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Tux people of Sapporo and Hakodate have 
ioned fora visit from HLH. the Crown 
Prince to Hokkaido this year, 


H.LM. tue Empgror visited the Riding School 
at Naka-shibuya-mura, Tokyo, on the 28th ult., 
leaving the Palace at 8.30 a.m. 


Tux Directors of the Osaka Stock Exchange 
propose to declare a dividend for the past half- 


22] year at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
“3| THe dividend of the Osaka Rice Exchange 


23] for the first half of this year is estimated at the 
33} rate of 18 yen per share of 100 yen, or 36 per 


’s| cent. per annum, 
2 


»|Duxine the absence of Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
~3/British Minister, Mr. M. W. E. de Bunsen, 
"3 )Secretary of the British Legation, will take 
*4) charge of affairs. 
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TH¥ATRICAL performances will commence at the 
Minato Theatre, Yokohama, on July rst by a 
party headed by Shikwan, Fukusuke, Dengoro, 
and other famous actors. 











A. stron shock of earthquake was felt at Na- 
goya on the night of the 23rd ult., the duration 
being 2 minutes. A_ slight oscillation was ex- 
verienced at Gifu the same night. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No avtice will be taicen yfanonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JaPan 
Werkty Matt.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, Dut as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particuiariy requested that 
all letters on ousiness ve addressed ty the MANAGER, 
and Uneques oe made payabieto same: anc thatliterary 
contributions oe addressed to the EDITOR. 


Tue marriage arranged between H.I.H. Prince 
Komatsu Yorihito and Lady Yaye, a daughter 
of Marquis Yamanouchi, ex-Chief of the Tosa 
clan, will take place on July 6th. 














AN official telegram from Mr. Kumazaki, Japa- 
nese Chargé d'Affaires at Lyons, dated the 
26th ult., states that the Italian Senate has passed 
a Bill for the abolition of the export duty on silk. 


Yosowawa: Saturpay, Juny 2Np, 1892. 











DEATHS. 


At the German Hospital, Yokohama, July tsts! Bagey on the morning of the 22nd inst. flames 
Wytrex SOLOMON MAKTEN, aged 43 years. China 


Panareplenee sors vurst out ina residence at Kajima-gun, Ishikawa 

‘At the German Naval Hospital, on June 26th, Jonas | Prefecture, and though the fire was confined to 
Honiessexcer, of New Your, aged 46 the building in which it originated one man was 
= ————— ——— | burnt to death, 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. Tur monthly mee! of the Geographical 
Society took place on the 28th ult. at 7 p.m., 
in the rooms of the Society in Ginza, Tokyo, at 
which addresses were given by Messrs. Saka- 


moto Toshiatsu and Kato Masuo. 








HUH. Prince Antsucawa Taxentro proceeded 
to Dzushi on Friday. 


HTH. Prince Komatsu left the capital on the|Ow the afternoon of the 2and ult, an. ele- 
2gih ultimo, to visit his villa at Namazu, mentary school at Takasu in the province of 

‘ Mino, Gifu Prefecture, collapsed ; ten lads were 
seriously wounded and three killed, while seve- 
ral received slight injuri 


Earty on the moming of the 27th ult. an in- 
cendiary fire occurred at Fujisawa, destroying 
cighteen houses. 








HE. Me. Fraser, the British Minister, was] TRE®@Rantc intelligence from Fukuoka, dated 

admiited to an Imperial audiencé on the asih |{he 24th inst., announces that in consequence of 

uit ab io am, the recent heavy rains the Yabe and Chikugo 
z z = rivers have overflowed, carrying away a bridge 

Prince Icuio Sanereru, who has been visiting | and submerging several houses. 

Europe to accomplish his studies, will return =e 


Si ssociali 
Shonie!this month: A meeting of the Japan Sanitary Association 


peeaaneaet was held at the Koseikan, Kyobashi, Tokyo, on 
Count Sovryita, ex-Minister of State for Home |the forenoon of the 25th ult., a numerous au- 
Affairs, will proceed to the country shortly for|dience attending Adiresses were given by Mr. 
the benefit of his health. Goto Shimpei and Dr. Nagayo, Chairman of the 


ae Central Board of Health. 
H. E. tar Mexican Mintsrer delivered a lecture 


relaring to emigration at a meeting of the Fuésu [A cHarter has been granted to the promoters 
gakkai Weld ou the 25/h ult. of the Omi Railway, permitting them to. con- 
struct a railroad between Omi and Tatekawa. 














THE regular general meeting of shareholders |They met at Omi on the 17th ult. to discuss 


of the Tokyo Stock Exchange w Oo place on {ters in connection with the commencement 
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of the work. It is expected to be completed 
before the close of this year. 





Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, entertained Mr. Coombs, the 
American Representative, on the 24th ult. 
Among the distinguished guests present were 
Counts Matsukata, Goto, Oki, Viscount Taka- 
shima, and Mr. Kono, “Ministers of State.— 


Dr. Oxa,an Imperial Physician, who had been 
despatched to Kyoto to inquire into the physical 
condition of H.ILH. Prince Yamashina Akira, 
returned to Tokyo on the 23rd ult. He pro- 
ceeded to the Palace the following day, and 
reported to H.I.M. the Emperor that the Prince 
has almost recovered his ordinary health. 


A GENERAL assembly of the Oriental Society was 
held on the 27th ult. in the rooms of the Sea- 
men’s Aid Society in Shiba Park, Tokyo. Among 
those present were Prince Konoye, Viscount 
Matsudaira, and Messrs. Miura Yasushi, Hoshi 
Toru, Murata Tamotsu, Oi Kentaro, Kono 
Hironaka, Suyehiro Shigeyasu, Nabashi ‘Toku- 
goro, Minoura Katsuto, Boku Yeiko, Miyake 
Yajiro, Shigeno Kanjiro, and Tatsuno Shuichiro, 





A number of high officials of the Sanitary 
Bureau in the Home Department, and chief 
members of the Central Sanitary Association, 
gave a banquet on the 26th ult. at the Imperial 
Hotel for the purpose of bidding tarewell to Dr. E. 
Baelz, a German professor inthe Imperial Uni- 
versity, who intends to leave for home shortly, 
and welcoming Dr. Kitazato and Goto Shimpei, 
who retumed from Europe recenily, 


Tus. business in Imports continues to show an 
improvement, and dealers’ opinions of future 
prospects are encouraging. English Varn has 
been in fair demand, and about 1.000 bales 
have been taken, for which better rates have been 
paid, as much as 50 cents and $1 higher 
for certain counts, but the improvement has not 
reached Bombays, which for the time are a drug 
inthe market. In Grey goods and Fancy Cottons 
business has been small, though values are 
about the same. There have been further large 
sales of Woollens to arrive, and the marketalto- 
gether may be described as in a fairly healthy 
condition, The Metal trade continues dull, and 
most kinds of Iron are extremely quiet, though 
there has been a little done in Sheets, and there 
are some inquiries for stock to arrive. The 
Kerosene trade is sound, and, though buyers 
have ceased firing for the time, deliveries con- 
tinue good, prices are unchanged and firm, and 
demand may be expected at any moment, ‘There 
has been a good deal of Sugar sold at a con- 
silerable advance, and there are buyers still un- 
supplied, A cargo for this port has been lost 
by the wreck of the Haiphong, a‘ Douglas” 
steamer, Which went on the rocks near Shimoda 
a few days ago, with 25,000 bags, mostly For- 
mosa Brown. The Silk season closed on the 
goth ult. and the market for new fibre opened 
at high figures, which have been pushed daily 
higher, rates being fully $25 per picul more 
than those of a week ago, and holders are very 
songs There is talk of damage through 
the late excessive moisture, but though these 
reports have always to be received with caution, 
there is reason to believe that there may be some 
truth in the statements pat forth on this occasion, 
though the extent of the damage, if any, itis im: 
possible for any one to estimate at this period. 
Nothing doing yet in Waste Silk, of which 
there are several thousand piculs leftover. The 
‘Tea wade is unchanged—arrivals of second crop 
come in freely, there is a good demand, rates 
are firm for the leaf in request, and the stock 
in manageable, Exchange has fluctuated, and 


ales leavéreffiat a further slight decline, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE NATIONAL UNION. 

Tue National Unionisis—for that seems to be 
the appellation to designate the new party, the 
Kokumin Kyokai—held a social meeting on the 
2gth in the room of the Marine Disasters Aid 
Society in Shiba Sannai. The principal object 
of the meeting seems to have been the admis- 
sion of Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa 
to the ranks of the Union, Mr, Watanabe Ko- 
ki presided, and opened the proceedings by a 
brief speech, in which he expressed the plea- 
sure felt by the members of the Union in wel 
coming two such distinguished associates. 
Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa both ad- 
dressed the meeting. Count Saigo said :— 








to 





Gentixmen,—It gives me much pleasure 
find myself among youat this fieudly meeting. 














Viscount: Shinagawa and) myself, strongly ap 
proving of the objects of your Union, have re- 
signed our official positions and made up ou 





minds to join you. We shall work with you hence 
forth for better or for worse, in the interests of the 
national prosperity and the development of the 
people’s resources, It is our earnest hope that 
you also will spare no effort to evolve wise plans 
and adopt useful measures in the cause of the 
country and in the cause of the people. 


Viscount Shinagawa spoke as follows :-— 





GentLemen—Count Saigo and I, approving of 

the motives that have led 0 the organization of 
this society, have determined to enter it, and for 
that purpose have resigned our official positions, 
We have not been guided in this matter by any 
sudden resolve, The matter has received om 
malutest reflection, and we therefore look forward 
to working with you, with the utmost energy, in the 
cause of our country and out countrymen. T may 
perhaps be permitted to call your atientinn to the 
fact that though Count Saigo comes from Satsuma, 
while Ecome from Choshu, we are both Japanese; 
and when there is question of serving our conntry, 
there is no difference beiween us. Looking back 
more than twenty years to the time of the Resto- 
ration, the early phases of which were not without 
bloodshed, I recall the fact that Count Sa 
who sits here in our midst to-day was one of 
that band of some filly men wie, under the 
leadership of the great Saigo Takamor 
lo give their lives for the good cause on the oc 
casion of the Teradaya incident at Fushimi, 
Count Saigo did stong service then in the na 
tional interests, and [at the same time, unde: 
the leadership of Kusaka in Kyoto, was doing 
what litle [could in the same cause. We were 
then each eighteen yeais of age, and since that 
ne it has been our lot to hold official appoint 
ments for over twenty years, serving the Stale to 
the best of our ability, Now, however, we have 
d our official positions and enrolled our 
1» your ranks, to work with you for the pro 
motion of the country’s good and the development 
of the nation’s prosperity. We have both agreed 
that should either of us prove unfaithful to the 
cause we have espoused, his life shall be forfeited 
lo the other, and we now say that should we be 
found to obey the dictates of selfishness and to 
pursue our personal ambitions, we ask you to take 
our lives, and assure you that they shall be given 
to you freely, This we solemuly swear to you, and 
asl you to have faith in our sincerity, 
Mr. Ooka Ikuzo replied briefly to these speeches, 
and addresses were subsequently delivered by 
four or five leading members of the National 
Union. 
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SCHOOL. TEACHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
A rrw weeks agoa paragraph in the Choya 
Shimbun stated that certain large booksellers 
are in the habit of offering various inducements 
to the directors of schools and schools-teachers, 
to recommend books published by them for 
adoption as text-books in the schools under 
their control, According to the Choya, in some 
cases money or presents are offered, in others 
expensive entertainments are given, at which 
the teachers are sumptnously treated. Attracted 
by these reports, the Department of Educa 
tion inquired into the matter, and found that 
the abuses referred to actually existed. Con- 
sequently an order has been issued to the Gover- 
nor of Hokkaido, and to the various Prefects, 
instructing them to deal severcly with anyone 
found guilty of the practice alluded to, Local 
authorities are reminded that the law forbidding 
the acceptance of bribes by officials, passed three 
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years ago, has reference to school-teachers as 
well as to other Government servants, and that 
since in the case of those to whom the educa- 
tion of the youth of the country has been 
entrusted susceptibilily to corruption is likely to 
lead to very serious evils, an example should be 
made of anyone found guilty of this evil practice. 


* 
ane 


The Fiji Shimpo, commenting on the issue 
of this order, expresses the opinion that it 
will not compass its end. Our contemporary 
maintains that so long as immense profits are 
to be obtained by booksellers from the patronage 
of the directors of schools, they will openly, or 
secretly or indirectly, take measures to secure 
such patronage, The best way of remedying 
the evil, the Jij@ thinks, would beto abolish the 
practice of granting copyright to the authors ot 
school text-books, and to aliow such works to be 
printed and sold by all booksellers, This surely 
would bea most unjust measure, and would 
give rise to a still greater evil than the one com- 
pained of, ‘To refuse copyright to the authors 
of text-books would mean that no writer of any 
ability would trouble himself to publish such 
works, and hence the Government would either 
have wo revert to the abandoned, expensive, and 
unsatisfactory practice of preparing its own Lext- 
books, or would be obliged to make use of books 
of inferior quality. 











ane 


What is wanted to remedy this and kindred 
evils is a higher tone of morality among school 
teachers and a readiness on the part of the 
Department of Education to pay better salaries 
than it now gives. It has been the experience 
of all governments that the only effectual way 
of preventing bribery is to pay their servants at 
a sufficiently high rate to make them indepen- 
dent of other sources of income. To forbid the 
acceptance of bribes has never restrained certain 
men from yielding to temptation when pressed 
by poverty. It may be a humiliating confession, 
but it is undeniable that the history of politics, 
all the world over, goes to show that the best 
way of insuring strict honesty is so to arrange 
the scale of renumeration that honesty proves, in 
the long ran, the best policy. ‘The remunera- 
tion which school teachers in Japan now receive, 
as has often been pointed out in these columns, 
is miscrably inadequate. Men struggling to 
keep the wolf from the door will inevitably yield 
to the pecuniary inducements held out by a 
bookseller to recommend a certain text-book for 
adoption in a school. The sooner the Depart- 
ment of Education attacks this and corollary 
abuses at their root, the better will it be for the 
cause of education in this country, 

















ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 
Ir is pleasant to see that the subject of anatomy 
has begun to receive serious attention at the 
hands of Japanese artists, Many of the best 
painters of early and late eras escaped gross 
anatomical errors by the wonderful accuracy of 
their observation, Hokusai, for instance, was 
often absolutely correct in his delineations of 
the human figure. But that can be said of him 
only where he confined himself to outlines: so. 
soon as he began to fill in details, ludicrous 
exhibitions of ignorance resulted. His pictures: 
of emaciated men and women or of skeletons, 
for example, are disfigured by anatomical 
blunders painfully glaring. The fact is that the 
education of the Japanese artist is and always 
has been very incomplete. Conventional tricks 
take the place of accurate information, and 
strength of line covers a multitude of faults 
which would not be tolerated in the work of a 
Western painter. Among artists of the con- 
servative school there exists, to this day, a strong 
prejudice against studying after the fashion of 
the Occident. They are misled by an idea that 
anatomical investigation, for example, is apt to 
betray painters into the fault which of all others 
they avowedly eschew, the objective accuracy ot 
the photograph. Yet, strange to say, the very men 
who hold this doctrine are willing to completely 
subordinate their individuality tor the sske ot 
acquiring some special uick of style or grace 
of composition, that has received the cachet of 
connoisseurs’ approval. No artist is more con- 
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ventional than the Japanese of the recognised 
old school, yet none professes more profound 
contempt for the photographic picture. Of 
course this contradictory and irrational mood 
must be dispelled, and we are glad to observe 
that an effort in the right direction has been 
made by Mr. Taguchi Moichiro, who has just 
published a handsome volume called Bijuisu- 
oyo-Katboguku, ot The study of anatomy as 
applied to fine art.” The book contains a series 
of excellently conceived plates—confined to the 
male figure—with clear and succint letterpress, 
showing all the articulations, bones, sinews, and 
other detailsof the human body, in such a man- 
ner that their study ought to be easy. It cannot, 
indeed, be called an exhaustive Ueatise, but 
doubtless if the author receives encouragement, 
he will continue his valuable work. Even as it 
stands, however, the volume should be of im- 
mense service to art students, — It will probably 
be a long time before drawing from. living 
models comes to be practised in Japan. Few 
artists could afford to pay a model, and more- 
over, there is a well founded belief that much of 
the remarkable Japanese power of depicting 
bodies in motion is due to the fact that, instead 
of attempting to copy models in positions of 
simulated motion, the artist trusts to the im- 
pressions which he derives from objects actually 
moving. There is room to doubt which system 
gives the better results, bat in the meanwhile 
Mr. Taguchi's book should of the greatest use. 




















THE NECKSSITY OF FORMING 4 STRONG 
GOVERNMENT PARTY. 
Tue Shogvo Zasshi seldom publishes political 
articles, but on the plea of the great importance 
of the subject, it inserts in its last wumber 
an essay by Mr. Kito Gokujo on the formation 
of a Government party, of which we give the 
gist. The policy of the Government's keeping 
aloof from party politics, advocated by many, 
cannot answer if persevered in for any length of 
time. The existence of the Diet implies the 
existence of parties. In fact, it is difficult to 
see how any kind of Constitutional Government 
can work smoothly without the organisation of 
parties. Some ro years age political parties 
were held in supreme contempt in Japan, and 
to belong to one was considered by many to be 
a lowering of reputation. But since the open- 
ing of the Diet, it has been made abundantly 
clear that a well organised political party is 
capable of wielding enormous power in a nation’s 
legislature. Certain inviolable rights have been 
bequeathed to the Diet by the Constitution. 
The Diet is the means of communication be- 
teen the people and the Government, Petitions, 
representations, memorials, and the like must 
all be submitted to the Diet, and receive its ap- 
proval before being forwarded to the Governe 
ment, Constituencies are only now beginning 
to realise the amount of good and harm mem- 
bers of the Diet are capable of doing. Com- 
plaints are made as to the wildness of 
the Diet’s proceedings, the extreme measures 
advocated, and the levity with which grave 
questions are discussed, But the persons 
loudest in protesting against the course which 
affairs have taken are, to a very great extent, 
responsible for that course. The fact is that 
the general public formed far too low an esti- 
mate of the capabilities of the instrument of 
Government recently called into. existence. 
Business-men and staid politicians alike, for the 
most part, refused to offer themselves as candi- 
dates for election, They left the arena clear for 
the theorising upstarts whose ambition it was to 
figure conspicuously therein, and ridiculed the no- 
tion that the Diet would succeed in changing the 
course of events for better or for worse. These 
men now begin to perceive that the influence 
of the Diet is more formidable than they had 
supposed possible, and that something must be 
done to prevent itfrom working mischief. There 
is no ignoring the fact that in the Diet every- 
thing depends on majoriiies—so many heads, 
so much power. Itmaiters little what the heads 
contain. No question is asked as to the ele- 
mentsthat make up the unit, It is a unit, and 
thatis all that is required. To have a num- 
ber of these units always ready to vote as in- 
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structed involves organisation. The so-called 
Popular Party is undoubtedly well organised, 
and its members held together in the last 
session better than might have been expected, 
considering the heterogenous elements of which 
the party is composed. The Government sup- 
porters in the Diet lack cohesive power. The 
bond which binds them is not sufficiently strong 
to induce them to act together, except on very 
special occasions, On a variety of minor 
questions they invariably divide, and victory 
is thus given io their opponents, They agree 
in opposing extreme measures, but the princi- 
ples of their cohesion have the disadvantage of 
being general. The public-spiritedness and fair- 
ness which they advocate are bonds too elastic 
to bind a party together. As matters are now 
situated, the only resource the Government has 
for the defence of its views is suspension or d 
solution, Neither of these is desirable, unless 
as a last resort. If proper steps were taken, 
there would be no difficulty in utilising the 
small pro-Government factions that now exist 
under various names for the formation of 
a strong party, The principles and policy 
of the party should be carefully explain- 
ed to the constituencies, which would then be 
able to take an intelligent interest in political 
struggles. The carrying out of this plan would 
of course involve the dissolution of numerous 
small political combinations and the retirement 
into comparative obscurity of many who are 
now known as their chief promoters, but this 
surely is an insignificant matter compared with 
the permanent benefit to be obtained by 
the formation of a party capable of hold- 
ing its own against the present Opposition, 
Some persons seem to think that it is late 
in the day for the formation of a new party; 
but there are many indications that such 
an organisation, were it formed, would meet 
with wide support. Moreover, the distintegra- 
tion which has already set in in the ranks of the 
Opposition might be taken advantage of for 
winning the popular support which the latter has 
hitherto exclusively enjoyed. Itis high time that 
those who have hitherto succoured the Govern- 
ment behind the scenes should show themselves 
in public, take command of the unwieldy vessel 
lately launched, nail their colours to its mast, 
and defend it against its foes. It is high time 
that the present confusion and want of method 
should be reduced to order, and that the nation 
should be taught that politics are not toys 
for children to amuse themselves with. Surely 
the duty of all true-hearted statesmen is to guide 
the destinies of the nation into right channels, 
torescue the people from the evils to which they 
are now exposed. Ina word, to refrain from 
entering the arena of conflict on the plea of the 
inutility of political discussions, and to watch 
the current of events, all setting in a wrong direc. 
tion, from a safe distance, can hardly be regarded 
as other than disloyalty and wickedness. 








MexICo. 
Mexican affairs find an excellent exponent in 
the Mexican Financier, a weekly newspaper 
published in Spanish and English, The Fénan- 
cier is journal of very high class so far as 
concerns typography, paper and general get 
ap, and not only are its pages full of interesting 
and valuable information, but the style of the 
writing is eminently well-balanced and scholarly 
It has reached its twentieth volume, but we 
speak of it as a new acquaintance, because, 
prior to Japan's treaty with Mexico and the ar- 
rival in ‘Tokyo of the latter country’s able and 
popular Representative, Mexican matters did 
not greatiy interest folks in the remote Orient. 
But Mexico now occupies a considerable share 
of Japanese attention, first, as the one Western 
State that has hitherto consented to treat with 
this country on terms of equality, and secondly, 
as a possible field for Japanese labour and en- 
terprise. With regard to the latter point, we 
find a suggestive item in a recent number of the 
Financier ;— 


“One of the undeveloped sources of wealth we have in 
Mexico is the plantiny of India.rubber trees,” says, Hon 
Matias Romero, writing in the Jndia Rubber World. 
During my stay in Suconusce, in the State of Chiapas. 
near the buundary line with Guatemala, from 1873 to 1875, 
I had ovcasion fo see thou wil 
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ing near the coast. The value of these trees, which were 
wantonly nestrwyed even when young, in order to extract 
from them the juice which forms India-rubber, sugeested 
to me the convenience «f malting a plantation, as I was 
sure they would soon be eutirely exterminated, and I con- 
ceived the idea of starting une mys-If, and I bought tothat 
end such land as I tho ght was suitable for that purpuse. 
Tu make the plantation intelligently, | applied myself to 
stud. all I could about the culture of Ind a-rubber publish- 
ed at that time, and within my reach, which was litt ¢ and 
very unsa'isfartury. After I had obtained such informa- 
tion as was available to me and I had planted 1,0» trees, 
I concluded to write th~ result of my studies, but priveipally 
of my ex -erience, in the shave of an article, which was 
published in the ‘Mexican Financier. A plantation of 
ou,00 trees,” Me. Romero estimates, “would cost ia So- 
conusco, under the prices of land and lab ur wh ch pre- 
vailed in 1873, which I think have not changed mate.ially, 
as follows i= 























Cost of 450 actes of land at 10 cents each... $ 45.00 
of surveving same and securing title 45:00 
Clearing the land 1,970 09 
Sowing wack at fi 98:.00 
Five weedings in six years at Sasso each S 4gtnso 
Tote sche usaceaniiotiynyeniencnns tiie BLAST ES 

The yearly product ia juice of 100,000 trees woul be, 


after the sixth or seventh year of planting, about six 
pounds per tree, oF 600,000 poun Is ; less 56 per cent. lost 
In drying the juice to conv rt it ro rubber, woud be 264,000 
pounds, which at 40 cents per pound’ would amount to 
$105,600. Deducting from this the ex,enses above men- 
tioned (37 957.50) there would be a balance of $9,942.50 
Suppose the cost of the plantation to be double, and the 
yield of the trees one-half uf the amount estimated by me, 
the profit would yet be immense. The principal drawback 
is that in such districts as ate suitable fur India-rubber cul- 
ture there is great scarcity or rather almost a total want of 
labour and that the climate is generally full of malaria, at 
least in so far as Mexico is concerned.” 
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The Financier quotes Mulhall’s recently com- 

piled statistics with regard to the growth of 

American wealth and its comparison with the 

wealth of England. The tables are well worth 

reproduction : 
1888, 


* 





UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN, 















Lands .. 2,800.000,060, 8 7,720.020,009 
Cattle, et I s1680 209,000, 31570.000,008 
Houses SS a4.age 0:0,009.. 12,110 009,009 
Furniture 1 Jinag.c02,:09. 6,000.002,-00 


Railways. 99748 600,090, 4:325.000,030 
Ships... '309.c00.000, ‘072.0¢0/008 
Merchandl 00 c00,0.2. 002,000 


ESS 


Bullion 
Sundrie 


14140 630,000. 
3H>, 200,000, 








{$54,420 c02,009 
116,800 690,000. 





$47,022 209,000 
'27."00.0 0,00. 


Total 1888 .. 
Total 1860 | 








11$47,900.000,000... 








$19 200,000,009 








Peri 
Per inhabitant, 1800. 
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The second table shows the annual earnings in 
the two countries :— 





GREAT DRITAIN. 















Agriculture 8 3n4999200,c00. 8 1,130,000,000 
Mining 480,602,009... nscss 268,000,000 
Manufactures ccs 4.2834 2146. ,200,002 
Domestic Transport... 3,185 >>, 00, "$65)0¢0 000 

785,000,003 675,000,000 

160,000,000... 37,000,000 
Shipping 60,000,200 350,000,090 
Banking 100,900,000 225,000,006 
Professions /200,020,...05 $85,000,008 





Totals. scsnnres$184142,000,099, 


Per lnhabitant 








THE JAPANESE EXHIBITION OF 1894. 

Tue Chambers of Commerce in the centre of 
Japan are agitating to have the next Japanese 
Industrial Exhibition held either at Kyoto or at 
Osaka. The Kyoto Chamber draws attention 
to the fact that 1394 being the eleven hundredth 
anniversary of the choice of Kyoto as a capital 
by the Emperor Kwamma, the city is sure to be 
crowded with visitors, and argues that this is a 
sufficient reason for holding the Exhibition at 
the Western capital. The Osaka folks contend 
that their city is most convenient of access from 
all parts of Japan, and hence that the Exhibition 
should be held there. The citizens of Tokyo 
are content to rely on precedent as sufficient to 
establish the superiority of their claim to those 
of the southerners, For many reasons it is 
little likely, we should say, that the location of 
the Exhibition will be changed. 





THE RADICALS’ PROVINCIAL TOUR. 
Ara general meeting held by the Radicals in 
the Party’s office on the 24th ultimo, it was re- 
solved to despatch delegates throughout the 
whole country for the purpose of preaching the 
Fiyu-to's creed. The programme is most ex- 
tensive, every place of any importance in the 
empire being entered on the list of localities to 
be visited. Twenty-five leading Radicals have 
been chosen to perform this arduous task, Oye 





most prominent among them being, Messr 
Hoshi Toru, Kono Hironaka, Sugita Sadaichi, 
Kudo Kokan, Kato Heishiro, Uyeki Shicho, 
Yebara Soroku, Kataoka Kenkichi, and Vamada 
Toji. In the rules recently compiled and pass- 
ed by the Party, it was laid down that the 
expenses of delegates thus despatched to the 
localities must be borne by the provinces which 
they visit, These twenty-five gentlemen will 
therefore conduct their political tour at the 
charges of the country. 








INPANTICIDE. 
A pistressin¢ case came before the Tokyo Pro- 
vincial Court a week ago. The wife of one 
Takanashi Sagenji, residing in Honjo, gave birth 
to a child on April 3rd. The parents were 
poverty stricken, andthe new arrival was any- 
thing but a welcome visitor. Prior to the birth 
they had talked the situation over, and had come 
to the conclusion, which others in similar circum- 
stances have often reached, that a speedy death is 
better for a child than a life of want and distress. 
Therefore, regardless of consequences, they 
determined to quench the spark of life directly 
after birth. This resolution they carried into 
effect by squeezing the head of the infant till lite 
was extinct. They then wrapped the body in 
oil paper and buried it beneath the house, where 
it was subsequently discovered by the police. 
Takanashi and his wite were sentenced to 12 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour, The 
sentence was made lighter than is usual in such 
cases, on account of the dire distress which pro- 


voked the commission of the crime. 
* 





ane 

It is perhaps not generally known that in- 
fanticide of the kind noticed above used to be 
much more prevalent in Japan than it now is. 
The Japanese term applied to the practice of 
destroying children who happened to be con- 
sidered superfluous was mabiéu, which signifies 
to thin out, being used to describe the process 
of weeding out such plants and trees as the 
soil is unable to nourish. In the Tokugawa era 
it was held by certain persons that only the 
strongest offspring deserved to be reared, and 
many were the parents who secretly destroyed 
infants whose existence was considered likely 
to check the growth and development of better 
specimens of humanity in the family, by absorb- 
ing a portion of the available nourishinent which 
could ill be spared. ‘The notion of these parents 
was that the rearing of one strong child is far 
preferable to bringing up two weak ones, They 
were not only believers in the doctrine that the 
fittest ought to survive, but they undertook to 
see that the fittest did actually survive. The 
notion that there is no object in preserving the 
lives of children who are likely to become a 
burden to themselves and their parents, prevailed 
in Japan in the 14th century, and probably 
earlier. When Kusunoki Masashige was about 
to take the ficld against Ashikaga Takauji, we 
find him addressing his son Masatsura in the 
following terms :—© I have heard it said that a 
lioness, when she has cubs, waits till they are 
three days old, and then, taking them to the 
top of a high hill, throws them down to the 
bottom, The cubs which are strong enough to 
climb the steep ascent unaided, she brings up 
as her children; the others, she allows to die, 
She makes use of this device to test the strength 
of her cubs, The present is a testing time with 
you, and it will be seen what you are made of.” 
The sentiment was probably derived from the 
Chinese originally, who show a singular dis- 
regard for the lives of infants of the female sex, 
and who feel under no obligation to lengthen 
the lives of confirmed invalids by artificial 
means. Similar notions to those held by an- 
cient Japanese prevailed in ancient Sparta, As 
population increases,and the struggle forexistence 
becomes intenser, it is not unlikely that the world 
will no longer tolerate the prevailing practice 
of burdening the community with sickly chil- 
dren, and that to become mothers of large fami- 
lies will cease to be the highest ambition of the 
wisest of women, The feeling that the rules 
which govern the production of ordinary ani- 
mals should be applied to the human species, 
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of allowing the supply of human beings to ex- 
ceed the available means of maintain them 
in tolerable comfort is universally acknowledged. 
Our marriage laws, and our notions respecting 
the abstract value of human life, must undergo 
great changes to suit our ever-straitening re- 
sources, But we are verging on a great pro- 
blem which cannot be discussed here. While 
not defending the act of the parents whose 
crime has formed the subject of these com- 
ments, we feel with the judge who passed a mi- 
tigated sentence thereon that the distress which 
could induce parents to commit such cruelty 
must have been very great, and, to go back a 
step further, it is certainly to be deplored that, 
owing to the existence of exacting convention- 
alitizs, parents should be driven to adopt such 
dreadful methods to rid themselves of a respon- 
sibility they feel totally unable to bear. 








THE QUELPART AFFAIR. 
Ir will be remembered that according to a 
clause in the Treaty between Japan and Korea, 
Japanese were authorised to fish in the waters 
surrounding the island of Quelpart from No- 
vember last. The fish are extremely plentiful 
in that vicinity and the Japanese fishermen 
had some magnificent hauls, This excited 
the envy of the Korean residents, and led to 
the disturbances which have been reported in 
these columns from time to time, ‘The Korean 
Government has communicated with the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office in reference to the affair, 
and has expressed the wish that the right grant. 
ed by the clause in the Treaty be foregone by 
Japan, at any rate for the present. Korea pro- 
mises to grant a gutd pro guo, in some form that 
may be agreeable to Japan, The fisheries be- 
ing a rich source of wealth, the Japanese are, 
naturally enough, not disposed to relinquish 
them. What the Korean authorities are not 
able to effect by diplomacy the inhabitants of 
Quelpart are attempting to gain by force. On 
the 28th of last month, the islanders attacked 
the Japanese fishermen residing on the sea- 
shore and drove them from the island. This 
atlack, according to the accounts which have 
reached Japan, was connived at by the local 
Korean authorities. The Japanese have des- 
patched a man-of-war to Quelpart, the A/aya 
Kan, to inquire imo the affair. The ¥y¢ 
rts that the Japanese Foreign Office has in 
ils possession proofs that the repeated attacks on 
the Japanese have been undertaken with the 
connivance, if not at the instigation, of the Ko- 
rean Central Authorities. On the return of the 
Maya Kan, according to the Fiji Shimpo, the 
matter will form the subject of special negotia- 
tions with Korea. 





MR. M. B, HUISH'S COLLECTION. 
‘Tue editor of the Arf Magazine is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Japanese art, He has made a 
large collection of lacquer and metal work, and 
catalogued it according to a novel method, In- 
stead of dividing the objects by schools and 
eras, he has grouped them so as to illustrate 
Japanese manners and customs. The catalogue 
is consequenily an interesting essay on this 
country, its traditions, religious beliefs, and his- 
tory. The collection appears to be now on view 
in London, for we read in the Sf. James's Bud 
gel:— The general public does ‘not often get 
the chance of seeing a good collection of Japa- 
nese lacquer and metal-work. As a rule such 
collections are in private houses and carefully 
locked up in cabinets. Consequently no small 
degree of interest attaches to Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish’s exhibition now on view at 148, New 
Bond-street. Mr. Huish has selected his speci- 
mens with an artist’s eye. The detailed orna- 
ment with which a Japanese workman loads a 
box-wood button or a metal knife-handle is 
abundantly illustrated ; and it is difficult to look 
at Mr. Huish’s beautiful specimens without re- 
cognizing the fact that in Japan many a work- 
man must have been an artist. The greater 
portion of a year’s work has in many instances 
been occupied in ornamenting a’ lacquered 
medicine-box, Two subjects of ornament will 
especially attract the visitor: one is the use of 
flower designs and the other is the mimicry of 
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men and animals. If both show equal technical 
skill, it is the imitation of flowers that displays 
the most perfect sense of art. The sunflower, 
and the leaf of the Japanese maple perhaps, 
afford the best examples; Mr. Huish says he 
can point to equally good specimens of the use 
of iris, wisteria, and convolvulus in decoration. 
It is imteresting to trace, by means of a clever 
chronological arrangement, the evolution of 
these artistic designs. The exhibition includes 
specimens extending over several centuries ; and 
they show a genius which was not subject, as 
in Europe, to periodical revival and depression, 
We imagine few visitors to the exhibition will 
go away without being grateful for this glimpse 
of Old Japan ; and they will appreciate it all the 
more because of the aid Mr. Huish has given 
them in a daintily printed and pleasantly writen 
litle pamphlet.” 











MR. HEBER BISHOP. 


Concernine Mr. Heber Bishop, the well known 
American collector, who lately ‘passed through 
Japan en route ior Peking, and who is expected 
to return to this country shortly, the Peking cor- 
respondent of the Norih China Datly News 
writes :-— 

We had the visit here lately of several millionaire 
American globe trotters, one of whom—a Mr. Bishop 
—has bought a splendid collection of jade. He is 
quite a connoisseur in this subject. Ie intends, it is 
d, to bring outa handsomely illustrated work on 
jade and to limit the edition to 100 copies. Ihe work 
will cost $1,000,000 and the binding of exch copy 
$120. After presenting copies to the various Foreign 
Governments, crawned hea‘ls, and public libraries, the 
plates are to be destroyed. ‘The work will thus be- 
come one of the rarest and most expensive books in 
existence 
We had heard of this book, but our contem- 
porary’s correspondent has added a figure to the 
total cost, which is estimated at a hundred 
thousand dollars, not a million, Mr. Bishop 
possesses incomparably the finest collection of 
jades in the world. and the volume illustrating it 
will be indeed unique. Another work of the 
same character is also in course of preparation. 
It is a book on Chinese porcelains, the illustra- 
tions taken from the splendid collection of Mr. 
Walters of Baltimore. 








THE CARD SCANDAL. 

Tue Yi! Shimpo states that there is not the 
slightest doubt that the prominence which the 
card affair has assumed is attributable to the 
existence of rival factions. Among the employés 
of the Department of Justice, itis said that the 
Cabinet has resolved lo take stringent measures 
ior the suppression of partisanship in the ranks 
of officers of justice, ‘The occurrences which 
are so much deplored by the country at large, 
the Fé attribules to the independent status 
with which judges have been lately endowed. 
We fail to see the connectio The independ- 
ence which has been granted to the bench re- 
lates to a position vis-a-vis other legislative 
bodies, but certainly does not release its mem- 
bers from the obligation to treat each other with 
dignity and respect, or from the duty of cul- 
tivating that esprit de corps which the success- 
ful discharge of their high functions imperatively 
demands. 




















THE “ KAISHIN TO.” 
Tue Kaishin-to, whose meeting on the 23rd in- 
stant was interrupted by sashé, reassembled on 
the 26th, and being specially protected by the 
police, succeeded in delivering a good many 
caustic speeches. Mr. Tanaka Shozo and the 
poisonous emanations from the Ashio Copper 
mine were, of course, much en evédence, and so 
were the forty millions of Japanese whose wishes 
this iniquitons Government is supposed to be 
slighting by remaining in office. But the inter- 
est of these political gatherings is becoming in- 
finitesimal, Lt is al possible to. predict 
with accuracy what each speaker will utter when 
he ascends the rostrum, The Opposition at 
present may be said to have only one plank in 
iis platiorm, namely, the contention that as the 
Government failed to obtain the consent of the 
Diet to the appropriations for naval shipbuild- 
ing and a Steel Foundry, as well as to the Bill 
for wansferring Prison Expenditures to the 
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charge of the Treasury, the Cabinet ought to re- 
sign. But to resign at the order of the majority 
in the Lower House would be frankly to inaugu- 
rate the system of party Government, and the 
Cabinet is resolved not to take any such step, 
while the Karshén-¢o themselves, or at any rate 
their leader, Count Okuma, admits distinctly 
(hat the country is not ready for party Govern- 
ment, Under these circumstances, sober-mind- 
ed persons may be pardoned if they consider 
that the issue now thrust into the foreground 
by the Opposition is not of an immediately 
practical character. 


THE RADICALS AND THR NATIONALISIS. 
Tue Radicals held a meeting on the 26th instant 
in the Xénét-kan, and devoted themselves with 
great vellemence to attacking the new National 
Union, which they evidently regard as a formid- 
able opponent. Mr. Nagano Toragoro preach- 
ed a violent sermon against Count Saigo and 
Viscount Shinagawa, on the text of ‘the two 
head snakes,” and Mr, Tatsuno Shuichiro, tak- 
ing for his theme “the decapitation policy,” 
had a great deal to say about Viscount Shina- 
gawa’s declaration that he and Count Saigo 
were prepared to stake their lives on their fi- 
delity to the cause theyhadespoused. He de- 
nounced in strong terms the use of expressions 
such as those employed by Viscount Shinagawa 
when the latter spoke of the bloodshed at the 





Yamada-ro, twenty-five years ago, and of de- 
capitation as a device to which politicians 
might properly resort to. secure one an- 


other’s constancy. Language of that nature, 
Mr. Tatsuno said, might be expected from 
Russian Nihilists or from the creatures of 
a despotic government, but was wholly un- 
suited to a free and constitutionally governed 
country like Japan. He urged Viscount Shina- 
gawa to educate himself so as to become a fiting 
opponent of the Radical Party, and he did not 
hesitate to declare that the success of the official 
candidates in the late general elections bad been 
achieved by recourse to “ decapitation” methods. 
Other speakers adopted a similar tone, or varied 
it by repeating the somewhat hacknied appeal to 
the Cabinet to recognise the authority of the 
House of Representatives and resign en masse. 


. 
* 


The speech of Mr. Tatsuno and other Radi- 
cals on the above occasion inspires a hope that 
they are really beginning to appreciate the spirit 
in which political controversies should be con- 
ducted. Viscount Shinagawa’s language appears 
to us to have been indiscreetly chosen. [tis 
not considered improper anywhere, though it 
may be counted a little extravagant, that a poli- 
tician should declare himself ready to sacrifice 
his life in the cause he adopts. But there are 
ways of making the statement. In Viscount 
Shinagawa’s speech the nama-hub: (freshly cut 
off head) was a great deal to much en evidence. 
The Viscount may have thought it necessary 
to utter words of strong import, so as to 
dispel all idea of half-hearted measures; but 
considering that he recently held the port 
folio of Home Affairs, his language seemed to 
lack dignity and balance. On the other hand, 
these forms of expression are often used by 
Japanese ina figurative sense. Thus, in one 
of the articles which, a iew days ago, led 
to the suspension of the F7yu, the organ of 
the very Radicals who now avow themselves 
such sticklers for moderate language, we find 
this paragraph :—* As for us, we hold that in- 
stead of attacking the Government by vague 
arguments based on the morality of Con- 
fucianism, direct recourse must be had to 
the short sword (fanfo chokuniu) by appeal- 
ing to the individual loyally of our members 
and relying on the first article of the Impe- 
rial oath.” We do not imagine that the Five 
deliberately intended, when it published this 
paragraph, to preach recourse to lethal weapons: 
its“ fanto chokuniu” was probably penned only 
in the sense of “coming to close quarters.” 
Bat the public may well be perplexed to divine 
how much must be tiken literally and how 
much figuratively. At all events, Viscount 





[Shinagawa might have advautageouly exer 


cised greater discretion, for, to say the least 
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of it, he put a weapon into the hands of 
his enemies, What we may he permitted to 
hope, however, it that since the Radicals are be- 
ginning so stoutly to condemn in their opponents 
everything savouring of methods at variance with 
the spirit of civilization and of constitutional in- 
stitutions, they will practise what they preach by 
abolishing the sosi. We do not mean to sug. 
gest that they alone ate responsible for the ex- 
istence of these disgraceful nuisances, but we 
do mean to say that if the Radicals showed 
any really earnest desire to discountenance 
physical force in every form as a_ political 
weapon, the sask# would very soon disappear. 
It is impossible to avoid the reflection that 
whereas any indiscreet utterance on the part of 
a leading political opponent, which seems to 
point to violent methods, at once becomes the 
principal theme of Radical denunciation, not a 
single speech has ever been delivered by a 
Radical politician condemnatory of the soshi 
who for years have been disgracing Japanese 
politics and the Japanese nation by their lawless 
and barbarous procedure. 








EARTHQUAKE INVESTIGATION. 
Tu following appeared in Monday's Ofictal 
Gazette :— 

We hereby authorize the organization of the 
Eathquake Prevention [uvestigation Society 
(Shinsai Yodo Chosa-hai), and order the same to 
be duly promulgated. 

(Imperial Sign-manual). 
(Signatures of Minister President and 
Minister of State for Eula 
Impeutat Orpinance No. 5 

Organization of the Ea:thquake Prevention In- 
vestigation Society. 

Aut. 1—The Earthquake Prevention Investiga 
tion Society shall be under the supervision of the 
Minister of State for Education, and shall investi- 
gate measures for the prevention of earthquake 
disasters, aud the method of patting the same into 
open ati 

Art. [The Earthquake Prevention Investiva- 
tiow Society shall be competent to compile all rules 
necessary fur its procedure, * 

Aut. HIL—The Earthquake Prevention Inves 
gation Society shall consist of the following 
Officers -— 

1 President; 1 Manager 5 25 Members. 





























Ave LV.—The President shall be of Chokunin 
rank. Members shall be chosen by the Minist 
of State for Education from among specialists in 


Physics and Engineering, and shall be appointed 
by the Cabinet) ‘The Manager shall be chosen 
by the President from among the Members, and 
shall be appointed by the Cabinet. 

Act, V.—The Euthquake Prevention Lavestiga- 
lion Society shall be competent to have Special 
Members should circumstances require them. ‘The 
Special Members shall be selected by the Minister 
of State for Education and appointed by the 
Cabinet. 

Act. VIL—The President shall have control of 
all business relating to the prevention of earth. 
quake disasters. 

Aut. VIL—The Manager shall manage all b 
ness under the orders of the President. 

Att. VILL—Officials of the Ea thquake Preven- 
tion Investigation Society shall be entitled to re 
ceive an allowance of not more than 300 yen each 
per annum, Provided, that when special duties 
of investigation are entrusted to a member and 
when he has displayed exceptional ability in di 
charging them, an allowance may be made to him 
apart from the above provision. 

Art. IX.—The Earthquake Prevention Investi- 
gation Society shall have a fixed establishment of 
three clerks, selected from among the employés of 
the Educational Society, whose functions shall be 
to keep records of all proceedings under the ditec 
tion of the superior officials and to attend to other 
business, 

Art. X.—The President shall be competent to 
engage special employés’ should they be necessary 
for the purposes of an investigation 
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It will be remembered that the Supplement- 
ary Budget, submitted tothe Dict in the session 
just coacluded, contained an appropriation of 
42,062 yen for purposes of earthquake investiga- 
tion, and that the item, having been originally 
struck out by the Lower House, was subse- 
quently restored and passed at the instance of 
the Peers, From eight to nine thousand yen of 
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to the provisions of the above Ordinance, and 
doubtless a considerable outlay must be incur- 
red at first on account of instruments. But with 
funds at their disposal, and an organization ap- 
proved by Imperial Ordinance, the Seismologists 
of Japan will now be enabled to inaugurate in- 
vestigations on a scale worthy not only of the 
great industry, ability, and enterprise already 
shown by them when working entirely on their 
own resources, but also of the unique opportuni. 
ties offering in Japan for such investigations, 
We have often expressed the hope that the Go- 
vernment would see its way to do something of 
this kind. 








KOREAN AFFAIRS. 
Koreas affairs are much talked of in Japan at 
present, Excitement was naturally caused by 
the recent intelligence of an attempt to blow up 
the Tai-w6n-Kun with dynamite, and everyone 
has been anxious to obtain some further news, 
but although the Foreign Office in Tokyo im- 
mediately telegraphed for particulars, nothing 
appears to have been yet received. The Vippon 
alleges, however, that before the receipt of the 
news about the King’s father and the bombs, 
intelligence had reached Tokyo to the effect 
that the impecuniosity from which Korea is said 
to have been suffering for some time, has now 
become greatly aggravated. ‘The King is pled- 
ged to deliver a certain quantity of rice 
every year to the Tai-wéu-Kun, for the latter's 
maintenance, but during the past two years the 
old Prince has been obliged to go without his 
allowance, owing to the empty state of the 
Treasury. Moreover, the salaries of officials 
and of the soldiers are reported to have re- 
mained unpaid for some time, and the Govern- 
ment, unable to defray the expenses of certain 
students sent to study book-keeping in Osaka, 
was compelled to despatch a telegram to Mr, 
Omiwa Chobei, under whose care the students 
were, directing him to send them back at 
once. This serious want of money has pro- 
duced much discontent, and the dynamite out- 
rage is supposed to have been comected 
with the dissatisfaction, But all this is very 
vague. The Mippon adds that there are seve- 
ral unaccountable points connected with the 
recent news. Thus, the discovery of the dyna- 
mite was said to have been made on the 16th 
instant, and Mr. Kajiyama, the Japanese Re- 
presentatives in Sdul, despatched a telegram the 
following day, But it did not reach Tokyo till 
the moruing of the 23rd. Again, though the 
Foreign Office at once asked for further news, no 
reply has yet been received, Finally, the Faye. 
yama Kan, which was ordered to proceed to 
Korea, has gone to Yokohama. Tlie Wippon 
doesnotunderstand these things. Neitherdowe. 











POLICE NOTICE. 
On the 25th ultimo the Chief of the Metropoli- 
tan Police issued the following notice :— 

Whereas, of late men calling themselves soshi 
have been prowling about in various localities, and 
causing much annoyance by entering people’s 
houses for the purpose of extorting money or vio 
lently uging political views, refusing to leave 
when desired to do soz and whereas, although 
numerous instances of this kind have occurred, 
the persons concerned often shrink from the 
trouble of lodging information, or are deterred by 
apprehension of future annoyance; aud whereas, 
the abuse has become more prevalent in conse- 
quence, notice is hereby given that since there are 
provisions of law to meet such cases, any persons 
who are hereafter subjected to such annoyance o1 
who observe others being subjected to it, should 
at once convey information to the nearest police 
station. 











DEPARTURE OF MR, AND MRS. FRASER. 

Hex Majesty's Minisrex anp Mus. Frases left 
Tokyo on Monday by the 1.10 p.m. train for Yo- 
kohama, where they embarked in the Canadian 
Pacific mail steamer Empress of China. A 
great number of people assembled at Shimbashi 
terminus to say farewell, among them being 
Count Goto, Minister of State for Communica- 
tions ; Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Marquis Nabeshima, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, and Marchioness Nabe- 
shima ; Mr, Sannomiya, Vice Grand Master ot 
Sannomiya ; several 








of the Empress’ Ladies in Waiting, Count Ku- 
roda, the Foreign Representatives, Chargé 
d@ Affaires, and other members of the Corps 
Diplomatigue ; Mc. Hayashi, Vice-Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, many Japanese offi- 
cials, and almost the whole foreign community 
of Tokyo without distinction of nationality, 
Mr. Fraser proceeds to England on leave. 
Neither be nor Mrs. Fraser have enjoyed 
good health lately, and it is hoped that the voy- 
age home and an interval of rest will prove bene- 
ficial, Mrs. Fraser's absence will make a serious 
difference to Society in Tokyo, as well as to 
the cause of charity, for whenever her health 
permitted her to entertain, the British Legation 
was the centre of the capital's hospitality, and 
at all times her efforts on behalf of every work 
of benevolence were untiring. 














TourISTs. 
Ar the annual general meeting of the Club Hotel 
(Limited) shareholders, held on Monday week, the 
Chairman, referring to the unsatisfactory results 
of the Hotel’s working during 1891, said:— 
“Last year, as all present know, was not a good 
one for hotels, visitors to Japan being less than 
for some years past. Whether that was due to 
influenza or not, I do not know and cannot 
tell, but there was a great falling off in the past 
year, but now there are signs of improvement. 
and especially during the last six months.” 
This statement caused us some surprise, our 
own impression having previously been that last 
year had witnessed a considerable increase in 
the number of visitors coming to Japan. We 
have therefore obtained figures, ‘and, as we 
anticipated, they do not bear out the Chairman’s 
assertion :— 


NUMBKR OF PASSPORTS ISSUED TO FOREIGNERS BY THE 
TOKYO FOREIGN OFFICE. 
1889 


4.074 passports, 
1890 141826 passports, 
189t 


++§,830 passports, 
It appears, therefore, that so far from the num. 
ber of visitors having been less in 1891 than in 
previous year, there was a very marked increase, 
the issue of passports exceeding that in 1890 
by over a thousand. The cause of the Hotels’ 
want of prosperity must be sought elsewhere. 











THE SAPPORO SUGAR FACTORY, 
Since Mr. Asaba, Director of the Sapporo Sugar 
Company, left Tokyo for Hokkaido, for the pur- 
pose of examining the books of the Company, 
on 2tst April last, Mr, Tamura, Manager, Mr. 
Mukai, Accountant and other officers of the 
Company have succeeded in inducing the prin- 
cipal shareholders and creditors to agree to the 
following Settlement :— 

1—The 16,000 shares of the Company shall be 
changed into 33,333 shares. For that purpose each 
share shall be estimated at 15 ven instead of 31 yen; 
the remaining sum of 16 yer per share being regarded 
as lost by the shareholders. 

2.—In increasing the number of shares as stated 
above, 16,0.0 of them shall be distributed «mong 
the original shareholders ; and ou! of the remaining 
17,333 Shares, every crediitor is requested to receive 
sh res at 15 yen per share, in payment uf the sum due 
to hi 

3.—The remaining shares shall be sold to provide 
for the capital of the company. 

4e—Shares handed to creditors in discharge of the 
Company’s debts, shall, of course, carry the ordinary 
interest guaranteed by the Government. 
The subsidy to the Company for last, as well as 
for the present, year, is still in the hands of the 
Hokkaido Administrative Board, owing to the 
temporary suspension of the Company's busi- 
ness, But so soon as the workis recommenced, 
the subsidy will be handed to the Company, and 
itis expected that things will proceeded satis- 
factorily once more. 








THE GOVERNOR OF TOKYO. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun has a paragraph which 
looks to us very like mischief-making. It is 
about Mr. Tomita, Governor of Tokyo. Mr. 
‘Tomita, says our contemporary, has done no- 
thing remarkable since he was appointed Go- 
vernor, but he is nevertheless much liked by the 
citizens, Now, however, the Government is 
about to remove him because he has not shown 
sufficient political zeal, and will give his post to 
MAcVasabal Yasukazu, Governor of Fukuoka, 
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who made himself conspicuous by interfering 
in the recent elections, and who supports a num- 
ber of soshi for political purposes. There is a 
good deal more in the same strain, but it seems 
not worth re-producing. Apparently, however, 
Mr. Tomita has given some offence, for we read 
in the Mippon that a vote of want of confidence 
in him is about to be proposed in the City As- 
sembly. 








OSAKA WATER-WORKS. 
Ir would seem as if Osaka were really likely to 
begin seriously the construction of the long 
expected Water-works. These works were, it 
may be remembered, designed by Major-Gene- 
ral H. Spencer Palmer, R.E., some years ago. 
After much delay the execution of them was 
placed under the charge of Mr. B. Nojiri, Chief 
Engineer to the Osaka Fu. The original design 
was somewhat modified by Mr. Nojiri; the rea- 
son of the modification being that, after much 
difficulty, the Military Authorities were persuad- 
ed to give permission for a high level reservoir 
to be constructed on the Castle Hill, Water 
will gravitate from this reservoir to all parts of 
the town, The untimely death of Mr. Nojiri, at 
the beginning of the present year, interrupted 
the work just as it was ahout to begin in earnest, 
and there have been several months of delay in 
consequence. Onlyalittletimeago Mr. T. Okino 
of the Naimusho, was appointed chief engineer, 
and associated with him was Mr. T. Yoshi- 
mura, well known as having successfully carried 
out the Nagasaki Water-works. It now seems as 
if the work would at last be actively taken in 
hand, The somewhat doubtful policy has been 
adopted of having the pipes cast at the arsenal 
in Osaka, doubtful—because a foundry has 
to be built and fitted specially for the work, and 
it is not very clear of what use the foundry will 
be after it has turned out the 16,000 or 20,000 
tons of pipe needed for the Water-works, The 
source of water-supply for Osaka—the Yodo- 
gawa, a mile or two above the city—can scarcely 
De termed an idealone, but it seems tobe the only 
practical s-urce and will afford a supply infinitely 
better than the wretched one there is at present. 
We only wish there was as good a prospect of 
an immediate beginning of work of a similar 
kind in Tokyo. The delay there in starting on 
this last mentioned work is inexplicable to us. 




















“THE REVUE FRANCAISE. 
Frencu journalism in Japan bas hitherto been of 
a somewhat fitful character, The French com 
munity is sufficiently large to have an organ of 
its own, and consciousness of this fact has led 
various enterprising men to start journals. But 
these ventures have been of necessity abandon- 
ed. Inevery case their fault was too ambitious 
conception. The French residents do not muster 
in sufficiently large numbers to support a daily 
joumal. ‘The British community have no less 
than eight daily newspapers; the American 
community has one—though we doubt whether 
our American friends will acknowledge the dis- 
tinction; the Germans have their Asiatic So- 
ciety, which, by the great excellence of its work, 
contributes materially to their reputation; but 
the French have hitherto had only the Société 
de Langue Frangaise, an organization that serves 
many useful purposes, but can scarcely be re- 
garded as entirely supplying the need we are 
considering. It is with much pleasure, there- 
fore, that we notice the appearance of the Réoue 
Francaise du Fapon, & monthly publication 
brought out under the auspices of a Committee 
numbering men so distinguished as MM. Bois- 
sonade de Fontarabie ; Fouque, French Professor 
at the Nobles’ School; Giraud, French Professor 
at the Officers’ College ; Revilliod, Professor of 
French Law in the Imperial University; Sarazin, 
Attaché of the Foreign Office. together with 
Captain Harada, I.J.I.; Mr. Motono, Attaché 
of the Foreign Office; and Mr. Oumé, Professor 
in the Imperial University. The Review is of 
modest dimensions: the bulkiest number yet 
published only containing 4o pages. But its 
matter is all chosen with judgment, and we need 
scarcely say that with such a Committee of 
Publication the style leaves nothing to be desired 
Political matters are avoided, as might have 
been expected, but in other directions we find 
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many interesting ariicles and items of intelli- 
gence. The publication of the Revfew com- 
menced in January, and we may be permitted 
to hope that it has now secured sufficient sup- 
port to place its permanent success beyoud 
question. The statement of motives published 
by the Committee runs as follows :— 


Il n’existe actuellement en 'Extréme-Orient aucun 
périodique imprimé en langue frangaise et clest A une 
situ tion oussi regrettable que wous avons désiré mettre 
un terme, La Réaue francaise du Fapon, entitrement 
rédigée en frangais, eat destinge Acombler cette lacune 

La Réwue doit, tout d’abord, servir d'organe A la 
Société de Langue frangsise fendée A Tokyo en 1881 
par linsertion des comptes-rendus de ses séances et 
par la publication des conféren:es qui sont faites au 
siége de ceite association. Nous espérons par ce 
moyen encourager le zéle des membres frangiis ct 
Strangers de la Société et en méme temps gagner a 
celle ci de nouvesux adhérents, 

A ces comptes.rendus et 4 ces conférences nous 
ajouterons les articles que les collaborateurs de bonne 
volonté voudront bien usus adresser et dont ils seront 
libres de choisirle sujet (Ia politique exceptée). 

Nous y joindrons les traductinns de certains doca- 
ments japon.is qu'il nous semblera opportun de placer 
sons les yeux de nos lecteurs, 

Nous voulons également, par lceavre que nous 
entreprenons, donner aux Membres japonuis de |: 
Sociéié de Langue frangaixe et A ceux qui étudient 
cette langue des textes que les uns liront avec intéré 
et que les autres, dont les connaissanves sont moins 
avancées, pourront comparer utilemen! avec les 
traduetions qui en auront paru dans les publications 
japonaises. 

Nous voulons enfin, si nos ressources nous le per- 
mettent, faire un services geaiuit de notre Revue «ux 
Etublissements littéraires et scientfiques, aux Salles 
publiques de lecture, aux Cercles de fon es et 
dofficiers, pour entre!enir, parmi les personnes qui les 
fréquentent, 1s cvnnarssance et l'étude de la langue 
frangaise. 

Nous faisons appel, pour mener a bien cette entre 
prise, A la bienveillance et auconcours de tous ceux qui 
Ont 2 coeur de maintenir son rang a 1a langue frangaise 
et de contribuer A son développement au Japon, 






































MR. OL KENTARO AND THE “‘JIYU-TO.” 
Tux long lovked for separation bewween Mr. 
Oi Kentaro and the Radical Party has finally 
come. The thing was managed in a very 
friendly manner. On Tuesday, Mr. Oi addres- 
sed the following letter to the President of the 


Fiyu-to:— 

St%,—When a crisis approaches at home and abroad 
and when the affairs of the nation become complicated and 
troublesome, even the indolent or the crippled are disposed 
to play an active part. In view of the cunditions now ex- 
isting. I feel myself stirred by eve y principle of patriotism 
to exert myself in any country’s behalf Bur if I fullow the 
di: tates of my own judgment, some collision with the policy 
uf the Fiyw-do is inevitable. [have therefore become ap- 
prehensive lest my lanvuage or actions should incur the 
disapproval of the Party. Weare atone as tw our aim, the 
we fare of the natiin. Therefore I desire toact in accnrdance 
with  yown inclination. jn the interests of the country and of 
the cause of liberty, and having adopred this resolution | 
cannot pause to ponder over other marters, I thus find my- 
self compelled to separate from political friends with whom, 
for many years, I have toiled in a common cause. I beg 
my well beluved friend, the Vresident of the Fiyu-to, to 
appreciate my humble desire and suffer me to-organize a 
separate branch of the same Party. I tender my resigna- 
tion from the Fiyu-te and await your favourable reply. 

(Signed) Or Kewraro. 
REPLY. 

SiR,—In answer to yourlette: ashing permission to resign 
your membership of the Fiyu-éo, I desire to express my 
most sincere regret at being obliged to part with a political 
friend whom Ihave esteemed for years. But men must 
obey the dictates of their inclinations. I trust that you 
may long preserve your health and be able to work for the 
welfare of the country. 


(Signed) 


























President of the Fiyw-to. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Tue public is still kept on the tip-toe of expec- 
tation about the political situation, As an 
example of the journalistic paragraphs that 
foment the excitement, we may quote the follow- 
ing from the Kokka¢ :—“ On Friday last Count 
Matsukata drove to the Cabinet, and at once 
proceeded to the Palace, where he is reported 
to have laid before the Emperor the result of 
consultations held in the Cabinet on various 
important matters relating to the political situa- 
tion, At about 1.20 p.m, Count Ito, President 
of the Privy Council, visited the Cabinet, and, 
after a short interview with Count Matsukata, 
went to the Palace and had audience of the Em- 
peror, remaining there until about 3 p.m. 
Meanwhile, Count Oki and Viscount Enomoto 
arrived at the Cabinet, and had a consultation 
with Count Matsukata. By and by the Mini- 





Google 


ster President was again summoned before the 





Sovereign, and presently he and Count Ito 
went home. It is said that the principal topics 
under consideration were the resignations of 
Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa, together 
with the policy of the Government in the im- 
mediate future. The resignations of the above 
two statesmen will probably be accepted in a 
day or two, Count Matsukata had been closet- 
ed with Count Ito early the same morning. 
It is reported that the Minister President went 
to talk over the result of certain Cabinet discus- 
sions as well as the views of the Camera states- 





men. Count Matsukata visited Count Kuroda 
on his way home from Count Ito’s.” 
ee 


It is understood that political affairs have not 
yet been fully settled. The question of the two 
vacant portfolios has led to some difference of 
opinion, and may possibly involve more serious 
consequences. As to the resignations of Count 
Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa, that event also 
has provoked much comment, not merely on 
account of the peculiar object of the two states- 
men’s retirement, but also because they openly 
associated themselves with the Kokumin Kyokai 
before their resignations had been officially ac- 
cepted, It is true that the Kotumén Kyokai 
has not yet been definitely organized as a poli- 
tical party, and it is also true that no doubt can 
be entertained as to the acceptance of the two 
Privy Councillors’ resignations. Nevertheless, 
it would certainly have been more circumspect to 
abstain from taking open part in the proceedings 
of the Kokumin Ryokaé, until the fact of their 
retirement from the Privy Council had been 
officially announced. It is purely a technical 
point, but of course every point, however 
trivial, is eagerly seized upon by the opponents 
of the Government. 








FIRES IN TOKYO. 
Tue spring of this year was unhappily disti 
guished by a number of somewhat serious con- 
flagrations in Tokyo, but the record for 1891 is 
distinctly favourable. We read in the Sfa//s- 
tician (Tokeé Shinsht) that although 675 fires 
occurred in the capital during the year, the 
number of houses burned was only about one 
fourth of the number destroyed in the preced- 
ing year. The figures given by our contem- 
porary are:—Godowns, 4; brick buildings, 5 ; 
houses plastered outside, 2; ordinary tiled 
houses, 483; houses roofed with copper, zinc, 
or tin, 1345 shingled houses, 309 ; bark-roofed 
houses, 7; and houses thatched with reeds, 181. 
The total is 1,125, which shows that in more 
than half the conflagrations the fire was con- 
fined to the house where it originated, The 
value of these buildings alone, without their 
contents, is put at 509,349 yeu, or 452 yen per 
house. Eight people lost their lives and 141 
were injured. 





* 
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The Svafistician considers that the favour- 
able record of 1891 is attributable to the gradual 
enforcement of the building regulations, and to 
the improved means now available for extin- 
guishing fires. But it seems to us rather pre- 
mature to attach much weight to either of these, 
in view of the fact that the fire annals of this 
year’s spring were so peculiarly disastrous. The 
terrible conflagration in the Kanda district, and 
the repeated conflagrations in the Shiba district, 
will bring toa high figure the total for the current 
year. The scenes of these fires were markedly 
unfavourable for purposes of extinction, the 
whole area in each case being covered with 
shanty-like houses lining narrow streets. In 
such quarters the operation of the building re- 
gulations and the carrying out of the new scheme 
of city improvement—both of which reforms 
are possible in an efficient sense only after a 
conflagration has cleared the way for their 
enforcement—must produce excellent results, 
but in places where the city has undergone 
litle change during the past decade, a fire under 
unfavourable circumstances as to wind and 
water-supply would effect just as much destruc- 
tion as ever, In our opinion by far the most 
important factor in diminishing the number of 
fires and mitigating their disastrous effects, is 
the immense improvement that has taken place 
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during the Afeii era in the character of the 
buildings in the business quarter of the city 
This area has gradually been converted into a 
city of fire-proof godowns. The expense’ mast 
have been very great, but the comparative im- 
munity from fires thus obtained is well worth 
the extra outlay. We do not know whether 
any statistics have been compiled from which the 
altered natures of the structures in Tokyo during 
the past twenty-five years could be deduced 
If not, an effort might be made to compile them 
before it is too late. 


THE BRIBERY AFFAIR. 
For a moment much excitement was caused 
among the public by the charge which Mr. 
Inagaki Shimesu preferred in the House of Re- 
presentatives on the last day of the session, and 
several journals complained that the action 
taken by the Special Committee appointed to 
investigate the matter had been superficial and 
unsatisfactory. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that the House itself required only 20 
minutes to come to a decision in secret session, 
The resolve to hold a secret session was taken 
at 5 o'clock, and an hour's recess was then or 
dered, the House re-assembling at 6.10 p.in,, 
and re-opening its ordinary session at 6 30 
p.m. If the committee's inquiry was abortive, 
the same might have been said with still 
greater truth of the House’s secret session. The 
reason of these lame results is now beginning to 
beapparent. For itseems, after all, that the ques- 
tion is reduced lo a mere dispute as to accuracy 
between Mr. Inagaki and Mr. Kuga. The 
former says that the latter made him an offer of 
money; the latter denies that he did anything 
of the kind, and as there are no witnesses the 
truth is hard to ascertain. Mr. Okamoto, who 
was indirectly implicated in the charge by Mr. 
Inagaki, is equally positive in his denials, It is 
a singular fact, too, that whereas several mem- 
bers were at first said to have been similarly ap- 
proached, not one of them has come forward, 
or been induced to give any testimony one way 
ortheother. We read in the Xo&éai by which, as 
already mentioned in these columns, a very de- 
tailed account was given of alleged interviews be- 
tween Messrs. Inagaki and Kuga—that since the 
matter had been reduced to a mere verbal dis- 
pute between the two, it was arranged to hold a 
meeting on the 27th instant, when Messrs. Ina- 
gaki, Kuga, and Okamoto should discuss the 
affair in the presence of the editors of all the 
leading journals of the capital. But before that 
date, Messrs. Inouye Kakugoro and Ito Ken- 
kichi instituted proceedings ina libel suit against 
the Kaishin Shimbun, and it was consequently 
decided that as the result of the suit must dispel 
all doubts, no steps need be taken of a private 
character. There the matter rests, accordingly. 


COUNT SAIGO AND VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA. 
Tur resignations of Count Saigo and Viscount 
Shinagawa having now been officially accepted, 
their connection with the National Union ceases 
to be matier for surprise. Doubtless they had 
assured themselves from the outset that no difii- 
culty would be made about allowing them to 
leave the Privy Council, but it would certainly 
have been more dignified to refrain from enter- 
ing the political arena until all the formalities 
of resignation had been satisfied. Meanwhile, 
the National Union has not yet become an 
openly acknowledged political party. It con- 
tinues to call itself merely a friendly association, 
although it has declared a programme which is 
distinctly political, and although it has now 
resolved to despatch members on a lecturing 
tour through the provinces. The names of the 
lecturers are not yet announced, but the list will 
doubtless be headed by Messrs. Sone, Furusho, 
Hayakawa, Ota, and so forth. For some reason, 
which we do not profess to understand, the most 
powerful speakers on the Government side, 
Messrs. Inouye Kakugoro and Takanashi Tetsu- 
shiro appear to be standing aloof from the 
National Union. It is difficult to conceive that 
these men could drift into the ranks of either 
the Fiyu-to or the Katshin-to, but their absten- 
tion from throwing in their lot with their hitherto 
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on the National side have announced their 
intention of paying their own expenses as 
they tour through the country, an annonunce- 
ment that will be much more welcome to their 
constituents than the plan pursued by the Fiyu- 
fo, namely, calling up n each locality to defray 
the expenses of the politician that visits it. 
Probably philosophers will contend that a nation 
benefits in the long run by being politically 
educated, however elaborate the process, but it 
often occurs to us that if all the time devoted by 
these various politicians to haranguing the people 
and by the people to listening to them, were em- 
ployed in some cause more practically useful, 
things might go on ina happierand more pros- 
perous fashion. 
FOREIGN VISITORS. 

Tae 749i Shémpo makes the arrival of numer- 
ous visitors to Japan an occasion for reminding 
its readers that for many years it has been a 
steady advocate of mixed residence. It is not 
mere love of change, observes our contemporary, 
or a desire to write something out of the com- 
mon that induces it to reiterate the import-| 
ance of Japanese becoming more intimate with 
foreigners. Its views are based on principles 
which ought to be comprehensible to any person 
of ordinary intellectual capacity, It is univers- 
ally acknowledged that there is a difference 
between the intelligence of town and country 
people, as the terms of reproach inaka mono 
and inaka samurat indicate. The quick 
wit of townsfolk is owing to the numerous 
facilities for observation which a town fur- 
nishes.  Itis also the result of social intercourse. 
The wider the experience of the human mind 
the wiser it usually becomes. Hence the visits 
of Japanese to foreign countries are usually a 
fruitful source of intelligence. The number of 
Japanese who can go abroad must necessarily 
be very limited; consequently it is of immense 
importance that foreigners should settle in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and that the results 
of their influence should be felt by the whole 
nation. This the F177 thinks to be absolutely 
essential to the general adoption of improved 
ways of doing things. At present, the dispro. 
portion between the town and the country in 
respect of the affiliation of the essential elements 
of western civilisation is very marked. Mixed 
residence would supply the country folks with 
the stimulus they need, and commerce and in- 
dusiry would soon feel the benefit of such a 
change, could it be effected. The delay in 
Treaty Revision involves the postponement 
of this urgent measure, But in the meantime, 
country folks should be encouraged to make 
all the use they can of the numerous foreigners 
who at this time of year flock to the country. 
Every year it is calculated these amount to 
some 3,000. The money they spend in the 
country is considerable, It is most desirable 
that they should go away with a good im- 
pression of Japan and its inhabitants, The 
Fiji impresses on its readers the importance of 
ireating foreigners with kindness, of providing 
good accomodation, and the like. It is worthy 
of note that the Fijé Shimpo has never allowed 
itself to be borne along on the ever recurring 
waves of anti-foreign feeling. Its editor isdeeply 
impressed with the benefits to be derived 
from foreign intercourse and never wearies of 
warning his countrymen against the danger 
of relapsing into that state of stagnation which 
characterised the ages when no stimulus was 
received from the contact of foreign enterprise. 











THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION’S MEDICAL 
Work. 

Tue Report of the American Board Mission’s 
Work in Osaka, under the care of Dr. Wallace 
Taylor, M.D., shows that during the year 1891, 
the number of patients seen was 2,764, the num- 
ber of consultations held, 13,750, and the num- 
her of operations performed, 337. Dr. Taylor, 
commenting on the year’s record, say: 

While quite an amount of benevolent work is done, 
very much less than our opportunities, 
and less than it should be. We are limived, however, 


by our ability. Arrangements have been made by 
which we hope to be able in the future to do more 
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labourers in Osaka who work for fifteen, twenty and 
some for thirty sen per day and have a family to sup- 
port, hey can pay their rent and live ina fairly 
comfortable style, compared with their class. while 
they are well. But if one of the fimily is taken 
severely ill and needs good care and treatment, or 
ny necident befalls them, they hive no mesns Iai 
by for such an emergency. Besides these there is a 
large number whose means of living is still more in- 
adequate and precarious. When any of either of 
these classes are taken ill they content themselves 
with the cheap treatment of five or ten sen per day, 
if they can afford it, for medicine and no care, If 
this fails they shimbo. If their case requires it they 
are utterly unable to pay the chesp rates at the 
hospital of thirty or thirty five sen per day for this 
class of patients. ‘The consequence is they suffer and 
nger with neglect in their miserable homes. There 
no adequate provision for sick poor in this country. 
We shal be glad to apply the funds that any may 
wish to contribute to meet the expenses of such 
potions. 
The ominous-sounding word shimébo, which 
the Doctor employs, means nothing more than 
that the sick people make up their minds to 
suffer without aid. Want of means is not the 
only cause that drives them to this. There are 
Lill some of the old prejudices to be overcome. 
Speaking of patients suffering from ovarian 
tumour, the Doctor says :— 




















In these cases all the friends of the patient must be 
consulted, and even though the patient herself may 
he willing and even desirous for an operition. some 
Oba san, whose mind has uot yet opened to the ad= 
vancement of surgical skill, may object, and the patient 
be obliged to still continue carrying her burven and 
shimbo. Again, as the result of the sodav she is fre- 
quently told, Oh you are growing old now, and you 
may as well wait and die with this Zobw as without it,” 
and still the patient may not be over forty. ‘The fact 
that an apparently quiescent abdumnal tumor may 
rapivtly take on or be the cause of pathological con- 
ditions that will speedily enianger life, is lust sight 
of. Three of the cases above referred to, that refused 
to submit to operation, resulted in that way during 
the year, without an effort being made to secure relief 


Another interesting remark contained in the 
Report is this :-— 


Vhe kind of patients that seek relief at our hands 
has gradually been changing for the last few years, 
We see fewer of those suffering from the coinmon 
and ortinary forms of disease than we did a few years 
ago, and al rger number of those who suffer from the 
severer and more complicated forms uf disense. ‘This 
is very readily accounted for, from the fact that there 
s an increasingly larger number of fairly qualified 
Japanese physicians now, than there were « few years 
previous, and these receive the patronage of the com- 
mon and ordinary eases, while those who fail to be 
benefited by their fawily or neighbourhood doctors, 
more largely seek relief elsewhere, As the people 
become better acqasinted with what medics! (Western) 
science ca do, there is a growing disposition, as it 
appears to us, to skimbo less, and make a wider effort 
to obtain hel» from those whom they reasonably 
suppose can give them aid. 
































CHOLERA. 

APPREHENSIONS seem to be entertained in some 
quarters that Japan is likely to be visited by an 
epidemic of cholera U year. The dread is 
probably due, in the first place, to the knowledge 
that the terrible disease is raging in India, and 
in the second, to the circumstance that the 
country has enjoyed acomparatively longinterval 
of immunity. The Hoché Shimbun points out 
that whereas last year there were 84 sporadic 
cases of cholera between January 1st and June 
28th this year only some thirty cases were report- 
ed in the same interval. This record ought to 
indicate the absence of an epidemic, for it has 
hitherto been invariably the case that the ad- 
vent of epidemic cholera is presaged by an 
unusually large number of sporadic cases in 
some locality. Nevertheless, the Hoch? thinks 
that as the unwonted coolness of the spring and 
early summer this year is likely to be followed 
by sudden and trying heat, special precautions 
ought to be taken. We cannot say that we 
share this view. 








PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 
Is a member of parliament bound to present to 
the House any petition, duly prepared for law- 
ful purposes, which may be entrusted to him 
by any of his constituents? This curious ques- 
tion recently came up for hearing in the Lord 
Mayor's Coart of London, and the result in thus 
given by the St. Fames’s Budget :—"* An action 


‘There is a large class of day Chrenaht) by Mr A. Chaffers against Mr. H. 
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Hucrs Gibbs and Sir Reginald Hanson, the 
City members of Parliament, was heard in the 
Lord Mayor's Court yesterday before Sir Charles 
Hall, the Recorder. Mr. Chaffers sought to re- 
cover £100 damages for the alleged omission 
by the defendants to present to the House of 
Commons a petition which be had drawn up. 
Mr. Chaffers declared that he, being a British 
subject and a Liveryman of the Wheelwrights’ 
Company, and therefore entitled to petition 
Parliament, requested the defendants last Janu- 
ary to presenta petition to Parliament for the re- 
dress of grievances. The defendants, he said, 
refused to present the petition, whereby he had 
been deprived of his right. After hearing the 
arguments, the Recorder said: I am of opi- 
nion that no case has been made out against 
either of the defendants, and I enter judgment 
of nonsuit with costs.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF SERICULTURE. 


Tur Society recently formed for the promotion 
of sericukture (Sanshi-shinko-kai) appears to 
be growing into an important organization, The 
temporary offices of the Society are in Yama- 
shiro-cho in the Kyobashi District of Tokyo, 
and ata meeting recently held there the follow- 
ing twelve gentlemen were elected Councillors : 
—Messrs. Kanmuchi Tomotsune, Kumagaye 
Magoroku, Yebara Soroku, Mizuochi Kan, Iga- 
rashi Rikisuke, Tatekawa Umpei, Uwomizu 
Itsnji, Tsuda Morihiko, Uyeda Seiichiro. Ando 
Kiuka, Sasada Tsutomu, and Shiota Okuzo. 
The great majority of there are members of the 
House of Representatives, belonging to both 
the supporters and the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. These Councillors have decided to meet 
on the first and third Saturdays in every month, 
and have farther adopted eight resolutions while 
we translate from the Mainichi Shimbun :— 

1.—The Society shall be called the Sanshigyo 
Shinko-kai, and its objects shall be the improves 
ment and development of sericulture. 

2.—Tokyo shall be the head-quarters of the 
Society, aud ils temporary office shail be at No. 
4, Yamashiro cho, Kyobashi District. 

3 —All books and documents vequired for in- 
vestigating gurstions of sericulture shall be collect 
ed at the office of the Society for the use of the 
members. 

—Any one wishing to become a member must 
be introduced by a member, and must send to the 
office an appl cation stating hiswame and address. 

5.—lhe Society shall have 12 Councillors and 


4 Business Managers, 

6.—The term of service of the officers of the So- 
ciety shall be one year, but they may be te-elected. 

7-—There shall be a’ meeting of the Councillors 
twice a month, and a general meeting of the Society 
in October every year, But an emergency general 
meeting may be summoned in accord with a 
resolution of the Council, or an application of at 
least one filth of the members. 

8.—The expenses of the Sociely shall be defray 
ed out of contributions by publicsspiited men, 


CONTEMPT OF o¥FICIALS. 
Mr. Nomura Kusuroku, real or nominal editor 
of the Wippon, has been found guilty of an 
offence against the r4rst Article of the Penal 
Code. In the Nippon of April 15th there 
appeared a very strong attack upon the Head- 
man of the Iwase District of Fukushima 
Prefecture, That official, Mr. Kai Soji, was 
severely censured for his conduct in connection 
with the election of a member of the Prefectural 
Assembly. He was declared to be morally and 
intellectually unfit for his post; to have shown 
glaring partiality towards the Ai-f0 candidate 
and against the Jin-/o ; to have misinterpreted 
the law in a manner which even a three-year-old 
child would have avoided ; and to have in- 
terfered indirectly by guile, intimidation, and 
falsehood. ‘The case appears to have occupied 
a considerable time in hearing, butit was finally 
concluded on the 3oth ultimo in the Tokyo Lo- 
cal Court. The Judges found that the offence 
was proved under the provisions of the 141st 
Article, and that the defendant consequently 
became liable to imprisonment with hard labour 
for a period of from one month to one year, and 
a fine of from 5 to 50 yen. In consideration of 
mitigating circumstances. however, the penalty 
was reduced by two degrees, and a sentence of 
twenty days’ major imprisonment together with 
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a fine of 3 yen was pronounced. We do not 
pity Mr. Nomura. Officials are just as much 
entitled as any one else to protection against) 
the abuse of scurrilous newspapers. This was 
a case lying entirely outside the pale of the 
severe Press Regulations, Mr. Nomura had a 
fair wial in a Court of Law, and itis to be hoped 
that his fate will suggest to other editors the 
necessity of exercising caution before they prefer 
sweeping accusations against any official. 


THE AFFAIR IN SOUL. 
Texrcrams have been received confirming re- 
cent intelligence of an attempt upon the life 
of the Tai-won-Kun, in Sdul. A message 
sent to the Foreign Office by the Japanese 
Representative in the Korean capital, says that 
an explosive burst under the floor in the Prince's 
reception room, The substance employed was 
not dynamite, however, as originally stated, but 
ordinary Korean gunpowder. A quantity of 
this was packed into a wooden box, one foot 
square by six inches deep, and the box was 
placed in the mouth of a warming flue under 
the floor. Presumably reference is made to 
the khang, a kind of underground furnace 
having flues that constitute the basement to 
ahouse. These flues are of stone or wood— 
doubtless the former in the case of a person of 
such importance as the Tai-won-kun, Evidently 
acharge of powder placed in such a place, a 
kind of open gallery, would have either to be 
very large in quantity or to be tamped so as to 
impart the desired direction to its explosive 
energy. The Korean plotters do not appear to 
have understood these essentials. They simply 
puta comparatively small box of powder into 
the flue, and when it burst the explosive for 
naturally followed the line of least resistance 
and distributed itself harmlessly along the flue. 











. 
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A correspondent of the Fiji Shimpo tele- 
graphs an account differing trom the above with 
respect to the chamber in which the explosion 
took place. It is said to have been under the 
floor of the Prince’s bed-room, not his reception 
room, and the correspondent adds that another 
charge of powder was found similarly placed in 
the latter, It would further appear that the in- 
cident occurred at about 1 or 2 a.m, on the 16th, 
not on the 17th as previously stated. The fact 
was kept very quiet, and things have remained 
perfectly tranquil in Sdul ever since. 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 

Forks that have entertained angels unawares 
and folks that have talked with sovereigns it 
cognito, have always been favourite heroes with 
compilers of primers and writers of tales for 
children. There is a story of this nature now 
making the round of the press. [t first appear- 
ed in the columns of the Pal? Mall Budget, 
and it professes to be on account of areal meet. 
ing and conversation with the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Here it is: 

1 was walking the other day in the ‘ Grunewald” 
at Charlottenburg when it sucdenly began to rain 
‘The small pine trees afforded poor shelter, and I had 
already reconciled myself to getting wet through whe 
T noticed a small shed. [entered and lighted a pipe 
Uhesrd hasty steps, and a minute later a young man 
entered in the greenish.grey uniform of the German 
foresters, He did not seem agreeably surprised at 
seeing me, but bowed politely, and sat dewn not far 
off. Presently he tovk a pipe, and searched his pockets 
in vain fora motch. I offered him mine, and he light- 
ing his pipe and in fluent English without the slightest 
trace of foreign ac en 

“Oh, you are English? "— And so are you,” I 
























replied. 

“Oh nol” He laughed and seemed amused, 

© Well wonderful how the Germans acquire 
language!” I exclaimed 

«There is such a difference between our schools 
and yours.” 





You mean to say we don’t learn 
Bat I prefer our 


" Yes, there is. 
anythingy and you learn everything. 
schools, nevertheless. 

“May 1 ask why ?"—" Because we educate the 
character in our public schools and you don't, Two 
little nephews of mine are in a German school, a 
Gymnasium,’ as you call it. Poor little beggars; they 
are kept like slaves.” 

“Oh, nut quite.” he remonstrated, 

“Wull ivs not far off. ‘The object of the German 
schools seems to b- to keep the boys in dependence, 
while we try to make them dependent. 


gle 
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The young forester kept silence. Alter a while he 
said: “ Lhere is going to be a change”—Did he 
mean a change in the weather? 1 locked up to the 
sky snd said?" Yes, 1 hope the sun is coming out 
He smiled. " [hope so,too, But I just thought of 
a change in our school system.” 

‘You mean on account of that young man, the 
Emperor?" 

“Yes, on account of that young man, the Emperor,” 
He put a singular stress on these words. 











“Well, he tries to do his best,” said Lo * Heisa 
plucky young fellow, and | take great interest in his 
doings.” 


"A good many people do, but they only do it to 
criticise him.” 

“That does not matter, Certainly he has his fvults, 
Some writer says every child is born with two horns, and 
he must wear them off before he becomes reasonable. 

“*And has he still his horus 

“To a certain extent. In spite of that he is a 
wonderful ni Don't you think s 2” 

“ [do not know.” 

“Just imagine what he has done, When he came 
to the throne he was a devoted follower of Kisiarck, 
until he saw that Bismarck was nothing but an old 
tyrant, And then he sent him home, and tried to 
introduce reforms in every branch of public life. He 
introduced reforms in the schools, in the army, in so- 
cial legislature—” 

“And therefore they call him unsteady 1?” 

"So he is, He wants to do too much all at once. 
He thinks he knows everything better than any one 
else—"” 

“€Oh, no, he does not think so !” 

“At least people say—” 
Iam afraid people say a good deal. 
Emperor would be glad if thy left him al 
But that is only possible if he resigns 

© Resigns?” ashed the young mt as if the very idea 
horrified him, 

* Every statesman is naturally subject to cr 
And he must get used to that,tuo, I should advise the 
Emperor to read English papers as wuch as possible.” 

“Why?” 

“In them he would hear a good de-l of untruth 
about him. but also a good deal of truth.”—" Quite 
so. Ie reads them.” 

‘Lhey say he gut wild the other day over Punch.” 

The young fellow lnughed. “' You meen that poem 
about Struwwelpeter? 1 should say the Einperor ean 
stand things like that!” 

“If he can’t at present, he will by-and-by, 1 have 
no doubt he will turn out a great man—he has a sense 
of duty to God aud men; he has energy, and if he 
only acquires a little modesty he is sure to succeed. 
That is to say— 

The young « 

“ Well?” 

“ If his health does not prevent him 

My companion suddenly ruse. “Thank you,” he 
said, “for your kind opinion. With God's help I will 
do the best for my people. La the German lk mperor 

He took my hand and give it a hearty 
“If you happen to speak with your country= 
men about me, tell them I like their straightlorward- 
ness, Leben Sie wohl.” 

He put his gun on his back and walked off, When 
Irecovered my astonishment | saw him walking on 
the road, uoright as a pine-tree. 

“That was the German Enperor! ‘That simple, un- 
affected fellow! God bless him! And no one shall 
in future talk badly of him in my presence. 























T think the 
ne.” 














n looked at me attentively : 





” 





anyself.” 


shake. 

















YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 
A spgcrat meeting of the Yokohama Literary 
Society was held on Friday evening, at the Van 
Schaick Hall, to “ welcome home ” its popular 
president Mr. J. T. Griffin, who has just re- 
turned from his annual visit to Europe. There 
was a gratifying attendance of members, who 
accorded Mr. Griffin a perfect and long- 
sustained ovation when he mounted the plat- 
form to introduce the programme. In a 
brief but characteristic speech, he said that 
he responded with much pleasure to the in- 
vitation of the society to attend the meeting. 
He had understood, however, that he was 
to occupy the position of their guest that even- 
ing, but it seemed that they wished him to 
resume the duties of his presidentship at once.— 
(Hear, hear.) He had travelled over many lands 
and crossed many seas since he left Yoko- 
hama, but now that he was amongst them again 
his visit to Europe seemed but asa dream, and 
he felt that scarcely more than a fortnight 
had elapsed since he had bade them good-bye 
at one of their ordinary fortnightly meetings. 
He hoped that in their next winter session he 
would be able to give the society a paper upon 
his recent journeyings—(hear, hear)—but he 
would have to ask them foralittle time in which 
to properly arrange his notes, Mr. Griflin con- 
cluded, amid applause, by thanking the society 
for the cordial and hearty welcome home which 
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had been given him, A nice programme of 
music and readings followed, the principal item 
being an extempore address by Prof. Ladd, of 
Yale University, upon “ Psychology,” a subject 
which, presenting as it does a wide field for 
interesting original research in its myriad de 
partments, yet requires a more than ordinary 
method of condensation when introduced as an 
individual item in a literary entertainment given 
on a sultry night in July, Appended is the 
programme :— 














2—Duet Piano and Organ Overture...Fierrabras, ron Schubert. 
Miss Sale, Mr. Fenton. 
—Lecture—Certain lines of research and discovery in Modern 
Psychology Prof. Ladd. 
PART. Te 











1.—Piano Solo 


Song '* Spinning” Cowen... 
Song the Fire icin 

Song ‘* The Masguerade,”” Michael 

§—Song the Erl King,” Schubert 


La Gazelle” Richard Hoffman. 
‘Miss L, Smith. 





MAJOR FUKUSHIMA, 
Ir is now several months since the above-men- 
tioned plucky equestrian set out on his ride 
from Berlin to Vladivostock. It will be re- 
membered that he undertook to do the whole 
journey on the same horse. Serious doubts are 
entertained as to the animal’s capability of 
travelling, day after day, during the hot season, 
and over badly kept roads. Telegraphic infor- 
mation has been received announcing the 
arrival of the Major in Kazan, a city lying 430 
miles East of Moscow on June 6th. Ivis 
stated that both horse and rider were in perfect 
condition, Major Fukushima’s rides averaged 
about 25 miles per day. He left St. Petersburgh 
on April 7th, Between that city and Mos- 
cow, he rode over hard frozen snow, and 
the animal, from day to day showed no signs 
of fatigue, but in the journey on to Kazan 
fearfully muddy roads had to be passed, and the 
horse had a hard time of it. On June 6th it 
was estimated Major Fukushima had done about 
a fourth of the distance to be traversed. There 
is every probability, we should say, of his ac- 
complishing the feat he has undertaken, His 
arrival in Japan will cause quite a sensation, 








THE RADICALS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS. 
Tue problems which the Radicals have set be- 
fore themselves for solution before the opening 
of the next session of the Diet, are of a tolerably 
comprehensive character. The Zokyo Shimpo 
gives the following list of them : 
EpucationaL DeraetTMenr. 
t.—ls the present system of education suited to the people’s 
standard of living ? 
2.—What methods ought to be pursued in establishing 
technical schools? 
Aaricuttuxat. anp Commexctat DeParTMenr. 
1.—What methods should be pursued in protecting marine 
industries with a view to their promotion ? 
What are the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of public and private ownership of furests and moots ? 
3.—What commercial or industrial enterprises have 
gressed and what have declined since the Restoration, 
and what enterprises may be expected hereafter to 
flourish oF otherwise ? 
The methods of devel: 








2. 





¢ Sericulture ? 
the Tea Industry 
$—The methods of develoving the Spinning Industry ? 
6.—The steps to be taken with r gard to Bourses? 
What enterprises should be undertaken aload ? 
The methods to be. pursued fur establishing offices to 
insvect agricultural products in the localities? 
10.—Among articles uf natural production, which call for 
rotection—as, for example, silc. tea, tubacc», sugar, 
emp, indigo, rice, barley, eape-seed, and beans ? 
Communications DevartwENT. 
1.—What steps should be taken to reduce the freizht on 
goods carried by protected steamship companies ? 
2.—What maritime routes should be opened in home and 
foreign waters ? 
3.—In what places should telegraphs be established ? 











A SUIT AGAINST MR. IWASAKI YANOSUKE. 
A CuInaman, whose name is given in the ver- 
nacular press as Ching Mei-kyn, has instituted 
legal proceedings against Mr. Iwasaki Yano- 
suke, and Mr. Nabeshima Magorokuro for the 
recovery of 75,000 yen, lent to the latter on the 
security of the Hanijima coal mine, which was 
sold to Mr. Iwasaki after the loan was made. 
In the event of the yield of coal being in ac- 
cordance with his expectations, Mr. Iwasal 
the time of the purchase of the mine, promised 
to add the sum of 100,000 yen to the purchase 
money. This money has not yet been paid, 
and Mr. Ching maintains that since the sum of 












75.000 yen was lent to Mr. Nabeshima on the 
security of the mine, which, without the lender's 
consent, was subsequently sold, the court should 
order that the amount due to him with interest 
be refunded out of the 100,000 yen promised by 
Mr. Iwasaki, The suit takes the form of a 
petition for the transference of rights. Mr. 
Hatoyama is representing Mr. Iwasaki in the 
case, which was opened on the 23rd ultimo. 





LUCERNE. 
Tae commercial and industrial societies of 
Lucerne have organised a Verkehrsbureau (an 
Oficial Enquiry Office) which was opened on 
May rst, at the beginning of the season, and 
which will remain permanently open all the year 
round, The municipal authorities, the admini- 
strations of the various railways, whose lines 
connect with Lucerne, which is the junction of 
so many interesting routes; the steamboat com- 
pany of the Forest Cantons and Zoug Lakes, 
the bankers, and all those interested in the 
prosperity of Lucerne, have lent their support. 
The aim of this Office is to furnish trustworthy 
information to the multitude of foreigners who 

these parts, about the sights of the town, 
excursions on the Lake or in Central Switzer- 
land, the arrivals and departures of trains, rail- 
road connections, board in hotels and pensions, 
local taxation, &c., &c. General utility is the 
password of the Office, and no charge is made 
for information given or servicesrendered. The 
primary object is to assist visitors. Letters of 
inquiry are promptly and gratuitously answered. 





THR GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
Tur ¥ (ji Shimpo repeats its wonted assertions as 
to the attitude and policy of the Government 
towards the Opposition. Our contemporary 
maintains that the feeling of emnity to the Ad- 
ministration is deep-seated, and that nothing 
but the greatest unity in the Cabinet and clear- 
ness of policy will enable it to tide over the 
difficulties of the situation, If the present Cabinet 
feel itself unequal to the task before it, it would 
be well for it to retire. If to surrender office 
to antagonists would prove too galling, let the 
alternative of handing over the reins of govern 
mentto friends be adopted. From whatever point 
of view the situation is regarded, unity of purpose 
in the Cabinet is the one desideratum, which 
seems to the F777 to be difficult of attainment, 











MR. HOSHI TORU. 

Tue Choya Shimbun published the following 
paragraph :—" People who occupy high posi- 
tions are generally conspicuous for the liberality 
of their subscriptions and contributions. It is so 
with Mr. Hoshi, President of the House of Re- 
presentatives and leader of the Fiyu-to. Out 
of the four thousand yer which he receives an- 
naally, he gives one thousand to Count Itagaki, 
President of the Party to meet the latter’s petty 
expenses, and he also contributes one thousand 
to the coffers of the Party, Thus he pays away 
one half of his salary. It is said that he agreed 
to discharge this obligation before he was elect- 
ed to the post of President of the House.” The 
Hochi evidently implies that the above disposi- 
tion of Mr. Hoshi’s stipend was a condition of 
his elections to the post of President. Itisa 
curious notion, and we find some difficulty in 
crediting it. 








THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Tak Asiatic Society (Zoho-kyokai) held its 
second general meeting on the 27th ultimo in 
the rooms of the Society tor Relieving Sufferers 
by Marine Disaster, in the Public Park, Shiba. 
Ninety-one members were present. A letter 
was read from Count Soyejima, the Vice-Pre- 
sident, announcing hisinability to attend through 
illness; explaining that the arrangements for 
establishing a school of the Russian language 
were nol yet complete, prophesying useful results 
from the Society’s labours, and suggesting thatas 
the writer was not likely to be able to serve for 
any length of time as Vice-President, some one 
should be elected in his place. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Oi Kentaro, and the amended 





Rules of the Society were passed nem. con. A 
ballot for the post of President resulted in the 
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election of Count Soyejima, and Mr. Watanabe 
Kunitake was chosen as Principal Treasurer. 
Twenty-four Councillors were also elected. 





THE RIGHT OF NAVAL OFFICERS TO RESIGN. 
Our readers doubtless remember the case of 
Mr. Hearson which excited so much interest in 
the East recently, We now read the following 
in a home exchange :—* Mr. Hearson's action 
against the Lords of the Admiralty became yes- 
terday (May 19th) before the Court of Appeal. 
While an engineer in the Royal Navy he re- 
signed his commission and, with permission, 
went to take an appointment in China. He 
was arrested and brought home, but released on 
habeas corpus, when he brought an action for 
damages, which was decided against him. After 
hearing arguments in support of his application 
for a new trial, the Master of the Rolls said Mr. 
Hearson was not entitled to resign without the 
permission of the Admiralty, and that, having 
done so, he was a deserter and ought not to have 
been released on habeas corpus. The appeal 
was dismisséd with costs.” 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Tue following is extracted from the annual re- 
port of this company for 1891:—Fire Depart- 
ment—The losses by fire during the year have 
amounted to £871,332 138. 4d., which includes 
all losses actually ascertained and paid, and a 
full estimate of all claims that had arisen prior 
to 31st December, 1891. The directors have, 
as usual, set aside one-third of the fire premiums 
received during the past year, as a provision 
against liability on the unexpired fire policies of 
1891. In the Life Department 3,688 policies 
were issued during the year 1891, assuring, after 
deducting sums reinsured, £1,670,790, and 
producing new premiums to the amount of 
463,287 148. 3d., together with 367 bonde se- 
curing the sum of £20,628 1s. 0d. yearly of im- 
mediate annuities, and £1,085 yearly of suvi- 
vorship annuities, and £433 4s. 61. of deferred 
annuities, for which the company received the 
sum of £218,012 tos. 4d. by single payment, 
and £695 138. 7d. by annuai premium, The 
claims during the year, including 51 endow- 
ments, were 564 in number, under 689 policies ; 
and the sums amount, with bonus addtions, to 
£499.253 58 5d. The profit and loss account, 
including (he anappropriated balance of £56.358 
138. U1d., brought forward from 1890, amounted 
to £223,374 16s. 4d. out of which a dividend of 
twenty shillings per share on 100,000 shares, 
one-half payable znd May and the other half rst 
November, was declared, together with a bonus 
of ten shillings per share, leaving a balance of 
£58,374 168. 4d. to be carried forward. 





THE LOSS OF THE “ HAIPHONG.” 

Tae “Douglas” steamer Hufphong, with a 
cargo of sugar from Hongkong and Formosa for 
this port, has gone ashore near Shimoda. The 
Pokosuka Maru, which went to the scene of the 
disaster to render assistance, returned to Yoko- 
hama on the goth ult., and broaght into port the 
crew and captain of the steamer. They report 
that their vessel is wedged in upon the rocks, 
seven anda half miles south-east of Shimoda, 
and there is every possibility that with the first 
strong breeze she will go to pieces. The cargo 
and vessel are valued at $200,000, 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Tue sixth annual meeting of the foreign and 
native ministers of the Evangelical Association 
of North America began in Tokyo on Wednes- 
day, the 2th June. Thirteen native pastors and 
five foreign missionaries were present at the 
opening exercises, which were conducted by Rev. 
F. W. Voegelein, the President of the Mission, 
Itis expected that the daily sessions will con- 
tinue at least until Saturday. The body meets 
in the school-rooms of the Evangelical Theolo- 
gical Seminary, at No. 49, Tsukiji. During the 
session, the native pastors will unitedly hold 
services al the various chapels of the Mission in 
the city. On Sunday, special union services 
will be held in the Krecker Memorial Church, 
in Tsukiji, beginning 9 a.m. The work of the 
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year gives the appearance of prosperity, and the 
workers all seem filled with intense interest in 
the work of the annual meeting. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Ar the sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany held in Edinburgh, the directors’ report for 
the year ending 31st December, 1891, was 
adopted. In the Life Department 1,133 policies 
were completed for £523,570 yielding £19,241 
in new premiums, the claims including bonus 
additions amounted to £252,198 and the life 
funds, increased by the sum of £98,418 were 
£3:185,795 at the close of the year. The net 
fire premiums for the year were £311,332 and 
the losses paid and outstanding £389,888. The 
account showed a balance of £71,305, out of 
which the directors declared a dividend of 16 
percent. and a bonus of 1} per cent.— £7,500 
was added to reserve and a balance of £11,305 
carried forward to next year. 


THE INDEPENDENTS. 
A mextine of thirteen Independent members of 
the Lower House was held at the office of the 
Independents, Tameike, Akasaka, on the 26th 
ultimo, when it was decided that every day 
having a 1 ora 6 in its calendar number—as 
the rst, 6th, r1th, and so forth—should be con- 
sidered regular days for meeting, and that steps 
should be taken to conduct investigations of 
political and administrative problems. The In- 
dependents can scarcely hope to remain long in 
their present position. They will have to throw 
in their lot with either the Government or the 
Opposition ere long. 





cura. 
Concernine anti-foreign feeling in Szechuen, 
the Rev. W. M. Uperaft writes as follows in the 
Chinese Recorder :— 

Are the anti-foreign reports and rumours spreading ? 
Our experience in Western Szechuen goes to prove 
that they are, ‘The trouble is of a dual nature. There 
is the exaggerated, distorted report of what took place 
last year down the great river. The crowning of that 
long series of outrages by the sudden destruction of 
foreign property at Ichang made » profound impres- 
sion ateven this distant point. he tea-shops circu- 
lated their version of the affair, the people, ever credu- 
lous of the strange and exciting, believed, and suspi- 
cion was born of that belief. For the past few weeks we 
have been feeling a revival of that suspicion and our 
pos tion in consequence has sometimes been unpleasant. 
There was a report of “baby eating,’—the ghost th t 
no one seems able to lay. It was cried on the street 
that the foreigners had bought a baby snd exten 
There was excitement, and it appearei to need only a 
few more favouring circumstances to develop a guod- 
sized trouble, as the city was filled with military stu- 
dents, and this is the step taken by our enemies to en 
sure those circumstances, One evening at dusk, a I 
of sixteen came to the gate-Keeper of our house an 
offered to sell a child to the foreigners, through him, 
for ten thousand cash, the money to be divided so as 
to give the gate keeper a respectable bonus. ‘The Ind 
went off with the understanding that the child was to 
be brought the next morning. he gate keeper then 
communicated with us; we informed the yamén, and 
in the morning when the child (« oy of seven years) 
was brought, we handed both him and his conductor 
over to the officials, it being their province to deal with 
such acase ‘They allured the boy to the yamén with 
sundry promises, discovered who his father wa 
degraded member of the Ka-tihui (IKo-lao-hui_ it is 
nearer the coast)—gave him a beating, and finally 
issued a proclamation praising foreigners, and waru. 
ing evil doers. ‘This we trace to the reports of down. 
river outrages. 

The other trouble is native, and perhaps the more 
serious. While on a journey north of this city, a few days 
since, we met with a comp ny of men, who are carrying 
ona propagansia against foreigners and foreign things 















































n general, ‘There were said to be ten in the gang, 
and they claimed to be under the special protection of 
the Viceroy. Their plan is to go to large towns and 


markets, erect a stand, make a grest show and noise, 
one or two preach their crusade and sell books at this 
central stand, the rest disperse among the crowd and 
distribute their little books (which are sold at three 
cash) all through the place. ‘The printed matter warns 
the people against foreigners, who are said to aim at 
the ‘sovereignty of the empire, among other sinister 
designs. ‘The people are warned agsinst foreign calico, 
foreign rice, foreign opiui and sv on, at the same time 
they are exhorted to obey their parents (an instiuction 
badly needed in these wistricts) #ad so on; thus the 
book can be called a good bovk” and it sells resdily. 
‘The first p»ge says the publication is issued by an 
official of the second grade at the provincial capital, 
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but the men themselves were said to come from a city 
nearer to this place, They intend to go south and 
and visit the provinces of Yinnan and Kueichow after 
a prolonged tour in Szechuen. ‘The public pre-ching 
is of a fiery and direct kind ; foreigners are held up to 
odium, much to the delight of the farmers and pea- 
sants who are ever ready for the strange and unnatural. 

Perhaps we see things larger than they are, but all 
these runours indicate a drift—but whither? The 
country districts are being infecied, as witness the fact 
that a man who is an inquirer here, walked from a 
distant town to inquire into the truth of the rumours 
about us being spread around his native town, which 
does not lie on any main thoroughfare, heing simply 
the centre of a farming district, 10 recognise frets 
does not indicate panic. The measures taken by the 
foreign community at Shanghai, Hankow, and else- 
Where are wise; we pray they may be effectual in 
securing the desirea end 














MR. RUDYARD KIPLING AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kirtine has given dire offence to 
the Americans of San Francisco by accepting 
their hospitality and then criticising them. So 
they say at least, but inasmuch as we do not 
know of what hospitality he was the recipient or 
in what manner he repaid it, we can form no 
idea of the merits of the question, At all events 
a New York Club has blackballed the brilliant 
author, and people allege that the “ pilling” was 
due to his treatment of the San Franciscans. 
But it seems doubtful that New York should 
take up the cudgels on behalf of San Francisco. 
Kipling’s account of the former city had quice 
enough salt init to make the citizens wince, 
without anything additional from San Francisco. 
Be that as it may, here is the pleasant little 
parody which a certain New York writer has pub- 
lished of Kipling’s ballad “ East and West :”— 


There are men in the West, gentlemen, as good as God 
e’er raised, 

Wih hearts as warm and hands 
praised 

Theie salt is free to the stranger, as free as the wind that 
biows, 

Krom out the warm Pacific, to melt the Sierra's snows. 

Rudyard was there with his venal pen to raise the Yankee 
dust, 

And he raised it with the Yankee’s hair, 
Yan ee s crust 

He riddled his host with the pen of a cad, in his charming 
British way, 

And trampled. his salt beneath, 
they say. 

Then up and spoke the ’risco men, ‘As our guest we 
were his cuides. 

To show him all we had to show, and he took it out of our 
hides 5 

He ate wur salt and drank our cup, and all that we had 

Then he stabbed his hosts like a Ghazi; an Indian idea 
of bz 

We gladly bowed to the genius bright the British stranger 
had, 

Nor dreamed that the brains of a genius were hid in the 
head of aad. 3 

Hut bipling’s gone from out our house, a raw, rough 
Rudyard hey 

“With the mouth of a bell, and the he 
head of a gallow's tree? 

For thirty pieces of silver the host was sold by the guest, 

This may be the style of Hindostan, but “ it isn’t the way 
of the West ”” 

Rudyard again sailed over the sea, Kipling to Gotham 
came; 


as free, as ever poet 


eating the 


his feet, at a dollar a line, 





t of hell, and the 








He'd quite fo-got the ’¥risco lot, for India knows no 
shame. 

He drank again the Yankee’s cup, once more he ate his 
salt 


He asked a closer fellowship—but ’Frisco called a halt, 

‘The message came. “ Against his host he turned his ingrate 
ens 

He is not fit at board to sit with Vanicee gentlemen. 

“But if he thinks the price was fair, when brethren wait to 


sup, 
Why, men of Gotham, turn him down when ye have called 


‘him up” 

The club men read the message brief, their ballots did the 
rest 

Rudyard no brother to them could be, though Kipling be 
their guest 

‘They feast the writer, not the man, the brain and not the 
brawn. 

‘There is no brotherhood ’twixt them and India’s ‘ Jackal 
spawn.” 


stroke which manhood gave a Llush of shame 
raise 
Vo Kipling’s cheele, and bid him seek for honor first, then 
raise 5 
Perhaps he'lllearn that in this West we scorn the venal pen, 
And hold the man who stabs his host a bravo among men. 
Lowell Arena. Woonvanp Kinputne, 











SUICIDE OF A JUDGE. 

Ir is probable that the rumour circulated in 
Tokyo on the 2gih ultimo with reference to the 
suicide of the Prefect of Gifu, had its origin in 
a sad event which occurred on the 28th m the 
Kaisuiyoku, at Tomioka, in this Prefecture. 
Judge Yoshinari Shinnojo, of the Tokyo Local 
Court, had been suffering for a considerable 
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time from mental trouble, and under medical 
advice he proceeded to the sea-side at Tomioka 
for the purpose of recruiting his health. But on 
Tuesday last he cut his throat with a dogefana, 
and expired before medical aid could be obtain- 
ed. A coroner's inquest held the following day 
found that he had taken his life in a fit of insanity. 


KYORITSU JO GAKKo. 
Tun annual exhibition of the Kyoritsu Jo-gakko 
took place last evening at 212, Bluff, and prov- 
ed a most decided success in every particular. 
In the vocal selections the graceful and natural 
actions of the children were particularly notice- 
able, while their voices harmonised with pleas- 
ing effect. The piece of the evening was 
the recitation by Miss Haru Kondo, entitled 
“Paul's defence before King Agrippa.” The 
charming manner of its excution would have 
done honour to a far older and more experienced 
elocutionist. The various essays were also much 
appreciated by the large audience which had 
assembled, and particularly the Valedictory, 
which, though short, was to the point and gave 
sympathetic expression to the feelings which 
prompt one on sach occasions. Programme :— 
Pravin. 


ift up your Heads”” Piano and Organ Duet 
from Handel... Misses Major and Miu 















Scripture Recitation” : Childrens 
. Miss Hyaku Suzuki, 
ea eo epg Rd Chitare 







tugenie Gordon. 
saez The School 
‘Miss Nobu Hayashi, 
io. § Mendelssohn. 
Miss Au 


‘Only a Golden Croc 
Part Song from 
‘Womantiness 








nwer of Words” 
from an Offertoire 
Essay—The Mixhty Works of 
Music—" Poet and Peasant ""—Piano Di 
Overture frm Von Suppe—Misses Major and Bewick. 
Recitation—Paul’s Defence before 
King Agrippa 
Essay—! lapanese) Address to Graduates 
Music—* Spring and Summer ” 
Essay— the Student's Sanitarium, 
Music—“ Jesus High in Glory ""—Hymn.... 
Recitation, He Leadgth. me (adapted) 
Music—'" Lift thine Eyes ""—Mendelssotin. 
Valedictory... Miss Eleanor Bewick. 
PRasKNTATION OF DirLovas. 
Music “Te Deum Jackso 


Music~Theme 








... Miss Harn Kondo. 
‘Miss Oto Okada. 

ngs from Gaul. 
-Miss Kivo Meri. 
Children, 
Miss Shika Ino. 


























‘The School. 





MURDERED IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 
Tur Choya Shimjun gives meagre particulars 
of a ghastly murder recently been commited 
in a first-class railway carriage between the 
Kasana and Koyama stations. The victim was 
a merchant, who left Mito on a business visit 
to Tokyo, and was last seen alive at Kasana 
station. He had in his possession, at the time 
of leaving home, 1,500 yen, but when his dead 
body was discovered by the railway officials at 
Koyama station the money was all missing. Two 
travellers, who boarded the train at Kasana, are 
suspected of being the murderers. 


THE EMPEROR'S VISIT TO COUNT GOTO. 
Tue Official Gasette announces that the Em- 
peror will visit Count Goto's private residence 
at Takanawa onthe 4th of July, and that the 
Empress will proceed thither on the sth. In 
each case the departure from the Palace will be 
at 1p m., and the route chosen will be by Ata- 
rashi-bashi, along the Atago-sh'ta-street, through 
Shiba Park by the back road, over Akabane 
Bridge, and along Mita-dori. 


SETTLERS IN THE HOKKAIDO, 
Tue total number of families which setiled in 
the Hokkaido last year is stated to have been 
4.389, representing 15,164 persons—8,562 males 
and 6,602 females. This shows a decrease on 
the year 18go, but it has to be borne in mind 
that the Zondenhe?, military settlers, who went 
to the Hokkaido last year were few compared 
with those in the previous year, so that, in point 
of fact, the number of ordinary emigrants was 
larger in 1891 than in 1899. 


MR. KANEKO KENTARO. 
His Majesty THe Eapsror has been pleased to 
present a sum of one thousand yen to Mr. 
Kaneko Kentaro, chief Secretary of the House 
of Peers, who starts for Europe to-moriow to 
represent: Japan_at the Conference on Inter- 
national Law. The conference is to be held in 
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Zurich, not in Geneva, as previously stated in 
these columns, the former town having advanced 
the claim that 1892 is the five-hundredth an- 
niversary of some great event—we are not sure 
what—in its history. 


GARDEN PARTY IN TOKYO. 
On Monday afternoon the Vice-Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Madame Hayashi enter- 
tained the members of the Corps Diplomaligue, 
the leading foreign residents of Tokyo, anda 
number of Japanese officials at a garden party 
in the grounds of their official residence. The 
weather, unfortunately, was showery, but, as 
arrangements had been made for that contin- 
gency, the guests were enabled to remain under 
shelter while witnessing an exceptionally fine dis- 
play of fencing by the leading experts of Tokyo. 


THE DEMOCKATIC NOMINEES. 
A TELEGRAM received in Tokyo on Saturday 
announces that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson 
are the democratic nominees for President and 
Vice-President. Mr. Cleveland’s nomination 
was expected, of course, but with regard to Mr. 
Stevenson we know nothing. It almost seems 
as though some mistake had been made in send- 
ing the message across the wires. The contest 
between the two Parties may now be expected 
to be of a very close character. 


PASSPORTS. 

Tue Tokyo News Agency reports that a great 
number of applications for passports have of 
late been made to the Japanese Authorities on 
the plea of the applicants’ ill-health, but that it 
has been decided not to grant any passport for 
a period longer than two weeks. We believe 
that the News Agency has been misinformed. 
No heroic departure of that nature is likely to 
be taken by the Japanese Government, at any 
rate without due notice. 


NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
We are informed by the Manager of the New 
Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited, that he on 
Wednesday received the following telegram from 
London with regard to the Bank's position :— 
“Every probability of early re-construction. 
Welton’s appointment (as Liquidator) post- 
poned for a week.” 





THE PREVECT OF GIFU. 

A rumour, emanating from sources which we 
areunable to trace, was current on Wednesday in 
Tokyo to the effect that the Prefect of Gifu had 
committed suicide, From inquiries which we 
have instituted, we believe the statement to be 
entirely groundless. 


BXPORT DUTY OW ITALIAN RAW SILK. 
Tue Oficial Gasetle publishes a telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. Kumazaki, Japanese Consul 
in Rome, under date the 26th ultimo, to the 
effect that the Senate has passed a Bill for 
abolishing the export duty on raw silk. 


MR. MITSUHASHI. 
Mr. Mitsunasat Nosuxata, Councillor of the 
Kanagawa Kencho, has received the additional 
appointment of Vice-Director of the Yokohama 
Temporary Harbour Works Office. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR, 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
eine Ries 


The Ministerial question continues to absorb 
public aitention. As we stated in our last 
weekly summary, the statesmen of the Xuro- 
maku group—Counts Ito, Kuroda, Yamagata, 
and Oyama—have held several conferences at 


the residence of the Minister President of State, | 


better informed report that the primary purpose 
of the conferences was to consider what can be 
done to secure the unity and strength of the 
Ministry, and thata change of Premier undoubi- 
edly constituted a topic of discussion. The re- 
sults of the conferences are not yet known; but 
from the fact that the Ministers of State were 
specially requested to assemble in the Cabinet 
office on Friday, it may be supposed that some 
definite plan had been agreed upon provisionally 
between the Minister President and the four 
kuromaku statesmen, We have to be especially 
prudent, however, in making forecasts of Mi 
sterial changes atthe present moment, for the 
question is complicated by the introduction 
of a novel and important factor into the situa- 
tion, namely the organization of the National 
Union. No Cabinet can have much hope 
of passing its measures in the Dict, unless 
itis supported by the new party. It is an un- 
doubted fact, as the Choya Shimbun observes, 
that there are in the Government and among 
the Camera statesmen two distinct factions, one 
advocating a strong and the other a moderate 
policy toward the Opposition, Count Yama- 
gata, Viscount Shinagawa, Count Saigo, and 
several others are the recognized leaders of the 
strong faction, while the other faction is under 
the control of Counts Ito and Inouye. Not 
that these two sections are irreconcilably opposed 
to each other, or that their respective leaders are 
incapable of cSoperation under certain condi- 
tions. Indeed they have hitherto worked to- 
gether on all important occasions. But the 
creation of the National Union, with a definite 
programme, with leaders like Count Saigo and 
Viscount Shinagawa, and with a following of 
young ambitious politicians—the Kokkad calls 
them desperadoes, who will not brook any half- 
hearted policy toward the Opposition—the crea- 
tion of such a party has greatly augmented the 
difficulty of organizing any Ministry calculated 
to meet the views of the different sections in the 
Government and the Kuromaku statesmen. 





* 
a" 

The conduct of Count Saigo and Viscount 
Shinagawa, with regard to the Kokumin Kyokai, 
has elicited different comments from different 
papers. The Opposition journals welcome 
them in their new career of party leaders. Those 
papers, however, express wonder at the parti- 
ality shown by the Authorities, for the two states- 
men, while still Privy Councillors, have been 
suffered to attend the meeting of a political 
party and to deliver political speeches, while 
Count Okuma was compelled to resign on ac- 
count of his interview with Count Itagaki. Not 
only the Opposition journals but the Micht 
Nichi Shimbun and the Tokyo Shimpo strongly 
condemn the inconsiderate conduct of Count 
Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa. The Choya 
Shimbun alone defends their procedure, on the 
ground that the National Union, whatever it 
may eventually become, is at present a purely 
social institution, and that the speeches delivered 
by the two Privy Councillors were not political, 
being simply declarations of their resolve to 
serve the country to the best of their capacity. 
Viscount Shinagawa’s speech is severely criti- 
cized by the press, on account of the crude and 
sanguinary character of the sentiments expressed 
by him. His solemn vow that his head and 
that of Count Saigo should be* forfeited at any 
time, if they served the interests of any particular 
clan, is denounced as an incentive to assassina- 
tion and marder, The papers, in order to ridi- 
cule the extravagance of such language, publish 
various caricatures of political assassinations 
purporting to be the results of the Viscount’s 





speech. 


+ 
A fortnight ago, it was believed in certain well 
informed circles that Count Matsukata had, 


Count Matsukata. Some papers pretend to be- | through Mr. Kono, offered his seat to Count Ito, 


lieve that the resignation of Count Saigo and) 
Viscount Shinagawa, both Privy Councillors, | 


and that the latter had promised to consider the 
matter and consult the views of the other Kuro- 


and the filling up of vacancies at the Home) magy statesmen. If any change is now visible in 
Office and the Department of Justice, formed | the attitude of Count Ito, it may in some respects 
the sole topics of discussion at these meetings, |he owing to the step taken by Connt Saigo and 


and that nothing was said as to the advisability 
or inadvisability of reconstructing the Cabinet 
under a new Premier. But persons apparently 
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Viscount Shinagawa in openly associating them- 
selves with the Kokumin Kyokai without pre- 
viously consulting the opinions of the elder 





statesmen. The two Privy Councillors are con- 
tent to abide by their action, but there is no 
doubt that their precipitate conduct has not 
given pleasure to other statesmen, and certainly 
not to Count Ito, Their connection with the 
new party has imparted to the latter definite 
colour, and introduced, as we have said, an 
inconvenient factor into the situation. The 
Kokumin Shimbun, a journal noted for its op- 
position to Count Ito, declares that the President 
of the Privy Council now finds himself in a 
comparatively solitary position. His persistent 
refusal to come to the rescue of the country at 
important junctures has, according to our con- 
temporary, disgusted his followers, most of 
whom are consequently now found in the camp 
of his rival statesmen, those still ready to follow 
him through the thick and thin being confined 
to the ranks of his few immediate disciples 
such as Mr. Ito Miyoji and others, The Kodu- 
min recommends him to exert himself to 
recover his former influence, by taking some 
decisive step before itis too late. The Choya 
Shimbun also assures Count Ito that, if he is so 
inclined, Count Matsukata is willing to deliver 
the reins of government to him at any moment. 
The Fi Shimpo repeats its advice to the elder 
statesmen to reconstruct the Cabinet. Its opi- 
nion, as already stated more than once, is that, 
unless those statesmen come forward at the pre- 
sent moment, their opportunity will be for ever 
gone. It strongly doubts, however, whether they 
are prepared to seize this unique opportunity, 
The vernacular press, generally speaking, urges 
the formation of a Cabinet by statesmen of the 
first order. 





ane 

The Korean question has received a con- 
siderable amount of journalistic attention daring 
the week, With regard to the occurrence of 
the 16th or 17th ult., the news of which reached 
this country a week later, no further particu 
lars have been reported, except that the Korean 
Government, as well as the intended victim 
of the explosion, preserve the strictest silence 
on the subject, and that things are quiet in Soul. 
The Tokyo papers persist in attaching great 
importance to the affair. The general belief 
among them is that the murderous plot was 
conceived by the courtiers of the Bin faction, 
It is understood that the latter are strongly op- 
posed to Tai-won-Kun and his followers. The 
Bin party lean on the support of the Rus- 
sians, while the other party are in league 
with the Chinese. Incidents like that of the 
17th instant constitute, in the opinion of the 
metropolitan papers, a proof that the feud be- 
tween the vival factions in the Korean Court has 
reached a desperate stage. It is consequently 
feared that an open rupture, possible at any 
moment, may bring into direct conflict the two 
neighbouring Powers which are believed to 
stand behind the contending tactions, The first 
effect of the sense of an impending crisis in 
Korea has been to remind the organs of different 
parties of the absurdity of engaging heart and 
soul in political struggles, while the real in- 
terests of the Empire are in imminent danger 
of suffering abroad. Even hot blooded party 
organs like the Hocki Shimbun call upon 
the leading statesmen, both in and out of 
power, to abandon for a moment their party 
spirit and devote their attention to the solu- 
tion of the Korean problem. Another Kag- 
shin-to organ, the Vomiuri Shimbun, ad- 
vises some members of both Houses of the 
Diet to spend the summer in Korea and 
study the Korean question on the spot. As to 
the course which ought to be pursued by Japan, 
opinion differs on minor points, but the press is 
united in urging the Government to adopt a 
strong policy. A few journals of the Wippon's 
type would like to have a decidedly aggressive 
attitude assumed by Japan. Even the Kosu- 
min Shimbun, though it does not go to that 
length, advocates the emigration of Japanese to 
Korea on a large scale, so that, whatever turn 
events may take, Japan shall have a preponderat- 
ing influence over the destiny of the peninsular 


Kingdom. 





A 
. 
The Mainichi Shimbun is the only paper that 
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takes the trouble to map out accurately the 
general course of policy to be followed by Japan 
in regard to Korea. Lisidea is that Japan ought 
to combine with China and prevent Korea from 
falling a prey to Russia. At present Russia is 
supposed to be endeavouring to win the confi- 
dence of the Koreans by means of large promises 
and some actual aid, while China tries to main- 
tain her sway in the liule kingdom by threats 
anda show of force. But the overbearing con- 
duct of China is calculated to push the Koreans 
into the ont-stretched arms of Russia. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than persistence in such 
a short-sighted policy by China. Our contem- 
porary recommends the Japanese Government 
to send to Peking a suitable Ambassador to 
pursuade the Chinese Government to abandon 
its suicidal methods in Korea, and henceforth 
to céoperate with Japan for the preservation of 
the independence of the peninsula against the 
advances of any third Power. Formerly China 
had suspicions of sinister designs on Japan's 
part against Korea; but at present a better an- 
derstanding exists between two the countries, 
and China’s suspicions are now directed towards 
Russia. Consequently, the Mainichi thinks 
that the Statesmen in Peking would be inclined 
to listen favourably to proposals of cduperation 
coming from Japan. 
ae 

There isarumour that China secretly maintains 
a body of soldiers in Séul under various civilian 
desguises. Many of the metropolitan papers 
write very wildly on this subject. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, however, refuses to give cre- 
dence to the widely received report. At all 
events, our contemporary is confident that 
not only the Foreign Office, but also the 
Departments of War and of the Navy, will 
take prompt measures to ascertain the truth of 
the rumour. Should the story prove true, 
Japan, we are told, will not be slow to guard 
her honour and dignity by appealing to the 
Tientsin treaty, and, in case of necessity, will 
not hesitate to assert her rights by force. 

* 
ere 

As to the gambling case, the existence of 
faction strife among the administrators of justice, 
which is the primary cause of the present 
trouble, continues to be severely commented 
upon by metropolitan papers of all sections. 
The Nichi Niché Shimbun dwells upon the in- 
jurious results of such discussions among the 
officers of the law. Thus, in this instance, import- 
antcasesare left unattended to merely for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the personal pique of certain 
influential Judges. Moreover, the incident has 
exposed to public view a most deplorable want 
of discipline among legal officials. The effect 
of the whole affair is calculated to lower the 
dignity of the Judiciary in the eyes of the Japa- 
nese as well as of foreign nations, The au- 
thorities, therefore, are earnestly implored to bring 
the matter to an end with the utmost expedition, 
and also to take strong measures for the eradi- 
cation of the primary evil, namely, faction feuds, 


A report of a change of personnel in the 
Governor of Tokyo has caused much excite- 
mentamong the metropolitan journals. The ex- 
traordinary reason assigned by rumour for the 
change is that Mr. Tomita, the present occupant 
of that office, maintained an attitude of strict 
neutrality in the last general elections, and 
refused to act in unison with the Metropolitan 
Inspector-General of Police in the interests of 
official candidates. For his successor, the press 
mentions Mr. Yasuba, Governor of Fukuoka, 
who is supposed to have rendered signal service 
to the Cabinet in connection with the general 
elections. The Municipal Council is said to 
have decided to petition the Government for the 
continuance of Mr. Tomita in office. The 
Kotkai and the Vomiurt Shimbun rebuke the 
citizens of Tokyo for their indifference about 
the personality of theirGovernor, They are told to 
bring the pressure of their united voices to bear 
upon the Cabinet against the reported change. 


* 








* 
7 & 
While we see, on the one hand, unmistakable 
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signs of renewed activity among Buddhists, 
there are observable, on the other, numerous in- 
cidents which reveal a state of utter degradation 
in the ranks of the priests. The most import- 
ant and scandalous ot these incidents is the 
trouble that has arisen among the priests of the 
Sodo sect in connection with the election of the 
High Priest (Kancho) of their order. The an- 
success(ul party, after making repeated attempts 
during many months to oust the successful can- 
didate, have at last appealed to a court of law, 
praying to have the election annulled on the 
ground of corruption. The Méich# Nichi Shim- 
bun, writing upon this subject, deplores that a 
sect, hitherto noted for its freedom from internal 
dissensions and feuds, should be connected 
with the most scandalous affair witnessed in 
recent years even in the ranks of demoralized 
Buddhists. According to our contemporary’s 
information, the faction strife in the Sodo sect 
dates from the creation, a few years ago, of 
a religious fund of considerable amount by 
contributions from the devout. The ambitious 
and the worldly among the priests now covet 
the right of control over this sam of ioney ; 
and hence the last election of a Xancho was 
contested most keenly, both sides resorting 
to unscrupulous means to attain their object. 
The Mich? Nichi avows disbelief in any form 
of religion, and claims to be therefore all the 
betier qualified to express an unbiased view 
about the position of the Sedo sect in particu- 
lar and of Buddhism in general. The priests 
of the Sodo sect are told that their conduct 
ill becomes men of their sacred calling. Is 
it, asks our contemporary, a time for them to 
be engrossed by their personal worldly interests, 
when the sphere of their creed’s influence is be- 
ing vigorously invaded by the hostile religions 
of the West?) They are advised to withdraw 
their legal suit and heal up the breach in a man- 
ner befilting their noble profession. 








ane 

The Kokkat, in one of its leaderettes, pro- 
nounces the opinion that the late Saigo Taka- 
mori, Count Okuma Shigenobu, and Count 
Itagaki Taisuke, will have the honour of figuring 
in history as the three great men of the Afeji 
era~-Saigo for his martial ability, Okuma tor 
his intellectual resources, and Itagaki for his 
devotion to principles. 








HIONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS, 
AES 

I is a noticeable feature of the Japanese re- 
ligious press, Buddhist as well as Chris 
that much less space is devoted in this country 
to doctrinal exposition than in the West. This 
has already been a matter of comment by many 
with respect to the Christian press; but it is 
equally true of the Buddhist. There are a few 
conservative magazines of the latter cult in 
which one finds from time to time a lecture on 
the obscure and mystifying doctrines of the 
sacred books; butasa rule the entire press 
devotes itself to news, and to the discussion 
of topics of the day. Speculative or technical 
disquisitions do not seem to meet the wants of 
the people, if the contents of the press are any 
index of those warts. The topic of interest on 
all hands during the past month has been the 
debate in Parliament on the New Codes, and the 
statements there made as to the relation of 
Christianity to the social institutions of Japan. 
The opponents of the Codes evidently desired 
to utilize whatever antagonism might exist to 
Christianity, and endeavoured to represent its 
doctrines as subverting loyalty and filial piety, 
| the two fundamental principles, if notof Japanese 
Jsociety, at least of that society as viewed by 
|Shintoism and the conservatives. Unfortunately 
|the answers they have received are quite in- 
adequate, and it isa pity that some one com- 
petent to present a proper answer is not deputed 
to do so, for he is badly needed. The remarks 
called forth incidentally froma Buddhist maga- 
| zine, defending Christianity from these misrepre 
|sentations, are worth recording as an instance 
‘of honesty and impartiality not common-place 



























in religious controversy. It is another example 
of what has been before adverted to here, that 
an intelligent Buddhist is capable of a true 
catholicism and tolerance which is very admir- 
able. The Buddhists have begun to discuss a 
topic which it is strange they have not openly 
taken up before this time, their policy as to mixed 
residence. The natural disinclination of Bud- 
dhists to allow any further facilities for Christian 
propagandists, is doubtless one of the elements 
on which Mr, Oi and his followers count forthe 
popularity of their campaign against mixed re- 
sidence, But here also are to be found those 
who do not allow themselves to be carried away 
by prejudice, and it is to be hoped that their 
leaven will powerfully affect the rest. ‘The un- 
solved problem of the month is still Mr, Kana- 
mori. Professional courtesy or friendship or both 
have restrained the editors of the journals of 
his cult from making the comments on his retire- 
ment that one would naturally expect. But 
allusions in various journals indicate that the 
reasons for his withdrawal are still a mystery, 
and that, while no one openly impeaches his 
motives, many consider that there has been a 
backsliding. 
a 

The Kiristukyo Shimbun (Congregationalist) 
adverts briefly to the Code debate, Mr. Harada 
being the writer. One of the members quoted 
the sayings of Christ: “If any man come unto 
me and hate not his father and mother, etc., he 
cannot be my disciple ;” ** He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me ;” 
and pointed to this as a very good reason why 
Western principles were unsuited to Japanese 
Society. Mr. Harada, entitling his article * Does 
Christianity destroy Morality?” proceeds to show 
that the Parliamentary debaters misunderstood 
the meaning of Chrisi’s words. In the Godyo 
(Methodist), the animus of those who at- 
tacked Christianity is, perhaps with policy, 
ascribed to their being members of the legal 
fraternity, and the three successive articles 
on the subject are entitled: ‘Religious In- 
dividualism ;” “Are Lawyers to teach Hypo- 
crisy ?"; The Ignorance of Lawyers.” In the 
first article the assertions of the debaters are re- 
cited, that the new Codes are founded on Chris- 
Uanity ; that Christian customs are exactly the 
reverse of Japanese national customs; that 
Christianity preaches the equality of all men, in 
short, a rank individualism; that it ignores 
Japanese ideas of marriage and indirectly re- 
flects on the Lmperor. The answer is a denial 
that Christianity teaches disloyalty, and an ex- 
planation that it does not absolutely forbid one’s 
having more than one wife, but merely declares 
that one wife and one husband is the best rule. 
In the second article, the assertions are taken 
up that this is a country of ancestor-reverence, 
that filial piety and respect for the living head 
of the family, as well as for the spirits, now 
watching us, of those that have passed away are 
destroyed by Christianity. The answer is that 
it does not teach disobedience or disloyalty ; 
thatthe true destroyers of the virtues are the 
Buddhists, who constantly proclaim the un- 
reality of this world and the duty of despising 
its affairs, and the professors at the Imperial 
University, who drink of the fountains of Hux- 
ley and Tynda!l and become enemies of the in- 
herited national principles. If the lawyers 
really are anxious for the safety of these prin- 
ciples, why are not such men expelled from the 
University? Christianity is opposed, it is true, 
to the worship of ancestors, but not to the re- 
verence of ancestors; and the principle of filial 
piety by no means requires worship, but only re- 
verence. In the third article the assertions are 
taken up that Christianity, with its doctrines of 
equality, abolishes all distinction between master 
and servant, father and son, and puts both on 
the same level. This the writer proceeds to deny. 














* 
ate 

In the Bukkyo Koron (a Buddhist journal 
started only this year, but already one of the lead- 
ing magazines), we find the same subject treated 
under the title: “The Lawyers and Christie 
anity.”. The lawyers say that the new Codes 
are founded on the Roman law and its system 
of individualism, and that Christianity holds 
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that respect for fathers and masters is incon- 
sistent with love for Christ; so that the new 
Codes if adopted, will destroy loyalty and filial 
piety. But the lawyers are all wrong. We are 
not Christians; but we must say on behalf of 
Christianity, that we can find no authority in 
their books for the statements of the lawyers. 
The direct commands of the Bible are to respect 
fathers and masters; so that it is not true that 
Christianity would destroy loyalty and filial piety. 
* 


ae 
In the Shukyo (Unitarian) Mr. Minami, with 
some effort at rhetoric, takes up the same sub- 
ject in an article entitled ‘Do Christians de- 
siroy morality 2” “ The spirits of our ancestors,” 
say the lawyers, “are about us, protecting their 
families from harm.” Do the learned lawyers 
then believe that the dead protect the living ? 
Are they so buried in polytheism? Have they 
no philosophical attainments? ‘In Christian 
countries one man and one woman are the 
foundation of the home; there is no distinction 
between master and servant; respect for fathers 
means contempt of Christ.” The first of these 
statements Mr. Minami concedes and defends ; 
the others he denies outright, 
wen 
All cults, as usual, complain of the lukewarm- 
ness in religious matters, and the failure of reli- 
gion to have the influence that it should. ‘fhe 
Kiristukyo Shimbun (Congregational) laments 
that the leading personages who belong to the 
Church do not show active interest in religious 
affairs. Some years ago we used to advocate the 
idea that each member should take upon himself 
the duty of bringing in one convert a year, and 
thus the whole nation would soon be won over. 
But this is now an idle dream. Politics are 
absorbing the enthusiasm of our best men. The 
Gokyo (Methodist) notes the backsliding of those 
who are converted abroad. When they go abroad 
they usually become Christians; but as soon as 
they return, their hearts grow cold and their 
faith disappears, One reason is that the un- 
favourable influences about them are so strong. 
The only way to remedy this is to revive and 
strengthen their faith, by surrounding them with 
strong Church influences. Let us put on more 
coal and keep the Christian atmosphere warm 
for them. The Hansef Zasshi (Buddhist Tem- 
perance) addresses itself to the older men, and 
wants them to have more courage and energy. 
The young men are becoming teachers and 
merchants, and everything depends on the old 
men, “Take courage; Buddha looks down 
upon you, Do not depend on yourselves; ask 
the help of your Saviour Buddha: Thee we 
adore, O Eternal Buddha.” In Gokoku (Bud- 
dhist) appears a thoughtful article on “The 
Present Condition of Buddhism.” Every reli- 
gion, the writer asserts, should have its proper in- 
fluence upon the politics, the education, and the 
literature of the country, How far may we say 
that Buddhism, in this respect, fulfills its func- 
tions ?(1) In politics, the influence of Buddhism 
has become very small. The Constitution has 
given freedom of religious belief, and Buddhism 
no longer possesses official patronage; though 
we may look with confidence for some assistance 
from those members of Parliament who were 
formerly priests. (2) In education, too, itis not 
as in days of yore. There was a time when 
education was entirely in the hands of the 
priesthood. But education and religion have 
been separated. The books used in schools 
have no reference to the precepts of religion, 
and the youths are straying far from the princi- 
ples of Buddhism. (3) In literature, the pro- 
spect is no better. In European countries we 
find Christianity dominating with its ideas the 
whole of each national literature. Butin Japan 
literature is quite independent of Buddhism, 
Thusin three of the greatest features of national 
civilization we find Buddhist influence lacking. 
With more than one half the population as be- 
lievers of our cult, we find its influence on our 
institutious practically wanting. The Buétyo 
Koron adverts to Mr. Kanamori’s entrance into 
Politics, and laments the tendency of the times 
tbat steels so many good men away from religion. 
Mr. Kanamori, it admits, is a greater man than 


any that Buddhism has losy; Dut it is discoufag- 
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ing to find that politics has such tempting prizes 
for priests and preachers. The Fuduin Shim po 
(Presbyterian) writes upon “ Religious Nervous- 
ness.” There are persons, as we all know, who 
are afflicted with a nervous anxiety about their 
health,—valetudinarians, in short. They are 
constantly inquiring of others how they look, and 
whether they seem betier ; constantly wondering 
whether they are not worse ; and constantly try- 
ing to gauge their condition. The result is that 
they never have time or energy to accomplish 
any real work, Such is the condition of the 
Church to-day, Whenever pastors meet, they 
are found inquiring: “ Why is not our church 
prosperous? Why is the attendance so small ? 
Why are the educated classes so indifferent? 
How can we revive religion?” Is this not a sort 
of religious valetudinarianism ? Butthe Fukurn 
Shimpo, like everyone else, find it hard to 
practice what it preaches; for the very next 
number contains a valentudinarian article on 
“ Religious Activity in May,” noting that Kyu- 
shu is the only region in which there has been 
any notable improvement in the condition of 
the Church. 





* 
ae 


On social reform there is not overmuch to 
record. The Kiristukyo Shimbun, comparing 
the sentiments expressed by the two most recent 
Japanese critics, Sir Edwin Arnold and Rev, 
Mr. Barnet, notes that the later praises the 
courtesy and kindness of the nation, but finds a 
lack of ture religious piety, as well as practices 
of polygamy and prostitution which indicate a 
lack of chastity. In another number the same 
journal earnestly advocates the abolition of the 
system of licensed prostitution, as the impure 
spring which defiles the morals of society. The 
Go&yo wants a reform in the method of arrang- 
ing marriages. Parents interfere too much, by 
chosing partners for their sons and daughters 
without consulting their wishes, and by requiring 
absolute obedience to this choice. Few marry 
persons of their own choice; and even when 
this happens, it is frequently because honour 
compels the marriage. In America, on the 
contrary, there is freedom of choice, and with 
good results. It is not that we want com- 
plete license of selection ; but at least parents 
should interfere less than they do. In the 
Dogaku (Shingon Buddhist) on appeal is 
made to the higher classes to take the lead in 
social reform. The higher classes know what 
is right, and the lower classes will follow their 
example. But at present they seem at once to 
increase in knowledge and decrease in virtue. 
They lack the stimulus of religion. In the 
Hansei Zasshi (Buddhist Temperance) is an 
articleon “The Use of Wine in the Hokkaido,” 
lamenting the excessive employment of strong 
drink. Even at funerals one sees relatives, 
priests, and neighbours sitting around, some 
weeping, others laughing, drinking, and smok- 
ing. Buddhism forbids the use of wine, and yet 
the priests break this command at every re- 
ligious ceremony. Those who go to the Hok- 
kaido fall into these drinking ways, and the re- 
sult is that workmen spend their hard earned 
wages on wine, and remain as poor as ever, while 
farmers are negligent in their cultivation and 
add nothing to the country’s wealth. In the 
Shukyo, Mr. Kawano discusses “The Decay of 
Morality.” He begins with the proposition that 
morality, as a coherent system, can exist only 
where society is organized, not where it is dis- 
disorganized and formless. Hence he finds it 
quite natural that at the present time one should 
notice so many signs of a week and inefficient 
morality. The nation has been deeply stirred 
by the advent of Western thought and manners. 
The evolution of a strong material civilization is 
tepidly going on ; social ideas are disorganized, 
and it is imposstble for some time to expect to 
see morality occupy its true place,in the nation’s 
activity. 








* 
ane 


In the Skinr? (German) the chief article by 
a Japanese writer is by Mr. Maruyama upon 
the term Bofsuri-so, a difficult metaphysical 
term about which there has recently been some 


ject of “ Cruelty to Animals” is again adverted 
to. A‘ Young Man” writes an open letter to 
Mr. Kanamori. ‘‘ Are you not,” he says, “ the 
morning star of the religious world? Why, 
then, when religion needs you, do you give rein 
to your political zeal and become an officer of a 
political party? If the captain deserts the ship, 
what shall the crew do? Do you think that is 
possible at the same to lead in politics and in 
religion? It is impossible. We know not your 
motives for this step of yours; but we would 
gladly learn what has impelled you to forsake 
religion for politics.” In the Shudvo, Mr. Ko 
Yeizo writes on “ The Honsgon of Unitarians.” 
Every man has somewhere a hongon, or chief 
object of devotion, if we can only find it. What 
shall be the Aongon of Unitarians? Shall it be 
Jesus, Socrates, Buddha, Kant? No, none of 
these. It is the Only God-Almighty, the spring 
of charity and love, the fountain of justice. 
* 











* 

In the Gokoku “Buddhism among the Youth 
of the Country” is the subject of an appeal to 
the faithful. ‘In the old days, when priests had 
charge of education, the children learned some- 
thing of religion ; now-a-days they learn nothing. 
There is a lite Shintoism in the text-books 
officially prepared, but that is all. The young 
think that temples are all very well for the old 
people or for funerals, but for themselves the 
temple has no attraction. If things go on in 
this way, what will be the condition of Budd- 
hism in 30 years from now? The Bukkyo 
writes in the same strain, and advocates follow- 
ing the example of the Christians by founding 
schools, The same journal sets forth * Rea- 
sons why Soldiers should become Buddhists. 
When soldiers are unsupported by the enthu- 
siasm of battle and the fervour of patriotic con- 
flict, they are likely to give way to the weaknesses 
of human nature even more than other men, 
At such times there can be no better support 
than the doctrines of Buddha. Not to obey 
earthly passions—this is the principle inculcated 
by Buddhism, and the one most needed by 
soldiers. The Bukéyo Koron chronicles a dis- 
turbance at Kanazawa, occasioned by the re- 
marks of a missionary and his Japanese assist- 
ants. Something was said which to the mind 
of some hearers reflected on the character of 
the Emperor, and the speaker was interrupted 
by some students of the Higher Middle School, 
80 that the police were called in to restore order. 
One of the Japanese speakers was afterwards 
pursued by the offended individuals, and sought 
safety by a night-escape from town, 

. 


re 

In the Bukkyo Koron appears an acute article 
on “The Important Questions for Buddhism ?” 
These are said to be tour: (1) What would be 
the effect of mixed residence on Buddhism ?; 
(2) How shall the youth best be trained in 
Buddhism? ;(3) What arethe duties of Buddhism 
to the country?; (4) How shall the system of 
sect-government best be reformed? As to (1), 
it is probably that when the country is thrown 
open to foreigners, the first to take advantage of 
the privileges will be, not merchants, but mis- 
sionaries, and their zeal will lead to the further 
spread of Christian schools, this time taught by 
themselves. Thus will Christianity become 
stronger and stronger, andthe result to Buddhism 
is plain to be seen. As to (2), some reform 
must be made in the style of preaching. The 
present methods are too conservative ; they suit 
the old, but not the young. On the other topics, 
the writer is to continue in a later number, In 
Gokoku also the subject of mixed residence is 
taken up, this time with noteworthy moderation, 
“It is said that we must give mixed residence 
in exchange far Extraterritoriality. This means 
that the contact with new ideas is sure to affect 
more or less the old customs of the country, 
Now this would not be an unmixed evil. There 
are some good customs in the West which we 
should not be sorry to see supplant some of our 
unworthy ones. On the other hand, we must 
hold fast to all that is good in our existing 
practices, and resist the innovations of Western 
Customs. For this no support is better or surer 
toan Buddhism. The revival of Buddhism is 








discussion among Japanese scholars. 
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RAILWAV GAUGES. 
pon bree 
E observe that the question of gauge 


is again beginning to attract atten- 
tion in Japan, in connection with 
large scheme of railway extension now on 
the apis. The Authorities have been much 
criticised for adopting the narrow gauge— 
though, of course, the choice was originally 
made in accordance with the advice of 
foreign experts—and platform orators do 
not hesitate to recommend the alteration 
of the present standard to that employed 
in England and America. Reading these 
remarks, one is led to suppose that the 4 
ft. 84 inch gauge possesses some special 
intrinsic merits which entitle it to be 
selected above all others. But the history 
of the manner in which this dimension 
was reached ought to dispel any such no- 
tion. GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
first built a railway at the Bedlington Iron 
Works in Northumberland, proposed that 
the width between the rails should be the 
same as that between the wheels of carts 
in the north of England, viz., 4 ft. 6 inches. 
Finding, however, that with this dimen- 
sion there was difficulty in getting the ne- 
cessary machinery into the locomotive, he 
added 2} inches, and thus reached the 
magic 4’ 8}” gauge which habit has now 
invested with so much respect. Everyone 
remembers the historic fight between 
STEPHENSON and his gauge on the North 
Western, and BRUNEL with his 7 ft. gauge 
on the Great Western. The difference— 
nearly 50 per cent.—was certainly some- 
thing to fight about. The battle lasted 
half a century, and it was only on the 2oth 
of last May that the Great Western com- 
pleted the conversion of its gauge to 
4/84", having been driven to make the 
change by the great inconvenience of a 
break of gauge. But throughout the long 
contest, theory failed to establish the su- 
premacy of any particular dimension. In 
Ireland a compromise—s’ 3”—between 
BruNEL’S figure and STEPHENSON'S was 
adopted, and in India another battle began 
twenty years ago between the first dimen- 


the 


when he 


sion there adopted, 5’ 6”, and the metre 
gauge. A special consideration applied 
to India’s case, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment, having allowed the guaranteed 
companies to monopolise all the most 
lucrative districts, and finding itself com- 
pelled to undertake the work of con- 
struction in less promising regions, was 
naturally compelled to pay serious at- 
tention to the question of cost. In 1889, 
India, out of a total of about 13,500 miles 
of railway, had 5,000 miles on the metre 
(say 3' 3”) gauge. 
we obtain a figure valuable for Japan’s 
information. For some of the Indian lines, 
originally laid to the metre gauge, were 
subsequently changed to the 5’ 6” guage, 
and the cost of the operation was £2,700 
per mile, or about $17,000. This means 
that to alter Japan’s 1,700 miles of 3’ 6” 
gauge lines would involve an outlay of 


From her experience 
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about 25 million yen. In India the ques- 
tion was an alteration of some 70 percent. 
—ie. from 3° 3” to 5’ 6”—but in Japan the 
alteration would be only 34 per cent.—ie. 
from 3’ 6” to 4’ 84”. 
doubt that the adoption of the 4’ 84” gauge 
twenty years ago would have been wiser 
for Japan than the figure she chose. The 
wider base would have given steadier run- 
ning, and rolling stock could have been 
more easily procured as conforming to the 
more frequently used pattern, The 3’ 6” 
gauge was chosen, apparently, on the ad- 
vice of men of colonial experience. They 
considered that Japan's system should be 
detached, like that of New Zealand, where 
some 1,400 miles on the same gauge were 
already in operation, as were also consider- 
able lengthsin Queensland, South America, 
and other countries. But indeed the dimen- 
sion approximates so closely to the metre 
gauge that Japan's lines may be classed 
with the many thousands of miles of the 
latter dimension. 
ceptional position, and at any rate the 
time has quite gone by to alter that posi- 
The operation would involve recon- 
struction of the whole of her rolling stock, 
changes at the stations, rebuilding of all 
the larger and more expensive girder 
bridges, shifting of girders in smaller 
bridges, re-boring of tunnels, and so 
forth. The expense is prohibitive, and the 
inconvenience involved during the long 
period occupied by the work would be 
very great. The gain, on the other hand, 
would be trifling, We hear a good deal said 
about increased width of vehicle, but this 
argument evidently has no application to 
passenger traffic, where lack of width can 
be compensated by adding length. And in 
Japan passenger traffic largely preponder- 
ates. The last report published by the Rail- 
way Bureau showed that, taking the average 
for three years, the passenger receipts per 
mile were about 80 per cent. of the total 
earnings. A very different state of affairs 
exists in America and England, where the 
proceeds from goods traffic represent from 
6o to 70 per cent. of the whole receipts. 
So long, therefore, as ‘present conditions 
prevails in Japan, economy in the haulage 
of goods is not a factor of such paramount 
importance as it is in Great Britain or the 
United States. The widest trucks on 
Japanese lines measure 6’ 8”; in America 
and England the corresponding dimension 
is 8’ and 8 4” respectively. The differ- 


It is not open to 


She is not in an ex- 


tion. 


ence—1’ 4” in the former case and 1’ 8” 
in the latter—becomes insignificant when 
we remember that the vehicles to which it 
applies bring in only one-fifth of the total 
Doubtless the point to which 
most importance is attached by the gene- 
ral public in this matter is that of speed. 
But within certain limits the speed attain- 
ed on a railway is not dependent upon 
the gange. 
London, with their 4’ 84” gauge, quite as 
great a speed is attained as was ever de- 
veloped on BRUNEL’S 7’ gauge. Moreover, 
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high speed involves the building of first- 
class, heavy permanent way, as illustrated 
by England’s go Ibs. rails against Japan’s 
62 Ibs., and the expense of construction is 
correspondingly great. A heavy outlay 
on the road necessarily tells upon the 
fares, and these would have to be still 
further increased if trains were driven 
at high speed, for fast running is great- 
ly more expensive in proportion than 
slow. On the whole, it probably suits 
the Japanese better to travel cheaply at 
moderate speed, than to be charged high 
fares and be carried at a high velocity. 
We doubt whether aspecial daily train from 
Tokyo to Kobe, covering the distance in, 
say, 10 or 12 hours, at high fares, would at- 
tractany passengers. So far as the gauge is 
concerned, nothing prevents the running 
of such a train, The EMPEROR has fre- 
quently travelled from Tokyo to Yoko- 
hama in 32 or 33 minutes, which gives a 
speed of 33 miles an hour. At the time 
of the Otsu incident, His MAJESTY’s train 
traversed the distance—329} miles—be- 
tween Tokyo and Kyoto in 14 hours 32 
minutes, or 23 miles an hour for a con- 
tinuous run, including stoppages. Again, 
when the Kobe-Kyoto line was opened 
1877, the EMPEROR’S special train 
covered the distance, 47 miles, in 1 hour 
35 minutes, or very nearly 30 miles 
an hour. These facts are sufficient to 
that a fair speed, 


in 


show probably as 
high as is wanted in Japan, can be de- 
veloped with the existing gauge. At all 
events, there is much to be said for broad 
and narrow gauges alike. To dogmatise 
on such a matter is only to show ignor- 
The best men, having had experi- 
ence of both, are to be found in different 
camps, but young engineers, who rely on 
mere theory, are apt to speak with a dan- 
gerous semblance of assurance and author- 


ity when they get on a platform. 


ance. 


TOKUGAWA LAWS AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATI 
ee 

NEof the objections to the New Codes 


constantly urged by barristers and 
others, is that they do violence to social 
customs, that they disturb the relations 
which have hitherto existed between various 
members of the body social. 
as stated by the opponents of the new 
laws, is vague and unsatisfactory, since it 
does not specify the social customs affect. 
ed by the Codes. 
wish to postpone the operation of the 
Codes have expressed themselves again 
and again as dissatisfied with the legisla- 
tion of the Tokugawa era, have pointed 
out its insufficiency and its many crudi- 
ties, and recognise that the laws passed 
during the AZei7z era have been almost 
without exception improvements on those 
which they replaced. 








This charge, 
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ence of opinion whatever between the two 

rival schools as to the defective state of 

certain Japanese laws and as to the in- 
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adequacy, as a basis of law, of the Con- 
fucian system of Ethics, on which, as 
we shall presently show, the Tokugawa 
system was founded. In order to demon- 
strate the desirability of introducing an 
entirely new system, we shall now proceed 
to consider what were the leading charac- 
teristics of the Tokugawa Laws, and what 
were the methods of administration com- 
mon in those days. It is important to 
bear in mind that though few of the Toku- 
gawa Laws are still in force, and though the 
old methods of administration have been 
abandoned, the notions on which the legal 
system of those days was founded still 
prevail, and there are scholars, even of 
the calibre of Mr. NaitQ CuIso, who 
maintain that all attempts to weaken the 
hold which Confucian ideas have on the 
minds of the Japanese people are to be 
regarded as a retrograde movement bound 
sooner or later to lead to disastrous 
results. Such scholars assert that the 
smoothness with which the machinery of 
government worked in the TOKUGAWA era 
was solely owing to the ethical basis on 
which the laws enacted were known to 
rest, and the consequent mental satisfac- 
tion felt in submitting to them. Such 
methods as were employed by the Toku- 
GAWa Shoguns, argue this school of writers, 
have never been surpassed anywhere, if 
their merit is tested by the fruits they pro- 
duced. Whether the ToKUGAWA régime, 
as a whole, was more productive of good 
than harm, is too wide a subject to be dis- 
cused in this article. But of the depth 
and extent of its influence on the whole of 
Japanese social life, no student of Japan- 
ese history entertains a doubt. 

The two and a half centuries during 
which the Shogunate flourished, may be de- 
signated as the age of interference. The 
Government left no social region unex- 
plored; the family circle was constantly 
under its surveillance, and trifling domestic 
quarrels were referred to it for settlement. 
The judges and magistrates of those days 
were preachers as well as legal admini- 
strators, and a perusal of such reports of 
law cases as are extant reveals the fact 
that the morality or immorality of actions, 
rather than their legality or illegality, was 
the chief subject of inquiry with the ToKU- 
GAWA judge. The laws issued were of the 
vaguest description, savouring more of the 
character of moral precepts and exhorta- 
tions than oflaws. They were all based on 
the fundamental principle of Confucianism 
—the submission of the younger totheelder, 
of children to parents, wives to husbands, 
and so on. Withthe judge who admini- 
stered these laws the relationship of the 
litigants determined the nature of the ver- 
dict. Individual rights, as such, were not 
recognised. In this system the body politic 
and the body social were rendered inter- 
dependent. Men’s social acts were in- 
variably controlled and guided so as to be 
made to subserve political ends. The law 
of subjection to superiors was enforced 
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with uniform rigidity throughout the em- 
pire, and all attempts to act in defiance of 
this law, even in cases where the offender 
was some obscure peasant, entailed the 
The harshness of the 
system did not appear to those who lived 


severest penalties. 
under it as it does tous. They were of 
opinion that it was but the carrying into 
practice of the precepts of Confucianism 
—that the law and its administrators were 
the champions of acode of morals to which 
all alike were bound to submit. The au- 
thority of this code was as little question- 
ed by the Japanese subject of the Toku- 
GAWA era as the authority of the Bible is 
by the sincere and earnest Christian. Law 
and Morality were to the men of those 
days synonymous terms. TOKUGAWA le- 
gislators themselves saw no distinction 
between them. 

In order to give our readers some idea 
of the character of these laws we have 
selected a few from a collection which 
has been published. As will be seen, 
many of them are of the vaguest descrip- 
tion; others have reference to culture, edu- 
cation, social entertainments, or personal 
behaviour. 

The following were promulgated in the 
various fiefs in 1615, a year before Iz- 
yasu’s death :— 


L.—Literature, war, archery, and horsemanship | 


are to be the favourite pursuit of all soldier 
ne, feasts, and licentiousness of al 





re 
are forbidden. 

LIL—Any soldier in the employ of a daimyo or 
a shomyo, guilty of murder shall be banished from 
the daimiate where the offence was committed. 
The samurai of all daimiates are to prac- 








The subjoined are among the regulations 
passed between 1632 and 1634 :— 

1.—Samuraé ave to be careful to do nothing that 
is out of keeping with their social statu 

II. —Samurai are forbidden to fort cabals, to as 
sist those formed, or to lake part in suppressing 
them. 

IIL—Samurai are to cultivate filial piety and 
loyally, to pay great attention to the laws of polite 
ness and to avoid violating established customs. 

1V.—Samurai are not allowed to possess a num, 
berof useless weapons. They are strictly forbidden 
to keep more things by them than they absolutely 
need. They are forbidden to sell things for the 
sake of obtaining a profit. 

Acting on the notion that it was the duty 
of the State to enforce the practice of filial 
piety and loyalty to superiors, various laws 
and regulations were passed specifying the 
manner in which disputes between relations 
and masters and servants should be settled. 


A regulation drawn up for the use of 











judges states that, in all disputes between 
parents and children, the will of the parent, 
and in dissensions between masters and 
servants, the will of the master, should de- 
termine the decision of the judge. 

The following laws wers promulgated 
in 1655-7 — 

L—A parent’s debts must be paid by his children, 
but children’s debts need not be paid by parents 
unless the written consent of relations to the incur- 
ring of such debts be obtained. 

IL.~ Any child who refuses to obey its parents, or 
who disobeys the town elders or members of the 
gonin gumi (5 men guild), shall be arrested and 
imprisoned. The conduct of the child while in 
confinement shall be closely watched, and if there 
are proofs of great innate wickedness, the child 
will be disinherited. If such a child, alter its re- 








lease from prison, show any signs of enmity to its 
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parents on account of what has happened, it will 
he the duty of the whole village or town in which 
Wt resides to arrest it and to put it to death, 


It was quite common in those days for 
children to be imprisoned for unfilial con- 
duct. 





If they persisted in opposing a 
parent’s wishes they were liable to be 
condemned to death. It was open to the 
parents to save their children from the 
extreme penalty of the law. In case this 
took place, the common practice was to 
hand the child over to the relations and 
the neighbours of its parents and allow 
them to beat it into submission to parental 
authority. 

Among the laws issued by ITAKURA 
Suwo-No-KamI, the following are worth 
quoting, if only to show the rigid manner 
in which the principles alluded to above 
were put into practice :— 


L—In disputes between parents and children, 
when a child appeals to a court of law against 
parent, it may be decided without going 
details of the case that the child is in the wrong. 
Even supposing that the faults of a parent are of 
a most aggravated character, for a child to make 
these faults the subject of public accusation is most 
unfilial, Even in the cases of persons who are not 
specially related to each other, the obligation of the 
young to subject themselves to the old is univer- 
sally recognised. Death shall be the penalty in- 
curred by the child who goes to law against its 
parent, Its lile can only be saved by the inter- 
cession of its parent. 

I.—The above law will hold good in the case of 
children who bring charges against their giand- 
parents or uncles.” A grandson, or a nephew, las 

ly to consider what is the relationship which he 
bears to the one whom he accuses in order to see 
that he is in the wrong. 


All laws were framed so as not to do 
violence to filial piety. Even in cases 
where laws had been broken, if it could be 
shown that the offence was committed out 
of regard for a parent it was overlooked. 
Children were never expected to furnish 
information to the authorities implicating 
their parents or other relatives. But they 
were allowed to testify to their innocence. 
IvaKkuRA Suwo-No-Kami gave it as his 
opinion that in cases where the suitors were 
equally right and it was difficult to determine 
in whose favour a verdict should be given, 
if,in the course of the trial, it leaked out that 
one of the suitors was unfilial, disloyal, or 
unkind, judgment should be given against 
him. ‘ This,” said ITakura, “may in- 
volve in some cases a departure from strict 
justice, but, since it preserves the feelings 
which ought to exist between relations, it 
























promotes the welfare of the public.” 

To show how universal was the opinion 
that a man’s duty to the State was to be 
made subservient to his duty to individuals, 
we may quote the case of the official ex- 
amination of TOKUGAWA NarRIAKI. When 
Ii KaMON found that the open opposition to 
foreign intercourse shown by this baron 
was likely to seriously interfere with the 
success of his negotiations with foreign 
Powers, relying on the testimony of two 
of NARIAKI’s retainers, KASUJIMA and 
KAYANEI, It prohibited NaRiAKI from 
taking part in public affairs. This use of 
evidence extracted from retainers against 
their lord was considered at the time a 
most unwarrantable proceeding, and drew 
forth a strong protest from the Head of 
iginal from 
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the Finance Bureau, Kimura Keizo, who, 
however, paid dearly for his boldness, for 
he was subsequently degraded from office 
and sent to Ki 

It was one of the principles of the Toku- 





GAWA rule that legal decisions should not 
be made public. In the days of HipE- 
TADA, a magistrate called SHIMADA YuYu, 
who had been administering justice for 20 
years, purposed publishing a full account 
of the cases which had come before him. 
This was forbidden by the Shogun who act- 
ed on the advice of the Gorojiu, or Chief 
Councillors of State. The ground of the 
objection is worth recording. 
tended that since the verdict in each case 
must depend on the facts elicited, and 
since these facts cannot possibly coincide 
in any two cases, it would only lead to 
mistakes were the decisions of judges to 
be based on verdicts pronounced by others. 
The process of generalisation is one which 
the legal expert must use sparingly. Every 
case must be decided on its own special 


It was con- 


merits, and the power to detect those merits 
is one whose development would be seri- 
ously hindered were the habit of resting 
verdicts on precedents to become common. 
Such was the view of the legislators of the 
TOKUGAWA era. There is no denying 
that, whether owing to the method in 
which they were expected to administer 
justice or as the result of other influences, 
no era of Japanese history produced a finer 
set of judges than those who served the 
Bakufu. The written laws which guided 
their decisions were few, and such as 
existed were so loosely worded as to be 
capable of 
tation. In the majority of cases which 
came before the courts social custom, 
political considerations, and the current 
ethical code, rather than any written law 


the most varied interpre- 


bearing on the case sw judice, swayed 
the mind of the judge. The liberty 
granted to judges was seldom abused ; for 
the reason that the choice of men to fill 
the post of magistrate or judge was in 
Tf the administra- 
tion of an officer of justice was on the whole 
deemed satisfactory, he was allowed to 
resort to such methods of defending the 


most cases very wise, 


innocent against the penalties of an inad- 
vertently violated law as fancy dictated. A 
girl called Kiyo, who had killed her mother 
under the impression that she was kill- 
ing a fiend, was brought before OOKA 
TADASUKE. In order to convince the 
public that the girl had committed no 
crime, TADASUKE made use of a popular 
superstitition relating to transformation. 
“Evidently it is a beast in human form 
that has been killed,” said the judge. “In 
my opinion Kiyo’s mother must have, 
somehow or other, been killed by a fox or 
a badger, and the animal must afterwards 
have assumed the mother’s form. People 
who know nothing about such things will 
perhaps fancy that Kiyo has killed her 
mother ; but it is nothing of the kind. It 
is an evil spirit that she has killed, in fact, 
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the spirit of the animal that killed her 
mother; and so she has revenged her 
mother’s death. If the corpse were left 
for twenty-four hours after death, I have 
no doubt it would assume the shape from 
which it transformed itself, namely, the 
shape of a fox or a badger. But if it were 
left and allowed thus to change, and Kiyo 
and others were to see the change, their 
feelings would be harrowed thereby. Kiyo 
would grieve to think that the one whom 
she had been serving as a parent was 
nothing more than an animal; and others 
would, when they heard of this, say:— 
‘How are we to know that our parents 
are not transformed animals?’ This being 
the case, it will be best for all parties that 
the creature be buried out of sight as soon 
as possible.” 

Were we asked to state in a few words 
what was the chief element of strength 
in the Bakufu Government, we should reply, 
the shill with which it used men. The 
genius of IYEYASU like that of HIDEYOSHI 
seemed to reveal itself mostin the discern- 
ment of character and ability. This power 
was inherited by IyEMITSU and was hand- 
ed down to subsequent generations, and 
the judicial appointments of the Toku- 
GAWA era constitute one among many 
good results of the exercise of that power. 
But that the Bakufu laws were grievously 
defective and in many ways entirely an- 
tagonistic to western notions of justice, 
admits of no doubt. They sacrificed the 
weak to the strong. They defended the 
old against the young, and treated woman 
as a nonentity. They did much to per- 
petuate the demerits as well as the merits 
of the Confucian system of ethics. The 
results of their influence are conspicuous 
on all sides to-day. And we must say 
that it is a surprise to us to find a school 
of barristers professing progressive prin- 
ciples yet arguing in favour of the retention 
of institutions and methods which modern 
Japan has outgrown. 


COUNT MOLTKE AND RELIGION. 
=== 
HE late Count VON MOLTKE, whose 


ways and views were generally so 
noncommittal, has left in his ‘ Consoling 
Thoughts on this Earthly and the As- 
surance of the Eternal Life” a legacy to 
the members of his family, which the latter 
have not felt justified in withholding from 
the world. These thoughts as now publish- 
ed afford a new, and to many quite an un- 
expected, insight into the mind of the de- 
parted warrior, and we will therefore give 
the substance of his opinions as written 
down by him shortly before his death. 
Man, he says, is isolated from the rest 
of the world, limited by his body, the 
temporary abode of his During 
sleep, perhaps a third of our existence, 
the body receives no commands of its 
master, yet the heart beats, respiration 





soul. 


goes on, and our strength is renewed. 
Pain is the body’s method of crying for 


UN 


help, sickness shows that its vital powers 
have lost control of dead matter, and we 
are conscious that our vassal suffers. We 
must thus recognise the body as part of 
our being, though as something foreign to 
our real selves. Reason slowly develops, 
while memory assists and judgment in- 
creases, Age may appear dull; but a real 
darkening of reason, that bright spark of 
the divine, seems impossible. Even the 
maniac is perhaps only like the deaf who 
touches the proper keys of a piano out of 
tune: he himself is conscious of playing 
correctly; others, however, hear the sad 
discords. In its own sphere reason is a true 
sovereign and recognises no authority, 
Tt cannot be forced 
to accept as false what it has recognised 
E pur si muove ! 
may wander through the boundless space 
of the shining stars, or sink its plummet 
into the unfathomable depths of the 
minutest life: there are no boundaries 
anywhere, but everywhere there is law, 


not even ourselves. 





as true. Man’s reason 


the direct expression of the divine thought. 
Everywhere do the same causes produce 
the same effects. There is no anarchy, 
there is only law. The final 
things, however, reason cannot appre- 
hend ; but it is nowhere at variance with 
the laws that govern all. Reason and 
the universe agree; both must have the 
Though reason, misled by 
the imperfection of everything created, 


cause of 


same source. 


may go astray, yet truth is ever its goal. 
It comes into collision with many vener- 
able traditions, and dislikes especially the 
miracle, “ Faith’s dearest child.” It can- 
not be convinced that Omnipotence, to 
gain its ends, should in matters of detail 
require the abolition of the laws that go- 
vern nature eternally. Its doubts, how- 
ever, are not directed against religion, but 
only against the form in which it is offered. 
Christianity has raised the world from 
barbarism to civilization, but was it the 
dogma which has brought us this and its 
We agree 
upon all things, but not upon things 
which transcend reason; and yet it was 
precisely these matters that were subjects 
of dispute from the destruction of the 
Arians down to the fires of the Inquisi- 
tion, And what has been the result? The 
same difference of opinion. A dogma we 
may accept, as we receive the assurance of a 
true friend, without examination ; but the 
kernel of all religions is the morality they in- 
culcate, none more purely and exhaustively 
than Christianity. Yet there are people 
that shrug the shoulder and talk of dry 
morality and make the form in which mo- 
tality appears the chief point of importance. 
Itis to be feared that the zealot in the 
pulpit, who wishes to persuade where he 
cannot convince, drives the Christians out 


attendant blessings ? can 


of the church. Should not every pious 

prayer, whether addressed to BUDDHA, 

ALLAH, or JEHOVAH, reach the same Gop, 

than whom there is no other? Reason 

and morality are not at variance, for 
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the good, in the end, is also the rea- 
sunable; but our conduct depends on 
our soul, its emotions and will, as well as 
on our previous actions. To the soul, and 
not to its vassals, has Gop given that 
two-edged sword of the free will, a gift 
that according to the Scriptures leads to 
our salvation or damnation. Yet there is 
the conscience, a safe adviser, indepen- 
dent of ourselves, with authority from 
Gop; an incorruptible judge, stricter than 
the laws of church or state, which tells us 
that every day ought to be holy to the 
Lorp, and that to take even lawful interest 
from the needy is wrong; which, in a word, 
preaches morality in the breast of Chris- 
tian, Jew, pagan, and savage. Disloyalty 
and lying, treachery and ingratitude are 
everywhere considered evil, and the ties 
that bind together parents, children, and 
Be- 
lief in the total depravity of man is dif- 
ficult, for, however obscured by savagery 
and error, the germ of good lies in every 
human breast. Is there a more convincing 
proof of the existence of Gop than this 
universal sense of right and wrong, the 
presence of moral and physical law in the 
world? Body and reason are subject to 
the soul, but often put in their special 
claims; and if in the perpetual struggle 
that thus the decisions of the 
troubled soul are not always in harmony 
with the voice of conscience, we hope 
that the Lorp, who created us imper- 
fect, does not demand of us that which 
is perfect. To keep in the right path 
is easy for the rich and fortunate, for 
temptation, to crime at least, does not 
approach him; for the starving, the un- 


relatives are everywhere held sacred. 


results, 


educated, and the passionate, however, it 
is most difficult. On the last day, when 
guilt and innocence are weighed against 
each other, all this must fall heavily into 
the scales, and then mercy will be justice, 
two terms that usually exclude each other. 
Life cannot be its own end. After death, 
our individuality will no doubt continue. 
Reason will remain with us, and perhaps 
—doubtful gift—the remembrance of our 
earthly existence. Suppose we should 
thus be compelled to be our own judges, 
incorruptible and merciless? Our emo- 
tions will go with us, above alllove. Friend- 
ships requires reciprocity, but we can love 
without being loved in turn. 
tures tell us that we should love Gop, an 


The scrip- 


invisible, incomprehensible being, which 
causes us sorrow and pain as well as 
pleasure and joy. How can this be done, 
then, except by obeying His laws and 
loving our fellow-mortals? PAaut, 
cludes Count von MOLTKE, tells us that 
when all else has passed away, love shall 
still endure, and therefore we may confi- 


con- 


dently hope to meet the love of a lenient 
Judge. Thus the Holy apostle, the weary 
warrior, and the venerable poet of /n Me- 
moriam seem to agree in the hope which 
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England’s seer has so well expressed in 
the immortal lines : 
O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood, 
hing walks with aimless feet; 
not one lite shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as tubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 








REMINISCENCES. 
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RAISE is certainly due to the Histori- 

cal Society for its persistent and pains- 
taking efforts to collect, and transmit to 
posterity, historical details that run the 
tisk of being irrecoverably lost. At one 
of the Society's meetings held in 18go, 
attention was drawn to the fact that cer- 
tain ex-officials, who had served under the 
Bakufu, were in possession of minute and 
valuable information bearing on the events 
of the closing days of the TokuGAWwA 
era, which information had never been 
published and it was agreed to be the 
duty of the Society to collect this in- 
formation. A committee, consisting of 
five members, was appointed to hold con- 
ferences with such old men as were known 
to be versed in the special subjects re- 
ferred to, and to publish the results of their 
inquiries. The answers given to the ques- 
tions put by the committee are appear- 
ing in pamphlet form under the title of 
GE RB BR Kyusht-Shimonroku, “ A re- 
cord of Investigations of Ancient History,” 
the first number of which was issued last 
August. 

Among the information published in 
pamphlet VI., is an interesting account of 
the 1863 mission to Europe. It will be re- 
membered that IKEDA CHIKUGO-No-KaMI 
was the head of the mission, and that with 
him were associated Kawazu Izu-No-KaMi 
and Mr. Kawapa Ki. Mr. Kawapa has 
furnished the Historical Society with an 
interesting account of the fortunes of the 
mission. We give the narrative as it stands, 
with the exception of transposing a few 
passages so as to makethe events describ- 
ed follow in their proper sequence :— 

“In order that you may understand why 
it was necessary to despatch an embassy to 
Europe to propose that the port of Kana- 
gawa be closed, I must tell you that the 
country was in a great state of disturb- 
ance atthe time. The nation was divided 
into three parties, consisting of (1) those 
who were in favour of opening certain 
places (Edo, Osaka, Niigata, and Hyogo) 
to foreigners ; (2) those.who advocated the 
total expulsion of Occidentals; and (3) those 
who steered a middle course. It was in 
order to pacify the last party that we were 
sent to Europe. They thought that great 
danger was to be apprehended from allow- 
ing foreigners to live so near the Shogun’s 
capital. They were in favour of confining 
foreign trade to the outskirts of the em- 
Hakodate aud Nagasaki were the 
only ports they wished to see open. The 
proposal to close Kanagawa was first made 
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to the Foreign Representatives. They ob- 
jected to take any action in such a serious 
affair. The French Minister advised the 
Shogun to communicate directly with 
Foreign Powers, by means of a special em- 
bassy. It was this action of the French 
Minister that led us subsequently to decide 
on negotiating with France, before ap- 
proaching other Powers on the subject. I 
ought to mention here that a mission had 
been despatched to Europe in 1861, to 
propose that the opening of Edo, Osaka, 
Niigata, and Hyogo should be postponed 
for seven years. 
the European Powers with a number of 
counter propositions. These did not obtain 
the approval of the Shogun, and negotia- 
tions on the subject ceased. 

“The mission which I joined consisted 
of about 30 persons, most of whom were 
interpreters. Among these were SHODA 
Samuro, Nis KIcHIJURO, TANABE Tatji, 
Sairo JiRoTARO, YANO JiRO, MIvAKE 
SHIN, and Masapa Ko. We started in 
December, 1863, just when the Shogun was 
about to set out for Kyoto. Our instruc- 
tions were not to enter on the subject 
of the closing of Kanagawa too suddenly, 
but to lead up to it, after referring to other 
matters, the settlement of which was en- 
trusted to us. 

“We were well received, and hand- 
somely entertained in Paris. The first 
business we settled with the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was the in- 
demnity to be paid for the assassination 
of a French military officer, which was 
fixed at $45,000. We then commenced 
to discuss the Shimonoseki affair. We 
contended that we had suffered more 
losses by the bombardment than the Euro- 
peans and Americans who took part in 
the fight, and hence we did not see why 
we should pay an indemnity. 

“While this discussion was going on, 
Baron von SIEBOLD came to Paris, and 
offered his services as interpreter and me- 
diator in our negotiations with Western 
Powers. His breast was covered with the 
orders he had received from various Euro- 
pean Powers, and, pointing to these, he 
said: ‘By these orders you will see that 
Lam on intimate terms with all European 
States. I am quite willing to intercede 
for Japan.’ At first we had our doubts 
about the wisdom of employing Baron 
S1gBOLD, but eventually we agreed to 
do so. Baron SIEBOLD explained to us 
that it was not the actual loss sustained 
that led European Powers to demand an 
indemnity : it wasrather as an atonement 
for an insult offered to national flags. He 
further added that the practice of demand- 
ing indemnities from defeated powers was 
We saw no way out 


This proposal was met by 


common in Europe. 
of the difficulty, and hence agreed to pay 
an indemnity of 100,000 dollars, which 
was afterwards increased. After consent- 
ing to this, we thought it a favourable 








time for introducing the subject of the 
closing of Kanagawa. We did it in the 
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following manner :—‘ Our willingness to 
pay a large indemnity to you,’ we said, 
“shows you that it is the earnest desire of 
the Shogunate to be friendly. 
we now wish to consult you about a diffi- 
culty in which we find ourselves. We are 
very anxious to open the country, but 
there is a strong party in favour of closing 
it, and the EMPEROR is on their side. How 
are we to deal with this party?’ To this 
the Minister replied that he was informed 
that the Shogun had large bodies of 
troops under his command, and that no- 
thing was simpler than to enforce the 
general adoption of the policy which he 
had inaugurated. To this we rejoined 
that we were unable to resort to such ex- 


As friends 


treme measures, and that we found it ab- 
solutely necessary to take some steps to 
pacify the anti-foreign party, and since 
the opening of Kanagawa, more than 
any other step, had excited great um- 


brage, we had come to propose that 
that port be closed and that trade 
should be confined to Hakodate and 


Nagasaki. The Minister replied :-—‘ You 
sent an embassy to usa few years ago, 
Proposing that the opening of certain 
places be postponed seven years. We 
stated the conditions on which we agreed 
to allow this, You took no notice what- 
ever of our proposals, and now you come 
with the proposition that one of the open 
ports shall be closed. England and Hol- 
land are preparing to send a fleet to your 
country to force negotiations. We will 
join them. You say the Shogun is anxious 
to be friendly. While he breaks his con- 
tracts, what proof have we of the sincerity 
of his professions? If you wish to avert 
war, then the only condition we will ac- 
cept is the abolition of customs dues at 
Nagasaki and Hakodate.’ This condition 
we said could not be granted. After a 
long conversation between the French Mi- 
nister and Baron StgBOLD, the demand for 
free trade at the Northern and Southern 
ports was abandoned. The Shimonoseki 
affair was reverted to and the French 
offered, in combination with other Powers, 
to keep the Straits open, if the Bakufu felt 
itself unequal to the task. To this we re- 
plied that those who had attacked foreign 
ships should be punished, and the Straits 
should be kept open; but that the carrying 
out of these measures would occupy some 
time. We were exhorted to keep our 
subjects in order, and reminded that this 
would cost us less than a war with foreign 
countries. With a view of helping us to 
do this the French offered to furnish us with 
ships at cost price, and to instruct naval 
cadets, if we would send them to France. 
We were informed that this offer was made 
by the special order of the EMPEROR himself. 
When we heard that the EMpeRoR had 
interested himself in us, we at once accept- 
ed the offer, and YENOMOTO (the present 
Foreign Minister), who was then in Hol- 
land, and UCHIDA, were summoned to 
Paris to make arrangements for the pur- 
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chase of ships. The large French men-of-war 
then in use were all considered unsuitable 
for Japan, and new ships were ordered, the 
plans being furnished by YENOMOTO. 

“The French would not hear of the 
closing of Kanagawa, and we saw that it 
was useless to press the matter further. 
CHIkUGO-NO-Kami decided that no bet- 
ter fortune could be anticipated in other 
States, and that, rather than expose his 
country’s weakness, he would do well to 
return to Japan and represent to the 
Shogun the impossibility of carrying out 
the proposed measure. The French ad- 
vised us to try the other Powers, but we 
were convinced that no good could result 
from going farther, so we decided to return, 

" Ag I said before, we were treated very 
handsomely by the French. CHIKUGO-NO- 
Kami, Kawazu, and [ all rode in separate 
carriages. An audience with the EMPEROR 
His Majesty received 
us in the Tuileries. By his side stood the 
Empress EuGENIg, and the Crown Prince. 
All the Ministers of State and their wives 
were in attendance. We wore the dress suit 
ofthattime. Three days after the audience 
we were invited to attend a review of the 
Imperial Body-Guard. On this occasion the 
EMPEROR, magnificently attired and mount- 
ed on a charger, looked like the monarch 
of a great empire. By his side rode the 
Empress. As the troops were manceu- 
vring, suddenly my attention was attracted 
by the Empress dashing off at a gallop 
down thelines. A soldier had been thrown 
from his horse, and she went to see whe- 
ther he had been hurt. I could not but 
admire her tender-heartedness. After the 
review we attented a banquet, and in the 
evening went to an opera. We reached 
Japan in July, 1864. 

“The cost of our trip was very great. 
The sum of 500,000 ry was appropriated 
for the purpose. We took 100,000 ry@ in 
gold ichd-du and the rest in the form of an 
order. In addition to this we took 100,000 
ry worth of presents for the various 
potentates of Europe. Those for France 
were presented, but the others were for- 
warded later. 

“When we reached Japan we found 
everything upside down. Confident that 
the failure of the mission would give um- 
brage to the Shogun, our first thought was 
to proceed to Kyoto and lay before the EM- 
PEROR a statement representing the real 
situation, But we subsequently decided 
that it would never do to ignore the Sho- 
gun, as he was stiJlin power. CHIKUGO- 
NO-KAMI wasin a very excited state when 
we reached Yokohama. He had been 
brooding over the embarrassment of the 
position in which we found ourselves so 
much on the voyage that his nerves were 
strained to their very utmost, and KAwAzu 
and I were apprehensive of his commit-| 
ting some rash act. He was naturally| 
impetuous and fiery, and brooked no op- 
position. The first order we 
forbade our landing. We were command- 
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ed to send a written account of our nego- 
tiations, and to proceed to Hakodate. 
CHIKUGO-NO-KaMI was incensed by this 
treatment, and, disregarding the conse- 
quences, he mounted his horse and dashed 
off on the road to Edo. Kawazu and I 
followed him on horseback, and after a 
hard ride overtook him at Namamugi. Here 
we encountered a messenger from the 
Shogun, who joined with us in endea- 
vouring to persuade CHIKUGO-NO-KAMI to 
return to Yokohama. But our remon- 
strances only excited him more, and with 
drawn sword he left our presence and, 
leaping on his horse, set off at a wild pace 
for Edo. We followed and overtook our 
chief at his house. After conferring toge- 
ther we decided that the following morning 
we should go in person to the Shogun and 
explain the reason of the failure of the 
mission. In this expectation we all retired 
torest. Early the next morning we were 
informed that we were in disgrace. The 
message we received was as follows :— 
‘France sono ta ni tsukai to shite sashi- 
tsukawasare soro tokoro, sono gi at-togezu 
shite jimama ni kikoku soro dan, futodokt 
nt oboshimesu.’ ‘You were sent to France 
and other countries for a special purpose. 
Without fulfilling that purpose you have 
taken upon yourselves to return to this 
country. Your conduct is regarded as 
improper,’ 

‘ CHIKUGO-NO-KAMI was condemned to 
lose half his territory and was ordered to 
retire from public life. KAWAzu and I were 
both confined to our houses, 

“Before we left for Europe, INOUYE 
KaWACHI-NO-KamI told us that our visit 
would prove fruitless. We asked him 
whether in that case we had not better 
beg to be excused from undertaking the 
task. Hesaid, ‘No, Itis better that you 
should go and furnish proof to the nation 
that the course proposed is impracticable.’ 
When we returned we were informed that 
our punishment was only for the sake of 
But we our- 
We 


keeping up appearances. 
selves did not regard it in that light. 
thought it only proper.” 





THE FAPAN SOCIETY. 
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HE Japan Society of London has now 

become a very vigorous body, The 
idea of forming such a society was most 
excellent. England has a very materi- 
al interest in Japan, yet it is an un- 
doubted fact that in no Western country 
does profounder ignorance prevail con- 
cerning Japanese affairs than in Great 
Britain. As to the causes of this ignor- 
ance there will probably be various opi- 
nions, but, for our own part, we believe 
that want of opportunity to learn is chiefly 
responsible. It is afar cry from London 
to Tokyo, and although individual Eng- 
lishmen have done more than any other 
nationals to interpret the Japanese lan- 
guage and Japanese customs, history 


and traditions, so that the world in ge- 
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neral shall understand them, it must be 
admitted that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred subjects of HER GRACIouS MAJESTY 
live in a state of complete nescience 
and indifference as to Japanese affairs, 
while, in a majority of cases, the more 
inquiring hundredth regards the country 
merely as a place where some quaint, 
pretty works of art are produced, and 


where a tourist may spend a very 
pleasant three weeks if he has time 
and money at his disposal. Japanese 


visiting England have been surprised, 
and, if the truth be told, not a little 
hurt, to find that a great deal of un- 
certainty exists as to the difference, geo- 
graphical or ethnological, between Japan 
and China, and that for all practical 
purposes the two empires occupy the 
same niche in the insular Briton’s mind. 
Occasionally The Times or the Manchester 
Guardian throws a ray of light across the 
darkness in connection with some subject 
of passing importance, but for the rest the 
great dailies and even the periodicals have 
no space in their columns for Japanese 
matters. Englishmen think of Japan, 
whenever they do chance to think of her, 
as a kind of antipodal curiosity calling for 
study only at the hands of leisurely spe- 
cialists; and speak of her, whenever they do 
chance to speak of it, inkindly but supercili- 
ous diminutives. To induce them to regard 
her a little more seriously, no better device 
could have been adopted than to organize 
in London an association on the lines 
adopted by the Japan Society. The So- 
ciety has been in existence only a few 
months, yet its list of members already 
contains a number of distinguished and 
influential names. The President is Vis- 
count KAWASE, Japanese Representative 
in London; and the Vice-Presidents are 
Lord ARMSTRONG, Lord DE SAUMAREZ, 
Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Sir JOHN LuB- 
BOCK, and the Hon. P. Le PoER TRENCH; 
and the Council consists of the follow- 
ing: Mr. D. ANDERSON (Chairman), Mr. 
F. T. PicGoT (Vice-chairman), Mr. PAUL 
BEVAN (Treasurer), Mr. JoHN MoGrorpD 
(Librarian and Curator), Messrs. A. Diosy 
and Daicoro Go (Hon. Secretary), and 
Messrs. A. H. CHURCH, Hype CLARKE, 
Frank DILLON, ALFRED East, F. ELGAR, 
G.C. Haite, W.S. HALL, P. B. HARBOTTLE, 
Ernest Hart, CHARLES HoLme, M. 
B. Huis, G. W. Leitner, A. LasenBy 
Liperty, N. OkosHI, PERCIVAL OSBORN, 
J. S. Pueng, J. P. Rein, F. A. Satow, R. 
PHENS SPIERS, J. M. SWAN, and H. Sgy- 
MOUR TROWER. In addition to the above 
there are many other members, the total 
being 175, including such men as Messrs. 
ALMA-TADEMA, J. L. Bowes, F. DRESSER, 
W. GowLanp, Sir W. H. B. FFOLKES, 
M. E. Gricssy, Sir S. J. TREVQR Law- 
RENCE, JusTIN McCartuy, T. P. O'Con- 
NoR, Sir W. G. Pearce, Sir E. T. Reeb, 
E. M. Satow, ALFRED PaRSONS, and so 
forth. It is more than gratifying to find 
that within a very brief space of time 
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the projectors of the Society have been 
able to secure such wide and valuable cé- 
operation, and to establish the enterprise 
on a basis so promising. Two excellent 
papers have already been read, one on 
Fujutsu—a peculiar system of self-defence 
and gymnastics—by Mr. T. SHIDACHI, and 
one on the uses of Bamboo in Japan, by 
Mr. CHARLES HOLME. The Society is also 
promised essays by Mrs. ERNEST HART, on 
“Some Japanese Industrial Art Workers,” 
and by Mr. W. GOWLAND on “The Na- 
turalistic Art of Japan.” Very wisely the 
Society does not tie itself down to periodi- 
cal meetings at fixed intervals. The mem- 
bers are left to choose their own day for 
reading such papers as they may desire 
to contribute, the only condition being 
that they are requested to give early no- 
tice to the Hon. Secretaries, so as to 
enable the Council to arrange the pro- 
gramme for the sessions. The annual 
general meeting was fixed for the third 
week in June, and the first annual dinner 
was to take place on the same day. We 
think it scarcely possible to over-rate the 
useful effects that this Society is calculated 
to produce. It cannot fail to rouse a gradual 
and general interest in Japanese affairs, and 
to educate among the influential classes in 
England a more or less accurate know- 
ledge of this country’s real condition, and 
of the grounds upon which she bases her 
claim to be admitted on equal terms to 
the comity of nations. Japan has now a 
united band of 175 friends in London, who 
will seek by speech and pen to dispel the 
numerous delusions existing with refer- 
ence to her, and whose union will be in 
itself a public evidence that she deserves 
more consideration than is usually bestow- 
ed upon her. 








RAILWAY COUNCIL. 
Sg 
ImrertaL OxDINance. 

We, hereby, sanction the Rules of the Railway 
Council,and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(Imperial Sign-Manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 
Dated the 2oth day of the 6th month of agth 
year of Mes 
(Countersigned) 
Count Marsuxats Masayosut, 
Minister President of State and Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 











Impertat Orpinance No. 51. 
RULES OF THE RAILWAY COUNCIL (Tetsudo Kai, 

Art, L—The Railway Conneil shall be supe 
tended by the Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
and at his instance, the following matters shall be 
discussed :— 

1. Matters enumerated in Art, 15 of Regulations 

relating to the Construction of Railways, 

2. Estimate of expenditure for the construction 
of railways. 

3. Methods and processes of purchasing rail- 
ways constructed by private companies, 

4. Mateers relating to railway time tables, and 
the rates of freight. 

5. All_ matters telating to the regulations for 
traffic, and for railway police, except such as 
concern engineering works. 

6. Any matters the Minister of State for Home 

Affairs may suggest. 

At IL—The Railway Council may address 
the Ministers of State conceined, on any subject 
connected with railways. 

Ait. IIL —For the better conduct of ils business, 
the Railway Council may compile rules, and ob- 





























tain the approval thereto of the Ministers of State 
for Home Affairs. 

Art. IV.—The Railway Council shall consist of 
a Pre t, 20 ordinary members, and a certain 
number of special members. 

Four high officials from the Home Department 
or Railway Bureau, two from the War Depart- 
ment or General Staff, and one from every other 
Department of State, shall be made members of 
the Council, 


Art. V.—The President of the Council shall be 
of Chokunin rank. 

Members or special members to be appointed 
from among high officials shall be nominated by 
the Minister of State for such Department, The 
other members shall be nominated by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, and after Imperial 
sanction has been obtained, they shall be appointed 
hy the Cabinet. 

The term of service for members shall be three 
years; but they may be re-elected. 

Art, VI—The President, in accordance with 
the rules of debate, shall preside over the delibera- 
tions of the Council and shall notify its resolution 
tothe Minister of State for Home Affairs, or to 
the other Ministers of State concerned. 

Art. VIL—When the President is prevented 
from discharging his duties owing to circumstances, 
a member of the Council, nominated by him, may 
tepresent him, 

“Art. VIIL—A Manager shall be attached to the 
Railway Council, He shall be of Somin rank. 

The Manager shall discharge his duties under 
the orders of the President. 

Ait, IX.—Neither the President, Special Mem- 
bers, on Manager shall receive any salary. Pro- 
vided that those who hold no other office from 
which they derive salaries, may receive an allow: 
ance of not more than 500 yen per annum each. 

Art. X.—There shall be clerks in the Railway 
Council. 

They shall report the proceedings of the meet- 
ings and dischaige miscellaneous duties under the 
orders of the President and the Manager. 

The clerks shall be appointed from among em- 
ployés of the Home Department or the Railway 
Bureau. 











PUBLIC WORKS COUNCIL. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby sanction the Rules relating to the 
Public Works Council, and order the same to be 
duly promulgated, 

(Imperial Sigti-Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 

(Dated) the 2oth day of the 6th month of 25th 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Marsuxata Masavosut, 
Minister President of State and Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 


Imrerta, Orpinance No. 52. 


RULES RELATING TO THE PUBLIC WORKS COUNCIL 
(Doboku-kai.) 


Art. L—The Public Works Council shall be 





the improvement 8f rivers, of roads, of harbours, 
and other important public works shall be dis« 
cussed, and the Council shall be competent to 
express its opinion on these subjects. 

At. IL—The Public Works Council may ad- 
dress the Ministers of State concemed with rex 


nce to any question of Public Works. 

Act. IL—For the better conduct of its business 
the Pablie Works Council may compile cules, and 
obtain the sanction thereto of the Minister of State 
for Home Affaws, 

Art, IV—The Public Works Council shall con- 
sist of a Presi 20 ordinary members, an: 
certain special members, 

Three high officials from the Home Department 
or Railway Bureau ; two from the War Department 
or General Staff ;two from the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and one each from the 
Department of the Navy, the Department of Com- 
munications, and the professors of the University, 
shall be made members of the Council. 

Art. V.—The President of the Council shall be 
of chokunin rank. Ordinary and special members 
of the Council, to be appointed from high officials, 
shall be nominated by the Minister of State for 
each Department, and other members of the Cou 
cil shall be nominated by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. After the Imperial sanction has 
been obtained, they shall be appointed by the 
Cabinet, 
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The term of service for members of the Council 
shall be three years, but they may be re-elected. 

Art. VI—The President shall preside over the 
deliberations of the Council in accordance with 
the rules of debate, and shall notify its resolutions 
to the Minister of State for Home Affairs and to 
any other Minister of State concerned. 

Act. VIL—When the President is prevented 
from discharging his duty owing to untoward ci 
cumstances, a member of the Committee, nomi 
nated by him, shall represent him. 

Art. VIIL—A manager shall be attached to the 
Public Works Council. He shall be of sonin rank 

The manager shall discharge his duties under 
the orders of the President. 

Art. [X.—Neither the President, ordinary or 
special members of the Council, or the manager 
shall receive any salary. Provided that members 
who hold no other office from which they derive 
salaries, may receive an allowance of not more 
than 500 yen per annum each. 

Art. X.—There shall be clerks in the Pi 
Works Council; they shall report the proceedings 
of the meetings, and discharge miscellaneous duties 
under the orders of the President and the Manager. 

The clerks shall be appointed from among em- 
ployés in the Department of Home Affairs. 

















PARCELS POST. 
Impertat Orprwance. 

We hereby sanction the laws relating to the 
postage, insurance, indemnity, size, weight, and 
registration of parcels to be sent by post, 
order the same to be duly promulgated, 





(Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
(Dated) 27th day of the 6th month of 25th year 
of Meiji 


(Countersigned) 
Count MaTsucaTa Masavosut, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Goro Suosiro, 
Minister of State for Communications. 











Imesrtat Oxvtnance No. 57. 

Art. L—Fees for postal parcels will be deter- 
mined by weight and by the distance between the 
office from whence they are despatched and that 
which delivers them to the addressees, in accord 
ance with the appended table. 

Act. II.—Any parcel delivered outside a postal 
district will be charged an additional fee, accord- 
ing to its weight, as follows :— 

600 momme and under . 

Over 600 momme, and not more 

1 kan.. . 

Over 1 kan and not more than t kan 

500 momme . 

Art. IIL—No parcel must exceed the following 
dimensions ;—lengih, 2 feet, breadth, 2 feel, dia 
meter, 2 feet; and must not exceed 1 kan 500 
momme in weight (12$Ibs.). 

Art. LV.—The value of any registered parcel 
must not exceed 150 yen. 

Art. V.—The premium for the insurance of re- 
gistered parcels will be 7 sez for one yen declared 
value, and 1 sen for every yen additional, over 
and above that value. 

Art. VI.—The amount paid as indemnity for 
damage to an ordinary parcel will be 10 sen per 
100 momme of weight. [f only a portion is damaged 
the indemnity will be estimated accordingly. 

Art, VIL—The amount paid as indemnity for 
damage to a registered parcel will the full regis- 
tered value. If only a portion is damaged the in- 
demnity will be estimated accordingly. 

Appitionat Rute. 

Art. VIII_—Post offices which despatch or de 
liver parcels will be notified by the Minister of 
State for Communications, from time to time, of any 
alterations in the rules of management, fees, etc. 

‘Taus oF Rates. 


200 400 600-00 
‘momme. monme. momme, monme, x kan, 












6 sen. 


aban, 1h kan, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

+ 
{One readers mast distinctly uaderstand that 
sense responsible ior the’ sentiments. of 0 
Correspondent: 
the deductions 


fe are in no 
ions of our 






for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
ley may choose to draw therefrom, 











THE OSAKA COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I venture to enclose the programme of an 
entertainment that reflects great credit upon the 
ability of the students of the Osaka Commercial 
School, where the Mail is daily read, maiked, 
learned and inwardly digested. Unfortunately, I 
artived too late to hear the first part of the pro- 
gramme, but [ have been informed that in No. 12 
on the programme a widow in her “weeds” was 
represented, and I have no doubt that her distress 
and the imperial bounty were faithfully portrayed. 

Brutus was speaking when my friend and [ar 
rived 5 we followed the citizens who carried Cassar’s 
bier. Czsar’s vesture was wounded toa consider. 
able extent, and when we marked the quantity of 
ted ink that did duty for gore we were sure that 
he died game. The speech of Anthony I. was 
remarkably good. He stirred up the citizens to 
mutiny and tage. In Part II, No. 5, both Alex 
ander and the Robber entered fully into the spirit 
of their parts, ‘The dramatic effect was incteased 
by the guards in uniform with fixed bayonets, who 
dragged in the robber clothed only in a robe de 



































nuit with a straw rope for an obi. Alexander was 
gorgeous in buttons, gold lace covering his breast, 
and a crown resplendent with pendants of prizes 
won in athletic contesis. In Part IL, No. 9, the 
father of a family of Loys, after struggling under 
a moustache and wrestling with a huge cigar, be- 
stowed his diamond ring upon the noblest son who 
had saved his “dearest foe” from the bank of a 
frightful abyss. No. 13 was a Japanese farce 
acted in costume and character to the life, but in 
the English language. 

I have attended many meetings of English Clubs 
where foreigners tead, recited, and sang, and stu 
dents sat and listened, looking very solemn mean- 
while, and pretending to understand ; but this one 
was thoroughily Japanese in origin, training, and 
management, ad reflects great credit upon the 
students and their teachers, especially the Principal 
Mr. Naruse and Mr. Takashima. 

The students of Tokyo should look to theis 
laurels, or they may find that they have been left 
behind’ in the race for oratorical success and ability 
hy the merchants’ sons of Osaka. Let Rome be= 
ware of Venice, Athens of Corinth, 

Yours truly, KAMIWA. 

Osaka, June 25h, 1892. 











PROGRAMME, 
Parr Il, 
3, True Eloquence 


‘Mr. T. Sema, 
2. They both snored 





Mr, ¥. Yokoi, 





Stories... Mr. T, Tsuruga. 
4 How Tom got bi 4. The two Oxford Students 
Price... Me. M. Mitant ‘Mr. I. Yamauchi, 


§ The Miller, His Son, and 
‘Their Ass... Mr. T. Yamaji. 

5. Knowledge is Power 
Me. K. Nakamura. 


4- Denanciation of Slavery 
Mr. N. Sasaki 
5, The Two Robbers 
(Alexander the Great Mr. K. 
Sugiyama, Robber 
Mr. M. Kimura, 
The Wild Horse 
‘Mr, Katsumura, 
Masic 


The Five Shilling Pisce 
Mr.§ Kubo. 
The Noblest Dee! of Ai 





1. Fifty Ryo Stolen from a 
Pickle Jar.ble-H. Lomita, 
8 Music baleen Fr 5 
9. The Price of Pleasure 
Mr. M. Shibata, Mr. Z. | 7. 
Hira, and Me. Maki. | 8. 
Napoleon and Washing. 
BOM ovement. T. Osabe, | 9. 
The World of Speculation 
Mr. Hanaoka. 
An Emperor's Kindness 
Mr. E. Iwamoto, Mr, ¥. 
Murata, and ‘Mr. H. 














shi. 
Reprieve 





. The Soldier's 







Tsukaguehi. Mr. Oyama. 
15. Masic .. - On the Pleasure of Reading 
14. Self Ignora Books......Mr. G, Imamura. 
Mr. T. Korenori. | 12. Music ise 
1. Our Country (By W. J. Par: | 13, Yajirobel and Kidahachi 
bogie) Mr. S. Nishimura. | Yajirobei... Mr. K. lsomato. 
16, How to tell Rad News Kidshachi’ Mr. 





‘Mr. K. Katayama and 

Mr. K. Vamazale 
Higher! Mr. O. Shirai, 
Burial of Caesar 


K. Se 
i. K. 


Suken: Mr. Ni. Sasaki 

Mikinoichi Mr.MKoyang 
The Master of the 

Tea House Mr. 1. Yamauchi. 

Kujime. | 14, Farewell Add 

0 and Mr. 

hindo. 








Antony Mr 
aoa 





Kiyonaga. 





15. Music 





Music 
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DISCHARGED SEAMEN. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “Japan Mart.” 

Sir,—Ever since the United States Consular 
Agency was withdrawn from this port, the Ameri 
can whaling ships have considered Hakodate a 
free dumping ground for their useless men. It 
seems that dining the passage from San Francisco 
the Captain finds out how many useless men 
he has on board, and during the few days he 
lies here manages to tid his ship of them. Not 
ayear goes by but American sailors are left be 
hind at this port, with the consequence that the 








[lite in the East, 


thei away to Yokohama, where they are more 
likely to find employment. ‘The Japanese Authori- 
ties telegraph to the United States Consul at 
Yokohama, but the answer is always the same, 
6 United States Consul can do nothing for 








them!” Lately the W. H. Meyer left four men 
here, but before she sailed the Captain shipped 
four good Japanese sailors in their place. Now, 





the Captain can do this, I think the Japanese 
thorities ought to have seen that the Captain: left 
some means with the men, or local Authorities, to 
enable them to get toanother port, I consider the 
way men are left here fiom American whalers is 
blot a on the escutcheon of the great and glorious 
country called America. 
Yours truly, 


Hakodate, 21st June. 





OLD SAILOR. 





SEAMEN LEFT AT HAKODATE. 


To tHe Eprror or THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I noticed, in reading your paper of last 
Monday, the correspondence signed by “Old 
Sailor” in vegard to seamen left at Hakodate by 
the whaling ship W. H. Meyers. Your couespon= 
dent is evidenty misinformed as to this particular 
case, the true facts of which areas follow :—The 
seamen were not left by the captain as stated, but 
left the ship of their own accord. The ship lay there 
seven days while the captain tried to catch the men. 
The reasons for our leaving were, bad officers and 
food. ‘The men were told by the captain that they 
were the best men he had, being what are called 
deep-water sailors, while the others were greens 
hands who had never been to sea before. Trusting 
that your will publish this, 

















I remain, ONE OF THEM. 
Yokohama, June goth, 1892. 





To THe Epiror oF THE “ Japan Malt,” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 27th, an “Old 
Sailor” does the Captain of the W. H. Meyer a 
great injustice. The four men lelt behind here 
were deserters from the vessel. The master did 
all possible to get them back. After waiting two 
days for the Police to bring in the men, without 
result, the Master had to ship other men at great 
expense and inconvenience, 

Your truly, 





HENSON & CO. 
Hakodate, June 29th, 1892. 





“CHINA COAST TALES,” 


To tHe Epitor or rue “ Jaran Matt.” 
Sin,—Some time ago, the lady who veils her 
idemity under the name of “ Lise Boehm” pub- 
hed “two stories in the North China Herald. 
he first was called “Formosa”; the second, 
“Peter Wong’s Revenge.” These are not int 
cluded in her China Coast Tales, which only cous 
tains two new stories eutitled respectively * Dube 
son's Daughters,” and “ Of the Noble Auny.” 
Neither, I believe, has appeared previously, I 
do not know whether they, also, were offered to 
your contemporary for publication in its columns 5 
but if they were, can only congratulate the 
editor upon the good sense and good taste which 
prompted his rejection of them. — “ Dobson's 
Daughter ” deals with the seamy side of bachelor 
The plot is simplicity itself, 
Matthew Dobson, a tea-merchant in Faochow, 
suddenly startles the ladies resident at that port 
by bringing into their midst a young gil, whom 
he introduces as his daughter, and who has hither- 
to been brought up in England ander the impres. 
sion that her mother was a Princess (!) The gil 
i tances’ of 
¢ discussed by the ladies of Foo- 
our that leaves nothing whatever 
to the imagination, In course of time she makes 
two discoveries: one, that her mother was not a 
Princess, and the other that she did uot die ia 
Sacha’s infancy as the girl had been taught to 
believe—having been, in fact, bundled out of Dobe 
sou's house just before the arrival of her daughter, 
It is not necessary to follow out the plot of this 
remarkable story, Sufficeit to say that the heroine 
is a mass of laziness and selfishness, the Fuochow 
























her parentage 
chow with ae 











ladies are a pack of vulgar shtews—in one scene a 
hostess boxes one of het guests’ ears in the drawing= 
room after dinner—and Lise Boehm? herself. igta 


person of strangely question 





ble taste. [is difficult 
to conceive what attraction such a topic as cone 
binage can have for a lady of education and tefi 
ment. “Of the Noble Army,” is a caricature of mise 
sionaties, Yungkiang is of course Ningpo, which 
stands upon the river Vang, and Di. Masters, who 








few foreign tesidents have to subscribe to get 


is living with sixth wife, is mtended for the late 
Dr. Lord. Ido not deny that there may be mise 
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sionaries in China and elsewhere who are ignorant, 
dishonest, self-seeking, woildly, and insincere. A 
more detestable set of persons than Miss Evans, Mis. 
Simpson, and Mrs. Masters, it would be difficult to 
find anywhere. Does Lise Boehm’ put them for- 
ward as types of the missionary body—say in Ning 
po? Does she wish us to understand that it is per 
sons of this sort in whose hands the evangeliza 
tion of China lies, and lies exclusively? Because, 
if so, I tell her in plain terms that what she 
affiims is false. ‘ No attempt,” she says, ‘has 
been made to caricature individuals, but rather 
to portray types of ordinary occurence.” ‘These, 
then, constitute the rule. The “ ordinary ” mis. 
jionaty-lady is an idle, greedy woman, spite- 
ful, narrow, and, of course, unpardonably ugly. 
Well, I do not believe it; and I protest agai 
the prejudices which can induce a writer, endow: 
ed with someshing, at any tate, of the pen- 
man’s craft, to put forward so grave and ill na 
tured a mistepresentation, Nor is this the only 
fault 1 have to find, In this story again, we 
ave confronted with the author's penchant for 
things not of good report. Again the ladies talk 
among themselves about matters they had better 
leave alone. In this case, the immorality of the 
Commissioner of Customs is seasoned by the addi- 
tional fact that he has “a charming wife and grow: 
ing up family at home,"—a state of things which 
so shocks the medical-missionary’s wife that she 
writes to the injured lady and tells her all about 
it. This sort of thing imports adecided unsavour i- 
ness to the whole story. And there is an incident 
on page 74 which is more offensive still. [ can 
only hope that when next Lise Boehm” appears 
in print she will exercise greater discrimination in 
her choice of ‘subjects, and show rather move deli 
cacy in handling them, 
P.Q, 


Your obedient servant, 









































FILIAL PIETY. 


To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Japan Malt.” 
S1R,—One of the darkest clouds on the horizon 
at the present moment, in looking out over the 
wider problems with which this country has inevi- 
tably to deal, beyond the surging barriers of petty 
interests and party divisions, is the terrible miscon 
ception that has won a foremost place in men’s 
minds, concerning that first great duty of man and 
woman alike, filial piety. 

Some there are who assert that Old Japan could 
boast her saints and heroes, beyond all others in 
this matter, and that, with the loosening of old ties 
and the destroying of time honoured customs, this 
filial piety, which in very truth is the main-spring 
of wholesome, happy national life, must inevitably 
be swamped ‘and lost; and that in consequence 
every new principle, or new doctrine, is to be 
feared for this reason, mainly as an inst: ument in 
such destruction, and proportionately detested. 

Such thinkers assert, that the spread of the 
Christian Religion must affect the same unfortunate 
result, and must on that ground alone be treated 
as an enemy to the best advance of the nation. 

Some, unfortunately for Japan, foreign obser- 
vers, utlerly ignorant of the true state of affairs, 
are content to flatter the vanity and the lower sus: 
ceptibilities of the people by fulsome admiration 
of what they have imagined for themselves and set 
up as the standards of the country, utterly careless 
that the poor lying counterfeit they admire is a 
hideous idol, daily devouring the souls and bodies 
of its miserable victims and hopelessly barring the 
way to any progress. 

Ave there none able to follow a deeper reasoning, 
and strong and brave enough to put their fingers on 
the very “heart and pulse” of the disorder ? 

Where are the “brave hearts and true” who 
have so far opened the wider realms of thought 
and life to their country ? 

Is Japan to stand proudly in the foremost tank 
in Science, in Arts, in Learning, and so soon as 
the very commonest question of morality is con 
cerned to sink below the possible esteem of any 
civilised nation without one voice raised to assert 
a better way? without one leader to guide or sup 
port her struggling children? Let us for a m. 
ment consider tie grounds of this matter. Is 
truth ‘obedience ” to an honoured law which is 
typified in old Japanese Custom? Is the bearing 
of children to parents and teachers, resulting from 
the usual methods of Japanese education, all that 
men could desire, all that bears good promise for 
the future citizens and leaders of their country? 
Filial piety has presented many and various re- 
sults in different countries and in different ages. 
Foreign histories show us at one time the child 
willingly devoured by the fox without a cry of pain, 
the willing maiden led by her sorrowing father to 
the sacrificial altar—ihe child, compelled by the 
very highest law and principle of its being to an 
obedience entailing sorrow and sacrifice even on 
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those to whom a lesser, yet equally sacted obedi 
ence, was rightly due. 

It is impossible to do more at this moment than 
call to mind some few such typical acts. I would 
chiefly ask the Japanese to consider whether in 
every such of the countless instances one might 
cite, there is not involved an ennobling, a purity 
ing of those who offer and fulfil such sacrifices. It 
is the giving up of a lower will to follow the dictates 
of a higher will: it is the conforming of an imper- 
fect, faulty, earthly character to the perfect selfless 
tess of the spiritual character: in the last instance 
quoted itis the setting forth of the higher duties and 
pains involved in any teal appreciation of perfect 
obedience. 

I need not dwell at length on the many instances 
in Japanese legends and histories of filial devotio 
They are familiar to all earnest lovers of their 
country. Task only that they should be considered 
in teference to that spiritual character of sacrifice 
which [have endeavoured to point out. Let the 
Japanese turn their attention mainly to the pro 
lems of to-day: in the firm belief that it is only 
by wise, farseeing conduct in regard to such pr 
blems that their perplexed country may ever attain 
that honour and respect among men and nations 
that we all desire for her. 

This duty of obedience thus necessarily involves 
a higher standard in those who catiy out its pre- 
cepts: and is to be a main factor in the growth of 
the people. 

For the sake of a clearer understanding let me 

examine such instances as above quoted, the obedi 
ence of the child, of the maiden, the act of obedi 
ence to the highest law : the noblest of which man’s 
nature is capable. 
—The child. vis evident to anyone who can 
claim to be a thinker, in any sense of the word, 
that obedience must be voluntary, that it must be 
the obedience of a reasonable being: and that it 
should achieve some desirable self.conquest. Can 
anyone glance at the present state of education in 
Japan and say that this is the habit aud mind of 
faith ? 

On all sides itis the child that asserts it 
able self-will, and asserts it triumphantly in spite 
of parents or master. The babe directs the go- 
ings of its poor, burden-bearing elder—the child 
follows uncontrolled each leading of its natural 
cravings, the boy governs the school, so far as 
there is any government at all, and the man starts 
in life with respect for no authority because he has 
never learnt to respect himself, This is no result 
of Cluistian training : this is no result of wise and 
wholesome law. 

2.—The Maiden. Alas and alas, for the women 
of the country ave entering the bitter waters of 
affliction, While smooth-speaking poets, forgetting 
the eminent privilege of the poet to be the speaker 
and foieteller of truth, and so the saviour of his 
times, laud the perfection they ignorantly admire, 
we, who know, who sorow for this country’s worst 
degradation, ave yet powerless to rouse the +pirit 
of the people to see and perceive and to cast way 
such bitter masqueries and amend their ways, 
Instead of the father-offering all that is dearest 
id nearest, his utter dest, his highest treasure in 
sign of sorrow for misdeeds, and of humble re 
cognition of a nobler will; instead of a maiden, 
holy, pure, freely foregoing life and all that life 
could offer, in loving desire to carry out the best 
impulse of her father's heart, constraining not only 
herself but him to such high ideal, what do we 
find? It is shame and sorrow even to look this 
matter in the face. 

«The perfect woman-wife ” of Japan must be a 
something to which the very knowledge or per- 
ception of purity or honour is unknown: a chattel, 
a mere bit of goods in her owner's hands, she is 
passed from father to so-called husband, or from 
one to another without hee own wills without her 
own cognisance, she is called upon to sactifice, at 
the bidding of another, her very crown and pri- 
vilege of womanhood; she is to make herself that 
which for ever blots out all prospect of trne wo 
manliness ; which debases those who demand and 
those who allow, and by that act she is to win the 
honour due to filial piety ? filial—what sense of 
father-hood or son hood or daughter-hood exists in 
such anation? Has that maiden ever known the 
meaning of the word “ mother”? Is she ever to 
know of it in her own life? I ask every honest 
Japanese to refute me if he can, I ask every 
one of that noble-hearted minority which has 
realised a happier standard, whether that result 
was not found by breaking, and only by breaking, 
with Japanese custom and tradition. 

3.—The obedience to a Superior and Divine 
Will. Sooner or later Japan must recognize that 
it is only the obedience of a selferespecting and 


























































































self-responsible nature to the dictates of its highest 
spiritual indwelling conscience, as the Christian 
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has it, to the promptings of the spirit of God 
Himself, which is worthy of the name; which can 
restrain the wild passions of humanity and 
breathe a solemn self-restraint over the tumultuous 
storms and tagings of man’s lower nature. In her 
power of such recognition and acceptance lies the 
only hope for any permanent development, or 
indeed of any national existence. 

With such recognition, alieady found here and 
there in the case of individuals, comes the first 
possibility of the creation of family and national 
life. What then is that highest obedience? Obe- 
dience to the constraining and compelling of the 
spirit over the body—of will over desire—of self- 
forgetfulness over self-love, of the Man over the 
evil inman, In conclusion, I have only to lay be- 
fore all such as love their country, this problem : 
What power can so restrain and master your own 
lower nature, what power can transform hate into 
love, imputily to purity, dishonour to honour, that 
which walks in the paths of deceit to that which 
can perceive and live the tuth, but that same 
power of the despised Nazarene, which has once 
iw time shone forth in splendour, that shall outlast 
all ages, in petfect obedience of perfect manhood 
on the outstretched arms of the cross. 

Your obedient servant, 

June 2gth, 1892. 
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CRICKET. 

Pee chic ee 
THE CLUB V. THE FLEET. 
‘This match, twelve aside, was played on Satur- 
day, and was remarkable in the first innings on 
both sides for the smallness of the scores — Club 41, 
Fleet 48. ‘The Club, however, woke up in the 
second innings, and at the fall of the sixth wicket, 
with 94 chalked up, elected (o close the innings 
aud give the visitors another show, There was not 
time, however, to get in all the men of the Fleet, 
but they, like their opponents, did much beter 
in their second innings, having scored 54 for the 
loss of three wickets, Taylor 20 not out, De Ror 

heck 11 not out. Following are the scores — 

CLUB.—Fist Inwiwos. FLEET.—Firsr Inwinos. 
Mr. Dodds, b. Niewicr .. Mr. De Roberk, b. Bur 


Mr, Williams, b. Taylor Mr: Waters, b. Burn... 
Mr. Johnson, b. Taylor Mr. Raphael, c. Watson, 
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Mr."Crawtord, Lb.W.y Forn tg 
Taylor eros vsnes Captain Adair, ¢. Crawford, 
Mr. Dufi, ¢. Raphael, b. b. Williams. 





Mr. Brenner, b. Tiewiee 
Mr. Watson, 'b. Hiewicz 
Mr. E, Morriss, c. De ‘ito: 

beck, b. Iiewice.. 





Mr. Iliewieg, b: Bur : 

Mr. Taylor, c. Bremner, b. 
Barn ca 

Vhursby, 6. Wator 

Mr. Phillips, b. Burn. 
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Mr. Dickenson, c. Phillips, | Mr. Lane, c. Chope, b. Wat- 
'b. Raphael... son er 
Mr. Burn, not oul Mr, Atlay, st. Dati, b. Wat. 
Mr. Chope, 80 a ea) 
Me. Philip, Mr. Rogers, ran out . 2 
Tie o| Mr. Walker, not out, ° 





Seconp Innixos. 


Mr, Burn, c, Taylor, b. Tie- 


Suconp Invinos. 
‘Mr, Walker, c, Bremner, b. 


Wee... Burn 
Mr. Bremnes Mr. Raphac 
Robrek .. Burn 
Mr. William: Mr. Tavlor, 








Mr’ Johnson, eel 
Mr. Watson, c. Atlay,” b. 

Mr. Crawford, did not bat 
Mr. E. Morriss, not out... 
Mc. Duff. Thursby, b. flie= 


Mr, lliewicz, b. Duff. 
Mr. De Robeck, not o 











wick 3 
Mee Dickeisot) tinge 
i. Dodds A 
Mr. Chope Yates = 
Mr. Philip 5 





Lobe ty W. Hessen 
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The report just issued by Sir Frederick Abel 
and Mr. Redwood on the passage of petroleum 
Unough the Suez Canal sounds a timely note of 
warning. Itis the opinion of these experts that 
the Uaffic as now carried on does not con- 
stitute a serious danger to other shipping in the 
Canal, Nor could the embankments fail to suffer 
considerably if one of the great tank steamers 
ulew up. The shareholders are interested, there- 
fore, in introducing such reforms as will place 
matters in a safer condition, It is admitted 
by the report that this can be done, partly by 
remodelling the construction of tank steamers 
bat still more by subjecting them to stringent re- 
gulations during their passage through the canal. 
Another safeguard would be to so matk every 
vessel freighted with petroleum in bulk as to de- 
note the dangerous nature of her cargo. This 
precaution would warn other ships to give the 
marked craft as side a berth as possible, thus dimi- 
nishing to some extent the tisk of collision. If a 
tank steamer were run into during the hot season, 
oil would speedly cover all the adjacent water, and 
being at high temperature, its ignition would be 
almost certain, A good deal is to be said, theres 
fore, for the recommendation of the two experts, 
that the floating magazines should be protected 
alter dark by strong booms—Z. and C, Express. 
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CLUB HOTEL, LIMITED. 
eae Camis 

The adjourned annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Club Hotel, I d, was held at No. 5, 
Bund, on Monday evening, ‘There were present 
—Mr. D. Fraser, in the chair, Me: WwW. EF. 
Richards, T. J. Morris, A. Allcock, T. Abbey, 

. W. Hall, Geo. Blakeway, de Micheaux, J, 

Donald, Ph, von Hemert, R. A. Wylie, W. 
R. Bennet, S$. Cocking, ‘I. W. Best, Re Ward, 
H. M. Arnould, C. V. Arnould, Wilson Walker, 
A. Hearne (Manager), ‘I. H. Brower, and H. A. 
Scheuten (secretary). 

The Cuatrman announced that the meeting 
was called forthe election of directors and auditor, 
business that had been adjourned from the annual 
general meeting of shareholders held last week. 

Mr. C. V. ARNOULD said that he would propose 
that four directors be elected, bringing up. the 
number on the directorate to seven. He would 
nominate for the office, Messrs. D. Fraser, H. M. 
Arnould, I. H. Brower, aud J. Johustone. 

Mr. Brower—Mr. Jolinstone declines to serve. 

Me. Arnourp—Then I propose in his stead 
Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. BennettT—No, no. 

Mr. Arnoutp—I propose, in the place of Mr. 
Johustone, Mr. Bennett.—(Hear, hear.) 

The Cuatratan—I am afiaid that it is vot law 
ful for this meeting to elect four directors ; it is ca 
ed for the purpose of transacting the business left 
over from the preceding meeting—that is for elect- 
ing three directors and an auditor. To elect four 
ctors would require a special resolution, so 1 
kk your motion is not permissible, 

Mr. Arnoutp—But we are called to elect direc- 
tors, not one, or two, or three. 

The Cuatrman—Well, [ should like to hear 
what the meeting has to say ou the matter. 

Mr. ArNoutp quoted Rule No. 69 in support of 
his n 

Mr. Cockine said that he thought that there 
could be uo other way of interpreting their laws, 
otherwise than had the Chairman’s vuling, and in 
support thereof quoted Clause 52, which said that 
the general meeting was called to pass the balance 
sheet, the election ofdir ectors, whoretied by rotation 
or resigned, and, according to Clause 59, any othe: 
business which might be brought before them. He 
argued that the meeting had been adjourned for 
the purpose of selecting three suitable directors, 
and that it was not in order to elect more, nor t 
the directorate to seven in place of six. 

Mr, Arvoutp—I am still at issue, there are no 
directions as to how many directors we are to elect. 

Mr. Cockive—We are to elect directors in the 
place of those who retire by rotation, 

Me. C. V. Arnoutp—In Rule 52 you will find 
that we have power to increase the number of 
directors from time to time. 

Mr. Attcock—Are we to understand, Mr. 
Cocking, that you object to the directorate being 
increased ? 

Mr. Cock1nc—Oh, no, I have no objection to 
that, but I say that it ought to be done in a prope: 
manner. In order to increase the directorate it is 
necessary to call an extraordinary meeting. 

Several shareholders dissented to this definition, 
but Mr. Cocking said he was certain a seven days? 
notice of such a motion as Mr. Arnould’s oust be 
give 

Mr. Axwou.p—Well, we had better have legal 
opinion. : 

Mr. Cockine said that his objection would be 
supported by the Hongkong ordinances, 

Mr. Axnoutp—But this is not new business, 

Mr. Cockinc—It must be, we are only here to 
elect three directors. 

Several voices—"* No ; directors.” 

‘The CHatrMAan read the notice calling the meet- 
ing, adding that there was nothing about retiring 
directors in it, 

Mr. Brower—The question is whether we shall 
increase the number of directors or not. 

The Cuateman—It seems to me that there is 
no number of directors specified in this notice of 
meeting, therefore I think it is quite legal to elect 
any number of them,—(Hear, hear.) I rule that 
the motion is in order. [ think the best plan 
would be for us to proceed by voting for the elec- 
tion of directors singly, and [hope that the meet 
ing will specially be good enough to leave my 
name out till the very last. 

Mr. Cockinc—I beg leave to propose Mr. R 
Ward. 

Mr. J. W. Harc—I will second him, 

Mr. Brower—In place of whom? 

Mr. Cockine—In place of nobody.—(Langhter.) 

Mr. Wyte seconded Mr. Arnould’s motion, 

Mr. Best asked whether Mr, Arnould would 
prefer to pat up his names one by one? 

Mr. ArnouLbD—I propose them ea bloc. 

Mr, Scueuten—They are Mr, D. Fraser, Mr. 
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I. H. Brower, Mr. W. Walker, and Mr. H. M. 
Arnould, 

Mr. Cockine—Then I propose Messis. Fraser, 
Brower, Walker, and Ward 

Mr. C. V. ARNouLD—Will the Chairman (Me. 
Fraser) serve? 

‘The Cuatrman—Yes.—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Arsoutp—Then I withdraw my brother’s 

me. 

The Cuataman—Then if there is no other pro 
position before the meeting, I will put Mr. Cock- 
's motion to the meeting.- ed unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN—The next business is the elec- 
ion of an auditor, Mr. O. Keil declines to serve 
us longer, 

‘Cock inc—I propose Mr. Ure for the posi- 




















Mr. C. V. ArNoutp—Before proceeding with 
the business of electing an auditor, I should like to 
hear Mr. O, Keil's reasons for declining to serve 
agaiv 

The CuaremaN—Mr. Keil is not present. 

Mr. Brower—Do any of the Divecturs know 
Mr. O. Kiel’s reasons for declining to serve again? 
The Cuarrman—No, I don’t know his objec- 
ti But [ believe he objected to the way in 
which the accounts were kep!, they were not kept 
according to his ideas, and, as be did not have his 
way about them, he preferred not to audit them. 

Mr. Brower—Can any pressure be put upon 
Me. Keil, in order to induce him to take the posi- 
in? 

‘The Cuatrman—He told me positively that he 
would not serve ag 

Mr. Best—I would second Mr. Ure. 

Mr. Browen—Well, under those circumstances, 
that is on the condition that Mr, O. Keil has defi- 
nitely refused to act as auditor of our accounts, I 
will second Mr. Ure. 

Mr. Scuxuisn—Mr. Best proposes and Mr, 
Brower seconds the appointment of the Mr, Ure 
as our auditor—Caried unanimously, 

The Cnairman—This concludes the business, 
gentlemen, 

Mr. ALtcock—I beg to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks 10 the chaitman of ine late board of 
directors of the Club Hotel, Limited, and [hope 
next year the new board will have a better report for 
s than has been presented this year.—(Heat hear.) 
Mr. McDonaLp—I beg leave to second.—Car 
tied 1 ously. 












































ELI PERKINS ON AMERICA AND 


FAPAN. 
americas 

Eli Perkins, who has been travelling through 
Japan during the past few weeks, visiting Kobe, 
Kyoto, and Osaka on his way to and from Shang 
hai, is now resting for a few days in the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama. Our iepresentative called 
upon him on Friday and, much to his regret, 
found the genial humoutrist stretched on his back, 
suffering acute agouy from a malady akin to mus: 
cular rheumatism. ‘This did not prevent him from 
extending a welcoming hand, however, to a fellow 
journalist, and, witha cheery smile, he bade us feel 
at home and turn on the torrent of queries which 
pressmen are populaily supposed in keep in readi 
hess to spray over any unlucky individual who 
may fall within their patticular sphere of motion. 
The usual stereotyped phrases were quickly ex- 
changed, and Eli and his guest readily plunged 
into the midst of real business Aotoba. As a late 
comer from the land of the Stars and Stripes, and 
the question of the Presidential nomination bei 
of course uppermost in the minds of the local 
community, it was only natural that conversation 
should soon be running strongly along tat channel. 
When Eli Perkins was asked about the recent no- 
mination of President Harrison over Mr. Blaine 
he said :— 

“Tt was the culmination of a great fight. The 
Republican Party had two heads, The rightful 
head was the President in the White House} but 
Mr. Blaine, like the late Shogun, had built up a 
constituency seemingly stronger than the Milado’s. 
Blaine’s power depended upon public popularity. 
He had no personal following. He was not in 
touch with any of the leaders. They all worship- 
ped him from afar, but Blaine took no man into 
his confidence. Even Clarkson and Senator Platt 
were not in Blaine’s confidence. Blaine was un- 
certain, When Clarkson went to Washington to 
see him, Blaine dodged, and went to New York 
and spent a day with the Damrosh baby. This, 
when the leaders of his patty were waiting for him. 
Blaine actually tired out his friends, Everybody 
knows that Harrison is a positive man, He never 
avoids any issue. He never conceals a thought. 
His friends always know where to find him, When 
Blaine resigned his Secietaryship, it meant open 
war, but his friends were not positive. They were 
not organized. Their ardour was damped. Iu 
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fact Blaine wet the powder of his own men, They 
made no organized fight, and Harrison went in 
with a vush.” 

“ And what of Blaine’s future?” 

Well, Blaine, great as he was, 1s dead. He has 
youe like Clay and Scot and Greeley. He has no 
political future. He will retire to Augusta. He 
had it is his power twice, by a positive committal, 
to be President. He hesitated both times and is 
lost.” 

“How about his policy of reciprocity.” 

“Te will go right on. Harison was always be- 
hind reciprocity, ‘That is, he believes in free trade 
with young Republics where wages are high. But 
he does uot believe in free trade with China, where 
labour is 5 cents per day. Nor with England, 
France, and Germany where wages are half as 
high as in America. Carpenters, blacksmiths, 
et makers, potiers, and painters get three 
dollars a day in America. It would not do to 
have free trade with Japan and China where such 
labourers work for 50 cems a day. It is different 
with the South American Republics. ‘Theit wages 
ave always as high as ours.”" 

But it was when we tackled Eli upon more purely 
local subjecis that he became ceally interesting— 
from a cesident’s point of view of course. It was 
with no little trepidation that we put the question— 
How about Japanese silk and tea ?7—and it is with 
greater Wepidation that we give his oracular reply. 

“They will always go to America free. I 
mean the raw silk. “We can never make sill, tea, 
coffee, or rubber, So they will always come free. 
Our tariff is on things which we can make our 
selves, and against any nation where wages are 
lower than ours. We will always buy twice as 
much of Japan as we sell her, What can we sell 
Japan? Possibly a little cotton, some flour, and 
Some cheap cotton cloth. Japan will always supply 
us with her sills, teas, bronzes, and porcelai 

“What of China?” was naturally a corollary 
question, 

“Thave just come from China. She is going 
backward. “Japan is coming forward. ‘There are 
ouly two cotion factories in all China, and they do 
not pay, Japan is patting in thousands of looms 
and spindies. She has tailoads, a superb postal 
service, and perfect light houses. Japan has put 
woman on an equality with man, she has licensed 
Chnistianity, established colleges and seminaries 
and adopted a cosmopolite dress.” 

“And the people of Japan—how do you find 
them ?”’—was the next despairing query. 

“Always happy. Always temperate. Always 
thrifty. The reformation commenced at the head 
with the Emperor, wlien, with his wife by his side, 
he 1ode into Tokyo in an English brougham. I 
notice some women still blacken their teeth, and 
some tatioo their arms and grease their hair, but 
itis among the lower orders, What Japan wants 
is a better footpear. ‘These flip-Hop sandals 
should go. ‘They handicap progress, No soldier 
could fight in such foot gear. You are a nation 
in stocking feet. Put on good boots or shoes. A 
pair of good boots makes aman brave and val- 
liant. With these flip-flop sandles you cau neither 
fight nor ru 

‘As we said good-bye we sorrowfully thought of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, more particularly 
of his famous remark—"There are more things 
in heaven and eaith, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” Even ’cute American humotists, 
when they come to spy out the fai: land of Japan, 
do sometimes rush in where angels fear to ead 
and make a‘ mess” of it generally. 





























































THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 
a 

An ontdoor meeting of the above mentioned 
Society was held at Meguro, near Tokyo, on 
Saturday, June 26th. Phe weather was very fine 
and the aitendance was good. Meguro is well 
suited for the place of meeting of a society such as 
the Photographic Society and, as a consequence, 
some members appeared on the scene quite eaily 
in the morning, and some remained till late in the 
evening. 

The tendezvous for lunch was Uchidaya, a tea- 
house with a fine garden and good rooms, which 
is near the celebrated temple. 

‘The number of small cameras, hand and other- 
wise, was greater than at any other meeting, and 
many members appeared armed with their small 
instruments, who had not taken pait in outdoor 
meetings before. This is highly encouraging. 
There was a want expressed by many of tiose 
present for a convenient portable dark tent in 
which plates might be changed. It is to be hoped 
that some of the skilful photographic apparatus 
makers now in this country will see that this want 
is not felt for long. On the whole the meeting was 
a great success. 
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MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
—— 
THE LOSS OF THE “1ZUMO MARU.”—FINDING. 


Some weeks ago, the Marine Inquiry Office held 
an examination into the circumstances connected 
with the loss of the Zeumo Maru, commanded by 
Captain Minamide, which was wrecked off the 
coast of Korea on the 5th Ap@ last. ‘The follow 
ing judgment has just been delivered 

[ieaxstarion.) 

The present case refers to the loss of the /su- 
mo Maru, iron screw steamer, of 446.47 regis- 
tered tonnage, and of 73 horse- power, the propeity 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, which was wrecked 
near Shoan Island, on the south coast of Korea, on 
the th April, 1892, while Minamide Oshi, siigokse 
of Wakayama Prefecture, was in command. ‘The 
facts elicited at the inquiry were as follow :— 
The Ieumo Maru leit Chemulpo at 2p.m. on the 
3rd April for Fusan, About 4 a.m. on the follow 
ing day the sky suddenly became overcast, and a 
strong south wind began to blow, causing the ship 
to roll heavily. ‘Towards evening the wind veered 
to the west, while its force lessened, but the sky 
continued overcast and the sea became enveloped 
ina thick mist, blotting everything out of sight. At 
9.15 p.m. between Sylvia Islands and Pinnacle 
Rock the position of the ship was adjusted, and the 
course was changed to south, steering towards 
Race Point. After that, regardless of current or 
wind, the Captain calculated that with the steam 
pressure under which the ship was they being 
propelled, the vessel would reach Race Point 
about T a.m. on the sth April. Previous to that 
hour, however, Race Point should have been 
observable on the port bow. About 12.30 a.m. 
the Captain suddenly noticed some broken white 
waves immediately in front of his vessel. He 
fat once ordered the man at the wheel to put it 
hard a-port, and the engineers to reverse en- 
gines at full speed. But these tactics were of 
fo avail, and ihe ship's bows ran aground 
Thereupon the engines were stopped and_ the 
depth of the surrounding sea was sounded. Bight 
feet of water were found at the bow, but the 
lead did not touch bottom aft. In the engine 
room, as well as aft, there was 110 leakage of water, 
but at the bows it quickly reached two feet in depth. 
The Captain imagined that the rock on which the 
ship rested was some hidden obstruction off Race 
Poi ‘As the bows were still jammed on the rock 
he believed the vessel would not sink at once, 
though it would eventually, and he consequently or 
dered out the life boats and distributed life belts. 
At this time the ship was rolling so much that the 
sailors could obey orders only with difficulty and 
the lowering of the life-boats was delayed. One, 
on the port side, was lowered, but it was partially 
damaged and quickly filled with water, and the 
passengers were unwilling to enter it, While 
other boats were lowering the bows suddenly 
slid off the rock, and the steamer began to 
founder. Soon afterwards she disappeared be 
neath the waves. It was then about 12 40 a.m. 
The damaged life-boat was still floating in, the 
neighbourhood of the wreck and three sailors 
swam to it. Ishizaki Iwazo, one of the passen- 
gers, the Captain, as well as seven others were 
swimming or floating near it, and they were rescued 
by the men whohad scrambled into the life-boat rst. 
‘The other 28 passengers and 26 officers and sailors 
werelost. Upon this evidence, the Court makes the 
following finding :—The Captain implicitly believed 
that he could reach Race Point att a.m, on the 
5th April, by steam power alone against the stormy 
winds and rougn waters, ina thick mist and dark 
ness, He therefore did not take any notice of the 
direction of the current and wind; and thus the 
ship went aground and sank. This indicates gross 
mismanagement on the part of the Captain in the 
discharge of his duty. After the ship was aground, 
though he gave every necessary order to rescue 
the lives of those in his charge, the rolling of the 
ship was so great, and the bows left the rock so sud 
Genly that there were 110 means of rescue. In ac 
cordance with the 22nd clause of the roth Article of 
Regulations relating to Certificates for Captains, 
Mates, and Engineers on board Steamships, the 
certificate possessed by Minamide Oshi is sus- 
pended for 2 years from this day. 

(Signed) 170 Jisazuro, Chief-examiner. 
Yoko! Toxryasu, } Assistants, 
Iwasaxt KanicHt, 


(Dated) 2gth June, 1892. 
The above judgment is approved, andis to be en- 
forced immediately. 
(Signed) Count Goro SHOsIRO, 
Minister of State for Communication. 


(Dated) 29th June, 1892+ 
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CHRIST CHURCH BAZAAR. 
fog 

The most fashionable local event of the present 
summer—Christ Church Bazaar—passed off with 
great éclat on Wednesday, when for the nonce, 
the plain, square, and ugly interior of the Public 
Hall, was converted into a veritable land of 
enchantment, wherein angels, who are popularly 
supposed to be destitute of even the smallest tokens 
of the current coin of the realm or even cash balance 
at any Bank, might have ventured with impunity, 
but which men, with the least notions of economy, 
greaily feared to tread. Great expectatio 
been formed of this bazaar, and of course, as ladies 
werethe controlling and directing genii of the aff: 
they were exceeded onevery hand. The half dozen 
well loaded stalls were almost hidden by the wealth 
of foliage, flowers, and drapery which were lavishly 
employed in their adornment, and so supplement. 
ed the charms of the goods on sale and enhanced 
the varied attractions of the fair bevy of youthful 
assistants which every matron had called to het aid. 
It would have been difficult under ordinary circum 
stances to have resisied the subtle fascination 
which each daintily frocked saleswoman had so 
readily at command for the financial undoing of 
customers, but amid this picturesque and becoming 
setting their powers of extracting dollars from re 
luctant possessors—and even chits, for the om 
cent chitbook was of course present—were multipli 
ed, and nobody long entertained the idea of resisting 
their entreaties to buy— business was consequently 
brisk, buyers content and stall holders glad, 

The Flower-stall occupied the position of ho 
hour in the centre of the hall, and a very lovely 
collection of floral gems wete exitibited unde: 
its spacious canopy, ferns and foliage plants 
also bulking largely among them. This was 
in charge of Mrs, B.S. James, assisted by Mrs. 
Bremner, Mis, Keswick, Mrs. W. B. Walter, 
Miss E. Burdett Leach, Miss Palmer, Miss K 
Palmer, Miss Parkes, and Mrs. G. E. Buchanan 
Dunlop. In the corners of the room, upon entering 
from the vestibule, were a Lucky-well and a Gipsy 
tent. The first mentioned was managed by Mi 
J. Ramsay Parsons and Mrs. Tripler, who had for 
assistants Miss E. Burdett Leach and Miss Laura 
Smith. ‘This was a very popular institution and 
was patronised by nearly everybody, who, one 
and all, seemed to derive unlimited’ satisfaction 
from. their drawings. Miss von Hemert was 
the presiding oracle of fate in the Gypsy’s 
tent, and she received clever assistance fiom 
Mrs. Fiank Gillett and Madame Lafaye de 
Micheaux, who appeared adepts in the mystic 
arts of astrology. At opposite corners of the 
building were the Children’s Refieshment stall 
and a Fancy-stall. ‘The little one’s wants were 
attended to by Mrs. J. A. Fraser, assisted by Mis. 
R. Home Cook, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. A. C. Read, 
Mrs. Steele, and Mrs, Till. ‘The Fancy stall was 
in charge of Mrs. Rickett, whose labours were 
lightened by Mrs. Herbert Fearon, Mrs, J. Cole 
Hartland, Miss Laura Varnum, Miss Rickett, 
Miss Alice Rickett, and Miss Wheeler. A 
arranged stall was that which Mrs. Irwine dir 
ied, Lt was devoted to the work executed by the 
ladies of the congregation. ‘The rector’s popular 
wile was assisted by Mrs, Holyoake Box, Mrs. 
Brearley, Mrs. Eldridge, Mis. W. F. Mitchell, 
Mis. St. John, Miss Bourne, Miss Violet Brent, 
Miss Haitie Hitchcock, Miss Rice, and Miss 
Laura Smith, AU the exactly opposite side of 
the hall was situate the Toy-stall, which was 
under the energetic superintendence of Mis. 
Moss, Mrs. Bond, Mrs, Brinkworth, and Miss 
Moss. It was dressed in pink and ‘white, har- 
monising most excellently with Mrs. Rickett’s stall, 
who had draped her’s in green and white, These 
were all the stalls in the hall proper, but the floor 
had been raised so that the auditorium, plat- 
form, and proscenium were all on one level. 
The space between the front of the stage and the 
gieen-room, commonly known as ‘the wings,” 
Was converted into an ante-room, with lounges and 
settees placed under drooping palms, affording 
a most cosy retreat for five o'clock tea, or other 
light vefection. At the back of this was placed 
the Refreshment-stall, where wearied and fagged 
out humanity were regaled with many dainties of a 
light and palatable order, suited to the heat of the 
day. This stall was in charge of Mrs. Whittall, 
whose assistants were Mrs. Bayne, Mrs. Dodds, 
Miss Eldridge, Miss Fanny Eldridge, Miss Grigor, 
Miss Nina Smith, and Miss R. ‘Temple Willcox. 

‘There were several extraneous means of obtain- 
ing fun without too long an attendance at the 
stalls, and perhaps the jolliest, from a juvenile and 
masculine point of view, was the Aunt Sally con- 
ducted by the men of H.M.S. Pallas. By the 
kind permission of Admiral the Hon, Sir E. Free- 


































































mantle, K.C.B. 1.G., Captain MceQuhae, R.N., 
and officers of JS. Zmperteuse, the Band of the 





Fagship was in attendance, and by their capital 
programme of music added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the functio 

Towards the close of the evening the remnants 
on the stalls were submitted to public auction by 
Mr. W. Bourne, and bidding ruled brisk and pri 
fairly high, while the fun was fast and hilariou 
Among the decorations which excited more than 
general interest was the enormous skeleton crab 
belonging to Mr. E. J. Moss, and in close proximity 
to it wete the two large sawfish proboscii in the 
possession of the same gentleman, ‘The takings 
we understand were extiemely satisfactory amounit- 
ing in the aggregate, afte: all expenses were met, 
to a clear profit of $1,000 which will be devoted to 
several much needed improvements to the fabric 


of Christ Church, 
































IN THE YOKOHAMA CHIHO 
SAIBANSHO. 

Reser anes 
Before Judge Ono and the Assistant Judge. 





MOURILYAN, HEIMANN AND CO. V. THE GOVERNOR 
OF KANAGAWA KEN. 


THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 

‘The second hearing of the above case was re- 
sumed on the 14th April, in the Yokohama Chiho 
Saibansho. 

Mr, Mitsuhashi, for defendant, and Mr, Oka- 
tnura, for plaintiffs, were the Counsel engaged. 

Counsel for Defendant—Before proceeding with 
the case I wish to correct a misstatement made 
by plaintiffs, and [also wish to ascertain a fact. 
Counsel for the plaintiffs stated that in requesting 
the delivery of kerosene the plaintiffs handed docu- 
ment “C” to the purchaser, in accordance with 
Aut. 11 of Regulations relating to the Storage of 
Explosives, and the purchaser then presented the 
said document to the officer at the storehouse, But 
such is not the case. ‘The provision in Art. 11 is 
for the delivery of goods to the depositor only, and 
is therefore not applicable to the purchaser. Such 
has always been plaintiffs’ custom, 

The Judge—By document “C” in Art. 11, do 
you mean the delivery order which the owner of 
the goods hands to the purchaser 

Counsel for Defendamt—Yes, but it is not pre- 
sented by the purchaser, 

The Judge—Then do you mean that when the 
deposited kerosene is delivered, the original owner 
alone shall present the order? 

Counsel for Defendani—Yes, quite so. Docu- 
ment “Cin Art. 11 must be prepared by the 
owner, and he only presents the same to the offi- 
cer, Therefore the statement made by plaintiffs 
at the last hearing was incorrect, and I wish to cor- 
rect it, I wish also to ask a question of plaintiffs. 
At the first hearing I thought plaintiffs stated that 
the present suit concerned only those thousands of 
cases recently lost, and that there had been 
wrong deliveries before or after the present suit; 
that is to say, all other cases had been properly de- 
livered. I wish to ascertain whether that was so? 

Counsel for Plaintiff—I did not say that all 
deliveries, excepting the one concerned in the pre- 
sent suit, had been properly made. But the facts 
can be ascertained at plaintiffs’ office. 

Counsel for Defendant—I have another question 
to ask concerning a statemeut made at the previous 
hearing. Upon comparing figues, I find that 
the number of kerosene cases stated by plaintiffs 
is different from that given by the Kencho, Have 
plaintiffs any books which show the exact number 
of cases lost ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Of course we have books 
whereby to check the number of lost cases, but they 
are not in Court, so I am unable to give you a 

sitive answer. 

Counsel for Defendant--I have a request to 
make. ‘The present suit is a demand for an in- 
demnity for the wrongful delivery of kerosene. 
But to establish the amount of such indemnity the 
plaintiffs must produce documents proving the 
exact number of cases lost, and the defendant, on 
the other hand, must also produce documents to 
disprove any statements made by plaintiffs. Such 
a process is very complicated, therefore, the de- 
fendant ventures to ask the Court, first, to ascertain 
whether the Governor wrongfully delivered the 
goods or not, and if that be proved, then to pro- 
Ceed to assess the amount of indemnity. If, on 
the other hand, the Governor is found to have 
properly delivered the goods, then the question of 
an indemnity need not be discussed at all. 

The Judge—Since the wrongful delivery of any 
article in this suit has not yet been ascertained, the 
case cannot be separated thus, 

Counsel for Defendant—I consider it would be 
more convenient to determine whether the Governor 






























did wrongfully deliver the kerosene or not, and if 
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that be decided then to consider the number of 
cases thus delivered, 

The Judge—What do the plaintiffs say to the 
proposition ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—There appears to be no 
inconvenience in acting thus, and as the amount of 
indemnity is a very important point in the suit, and 
so loug as the proofs relating to the amount are 
allowed to be brought forth in the present hearing, 
there is no disagreement on the plaintiffs’ side. 

‘The Assistant Judge—We can settle whether 
the Governor wrongfully delivered the goods o1 
not to-day; but is there no disagreement on the 
part of defendant as to the number of cases allezed 
to have been lost ? 

Counsel for Defendant—OF course there is a 
disagreement. But I wish to put that question 
aside now, aud proceed with the issue as to the 
Governor being responsible or not. 

The Assistant Judge—Is there no objection on 
plaintiffs’ part to proceeding with that part of the 
case first? 

Counsel for Plaintiff—No. As the produ: 
of documents relating to the amount of indemnity 
is a very important point, I shall have no objecion 
to the Court proceeding, if those documents are 
allowed to be brought out during the present 
hearing. 

The Judge (to Counsel for Cefendant)—Do 
you mean that those 43.400 cases of kerosene vil de 
livered to Akew, the Chinaman, were nota wrong- 
ful delivery, and that therefore the Governor has 
no responsibility, nor need pay plainuffs any in- 
demnity ? 

Counsel for Defendani=That is so. I fail to see 
that there was a wrongful delivery, although those 
cases of kerosene were handed to Akew, as I 
stated previously. 

The Judge—Then do you mean that they were 
delivered to Akew by the proper process ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. There was no 
wrongful delivery at all. 

The Assistant Judge—The defendant has just 
now asked the Court to divide the case into (wo 
But as the question relating to the number of 
times at which those cases were delivered is still 
undecided, will it not vender the issue vague if the 
responsibility of the delivery is separated from the 
number of deliveties 

Counsel for Defendant—No. If the Court first 
determines whether the Governor is responsible ot 
not ; and, if that question is settled in favour of the 
Governor, then there will be no necessity to esti- 
mate the number of cases thus delivered. 

The Assistant Judge—By the term determining 
the Governor's responsibility, do you mean whether 
the Governor wrongly delivered those cases by 
his own negligence or not ? 

Counsel for Defendani—Yes. 

The Assistant Judge—ls there no objection on 
the plaintiffs’ side ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—None, so long as the 
evidence relating to the estimate is allowed to be 
brought forward, as I stated before. 

The Assistant Judge—Does the defendant know 
hh delivery was considered wrongful by the 










































number of lost cases, but I know the portions 
which they refer to. But if the application for 
delivery, expressly provided for in Art. 11 of 
the Regulations, be proved to be genuine, there 
will be no wrongful delivery in a single instance. 

The Judge—I remember that at the close of the 
last hearing the defendant promised plaintiffs to 
estigate the actual quantity of kerosene oil cases 
received by him, the defendant. ‘The present re- 
quest of defendant, therefore, seems somewhat 
contrary to the previous arrangement. 

Counsel for Defendant—The defendant 
carefully inquired into this subject, according to 
promise, but the numbers given by plaintiffs donot 
coincide with those of detendant. — It is owing to 
the great difficulty in deciding this point that I 
request the Court to determine whether the Go 
vernor is responsible for the loss or not, first of all. 

‘The Court adjourned for a short time, and upon 
the Judges resuming their seats, 

The Judge said—The Court considers it neces 
sary to enquire more fully into the facts of the 
case, therefore the request of the defendant is not 
granted, and the examination into the number of 
lost cases shall continue. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Then I wish to ask the 
defendant whether he has ascertained the quan- 
tity of oil delivered to Akew? 

Counsel for Defendant—I have examined into 
this matter, but the documents were so confused 
that the exact quantity of oil delivered to Akew 
could not be ascertained. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I did not ask you to en- 
quire into the quantity or number of lost cases, 
but to investigate and produce the document re- 
lating to them, ie. the applications and receipts, 
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Counsel for Defendant—Books and other docu 
ments must be produced by the plaintiffs. 

The Judge—Then the plaintiffs may ask ques- 
tions of the defendant. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—The first question i 
Did the defendant receive 64,523 cases of kero 
sene oil, which was imported per Milaria on the 
6th August, 1888 P 

Counsel for Defendant—We received some 
Kerosene oil cases, but the number of them differs, 

The Judge—If the defendant is unable to pre- 
sent documents in which the difference of received 
numbers are stated, he may state that difference 
verbally, 

Counsel for Defendant—It is difficult to collect 
all the documents relating to it 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—If the defendant presents 
the receipts and the orders for delivery, the whole 
thing will be made clear. It will cause some in- 
convenience if the defendant says that he cannot 
answer the question unless by making further en 
quiry. Everything would be made clear if those 
documents in the Kencho were brought here. 
What documents the plaintiff possesses are but 
copied from the documents in the Kencho, therefore 
there can be no trouble in presenting the original, 

The Judge—Caunot the defendant produce such 
documents? 

Counsel for Defendant—At the Kencho those 
documents are regarded as so much waste-paper, 
so they are incomplete. 

The Judge—Do you mean then that you are un- 
able to present them? 

Counsel for Defendant—No. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—If the defendant has no 
receipts the applications alone will be sufficient, 
T hope the defendant will produce them. 

Phe Judge—To what vessels do the documents 
you want relate? 

‘The Plaintiff—They are the Hilaria, Enos Soule, 
Abbie S. Hart, Felipse, Anglo-American, Milver~ 
ton, and Culypso. 

‘The Judge—Do the plaintiffs know the date of 
the arrival of those vessels which imported the 
kerosene, which they allege was lost subsequently ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes ‘The Hilaria aurived 
onthe 6h Angust, 1888; the Zvos Siule on the 2nd 
November, 1889; The Abbie S. Hart on the 17th 
December, 1889; the Eclipse about the gih June, 
1890; the Anglo-American on the 19th May, 
1899, aud the Calypso on the 14th February, 1891. 
If the defendant produced the applications the per- 
son in whose name the oil was demanded back 
can be ascertained: 

The Judge—Then the plaintiffs must state the 
reasons for the request. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—In every application for 
the delivery of oil, if there is attached the signature 
of a proper member of the firm the application is 
valid, but no such name is affixed except that of a 
Chinaman, who has no such power, and the applica 
tion is void, and any kerosene released upon it 
must be considered wrongfully delivered. It is to 
ascertain this fact, of proper or improper signature, 
that [request the production of those applications 
As those documents are in the Kencho, I request 
the defendant to produce them. ‘The reason of 
my stating this is that the plaintiffs always pre- 
sented these documents to the Kencho, and as the 
receipts were returned to the officials at the time 
of the delivery of the goods the plaintiffs have 
now no such documents in hand, 
he Judge—What answer does the defendant 
propose to make? 

Counsel for the Defendant—The defendant may 
bring such documents forth to support his case, 
but at present I refuse to produce them, 

The Judge—By which clause in Art. 336 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure do plaintiffs request de- 
fendant to produce those documents ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—By the express provisions 
of Article 335 

The Judge—The Code of Civil Precedure, Act. 
335 only provides that a party to a suit may de 
mand the presentation of documents which are 
in the hands of his opponent to support his ease. 
But the same does not provide any obligation 
tocomply with the request. ‘The provisions of 
Art. 336, however, would oblige defendant to pro- 
duce’ them, But by Art. 335 no such request 
need be granted by the defendant, there fore he 
may or may not produce them, just as he pleases. 
Plaintiffs must now proceed with any further ques- 
tions relating to the facts of the case. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Dves the defendant know 
the number of cases imported by the Milaria, and 
was there any signalure on the application for 
deposit ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I do not remember the 
exact number of cases at present, but the signature 
on the application was ® Edwards,” 

Counsel far Piaintiffs—When the receipt: was 
given, was it addressed to the firm or to an employé 
of the firm ? 












































Counsel for 
the firm. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who signed the applica- 
tion for depoyit of cases imported per Enos Soule? 
Counsel for Defendant—Edwards and Akew. 

‘The Judge—Were those signatures ou one docu- 
ment? 

Counsel for Defendant—No, separately on three 
documents. ® 

The Judge—What were those three documents? 

Counsel for Defendant—Two were signed by 
Edwards and the third by Akew. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Was the address the 
same? 

Counsel for Defendant—Ves. 

Counsel for Plaintiff—Did you receive any 
kerosene oil imported per * Abbie S. Hart ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes, 

; Counsel for Plaintiff—Who signed the applica- 
tion 

Counsel for Defendant—Edwards and Akew. 
There were four documents, and three of them 
were signed by Akew. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Was the receipt also ad- 
dressed to the firm? 

Counsel for Defendant—VYes. On all those 
applications the name of the fim was stamped, 
under which Edwards! or Akew’s name was signed. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Did you receive any 
kerosene oil imported per Eclépse? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes, 

Connsel for Plaintifls—Who signed the applicas 
tion? 

Counsel for Defendant—There was only one 
document, and it way signed by Akew under the 
stamp of the firm, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Did you receive any ke- 
rosene oil imported per Anglo American ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Was the signature on the 
application that of Edwards also P 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Did you receive any ke- 
rosene imported per Milverton? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

_ Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who signed the applica- 
tion 

Counsel for Defendant—Akew. There were five 
applications, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Were all those applica- 
tions stamped with the name of the fi 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes, 
the same, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Were the receipts ad- 
dressed to the firm. 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes, they were all ad- 
dressed to the firm, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Can you inform me what 
were the signatures on the delivery orders ? 

Counsel for Defendant—If asked minutely I 
may not be able to answer you, but [will answer 
as well as Tremember. [eannot, however, inform 
you of the number of cases deposited. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Whose wame or names 
were generally attached to the order ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Generally Edwards, 
Paterson, Akew, Aking, Shin, Ketchin, and Alai 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Delivery orders issued 
after the kerosene imported per Anglo-American 
were, I believe, signed by pen. Were there any 
orders signed in pencil ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I cannot answer you 
for certain, but I believe they were all signed by 
pen. There may be one or two signed in’ pencil, 
but they are so few that I do not remember any. 

The Judge—You can give no definite answer ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Not just now, 

Counsel for Plaintifls—What kind of ink was 
generally used in signing those orders? 

Counsel for Defendant—They were generally 
written with foreign i 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Were there generally 
more signatures than Edwards and Akew on those 
orders? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs proceeded to ask several 
questions as to certain delivery orders, which the 
plaintiffs had conied at the Kencho. 

Counsel for Defendant—Questions relating to 
those delivery orders cannot ve answered with an 
certainty, as some of the documents are still in the 
Kencho, and possibly some of the dates and the 
exact Lite of cases delivered could not be as- 
certaine 
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Cosel for Plaintifis—I hope you will ascertain 
them. 

_ The Judge—Can the defendant make such an 
investigation ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Even if they could be 
ascertained such unimportant matters can have, 
I think, very little weight in decisling this case. 

Counsel for Plaintiff—L do not think so. I there- 
fore must ask the defendant to make an investi. 
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brought by the Anglo-American and three other 
ships. 

The Judge—Does the defendant intend not to 
answer the questions, owing to his inability to 
make a thorough investigation ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I do not intend to an- 
swer them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Do you mean to say that 
you refuse to answer them, or do you deny the cor- 
tectness of our dates and the number of cases, 
as given by us? 

Counsel for Defendant—They are certainly in- 
correct. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Then I must ask the Court 
for permission to call a witness, He is a foreigner, 
and as he is busily engaged he will not be able to 
appear until the afternoon, Will the Judges allow 
him to appear then P 

The Judge—If counsel for plaintiffs wishes to 
call witnesses he may do so, but the case has not 
yet advanced far enough to allow of witnesses to 
be called. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—If the defendant acknow- 
ledges our documents with the number of cases 
deposited, and the respective dates, I shall not re 
quire to call any witnesses, but if not, I shall have 
to produce evidence to vouch for the accuracy of 
our statements,—(To Counsel for Defendant) —Do 
you not know that in the trading usages of Yoko= 
hama no Chinaman employed in any foreign esta- 
blishment is empowered to draw up orders or con 
tracts by himself as representing the firm? 

Counsel for Defendamt—Ol course the defen- 
dant iy not only unaware that such a custom 
exists, but, on the contrary, we can call evidence to 
prove that the custom is quite the other way about. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I must then ask leave 
to call witnesses, to prove that the documents 
which we possess were copied at the Kenchoj and 
also thal, according tothe trading usages of Yoko- 
hama, no Chinaman employed by a foreign firm 
s the right to represent such firm. 

‘The Judge—You may call such witnesses, 
Counsel for Defendant—If so, then the defen- 
dant also wishes to call witnesses to prove that no 
such usages are recognized. 

The Judge—Who are your witnesses ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I must notify them 
afterwards. 

The Judge—Very well. As it is 12 o’clock, the 
Court will adjoum till 2 p.m. 

When the sitting was resumed in the afternoon, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs said—I wish to know 
whether the defendant acknowledges whether 35,241 
cases of kerosene oil, impoited per Anglo-A meri- 
can, were received by him? 

Counsel for Defendant—The exact number can 
not be ascertained until a full investigation is 
made, but according to the application presented 
by the plaintiffs the number of cases was put down 
AS 57,525. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Has the defendant pos- 
session of a receipt for the 35,200 cases which he 
mentioned this morning ? 

Counsel for Defendamt—That cz 
ed here. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Does he acknowledge 
th 1 86,000 cases of kerosene, imported per Mil- 
verton, were deposited? 

Counsel for Defendant—Again the numbers 
differ, In the applications, besides an application 
for 86,000 cases, there were four other applications 
viz., for 410, 170, 90, and 453 cases respectively. 

Counsel for Plain tiff—Was the number of cases 
imported per Calypso 60,000 ? 

Counsel for Defendamt—Again the amount is 
wrong. There were, besides these 60,000 cases, 
applications for 3503 70 5 3433 2905 240; and 140 
cases. 

Mr. John Middleton, of 22, Settlement, Yoko- 
hama, was then put upon the wilness stand. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—What is the nature of 
your business in Yokohama P 

Witness—I am a general importer and exporter. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Do you import kerosene 
oil? 

Witness—Yes, but only in small quantities, 

Counsel for Plaintiff——When you imported any 
considerable quantity of kerosene oil how did you 
store it? 

Witness—Afier it had passed through the Cus 
toms, I prepared au application to store it in the 
Kencho’s warehouse 

Counsel for Plaintiff_— When it was stored did 
yon alway get a veceipt ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—By what process was the 
oil 1¢ delivered P 

Witness—By presenting a delivery order. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who signed those de- 
livery orders? 

Wituess—I, myself, or some one properly re= 
presenting me. 
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Counsel for Piaintiffs—Was such a representa- 
tive always duly and properly empowered ? 

Witness—Yes. One person was appointed to 
always represent me in general affairs, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Was such an appuiat- 
ment made verbally or by a written document? 

Witness—A_ power of attorney was handed to 
h butsometimes it was done verbally. Whenever 
such a representative is appointed the formal pro 
cess is gone through in the presence of a solicitor. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Does the person who 
signed the original application sign the delivery 
order also? 

Witness Not always; for a firm's representa- 
tive does not always remain in the office. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Can anyone sign the 
delivery order, or only the proprietor and his re 
presentitive ? 

Witness—No one, except those who hold a 
power of attorney. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—What process is gone 
through when kerosene is to be deposited ? 

Witness—It is always the same. When a repre 
sentative signs the application, he signs the fim's 
name first, and under that writes his signature. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—In the application, the 
phrase “by the request of the undetsigned only 
the goods shall be delivered,” etc. is expressed, Ii 
looks as if no one else could demand delivery. 
Has any person who has not signed the original 
document obtained deposited goods by signing 
the delivery order? 

Witness—I do not remember for certain, but I 
think: anyone who was duly appointed as a’ firm's 
representative might sign the document. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Do you employ any 
Chinamen in your office ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Did your ever allow any 
of those Chinamen to sign a delivery order ? 

Witwess—No za power of attorney was never 
given to any Chinaman, so he has no power to sign. 

Counsel for Plaintiffy—Then to Europeans alone 

‘ou give your power of attorney ? 

# Wittiest Only Bureseaiy or Ais icans, who 
receive my power of attorney, may sign the deli 
very order. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Is it not an acknowledged 
custom in Yokohama never to 
hinaman to represent a. firm P 

Witness—Yes, I think it is the custom among 
foreign firms not to allow any Chinaman to repre 
sent them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—In issuing a delivery or- 
der do you always stamp the seal of your company 
or firm upon it? Or, have you ever lent your seal 
to have documents stamped for you elsewhere? 
Did you ever receive from bond any quantity of 
kerosene simply by stamping the firm’s seal on the 
document and without attaching any signature? 

Witness—Sometimes, But then such a delivery 
order was drawn up by some one who was autho 
tized to do so, * 

Counsel for Defendant—I wish to put some 
questions to the witness, Witness told us that he 
does not import kerosene in any large quantity. 
What percentage of your whole business is in 
kerosene? 

Witness—My firm only imports kerosene every 
now and then, | Generally this portion of our bu 
ness is managed by the Chinamen employed in 
the office, 

The Judge—That answer was not required. It 
is only necessary to state how. much kerosene you 
imported annually, and what is its total value. 

Witness—That T cannot answer at once, but 
I can ascertain from the books in my office. 

The Judge—Cannot you give us a rough es 
timate P 
+ Witness—I cannot give you the value of the oil 
but the amount imported is, rougtily, about 60,000 
cases in two years. 

Counsel for Defendant—How long have you 
been engaged in the kerosene trade? 

Witness—Abont 10 years. 

Counsel for Defendant—What quantity of ke- 
tosene have you imported during those 10 years? 
Is it your special business. 

Witness—I cannot tell you how much I have 
imported, altogether. The Kerosene trade is not 
my special business, but only a subsidiary affair 

Counsel for Defendant—When the deposited oil 
was to be delivered back to you did you always 
present receipts with your delivery orders, in ace 
cordance with the Regulations ? 

Witness—Yes, always. 

Counsel for Defendant—If your firm always 
appointed a representative, signing per pro., you 
must have used atleast two kinds of delivery orders, 
Were there any in which the signatures of both 
the proprietorand the representative were written ? 

Wituess—Yes, there were many such. 

Counsel for Defendant—Could you tell me in 
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what particular form or way they were signed ? 








Witness—There are 4 different kinds, vi 
Middleton and Co., M. & Co., pp. G. W. Middle- 
ton; M. & Co. pr. GW. Middleton atty.; Mid- 
dieton & Co, pr. G. W. M. 

Counsel for Defendant—By what method do 
you generally inform the public that you have ap- 
pointed A person to act as representative for the 

rt 

Witness—I always inform my bank of his name, 
but I never notified the fact to anybody else. 

Counsel for Defendant—Do any of the Chinese 
in your employ represent your firm in dealing with 
Japanese? 

Witness—Never. But those Chinamen are of 
ou authorized to transact the business of the 

int, 

Counsel for Defendant—All the answers you 
lave given lo our questions are simply the customs. 
of your own firm, and not a general or acknow- 
ledged usage, are they not P 

Witness—Except that portion relating to the 
signature of Chinamen, they are the customs of 
our own firm, 

Mr. Crnickshank, 35, SetUement, was then called 
as a witness. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—How many Chinamen 
have you in your office? 

Witness—There are several and Ki-ching is at 
the head of them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Are Akew, Alai, Akin 
and other Chinamen under him. 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—What do they do? 
Witness—Principally book-keeping and weigh- 
g lea, 

Counsel for Plaintiff—Are those Chinese some- 
times commissioned to manage your kerosene 
business ? 

Witness—Yes. But they only carry kerosene 
cases from the ship to the shore, or deliver the 
cases when they are sold ; and then some European 
or American from the office always superintends 
them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Are they sometimes com- 
ned to sign kerosene delivery orders? 
Witness—Nev We do not give them such 
autherity. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—But do you know of no 

i wany Chinese signed your delivery 
and received the kerosene? 

Witness—What they did while I was absent 
from Yokohama I don’t know. I have not known 
a single instance of such a thing myself. 






























LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
Sowa eens 
(From our own Corresronnent.) 


Boston, Mass, May 28th, 

We are exercised in mind and body about this 
time by many things. Certainly there is physical 
exercise enough, for every Boston man who is in a 
hurry, will not waitto ride, If he does, he may wait 
alltheafternoon for the raising of the blockade—the 
jam of street cars, horse and electric, that stops the 
way. This may not be of especial interest to the 
would at large, but it may serve to warn the absent 
and Uavelling Bostonian to be on his guard when 
he returns. A countryman was heard to exclaim, 
“ By sixty! ‘This beats anythin’ P’ve seen yit— 
‘lectric cars er-runnin’ like lightnin’ in some streets, 
wander ther people aint all killed, an’ jest er-stan 
stillin other streets, Give me ther kentry. Iv’s 
ther safest!" 

The burning question of the hour’? to politi- 
cians is, * Will Blaine 1un 2” Under his signature 
appears occasionally a disclaimer to the effect that 
he is out of the race for the presidential nomina- 
tion, and the next day this is contradicted and 
the country is assured that he will accept the nomi 
nation, if tendered to him, ‘There was reason to 
suppose that the Hareison following was somewhat 
disturbed by the possibility that Blaine may bea 
candidate. The Democrat party is also in the 
dumps whenever Blaine’s name comes up promin 
ently as that of the candidate, for they realize, 
as do his opponents in the Republican ranks, that 
Blaive has great strength. [thas been declared 
often by politicians who ought to know, that if 
Blaine does ea candidate, he will “carry 
the country he fact that Blaine was unsuce 
cessful in 1884by a few votes, and that he lost the 
election through the mugwump deflection, an ele- 
ment neither Republican nor Democrat,—aroused 
the sympathy of the people. All along the line— 
both lines—the fight thickens, ‘The state couven- 
lions have all been held, the delegates have been 
chosen, and now in a few weeks the national con- 
ventions will be held, and the question, * Blaine 
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or not Blaine” will be settled. If Blaine be not 
nominated, it may be taken for granted that that 
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will be the last of Blaine politically, According to 
some minds, Blaine has been always a disquieting 
element, and itis now time to lift him up or set 
him down “for good.” ‘The Republican leaders 
declare that there is no doubt that Harrison will 
receive the nomination, 

The most disastrous flood since the breaking, 
away of the dam at Johnstown in New York, afew 
years ago, has laid in waste a part of the city of 
Sioux City, on or near the confluence of the Floyd 
and the Missouri rivers, in the state of Lowa. It is 
reported that one hundred persons have heer 
drowned. More than eight thousand persons were 
driven from their homes. The damage to property 
is estimated at two million dollars, Hundreds of 
houses were swept away, and thousands of catile 
in stock yards were drowned and sent adrift in 
the Missouti, Near St. Louis four hundred square 
miles are covered by water, and fifteen hundred 
persons are homeless. The overflowing of the 
waters is felt all along the Missouri, from Sioux 
City down, and the loss, all told, is beyond es- 
timate. Every year the “ water problem ” becomes 
more difficult of solution, both in the Missouri and 
the Mississippi valleys, The Government has made 
enormous appropriations, especially for the curbing 
of the Mississippi, but every year the river changes 
its bed and channel and, like an insatiable monster 
“ swallows up,” and encroaches more and more on 
the land. 

There is seldom a time when there is not acon- 
flict. between capital and labour “in this coun- 
try, but it is not often that a “strike” of such 
dimensions as the one now in progress disturbs 
the country. The granite workers, labourers in 
granite quarries, throughout New England and 
elsewhere, demanded higher wages, and not get- 
ting it, stopped work, ‘The number of men idle 
“on strike” is said tobe a hundred thousand, 
and daily increasing. It has already interfered 
with building operations, and is likely to result in 
great damage to builders, for already the supply 
of granite is cut off. A builder makes a contact 
to erect a building within a certain time, and is held 
responsible if he fails to complete the structure in 
the time specified. Builders of granite structures 
must now wait for a supply of material. The capi- 
talists, thus far, refuse to accede to the demands of 
the strikers. Thestrike isspreading overthe country 
and the various labour organizations are ordering 
their men to stop work. The workers on the Grant 
monument, and those employed on the Capitol at 
Albany, have joined the strikers, and in many other 
places work is abandoned. Thus, from the refusal 
‘of one firm in New England to advance wages a 
few cents a day, has come one of the greatest 
strikes the country has seen, and one that promises 
to be much more extensive before it is settled, 
terfering with all factors that enter into the con- 
struction of buildings. 

The census bureau has issued a bulletin showing 
that the number of dwellings in the United Siates 
in 1880 was 8,955,812, and in 1890 was 11,483,318 
The average number of persons to a dwelling in 
1880 was § 60, and in 1890, 5.45. In the North 
Allantic region in 1880 there wete 597 persons to 
a dwelling, and in 1890, 5 87. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York have the laigest 
number of persons to a dwelling, the number 
averaging more than six. 

In 1880 the national debt amounted to about 
thirty dollars for every inhabitant in the United 
States. In 1890 it had been reduced to about 
fourteen dollars to every inhabitant, In the de 
cade the wational debt was reduced one hundied 
million dollars a year. Never before was a public 
debt paid off so rapidly. Meanwhile, however, 
the aggregate of state and local debts has in 
creased, and the total is greater than the national 
debt. Vet it has not incieased so rapidly as the 
population, Accordingly, the state and local debt 
has decreased from twenty-two dollars for each 
inhabitant in 1880, to eighteen dollars for each 
person in 1890. The state and territory, debts are 
forthe most part, small, The state debts amount 
toless than one-third of the debts of cities. Only 
one state or territory, Utah, has no debt. 

In 1890, a tax was paid to the United States 
on more than eighty-eight million gallons of dis 
tilled spirits, and a duty was paid on a million 
gallons more imported. In the same year, an ine 
ternal revenue tax was paid on 874 million gallons 
of malt liquors, and an import duty on three mil 
Tion gallons more imported, making about six 
quarts of distilled spirit for every man, woman 
and child in the United States, and fourteen gal- 
lons of malt liquor for every man, woman, and 
child, 

We are at peace with Italy again. Baron Fava, 
Minister to this country from Italy, and who was 
recalled at the time of the New Orleans affa 
has returned to Washington, He was met in the 
harbour of New York by some of his countrymen 
and welcomed, He has called at the White House, 
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seen the Secretary of State, and shaken hands all 
around, ‘The Baron informed the President that 
the Sovereign of Haly, the [alian government, and 
all the people were much pleased with the ami 
cable settlement of all difficulties, and hoped ever 
to remain on a fliendly footing. Italy will now come 
to the World’s Fair with a laige and varied exhibit, 

Memorial Day, a day set apart to decorate the 
graves of soldiers who fell in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and to eulogize the services and sacrifices 
of the soldiers, comes on thirtieth of this month, 
General Horace Porter, whois collecting funds for 
thecompletion of the Grant monumentin New York, 
announces that all of the $300,000 excep! $46,000 
has been collected, and that the vemainder will be 
subscribed, probably on or before Memorial Day. 











T. Jefferson Coolidge, the new minister to 
France, has at last recived his credentials in spite 
of the foolish objection of some of the members of 





Congress, and was given a “ Farewell banquet” on 
May 2gth at the Algonquin Club house in this 
city, at which were present many of the prominent 
men of Boston, 

Later advices from the flooded district show that 
one county in Tennessee is under water, and that 
the water has destroyed 225,000 aces of com, 
300,000 acres of wheat, and 200,000 acres of cotton, 
The water is still rising, and it is believed that a 
million acres will be flodded, 

About this time of? the year the game of foot 
ball is at its height. Colleges are closing up their 
“curriculums,” and the students have more time 
(they appear to have all the time at anytime) to 
give to sports, A gentleman from England, just 
arrived, happened to get into a railway Wain whee 
were young men in various stages of wear or dila- 
pida' Some of them had one eye and some had 
none ; clothing was torn, and in some cases showed 
signs of a bloody conflut; some had arms and 
legs in splints and bandages, all proclaiming the 
fact lo a stranger that some terrible accident had 
befallen them, The Englishman, interested and 
sympathetic, asked were the accident occurred. 
He was greeted with “roars of laughter.” It was 
merely a foot-ball eleven returnitig home after the 
“game.” 

The Rocky Mountain Cyclone has just appeared 
with this editorial announcement :— We begin 
the publication of the Cyclone with some phew di- 
phiculties in the way. The type phounder phrom 
whom we bought the outphit phor this orphis 
phailed to supply ephs or cays and it will be 
phour or phive weex bephore we can get any. 
We don't lique the idea ov this cind ov spelling, 
but mistax will happen in the best regulated 
phamilies and iph the cs and the exes and the qus 
hold out we shall ceep the Cyclone whirling aphter 
a phasion till the sorts arrive. Its no joque to 
us; iv’s a serious aphair.? 



































FAPANESE CHARACTERISTICS. 





+ 
By Proressor C. G. Knorr, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


(Reap at Meerines of THE ScorTisH GEOGRAPHICAL 
socrery at Eoinpurcu, Girascow, DunpeK, AND 
ABEKDEEN IN FEBRUARY AND MAKCH, 1892.) 


To describe the characteristics of an alien race 
is a difficult task. ‘Thee is apt to be a lack of 
perspective in the delineation, a want of balance 
in the colauing. What is novel to the observer 
is exaggerated unduly ; and, in the straining after 
contrasts, the representation degenerates not sel- 
dom into’ a caricature. In regard to Japan this 
is particulaily true. The visitor who speeds 
through the country as one moon waxes and wanes 
talks of Japanese ways of life and habits of thought 
with a certainty and an assurance which the ve 
sident of ten years’ standing cannot attain to. The 
more we mix with this most interesting of Oriental 
peoples, the less we seem to know of them, the 
more difficult we find it to hit off their character is- 
tics ina few brief sentences. The following paper 
altempt to give the impressions gathered 
duving eight: years’ experience of Japanese life 
If the result be only to correct certain exaggerated 
views that have wide currency, [shall feel that the 
paper has accomplished one good end. It will be 
hoticed that nothing technical has been enlarged 
upon. For example, [have considered only the 
significance of the artistic feeling in ils relations to 
every-day life, and have left untouched the art 
itself. In brief, the characteristics here spoken of 
refer almost entirely to the national character, 
intellectual, moral, and emotional, as it now exists, 

1d ay it has been developed in its historic setting. 
A short historic introduction does not seem out of 
place. 

P'The Empire of Japan, like the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, is inhabited by two distinct races speaking 
distinct languages. Of these the Ainu is the older, 
and must, from lack of eatlier historic information, 
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be regarded as the primitive or indigenous race, 
The Japanese were invaders, although in the 
iytlinlogy there is no distinct recogn 
fact, which must have happened before the national 
mory lad awakened. The evidence that the 
Ainu occupied the land is three-fold. First of all, 
Ainu, at present found no further south than the 
Island of Yezo, have within historic times li 
the north of the main island, ‘Then, secondly, Von 
Schrenck has shown, in his great worle on Amuy 
Land, that all over the north eastern parts of Asia 














berless isolated tibes live, each speaking a 
different language. ‘These are the fragments of 
earlier races, which have gradually been pushed 
into the holes and comers of this old world region 
by the pressure of younger and stronger races surg- 
ing ever eastwards, ‘The Ainu is one of these 
remnants ; and it is possible that the struggle be- 
tween the Ainu and Japanese may have begun when 
both races inhabited the continent, That the old 
cave-dwellers and shell-heap architects of Japan 
were really the Ainu we have no evidence at all. 
Nor have we evidence that they were not—except 
that no Ainu lives in a cave now, and that in 
certain Ainu myths we have mention of dwarfs, 
Finally, we have the rema:kable evidence, first 
brought forward by Professor Chamberlain, that 
many Japanese place names ate of Ainu origin. 

So familiar is this explanation of placenames to 
us Englishspeaking residents of a once Celtic 
country that we might easily fail to see the full 
significance of its application to the Ainu-Japauese 
problem. We know from history that the pure 
Celt was our predecessor in this land; and long 
before philology had birth many names were re- 
cognised as Celtic and understood in their Celtic 
sense. But until within the last few years, 
iUhad never entered the Japanese imagination 
that he was originally an alien to the soil on which 
he stood. Was he vot with all his kin the direct 
descendant of the divine beings Izanagi and Iza- 
nami, from whom also by ordinary generation the 
whole Japanese archipelago was produced? ‘The 
first human Emperor of Japan—the great Jimmu 
Tenno—was he not only four generations removed 
from the Sun-goddess, herself a child of the 
august pair of deities just mentioned? ‘True, the 
better-educated Japanese of today ignore the 
legends of the gods, and are content to begin with 
Jimmi Tenno himself. Sul, the fact remains that 
that there is no distinct suggestion in these myths 
of the race having ever occupied other territory 
than the islands of Japan. All names in Japan ave 
therefore presumably of Japanese origin, except i 
such regions, possibly, as are known to to 

nhabited by the Ainu 

Now, in making this search after Ainu-detived 

ames, Professor Chamberlain could get abso- 
lutely no assistance from the Japanese themselves. 
Every place-name in Japan is represented by a 
combi Chinese characters as ideographs. 
Beyond the significance of these the Japanese can- 
not get. Ast him what the name meant originally. 
He will pomt to the characters, quite heedless of 
the probability, in some cases the absolute certainty, 
that the name existed as such long before the 
intoduction of letters, long before a Japanese eye 
had gazed on an ideograph. To illusuiate the pro- 
cess, and at the same lime to show how misleading 
Japanese philological methods are, take aconciete 
example. 

Back in the darkness of the unletiered past an 
Ainu community is settled by the banks of a 
steam, This by way of distinction they call To 
nai, or “steam with the lake. panese strane 
gers come in among them, few al first, no doubt, 
and pethaps friendly enough. Gradually, however, 
the superiouty of the new comers tells, and the Ainu 
reluctantly seeks other haunts, But the tame To= 
nai stays behind in the slightly disguised Japanese 
form Zonami. Centuries slip past until civilisation 
and letters come hand in-hand ftom China. The 
Japanese schoolmaster is now abroad, and every 
ame of importance must be cast in a Chinese 
mould, ‘The priest and soothsayer lend their aid, 
and evolve a pleasing combination of lucky ideo 
graphs, phonetically identical with Tonamé In 
its written form, and to the Japanese eye, the 
name means “hares in a row} ” how such a title 
could come to be applied to an insignificant village 
may be left to the ingenious to solve. Other ex- 
amples might be givens but [ shall content myself 
with two, Tsushima, the island which lies between 
Korea and Japan, is represented by two char acters 
meaning “ opposite horses.” Professor Chamber- 

a regards it as a Japanese corruption of the 
Ainn tuima “distant.” The Japanese: always 

toduces the s sound between ¢ and u, and dis- 
like certain diphthongs —hence from tut ma 
comes tsu-shé ma. The Rev. Mr, Bachelor, follow- 
ing up this theory, has given a most plausible 
detivation of Fujisan, the peetless mountain of 
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cone, to a height of 12,400 feet above the sea. It 
is a dormant volcano, hardly extinct. ‘The Japa- 
nese write its name “the mountain of wealth, 

But there is an Ainu word Enché, which ina Ja 
nese mouth would almost certainly become Fuji 
and which means the Goddess of Fiie—a very ap- 
propriate name indeed for alofty burning mountain, 

Our first conclusion then is, that the Japanese 
are not aboriginal on the soil they now possess. 
Like ourselves, they passed over fiom a large con- 
tinent to a small island, and there, in partial 
isolation, they began to develop their tational 
characteristics. Exactly where they came from 
we know not ; exactly what other race they are mast 
neatly akin (o isa problem still awaiting solution 
The language is structurally similar to the Korean 
and Manchinian languages : but it is entirely dis- 
similar to the literary Chinese. It abounds in 
Chinese derivations, as ou lish does in Latin, 
Bat it was no mere borrowing that gave the Japa 
nese their literary language—it was absorption, 
assimilation, 

The Japanese, as we are all aware, have often 
been chiatacterised as the most imitative of peoples 
In this connection the imitative faculty is mention 
ed in rather a deprecatory way, as if we of the 
West were so very original, Nevertheless, his 
torically, Japan has not been a greater borrower 
fom her neighbours than were our barbarian an- 
cestors, when they got their religion from Judge, 
theie philosophy from Greece, and their law from 
Rome. Civilisation cameto the Japanesein the wake 
of the Buddhist a 




































les, somewhere about the 
year 600 a.D. his was the first great event in 
their national development. Till then they were 
warlike savages, skilled possibly in the making of a 
tude pottery, but utterly unletiered. The Kositi, 
or “ Records of Ancient Matters,” containing the 
legends of the gods and the so-called histories of 
the eatlier Emperors, was not written till 712 
a.D.; and, although there may be much truth in 
the traditions that were embodied in that first 
record, it is impossible to give credence to dates 
and events eatlier than the gth century. The 
conquest of Korea by the warrior Empress Jingo 
in 200 aD. is altogether fabulous, although there 
is no reason to doubt that a queen of that name 
existed. ‘There is ample evidence that in these 
early centuries there was no distinct political unity 
amongst the various Japanese clans, [t was only 
about the eighth ceniury thata centralised govern 
ment began to be formed. The Emperor So 
of Heaven (O Tenshi Sama), as he is styled to this 
day, was theoretically absolute. But practic Hy 
he very soon became a puppet in the hands of 
some powerful noblemen, who tuled the country 
in his name. From the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century there was a continual struggle for supre 
macy between the more powerful clans; and just 
at the time of the discovery of the country by the 
Portuguese (1542 A.D.) Japan was in a state of 
chaos. 

‘And now came the second great event of Japa 
nese history—the consolidation of the empire 
through the successive labours of three great men, 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu. ‘The second 
of these, Hideyoshi, has been called the Napoleon 
of Japan. He reduced the country to complete 
subjection, always of course in the name of his 
Most Sacred Majesty the Son of Heaven, and 
brought his briliiaut career toa fitting climax by 
his conquest of Korea in 1598. On his death, 






































Tokugawa Teyasn promptly seized the reins of 
government, guelled the insubordination of the 
other barons, partly by able genetalship, partly 


by astute diplomacy, and received from the Im- 
perial Court of Kyoto the historic title of Shogun 
or Generalissimo, He established his own cout 
at Yedo (now Tokyo), which thenceforth decane 
the teal capital of Japan, Ieyasu gave to Japan 
its final form of Feudalism, which, perfected by 
his grandson: Temitsu, lasted down to the year 
1868. Iu almost perfect isolation, and free from 
intemal troubles of any magnitude, the people of 
Japan lived for two and a half centuries, evolving 
their exquisite art and their elaborate etiquette. 
There is always a profound relation between a 
nation’s history and a nation’s character, and to 
appreciate the one we must know something of the 
other. Now Japan is unique among nations a> 
regards certain periods of her life history. Small 
wonder then that she is unique invegard to certi 
of her characteristics, Let us try to imagine the 
peculiar condition of affairs at the time when Le 
yasu and Temitsu determined on a policy. of isola- 
tion, Under Hideyoshi the military genius of the 
people had risen to ils high water mark. Teyas 
had no sooner established himself as Shogun than 
le issued a deciee of expulsion against the Por- 
tnguese and other European missionaries, ‘This 
was carried laigely ect in 1614, and under 
Temitsn Japan entered upon her policy of rigorous 
seclusion, Nagasalsi being the only port at which 
slight contact with the outer world was maintained. 
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Thus, at the beginning of her two and a half 
centuries of isolation, Japan had proved herself 
victorious in the East, and able to cope with the 
powers of the West, She, so to speak, retired 
from the strife of nations with the victor’s wreath 
upon her brow. 

Conjoin to this the peculiar features of her feu- 
dalism—filial piety and fealty catried sometimes 
to extravagant lengths—and we have mucl that 
throws light on the Japanese character. 

Do we uot here fiud at once a perfect explanation 
of that self reliance, self-sufficiency, or “conceit,” 
which many visitors to the Land ot the Rising Sun 
animadvert upon? It would indeed be a matter 
of surprise if the Japanese did not possess this 
“canty conceit 0” theirsel’s,” which is certainly not 

onopoly of the Orient, [tis one of the traits 
which go tothe making ofa great nation. It usually 
betokens independeuce of character; and we do 
not need to sojourn long in Japan before we have 
ample evidence that down (0 the lowest ranks the 
Japanese do indeed possess this valuable quality. 
There is no real servility in all their politeness ; 
there is not, or at least there was not Lill recently, 
any of that spirit which is the essence of “snob 
bery.” ‘The reason of this is not far to seek. Ir 
iy to be found in that 250 years’ taining in Leyasu’s 
school of feudalism. “The broad character istics of 
Japan's later feudalism may be described ina few 
sentences, The Afikado, too sacred ta be gazed 
upon by the public eye, was theoretically absolute. 
The Shogun's attitude towards the Aftkads was 
e of reverential homage ; his duty was to streng- 
then the imperial supremacy. ‘Theoretically on 
an equality with the Shogun, but practically under 
him, were the Dazmyo, o: territorial barons. These 
farmed out their territories to their Samurai? 
vassals in teturn for military service. Iu the 
larger daimyates, sub infeudation existed, the more 
powerful Samurai having their own vassale or 
Samurai of lower degree. The Daimyo and his 
Sumurat lived in a walled town, the artisans and 
merchants living outside the walls, and the agricul- 
(urist further afield. ‘These last-named classes of 
society were collectively called Heimin, and form 
ed practically a caste distinct from the Samuraé. 
I is very important to bear in mind this broad 
distinction between the Samurai and the Zeimin. 
Their codes of conduct and of honour, their ideas of 
life, and their religions notions were essentially dif 
ferent, The difference lingers to this day, so that the 
ordinary globe-trotter, who does little else than wit 
ness the out-door life of the present day representa- 
tives of the Aeimin class,can get no true idea of the 
feelings and lifeof the upper million, He may never 
meet a real lady of Japan at all, andhe may meet the 
descendant of the Samurai only as an official, In 
the older days Samuraé and Heimin—indeed, the 
various orders of these—dressed after a different 
fashion, and only the Samurai had the privilege 
of swaggering about with two swords in his belt. 
Iu the code of laws known as the Legacy of Ieyasu 
it is written —* The girded sword is the living soul 
of a Samurai.” Each of the great Daimyo was 
obliged to spend half his time at the court. in 
Yedo, and half his time at his country fief. The 
Shogun's capital was, indeed, the scene of a con 
tinual coming and going of barons and their re. 
lainers. Everything’ was matter of the strictest 
etiquette, this being the mode by which Ieyasu 
and his successors controlled the power of the 
stronger Daimyo, and prevented intrigue and 
coalition against the central government. The 
smaller Daimyo again—for there was a most ela 
horate classification of these—were compelled to 
change their provinces frequently. Ostensibly 
instituted to obviate misgovernment, this policy 
teally prevented these Dutmyo from acquiring 
strong local influence. The aim of the Tokugawa 
Shogun was, in fact, identical with that of William 
the Conqueror, who broke the decentralising ten 
dency of teudalism by giving his barons scattered 
territories in different counties. But, in addition 
to thus systematising the military form of govern- 
ment, Ieyasu, by precept and by example, incul- 
cated two great principles of conduct. The first 
was reverence and respect to parents and superiors 
—in a word, fealty and filial piety. The second 
was courtesy and consideration to inferior To 
the cultivation of these social and domestic virtues 
the Japanese owe much of that charm which 
delights the traveller of dur day. Amidst the 
peace and seclusion enjoyed under the Tokugawa 
tule, Japan became, as one recent writer puts it, 
the land of gentle manners and fantastic arts. 

But there is another side to this picture. With 
the exception of the Samura? of highest rank, 
who found ample scope for their energies in ad- 
ministrating theic lord’s affairs, these sworded 
yentry of old Japan had no suitable field for their 
faculties. To become an artisan, or worse, a de- 
































































































* In a wide sense the territorial barons were also Samurai, but 
is convenient and usual to restrict the term to the military 
vassal class. 





spicable tradesman, was out of the question. A 
few, in certain parts of the country, turned their 
attention to agricuture, But the vast multitude 
were simply retainers with little or nothing to do 
but garrison their lord’s castle or town, take part 
in some petty quarrel or strut about with swords 
in belt, ‘The support of this idle, conceited class 
became a greater and greater drain upon the 
country’s resources, and heavily and more heavily 
were the Heimin taxed. Then, as the centuries 
grew older, low class Samurai, owing allegiance 
to no lord, and ready to swear temporary allegi- 
auce to any master who might desire their services, 
swarmed all over the country. These were the 
Ronin. Turbulent fellows many of them were, 
ready to use their sword at the slightest insult. 

‘Thus the noblest energies of these Samurai 
degenerated for lack of employment. Japanese 
privateers liad once scoured the Chinese seas, and 
had established commercial relations with Siam. 
The base-born Hideyoshi had trained an army 
that had conquered Korea. But this doughty 
spirit of enterprise gradually decayed as the Toku- 
gawa régime drifted to iis doom. 

It was a strange combination of circumstances 
that culminated in the abolition of the Shogunate 
in 1868. ‘The strong rule of the earlier Toleugawas 
gave free scope for aleisured, though limited, class 
of Literati to spring up. The Princes of Mito, 
themselves closely allied to the culing Shogun, 
were conspicuous patrons of learning. A revival 
of all things Japanese followed; Japanese was 
cultivated instead of the pure Chinese classic; the 
primitive religion, Shinto, came into partial favour; 
and it gradually dawned upon the mind that the 
Shogunate,though established for centuries, was not 
the original form of government. With the ever 
weakening power of the Tokugawa, certain of the 
more powerful clans began to assert themselves, 
‘The arrival of foreign fleets brought complications, 
which were made the best use of by these enemies to 
the Tokugawa rule, who thenceforth posed as the 
supporters of the Emperor’s supremacy. The anti- 
foreign spirit was skilfully taken advantage of; 
the Shogun's treaty-making was denounced; and 
finally the Shogun himself ‘was deposed, But no 
sooner was the Emperor established as the real 
ruler of Japan than his counsellors had to follow 
the same path of foreign policy entered upon by 
the Shogunate, Many of the lower class Samurai, 
full of the anti foreign spirit, must have been as- 
tounded at this volte face. Hard, indeed, was the 
fate of many of these when, with the revolution or 
so-called restoration, feudalism went bythe board, 
and they were left_masterless, homeless, shiftless, 
‘The higher-class Samurai could look pretty well 
after themselves: they are the statesmen, the poli« 
ticians, the lawyers, the officials of to-day, and 
constitute the intellectual sackbone of the country. 
A lower grade finds employment as policemen; 
buat many of them who call fo mind the romantic 
days of old, when the sword was their soul, must 
sigh after the good old times, 

How much trae patriotism actuated the hearts 
of the men of Satsuma, Choshu, and Tosa, who led 
the revolution, is a difficult jestion to answer, 
The Satsuma Rebellion of 1877, under the veteran 
general Saigo, lias an ugly look from this point of 
view. No doubt the rebels argued themselves into 
leal subjects, who wished but to emancipate their 
sacred Emperor from the hands of self-seeking 
coutiers. We fancy, however, that clan jealousy 
and personal ambition were potent mainsprings of 
the movement that broke the Shogun's power. To 
go back a thousand years for reasons to support a. 
political revolution is surely reading history b 
wards. It was indeed with no clear apprehension 
of the issues involved that the Satsuma and Cho- 
shu clans combined against the Tokugawa. [nits 
subsequent policy, however, the Sut-cho combina- 
tion, as it is called, is worthy of commendation, 
‘The leaders realised that they must give up theie 
Orientalism or die a national death, Perseveringly 
have they pushed themselves, and diawn their 
country after them, into the moulds of our West 
em civilisation. Sage Qrientalists shook theic 
heads and prophesied a speedy relapse alter a 
frantic spurt. Rather ambitious schemes were 
no doubt tried, only to be relinquished, but, 
broadly speaking, Japan has gone on steadily in 
the assimilation of nineteenth century wisdom. 
Money has doubtless been squandered at tle ex- 
pense of the tax payer; but, on the whole, the 
farmer is better off than he was under the old 
feudalism. Fickle Japan” are words that have 
olten been sneeringly uttered. But wherein is the 
fickleness of a spirit that Wies new things because 
the old are insufficient, that tries to replace the 
stupid by the wise? For two and a half centuries 
Japan had lived a stagnant life, sufficient to have 
reduced any nation (o a condition of effeminacy. 
Yet, out of a revolution of blood and thunder, she 
has’ sprung into a new and stronger life. She 
has sought to make her own those elements of 
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material civilisation which had developed in Ku- 
rope during her period of stagnancy. She hay 
striven to assimilate in less than a generation what 
we of the West have in muddled ways taken gene 
rations to evolve, Naturally she paid most atten- 
tion {o those features of our civilisation which had 
no counterpart in her own. Naturally, too, she 
over-estimated these, and accasionally mistook the 
shell for the kernel, | Nevertheless, judged by the 
ordinary conceptions of the meaning of civilisation, 
Japan has been phenomenal in her progress. 

Now, there are two extreme views that have 
been taken regarding this unique education of a 
nation, The one is, that the Japanese are essen 
lially imitators, losing their once national charac 
teristics in their eagerness to take ranle with Occi 
dental peoples, ‘The other is, that this acquisition 
is purely supeificial, simply a veneering, while the 
great heart «{the nation is unaffected in its Or 
entalism. The truth lies midway between these 
extremes, as it ought to do if the Japanese lave 
any of the elements that make a strong nation, A 
policy which brings outlying parts of the empire 
into close association by means of well-regulated 
railways and steamships cannot but awaken the 
slumbering commercial energies of a people. The 
imperial gift of a Representative Parliament—a 
thing hitherto unknown to Asia—must foster a 
lively interest in public affairs, The national 
activities are turned into new directions ; pattiotism 
has some chance of becoming a reality. And ev 
down to the lower ranks the accidentals of our Wes- 
ern civilisation penetrate in curious ways. Within 
the last ten years shoemakers, tailors, butchers, and 
sellers of woollen stuffs have established themselves 
in every street. The butcher’s establishment is a 
curiosity. Below is the shop proper, recognisable 
afar by its row of keen hungry dogs; above is a 
restaurant where the sof disant “ western meal” 
can be enjoyed. A western epicure would prob- 
ably starve rather than partake, by the aid of chop- 
sticks, of the flavourless stew of coarsely chopped 
hash which is served up with tice ad libitum, Yet 
such beef has an evident charm for the petty 
official who has not been abroad, or who cannot 
afford the well cooked viands of a superior restau- 
rant unattached to a butcher’s shop. We have 
here, indeed, a very good illustration of the imita- 
tion praciised by the Japanese. ‘The imitat 
even when it is simply the maling of spurious 
labels for Bass’s ale, Stock or Pilsener beer—is 
not pure, is not perfect. Ithasa genuine Japan 
ese flavour, a subtle something which marks it 
off from the thing imitated, The ordinary travel 
ler, who stays perhaps two months in the country, 
and chiefly at the treaty ports, being ignorant of 
what is really Japanese, iguotes this native essence 
in a custom oi regulation ostensibly borrowed fom 
the foreign West. In political and governmental 
spheres we find much that is certainly modelled 
after English, French, or German methods, but 
there is more that is of distinctly native ori 
For example, we see in their police system a reflec- 
tion of the Fiench method. Yet before the ve- 
storation Yedo was controlled by a most efficient 
organisation of gendarmes and watchmen; and 
there is no doubt that many of the methods used 
then still survive, In the feudal days, when a 
retainer went out of the gate of his lord's yashiki 
or town residence, he left his fuda, or wooden 
ticket with name inscribed, in the hands of the 
gatekeeper. The University is now situated in 
one of the largest of these old yashité, and each 
student who goes out of the compound must leave 
his fuda in the hands of the gate keeper, just lilee 
the Samurai of old. There are many such links 
between the present and the past—many evidesices 
of astrong continuity underlying all the innovations 
that this era has brought 

‘The introduction of Western materialistic ideals 
into the national life of Japan has been attended 
with one undoubted evil. The old Confucian basis 
of morals and ethics has been tudely shaken—the 
old etiquette is losing its power. Tis is particu 
larly noticeable amongst the descendants of the old 
Samurai, who have grown up umiestiained by the 
gentle but inexorable etiquette of the Tokugawa 
feudalism, Obedience and reverence to parents 
and guardians, allegiance to their lord, loyalty to 
the Empero:—such was the Samurai’s creed. But 
when his lord has been deprived of fendal power, 
when his immediate duties have been annulled, 
what can the average Samurai do but sink into 
alifeo vity and semi-starvation 2. His sous, 
compelled to atiend school, speedily out distance 
their fossil parent in knowledge and learning. The 
more ambitions flock to Tokyo, full of disdain for 
the old plodding ways and the paltry ceremonial 
life their fathers had led, Beyond the influence of 
the parental 1oof, devoid of much of the early 
Waining that had been the heritage of every Sumu 
rai, scoffing at the old religions and cating nothing 
for the new, he begins to develop himself, undis- 































































































at this moment a dangerous factor in the political 
life of Japan. Within the last five years one 
minister of State has been assassinated, and an- 
other has been maimed for life. ‘The very recent 
conflict between the Government and the House 
of Representatives has accentuated the strained 
condition of things. ‘The Emperor was obliged to 
dissolve the House, which refused, ont of mete 
opposition to the Government, to sanction the 
giant for celiel of the earthquake sufferers, For 
this Imperial act the ministers of State are now in 
daily danger of their lives, By a very peculiar 
logic the Japanese distinguishes between the Em 
per and the Government which has been chosen by 
the Emperor, His loyalty to the Emperor is osten 
sibly of the highest order, for reasons which ate 
nota little grotesque. Has not Japan the oldest 
dynasty in the woild? ‘True, on paper 5 but what 
of the divectness of succession, the critical historian 
asks? And was not Japan always loyal to her 
Emperor! A strange loyalty indeed which allow 
ed the Shogun in the middle ages to do very much 
ashe liked. He deposed one dfikado and elected 
another, a mere infant of days. He decided whe- 
ther the son of a Afikado should succeed, or whe- 
ther the successor should be chosen from some 
collateral branch, Theoretically, the present Em 
pevor is a divect descendant of Jimmu Tenno; his 
tue descent is concealed ina tangle of adoptions. 

In a limited sense the old dictum of Teyasu was 
true:—" The girded sword was the soul of the 
Samurai,” and many of them have not discovered 
a substitute for the soul they lost when the edict to 
disarm went forth. 

Here I speak only of the lower Samurai class, 
and only of a cettain proportion of these, For 
there is a great deal in-breeding and in-blood, and 
iis doubtful if a more perfect gentleman than a 
descendant of a blue blooded’ Samurai family 
walks this earth, Anrongst the University profes 
sors, for example, there are some ideal men, 
honourable tw the core; but they are old enough 
to have been tained in the old school of morals, 
One of them as a lad aided in the defence of 
Wakamatsu, the list castle that stood out for the 
vanquished Shogun in 1868, His mother died two 
years ago, and was followed to her grave by are 
nue that would have done honour to a Dainyo. 
This lady was a beautiful type of high Sumurat 
womanhood, Trained asa girl in the “three obedi« 
ences ”—obedience when unmarried to parents, 
obedience when martied to husband and husband's 
parents, obedience when widowed to sons—she 
became in her old age the honoured head of a 
family well known inthe arts of peace and war. 
And there are many such to this day in Jap 
genile mannered, kindly and thoughtful, womanly 
In the best sense of the word, and yet possessed by a 
fearless Samurad spirit that will undergo any trial, 
any act of sell abnegation, even voluntary death, 
in the interests of husband and family, Ta old 
Japan—iomantic in retrospect whatever it was in 
Veality—ihe Samurad women were taught the use 
of the sword, they were drilled to act as guardians of 
the castle should the necessity arise. In Woubled 
times each lady carried with her a small dagger 
for defence or for suicide, But in all this 
was done or intended to be done for self, but only 
for her husband, for her childien, for the honom 
of her husband’s house. The whole duty of women 
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is summed up in the words—obedience and self-re 
nunciation, Ivis, I believe, because of the cultiva- 
tion of this spirit of self-sacrifice that we find 





Japanese woman so many of those character istics 
which we commonly associate with pure Christian 
sentiment. In the treatise known as the “ Greater 
Learning for Women" (Onna Daiyaku) it is laid 
dows in unequivocal language that a girl's destiny 
is to wed, that a gitl’s duty is to absorh hersell 
into her husband’s home, If she does not please 
her husband and her husband's immediate len, 
she has failed in her duty, Whatever the had 
ships of her lot, whatever the difficulties she has 
to meet, she must always maintain a cheerful 
countenance in the persence of her lord. Should 
she have occasion to remonstrate with him for uns 
reasonable or dissolute action, it must be done 
with compoxed mien and gentle voice—that most 
excellent thing in woman, 

hese womanly traits, cultivated to perfection i 
the Samurad classes and their present-day repres 
sentatives, also exist more or less in the descend- 
ants of the lower Samuryad classes. In the still 
lower ranks of life, when the wile has often, so to 
speak, to put her hand to the plough, there is less 
convention, less indoor existence. When we cow 
sider, again, the girls that compose the waiting 
class 1s and tea-houses we meet with a differ 
t code of conduct altogetier. In one particular 
however, these are atone with their nobler co 
patiiots, “They must act so as to please—in this 
case, of course, the guests, The charms of the 
Japanese waitess have been described by some te= 
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ture to think much of the so-called charm depends 
upon the novelty of the situation, The foreign 
tourist alights at an inn ; several healthy-faced 
damsels collet on the verandah near, and with 
low obeisance cry aloud in strained accents, 
which some think musical, O érrashat, O irra: 
shai, which simply means “ please enter,” al- 
though certain bookmakers would Wanslate it" the 
honourable entrance is solicited.” A little later 
the weary traveller, stretched on the mats of his 
own room, thinks he would like his bath made 
ready, So he claps his hands; and up from the 
dingy corners of the huge kitchen there ascends a 
chorus of voices, of reedy quality, yelling Hee. 
This exclamation also serves throughout any de- 
livery of orders much the same purpose ay our 
familiac “ Yess'r,” “ Yes’m.” Ashe leaves, the 
guest’s ears are almost deafened by the high fal 
setto imtoning of the words, Okuer# nasai, O kaeri 
nasai—" please come again, please come again.” 
Here again, of course, a so-called Oviental favour 
might be given by tanslating the phiase ' the 
honourable return is implored.” These happy- 
faced waitresses form a bright pictare in sin 
Japan. From their innate desire to please they 
will laugh and giggle when they are expected to, 
even at the most miserable of jokes. But it is 
easy to see that they bear towards the strange, 
blundering, foreign traveller a very different at- 
titude fiom that’ which they assume towards a 
Japanese guest. Av ovelly excite 
her as much as they excite Ignorant, in ge- 
neral, of the etiquette of inn life, he takes liberties, 
to which she, with quick witted igtuitiveness, re- 
sponds by simply making fun of him. ‘The ex- 
perienced traveller, to whom the ways of the Japan- 
ese ave familiar, finds the manners and the service 
of the inn satisfactory enough, but far from roma- 
tic. Similarly, the fair waitresses get no extra 
amusement from him, and treat him just as they 
would one of their own countrymen, with quiet re= 
spect and placid mien. When not perturbed by 
what must seem to her to be simply foreign 
vulgarity, the waiting-maid of Japan performs her 
duty quetly, faithfully, and unobtrusively, [tis 
loo tue, however, that near the open ports, and 
in regions overrun by the globe trotter with his 
inevitable camera and dry plates, there is a mark. 
ed deterioration in the manners of the lower class 
Japanese. It is mournful to have to confess that 
the Uaveller is himself to blame for this. 



















































And the same holds for the servant class gene- 
rally. A distinct line must be drawn between the 
servants of the Japanese themselves and the ser= 
vants of the foreign residents. They belong to 
different guilds or cliques. A servant ina Japan- 
ese house is one of the family, and identifies him- 
self with the best interests of the family, ‘Those, 
however, who enter foreign service are usually ens 
xaged for very definite duties and ata compara: 
lively high wage, out of which they find themselves 
in everything except the room they occupy. In 
Uhe open ports the servants are toa great extent 
self'seehing and even dishonest; but in Tokyo, 
and in distticts where only foreigners in Japanese 
employment can live, they compare most favoure 
ably with the same class in other lands. If their 
foreign master and mistress Ueat them with the 
courtesy which Ieyasu counselled all superiors to 
show towards inferiors, and, furthermore, do not 
lose their dignity in loud scolding and bullying, 
Japanese servants become a treasure. They will 
dee lo it that no rogue of a tradesman overcharges 
for goods, ‘They will enter heart and soul into the 
interests of the household. If guests are being en- 
tertained—and in Japan the guest is almost a 
sacied being—they’ will make preparations with 
extraordinary zeal, and will ay zealously bring 
things back to their normal conduion after the 
guests aie sped. The peculiar graces of Japanese 
politeness show themselves here as in higher tanks, 
Gentleness of manner and total absence of bras: 
quetie are its fundamental characterisues. To 
these graces, which permeate move or less the 
whole social atmosphete, unust be ascribed the lack 
of rough boisterousness in foreign children boon 
and brought up in Japan. The boys are highe 
spirited without being rough, the girls are mesy- 
souled and full of frolic without being spiteful or 
“screamy.” 

As Sit Rutherford Alcock long ago said 
is a very paradise of babies.” Lashed secuiely to 
the back of an older brother or sister, 
infant of weeks or months makes eaily 
ance with the street, the sunshine, and the play. 
Or it may be the mother herself, behind whose 
head the little pate wobbles from side to side and 
the dark sht eyes gleam. Possibly the baby 
sleeps but still the mother’s voice goes crooning 
some lullaby as she shuffles along the path ot lends 
ahand to push hee husband’s cart. Tn the well- 
todo classes, the very young children seldom ap- 
pear beyond the garden precincts, and the biguer 
children are not allowed to play in the street, 
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Then, in the house, with its soft matted floor and 
its space q: ocent of any furniture, what a 
perfect arena for the infantile mancenvies of the 
rolling bit of humanity that canna gang its 
lane?’ No fear of ugly blows from comers of 
sofas, tables, chairs, or stools: and for the toddiin’ 
baicn no forbidden ornaments to finger, no break= 
ables to bring him into disfavour with the house 

hold deities, : 
Toy-shops are surely a mark of a high civilisa- 
tion, There they are in every Japanese street, 
displaying their tempting stores in piled-up tiers 
upon the fluor, unprotected by any plate-glass 
window. Prices range from 1 sen—less than 3d.— 
up perhaps to 10 sen, which is about fourpence, 
iature guns, swords, bows and arrows, work 
sils, dolls, and 



































tools, models of domestic 
the heart of child-loving man 
are therein quantity, Aud they are a child. 
race, the Mikado’s subjects, Ln our opinion, in= 
deed, they rather spoil their childrens yet so 
mingled with this child-worship is the instilling 
from earliest years of Confucian wisdom that the 
evil results do not ensue which would almost in- 
evitably follow if our children were trained up on 
the same lines. There is a subtle influence, sure- 
ly, in their very forms of addiess, brothers and 
sisters even affixing the san as they call out toone 
another. San cortesponds to our Mr. or Mrs. or 
Miss, and except in addressing servants of the 
very lowest tank, is used invariably. Ttis usual 
also to prefix the honorific **O” when addressing 
agil—for example, 0 Kiku-san (Miss Chrysan- 
themum), 0 Ume-san (Miss Pinm Blossom).® Boys 
do not get this ©O"; and their names are not 
chosen from the beautful in nature, as so many 
gi’s names are. They may be taken fom 
the strong in uatire, as, for example, Zora san 
(Master Tiger). In the beiter-educated classes, 
however, a combination of Chinese characters is 
chosen, with some lucky significance. Naming 
after relatives is not common, and, as it is against 
the law for a Japanese to have a middle name, the 
necessary distinction is not unusually effected by 
inventing a new name or modifying an old one 
‘This is very easily done with the practically infinite 
number of Chinese characters at their disposal. 

Glance again at the games, many of which are 

very similar toyif not identical with, our own. Tn 
spinning tops and flying kites the boys excel, while 
nothing can compare with the dainty and frolice 
some grace of the gisls playing battledore and 
shuttlecock or bouncing their balls, The batile 
dove is of wood, ad the tap tap-tap, mingled with 
merry laughter, is heard all along the streets at 
the great festive time of the New Year. Fre. 
quently a blithe damsel challenges a male friend 
to a bout, and he almost invariably comes off 
second best, as the black charcoal streaks on his 
face—one for every miss—sufficiently betokens. 
It is during the New Vear’s week that kites hover 
above in thousands, kites of all forms—square, 
circular, man-like, o: like a great hawk porsing. 

These two sports are not confined to lads and 
lacses, but are indulged in by the older people 
also, who never seem to lose their fondness for play. 
Theie are cards, however, and a kind of chess, 
and that most complicated of games Go, to absorb 
the mental faculties of the cleverest. 

The third day of the third month is the Gitl’s 
Festival, and this is held by all classes from nobles 
to coolies, In the better classes Iitile effigies of 
the Mikado and his wife and the court nobility—all 
in the ancient, stiff, and not artistic 1obes of state 
ceremonial—are exposed to gaze, and with these 
and other dolls the gitls have a happy time. The 
Boy’s Festival is on the fifth day of the filth month, 
when from a bamboo pole, surmounting every 
house where a bay is, a long paper carp flies. 
‘The head of the fish is tied to the pole, while the 
body balloons and fluctuates in the breeze, The 
motions are startlingly lite-like. ‘he carp, which 
races up rapids and leaps up waterfalls, is regarded 
as a symbol of the indomitable spirit of man over- 
coming all obstacles. i 

From oldest to youngest they are a holiday- 
loving people. For a bright abandon, without 
boisterousness, a Japanese crowd en féte can hardly 
be surpassed, This side of the national life has 
been dwelt upon by nearly all writers on Japan 5 
so much so, that many who derive their iniforma 
tion fiom books must lave a very lopsided con- 
ception of what a Japanese is. It is with such 
scenes in his eye that one admirer of the people 
writes, “ They have the nature rather of birds or 
butterflies than of ordinary human beings.” 
Well might the earnest-minded Japanese say, 
« Preserve us from our self-appointed champions !”” 
One cannot but feel a great pity and a strong 
sympathy for a nation that is terribly in earnest 
and yet is held up to the wide world as more bird 
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like than human, We might do worse, indeed, 
than strive to imitate the Japanese in this power 
of casting from them the cates of life for a season 
and enteting with childlike zest into the universal 
metriment of an hour, The Japanese dearly loves 
a joke and hasnot yet lost that faculty of langhter, 
over the decay of which the Spectator recently 
mourned. As Shakespeare has — 

«A mertie heart goes all the day 

Your sad tires ina mile-a.? 
opeful angury Japan could hardly find. 
There is, however, one curious mode of festal 
possible to get up any 
nay give interest and amuse- 
ment at fists but this soon wears off, I fancy 
some trait of barbarism lingers in all nations, And 
in the discordant tom tomming, whistling, and 
chanting which accompany certain forms of festival 
dance we must confess that the Japanese touch 
closely on the savage. Generally, too, it isa 1€ 
ligious (@te in connection with some temple. A 
Juguernaut like car passes along the street, carry- 
ing the effigy of some deity and a band of so 
called musicians. Or it is in the temple-cout 
itself, where a permanent stage or platform is 
adorned by a posturing figure, probably masked, 
treading out a complicated measure to the thyth 
mic noises of the orchestia. These Matsuri ot 
fetes are of course only of interest to the common 
people. The higher classes take their enjoyment of 
similar character on rare occasions by witnessing 
the classic No dance. This combines a histr 
representation of some legend or tale of heroism 
with the most extraordinary musical obligato that 
can be imagined, Tn stiff garb and stately mien 
the chief actors glide through their monotonous 
broken by fitful caterwaulings, stuieks, 
whistles, and drum-beatings from fou five 
solemities in the background, The acting is im 
pressive, though conventional and somewhat 
stilted, ‘The vocal and instrumental accompan 
ment strongly suggests Milton’s hellshounds ” 
Hinging “a hideous peal.” ‘This particular kind 
of music that embellishes the Vo parformance 
is the genuine Japanese classical music. Oc- 
as in realistic representations of 
J battles, it is powerful and appro 
It is distinctly Wagnerian in the posi- 
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priate, 
tion it assigns to the human voice amongst the 
other instruments; and this is a characteristic 
which runs though all the styles cultivated by 





Japanese musicians. Of these there are several 
Schools, which never overlap, For instance; the 
Chinese musical school, as it is developed in Japan, 
is peculiar in the high  pitel which the leading 
female voice chants the libretto, There is melody 
in the airs and tunefulness in the instrumental 
ensemble of fiddle, guitars, and flutes, But there 
is no harmony in our sense of the erm, Each piece 
is very long and wearisome in its apparently end 
less repetitions. 

The most interesting school of music is, however, 
that which cultivates the higher class of popular 
music, The important insuument is the Koto, a 
cind of six foot zither of thirteen strings. [nan 
orchestra there may be two koto, a samisen (o1 
three-stringed guitar), and a shakuhaché, which in 
form suggests a flageolet, in sound a wheezy flute 
stop of a damaged organ. ‘This last-named instru- 
ment is said to be very difficult to play; would 
that it were impossible! ‘The performer must 
never take a desired note purely, but must ap- 
proach it by a short-lived quarter (one and leave it 
with a gasp. The scaleson which Japanese popular 
's based are similar to some of the old Greek 
mediaeval church scales. Many of the 
cadences have a flavour suggestive of Scottish airs 
in tie Dorian mode. In the tuning of the koto 
five notes are given to the octave, which may be 
represented as intervals by the tonic sol-fa wotes 
std mf. But by pressing any string beyond the 
bridge “the cotresponding note may be lifted 
pitch a semitone or even a tone, and, as this is 
being done constantly by the koto player, we have 
no right to conclude that the Japanese scale has 
only five notes to the octave. Any simple western 
air can be played by a good kofo-player in as 
correct intonation as is given by the piano. On 
the other hand, the pressure notes on the Roto give 
to Japanese airs a peculiar flavour which cannot 
be imitated on our piano, and can only partially 
be produced on the violin, The peculiarity might 
be termed a pitch-swell, and can be easily given 
by a voice gliding up a semitone and down again, 
ail in one second of time. 



































Like painters, ivory-carvers, workers in bronze, 
and other artistes, musicians form a distinct and 
largely hereditary professional class. The sword= 
gist Sumuvaé of old engaged them to add to the 
brilliancy and vatiety of his festive evenings. And 
thete still exists a disposition on the part of those 
of Samurai descent to look down upon the art, al 
though, under the influence of the foreign spirit, 
some few are beginning to cultivate their faculties 











in the Government Musical Acacemy. The fact 
that Japanese gills can, when trained, sing our 
music in good tine, and can learn at the same 
time both the western violin and the Japanese koto, 
shows that there is no fundamental disparity be- 
tween their scales and ours. [t does not seem, 
however, that Japanese music speaks to the proud 
Samurai ear “any more distinetly than it does to 
auogant European ear. Politely they listen 
nigh a long piece of variations upon an air, 
but their interest is excited only when the words 
sung or recited appeal to them. Que of the most 
x of musical experiences is to see a Japa- 
nese audience sitting enthralled at the famous Hei- 
ke monogatari, the ballad histary of the stuggle 
between the Heike and Genji, or Taira and Mina- 
mato el in the rath century. This great 
struggle for supremacy may be likened to the Wars 
af the Roses. [tis a tale of wild and fierce fight- 
ings, and ends with the complete extermination of 
the Heike or Taira clan, In the final battle at 
Dau-no-ura, near Shimonoseki, a terrible slaughter 
lakes place, and the tragedy reaches its climax as 
the widow of Kiyomori, the late Taira Chief, leaps 
into the sea with Autoku-Tennd, the child Mikado 
of five years, in her arms, As the minstrel chants 
through the wild lay to the still wilder accompani- 
mnent of his guitar-like Biwa, the attention of the 
listener becomes tenser and tenser. The men with 
immovable features stoically suppress their deep 
emotion, The women find relief in silent weeping. 
They come, indeed, prepared for thiy emotional 
dissipation with a good supply of handkerchiefs in 
theie satchels, In the hands of a master the Sa- 
tsuma Biwa is undoubtedly a most appropriate 
istsument for accompanying those heroic lays of 
Old Japan. [is chief peculiarity is the high frets, 
which enable the performer, with great effect, to 
produce those pitch-swells or intervals in con- 
tinuous motion that have already been referred to. 
uit by far the most popular inst ument amongst 
the lower classes of Japan is the Samisen. The 
professional singing gitls or geisha are pro- 
ficients on it; and the strolling minstrel, the 
descendent of the once outcast Zta, makes its 
twangy tones audible in every street. It is never 
used aya solo instrument, but always accompanies 
cither singing or dancing. ‘The singing is really 
tecitative, and the dancing is posturing, sometimes, 
very effective and even impressive—bul, after the 
novelty has worn off, excessively wearisome to the 
foreign ear and eye. 

In brief the Japanese are, musically, sadly to 
seek, and we ate not surprised that the high-minded 
Samurai should despise the art, Historically, 
music and dancing veceived their great impetus at 
times of effeminacy and cori uption, and to this day 
geisha peiformances are usually associated with 
hivolity and dissipation, In former days, when 
convivial gatherings were ungraced by the presence 
of the Sumurai ladies, the necessary feminine 
element was supplied by the witty, accomplished, 
wellemanuered, and fascinating geisha. These 
were the halcyon days for the professional singing- 
girls. But with the changed times the ladies of 
the upper million are beginning to take upon them- 
selves the duties of entertainers as well as mini- 
stering angels, The geisha,-being no longer in 
demand for high-toned. socials, has consequently 
lost status. This no one can deplore, unless he be- 
longs to that soulless sect of scientific investigators 
who deplore the impossibility of seeing a good 
cannibal feast in these days of Church Missions. 

The whole question of the social position of 
woman in Japan is now of surpassing importance. 
I have touched on the broad features of the old 
etiquette which kept the wife completely in the 
background, This etiquette still holds under con- 
ditions which are purely Japanese. For example, 
when dressed in native costume the husband will 
precede the wife, But when decked out in Western, 
robes the wife will be graciously permitted to enter 
a room in front of her husband. “Truly in Japan 
the woman has no rights; she has only the great 
privilege of being allowed to please the man. In 
spite of the indications that a new dawn is break- 
ing, it is significant that no woman can be present 
as a spectator in either House of Parliament when 
the Diet is in session, The time is one of extra- 
ordinary transition, unexampled in the history of 
a civilised nation, “The rising generation of gitls 
havea delicate problem before them, ‘To preserve 
continuity in the passage from a condition of virtual 
bondage to one of comparative liberty, and to 
retain throughout those womanly qualities that are 
their special charm—this is their problem. The 
man of Samurai descent has his problem too; and 
itis no light one, With all his courteousness and 
high honour the old Samurai had a hauteur about 
him, a disdain for the common arts of life, a spirit 
of revenge, which are out of sympathy with the 
social movements of the age. ‘To eradicate these 
will be no easy matter. To the turbulent Sofi, 
and to the constitutionally appointed House of Re- 
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presentatives alike, some of these old-world senti 
ments cling, ‘To take the life of a prominent man 
is no crime in the eyes of many of his political foes 
‘The spirit of the vendetta still lingers, unfortunate. 
ly, as witness the crowd of worshippers wlio con 
to burn their incense at the tomb of the assassin of 
Viscount Mori, the late Minister for Education, 
So near is the nation to its feudal times that the 
Japanese do not have that feeling which we have 
for the value of a life. A man is murdered—yes, 
very pitiable, they say, but what matters it— 
shikata ga nai—it cannot be helped—there is no 
use crying over spilt mill. In the recent very 
narrow escape of the Czarewitz at the hands of a 
motnentatily-frenzied constable Japan got a very 
significant lesson, from which it is to be hoped she 
will profit. It is easy for people to be wise alter 
the event and to blame the Government for not 
strongly suppressing the lower class newspapers, 
which had been indulging in a fierce Russophobia. 
But itis hardly possible for us to think ourselves 
into the position of the Japanese. Foreign resi 
dents in Japan do not know all the outs and ins of 
political ‘life in a country whose press is under a 
censorship that in this land would rouse the very 
walls to mutiny. They never know all the plots and 
intrigues that are nipped in the budd by sudden 
and Severe methods, They cannot appreciale the 
feelings of reseniment that the Sut cho combination 
rouses in many a truly patriotic breast. Theore. 
tically Clan Government went by the board in 
1868; yet after all it has practically been a vepla 
ment of the Tokugawa by the generals of Satsuma 
and the statesmen of Choshu. ‘The more thought- 
ful minds feel little confidence in the sincerity of 
the statesmen whose clanship has put the hela of 
the State into their hands, At the same time they 
have no confidence in the ability of any of the 
political agitators outside of the Government. 
Many of them looked with foreboding at the new 
constitution, with its House of Representatives and 
House of Peers, ‘The country, they felt, was not 
fit to govern itself. 
extent borne ont this view. 
the House of Representatives proved so stubborn 
and pig-headed that the only course the Emperor 
could pursue was to dissolve it. When we call to 
mind the storms and tibulations through which 
our own Parliamentary system struggled to its 
present imperfect condition, we need nut be 
astonished at what has happened in Japan. To 
criticise is easy, 10 scoff at the temporary failure 
of a grand experiment 1 easy Loo; but the critic 
and scoffer should see to it that there is no ob 
stinctive beam in his own eye. 

he Japanese themselves recognise that they 
are ina muddle. This wath a tative religions 
paper lately made the text of a call to repemtance. 
Alter pointing ont the misfortunes and calamities 
of the past year—the burning of the Houses of 
Parliament, the deaths of Prince Sanjo and Prince 
Kuni, the attack on the Czarewitz at Otsu, the 
great earthquake in the centre of Japan, and 
the sudden extinction of 



































Recent events have to some 
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(most ominous of all) 
the lamps at Ise Temple—this journal thus con 
tines 3— 

“There are persons who would chaff and say 
that the fires resulted from carelessness, the deaths 
from influenza, the Otsu attack from a disordered 
mind, the earthquake from a law of nature, and 
soon, Such remarks we may expect to hear from 
professors at the University or from other shallow 
persons who have swallowed the spitile of the 
foreigner. But the tine teason for these things is 
this.” There is the mind of the Universe, there is 
the mind of Gods or Buddhas, and there is the 
mind of Man. These are not many but one. ‘The 
first is all-present, the second all-pure, the third 
au impure mixture. The last is spirit buried under 
Iuman dust, the second is pure spirit, the first is 
without substance. The Gods and Buddhas teach 
us beforehand our fortunes and misfortunes, Now, 
today all is confusion and disorder in Japanese 
society. Religions people, newspapers, even the 
jolly story-tellers are quatrelling. Poets and 
novelists sharpen their nails to scratch each other. 
The whole nation is a struggling chaos. What 
are the earthquakes and other physical phenomena 
but the reflex result of this great commotion P The 
fault is with ourselves. Our minds are davies this 
is the significance of the extinguishing of the lights 
at Ise; and thus have all these events their mean 
ing. It is for us to reform our ways and gradually 
to achieve, by patient individual effort, that happi- 
ness for which we are fitted.” 

Whatever may be thonght of this sermon, the 
style of which is not altogether unfamiliar to us, 
there is little doubt that Japan is forsaking the 
once well-tiodden ways of the gods. It is usual 
to speak of the Japanese having two religions— 
namely, Shintoism and Buddhism. In proper 
parlance, however, Shintoisu is hardly worthy of 
the name of a religion, and now the suuggle for 
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supremacy is between Buddhism and Chuistianity, 
A few years ago Cluistianity, which had so far 
received its impulse almost entirely frou foreign 
missionaries, entered upon a new phase. Certain 
voung ardent spirits of Christian leanings and 
high culture determined to give shape to a uational 
Christianity. ‘They were not to be bound by the 
dogmas of any Western sect, dogmas which so 
often reflect the historic struggles through which 
that sect has passed. Such a movement, pushed 
by men of education and of good descent, might 
well make the Buddhist priests temble for the 
future. Notwithstanding the prevalence of Bud= 
hist shrines and Buddhist sects, it is doubtful how 
far true Buddhist doctrines have influenced the 
heart of the nation. Wuh the rise of the Toku 
awa power, a new philosophic influence was in 
troduced fiom China, and. intellectually Japan 
forsook the Buddhist paths, and adupted the 
pantheistic philosophy of Shashi. ‘This Zeeshte+ 
system tetained its sway in spite of the revival of 
pure Shinto, which at its best only affected a small 
number of the educated class. Under it the Samu: 
rai life was moulded, and the gieat Samurai creed 
of fealty for the mau and obedience for the woman 
took final shape. ‘The bulk of the nation, howeve 
remained Buddhist, their Buddhism being elastic 
enough to absorb such Confucian teachings as 
teached them, or such traditions as had lingered 
through the centuries, Indeed, the popular notions 
tegar the lower ) presided over by 
Ema Sama, are more suggestive of Dante than of 
Gautama, [t must be noted also that there never 
was, nor now is, an antagonism other than priestly 
between the bald, meaningless, because archaic, 
Shinto sites and the elaborate ard more spiritual 
forms and creeds of Buddhism. A low class Japa 
nese will mutter his prayers as reverenily: 
ivreverently—at a Buddhist shrine as ata Shinto 
shrine. The streams of pilgrims that every samme 
ascend the high hills to perform their vows have 

dogmas to ittitate their placid souls. Special 
reasons may make them pay a visit to the shr 
of some special deity or hero, bat that in no way 
prevents them worshipping at any other important 
shrine they may chance to pass, Most tolerant 

the workaday faith of the average Japanese. Then 
again, the educated Japanese of to-day, who is 
not Cluistian, is usually Agnostic of the pnrest 
Gaius type. “One function of the priests, both 
Shinto and Buddhist, is to officiate at important 
ceremonies, such as funerals or the naming of 
implifies matters greatly for a 
panese to belong to the sect whose 
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children 5 aud it 
non-Chu istia 
temple lies nearest to his abode. Tt he has changed 
his residence several times, he may thus belong to 
several distinct sects, and the collector of each will 
call round at his house at regular intervals for his 
dovation, Such social duties obviously add te the 
stability of the traditional religions and rituals. 

Japanese Buddhism, it may be mentioned, is 
widely divergent from its “Indian prototypes 
There are numerous sects, which denounce each 
other as heterodox, very much after the fashion of 
our sects of Christendom, These differ on points 
of doctrine and practice, but outside the priestly 
circles no real interest is taken in their disputes. 
The sacred books have never been translated into 
Jananese, 

Shintoism, on the other hand, has no books, no 
dogmas, no moral code. Tis preceptis, Do as you 
like, ouly obey the Emperor. [t is’ essentially 
homage to the Japanese spirit of the past, homage 
to the gods, to the former AMzkados, and to the 
manes of heroes of old. Its rites are intimately 
bound up with certain court ceremonials, Of these 

tes purification by water is one of the most im- 
portant, [have heard it stated by an intelligent 
Japanese that, thongh Buddhism brought letters 
and the arts, Shintoism is the source of that clean 
liness which is so characteristic of the nation. 

Probably no people on earth understand better 
the art of taking a bath; and certainly none enjoy 
it more. A Japanese hot bath in a Japanese bath 
tub is a luxuiy of which those who have experience 
only of zinc or marble baths can have no concep- 
tion, Every respectable house has its own private 
bath, while in every town and village there are 
public baths for the vast multitude, to disport 
themselves in, Then, there are numerous spas 
with natural hot springs, usually sulphurous and 
medicinal, The unconcern with which a Japanese 
will take a bath in full publicity, if the conditions 
of the place require it, has often struck a foreign 
traveller unpleasantly. In his haste he has said, 
or at any rate thought, What immodesty !”” and 
has similarly animadverted upon the promiscuous 
bathing of men, women, and children in the dis- 
tricts where present-day police regulations have 
not been enforced. But here, as in many other 
cases, we should not judge of a cusiom fron ou 
point of view. In the present instance cleanliness 












































« See a recent paper by Rev Dr. Knox, 4 Japanese Philosopher, 
in the Trans, of Asiatic Sec, of Japan 1891, 
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is the object sought, and the etiquette of the hath 
roam, or of the bath, if there is no room, differs 
from the etiquette of the parlo With us the 
attitude of waltzers is only permitted when the 
music iy sounding, In somewhat similar wise is it 
with the Japanese, When the necessary operations 
of washing or doing other work require it, to strip 
becomes a duty, On the other hand, a Japanese 
woman would scorn to apper décolletée; to her eye 
our ball-cooms are an astonishment, and exposure 
of the person for display is incomprehensible. 
Which sace is the more conventionally modest I 
leave others to decide to their own satisfaction 

The external details of Japanese life have been 
incidentally touched upon, only in so far as they 
seem to throw a further light upon the deep spring 
of the Japanese character. In general, the daily 
customs reflect the daintiness and astheiic grace 
which enter so largely into the life of the people, 
but not always. For example, a Japanese meal is 
served daintily, very daintily, but there 
lack of grace in the manner of its consumption, 
Without napery of any description, without knives 
and forks. without spoons, with only a few lacquer 
bowls and porcelain cups set neatly on a tatsed 
ay—such is the preparation for a Japanese meal. 
Tt has an artistic beauty all its ows 

Familiar to all of us ts the position Japan takes 
in regard to arts even the senti spurious specimens 
which are now manufactured for the foreign mar- 
ket ave sufficiently artistic to arrest attention. But 
what strikes the resident more, the longer he so- 
journs in the Land of the Rising Sun, is the display 
of true esthetic feeling in small things even more 
than in great things. An ordinary crockery shop 
1s simply a Ueastreshouse of bowls, cups, and 
plaies of dainty form and delicate pauern. In 
such you can buy a real work of art for a few sen 
—a Single plate, perchance, which Keats could 
have apostrophised as a “thing of beauty” and 
“a joy lor ever.” 
© exquisite droop of a 
arrest the attention of you 
hisha sunner. 
restatic ov 











































































branch over a wall will 
betto (groom) or sinri- 
The very chimney sweep wil get 
vase with a single spray of plu 
blossoms set in it. And their whole method of 
exchanging presents—how graceful, how full of 
delicate feeling, how zsthetic in the very act! 
Even a presentof fish assumes, in Japanese hands, 
a positive attractiveness. In a shallow oblong: 
wooden pail, half-full of water and lined with gieen 
leaves, splash the live fish, in all the beauty of life. 
A delicately embroidered square of crape or satin 
is used to cover the tray on which any gift is laid, 
and, be it eggs or a roll of silk, it is equally de- 
lightful to the eye, The etiquette of present giving 
on special occasions is very strict, and, where the 
circle of acquaintancesis large, the lady of the house 
has no easy task to perform, A large shave of her 
time is taken up in selecting and despatching pretty 
or useful gifts. Io the feudal days it was more 
honourable to receive a gift of money than a set 
tee for any service rendered; and iw this custom 
we readily find one explanation of the unbusiness- 
like character of the average Japanese. Bul, in 
spite of the rigid requirements uf etiquette in the 
giving of presents on special occasions, the Japa- 
nese delight in exchanging gifts at all possible 
limes, Birthdays are not held in particular honour 
in this respect;  unbirthday presents,” as Humpty 
Dumpty would call them, bulk far more largely in 
the social horizon of the race. [nm their shop signs 
too, the lines of beauty lie embodied. A Chinese 
ideogiaph is a work of art; it is a decoration as 
well as a word picture. It delights the eye of the 
foreigner, even although he be ignoraut of its 
meaning, As one wiiter has said, Whatever 
these people fashion, from the toy of an hour to 
the triumphs of all time, is touched by a taste 
unknown elsewhere.” 

‘Jake another artistic characteristic, which has not 
been so much noticed as it deserves—I mean land- 
scapegardening. Of this the Japanese isa perfect 
master, To the eye that has become educated to 
the irregular symmetry and vestful beauty of a 
Japanese garden there isa garish vulgarity in our 
Aower-beds, with their regular rows of :ainbow 
colours, Also, is not the Japanese conception of a 
garden asa retreat for cal joyment far superior 
to ours? In the great majority of cases we have 
our front garden conspicuously displayed, while 
the back garden is devoted to peas and cabbages, 
clothes? ropes, and such like. It is quite otherwise 
with the Japanese, When you call at his house, 
you enter by what has all the characteristics to us 
of a back door, You are then led to the guest- 
chamber, which lies at the other side of the house, 
with its verandah opening upon a perfect fairy land 
ofa garden. There you sit and smoke the pipe 
and sip the tea of friendship in easy desuliory chat 
upon things in general. ‘The host may suggest a 
stioll in the garden, which, though no larger than 
a fives'-court, will nevertheless repay careful ine 
spection, Every bush is set with a meaning; 
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The fundamental 
idea of a Japanese garden is a place for summer 
enjoyment of a leisurely character—as one poet 
puts it, a place to still in when aroused from 
sleep.” Hence a garden must look cool ; and this 
is best effected by having a pond in it. Should the 
native of the ground not permit of water being in 
troduced, then it is very usual to suggest the idea 
of water by suitable arrangements, Alitile bridge 
crossing a pebbly bed, a flat stretch of sand ot 
bare earth to suggest a lake, are very common 
tricks, and the delusion is further aided by the 
grouping of hillocks, rocks, and shrubs. The effect 
of a Japanese garden is one of delicions rest 
fulness. One simply looks and enjoys, and is 
never tempted pluck a flower. Flowers indeed 
are subsidiary to the general effect, and never 
crowded together, In their right place flowers, 
nevertheless, ate intensely admired by the Japa: 
nese; but it is an eye-worship, not a nose-worship. 
At the time of the chetry blossoms, when the 
leafless trees are covered with the delicate pink 
white petals, and the whole air is filled with the 
subtle perfume, the Japanese turn out in gala cos- 
lume to the parks aud gardens to enjoy the beauty 
of the scene. And soon through the year ; in May 
when the Wistaria hangs its pendulous heads over 
the ponds at Kamedo, in June when the Iris un 
folds its chalices in the garden of Horikiti, in 
August when the Lotus lifts its globular flower 
above the broad leaves that float in the muddy 
waters of the moat, and in November when the 
Chrysanthemum is the cynosure af every eye, all 
Tokyo gathers to gaze. The Camellia blooms 
steadily, and we think beamifully, for several 
months in spring and early summer, but it is not 
admired by the Japanese. It is considered un 
lucky ; its blossoni falls off whole in a way that re 
minds them of a decapitated head. 

In this connection, also, we should not omit a 
reference to the exquisite beauty of their castles 
and moats, A drive along the esplanades that 
sweep tound the broad moats of Yedo Castle is a 
succession of fine effects, especially charming i 
moonlight. ‘The massive walls, where huge stones 
of varied size and shape fit with an accuracy that 
needs not mortar, rise in noble curves above the 
limpid surface, while over their broad tops spread 
the long branches of the pine tees which find thei 
root in the earthy rampart behind. Tiuly the’ 
Japanese undersiand, as no living race does, the 
beauty of form, 

The exquisite grace of the Japanese dress has 
been dwelt on by all writers. “It seem fitted, in a 
peculiar way, lo emphasie the good points of the 
being it adorns, A man who looks very ordit 
not (0 say ugly, in Europ stume, ist 
figured when he dons the unofficial robes of au old 
Samurai. It gives him a fine nobility of bearing 
and manliness of mien, Still more suiling is the 
effect of dress upon a Japanese lady. In her own 
exquisite and delicately tinted garments she is the 
personification of beauty and grace, of perfect 
manner and high breeding, Decked out in Pari- 
sian robes of finest quality and make she becomes 
gauché, plain-looking, a thing to pity, It is very 
extraordinary that the adoption of European 
costume seems Lo scatter to the winds the very ru- 
diments of rue taste in the Japanese. The woollen 
shops are full of knitted caps and shawls, the red, 
green, and yellow stripes of which are something 
to wonder at. This cannot be explained as a result 
of imitation, for no European or American outside 
a hatlequinade or circus would dare wear such 
dreadful combinations of colours. It looks almost 
as if the Japanese had derived their own practice 
of colour-blending from an elaborate code prepared 
by some asthetic genius of old—let us say a gift 
from the gods. What the code does not cover they 
must decide upon their own erring responsibility, 
Aud oh how erring ! for, whatever be the explana- 
tion, there is no doubt that in new directions calling 
for application of fundamental zsthetic principles 
the Japanese errs in a very ext:aordinary manner. 

Perhaps the weakest side of the Japanese uature, 
intellectually as well as aesthetically, is this failure 
to get at principles. But after all, is not this exactly 
the weakness of humanity generally? It is only 
aggravated or made more apparent inthe Japanese 
because of their peculiar circumstances. In the 
rapid and unexampled transition through which, in 
these thirty years, they have passed, the best 
powers of the people have been strained over and 
over again, Particularly trueis it of them that their 
destiny seems too great for them. Empire though 
they call their country, they have not attained to 
anything like an imperial conception of national 
life, Side by side with the steam-engine, the tele- 
graph, and the telephone, there exists in the mind 
of the half-educated masses a medizval regard for 
omens, lucky days, charms, and superstitions. The 
nineteenth century rubs shoulders with the four 
teenth, Loyalty to the Imperial house is based on 


every stone has a significance. 


































































































the fiction of a divine descent. 
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appears in its Wue colours, as it mast do ere long, 











what will hapen to the loyalty? The better 
educated Japanese of to-day may laugh in English 
at the folly of the idea; but to hint at such fn hes 





own language would be as much as to say—Write 
me down a uaitor, In the cultured classes also 
we find a lack of many of the evidences of 
anall-round intellectual vigour, Quly in one direc- 
tion, that of pure and applied science, have they 
made any real progress. In former days they 
added nothing of value to the philosophy which 
was simply borrowed from China. In these days 
they take no deep interest in the philosophy of the 
West. In purely Japanese or Chinese literature 
nothing has been done of late which can compare 
with the masterpieces of a remote past. Modern 
journalism and modern thought have together 
developed literary styles which wust be sicke 
to the eye of the old world scholar. It is ext 
ordinary to note how youthful ave the editors and 
essayists that would fain lead opinion in Japan, I 
the circumstances of the case this is perhaps ut 
avoidable, and itis an evil which time will doubtless 
cure, There is ample evidence that the Japanese 
literary man is very utilitarian in his views, and 
the modern mind of the nation has not yet awaken- 
ed to the full significance of literature as such. 
Fiction and poetry are ata very low ebb, Poetry, 
indeed, as recognised by the Japanese, is an 
archaic art, so it is small wonder that the present 
era cannot produce one true poet. Wih our 
poetry they have no sympathy, Of the many 
ersity professors, all of whom know English or 
French or German well, I have met only one to 
whom Shakespeare meant anything. Novels they 
tead for the plot, so that Wilkie Collins cheers 
where Thackeray bores, In law they have, with 
the assistance of distinguished foreign jurists, 
diawn up admirable codes. But there is still to 
be tained a bench and a bar able to apply and 
develop these. Japan has not yet produced a true 
historian, Even the most recent historical studies 
hy the Japanese themselves are vitiated by the 
lack of judgment. All is tainted by certain pre- 
conceived opinions, by what might almost be tem 
ed superstitions. Some of these have been already 
touched upon—for example, the fictitious basis of 
the national loyalty, the unbroken succession from 
Jima Tenno, the supposed facis concerning that 
Semi mythical Emperor himself, At present the 
dof the nation is not fitted to take in the truth 
that the eaily “ Emperors” were only chiefs of 
the stiongest clan, and, that down to the days of 
leyasn, Japan was the arena of clan struggles for 
supremacy. But one of the most extraordinary 
superstitions is that the Tokugawa régime was the 
period of retrogression in civilisation and the arts, 
Ic is amazing to find educated and otherwise sen 
sible men maintaining that “ in the beginning of 
the eighth century the people enjoyed security of 
life and property,” and had teached a highes 





































































level of civilisation than they attained to inthe 
cighteenth century, Compare with this statement 
these facts—letters had been comparatively re 





cently soduced, and slavery was still wide- 
spread and continued for many centunies later. 

In scientific lines the Japanese have shown a 
distinct aptitude, They are quick at the ‘up- 
tak’, and facile in reproducing the knowledge 
gained. Here their wonderful memory stands 
them in good stead. It is perhaps a little too soon 
to look for the existence of a really original scien- 
tific thinker, Yet men might be named who have 
alveady made their mark, aud whose investiga- 
tions are known to all who are interested in the 
subject. In engineering and other practical de- 
velopments of science they must, however, be 
content for many years lo come to follow the ex 
perience of the West. 

Foreign residents not unfrequently lose their 
patience over what seems to be Japanese perver- 
sity. The Japanese, in fact, have habits of thought 
and methods of doing which to us appear com 
plete inversions of the natural, Their very modes 
of expression are, so to speak, topsy-turvy. A 
prolonged residence in Japan is, indeed, a splendid 
training in patience. For the Japanese are never 
in a hurry and rarely in a flurty, and like all 
Quientals they are perfect masiers in the art. of 
loafing. But undoubtedly the most. irritating 
quality of the average Japanese is his shill 
tendency, his lack of any true busi 
faculty, With the exception of a very few im- 
portant firms in Tokyo, it is rare that work under- 
taken is executed in the time promised. The 
ordinary vendor will waste hours in bargaining 
before he condescends to come down to a fair 
price. It is all done in the best of humour, and 
usually in full expectation of the final compromise. 
Ifthe buyer accepts the first named price his money 
will be taken, but his character as a simpleton will 
be established, 

Now, it is not for the love of the filthy lucre that 
aja pman or pedlar thus systematically over- 
































rates his merchandise. It is simply from an in- 
nate delight in bargaining. For there is no sordi- 
hess as yet in the Japanese soul—none of that 
hunger after, and belief in, the almighty dollar, 
which is the growing curse of commercial peoples. 
Possibly the worship of gold is inseparable from 
the accumulation of material wealth and the foste 
ing of the spirit of commerce. Sad if it be so, for 
hardly then, will the Japanese, as he becomes 
commercial and business-like, escape the taint of 
mammon. And there is the more danger of this 
because of his tendency to exaggerate the material 
benefits of civilisation, and to depreciate the elevat- 
ing, spiritualising influences that leaven the people 
of the West. 


And yet our civilisation, although it has evolved 
a high, moral, and spiritual type that is unknown in 
Japan, has also produced alow, brutal type that is 
iarely encountered there. It may fairly be ques- 
tioned if the average moral tone of the Japanese is 
matkedly, if at all lower than that of Europe or 
America. Fiom the very nature of the case such 
averages are difficult to make. Consider, for ex- 
ample, drunkenness. Except at New Vear, flower 
festivals, and certain val holidays, an intoxi- 
cated man is very rarely seen in the streets. thas 
been whispered indeed, by the Japanese themselves, 
that there is a great deal of nightly boosing in palace 
and in cot. But on this and on other questions of 
social morality it is impossible for a foreigner to 
speak with any authority, He simply does not 
know. Fiom the absence of any strong public opi- 
nion against the indulgences of mankind he is apt 
to draw the too hasty conclusion that morallly Japan 
falls far short of the average level reached by us. 
But then what of the other side of the question P 
Haw do we as moral agents stike the Japanese? 
Were it not—I say it deliberately —were it not for 
the example of the missionary bodies, Greek, Ro- 
man, and Protestant, a native of Japan would, from 
his own observation of Ewopean and American 
life and manners in the East, have difficulty in 
finding evidence of a superior moral tone. To 
however, to our text, one thing is certain 
into the inner heart of this sunny people, the foreign 
eye has never penetrated. Friendly, very friendly 
are the Japanese with whom, in his day’s work, 
the foreign resident mingles—pleasant, very plea- 
sant is their intercourse. But there is no real 
timacy, no heart to heart converse, no chumming 
logether, In his Japanese friend’s house the 
foreigner is an honoured guest. The deep springs 
of Japanese family life are hid from his view. Slight 
indications there may be occasionally that, though 
all is smiling, all is not smooth, Now and agai 
social earthquakes occur in which a wife possibly 
is divorced for a mere caprice, but this is rare 
in the better ranks of society. “To the stranger 
the good-humoured affability of a Japanese may 
often seem to be the outcome of a frank and con- 
Fiding nature. But for keeping his own counsel 
there is not his superior on earth, Rarely does 
his countenance display the inner feeling of the 
soul. It is inscrutable, If not expressionless in 
‘epose, it is smiling. Then, his very politeness 
may compel him to hide a disagreeable uth, or 
at the utmost to express it in very indivect language, 
His uative tongue, with its elaborate impersonal 
forms of address, and even of command, reflects 
the whole social sentiments of the people. It 
abounds in double negatives, in honotifics to the 
person addressed, in deprecalory phrases concer 
ing sell or sell’s belongings. ‘To behave so as not 
to grieve others, to keep personal cares in the 
background, and to sympathise with others in theic 
joys, are rules of conduct that find many curious 
illustrations and are sometimes s ely misunder. 
stood by the foreigner, But there might be no 
end to such reflections, In a broad sense, the 
Japanese are like ourselves, very human. ‘They 
ae probably more callous to suffering and less 
susceptible to pain, and are not so overweighted 
with the responsibilities of life. But after a pro- 
longed residence in the country, when the novelty 
has faded, and only a few characterististics retain 
their pristine freshness, the impression remains on 
the mind that to the Japanese, as to ourselves, life 
is grave. Their history abounds in tragic tales of 
heroism, ‘The teagie still is, and, let us hope, the 
heroic too. 














































































































capital from his previous connection with the Sia- 
mese Legation here. He is also accredited to 
Holland, Belgium, and the United States, and his 
Excellency will probably go to the Continent next 
month to present his credentials, It is uncertain 
when he will proceed to America, especially as 
there is some idea of appointing another separate 
Minister to represent Siam at Washington,—Lon- 


don aid | Deinal Express. 
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{All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxsa Boiron.) 


SoLution oF PRosLKs No. 23. 
waite. BLACK 
1—Bio Re 1—K 0 Q 5, of 6 
2—Q mates at B4 
1—K to B6 or 4 
2—B mates at Q 5, or 
Kt sq, accordingly. 
1—B or Kt moves. 
2—Q mates at Q5 
Correct solution received from W.H.S., Scacchi, 


|. W.E., G.S., M.A.W., Ed. B., and Omega. 


Prostem No. 25. 
By W. B. Mason. 








waite, 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


Game played August 4th, 1891, in the second 
division of Class L, at the meeting of the Counties’ 
Chess Association, at Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Cavo-KANN DEFENCE, 








wie. BLACK. 

J. Willon, R. Marri 

Louth, Manchester: 
1—Pio kK 4 1—P 0 OB3 
2—P 10 Q4 2—P Oe 
3—Kt OQ B3 3—P to R3 
4—-BtoO3 4—Kt to B3. 
5—PtoK5 5—-K Kt to Q 2 
6—Pio Bg et als 
7—P x P 7—-B x 
8—Q to Kt 4 8—P to K Kt3 
g—Kt to B3 g—Kt to OB3 
10—P to QR 3 1o—P to QR3 
1i—Kww K Kt 11—Q to K2 
12—PtoKR4 r—Pt. KR4 
13—Q to Kt3 13—Kt to Bsq. 
va Qs HoBwQes 
15—P to Rt 4 15—B to 5 
16—R to O Kt sq. 16—P to B 3 
17—Kt to B3! 17—P to By 
18—Kt x B 18—Kt x Ke 
19—B to K 3 19—Ki wo B3 
20—-B 0 QBS 20—Q to Kt2 
21—P to Kt5! 2i—Rtto K2 
22—P x P 22—P x P 
23—R to Kt6 23—B to B sq. 
24—Castles. 21K to Q2 
25—B x Kt! 25—K » 
26—Q to Ki'5 ch. 26—K to B2 
27—Kt x P 27—-R to K sq. 
28-R x KP 28—R x R! 
29—Kt to BZ 29—Kt to Kt 3 
go-K! xX OR go—Kt x Kt 
31—B te BY 3I—K to Kisq. 
32—R to Kt sq. 32—K to R2 
33-B xR 33-B x B 
34-0 to Qs 34—-O to Rach. 
35—K to Re 35—O to K Ba 
30—-Q x Kt 30—B 10 OQ 4 
37-9 WQS 37—P wo KR Keg 
38—R P x P 38—Resigns. 


A big match was played at the Bay Tree, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, on the 2rst March, when seventy 
five players of the Iudgate Circus Chess Club 
played a like number of the young but strong 
Metropolitan Club, The former scored 38} against 
the latier’s 36}. We believe that a ‘still larger 
number of players have met at a match between 
the East and West of Scotland a few years ago. 








A branch of the New Oriental Bank Corpora 
tion has been opened in Paris, under the charge of 
Mr. L. G. Adams, manager, and Mr. J. R. Biuce, 
sub-manager, the agency hitheito conducted by 
Messrs, J. R. Bruce and Co. being discontinued 
As soon as the necessary alterations are complet- 
ed, the offices will be removed from No. 25. 





Avenue de 'Onera, to No. 8, Place dela Bourse.— 
London and China Express. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


2 peas 
[Reurer “Speciac” To “Japan Matt.” 


London, June 2gth. 

The platform of the Democrats promises the 
repeal of the McKinley law and demands the 
revision of the tariff in the direction of free raw 
material and a reduction of the duty on manu- 
factured goods. 

London, June 2sth. 

The borough elections begin on the 4th July, 

The Chicago Convention nominated Mr. 
Cleveland, 

London, June 26th. 

The House of Lords has passed the Irish 
Education Bill. 

The Duke of York has assumed command 
of the cruiser Melampus. 

London, June 27th, 

At an electoral meeting in the City of Chester 
a missile was thrown at Mr. Gladstone which 
struck him in the eye. The effect of the blow 
compelled Mr, Gladstone to return to Hawar- 
den, where is confined to his room. 

London, June 28th. 

The Sultan of Morocco has yielded to the 
British demands, 

The Scottish Home-rule Society has refused 
to support Mr, Gladstone at the elections since 
Home-rule for Scotland was not included in his 
programme. 

London, June 2gth. 

Mr. Gladstone has recovered from the assault 
at Chester. 

Parliament has dissolved. 

The first meeting of the new Parliament is 
fixed for August 4th. 


(From THe “ Sincapore Free Press, 
London, June 8th. 

The Emperor of Russia has visited the Em- 
peror William at Kiel; their Majesties dined 
together and the toasts were of a most cordial 
nature. The Czar has been made an Admiral 
of the German Navy. His Majesty has revurn- 
ed to Copenhagen. 

There have been great Russophile demonstra- 
tions at Nancy at the opening of the gymnastic 
fetes. President Carnot was present and the 
Grand Duke Constantine was also an unexpect- 
ed visitor ; the presence of the latter is regarded 
as of the highest political importance. The 
French Press are jubilant at the visit and con- 
siders that it nullifies the importance of the 
meeting of the two Emperors at Kiel. 

London, June rith, 

The Government have withdrawn the Irish 
Local Self-Government Bill. 

London, June 13th. 

After three days anxious debate the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies has granted the Premier's 
demand, and voted a six months’ supply. 

London, June r4th. 

It is reported that the British East Africa 
Company intends to abandon Uganda, as their 
funds are exhausted. Zhe Times, in a leading 
arlicle, urges Lord Salisbury, for the sake ot 
England's honour, to intervene and prevent 
others from taking Uganda. 

London, June 15th, 

All the European Governments, except Rus- 
sia, have accepted the invitation to send dele- 
gates to the International Monetary Conference. 

London, June 16th. 

The election manifesto issued by the Parnel- 
lites declares that their party sought for peace, 
but the McCarthyites having refused, there 
must be war to the knife. 

The efforts made fora reconciliation between 
the Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck 
have failed. 





(¥xom tne“ Pivano Gazerra.”) 
London, June 7th. 
A thunder cloud which burst over the oil 
region in Pennsylvania partly swamped two 
towns ; the lightning fired the mineral oil, which 
spreading for miles, caused the death of three 
hundred and fifty persons. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
epee 


THE NEXT MALL IS DUK 









Nagasaki a df per NOV.K. Friday, July 8th 
Kobe... 

Sunday, July 3ed* 
Wed’iay. July» 3th.t 
Suniay, July roth. 








From Europe vid 


per M.M.Co. Friday, July 8th.g 


Wed'day. July 13th. 
Sunaay, July 17th 
Monday, July asth. 





peeN D Lloyd 
pe: C. P.M. Co, 
» per P.M. 


From Hong! 
Krom America 








* Verona left Hongkong on June agih. + Gadlic left San F 
cisco vid Honolulu on June asth “t Empress «f Japan lett Va 
conver on June ajth. Natal with French mail) iett Hongkong 
‘on June 30th, 





THK NEXT MAIL LEAVES 








For America ..... per P.M. Co. Suniay, July 3rd. 
For kurope, vid 
Shanghai + per M. M. Co. Sunday, July 3rd. 
For Shang 
Kobe, and & per N. V.K Tuesday, July sth. 
Nagasaki 
For Hongicong... per ?. & O. Co. Saturday, July oth. 





For Europe, vi 
Hongkong... 

For America 

For Canada, 


per N D Lloyd 
per 0. & 0.) 0 
. per C. BM, Co. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
ae 


ARRIVALS. 

Hokkat Maru, Japauese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
2gth June,—Vokkaichi 24th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Dev 
25th June,—Otaru and ports atst June, Ger 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japavese steamer, 1,034. Tipple, 
agth June,—Kobe 24th June, Genetal.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Archer (6), ciuiser, Commander J. Ferris, 26th 
June,~Shanghai 2and June. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 


Friday, July 13th 
Saturaay, July 16th, 
Tuesday, July igth 





























Archibald, 26th June,—Hongkong and ports 
18th June, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 
Peucer, British steamer, 1,802, Ricley, 27th June, 





—Liverpool vid ports, Genetal.—Butterfield & 


Swire. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 27th 
June,—Nagasaki 2gth June, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Fu 
27th June ka 
Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Fillas (20), cruiser, Captain Angus MacLeod, 
27th June,—VYokosuka 27th June. 

Bellona, Gei man steamer, 2,032, Jaeger, 27th June, 
—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 27th 
June,—Kobe 26th June, General.—Nippon Vu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Bankok Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
28th Juney—Otaru 25th June, Coal—S. Asano 





i, 
26th June, General.— 











& Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Arai, 
28th June,—Hakedate 26th June, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Wilson, 
28ih June,—Vokkaichi 27th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Tsuge, 28th 
June,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
28th June,—Otaru and ports 2th June, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Musashi Kan (7), Japanese corvette, Captain S. 
Hitaka, 28th June,—Shinagawa 28:h June. 

Miike Meru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Mac Millan, 
agih June,—Kobe 27th June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
2gth June,—Vokkaichi 28th June, General, — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Energia, British steamer, 2,063, Stokes, 29th June, 
Zorn 27th June, Light.—Dodwell, Carlill & 

















To. 
Hokushiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 735, S. Oka, 
3oth June,—Otaru 27th June, Coal—s. Oka. 
Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. 

June,—Target Practise, goth June. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, goth 
Jone,—Yokkaichi 29th June, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha, 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 3011 June,—Hongkong 25th June, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Devenish, 





etris, 20th 
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goth June,—Kobe 2gth June, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 








Chih Vuen (5), Chinese cruiser, Captain Tang Shi 
Chang, 1st July,—Shanghai 28th June. 
Wei Yuen (4), Crinese cruiser, Capiain Ling Yea 





Keb, 151 July, Shanghai 28th June, 

Niigaia Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Fuki, 
ist July, Yokkaichi goth June, General.—Nip 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Loosok, British steamer, 1,020, Benson, rst July, 
Hongkong vid ports roth June, General — 
Dociwell, Castill & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,249, 
Cavatly, tet July,—San Francisco rgth June, 
Mails and General. —P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yozohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
1st July,—Shanghai and ports 24th June, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
‘Thompson, 1st July,—Otaru and ports 27th June, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. Ferris, 2nd 
July,—Shimoda 2nd July. 

Mikawa Maru, Japavese steamer, 1,202, Ono, Ist 
July,—Otaru2gth June, Coal.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 























DEPARTURES. 

Abkkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
26h June,—Yokkaichi, General —Nippon Yu 
sen Raisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, 27th June,— Vancouver, B.C., Mails 
and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Inconstant (4), French gunboat, Captain de Jon- 
quiers, 27th June,—Kobe, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Devenish, 
27th June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
27th June,—Otaru and ports, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
27th June,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yue 
sen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 28h 
June,—Hakodate, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
28th June,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Miigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Fukui, 
28th June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu: 
sen Raisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, 

Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 











S. Tsuge, 29th 
Yusen 








Kaisha. 

Port Phillip, British steamer, 1,732, C. Grey, 29th 
June,—New York vid ports, General.—Dadwell, 
Caulill & Co. 

Teucer, British steamer, 1,802, Rieley, 29th June, 
—New York vid ports, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. Feiris, 29th 

June,—Target Practise. 

i 1,414, McLarren, 29th June, 

Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Avai, 
agi June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Wilson, 
agilr June,—Vokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Javanese steamer, 875, Eden, 2oth 

June,—Moji, Light, —Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Hokkai Mart, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
goth June,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
goth June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2.053, MacMillan, 
goth June,—Otaru vid ports, General,—Nippon 
VYusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
goth June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vu- 
Sen Kaisha, : 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
goth June —Oraru, Light.—S. Asano & Co, 
Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. Ferris, 1st 

Juiv,—Shimoda to steamer Haiphong. 

Lonsok, British steamer, 1,020, Benson, 2nd July, 
—Victoria, B.C., and Tacoma, Wash, General. 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 



































PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

ner Omit Maru, from Otaru 

ots i and Mr, T. Oinone i 

aii Me Kishile 1 Miss U. Hakishina 
in second class, and 23 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, fiom Kobe: 





Per Japanese ste 
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—Mr. Kingen and 9 Japanese in cabin ; 30 pas- 
senyers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of China, from 
Hongkong i—Mr. A.B. Woe, Mi 
man, Hon, J. Amherst, Rev, A. Britten, Mr. 
Mis. Hargreaves, amuh, and 2 childven, Lieut. 
Petrie, Mis. Webb and 3 children, Miss Al Lang 
ley, Mr. J. P. Reddington, Mr. W. W. 

Sub, Lieut. EB. L. Leatham, and Su: geon-M, 
Stole . P. Brown, D. Langie 
Nyblett, Harkin, Bray, and 2 Asiatics 
d class, and_t 271 Asiatics in 
steerage, From Shanghai ‘A. Har good, 










Miss 








Mr. Jaeger, Mr. Sorekein, Mr. and Mise A 
Mathieson, ‘Captain Juo. Me Me. H.R 
Ki Mr. and Mrs. Phil 4, Mr 





'P 

Lieut. Com. A. H. Anson, 
id Mis. A. Rass, amah, and 3 child 
ten, and Rev. Paie Vereauteren in 
and Mrs. Thistle and 4 childien in second class. 
Mis, aud Miss Forbes, Mr. P. Sian- 
Taber, Mr. H. O. Paillips, Mus. 
Couch, Miss Buchanan, Rev. and Mis. H. G 
rand 3 children, Mr. Higgins, and Mr. 
Moorhead in cabin Mr, Saito and Mr. B. Fiova 
vanti in second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, fiom Kobe: 
—Messrs. Araki Tasizawe and Tanaka Hisao in 

ins Messts, Araki Tamo, Araki Toshinao, 
Ataki Hisa, Avaki Tashikaza, Kawamata Masaji, 
and Inouye Kumazo in second class, and 43 pas. 

















bury, Me. H. 

















.| sengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakodate :—8 passengers in steciage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Otaru 
and ports:—Mr, P, Okawats in cabin; 1 passenger 
in second class, and 14 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Mitke Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr.'P. Stafia in cabin; Mv. P. MacMillar 
second class, and 20 passengers in steerage. 

can steamer City of Feking, from 
Hongkong :—Messrs. Chas, Klinck and S. J. Gill 
in cabin, For co: Messis. H. Harmes 
and P. Nygard 

Per Japanese steamer Omi M. 
Mi. 'K. Sakaga®i, Miss Kiyan 
Y. Pelopp in cabin; 2 passengers i 
and 34 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Yok- 
kaichiz—15 passe: in steerage. 

Per A + City of Rio de Faneiro, 
~M:. R. Lane, Mr. C, Aben 

im, Pay Mis. H. Peterson, U.S.N., 
Commande: G. V. Gridley, U.S.N., Mr. 'T. Shoda, 
Commander and Mrs, F. W. Dickins, a 
Lieut, H. P. Mclutosh, U.S.N., Me. J. M. Finch, 
Miss J. Lee, Dr. Paul Ritter, and Mr. C. War 
burton in cabin, 






















u, from Kobe: 
and Mr. H 


second class, 
























Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fiom 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mis. Inouye, Mis. 
Fokuhata, Mes, Kodama, Rev. and Mrs. W. FB. 
Walker and 3 childien, Rev. and Mrs. J.C. Am 
bler and 2 children, Mr. Spalding, Me, Smith, 
Piof. Button, Messrs. Chas. Cromie, W. ‘Taller, 
and Fuchioka in cabin ; 26 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Otarw and ports:—Captain J. Nivei, Mc. G. P. 
Denbig and 2 daughters, and Mr. H. S. Thompson 
in cabin 6 passengers in second class, and 41 
passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Empress of China, for Van- 
couver, B.C.:—Rev. Mr, and Mrs. Albright, 
Captain Anson, Mr. Andiews, Miss Andrews, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs, Appenzeller and family, Mr. Arkell, 
Hon. M, Amherst, Mr, and Mrs, Bradley, Mu 
and Mrs. Bryant, Colonel J. Bindley, Mr. and 
Mrs, Beardsley, Mr, and Mrs. Thos. R. Brown, 
Miss Cunningham, Mr. Dubois, Mr. A. Faunce 
Delaune, Mi. C.D, Faunce Delaune, Me. E. 
Faunce Delaune, Mi. H. Faunce Delaune, M 
and Mrs. Folke, Mr, and Mrs. H. Fraser, Mrs, 
and Miss Forbes, Mr, and Mrs, Firman, Mr, B. 
Force, Mi. J. Fraser, Mr. Genish, Me. Gold- 
schmidt, Mr. Goodman, Mr, G. F Higgin, Mr. 
and Mis. Humphiey, Mr. E. Humpluey, Mr. J. 
Humpluey, Mr. J. Hellyer, Miss Irving, Mr, and 















































Mis. Johnston, Mr. Kaneko Kibo, Miss 
A. Kennedy, Miss Kennedy, Mr. and Mes, Rud= 
yard Kipling, Mr. H.R. Kinnear, Mis. Ludlow 


andson, Mi. Laing, Lieu). Liebert, Mr. Littledale, 
Mr, and Mis, Melville and child, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Menzies, Miss Menzies, Mr. Moun, Mr. J. 
M. Moorhead, Mr. J. W. Mason, Mu. 
McDowell, Captain J) MeLane, Me. and M 
Mathieson, Captain ‘Nicholson, Captain  Pilkiv 
v. and Mrs. Philipps and child, Mr, Pitcher, 
















» Sydney Parker, Captain and Mes. Pitt, 
Colonel Pit, Lieut. Peuie, Mr. and Mis. Ross, 
2 childien, and amah, Mr. and Mis. S. M 
Roosevelt, Miss Robinson, Mr. Raphael, Mr. 





W. W. Good. |S 
il4 


bins Mr, {¢ 


Rogers, Mr, and Mrs, Sharp, Mr. 
Liew. H. G. Smith, Mr, Samson, Me 
H. Smith, Mr. C.Sharland, Mr. G. 
jor Stokes, Mv. and Mrs. T 
A. Throne, Miss Throne, Mr. 
Vhrone, Me. Taylor, Capt. and Mrs, de Tesilo, 
Paie Vercanteren, Mons. de Vial, Mi. A.B, Wise, 
Mis. Webb and 3 childven, Mi, Webb, Miss L. 
Webb, Miss G. Webb, Miss Webb, Mr. B. Webb, 
Mi. W. FB. Webb, Mrs. Ween and 2 children, 
s Weed, and’ Mr. Wa, in cabin; Mr. 
Bray, Mi. D. P. Brown, Mr. and Mis. Dinsmore, 
Mi. Harkin, Me, Langley, Me, M. K. McDonald, 
Mr, Matsumoto, Mr. C. Meadows and servant, 
Mr. Nyblet, Me, Takahashi, and Mr. Walcott 
in second class. 
nese steamer Kobe Maru, fo 
Miss Edna Place, Mrs. 
, Messrs. Simpson, J. A. Figueiedo, A. 
. A. McGlew, Rev. H Moore, and Master 
McKim in cabins Mes. Toni and child, Mrs. 
‘ Mis. Watanabe, Mis. Nishiyama, Mes. 
Mikami, Messrs. Matsuzawa, Mikami, and ‘Tamo 
in second class, and 47 passengers in steerage. 


F. Salvatori, 




































CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shangtiai and ports:—Treasure, $30,000.00. 
itish steamer Empress of China, for Van- 


» BC. 








TRA. 
cxicado 
CANADA. AND WRST, 


NAW YORK PACIFIC 
AND EAST. COAST, 














Hongkong ... - - = 128 128 
Amoy,Hankow, 
& Kuviang 1,223 545 50 
64 63 
1,067 3,380 30 
285 928 - 
= 730105 
1352 11145 313. 19,122 
sick. 
NEW YOK, oTWERCITiES. — torAL, 
Hongkong & Canton 135 135 
Shanghai 40 = 
Yokohama su — 5 
‘Total 226 - 226 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and potts:—Tieasure, $89,000.00. 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain H. 
Devenish, reports :—Left Olaru the 2ist June at 
noon; had light to moderate winds and rainy wea- 
ther. Arrived at Hakodate the 22nd at 8 a.m. 
and left the 231d at noon; had light wind and fine 
weather times fogg. Arrived at Oginohama the 
2gth at noon and left at 2 p.m.; had light wind and 
fine weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 25th 
June at 4.17 p.m, 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, veports:—Left Kobe the agth June at noon ; 
passed Oshima at 9.15 p.m. and Rock Island at 
030 p.m, on the 25th; had gentle breeze with vari- 
able winds to Rock Island; thence to port mode- 
rate S.S.W. wind and fine clear weather through. 
out the passage. Aviived at Yokohama the 25th 
June at 6.40 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Kobe the 26th June at noon 
and arrived at Yokohama the 27th June at7 p.m. 5 
had light to gentle S.E. breeze and fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 

i, teports:—Left Hakodate the 26:h June at 8 
3 had moderate to strong S.W. winds and 
moderate sea with overcast and cloudy weather 
with occasional fog, rain, and very strong current 
against us from Tnuboye, which was passed at 
11.30 p.m. on the 27th, “Arrived at Yokohama the 
28th June at 1.10 p.n 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Otaru the 24th June at 

and arrived at Hakodate the 25th at 8.30 
had fresh head wind and sea most of the 
with fine clear weather. Left Hakodate the 
26th at noon and arrived at Oginohama the 27th 
alt p.m.; had moderate winds from the south 
with thick fog and rainy weather. Left Ogino- 
hamaon the same day at 3.10 p.m, and arrived 
at Yokohama the 28th June at 8.40 p.m.; had 
moderate S.W. winds aiid heavy head swell with 
overcast showery weather all the way. 

The Japanesa steamer Mitke Maru, Captain 
MacMillan, reports :—Left Kove the 27th June at 
530 p.m; had light southeily winds to Oshima 
with heavy raing from Oshima to Rock Island fine 
weather; from Sugami to port thick foggy weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 2gih June at 7 30 a. 

The Ametican steamer City of Peking, Captai 





























0 
Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 25th June at 
1 p.m.; had light winds and fine weather through= 
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out entire passage. Time, 5 days, 6 hours, and 
26 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain H. 
Devenish, reports:—Left Kobe the 2gih June at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather ; 
passed Oshima the goth at 1a.m,; passed Rock 
Island atq p.m. Atrived at Vokolama at to p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nitgata Maru, Captain 
Fukui, reports :—Left Yokleatchi the goth June at 
530 p.m, and arrived at Yokohama the ist July 
at 1.30 p.m. ; had fine weather all the way. 

‘The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Cavarly, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
igth June at 4.15 p.m.; first five days had strony 
westerly winds with heavy head sea, since have had 
moderate weather, overcast, and thick fogs a good 
part of the time; on the 27th, lat. 43.29 Noith, 
long. 164.50 East, passed a ship hull painted lead 
colour, steering e Arrived at Yokohama the 
1st July at 4.35 p.m. Passage, 16 days, 6 hours, 
and 52 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 24th June at 
11.30 a.m.; had light winds and foggy weather to 
Nagasaki, where avrived the 26th at 4 a.m, and 
leftat 5 pm. Arriving at Shimonoseki the 27th 
at 6 a.m, and left at 11 a.m.; had light winds and 
fog throughout the Inland Sea. Arriving at Kobe 
the 28th at 2 p.m, and left the goth at noon, Ar. 
rived at Yokohama the tst July at 6 p.m.; had 
fine weather throughout the passage 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap 
tain Thompson, reports:—Left Otara the 27th 
June at noon; had light southerly winds and fine 
weather to Hakodate, aniving the 28h at 8.53 
am, and left the 2gih atnoon; had light S. and 
S.W. winds to Oginohama, arriving the goth at 
0.5 p.m. and left at 3.5 p.m.; thence to port light 
variable winds and fine weather. Arriving at 
Yokohama the rst July at 7.30 p. 


















































SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA, 
STRAMERS. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Jaeger, 27th 
June,—Hamburg vid ports, General. —Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, zoth June,—Hongkong 25th June, Mails 
and General.—P. M. SS. Co. 

Energia, British steamer, 2,063, Stokes, agth June, 
—Oraru 27th June, Light.—Dodwell, Carlill & 
Co 





Glenorchy, British steamer, 1,822, Ferguson, 6th 

Shanghai aud June, Geueral.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Chabond, 231d June, 
—Marseilles 15th Mav, Hongkong 15th June, 
Shanghai 18th, and Kobe 22nd, Mails and Ge- 
neval.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, Cormack, 
2nd June,—Kobe rst June, General. —Dodwell, 
Caulill & Co. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Wilson, 20th Novem- 
ber,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.—Captain, 

Clan Buchanan, British ship, 2.072, Harris, 19h 
June,—Cardiff 14th February, Coal.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. bk? 

Saipan, American schooner, 75, McGinnis, rgth 
June,—Guam ret June, Colra.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Timandra, British ship, 1,500, Mowatt, 21st June, 
—New Vork 31st January, Petroleam,.—Fraser, 
Fatley & Co. 




















MEN-OF-WARY 


Alacrity (4), despatch-boat, Cantain Chas. L. 
Adair, 24th June,—Hongkong vid ports. 

Imperieuse (10), cruiser, Captain McQuhae, 7th 
June,—Kobe 6th June. 

Lion (4), French gunboat, Captain Papaix, 16th 
June, Nagasaki vid ports 4th June. 
Musashi Kan (7), Japanese corvette, Captain S, 
Hitaka, 28th June,—Shinagawa 281h June. 
Pallas (20), cruiser, Captain Angus Mact.eod, 
27th June,—Yokosuka 27th June. 

Severn (12), eriser, Captain R. F. H. Henderson, 
22nd June,—Hongkong vid ports 

Triomphante (12), French flagship, Captain Dela 
Noe, 16th June,—Nagasaki vid ports gth June, 





























ST’ COMMERCIAL, 
ig eee 
IMPORTS 


The market again shows symptoms of an im- 
provement in business and dealers seem to think 
that its volume will gradually increase during the 
next few months, now that the butle of th» Produce 
requirements has been got through, In Cotton 
Yarn there has been more demand for English 
Spinnings, and an advance has been paid on 
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quotations ruling a werk ago for Single Yarns, 
whilst for Two-fulds, and especially the Fine counts, 
prices are 50 cents to $1 per pical higher. Bam 
bays have, however, ot participated in the demand, 
and quotations ave almost nominal. In Grey 
Cottons the business has been small with pric 
easier, and in Fancy Cottons sales have been on a 
very moderate scale without much change in prices, 
but in Woollens further large sales for av 
have been reported in Mousseline de Laine and 
to a moderate extent in Italian Cloths. Sales for 
the week comprise about 1,000 bales English 
Yarn, 5,000 pieces g'b. Shirtings, 1,000. pieces 
[.-Clotiis, 250 pieces White Shirtings, 400 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 300 pieces Velvets, 100 pieces Cutt 
Lialians, 4,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, 300 piec 
Prints, 350 pieces Silk-faced Satins, 2,000 pieces 
Italian Cloths, and 20,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine. 




















corron 


PIECE GOODS. 














aR rec 
3yinches #155 to 245 

a—alh, BRE yds. qsinches 185 to 250 
ds, yzinches to 1.50 

ds, 44 inches to 135 

i 150 to 200 


om wars 
5.60 to 6,60 
O55 taozo 
HAS to 2.35 
Pen vince, 
115 to 1.20 









. ty inches 
Turkey Reds—t.15 to'2Ib, 24/25 yards, 

joinches reste ean ea saan 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2 8th, 24/25 yards, 













30 incives peepee Wag. 10 13S 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches secret 140 LW 150 
‘Turiccy Reds—j.4 to 3.81, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches = Lsg to 165 
Turkey Reds—y to 4.31b, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches vt 180 to 205 
WOOLLICHS 
aR YARD. 
$0.23 1 038 
0.25 to 2B 
zi a Oat to 43h 
30 yards, 32 inches 
Common ee 018 ta 20 
Mausseline de Cai 





hes 
luths Pilots, 51 @ 56 inches 
lotha—Presidentn, 54 54 inches 


outbte viz 
0.30 to O45 
0.478 to 0524 



























Cloths Uni NEB ceo 9.30. 10 040, 
een, 4t0 34, 
pee th eal sete O35) te 848 
COPTON VARNS 
PEe Picuts 
Moe. 0/44, Ordina soseses BAL 50. (2650 
Nos. 16/24, Meutin 26.75 to 27.35 
Nos. 16/24, Gand to Haat. 28 00 to 28 50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 28.00 to 29 00 
Nos. 28/32, Oudinary 26.50 to 27 75 
Nos. 28/32, Medin 28.50 to 29 50 
Nos. 28/42, Gand to Heat.. 30 00 to 31 00 
Nos: 38/2, Medium to Heat 33 75 to 35 00 
Now 328, wwe fold 32.75 to 34 00 
No. jas, Fwo-fuld 45.00 to 37 50 








No. 208, Bombay 69.00 to 74.50 
No. 165, Bombay 67.00 to 72.50 
Now. to/ea, Bombay 50 00 to 60 v0 





MICTALS. 
Some little doing in Sheets, with a few enquiries 





for goods to arrive, but the market generally i 
dull and lifeless. Wire Nails are especially ney 
lected, and quotations for all descriptions of Iron 
are more or less nominal. 




















3 ran view. 
Wat Mais, 4 inch $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, § inci . 2:95 lo 3.00 
Rowud and square up tod incl 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, asserted. Nom. 
Nailrod, Wize... Nom 
ron Plates, assuited 295 to 3.15 
Sheet Lron... 3-55 to 3 80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.60 to 6.90 
4.70 te 4.90 
5-00 tu 5.20 





Iron, No. 3 1.25 16 1.30 





KEROSIONK, 

Market unchanged and firm. Buyers have ap 
parently supplied their present wants, but deliveries 
are good, and probably we shall see further sales 
at an early date. 


quorations. 






ester $1524 to 1 65 
Comet 1.57} to 1.60 
Devoe... 1.524 to t.55 
Russian Anche 152h to 1.55 
Russian Moon 150. to 1.524 





SUGAR, 

Considerable business at a smart advance in 
prices and many thousand hags have changed 
hands. The wreck of the Haiphong, off Shimoda, 
seems to have worked a wonderful change in this 
market, buyers rushing in to secure some of the 
stock on hand, 








rer ricut, 
$4.20 10 4.30 
$30 t 340 


Brawn Taleao 
Brown Daitong 











Brown Vantow vc ccs 3-48 to 3,50 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6120 
White Ketined red 5.50 to 7.50 


EXPORTS. 
RAW sILK, 

Our last issue was dated the 23:d ultimo; since 
that date, up to last might, settlements on this 
market ave 424 piculs, divided thus :—Filutures, 
200 piculs ; Re reels, 100 piculs ; Kakeda, 85 piculs : 
Oshu, 39 piculs. Direct shipments have been 40 
tculs, s0 that the total business for the weele 
amounts to 464 piculs, and with this the season 
1891/1892 1s closed. 

New Crop.—The above settlement figures in- 
clude about 300 piculs of new silk, which have 
been eagerly taken by buyers at gradually in- 
creasing prices, 

The market was opened on the night of the 23¢d 
by the purchase of 10 bales vue Kushu Filatures, 
al $650 per picul, and this parcel was shipped per 
Belsic. Since ‘then buyers have eutered ‘the 
market, pushing prices up from day to day. ‘The 
principal demand has been for the so called Shine 
shu Filatures, which indeed are reeled in Shinshu 
province, but made from alien and mixed Cicoons. 
hese have advanced fully $25 per picul from 
opening price, and holders protess to be very stiong: 
at $10 above our quotations, 

The first purchase in new Re-reels was booked 
on the 25th, when Zortoise-chop was settled at 
$630. A further parcel just to hand is held for 
$050, $640 being refused with scorn, Other very 
xood, serviceable Re reels have found buyers at 
$020. ; 

We have nothing fresh to say as to the estimate, 
expressed in our last, about the production of Japan 
during the season, which commences to-day. As 
the month ad@ances, we shall see ou way clearer 
upon this point, AL present the weather is very 
favourable, and there 1s no reason te suppose that 
any further damage will be done. 

Q rotations in our list below are all for new silk. 
Li old staple, some business has been done, chiefly 
i Kakedas and Humatsuki at about previous 
tates. Fur thee there is not much competition, 
while for new silks there are many buyers and not 
enough sill in the market to go round. 






































There have been thee shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, The American mail on the 
25'h June, steamer Belgic, carried 50 bales for New 
Yorks the Buglish mai Aucona, on the 25th ult, 

56 bales for Europe, the Canadian mail, 
Empress of China, ow the 27th, took §1 bales for 
New York, These shipments bring the total for the 
yeason up to 50,138 piculs against 34,294 piculs 
last season and 35,967 ta the 30th June, 1890. 

Hlanks.—One ov two small parcels of Hachosi 
have come in, but proved poor and common, ‘The 
ilk is spongy aud of fuil size, Sellers ask $450 
without finding a buyer. 

Filatures.—Some business done in old silk, fine 
size, tor Europe on the basis of last qui 
iy neve staple, we have seen an excited market, 
and prices have been pushed up fully $25 upon 
bability is that they will get whal they ask. P, 
tically the market is cleared of new silk and tresh 
arsivals, when they come to haud, will command 
still higher prices. 




















lation 











Re veels.—The market was opened on the 25th 
ultimo by a purchase of Tortorse-chop at $630. 
Fiesh aisivals of the same chop are held for $030. 
Other kinds have been settled fom $620 to $630, 
useful sill, although cunning full insize. Sure 
old Re reels, very common, have been done at 
from $480 to $520. 

Kakeda.—Vhe business done has been in old 
sille and the purchases have all been for Europe, 
The prices paid have been about $500 for very 
medium stock. 








Oshu.—Some few parcels have been sent home 
to Euope on consignment for native account, 


QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 
Manles—No. oy ‘ 


Hanks—No. 











Shins) co. 
24 (Joshi)... 








jets. 
s—Extra 13/15 deniers 
1, 10/13 deniers 




















PIEISSLPPV Sst ti iabdattiad 


5, 14/16 de $630 to 690 
Filatmes—No, Hjty den 6 
Filatwes—No. 2, 10115 deniers» Sey ot 
Wilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers | 

Kilatmes—No. 3, 14/20 demers 

Re-reeis—Kxtra ERY 

Revreels—|Oshiu) Hest Ho. 1 

esteels—Tlo. 1, 13/15, #4) ba IIIT 640 to. 650 
Rereels—No. a4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers, Gite, 0 
Re teels—Nu. 2, 14/1 deniers 

Resteels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 

Rereels—Nu. 3, tyau deniers... 

Kakedas—Eatia .. 
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Kekedas—No. 1... 






Kakedas—No 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 





























Kxport Raw Sille Tables to goth June, 1892: 

Seseuu angn rua aNgeot. +89 90 

isa nan 

19,005 15,128 

30,035 20,377 

i Hales 49.041 33,562 354505 

Be {TEM BS Mo 80? 
Koeaqseaee tau 
MMB ‘s0.s50 34.750 

750 1,650 2,000 

Avaitalie suppliestudate 52,300 36.400 38.400 


WASTE SILK 

The only transaction has been 30 bales of com 
mon Filature Kibiso, old fibre, at $75 per picul. 
nothing has been done, and the sea- 
hed. 

One parcel of New Foshu Noshi is said to have ar 
rived, being of the ordinary mixed quality common 
to early arrivals. Holders ate said to ask $65 for 





it, but the goods at the price do not seem to tempt 
buyers. 

No samples of Pierced Cocoons are yet in the 
market, although some are expected in the cou 
of a few days, 

There has been only one shipment during 
week, 





e 


the 
by the English mail Aucona, which vessel 
Marseilles and 27 bales for 
a gs the total export for 
the season, closing last night, up to 35,386 piculs, 
against 32,325 last year and 29,752 piculs at the 
gorh June, 1890. 

Ali quotations withdrawn until some business is 
done in new fibre. 

quotations. 

















Good / 
Ordinary = 
Hest s« 





Kibiso—Hackoj, Goud 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium 
Kiviso—Neri, Goo to Cor 
Maw: 


vd to Best 





Export Table Waste Silke vo goth June, 1892 :— 




















Season 18otua, 18ye-gt. 1889-90. 

Prewes.  Piewnss Preven 
Waste Silke 33,287 31038 27,562 
Fiercest Connani 2,009 1,287 2190 

35385 32,325 20,752 
Settlements and Direct 2 8 ia 
SEport irony rat July 37250 29,600 
Stock, joth June... 3,550 41500 
Availabiexupplicstudate 40,800 34,000 34,100 


Exchange \vas fluctuated somewhat, closing as 
undet:—Lonpon, gus. Credits, 2/118; Docu 
mentsy 2/115 m/s. Credits, 2/118; Documents, 
2/118; New York, 3od/s. U.S. $7143 4m/s. U.S. 

























$72; Panis, ym/s. tes. 3.73; 6uv/s. fer. 3.76. 
Estimated Silk Stock, goth June, 1842 -— 
Raw. mentee ricuts. 
Hanks 285 | Cock 100 
Filatures 350 |, Nos 2,000 
Re-reeis ... 730 2Kibiso 1,100 
Xakeda 175 | Mawata 180 
Osnu 190 | Sundries. 470 
Yaysaam Ki - 
Total piculs ...... 1,750 | Total piculs ... . 3,550 
; TEA. 


Second crop leaf coming to hand freely, demand 
good, market firm, stock reasonable, Quotations} 
Unchanged ; shall give statistics in our next, 
















i to33 
27 to 29 
24 to 26 
21 to 23 
18 tv 19, 
16 to.17 
13 tors 
tito 12 


Chstcest . 





Good Common 
Common .. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has fluctuated slightly from last week's 
low figure and towards the close showed signs of 
failing still further. 






Hanke Hills on demand 
—Bank 4 months? 
g—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private § months’ 

On Paris—Bank sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongicong—Bank sight... 

On Houghong—Private 10 days sight 














Private to days? sight ....... 














On New York—Bani Bills on demand ok 
On New York—Private yo days’ sight... 714 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 704 
(an San Francinco—Urivate x0 days’ sight... 74) 
Silver Sap 4085 
“KEATINGS POWDER” 
“KEATING S POWDER” 
“KEATING'S POWDER” 
“ KEAITNGS POWDER” 
BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
KILLS . MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES, 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
rnrivalled in destroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK- 
ROACHES, BEETLES, MOLHS it FURS, sod every 
other species of insect. " Sportsmén will find this invalu- 
able for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet do. 


‘The PUBLIC 
enuine powder bear the autograph of 
KEATING. "Sota in Tins and Botties only, 


March 26, 18 ns. 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AnD Poronat. 








re CAULIONED that packages of the 
‘THOMAS 





HE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Tokyo: 

No. 13, Miami Tida. 
machi, Tsukift 
Hongkong, Messrs. Burrerrrenp 

anp Swine, 





Agents in 


February 27th, 1892. ly. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama, 
Texas :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 








uf 


| THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
| of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sim Samvey Baxer, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In 
short time I ha. many applicants, to whom I served out 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they. 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisies 
them of their value,”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing. 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

x. J.T. CoureR, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, pubhioned tn sips, sayeoo'l bad sathiors sacontnteod 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, aad nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and. in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at lant’a tear 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. ‘May rst, 1899, 













































‘Awanoeo Coo Meat L'voo. INTERW'L ExwierTioN, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LDUTED, 


| LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Betablished @ Quarter of @ Century 














WHITE ROSE 


Fragrant and delicate, its sweetness ix 
ever delightful. Use none but Atkinson's, 
‘the original and only true Essence 


ATKINSON'S 
OPOPANAX | HELJOTROPE 
‘WOOD VIOLET TREVOL 
and other well known Perfumes are 
‘superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragranee. 
Of all Dealers. 
J. & BE. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
sauine with sbield-shape 
TAT ON ow label @ nal Trade Mark 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 





b YARROW’ a 
STEN LAUNcs a TAGHTS SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others 


The chief advantages are1— Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 





roomier Zconomy of Fi 
Ee ae i ag PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
. Moderate Price: 
z Greases tsinable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
. Gutcteness i in raising steam. MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
6. High ates of speed euaranteed, 
z 


Absence of noise and vibration. 
We build Steam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of qotons and] 
span ds. We aie iuild sal ight Draft vadile Dorts,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 
Tugs, Stein Wheel Paddle steamers, and Boats in Frames . 
Reon ke. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1) to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Fimes the power, weight for weight, of any other enine 
Awarded Hirst Brae by Roval Aericultural Society Eng 
land, competition o en to all makers. 
Wattrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LONHONOFFICK: 171,QUBEN VICTORIA STREET, EC 
May 7th, 1892, ty. 








“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
ive Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The ltters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlem 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. ¥ 


*** Gold Capsule. 
**Blue ,, 
*Green 











iste blending, pssesing a favor so rare, a character so norel and so entiely thir on 
‘hey may tach Cota the very fect place ‘among high-class stimulants, Clever judges 
Hronouce lit eulpuc and uevioeled 
BOS “Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicous individuality of favour," mellowness and 
softness on the palates A very: Nectar in marked contrast to ordinary. blended Whiskies, 
“uichare more Gress dominated by over other ofthe Whisks tied in Bending 
[F.0d n gare wie betes lta a! capmirt te quai ng maid By a ral flo cach et 
"The Proprietareare tlle Under of Scouh Whiskies, bt al the experience oftheir Fim, 
exccning nearly over the present sentry, they have never tenable to accomplish anytking 80 
fr, complying ich the molt cancting testa ub how presented ia thes special blendsof B 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON. & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808, 
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The Orga BRISTOL B RDS BYE, ¢} bahia 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, Stuhfwonio 
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— ———————————— ° FINEST AND — GHEAPEST: 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 


SANTAL-MIDY noe SHES AND SAUCES 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


0 be had of ell Storekeepers and Dealers throug! casts of Weakness. 
‘To bo had of il Storekeepers and Dealers throaghout India. eps Food in the hottest 


SANTAL- Mi DY entirely diffe- Cookery Books Port ree on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
rent from the santal oil of the Indian mpany. length of time. 
Bazars, is superior to Copaiba» LIEBIG’S EXTRACT iF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Cubeb, or injections, and free from 
d smell or other inconveniens 
ba il 4c io a aca Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cockery Bocks on ‘rplication to cifce of this parer. 


SANTAL=MIDY.«:-: all deran- June 14th, 1891. 


gements of the urinary orgaws ia either 
sex in 48 hours. 


SANTAL*MIDY i costsinea in 


small round Capsules, each 
of which bears the name.. (uo) 
in black letters, without which' 


none are genuine. The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
A rl Beware of Bilious Affections. 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- | 
tures contain impurities, resing, oils &c. DINNEFORDS\ 
FLUID 


and are worse than useless. 
SANTAL-MIDY is 012 ty an [MAGNESIA /Ietuise ister 


arug pists tnd modicins dealers throug: N.B.ASK_FOR DINNEFORD’S i 








‘The pure Essence of Santal obtained by 
Midy's process from the best Mysore wood. 
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ADVIENNE QUE POURR, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Wenuty Mar.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer. not for publication, Dut as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particuiariy requested that 
all letters on ousiness be addressed to the MANAGER. 
and Uheques oe made payanieto same: and that literary 
contriputions oe addressed to the Eprror 
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MARRIAGE 


in the evening of June 29th. at the residence of the offi 
cane doeyman, is before Hon, E | Smithess 
US Consul, by the Rev. | H. Petree, the Rev. Schuyler 
S White to ss Ida Augusta \icLennan ; borh members 
of the American Board 3 
On the 7th inst. by W. Tillotson, Esq.. U.S. Consul- 
Genevaland afterwards bythe Rev E. « hampneys Irwine, 
MA Christ Church, ELIZABRTH KEATRICE, 2nd daughte: 
of the late FC. Webb, MD, FR. .P., of London, te 
AuGUSTUS WELLINGTON, and son of A. W, Payne, Esq. 
of New York 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

















Tux Emperor visited Count Goto at his private 
residence on the 4th instant, 


HLH. Prince Anisugawa Taxrutto left Shina- 
gawa on the Ist inst. for Kiushu, 














Ma. Murata, Japanese Consul-General at Fu- 
san, left for his post on the sth inst. 





‘Tue graduation ceremony of the Imperial Uni- 
versity will take place on the roth inst. at 10 a.m. 


Tue Botanical Garden of the Imperial Univer- 
sity was visited by 1,112 persons during last 
month, 





Tue leading residents of Kochi intend to con- 
struct a railroad between Kochi and Ino in the 
Prefecture. 

A First class Meteorological Observatory has 
been opened at Tadoisu in the Tadoisu District 
of Kagawa Prefecture. 








Vice-Apwreat, Viscount Kanavama, Minister 
of State for the Navy, has been decorated by 
the French Government. 





Durine the night of the 26th alt. an alarming 
fire occurred at Tomikimura, Hasaba-gun, Ishi- 
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kawa Prefecture, destroying 107 houses, 3 tem- 
ples, a post office, a police station, and a village 
office. 


Durtxe last month 165,584 passengers left 
Shimbashi Railway Station, by whom yen 
39,114.94 was paid for tickets, 


Tue various Government offices in Tokyo will be 
opened at 8 a.m,, and closed at 12, noon, from 
the 11th inst, up to roth October. 


A srvere rainfall was experienced in Kyoto 
on the 28th ult, causing several rivers to over- 
flow. Two children are reported missing. 


Viscouxt Enomoro, Minister of State, and 
Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
have been permitted by the Decoration Board to 
wear decorations conferred on them by the Czar. 





Tue dividend of the Tokyo Tramway Com- 
pany for the first-half of this year is estimated at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; that of the 
Tonegawa Shipping Company, Tokyo, at 5 per 
cent. 


Tue Directors of the Osaka Electric Light 
Company and the Omi Rice Exchange propose 
to declare dividends for the first half of this 
year at the rates of 10 per cent, and 17 percent. 
per annum respectively. 


Tue retums of visitors to the Imperial Musenm 
in Uyeno Park, Tokyo, for June were 4,064 
adulis, 139 children, and 294 students; and 
to the Zoological Garden :—9,921 adults, 817 
children, and 265 students. 








Te number of visitors admitted to the Tokyo 
Library during last month was 6.575 (5.967 
ordinary and 608 special visitors), by whom 
42.849 books (2.750 foreign and 40,095 Chinese 
and Japanese works) were inspected. 


Tre marriage of H.LLH. Prince Komatsu Yori- 
hito and Lady Yamanouchi Yaye took place 
on the 6th inst. The Prince and Princes 
paid their respects to Their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress the same day. 





Tur dividends of the Yokohama Bank, the 
74th National Bank, and the and National Bank, 
Yokohama, for the past half-year are estimated 
respectively at the following rates :—3 per cent,, 
11 per cent, and 16 per cent, per annum. 


Tue Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Squadronon the Asiatic Station, paid his respects 
on the 3oth ult, to Their Imperial Highnesses 
Princes Arisugawa, Komatsu, Fushimi, Kitashi- 
rakawaand Kanin at their respective residences. 








Captains TanG Sui Cane, of the Chih Puen, 
and Ling Yea Keh, of the Wei Puen, Chinese 
cruisers, recently at Yokobama, called on the 
afternoon of the tst inst. on the Governor of 
Kanagawa and the Superintendent of the Voko- 
hama Customs House at their respective offices 
afterwards they visited the Chinese Consulate. 





Durine the month of April last the total num- 
ber of spindles at work in 33 Coton Mills 
throughout the Empire was 325,280, and the 
quantity of cotton used was 1.026.925 éwamme 
(one Awamme = 821bs.), from which 868,345 
Awamme of thread were obtained. Coal con- 
sumed in the mills during the month amounted 
to 15,825,780 pounds. 








Mr. W. Smrsox, an American, now staying 
atthe Grand Hotel, was relieved of his gold 
watch, valued at over 300 yex on the 2gth ult., 
while witnessing the wrestling performances 
at Kumoicho, Yokohama, The Japanese Police 
Authorities were informed of the occurence, and 








after a diligent search they were able to restore 
the watch to its owner the following day. The 
police state that the watch was discovered in 
the hands of a Chinaman living at No. 189, 
Settlement, who explained that he had bought 
it from a Japanese for the small sum of 8 yen, 


Tue presentation of certificates to graduates 
of the Kogyo Gakko, Kanda, Tokyo, took place 
on the 4th inst. in presence of a large party of 
distinguished guests. During the course of the 
proceedings a congratulatory address was read 
by Count Oki, Minister of State for Education, 
and an address was given by Mr. Kawase Hide- 
haru, to which the representative of the gra- 
duates replied. 


Tax suit raised by Messrs. Mourilyan, Heimann 
&Co., Yokohama, against Mr, Utsumi, Governor 
of Kanagawa, for the recovery of kerosene oil, 
alleged to have been wrongfully delivered by the 
latter to an unauthorised Chinaman by whom it 
was subsequently misappropriated, has been de- 
cided in the Yokohama Local Court in favour of 
the defendant, ‘The plaintiffs have appealed in 
the Tokyo Court of Appeal against the de 











Tux Import trade continues healthy generally, 
and a further improvement can be recorded in 
Yarns at better rates, the sales of last week 
having increased by about 30 per cent, for 
English spinnings, and a few lots of Bombays 
also been taken. The rice crop having: 
been planted out under favourable conditions, 
and the present weather being everything 
that could be desired, country dealers ought 
shortly to be turning their attention to sup- 
plies for the Autumn trade, as the agricul- 
tural outlook is of the kind to encourage the 
the replenishment of stocks in the interior, 
which in many places are known to be exceed- 
ingly low. For Piece-goods there is considerable 
enquiry. At present prices are somewhat low, 
but the stocks are not heavy, and prices are 
more than likely to take an upward turn ag the 
Autumn approaches. Metals, as usual in July, 
are very quiet, and quotations may be called 
nominal. Kerosene is very firm, and in view of 
no arrivals and a not excessive stock, dealers will 
certainly have to pay more before they pay less 
than recent rates, All Sugars have hardened, 
and though no great amount of business has 
been done during the week, buyers appear 
anxious to secure parcels, fearing a further 
rise on a diminishing stock. The Silk trade 
is not yet in full swing by a long way, 
and though some handsome new fibre has 
come in, the parcels are still small, while the 
prices asked are very high. Notwithstanding 
the latter condition, however, competition has 
been keen in certain quarters, and there is every 
appearance at present of current rates being 
maintained, and even advanced if the reports in 
regard to the Italian crop turn out to be correct. 
So far as can be seen, the reported damage to 
thisseason's Silk crop willbe a smaller factor than. 
the method of its preparation in the value of 
the total out-turn, for the advice so often tendered 
by experts in respect to evenness has already in 
certain cases shown signs of being disregarded, 
Settlements for Tea, which in the earlier part 
of the season were considerably below those 
of last year, have crept up till they have as- 
sumed the dimensions of a year ago al date, 
namely, 123 million pounds. Some buyers now 
begin to pause—though the trade is still brisk— 
and full rates have to be paid for good leaf, 
which is gradually geuing scarcer as the season 
advances, the bulk of that on offer being second 
crop. Exchange has further declined during 





the week, though at present there appears to be 
a check upon the downward course of silver. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE EMPEROR'S VISIT TO COUNT Gor0. 
Tue Emperor's visit to the private residence of 
Count Goto at Shinagawa took place on Monday. 
His Majesty has now signified bis intention of 
conferring a similar honour on Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Grand Master of Ceremonies. The Im- 
perial visit to the residence of the Marquis will 
take place on the gth instant at 1 p.m., and will 
be followed by a visit from the Empress on the 
next day atthe same hour, The Marquis will 
have the pleasure of receiving the Sovereign in 
his new house in Nagatacho. The house was 
in process of building for three years and its 
completion took place very recently. It is an im 
possing and spacious edifice of brick and stone, 
and it occupies one of the most admirable sites 
in Tokyo, commanding an extensive view of the 
city and the sea on the north and of Shina- 
gawa and Fujiyama on the south and west. 
The architectural beauties of the place are 
not remarkable. Rumour says that romantic 
adherence to the designs of a deceased archi- 
tect, who would doubtless himself have in- 
troduced some modifications had he lived to 
carry out the work, is responsible for certain 
peculiarities which do not appeal to everybody's 
taste. Nevertheless the house as it stands is 
is one of the most imposing private residences 
in Tokyo. 





* 


ae 
Vernacular journals say that the Emperor left 
the Palace at 1.15 p.m. on Monday to proceed 
to the private residence of H.E. Count Goto at 
Shinagawa. His Majesty was accompanied by 
Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, Vi: 
count Hijikata, Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, Viscount Sugi, Grand Master of Cere- 
monies to the Empress, and many other high 
officials of the Palace. The Imperial party, 
proceeding by the route previously announced, 
reached the house of the Minister of State for Com- 
munications at 1.50 p.m. Count and Countess 
Goto and others receiving His Majesty within 
the gates. The Emperor was at once conduct: 
ed ta tent erected ina grove of plum trees. 
Close by was a Throne Room, furnished in Euro- 
pean style, the floor covered with thick velvet- 
pile carpet and the chairs and tables with bro- 
cade. This room opened into a waiting salon, 
which was in Japanese style. Everywhere huge 
blocks of ice, enclosing various kinds of flowers, 
had been placed to cool the air, Among the 
guests were their Imperial Highnesses Princes 
Arisugawa, Komatsu (senior and junior), Kita- 
shirakawa, and Kanin, all the Ministers of 
State, Count Lio, Marquis Nabeshima, Count 
Higashikuse, Marquis Hachisuka, Count Kuro- 
da, several Privy Councillors and members of 
the Diet, the total number being over 300. 
Soon after his arrival, the Emperor gave audi- 
ence to Count and Countess Goto and all their 
family, sons, daughters, grandsons, and grand- 
daughters, Various arrangements had been 
made for the amusement of the Imperial Party 
A No dance was the first performance. It was 
danced by Umewaka and other well known 
experts, on a beautifully decorated stage. This 
commenced at a litle after 3 o'clock and lasted 
until nearly six, when His Majesty dined. the 
Princes of the Blood and various distinguished 
personages, to the number of about forty, being 
of the party. After dinner a display of legerde- 
main was given by Shoichi, and subsequently 
the celebrated Koshakushi Joyen recited a tale 
of the Nagashino campaign. After dark the 
branches of all the trees in the spacious grounds 
surrounding the house were illuminated by 
thousands of lanterns and electric lights, and 
myriads of fire-flies were released on the banks 
of the lake. The scene is said to have been 
very beautiful. The Emperor left at 9 p.m. 











THE UNITED JAPANESE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
Our readers are aware that a meeting of the 
various Chambers of Commerce of the Kwan- 
sei has been held in Osaka, and that a draft of 
rules for the United Chambers has been 
submitted for consideration, We read in the 
Shogvo Shimpo that the draft was to be 
considered on the 2nd instant by delegates 
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from the Kobe, Otsu, Osaka, Sakai and Kyoto 
Chambers. The rules are given as follow by our 
contemporary :— 

RULES OF THK UNITED CHAMBERS OF COMMEKCE. 

1—this association shall be called the United 
Chambers of Commerce Association (Shogyo Kuwaig: 
sho Rengo-Ka 

2.—This Association shall consist of members re- 
presenting the United Chamber 

3 —The purpose of the Association shall be to in. 
vestigate all bu iness connected with Chambers of 
Commerce, and submit the results of its investigations 

4—Vhe decisions arrived at by the Association 
shall not be binding on the several Chambers forming 
the union 

5 —The Association shail not publish sny opinions 
inits own name or engage in any design 

6—Kach Chamber belonging to the union shall 
choose two of its members aud seud them to represent 
it in the union 

8.— two Managers shall be chosen tu look after the 
business of the Association. ‘Their term of service shail 
be one year, and in the event of a Manager's post not 
being filled’ or of his absence, a suitable substitute 
shall be appointed from among the officials of the 
Chamber to which he belongs. 

g—the meetings shall be regular and emergency, 
the regular meetings shall take place in September 
of every year, the emergency meetings shall be held 
in -ccordauce with a requisition from the five Cham. 
bers of the union 

10.—The plice of exch rey 
fixed at the regular meeting the year before. and the 
place of an emergency meeting shall be indicated to 
the Managers by the projectors. 

11.—Urafts of bills to be submitted to a meeting 
shall be sent to the Managers four weeks, st lest 
before the diy of meeting, accompanied by documents 
of explanation and reference, and the M-nagers shall 
take steps to lay them before the various Chambers 
three weeks, at least, previously to the day of meeting 

ills not complying with the provisions of the 

1g article cannot be submitted to a meeting 
they have the approval of three of the united 
ers 

13 —Ihe rules of Debate shall be separately deter- 
mined, 

14 —The expenses of the Association shall be borne 
by the various Chambers 






































lar meeting shall be 






























FREIGHT TO CHICAGO. 
Tux Michi Nichi Shimbun has a swongly word- 
ed paragraph on the subject of the freight to be 
charged for transport of goods from this country 
to the Chicago Exhibition, It was originally 
promised, we read, that exceptionally favourable 
rates would be given to intending exhibitors, but 
according to the programme now announced, 
the charge per ton from Yokohama to Chicago 
is to be $16 (gold), whereas the charge under 
ordinary circumstances is only $14. Ivis true 
that the former charge is to include the return of 
ihe goods to Yokohama within one year, if not 
sold there. But inasmuch as every exhibitor 
hopes to get rid of his exhibits on the other side, 
and will bring back nothing unlessthe price offer- 
ed forit involves heavy sacrifice,the carrying com- 
panies stand to do a very pretty business, The 
rate proposed for the double journey isa reduction 
of only 43 percent. on the full charge each way. 
That means that unless the sale in Chicago 
aggregate less than 43 per cent. of the total 
exhibits, the carrying companies will be making 
no reduction whatever; and that if the sales 
pass 43 per cent, the ‘companies will receive 
higher freight than they would receive under 
ordinary circumstances. The Michi Nichi says 
that, so far from affording facilities to exhibitors, 
such charges would be simply a device to exploit 
them in connection with the Exhibition, But 
surely there must be some misunderstanding. It 
is inconceivable that the Steamship and Railway 
Companies should have framed such a tariff. 





A REMARKABLE MANIFESTO, 
Mr, Or Kentaro, the leader of the anti-mixed- 
residence party, possesses undoubtedly some 
elements of greatness. He knows how to seize 
an opportunity, and that knowledge carries a 
man far towards success. He has just issued a 
manifesto which will repay our readers’ perusal 
as emanating from certainly one of the most 
resolute, reckless, and outspoken of Japanese 
Radicals :— 

Mi. OF KENTARO S MANIPESTO. 

For many years, obedient to the molto suffer 
first and be happy afterwards,” Lhave made com 
mon political cause with the people of the Eastern 
Provinces (Kwanto), The time has at last come 














when a great national problem has to be determin- 


l 





edonce and finally, But at ately, at this 
vital juncture, almost every one of our so-called 
statesmen is found to possess only narrow and 
limited ability, All alike hasten to grasp. some 
present advantage. In their short sighted eyes, 
the future looks as vast and obscure as a great 
ocean, They discover no way of reaching the other 
side of the wide expanse of water. What will be 
the fate of the nation should no spirited man arise at 
Unis crisis? After long: meditation I have conceived 
a design concerning which I desive o address my 
old friends and associates, spirited men of the 
East. Should Ibe so fortunate as to obtain their 
approval, [will then proclaim my purpose through: 
out the empire and collect all who sympathise with 
out views. We shall then stand outside the Go- 
vermment and the Diet, and shall organize a powers 
ful association to discuss the vital problems of the 
nation, Since a constitutional form of Govern: 
ment was established, we have indeed our Cabinet 
and our Diet, but men of spirit cannot rest content 
with these things, or wait quietly while the vation 
declines and falls, as must be the result antess the 
great problems now pressing for solutlon receive 
adequate atiention. Spirited men of the East, it 
is ume for you to stand forth. 

Apparently the policy hitherto adopted by the 
Popular Party has been to reject every Bill pre- 
sented by the Government, the intention being to 
paralyse the Aduinistration and compel those in 
power to resign their positions. On the other 
hand, the apparent programme of the Govern- 
ment is to stand their ground in the face of 
all opposition, and in the event of the Popu- 
lar Paty maintaining its present auitade, wo 
put forth their whole power with the objet 
of keeping the administration in the hands of 
the clans, If this be a correct estimate of the 
attitudes of both sides, the collision between the 
Government and the Diet will continue from year 
to year, and the affairs of the nation must be neg- 
lected in the interval. Even though able men 
should appear upon the stage, they could accom- 
plish nothing under such circumstances. On the 
other hand, consider the present condition of the 
world. ‘The time for a terrible international colli- 
sion in Europe is coming nearer every year, and 
the day when that collision occurs will also bea 
day of confusion for Oriental nations, The com- 
of the great Siberian Railway, tuo, is ap- 
nd the difficulties of Japan's stuuggle 
ndependent existence will be inconceivably 
augmented. It would seem, in short, that an 
epoch some five or six years hence must be the 
mtost important in the history of Japan’s indepen 
dence. If an interval of such value is to be wasted 
in collisions between the Government and the 
Diet, problems of vital national importance will 
be neglected, and we shall find ourselves helpless 
when the moment of danger is at hand, Surely, 
then, the time has come for patriots to stand forth 
on behalf of the country’s welfare. 





























































‘The present situation of the empire may becom- 
pared with that of a family the head of which, 
abandoned to ptofligacy, devotes himself entirely 
to women and wine, aud takes no thought to rule 
his family, while his wife and servants, exasperated 
by his dissipation, also neglect the house and pay 
no attention to the education of the children, So 
the moment of bankruptcy inevitably approaches. 
When the master of the house is profligate, the 
wife and servants must cule in his stead, or ruin 
willbe the result. Neither the Government nor 
the Diet is wanting in patriotism. How is it then 
that neither the one nor the other grieves at the 
decline of the wational power, and is content to 
fitter away valuable moments in the adoption of 
a time-serving policy? We cannot approve, nay 
ate totally opposed to, the Government's persist- 
ent Lenure of administrative power, in defiance of 
the popular will, But, on the other hand, we can- 
not possibly approve the policy of the Popular 
ty. Let us consider the matter for an instant. 
Has not the Popular Party declared that it has no 
confidence in the present Government? Hence, 
like the wife of a profligate householder, the Popu- 
lar Party must take apon itself the duty of solving 
national problems. But the Government consists of 
men who, being only human, natwally say, “if the 
Popular Party attacks us by evil strategems, we too 
shall resort to similar strategems for our defence.” 
The one side may continue to reject the Bills of the 
other, but the latter is all the more stubbornly 
pledged not to give up the administrative power, 
If the Popular Party desire to obtain that. power, 
it must resort to brute force, for powers obtained 
by War are surtendered only jon compulsion. 
To outsiders all this presents the appearance of 
sactificing the welfare of the nation to individual 
ambition. The Popular Party, neglecting matters 
of State, confines itselt to simply declaring that the 
Government has forfeited credit by its corruption, 






































and that all Government Bills must consequently 
be rejected, even though some of them be good and 
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calculated to promote the welfare of the country. 
Five or six years may quickly pass in this fruitless 
quarrel, and meanwhile what is accomplished for 
the saving of the nation? What will be posterity’s 
criticism of the Popular Paity? Ave its members 
withont any sense of shame? Should the empire 
fall while the Government and the Popular Party 
fight, the responsibility will rest on both, which 
ever be in the right. Thinking of these things, I 
am filled with apprehensio 














The responsibilities devolving upon us members 
of the Popular Party are indeed heavy. We have 
to consider the great problem of how to save the 
country. If we neglect that duty, posterity will 
regard us as we regard the wile and servants of 
the profligate householder. It hehoves us cate 
fully to consider our position, When the four 
walls of a beleaguered city are completely guard 
ed, the garrison remains within and is not easily 
defeated, But if one wall be left unguarded so 
that the garrison can escape, the capture of the 
place becomes comparatively easy, Does not the 
Popular Party attack the Government according 
to the former plan? If the enemy is closely he 
seiged they fight bravely within their walls. ‘To 
save themselves they ultimately resort to the 
dissolution of the Diet. Iu that event, should the 
Government be victor ions in the elections, well and 
good. Bu tifitlose, if it find itself again confronted 
by a hostile majority in the House, it will ultimately 
resign asthe Popular Party desires. Such resigna 
tion, however, merely signifies that a former Cabinet 
comes into office, clan statesmen retaining admini 
strative sway all the while, With such a prospect 
in view, it is impossible to tell how long must 
elapse before the real aim of the Popular Party 
can be attained. If, while year after year is frittered 
away in these political disputes, the great problems 
of domestic policy are neglected and measures for 
secu ing the country’s independence defered, upon 
whom will the responsibiluy devolve? In the 
ranks of the Fiyu to are many patriots who have 
sacrified themselves for the wellare of the nation. 
Ifa Party thus possessing the confidence of the 
people Le unable to reform abuses or to save na 
tional problems from being buried away in. a 
struggle with the Government, so that not even a 
clause of the Law of Elections can be amended, 
and the empire hears nothing but a story of per 
petual collision with the Administration, posterity, 
so fav from approving, will utteily condemn us. 
To achieve any noteworthy deed in the world, a 
man must educate his own strength first, and then 
make his essay on sound lines. Is the Popular 
Paity strong enongh at present to undertake the 
great responsibilities of the State, or are its plans 
good enough to save the uation? Ido not believe 
that it possesses any such strength, Though more 
than one half of the members of the House of Re 
presentatives belong to the Popular Party, E cannot 
think that their ability or experience are sufficient 
to warrant their being entrusted with those great 
responsibilities at once, Ifa man wishes to save 
another from dro: , he must jump into the 
water himself. So itis with a nation, To rescue 
a nation fast sinking in an abyss, the rescuer must 
plunge into the abyss. If the jolicy of the present 
Guvernment be condemned, and ifit appear that the 
nation is in danger, let spirited men be aroused 
who love the land and are ready to sacrifice them 
selves ini its behalf. The men who accomplished 
great deeds at the time of the Restoration do not 
tow give serious thought to the condition of the 
nation. They are content to have achieved that 
one great act. But does the Popular Party enter- 
tain any such great design or is it inspired by any 
such resolution? What can be more fatuous than 
to organize a number of feeble-minded Represen- 
tatives, and seek by the clatter of their tongues to 
obtain the administrative power? The form of go 
vernment hay been changed to constitutional, but it 
is only a nominal change. Is actual working does 
not differ from the fashions transmitted from feudal 
times. We were foolishly misled when we imagined, 
that, in obedience to Western precedents, the 
Cabinet would resign if defeated in the Diet. To 
effect a great national reform men must sacrifice 
themselves. They must collect spirited fellow 
thinkers who are ready to act in concert with them, 
and brave enough to push forward with their full 
force even to the gate of death, Why should any 
devote themselves to the paltry object of gaining a 
victory in the House, merely to Ciesle the fancy of 
feeblemembers who care but little for their country ? 
Such aline of conduct is analogous with that of 
panders who stand outside brothels to Inviegle pro- 
fligate passers by. Unless the strength of the Party 
be put forth and unless great works be accom 
plished now, when will either the one or the other 
be possible, | Reason is reason, whether it be pro- 
claimed by one voice or by ten thousand. But the 
views of thousands are easy to pul into practice, 
whereas the views of a solitary individual, however 
just, are vitlually powerless. It is so in interna- 
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tional negotiations. 


The country that commands 
ge fleet and a numerous army can always get 
what it wants, Traly it is lamentable that ou: 
ouce powerful Radical Party should have degene 
ated into a spiritless and helpless band of politi- 
cians. Is it not plain that the evils of the day ave 
mainly due to the false fancy that by means of 
ich feeble minded persons a great national reform 
can be accomplished? In feudal days it used to 
be said that the eight provinces of Kwan-to were 
strong enough to fight against the wold, The 
old-time proverb is not less true to-day under a 
constitutional government, For the eight Kwan-to 
Provinces are situated in the middle of the empire, 
and are the centre of politics. Moreover, they 
abound with spirited and heroic men, No unde 
taking, however great, if promoted by them has 
failed to succeed. If the men of the Kwan-to unite 
to undertake a noble enterprise and, gathering 
together all the men of spirit throughout the empire, 
discuss with them national problems and set them: 
selves resolulely to solve constitutional questions, 
advising the Government how to govern and the 
people how to determine the policy of the nation, 
our aims will be achieved and our attitude towards 
foreign countries fixed. Men of Kwan-to, it is your 
duty to labour for the welfare of the country, The 
nation is sick, and in the outer world a great crisis 
is impending. When we look northwards we see, 


A vast illimitable waste, 

Where human shadow never falls 5 
Nor in the bitter frost-bound air 

Is any § und heard, save the crack 
Of ice that drifts in sullen mass 
On streams unbeaten by the oar. 



































If we do not apply some strong remedy to the 
growing disease, what will be the fate of the em 
pire, what the destiny of the nations of the Orient? 
What indeed ! 
. 
ae 

It appears to us that constitutional methods 
are much to slow for Mr. Oi Kentaro. He has 
always had faith in muscle. and he returns to 
his old belief. The Manifesto is purposely 
obscure, but it can bear only one construction. 
Ivis an invitation to all the truculent persons in 
the empire to band themselves together for the 
purpose of imposing their will on the Govern- 
ment and on the people. Revolution under the 
guise of reform: an ancient story. Mr. Oi 
thinks that the time has come for such an essay. 
We should rather say that the time has passed. 











THK KXCURSION TRAIN TO NIKKO. 
Tue first excursion train over a considerable 
distance of railway ever run in Japan was tried 
by the Nippon Railway Company last Sunday, 
over the portion of their lines between Tokyo 
and Nikko—gz miles, and although the enter 
prise was carried outin a rather curious fashion, 
when looked at from a Western point of view and 
usage, it has met with every success. The train 
was to be run if 309 tickets were applied for by 
the 2gth ult. ; applications however for over 500 
were received by that date; and on Sunday morn- 
ing the platform at the Ueno Station presented a 
bustling appearance, when 521 pleasure-seekers, 
mostly of the middle classes, dressed in their 
holiday garments, assembled at the point of de- 
parture, Sixteen large carriages were provided, 
and the accommodation was ample. The train 
drawn by one engine left Ueno punctually at 
5 o'clock, the appointed time; and at Utsu- 
homiya another engine was coupled on to 
assist in hauling over the steeper gradient 
of the remaining 26 miles. Though some 15 
minutes late, the excursionists were brought 
into Nikko without any mishap, The return 
special came back in due time carrying about 
400 passengers who appeared to have enjoyed 
the trip well. Nikko presented a busy aspect 
during the day ; jintikisha men, guides, and tea 
houses doing a thriving business. 
* 

Itis stated in the Vernacular papers that the 
applications for excursion tickets to Nikko being 
numerous, the Railway Company has decided 
to run cheap trains periodically. The Company 
announces that those who applied within the 
the fixed period, and did not obtain tickets for 
the train of the 3rd inst., will be allowed to 
travel at still further reduced rates on Sunday 
the roth. Are we to understand by this that 
on the roth passengers will be travelling at 
different rates according to the time at which 
they applied for tickets? And, in case of the 
applications for tickets again exceeding the 
number the company decides to issue, are the 
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applicants to be remunerated for waiting till the 
following week by being furnished with tickets 
atreduced rates? If the number of applicants 
reaches a few thousands, as is not impossible, 
and the Company only accomodates 400 pas- 
sengers each Sunday, some, instead of waiting a 
week may have to wait a fortnight or three weeks, 
and, according to the principle on which the 
Company now acts, they should receive double 
or treble remuneration for waiting. Thus 
the logical outcome may be that after a while 
the Company, to be consistent, will have to 
carry passengers for nothing. There is no 
reason whatever for demanding a written appli- 
cation for excursion tickets. If the Company 
wishes to make a success of these trains it should 
be prepared to put on two engines and as many 
carriages as are required, within reasonable 
limits. The inhabitants of Nikko are anticipat- 
ing rich profits from this new departure, and have 
already commenced to make preparations for 
the accomodation of an increased number of 
visitors by the erection of booths, and the like. 


THE INDEPENDENTS. 

One would imagine that the “ Independents” 
might by this time have made up their minds to 
enter some political camp, but it appears, on 
the contrary, that they are more than ever re- 
solved to maintain their attitude of so-called 
neutrality. The five local associations which 
constitute the nucleus of the Independents, 
namely, the Genyo-sha of Fukuoka, the Veishin- 
sha of Ishikawa, the Dosei-Rai of Saga, the 
Aikoku Koshin-sha of Aichi, and the Kyuyu- 
sha of Niigata, have renewed the bonds that 
held them together during the last session, and 
resolved to continue standing aloof from both 
the Ri-/o and the Afin-fo, These politicians 
hold the balance of power. Whichever side they 
join will at once find itself master of the situation 


THE DOSHISHA HOSPITAL. 


Tue Sixth Annual Report of the Doshisha Mis- 
sion Hospital and Training School for Nurses 
in Kyoto is now published. The Medical Di- 
rector and Surgeon is Mr. J.C. Berry, M.D., 
and there are three American ladies connected 
with the work, Miss H. E. Fraser acting as 
Superintendent of Nurses and Hospital Matron, 
The record for the year shown 200 in-patients, 
2,199 out-patients, and 6,078 visits to out-pati- 
ents. There is nothing special to note in this 
branch, the work being much the same in 
quantity and kind as that usually performed by 
the medical section of the American Board 
Mission. Referring to charity work, however, 
the Report contains a paragraph which ought 
to be quoted :— 


It is with especial pleasure that we can 
creased charity work done during the year, and especially since 
January. In our last report attention was calied to our needs in 
this direction, and to the necessity of further support in order to 
supplement the best influence of the Institution, and its legiti- 
mate work as a Christian hospital, by larwely increasing our 
Inbours among the poor. The timely * thank offering” of three 
dred dollars from’ Mrs. Buxton, supplemented by fifty 
dollars frown Mr, and Mra, Smithers, and the continued tse of 
medical fees from private patients, enabled us at once to 
plan fora charity work of about stx hundrel dollars for the 
present calend#r’ year, Tickets were prepared and placed in 
the hands of all the ‘churches in this region, regardless of 
their denominational distinctions, while our plans. were ex- 
plained to the Kyot census-police and their co-operation solicited 
This they were glad to athud and our charity work is now 
averaging about eighty dollars a month. As at this rate even 
the funds in hand would soon be exhausted, a circular was pre- 
pared soliciting from a few foreign residents and business fir 
to whom it was privately sent, contributions for this special 
featurecof our Work. But three among the hund'ed or more addves- 
sed responded, affording fresh illustration of the fact that the 
Co-operation of foreign residents in support of the free service of 
mission hospitals in Japon ‘snot generally realied. his isin 
striking contrast with the experience in China where, Lain told, 
business firms and private individuals generally contribute to 
the support of the charity work of the mission hospitals. This, 1 
‘am sure, is not dye to any lack of generosityon the part of foreign 
Tesidents. On the contrary, expressions of tuterest in other weeds 
Of less humanitarian significance show exceptional liberality. 
Perhaps the responsibility lies rather with the managers of mission 
hospitals themselves in not more frequently and publicly making 
known the needs of the work, and thus identifying foreign 
charities with its support. In "Japan there is much suffering 
among the sick poor, and those coming in contact therewith feel & 
rowing need for general effort for its relief. One hundred dol- 
jars, gold, will sustain a Free Bed for a year: Should any one 
feel disposed to assist in this work, such aij, small or great, will 
be gratefully received and carefully employed. 
No immoral disease, no incurable case, and none but the 
actually needy, are admitted as charity patients, 


The story of the work done at Ogaki is very in- 
teresting. Immediately on receipt of the news 
of the earthquake, Dr. Berry organized a corps 
of physicians and nurses to proceed to the de- 
vastated regions, and he gives us the following 
account of what occurred : 


As soon as information of the great calamity of October 28th 
was received,a passport was applied for, by telegrau, for permis- 
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sion to take a corps of physicisns and nurses to that region. On 
its receiot two days later’ we started wih a full supply of medi: 
ines, sutuical ap-liances, dressines, etc, Dr. Buckley taking 
fall care of the Hospital in ont absence. President Kazaki pre: 
ceded ue by a day, and arranged as far -« possible for our com. 
ing. We were cordially received by government. fhici-ls, 2nd 
entered upon service at once. We were soon juined by Dry Ka- 
Wamoto ef Kobe, and later by Rev. Mr. Clark, of our Mission 
ind by four of our Dosl-isha College students. A large room in 
@ cchool-house, one of the very few buildings remaining in the 
City that could be safely occupted, was assigned as for service + 
School desks, pliced together and covered with mats, served as 
tables; the large yard. in front as a waiting tom; while straw 
mat pavilions made aimirable hospitl wards, Here the Corps, 
Bumbering twelve members, and including, besides thse 
Hamed, Messrs. Hori and Nakamura physicians) and Nurses 
Tomita, Saito and Sato, worked nobly and harmoniously during 
the tert of service ustl relieved, November Sth. by Jap=nece 

cho had, in the mesn time, come into the district in 




















































lore auretore and iho arduousls(sbored inthe rks f relief 
Drv inoko sf the Kyoto Govt, Hospital-and his staff occupied 
Toms adjoining us; while the University Second. Hospital Re- 
TetCorps and the Kyoto Med. Ass. Corps liter joined ts na 

finally, four surgic-l clinics in uperation, The brief service was 





heavy "and the in 





jes treated were of exceptional severity. 
Fractures, dislocations and flesh wounds predominated ‘These 
ter were especially severe about the head, face and back, and 
having, in most cases, receive? no aitention, were in a filthy and 
danyerous condition. ' Kindness and sympathy characterized the 
attentions of the well to the injured,—the latter being brought 
on litters in such numbers that by ten o'clock in the m-rning the 
‘common clinic yard, and the street in front of the building, would 
be well hlled with the sick and their friends, Ihe patient sub- 
mission of the injured, their courage in suffering and thei: con. 
Fdence in and appreciation of the service rendered, contributed 
much toward sustaining the members of thediffeent Corps in 
the digicolt performance oftheir work. Hspecially touching was 
the gratitude of a woman eighty-one years old. She had sustain 
ed a severe injury of the shoulder and, in spite of the attention 
of fonr physicians, had tuffered unrelieved for fve days. She 
was easily helped and when, two days later, she came to have 
the ban ages revewed, so profound was her gratitude that, 
standing aside where she could see us at work, she bowed het 
head ani lifted her hands in profound worship. My feelings 
may he imagined us I hastened to her side, took her little wrink 
Jed bands in mine and told her that Iwas but a man sent with 
others by our common Father to give her and her people aid,—a 
Father who had loved her and. kept her all those eighty-one 

Let her 











Years and even throngh the dangers of the earthquake 
Thalher pers praiee Ged 

arth vibrations continued daring’ the time of the service, as 
many a0 algty-sis being tevorded in one day at the mcteo gical 
Statibnae Gide, but they did not interrupt theworkof our Corp 
though at night they sometimes. sent us hastily into the yard 
Tears wmentan aovel agparteaes thcoacloct: eargieal ork 
whens in the midst of an_ operation, vatient, surgeo “and nurse 
would find themselves. shaken ang separated from each other by 
The'atromg earth vibrations, while aviong the less injured pattents 
End friends there would be a general stampede for the dour, It 
wine nar deste to leave Der Kawamoto in charge of the: work, 
tnd to Keep open. the, hoseital for same monthe, making weekly 
tisits thereto, but the desire of the offcers of the Red Crost 
Society and’ of the Ryots. Medical” Association Co take up and 
Carry on the work, rendered advisable to esrly withdraw and 
commit the work to their care, “The day after we ware telleveds, 
however, letter was sent from the Prefectural Government, 
twelve miles awny, conveying arsurances of the Governor 
preciation of the Work ani requesting. the Corps to com 
tevvice. 


One of the most valuable sections of this excel- 
lent institution is the school of sick nurses, now 
under the charge of Miss Helen E. Fraser, of 
Toromto, a graduate of the Bellevue Hospital 
Nurses’ School. Thirty-seven nurses have gra- 
duated at the Doshisha Hospital, and with regard 
to their capacities Miss Fraser write 


In have frequently been asked the question! ¢ How do the 
Japauese compare with the American women a3 regards elficiency 
in the nursing profession.’ | confess that | was surprised to find 
‘Of course there are 
them, just as there are among nurses at homes 
ny of them come from ameng the more lowly 
are not educated wimen, although a certain 
Amount of education in the way of reading, etc , isnecessary for 
Admission to the school But we remember huw 't was when 
tesining schools were frst started in America, an how itis only 
within recent years that b 
ing their attention to nur 
graduall 
educati yen now met by the curriculum, those nurses most. 
deticent receiving special instruction in reading and writing in 
the Chinese character, so that at the end of two years they are 
much more proficient than when they c student 
also receive much more didactic instruction thay isusually given 
in American training schools, t plementing the practical 
training which is necessarily timited in + small hospital. And 
in one respect they have an advantage over the nurses in most 
Of the schools at home in that thorugh religious training is 
Cousbined with that of nursing, There is very strong. bristian 
influence in the school, and-although most of shose who apply 
for admission are professing Christians, we have received some 
who are not, and so far none bave left without accepting Chris- 
Gianity, ‘Asa rule | have found the nurses bright and intelligent 
and very eager to learn, They are also deft with their fingers, 
and quick to imitate anvthing they have seen. As far a» I have 
been’ able to observe, their services are verv acceptable to-the 
mitients. More than once I have een told by our patients who 
had been in otter hospitals and whe spoke from experience, what 
adifterence there was between our nurses and the ordinary Japa 
nese nurse; how much more kindly they were treated by the 
hurses here, and how mach more thoughtful and sympathetic 
they were; and as they are known as Christian nurses, they 
may hus, even though duconsciously, bring glory to the cause 
Of « brist, by the contrast of theie conduct with that of others, 
Instruction is given to the nurses, free of charge, but they 
support themselves, or are supported by friends, while In. the 
School, thirty-six dollars, silver, being sufficient to support a 
hurse forayesr. At present we have twenty pupils. 
We are disposed to think that the eulogistic 
patients referred to by Miss Fraser were just a 
little too complimentary ; for although we enter- 
tain no doubt that the training of nurses by the 
Doshisha is on a par with the admirable work 
done by that mission in every branch, our own 
experience of the nurses trained in Tokyo hos- 
pitals makes us doubt very much whether they 
really show the inferiority mentioned by the 
Osaka patients. Certainly we cannot conceive 
nurses more helpful, cheerful, kindly and com- 
petent than they show themselves. In cases of 
severe iliness, where the sufferer cannot he re- 
moved to hospital, these nurses are absolutely 


invaluable. The only trouble is that their num- 
































how favourably they compared with them. 
differences amonj 
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bers are very limited, and one can never be sure 
that an application to a hospital will find a 
hurse available. 
* ‘ * 
At the conclusion of the Report we find the 
following interesting medical note :— 


Koch’s tuberculin, of which so much wax expected when prepar- 
ing out last report, | havesbandoned in the treatment of ‘pulmo 
nary phthisisy the results in some cases showiny it to possess, 
even when used with the utmost care and in small doses, alarn 
ing capabilities for herm. ‘Some of om cases, ateadily growing 
worse under its influence, began to improve when the taber 
Culin was abandoned and a diferent line of treatment pursued 
During the year, as. previously, {have practised, in some case 
with gratifying results, intesspulmonary. injections, the long 
Qoedinrmads Yor thie purpose Conveying the medicine 
directly to the pulmonary cavitye. The ubject aimed at, both by 
injection and by treatment, has been to favour fibrous hardening 
ob disensed lung tisaue, Ihave recently, the case ot @ cavity 
communicating witha bronchus, slternated these injections with 
the new germacide, the peroxide hydrogen, with encouraging 
result, About a8 per cent of all the deaths in Japan are due to 
tuberculous disease. 

‘The treatment of Kakke (Epidemic M 
tinwed satisfactory during the last year 
feport, ‘Not a case of death fram this disease haw oct 
tice now for five years, though, during this tie, ou | 
Doshisha college has passed through two epidemics (one severe) 
of this affection; aud eases have been brought into the hospital 
in the last stages of the disease (“shishin™ commencing heart 
paralysis) and teas which the Japanese physicians p 
Certain death, The tre-tment pursued {s, in. general 
salicyl-te combined with spirits, ether, nitrate, and potash acetate 
Ifthe Kidneys are inactive, with sérophanthiy if the Feart is 
weak, and with sodium bromide if labvared breathing and 
Tipld’ heart beat show that" shoshin” is begining. With theve 
femedies, and with the avoidaice of rice from the dietary, and 
witha change in certain chronic cases, from the plain’ toa 
Inoderate altitude, I now approach the treatment of katte con- 
dent of success 

Tam not uw-re that this combination of treatment, with the 
prominence given to sodium bromide in" shoshin™” is employed 
by others than myself and a few of my medical frievds to whem 
have spoken of my experience. I therelore give it notice. In 
this Report, 
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THE ‘ KAISHIN-TO'S” POLITICAL TOURISTS. 
Tux country is to have a feast of political lec- 
tures during the next four months. We have 
explained how the Radicals and National Uni 
onisis have chosen members to proceed to the 
various localities, and we now read in the Vom#- 
uré Shimbun that the Katshin-fo are also making 
arrangements to stump the land. The various 
prefectures of the Kwanto are to be visited by 
Messrs. Kato Masanosuke and Asaka Katsutaka ; 
the northern districts, as well as Ishikawa, To- 
yama and Niigata, by Messrs, Shimada Saburo 
and Hatano Denzaburo; Tokushima and Hyogo 
by Messrs, Ozaki Yukio and Minoura Katsuto ; 
the prefectures of Tohoku by Messrs. Hatoyama 
Kazuo and Ogawa Michizo; and other important 
localities by Messrs, Inugai Ki, Koizuka Ryo 
and Tanaka Shozo. The political education of 
the rustics should proceed apace under such 
able tuition. 


PATENT RIGHTS IN JAPAN. 
We publish elsewhere a full translation of the 
judgments and pleadings in certain cases 
brought by British and German inventors to 
compel the Japanese Minister of State for Ag- 
riculture and Commerce to grant them patents 
under the Japanese Patents Regulations. Over 
and over again during the past three years the 
hopelessness of any foreigners attempting to ob- 
lain these rights in Japan, and the reasons which 
induce the Japanese Government to abstain 
from taking the steps necessarily preliminary to 
extending the provisions of its Patent Laws to 
foreigners, have been explained in these col- 
umns. The difficulty is another of the many 
inconveniences to be placed to the score of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. But despite our 
explanations, and despite the very easily com- 
prehended character of the question, an idea 
still lingers in some minds that it ought to be 
possible for foreigners to patent their inventions 
in Japan, and Messrs. Siemensand Halske have 
expended some money in an attempt to establish 
the idea, Considering that Mr. Mond’scase had 
been carried, twelve months previously, through 
all the possible stages of trial, and that the 
Supreme Court finally endorsed the judgments 
of the lower tribunals against Mr. Mond, it 
seems that the application of Messrs. Siemens 
and Halske need never have been presented. 
But the Counsel for the inventors apparently 
thought it worth while to test once more the 
cardinal question whether, in the absence of 
any express provision to the contrary, foreigners 
are not entitled to enjoy the same privilege as 
Japanese under the Patent Laws of this country. 
We never had any doubt on the subject our- 
selves, and we believe that foreign legal opinion 
is equally clear, At all events we know of one 
instance which occurred in 1890, A British 


























firm wrote to an English barrister in Japan, ask- 
ing him to apply for a patent for a certain 
invention, and enclosing a thousand dollars to 
pay costs. The barrister, after looking into the 
subject, concluded that the application must be 
unsuccessful and returned the thousand dollars. 
Messrs. Mond, Siemens and Halske, however, 
chose to put the matter to final tests, and while 
regretting their failure, we may be permitted to 
hope that their experience will save other people 
from similarly fruitless trouble and expenditure. 
In this hope we publish the full pleadings and 
judgments, though, in effect, it should suffice to 
note that the decision of the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce bears out our 
frequently stated proposition, namely, that with 
out special international arrangement the pro- 
visions of the Japanese Patent Laws cannot be 
extended to foreign subjects or citizens. 





JOSHI GAKUIN. 
Arthree o'clock, Friday afternoon, July rst. in the 
new chapel at 33, Kami Ni-Bancho, Tokyo, 
the programme, as appended below, was opened 
by a chorus of twenty-five gitls, efficiently trained 
by the music teacher, Miss Murray, While 
the entire programme reflected great credit on 
the faithfulness and ability of the teachers, 
two or three items deserve special mention and 
two or three features of the exercises are worthy 
of note. It was somewhat novel to hear all the 
choruses rendered by so many young voices, 
without accompaniment from any musical in- 
strument. The reading of the essays in the 
Japanese language was certainly inspiring and 
hopeful. The rapid falsetto tone, with its pecu- 
liarly monotonous nasal characteristics, usually 
heard in the reading of Japanese in public, is fast 
passing away. It is no longer necessarily a 
sign of great scholarship to use such an un- 
natural monotone. The English essay by Miss 
Sumi Mochizuki was considered by many the 
climax of the programme. The young lady's 
paper,—* Causes of Failure ”—filled with good, 
practical thought, was read in a perfectly self- 
possessed manner, with a clear voice, distinct 
enunciation, and earnestness most commend- 
able. The exhibition of practical work under 
the industrial system, which is now taught re- 
gularly to all the classes, was highly appre- 
ciated by the visitors. The third storey was 
well filled with useful and valuable garments of 
every description, but not one was for sale—all 
belonged to the scholais respectively who had 
made them. The graduates numbered six from 
the Academic department, one as a Kinder- 
garten teacher, three from the Special Japanese 
and five from the Collegiate English and Japan- 
ese departments, Dr. William Imbrie had been 
happily chosen to deliver a brief address to the 
graduates. His fifteen minutes talk to the 
young ladies was full of valuable and suggestive 
bristling thought :-— 
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"This Song was “composed ‘by Miss Nika Takiguchi—one of 

the graduating clase—in Japanese and sung to ancient Japa 
Address to the Graduates ev. Win. Imbrie, D.D. 
Chorue, ‘Thou wilt Keep Hila : ".Leason, 
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MARINE PRODUCT! 
Ir is stated that the Estimates for next year will 
include a sum of 120,000 yen for the develop- 
ment of enterprises in connection with Marine 
products. The Peers, at the instance of Mr. 
Murata Tamotsu, presented a Representation 
to the Government last session, urging the 
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necessity of encouraging such enterprises, and 
investigations conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce indicate the above 
sum as a suitable appropriation for the first 
year. The object chiefly contemplated is the 
encouragement of deep-sea fishing. It is ex- 
pected that subsidies will be granted to the 
Marine Products Association and to similar 
bodies throughout the empire, and that the in- 
dusiry will receive a considerable impetus from 
a litle aid prudently given, 





THE “ASIYA” AND ITS HERORS. 
Tue Ajiya, which, among other things, poses 
asa teacher of morality, deplores the tendency 
of Japan's present public men to sacrifice na- 
tional good to personal ambition. Every siates- 
man prides himself on the skill with which he 
plays one party against another, and makes 
or mars political combinations to suit his 
own purpose. Few are willing to subserve 
personal interests to the cause of the country, 
‘Yet patriots of that stamp are not entirely want- 
ing. Our contemporary is pleased to be able 
to pick out the names of five statesmen who 
belong to the category. They are Count Katsu, 
Count Soyejima, Count Sasaki, Viscount Torio, 
and Viscount Tani, Whether these happily 
distinguished noblemen are capable of assuming 
the reins of Government, our contemporary 
does not pretend to know. Indeed, it rather 
doubts their capacity in that direction, But 
their disinterested devotion to the public good, 
and theirsingular sincerity of purpose, deserved- 
ly mark them out, in the Ajfya’s opinion, as the 
most hopeful and healthy political factors in 
Japan, to-day. The Tokyo periodical reviews 
at some length, the character and position of 
each of these five men, beginning with Viscount 
Tani. At the time of the great Satsuma Rebel- 
lion the Viscount’s name first began to be 
known, He succeeded in successfully checking 
the northward progress of the rebels, owing 
doubtless in a large measure to the natural 
strength of the Castle of Kumamoto which his 
forces occupied; to the absence of effective 
artillery in the rebel camp, and to the presence 
in his army of able officers, Viscount Kabayama, 
the present Minister of the Navy, being one of 
them. Buta great deal must also be ascribed 
to the qualities of the General himself. He 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of all under 
his command. The purity of his character is 
strongly illustrated by the fact that, when several 
years afterwards he was leader of the National- 
ists of Tosa, the numerous wrong deeds of the 
latter were never in any respect laid to his 
charge. His singleness of purpose and his pub- 
lic spirit are abundantly proved, not only by 
the manner in which, after recommending 
the radical reform of certain abuses, he left 
the Ito Cabinet, but also by his action in 
connection with the question of Treaty Revision. 
He now wields vast influence in the House of 
Peers. Men say that he is deficient in the art 
of statecraft; but our contemporary entertains 
doubts as to the correctness of that view. He 
cannot, however, be altogether acquitted of the 
charge of sometimes aiming at theatrical effect. 
But, all things considered, he must be counted an 
eminently virtuous man inan age like the present. 





* 
rary 

Viscount Torio is specially distinguished for 
the versatility of his intellect. He never show- 
ed much capacity in active warfare ; but he ex- 
ercised considerable influence in the Department 
of War during the early years of its exist- 
ence. He studied Buddhism, and soon mastered 
the fundamental principles of that religion, in a 
manner that astonished the professional ex- 
ponents of the faith, Similarly his proficiency 
in Chinese and classical Japanese is said to be 
wonderfal, considering the comparatively small 
attention given by him to the study of those 
subjects, Free from dissimulation of all kinds, 
straightforward and fearless, he has many 
enemies, buthe altaches not the smallest moment 
to the idle talk of the public about his doings, 
as he has unbounded confidence in the purity 
of his m-tives, He seldom shows strong dis- 
like of others and is ever ready to hold out his 
hand to his worst traducers. The very keen- 
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ness of his intellect, combined with his egotism, 
honest and sincere though that be, disqualifies 
him as a successful leader of men. 

* Hd * 

Count Sasaki is less known than either of the 
two Viscounts. It is not understood that he 
has ever rendered conspicuous service to the 
State. But that he is a man of no ordinary 
ity is apparent from the fact that the 
ijé-kai, an association for the dissemination 
of the principles of patriotism and Shintoism, 
originally created by him, is steadily growing 
in influence and power. It is reported that, 
on one occasion, having received a commission 
to put down a political disturbance, he solemnly 
performed with his family the ceremony of misu- 
satazuki, (exchange of cups of water), which 
the samurai of former days were always in the 
habit of doing on the eve of a campaign. 
The act signified his determination to die 
should he fail to accomplish his mission. 
He was entirely successful. Combining high 
moral courage with perfect fairness of mind, if 
there is any man who has no enemy, that man 
is Count Sasaki, His nature is conservative 
and unambitious ; and, though patriotic in the 
highest degree, he does not covet positions of 
great responsibility. 

* = * 

Count Soyejima was originally a Chinese 
scholar (jusha), but he was not one of the or- 
dinary class of jusha. A certain grandeur and 
dignity of style observable in the Imperial mes. 
sages in the early years of the Mcijf era are 
attributed to his powerful pen. Though a 
scholar, his views about warfare are valued by 
veteran soldiers. His mental vision is wide, 
and he is at any time competent to grasp the 
remote bearings of a national question. O:ten 
he indulges in large language, but people never 
seem disposed to ridiculehis sayings. He lacks, 
however, the capacity of carrying out details, 
and is prone to be eccentric in his conduct. A 
firm believer in the possibility of communion 
with the deities of the country, as Hikohohomi- 
mi-no-Mikoto, Kanko, and so forth, he gets the 
credit of being sincere in his belief. 












* 
Pale 

Count Katsu was a retainer of the Shogun. 
At the time of the Restoration he succeeded by 
courageous conduct in rescuing the House 
of Tokugawa from utter destruction. Subse- 
quently he was for a short time Minister of 
State for the Navy, but he soon retired from 
office. The public always refused, however, to 
regard him as a private individual. He is fond 
of conversation, and very often astonishes his 
listeners with witty savings. ‘Though somewhat 
stricken in years, he is still strong and active, 
spending his time in writing books. Above all 
he is distinguished by magnanimity, Among his 
visitors are men of.all sorts and conditions of life, 
officials, party politicians, conservative malcon- 
tents, and so forth, but he listens and is listened 
to by all with frankness and friendship. ‘* The 
presence of a man of such weighty character is 
of great importance in an age like the present, 
when folks are becoming more and more un- 
steady,” opines the critical Ajiya, Was there 
ever an era that did not seem degraded in the 
eyes of those growing old in it? 


THE AMBRICAN SECRETARY OF STATE, 
TELEGRapuic news received on Monday in Tokyo 
announces that Mr. J. W. Foster has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Blaine as Secretary of 
State. Mr. Foster has served as United States 
Representative in several capitals and has dis- 
tinguished himself in connection with work of 
special treaty making. It was at one time expect- 
ed that he might come to Tokyo as Mr. Swift’s 
successor, but either the claims of home poli- 
lics were too strong, or the idea, at one time 
entertained, that American trade with Japan 
might be greaty promoted by diplomatic efforts 
was abandoned. 








JAPANESE AND FOREIGN PAINTING. 
Sxverat of the Japanese newspapers—the Wip- 
pon, the Nichi Nichi, the Hochi, aud the Vo- 
miuri—have created a sensation by publishing 
singular statements about the foreign school of 
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painting in Japan. Three years ago this school 
was regularly organized under the presidency 
of men like Viscount Enomoto and Mr. Wata- 
nabe Koki. We do not mean that a school 
actually exists in the ordinary sense of the word. 
A society only has been formed under the name 
of Megi Bijutsu-kat. From the first its mem- 
bers seem to have laboured under a sense of 
unpopularity and opposition. Their periodical 
exhibitions showed steady progress, some of the 
pictures being of more than average merit, But 
the Japanese student of Western pictorial art 
has a terribly up-hill road to travel. He finds 
scarcely any patrons among his own country- 
men, Elaborately framed oil and water colours 
are entirely out of place ina Japanese house. 
Their hope of finding a market in this country 
is about as rusy as would be the hope for 
Leighton or Tadema in London did he paint 
upon long strips of silk with ivory-tipped sidu 
and brocade borders. Moreover, the conditions 
of life in the houses of Japanese artists are not 
suited for the production of such pictures, and 
the painters are entirely excluded from access 
to the great galleries where the Western student 
acquires his best education. But despite these 
difficulties steady progress has been made, and 
much resolution is shown. In connection with 
the Chicago World's Fair the artists resolved to 
make a strenous effort, and to send pictures to 
the value of seventy thousand yen. But this 
design has now been abandoned, and it is in 
connection with its abandonment that the sen- 
sation has been created. For the Newspapers: 
referred to state that the artists came to this 
resolve in consequence of the determined op- 
position encountered by their school at the 
hands of conservative Japanese. The motive 
of the opposition is represented as nothing less 
than a desire to exterminate Western pictorial 
art altogether in Japan, by closing the places 
where instruction is given in it, withholding all 
recognition from its products at domestic exhi- 
bitions, and placing every possible obstacle in 
the path of its pursuit. ‘According to reports 
published by the above journals, especially the 
Nippon, some artists of the Western school, 
ata recent meeting held in the Imperial Hotel, 
Tokyo, alleged that Mr. Kuki, Director-General 
of the Imperial Museum, had expressed a re- 
solve to do everything in his power for the de- 
struction of their art and for the revival of 
the pure Japanese style, and that this declara- 
tion of hostility, coming from such an influen- 
tial quarter, was one of their reasons for re- 
solving to send no pictures to Chicago. Mr. 
Kuki, however, has addressed to the Nippon 
the following letter :— 








Str,—In the miscellaneous items of your issue 
of to day, I find a paragraph to the effect that ata 
meeting held by artists in oils at the Imperial 
Hotel, I was charged with having delivered a lec- 
lure urgi the abolition of oil painti and that 
the oil-painters, being much angered’ in conse- 
quence, determined to abandon their intention of 
sending pictures to the Chicago World’s Fair, 
There is not the slightest foundation for the asser- 
tion that T delivered such a lecture. Not only 
lave I delivered no lecture since last year on the 
subject of fine art, but also [have never expressed 
myself in favour of abolishing the school of oil- 

I greatly regret that the artists in oils 
should have decided upon a policy of abstention 
in consequence of such a false rumour, [shall be 
much obliged if you will publish this contradiction, 
With reference to the above letter, the Nippon 
wonders what proof the artists in oils will be 
able to furnish of their allegation, and adds 
that, if they can furnish no proof, they will oc- 
cupy the unpleasant position of having com- 
mitted suicide under a silly delusion. 














THE NATIONAL UNION. 
Tue Kokkaé writes thus :-— 


“The members of the so-called Anti Popular 
Party organized a Club during the last session of 
the Diet under the uame of the Chuo Kosho-kai, 
their object being to provide sof coms 
cating their policy to other political badie: 
jometimes they held meetings, but the arrange. 
ment proved by no means convenient, so that some 
of the members proposed to establish permanent 
political or sucial associations alter the adjamument 
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of the House. ‘This proposition obtained consider: 
able support. ‘Thus on the 2oth ultimo, Messrs. 
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Watanabe, Tsuda, Sone, and some others assembled 
at the Imperial Hotel, and conferred about the 
nature of the new association. Mr. Kataoka and 
others were opposed to the idea of organizing a 
non political association, They claimed that the 
time is not suited to such vague methods of conduct 
ing political affairs, and contended that a publicly 
ackuowledged political association ought to be 
established, consisting of ail the elements opposed 
to the Min-to. Some of the elder members, how 
ever, traversed Mr. Kataoka’s argument on the 
ground that things are not yet tipe for the organi 
zation of an association on such a scale. It was 
ultimately agreed to form a uon political club, the 
members of which should exchange their know. 
ledge aud experience for the welliare of the 
country, and by watching the course of events, 
create a new political patty. It was decided to 
name the club the Kokumin Kyokai (National 
Union), and to hold a general meeting on the 
1st of November next, when a resolution should 
be finally adopted as to making the club political 
or otherwise. Curiously enough Messrs. Suye- 
matsu Kencho, Inouye Kakugoro, and other most 
distinguished members of the Anti-Popular Party, 
are not included in the list of the club. It is said 
that Count Ito, father-in-law of Mr. Suyematsu, 
was originally in favour of establishing such an as- 
sociation, but that afterwards he became decidedly 
opposed to it, and consequently his son-in-law re 
frains from joining it. As for Mr. Inouye Kaku- 
goro, he has found favour with Counts Matsugata, 
Goto, and Viscount Takashima : in fact he is their 
tool. But these members of the Cabinet are far 
from pleased with the step taken by Count Saigo 
and Viscount Shinagawa in resigning their seats in 
the Privy Council to place themselves at the head 
of the National Union, Therefore Mr. Inouye 
abstains from joining the Union, acting by con- 
fidential advice. These rumours sound natural, 
but there are other reasons which prevent Messis. 
Suyematsu and Inouye from becoming members 
of the Union, My, Suyematsu is nota man tolend 
his name hastily to any new enterprise, unless he 
is fimly persuaded that the project will last. 
Moreover, he does not like to be used by others as a 
tool, or to have his merits obscured by the shadow 
of aleader. Hence he is patiently waiting to see 
the result of the new enterprise, and to determine 
the proper time for him to join it, Mr. Inouye, 
again, is a man who dislikes to join any affair 
started by others, aud since he hay been favoure 
ably Weated by Count Matsugata and other mem 
bers of the Cabinet, there is no necessity for him 
to serve Count Saigo or Viscount Shinagawa 
against his own inclinations, Moreover, he does 
not like to work under Messrs, Watanabe, Sone, 
and others whom he sevards as his inferiors 
politically. Thus these two men and some others 
ave now watching the issue of the undertaking, but 
as the policy followed by the members of the Na- 
tional Union does not differ from that of either Me. 
Suyematsu or Mr. Inouye, all these personal feel 
ings will be merged soon’ in the interests of the 
country, and the politicians now standing aloof 
will throw in their lot with the Union, Messrs. 
Kataoka, Ushiba, and others, who are engaged in 
commerce, will not be able to jain the Union, as 
such an act might injure their firms, They will 
therefore stand outside the union and support it, 
There isa tumour that the Union intends to en- 
gage in a political campaign soon, but the story is 
quite unfounded. When the promoters assembled 
atthe Imperial Hotel, Mr. S: id thatilit should 
be decided to organize an association the, members 
must determine a settled policy before separating. 
For unless a definite policy be known to every 
one, each might deliver lectures or make speeches 
out of his own head, and the result would be con 
tradictions calculated to rouse the suspicions of 
the people. He then presented a statement of the 
motives of the association, but expressly explained 
that it was not to be regarded as the policy of the 
association, [u fact, the members intend to wait 
until the general meeting in November, when it 
will be decided whether the association shall be 
political or not, and ils policy will be definitely 
settled. Till then they will not take any decisive 
step. Some trouble has been experienced. Many 
of the influential members are by no means 
clined to support the present Government through 
thick and thing they intend to attack official 
measures of which they disapprove, as they do not 
wish to be slaves of the clan statesmen. What will 
become of the association after the general meeting 
next November, it is impossible to predict now, 
a7 

The Hochi Shimbun also has some interest- 
ing, but of course partial, remarks on the same 
subject: 

It is a well known fact that Mr. Watanabe Koki 
has been visiting members of the House of Peers, 
and begging them to joi the Popular Union. He 
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points out that the Union is not established for the 
protection of government, or solely to support 
the Cabinet. In fact he is so pusillanimous that he 
does not venture to state the real object of the as 
sociation. It is, however, reported that he has pre 
sented a document, written by himself, to every 
member of the Upper House visited by him, toge- 
ther with a copy of the statement of the Union’s 
eS. he following is a translation of the 
document:—“ The existence of a State involves 
that of the people forming it, and there never yet 
has been a case where the people were wealthy and 
trangiil while the State was neither prosperous nor 
peacelul. A State and its people are practically a 
unit in respect of prosperity and power. Accord 

ing, however, to the time and its ciccumsiances, 
the distribulion of wealth among the people and 
the degree of their teanquillity differ more or less. 
The polity of the Japanese empire is without peer 

Foity millions of people are ruled by a Sovereign 
belonging to arace of monarchs whose lineal succes 
sion has remained unbroken for ages. ‘Thenational 
manners and customs have been transmitted simi- 
larly. In short the Japanese are one family, pure 
and simple. It is grossly er:oneous to compare 
us with foreigners who have formed States either 
by uniting peoples of different origins or by usurp: 

ing neighbouring territories, the manners and 
customs of which are different in every case. The 
duty of people living under such a polity as ours 
is to govern the country by the united power of 
the high and the low. Our Imperial Constitution 
suits our polity. It was freely granted to us by Our 
Sovereign for the purpose of uniting all classes, 
preserving our peace with foreign countries, ex- 
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tending national prestige abroad, and promot 
ing the welfare and tranquillity of the people. 
Our system cannot for a moment be compared 
with that existing in foreign States where the 
Prince was distinct from his people, and the people 
struggled to acquire for themselves a portion of 
the administrative power, peace being at last re 
stored by effecting a compromise. Every loyal sub- 
ject of this empne ought to regard the August 
Viaperiel “Savescizn cag Aly, master aiid lather, 
and, in obedience to the Constitution, should 
work harmoniously together at home, and for the 
inciease of the national prestige abroad, so as 
to preserve our independence. If each individual 
seeks to enforce his own opinion, and by borrowing 
strange ideas based on the manners and customs 
of foreign lands, involve the people in political dis- 
putes, he will bring upon his country slights from 
abioad, and will str up sedition at home. Such 

suredly is not the duty of any subject of this emp 
The empire having long temamed in a secluded 
corner of the Orient, our civilization is not well 
developed. Occidental countries evolved their 
arts and their experience amid the friction of com= 
petition and contest. Thus, in respect of national 
defences, of agriculture, of industries, and of com 
merce, in short of everything which constitutes the 
wealth and power of a nation, they have reached 
ahigher standard than us: It behoves us, there- 
fore, to work with harmony and vigour so as lo 
secure these various advantages and thus bridge 
over the interval by which we have fallen short 
of the world’s progress during the last’ many 
hundreds of years, There devolves upon us the 
xlave responsibility of equipping the nation to com 
pete with counties alteady so far advanced, In 
foreign States, the evil of excessive individual com 
petition in politics and in industries has been al- 
ready recognised and abandoned, The principle ol 
individualism, if carried too far in practice, interferes 
with administrative control, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, acts injurionsly to public interest and 
Uanquillity. Lu factSuch a principle may bring total 
destruction upon the country, Whether in politics 
or in commerce, it is necessary to pursue the prin- 
ciple of combining small bodies to form large ones, 
in which the people of the country are cO»perators. 
By this means only can individual welfare and na- 
tional prosperity be safely compassed, In obedi- 
ence tothe above reasons we argue in favour of 
preserving one central administrative control, side 
by side with the self-government of individuals and 
the organization of political bodies. By making 
the delences of the country so strong that no pos 
sibility of attack shall present itself, peace and 
Happiness will be secured to the people. We are 
in favour of encomaging and protecting the enter 
prises of the people, so that their wealth may 
be increased. We are in favour of promoting 
education and sanitary works as national enter 
prises, and extending them to every part of the 
Empire, We regard foreign trade and emi 
giation as undertakings urgently necessary for 
the peaple, and we are therefore in favour of 
affording every convenience for their prosecu 




























































hon by due encouragement and protection, We 
helieve that all facilities of communication, as 
posts, telegiaphs, maritime Uansport, and. raile 


ways, ale vital lo the public interest, and we are 
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in favour of promoting them, Further, agricul: 
tural, industial, and commercial enterprises all 
contribute to the general prosperity. ‘Therefore, 
if private strength be insufficient for organizing 
or-extending such works, we are in favom of 
granting subsidies either fram the State or fiom 
corporate bodies, We are also in favour of 1e- 
covering out tariff and judicial autonomy, so that 
all privileges enjoyed by foreigners shall be re- 
gulated entively by the laws of the laud, auless 
specially arranged by veaty,  Inaccordance with 
the above principles, we seek to organize the affairs 
of the country, and develop the wealth of its peuple, 
At the same tine we would preserve the manners 
and customs of the nation and inci ease the spirit of 
independence. Thus the abuses of favowing 
the people of certain provinces in preference to 
others will be uprooted, and by the equal repre- 

ation of the people in the Diet, the impartial 
working of administrative machinery will be 
secured. Further, while reducing taxes, equa- 
lizing their incidence, and simplifying the method 
of their collection, we must not hesitate to 
grant the necessary expenses for the uses of the 
nation, Administrative expenditures ought to be 
economised in order to devote larger sums lo works 
of public benefit, but, on the other hand, the people 
also must avoid incurring needless outlay. ‘Then 
the wealth of the nation will naturally inciease, 
and the happivess of its people be assured. It is 
out desire, in accordance with these. principles, to 
encomage the people to form a strong union to 
improve the politics and strengthen the finance of 
the country, We trust that those who approve 
the above plan will assist us, as is the duty of the 
people of this Empire, 


(Signed) Waranape Koxt. 
































THE OSAKA WATER WORKS. . 
In our paragraph of last issue on the Osaka 
Waterworks we remarked that Major-General 
Palmer's original design had been somewhat 
modified by the late Mr. Nojiri, Chief Engineer 
to the Osaka Fu, “the reason of the modifica- 
tion being that, after much difficulty, the Mil 
tary Authorities were persuaded to give permis- 
sion for a high-level reservoir to be constructed 
on the Castle Hill.” To prevent any miscon- 
ception on this subject, it may be well to add 
that the advantage of the Castle site for a ser- 
vice-reservoir, was first recognised and urged by 
General Palmer at the time of preparing the 
design, but that, as he was officially assured that 
the acquisition of the site for such a purpose 
was hopeless, his desire had to be abandoned. 
The recent cession of the site, therefore, is 
merely a tardy acquiescence in his urgent re- 
presentations of five years ago, and the revision 
ensuing from it is in no sense an improvement 
on his original conception. 














THE “ PEKING”. FUSHUN” COLLISION CASE. 


Tus arbitration case, after a week's hearing 
before Mr, Hannen in Shanghai, was conclud- 
ed on the 3oth ult, when a decision was de- 
livered entirely in favour of the Peking, the 
result being determined mainly on the observa- 
tion of the regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea, there being little or no conflict in the 
evidence heard. ‘The steamer Peding was ona 
voyage from Shanghai to Hongkong and Can- 
ton, and her captain anchored at about 4.30 
p.m. on the 6th May last somewhere to the 
southward of Elliot Island, about 80 miles from 
Shanghai, in consequence of a fog having 
come on which made the navigation dangerous. 
While the Peking lay at anchor, her bell, a 
large one, was kept ringing. Half an hour after 
she had anchored, whistling was heard, and ul- 
timately the steamer Fushun was seen. She was 
coming at considerable speed straight for the 
Peking, and there was no time to do anything 
to avoid a collision. The Fushun struck the 
Peking a right-angle blow nearly amidship ; 
there was just just time for the officers and crew 
of the Peking to scramble over the bows of the 
Fushun before the Peking sank. The Fushun's 
stem was crushed in, but she got safely up to 
Shanghai. The owners of the two steamers, 
the one German and the other Chinese, agreed 
to leave the question of the liability for the loss 
consequent on the collision to the arbitration of 
the Chief Judge of the British Supreme Court, 
Mr, Hannen. The W.-C. Daily News, in referr- 
ing Lo the [act that the master of the sunken vessel 
stuck close to the regulations, says:— A good 
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deal of surprise hasbeen expressed thata number 
of men should be found tosaythatthe would have 
used their whistle if they had been in Captain 
Schultz’ position, and it is a very good thing 
that Mr. Hannen has put his foot down firmly 
on this question, It would greatly increase the 
risks of navigation on this coast, if it were un- 
derstood that the regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea might be neglected with im- 
punity. They may not be perfect; Mr. Hannen 
indeed said, * I think this case has shown plainly 
that the regulations are not as good as they 
might be ;” but they are binding on all sailors 
until they are altered, and it would be a very 
dangerous thing if any one were to be excused 
from obeying them, because they are not perfect. 
Mr. Thomas Gray, in his Observations, warns the 
sailor “ that if in ‘fog, mist, or falling snow, he 
uses the fog-whistle and horn to make any other 
sound-signals than those specially named in Ar- 
ticle 12, and if a collision follows, he may be held 
to blame for departing from the Regulations; 
and if so, the collision may be held to be due 
to his wrongful act of default.” Captain Schuliz 
rang his bell, and thus adhered to Article 12, 
and Mr. Hannen has quite rightly found that 
no blame attaches to him for the unfortunate 
collision by which his steamer was sunk. In 
the sympathy the Arbitrator expressed for Cap- 
tain Croad everyone who knows him will con- 
cur; but it would have been disastrous if he 
had been exonerated in the present instance.” 








THE STEWART BILL. 
Tue history of the Stewart Bill and its exact 
provisions are probably not familiar to many 
of our readers. The Bill was introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, in 
December, 1891, under the title of “ A Bill to 
provide for the free coinage of gold and silver 
bullion and for other purposes.” It provided 
that the unit of value in the United States 
should be a dollar of 4124 grains of silver, or 
of 28.4, grains of standard gold; and that any 
owner of gold or silver bullion might deposit it, 
in sums of not less than $100, in any United 
States Mint, to be coined into standard dollars 
without charge, and that the Treasury should 
be authorized to issue gold and silver certificates 
therefor. The Bill was placed on the Calendar 
in February, 1892, with an adverse report from 
the Senate Committee on Finance. Public 
opinion then regarded the fate of the Bull as 
sealed, but on May 26th the Senate, by 28 (16 
Democrats, 10 Republicans, and 2 Alliance 
Senators) against 20 (17 Republicans and 3 
Democrats), voted to take up the Bill, and it 
has now been passed by a slender majority of 
four, It has still to go before the House of 
Representatives, however, and in the unlikely 
event of the latter's passing it, the President's 
veto would doubtless be interposed. If the Bill 
became law, its effect would be to make 15.37 
the gold and silver ratio in the United States, 
whereas the real ratio at present is nearly 20. 





THR EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Te annual meeting of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion came to a close on Saturday evening, the 
2nd of July, after a busy session of four full 
days. The occasion was marked by the deep 
interest taken in all the institutions and vari- 
ous departments of work. Some important 
measures were taken which will no doubt 
have a great influence in shaping the future 
work and success of the Mission, One ap 
plicant was recommended for licence to 
Preach, one was voted his recommendation 
to deacon’s orders and one to elder’s orders. 
The body was composed of 9 elders, 3 deacons, 
six probationers, 1 local deacon, and 4 local 
probationers, a total of twenty-three. Three 
young men made application for admission into 
the Theological Seminary and were unanimous- 
ly recommended. The number of students will 
therefore be 13 during the coming year. Seve- 
ral changes were made in regard to some of the 
fields of labour, transferring preaching places 
from one to another charge, and some new 
polnts were recommended to be taken up dur- 
ing the coming year. The statistics show a 
moderate increase in membership, the total 
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number being 488.  Itinerant preachers 18, 
deaths 4, expelled 30, moved away 50, newly 
received 130, adults baptized 79, contributions 
for church work yen 575.17, for benevolent 
purposes yen 187.81. Sunday schools 29, 
scholars §90, applicants for baptism 111. A 
monthly paper, the Fukuin no Tsukai, devot- 
ed to the interesis of the mission, will be 
undertaken during the coming year, and will be 
supported for a time by the home Board of 
Missions. A moderate attempt at the publica- 
tions of evangelical tracts will also be made. 
A unanimous motion was carried requesting 
the Senior Bishop, J. J. Esher, to come to Japan 
hext year and organize the work into a regular 
Annual Conference. The authorization for this 
step was given by the General Conference of the 
church which met in Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A., 
last October. The Sunday Services were well 
attended and over two hundred yen was col- 
lected and subscribed for mission work,  Fit- 
ing and strong resolutions were passed upon 
the subjects of education, temperance, and 
Sunday schools. A proposition to improve the 
course of study in the Seminary was submitted, 
and recommended for consideration to the fa- 
culty of the school. The outlook for the com- 
ing year is very hopeful, and each member 
hopes that the success of this year may be in- 
creased an hundred-fold in the next. 





THE MITSU BISHI SAVINGS BANK. 
Ir seems worth while again to note that the 
119th National Bank has opened a Savings 
Bank. This Branch pays 5} per cent interest 
on deposits ranging from 5 to 1,000 yen. Money 
deposited may be withdrawn at any time. One 
of the conditions is that deposits and with- 
drawals shall not be made by substitutes. The 
owner of the money entrusted to the Bank is 
furnished with a pass book, in which all deposits 
and withdrawals are made. Nothing less than 
5 yen can be either deposited or withdrawn, The 
high rate of interest has, it is said, induced a 
large number of Japanese to entrust their savings 
to the Bank. ‘This, perhaps, accounts for the 
fact that it has not been considered necessary to 
advertise the new branch in foreign newspapers. 


THE TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS AND TREATY 
REVISION, 
Tux Fisi Shimpo, in a recent issue, discusses a 
line of policy, vés-2 vis foreigners, which has 
always found advocates in and out of Govern- 
meni ranks. Exasperated at the slowness of 
the negotiations on Treaty Revision and their 
meagre result, certain Japanese politicians have, 
from time to time, urged the Government to treat 
foreigners in a less courteous and considerate 
manner than has hitherto been customary. The 
disadvantages of the present system are not 
sufficiently realised by foreigners, say these con- 
troversialists, on account of the lenient manner 
in which they are treated by the Government, 
Let this liberal policy be abandoned. Let no- 
thing be conceded to foreigners that is not 
stipulated for in the letter of the Treaties 
Pursue this plan till foreigners begin to realise 
the unpleasantness of the situation, and they will 
no longer regard Treaty Revision with the list- 
lessness they now show. Whether the Govern- 
ment would be justified in following such a 
policy the #7 i3 not prepared to say. But of 
one thing it is certain, namely, that the adoption 
of any such methods as those recommended 
would exercise a most baneful influence on the 
minds of the nation atlarge. Harsh treatment 
of a foreigner by the Government would be in- 
terpreted by the people to mean that he was not 
a persona grata to the Authorities, and it is not 
to be supposed that distinctions drawn by officials 
would be drawn by the people. The severity of 
the Government would be surpassed by that of 
the people, The Government would make the 
foreigners yoke heavy, but the people would 
make it heavier ; the Government would chastise 
with whips, but the nation would resort to 
scorpions. And what would be the result of 
such treatment, asks the Zi, on that large num- 
ber of foreigners who come to Japan without 
knowing anything about the character of her 
people? It would prejudice them against the 
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race, and they would return to their native lands 
and spread such reports about the incivilities 
they had met with in this country that the effect 
ing of Treaty Revision would be out of the 
question, The present reluctance of foreign- 
ers to come under Japanese jurisdiction is 
solely owing to the fact that they distrust the 
Japanese; and this distrust is founded on 
ignorance. At present, mutual ignorance of 
each other's ways characterises the mass of 
foreigners and Japanese alike, as is abundantly 
illustrated by things of common occurrence. To 
show how, while this ignorance exists, acts prompt- 
ed by the best of motives are misinterpreted, 
the ¥i may allade to the fact that the naming 
of asteamer The Empress of Fapan by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was con- 
sidered by some Japanese to be a gross insult 
to the nation, they not being familiar with this 
method of showing honour. Nothing but mu- 
tual knowledge can engender mutual respect, 
and the attainment of such knowledge would be 
impossible were encouragement given to thecom: 
mission of unfriendly acts by the people. The #4 
is not concerned about the course the Govern- 
ment may pursue, but it lays stress on the 
importance of the nation at large adopting 
a friendly and conciliatory attitude to foreigners, 
and reminds its readers that upon their way 
of treating the numerous foreign visitors who 
come to these shores will depend the opinion 
of foreigners generally as to the qualifications of 
Japan to be admitted to the comity of Western 
nations. 








There is no denying that certain officials 
have, on and off, recommended the adoption of 
the line of policy to which the Fijé refers, and 
occasionally measures have been taken which, 
by some foreign observers, have been cited as a 
proof of the regard in which the policy is held. 
But we are of opinion that no Japanese Cabinet 
has ever seriously thought of resorting to such 
extreme measures. It has always been recog- 
nised that the step would most certainly defeat its 
ownend. At the present time, with a decided 
reaction against foreign methods and insti- 
tutions, were the Government to take the field 
against foreigners there is no saying what 
the issue might be. The #7 is quite right in 
affirming that the present temper of the nation 
would lead it to interpret firmness of Govern- 
ment policy as an indication of absolute aver- 
sion to foreigners, and in that case it is easy to 
see how, in the name of loyalty, the greatest 
outrages on foreign life and property might be 
committed at any time. Despite the boasted in- 
fluence of the new competitors for administra- 
tive power, there is no denying that the feelings 
and the conduct of the mass of the Japanese 
is greatly guided by the policy of the men 
who have held the reins of Government ever 
since the beginning of the Meiji era. This fact 
is well known to men in power, and accounts 
in part for the extreme caution with which 
they have acted in all matters that concern 
foreigners. The cry fora more stringent policy 
vis-a-vis foreigners comes from the conservative 
section of the nation, and is taken up by hot- 
blooded youths to whom any measures are wel- 
come that are calculated to cause commotion and 
that promise opportunities of earning distinction, 
Very probably increased advocacy of the policy 
referred to, noticeable in some quarters, accounts 
for the serious manner in which the Jiji discus- 
ses the question. 





MARRIAGE OF HLH. PRINCE KOMATSU. 
On Wednesday the fashionable quarter of Tokyo 
presented an animated scene owing to the wed- 
ding of His Imperial Highnegs Prince Komatsu 
Yorihito, which took place at his residence in 
Nagatacho. The Prince recently returned from 
a long stay—seven years we believe—in Europe. 
He served for some time in the navies of Eng- 
land and France, and acquired to perfection the 
carriage and bearing of anaval officer. Posses- 
sing a fine physique, a handsome face, dressing 
invariably in faultless Bond-street fashion, and 
driving a stylish equipage with all the skill of a 
finished whip, his Imperial Highness represents 
the most advanced type of young Japan. The 
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bride was Lady Yaye, daughter of Marquis Yama- 
nouchi Yodo, formerly feudal chief of Tosa, one 
of the most powerful clans in Japan. The wed- 
ding ceremony followed the orthodox Japa- 
nese custom, the bride being accompanied 
at 10 a.m. to the house of the bridegroom by 
HE. the Minister of Stale for the Imperial 
Household and Viscountess Hijikata, who, act- 
ing in the capacity of Wakodo, had arranged the 
preliminaries. The brida! carriage, on its way 
from Hakozaki-cho, was escorted by a troop of 
Imperial Body-guards and a number of Police 
Inspectors. Lady Yaye, we read in the vernacular 
press, was dressed in white silk with along train, 
and carried a bouquet of rare flowers, while the 
Prince wore naval uniform. The room for the 
ceremony—which, as many of our readers are 
doubtless aware, takes the form of exchanging 
wine-cups—was brilliantly decorated. After 
the ceremony the bride retired to change her 
costume, and presently re-appeared in a travel- 
ling dress of ‘white silk with delicate purple 
embroidery, the Prince, in the meanwhile, 
having exchanged his naval uniform for an 
evening-dress suit. At noon the wedding 
breakfast was served, Vircountess Hijikata, Mr. 
Takasaki, the Poet, and Mrs. Takasaki, and 
Mr. Nagasaki, Private Secretary in the Imperial 
Household, and Mrs. Nagasaki, being among 
the guests. At 1.30 p.m., Viscount Ayanokoji, 
an Imperial Chamberlain, arrived on behalf of 
the Emperor to congratulate the new married 
couple and to present to them some wed- 
ding gifts; and half an hour later two Cham- 
berlains, one from the Empress and the other 
from the Prince Imperial, also arrived with 
wedding presents. Shortly afterwards the bride 
and bridegroom drove to the Palace, and were 
received in audience by the Emperor and Em- 
press. Thence they proceeded to the Akasaka 
Palace, to visit the Empress Dowager; and on 
the way back they called at the residence of 
H.1H. Prince Fushimi in Kioicho, where 
Prince Komatsu presented the bride to his 
mother, the Princess Oriko. At 7.30 p.m. they 
repaired to the residence of Prince Komatsu 
(senior) at Surugadai, where all the Imperial 
Princes and Princesses were invited to celebrate 
the union. It is stated that the bride and bride- 
groom propose to entertain their Japanese and 
foreign friends in October, when the weather 
becomes cool. 





THE GOVERNOR OF TOKYO. 
We have already noted the existence of some 
excitement in Tokyo about the rumoured re- 
moval of Governor Tomita. The subject was 
brought up at the City Assembly's Meeting last 
Tuesday, when Mr. Kirihara Sutezo introduced 
a motion for the election of five to investigate 
the matter, He said that, according to the Law 
of the Special Municipal Organization, the Go- 
vernor is also Head of the City (Shicho), and 
in that capacity the City Councillors have a 
right to elect him. His removal by the mere 
fiat of the Administration without reference to 
the City Assembly would be a violation of that 
right, and as the rumours generally circulated 
with respect to Governor Tomita’s removal had 
not been contradicted by the authorities, the 
Assembly should take some steps. The motion 
was supported by Mr. Nakamura Yasuke, who 
made the point that since cure had never been 
found possible in these cases, prevention must 
be resorted to. Hitherto, on the occasion of 
good Governors being removed from their pre- 
fectures, the people had often petitioned the 
Government against the step. But such peti- 
tions had always been presented after the actaal 
issue of the order of removal, and in no in- 
stance had they been successful. He therefore 
urged the advisability of anticipating the Go- 
yernment’s action. Another advocate of the 
motion was Mr. Ogawa Michizo, who, however, 
advised the more thorough course of opening 
direct. communication with the Authorities, 
The other side of the question was set forth by 
Mr. Izawa Shugo, who reminded the Assembly 
that the appointment and dismissal of officials 
are specially included by the Constitution among 
the Imperial Prerogatives, and that, consequent- 
ly, the Assembly had no business to interfere 
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as proposed. Mr. Kojima moved as an amend- 
ment that the discussion of the subject be post- 
poned, and a majority voted in that sense. It 
seems to us that the Assembly's injudicious ad- 
vocacy is likely to do more harm than good to 
Governor Tomita. 


TRAGEDY IN CHINA TOWN. 
Aout two o'clock on Thursday afternoon, the 
particular portion of the Settlement of Yoko- 
hama, known as China-town, and about which 
h an air of general disorderliness and 
ruffianism, was startled by hearing the quick 
sharp cracks of revolver firing proceeding from 
the direction of No. 124. Immediately after- 
wards a man named Jacob Carstens, a ne’er- 
do-well, disowned by all the Consulates, was 
seen running from the house with a revolver in 
his hand. A British Marine, who was passing, 
seeing the desperate condition of the man, 
knocked him down, and three Japanese Police- 
men rushed up to the spot, Carstens, however, 
rose to his feet, and shooting wildly, wounded 
all of the constables, one in the face and back 
of the neck, the others in the legs. He then 
turned his weapon upon himself, inflicting a 
wound in his own leg, from which heswooued. In 
this condition he waseasily arrested. By this time 
au entrance had been effected at the house, 
No. 124, and it was soon discovered that it had 
been the scene of a most deliberate murder. 
Carstens, it appears had that morning been libe- 
rated from gaol, having been incarcerated by the 
Japanese police for five days. He seems to 
have imagined that a man named Beatty was 
the cause of his imprisonment, so immediately 
upon quitting the gaol he went in search of him 
with a bull-dog six-chambered revolver. He 
found his victim lying down on a bed at 124. 
and, after a few high words had passed 
between them, he raised his revolver and 
shot the prostrate man five times in the head 
and neck, one bullet penetrating to the brain, 
Having accomplished this work of vengeance, 
Carstens left the house in search of a man 
named Valentine, but, fortunately for the lat- 
ter individual, he was interrupted as before 
mentioned. Upon making enquiries this morn- 
ing it was ascertained that Carstens had re- 
covered consciousness, while the wounds of the 
policemen had been examined and found to be 
very severe. Constable Murakami Seitaro was 
shot in the mouth, and the ball passed through 
his shoulder. Constable Masuda Shichigoro 
was struck on the left thigh, and the ball passed 
right through. Constable Sunaga Keijiro is 
also wounded on the left thigh. 
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A jury was at once empannelled at the British 
Court-house, before James Troup, Esq., Coroner, 
which consisted of Messrs. H. W. Lea, foreman, 
A. Rogers, and K. F. Crawford. The evidence 
of Dr. Wheeler was taken, who deposed to the 
nature and character of the fatal wounds received 
by the murdered man. The Court then ad- 
journed till 9 o'clock this morning. 





A FINANCIAL OPERATION. 
Tre great Burnay sale of port wine, which began 
on the 24th inst., says the London and China 
Express of May 27th, has been an event of 
general interest in London this week. Ten 
thousand pipes of port wine have been publicly 
sold by Messrs. Southard at the London Wool 
Exchange ; and as a pipe contains from 115 to 
119 gallons, the whole quantity is not far short 
of a million anda quarter gallons. Itis not, 
however, in the mere quantity of wine brought 
together that the interest of this sale lies. The 
unique thing ‘s, that it has all been offered for 
immediate public sale by a single firm. The 
history of the transaction presents some curious 
and interesting points. Count Burnay is at the 
head of an important financial firm in Lisbon, 
He has nothing directly to do with the wine 
trade, nor ishe a merchant; but he owns the 
privilege of minting silver. Now, silver is very 
cheap at present, as most people know, and the 
profit on coining is large; but it has to be 
bought with gold, which is extremely dear in 
Portugal. owing to the high rate of exchange. 
An English sovereign is worth about 27s. there, 
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so that the loss on the gold more than counter- 
balances the gain on the silver. Under these 
circumstances, Count Burnay hit upon an in- 
genious plan for buying gold in London by a 
great sale of port wine there, whereby two 
birds would be killed with one stone. His 
firm would avoid the loss involved by the 
rate of exchange, and his country would bene- 
fit by a big stroke of trade. Accordingly 
he approached Messrs. Southard, who soon 
Qrasped the merits of the scheme, though 
somewhat taken aback at first by its un- 
precedented magnitude. Fortunately they were 
just in the right position to carry it out, A 
member of the firm, familiar with the wine dis- 
tricis of the Douro, went out at once to arrange 
the selection and purchase of the wine, The 
wine has all been paid for in Portugal in paper 
currency ; and the pecuniary advantage of sell- 
ing it in London for gold, under the circum- 
stances just explained, is so great as to permit 
of its being disposed of even at an actual loss. 
The bottom of the whole business is the cur- 
rency question : it is not so much a mercantile 
transaction as a financial operation. 


THE SHIPWRECK AID sociETy. 
Ox the 3rd of November, 1889, the Japanese 
Shipwreck Aid Society (Sufuan Aiusat-Kat) 
was formally organized, that day being chosen 
because the Prince Imperial, Yoshihito, was 
then declared Heir to the Throne. The rules 
and general organization of the Society were 
based upon those of a similar association in 
Russia, which had elicited Count Kuroda’s ad- 
miration on the occasion of his recent tour in 
Europe. H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takehito 
is now President of the Society, and its Chair 
man and Councillors are Marquis Nabeshima, 
Viscount Fujinami, and Messrs. Kimotsuke 
Kaneyuki, Kiyoura’ Keigo, Fukuya Yasusada, 
Maruyama Sakura, and Yoshikawa Taijiro. 
The oryo Shimpo says that since the Society's 
formation it has succoured over go vessels in 
distress, rescued more than 300 mariners, and 
saved about 100,000 yen worth of property. 
Apparently the Russian authorities have con- 
ceived an interest in the Society, for they have 
applied through the Japanese Representative in 
St. Petersburg for a detailed account of the 
situations of the Society’s stations, its income, 
the nature of the boats used by it, and other 
matters. A reply is now in course of preparation. 

counT INovYR. . 
Iw a day or two, writes the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun of the 7th instant, Count Yamagata, who is 
now enjoying the fresh sea-breezes at Oiso, and 
Connt lwo, who is by the side of his sick mother 
at Odawara, and Count Kuroda, who passes his 
time fishing in Shinagawa Bay, will again as- 
semble at Count Matsukata’s, for Count Inouye 
has at last started to come to the capital from 
Yamaguchi, and has already left Kobe by the 
Saikyo Maru. His re-appearance is desired 
not only by the Camera statesmen but also by 
the forty millions of this empire. About the 
time when Count Inouye reaches Yokohama, 
Count Ito will come to the capital from Oda- 
wara and Count Yamagata from Oiso, and Count 
Kuroda also will exchange his fishing rod for the 
affairs of his country. Whether Count Oyama 
will come is a question. We believe that Count 
Inouye desired to stand aloof entirely from 
the present complications, but the time and its 
circumstances have compelled him to join the 
Camera conference. What is abundantly clear 
is that when consulted in the public interests he 
does not disregard the summons, as was shown 
by his action in the Otsu affair and on the oc- 
ion of the failure of Treaty Revision negotia- 
tions. The approaching conference of Camera 
statesmen is not a sign of unsettled troubles, 
but is an earnest of progress towards the con- 
clusion of the present political crisis. 








THE OSAKA ARSENAL’S CONTRACTS. 

| We are glad to see that the virtual monopoly 
|hitherto enjoyed by German and French con- 
[tractors in respect of the Osaka Arsenal's pur- 
chases abroad has been at length broken in 
favour of an English firm. So far as we are 
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aware, the only order placed by the Arsenal in 
England during recent years was one for 
gun-carriage material, and the result was not 
considered satisfactory, owing to the fact that 
whereas the metre system is followed at the 
Arsenal, absolutely exact metrical sections of 
bar iron are not procurable in England, where the 
standard is in feet and inches, There did not 
appear to be any valid reason, however, why 
England should not supply the steel hoops used 
at the Arsenal for shrinking over the guns 
mavufactured there. These hoops come to 
Japan completely finished on their inner surface, 
and, after being shrunk on the guns, their ex- 
terior is finished in Japan. One difficulty in 
England's way was that Japan had no inspector 
in Great Britain, All material of this character 
has to be inspected during manufacture, and 
whereas duly appointed Japanese inspectors 
were available in Germany and France, no pro- 
vision of the kind had been made in England. 
Nevertheless, British firms tendered, we believe, 
more than once for the supply of steel hoops, 
but were not able to compete with German 
prices. Now, however, Messrs. Vickers, Low 
and Company of Sheffield have obtained a con- 
tract for $90,000 worth of hoops, at prices some 
fifteen per cent. lower than the German tender. 
Moreover, an inspector has been appointed in 
England. The same firm has obtained an order 
for $40,000 worth of gun-carriage material. 








ANOTHER STEAMER ON SHOR 

AwoTugr steamer, this time a vessel owned by 
the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the Asinsheng, has been run on shore, 
and will probably become a total wreck. A 
passenger on board the vessel sends the follow- 
ing account of the accident to the Shanghai 
Mercury :—The steamer Hstnsheng of the C.M. 
S.N. Co., which left Shanghai at 9 a.m. on the 
Friday, 24th June, met with a mishap at 3 a.m. 
on Sunday, the 26th. Heavy fogs were en- 
countered during most of the voyage, and in 
one of these the vessel struck the rocks, a few 
rods north of Alceste Island. The boats were 
at once manned, and as the sea was quite 
smooth the six foreign passengers and 150 
natives, with most of their luggage, were soon 
safely landed at a litle cave on the rocky island 
close by. About noon the Feima was sighted en 
route to Chefoo, and shortly afterwards she 
picked up the passengers. The cargo is said 
to be a valuable one, and it, as well as the ship 
herself, suffered heavily. It is doubtful if she 
will ever come off. 


MURDER IN YOKOHAMA, 

On Wednesday morning a woman, aged nineteen 
years, was discovered strangled in the Public 
Garden, Settlement, opposite the Washington 
Market. The remains were taken to the Set- 
tlement Police Station. A man was also found 
drowned in the Creek near Minato Bridge the 
same morning, these two fatal events having 
originated from the same cause. The dis- 
coveries of the police go to prove that the girl 
found strangled was the daughter of a farmer 
named Sato, living at Hagiwara-mura in the 
Nakashima District of Aichi Prefecture; her 
name was Ume. The man, Kato Yasujiro, aged 
twenty-two years, who was found drowned, be- 
longed to the same village. The couple eloped 
from their native place during last April, and 
settled in Yokohama, since which time they have 
resided together ata tailor’s hopse in Shichome, 
Onoyecho. Their means werd soon exhausted, 
and poverty at last separated them from one 
another, the girl obtaining a situation as waitress 
in an ice shop at Furocho, only a day before 
the fatal affair. It seems that Kato strangled 
the girl with an apron, and then proceeding to 
the Creek committed suicide by plunging in. 
His gefa were discovered near the remains of 
the unfortunate girl. 


THE “OMI MARU.” 
Tu Omi Maru, Captain F, Devenish, 2 steamer 
belonging to the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, which left here on Sunday last for Otaru, 
via ports of call, is ashore near Yeisan-saki, a 
locality presenting great perils of navigation 








during the fogs that prevail at this time of year. 
There are good hopes of getting her off if the 
weather continues fine, as the damage is con- 
fined to one compartment forward. The Tago- 
noura Maru was at once despatched from 
Hakodate to bring off the passengers and render 
assistance, and the Kumamoto Maru left Yoko- 
hama on Wednesday at 3 p.m. with a salvage 
party and all necessary appliances. Everything, 
of course, depends on the weather. So far as 
can be ascertained, the injuries thus far received 
by the ship are not of a character to suggest any 
serious difficulty in getting her afloat, but she 
lies in a very exposed position, and unless the 
sea remains tolerably calm, her fate may soon 
be sealed. 
ane 

We have learned nothing more about the pros- 
pects of getting the Omé Maru off the rocks. 
A Japanese gunboat, the Amaé: Kan, and the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company’s Zagonoura 
‘Maru, endeavoured to tow her off on Wednes- 
day, but the atempt could scarcely have been 
considered very hopeful, as the agonoura 
Maru isa small- steamer of only some seven 
or eight hundred tons. The arrival of the 
Kumamoto Maru on the scene ought to fur- 
nish sufficient power, and doubtless the ques- 
tion of saving the vessel will be determined 
finally ina very few days. Much, as we have 
already said, depends on the weather, and for- 
tunately telegraphic news received yesterday an- 
nounces calm water and every appearance of 
continued fineness. The injury being confined 
to one compartment forward, it seems probable 
that by lightening the ship and getting her down 
by the stern, the operation of floating may be 
accomplished 





BARON K. VON BIKGELEBEN. 
H.E. Baron R. von Brecevesen, who for near- 
ly four years has represented Austria-Hungary 
at the Japanese Court, left this country on leave 
of absence on Sunday. Up to the last moment 
the exact time of the Baron's departure had not 
been published, despite of numerous inquiries, 
and it thus resulted that no demonstration of 
farewell could be made in the case of one of the 
most popular Ministers who have ever served in 
Tokyo. He was accompanied to the steamship 
City of Peking by his colleagues of the Corps 
Diplomatique and by those of his country. 
men who had been able to assure themselves of 
the time of his leaving. It is the universal 
hope that this able and much liked Minister 
may soon return to Japan, and that his health, 
which of late has not been very robust, may be 
entirely restored by the trip to Europe. 








HARMSTON’S CIRCUS. 
Tus company, which is about to visit Yoko- 
hama, has had some difficulty in obtaining a 
“pitch,” but we understand from the agent that 
a place will-be ready for them by the time they 
they arrive here. The V.-C. Daily News thus 
refers to the last performance in Shanghai :— 
“The largest audience ever collected together 
under one roof in Shanghai met at Harmston’s 
Circus on Thursday to say good-bye to this 
popular company, and especially for the benefit 
of Mr. George Harmston. The programme 
was a very good one and was very well exe- 
cuted, the Feeley family being a good attraction, 
and only equalled by the jumping contest for a 
handsome silver claret jug, between gentlemen 
riders mounted on Australian horses from Mr. 
Harmston’s stud. Mr. Sampson, on Bangalore, 
was the fortunate winner. No company has 
ever done better in Shanghai than this Circus, 
and thereisa general hope thatit will return here.” 


THE MBTAL MARKET. 
Messzs. S. W. Royst & Co., in their last Re- 
port, referring to metals, say :—‘‘ The continu- 
ance of the Durham miners’ strike has caused 
large withdrawals of pig iron from public stores 
at Glasgow, and this has kept up the price of 
warrants there, fluctuation during the month 
having been unimportant. At Middlesbro’ also 
the withdrawals from the public stores have 
been very heavy, especially during the last week, 
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and there has been an advance there of about 
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1s. 6d. per ton in prices of warrants, and of 
about 2s. 9d. in prices of hematite, during the 
last few days. At Middlesbro’ there is a better 
demand from abroad, shipments are good, and 
a short supply of iron is now distinctly notice- 
able. The manufactured iron trade in the Mid- 
lands is showing a little improvement, and 
prices are steady. The reports as to the reduc- 
tion of output have caused copper to advance, 
but it is now easier. Tin has advanced about 
£4 tos. per ton during the month, and is 
strong. Spelter has advanced a little, buc is 
easy. Lead also has advanced and is steady.” 


ACCIDENT AT THE INNAI MINE, 
Aw accident involving very serious loss of fife 
is reported from the Innai Mine in Akita Pre- 
fecture. No accurate particulars are yet to hand, 
but from what has been telegraphed we gather 
that, owing to the recent heavy rains, water 
suddenly burst into one of the shafts, causing 
the death of over sixty miners who were caaght 
by the flood, and hemmed in before any aid 
could be rendered. The Innai Mine is the 
property of Mr. Furukawa Ichibei, who pur- 
chased it some years ago from the Government 
for 75,000 yen. It is situated near the town of 
Ginzan-machi (silver-miae town) in the Okutsu 
district of Akita Prefecture, and is about 740 
feet above the sca level. During the past three 
centuries silver, a small quantity of gold, and 
some lead have been found at the place, the 
silver ore containing 2} per cent. of silver and 
1 per cent. of lead. 


CLERICAL STAGB-ACTORS. 

Tuis is in many respects a land of surprises. 
We have had sosh# actors, and now, according 
to the Hochi Shimbun, we are to have reverend 
priests figuring on the stage. A priest called 
Tanaka, belonging to the Shingon Sect, has 
announced that from the 3st prox, a series of 
stage performances, designed to illustrate the 
chief events in the life of the patron saint of the 
Sect, Kobodaishi, will be given at the Fukuro- 
kuza, Akasaka. Some 20 priests will take part 
in the play. The Hoch? praises the ingenuity 
of the scheme. It will no doubt result in filling 
the coffers of its promoters, as the novelty of 
the proceedings will attract crowds. As to the 
propriety of the uew departure, the Japanese re- 
ligious devotee holds very different views from 
most Westerns: though it is a question whether 
some of the ceremonies performed by the Greek 
Church, for instance, differ essentially from other 
forms of theatrical representation. 


YOKOHAMA SEAMEN'S MISSION. 
Tue social entertainment given on Thursday at 
the Seamen's Mission passed off in a highly 
satisfactory manner, and about 150 sailors and 
their friends were present. All seemed thorough- 
ly to enjoy themselves, and joined heartily in 
the frequent applause which greeted each lady 
and gentleman who contributed to their entertain- 
ment. The night was warm, but with the aid 
of a liberal supply of aérated waters no great 
inconvenience was experienced. On such oc- 
casions during the summer season the need of 
a good punkah to keep the air moving is felt. 
Who, asks the Chaplain, will supply the need ? 


MR. L. G. BATON WOOLLEY, 

Says the Bedfordohtre Standard:—At the Levée 
held by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught on be- 
half of Her Majesty the Queen on May 12th, 
Mr. L. G. Eaton Woolley was presented by Major 
Lamorock Flower, Mr, Eaton Woolley is an old 
Bedford Grammar boy, and the eldest son of 
Mrs, W. A. Woolley, alady well known in Bed- 
ford, and late of Japan. Mr. Eaton Woolley is 
a most promising young fellow, and deserves 
the honour just conferred upon him. He isa 
member of a very old family, and a relative of 
his held an official appointment at Buckingham 
Palace for over thirty years. Mr. L. G. Eaton 
Woolley expects shortly to proceed to Japan. 


THE CABINET. 
It was expected that permanent holders of the 
portfolios of Home Affairs and of Justice would 
be announced in the early days of the present 
month, but the present programme is to defer a 
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decision until Count Inouye can_ be consulted 
as to the policy of the Cabinet. The Count has 
been telegraphically requested to return to the 
capital for the purpose of taking part in a con- 
ference, and has signified his compliance. It 
is believed that he set out from Mitajiriin Yama- 
guchi on the 4th instant. In that event his 
arrival in Tokyo may be looked for about the 
8th, and the appointment of the new Ministers of 
Home Affairs and of Justice would doubtless 
take place about the middle of the month. 


SCHOOL OF THE MORNING STAR. 
Tue Summer Commencement Exercises at the 
School of the Morning Star, in Tokyo, came off 
on Thursday afternoon in the presence of S. G. 
Mgr. Osouf, Archbishop of Tokyo, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, and a large number of visitors, 
both Japanese and foreign. The boys, as usual, 
afforded manifest proof of the unsparing pains 
and intelligent care devoted to their education, 
Moreover, they all looked healthy and happy. 
and the number of prizes won by them showed 
how successfully industry is encouraged by the 
system pursued at this excellent school, which 
now includes among its students the sons of 
many of the leading foreign and Japanese re- 
sidents of Japan. The following is the pro- 
gramme of exercises :-— 
Cheeur d’onverture :—Céléhrons, chers ami 
Alfred, a drama by. adapted). 
‘Altved, King of E : 
Gabba! a Farmers. 
Gandelin, Gubba’s Father... 
fan (ibcer of Alfred 
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J. Darbier, 
Re van der Heyden 
ssn: Je Mason, 








‘Kunz von Gersau ., rakami. 
Ruodi der Fischer anno. 
Jennt der Fischerknaby 2th. Rishow, 
Wilhelm Tell. : A. Dewette, 
L’Orchestre du  Pére Kraickeio™ (charge camique) . E Wuza. 





Cheeur: Super fumnina Babylonis ... 

Extraits de l'avocat Patelin ...... 
‘Monsieur Bacelin, avocat 
Monsieur Guillaume, dr 


.... par Ch. Gounod, 
Bruevs et Palsprat, 
sou J Paternostro, 

H Brinkley. 
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Avne'e’, berger de Gu PB. Paternostea 
Bartolin. jace du village : Ch. Eymard, 
Cheeur des Soldats de V'opera ** Paust™ par Gouned, arranse 
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pour piano par Brinley Richards... 
Chashin Kagami. 
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rer Tomeyaku 



















Ronin Oishi Kuranosuke 
Rondo de Mazas quatuor 





ter violon—A. Dewette, i F Ribeiro. 
paar E/Puwys, PB. Paternostro, 
Hi Meinkley, D. Weed, 
A. 


Laferriere, G, Nez-Vignetti, 
lig. Hall. 
Le Pays, Pas redoublé par Violet. 

DISHHIBUTION DES PRIX, 


KIM-OK-KUM. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun and the Kokkat both 
publish sensational ramours about the Korean 
refugee Kim-ok-Kun, who has now enjoyed the 
privilege of asylum for several years in Japan, 
where he is known as Iwata Shusaku. “About 
four years ago it was asserted that the Ko- 
rean Government had endeavoured to have 
Kim assassinated in Japan, and this story is 
now resuscitated. Our contemporaries allege 
that when Messrs. Ogawa and Omiwa recently 
brought some Korean students to study in 
Japan, they were accompanied by an official 
who was under secret orders to compass the 
death of Kim, This official is represented as a 
man of resources. Penmanship is his great 
forte, and he is said to be travelling to- 
wards the capital, via the Tokaido, paying his 
expenses by writing ideographs for scrolls and 
so forth. His arrival in Tokyo is expected soon. 
This man’s mission was preceded by a similar 
attempt in March last, when two Koreans, 
coming to Japan, exhibited a document from 
the authorities in Sdul authorizing them to kill 
Kim,andendeavoured to procure assistance from 
certain Japanese. Unsuccessful in their effort, 
they returned to Korea about a month back, 
and were severely punished for their failure. 
The same journals allege that the Korean Go- 
vernment's reasons for desiring to make away 
with Kim-ok-Kun are that the Tai-won-Kun has 
memorialized the Throne urging the necessity 
of getting rid of the notorious plotter, and that 
rumeurs have been busily circulated of late 
to the effect that Kim is planning an invasion 
of Korea, at the head of a large body of soshi 
belonging to the Genyo-sha, and in conjunction 
with Mr, Toyama Mitsura, the leader of that 
association. They add that, in reply to tele- 
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graphic queries, General Le Gendre, Korean 
Commissioner in Japan, has assured the Sdul 
Authorities of the baselessness of these rumours, 
but apparently the latter are still anxious to 
have Kim assassinated. We (Yapan Mail) do 
not place the smallest credence in these extra- 
ordinary tales. 





THE BIG DIAMOND. 
No inconsiderable sensation was created at the 
early part of last month by an item in some of 
the Japanese papers, which stated that a certain 
Mr. Takabayashi of Kuwana, in Ise, had found 
himself the possessor of a very large diamond, 
excelling in size the world renowned Kob-i-nor. 
The Fifi Shimpo now says that the stone was 
lately examined at Osaka by Mr. Kyochi, a 
mineralogist of the Mining Bureau, who has 
Pronounced it to be a topaz, such as are dis- 
covered from time to time in the hills of Ise. 





A BIG PIECE OF CORAL. 
We tead in the Wiché Nichi Shimbun that a 
certain fisherman of Tomiye in the Goto Islands 
has fished up a piece of coral exceptionally large 
Since coral was discovered in the seas adjoining 
the Gotos, from twenty to thirty thousand yen 
worth has been obtained yearly, The specimen 
in question has been brought to Osaka. It 
weighs two van (164Ibs.), and is in the form 


Jof a tree, measuring about a foot round the root 


and having more than two feet spread of bough. 


| The value is estimated ata thousand yen. 





THEFT OF A DOCUMENT BY A LAWYER. 
AN attorney named Yano Teikichi, a member 
ofthe Tokyo Lawyers’ Association, while conduct- 
ing acase for the Makarazu Company (Yoko- 
hama) appropriated a document worth $150. 
Legal proceedings were instituted by the em- 
ployer, Yano being accused of theft. The case 
was given in favour of the defendant in the 
Tokyo Provincial Court, but on being carried 
to the Court of Appeal by the Public Procurator, 
Yano was convicted of theft and sentenced to 


:]5 months’ minor imprisonment and 6 months’ 


police surveillance, 





ADVENT OF A RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Severat Japanese journals recently stated that 
the Grand Duke George, second son of the 
Emperor of Russia, would visit this country in 
June of 1893. The Tokyo News Agency cor- 
rects the statement, and says that the Grand 
Duke whose visit may be expected next year is 
HLH. Alexander, fifth son the Grand Duke 
Michael, and consequently cousin of the Czar. 
The Grand Duke Alexander, who is now in his 
27h year, is serving in the Russian Navy. 





POACHERS. 
Tue Tokyo Shimpo says that news has been 
received of the presence of a foreign poachin 
vessel in the vicinity of Oshima, off the Izu 
coast. The ship is said to be American, and it 
is understood that she has on board some Japa- 
nese acting in the capacity of pilots and general 
assistants, The Zzkachtho Kan was despatch- 
ed from Yokosuka on the 29th ultimo to look 
after the intruder, 











VISCOUNTESS ENOMOTO. 
Viscountzss Enomoto has for some time heen 
suffering from an attack of typhoid fever. Hap- 
pily the disease was not of an acute character, 
and the Viscountess’ numerous foreign friends 
will learn with pleasure that she is now out of 
danger and progressing satisfactorily towards 
recovery. 





PASSPORTS. 
Tu News Agency reports that the number of 
passports issued by the Foreign Office for travel 
in the interior from January rst of this year to 
the 5th instant is 2,950, many of which included 
two or more persons—a husband, wife, and 
family. Thus the number of tourists up to the 
present has probably been at least 3,500. 

eat Date nd 
THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK. 

We understand that a private telegram received 
in Yokohama speaks of the resuscitation of the 
New Oriental Bank as assured, It is sincerely 





to be trusted that this intelligence may prove 
correct. 
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THE SPIKIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
Se 

The political situation remains uncertain, We 
stated in our last weekly summary that the Mini- 
sters of State had been requested to assemble 
in full force on the 3oth ultimo, That meet- 
ing did not take place, however. It appears 
that the conference of the Camera Statesmen on 
the preceding day resulted in an unexpected 
development, which for the moment precluded 
all ideas of a speedy solution of the problem, 
and which consequently compelled indefinite 
postponement of the appointed Cabinet meeting. 
What that new development was we are not in 
position to state, Indeed, the whole verna- 
cular press is entirely in the dark as to the nature 
and results of the recent conferences of the 
Kuromaku Saishd. Itis reported thateven the 
Ministers of State were not let into the secrets 
of these conferences. But it is generally believed 
by the metropolitan papers that the difference of 
opinion between Count Ito and Count Yamagata, 
which at one time seemed capable of accommo. 
dation, suddenly became so radical that the 
Premier, Count Matsukata, thoughtit prudent to 
ask Count Inouye to return to the capital by all 
means, in order to lay the matter before him for 
consideration. How much, if any, truth there 
is in this report, we cannot say; but it is certain 
that Count Inouye, notwithstanding his open 
avowal of resolve not to have anything to do with 
the present Ministerial ques:ion, has yielded to 
the solicitation of his friend Count Matsukata. 
He set out from Yamaguchi with the intention of 
teaching the capital either on Thursday evening 
or Friday morning. Upon his arrival, the con- 
ferences ot the Camera Statesmen were to be 
resumed, and something definite will be known 
in the course of the coming week. 

a 6 

The press of all parties shows great im- 
patience at the delay in settling the pre- 
sent Ministerial question. The spectacle of 
a few apparently irresponsible statesmen hold- 
ing conferences over the destiny of a Cabinet, 
the members of which, with the single excep- 
tion of the Premier, are not even allowed to ask 
information about the conferences, is too 
much for the metropolitan papers to pass with- 
out sarcastic comments on the singular patience 
of the Ministers of State. The Fomiurt Shim- 
éun recommends them to reject altogether the 
interference of the Camera Statesinen; or, if 
they are unable to do so, to admit tue laiter into 
the Cabinet. The Hochi Shiméun, on the one 
hand, recommends the duromaku’ statesmen to 
desist from all interference with affairs which 
lie entirely beyond the limit of their responsibi- 
lity ; and at the same time reminds the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet of the ignominy of tamely 
submitting to the dictation of outsiders, whoso- 
ever they may be. Even the Choya Shimbun, 
which is regarded as a most thorough going 
supporter of the present Cabinet, does not hesi- 
tate to urge upon the Ministers of State the 
importance of asserting their independence of 
the siatesmen behind the curtain, 








* ts * 

Count Inouye is considered by the Tokyo 
Papers to possess the casting vote in the setile- 
ment of the Ministerial question. His present 
position is compared with that occupied by 
Count Yamagata in 1889, when the latter's ar- 
rival home from a Western tour decided the fate 
of the Treaty problem, then agitating the minds 
of the people. The points now at issue not 
being accurately known, it is difficult to say in 
what respect Count Inouye’s appearance on the 
scene will affect the situation, The Hochi 
Shimbun, however, is disposed to believe 
that Count Inouye is in favour of a moderate 
and constitutional course of policy, At all 
events, he will not, our contemporary thinks, 
give countenance to any policy which, under 2 
Constitutional guise, aims at the Preservation of 
a despotic system of Government. He is ex- 
pected by the Kaishin-¢o organ to be capable of 
solving the problem ina masterly fashion, and 
is requested to establish a general rule that the 
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Camera Statesmen shall henceforth altogether 
desist from interfering with politics. The Kodu- 
min Shimbun also believes in the great ability 
of Count Inouye. It states that there are open | 
to him three courses of action ; first, to form a 
Cabinet in company with Count Ito, Mr. Mutsu, 
Viscount Nomura, and others of the same group ; 
secondly, to divide the statesmen in the Govern- 
ment into the two distinct parties of those ad-| 
vocating a militant policy and those favouring a\ 
constitutional policy; and thirdly, to content 
himself with a time-serving device. 
. 
ans 

The situation evidently perplexes everybody. 
All are equally ata loss to see how the transi- 
tion from an Imperialistic form of government 
to government by party can be effected in a 
smooth and natural manner. The 74 Shimpo 
is firmly convinced that sooner or later govern- 
ment by party is sure to be carried out in this 
country. To make the transition as smooth as 
possible, our contemporary advises the leading 
statesmen on the Government side to renounce 
their peerages and become members of the 
House of Representatives. The difficulties of the 
situation are owing to indiscriminate opposition 
by the majority in that House to the Govern- 
ment. Lack of gravity and mature consideration 
characterizes the conduct of these members 
of the Lower House. If the leading states- 
men on the Government side took seats in the 
House, their presence, in the our contem- 
porary’s opinion, would excerise a very salutary 
influence upon the younger politicians of the 
Opposition. Count Saigo and Viscount Shina- 
gawa having cast in their lot with the National 
Union, are called upon to take the initiative 
and resign their peerages. While, on the one 
hand, offering this advice to the statesmen in 
the Government and to those connected with it, 
the 7iji, on the other, recommends the young 
politicians of the Opposition to be more pru- 
dent and dignified in their conduct toward the 
Government. They are reminded that the day 
is not far distant when they will be called upon 
to take seats in the Cabinet. On every occasion 
of a change of Cabinet in recent years, it has 
been observable that new and young elements 
were admitied, The process will go on steadily 
until young officials in the Government who are 
now on a level with the junior leaders of the 
Opposition, will come to the front ranks. When 
that stage of progress has been reached, it will 
become unavoidable to give Ministerial portfolios 
to the Opposition leaders, and the consummation 
is not very far distant, In view of the approach- 
ing crisis in their political career, the Oppo- 
sition politicians are advised to conduct them- 
selves so as to win the confidence of the nation, 














* 
ae 

The Kokumin Kyokai (National Union) con- 
tinues to loom up large in the journalistic vista. 
The Opposition papers persist in condemning 
the Union as a party pledged to support Clan 
Government, or more correctly Government by 
the two clans of Sasshu and Choshu. Neither 
Count Saigo nor Viscount Shinagawa, say these 
critics, is specially fitted to be a party leader: their 
connection with the National Union is a proof 
that their qualification consists in being repre- 
sentatives of Sasshu and Choshu respectively. 
Such a party is declared to be incompatible 
with the progressive atmosphere of the present 
day. Another point that has evoked adverse 
comment is the circumstance that the Union has 
not issued any manifesto. Count Saigo and 
Viscount Shinagawa both declared that they 
approve the aim and purpose of the Union ; 
but what that aim and purpose are, the public 
is left entirely in the dark. The Opposition 
press thinks it very strange that the leaders of 
the new party should hesitate to declare their 
programme. One of the Kaishin-lo organs, 
the Yomiuri Shimbun, is silly enough to advise 
the Cabinet to let the public distinctly under- 
stand the nature of the relations which it in- 
tends to maintain with the National Union. If 
the Cabinet has no connection with the Union, 
let the fact be distinctly known, says the Fomé- 





uri; if, on the contrary, the Cabinet contem- 
plates maintaining intimate relations with the new 
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party, nothing can be more injurious than to at- 
tempt to conceal the intention, The evil results 
of leaving the public in a doubtful frame of mind 
on this point, are declared to have been illustrat- 
ed by the case of the Rikken Tetsei-to (Consti- 
tutional Imperialist party) which was formed 
some years ago by Messrs. Maruyama Sakura, 
Fukuchi Genichiro, and Mizuno Torajiro, That 
association was regarded as a Government party, 
but the undefined attitude of the Government 
cooled the ardour of many who would otherwise 
have gladly joined. The consequence was that 
the party soon died a natural death, without 
having induced any applications for admission 
to its ranks. In order to avert such a cala- 
mitous result, the Government is slyly advised 
to define its connection with the National 
Union. Among the independent section of 
the metropolitan papers there seems to be 
some doubt as to the permanence of friendly 
relations between the Union and the Govern- 
ment. The ¥i77 Shimpo entertains such a 
doubt. It thinks that both the Government and 
the Union will be disappointed, if they believe 
in the permanence of their friendly relations, 
supposing such relations to exist between them, 
There might be permanence if the members of 
the Union were content to be mere instruments 
of those in power ; but such submissive conduct 
cannot be expected from them. Neither will 
the Government consent to be dictated to b: 
the Union. Thusitis quite probable, nay almost 
unavoidable, that the Government and the Union 
will quarrel, and in that case the Government 
will be compelled either to drive the Union into 
the camp of the Opposition or to admit its 
leaders to Ministerial positions. On the whole, 
the Kokumin Kyokai seems to be regarded by 
the majority of the metropolitan papers with 
doubt and suspicion, 
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Much anxiety is felt by the vernacular press 
at the delay of the Cabinet in advising the Em- 
peror to sanction the law for the postponement 
of the date on which the new Codes go into 
operation. As already noticed in these columns, 
there was at one time a rumour that the Cabinet 
contemplated disregarding the vote of the Diet 
and carrying out the new Codes from the origi- 
nally appointed date, namely from the 1st of 
January next. This rumour, however, was 
rejected by the press as being extremely im- 
probable. But there being no indication that the 
Cabinet is at all concerned to advise the Em- 
peror to sanction the postponement of the Codes, 
it is againly anxiously inquired by papers of all 
sections what the Government intends (o do. 
For our own part, we have not the slightest 
doubt that the matter will receive the attention 
of the Government immediately after the pre 
sent Ministerial crisis has been settled. But 
papers like the Wippon and others urge that the 
Ministerial question can have nothing to do 
with the matter of the Codes. The latter, they 
declare, has a vital bearing upon the interests 
of the whole people, and the Cabinet is bound 
to give ils earliest attention to the settlement of 
the problem one way or other. As to the ques- 
tion whether the Cabinet ought to advise the 
Emperor or sanction the postponement of the 
operation of the Codes, itis claimed that no war- 
rant exists for withholding sanction, for whereas 
injurious effects cannot result from postpone- 
ment, their immediate operation would have a 
most pernicious influence upon the natural de- 
velopment of the nation—a tolerably bold 
method of begging the whole question. That 
the Codes have no connection with the question 
of Treaty Revision, is falsely alleged by these 
journals to have been openly admitted by the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and they 
then proceed to ask whether postponement can 
effect the peace of the country, or whether it 
would be incompatible with the general policy 
of the Cabinet. These queries the Vippon, more 
confident than conscientious, does not hesitate to 
answer in the negative. What reason is there 
then, it asks, to insist on the operation of the 
Codes, in the face of the united opposi- 
tion of the Diet and of public opinion, Even 
the Tokyo Shimpo strongly urges upon the 
Cabinet the importance of speedily advising the 
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Emperor to sanction the Bill for postponement, 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun does not seem to 
doubt the Cabinet’s intention to agree to the Bill 
It discusses the constitution of the Commission 
which will be charged with the revision of the 
Codes, and devotes much space to reviewing the 
history of codification in Germany and Italy, as 
well as to defining the course which should be 
followed in this country. There are, in fact, a 
thousand cooks, and the Codes will fare ill in 
their hands. 











* 
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The Columbian Exposition continues to occupy 
journalistic attention. The Xo&kaé recently ad- 
vised those of its countrymen who can write Eng- 
lish to compile a history of the country, and send 
ittothe Exposition—a delightful notion. It now 
recommends the despatch of a large number of 
scientific experts to study the secret of the in- 
dustrial prosperity of Occidental countries. The 
Japanese are backward in the application of 
Science to practical purposes. The World's 
Fair at Chicago will be a unique opportunity to 
examine the various scientific appliances of 
the West. There ought, says the Kobkai, to be 
ample funds to send a band of properly quali- 
fied scientific experts. The Hochi Shimbun 
urges upon manufacturers the importance of 
paying a visit tothe Fair. A project is enter- 
tained by some intending visitors to the Ex- 
hire a steamer to 
carry them across the Pacific. If there bea 
sufficient number, the expense of the whole 
tip, supposing it to occupy two months, are 
stated to be from two to three hundred yen in 
all. Manufacturers are advi&d to join these 
persons, and the authorities ate requested to 
afford every facility. 

ate 

In connection with the Columbian Exposition, 
some excitement has been caused by the singular 
conduct on the part of the painters in oils. In 
a body they cancelled their application to send 
pictures to Chicago, alleging that there is no 
hope of their works receiving fair treatment 
trom the Japanese authorities connecied with 
the Exposition, Mr, Kuki, Vice-President of the 
Temporary Bureau of Exposition, is accused of 
having let fall some unguarded language about 
the school of Western painting in Japan. But 
whatever may have been the proximate cause of 
this unexpected move on the part of the students 
of oil painting, there is no doubt that the rela- 
tions between the Japanese and foreign schools 
of art are extremely strained. The Vomturi 
Shimbun deeply regrets such a state of things. 
Itentirely agrees with Mr. Kuki as to the im- 
portance of déveloping the original Japanese 
characteristics of art; but it fails to see any rea- 
son why full toleration and even encouragement 
should not be extended to the Western school 
also. Free development of all schools of art, 
side by side, will be conducive to the final pro- 
duction of a truely nationalistic school. 

* bs * 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun exposes in strong 
terms the absurdity of the position taken by the 
opponents of mixed residence. These persons 
do not pretend to deny the ability of theft 
country to take her position as an indepen- 
dent State among the Powers of the World. 
But, asks our contemporary, is it not tanta 
mount to a confession of inferiority to declare 
that the Japanese are unfit for direct competi- 
tion with European and American races? Some 
people also think that tariff autonomy can 
be easily recovered without any concession 
on the part of Japan. The Michi Michi exposes 
the absurdity of this sort of reasoning. Russia 
and the United States of America are the only 
countries where tariff is regulated by home 
legislation. In all other states rates of customs 
duties form the subject of international conven- 
tion, This general rule must be observed by 
Japan ; and there is litle probability of Euro- 
pean Powers agreeing to any one-sided scheme 
of Revision. Mixed residence and recovery of 
national rights must go hand in hand. The 
time, says our contemporary, has long passed 
when it was possible and advantageous to shut 
out foretgncre from the interior of the country. 
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BLAINE’S DEFEAT, 


aes 
OTHING could have been more un- 
expected than the sequel of BLAINE’S 
attempt to obtain the nomination at Min- 
neapolis. When the intelligence reached 
this country that the Secretary of State 
had resigned, and that he was about to 
enter the Presidential contest, one opinion 
alone prevailed, namely, that he would be 
nominated by acclamation. The contin- 
gency of failure was dismissed without a 
second thought. Mr. BLAINE possesses 
gifts of the highest order. He is probably 
one of the greatest orators in the world, 
and his power of winning friends has been 
translated by many writers into the ex- 
pressive formula that his personal magnet- 
ism is unparalleled. The terms in which 
his name was presented to the Convention 
by Senator WOLCOTT seem to embody the 
true sentiments of many of his country- 
met 


Years of struggle in the public service have left 
their impress upon him, but he still stands, to us 
who love him, the embodiment of all that is 
est and best in American statesmanship. 











And, 
mellowed and brightened by the creeping hours of 
time, we thank God he is still able and_ equipped 


to give the people of these States an ad 
which shall not only protect our citizens but, look 
ing beyond the confines of our borders, shall em 
brace the well being of all Americans. And so, 
Mr. Chairma the hour when victory is at 
hand, we turn to the intrepid leader who so shaped 
this party's policy as to lift it above the danger of 
further defeat, and to thase of us who belong to 
the younger element of the paity, who are not 
content to follow and yet are not able to lead, and 
who ask only to bear their share of the burden 
and heat of the day, he stands our ideal, our in 
spiration. His name is engraved on all our hearts 
in living letters that shall never fade—brave, true~ 
hearted, great. There is not one Republican who 
will not’ follow where he leads with loving faith, 
and we trust that providence will long spare him 
to the populace, whose grateful homage he has 
earned and whose affectionate devotion he pos 
seses, We pledge our unfaltering, loyal support 
to James G. Blaine. 


BENJAMIN HarRISON, on the other hand, 
is a simple, honest-hearted gentlemen; a 
man not so richly gifted as BLAINE, but 
possessing the invaluable faculty of avoid- 
ing mistakes, and possessing also courage 
to be guided by the dictates of unselfish 
patriotism. Mr. Depew, than whom no 
orator can be more rhetorical when he 
pleases, contented himself with this pithy 
summary of HARRISON’S claims in present- 
ing his name to the Convention :— 




















By the grand record of a wise and popular ad- 
minfstration, by the strength gained in frequent 
contact with the people in his wonderfully ver- 
satile and felicitous speech, by the claims of a pure 
life in public and in the simplicity of his typical 
American home, I nominate Benjamin Hartiso 


Yet, in the actual struggle between these 
two men, HarRISON obtained 535 votes 
against BLAINE’s 182. The defeat was 
as signal as it had been unlooked for. 
it 
is not easy to interpret them confidently. 
The truth appears to be that BLAINE’S sup- 
porters consisted chiefly of the so-called 
“Party Bosses” and of politicians hostile 
to Harrison for personal reasons. Whether 
the “ Plumed Knight” would have obtained 
a more respectable following had he en- 
tered the field earlier, is a question that 
will doubtless be variously answered, But 
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And, even with the facts before us, 


“| country’s foreign relations. 


the moral of the Minneapolis story, as told 
by the American press, seems to be that 
BLAINE committed the great mistake of 
lending his name to political agitators who 
sought only to conjure with it for their own 
Piatt, FitBey, Quay, CLARKSON 
and so forth do not represent the best 
element of the Republican Party. It is 
doubtful whether they ever honestly de- 
sired to secure BLAINE’S nomination. 
What they did unquestionably desire was 
to prevent HARRISON'S nomination, and 
in pursuance of that object they were 
ready to vote for any one who possessed 
a chance of being elected. They did 
not care for the triumph of the Repub- 
lican Party but only for the defeat of 
Harrison. Their respect for Mr. BLAINE 
is well illustrated by the fact that after 
placing him in nomination and thus ex- 
posing him to the peril of defeat, they 
deserted him in the fight, and transferred 
their allegiance to MCKINLEY, in the vain 


ends. 


hope of preventing any nomination on the 
In aword, they simply made 
a catspaw of BLAINE, and the result is that 
a man who yesterday stood below none 
in the esteem of his country, is to-day 
hopelessly discredited as the central figure 
in an utter fiasco. Weare not Americans, 
but we may plead the privilege of close 
relationship to be candid, and to say that, 
although BLAINE’S record and endowments 
may have entitled himto the Presidency, the 
Republican Party has obeyed a wiser and 
worthier instinct in choosing HARRISON. 
Somebody once said of BLAINE, “ We 
honour him for the sake of the enemies he 
has made.” It may be said now of the 
Delegates at Minneapolis that they reject- 
ed BLAINE because of the friends who sup- 
ported him. The Republicans wanted the 
strongest man they could get, and a man 
representing the best traditions of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. They did not want a 


first roll-call. 


man supported chiefly by “ Party Bosses ” 
and “sore-headed politicians” discontented 
about the division of the spoils. It was a 
stupendous blunder on BLAINE’S part to 
accept the aid of such persons and to rely 
on it solely. A great career ends in a 
sorry episode. We believed in BLAINE, and 
should have welcomed his success, despite 
the widely held idea that he has not hesit- 
ated to make political capital out of his 
But when we 
analyse the backing he obtained at Min 
neapolis, we can only be pleased at his 
failure. 














POLITICAL PARTIES. 


ROSALES 

T cannot surprise anyone that there 

should be an appearance of perplexity 
at present in both official and political 
circles in Japan. The machinery of consti- 
tutional government is so new that some 
trouble in working it is inevitable. Many 
of the elements which contribute to its 
smooth operation, and which, in other 
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countries, precede its existence, have still 


UN 


to be created in Japan, We ourselves be- 
lieve that a satisfactory result will ultim- 
ately be achieved, but the state of affairs 
in the interval is disquieting. Within the 
Government and among the Camera States- 
men there are evidently two views. One 
party favours the adoption of an unflinch- 
ing attitude towards the Diet ; the other 
would make every possible concession and 
employ every possible means of concilia- 
tion within the strict limits of the Constitu- 
tion. Gradually the balance appears to be 
swaying towards the former policy. Its 
supporters argue that, in the first place, to 
employ conciliation at present might be 
taken as an indication of weakness. Con- 
ciliation can be successful only when the 
other side is in a mood to be conciliated, 





and it is very doubtful whether such a 
mood yet exists. Certainly it does not exist 
among the Kaishin-to, whatever may the 
case with the ¥Zyu-to. 
followed the writings of the vernacular 
press since the struggle between the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition entered an 
acute phase, will remember that independ- 
ent journals have consistently urged the 
wisdom of an unflinching attitude on both 


Those who have 


sides. 
that the time has not come for compromise, 
and thatit cannot come until the Opposition 
learns toappreciate the hopelessness of ex- 
pecting complete victory. Such a view is 
strengthened by the general consideration 


These impartial onlookers think 


that it is always easy to make concessions, 
but scarcely ever possible to recall them 
when once made. Moreover, the advocates 
of a strong policy have another argument 
in their favour. They can point to the indis- 
putable fact that no army was ever rallied 
toa standard of compromise. The most 
noteworthy featureabout the composition of 
the last Diet, during the session just ended, 
was thatit included the acknowledged em- 
bryo of a Government party. There was a 
semblance of a Government Party in the 
first session, but it became entirely inver- 
tebrate after the Budget compromise, and 
when the second session opened, only one 
member in the whole House of Representa- 
tives ‘ventured to openly declare himself 
a pro-Government Things could 
scarcely be otherwise. So long as it was 


man. 





uncertain whether the Government would 
hold the fort, no one felt any strong incli- 
nation to stand in the breach. Dissolution 
materially changed the complexion of 
affairs. Politicians saw that the Cabinet 
was in earnest, and when the Diet re- 
assembled, there were found in the Lower 
House some ninety members who, though 
not openly organized as a Government 
party, did not hesitate to vote consistently 
with the Government and to identify them- 
selves with official measures. That was a 
very substantial gain. Let Government 
by party be ever so distant, it is beyond 
question that, so soon as a constitutional 
polity is adopted, the Cabinet should spare 
no pains to obtain support in the Diet. 
The head of a house may be unwilling to 
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concede to the members of his household 
the power of dismissing him from office 
and choosing his successor, but at the 
same time he will endeavour to contrive 
that his management of affairs shall not 
be censured by a majority of the family. 
Japanese Ministers of State are deter- 
mined to uphold the EMPEROR'S constitu- 
tional prerogative of appointing and dis- 
missing the heads of the Administration, 
without interference or dictation from the 
Diet or from any other body in the State. 
But at the same time it is their bounden 
duty to avert the unsightly and dangerous 
condition of perpetual disagreement be- 
tween the Cabinet and the majority in the 
House of Representatives. That can be 
achieved only by organizing a Government 
party, and a party cannot be organized on 
a nebulous platform of compromise and 
concession. The strong measure of dis- 
solution created the nucleus of a pro- 
official party, and the resolute attitude of 
the Government throughout the third ses- 
sion has so far strengthened the Cabinet’s 
supporters that now at length they have 
formed themselves into an organized asso- 
ciation. To adopt a conciliatory policy at 
the Opposition 
would certainly deprive the new associa- 


this juncture towards 


tion of verve and cohesion, and might pos- 
sibly estrange it altogether. Besides, there 
is no assurance that such a policy would 
disarm the Opposition. On the contrary, as 
we have noted above, independent Japa- 
nese thinkers maintain that the Opposi- 
tion will never lower its hands until it 
finds itself confronted by forces that ren- 
der its complete success hopeless. To 
ary the experiment of conciliation now 
would be to catch neither the bee nor the 
wasp, as the Japanese proverb puts it. 
Yet the situation is sufficiently difficult to 
demand long and deliberate thought on 
on the part of those responsible for deal- 
ing with it. We ourselves have not the 
least faith in half measures under the cir- 
cumstances. The experience of the past 
three sessions seems to place one fact be- 
yond all doubt, namely, that by a resolute 
and unflinching attitude only can the Go- 
vernment hope for organized support in 
the Diet. 





THE STEWART BILL. 


ae 

HE news received on the 5th inst. by 

telegram that the Senate has passed 
the Stewart Bill reads very strangely in the 
context of the journalistic comments evok- 
ed when, on May 26th, the Senate, by a 
narrow majority of 28 to 20in a House not 
half filled, voted to take up the Bill. The 
Republican newspapers denounced the 
measure in unqualified terms. They called 
it a deliberate attempt to pass a law com- 
pelling every creditor to accept 67 cents 
in silver as equal to 100 cents in gold, 
and they predicted that when the Bill 
came up for final discussion, it would be 
ignominously rejected. “ Th 
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wrote one newspaper, “a bare possibility 
of the enactment of a free coinage law 
this session, no matter what the maniacs 
may say. Neither of the great parties 
dares to make itself responsible for the 
certain derangement of the finances that 
would ensue from such 
The Presidency is a great prize 
doubt, but there is a price too great 


an enactment. 


no 


to pay forit, and free silver is tco great 
a price. Great as the price may be, 
it would not purchase the boon. The 
wiser than the leaders this 
time, and a great deal more honest, and 
they will not back the demand to compel 
the Government to pay thirty per cent. 
more than the market price, even for silver 
bullion.” ‘This is pretty confident writing, 
yet the Bill has passed. A curious point 
is that the silver men in Washington had 
said that they entertained no expectation 
of passing it until after the two National 
Conventions had been held, and now, 
while the news of the Democratic Con- 
vention’s result is still fresh, intelli- 
gence comes that the Bill has passed. 
Evidently the silver men gauged their 
times and seasons pretty accurately, and 


masses are 


knew what they were about a great 
deal better than the press imagined. 
But between the passing of the Bill by the 
Senate and its becoming law, there is a 
considerable interval. It may pass the 
House, but we can predict with tolerable 
certainty that President HARRISON will 
veto it, and that the nation will thus ob- 
tain a square and direct issue in the Pre- 
sidential campaign on what some journals 
justly call ‘the gravest and most far- 
reaching of public questions.” The amend- 
ment added by the Senate is significant. 
All the silver bullion now lying in the 
vaults of the Treasury is to be coined. 
We cannot say exactly what that bullion 
now represents. But at the beginning of 
May the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
response to questions propounded by the 
Senate as to the operation of the Silver 
Law of July, 1890, said that the Treasury 
notes issued in payment for silver bullion 
purchased under that Act up to April 
27th, amounted to $92,852,000, and as 
there was already a considerable quantity 
of the white metal in the vaults when the 
Law came into force, we may fairly assume 
that the silver bullion now in the Treasury 
aggregates not less than 100 million dol- 
lars. On the other hand, the estimated 
stock of silver coin in the United States on 
January 1st, 1891, was 465 million dollars, 
and the quantity coined during the preced- 
ing year had been 4o millions approxi- 
mately, so that this proviso adopted by the 
Senate means an immediate coinage of 
silver ‘24 times as great as the usual an- 
nual coinage, and means an addition of 22 
per cent. to the stock of silver coin in the 
country. Such operations 
breath away. What on earth the Treasury 
is to do with a hundred million silver dol- 


take one's 


to not,” Te when they are coined, we cannot con- 





ceive. Equally incomprehensible is the 
notion of America attempting to rehabili- 
tate silver by steps of the nature taken by 
her during the past two years, or rather 
since the enactment of the Bland Bill. 
Without going so far as to adopt the 
language of an American journal which 
describes the Stewart Bill as “ the most 
gigantic swindle ever proposed in the 
Congress of the United States,” we cer- 
tainly cannot consider it anything but 
a piece of the wildest legislation ever 
endorsed by sober-minded men. If it 
became law, the world would witness 
another of those disastrous financial dis- 
turbances that followed the operation of 
the Act of 1890. What commerce wants 
is something like a stable and natural 
ratio between gold and silver. These 
attempts to force the latter to a fictitious 
and unmaintainable value only aggravate 
the evil from which international trade is 
suffering so acutely. 


BAD TIMES. 
eee 

E doubt whether in the memory of 

any foreign resident the East has 
ever been visited by atime of such financial 
The de- 
preciation in all local stocks during the 
past twelve months represents a great sum, 
and there is a feeling in the air that the 
crisis has not yet passed. Some hold the 
United States responsible for the whole 
trouble, averring that the extraordinary 
silver legislation of the Washington Go- 
vernment in 18go fatally disturbed ex- 
changes, and produced a fever of specula- 
tion the consequences of which are worse 
than anything that preceded. It is im- 
possible to believe this. One might as 
well allege that the faulty treatment of a 
disease by a particular college of physi- 
cians was responsible for the origin of the 


embarrassment as the present. 


malady. The disease in this case existed 
long before America undertook to apply to 
it an evil palliative. Its seeds were sown 
when Great Britain demonetized silver, 
and the maturity of the harvest was assur- 
ed when Germany followed suit. Trade 
between silver-using and gold-using coun- 
tries during the past ten years, above all 
during the past five, has been simply 
gambling, and the banks, which, in the 
long run, have to take the major part of 
the risk, are bound to suffer most. In the 
East it may truly be said that the majority 
of the firms engaged in commerce are 
carried by the banks. Thus the failure of 
a bank means a great deal more than 
direct monetary loss to its shareholders 
and depositors. It means also the tem- 
porary, if not permanent, crippling of the 
numerous c/ientéle who rely on the bank’s 
The most 
dishearting feature of the situation is that, 
so far as concerns silver, no prospect of any 
The ap- 
proaching International Conference offers 
noelement-of hope. Europe has not yet 
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immediate relief is discernible. 
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suffered sufficiently to be ready for bold 
measures. The United States’ financiers 
probably have it in their power to force the 
situation by temporarily abandoning the 
white metal to its fate, throwing their 
huge stocks of silver on the market, and 





absorbing all the gold they can obtain. 
The result would be a state of affairs 
so embarrassing for Europe that her 
consent to rehabilitate silver must follow 
speedily. But the process would 
volve a heavy loss for the United States 
in the interim. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that she should voluntarily 
face such a loss, though her present policy 
of plunging her head deeper and deeper 
into a sea of silver eminently unfits her to 
take the lead in devising measures to 
stem the tide of depreciation, And if 
America is not prepared to enter this 
heroic route for the sake of reaching the 
goal more speedily, England has at least 
equal cause for reluctance to re-monetise 
The investments of British sub- 
jects in foreign countries are enormous. 


in- 


silver. 


They are entitled to receive the interest 
and recover the principal of these invest- 
ments in gold, and their feeling is that to 
consent to an international agreement, 
placing silver on the same footing with 
gold, would be to deliberately reduce the 
value of the nation's investments. En- 
glishmen have not yet fully realized that 
by persisting in monometallism they are 
shutting themselves out of nearly all 
avenues of profitable investment, and con- 
demning themselves to be content with 
the most insignificant returns on their 
capital. Neither have they yet fully realiz- 
ed what the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce recently declared, namely, “ that 
the unsatisfactory conditions of trade 
which have existed for so long without 
there being any prospect of alleviation in 
the future, are largely caused by circum- 
stances connected with the frequent and 
violent fluctuations in exchange with India.” 
Further processes of suffering have to be 
endured before the truth is forced home. 
It may even be feared that the abortive 
result of the approaching Conference will 
still farther postpone the time of salvation, 
by rendering the nations reluctant to ap- 
proach the subject again. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
gense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy wf their assertions, OF {Or 
the deductions they may choose t9 draw therefrom.) 











AINU DIVINATION. 


To the Epitor oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In one of the Ainu villages in which I 
have spent many months, one of the men, with 
whom Tam well acquainied, was one day’ very 
angry at having lost a paper dollar. He had a 
strong suspicion that a particular young woman, 
his daughter in fact, who was married and lived 
next door, had stolen the money. He accordingly 
accused lier of the deed. But as she refused to 
confess, and stoutly and persistently denied the 
charge, her father proceeded to perform what the 
Ainas call by the various names of, Niwok ki 
marapto, The ceremony of discovery "; Shitumbe 
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marapto, “The ceremony of the fox; or Kema 
koshne guru marapto, “The ceremony of the light 
footed person,” Ue fox being so called on account of 
the rapidity with which it can get out of one’s way. 

This * ceremony of the fox” is a sort of divina 
tion by means of which the guiltor innocence of an 
accused person is supposed to be established, and 
1s very closely allied to trial by ordeal. Iu the 
present case, however, though the person was 
brought in guilty, and impheit faith was placed 
in the decision, there appeats to have been a 
mistake, for shortly afterwards the dollar was 
found; but it was quite against the father’s dignity 
to tell his daughter so. [ verily believe that he 
was angry to find out that his divination lad 
played him false. 

Every married Ainu keeps one foxes skull, cave- 
fully decorated with willow shavings, stowed away 
among his treasures in the eastern or sacred end 
of his hut. With this he divines, should he have 
lost anything or should something have gone 
wrong in any other way with him. In such acase 
he takes the skull from its corner and, after having 
prayed over it and told it all his troubles, asks it to 
make known to him the cause. Should the spirit 
of the skull be favourable, it will show him the whole 
matter in a dream, 

The ceremony concerning which I am now 
speaking was conducted as follows :—Tne accused 
person was brought into the hut of her father and 
inade to sitin front ofhim, He then produced his 
foxes skull, prayed before it, told it of his loss and 
asked it to favour him by answering Wuly. He 
next separated the lower jaw from the vest of the 
skull. The top pait of the skull, which is called 
Sapa num, was teverently put on one side, and 
the jaw placed upon his head, teeth upwards, He 
then gently lent forward so as to allow the jaw to 
gradually slip to the fluor. As itfell with the teeth 
to the ground his daughter was thereby proved 
guilty; but should it have fallen with the teeth 
upwards she would have been declared i 
The person proved guilty was called Ko-néwok 
guru, “the person pointed out” or discovered. 

Should it have happened, however, that the 
loser of the money had no suspicion’ as to the 
thief, he would have tied a long piece of string to 
the skull, and, having gathered up the sting ina 
bunch in his hand, would have caused an assem 
bly of likely people each to take one piece of the 
string and all pull together. He who took the 
piece immediately attached to the skull would have 
been the person pointed out” as the culprit. 

I. is needless to add that the Ainus have im- 
plicit confidence in this curious ceremony, thongl 
it does play them false sometimes. [ should also 
rematk that many Ain men, when going 
a long journey, reverently carry a fox skull 
among their luggage; with this they divine, and 
determine which way to take or which of two 
things should be done next. 


Yours, ete. JNO. BATCHELOR. 


JAPANESE PHILOLOGY. 
































To tHe Epitor of THe “Japan Mart. 
Sin,—Inasmuch as it appears that the “ 
word” has been written, in English, for instr uctio 
in the Japanese language, I beg to suggest that 
some experienced capable scholar bend his energies 
to the compilation and arrangement of a scientific 
exposition of the philology of the language, and its 
relations to linguistic cognates, An example of 
this kind of work may be seen in Boltz’ Russian 
Grammar (Lehrgang der Russicher Sprache, Von 
Dr. August Bolts, Berlin, 1880). [uv the theoretical 
pail of this excellent instruction book, words are 
analysed into primitive elements, their representas 
tives in other languages are given (only partially 
—recent discoveries have furnished more widely 
spread examples). The same element is shown in 
many different ver bal and syntactic situations. For 
instance: oorok (lesson) 5 ry ach (speech—compare 
our word “ orator”); ryaka (viver) are from the 
same root meaning “the flowing” as of astieam; 
compare ‘ fluency,” stream of words,” etc. ‘This 
is a simple example of Di. Bultz’ thorough work. 
Besides the usual practical lessons, the volume 
contains a thorough, concise scientific tableau of 
the Russian language in the Grammatische Ueber. 
sicht, where we learn that many ancient terms are 
now represented by a simple letter only, while 
cognate tongues often show more complete forms. 
Certain terminals and individual letters signify 
classes of objects and of ideas, Such treatment of 
the word se? (Japanese), with its many kindred 
meanings, might perhaps, serve as a type after 
which to model philologic analysis in elucidation. 
OF course, due regard must be had for the great 
difference in the morphologic genius of languages. 
A work of this sortin Japanese (and Korean 2) 
seem now especially desirable since we have come 
to know of its linguistic connection with the speech 






































of the ancient Tartars, Mongols, Semites, and 


UN 


ogle 


the (hitherto so called) Indo European languages 

—of which illustrations may be found in Zhe China 

Review, and im other recent publications in re, 
These results have been laigely due to the labours 

uf special and general philologic schulars in the Far 
ast, 


Very respectfully, 








F. B. S'EPHENSON. 
Nagasaki, Japan, June 27th, 1892. 





THE EXCURSION TRAINS TO NIKKO, 


To THe Epitox oF THE Japay Matt,” 

S1r,—As considerable misapprel 1 seems to 
exisit among the public about these trains, | hand 
you herewith a translation of a circular sent a few 
days ago to the different officers of the Government 
by the Nippon Railway Company for distribution 
among the official classes. From the circular it will 
be seen that these trains are not excursion tains 
in the general sense known abroad, as the in- 
vitations are addressed to some particular class 
and not to the general public. On the occasion of 
sunning of a similar train on the and inst, the send- 

g of invitations was limited to large mercantile es- 
tablishmeuts ; and this time it is to officials. They 
therefore are more of the type of excursion trams 
on Sunday for schools, &c., which are frequent 
run in England and elsewhere and from which the 
general public are excluded. 

Whether this will eventu lly lead to the establish- 
ment of rej excursion trains available for the 
not yet possible to predict. 























ar 
public generally it 
But the facts will probably remove some of the 





misapprehensions [have noticed. As to the limit. 
ing of the number of excursionists to 400, this 
may have been necessitated by the want of an 
extia supply of rolling stock. ‘This is a busy 
season for tailway Uaific, and T learn that the 
completion of extensions to Aomori on the Nippon 
Railway has been pushed on quicker than ex- 
pected, and that the Company's rolling stock has 
not been able to keep pace with the requirements 
of increased milage : they may not therefore yet 
he sufficiently equipped to guarantee the cariage 
of an unlimited number of excursiunists, 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


THOS. NOSEGAY. 














We beg to announce that we propose to run a 
second Excursion lrain to Nikko, for the convenience 
of those who desire to visit the place, on Sun lay the 
roth instant. Inten ‘ing excursion sts are requested 
to peruse the following conditions, and avail’ theme 
selves of the train should they desire to do so, 
TRaPFIC DePakTNENT OF THE NIPPON 
Ratiway Company, 
July 2nd, 1892. 


1.—As the proposed excursion train will be run provided th 
hundred applications are received. intevding excursiovisis 
therefore tequested to send in their applications to our Trae 
Department by the 7th instant, 

As «ccommodation will be provided for four hundred pas- 
sengers, only, all applic tions received after that number 
has been filled up will have to be declined. 

‘Not-ces w Il be sent to each of the pplicants, or to badies of 

applicants in due time asto circumstances favouring oF otherwise 
ning of the train, 

3.—Joatiord the means of taking 
object in running the proposed train, and on the present, oc 
sinn, the issue of these invitations. will be confined. to. official 
circles, and the mingling of different classes among excursianiste 
will thereby be avoided. “There will be no distinction of charges 
<sast, avd, and 3 d—in the train, The fare between Ucna gad 
Nikko and back will he yen 1.29 for adults and Ro sen for children 
between the aves of four and twelve. No special arrangements 
willbe made for those who may bring in one party a number oF 
riends of relatives, 

4—The train willconsist of second and third-clase carriages. 

5 —It is provosed to start the train frum Ueno at gam, ant 
will arrive at Nikko at 9 203 return train to stari from N 
at 6 p.m. und to arrive at Ueno at 16.10. 

6.—About ni | this arrangement be at the dis. 

in which ti..e the temples as well 

kkc., may be visited, 
‘One of the object tein is to enable ex: 

sts to get back nthe day. However, for 
fonvenience of those who may desire ts stop at Nikuon 
return tickets will be made available for five days. These tickere 
when used on ordinary trains will be considered s third class 
and those desiring to ride in classes above the third will have 
te pay the ditlerence. 

8.—Other conditions being favourable and unl 
should fall the train will be run without fall, 
morning. 

















pleasure trip is the main 
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8 heavy rain 
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LAUNCH AT FORKOSUKA. 
ee ge 

There was every indication early on Thursday 
morning that the day would be one of exceptional 
warmth and brilliance, and the prognostication 
then very confidently given utterance to were not 
belied in any way whatsoever. These circum- 
stances were peculiatly propitious to the Naval 
authorities at Yokosuka, for yesterday was the time 
appointed for the launching by his Majesty the 
Emperor of the new cruiser, Akitsw Kan, just 
finished building at the Imperial Dockyard. ‘The 
Pageant was naturally taken great advantage of by 
most of the holiday loving middle-class vesidents 








of the district, and the morning tains. from 
Yokohama and Tokyo, and intermediate stations 
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were heavily freighted with pleasure-seekers. 
The 10.25 wain from Yokohama carried down 
most of the principal officers of the day, and 
immediately upon its arrival at Yokosuka the 
guard of honour, consisting of two detachments 
of the 1st Division of Infantry and anaval brigade, 
were ordered to fall in and line the road to the 
dockyard, in readiness for the arrival of the 
Emperor, The soldiers were in full marching 
order, and the “tars” were lightly but suitably 
equipped, but both services bore the heat and dust 
good temperedly and appeared little fatigued at 
the close of the wearying proceedings, Near the 
station entrance were also massed the childien 
of the national schools, in charge of their various 
teachers, and very pretty they looked with their 
bright, expectant faces. 

Shortly after twelve o'clock the Imperial train 
drew alongside the platform and a salute was 
fired. Its echoes had hardly died away when the 
voices of the children were heard chanting the 
National Anthem, The Emperor, who was ac- 
companied by his Grand Chamberlain Marquis 
Tokudaiji, entered a brougham, and was driven 
off in the direction of the Dock-yard. He was 
preceded by a mounted escort, while a second 
brongham containing Viscount Kabayama, Mini 
ster for the Navy, and other Ministers of State 
followed, the rear being brought up by mounted 
police, At the entrance to the Dock-yard a large 
evergreen arch was erected and near this stood 
the tumpeters, clad in scarlet and gold, who 
were deputed to receive His Majesty at the 
gates. The various high naval officials in Govern- 
ment employ were also grouped around, in full 
uniform. His Majesty, immediately upon ar 
rival, proceeded to a specially prepared salon 
and rested, during which time the last touches 
were bestowed upon the new cruiser. She is 
built after the Armstrong patiern, and is a 
fully-armed cruizer, capable of a speed of 19 
knots per hour. The Hashidate Kan, which was 
built at this dockyard and launched last year is 
her sister-ship. Her lines, even when upon the 
stocks, were remarkably fine, her designers put 
ting as much grace into her as a modern war- 
ship is capable of showing or receiving. ‘The 
dimensions, as given officially, are as follows: 
length, 91.700 m; beam, 13.144 m.3 draft 
$624 m.; displacement in tons 3,150. She has 
iwin-screw propellers driven by 4 burizontal cylin 
drical engines. When completely fitted she will 
carry twelve guns of the quick-fring type, and 
will have two fighting tops; her ram is rather 
short, but sufficiently powerful to be able to give a 
good account of itself should the contingency ever 
arise for its employment. The war-ships awaiting 
her advent in the placid waters of the lovely little 
harbour of Yokosuka were the Fuso Kan, Tsuku 
shi Kan, Riojo Kan, Fingei Kan, Chodin Kan, 
Alago Kan, Chiyoda Ran, Musashi Kan, Isuku 
shima Kan, and the Hashidate Kan, who lad all 
“dressed ship ” in her honour. The Adétsu Kan 
is of course only a shell at present, her armament 
and other fittings not being yet on board, but she 
was gaily bedizened in flags, while a wreath of 
evergreen and red flowers was draped around her. 
At the bows was suspended a large paper cage in 
which were confined some pigeons, and at the 
stern floated the Japanese Naval flag—the sun 
with rays on a white ground, 

Patiently the vast crowds waited in the broiling 
sunshine—only a fortunate few gaining admit 
tance by invitation to the reserved enclosures— 
for nearly two hours, and their numbers increased 
every minute. At a quarter past two o'clock a 
fanfare of trumpets announced the approach of 
the Emperor, attended by his Ministers of State 
and the following visitors :—The Emperor was ac- 
companied by Mar quis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamber. 
Jain; Viscount Nishiyotsutsuji, Chamberlain; and 
Mr. Hinonishi, Assistant Chamberlain. Among 
the guests were Their Imperial Highnesses Princes 
Arisugawa, Kitashirakawa, and) Kanin, Count 
Matsukata, Prime Minister; Viscount. Kabayama, 
Minister of State; and Vice-Admival Ito, Vice 
er for the Navy; Mr. Hanabusa, Vice- 
Minister of the Imperial Household ; and ‘several 
high officials of the War and the Naval Depart 
ments, His Majesty walked to the pavilio 
rected at the bows of the vessel, taking his seat i 
the centreand having Viscount Kabayama on his 
right. Other officials around the dais were:— 
the ‘Captain-Superintendent of the Yokosuka 
Admiralty Yard; the Director of Shipbuilding ; 
the Harbour Master; the Chief of the Siaff; the 
Chief of the Staff of the Admiralty; the Master of 
Ceremonies to His Majesty, and Captain Ingles, 
























































RN. His Majesty having signified his readiness, 


one by one the shores were knocked away, and then 
the big vessel seemed to pause for a second ; then 
slowly and steadily she began to move, and with 


calm deliberation slipped from her sino 
the shining sea. Thecntmetapy e sly 





hitch anywhere and as the bows reached the sea 
the pigeons were liberated and flew off to tell of 
the baptism of Japan’s latest war-vessel to the 
horities at Tokyo, A loud outburst of clapping 
and steam whistle blowing followed, so loud in fact 
as to drown the fanfare of the rumpeters who were 
announcing the departure of the Emperor. Hi- 
Majesty returned to Tokyo by special train a few 
minutes alter three o'clock, a salvo from the infan 
try being discharged as the train steamed out 
of the stat Immediately upon the departure 
of the Emperor a cold collation was served to 
visitors, over the big engine shops, the naval band 
discoursing, meanwhile, a stitting selection of 
cy among the first pieces being the old but 
popular “Nancy Lee,” a tne dear to the 
hearts of all that go down to the sea in ships, 
‘The assemblage of such a large concourse of 
people at the tiny station of Yokosuka consider- 
ably embarrassed the railway folks towards the 
middle of the afternoon, and the last trains were over 
an hour and a half late in getting into Yokohama, 





























“ THE GLORIOUS FOURTH.” 
ates F 

The Fourth of July was duly honoured in Yoko- 
hama on Monday, every leal citizen of the Great 
Republic doing his level best to celebrate it in 

ne form or another, socially, convivially, or pyro 
technically—in fact’ twelve o'clock had’ scarcely 
ceased ch i at Sunday midnight when the 
first crackers and rockets were discharged. The 
Settlement hung out a profuse supply of bunting, 
nearly every national flag being represented, but 
the Stars and Suipes naturally predominated, 
Few of the retail stores were closed but the Banks 
and chief hongs held holiday. It was rather a 
pity that no American warship wasin harbour, but 
pethaps we deserved the respite from naval salut- 
ing, for during the last few weeks we have had en- 
ough and to spare of this noisy form of marine 
the day the usual congratula- 
tory visits took place, the fine weather of the 
morning and early afternoon greatly facilitating 
them, and in the evening an al fresco fete took 
place on the Bund, from the Grand Hotel to the 
ench hatoba. At the latter place an ice-crea: 
al was held for the benefit of the Jizenkai 
hospital and this was largely patronized.” A fine 
display of fireworks was discharged from barges 
anchored in the bay, nearly opposite the Grand 
Hotel, the showers which fell between four and five 
otclock only damping the set pieces slightly. The 
hotel itself was gaily decorated with strings and 
festoons of coloured lanterns, while a band discours 
ed gay music upon the verandah, attracting a large 
concourse of prople. On the Bluff, in the evening, 
the most prettliy decorated house, externally, was 
the American naval hospital, which was wreathed 
in many lanterns of varied shades and shapes. 

During the afternoon a keenly contested game 
of cricket took place between teams—twelve aside 
of H1.M.S. Fleet and the Yokohama Cricket 
Club, somewhat higher scoring prevailing than has 
been the rule of late. The Fleet went in first and 
compiled a toial of 114 before being all dismissed, 
de Robeck contributing a well played 23 and Phil 
lipps 41, de Robeck, being third man out and Phil 
lipps tenth, ‘The Club at the start put in Burn 
and Williams, but the first-named was given I.b.w, 
before he had had a chance to score, Edwards 
took his place and 67 was telegraphed before Mie 
wicz found his wickets. Dodds then joined Willi- 
ams and had added a useful 7 when Adair bowled 
him clean, Williams was the next to retire, being 
caught by Moggeridge off de Robeck, but the 
Fleev’s score had by this time been passed with 3 
runs to spare. Watson and Duff carried the total 
to 172 before they were separated, Duff remaining 
Lill 193 was reached, to which he had contributed 
64 by careful play interspersed with some free 
hits, Barton Layard, and Dickinson added 11, 
12, and 6 respectively, and then the game ceased, 
the Club having still two wickets unplayed. Score. 


LMS, Furee. 
N. de Robeck, c. 


















































Mr. J. 





Watson .. 
Captain Adair, c. Dui, 6. 





a 2 
Mr. P. Philipps, by Edwards..gx 
Mrz G, Lane, €, Watson, by 

Abbey... ° 
Mr. C. Allenby, 6. Williams. 
Mr. B. Currey, b. 


Mr, Barton, c. de Robecs b:"* 
Currey oa 

Mr Layard, ait Out 

Mr. Dickens 
Ge Robeck 














Me. Abbe, fa not bat. 
Mr. McCullam not out.. 


Byes 14, leg byes 4,w-b, 


UNIVE 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 











MRS. PATTON'S THIRD EXHIBI- 


TION. 

The third annual exhibition of Mrs. E. S. Pat- 
ton’s pupils was given on Tuesday ever ving 
been unavoidably postponed from two previously 
arranged dates, in the Public Hall, Bluff, before a 
a lage assembly of residents. The entertaine 
ment was of high mecit, surpassing perhaps the 
florts of previous occasions, each little per- 
former having gained in some particular of voice, 
gtace, or action, By special request, the Cantata, 
“Queen Tove you's five «clock tea,” was repeated 
with even greater aplomb than on the last occasion, 
the soloists displaying a closer acquaintance with 
their parts, while the choruses were more reliant 
and in better tune, familiarity having also brought 
ease in execution. Mrs. Patton accompanied upon 
the piano, Mr. E. Beart essayed the tle of con- 
ductor. 








But by far the most enjoyable part of the 
evening was that devoted to calisthenics and danc- 
ing. The audience sat around the hall 
the floor having been raised toa level, a 
cenire the lads and lasses went through (heir varied 
and pleasing exercises. The elementary and ad- 
vanced classes having satisfactorily disposed 
of the movements of the musical drill, a waltz 
was given by all, and “La Varsoviana” which 
followed on was taken by the advanced class 
alone. The Lancers disposed of, the * Minuet 
de la Cour,” was daintily footed by Miss Boehmer 
and Master Chailesworth, both being dressed 
in the mode which prevailed when George 
the First was King.” A recall was demanded and 
the young execulants bowed their thanks. A 
walking polka immediately preceded the Wreath 
Dance, one of the prettiest things of the whole 
eveni The Parisian Quadrilles were nicely 
danced, but the next item, ‘La Krakovienne” 
almost drove it out of recollection so charmingly 
sedate and natural were the two wee mites who 
went through this quaint dance of ancient Hun. 
gary, clad in the national costume for gala days. 
The Spanish dance which concluded the second 
part of the proceedings was taken from Gilbert 
and Sullivan's opera, " Les Gondoliers” and its 
cfiect was considerably heightened by the An- 
dulausian dresses of the performers, In addition 
to the fancy dresses already mentioned were some 
of the reign of Edwards the Fourth and Sixth, 
while Uncle Sam and Bonny Prince Charlie were 
also represented, A 


Mrs. Patton, in distributing the prizes to her 
painstaking and deserving pupils, announced that 
it was her intention, upon her return from Austra- 
lia, to institute annual musical competitions, both 
for the vocal and instrumental, practical and theo- 
retical, branches of the art. Some more dances 
followed this pleasing function, and the hands of 
the clock were closely approaching the hour of 
midnight when the strains of God Save the 
Queen,” announced the termination of the enter- 
trinment. Below are given the prize list and pro 
gramme i— 

















Prize Lisr. 
DANCING. 

Derortuenr :—Ladylike—Miss Daisy Roth ; 
Gentlemanly—Master George Russell. Extra 
prize, Miss Gladys Smedley. 2nd prizes Master 
Mendelsohn aud Master Robin Roth. 

Dancing (new pupils):—rst Miss Helen Holmes, 
Miss Dorothy James and Master Louis Storne- 
brink ; 21d Miss Gertie Mendelsohn, Miss Beryl 
Dodds, Miss Abbey, and Miss Eugenie Joubin, 
Masters Abbey and Gibbs. 

Caisruenics :—Miss Joubin. 

Goop Conbucr anp ATTENTION :—Miss Gert- 
rude Mendelsohn, Miss Meiklejohn, Miss Marian 
Russell, Miss Lottie Walker, and Miss Jennie 
Walker, 

Srectan Prizes 1x Danctnc :—Master Ches- 
ter Poole, Master John Walker, Misses Carrie 
Cook, Allcock and Rebecca Stornebrink. 


Music, 
Premise Pxize:—Master Thayer Lindsley. 


Sreciat Sunsecr (not including pianoforte) -— 
Miss Emily Jarmain, 


Gewerat Musicat Kyowzenes (in class) 
Miss Minnie Schwabe. 


Ivrermepiare Certiricare (youngest pupil) : 
—Miss Maya Lindsley. sa ae 

Spectan Prize (neat writing and rapid improve- 
ment) :—Master Mendelsohn, 


Pianoronrs-pLavinc—tst Miss Watson, 2nd 
Miss H. Watson. 


Marke aNbr@ario Improvement (in piano- 
and theory, iss Eyton. 
Shy OR ILINOR 
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Sreapy Imexovemenr (in Pianoforte)—Miss 
Batavus, 

‘STEADY IMPROVEMENT (in singing and Piano- 
forte) Miss Annie Walker. 

SPECIAL (interest in theoretical work and neat 
writing) :—Master Mendelson. 

Srectan (marked improvement and attention) : 
—Master Wilson Walker, Master Harry Cock, 
and Master Shorlief Jensen. 

Srectat ix Tonic Sot-r: 

Miss Diack. 








Miss Douille and 





Cantatas 





“Queen ‘I love you's Five o’Clock Tea. 
CusRscrense 






Miss Violet Brent. 


“Queen Llove you” 
i . Master Wilfred 


«Tea-leaf the Comfort 









The Wheat—Misses J. Loomis, E. 

‘James, Sarvent. ‘The Flouwr—Misses M. and’ N 

Schw-be, and E Jarmain. ‘The Bread—Misses E. Batavus, 

M. Watt, and M. Stornebrink, 

weet Cream’ with Sang, Miss Christina Carst. 

«The Sayar Canes” with Song. Master G. Wheeler and Mas- 
ter W. Carste 

“Dresden the Dainty” with Song, Miss Mabel Vanum. 

Choruses by the Members of the Yokohama Juvenile Tonic Sol- 

‘fa Choral Society. 

| Director and Accompanyist. Mrs. E.8. Patton, Con- 

ductor. Mr. E. Beart. 

0 of Calisthenics. 1st, Elementary Classes, and, Ad+ 
‘Walt, 

Mrs. Patton's Advanced Class. 
Lancers. 

Miss Bochmer and Master Charleswo:th. 

‘Walking Polka. : 

Wreath Dance. 

N. Johnstone, Allcock, H. Holmes, J 
‘and E. Jubin, M, and N. Schwabe. M. ~tornebrink, E. Bata 
Vas, A. Watt, M. Moss, L. Douvriile, A. Boehmer, A. Diack, 
A. Walker, and Miss Reberea Stornebrink. 

Parisian Quadrilles, 
La Krakovienne, by Miss Revecca and Master Louis Storae- 
Military Schottische, 
Spanish Dance, 
From Gilbert & Sullivan's Opera * Ler Gondotirs,”* 

By the Miss M. Stornebrink E. Batarus, A. Diack, L, Douvrille, 
M. Moss, Ml. Schwabe, N. Schwabe, and E. fubin, and the 
Masters j. Walker, W: Johnstone, W.Carst, and J. Charles- 
worth, 








M 
Exhil 








La Varsoviana. 
Minuet de La Cour. 


By the Misses A. C 
































Distribution of Prizes, 
Dances. 
—La Melange. 
—Wal 2. 
$-—Singing Lancers. 


4-—Poiks, 
§.—Highland Schettische. 
ir Roger de Coverley. 








LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
pe aes 
(FRom oun own CorREsroNDENT.) 


Chicago, June gth. 

The American Shokonsai was celebrated in the 
usual patriotic way by processions, orations, and 
decoration of the grave of the brave dead. Pre- 
sident Harrison was. the orator of the day at 
Rochester, N.Y, where a magnificent soldiers? 
monument was unveiled, In thiscity a lage num- 
ber of persons took advantage of the holiday to 
visit the World’s Fair grounds; and many more 
would have done likewise if it had not rained in 
the afternoon, Your correspondent enjoyed au 
evening local celebration, in which the most in- 
teresting feature was the singing by and with Di. 
George F. Root of some of the famous war melo 
dies which he himself composed. It was really an 
inspiring sight to see the white-haived old gentle- 
man, mounted on a chair, leading, with all the 
vim and enthusiasm of youth, the singing of his 
“Battle Cry of Freedom,” — In all the schools of 
the country there are special “ Decoration Day” 
exercises. 

The leading article in the May number of The 
Christian Review is upon “ Charity in Japan.” 

Miss Mary Allen West, one of the editors of the 
Union Signal, has been chosen Superintendent 
of the World’s W.C.T.U. School of Methods, and 
will visit the Sandwich Islands and Japan to teach 
and train workers in the temperance causes. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the famous author, 
has given $10,000 for building a missionary college 
at Auckland, New Zealand. 

At the recent anniversary of the American Bap- 
list Missionary Union in’ Philadelphia, Rev. A. 
H. Bennett, of Yokohama, was one of the speakers. 
In the discussion of a resolution condemning the 
Chinese Exclusion Act strong language was used 
denunciation of that un-Christian act. Sunday, 
June 26th, was set apart asa “centenary day.” 
An appeal was made to raise, during this current 
centennial year of missions, a special fund of 
$1,000,000, apportioned as follows : — Churches, 
$400,000 ; Sunday Schools, $150,000; individuals, 
$200,000; and women’s societies, $250,000. On 
the spot $45,000 were pledged. ‘i 

‘The Presbyterian General Assembly finished its 
labours without a trial of Dr. Briggs for heresy. 
His case was remanded to the New York Presby- 
tery with instructions to try him “on the merits 
of ihe charges as originally made.” 

The Pope has given his tolerald potest to the so 
called Faribault-Stillwater educational plan of 
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Archbishop Ireland. ‘This scheme, tried in Still 
water and Faribault, Minnesota, is the placing of 
parochial schools under the control of the State on 
condition that at certain hours of the day Catholic 
(eachers may appear as instructors for sectarian 
ends. 

The Pope, by the-way, has also made public his 
ntention of making a special exhibit at’ the 
World's Fair, aud las applied for space. 

A Chicago woman, named Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Kelly, has given $50,000 for a “ women’s home ”” 
in connection with the University of Chicago. 

The reciprocity treaty between Austria and the 
United States has been signed at Washington, so 
that Austrian sugar, molasses, and skins will enter 
the United States free of duty, and the United 
States gets “favoured nation treatment.” 

Gen. Eppa Hunton has been appointed to succeed 
the late Sen, Barbour, of Viginia, until the 
Legislature elects some one to fill out the unexpired 
time, Gen, Hunton setved four terms in the 
Lower House, and was a number of the Tilden- 
Hayes Commission, 

By the time this letter is printed, you will know 
the result of the Democratic National Convention, 
It is useless, therefore, to say anything about the 
probabilities, except that Cleveland is strongly im 
the lead. His New York friends, who are rabid 
auti-Hill men, held their State Convention at 
Syracuse on May 31st, It was laigely made up 
of young men and representatives from the coun 
try districts; and it represented the respectable 
element of the New York Democracy. David B 
Hill’s political. methods, especially his “suap’” 
convention of Feb. 22nd, were vigorously denonne- 
ed. A full contesting delegation was chosen to be 
sent to the Chicago Convention, Hill has only 
the Nevada delegation outside of his own State, 
and can not be nominated. Whether he can 
defeat Cleveland, you already know. 

We have as yet had no spring worth mentioning. 
During the entire month of May there were not 
more than five or six absolutely fair days, and 
there were twenty-one rainy days, with four or five 
“half and half.” We are now anticipating a jump 
into the midst of hot weather. 

The June number of The Magasine of Ameri 
can History contains an interesting contuibution 
by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., on * Relations be. 
tween the United States and Japan.” It consists 
of the translation of an article by Mr. Tokutomi in 
the Kokumin-no Jomo; and presents “a stimulat- 
ing conspectus of both American and Japanese 
history and their mutual relations.” Di. Griffis 
is also a “reviewer” for The New World quar 
terly journal of religion, ethics, and theology. 
The Jane number, the second issue, contains an 
article by N. Kishimoto on “How I Came Into 
Christianity.” 

Oil City, Titusville and other places in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania were visited June 5 by an 
appalling disaster which caused the loss of per- 
haps 200 lives and several million dollars of pr 
perty. A cloudburst produced a raging flood 
which carried away a number of oil tanks. In 
some way the oil caught fire, and added the horrors 
of conflagration, The details, for which T cannot 
to-day find space, are terrible and appalling, and 
remind us all of the Johnstown calamity. 

‘The topic of the day is, of course, the Republican 
Convention now in session at Minneapolis. You 
were probably apprised by cable of the tremendous 
sensation of June gth, when Blaine sent in his re- 
signation to the President. ‘This was, of course, 
nterpreted to mean that he had cut loose from the 
administration, in order that he might be free to 
enter the lists for the Presidential nomination 
against Harrison. The opponents of the Presid 
ent were naturally elated, and began to push 
the Blaine “boom”; the Harrison men were at 
first disheartened, but soon rallied; the Demo- 
crats were delighted over the prospects of a bitter 
contest which might eventually help them, The 
Independents were generally disgusted with 
Blaine for allowing himself, after having once 
written a letter of declination, to be allured into a 
rupture with President Harrison through the 
efforts of disappointed politicians like Platt, Quay 
and Clarkson. Many of Blaine’s old ~and 
tried friends, like Depew, accepted his letter 
as final, and heartily supported Harrison as 
deserving of a renomination. The managers of 
the present Blaine campaign represent chiefly 
the disreputable, or ‘ spoils,” element of the 
patty. It is a well-known fact, that Clarkson 
resigned his position under the administration be- 
cause he was not allowed to turn out Democratic 
postmasters fast enough to suit him; and that 
Quay and Platt are mad at the President, because 
fre did not give them a monopoly of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York patronage, 

The first contest between the Blaine and the 
Harrison forces was in the National Commitee 
over the position of Temporary Chairman, It 
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mighthave gone almost unanimously to McKinley, 
buthe declined. ‘The Harrison men then suggest- 
ed Senator Cullom of this State; the Blaine nen 
putup J. Sloat Fassett, of New York. The latter 
wou by a vole of 26 to 21. 

There was a slight lull in the conflict during the 
evening of June 61h, when the Exposition Hall, in 
which the Convention is meeting, was dedicated. 
The orator was Chauncey M. Depew, who deliver- 
eda great speect in praise of the record of the 
Republican party. His allusions to the two gr 
tivals of the day, and to possible * dark horses,’ 
were greeted wih applause. 

It was about half past twelve o'clock of Tues- 
ay, June 7, when Chairman Clarkson, of the 
ational Committee, called the Tenth Republican 
National Convention to order, and asked Rev. 
William Bush, Chancellor of the Universit 
Dakota, to offer prayer. Then he intiod 
Temporary Chairman Fassett, who was greeted 
with Wemendous applause, and who delivered 

able and impactial opening address. After 
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a biief effort, The persons selected by the National 
Committee as Secretaries, Assistant Secretaties, 
Reading Clerks and Official Stenographers, were 
then chosen to fill those places during the temporary, 
organization. Ow amotion the roll-call of States aud 
Tenitories was begun; and the chairman of each 
delegation announced ‘its representative on each 
of the following committees: permanent organiza- 
tion, rules and order of business, credentials and 
resolutions. The convention then adjourned till 
tr o’clock the next. moi to give tlese com 
mitlees an opportunity to meet. 

‘The committee on permanent organization most 
easily completed its work. It unanimously elected 
McKinley as Permanent Chairman, and confirmed 
the minor temporary officers in their appointments 
also as permanent officers. 

The committee on rules and order of business 
adopted the rules and orders which usually prevail 
in these conventions, 

As the reports of the other two committe gp: 

sented debatable matters, they will be considered 
in connection with the discussion thereof in conven- 
tion. 
Tuesday evening there was a great mass mee!~ 
of 10,000 people in Convention Hall under the 
inpices of the State League of Republican Clubs. 
The orators were Thurston, of Nebraska, and 
How, of Michigan. 

Wednesday’s session was also brief. After 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, had offered pray- 
er, and Temporary Chairman Fassett had ac- 
cepted a new gavel from Nebraska, Hon, William 
McKinley, Jv, of Ohio, was introdaced as Perma 
nent Chairman, and made a brief but pointed ad- 
dress. The committee on rules and order of busi 
ness made its report which was adopted: but the 
committees on resolutions and on credentials ask- 
ed for more time and were granted their request. 
After the roll of States the names of the members 
of the new National Committee was given, a little 
routine business was ansacted, and the Convention 
adjourned, The Blaine forces had proven strong 
enough in committee to carry out their plan of 
delay, which was their only hope. 

‘The Convention te-assembled Thursday (this) 
morning at 11 o'clock; but, as the committee on 
credentials was not :eady to report, it adjourned 
till S’clock this evening, when the committee ex- 
pects to be able to report. The evening session 
will surely be taken up with the question of cre- 
dentials: it is just barely possible that a ballot 
may be taken to-morrow, but it is more probable, 
that the first vote will not be taken till Saturday. 
I am sorry to stop at this interesting point, a la 
setial story style, and write “to be continued in 
our next :? bat T most mail this letter tonight to 
catch the steamer. 

























































(FRo ouR own Conresronpenr.) 


Boston, Mass., June 7th. 

Boston is again up in arms and much exercised 
in mind, so wrought up and disquieted that it has 
not probably slept well of nights for a week or 
more, The town is shocked almost as much (not 
quite) as when an unwashed foreigner bathed in 
the frog pond. It is a case of “ depraved presump- 
tion ” whatever that may be, and insolent, insuffer- 
able advertising. It is simply shocking! The 
case stands thus: Boston is now erecting a new 
public library building. On the facade of the 
structure are three granite tablets, on one of which 
schiselled the names, Moses, Cicero, Kalidasa, 
Isocrates, Milton ; on the second, Wren, Hertick, 
Living, Titian, Erasmus, and on the third, Mozart, 
Euclid, Aischylus, Dante. As a paper has ob: 
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served, this is ‘a most incongrous mixing up,” 
but that is not what di all Boston.” ‘The 
reader may see that the initial letters of the names 
on the first tablet spell “ McKim," those on the se 
cond, “ White,” and the third, * Mead.” Well, Mc 
Kim, White, & Mead is the firm of architects that 
made the plans of the building and have charge 
of its construction: As an advertising dodge this 
beats anything on record, The tablets have been in 
place some time, but not till last week did Boston 
bring her spectacles to bear upon them with suffi- 
cient accuracy to discover the astonishing fact 
now made public. The trustees of the library met 
immediately, and ordered the names and the ad 
vertising acrostic to be chiselled off the tablets, and 
Moses and the rest of them will he arranged with- 
out regard to Messrs. McKim, White and Mead. 
"Twas a very trying time for cultured Boston, But 
everything pales in interest before the National Re 
publican Convention, held to-day in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The whole country is looking toward 
Minneapolis and listening for any sound that may 
come. A convention of either party has never 
been held under like circumstances, or under cir 
cumstances so interesting to all. 























In nearly every letter sent by your correspon- 
dent, has been some reference to James G. Blaine 
as a possible presidential candidate, and the cir- 
cumstances warranted it, for no man, not even the 
President, has been more prominent one way or 
another than the Secretary of State. To recapitue 
late alittle. Blaine was defeated in the election 
for President eight years ago. ‘The ciicumstances 
of the election were such that Blaine had the sym- 
pathy of the people. Probably, if another election 
could have been held a month later, he would have 
been elected. But that was supposed to be the end 
of Blaine as a presidential candidate. Four ye: 
ago Blaine’sname came up again, He was travelling 
1 Scotland with Andrew Carnegie. His friends de 
sired him to be a candidate, but he declined, and 
sent a letter refusing to have his name used at the 
convention. Again, was it supposed that James G. 
Blaine was retired foi good, but President Harrison 
appointed Blaine ashis Secretary of State. Fiom 
that day to this Blaine’s boom” has been on the 
march, going quietly up and down (not so quietly all 
the time) the country, appearing liere and there at 
opportunities, when and where there was the slight 
est possibility of adding to itself. And it added as 
subsequent events proved, A year or more ayo, 
the question came up good and st “Will 
Blaine try his presidential fortunes again?” Blaine 
at last responded with aletter to the effect that his 
presidential aspirations had taken wings, and that 
he desired to spend the rest of his life in compara- 
tive quiet. Again was he laid on the shelf, for 
at first, the latter was accepted as final, and the 
fact also thathe had dropped out of the race, But 
the letter appeared to fire the “boomers” for 
Blaine with new zeal, strange as it may seem, and 
up till to-day the name of Blaine has been as pro 
minent as that of Hatrison for the presidency. 
Within the last week the interest and excitement 
in these matters has been at fever heat. The 
delegates to the convention, and they were on the 
ground last week, are practically divided into two 
camps—the Blaine camp and the Harrison camp, 
and things waxed hot in no time. To crown all, 
on Saturday, June 4, Blaine resigned as Secretary 
of State, arid his resignation was accepted by Pre- 
sident Harrison—all done within an hour, When 
the delegates at Minneapolis, the Blaine “ bomers,” 
heard this, Minneapolis was not laige enough 
to hold them, they overflowed into St. Paul. Al- 
though Blaine, within a week, has said, accord 
ing to report, that he would not be candidate, yet 
his friends accepted his resignation to mean that he 
has prepared the way for nomination and will 
accept it, if he gets it. The Blaine men claim that 
their candidate will be nominated on the first 
ballot, and, of course, the Harrison supporters 
say the same of their candidate. The time is hot, 
weatherwise and otherwise. Your correspondent 
will not be able, probably, to send the result of 
the convention, as only seven days intervene be- 
ween this time and the sailing of the steamer from 
San Francisco. California is “ solid” for Blaine. 
Reason enough, he was the author of the first 
Chinese Restriction Bill. They love anybody out 
there who tramples on a Chinaman. Minneapolis, 
the place of holding the conven has been 
favoured by a wonderful growth. Twenty years 
ago only a litle village was clustered around the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Now there is a city there 
with 2,000,000 inhabitants. Six thousand build- 
ings have been built in asingle year, ata cost of te 
to fifteen million dollars. The convention meets in 
the Minneapolis Indastrial Exhibition building 
which 30,000 persons may find shelter. The au 
tory seats twelve thousand persons, Some of the 
largest hotels in the country are in Minneapolis, 
some capable of entertaining five hundred to twelve 
hundred guests. 
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By G Oo ale" document. 


On the heels of one disaster (I do not refer to 
the convention) follows another. A cyclone has 
carried away a Texas town and dropped it down 
in another place. The buildings were swept away 
and a number of persons killed. The treeless 
prairie is the play ground of cyclones and torna- 
does, the “swooping terrors”? of the plains. An 
other disaster reported this morning, draws the 
attention of the country to Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
The Mlooded streams brought damage enough, but 
nothing compared to what followed, About noon on 
the 6tlr of June, yesterday, the city was startled by 
two explosions. Theleaking gasoline, escaping fiom 
a storing tank had been set on fire bya passing lo- 
comotive. The gasoline on fire, began to flow inte 
the river, and the river became a river of fire. A 
mass of flame shot up into the air a hundred feet, 
communicating with everything in its course; soon 
a large part of the city was in ashes, The report 
comes that two hundied lives were lost—caughtin the 
flood, the fiery flood. Titusville suffered also from 
the water, and then from the burning oil borne on 
its surface. It is a fearful disaster. Flood is bad 
enough, but a flvod of oil on fire is infinitely worse. 
‘The damage to property, at this time, is beyond 
estimate, 

‘The United States Senate has made an appro- 
priation for the World’s Fair on the condition that 
the Fair is not open on Sundays. ‘That settles the 
Sunday question with respect to opening or closing 
the Fair on Sundays. ‘That matter disposed of, 
the question of selling liquor will receive atten 
tion, and has been already introduced into 
Congress. There will be liquor enough (there is 
anytime) in Chicago, within easy reason of the 
men who are always thirsty, without selling it on 
the fair grounds. The anti-liquor force is on its 
mettle, and will probably carry the day. 

‘There are “cranks? and “curiosities” 
roaming at large. An Eprscopal minister in New 
York proposes a startling plan for checking the 
saloon, He would kill the saloon with the saloon, 
Hear him talk: Business men of the churches 
can open saluons and run them profitably. [ do 
uot mean to give away the beer, but to sell it at 
good prices, with a profit. I wish I had the money 
with which to demonstrate that this is the 
only successtul way to deal with this problem, 
Would [ sell whiskey in these saloons? No, I 
don’t think | would, but I would sell beer and light 
wines, coffee, and chocolate, What is more I would 
have them open on Sundays during the proper 
hours.” ‘This is delightful. Think of the busi 
ness men of a church, such as Deacon A, and 
Deacon B., and Deacon C. opening saloons for the 
sale of beer and light wines and “tunning ? them 
on Sundays. If there be no missionaries at home 
who can attend to this man, let some in foreign 
lands come home and pitch their tents in this man’s 
front yard. 

Our flag has been treated with indignity i 
Montreal by members of the Canadian’ militia. 
They were reprimanded by the’ proper officers 
and an apology was made to the United States, 
Twas done none too quickly. After shaking 
lialy and Chili out of their boots, diplomatically 
speaking, litle monarchies and bigger colonies 
may well think twice before they trample upon us. 
As a matter of fact, however, Americans are not 
disposed to boast much over the Italian episode 
or the Chilian embrogl 

































































PATENT RIGHTS IN FAPAN. 
z . 

The following translations from official records 
possess great inierest for foreigners seeking patent 
rights within the Empire of Japan :—On the 20th 
May, 1891, Masujima Roleichita, acting as attor- 
ney for Ludwig Mond, of Winnington Hall, Nor- 
wich, England, applied for patent rights for an in 
vention for prep: ickel. Mr, Mutsu, then Mini- 
ster of State for Agricultureand Commerce, refused 
the application. A suit was accordingly entered 
against the Minister for his refusal of the patent, 
but the case was dismissed on the ground of the 
plaintiff possessing no legal right to bring the suit. 
tiff appealed and was again non-suited, the 
Court finding that the appeal was unreasonable, 
The case then went to the Supreme Court but 
with the same result, Messrs, Seimens and Halske 
subsequently applied for similar privileges, though 
their attorney Mr. Masujima Rokuichiro, for their 
machine for obtaining electric analysis of copper, 
spelter, and zinc, aud the extraction of other metals 
by the same process, but Mr. Kono Togama, Mini- 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce, refused 
the application, 












































Apptication For PaTeNT.—A newinvention for 
preparing nickel, manufaciuing articles, and plat- 
ing other metals with it, The above was invented 
by myself, the process of which is shown in the 
As I firmly believe it does 
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uot violate the Patent Regulations, I beg to apply 
for a grant of letters patent for 1§ years. 
(Signed) Masusima Rokuicarro, 

21, Hiyoshicho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo, Repre+ 
sentative of Ludwig Mond, Winnington Hall, 
Norwich, England. 

(Dated) 20th May, 189r. 

‘0 His Excellency Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 








STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING THE APPLICATION. 
In presenting an application fora patentof a tiew 
vention for preparing nickel, manufacturing ar- 

ticles and plating other metals with it, I represent 

Ludwig Mond, a British subject, as ‘shown in a 

copy of his power of attorney presented herewith 

with its translation, If the patent for the same 
be granted, the said Ludwig Mond will obey 
all the rules and regulations telating to Patents 
promulgated by the Government of Japan, as if he 
wete a subject of Japan ; and in the exercise of the 
tights of the patent he, the said Ludwig Mond, 
will abandon all the special rights enjoyed by 
foreign subjects in the Empire; and his pledge, of 
whatever kind, may he made by me, in accordance 
with your order. “Whatever [do as his represen- 
tative, he will ratify afterwards without fail. 
(Signed) — Masusima. Roruicutro, 
Representative of Ludwig Mond. 
(Dated) 2oth May, 1891. 
‘Yo His Excellency Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 











Tae Mrnisrer’s Reriy. 


‘The application cannot be granted, 
(Signed) Murtsu Mowers, 


Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
(Dated) 28th May, 1891. 





A suit was then instituted against. Mr. Mutsu 
Munemitsu, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, for his Refusal of Patent rights to the 
Applicant. 

The defendant requested the Appeal Court to 
approve the decision of the Local Court and dis- 
miss the suit. 

The Court of Appeal delivered the following 
judgment in the presence of Iwano Shimpei, Public 
Procurator:—The appeal of the plaintiff is con- 
sidered unreasonable, therefore it is dismissed in 
accordance with the Art. 424 of Civil Procedure. 

The principal points stated by the plaintiff were 
as follow :—1. The plaintiff invented a process for 
preparing nickel, etc., and has ali eady obtained a 
patent for it in every country in Eutope and Ame- 
rica, in accordance with law, 2. The plaintiff 
applied to the defendant for a patent for 
15 years, on the 20th May, 1891, in accordance 
with the laws of Japan. 3. The defendant, on the 
28th May, 1891, notified that the application was 
not granted. 4. Since the Patent Regulations of 
Japan do not prohibit any one fiom enjoyirg the 
protection of patent righis for new inventions, it 
was illegal on the part of the defendant to refuse to 
grant such an application as that filed by the plain- 
Hiff. For the foregoing reasons the plaintiff requests 
the Court to make the defendant grant the applica 
tion, the costs of the Court to be defrayed by the 
defendant. 

‘The defendant, in his reply, requested the Court 
to dismiss the case for the following reasons :—1, 
As is within the right of the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce to grant or refuse an 
application for a patent, the plaintiff has no title to 
bring a legal suit.on such account. 2. In accord. 
ance with Arts, IL and XXVI. of the Organiza- 
tion of the Law Courts, a Local Court has a right 
to adjudicate civil cases, but any matters relating 
to the Administration do not come within its control, 

The Tokyo Local Court delivered the following 
judgment in the suit in the presence of Odachi 
Koretaka, Public Procurator:—The suit of the 
plaintiff is rejected for the following reasons :—If 
by any illegal act of an administrative official the 
tight of an individual be violated, the injured may, 
accoiding to the circumstances, bring a legal suit 
against such administrative official, but one whose 
tights are not injured cannot bring any action. 
In the present case, the defendant's action in refus- 
ing to grant an application for a patent was not 
illegal, as it was within his right to grant or refuse 
such an applicati Further, the plaintiff can 
acquire a right to appear in this Court only after 
the application is granted. ‘Therefore, it is not 
competent for the plaintiff to bring a suit against 
the defendant for the purpose of compelling him to 
grant such an application, As it is the common 
usage not to allow the costs in a dispute between 
English and Japanese, the Court wili not make any 
deCisinn| prs lhatcpgint. 
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From the above it appears that on the 4th 
June, 1891, Ludwig Mond, the plaintiff, brought 
An action against. the defendant in the Local 
Court upon the latter’s refusing to grant an 
application for a patent through the British Cou 
sul, in which the plaintiff requested the Court to 
make the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce grant the application, the costs to be 
defrayed by the defendant, The Chief Judge in 
that case was Judge Ichiji Mitsusada, On the 
roth July, 1891, the Local Court delivered judy 
ment, disn the case on the ground that the 
plaintiff possessed no right to bring a legal suit 
there. The reason assigned hy the Court was that 
it is within the right of the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce to grant or refuse such 
application ; and before such an application is 

ranted the plaintiff acquires no right to bring any 
legal suit. 




















First Appeat. 

The plaintiff was not satisfied with the decision 
of the Local Court and appealed against it to the 
Appeal Court on the following grounds :—(a) In 
the present case the Minister of State for Agricul 
ture and Commerce onght to act in accordance with 
the provisions of the Patents Regulations. (6) As 
the plaintiff is entitled to apply for a patent, in the 
same way as Japanese subjects, he has a right to 
bring a legal action in any judicial court. (c) Inthe 
absence of express prohibition by the laws of the 
country, any subject of a Treaty Power has a 
right to enjoy the same privileges as are granted to 
all Japanese. (d) The plea of the detendant does 
not come under the rst and 2nd clauses of Art, 206 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. For these reasons 
the plaintiff requested the Court of Appeal to make 
the defendant grant his anplication, and to reverse 
the decision of the Local Cou 

The principal points stated by counsel for plain- 
tiff in the appeal case were, that the plaintiff in 
vented a method of preparing nickel, ete, and had 
already obtained letters patent in all the countries 
in Europe and America. On the 20th May 1891, 
the plaintiff applied for a patent for 15 years to the 
defendant in accordance with the laws of Japan ; 
but on the 28h May, 1891, the defendant notified 
that the application could not be granted. Bi 
according to the Patent Regulations no one is pro: 
ted from enjoying patent rights. It was there- 
fore a violation of the laws of the country to refuse 
to grant such an application. The principal points 
of plaintifi’s dissatisfaction with the lower Court's 
decision were:—(a) Iu the present case the defend 
ant ought to act in accordance with the provisions 
of the Patent Regulations, (4) As the plaintiff has 
aright to apply for the grant of a patent, the plain- 
tiff has also a right (o institute an action in any 
judicial Court, (c) If thereis no express prohibition, 
any subject of a Treaty Power onght to enjoy the 
same ptivileges that are granted to Japanese 
subjects. (d) The defence does not come under the 
provisions of the 1st and 2nd clauses of Art. 206 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. For, in accor dar 
with the Law of the Constitution of the Courts in 
Japan, it is expressly provided that except in cases 
Coming under the jurisdiction of the Admin 
tive Court, an action against an administrative 
official ought to be entertained by a Judicial Court ; 
there is nothing to the contrary in any of the laws 
of the country, 

The defendant’s Counsel argued that, as the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
might, within his administrative right, refuse or 
grant such application, the plaintiff had no title 
to institute a legal action on the ground of the 
Minister's refusal. The Local Court, besides, had 
no power to receive such an application, as is ex 
pressly stated in Arts, 2 and 26 of the Organiza. 
tion of the Law Courts. In fact, the point at issue 
was whether matters relating to administrative 
functions could come under the jurisdiction of a 
judicial Court ar not. 

The Appeal Court in its Judgment sai 
grant or refuse an application for patent is wit 
the competence the Minister of State for Agricult 
lure and Commerce : therefore, it goes without say- 
ing, thatit is within his pewer as an administrative 
official. Thongh Art. 61 of the Constitution 
that “no suit at law, which relates 
to rights alleged to have heen infringed by the 
illegal measures of administrative authorities, 
and which shall come within the competency ol 
the Court of Administrative litigation specially 
established by law, shall be taken cognizance of 
by a Court of Law,” it does not mean that every 
suit, not specially provided for by law, comes 
under the jurisdiction of Judicial Courts, For 
in the 2nd clause of Aut. 57 of the same Con 
stitution, it is exmressly provided that the O: 
ganization of Law 
Taw; and Art, 2 of thy O gar 


provides that in an ordinary 
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ing the rights of individuals only, and it certainly 
does not inchide any matter relating to the dischar= 
ge of administrative functions by the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, within his own 
administrative competence. Therefore, in a case 
like the present, whether plaintiff be a Japanese 
or a foreign subject, he cannot bring an ‘action in 
the Judicial Court. ‘Thus, by the st clause of Ait 
206 of the Code of Civil Procedure, it is decided 
that the plainuff had no right to bring the action. 
SKCOND APPEAL. 

‘The case then went before the Supreme Court, 
the Chief Judge for the suit being Mv. Imamura 
Nobuyuki: 

‘The appellant pleaded: (a) that by the Patents 
Regulations the appellant possesses the right to 
receive a patent for his invention. But the Judg- 
ment of the Appeal Court was delivered with- 
out any explanation on this point. (4). ‘The ap- 
pellant again pleaded that, in accordance with 
the laws of the country, any foreign subject of a 
Treaty Power may enjoy the same privileges as 
Japanese subjects, except those which are express!y 
denied to foreigners bylaw. (c) As the Judgment 
of the Appeal Court did not touch on these points, 
the said Judgment could not, in the opinion of the 
appellant, be segarded as a complete decision in 
the premises. 

For all these reasons the appellant now begged to 
appeal to the Supreme Court, aud prayed the latter 
to annul the former Judgment, to appoint a Court 
where a correct Judgment might be obtained, and 
to grant all the necessary remedies in the premises. 

The Judgment of the Supreme Court ran as fol 
lows :—The case is dismissed for the following 
reasons; The first point pleaded by the appellant 
is that though the Appeal Court held that in ac 
cordance with the Patents Regulations any persons 

night enjoy the privilege granted by them, yet it 
decided that civil cases, lied in any ordinary 
judicial court, can relate only to remedies for in 
jury to private rights, The provisions in the 
Patent Regulations point out the method of ob- 

ng patents for any new invention, and there- 
fore it is plain that they do not relate to a public 
tight. tis within the boundary of private rights 
to apply for patents according to the provisions of 
the Patents Regulations ; and the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce is commissioned to 
grant patents to any ove within the limit of the pro: 
visions of the Regulations; and heis not permitted to 
deprive or deny that right according his individual 
consideration. Whatever may be the result of the 
application, any ove applying for the rights has 
to obey the provisions and observe the processes 
of applying determined by the Patent Regula 
t ‘Therefore, the appellant argues, the de- 
claration of the Court of Appeal to the effect 
that the present suit ought not to be brought in 
any ordinary Court of justice, amounted to a 
disregard of the pleading of the appellant. and 
toa misinterpretation of the nature of the rights 
conferred by the Patents Regulations, Now it 
ty Une that according to the Patents Regulations, 
patent rights may be granted to any person who 
either invents any new and useful article, or im 
proves such, and he thus is enabled to protect his 
rights, But the same Regulations provide that 
the right of granting or refusing the patent is 
vested in the hands of the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce ; therefore it is pla 
that such a matter does not come under the 
diction of an ordinary Comt of Justice “after 
the manner of civil cases, as provided in Art. 
2 of the Organization of Law Comts, The Judy 
ment of the Appeal Court declared that civil cases, 
tied in any Court of Justice, are to obtain re- 
imedies for injury of the privaterights of individuals 
only ; therefore neither a Japanese nor a for- 
cigner can bring such a case as that under con 
sideration in any of the Courts of Justice. Such 
was the Judgment, and since the principal point in 
the pleadings was rejected by it, there was no 
disregard of the pleadings, and therefore it can- 
not be counted an illegal decision, On this point 
the appellant cannot appeal, ‘The second reason 
assigned by the apvellant is that the appellant 
considers that the laws of the country confer the 
rights enjoyed by all Japanese subjects upon any 
subject of a treaty Power ; except rights which are 
specially denied to the latter. Therefore, the ap- 
pellant, being a British subject, ought not to be 
denied his right, 


























































































‘The respondent, however, pre 
vented the exercise of that right by the appellar 
The Appeal Courtin its Judgment says that such 
private right does not belong tothe appellant, As 
regards this point, the Supreme Court rejects 
the reasoning of the appellant, as his definition 
cannot The ‘third foun thy 
easons pleaded by the appellant cannot be de 
cided unul 

the appel 





be established. 
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the dispute is settled as to whether 
at has a right ta apply fora patent for 
Vance with the provisions of 


the Patents Regulations or not, The appellant 


his invention in aces 





pleads that the decision of the Appeal Court was 
imperfect, and that the act of the defendant was 
not in accordance with the provisions of the Patents 
Regulations, Such an argument cannot be establi- 
shed, for the reasons stated in the auswer lo the first 
andthe second contentions of appellant, ‘The fitth 
‘eason pleaded by the appellant is, that il the point 
that any one has a right to apply for a patent, and 
to obtain the proper protection in accordance with 
he Patent Regulations, be indisputable, the appel- 
lant alse has the eright. ‘The question rela~ 
ling to the injury done to the appellant by the 
defendant by refusing to grant a patent for the 
former’s invention, therefore, becomes a proper 
question in the present suit. According to the 
judgment delivered in the Supreme Court in the 
2qih year of Meiji, the tight of the appellant be- 
longs to the category of private rights of indiv 
duals, and comes under the jurisdiction of an oi 
Court of Justice. The right of granting or 
refusing a pateni, however, belongs to the Minister, 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, and, as 
explained in the Ist clause, does not fall within the 
purview of Civil Procedure. The tstclause of Art. 
206 of the Code of Civil Procedure is applicable to 
a case like the present one, which does not come 
under the control of any Court of Justice. Thus 
there is no defect in the decision of tite Courtof Ap- 
peal; and the present appeal is therefore dismissed. 
































Seimens anp Haske. 

Patent AppiicaTion.—A process for the elec- 
trical extraction of copper, spelter, and zinc fiom 
mineral ores, and the extraction of other metals 
by the same process, by means of improved ma- 
chinery, As the above machine is invented by 
the applicants, and I believe it does not violate the 
Patents Regulations, I request the Government 
to grant a patent for the same for 15 years. 

(Signed) — Masusima Roxuicutro, 
Representative for Seimens and 
Halske, inventors, 
(Dated) June 7th, 1892. 
‘To His Excellency Mr. Kono Togama, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


In presenting an application for a patent for an 
invention for extracting copper, speller, and zine 
and valuable metals from mineral ores by the 

ess of electrical analysis, and for improved 
ery for the same purpose, I represent 
Seimens and Halske, Germany, as shown in a 
copy of their power of atiorney, presented herewith, 
with its translation, If the patent for the same 
be granted, the said Seimens and Halske will 
obey all the rules and regulations relating to 
patents, promulgated by the Japanese Government, 
as if they were subjects of Japan; and in the exercise 
of the rights of patent they, the said Seimens and 
Halske, will abandon all the special rights enjoyed 
by foreign subjects in the Empire ; and any pledge, 
of whatever kind, will be made by them in ace 
cordance with your Excellency’s order. Whatever 
T undertake, as their representative, they will ratify 

afterwards without fail, 

(Signed) Masusima Rokvuicuiro, 
Representative of Seimens and Halske. 
(Dated) 7th July, 1892. 
To His Excellency Mr. Kono Togama, 
Minister of S:ate for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 















Tak Government's Repiy. 

As the Patents Regulations of the Empire of 
Japan are not applicable to foreign subjects, the 
‘application cannot be granted, 

(Signed) Kono Tocama, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


(Dated) 18th July, 1892. 











IN THE YOKOHAMA CHIHO SAI- 
BANSHO. 
+ 
Before Judge Ono and Assistant Judges. 


MOURILYAN, HEIMANN AND CO. V. THE GOVERNOR 
OF KANAGAWA KEN, 


THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 





(conrixveD.) 
The hearing of the above case was resumed on 
the 1th Apel, in the 
Mr. Mitsuhashi, for defend: 1. Oka- 
inna, for plaintiffs; weir te Canisel enjgaurd 
The examimation of Me. Middleton was con- 
tinued. 
Counsel for Plaintifia—When was wi 
from Yokohama? 
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Witness—Last year. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs--Who signs the kerosene 
delivering orders tor your firm P 

Witness—Edwards. 

Counsel for Plainti 
Edwards? 

Witness—White, an Englishman, sometimes 
signs them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffi—Can any European sign 
them if he is an employé in the office, or can any 
outsider sign if he is an European? 

Witness—Except those employed in the office 
no one is, as a matter of course, allowed to sign 
any document, and those employed are allowed 

only when commissioned ta do so. 

Counsel for Plaintiff,—What sort of agreement do 
you make if any outsider is given the power to sign? 

Witness—There is no settled form. We make 
a verbal contract when such a service is required. 

Counsel for Defendant—Are those Chinese, 
ching, Akew, Alai, and others in Yokohama now ? 

Witness—As I only returned to Yokohama yes- 
terday, I do not know. But I don’t think they are 
in our employ now. 

Counsel for Defendant—Don’t you ever allow 
Chinamen to draw out any contract between you 
and the Japanese? 

Witness—We never allow them to sign any do 
cument, whether the agreement is concluded with 
Europeans or Japanese. 

Counsel for Defendant—I believe you have said 
that you generally make verbal contracts with 
European outsiders when you give them authority 
to sign for the firm, But by what method do you 
commission your employés? And how do you 
notify it to the public? 

Witness—A circular is distributed, and some- 
times we advertise the fact in the newspapers. 

Counsel for Defendant—When you say news 
papers, do you mean the vernacular press as well 
as European publications? And when you distri- 
bute the circulars, do you send it to your customers 

as well as to the Kencho and the warehouse ? 

Witness—It is not always advertised in the 
papers, so I cannot answer you question directly. 
Ibelieve the circular is not sent to the Kencho or 
the warehouse. 

Counsel for Defendant—When did you discover 
the loss of the kerosene oil for which the present 
suit is brought? 

Witness—I think it was in January, when I was 
in England. 

Counsel for Defendant—I want to know by what 
process kerosene cases are imported and deposited? 

Witness—I don’t know the process, as the busi- 
ness is always managed by our clerks. 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you preserve the 
receipts given by the warehouse officials for the 
deposited kerosene cases? 

‘Witness—They are kept by our principal mana 
ger who is authorized to keep them ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Is that manager autho 
rised to keep them? 

‘Witness—Ves. He is the same person who has 
been authorized to sign the kerosene delivery or ders 

Counsel for Defendamt—This (producing a deli- 
very order) is one of the delivery orders your firm 
presented. Do you think it is genuine? 

Witness—I certainly think it is genuine, but it 
can easily be identified if the original writer were 
to se 

Counsel for Defendant—What do you think of 
the stamp on it? 

Witness—It matters not, so long as the signa 
ture is genuine. It isa genuine order. i 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you use any parti 
cular stamp in your firm ? 

Witness—That IT don’t know. 

The Judge—Why do you not know? 
Witness—The stamp of the firm changes some- 
es. 

The Judge—Even if it is changed, do you al- 
ways use it? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Defendant—How is that stamp kept? 

Witness—There is no person appointed to speci 
ally take care of it, It is always kept in the office. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs— Our word for stamp is so 
vague, what better term can we use? i 

The Judge—Then use the English word ‘stamp. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Was the witness in Yoko- 
hama during September 1888 to February 1891? 

‘Witness—I went back to my country about Usree 
years ago. 4 ’ 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who was the chief ma. 
nager in your office while you were in Yokohama ? 

Witness—Mr. Groom, my senior partner. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Have you ever signed 
kerosene delivery orders ? 

Witness—Never 

Counsel for Pla 
amination of this w 
Court to summon Edwards, 
person as witnesses! )|cjit 





s—No other person than 








































































ffs—I have completed my ex- 
ness, but I must_request the 
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‘The Judge—What do you wish to question them 
about ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I wish them to appear as 
witnesses, in order to ascertain the usage of com- 
mercial houses in Yokohama, and they are, [ think, 
absolutely necessary. 

The Judge—Are your proposed questions simi- 
lar to those you have asked to-day ? 

Counsel for Plaintiff.—Ves. It is necessary to 
get as many witnesses as possible for the purpose 
of ascertaining the commercial usages of the port 
I suppose the Kencho will call a large number of 
witnesses also, 

‘The Judge—Whom does the defendant intend 
to call as his witnesses ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I intend to call Kuwa- 
bara, Abe, Masuda, Mochizuki, and Wada—all 
Japanese. 

The Judge—I think Edwards is necessay to the 
case, so he may be called some other day, but the 
other witnesses, mentioned by both counsel, do 
hot seem necessary, so you will not be allowed to 
call them. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I wish to ask the Court 
to determine a further request. Those delivery 
orders issued by the plaintiff are most important 
evidence in the present suit, as well as the applica- 
tions for deposit presented by us. They are all i 
the hands of the defendant, I request the Court 
to order the defendant to produce them. My ap- 
plication was refused by the Court at the last sit- 
ng, on the ground that the request was made 
according {o the provisions of Art. 333 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure. But, in accordance with Art. 
339 of the Code, it is expressly provided that, if the 
Court so determines, any important fact may be 
proved by producing a certain document, and if 
such d-cument is acknowledged by any party to an 
action to be in his possession, and if the ‘application 
is made in proper form, the Court may order the 
possessor of the document to produce the same, 
In the present suit the defendant acknowledges 
that he has possession of necessary documents, and 
therefore, by the provision of the Act. 339, the pla 
Uffs now request the Court to order the production 
of those documents. 

Counsel for Defendant—No complete set of 
such documents is preserved in the Kencho. Be: 
sides, since the plaintiffs have all the necessary 
books, there is no need of the defendant producing 
those documents, therefore I refuse to comply witt 
the request. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The defendant has no 
right to refuse, since those documents are in his 
possession, I therefore request the Court once 
more to order him to produce them: 

The Judge (to the plaintiff) —The defendant has 
stated that the documents ate incomplete. Do you 
mean to ask him to collect them? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Oh, no ; the ones still in 
existence suffice. 

‘The Judge—Do you request the production of 
them by the defendant in accordance with Art. 
336 of the Code, where the obligations of pasties 
to a suit are expressly provided ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Even if the defendant 
has no obligation, if the Court considers the pro- 
duction of the documents necessary, [ think, the 
defendant must produce ther 

The Judge—Counsel for Plaintiffs asks the 
Court to order the defendant to produce certain 
documents, according to the provisions of Att. 339, 
but the same provisions ought not to be taken 
separately, as they refer to the foregoing Article, 
No. 336. That is to say, the term document used 
in Ait. 339 means only a document considered 
cessary wo be produced by the defendant, Since 
the documents in this case ate deemed unnecessary 
by the Court, the request of the plaintiffs cannot be 
granted, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—One of the clauses in 
Att, 336 expressly provides that if one of the 
patties demand the production of certain docu- 
ments of the other, that other party is under an 
obligation to produce them. Now the documents 
I wish produced ate most important to the present 
suit, so T think Ihave a sight to demand them. 
The Judge—The documents mentioned in Art, 
336.are those which the defendant has an obli 
gation to produce, In the present case, how- 
ever, the documents question have already 
become waste and void, by the completing of the 
required transactions, ‘Therefore it is not neces- 
sary to produce them, For instance, a document 
was handed from A to B for receiving a certain 
quantity of rice on deposit. When A delivers the 
rice back to B the document becomes a waste shee! 
of paper. ‘There is no provision in the Code which 
compels A to reproduce such a document, There 
fore your request cannot be granted. 

Counsel tor Plaintiff—L will abandon my request. 

The Judge—Then the Court will adjourn, 

The Cout rose at 6.20 p. 
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55 
THE MURDER OF ROBERT BEAITY, 
ag 
INaugsT. 


The inquest into the circumstances surrounding 
the death of Robert Beatty, of No. 124, Settlement, 
which occured on Thursday afternoon in his 
room, and who was found with four several re- 
volver shot wounds in his body, was resumed at Q 
o'clock on Friday momning at the British Court 
before James Troup, Esq, Coroner, and Mr. H. 
W. Lea, Mr. A. Rogers, and Mr. R. F. Craw- 
ford, jurors, 

Okabe Tokichi, cautioned, deposed—I am an oil 
seller, living at No. 124, Setlement. I saw the 
shooting yesterday. About half-past one o’clock I 
was standing before the house where the man was 
shot; my house is opposite to it, and I could see 
Unough the windows and doorway. 1 was 20 
feet off at the time and could see right into the 
room, Tsaw deceased hold up his right arm, and 
the litle man, now in custody, shot him there. 
The deceased had held up his arm to cover his 
face. Alter the first shot was fired deceased fell to 
the ground and then four more shots were fired at 
him. Lonly saw the shots fired, what took place 
befure Ido not know. [have seen the man who 
fired the shots before, but I do not know his name, 
or where he lived, or what he did for a living. I 
merely know his face. 

To Mr. Lea—I saw the man who fired the shots 
coming along the road by No. 124. I heard a 
wor dy quarrel and then the shots were fired. I saw 
the short man leave the house and go elsewhere, 

‘Yo the Coroner—I afterwards heard five more 
shots fired. 

Mr. Lea inquired whether witness would be able 
to identify the man if brought before him, 

‘The Coroner said that witness had stated that 
he knew the man’s face. 

Mr, Lea—VYes, but perhaps he might say after- 
wards that he does not know the man. 

Okoshi Kenjico, an employé of the cook at No. 
238, cautioned, said—I was at No. 124, on busi 
hess yesterday, about half-past two o'clock. I 
saw a foreigner with a revolver in his hand walk- 
ing in front of the compound. I next noticed a 
man-of-wat’s man take hold of this foreigner about 
the body, but the man shook himself fiee and fired 
a shot, which T think sttuck the man-of-wai’s man 
on the shoulder, Some policemen came running 
up, one of them stumbled and fell, and the man 
wuh the revolver fred at him, wound: him in 
the leg. Another policemen tried to seize hold of 
the foreigner and both fell to the ground. The fo- 
teigner continued firing his revolver,—five shots in 
all, While the man was on the ground [ took the 
revolver from him and handed it over to the police 
on the spot, There were other policemen there 
beside the ones I have mer od. There were no 
special marks on the revolver. I don’t remember 
having seen the man before, but I think I could 
recognize him if T saw him a second time. 

To Me, Lea—I did not hear any fring before I 
saw the man walking outside No. 124. “The man 
was finally arrested by the police. I saw him 
arrested and went to the police station with the 
man and the constables, The man was taken to 
the station in a jturikisha. 

To the Coroner—I did not see any clock at the 
police station, but I believe it was past three o'clock. 
when I got there. [am sure it was about half- 
past two o’clock when [ heard the shots fired. I 
left the house of my employer at_two o'clock, and 
walked along leisurely. When I was taking the 
revolver from the man it went off. 

Suwa Kenichiro, cautioned, deposed—I was on 
duty near a restaurant at the Maita bashi when I 
received information of a disturbance at No. 124. 
‘This was about half-past one or twenly minutes 
to two. Tran along, baving first beckoned to 
another policeman to follow me, When [ got 
to the corner of a plot where some timber was 
lying L was met by a policeman named Hatcho. 
T looked down the street and saw a foreigner 
aiming at some one and firing. When we got 
closer the man aimed at us, but a Japanese be 
hind him called out and warned us. I was i 
formed that the man had killed another with his 
pistol and had reloaded it. As there were ouly 
two of us and as we did not think we could manage 
the foreigner ourselves we sent a kurumaya off to 
the police station to ask for assistance. “The n 
with the revolver ran from No. 106 to No. 81. 
‘There are three grog shops there, and the maa 
entered the middle one of them, He was only in 










































































the place a few minutes, and upon coming out 
entered No. 136. While we were following the 
man he prevented us from getting close hy aiming 
his revolver ats, He stayed in No. 136 only for 
a minute or so, when he came out, he threatened 
us again, Then he went back again to No. 124. and 
weCipligived fhiine Spme other policemen had by this 
rtime arrived. The foreigner, went into No. 124, 
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but what happened inside I do not know, as he was 
ouly in it a few minutes, He next walked through 
the compound and entered the gate keeper’s house 
No. 124 is @ collection of small houses, When 
the foreigner came out he saw me standing in 
the roadway and immediately pointed the re- 
volver at me. I fell back, and the foreigner went 
on to No, 106 again, Here an English man-of- 
war’s man clasped the man round the arms from 
behind, and the man fired at him. A policeman 
then ran up and seized the man, and another shot 
was fired. I saw blood coming out of the mouth 
of the policeman and he fell to the ground. We 
all tried to arrest the man, and several shots were 
fired; I saw the man pointing his revolver at ano- 
ther policeman who had fallen to the ground and 
this man was also wounded. We finally secured 
the man and took him to the Settlement Police 
Station. I do not know the manatall. The man 
threatened every one who came near him, 

Mr. Lea—Was the man sober ? 

The Coroner—You must understand, gentlemen, 
that no person is on trial, therefore it does not 
matter whether he was drunk or sober. You are 
here to inquire into the question as tohow the man 
died, or came by his death. No doubt at the close 
of the enquiry I shall take occasion te point out to 
you whether you will have to state and make a 
presentment whether the man was drunk or sober, 
sane or insane, but that is a question which you 
have not to inquire now and does tiot really concern 
you at present. 

Witness—The man was perfectly calm and col- 
lected. 

Mareellien Horace Gomez, sworn, said—I am a 
clerk in the New Oriental Bank. I knew Robert 
Beatty by sight, having seen him many times. He 
has been living at No. 124 for some time. I live 
at No. 114. I did not see the man named 
Jacob, the little man, shoot Beatty, but I saw 
him shoot the man-of war’s man and the police 
man. It was a little after half-past one when 
I noticed a crowd opposite 124, round the gate 
of the alley. While I was looking they scatter 
ed, and I saw the man Jacob come out. He 
had a revolver in his hand, and I noticed that his 
coat was spattered with blood. I asked Jacob 
what was the mater, as I knew him, and he re. 
plied, ‘* Don’t trouble me,” and shook his revol 
ver in front of me. I left him, but followed. 
The first house he went to, after leaving the com- 
pound, was a house on No. 106 occupied by Ned 
Valentine. He went inside in search of Ned 
Valentine; I saw him go as far as the kitche: 1 
did not hear him say anything while in the house. 
When he came out, he went up Hommura- 
road and entered several of the saloons. He 
stayed but a few seconds in either. I followed 
him as far as No. 81, and after entering two or three 
saloons there, he came back the same way. I saw 
him enter No. 124 ag: bat what he did inside I 
could see or hear. He came out again. ‘There 
were two foreigners standing outside the gate of 
the compound. He spoke to them. They were 
the captain of the schooner Saipan, Jol McGinnis, 
and a man called “ French Joe.” [am not aware 
of his right name. Twent upto them aud I heard 
him say that he had killed one man and was 
looking for another. This other man was Ned 
Valentine. He said: “1 am looking for this nig 
ger Ned.” 1 understood that Valentine was the 
man he meant. He did not say whom he had 
Killed, but I knew to whom he referred. entered 
Beatty’s house and saw him lying dead. When 
Jacobs had told us that he was looking for the nig. 
ger Ned, he added: “I will kill him and then shoot 
myself or give myselfup.”” I saw him walking along 
the street with a crowd of policemen behind hin 
When anyone attempted to get close to him, he 
pointed his revolver at them and said “ Go away.” 
At last saw an English man-of-war’s man take off 
his straw hat and shoesand makearush upon Jacob 
from behind. He struck Jacob a blow ou the head 
which staggered bim, but Jacob recovered and 
turning round fired at the man-of-war’s man, Then 
Tsaw the crowd rush up, and what followed was 
blocked out of sight, but [heard several shots fired. 
After this Twent up close and saw Jacob laying 
senseless on the ground, blood flowing from his 
head; the policemen pit him intoa jinrikisha and 
took him away. ‘That was the last I saw of him, 
Lused to callhim Fred. He was known by thai 
name, [have never heard anyone call him Jacob 
before to day. Jacob was lately a runner for the 
Oriental Hotel—Haefker’s hotel. 

To Mr. Lea—I_ knew the man by the name of 
Fred only. I did not know his surname. I did 
not see the policemen shot. 

To Mr, Rogers—I went to No. 124 after Jacob 
had been taken away by the police. 

To the Coroner—That would be close on to 
half-past two, or a quarter past to half past two. 

The Coroner—What did you see at No, 124? 

Witness—There was a crowd round Beatty’s 
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house. I saw Beatty’s body lying in a pool of 
blood in his house, near the door-step. 

To Mr. Lea—I do not know what became of 
McGinnis and “ Fiench Joe.” I saw no more of 
them after “* Fred” had spoken to them. 

To the Coroner—Jacob is a small man, light 
and thin; light hair, I did not see the man-of 
war’s man seize Jacob. 

John Ontis, formerly of the Royal Oak Restaurant, 
w living atNo. 114, Creekside, sworn, said—T 
saw Robert Beatty shot yesterday. I was next 
door to Robert Beatty’s house, at my friend’s house. 
I was sitting on a chair in the verandah, drink- 
ing ice water and sugar. I saw Jacob Carstens 
come along—they call him Fred—and he asked 
me: “Outis, where is Barronel 2” [ said, Poor 
fellow, it is no use bothering him, he has been 
working all night.” Meantime he was look 
g at Beatty's house. Barronel is the watch 
man at the Club Hotel, I went indoors but noticed, 
through the planking of the closed door, that Fred 
was walking up and down the compound, Then 
Theard him say: “Twill go and finish him, Ihave 
lost my employment through him.” He still walked 
up and down, like one crazy, Iw hisleft hand he car 
tied a bundle whilein his right he grasped a revolv 
with his finger on the trigger. 
his own rvom, but came back quickly, and next I 
saw him enter Beatty's room. “Bied” has a 
room at No. 124. While he was in it this time a 
woman tried to take the revolver from him, but he 
struck her in the stomach and she ran away. I 
was still looking through the planking of the door, 
and noticed him coming acrossto my friend’s house. 
T hid, and his mother-in-law called out :  Ortis is 
gone,” and Carstens said to the Japanese women 
standing about Go away.” Binding Beatly’s 
door open, Carstens, walked straight into the room, 
and [heard a shot fired. I came out of the house 
and went into the alley way, getting into a China 
’shouse. There I could see everything. Beatty 
tied to run away, but Carstens fired at him again 
aud again, Beatty fell to the floor dead. There 
were five shots fied. [called out to a woman 
“Beatty's shot,” she asked me who had shot him 
aud Tsaid, “Bred has.” The remark Carstens 
made afterhe had shot Beatty was, “ I have finished 
one, and now [will go and finish wo more, Nig- 
ger Ned and Brown.” Brown is the policema’ 
T went home and informed my wife of the occur 
rence. I did not follow Carstens into the street. 

To Mr. Lea—I saw the first shot fired through 
the crack in then door, and then T opened the door. 
Beatty was lying in bed at this time, and I heard 
him coughing, ashe struggled up. 

To Mr. Rogers—The first shot struck the wall, 
and I saw the mark on the wall afterwards. Idid 
not see the plaster break away. 

To the Coroner—The second shot stuck Beatty 
down, [could see this better, as Twas then in the 
alley-way. Beatty was trying to run out of the 

ny and the shot was fired just as herose up. I 
n’t say what part of his body was struck. 

To Mr. Crawford—I don’t think I could recog 
nize the revolver, but it is a brand new one, This 
I know because he had shook it in my face. 

To the Coroner—I think it is a 37 bull-dog. I 
picked up acap and a cartridge which were on 
the floor. 

To Mr. Lea—Jacob Carstens was in the room 
during the whole time that he was firing the five 
shots. Baronnel lives on the same compouud with 
Beatty. 

To the Coroner—Baronnel's room is between 
Carstens’ and Beatty’s. Before Carstens went to 
the Japanese Court he told me that if he lost his 
case he would go and shoot Beatty, This was 
about the 7th of June. 

Otsuki Seigoswki, Superintendent of police at the 
Settlement Police Station, deposed—I way present 
atthe affray wear No, 124 yesterday. I know the 
man who was shooting. His name, I was told 
afterwards, is Carsteus. I received the revolver 
from Okashi Kenjiro, who himself had taken the 
revolver from Carstens. I received the revolver in 
the street. ‘The one produced is the weapon I 1e- 
ceived. 

The Coroner (to the Jury)—There is further 
evidence to be obtained if you wish it, that is il 
you have not made up yom minds upon any 
point, ‘The evidence of the man McGinnis is to 
be obtained if you so desire. 

c. LeaL think you might sum up now, sir. 

he Coroner, in summing up, said that the jury 
had but three ‘things to consider, and they were 
the time, place, and method by which Robert 
Beatty came by his death, The body had been 
identified by Dr, Wheeler and others, ‘The evi 
dence of Doctor Wheeler pointed out that the shot 
which entered the head under the lobe of the left 
ear, at the angle of the lower jaw, and penetrated 
through the veck was, in his opinion, sufficient to 
cause death, ‘The evidence of the gil-seller in 































He next went into 
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regard to the fing of the shots was very clear. 





That witness stated that he could sce right into the 
toom through the window. Now we must compare 
this with Or tis’ statement. Ortis did not see the first 
shot very distinctly, and he said that he could not 
tell precisely where it struck, but the oil seller said 
that the first shot struck the deceased on the arm. 
‘The Japanese witness, Ithink, therefore, makes that 
point more clear, [0 regard tothe number of shots 
fired, both agree that there were four other shots 
after the first was discharged—five in all. The 
witnesses Ortis and Gomez testified that they both 
knew the man who fired the revolver by the name 
of “ Fred,” while the former said that Fred” was 
the name which Jacob Carstens went by among 
them, but that he knew him by his proper name, 
while the last witness has ascertained that this 
man was tamed Jacob Carstens. The first wit- 
ness to-day described the man with the revolver 
as being a short, light man, The evidence of 
Ortis goes to prove that there had been ill feel- 
ing between the men for some time, and that 
Carstens had expressed the intention of shoot 
g Beatty; the evidence therefore, is mote than 
circumstantial, it is direct. We have the conver 
sation which took place between Caistens and 
McGinnis at the compound gate, and you 
have heard the police tell how the man was 
followed, after having left 124 until he was finally 
catied away under arrest. ‘The revoluer has been 
brought before you, and has just been identified as 
the weapon which was used. I think it would be 
quite unnecessary for me to go into fuller patticu- 
lars as the evidence must be quite fresh in your 
minds, There is another point which I would draw 
your attention to, and that is, that you will have to 
say in your finding the nature of the crime which 
has been committed. There is, as you know, a dis- 
tinction drawn between murder and manslaughter. 
Murder is stated where evidence of malice afore: 
thought, a deliberate intention of hurting another 
evento slaying him, is clearly shown, Where 
this intention is absent, and alihough the slaying 
takes place, but it is clearly shown that it was 
unintentional, then the ctime is accounted the 
lesser one of manslaughter, You must take this 

to consideration in determining your verdict, 
and you are also tequired to name the man. 
You must remember that no man is before you 
for trial, that _no charge is laid against anyone 
here, and that the: efore your ver dict amounts to noth- 
ing morethan preferring a charge, which may, how- 
ever, alterwards prove the basis for proceedings in 
trial. Twill now leave the matier entirely in your 
hands, gentleman, 

The jury did 
minute’s consulta 










































t retire and after a filteen 
1 in their box, 

Mr. Lea rose and said—I speak in the name of 
my fellow jurors. We have agreed and come to 
a decision in this sad business, would we be out of 
order in passing up owe finding to you, sir, for re- 
vision of technicalities in the wording before we 
sign it? 

‘The Coroner (after reading) I see no objection 
to the wordin, 

Mr, Lea—This then, is the finding of the jury in 
the case :— We find that the deceased, Robert 
Beatty, of No. 124, Settlement, Yokohama, met 
his death between the hours of 1 and 2 o'clock on 
the 7th day of July, 1892, by means of a bullet, or 
bullets, discharged from a revolver in the hands of 
one, Robert Carstens, against whom we bring a 
verdict of wilful murder,” signed, ete. 

The Court rose about a quarter to one o'clock, 
after Coroner had thanked the jurors for their 
services. 




















LATEST TELEGRAMS, 
2 


[Reuter “Speciat” to “Japan Mai.”} 


London, July 3rd. 

In the American University boat race Yale 
beat Harvard. 

The U.S. Senate has voted the bill, promoted 
by Stewart, for the free coinage ol silver, addin 
a proviso requiring the coinage of all silver 
bullion now lying in the vaults of the Treasury, 

London, July 4th, 

Six Tories, five Unionists, and ae Liberals 
have been returned to Parliament unopposed. 

The inter-University Cricket Match has been 
played, Oxford beating Cambridge by five 
wickets, 





; London, July sth, 
The election returns, so far, are :—Tovies 
83; Unionists, 10; Liberals, 58. The Tories 
ulus gain 8, the Unionists 1, and the Liberals 18, 
The Court has confirmed the Order for wind. 
ing up the New Oriental Bank Corporation, 
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London, July 6th. 
Further election returns are :—Tories, 123; 
Unionists, 19; Liberals, 97. The Tory gain 
is now ten, the Unionist four, and the Liberal 
twenty-nine. 





(From rie “Sivoarore Fret Press. 
London, June 20th, 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ina recent 
speech charged the Government with raising re- 
ligious issues and denied that the Protestants 
of Ulster were solidly opposed to Home Rule. 
He also denied that Home Rule would lead to an 
established Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
The power of the priests, Mr. Gladstone said, was 
due to the people's lack of legitimate freedom. 
London June 2tst. 
The opposition party in Ulster has issued a 
manifesto in reply to the convention held at Bel- 
fast denying that Ulster is entirely Unionist or 
that there is danger of civil war. 








CHESS. 


(All Communications to be addressed to the Curse EpitoR.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.E.W.—We hope to continue the Chess col- 
umn alter the close of the competition. 


Neprune.—Quite at sea again. ‘The Black Kt 
at Q Kt5 moves to Q B 3, and where is the mate? 


Sotution or Prosiem No. 24. 
BLACK. 
1—Anything. 


waite. 
1-Rto Kt 
2—Q, R, or Kt mates 
accordingly. 
Correct solutions received from Scacchi, W.H.S., 
Digamma, Omega, J.D., and Ed. B. 


Prosiem No. 26. 
By T. Taverner. 
BLACK. 





ate in two moves. 


White to play and 


In April an interesting event came off at the 
British Chess Club in the form of a quintangular 
match between the five strongest players who were 
staying in England at that time. Lasker 
followed up his success at the British Chess Asso 
jation tournament by carrying off frst honours 
with a score of 64 wins, Blackburne coming second 
with 6 points, Mason third with 4 points, Gunsberg 
fourth with 2} points, and Bird last with only 1 
win against Gunsberg. The leader’s score was 
made up of two wins against Blackburne, two 
diaws against Mason, a win and a diaw against 
Gansberg, and two wins against Bird. A match 
was afterwards arranged between Lasker and 
Blackburne, to be commenced about 16th May, at 
the British Chess Club. The match is for seven 
games up, draws not counting, and the stakes £50 
a-side. The following is one of the games played 
in the quintangular match, We take it with notes 
from the British Chess Magasine :— 

FOUR KNIGHTS GAME. 


NOTES BY W. WaYTE. 


























WHITE. BLACK. 
Lasker. Blackburne. 
1—Pio kK 4 1—P wo K 4 
a—Ki to KB3 aokt to QBs 
3—Kt to B3 3—Ktto 63 
4—Bto Kis rhe Qs 
5—Pt QO3 —Bto K2 
O-—P io KR3 O—Castles 
7—B to K 3 7—Kt to K sq 
8—P io K Kt 4 8—P to QRZ 
9—Bw Rg 9-Bio Rg 
jes gees grongeThe commonplace P—Q Kt 4-fgilowed by 
Eig R's and taking of the B, is probably betyér. 
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ro Kt to K 2 10—P 10 K Kg 
u—Ki wo Kg ri—Ki to Kt2 
12—P to B 12—P to Q Kg 





--soeNow the move is made wref it has merely 
aweakening eif ct. We see that, in the eng, it leads to trouble 
througs White's commana of the long diagonal 








13—B to Kr3 13—P 10 Q4 
14—-Bto RO 1 O's 2 
15—Q to K2 15—| Qs 
16—B x B 16—Q x 


17—Castles (K R) 
Perhaps unexp’cted by his formidable opponent ; but White 
soon shows thet he has well weighed the cv sequences. 


17-K K to Q sq. 

18—K R to Bq 
After ths excellent move the exchange of Knight 
caliy forced, and White gets the K B P into line wi 





18—R to Q 2 
19—P x P 19—Ki x“P 
20o—Kt x Kt 20—P x Kt 
21—P to B4 21—P io Q Bg 
22—PtoK 5 22—-Rto 04 





To stop at all hezaris P—B 5; but the 


fatal weakness in the position of the two Rook. soon betrays 
itself. 





23-R to K sq. 23-BioR5 
24—-Q 10 B3 24—B x Ki 
25-Q x B 25—-P io Bg 
A. Dangerous, but we Iai to find a satistactory 

move for Black at thie point. 

26—P x P en pass. 26—-Q x P 
27—Q wo Kia! 27-010 3 
28-Rto K7! 28—Kt to K3 
equally fails to save the Kt. 
29-OxR 
30—R to K sq. 
3I-Qto 5 
32—O tw Kt 6 ch. 
33-9 x Q ch. 
34—R x 
35—P 10 BS 
30—P x F 
37—P to BO 
38—P x P 





39—Resigns. 
The moves of the Pawns will scon be ex- 
hen play KR sq. and be mated in two 





Watanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Thompson, 7th July,—Kobe 6th July, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Pushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
8th July,—Newchwang vid ports 13th June, 
Genéral.Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
Sih July,—Shanghai and ports rst July, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,872, Cummin, 
81h July,—New York vid ports tst May, General, 
—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Captain J.J. Heugh, 8th 
July,—Hongkong via ports goih June. 








DEPARTURES. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Jaeger, 3rd July, 
—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
J. M. Cavariy, 31d July,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S'S. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, gid July,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M. SS. Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Chaboud, 3rd July, 
—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. . 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Thompson, 3d July,—[Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
5th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Gene- 
tal—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Musashi Kan (9), Japanese corvette, Captain S. 
Hidaka, 6th July,—Yokosuka, 

Nagato Maru, japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
6th July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
6th July,—Oiaru and ports, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Chih Yuen (5), Chinese cruiser, Captain Tang Shi 
Chang, Sti July,—Nagasaki. 

Wei Yuen (4), Chinese cruiser, Captain Ling Yea 






























MAIL STEAMERS. 
Se aaa 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
i, 







Mviday, July ssth. 


Wed’day. July 13th. 
Sunday, July voth + 
Tuesday, July s2th.> 


Wed'day, July 13th, 
Sunday, july 17th. 
Sunday, July 17th. 


foe N.Y. K. 


per 0. & 0. Co 
Ke. ver CPM. Cu 
ig. per O. & O.Co 








Hongkong 


From Eurnpe vi 
Hongkong...... per M. M. C 
From America ... per P. M. Co. 





Friday, July 2and. 
Monday, July 251 








* Gaulic left San Feanciaco via Honolulu on June agth + Em: 
pret of Japan itt Vancouver an June aythy °# Uecenie (with Eng. 
Tigh’ mail) lett Hongkong on July 7th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LHAVES 


For Shanghai, 


Kobe, al per N.Y. K Tuesday, July rath. 














Nagasaki 
For Europe, vit 

Hongkong per N.D floyd. Friday, July 15th. 
for America pec O.& O.co. Saturday, July 16th. 
For Kurope, vid 

Shangha per M. M.Co. Sunday, July 17th. 





Mondav, July 18th. 
Saturday, July 23rd. 
Thursinv. July 28th 


For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. 
For Hongang... per». & O. Co. 
For America ..... per P. M. Co. 














LATES1 SHIPPING. 
een ees 
ARRIVALS. 

St. Frances, American ship, 1,810, Wilbur, ard 
July,—New York 27th Feb: uary, Oil —China & 
Japan Trading Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seym 
3rd July, Hongkong 25h June, Nagasaki 291 
and Kobe 2nd July, Mails and General.—P. & 
0. S.N. C 





.S.N. Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,454, E. Le Boutellier, 
4th July,—London via ports, General,—Cornes 
& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 

4th July,—Otacu and ports goth June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,730, Davies, 6th July, 
—London via ports, General.—W. M. Suachan 
& Co. 

Bengioe, British steamer, 1,183, Farquhar, 6th 
July Hongkong 2gth June, Sugar.—Cornes & 

0, 














Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Bevilaqua, 7th July, 
—Muarseilles 2oth May, Hongkong goth June, 
ghai gid July, and Kobe 6th, Mails and 

see bsereles Maritimes Co. 











Keh, 8th July;—Nagasalk 

Benlaraz, British steamer, 1,454, E. Boutiller, gth 
July,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Ocpack, British steamer, 1,730, Davies, gth July, 
= egndon vid ports, General —W. M, Strachan 
& Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F, H. Seymour, 
g'h July,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and Gene O.S.N. Co. | 




















PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. Broadrick and one Chinese woman in cabin, 
From Nagasaki: Rev. and Mrs, Buller, 3 children, 
and amah, and Mc. W. B. Nata in cabin. From 
Kobe: Messrs. Winstanley, D. H. Clark, and Ah 
Fong in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, from Otaru 

Messis. K. Gali, H. Kawase, H. 
, and J. Nonaka in cabin; 24 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Fiench steamer Natal, from Marseilles vid 
ports:—Mons. B. Iwata, Mr. Warner, Major 
J. H. Jule, Dr. Banatvala, Mr. C._L. Giffard, 
Madame Rolland, Messis. John Lewis, Bouquet, 
O. Vinals, and J. iE. Nesbitt in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. H. D. James in cabins 1 passenger 
in second class, and 46 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, fiom Shang- 
hai aid ports:—Count Inouye, Mr. and) Mrs. 
Kaneko, Mrs. and Miss Kaneko, Misses Kurihara, 
Rothweler, Russell, A. L. Benig, L. Seeds, and G. 

ker, Mr, and Mrs, G, Warnecke, Captain 
jita, Messrs. W. H. Divine, H. Rumschattel, 
Tojo, ‘T. F. da Silva, R. Yezoye, and J. W. Lee 
in cabins Messrs. Uchigaki, Fujimoto, and Ko 
in Shing in second class, and 40 passengers in 
steerage, For San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs, 
Allen, Messrs, Stanley Mylius, G. H. Jolinstone, 
and R. W. H. Woodbuine in cabin. 
DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetvo, 
for Hongkong :—Mr. J. Wallace, Captain W. G. 
Hunter, Messrs. L. R. James, S. Gibson, Min 
King Hin and native servant, A. J. Coleman, 
Wm. Roberts, A. R. Ramsey, and W. Hendry 
in cabin, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Mr. W. R. Gardiner, Baron von 
Biegeleben and valet, Messrs. H. Harms, Geo, S. 
Folsom, K. Pulteney, L. R. Wilkinson, Geo. W. 
Middleton, W. J. P. Marling, H. D. Cohen, C. 
L. Knoler, Mrs. C.S. Bell, Major and Mrs. ‘Levi 
Chase, Miss Lillian M, Cullen, Rev, and Mrs. W. 
F. Walker ayd.3 childten, Madame Ht. de Lemas- 
Che GIINMA OTM ontan ne Rantbets ie Seek 
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yama, Chas. Cromie, P. Nygard, T. V. O'Brien, 
and Wm. Harvey in cabin. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Messts. C.D. Moss, A. Rizzetti, Albert 
Frangois, Dr. Michaut, Messrs. O. F, Stonor and 
servant, Jinbo Kotora, and Hayashi Kamesabuio 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss Umedahida, Ms. 
Harada, Mrs. J. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Murota and 
5 children, Commander and Mis. F. W. Dickson, 
Paymaster and Mis, Peterson, Commander Cred- 
ley, U.S.N., Lieut. McIntosh, Messrs. C. Bryne 
C. Warburton, Gentoks, HE, Bray, H. Cleve 
land, Warmacke, and F. Dauckmerts in cabin 5 
Mrs. Burns, Mrs. Shigata, Messts. Nagai, P’ 
Swainson, Kataoka, J. Carmon, and one Japanese 
in second class, and QI passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Messis. J. Fielding, H. D. Philhps, J 
Allen, and Ab Yein aud child in cabin; 4 Euo- 
peauis in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 


Per American steamer Cily of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 



























funk. Gitar, TOT be 
Shanghai 462 = 959 
Hyogo. 175-2368 24432 4.975 
Yokohama. 30552 483613601, t7t 
Hongkong: 76 — = 76 
Votal 1 4x300 4,313 «8,568 17,181 
SULK. 
tanmemncis YORE. MARTFORD. 40tte 
Shanghai wien 10 = = 10 
Hongkong = 70 - 
Vokohama.. 1 319 — 30 
Total cassirsei es 480 — 50 
Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 197 bales; Waste 


Silke for France, 71 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $157,400.00. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Silk for Fiance, 172 bales; Waste Silk, 
116 bales. 











REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap 
tain Thompson, report urft Kove the 6th July 
at noon; had light E. to S.E. winds and fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage; passed Rock Island 
at 245 pam. on the 7th, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7h July at 9.50 p.m. 

ae Sieammer \Seikio. Maru, Capiain 
Conner, reporis:—Left Shanghai the tt July at 
3.35 p-m.; had. moderate S. and S.E, winds te 
Nagasaki, artiving the 3rd at 5.55 a.m. Left Na- 
gasaki the same day at 5 p.m.5 had light S.E. 
winds and cloudy weather to Shimonoseki, atriv 
ng the gth at 6.20 a.m, Left Shimonoseki the 
same day at 11.10 a.m.; had light. variable winds 
and hazy weather to the Northern Passage; at 7 
p.m. passed 3 Japanese men-of-war bound to the 
westward; from Northern Passage to Kobe gentle 
E. winds and fine weather, arriving the 5th at 8.10 
am. Left Kobe the 7ih at noon; had light S.E. 
winds to Siwo-misaki at 800; passed a. sailing 
ship bound to Kobe; from Oshima to Rock Island 
light easterly winds and fine weather; thence to 
port light S.W. winds and weather, Arriving at 
Yokohama the 8th July at 3.40 p.m. 
































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


(aS EEE, 
IMPORTS 


A fortnight’s dry hot weather has done much to 
improve the agricultural prospects of the country, 
concerning which very ominous opinions were be 
ing expressed a short time ago, and as the price of 
Rice has declined considerably in consequence, it 
may be accepted as a favourably augury, ‘The 
planting of the New Crop has been accomplished 
satisfactorily, and country people are likely soon to 
give serious ‘atiention to their supplies of Goods 
for the Autumn trade, Already there are indica- 
tions of more doing in Yarns, at improved prices, 
in sympathy with the advance established by the 
Native Spinning Mills, and as supplies are mode- 
rate, the market rules strong in sellers’ favour. 
For Piece Goods their are considerable enquiries, 
but at low prices, and it is very evident that with 
a continuance of low sterling exchange it is only a 
question of waiting a little for higher prices to be 
paid, as supplies are likely to be below the aver- 
age; on the whole, prospects promise well. Good 
prices are ruling for both Sill and Tea and the 
trade finance of Japan is healthier than a year ago. 
Steiling Exchanye is now quoted 2/104 Bank on 
demand. Sales for the week comprise 1,325 bales 
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English Yarn, 103 bales Bombays, 2,250 pieces 
glb. Shirtings, 480 pirces ‘T-Cloths, 4,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns, 150 pieces Velvets, and 750 pieces 
Italian Cloths. 





corvon 





PIECIC 





on 
PIECE, 
Fess to 245 
85 to 250 
130 to 1.50 
130 to 155 
150 to 200 
PER YARD. 
wie tools 
5.60 tu 6,60 
O55 t» 0-70 
HyS to 245 


sytnehes 










hea 
sted, 24 yards, xo inches 
\—ItaliangandSatteens Mack, 32 
inches... Asean 

Velvets-Iblack, 35 yai 












Turkey Reds—1.15 to 21h, 24/25 yards, 





























































yo inches seccaiinn ag. 08 Via0 
Turkey Reiis—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches : vesenes 85 80435 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31b, 24/25 yards, 

BO INCHES oe ecceccceeseaeneersiesene FO to 4,50 
Turkey Reds—.4 to 3.818, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches ns tss to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

go inches : 180 to 2.05 

PER YARD. 
Flannel .. $0.23. 0.38 
‘i 0.25 to 28 
jo yards, 32 inches 
e oat te 43h 
Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 
; Hpasieae OMB le te: 
rapes a] yar, 

SP INCHES see ee ene outbis vey 
Clotha—Pilots, 54.@ 56 inches 030 10045 
Cloths—Presidents, 5] 1@ 56 inches, 0.474 to 0.52b 

—Union, 54 $6 mches 040 10 0.60 
Mlanketa—Scattet and Green, 410341, 
PRE Wc perme ire : ons to 47h 
COFFOR vanris 
rer rico. 
Mos. Olay, Ondi see $41.50 to 26 50 
Nos. 16/24, Medi 27.00 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to 28.45 to 29 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reve 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ondi 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 32, Med 28 50 to 30.25 
Nos. 28 12, Gond to Heat. 30.50 to 3150 
Nos. 38/2, Medium to Best vaca. 33-75 to 35 00 
No. 325, Fwo-fold .. sas 3275 to 34.00 
No. fas, Fwo-fold 35.50 to 37.75 
pas ashe. 


No 
No 
Now 


69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
55.00 to 





MIETALS. 

Very quiet market, Desultory buyers enquire 
for some stray odds and ends now and then, but 
in genera! dealers make the customary excuse of 
hot weather for their inactivity. Quotations nomi 


nally unchanged, with next to no business. 

















$2.85 to 2.00 
i 295 w 3.00 
swsiare up to incl 2.85 to 3.00 
‘od, arvutted i Nom, 
Nailtad, sunall size Nom 
fron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Lron..... 3.55 to 3 80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.6 to 6.90 
Nails, assorted .. 4.70 to 4.90 
1 Plates, per hox.. 5:00 to 5.20 
Pig Iran, No. 5 1.25 t0 1.30 


KEROSENE, 

Market practically unchanged and firm. Coun. 
try dealers are expected to be in the field again, 
as usual after the present month, and, as arrivals 
are scaice wt the moment, holders are strong and 
prices have an upward tendency. 















quorarions. 
Chester oe ccccccesee ene sevssrseene $1624 to 1 65 
Comet 2. TILIID “1g7d to 1.60 
Devoe vee cence 15524 to 1.55, 
Russian Anchor 52 to 055 





Russian Moon + 4g0 to 1.52) 





SUGAR. 

Market has hardened still further, and buyers 
apparently have been anxious to secure some goods 
before prices advance yet more. Our quotations 
of last weele are well maintained, and some busi 


ness has been done both in White and Brown, 














Brown Taleao ooo. vee $4.20 to 4.30 
Brown D: See eenccsses 3.9010 3-40 
Brown Canton c 3.40 to 3.50 
White Java and Penang fesse 6.10 to 6.20 
White Retined 5.50 to 7.50 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the tst instant, since when 
settlements on this market amount to 425 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks, 80 piculs; Filatures, 174 
piculs ; Re-veels, 126 piculs; Kakeda, 34 piculs ; 
Oshu, 11 piculs. In additiow to this, direct export 
has been about 25 piculs, making the total busi- 
ness for the week equal to 450 piculs. 

Supplies are now beginning to come ina little 
more freely, attracted by the high prices recently 
paid, and holders are very anxious to push the 
market still higher, They have been assisted in 
their endeavours by one or two foreign houses who 

















have not hesitated to pay very high prices fora 
lew purchases, especially in Filatures, There is 
also some inclination for local speculation, opera- 
tors being tempted to make purchases by the con- 
flicting accounts of the European crop. Some 
recent cables assure us that it will be as much as 
20 per cent. less than last year, but it does not 
seem at all certain that the true result is as yet 
properly ascertained. 

A few sample Cocoons have been brought down 
from Shinshu province aud these appear to be ex- 
cellent specimens, so that we should have some 
good silk frou that province in a few days’ tine. 
As before mentioned, many silks are coming in 
from Shinshu factories, but these are all reeled 
trom Koshu, Foshu, Bushu, Hida, ov Owari Co- 
coons, aud can in uo wise claim to be considered 
Shinshu silks. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French mail steamer Oxus 
and the U.S. mail steamer City of Peking, both 
leaving port on the morning of the 3rd instant, 
The former took 197 bales for France and the 
latter carttied 320 bales for the New York trade, 
‘There departures bring the present export figures 
up to 540 piculs, against 696 piculs last year and 
488 piculs (o the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Some activity in the Lyons market has 
cansed a little movement here, Several parcels of 
new Hachoji have brought $445 and $450 per picul ; 
one parcel of new Murbash? was settled at $4703 
some old Shinshu have been done al the same 
price, with a litle worse quality at $460. New 
sills are now held for some advance in sympathy 
with Filatures and Re reels. 

Filatures.— Business goes onto some extent in 
the socalled Shinshu brands, $715. being reported 
paid for one or two small lots. Some large parcels 
were settled at §710, and holders now ask $720 for 
the same things, Some good quality genuine 
Koshu Filatures ave on the market, but are held 
for prices which at the moment do not admit of 
business. 

Re-reels.—These are also held for a smart ad- 
vance, and in some cases sellers have succeeded 
in getting what they want. Que parcel of so-called 
No.1 Foshu, but running very full in size, was 
weighed up at $645, and for the next arrivals 
holders ask $660 per picul. Bushu Reereels have 
arrived, but so fat have given 1ise to no tt 
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tions, Asatule, they are cased and full sized, 
presen! great temptation to buyers. 
Kakeda.—Seveial laige parcels of old sille have 








heen taken off the market for shipment to Europe. 
‘The price of this old stuff remains unchanged, and 
some of the lots are reported to he going forward 
on consignment. ‘The purchases made were on the 
basis of $500 for common silk, Okume chop. 

Oshu.—One parcel of coaise Sendat taken for 
France at $466, and nothing further has been done 
in this department. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 








anks—No. 
Nanks—No 
Hanks—No 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No- 
Hanks—No. 
Wanks—No. 3... 
Hanles—No. 34 oe 
Kilatures—lixtea 10/12 d 
tutes Extra 13/15 d 

es—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
Filatures—No. 1 13/15, 14/16 Wen.. 





2 (Shi 
2 (Joshi) 

24 (Shinshu) 
24 (Joshu) 
2htoy .. 



































Filatwres—No.ah, 13/86, 14/17 den ts 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/05 deniers a0 
Filatures—No. 2, 04118 deners 

Filatuses—No. 3, 14 20 deniers 

Revreels—tixte 

Reveels—(Oshu) lest Tor t= 

Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 660 
Resecls—No- 4, 13/06, tift7denietncs ss 6500. 60 


Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/15 deniers. 
Re-1eels—No, 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Katia ... 
Kakedas—No. 1 ...... 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No.2 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 .e.cc- 
Osh Sendai—No. a)... 

















Prbed deere eed 











Hamatsuxi—No. 1, 2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, ¢ Ne 
Sodai—No. 24 . se ore 08 
Export Raw Sill Tables to 8th July, 1892:— 
on 1892 1893 1891 93. 890 98. 
Waeass” Hadens — iauney 
197 183 164 
320 520 288 
in Bales 517 679 2 
Total 2 oo a a 
Settlements and Direct y "'!""** ree: reek. 
Ragathionat jay fo SRS 
Stock, 8th July wessese 14800 900 2,625 














Available suppliestudale 2,250 


Original from 


2,475 


2,950 
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WASTE SILK. 

The market has not yet opened, and this week 
has given tise to no Wansactions, if we except a 
few piculs of medium to common Mawata, old 
filte, which brought from $160 to $130 per picul, 
according to grade; the last named jot will in all 
probabiliy find its way to Bombay by the out-go- 
ing English mail. 

‘There are two or three sinall offerings of new 
Foshu Noshi in the place, but these have given 
Vise to no purchases, Buyers say that the quality 
is very inferior and they do not want 
holders seem inclined to be rather stubborn ab at 
the price, on the basis of our last week’s quotation, 

Since we last wrote, the French mail steamer 
Oxus Was left port with 71 bales common Kibiso 
for Marseilles, These, of course, are old fibre and 
are packed very heavy, weighing as much as 342 
piculs, From the table below, it will be seen that 














the present export ix 342 piculs, against 89 piculs 
last year and 508 piculs at the same date in 1890. 
Quotations (New Wasre ) 
Hy 


FPTri brands 








Export Table Waste Sille to 8th July, 1 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


amet Bax his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
im the Fakir that lwasa Doctor, and'T had the best 










es _at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In| 
me I has many applicants, to whom I served outa 
of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
possexsing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
ndeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Iea certain remedy for bad lege, bad breasts, and ulcerati 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing alcerations, 
skin diseases, 

Me. J.T. 













in China, publis s 
Volieway-s Ointment. I'gave some to the people, and. nothing 
sould exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, util at laet ateae 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘stock. 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May ast, 1899, 











“KEATINGS POWDER” 
KEATINGS POWDER” 
“KEATINGS POWDER” 
“ KEAITNG'S POWDER” 
BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
KILLS } MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
RARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 


but is unrivalled in destroying PLEAS, BUGS, COCK: 
HES, BEETLES, MOTHS in FURS, and every 











Sisciw aupecgay tse; 

tones, Bivutes  Prewea 

Waate Sill 508 
Piereed Cocaans, 

8 508 

Settlements wre wienes: 

Export from tat 2 135 

Stock, Sth July. 2,300 4,615 








Available suppliestodate 3,535 2 4750 

Exchange has dropped rather smartly the last 
two days in sympathy with lower prices for Silver 
in London. We quote bills as under:—Lonpow, 
gis. Credits, 2/1125 Documents, 2/1135 m/s. 
Credits, 2/1123 Documents, 2/112; New York, 
jod/s. U.S. $713 4m/s. U.S. $7123 Paris, 4m/s. 








Sther species of insect, "Sportemen will find this tavale 
Able for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet doxs. 

‘The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that packages of the 
genuine powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins and Bottles only. 

March 26, x8 ins. 





FOR SALE, 








jes. 3.72; Gms. fes. 3.74. 
Esmated Sill Stock, Sth July, 18g2:— 

















aw. Waste, Pieuts. 
Hanis 20 
Filatures | eat vito 1,950 
Re-reeis ‘iso... 1310 
Sakeda | Mawaca 100 
Osnu... 120 


Taysaam Kinds 








Total piculs ...... 1,800! otal piculs ... 
‘TEA. 

Some buyers are apparently inclined to hold 
off a bit, while others are busy filling their orders, 
Prices for good Teas are strong, they being less 
plentiful as the season progresses, and second crop 
leaf dominates the market. Settlements to date 
are about 150,000 piculs, against 165,000 last year, 
export to date being 12} million pounds or practi- 

cally the same as last season. 




















Choicest $21 to 33 
Choice 28 to 30 
Finest 25 to 27 
Fine 23 to 2g 

i Medium 1B to 19 
Medium 16 to17 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Common... tito 12 





EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has further declined during the week, 
though the downward tendency seems to be arrested 
for the moment. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 


. aftok 






Bank 4 months’ sight 
—Private 4 montl 


THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AnD Poronat. 


TH above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories, 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Office :— 


Yoxouama: 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Tida- 
machi, Tsukij 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. Burrerrieip 
anp Swirk. 





February 27th, 1892. 1y. 





WANTED, an Agent in any part of Japan, 
to buy or procure CRANES and other 
Live Stock for Export to England, Must have 
a slight knowledge of Natural History and give 
reference as to Capabilities, &c. ‘For Partic 
culars, &e., apply Eowarp Marsnatt, Marlow, 
Bucks, England. 


July zoth, 1892. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


M ISS H.G. BRITTAN, z, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 


date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 

Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children ander Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. tf 








‘AwasneD Goto MEDAL L’poo. INTERN’ EXHIBITION, 1886, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” ine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish) 


IN ALL USUAL Sizes, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Retablished Quarter of @ Century. 





























WHITE ROSE 


Delicately fmgrant as the Rose itself ’ 
Always svect and fi Leightial jg 











ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE g° 





forthe fences cf ia 









nalts exeeedingny refed a 
‘Areisson's Evotisa is th e 
Or sil Donire hl 

4 


J. & E. ATKIN ‘or, 
24, Old Bond Street, Lond 
CAUTION? Ont gensine with « 


‘blue & yellow label & ustal Trade M1 
a White Rose,” and address in full 













LARGEST SALE 











—Private 6 month 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months! sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong— to da: 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanyiai—Private to days? 
On New York—Banik Bills on demand 
‘On New York: te 30 days’ sight. 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on de 
San Francisco—Private 30 days” sight 


Silver 7) 
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TRADE WARK. 
May 14th, 1892. 
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IN THE WORLD! 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 
CONDENSED MILK 


GUARANTEED 


BEST QUALITY, BEST VALUE. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 








ae 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Compantes, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the Worl 











Sees 
Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are :— 

1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2, First-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. ; 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. fi 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

©. fligh sates of speed euaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration, 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwa ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle steamers, and Boats in Frames. 


&c,, kc, We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 T.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other envine 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, ia competition o en to all makers. 
Illustrated Cutalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


_ SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 























The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


ay 





A CURE FOR ASTHMAI!L 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous coughs, Laryngitis, Golds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Catarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes, 


GRIMAULT £ CO., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 















GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 





Renowned Physicians prescribe Grimault’s 
Matico as the most active and at the same time 
the most inoffensive r medy in the treatment 
ofAcute and Chronic Discharges. These Capsules, 
unlike Copaiba, have uot the inconvenience of 
producing Nausea. 


MATICO INJECTION is used in recent 
MATICO CAPSULES in the more chronic cases 
GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by all Chemists. 
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YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blending: of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
ative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchless 
OLD SCOTCH Wt as 


Wits. 
*** Gold Capsule. 
*Blue  ,, 
*Green 


Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may alty cm the very Rist Place among, highcias sumulante: Clever jueges 
Pronounce them unigue and unrivalled. 

Whiskios are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate." A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

205 in sold in square while boiler, labelled en! capsid, the quality ving wlifed by a small atom exch bot 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything 
fally complying with the most exacting tests, as fs now presented in these special blends of B 

















Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whishies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 













And fee that each Jar bears baron Liebig’ 
in Bluo Ink acroes the Label. 


"s Signature EXTRA 
OF MEARE 
FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
—_—_—eeee AY 0. Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 








‘To be had of all Storskeepers and Dealers thronghout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


Cookery Books on Application to offce of this paper. 
June r4th, 1894, 

















§ The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gont and Gravel; the 

safestand most gentie 
§ Medicine for Intants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 












ersal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections, 








Sold Throushout 


NEFORD’S 


N.B.-ASK FOR DIN 

















ed for the Provaieron n Street, Settlement, by Jaues ELuacort Beate, of 
Yokohama,—Saturoay, Juty gy 1892. 
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Latest Comarerciat 


The Jagan Weebly Mail. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue vacancies in the Cabinet have not yet been 
filled. 


Tue Emperor visited the residence of Marquis 
Nabeshima last Saturday. 





Tue “Morning-glory” gardens at Iriya, To- 
kyo, will be opened to the public on the 13th inst. 


A storm of typhoon character visited the south 
and west of Japan on the 11th instant and fol- 
lowing days. 


Marquis Saronyt, Superintendent of the Deco- 
ration Board, has been decorated by the King of 
the Belgians. 


Mr. Kono has been appointed Minister for 
Home Affairs, and Viscount Sano Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Tur dividend of ‘the Osaka Godowns Com- 
pany for the past six months is estimated at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per share per annum. 








Twere Imperial Highnesses Princesses Kane and 
Tsune proceeded to Nikkoon the 11th inst. start 
ing from the Uyeno Railway station at 8.50 a.m. 
Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princesses Kane 
and Tsune were received in audience by Their 
Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
on the 8th inst. 


Mr. M. W. E. pe Bunsen, British Chargé 
@Afaires, and Mr. Spring-Rice, Secretary of 
the British Legation, proceeded to Karuizawa 
on the rith ulna oe 


Tue Conference of the Came Camer; 
the public had, laches, ya '9 ee to 
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interest, has resulted in a resolve to leave the 
present Cabinet undisturbed. It is understood, 
however, that the connection between the Cabi- 
net Ministers and the Camera statesmen has 
been entirely severed. 


Dune last month gold and silver coins were 
struck in the Osaka Mint to the following 
amounts :—Gold 5-yex pieces yen 119,095 and 
silver 1-yen pieces yen 1,370,000. 


Tu total receipts of the Kyushu Railway 
Company during last month amounted to yen 
30,215.74, of which yen 24,198.12 was obtained 
by the sale of tickets, and yen 6,017.62 in the 
shape of freight. 


Tux dividend of the Miye Cotton Spinning 
Company for the first half of this year has been 
declared at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum ; 
that of the Oji Paper Mills at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, 

Tue shareholders of the Hankai Railway 
Company held a general meeting on the 8th 
inst., and resolved to raise a loan of 75,009 yen, 
al7 per cent, interest per annum, in order to 
lay down a double line on the Section between 
Naniwa and Sumiyoshi. 


Tue report and accounts of the Yokohama 
Saving Bank for the half-year show that the 
tolal receipts amounted to 5,695.335 yen, of 
of which 2,730,000 yen was declared as a divi- 
dend for the half-year, and 1,277,062 yen was set 
apart as a reserve, 1,668.293 yen being written 
off to the new account. 


Tux shareholders of the Omi Railway Com- 
pany, ata general meeting held lately, elected 
Messrs. Yubita Mojuro, Tamura Hanjuro, 
Ozawa Tahei, Beniki Tokugoro, and Hiraoka 
Kyuzayemon to take charge of the construction 
of the proposed new line of the Company, The 
estimated cost is placed at 100,000 yen. 





Tue receiptsof Mr. Hiranuma’s bank in Yoko- 
hama during the past half-year were 81,068.756 
ven, of which 16,213.761 yen was appropriated 
aga Teserve, 23,000.000 yen as reward to of- 
ficers, 8,106 587 yen as office expenses, and 
3:748.130 yew were carried forward to the next 
account, 30,000,000 yen being declared as a 
dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Tue report and accounts of the Tone River 
Shipping Company, Tokyo, read by Director 
Inaba Shusaku and adopted at the half-yearly 
general meeting of shareholders of the Company 
held on 8th inst, show that the total receipts 
during the first half of this year amounted to 
yen 15,498,731, of which, after deducting yen 
2,572,015 for miscellaneous expenses, yen 
12,880.000 was declared as a dividend for the 
half-year at the rate of four per cent. and a half 
per annum, 


Tue regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Hirano Cotton Spinning Company, Osa- 
ka, was held on the 7th inst. The receipts 
during the first half of this year were yen 
71,017.529, of which yen 3,500,000 was ‘set 
apart for the expenses of establishing the Com- 
pany, yew 9,200.000 was added to the reserve 
fund, with’ yen 20,c00.000 as a special reserve, 
yen 6,880,000 as remuneration to officers, and 
yen 30,000,000 as a dividend for the half-year 
to be declared at the rate of 20 per cent. per 


annum, yen 1,437,529 being carried forward to 
the next account, 





Tue total receipts of the Naniwa Cotton Spin- 
ning Company, Osaka, during the past half-year 
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amounted to 52,631,677 yen, of which, after 
jeducting sums for miscellaneous expenses ant; 
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apart as a reserve, while 1,007.139 yen was 
cartied forward to the next account, 30,000,000 
yen being declared asa dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 8 per cent. per anmum. 
The dividend of the Amagasaki Cotton Spinning 
Company for the same period has been declared 
at the rate of 17 percent. perannum. The gross 
revenues of the Hirano Cotton Spinning Com- 
pany amounted to 68,819.000 yen, of which 
25,000.00 yen was added to the reserve fund, 
and 1.437.529 yen was carried forward to the 
new account, the dividend for the half-year 
being declared at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum, 


Tux Empress, attended by Viscount Kagawa, 
Grand Master, and Mr. Sannomiya, Vice-Grand 
Master of Services to Her Majesty, and several 
Ladies in Wailing, visited the residence of Mar- 
quis Nabeshima at Nagatacho last Sunday 
afternoon, leaving the Palace at half-past one 
o’clock. The Imperial Party arrived at the 
house at two o'clock, and was at once conduct- 
toa salon where Her Majesty gave audience to 
the Princesses of the Imperial Blood, the Marquis, 
the Marchioness, and members of the Nabeshi- 
ma family. Afterwards the Empress witnessed 
a very inieresting performance of the Vo dance 
given by the leading experts of the art in the 
capital. A display of fencing followed; among the 
performances were bouts between Miss Okuda 
Tama and Mr. Miyake Sadayuki, armed respec- 
tively with along halberd and sword, and a 
contest between Miss Okuda Tama, who was 
armed with a halberd, and Mr. Okubo Chika- 
yoshi, with a &usarigama, or sickle having 
a long chain attached to the handle. At six 
o'clock Her Majesty dined with ‘Their Imperial 
Highnesses Princess Arisugawa (senior and 
junior), Kitashirakawa, Kanin, Countess Matsu- 
kata, Countess Goto, Marchioness Mayeda, 
Princess Tokugawa, Marchioness Hosokawa, 
Countess Abe, Viscountess Nabeshima, Mar- 
chioness Adachi, Madame Matsudaira, Marquis 
and Marchioness Nabeshima, Madame Muro- 
machi, Countess Kuroda, Viscountess Kagawa, 
and Madame Hanabusa. After dinner there 
was a display of san Zyoku music, which was 
followed by dancing by a party of Kwaryu-ren, in 
which the Lady Ito, second daughter of the 
Marquis, took a part. Legerdemain by Choryu- 
sai closed the entertertainment, and the Empress 
left for the Palace at twenty minutes to eleven 
o'clock. 


Tue Import trade remains much as last reported, 
and prices are well maintained. Yarns have 
been in fair request asregards English spinnings, 
while Bombays are quite nominal. The prin- 
cipal item in demand in Piece-goods has been 
glb. Shirtings, which have been sold at slightly 
easier rates; and in Woollens, Italian Cloth has 
been most enquired for at about recent rates, 
thongh other descriptions of Woollen goods 
have not been moved in large quantities. No- 
thing to report in Metals. No change to note in 
Kerosene, the market being steady and firm. 
The Sugar trade continues in a healthy condi- 
tion, and though Takao Brown is slightly easier, 
the market has been cleared of other Brown 
sorts, and prices for Whites of all descriptions 
are steady and firm. The Silk trade is not 
yet large, and none of the very best new fibre 
has yet arrived. Prices are high, and appear 
like keeping up, though rates will doubtless be 
affected one way or the other when positive 
statements are received in regard to the crop in 
Europe. The small business done in Waste 
Silk has been in old stock, The Tea trade is 
active and prices are firm, and shipments to 
date, without including what the Oceanic took 
jaya 4 thiscmorning, amount to fourteen million 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE BMPKROR’S VISIT TO MARQUIS NABESHIMA, 
Ow Saturday che gth instant, at 1.15 p.m., the 
Emperor, accompanied by Prince Iwakura and 
other notables, proceeded to the residence of 
Marquis Nabeshima, in Nagatacho. His Majesty 
was received by the Marquis at the outer gate of 
the enclosure and conducted to a salon in the 
upper storey of the new building, where he gave 
audience to the Marquis, the Marchioness, and 
several members of the family. The vernacular 
press says a feature of the furnituré in this 
roomwas a colossal pair of celadon vases of Hizen 
porcelain—Hizen is the province which originally 
constituted the fief of the Nabeshima family— 
over eight feet in height, and that all the deco. 
rations and furniture of the room were of the 
most beautiful description, From ten minutes 
past two o'clock until half-past four, the Em- 
peror witnessed a display of fencing, Some of 
the performances in this line are said to have 
been particularly interesting; for example, a 
contest between Messrs. Matsui and Hori, arm- 
ed respectively with sword and carbine and 
sword-bayonet; a bout between several men and 
the celebrated female fencer Okuda Tamako, 
who, with a long halberd, proved herself an al- 
most invincible adversary, and a tussle after the 
Fujutsu style between Tobori Takisabaro and 
Yashuyama, the latter being tumbled about 
like a ball by the renowned Fujutsu-ka, After 
the fencing, wrestling took place, aud his Ma- 
jesty is said to have been particularly pleased 
with the prowers of Nishi-no-umi, who threw 
Ogi-no-hama and his four pupils with as much 
ease as though these strong men had been only 
“rice-dumplings,” and with the not less remark- 
able performance of the favourite champion 
Konishiki, who grappled with Yashuyama and 
five other athletes, one after another as fast as 
they could come on. At half-past seven dinner 
was served, and again we read descriptions of 
the magnificent gold lacquer of the dining-room 
ceiling and the gorgeousness of the furniture and 
apparatus. Those who had the honour of dining 
with the Emperor were their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Arisugawa (Taruhito), Komatsu, 
Fushimi, Kitashirakawa, Kanin and Kuni, their 
xcellencies Count Matsukata, Count Goto, 
Viscount Yenomoto, Viscount Takashima, 
Count Oki, Mr. Kono, and Viscount Kaba- 
yama, and a uumber of other high dignitaries. 
‘At half-past eight there was a performance of 
legerdemain, and this was succeeded by Ko- 
shaku, The Emperor showed his appreciation 
of the efforts made to entertain him by remain- 
ing until midnight. 











A JAPANESE DEAKIN. 

A VERNACULAR newspaper publishes a note in- 
tended to be highly complimentary to Mr. Ikeda, 
awell known Kyoto dealer in objects of art. 
It says that Mr. Ikeda is noted for his enter- 
prise. Not content with having fine stores in 
Kyoto and Kobe, he follows wealthy foreign 
collectors even to Osaka, Yokohama, and Tokyo, 
as he did last year in the case of Prince George, 
and altogether displays so much industry and 
ability that he has been called a ‘ Japanese 
Deakin,” the latter gentlemen being noted 
among foreigners for enterprise and cleverness, 
The vernacular journal concludes its paragraph 
thus :—"* We do not know whether Mr. Ikeda 
will be content merely to have suggested such 
a parallel, but we trust that he will push a step 
farther, and make his way to foreign markets, 
so that the people of the West may say, not 
‘Japan has her Deakin,’ but ‘Japan has her 
Ikeda.’” 


* 
+ 


« 

It is pleasant to see that the merits of wo 
enterprising men are thus acknowledged, though 
we have very grave doubts whether the juxta- 
position of Mr, Deakin’s name with that of Mr. 
Tkeda will be particularly flattering to the former, 
who, if report speaks truly, owes as much to 
his integrity and fair dealing as to his shrewd- 
ness and energy. However, since it is always 
the duty of magnanimous folks to believe in 
the steady progress of reformation, we shall 
not pursue this phase of the subject any 
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farther, so far as Mr. Ikeda is concerned. 
But the opportunity should not be suffered 
to pass without a word of warning to Japa- 
nese dealers in Kyoto, Kobe, Yokohama, 
and Tokyo who lay themselves out to exploit 
the unfortunate tourist. We can assure these 
men that they are doing permanent injury to 
Japanese commerce and Japanese reputation, 
They look for their chief source of profit in 
deliberate deception, Some of the best artistic 
talent of the nation is employed by them to 
counterfeit ancient works of art for the purpose 
of throwing dust in the eyes of long-pursed 
amateurs. Among these simulations many 
possess high merit for their own sakes, and if 
honestly offered as products of modern Japa- 
nese skill, they would have the effect not 
only of atiracting custom but also ot prov- 
ing that the Japan of to-day is technically 
on as high a level as was the Japan of any 
era, But when they are falsely 1epresented 
to be antique specimens, and when their 
vendors do not hesitate to declare that nothing 
of the kind is producable by modern experts, 
days of very evil reckoning are prepared for the 
country, on the one hand, and fatal injustice is 
done to Japan's art ability, on the other, Little 
by little the rascality and chicanery of these 
unsctupulous dealers will come to light, with 
the inevitable result that tourists who now spend 
large sums of money in Japan and take plea- 
sure in the operation, will become distrustful 
and disgusted, and will either shrink altogether 
from buying, or treat every Japanese dealer as 
aman unworthy of the smallest credence. We 
do not pretend that Japanese are the only sin- 
ners, But it rests chiefly with them to mend their 
ways, and the sooner they set about doing so, the 
better for their own reputation and pockets. 








THE CRINES® AND CHICAGO. 
Mr. pe Guervitte, who recently had the 
honour of delivering a lecture illustrated with 
spectroscopic views before the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan, seems to have met with con- 
siderable success in China also, though ill-health 
prevented him from carrying out to the full 
his programine in that country. Received with 
much cordiality by the Viceroy Li, he repeated 
his lecture before that statesman, who appeared 
to take a keen interest in the views of the cities 
of the West, and in all matters relating to the 
Great Republic. The Viceroy has always en- 
joyed the reputation of exceptional liberality, 
and certainly his conduct at the present junc- 
ture justifies this estimate. Aman of less magna- 
nimity would have little patience with a 
nation which treats his countrymen as the Ame- 
ricans now treat the Chinese, but despite these 
unpleasant incidents the Viceroy still retains 
his friendship for Americans, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the tutor of his children is an 
American, and that one of his most trusted em- 
ployés belongs to the same nationality. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether even his 
magnanimity will be suflicient to overcome 
China’s reluctance to contribute to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Mr. de Guerville seems to 
have worked hard and with mach tact in that 
cause. The Chinese Government has never 
taken any direct share in foreign exhibitions, so 
far as we know. But, on the other hand, it has 
not placed any obstacles in the way of private 
enterprise, and as a consequence China has 
always been fairly well represented on any im- 
portant occasion, To-day, however, there has 
been so much talk of active reprisals on China's 
part—the banishment of all American citizens 
from her territories, and other extreme measures 
—that Chinese merchants are naturally doubtful 
whether, in contributing to the World’s Fair, 
they may not be acting directly contrary to the 
wishes of their Government. Mr. de Guerville. 
we believe, has cleverly met this difficulty. by 
suggesting that, under certain conditions, the 
Chinese Government should remit the export 
duties on goods going to Chicago. Such an 
act would of course prove conclusively that the 
Authorities are in favour of every exercise of 
private enterprise for the purpose of contriving 
an adequate representation of Chinese indus- 
tries at the World's Fair. But itis plain that an 
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absolutely essential condition is the admission 
of Chinese merchants into the States during the 
progress of the Fair. Men caunot be expected 
to send their goods to Chicago unless they are 
at liberty to go there themselves and attend 
to the arrangement and sale of the articles. 
This could be very easily managed by means of 
passports granted, in the first instance, by the 
Chinese Government and endorsed by the Am- 
erican Representative in Peking. But unless 
the State Department in Washington consents 
to this or some corresponding arrangement, 
there can be no question of China’s concurrence 
in the World's Fair. Mr. de Guerville’s visit 
seems to have produced a very good impression, 
and if it be supplemented by a little practical 
liberality in Washington, there is no reason why 
China should not make a very good display at 
Chicago. 


THE KOREAN QURSTION. 
Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo thinks that the best 
thing to do with Korea is to place it under the 
acknowledged protection of the principal Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Powers interested in its terri- 
torial integrity, After alluding to the report of 
the attempted blowing up of the Tai-won-Kun’s 
palace, the Tokyo periodical calls the attention 
of the Koreans to the necessity of making up 
their minds, once for all, as to the course of their 
future policy, Left to itself, without any exterior 
support, the Korean Kingdom is sure to fall an 
easy prey to some aggressive Power. The Koku- 
min cven believes with Mr. Oishi Masami that, 
Korea being already utterly disorganized, the 
question is not whether, but when, she is destined 
to fall. Her people are ignorantand idle, They 
pay about seven or eight hundred thousand yen 
in taxes, but not more than one-thirtieth part 
of that sum ever reaches the national Treasury. 
In aword, the people as well as the Government 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, the only persons 
benefited by the taxes being the fortunate offi- 
pals who belong to the faction that happens to 
be influential at Court. Under such circum- 
stances the Kokumin deems it idle to hope that 
the Koreans will be able to help themselves. 
Their independence is altogether out of the ques- 
tion, They ought to feel thanktul if they are 
able to escape the calamity of uuer bankruptcy. 
Their position does not warrant them in hoping 
for anything better than that, and to compass 
it, the best, perhaps the only, course is to place 
the peninsular kingdom publicly under protection 
as above stated. At present Korea exists by 
the assistance and support of three countries, 
Japan, Russia, and China. . The Kokumin 
would like to have some other European Powers 
enter the arena, and take a share in watch- 
ing over the safety of the little State. Protection 
need not involve coercion: the protecting 
Powers should allow the Kingdom full liberty in 
the management of its domestic affairs. The 
Koreans have no sentiments of high-spirited 
patriotism ; they would be only too glad to place 
themselves under the protection of foreign 
Powers. 


THE PRESERVATION OF TEMPLES. 
Tue ijt Shimpo, in a leading article on the 
above subject, deplores the fact that so little is 
done to preserve such specimens of Japanese 
architecture and art as the ravages of fire and 
natural decay have left. ‘Though Japan pos- 
sesses natural scenery sufficiently attractive to 
tempt foreign travellers, it is to ber art that she 
must look for the adequate representation of the 
distinctive genius of her people. The icono- 
clastic spirit which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the Afet/é era is answerable for the 
destruction by fire of some splendid monuments 
of antiquity, and the various anti-Buddhist in- 
fluences of after years have all combined to 
reduce temples to the lamentable state of dilapi- 
dation in which so many of them are now found, 
Since the whole nation is interested in the pre- 
servation of temples, the expense, our contem- 
porary thinks, might well be borne by the State. 
But if this is not feasible, then the 7% i 
favour of resorting to the system of lotteries, 
which yielded such good results in the Toku- 
gawa days. Though lotteries are now illegal, 
there isno reason why the lawagainstthem should 
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not be rescinded if itcan be shown that they serve 
a good purpose. Lotteries were condemned 
because of the bad uses to which they were put 
in this country, but no one pretends that they do 
not serve good purposes when rightly controlled. 
Such is the Fis#’s idea. 


POLICY NOT PERSONS. 

Tuere are many candidates, said the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun before the recent conference, 
for the important portfolio of Home Affairs, Mr. 
Shirane standing first on the list, Viscount No- 
mura second, Mr. Kono third, Viscount Tani 
fourth, and Mr. Kuki fifth. A certain far-seeing 
man remarks, however, that it is not atime to 
discuss the question of who should succeed to the 
vacant office, but rather to determine the future 
policy of the Government. Unless a definite 
course of policy is settled in the first place, the 
new Minister may be found in disagreement with 
his colleagues of the Cabinet, and disputes 
may again arise. To talk of candidates at this 
juncture is like employing carpenters and brick- 
layers before a plan of the proposed edifice has 
been prepared by an architect. The pending 
conference of Camera statesmen is to determine, 
not the holders of portfolios, but the policy of 
the Government. 


ae 

It is plain that Count Inouye was the arbiter 
of the situation when the conference met. He 
occupied the position held by Count Yamagata 
a few years ago, with this important difference, 
that whereas Count Yamagata consented to be- 
come Minister President, Count Inouye would 
not agree to accept any office at the present 
juncture except on conditions which the Cabi- 
net found too irksome, 


THR ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

Iris satisfactory to see that despite the mishaps 
of the past eighteen months the Electric Light 
Company of Tokyo is in a fairly flourishing con- 
dition. ‘The burning of the Diet buildings 
threatened at one time to seriously injure the 
credit of the Company, and just when the evil 
effecis of the catastrophe were beginning to dis- 
appear, the great fire at Kanda inflicted a heavy 
loss by destroying the company’s offices and 
plant in that quarter of the capital. Neverthe- 
less the accounts submitted to the last general 
meeting of shareholders show that the net earn- 
ings of the company during 1891 were 25,837,824 
yen, and that it was possible to declare a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent.on the capital of the Company. 
The following are the figures given by the Sho- 
gy Shimpo -— 

































attracted his Majesty's attention. It appears to 
be the custom, on the occasion of these Imperial 
visits to private houses, for the Emperor to carry 
away some trifling souvenir in token that he 
desires to recall a pleasant afternoon, and we 
need scarcely presume that the Sovereign's host 
counts himself particularly honoured by such 
an act. The Emperor in this instance desired 
to have the inane badger, and on the wish be- 
ing intimated to Count Goto, the latter expressed 
the greatest satisfaction, but begged to be 
allowed to have a box prepared for the badger. 
“T don't want any box,” said the Emperor, “ but 
only this comical creature,” and he thereupon 
transported the badger with bis own hands to 
his carriage. Altogether the Emperor seems 
to have enjoyed himself thoroughly at Count 
Goto’s, for it appears that, contrary to the re- 
ports originally published, and entirely contrary 
to the usual custom, his Majesty remained at 
the Count’s until nearly midnight. 





CUSTOMS RETURNS. 
Tue following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for May, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month :— 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 





Exports 
Imports 


+ 6,493 .495.080 
+ 44543,208,750 


7,198,007.890 
712521540.580 








Yotal exports and imports .. 


14,450,548.470 
Excess of exports 


541532.090 











Custos buries. Silvan vex 
Exports. 106,537. 
Imports 294,374.173 






Miscellaneous 


12,092,614 





Total. ses 473,004.45 
1OTAL VALUE OF EXHORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FORKION 
couwrTRies. 

Exports. 
iver Ven 


Total. 


Imports. 
Silver Ven. 


Silver Ven. 





United States of Ame 
Great Britain 
France 


827,337.839 
1,917,410.749 


51639,300.400 
3,99,363.000 
1}869,094.286 


+ ay811,952.879 
+ "38a,151,8b0 
7543920790 

























Hongkong. 2 redeeyasa. tie 1850435.18 
China. eee 147,998 150 
British indi Teqs707-720 11380,979-339 
Germany Sh3h9 890 ‘04.057 $30 
Korea 13¢800.330  HMorBsi08o —415,701.330 
masioge 1sBy470-070 330,205.70 

Mas pso tiglegg Rio 131s4a0800 

Australia 6o,g080j0 | §8)138-76011S-707~430 


















Italy ees ponar6gbo—assads 78,809.04 
Canada & other Bi 
‘America... sipep.a30610750.89° 
Switzerland sbasg.aye 62,499,299 
Philippine Is and: 309.040 20,207,810 
Holland sc oss to §,s92.ato 
Austria | 079.309 —_§14.3t.000 
Spain 2,871-660 
Peru 198.729 
781 369 
Turkey 353.099 


329.780 


Denmark 
Other Counties 









































Net Profit during the year... 25,937,824) Tel 7,882.80. 049 
Cartied over from last account '3,073.9471| SOT PARUROE SPONTA AnD sPORTR LOM 260-40 shee TORT 
t — eeaok pe Silver Yen, Silver Te 
Total. 29,810,171 | Yokohama 20.4 513014454:900 16727,082: 
Replacing of plait desirajed by tie ~. “sy20447 | Betta” :Meobuse Suugeeaie Sheet ge 
Reconstruction of Kanda Offices 2.174.843 | Nagasaki aborpo8 430.390.070.290 460.087.060 
Reserve for wear and tear (5 per cent. id Pesos ote 
of profits)... 1,120,000, 69, 15,91! 
Expenses of establishing company (10 Mott. ro ae 
per cent. : 2,240.000 | Rar snr Hee 
Rewards to Officers (10 per cent). 21240.000 | Kuchinois 14,814.00 = 
Dividend, at the vate of 5 per cent. pec enna na 
annum 16,713,000 | S 3,087.810 
Balance carried to next account 27.891 ee ~ sea ra 
i ee => Bepad 1,508,984 
Total... pobtaty (eet ns Bulle? {imports UaataBGLt0 


Itappears from the above that the Company 
was able to utilize the shell of its brick build- 
ings in Kanda after the conflagration. Still 
a considerable loss must have been entailed by 
the suspension of operations in that quarter of 
the city during several months. The electric 
light has found great favour in Japan. lis 
cleanliness and coolness are strong recommen- 
dations to the Japanese, and one is surprised 
to observe how largely it is used, even in the 
shops of the pettiest tradesmen. 


THE EMPEROR AT COUNT GOTO’S, 
Tur Nichi Niché tells a pretty little story of an 
incident that occurred during the Emperor's 
visit to Count Goto. Among the Count’s most 
favourite belongings is an alcove ornament in 
the form of a badger drumming on its paunch. 
The animal's face is said to wear a particularly 
comical expression of silly satisfaction, which 
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Total... 


«28,291 874.980 














Excess of exports 186,902. 180 
VALUE OF EXPORTS AMD IMPORTS BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 
( Exports ...... 15059,143.949 

By Japanese Merchants { [Potts on, pso7or rio 
Imported by Governmer 172,422,210 





THE ‘ KWANTO-KA. 
Javanuse political parties are like clouds in a 
windy sky: perpetual disintegration and re- 
grouping are their normal condition, Just when 
the Radicals seemed to be developing something 
like strong cohesion, just when some leaven of 
congruity appeared to be permeating their motley 
mass, a big section breaks away under the lea- 
dership of Mr, Oi Kentaro and other vehement 
politicians, and pitches an opposing camp 
on its own account. At first it was imagined 
that this Kwanto coterie might be contented 
to play a sectional part, working along lines 














of its own choosing in minor matters, but 
throwing in its strength with the bulk of the 
Party in all vital crises. We entertained no 
such anticipation ourselves, having been always 
persuded that Mr. Oi Kentaro’s ambition was 
about as large as that disposition is made, and 
that his purpose was simply to become a dicta- 
tor himself. Our expectation is now {ulfilled, 
for the leaders of the Kwanfo-Kaz have resolved 
to organize a big political party called the Zoyo 
‘Fiyu-to, or Eastern Radicals, in which shall be 
inclued men from all parts of the empire who 
share the views of the Awanto-Kai's leaders, 
We do not know precisely what those views 
may be, but it will probably be very near the 
truth to say that Mr. Oi Kentaro seeks to attract 
to his standard all men of radical persuasion 
who think that things. are moving too slowly, 
and who advocate forcing the Government's 
hand by manceuvres more emphatic than mere 
votes in the Diet. Already a number of politi- 
cians in Ibaraki and Tochigi Prefectures have 
signified their adhesion to the new programme, 
and it has been decided to hold the first general 
meeting of the Toyo Fiyu-to next September in 
Tochigi, and to have the inaugural ceremony of 
the party in Tokyo the following month. From 
one point of view itis well that this ring of ex- 
tremists should be thrown off by the Radical 
body. The nucleus that remains may perhaps 
fall into a steadier pace, and since it is scarcely 
possible that two sections of a party can fight 
against each other yet work in effective union 
against a common foe, the Government may 
enjoy comparative peace while its opponents 
squabble. But, on the other hand, these in- 
cidents tend to postpone still farther the possi 
bility of Government by party. With the Opposi- 
tion split up into the Fiyu-to, the Kaishin-to, 
and the Toyo Fiyu-fo, while a fourth party, the 
Kotumin Kyo Rai, stands by not pledged to 
support anyone in particular, it is plain that the 
country does not yet possess a political associa- 
tion competent to assume the responsibilites of 
administration. 





JAPANESE SILK. 
Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes as follows on 
the subject of silk:— Among our staples of 
export silk receives official protection and in- 
spection, and the consequence is that sericul- 
turists have made great efforts in the direction 
of improvement. The results are striking. In 
1886 the export amounted to only 19,544,637 
yen, but in 1888 it rose to 28,345,646 yen, be- 
ing an increase of nearly ten million yen within 
3 years. Last year, the quantity exported was 
95,000 bales, the money value of which amount- 
ed to 40 million yen approximately. On the 
other hand, the Government has not yet formed 
any definite policy with regard to the protection 
of silk manutactures, and the persons engaged 
in that industry have consequently shown so 
little energy that small progress has been made 
since the Restoration. In 1867 the export of 
silk piece-goods amounted to only 512 yen; in 
1868 it fell to 6 yen, and until 1878 it did not 
exceed 2,200 yen annually. In 1886 for the 
first time some signs of real activity became ap- 
parent, the exportthen reaching to 61,235 yen, and 
since that time the figures have been as follow :— 


1886 61,235 yen 
1887 135,224 yen 
1888 258,033 yen 
1889 623,450 yeu 
1890 1,167,881 yen 





1891 + 1,763,715 yer 


Thus, without protection and despite compara- 
live want of enterprise, the industry has grown 
to considerable dimensions. During March and 
April of the present year, the foreign merchants 
were unable to fill up their orders owing to 
scarcity of supplies, and the consequence was that 
100 mie (£ 1b.) of the goods, a quantity which 
under ordinary circumstances would be pur- 
chasable at about 5.50 yen, rose to 6.50 yen and 
upwards. Still the demand could not be satis- 
fied, and commissions had to be left .unexecut- 
ed. In June the price fell again, and the ex- 
port is once more proceeding briskly. The 
quantity sent abroad from January to May. a 








a period of 5 months, was over 1,300,000 yen. 
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Habutaye is the principal article of export, and 
the United States are Japan’s best customer, 
despite the customs impost of 5oper cent. Eng- 
land and France have also begun since last year 
to take considerable quantities, and as there are 
no high import duties in their case, there ought 
to be a good market for the article if the manu- 
facturing processes be improved. Australia, 
too, will probably become a customer. What 
steps should be taken hereafter with regard to 
this industry in order to make it a strong source 


of national wealth ?” 


CHRIST CHURCH BAZAAR. 

Mrs. Inwine, having now made up the accounts 
of the Bazaar held on June 2gth, desires to ex- 
press her sincere thanks to all those who con- 
tributed to the success of her undertaking, and 
to inform them that the gross receipts amounted 
to $1,337.40, and the expenses to $82.64, leav- 
ing a balance of $1,254.76, which has been 
handed to John Rickett, Esq., Chairman and 
Hon, Treasurer of Christ Church, from whom 
she has received a very kind reply, saying that 
the much-needed improvements will be com- 
menced at once. Mrs. Irwine’s especial thanks 
are due to the Ladies of the Congregation for 
their work at the Parsonage and at home during 
the past six months, and she further gratefully 
acknowledges gifts of working-materials, paint- 
ings, and finished pieces of work from them 
and from other friends. Her thanks are also 
accorded to the Ladies who presided with so 
much patience, energy, and skill at the Stalls, 
and to those who assisted them; to Admiral 
the Hon. Sir E, R, Freemantle, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
Captain McQuhae, R.N., and the Officers of 
HLMS. Jmperieuse, for the use of their excellent 
Band; to the Yokohama United Club and to 
the Cricket Club for the loan of atent and other 
matters ; to Messrs. Arthur & Bond for the loan 
of some fine screens and wall-pictures; to the 
Club Hotel for tue use of crockery and glass; to 
Arthur Brent, Esq., for “ Aunt Sally,” and to the 
men of H.M.S. Pallas for their untiring exer- 
tions at the game. Mrs. Irwine cordially thanks 
the Fapan Herald, Gasetle, Mail, and Adver- 
Hiser for kind reductions in their rates for ad- 
vertising and printing, the Directors of the 
Public Hall for their obliging and moderate 
terms, Mr. Louis Boehmer for some beautiful 
flowers, and Messrs. Jno. W. Hall and Eyton 
and Pratt for generous gifts of refreshments. 
For many other evidences of good will and 
kindly feeling in connection with the Bazaar, too 
numerous to specify, Mrs. Irwine can only re- 
peat her most grateful thanks, 





THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 
WE observe that the second general meeting of 
the Japan Sociely was fixed for Thursday alter- 
noon, 23rd June, in the Hall of the Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, and that the first 
annual dinner was to take place the same even- 
ing in the Whitehall Rooms of the H6tel Méiro- 
pole, the President, H.E, Viscount Kawase in 
the Chair. It was also announced that the third 
meeting of the first session was to be held in 
the Hall of the Society of Arts on June 15th, 
Professor W. Anderson in the Chair, when Mrs. 
Emest Hart was to read a paper on ‘*Some 
Japanese Industrial Art Workers.” From the 
returns issued on the rst of June, it appears 
that the membership of the Society had risen to 
207, of whom 7 were honorary members. 


‘THE ELECTIONS. 
Revter’s telegrams about the elections in Great 
Britain are evidently based on the former repre- 
sentation of the constituencies referred to. Thus, 
when he says, for example, that the Tories have 
gained 13, the Unionists 6, and the Liberals 43, 
he doubtless means that thirteen seats and six 
seats formerly held by Liberals have been cap- 
tured by Tories and Unionists respectively, while 
43 seats formerly held by Unionists and Tories 
have been captured by Liberals, According 
to this calculation, the figures hitherto tele- 
graphed give the Liberals a net gain not suffi- 
cient to constitute a working majority. Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers must progress at a much 
greater pace if they are to return to power. In 
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a minority of 76 at the close of the session, they 
have to win 38 seats in order to tie with their 
opponents ; while to have a majority of 30 they 
must win 53 seats. It is questionable whether 
Mr. Gladstone would undertake to form a Cabi- 
net with a majority of only 30, yet the returns 
thus far published do not suggest that he can 
reasonably hope for even so inconclusive a fol- 
lowing as that. 


ae: 

The telegrams about the Elections in England 
become more perplexing than ever. Reuter's 
message, dated the rtth instant, said that the 
Liberals had gained 50, and that the press 
anticipated a small but scarcely a working 
majority for Mr. Gladstone. One naturally 
assumes that when a gain of 50 is spoken of, a 
net gain is meant, especially since a net gain of 
50 Seats by the Gladstonians would signify a 
majority of 24 in the House of Commons, 
assuming that all the Irish Liberal members 
enrolled themselves solidly under the Old Man's 
flag. But at this stage comes another telegram. 
dated the 12th inst., which tells us that the 
net Liberal gain is only 25. There isa difficulty, 
however, about this last message; namely, that 
it represents the Liberals as being ina worse 
condition than they were on the roth instant. 
The four latest telegrams are as follow :— 

London, 

The election returns show that the ‘Ti 

gained 13, the Unionists 6, and the Liberals 43. 
London, July roth. 

‘The Tories have gained thirteen, Unionists seven, 

and Liberals forty-eight. 





London, July rh, 

The election returns show that the Libeials have 
gained go, and that the position of the Tories 
and Unionists is unchanged. ‘The Press antici 
pate that Mr, Gladstone will obtain a small, 
though scarcely a working majority, including 
Irishmen and “labour members, the allegiance of 
some of whom is doubtful. 

Loudon, July rath. 

‘The election returns show the Tory gain to be 
fourteen, the Unionist gain seven, and the Liberal 
gain forty-six. 
Which of these are we to accept as correct? 
On the roth we are told that the Gladstonians 
had a net gain of 28; on the rth, again of 
50; and on the rath, a net gain of 25. It will be 
observed, however, that the telegram of the r1th 
speaks of the Tory and Unionist position as 
““unchanged ;” in other words, they had gained 
no more seats than the 20 which stood to their 
credit on the roth, Making that hypothesis, 
the telegrams since the gth will be interpreted 
thus :— 

Net yain of Gladstonians on the gth 

Net gain of Gladstonians on the roth 

Net gain of Gladstonians on the 11th 

Net gain of Gladstonians on the 12th 








. 2g 
. 28 


+ 30 
= 25 
The last telegram thus becomes the most puz- 
zling, since it does not tally with any of the 
others. We strongly suspect that some mistake 
has been made in transmitting the numbers, and 
as there can obviously be no mistake about the 
Tory and Unionist returns, the doubt attaches 
to the Liberal number. If it were 56 instead 
of 46, the net Gladstonian gain would be 35, 
and the telegrams would all read in regular and 
logical sequence. 





* 
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A net gain of 35 would not yet put the Glad- 
stonians in a majority. They were 76 to the bad 
when Parliament was dissolved, so that they 
must win 38 seats from their opponents before 
they begin to count a majority. And that, too, 
is on the hypothesis that all the Irish Nationalists 
vote with them. The Nationalists in the old 
House were made up of 55 McCarthyites and 
31 Redmondites. Will these two factions, fight- 
ing now desperately at the polls, join hands 
with Mr, Gladstone in the new House? We 
greatly doubt it, Everything seems to point to 
the probability that the Liberals will find them- 
selves in a majority altogether too small and 
precarious to attempt any drastic measure of 
Home Rule. 

A NEW LIGHT ON BUDDHISM. 
Wer are curious to see what the great disciples 
of Buddhism will say by way of reply to Mr. 








G. H. Pember who, in a recently published work, 
undertakes to demonstrate that the creed of 
Shaka is nothing more or less than the creed of 
the Devil, This bold author sets out by analys- 
ing Theosophy. Here is what he asserts about 
it, in brief compass :—‘ The evidence that fallen 
angels have conversed with man, and “told him 
secrets of the world unknown,” is ample enough. 
Whence arose the legend of the great Titan, 
who, in defiance of Zeus, expounded the civiliz- 
ing arts to men, taught them medicine, as- 
tronomy, and divimation, and stole fire for them 
from heaven? Or, again, is there no basis for 
the catalogue, contained in the mysterious book 
of Enoch, of arts which the Nephilim are said 
to have introduced among men; no reflection 
of truth in the appeal of Michael and his com- 
panions when they say: ‘See what Azrael has 
done; how he has taught all wickedness on 
earth, and has revealed the secrets of the world 
which were prepared in the heavens?” If, then, 
the ancient philosopher drew his earliest in- 
formation from such a source, and since Theo- 
sophy claims to have inherited all the occult 
sciences of the Ancient Mysteries, we do not 
deny their facts, but ascribe their powers to the 
supernatural enemies of Jehovah, whose per- 
sonality they indeed deny, degrading the Son 
at the same time to the level of an ordinary 
Mahatma. Theosophy as a system is subversive 
of all our hopes, a cold, inexorable fatalism, 
which knows no God of Mercy, no Son of His 
love ; but demands that every sin and stain be 
burnt out of us by ages of pain and trouble, by 
a succession of hundreds of earth-lives, many 
of them spent in the most extreme misery. 
There is little doubt that the culmination of the 
Mysteries was the worship of Satan himself ; 
and, when the feelings of reverence and god- 
liness still retained by the human race have 
been sufficiently submerged by the flood of 
demon influence which is now being poured 
upon us from the air, the world will be invited 
to join the league to reject God and His Au- 
ointed, and to worship Anti-christ and that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, who will 
give him his power.” 
* ‘3 * 

From Theosophy Mr. Pember passes to Budd- 
hism, the doctrines of which he regards as 
esoterically identical with those of Theosophy. 
“In both systems he sees Satan’s plan of sal- 
vation, communicated probably by the Nep- 
helim, and preserved in the esoteric teachings 
of the Rishis, the Brahmans, and the Buddhists 
of the East, and in the Mysteries of the West. 
And the plan is that, without God or Saviour, 
men must wear away their own sins, and, as soon 
as they have done so, will become Gods.” 


THE SOUL AFPAIR. 
A corkxsronpent of the Fiji Shimpo, writing 
from Sdul, gives some particulars of the recent 
incident at the house of the Tai-won-kun, At 
about 9.30 p.m. on June 15th, he writes, a loud 
explosion was heard in the direction of the Tai- 
won-kun’s residence, and several officials pro- 
ceeded thither to make inquiries, but being as- 
sured by the gate-porter that nothing had 
happened, they withdrew. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it transpired that the Prince had given a 
dinner that evening to several friends, and all the 
household partook freely of wine. The Tai- 
won-kun himself, being somewhat fatigued, went 
to bed at a little after nine, and it is presumed 
that during the confusion of the guests’ depat- 
ture some one carried in the powder which sub- 
sequently exploded. Shortly after the Prince had 
retired a loud noise washeard in or near his room, 
and the servants, rushing thither, found that a 
part of the building had been completely wrecked. 
Unable at first to see the Prince, they supposed 
that he had been killed, but presently he emerg- 
ed unhurt from the ruins, and gave orders that 
the rest of the house should be searched. Ex- 
amination revealed that boxes containing about 
13 or 14 lbs. of gunpowder each had been placed 
itthe heating flues under the Prince’s bed-room, 
study, and reception-chamber. These roomsprac- 
tically constitute the Prince’s regular dwelling- 
place, so it is plain that by exploding the three 
boxes simultaneously, the plotters expected to kill 
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the Tai-won-kun without fail, The boxes under 
the bed-room and reception-room did actually ex- 
plode, but that under the study failed, the fuse 
having been damped by rain which was falling 
heavily. The correspondent goes on to say that 
the Prince at once reported the particulars to the 
King, but that neither the latter nor the Queen- 
Dowager took any notice or sent any message 
of condolence. Various conjectures are said to 
be current, some laying the attempt to the charge 
of the Ming Family, whose representatives are 
now in power, and others being wild enough to 
accuse the Chinese Resident, Mr. Yuan. The 
Ming Family, on their side, allege that the thing 
was a plot designed to injure their reputation. 
At all events the facts were kept secret for nine 
days. It was only on the 24th of June that infor- 
mation reached the Chinese Legation, and the 
Japanese Minister was informed two days later. 


FISHING IN JAPAN. 
More than one angler in Yokohama has been 
planning an outing which would include a few 
days’ fishing at Sapporo, since the greater part 
of the journey can be made by rail, but what- 
ever the fishing there might have been like years 
ago, itis certain now that it is entirely spoiled 
—for the time at least. Not beyond recovery, 
though, for the cause is one that can easily be 
removed; and the day may come when the 
Authorities will have their eyes opened to the 
fact that tons of the people’s food are being 
annually destroyed, because certain mill-owners 
are permitted to foul the river with the refuse 
from their works, and thus kill the fish. There is 
probably no moreacrid, pungent, and malodorous 
substance in the world after it has undergone 
decomposition than the outer skin of the flax 
plant,which has to be removed to obtain the fibre 
of commerce, and it is this matter, it appears, 
that is turned into the river at Sapporo, to the 
utter destruction of the fish below the works. 
Mines, mills, and chemical works in England 
used, in certain placesyears ago, to destroy all the 
fish, but this has been put a stop to, and those 
responsible are now made tocarry off the poison- 
ous matter by conduits. In one case, where a 
beautiful trout stream was utterly depleted 
by reason of the quantity of mundic turned 
into it from a mine, the owners were foolish 
enough to contest the case, but the result 
was that they had to cut an aquaduct to the 
sea—some ten miles. This little river, which 
was full of trout before the mines were opened 
—expert fly-fishers could always get two 
or three dozen before breakfast—had not a 
living thing in it a year after the mundic came 
down, but rapidly recovered its former condi- 
tion after being re-stocked with a few fish from 
another stream ; and many similar instances are 
on record. It would bea very simple matter 
to divert the mill poison at Sapporo, but it is 
hardly likely anything will be done until the 
Authorities interfere. A correspondent, writing 
from Sapporo, who being a past master with 
rod and reel and an enthusiastic follower of the 
gentle craft, dilates in strong terms upon the 
condition of the river now, compared with what 
he has known it in years gone by, says :—“ Only 
nine salmon have we taken (two rods); and 
well I remember the day when fifteen fine 
fish fell to me, each of which gave from 20 to 
40 minutes’ hard and exciting work to land.” 
It would almost seem that the Authorities are 
not aware of the damage being done, because 
our correspondent says:—‘‘At one point you 
see the Government spending money on the 
up-keep of a breeding station, while lower 
down you see a flax-mill turning out its filthy 
poison and upsetting the Government’s good 
intentions.” The value of this river, from an 
anglers view, may be gathered from the fact 
that, beside salmon, it contains a large species 
of trout. The writer says :—‘ A big river trout, 
called ‘Ito,’ remains, and every now and then 
causes you to think you have a salmon, I 
caught one weighing rolb., and G, when he was 
here got one of 16lb. Tradition says that some 
of these fish run six and even nine feet long, 
but these big fellows are always ‘in the other 
river.’” One correspondent, however, like all 
true disciples of Old Izaak, is something of 
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a philosopher, for though evidently much dis- 
appointed with the fishing, he is moved to ad- 
miration by his immediate surroundings, and 
says :— The place and the climate are cerlainly 
lovely, and to see oaks and elms, daisies and 
meadows, and orchards of apples and pears, 
rather than paddy fields and clumps of bam- 
boo, makes up for some of our disappoint- 
ments.” Referring to the river scenery, he 
says:—The contemplation of the big rocks, 
deep pools, and bounding rapids of the river, 
hacked up by grassy glades, with forest-covered 
mountains for a background, made me wish to 
become their owner. * * * The fishing of 
the future in these parts, I think, will have to 
be done at some of the rivers round Volcano 
Bay, or between Mororan and Tomakomai. 
But then it will only be fishing—there will be no 
meadows or orchards—and on many a rainy 
day one will have to be shut up on the mats, 
peeping out between the amado and praying for 
fine weather.” 





* 
ere 


Viewing the rivers and lakes in Japan for the 
first time a new comer naturally jumps to the 
conclusion that the country is a fisherman's 
paradise. Hundreds of small streams, which 
in the British Isles would contain a guodly num- 
ber of trout, here breed nothing but sticklebats 
and dojo, while in the big rivers of Central and 
Southern Japan only two species, generally speak- 
ing, of sa/monid@ are found—thea/and the yama- 
me, neither of which are often taken with Eng- 
lish flies. These fish are caught by Japanese with 
what may be termed a fly—it is used in a similar 
manner to an artifical by, but is really an imita- 
tion of the ar? (ant). These are made at Kyoto, 
and are tied on white horse hair, which in this 
climate becomes rotten very quickly, and even 
when fresh is a ticklish means of landing a fish 
that weighs more than a few ounces. Then 
the hooks are made with soft iron without 
a barb, and, if the horse-hair stands, the hook 
often breaks or the fish slips off while being 
lifted out of the stream. North of Tokyo, 
however, there are plenty of the salmon family 
in both rivers and lakes, but they are gener- 
ally not sporting fish. There are bridges over 
the upper Tonegawa, and rivers running into 
it, where one may stand and see dozens of fine 
salmon in the pools below ; and may tickle their 
noses with a fly or a spoon without exciting 
the smallest desire on the part of the fish to 
become the occupant of the creel. There is 
the Nakagawa at Mito, where with nets the 
fishermen annually take hundreds of splendid 
salmon, but the angler may whip the water all 
day, trying every fly in his book, without getting 
a rise, nor can these fish be tempted with either 
of the many forms of spinning bait now in 
vogue. The lake at Shimo-no-Suwa contains a 
large number of silver char marked with rows 
of brilliant scarlet spots—a strong, handsome, 
game-looking fish—but no one has ever been 
known to take one with the fly, and spin- 
ning is a dead failure on account of the 
number of weeds growing in the shallow parts 
as well as of loose ones floating in the deep 
water. It is from this lake that the Tenriu- 
gawa flows. In the upper part of this river 
there are pléhty of sadi-af, a beautiful fish, 
five or six times bigger than its congener of the 
mountain streams, that rises freely to the Kyoto 
ari musht above referred to, but will not look 
at the smallest specimen of black or red 
palmer, coachman, black gnat, or several other 
English flies tried on the stream, The Kyoto 
hook and horse-hair are entirely inadequate for 
this strong fish, which fights bravely. Spinning 
in the lakes is dull work, and the quantity 
of fish killed is generally small compared 
with thetime. Then the great depth of water— 
you must fish deep—necessitates a lot of lead, 
which dulls the touch, and by the time the fish 
is wound up to the surface he is nearly drowned 
and has very little fight left in him, be he 
ever so big. The best caich ever made at 
Chusenji was that by Colonel Hooper, a gentle- 
man on his way home from India, who captured 
33 salmon and masu in three days, the total 
weight of which was considerably over 100 Ib. 
Colonel Hooper used nothing but the dojo, 


spinning, and fished deep and fine. Fish are 
mostly taken at Chusenji_ now with a spinner 
—a combination of feathers and bright metal— 
which is a modification of an American bait 
called the “ Columbian.” Two fish were taken 
one day this year at Chusenji by the same 
tod which weighed 15 Ib. each. There are 
thousands of fine fish in Hakone Lake, but no 
one has yet found a method of hooking them, 
—flies, spoons, minnows, dojo, and other lures 
all failing to attract. A salmon weighing 19} Ib. 
was taken there a few weeks ago with a night 
line, but the theory of the Hakone men is 
that the big fish, preying upon the thousands of 
young trout and salmon fry put into the lake, 
are too well fed to take any notice of artificial 
baits. There can be little doubt that climate 
has something to do with the lack of sporting 
qualities in the fish of Central Japan, and as 
very little is known of the rivers and lakes of the 
northern part of the main island, it may 
turn out that good fly fishing is to be fou 
that region. Thatthe fish are there is certain— 
both salmon and trout, the latter running very 
large. But few men can often get away from 
business for several days together, whereas if 
a creel of trout could be captured by taking a 
trip of a-couple of hours by rail, there are many 
men who, though they may not have wetted a 
line for years, have not forgotten the art of 
casting, and would gladly leave the haunts of 
business for a quiet day by ariver where the 
speckled beauties were plentiful. There are 
good streams within a couple of hours of Yoko- 
hama, but the fish are not. Could they not be 
patthere? 





* 
ae 


The above question is easily answered. Of 
all the contrivances of man, there is perhaps 
nothing so simple asa fish hatchery. A strong 
stand of timber, a few shallow boxes of rough 
wood, and two or three piculs of washed sand, 
gravel, and pebbles, with a bamboo pipe to 
carry running water, are all that is necessary to 
hatch out thousands of salmon or trout ova, or 
the eggs of any other fish. It would be of litle 
use stocking a river with Ja i 
seeing that the sporting procl 
of the country are almost entirely dormant, but 
spawn properly prepared can be obtained from 
abroad and at small cost. One of the best fish 
for the purpose isthe rainbow uout of America, 
a breed that has been turned into many fresh 
localities and always succeeded well. This fish 
runs large, rises freely, and fights desperately 
when hooked—in fact it is acknowledged to be 
one of the gamest of the game fishes of Ameri- 
can waters. A few men formed into a club 
could carry out a scheme of fish-breeding to 
stock a river at very little trouble and expense, 
but it would doubtless be urged that as soon as 
the Japanese discovered the existence of fine 
fish in a river they would be captured in nets. 
There is a river, however, within two hours of 
Yokohama that could not be netted for a good 
many miles of its course, even now, and the 
best and deepest pools could soon be rendered 
proof against neis of any description, the or- 
dinary casting net of the Japanese being ab- 
solutely useless. They might lime the river, 
but nothing short of a ton to every hundred 
yards would be effectual, and that game would 
not be worth the candle. If Japanese were 
anglers in the same sense that foreigners are, a 
strong society might be formed and fishing 
rights be obtained and protected, but the Yoko- 
hama Fish-breeding and Angling Association 
can only now be regarded as an institution of 
the far-off future. 





KYoro. 
‘Tue merchants and manufacturers of Kyoto are 
evidently resolved to make a resolute effort for 
celebrating the eleventh centenary of the erec- 
tion of their city into the capital of Japan. 
It was in 794 that the Emperor Kwammu 
chose Uda, a suburb of Kyoto, as the site 
for his new palace, calling the cily Heian-jo, 
a name that never came into general use. 
The last Japanese Industrial Exhibition was 
held in 1890, and as these exhibitions are sup- 
posed to be organized once every four years, 
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1894, or the eleventh centenary of Kyoto’s be- 
coming the capital, will be the regular time for 
the next. The Kyoto folks think that, under 
the circumstances, the Exhibition should be 
held in their city, anda number of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers have formed them- 
selves into an association called the Xyoto 
Shoko-domei-kai, for the purpose of pushing 
three objects, first the celebration of the centen- 
ary on a fitting scale; secondly, the holding of 
the Industrial Exhibition in the city, and thirdly, 
the building of a railway from Kyoto to Maizuru, 
which latter place is said to possess the best 
harbour on the west coast of Japan, and was 
chosen as the site of a new naval depét two 
years ago. The Shoko-domei-kat has organized 
itself after the usual fashion, with committees 
and so forth, and with all the necessary rules as 
to meetings, expenses, &c. Its members are 
manifestly in earnest, but we doubt whether it 
will be possible, or whether indeed it would be 
advisable, to hold an industrial exhibition in 
1894, the year afler the World's Fair at Chicago. 
THE EPVECTS OF THE OPENING OF THE SIBERIAN 
RAILWAY ON CHINA AND JAPAN. 
A corREspoxpext of the Ff Shimpo, a resi- 
dent of Vladivostock, in a letter on the above 
subject, contends that neither China nor Japan 
will benefit commercially by the opening of the 
new route to Europe, the reason being that no 
time will be saved by sending goods by this 
line. The following are the figures given by 
this correspondent :—The distance from Vladi- 
vostock to St. Petersburg is 6,500 miles, and 
the distance from Vancouver to Montreal, 3,050 
miles, which occupies 7 days and 7 nights, 
Allowing for the slow rate at which Russian 
trains travel and the bad state of some parts of 
the track, the journey from Vladivostock to St. 
Petersburg will take 20 days. Farther, allowing 
3 days for travelling from Tokyo to Viadivostock 
and 4 days for the journey from St. Petersburgh 
to London, the whole trip, even supposing there 
are no delays, would occupy 27 days. But the 
ships now running between Japan and Canada 
can do their 500 miles a day and the Russian 
railway is not likely to exceed 400 miles; hence 
it is not to be anticipated that traffic will be di- 
verted from the Canadian ronte by the opening 
of the Siberian line. Moreover, in another few 
years the Nicaraguan canal will be open, which 
will render Eastern ships still more indepen- 
dent of the Siberian route. It has also to be 
borne in mind that under the pressure of com- 
petition there is every prospect of the voyage to 
Enrope, vid the Suez Canal, being shortened by 
ro (ten) days or even more. In that case the 
choice will be between the two sea routes. The 
risk of delay and damage to goods on the 
Russian lines has also to be taken into 
consideration. According to the ¥#1's corre- 
spondent, the benefits to be derived from the 
new line will be such as Russia only will feel. 
It will enable her to transport men and arms 
to the East with a rapidity hitherto unattained. 
This and not the development of foreign com- 
merce is, according to this writer, Russia’s chief 
object in pushing on the completion of the line. 





TRAVELS IN CHINA. 





i most easily worked, There are also productive 
coal mines and gold, silver, and tin mines. In the 
hands of a Western Power, \iinnan would soon be a 
great centre of activity and population instead of, as 
at present, having grest stretches of country untilled 
and unpopulsted. When on his way up the Vangtsze 
last year to Chungking, M. Hoell stopped for a short 
time at Hankow and visited the Viceroy's (Chang 
Chih.tung’s) ironworks at Hanyang, which he says 
were then far advanced towards completion. The 
iron ore with which the works will be supplied comes 
from a mines about thirty miles distant now being 
connected with Hanyang by a iight railway, M. Boell 
is of opinion that the are is good, and ought to make 
good railway iron, He also visited the extensive 
Cotton Spinning Mills established by the Viceroy at 
Wachang, After arrival at Haiphong the traveller 
made a tour through Tonkin and Annam, visiting 
Hué, which he describes as curious and interesting 
but squalid for even an Oriental capital, all the city 
outside the royal and official precincts being very 
mean and poverty-stricken, He is very favourably 
impressed with the prospects of Fonkin, which only 
wants capital to develop it into a highly prosperous 
country. He paid a visit to the Hungay Mines and 
was much astonished and pleased with what he saw 
there. The vastness of the conl deposits and the ex- 
tensive works undertaken show with what faith and 
enterprise the mines are being exploited. M, Boell, 
who arrived here on the 2nd inst. from Haiphong, 
will after a short stay here and in Canton, go north to 
again visit Peking. 












































ENTERTAINMENT. 
Tue “ Snowflake Minstrel” troupe of H.M.S. 
Pallas provided a very diverting entertainment 
at the Public Hall, Bluff, on Monday evening, 
which seemed greatly to delight the large an- 
dience which assembled. The whole affair 
went with a nautical swing from start to 
finish, but the second half of the programme 
was slightly more popular than the preced- 
ing, though the character song: “I'm not its 
father,” might with advantage have been left 
out or substituted by another,—what suits a 
smoking concert to a nicety may not always 
prove acceptable at a public gathering where 
ladies constitute a portion of the assembly. 
Lieut. Allenby received a long and enthusiastic 
recall for his character song “A coster,” and in 
response he gave the plaintive jingle, which has 
for chorus the touching words :— 


Taschen, teacher, 
Why amt I's “appr, ‘appys appy, 
In iy Sunday school ? ms 


The pathetic reference to the weekly and yearly 
putting by of ‘dollars and tin” for the con- 
version of the ‘little heathen,” somehow or 
other striking a responsive chord in the breasts 
of most of those present—if one might venture 
to judge by the amount of applause which greet- 
ed the line, The pharmaceutical stump speech 
of A. Shaw was rather funny too, but the * pat- 
ter” of the corner men needed a little more 
galvanizing into modern life. Programme :— 
ast Par. 


OPENING CHORUS. 


Coloured Girl... .W, Lloyd. 














When you and I were Young, Maggie SE Wall, 
The Brook Sie... J. Merritt 
The Fisherman and HH. Spencely. 
Sentimental Bonnie o'er the Ocean . E. Larcome 
Some Day I'il wander back again H. Stevens 
Wien [took our Nance to Church “D: Murphy. 
Funny Little Nigger 1A. Shaw. 
ayo Pane. 
Stump Speech a aA. Sha 





Character Song—A Coster 

Character Song—i'm not its Father 

Step Dance... 

Powder Monieey Jim... eee 
‘Mr, G.H. Hawkins, R.N., Master of Cerem: 


God Save the Queen, 


tutenant Allenby. R.N- 
H. Spencely. 
W. Lloyd: 
Wall. 














Wr take this from the Hongkong Daily Press: 


M. Paul Boell, correspondent in China of Le Zemps, 
has just completed a notable journey. He started last 
year from shanghai for Chungking, and travelled from 
thence, alone except for his Chinese servant, through 
uen and Kweichow to Kweiyang. From Kwei- 
whe proceeded to Yunnan, and from Yunnan to. 
“Manghao, ultimately reaching Mengtsu, whence he 
entered Tonkin and travelled south to Haiphong, at 
which port his journey terminated. M. Beell, who 
travelled in Chinese costume, was never molesied 
during the whole course of his travels, but found the 
populace in Szechuen very strongly anti-foreign and 
much excited over the demonstrations that hed been 
got up against the missionaries in the cities along the 
Vangtsze. In Kweichow ana Yiinnan he found the 
peasantry very friendly and well disposed, and the 
mandarins in the latter province especially treated 
him with great courtesy and consideration. He de- 
clires Szechuen to be a great und rich province with 
which a vast trade might be developed, the people 
being more cultivated ind better off than those of 
ost of the other provinces. Viinnan M, Boell con 
ers to be extraordinarily fecund in minerals. ‘The 
copper mines are simply wonderful, fabulously rich 
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GRADUATION CEREMONY AT THE IMPERIAL 
UNIVERSITY, 
Tue Graduation Ceremony took place at the 
Imperial University on Sunday, the roth instant 
atgam, Weare unable to say why Sunday 
should have been chosen for such a purpose, 
for although no character of sacredness atiaches, 
or can be expected to attach, to the day in Japa- 
nese eyes, il is nevertheless the recognised holi- 
day at all educational institutions, and one is 
puzzled to understand why the precedent should 
be set of holding the graduation ceremony on a 
day of rest. However, there were doubtless 
strong reasons for this unasual departure. His 
Imperial Highness the Prince Imperial was 
present, but the number of visitors was not large, 
probably owing to the great heat. Short ad- 
dresses were delivered by the President of the 








University and the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, and one of the graduates replied with cor 


UNIV! 


gle 





responding briefness. The following list shows 
the number of graduates in each College ; the 
hames we publish elsewhere :— 

COLLEGE oF Law, 

General Law and Juisprudence—1st Depait> 
nt 26; 2nd Department 253 3:d Departinent 
10. Total, 61 

Polisical Science 9. 














OF MEDICINE. 
Pharmacy 2. Totul, 33. 
COLLEGK OF ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering, 73 Mechanical Engineering, 
Naval Architectiwe, 13 Naval Engineering, 3 
Electrical Engineering, 45 Architecture, 53 Applied 
Chemistry, 1; Mining aud Metallurgy, 5 Total, 25. 
COLLEGE OF FITRRUTURK. 
Philosophy, 23 Japanese Language and Litera- 
tue, 13 History, 1 Total, 4 
COLLMGK OF ScIuNCK, 
Mathematics, 1; Asti onomy, 13 Physics, 2; Chem- 
istry, 1; Zoology, 13 Botany, 1; Geology, 1, Total, o. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





























Agriculture, 233 Forestry, 26; Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 11. Total, 60. 
Giand Total, 201 











OSAKA. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ There is very little 
stirring at present in this city, most of the 
foreigners having left for the cool retreats in 
the hills. Those remaining find it exceedingly 
warm. Sequah, the great healer, has appeared 
in the streets, and seems to attract as much 
attention here as in Kobe. A kind of revival 
has been organised by some religious body, and 
a procession is met in the highways bearing red- 
cross lanterns, and frequent halts are made at 
convenient places for singing and preaching. 
The foreigners remaining in the Settlement 
on the 4th of July, who were interested in 
the observation of that day, organized a picnic 
to the sea side (Suma), and spent a very pleas- 
ant day there. The Congregational Annual 
Meeting is now in session at Kobe, and the an- 
nual meeting of the Methodists will open on the 
zoth instant. Bishop Key is expected on the 
next Canadian steamer, which may perhaps ar- 
rive at Yokohama before these notes reach the 
Mail. 








TRA IN KoBR. 

Stvck the commencement of the tea season until 
the beginning of June, says the Choya Shimbun, 
the inferior grades of tea, sent from Shikoku 
and Kiushiu to Kobe found no purchasers, and 
even the best kind fell to the low figure of g 
yen per picul. But from the middle of June a 
gradual rise of price took place, Tea for which 
only 9 yen could be obtained at the end of May, 
fetched over 12 yen in June,and the best grades of 
Yamato and Yamashiro, which were quoted last 
year at about 17 yen, now sell for 23 yen per 
picul. Again, Chikugo leaf which, at the end 
of May, could be had for 11.50 to 12 yen per 
picul, has risen to 14 or 14.50 yen. In fact, the 
state of the tea market this year is contrary to 
all expectation, Such prices have not been 
seen for 13 years. Moreover, a report dated 
the Ist instant says that the supply at Kobe 
does not exceed 4,000 catlies, and that, in view 
of this small quantity, there is no reason to ex- 
pect a fall in price 








THE DERBY. 
Ovs telegram giving the result of the Derby 
stated that the odds against Sir Hugo, the win- 
ner, were 40 tor, This of course would be at 
the post. The following list shows that the 
Duke of Bradford's colt was at 50 to 1 in town 
on the morning of the race :-— 








6 to 4 agst. La Fléche (t&o) 20 to x agst. St. Angelo (t ©) 
Biot = Bonavista (tao) agian epee gO) 
aE > Baal eae iri 
1p Se Delica ra SE Hatley 
woter — Lamtenp tee Git = quem mo, 


astot — ElDiablo it & 0) gootor — Buist 0) 
Referring to the time, the Special Commissioner 
of the Sportsman says:—* The official time for 
the Derby is given as zmin. 44sec..but lam con- 
fident that J erred, if at all, in making the time 
toolong, as I started the watch a trifle too quickly. 
The watch in question had been recenily tested, 
and I shall always believe that Sir Hugo won the 
Lerby in 2min. 424sec., or even less time,” 
If Sir Hugo won the Derby in 2.423, he is the 
first horse that ever did so, at least since the 
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official time was first taken in 1846. There is 
nothing on the record lower than 2.43, this 
being the time of Kettledrum in 1861, Blair 
Athol in 1864, Merry Hampton in 1887, and 
Ayrshire in 1888. Blue Gown (1868) did it in 
2.43%, and Kisber (1876) in 2.44, the time offi- 
cially retarned for Sir Hugo. There are light 
courses and heavy courses, but a general view 
of Derby time during the forty odd years it has 
been officially taken shows that it is gradually 
being reduced. 


A SILLY PERSON. 
A certain Mr, Arthur H. Smith has published 


a volume containing forty essays bearing upon 
the characteristics of the Chinese race. We 
have not seen the volume. Our notion is that 
Mr. Smith will endeavour to limit its circulation 
to remote districts of Europe, for if it comes out 
here where the Chinese are known, he will be 
laughed at as heartily as he deserves. His silly 
facetie cannot even aspire to be caricatures of 
the people whom he so grossly misrepresents. 
The man is evidently an ignorant prig who does 
not hesilate to base monstrously ridiculous 
generalizations on his own equally monstrous 
ignorance. We take from a London journal the 
following reference to his volume :— 


John Chinaman is the most credulous of mortals as 
Mr. Smith shows us by one or two examples :— 

It is by no means uncommon to meet with scholars 

whose talent, gauged by competitive examination, has 
been adjudged to be " flourishing,” inquire inall since. 
rity if in your honourable country there is also a sun 
and a moon. We have seen a popular audience 
gathered by the roadside to gaze at the foreigners, en- 
tirely satisfied with the information that in Western 
lands the plants are the same «s in China, except 
that they have the peculiarity of always growing with 
the roots in the air and the fruits in the soil. The 
announcement attracted no more interest than statis- 
tics as to the depth of the sea or the distances of 
Venus, When the British troops occupied North 
China, the Chinese soldiers for the first time saw fo- 
reign ladies mounted on the backs of ponies, The 
singular appearance gave rise to the tale—doubtless 
implicitly believed to this day—that there is a variety 
of Occidental women with but one leg! A country 
woman expressed the opinion that the remarkable 
whiteness of foreign children is due to the practice of 
their mothers of licking them every day, as cats do 
their kittens! Foreign newspapers, containing car- 
toons intended to be humorous, are very ill-adapted to 
circulation in China, An intelligent Mahommedan 
inquired of a foreign physician in China as to people 
with wings who live in trees. On investigation, it 
turned out that his ideas were based upon pictures 
which he had seen on a match-box! 

In the readiness with which he misunderstands the 
most simple statements the Chinaman is without a 
rival. Mr, Smith gives some entertaining instances, 
of which the following is one :— 

It is often very difficult for an ordinary Chinese 
mind—as « current American colloquialism apparently 
derived from the use of horse.cats phrases it—to 
“catch on.” A foreigner who was spending a short 
time in the capital met a drove of camels, among 
which was a baby camel. Turning to the driver of 
the cart, who had been for many years in the employ 
of foreigners, he sai, “ When you come back to the 
house, tell my little boy to come out and look at this 
little camel as he has never seen one, and it will 
amuse him very much.” After a considerable lapse of 
time, during which the idex was undergoing. slow 
fermentation, the carter replied thoughtfully, “If you 
should buy the camel, you could not raise it—it would 
be sure to die!” 

His ideas, too, move very slowly. Neither his body 
nor his brain is ever in a hurry, and nothing surprises 
him so much as an ide 

His mind is like a rusty old smooth-bore cannon 
mounted on an old decrepit carriage, which requires 
mich hauling about before it can be pointed at any- 
thing, and then it is sure to miss fire. Thus when a 
person is asked a simple question, such as, “ How old 
are you?" he gazes vacantly at the questioner and 
answers in return, 12” To which you respond, " Yes, 
you.” ‘To this he replies with a summoning up of his 
mental energies for the shork, “ How old?” * Yes, 
how old?” Once more adjusting the focus, he in 
quiries, “How old am 1?” " Yes,” you say, " how 
old are you?” « Fifty-eight,” he replies, with accur. 
acy of aim, his piece being now in working order. In 
like manner, if sny one knocks on the gate at night, 
and the keeper inquiries, “' Who is it ?" the invariable 
reply will be, “I,” regardless of the fact that no "I? 
can pierce a closed door. 


























‘You must not ask too many questions in China, If 
yon do you will only make yourself miserable :— 
'A prominent ex imple of intellectual turbidity is the 





prevalent habit of announcing »s a reason fora fact 
the fact itself.‘ Why do you not put salt into bread 
calees 2” you »sk of a Chinese cook. "* We do not put 
salt into bread-cakes,” is the explanation. How is it 
that with so much and such beautiful 
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none of it is stored up for winter?” “No, we do not 
store up ice for winter in our city.” If the Latin poet 
who observed, “ Happy is he who is able to know the 
reasons of things,” had lived in China, he might have 
modified his poetry so as to read," Unhappy is the 
man who essays to find out the reasons of things.” 

‘The Chinaman, as everybody knows, has no nerves 
—happy child of nature that he is!—and he seems 
rather to enjoy visitations which would polish off the 
outer barbarian with punctuality and despatch. Says 
Mr. Smit 

It is not alone when he sleeps that an Oc 
quires quiet, but most of all when he is sick. ‘Then, 
if never betore, he demands freedom from the an- 
noyance of needless noises. Friends, nurses, physi- 
cians, all conspire to ensure this necessary condition 
for recovery. And if recovery is beyond hope, then 
more than ever is the sufferer allowed to be in as great 
peace as circumstances admit. Nothing in the habits 
of the Chinese presents a greater contrast to those of 
Westerners than the behaviour of the Chinese to one 
another in cxses of sickness. The notification of the 
event is a signal for all varieties of raids upon the 
patient, from every quarter, in numbers proportioned 
to the gravity of the disease, Quiet is not for a mo- 
ment to be thought of, and, strange to say, no one ap- 
pears to desire it. ‘I'he bustle attendant upon the arri- 
val and departure of so many guests, the work of enter- 
taing them, the wailings of those who fear that a death 
is soon to take place, and especially the pandemonium 
made by priests, priestesses, and others, to drive away 
the malignant spirit, constitute an environment from 
which death would be to most Europeans a happy 
escape. 
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STRANGE SOCIETIES. 

Some of the modes of getting rid of ennui de- 
vised by the Japanese are quaint. Not long 
ago there exisied a society called the Shojo Kai, 
or the Orang-outang Society,* the members of 
which were all required to have gained a repu- 
tation for consuming large quantities of saéé. 
The powers of candidates for admission to the 
ranks of these wine-bibbers were tested, to see 
whether they came up to the required standard. 
The President, Vice-President, and officers of 
the society were all chosen according to 
capacity shown at drinking bouts periodi- 
cally held. A few months ago, we read 
of a Small-pox Society, which at first we took to 
be a Society for the prevention or cure of small- 
pox, but which we afterwards discovered to be a 
body that undertook to award prizes to those 
that were more deeply marked with small-pox 
than any other persons who had suffered from the 
disease. We now read in the Mochi Shimbun 
thata Society exists called the Shortn-kat, which 
meets for the purpose of pronouncing opinions 
on the personal attractions of the members’ mis- 
tresses, the latter being required to attend the 
meeting. 


The orang-outang is supposed to be able to consume a large 
quantity of sak. The term is also applied to a wine-loving insect 








THE MAXIM AUTOMATIC GUN. 
The Times contains the following notice of the 
remarkable performance of the Maxim Automa- 
tic Gun, showing that a weapon of extraordinary 
utility has came into the service :— 


In the course of the recent Easter manceuvres by order of 
Colonel J. D. C. Farrell, commanding the battalion, a por- 
tion of the cyclist section of the 3d Volunteer Battalion of the 
Royal West Kent Regiment, with a “450 Maxim automatic 
gun, marched from Woolwich Arsenal to Cowshot Camp, 
Brookwood. ‘The gun was <lrawn on its own carriage by 
two cyclists mounted on two Humber military safely cycles 
linked together. No change was made in the gun detach- 
ment, the same two men woriting the traction cycles th 
whole way. Five cyclists, under the command of Captain 
J. J. Murphy, formed an escort fur the gun. The party 
started from Wrolwich ato am. on April 14, and marched, 
id Croydon, Epsom, Cobham, and Brookwood, to Cowshot 
Camp, ariving at 6pm. Hive halts were made, amount- 
ing in the aygregate to two hours. ‘The distance covered 
was 45 miles, at a average rate of 6} miles per hour. The 
roads were heavy from the recent rains. 

On the Saturday and Monday following some preliminary 
firing with the gun at an ordinary target was gone through, 
the gun being dragged by one man only over 14 mile of the 
roughest ground on the National R'fle Association’s ranges. 
Un slonday afternoon experiments in indirect firing, which 
were very satisfactory, were made under the direction of 
Captain . B. Fanshawe, Adjutant of the battalion. A 
posiiion was taken ur ina. hollow. like a small crater, on 
some high ground. The gun, completely hidden from view 
from the front, and partially so from both flaniss, was then 
place in such a manner tat when laid on the supposed 
hostile position the trajetcory justjcleared the intervening 
high ground. 

‘The proper direction was obtained by laying the gua on 
a point dressed in the required direction The effect of 
the fire was reported by officers on the look out on both 
flanks, Ata distance of over 1,200 yards all the shots fell 
on the hostile position, striking the screens and the ground 
on which they were placed. The effect of the fire was dis- 
tinctly visible to the Inole outs in consequence of the sand 
thrown up. The fire was by single shuts and rapid firing. 



































discharged, and caused a cloud of sand and dust to rise 
over the front of the butts. The gun and its detachment 
were so completely hidden in the hollow ground that the 
markers were unable to discover, by smolce or otherwise, 
whence the fire was coming. Ihe whole of the ground in 
front and flank of the gun was invisible to the firer beyond 
about 60 yards. 

‘These results were the more remarkable, because they 
were obtained and the position fixed upon on the spur of 
the moment without any previous careful survey or measure- 
ment of the ground having been made. ‘The exact position 
was determined readily, owing to the peculiar construction 
of the gun, which rendered that operation somewhat simple. 

Since the experiment was carried vut, the ground over 
which the gun fired has been surveyed and asection drawa 
by Mr, Kentish Moore, A.M.1.C E., of Victoria-street, 
‘Westminster. On page 3 of his report he says :— It will 
be seen that the gun was firing at 1,200 yards range (1204 
yards exactly) ; that the gun lay in a hollow : thatin front of 
the gun was a rise in the ground over which the gun fired. 
Assuming 1Sin. to be the height above the ground of the gun 
muzzle, then the latter isstanding8. yéft. below theridge and 














171ft. from it.” He also says :—" It is impossible to see 
the gunners at a less height than 7oft- vertically above the 
butts... ‘Thus the gun and gunners are absolutely 


screened (iy the ridge fire:t over) from observation at the 
butts. In front, from 45 deg. to the right to about 70deg. 
on the left of the line of fire, the position is (throughout 
this angle) invisible.” 








AN ACTION FOR LIBEL. 
Props who bring actions for libel must consider 
beforehand whether their own utterances may 
not be recalled to their disadvantage in the 
witness-box. Mr. Michael Davitt is a case in 
point. He recently brought an action against 
the Evening Herald, claiming £1,000 damages 
for an alleged libel, but when examined by Mr. 
Maclaughlin, Q.C., whom he requested not to 
bully him, he admitted that he had called the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin a “ blathering idiot,” and 
Lord Mayor Kennedy a “right honourable 
cur.” He also accepted the responsibility of 
saying of Mr. Parnell that “his honour was a 
by-word, his mendacity boundless, and his in- 
famy measureless,” and he maintained that all 
this was “ politically true.” Despite these evi- 
dences of Mr, Davitt’s love of free speech, the 
Jury awarded him £20 damages, or one-fiftieth 
part of his demand, against the Zvening Herald. 





FOREIGN POACHERS AND SMUGGLERS 
Inrexticence having been lately received to 
the effect that foreign vessels were trespassing 
off the Kii and Rikuzen coasts, a Japanese man- 
of-war was sent out to search for them, but it 
has returned without discovering any trace of 
the offenders. It is now reported that clan- 
destine proceedings of a similar character are 
being carried on at places which are designedly 
left unindicated by the press. Under the pre- 
tence of obtaining wood and water, vessels land 
parties and undertake transactions of buying 
and selling with the people of the locality, the 
objects of traffic being whale’s flesh and otter's 
skins, Further, under plea of sickness, the men 
stop in the villagers’ houses, and indulge in 
various immorality, sometimes absconding with- 
out paying their scores. With respect to all 
this we find the usual formula recorded, name- 
ly, “the authorities are adopting strict measures 
to check the abuse,” and doubtless the usual 
abortive result will soon be announced. It 
seems strange that if such practices are really 
resorted to, the local police cannot lay hand on 
the offenders. If any of the foreign residents 
atlempts to travel beyond Treaty Limits without 
a passport he is soon apprehended, but, accord- 
ing to the above report, men from foreign ships 
find no difficulty in evading the law. 


FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tur Spectator writes :— A vague idea is cur- 
rent everywhere that the proportion of foreigners 
in the United States is very large, but few people 
are aware of the precise figures. The Census 
Bareau has now reported that in the great block 
of populous territory covered by New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, containing 
12,700,800 people, 2,724,000, or more than one 
person in five are foreign-born, and a third of 
them cannot speak English. This, moreover, 
does not represent the whole truth, for in New 
York State only 42 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation are native whites; in New Jersey, only 
482 per cent. and in Pennsylvania, only 614 
percent. This is as if in the United Kingdom 
we had six millions of foreigners, and twenty 


millions who were born of foreign parents. We 
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should find it difficult to assimilate such num- 
bers, more particularly if the number of native- 
born children to each pair were sinking, as it is 
in the Union. Throughout the Union, the 
number of persons per family has declined 
steadily from 5°55 in 1850, to 4°93 in 1899, and 
this in’ spite of an increase among the Negroes 
of the South, In one typical State, Maine, the 
average has declined from 5°64 in 1850, to 4.40 
in 1890. These figures will greatly intensify 
the growing desire in the Union to check white 
immigration, and it will ultimately become as 
intense as the desire to prohibit the arrival of 
Chinese.” 





“*A POISON-SBLLING FOREIGNER.” 
Unpr the above title “ Sequah” gets avery bad 
send-off from the Kokgaf and the Fomiurt 
Shimbun. Both papers write as follows :— 
“An American drug-seller, by name Sequah, 
came recently to this country and disposed of. 
a quantity of medicine at Nagasaki, ‘The strik- 
ing character of his advertisements, and the 
singularly rapid effects produced by his treat- 
ment brought him in great sums daily, and it is 
expected that he will soon arrive in Yokohama. 
He employs drugs of great strength, as morphine 
for the treatment of rheumatism, toothache and 
so forth, and is successful for a time. But the 
benefitis short-lived. Not only does the malady 
return soon, but the constitution of the patient 
is greatly injured. It is said that the authorities 
are watching the matter closely.” 

* i. * 

We wonder where our two contemporaries 
obtained this information. Sequah had not 
previously been written of in such terms, and 
some of the stories told to us by eye-witnesses 
of his proceedings indicate that the relief afforded 
by his methodsis in many cases very remarkable. 
But of course a peripatetic Galen, who sets at 
naught all the traditionsof orthodox practitioners, 
must expect to be severely criticized. 





DISSECTED BODIES. 
We read in the Hoché Shimbun that the medical 
faculty attached to the Imperial University is 
most scrupulous as to the method of treating 
the bodies which have been used for teaching 
anatomy. The parts which have been  dis- 
sected are carefully joined and the bodies when 
buried are located in groups of 100 or 1,000. 
Over every 100 bodies a short service is held. 
When the graves have reached a thousand a 
more elaborate ceremony takes place, which is 
attended by the professors and students of the 
University. - One of these ceremonies, will, it 
is stated, be held in September next. This 
method of dealing with the dead, though 
well according with the usual punctiliousness 
of the Japanese in such matters, is no doubt an 
essential condition of obtaining bodies for 
issection in Japan. Medical students have so 
largely increased of late years that the corpses of 
unknown and unclaimed persons must be al- 
together inadequate to meet the growing demand 
for dissecting material. 














ADVERTISING LOTTERY TICKETS IN JAPANESE 
PAPERS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Fj Shimpo asserts 
that foreign louery tickets are offered for sale 
to Japanese by Mr, Hess, of Tsukiji, Tokyo, and 
adds that these tickets are advertised in Japa- 
nese newspapers. The writer questions the 
legality of such proceedings, and contends that 
since the law does not allow Japanese subjects 
to gamble, it certainly does not sanction the 
publication of information inciting them to 
take part in the gambling transactions of {o- 
reigners. The correspondent seems to overlook 
the fact that in a recent law case, relating to this 
subject, it was decided that the purchase of 
foreign lottery tickets by a Japanese was not 
illegal. Such being the case, we fail to see 
what illegality there can be in a Japanese paper 
informing the Japanese public where such 
tickets are to be had. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Tue Commencement Exercises at the Tokyo 
Jo-gakkwan went off very successfully on the gth 
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instant. The school recently passed under the 
control, as foreign instructress, of Miss Ranken, 
a considerable change in its courses and general 
system being made at the same time. Satur- 
day’s exercises were the first under the new 


volume of the flood in the river—a phenomenon 
evidently not ascribable to the rain which fell at 
Ginzan-machi—it would seem that a water-spout 
must have burst in the mountains near the 
source of the river. Atall events the calamity, 


régime. There was a good attendance of visi-| whether in respect of loss of life or injury to the 


tors, and the children showed gratifying pro- 
ficiency in their parts. Bishop Bickersteth gave 
an address at the conclusion, and said, among 
other things, that he had been much struck by 
the good accent of the Japanese pupils in pro- 
nouncing English, a statement that must have 
proved very satisfactory to teachers and scholars 
alike. The following is the programme : 
PROGRAMME, 
apanese Song (Kimigayo 
hapag oe nie 




















ldress by .. scone Vi Hijikata, 
Anwer by : soos Pupil 
Dixlomas, 
Address by su Me. Tomita, 
‘Address by J tnteseeee Mt, Kanda, 
Song “Swinging? 0.0... yee Class. 
Recitation “* As through the Land” (Tennyson) Miss Gute. 





iss Tajimi, 
Miss Iwaleura. 
“Miss Kasahara 
Miss Honda. 


Japanese Composition N 
Piano Solo ...... 
Recitation 


Japanese Composit on 
ett : 











Song Si 
Recitation 
Japanese Composition 
Piano Solo...... 
Recitation 
Japanese Composition 
Song * Ever joyous” .. 
Recitation ae 
Japanese Composition 
uelt Aste 
Reading ... 
Japanese Reading....... 
Song “ My pretty maid” 





iss Shibayama, 
Miss Goto. 
Mliss Iwaicura, 
Miss Yamasaki 
Class 
Miss Matsun, 
: Miss Shibata. 
«Miss Goto and Miss Iwaicura. 
Miss Futakuchi. 
cco Miss Iwaleura 
. Miss Duvette, Miss Barrie, 
and Class 




















THE TOKYO ACADEMY oF Music. 
Tue Commencement Exercises of the Tokyo 
Academy of Music took place on the gth instant, 
at 3 p.m. It was an excellent performance, 
Marked improvement is discernible in the sing- 
ing and playing of the pupils of the Academy, 
and it is evident that success, for some time 
doubtful, is about to attend the efforts to intro- 
duce Western music into Japan, The follow- 
ing is the programme :— 
Proorauae, 


1. Satsumsgata (Gipsy life) en 
Mixed Chorus with Pianos 





R, Schumann, 
Words by MM. Torii 








2. Sonata for Violin with Piano .cc.seecrecemay Woblfabet, 
Mr. Nakajima, Miss Ishizawa, Graduates} Miss Fanomog). 
3. Serenade for Biano A. Jensen. 





(Graduatel.” 
-F. Mendelssohn—B,, 


‘Mr. Narula 
4+ Chorus with Piano, 
‘a. Takyo no Tsuki‘ Entdied mit mir) 
Words by 5. Sato. 
6, Menashidori (Zigeunerlied) 
Words by T. Owada. 
5. Koto with Violin. Shikino Tomo. 
6. Address by Dr. H. Muraoka, Director of the Academy. 
Delivery of the Diplomas. 
Address by His Excellency Count Oki, Minister of State for 
Education. 
Farewell Address by Miss Tachibana, the Representative of 
the Graduates, 
7. Chorus: Kokubetsti (Farewell). F, Mendelssohn—B. 
Words by M. Kurokawa. 


J+ Brahms. 








8. Address by Professor K. Suyematsu, 
9. Violin-Concerto I. and Th, Patts..scevcsceesesseecennHe Sitts 
Misses Ishioka and Kedar 
30, Koto-Music: Yechigojishi, 
Kvto—Misses Koda, Asso, Harada, Uchida, Uyebura, and 
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Yamare. 
Mr. Yamamuro. 
jor 6 hands: 








m, P 





L. v, Beethoven. 
F. Mendelssohn—B. 
Graduates ; Miss Asso, 





12, Violins: Japanese popular Sungs, 
Harmonized and arranged by R. Dittrich. 
a. Jiauks Ute (Workmen Sone 
5. Syn Kyu Boshi’ Dance S 
c, Me 








Song). 
dota (Wedding Sovg). 
13. Three-part female Chorus with Piano. 
Sotsugyoshiki no Uta (Tanalied) ...M. v, Weinzierl. 
Words by A. Nakamura. 











THE INNAL MINE, 
Larer accounts show that the catastrophe at the 
Innai silver mine in Akita Prefecture was not 
of such a serious character as the first telegram 
announced. It is now stated that the trouble 
arose from a flood in the Ginzan River, not from 
an irruption of water into one of the shafts of 
the mine. The Ginzan river flows through 
Ginzan-machi, a litle town at the mouth of the 
mine. On the 4th instant at 5 a.m, rain began 
to descend in torrents, and four hours later the 
river was ina state of builing flood, its watersinun- 
dating the houses of the miners and flowing into 
the mine. Lumps of ore weighing over a hun- 
dred pounds, mining toolsand all kinds of débris 
were carried away by the raging current, and 
nine of the miners—not over sixty as originally 
stated—are supposed to have lost their lives, 
their whereabouts not having been yet discover- 
ed. From the extreme suddenness and great 
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mine, is not by any means as severe as was at 
first imagined. 
PASSPORTS FOR TRAVEL ABROAD. 

We read in the vernacular press that the number 
of passports granted by the Foreign Office to 
Japanese subjects, during the first six months 
of the present year, for travel abroad, was 690, 
the applicants being divided as follow :—For 
America, 182 (including 4 women); for England, 
14 (including 3 women); for France, 185 ; for 
Germany, 17 (including 2 women) ; for Russia, 
32 (including 5 women); for Belgium, 1; for 
Holland, 1; for China, 11 (including 1 woman); 
for Hawaii, 37 (including 1 woman) ; for Austria, 
1; for Siam, 1; for Korea, 76 (including 22 
women) ; for Hongkong, 3; for Canada, 2 ; for 
Bangkok, 33; for Mexico, 1 ; for the South seas, 
33 for the ‘Philippines, 5 (including 1 woman); 
and for the rest of the world, 13. In addition to 
the above, passporis were granted by the Local 
Authorities, during the first three months of the 
year, to the number of 2,477, amoug the appli- 
cants being 235 women, 














SUICIDE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
A sap affair occurred on board H.M.'s survey- 
ing ship Penguin yesterday morning at about 
7.30 o'clock, says the W.-C. Daily News of the 
4th inst., when Lieutenant Arthur G. Cawston 
shot himself while in his bunk in his cabin, and 
died almost immediately. He had shown symp- 
toms of a disturbed mind for some little time 
past, but nobody thought much of it. He was 
an excellent and very able officer, and a genial 
companion, and was very much liked on board 
his ship. He had been with Captain Moore in 
the Rambler which preceded the Penguin on 
surveying duty. At the Naval Court of En- 
quiry which was held yesterday morning, the 
finding was that the deceased had shot himself 
while in a state of temporary insanity. He was 
accorded a funeral with naval honours, and the 
procession started from the Foochow Road jetty 
at 6,30 pm. It included a firing party of 100 
men, under the command of Lieutenant Talbot 
of the Caroline, some 30 other seamen and 
marines, and about 50 officers from the men-of- 
war of various nationsin harbour. Mr, Hodges 
conducted the service at the cemetery. 





MAJOR FUKUSHIMA’S HORSE. 

Some little time ago an announcement in a 
French paper stated that Major Fukushima’s 
horse had died at Moscow. The report was 
contradicted in Japan, but news has now been 
received to the effect that the horse’s legs were 
strained by the journey over the partly melted 
snow between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and that at the latter place inflammation settled 
in the hoofs, and the animal had to be rested and 
treated for 12 days, After this the Major made 
astart, but he had not gone far before the com- 
plaint of the animal returned, and he was ob- 
liged to go back to Moscow and purchase another 
horse. Hence the horse spoken of as being well 
in the communication which we published a few 
days ago, was evidently the Russian horse pur- 
chased at Moscow, Whether the English horse 
is dead or alive is not known. The latest in- 
telligence received announces that Major Fuku- 
shima reached Perm on June 26th. 





CLERICAL STAGR-acToRS. 
Tus is in many respects a land of surprises. 
We have had sosAi actors, and now, according 
to the Hochi Shimbun, we are to have reverend 
priests figuring on the stage. A priest called 
Tanaka, belonging to the Shingon Sect, has 
announced that from the 3st prox. a series of 
stage performances, designed to illustrate the 
chief events in the life of the patron saint of the 
Sect, Kobodaishi, will be given at the Fukuro- 
kuza, Akasaka. Some 20 priests will take part 
inthe play. The Hoch? praises the ingenuity 
of the scheme. It will no doubt result in filling 
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the coffers of its promoters, as the novelty of 
the proceedings will attract crowds. As to the 
propriety of the new departure, the Japanese re- 
ligious devote holds very different views from 
most Westerns: though it is a question whether 
some of the ceremonies performed by the Greek 
Church, for instance, differ essentially from other 
forms of theatrical representation. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE. 

Tue tricolour of Ja belle France fluttered bravely 
in the hot midsummer breezes on Thursday, be- 
ing flown from nearly every flag-staff and bamboo 
pole in the Settlement and Bluff, while the pri- 
vate residences and business premises of French 
citizens broke out in gorgeous array with bunt- 
ing, evergreens, and lanterns, arranged in pleas- 
ing devices in honour of the ever memorable 
“rq Fuillet.” The French cruiser Lion, 
at present in port, saluted at noonday, and 
was answered right loyally by the German 
flagship Zvepsic, which had arrived a few 
hours previously. During the day the French 
Consulate was the centre of entertainment to ils 
nationals, but as evening drew on the old French 
camp on Yato-zaka became the general rendet- 
vous, the French community having issued in- 
vitations to all other residents in the port toa féle 
champétre, which, needless to say, were greatly 
availed of. Most of the Consuls in residence 
were present and took a lively interest in the 
gathering. The spacious grounds of the old 
camp were brilliantly lighted up by thousands of 
Dlue, white, and red lanterns. In the centre was 
pitched a dancing floor, under a canopy hung 
round with the flags of all nations, and many 
couples disported themselves thereon, during the 
course of the evening, to the strains of the Tokyo 
City band, under the leadership of Signor Ros- 
setti. Refreshments were served on the ground 
by Mons. Maraour of the Oriental Hotel. In 
the -harbour the French mail steamer WVafal 
(Messageries Maritimes) was festooned with 
strings of lantems of the three national colours, 
while the Zion hung out lanterns all along her 
hammock-nettings. The Grand Hotel was gene- 
rously lighted up with the same graceful form of 
illumination, as were also the French Con- 
sulate on the Bluff, Messrs. Bing, Adét and 
Campredon, Merians, Oppenheimer, and most 
other French houses in the Setlement. ‘The pri- 
vate residence of the last named, on the Bund, 
presented an exceptionally pretty appearance in 
the manner ofits ornamentation. In addition to 
the display of fireworks at the /é/e champéire, a 
plentiful supply was discharged at private houses 
and grounds during the whole evening, causing 
immense fun for the crowds of Japanese, who 
had dutifully turned out to see the “ French no 
Matsuri.” 





THE NEW CALEDONIAN JAPANESE EMIGRANTS. 
By intelligence received from New Caledonia 
it appears that there was no foundation for 
the recent reports of ill-treatment of Japanese 
coolies, but that beri-der# had broken out among 
them. ‘There were some 350 Japanese suffering 
from this disease. Mention is made of the kind- 
ness with which the 4a&ée patients were treated 
in the hospital, some 600 /afam? having been 
specially ordered from Japan for use in the wards. 
It is stated that the coolies in New Caledonia 
are treated with greater consideration than is 
shown to those in Hawaii. The outbreak of 
Rakke is attributed to to the high temperature 
and change of climate, and it is anticipated that 
in two months or so the new settlers will be ac- 
climatised and recover. The men sent to New 
Caledonia are said to be older than is desirable 
in the case of emigrants to southern climes. 





MusIC. 


We commend Mr. R. P. Rider’s description of 
music to the educators of this country :— 
Music is an independent, intricate, competent, and 
universal language. It has its grammar, laws of phras- 
ing, forming clauses, and rounding periods; it has its 
rules of position, agreement, government, and pro- 
gression; its principles controlling climaxes, repeti. 
tions, and other rhetorical figures; nor is it wanting 
in idiom, as we shall realize when we compare Ori- 
ental and Western systems, ancient and modern, or 
note the peculiarities of the different Western schools 
It has also its mannerisms or provincialisms, so that a 
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tyro may readily know whether he is listening to a 
Scotch, an Irish, an Italian, ora German melody. As 
an organized and veritable language it manifests its 
strength in its ability to express thought, portray feel. 
ing, and arvuse emotion. In all these it is the superior 
of verbal utterance. ‘The eagle of intelleciuality, it 
soars into those regions of exalted thought which 
verbal formula cannot penetrate; and where logic 
woull droop on weary wing, it beats the pulseless ether 
of abstract thought, with confident buoyant pinion. 

Added to this potent comprehensiveness as a langu- 
age, music, in its physical feature, involves mathema. 
tical rela d complexities ; the scuustic principles 
of resonance, vibrations, and concords; the subtler 
influences of overtones and interferences. In the 
mechanical appliances, by means of which its multi- 
form relations are represented to the eye ; and in the 
construction of, and giving temperament to, the instru 
ments through which its harmonies are presented to 
the ear, some of the most intricate problems of the 
higher mathematics find their solution. 

Further, in the physics of music, discrepancies be- 
tween harmony—the latest and richest development 
of the science—and melody, the original science of 
song, exist. ‘These discrepencies are irreconcilable 
with the theory of absolute pitch, as generally accepted 
by scientific musicians in former times. ‘The science 
of music among the ancients and among the Orientals 
to day. is merely the science of melodies; while the 
Western theories involve the richer and much more 
complicated system of harmonies, and the concession 
we have to meke to this more comprehensive system 
is a compromise, resulting in a scientific imperfection 
allied to that apparent imperfeciion in the movements 
of the heavenly bodies which causes the procession of 
the equinoxes. This principle of the shifting keynote, 
which ansetiles the theury of absolute pitch, is as yet 
undreamed of by many, apprehended by few only, 
thoroughly comprehended, perhaps, by none. 

The study of music is equal to the study of literature 
and language as a means of intellectual growth, 
superior to the study of mathematics, and in no way 
inferior to the study of the watural sciences. It is 
more available and adaptable than the study of psy- 
chology, because, while calling forth the intellectual 
powers, it engages the emotions and assures the cov- 
dition necessary to the best development of thought, 
viz., genuine enjoyment of the means employed. 

It strengthens the memory; call reason into lively 
play; favours habits of exact thought ; inspires the 
imagination ; enchances the perceptive faculty ; facili 
tates physical expression ; arouses the emotional na 
ture; cultivates the aesthetic principle ; gives breadth 
of mental c rehension, In all these things, music 
stands in the front ranie of the sciences, if indeed 
does not lead them all. Can any science do more as 
a factor in intellectual growth to develop the many- 
sided nature of the man intellectual ? 

































































COUNT OKUMA'S CRITICISMS. 
Amone those who have had opportunities of 
estimating Count Okuma’s capacities there 
exists but one opinion, namely, that Japan 
possesses few, if any, statesmen of more’ bril- 
liant ability and self-reliant courage. With much 
interest, therefore, do we turn to a column of 
the Vomiuri Shimbun, which professes to give 
the gist of some opinions recently expressed by 
the Xafshin-to leader with regard to the pro- 
minent men of the Afeii era. Very probably 
the authenticity of the criticisms will be sub- 
sequently denied, but it is scarcely possible that 
they should be altogether baseless, though their 
absolute accuracy may be apocryphal. With 
regard to Count Matsukata, Count Okuma is 
represented as placing colourlessness among his 
most prominent traits. The present Premier, 
he says, is simply on executor of vicarious 
policies. He reflects with fidelity the methods 
ofthe Camera Statesmen, but produces no image 
of his own. Count Okuma also expresses as- 
tonishment that-the Minister President did not 
resign in view of the hostile attitude of the Diet, 
and says that no administrative progress can be 
made so long as the Cabinet does not enjoy the 
confidence of the people’s representatives. But 
we imagine that few will be found to admit the 
justice of this estimate of Count Matsukata, who 
has undoubtedly established his title to a very 
different verdict since he became Minister 
President. 
ane 

As for Count Inouye, the Xaishin-/o leader 
declares inability either to believe the report 
that the Count has been asked to take the leader- 
ship of the Cabinet at thisjuncture, or toconclude 
that he would consent to take itif asked. “ In the 
event of his joining the Cabinet, he would as- 
suredly insist on certain conditions. I cannot 
consider Count Inouye a great statesman. On 
the whole, he combines caution in some direc- 
tions with much general boldness, and he 


possesses capacily to achieve great things. But 
this daring disposition may lead him to do 
correspondingly great mischief. If the bold 
Inouye be allied with the prudent Ito, there is 
nothing from which the pair need shrink, When- 
ever the empire is confronted by serious 
trouble, Count Inouye will show his ability by 
settling it. But the unscrupulous hero of a dis- 
ordered age is not necessarily an able statesman 
ina peaceful era, His daring disposition may 
often involve trouble, and his natural genius 
cannot entirely supply his want of erudition, 
On the other hand, if he accepted office, he 
would not cling to it in the face of all opposi- 
tion. Did he consent to enter the Cabinet, he 
might be bold enough to bring in Viscount 
Torio, Marquis Saionji, or some other men of 
varied complexion. The Popular Party would 
be delighted to have such a formidable foe.” 
* 


os 

Passing to Count Ito, the Katshin-éo leader 
is represented as saying :—“ Among the states- 
men of the present era Count Ito stands first. 
But he isa very shrewd man. He will not join 
the Cabinet now. The secret of statesmanship 
is patience. Nothing is so bad as to be ina 
hurty, Count Ito knows that well. Viscount 
Shinagawa, though honest, is easily excited; 
that is why a man like Fujita Ichiro can deceive 
him by clever ruses. Honesty is a fine quality, 
but honesty alone will not make a statesman or 
a politician. Tam sorry for Shinagawa, but his 
own excitability is to blame. As for Count 
Saigo, he is to be pitied. He has been dragged 
upon the political stage, not by Viscount Shina- 
gawa alone, butby those who remember the lan- 
guage used bythe Count in the last general 
election, and who now hold him tohis words, 
When he came to visit me last year I gave him 
some counsel :—‘ Count, you have left the Go- 
vernment now. Take care that you are not cap- 
tured by noxious worms. If you act like a crafty 
fox who has gone through many experiences, it 
is well. But great care will be needed to keep 
you out of trouble.’ My apprehension has now 
been verified.” 


THEFT OF WOMEN'S SASHES. 

Some fifty years ago it used to be very common 
for Japanese women to loose the greater part of 
their girdles while standing in a crowd. Fol- 
lowing the general tendency to revive long 
forgotten customs, certain thieves, it is stated, 
have of late taken to sash-cutting. The effect 
to on-lookers is very funny. A fair damsel who 
has been priding herself on the propriety and 
gracefulness of ler costume, is suddenly reduced 
to a most inexcusable state of dishabille in the 
open streets, forthe 04/ occupies a most important 
rank in Japanese female costume. This mode 
of annoying female passengers in the streets, 
bad as it is, is preferable to the face-stabbing 
which we reported a month or two ago. On the 
whole, the annals of Japanese crime must be pro- 
nounced insignificant when compared with the 
records with which our home-papers abound. 


THE NATIONAL UNION AND THE FIVE PANTIES. 
Oprosen to the so-called Popular Party are five 
associations in the provinces, known as the 
Genyosha of Fukuoka, Doset-kat of Saga, the 
Feishinsha of Ichikawa, the Athoku-oshin- 
sha of Aichi, and the Kruyudaé of Niigata. For 
some unexplained reasons these five associa- 
tions did not at first throw in their lot with the 
National Union, but the Tokyo News Agency 
now reports that a coalition in likely to be ef- 
fected shortly, the principal men of the five 
associations having signified their intention of 
joining the National Unionists. 


* 
ane 


The Government's critics profess to think that 
it is acting inconsistently because, while declar- 
ing that the Cabinet Ministers are ultimately 
responsible to the Sovereign alone, and will ac- 
cept no mandate from the Diet, efforts are never- 
theless made to secure the support of a party 
in the House of Representatives. It should 
scarcely be necessary to point out the extrava- 
gance of such a coniention, No sane Ministers 





of State are so reckless as to openly defy parlia- 
mentary opinion, They may decline to accept 
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their dismissal at the hands of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, but they are none the less under an 
obligation to organize their fellow-thinkers, and 
to adopt every legitimate means of preventing 
collisions which tend to precipitate changes for 
which they do not believe the country to be 
prepared. It would be wanton rashness to 
abandon to one side all the advantages result- 
ing from combination, discipline, and organiza- 
tion, The Government also must organize its 
supporters, and endeavour to make constitu- 
tional institutions work smoothly by securing a 
majority in the Diet. That is the mere a 4 c of 
politics under a representative system, whether 
party Government be accepted or tabooed. 
* ‘ * 

Reading recent correspondence from Japan 
in a Shanghai journal, we observe that the 
writer speaks with evident pleasure of this 
country’s gradual approximation to the Eng- 
lish system of Government by party, Ought 
that to be really regarded as a subject of 
congratulation on Japan's account? Even 
were there no other cause for doubt, the 
things now happening in Great Britain might 
suggest reasons for hesitation. During the past 
six years England has been governed by states- 
men, concerning whose administration of home 
and foreign affairs there can be but one verdict— 
it has been eminently successful. If it rested 
with the Sovereign to retain these men in power, 
they would assuredly remain in power. But the 
country has become accustomed to a change of 
parties at the end of a long term of years, and 
so the constituencies veer round and vote for 
giving an innings to the picturesque old man 
who heads the Liberal party. If any one can 
honestly allege that the best interests of the em- 
pire are consulted by that kind of thing, we 
shall be surprised. Japan had better think long 
and seriously before she commits herself irre- 
vocably to government by party. 





THE VACANT PORTFOLIOS. 
On Thursday evening, at alate hour, two of the 
vacant portfolios were allotted. Mr. Kono, hi- 
therto Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, becomes Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, and Viscount Sano, hitherto a Privy 
Councillor, becomes Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce. The post of Minister 
of Justice is also held by Mr. Kono, but that, of 
course, is only a temporary measure. We shall 
not be surprised if this last portfolio ultimately 
goes to Mr. Inouye Ki. 
* * * 

Of Mr. Kono we need not say much, our 
readers being already well acquainted with him 
in his capacity of Minister for Agriculture and 
Commerce. He appears to have played a very 
important part in the recent political complica- 
tions, and doubtless the important position now 
assigned to him is the reward of these exertions. 
Viscount Sano has been a member of the Privy 
Council since the organization of that body. 
During the past fifteen years his name has 
been constantly before the public in connec- 
tion with movements for the encouragement 
of Art and the development of Art manu- 
factures, and his appointment to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce on the 
eve of the Chicago World’s Fair will com- 
mend itself to many minds. He belongs to the 
former Hizen clan, and his admission to the 
Cabinet will disarm a certain section of the op- 
sition hitherto encountered by the Government 
within the ranks of officialdom. The Viscount 
is well on in years, and though still capable of 
active work, is by no means so strong as he was 
before the fracture of his leg, a few years ago, 
by a fall from his carriage. These appoint- 
ments confirm the impression that the policy of 
the Cabinet is to be directed henceforth solely by 
Count Matsukata. 





THE PHILIPPE CASE. 
Mr. Purtirpr’s second offence against the 
Japanese Tobacconists Regulations was tried 
before the Yokohama Local Court, as has been 
already related in these columns, and ended in 
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an acquittal, the Court adhering to the view 
maintained by itona previous occasion, namely 
that the subject of a non-treaty Power is not 
entitled to carry on any business in Japan, and 
that, consequently, he cannot be punished for 
failing to take out a Japanese business license. 
It will doubtless be remembered that when this 
verdict was originally delivered by the Court, 
the Public Procurator appealed against it, but 
failed to reach the Appeal Court owing to a 
blunder on the part of a clerk, The second 
offence, however, having been declared by the 
same tribunal to be unpunishable, for the same 
reason, the case was duly carried to the Appeal 
Court, and a judgment has now been rendered 
by the latter, upsetting the finding of the lower 
tribunal, and imposing upon Philippe the penal- 
ties provided bythe Regulations. Inshort, the Ap- 
peal Court has ruled that Japan is now open © 
all swangers ; that no treaty is required for com- 
ing to reside and do business here, and that the 
only condition which strangers have to acceptis, 
the obligation of observing Japanese laws and 
regulations. It would be interesting to know, 
under these circumstances, what restrictions are 
imposed, and how they are imposed, on the en- 
joyment by an alien of all the privileges attach- 
ing to Japanese nationality in Japan. Ifa treaty 
is not required for residing or doing business 
in Japan, and if the subject of a non-Treaty 
Power is punishable by Japanese tribunals for 
neglecting to observe Japanese laws, why should 
he not enjoy all the ‘privileges of a Japanese 
subject? How is the line of demarcation drawn, 
and where ? 
WILD CRITICISM. 

ReFerrtnG to the remarks of a certain local 
English newspaper, published in Japan, respect- 
ing the decoration lately received by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, as reproduced in these columns, the 
Fiji has fallen into an amusing error. “In 
writing on things which occur in distant coun- 
tries” says the F7jr, “mistakes are not easily 
avoided. That very loosely conducted news- 
papers are to be found in country districts 
in England is evident from remarks which 
have been recently made respecting Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s decoration. That any country should 
seek to increase its reputation by employing a 
foreign poet is one of the wildest notions we 
have ever met with.” The ¥## is evidently not 
aware of the fact that the writer referred to re- 
sides in Kobe, and that trustworthy sources of 
information are open to him. 


CHOU-HAN. 
Ir has apparently been found impossible to 
bring home to Chou-han the various charges pre- 
ferred against him of publishing and dissemi- 
nating anti-Christian literature. Their Excel- 
lencies Chang, Governor-General of the two Hu, 
and Chang-hsii, Governor of Hupeh, being in- 
structed by the Tsung-li-Yamén to make full 
inquiries into the matter, reported as follows— 
we take the translation from the columns of the 
Shanghai Mercury :— 


Chou-han published formerly, under the name of Pao 
Shau-tang (Benevclent Institute) books, exhorting people 
to be good, and the bookseller Teny Mao-hoa confessed 
during examination, that wi hin the Little West Gate he 
had kept a book stall, in which Chou-han was no partner, 
or assistant. But he was well acquainted with Chou-han 
last year he had been staying with him fora few days, and 
then left the city (the provincial capital) again, During 
his stay he had frequently been talking in a confused, wild 
and incoherent manner, as ifcrazy. Chou-han’s books had 
been printed by Chen Chu-te, and the late Iseng Hui-wen, 
Chen Chicte stated that he had a xylographic shop, for 
the cutting of characters and plates these many years, and 
he had formerly prepared a number of works for 

exhortation to the Officials and Gentry 7 
Houses,” and others’ when the plates were 
ready, Ch tool them away, and did the printing him- 
self, ‘In his business he had several assistants, unable to 
understand the contents of the characters they were cut- 
ting. It was business routine to charge for the number of 
characters cut; their contents were not enquired into; 
therefore, he could not remember whether the plates for 
the works in question had been prepared in his establish- 
ment or not. Wu Tung-hai, an employé of the late 'seng 
Hui-wen, said he could not remember whether the booles 
in question had been printed in their office. The nephew 
of Chou-han, Chou Te-chihs his cousin, Chou Kin-yi3 
‘Tang Liao-nan, a policeman, and Huang Shu-chin, one of 
Chou-han’s neighbours, gave corroborate evidence, Chou- 
han believes and trusts in ghosts and genii, and styles him- 
self Tieh Tao-jen “the man of iron fortitude,” and has full 
confidence in the oracle of Fuh-chi, Ithasbeen impossible 
therefore, so far, to prove who is the author of the various 



































books, pamphlets, poems, and pictures. It was necessary to 
discover the whereabouts of the plates used, cn purpose to 
destroy tiem, that the intention of the Government might 
be carried out to maintain friendly relations with Foreign 
Powers. Therefore, rewards were offered for the delivery of 
the plates, payable when handed over, and to allay the fear 
and suspicion of the people no questions were to be asked. 

Alter some delay the following plates were delivered, 
amongst others :—Kuei chiao hai su (Death to the devilish 
belief), Sa shou wen chang (Hand-hurting essays). Chi 
tien chu (Attack on the Catholic religion), Afich Kuei Ko 
(Devil annihilation song), Zien chu hsieh'chiao (the false 
sect, called the Catholic religion). 

To all erenty five plates were delivered, used for thirty- 
one tracts and pictures Most of them'had been made 
useless already, showing that the proprietors had become 
afraid, and intended not to publish any more foul literature. 
Chou Te-chih, Chou-han’s nephew, was repeatedly inter- 
rogated, but always insisted that his uncle was leading an 
uns-ttled life, and had left home with his whole family 

Chen Chu-te added to his former statement that, when 
in his establishment a plate was ready, it was taken away, 
and it was paid for according to the uumber of characters. 
In the books kept by his firm sometimes the name of the 

arty who ordered a plate is marwed down, and sometimes 
it is not; the employés change frequently, it isconsequent- 
ly impossible for him to have an idea whether the plates 
had been cut in his establishment or not. 

Ihe Commissioners then once more urged the local 
authorities to thoroughly search the provincial capital 
again, and make sure what had become of ou-han. 
Secret enquiries proved that his speeches had become still 
more confused of late, and that there could be no doubt 
the man must be demented; if he met anybody, he com- 
menced cursing and swearing, but nobody had ever heard 
that he had published any anti-Christian literature 

Under these circumstances it would be hopeless to ex- 
amine Chou-han himself, and since all his relatives and 
friends make the same statements, these latter ought to be 
sufficient to aliow of forming an upinion. 

‘The preaching of the Christian religion is guaranteed by 
treaties. It is in every Chinaman’s option to become a 
Christian or not, no foreigner can force him. If the Mis- 
sionaries should commit irregularities or breaches of the 
treaties, then complaints against them must be lodged with 
the foreign officials concerned and see justice done. It is 
utterly forbidden to set false rumours afloat, and to excite 
the multitude to riots. 

Concerning the infamous criminals, who have abused 
Chou-han’s name, in publishing under its cover libellous 
literature, and forging public documents and private let- 
ters, the strictest ordeis have been given to find the cul- 
prits and bring them to justice. 












































MISS ANNA DICKINSON. 
Wuart women can achieve as politicians is illus- 
trated by the case of Miss Anna Dickinson. 
The Mew Vork Herald says of this lady :— 
“ She was for years not only the foremost wo- 
man of the country. Hers was a name to con- 
jure with, for her surpassing eloquence carried 
an audience as a millstream carries chips. These 
Republicans professed to be proud of her 
genius. They were glad to kiss the hem of her 
garment, and her services were considered 
cheap at any price. As the queen of the plat- 
form she held undisputed sway everywhere, and 
they crowded about her as their bright particular 
star.” In 1888, the Republican leaders engaged 
Miss Dickinson for thirty days, she, on her side, 
undertaking to deliver addresses in support of 
Mr. Harrison's candidature, and they, on theirs, 
promising her $125 per diem, together with a 
contingent sum of $1,250 in the event of Harri- 
son’s election. But for some unexplained rea- 
son Messrs. Quay and Clarkson, Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively of Harrison's Com- 
mittee, concluded that Miss Dickinson's ad- 
dresses were injuring the Republican cause, 
They therefore cancelled the remaining appoint- 
ments, but paid her in full for 30 days. Three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars was 
not a bad stipend for three weeks work. Miss 
Dickinson, however, concluded that she was 
entitled also to the $1,250 promised if Harrison 
were elected, and as she didn't get it, she in- 
stituted legal proceedings, At the trial some 
correspondence from Mr. Clarkson was sub- 
mitted. On Angust 18th, 1888, he wrote :— 

I shall use my influence to urge the Committee to engage 
your services, and at Christian rates... 

I can never forget our conversation of yesterday. I shall 
always be proud of the hour or two of your company, 
You do not need friendship, and it would seem out of pro- 
priety for me to talie of such a thing, But I have always 
admired you so much, and so heartily appreciated your 
great works and many good qualities|that I would like to 
be worthy of your friendship; would like also a chance 
some day to show how sincere | am init. It will take time 
for the American people to know how grateful they ought 
to be to you. 

In a missive dated August 28th, he had this to 
say — 

1 do understand that it is not all dollars and cents with 
you, and I want you to know that I fully understand and 
appreciate it. It maies my own heart ache to know the 
world has repaid you ingratitude, and worse, when 


you deserved everything fair and generous that it could 
give. 


God bless you always, 
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On October sith he sent a touching com- 
munication to Miss Dickinson's sister, in which 
he said :— 


Dear Miss Dickinson—I like to call you dear Miss Dick 
son because you love Anna so «uch, and I like everybody 
who loves her. 

Besides, 1 have always heard good reports of you on 
yourwwn account... 

T have to go early in the morning, at 7, if General 
Dudley is weil enough for me to leave. I must'go to raise 
money, for we are poor and bankrupt, and must have 
someihing, and rich old Boston is stingily hanging on to 
the money it ought to givetous. . . 

I wonder she Anna} has been able to bear the wear 
and tear of the hard campaign she has made. She must 
not risk too much hereafter. She is too precious for that, 
She has done nobly, and we are all her debtors, .. 
My candid regards to all in your home and my special 
regards to the divine little mother—whom Miss Anna has 
taught us all tolove. If your sister is not well enough to 
bear it keep her at home until she is really able for hard 
work. ‘The power she is throwing into her speeches must 
drain her strength greatly. Pet her up and make her 
strong before you send her out agai 




















Concerning these interesting epistles the Vew 
Fork Evening Post says :—' There have been 
differences of opinion in the past as to whether 
the J. of the signature of J. S. Clarkson, of the 
National Republican Committee, stood for John 
or James. Now that his official communica- 
tions to Anna Dickinson have been made pub- 
lic to charm and move the world, we think 
there will be general consensus of opinion that 
the initial should henceforth stand for Jennie. 
There is a distinct feminine quality about the 
letters, which, coming from a great practical 
politician in the midst of a fierce Presidential 
campaign, makes them the most remarkable 
effusions of their kind in all political literature. 
What a sad commentary it is upon human 
nature that the man who could thus pour forth 
his soul in private correspondence should sub 
sequently refuse to keep the bargain he had 
made with the woman he had professed such 
deep solicitude for, and should go into Court 
and escape full payment by pleading an old 
statute forbidding the use of money to influence 
votes |” 











THE NEW CABINET 
Tue Tokyo News Agency has a good deal to 
tell about the new appointments to Cabinet 
portfolios. On the rath instant, it says, reports 
were circulated that the future occupants of the 
vacant posts of Ministers of Home Affairs and 
Justice had been determined, and that Count 
Matsukata had addressed the Emperor on the 
subject. But the statement was premature, for 
though the Cabinet agreed on that day to recom- 
mend the nomination of Viscount Sano and Mr, 
Inouye Ki, doubts existed as to whether the 
latter would accept a portfolio. ‘The following 
day, another conference was held, but no de- 
finite decision was arrived at. It appeared that 
while Mr. Kono was not unwilling to accept the 
portfolio of Home Affairs, he required certain 
conditions which would necessitate more or less 
modification of the Government's policy. Hence 
some ministers were in favour of giving the 
portfolio of Justice to Mr. Inouye Ki and that 
of Home Affairs to Count Oki, since between 
the latter and the Vice-Minister, Mr. Shirane, 
as well as the local Governors, there would 
be no disagreement. But Count Oki show. 
ed no disposition to accept the proposed posi- 
tion, declaring himself, on the contrary, quite 
ready to resign if his remaining at the Depart- 
ment of Education caused any inconvenience. 
Moreover, it was alleged that the majority of the 
officials in the Department of Justice regarded 
Mr. Kono as the best man to settle the troubles 
now existing in that section of the Administration, 
The Conference, therefore, ended abortively, 
the various Ministers going about their business, 
and Count Matsukata proceeding to the Palace 
to report results to the Emperor. On the mor- 
ning of the 14th, the Ministers reassembled at 
the Cabinet, and the discussion was resumed. 
Mr. Kono restated the conditions on which 
he was prepared to accept the portfolio of Home 
Affairs, and after these had been considered, 
Count Matsukata had audience of the Emperor, 
returning to the Cabinet at 3.20 p.m. Mr, 
Inouye Ki also visited the Cabinet, and had a 
brief conversation with the Minister President. 
At 4.50 the Conference closed, and at 7 o%lock 
Count Matsukata again proceeded to the Palace. 


MINISTERS. 
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Thither Mr. Kono and Viscount Sano were 
summoned at 8.30 p.m,, and duly nominated 
by the Sovereign to preside over the Depart- 
ments of Home Affairs and Agriculture and 
Commerce, respectively, Mr. Inouye Ki is said 
to have declined the portfolio of Justice on the 
plea of feeble health. The Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun publishes a rumour that Mr, Shirane, Vice- 
Minister for Home Affairs, will be transferred to 
the Privy Council, his successor being Mr, Kita- 
gaki, now Governor of Kyoto, 
* * * 

In the Ao&&aé we find a statement that the Na- 
tional Unionists are by no means pleased at the 
appointment of Mr. Kono to the Home Office, 
since they believe that he has some relations 
with the Popular Party. But their remonstrances 
have not affected the result. 





PORTUGUESE JURISDICTION IN JAPAN. 
Tue following Imperial Ordinance was publish- 
ed in an extra of the Oficial Gazette on the 14th 
instant :— 

We hereby give Our sanction to the Ordinance 
abvogating ‘the stipulations concerning Consular 
jurisdiction contained in the Treaty concluded 
with the Portuguese Government, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

(H.LM.’s Sign Manual) 
(Great Seal.) 

(Dated) The 14th day of the 7th mouth, the 
2gih year of Mel 
(Countersigned) ‘The Minister President of State. 

The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Minister of State for Justice. 
ImpeRtaL ORDINANCE No. 64. 

The stipulations concer 
tion, which ave contained 














ing Consular jurisdic 
vthe Treaty concluded 
with the Portuguese Government on the 17th day 
of the 6th month, the Tst year of Man-yen (1860), 
shall henceforth cease to be in force. 


* 
ae 


We understand that the Portugese residents of 
Yokohama, or at any rate a portion of them, 
rendered uneasy by rumours that the above ac- 
tion was contemplated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, held a meeting on the r4th instant, and 
decided to address a telegram to Macao, pro- 
mising to follow it by a memorial. It is to be 
regretted that this action was not taken sooner, 
The die is cast now, and neither telegrams nor 
memorials can alter accomplished facts. 





SILVER COINS. 
Sot little time ago, the Department of Finance 
referred to the Bankers’ Association the question 
of abolishing 50 sen and 5 sem silver pieces. 
The Association, has, we observe, recommend- 
ed that both coins be dispensed with, the former 
owing to its bulkiness and the latter on account 
of its smallness. The abolition of 50 sex notes 
has been also suggested, on the ground that the 
circulation of paper money of this value, in the 
absence of coins, is deemed undesirable from a 
financial point of view. These recommenda- 
tions, it is stated, will be adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Certain members of the 
Bankers’ Association proposed that the Ameri- 
can custom of issuing 25 cent. coins be followed, 
and that 20 sen pieces be withdrawn. But this 
proposition has not met with general support, 
owing to the fact that to carry out such a change 
would prove a great expense to the nation, 
without bringing any corresponding advantage. 





COTTON SPINNING IN JAPAN, 


We take the following from the Board of 
Trade Fournal :— 
IX COTTON SPINNING IN JAPAN. 

e Secretary of the French Legation at Tokyo, in 
a recent report to his Government, gives the following 
particulars of the cotton-spinning industry in Japan. 

Cotton-spinning dates only in Japan from 1848, and 
was then limited to the provinces governed by the 
Princes of Satsuma. This branch of industry remained 
stationary for many years, when, towards the com- 
mencement of the twelfth year of Meiji (1870) the 
Government, recognising the advantages which its 
development presented for the future of the country, 
ordered in Europe machines ona new model, which it 
distributed in certain provinces and districts of the 
Empire. Notwithstanding these official arrangements 
few factories were established up to recent years, and 














the yarn manufactured according to ancient methods, 
although superior to 16“ suji” (thre sds), sufficed to 
satisfy the limited demand of the market under the 
general name of Japanese cotton yarn.” 

Tn 1881-82 (11th and sth years of Mogi) several 
companies undertook the establishment of new work. 
shops, The umber of bobbins, which, in 1884 
amounted only to 35,000 in all, reaches at the present 
time 380,000, and the capital devoted to the spinning 
of cotton amounts to 10,000,000 piastres At first, 
this large extension of production resulted in burden: 
ing the market with yarns specially intended for native 
consumption, and the necessity of producing a yarn 
of superior quality, capable of competing with similar 
articles of foreign origin, requires great economy and 
care on the part of the Japanese manufacturers. 
Owing to the strenuous efforts put forth collectively 
by them, owing to the spirit of solidarity which holds 
them together, owing alsoto the sacrifices they 
on themselves by sending, in 1889, a spe 
the Indies whose mission was to study thoroughly the 
art of cotton spinning, the Japanese producers finally 
reaped the fruit of their perseverance, and have had 
the satisfaction of seeing the imports of cotton yarn: 
which previously were growing larger, gradually dim 
nish in recent years. It is worthy of note that the 
estimated value of this article, one of the most 
portant of foreign imports, reached in three years 
(from 1888 to 1899 inclusively) more than 12 million 
yen (the yen is equivalent to about gs.). This figure 
‘shows that if the efforts of the Japanese have been 
crowned with success, a final victory has not yet been 
achieved, and that the native spinning industry must be 
careful to preserve and increase the advantages which 
have been obtained during the last 10 years, 

The 20,000 workmen employed, ‘the 10,000,000 
pinstres at disposal, and the 380,000 bobbins give 
this industry a preponderating place in the national 
production, and will probably enable it very soon, 
not only to completely meet the wants of the country 
and to dispense with the imports of foreign yarns, but 
also to seelc markets in China and Korea. 

‘The imports of cotton yarns into Japan during the 
years comprised between 1882 and 1890 were as fol- 
low :—1882, 252,097 piculs; 1883, 266,405 piculs 5 
1884, 211,807 piculs; 1885, 213.973 piculs; 1836, 
246,303 piculs; 1887, 332,95 piculs ; 1888, 474 396 
piculs ; 1889, 428,109 piculs; 1890, 319,083  piculs. 
The estimated value of the imports in 1882 was 
7,815,356 yer, and in 1890, 9928,362 yen. ‘The im- 
ports for 1891, the results for whith have just been 
published, indicate a value of no more 5,589,280 yew. 

X.—STATE METALLUKGICAI. WOKKS IN JAPAN, 

A correspondent of the Economiste Francais, writing 
from Tokyo, says that the Japanese Government have 
for along time had the intention of establishing in 
the country its own works to supply the needs of the 
army and navy, According to a report revently made 
by the commission, composed of engineers of the 
different ministries (Marine, War, Commerce, and 
Agriculture), which has been empowered to examine 
and report upon this scheme, the annual consumption 
of iron for the army and navy will be 3,000 tons. But 
according to the evidence given before the said com- 
mission, the general consumption, both for the army 
and navy and private industries, will assume larger 
proportions from one year to another, and it is esti- 
mated that it will reach 7,000 to 8,000 tons forestablis 
ments of the two first. Little profit will, it is antici 
pated, be derived from the Imperial works, as 
probably only sufficient will be made to just cover the 
general working expenses. 

‘This will appear evident if comparison be made be 
tween the price of unwrought iron and the expenses 
which must be incurred to transform it in Japan into 
rollediron, ‘Thus, rolled iron purchased on the London 
market at present costs the Japanese about 64 vem pen 
ton, With regard to the price of iron manufactured 
in Japan, it may be urged that the unworked iron costs 
about 3o yen per ton, to which should be added 50 yen 
for expenses of manufacture, and further 12 yew for 
the workmen's wages, which shows that made in the 
country would cost at least go yen per ton. It appears 
from the foregoing that Japanese would derive more 
gain from rolled iron coming from foreign markets than 
from that produced at home. 

It must, however, be taken into consideration that 
the price of 64 yen given is that of iron of common 
cording to the requirements for the 
frequentiy happens that for iron 100,200, 
and even 300 yen per ton has to be paid, It follows 
that for the good qualities a saving would be effected by 
the Japanese works, because the expenses of manufac- 
ture must be the same as for common iron. 

In the second place it must not be forgotten that 
by the commencement of this new industry in Japan 
a new branch of labour will be opened up tathe work- 
men, ‘This point is of some importance in view of 
the development of the national resources, and with 
an increased production of 80,000 tons of iron per 
annum, the country will be endowed with industries of 
the greatest importance for the well-being of a nation. 
It is with this object that the Government hus decided 
to establish these metallurgical works, and that it has 
recently demanded a vote of 2,250,000 yen from the 
Chamber of Deputies. The plea on which the Go- 
vernment looks for support by the vote of the legi 
slative body gives the following reasons + 

“The consumption of irou for the army and navy 
has been for the 231d year of Meiji (1890), 3,000 tons, 















































but this figure will be further increased by 3,000 tons, 
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when the arsenal of the two Admiralties of Kuré 
and Susého «re constructed, and the works of naval 
construction doubled in the yard of the naval arsenil 
at Yokosuka, Again, 700 to 800 tons per annum muy 
be counted on for the manufacture of arms and dif 
ferent engines of war. ‘This would givea total an- 
nual consumption of 8,000 tons for the Government 
arsenals.” 

The Government will proceed to found these new 
works in the following manner:—In the first year, 
that is in 1892, it purchase the land and engage 
the foreign engineers who are to be entrusted with 
the management of the establishment. During the 
second year, the works themselves will be constructed 
and the machinery fixed there, and, finally, in the 
third year (1893), the manufacture of iron will be com- 
menced. ‘The sum to be expended on this enterprise 
will be divided as follows :—Of the sum of 2,250,000 
yen, the total amount of the expenditure, 1,750,000 
Yyen'wiil be devoted co the purchase of land, to ex- 
penses for the construction of buildings, to the engage- 
ment of engineers and foreign workmen and the 
purchase of the necessary machinery and materials 
Lastly, the remaining 500,000 yen will be used as a 
manufacture fund (purchase of ore, &c.). 

















BANKRUPTCY OF THE HAKUBUNSHA. 
WE regret to learn that the well know publish- 
ing firm of Tokyo, the Hakubunsha, has fallen 
into financial difficulties, and that an attachment 
has been granted against its property, The 
Hakubunsha has shown remarkable enterprise 
during the past few years; too much enterprise 
indeed, for it has undertaken the publication of 
works for which no considerable circulation 
could be expected. Several foreigners, some of 
whose works have been brought out there, are in- 
terested inthe firm, The expense of publishing 
these works was borne by the authors, but as the 
sale was to some extent managed by the Haku- 
bunsha, it is possible that the authors may suffer 
some loss by the bankruptcy. For some time 
there has been a kind of mania for publishing 
all kinds of books in Tokyo, and firms exercising 
so little judgment as the Hakubunsha were 
bound to suffer loss. 


LANDSLIP IN TOKUSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
From the Miyoshi district of Tokushima Pre- 
fecture a serious landslip is reported. It seems 
to have been caused by the heavy rains in the 
second half of last month. At about 4 p.m. on 
the rst instant, a loud noise was heard in the 
hills near Sansho, and this was accompanied by 
a landslip measuring 260 yards in length by 120 
in width. The shrine of Kibune was complete- 
ly buried, as were three houses in its vicinity. 
It is not stated, however, that any loss of life 
occurred. The course of the river Tani having 
been choked by the falling earth, inundations 
are feared, and the people of the place are said 
to be so much disturbed that there is talk of 
their moving to some other locality. 


YOKOHAMA CHESS CLUB. 
A SPECIAL meeting was held at the Club Hotel 
on Wednesday, when the members gave a com- 
plimentary dinner to their President, Mr. J. T. 
Griffin, who recently returned from a trip to 
Europe. Fourteen sat down to dinner, the chair 
being taken by Mr. G. Sale, who in a few well 
chosen words, proposed the President's health, 
which was enthusiastically drunk. Mr. Griffin 
suitably responded, narrating his chess-adven- 
tures en route. The absence from unavoidable 
causes of Messrs. C. H. Hinton, who had been 
specially invited, J.T. Meikle and H. L. Far- 
del, prize-winners in the recent tournament, and 
W. B. Mason, was much regretted. After 
dinner the members paired off and engaged in 
their favourite pastime till a late hour. 


WATANABE’S PICTURES IN LONDON. 
Some time ago certain prominent art amateurs 
in London conceived the idea of getting toge- 
ther a sufficient number of modern Japanese 
paintings to hold an exhibition in London. 
The execution of the project was attended by 
many difficulties, for though it is easy to find 
any number of inferior Japanese pictures, it is 
not by any means easy to find examples suffici- 
ently good to be counted representative of the 
leading artists of the day. Twenty excellent 
paintings were collected after a considerable in- 
terval, chiefly from the brush of Mr. Watanabe 
Seitei, and these having been afterwards sup- 
plemented by about forty others, the whole were 
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recently displayed in New Bond Street. The 
S#. Fames's Gazette thus refers to the display —— 

An unusual amount of interest attaches to the ex- 
hibition now on view at Mr. Larkin's Gallery, 28, New 
Bond.street. A Japanese artist of no small repute in 
his own country is represented by upwards of sixty 
drawings of much artistic merit. He uses quite « 
different box of paints from any with which our English 
water-colour painters are familiar, and an instance 
may be quoted in the case of ink, of which a very 
effective use is made. Ihe painter, Watanabe Seite 
by name, has a sense of colour which shows him to 
be a true ai The subjects are very slight, and are 
treated with the greatest economy of paint ; but they 
will never fail to please any one with an artist’s eye 
In the same rooms at the Japanese Gallery there are a 
number of Mr, John Varley's oils and water.colours 
painted last year in Japan. There is a remarkable 
similarity of effect in Mr. Varley’s oil-paintings (which 
are all on panel) and his water colour drawings, and a 
visitor might at first have some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between them, For our part, we have little 
hesitation in expressing our preference for the panels, 
which unquestionably show great skill and intelligence 
Mr, Varley's name has now been for some time past 
associated with his Japanese work, and we should 
have liked to devote more space to #n inquiry into his 
methods and results, What we now see of his work 
quite confirms the favourable opinions which were 
expressed last summer of a much smaller collection at 
Mr. Larkin’s Gallery. The catalogue of his pictures 
contains « pleasant and appreciative notice of them by 
Edwin Arnold, who refers to Japan as“ The Land 
of Gentle Manners and Fantastic Arts.” 

















CORAL 
Tux industry of collecting coral in the Bays of 
Kashiwajima and Muroto-zaki off the coast of 
Tosa used to be a prosperons affair, says the 
Tokyo News Agency, but has fallen off of late. 
Last year, according to returns compiled in the 
Kochi Prefectural offices, the quantity of coral 
collected was 54 £wan 83 momme (446lbs.), the 
value of which was 8,672 yen, The most prized 
variely was peach colour, which sold for 20 yen 
per 100 me (5/6th of a lb. avoird.), the same 
quantity of red being worth only 8 yen, and of 
white 1 yen. This Tosa coral illustrates the 
exacting character of Japanese taste. Though 
very little inferior to imported coral, it does not 
command a fiftieth part of the latter’s value in 
the market. In fact no self-respecting lady 
will wear a hair-pin of Zosa sangoju, if she can 
procure foreign coral, and a mere nuance in 
the tint of abead of the latter will double its value 
in her eyes. 


KAWAI KURATARO. 
Kawar Kurataro has been sentenced in the 
Tokyo Provincial Court (the section for Major 
Offences) to six years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. The sentence was increased by two years 
owing to a discovery, lately made, that in addition 
toother frauds Kawaihad forgedtwo agreements, 
one between himself and Viscount Doi, and 
another between himself and Prince Tokugawa. 
Among his associates the two who were convic- 
ted of crime were Tsubata Shoei, sentenced to 
20 months imprisonmentand.10 months’ police 
surveillance, and Doi Toshiharu, sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, six months’ police 
surveillance and to pay a fine of 10 yen. 





THE GAMBLING CASE. 

Tue Disciplinary Tribunal organized to try a 
charge of gambling brought against the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court and six Justices of 
the same, has now delivered judgment, to the 
effect that no evidence whatever has been ad- 
duced to prove thatthe accused Judges wereguilty 
of playing cards for money, and that, conse- 
quently, there has been no offence against the law. 
Quite a number of witnesses were examined by 
the Court, among them being several danseuses 
and keepers of restaurants, but the whole affair 
has ended in a fiasco, as we fully anticipated. 
It should never have been allowed to go forward 
for trial, in our opinion. 


JAPANESE MISCELLANEOUS STORE AT CHICAGO. 
AN idea was conceived that profitable results 
might be obtained by opening a store for the 
sale of miscellaneous Japanese manufactures in 
connection with the Chicago World’s Fair, but 
the project does not find favour in Japan owing, 
it is said, to the heavy expenses that would be 
incurred. The estimate is that if ten thousand 
dollars worth of goods are to be sent, a capital 
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of thirty thousand dollars would be required. 
We read that a conference is to be held at the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce on 
the roth instant, to settle the final fate of the 
project. 


THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE “SHOSO.IN.” 
Tue Imperial Household Department publishes 
a notice in the Oficial Gasedte that the anti- 
quities preserved in the Imperial store-house 
(Shoso-in) at Nara will be put out for the pur- 
pose of being aired, from the rst to the 31st of 
August, and that permission to sce them will 
be granted on due application. In the case of 
foreign employés the application must be made 
through their respective Departments or em- 
ployers, and in the case of other foreigners leave 
must be sought through their Ministers. Ap- 
plications have to be sent in by the 25th of this 
month, 


FAREWELL DINNER TO DR. BARLZ. 

We learn that the members of the Tokyo Club 
propose to entertain Dr. E. Baelz at a fare- 
well dinner in the Rokumeikan on the 2oth 
instant. Dr. Baelz has such a multitude of 
friends that some may possibly fail to be 
reached by the form of notice usual in these 
cases, especially asthe season does not encourage 
club-going. We therefore employ our columns 
to suggest that members desiring to be present 
should use all expedition in intimating their in- 
tention to the Secretary of the Club. 








NAGASAKI, 
Tue old Custom House at Megasaki, says the 
Rising Sun, a rotten and dilapidated building 
erected some seventeen years ago at consider- 
able expense, is now being demolished, just in 
time to save it from collapsing, having been 
replaced by a very handsome and substantial 
building on the opposite side of the road. A 
new examining shed is, we understand, to be 
erected on the sile of the old Custom House, 
as the present shed has long been found in- 
adequate to the requirements of the port. 





NICARAGUA. 
Tur Fi Shimpo says that Nicaragua has ap- 
proached Japan with the object of concluding a 
treaty of commerce and amity. There has never 
hitherto been any intercourse between Nicara- 
gua and Japan. It is therefore believed that the 
purpose of the treaty would be merely to secure 
Japanese immigrants to assist in developing the 
Central American Republic. No objections, 
however, present themselves on Japan's side, 
and the negotiations, according to our contem- 
porary, are likely to be soon undertaken. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BOURSE. 
Tue Pro and Anti-Bourse parties have for many 
months past been engaged in active warfare. 
We now read in the Hoch? Shimbun that a com- 
promise has been arrived at, and that the Govern- 
ment has decided not to abolish the hitherto 
existing Rice Exchange and Stock Exchange, 
but to establish a Bourse for the sale of other ar- 
ticles. The rules already drawn up will be modi- 
fied so as to suit theold and new Exchanges. 








NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Tux Manager of the Bank writes on Tuesday :— 
“TI beg to inform you that I have to-day received 
a telegram from London stating that reconstruc- 
tion of this Bank is probable.” 











THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
sant ae 
The Ministerial problem has entered a new 
phase. The Cabinet has been found positively 
disinclined to deliver the reins of Government 
into the hands of the Camera Statesmen on the 
basis proposed by the latter. Henceforth there 
are no longer to be any statesmen behind the 
curtain, and for good or for evil the Cabinet 
will have to shape its own course without any 
interference from outsiders. When Count Ma- 
tsukata accepted the Premiership last year, he 
did so, as the Michi Nichi Shimbun points out, 
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only on condition that he should always have 
the benefit of the friendly advice and support 
of the elder statesmen. Under those circum- 
stances, the Premier always on important oc- 
casions consulled Count Ito and others, who 
thus came to be openly regarded as the real 
possessors of power. This abnormal state of 
things at last culminated in the strange scene of 
afew outsiders deliberating on the destiny of 
the Ministry at the request of the Minister Pre- 
sident. It was at one time extremely probable 
that a new Cabinet would be formed by the 
statesmen of the first order, with Count Ito as 
Minister President. But the Ministers in power, 
who bad meanwhile been called various names 
by the press for their singular “ patience” and 
“meekness,” at last asserted their indepen- 
dence, and are now apparently quite deter- 
mined to pursue a strong course of policy to- 
wards the Opposition. As to the filling up of 
the vacancies various, reports were circulated, 
but finally the portfolio of Home Affairs fell to 
Mr. Kono, and that of Agriculture and Com- 
merce to Viscount Sano, the portfolio of Justice 
remaining still to be allotied. 


. 
* 

The press does not seem to regard the present 
Cabinet as likely to last long. But all papers 
without distinction of party are glad that the 
Ministers have distinctly severed their equivocal 
relations with the elder statesmen. In this re- 
spect, the repeated conferences of the Camera 
Statesmen, though leading to no positive result, 
have been productive of a most important nega- 
tive issue. The Michi Nichi Shimbun regrets 
that it has not been possible for the statesmen 
of the first order to return to power, and calls 
upon the present Ministers to allot the vacant 
portfolios as quickly as possible. Ina few days, 
says our contemporary, the public will be able 
to see whether Count Matsukata is prepared, as 
he once declared, to march forward even over 
the bodies of his opponents, or whether he is 
an irresolute and weak statesman. The 4/ai- 
nicht Shimbun criticizes the conduct of Count 
Matsukata on the present occasion as being 
impolite towards the Camera Statesmen, whose 
counsel he most earnestly solicited, but whose 
advice when given he has not hesitated to 
reject unceremoniously. But our contem- 
porary at the same time congratulates the Cabi- 
het on its severence of connection with the 
Camera Statesmen. The Katshin-fo organ 
sincerely hopes that the spirit of independence 
shown by the Ministers of State on the present 
occasion may be enduring. The $ij# Shimpo 
also congratulates the Cabinet on its new career 
of independence, for, says that journal, the Ca- 
binet’s curse has been, not the Diet, but the 
statesmen who stood behind the curtain, At 
the same time, the Zé thinks it very strange 
that the elder statesmen, whose advice has been 
so rudely rejected, do not show any signs of dis- 
satisfaction at the treatment they have received 
from their juniors. ‘T'wo explanations occur to 
our contemporary. The first is that the elder 
statesmen are perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement because there is a tacit understand- 
ing that they are to come into power very soon. 
The second that they know they can easily get 
into office whenever they please. 


* 
ae 


A few papers, like the Kokumin Shimbun 
and the Hochi Shimbun, believe, or pretend to 
believe, the rumour that the present Cabinet 
has decided to pursue a chdsen policy, that is, a 
policy of keeping independent of all political 
parties, These papers are very much excited 
over the rumour, and velemenily denounce the 
folly of pursuing such a retrogressive policy. 
For our own part, we fear that our worthy con- 
temporaries are tilting against a windmill. 














« 
are 

In certain quarters it is seriously believed 
that the so-called “ strong party” in the Go- 
vernment aims at the maintenance of power 
even at the point of the bayonet. Count Yama- 
gata is regarded as the leader of this section, 
and high spirited officers in the Army and Navy 
are said (o be its principal supporters. Among 
these persons, some, it is rumoured, have been 
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rash enough to remark that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it may become necessary to sus- 
pend the operation of the Constitution, What 
is very strange is that the Kokumin Kyokat 
(National Union) is regarded as a tool by 
which this militant policy is to be carri- 
ed out, Absurd as all this appears to the 
sober minded observer, it is none the less 
true that there are men who seriously be- 
lieve in the existence of such a party or move- 
ment in official ranks. The Nicht Nichi Shim- 
bun ridicules the silliness of attaching faith 
to the possibility of such a bold course at the 
present time. It is not indeed absolutely out of 
the question to maintain despotic or military 
sway in a constitutional or even republican 
country. But such things are abnormal, and 
only within reach of men like Caesar, Cromwell, 
or Napoleon. Is there such a man in Japan 
now? Count Yamagata has a splendid war re- 
cord, but he is deficient in some of the qualifica- 
tions of a statesman. Count Ito is shrewd and 
able, but he has no military achievement to 
strike the imagination of the people. Similar 
remarks apply to Count Inouye and Count 
Kuroda. Who else, asks the Wichi Nichi is 
competent to undertake so daring a course of 
policy? Viscount Shinagawa’s speech at the 
meeting of the National Union and that of Mr. 
Oiat the meeting of the Kwanto-kaf are generally 
regarded as savouring more of a militant spirit 
than of anything else. But a militant policy 
must be carried out, not by mere words, but by 
solid action. 
ae 

The Gambling Case has been finished so far 
as the legal side of the question is concemed, 
the accused Judges being acquitted, not on the 
ground of insufficiency of evidence, but on the 
ground of entire absence of evidence. The 
vernacular papers, which at first strongly called 
for the sacrifice of these Judges at the shrine of 
public morality, now turn round upon their ac- 
cusers and severely criticize the latter's rashness 
in causing such intense public excitement with- 
out any proof to establish the accusation. It is 
not to be understood that the vernacular papers 
regret the escape of the Judges from the clut- 
ches of the law. On the contrary, they are glad 
that Chief Justice Kojima and the others, all of 
whom enjoy a high reputation for professional 
capacity and general integrity of character, 
have been able to establish their innocence, 
The papers feat, however, that the matter 
will not end here, and that its effect will be 
to embitter still more the already strained re- 
lations between the two rival sections in the 
Department of Justice. The Choya Shimbun 
advises all the parties concerned to bury the 
present incident in oblivion, The Kokka? re- 
commends Chief Justice Kojima not to be be- 
trayed into the unmanly course of retaliating 
upon his accusers. ‘he Hochi Shimbun calls 
upon the accusers to resign their office; for it 
believes that the present case, being essentially 
different from an ordinary legal proceeding, 
those responsible for its inception are morally 
bound to abide by the consequences of their 
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The point that has attracted widest attention 
in connection with the judgment delivered in 
this case, is the circumsiance that the examina- 
tion of danseuses and restaurant keepers con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan Police Office was 
declared by the Judges of the Discipli- 
nary Court not to have been in accordance 
with law. It follows that the Metropolitan 
Police Office has been guilty of a breach 
of the Constitution, for the Constitution gua- 
rantees that ‘‘no Japanese subject shall be 
arrested, detained, tried, or punished, unless 
according to law.” ‘The papers call upon the 
Government to take proper steps in respect 
of this unconstitutional action of the police 


functionaries. 


* 
ame 


The rivalry between the Western and the 


Japanese schools of painting has awakened 
wide spread interest among the journalists of the 





capital. The students of the Western style of 


painting are severely criticized by the press for 
their rash and precipitate conduct. Not only 
have they withdrawn their application for send- 
ing pictures to the Chicago Exposition, but 
they are making much noise to arouse the 
attention of the public. They do not hesitate 
to attribute ignoble motives to the patrons of 
the Japanese style of painting. The Kokkat 
condemns their conduct as mean and con- 
temptible. They are, in our contemporary’s 
opinion, like the degenerate priests of the Sodo 
sect who have been servile enough to ask for 
the help of the laity in setding the internal 
troubles of their order. The Western school of 
painting is still in its infancy in this country, 
and if its students fail to find support 
and patronage, the blame is to be laid on 
the imperfections of their own works. On the 
other hand, the artists of the modern Japa- 
nese school, though falling very much short 
of the great masters of the old, are, compara- 
tively speaking, far above the level of their 
petulant rivals. The latter are advised to be 
independentand self-helping. Another journal, 
the Wippon, is of opinion that the policy of the 
Government with regard to pictorial art ought 
to be to give all possible protection to the Japa- 
nese school of painting so as to promote its 
further development, and to let alone the West- 
ern school so that it may attain free growth. 
Our contemporary thinks it a duty which each 
nation owes to humanity to develop and per- 
fect its own peculiar style of painting. On the 
other hand, the Nsppon recognizes the im- 
portance of receiving healthy stimulus from 
contact with alien schools of art; and in this 
respect the introduction of the Western style 
of painting cannot fail to contribute to per- 
fecting the national art of Japan. There are 
some painters of the Japanese school who en- 
tertain the erroneous idea that the students of 
the Western school are deadly enemies of their 
art. These prejudiced painters of the Japanese 
school, on the one hand, and the conceited 
students of the western school, on the other, 
who, ignoring the faults of their own work, show 
themselves ready to grumble and complain, are 
equally admonished to behave with more con- 
sideration and dignity. 





. - * 

The Fiji Shimpo joins the general cry for 
the adoption of a strong policy by Japan toward 
the Korean Kingdom. The recent attempt to 
blow up the residence of the Tai-won-kun does 
not seem to have led to any disturbance. But 
our contemporary is convinced that the penin- 
sular kingdom, like a latent volcano, may at 
any moment burst forth into eruption. The 
Japanese Government must substitute continual 
alertness for its present mood of indifference. 
Should Japanese interests suffer in the sequel 
of a disiurbance in Korea, the Government may 
try to lay the blame on the shoulders of the 
Opposition politicians who persistently reject 
the appropriations for the defence of the coun- 
try. But such a plea would be of little avail, 
for it is sure that, whatever may bave been the 
conduct of the Opposition, the nation will 
hold the Government responsible for any dis- 
aster abroad. Therefore the Government is 
recommended to give up its lukewarm attitude 
toward Korea. 3 


* 
ae 


With regard to the revocation of the privileges 
of extraterritoriality in the case of the Portuguese 
residents, the vernacular press applauds the step 
which the authorities have decided totake. Such 
a step, say the papers, is only just and proper. 

are 

The Vomiuré Shim}un recommends the Go- 
vernment to conclude a treaty of amity and 
commerce with the Republic of Nicaragua, in 
response to the latter's rumoured proposals. 
The canal now in process of construction across 
that country is destined to confer immeasurable 
benefits upon Japan, if the latter be only care- 
ful to take advantage of it. Such being the 
case, our contemporary exhorts the Government 
to open friendly relations with Nicaragua, es- 





pecially as the proposed treaty is reported to be 


on, the basis of perfect equality. 
Briginal iron? 3 
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THE CONFERENCE OF STATESMEN. 


+ 
T would seem thatthe great Conference 
of Statesmen inside and outside the 
Government—the Conference of four Mini- 
sters President and five Counts—has ended 
in a resolve to leave matters undisturbed. 
The Conference met at Count Martsu- 
KATA’S Mita residence on Sunday, the 
Camera Statesmen being Counts Ito, 
Kuropa, Inouve, YAMAGATA, and OYAMA. 
From ro a.m. until § p.m. the deliberations 
are said to have lasted. The topic of 
discussion was not the mere nomination 
of Ministers to hold the vacaut portfolios: 
that would not have required any such 
protracted consideration. What the Con- 
ference met to consider was whether there 
should be a complete re-construction of 
the Cabinet, so as to place statesmen of 
the first class at the head of the various 
Departments, or whether the portfolios 
should be left with their present holders, 
some of whom are not counted the strong- 
est men at the service of the State. The 
exact character of the Conference’s de- 
liberations is not known, but the Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun alleges that none of the 
Camera Statesman was willing to return 
to power at present, except on condi- 
tions which the Cabinet found difficulty 
in accepting. Finally Count MATSUKATA 
declared his readiness to pursue the policy 
hitherto followed by him, in the face of 
all obstacles, and the Camera Statesmen, 
on their side, announced that they con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary that the 
Cabinet should henceforth be wholly in- 
dependent, in obedience to which view 
they purpose hereafter to refrain from 
offering any advice. The Nicht Nicht 
congratulates the Cabinet on this issue, 
believing that the country will be better 
satisfied to see the statesmen in power 
acting entirely according to the guidance 
of their own judgment and accepting the 
full responsibilities of their position. At 
the same time, our contemporary regrets 
that the day has not yet come for organiz- 
ing a really strong Cabinet. It applauds 
Count MATsuKATA’S courage as well as 
the self-effacement of the Camera States- 
men, The latter, having concluded their 
business, are quick to leave the Capital. 
Count YAMAGATA has gone to Oiso ; Count 
Oyama to Numazu; Count INouye, will 
start immediately for Nikkoor Hakone, and 
Count Ito has returned to Odawara. 

It must remain more or less matter of 
conjecture what were the exact points 
upon which an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion was found to exist between the 
present Cabinet and the statesmen behind 
the curtain, But enough has been as- 
certained to show that, speaking broadly, 
the Camera Statesmen, led by Counts Ito 
and INOUYE, are persuaded that the time 
has not come for the Government to ally 
itself with any political party, and that the 
only course adapted to the true interests 














of the State is for the Government to 
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stand entirely aloof, in obedience to the 
spirit of the Constitution, leaving the 
various parties to attain stability or lapse 
into disintegration by processes quite in- 
dependent of official relationship. To 
follow this policy would involve sever- 
ance of all connection, direct 
direct, with the newly organized Kokumin 
Kyokai, and apparently those in power 
reconcile themselves at once to 


or in- 


cannot 
that course. 
another essential condition of the return 
of the Camera Statesmen to power would 
have been a charge of policy at the Home 
Office, involving the removal of Vice-Mini- 
ster SHIRANE as well as of several Gover- 
nors who made themselves conspicuous by 
excessive zeal during the recent general 
elections. Count MATSUKATA, himself a 
perfectly upright and patriotic man, would 
probably have accepted these conditions 
readily enough, but it is said that some of 
his colleagues were determined not to 
hand over the Administration on such a 
basis, and the Camera Statesmen, on their 
side, having no desire to assume office, but, 


{tis further rumoured that 


on the contrary, having consented to con- 
sider that contingency merely out of defer- 
ence to repeated requests, were very well 
content to leave things as they are for 
the present. If this review of the situa- 
tion be correct—and we are disposed to 


think that, in the main, it is trustworthy—| 


the newly organized National Union must 
be counted a potent factor in the political 
incidents of the time. For the rest, most 





people will be disposed to endorse the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun’s eulogy of Count 
MATSUKATA’S courage and loyalty to his 
colleagues. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


ere 
R. F. H. BALFOUR signifies very 
strong disagreement with us in re- 

spect of the Rev. A. H. Smitu’s “ Chinese 
Characteristics.” Mr. BALFOUR considers 
that gentleman better filted than any other 
foreigner in China to discuss the character 
of the Chinese, and speaks in emphatic 
terms of his great literary ability. We 
must at once confess to a want of full in- 
formation about Mr, SMITH. At the time 
of writing the unfavourable comments to 
which Mr. BALFouR takes exception, we 
knew Mr. SMITH only through the extracts 
republished from his volume by the S¢. 
James's Gazette, and did not identify him 
as the author of the essays which origin- 
ally appeared in the columns of the North 
China Daily News. Some of those essays 
we have read, and undoubtedly their peru- 
sal afforded us infinite pleasure, for, as 
Mr. BALFouR truly says, they show won- 
derful shrewdness, wit, and literary art. 
But they were not published over Mr. 
SMITH’S name by our Shanghai contem- 
porary, and the plain fact is that the name 
of their author has only now become known 
Mr. Batrour will see, if he refers 
to our comments, that we prefaced them 


gle 


to us. 





by avowing that we had not seen Mr, 
SmitH’s book. In fact we wrote of a Mr. 
SMITH to whom the St. fames's Gazette 
alone had introduced us. And if we are 
to judge Mr. Smitu’s book by the light of 
the London journal’s extracts, we cannot 
but speak of it in terms of strong con- 
demnation. Let us briefly recapitulate 
the ‘characteristics ” which it ascribes to 
the Chinese. First, “John Chinaman is 
the most credulous of mortals ;” secondly, 
“Che is without a rival in readiness to mis- 
understand the most simple statentents ;” 
thirdly,“ it is often very difficult for an or- 
dinary Chinese to catch on ;” fourthly, 
“his ideas move very slowly,” and “ noth- 
ing surprises him so much as an idea;” 
fifthly, “his mind is like a rusty old 
swooth-bore cannon, mounted on an old 
decrepit carriage, which requires much 
hauling about before it can be pointed at 
anything, and then it is sure to miss 
fire ;” sixthly, he is the victim of 
tellectual turbidity ;” and seventhly, “he 
has Now 
important generalizations, all, with the ex- 
ception of the last perhaps, exceedingly 
unfavourable to the Chinese. On what 
kind of evidence are they based? We 
tabulate the conclusions and the premises: 





“ine 


no nerves.” here are seven 


PREMISES, 
Scholars have been known to} 
ire whether there are a su 
jon in Europe. A Chi- 
nese audience, gathered by the 
roadside, has been apparently 
satisfied with the infurmat 
that plants grow upside down ii 
Europe. 

‘The first appearance of fo 
reign ladies riding side saddle 
gave rise to a tale that there is 
a variety of Occidental woman 
with only one leg. 

A country woman once ex- 
pressed the opinion that foreign 
children are white because their 
mothers lick them, 


CONCLUSIONS, 














John Chinaman is 
the most credulous 
of mortals, 


(the Chinaman is 
without a rival in 
readiness to mis. 
understand the sim- 
plest questions. 
mel you! The Chinaman finds 
would be | difficulty in * catch. 
ing on.” 
Nothing surprises a 
Chinaman so much 
asan ide, 
A Chinaman's mind 
is like a rusty old 
smooth-bore cannon 
mounted on an old 
Ldecrepit cartiige 
A Chinese cook, if asked = 


A cart driver, being desired 
to call the attention of his mas- 
ter's little boy to a baby camel 
among a drove, replied :—" If 
you should buy the 
could not raise it 











man, ifasked how old 
he is, does not reply imme. 
diately. 

A Chinaman, when he knocks 
at a gate, invariably answers 
the query “who is there?” by 











A Chinaman is the 
victim of intelle- 
tual turbidity 


he does not put salt into bread- 
cakes, answers “we do not put 
salt into bread-cakes.” 


When we read such reasoning as the above, 
we can form only one conclusion, namely, 
that Mr. Smirn, instead of studying Chi- 
nese character honestly and carefully, has 
merely sought opportunities to air his 
own smartness and facetie. Nothing 
is so easy as to turn things into ridi- 
cule. The lacune in one’s own powers 
of observation may be readily filled up 
with suggestions and inferences which 
sound very smart and are often diverting, 
but which in reality convert the pretended 
portrait into a monstrous caricature. The 
Chinaman, if interpreted by the light of 
the above extracts, becomes a ludicrous 
and contemptible kind of person; a fit 
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subject for feeble jokes and shallow wit. 
But, in point of fact—and here we are 
confident that Mr. BaLFour will bear us 
out—the individual Chinaman is about as 
bright, helpful, practical, and sensible a 
specimen of humanity as can be found in 
any country. To those who cannot look 
beyond the narrow horizon of their own 
scanty experiences and who judge every- 
thing by their own egotistical standards, 
there may be many “strange” elements 
in the Chinaman’s character. But it is 
very sure that the Chinaman finds just as 
much to marvel at in the character of the 
Occidental. We think it infinitely to be 
regretted that men undertaking to inter- 
pret the character of any people, should 
substitute shallow facetiz for logical in- 
duction, and build up sweeping generali- 
zations on fragments of isolated fact. Such 
writers are, in our opinion, the most effec- 
tual obstacles to the growth of mutual 


ing-house to the seat of justice to assume 
legal charge of the persons of his nationals 
and of the property of every one bringing 
suit against them. It does not matter how 
many or how few there may be of such 
wholly unqualified magistrates. Neither 
does it matter how many or how few may 
be the resulting miscarriages of justice. 
The fact is what we have to deal with, and 
certainly it is a sufficiently startling fact. 
Japan has frequently complained about it, 
and has pointed out, with manifest truth, 
that Foreign Powers which claim for their 
nationals exemption from her jurisdiction, 
are bound by every principle of justice 
and good faith, not to speak of the con- 
structive obligation imposed on them by 
the treaties, to provide an efficient sub- 
stitute for that jurisdiction. She has hither- 
to limited herself to protests, however, 
being more or less debarred by her own 
past tolerance from insisting upon a change 





understanding, and to the development of 
international friendliness. 





PORTUGAL AND HER FURISDIC- 
TION IN FAPAN. 
penile ek 
T is impossible to conceive a more strik- 


ing example of the beam in one’s own 
eye and the mote in one’s neighbour's, than 
is furnished, on the one hand, by the com- 
plaints of certain foreign critics against 
Japanese jurisdiction, and on the other, by 
the provision which certain foreign Powers 
make for the judicial control of their own 
subjects in Japan. 
entrusting foreigners to the jurisdiction of 
Japanese Criminal Courts it is persistently 
alleged that, though the Japanese Criminal 
Code and Code of Criminal Procedure re- 
present, with some minor exceptions, a 
very excellent body of laws, certainly good 
enough to warrant their extension to fo- 
reigners residing in Japan, yet the Magi- 
strates and Judges administering the 
Codes, though they have received a legal 
education and though they have satisfi- 
ed tests designed to ensure compe- 





Against the notion of 


in the case of minor Powers which have 
neglected their treaty obligation in this 
respect. But a case has now arisen 
of such flagrancy that some action more 
effective than mere protest has been deem- 
ed necessary. Portugal has always been 
a conspicuous offender in the matter of 
jurisdiction. At the outset the functions 
which by treaty she had constructively 
pledged herself to discharge were entrust- 
ed to merchant Consuls, whose competence 
did not extend beyond that of a commit- 
ting magistrate, subordinate to the tri- 
bunals in Macao. 
an offence was charged or a claim preferred 


In other words, when 


against a Portuguese subject in Japan, the 
Consul could only hold a preliminary ex- 
amination, and then refer to Macao for 
instructions. In the sequel of protests 
made by Japan at the first Treaty Revision 
Conference in 1882, a Portuguese Consul- 
General was appointed in Tokyo. But 
though this constituted a marked improve- 
ment in the sense that now, for the first 
time, did Portugal possess in Japan an 
official competent to render judicial deci- 
sions, it was, in truth, only a very partial 





tence, have not had sufficient training 
and experience to justify foreign con- 
fidence. Yet, while this pretext is so- 
lemnly iterated and re-iterated with every 
semblance of grave conviction, we have 
before our eyes the spectacle of Western 
Powers entrusting judicial functions in 
Japan to men absolutely without legal 
education of any kind, and moreover en- 
grossed in commercial affairs which con- 
stitute the business of their lives. There 
is only one expression applicable to such 
a contrast: it is supremely ridiculous. If 
it could be honestly claimed and proved 
that European merchants are gifted by 
heaven with some special judicial faculty, 
and are consequently competenttosit on the 
bench and administer laws with which they 
have no manner of expert acquaintance, 
then we might condone the monstrous 
farce of a trader, without any preliminary 


improvement, for the Consul-General’s 
jurisdiction did not extend beyond the dis- 
trict of Tokyo, where he was statione: 
cases occurring at the outports had still 
to be referred to Macao, after preliminary 
investigation. A flagrant miscarriage of 
justice at Nagasaki in 1886, owing to this 
exceedingly defective arrangement, re- 
sulted in a change by which the Con- 
sulate-General in Tokyo took the place 
of the Macao Court, and became the 
tribunal of reference for all cases occur- 
ing throughout Japan. But the Portuguese 
Government, impelled by motives of econo- 
my, recently resolved to remove this Con- 
sul-General, their only paid official in 
Japan, and his removal was not supple- 
mented by arrangements even for reverting 
to the inadequate and already condemned 
system which had prevailed before his ap- 
pointment. The Japanese Government 





training whatever, passing from his count- 
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as we have said, to insist upon a change in 
the case of Powers which, from the begin- 
ning, have been content to entrust, and 
have continued to entrust, judicial func- 
tions to Merchant Consuls, Japan is em- 
phatically and justly opposed to the in- 
auguration, at this eleventh hour, of a 
system of judicial Zatsser aller. The Con- 
stitution imposes upon the Government 
certain clear obligations towards the people 
of this empire with respect to the protec- 
tion of life and property and the pre- 
servation of peace and good order. The 
Government, if it delegates a portion of 
those obligations toa Foreign Power, is 
not thereby absolved from the duty of see- 
ing that they are efficiently discharged, 
neither can failure in such a matter be 
condoned by pleading neglect on the part 
It is the Con- 
stitutional duty of the Ruler of Japan to 
provide means for obviating all neglect 
of functions lying so close to the root 
of sound administration, Therefore Japan 
protested strongly against Portugal’s Zache. 
But Portugal took no notice of the pro- 
test. Whether the authorities at Lishon 
regarded the whole matter as too trivial 
to deserve attention, or whether they 


of any foreign Power. 


were engrossed by. other 
certain not only that they left Japan’s 
remonstrances unnoticed, but that they 
did not even think it worth while to 
convey to the Government in Tokyo the 
intimations usual in case of the removal of 
an official charged with diplomatic as well 
as Consular duties. 
difference or neglect, Japan doubtless felt 


affairs, it is 


In the face of this in- 


constrained to adopt a decisive course. 
She intimated to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment that inasmuch as Portugal, by failing 
to make any provision for the judicial 
control of her subjects in Japan, had ab- 
rogated the powers of jurisdiction extended 
to her by treaty, all Portuguese nationals 
within the limits of the Japanese empire, 
should, after a certain date, be considered 
judicable by Japanese tribunals. Portu- 
gal had ample time to avert this contin- 
gency. She might have intimated that 
the necessary arrangements would be 
made independently, or that the judicial 
functions in question would be delegated 
to duly qualified Consular Authorities 
of some other Power. But she~ preferred 
to maintain her silence of indifference 
or neglect. Finally, being again offi- 
cially approached on the eve of the date 
originally named by Japan, she merely 
replied that an answer should be given in 
due time. Such a method of conducting 
international relations cannot be consider- 
ed either courteous or practical. If the 
officials at the Portuguese Foreign Office 
regarded Japan’s intimation as an empty 
menace, they were mistaken, If they 
counted the affair too unimportant to at- 
tract speedy attention, they will perhaps 
find less difficulty in reconciling themselves 
to its issue. Japan has not proceeded 


with, any unbecoming haste. Having 
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allowed a considerable interval to elapse 
after the fixed date, she now formally 
proclaims that Portugal has practically ab- 
rogated the powers of jurisdiction extended 
to her by treaty within Japanese territory, 
and that, henceforth, Portuguese subjects 
in this empire shall be judicable by Japa- 
nese tribunals. Portugal may cry out, but 
she has only herself to blame. If she can- 
not afford to discharge the international 
obligations which she hasdeliberately as- 
sumed by treaty, then she forfeits her title 
to enjoy the privileges conferred by treaty. 
Her position in Japan has thus become 
distinctly peculiar. She has in this coun- 
try about 140 subjects, who henceforth 
forfeit the one privilege that constitutes a 
kind of equivalent for the restrictions im- 
posed upon foreign trade and travel. We 
can be tolerably sure that the Japanese 
Government will not re-surrender the juris- 
diction now assumed. Portuguese subjects 
in this empire have finally passed under 
Japanese jurisdiction, and in exchange for 
the valued privilege of being tried by their 
own tribunals, they obtain nothing what- 
ever. With Portugal’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments we can sympathise, but it is 
difficult to find any excuse for the careless- 
ness and neglect of treaty obligations shown 
by her in this matter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


SEAMEN LEFT BEHIND AT HAKODATE, 





‘To Tue Eprror or THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—In your issue of the 2nd a correspondent 
accuses me of ‘great injustice” towards the 
Captain of the 1. H. Meyer. Well, if helping 
to feed the men while ashore here, and subscr 
ing to pay their passage to Yokohama, means i 
justice to the Captain, then I admit the claim, 

Mr. Henson says:—‘ The four men left behind 
here were deserters from the vessel 7’’—that’s his 
ion not mine. Again he says: “the Master 
did all possible to get them back, after waiting two 
day’s for the Police to bring in the men, without 
result, the master,” &c, Surely this is too utterly 
absurd, when Mr. Henson knows or oughit to know, 
“that neither he nor the captain notified, either 
verbally or in writing, the Police that the men 
were wanted. He also knows that the Captain must 
give a written description of the men to the In- 
spector of Police before they can be called deser- 
ters; all the information the Police got about the 
matter was from a butcher, who told the Police 
lie had seen four sailors walking on the Kameda 
road, I myself saw the Captain, within a hundred 
yards of the men, but it is really too good to say 
the ship was kept waiting two days for the Police 
to do what they were not notified about. ‘There is 
no injustice in this, I suppose. : 

Hoping you will excuse me for troubling you 


with this matter. 
Yours truly, OLD SAILOR. 


Hakodate, 4th July 


‘THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND 
POSITIVISM. 


To Tae Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.’” 

Sip,—The part played by Dr. Westcott in bring- 
ing the late strikes in Durham to an end, has 
naturally attracted a good deal of public attention ; 
for such intervention is by no means common 
amongst the ranks of the clergy ; and the instances 
in which, when exercised, it has been successful, 
are raver still. 

How to reconcile the contending claims of capi 
tal and labour, is one of the most difficult as well 
as most urgent of the problems of our time, and 
many are tie plans for solving it that have been, 
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and continue to be, propounded. One much- 
favonred proposal is, by co-operation amongst the 
workmen to get tid of the capitalist class altoge 
ther; some more moderate reformers advocate 
profit sharing as the specific; there are others, 
like Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, who would 
relieve the labourers by nationalizing the land, or 
like Mr. Henry George by throwing the burden 
of taxation entirely on the landowners; whilst a 
still more numerous class, represented by such 
rs as Mr. Edward Bellamy, the Fabian 
Society, etc., place their hopes in one or another 
form of State Socialism. However great the diver- 
sity of these multifarious schemes, there is one 
feature common to them all: they agree in seeking 
to remedy industrial anarchy by purely material 
means, economical, legislative, or political. 

There is, however, in the field an entirely differ- 
ent school of thought, which views these recurring 
conflicts between labour and capital as but the 
outward material symptoms of an inward spiritual 
malady; a malady which admits, therefore, of 
only a moral cure. This school demonstrates that 
wealth is a social product and ought to be devoted 
to social ends, that the capitalist is as indispens- 
able as the workman; that both are social func- 
tionaries, living by the work of others, and th 
fore bound in return to work for others. Confining 
legislation to the protection of tights, it would 
rely for the enforcement of social duties solely 
on public opinion, directed by a new. scien- 
tific priesthood, or body of philosophic teachers, 
whose authority would rest solely on their com- 
petence to demonstrate the truths of science 
eral, and more particularly of their own special 
sciences—Sociolugy and Morals. Such, in neces 
sarily bald and meagre outline, is the Positive 
solution of the industrial problem. As a deduction 
from the scientific analysis of human nature, and 
of the structure of the social organism, it proves 
that the proper remedy for industial wiong-doing 
is to get at the conscience, whether of the capitalist 
or the workman ; and that, to be effective, it must 
be systematically applied by an organized body of 
teachers; or in other words, bya new spiritual power. 

What chance in the struggle for popular ac- 
ceptance this latter or spiritual doctrine has of 
overcoming its materialist rivals is a point on which 
opinions may well differ. The lively editor of 
The Review of Reviews has lately assured his 
readers, in bis confident oracular manner, that 
Positivism is as antiquated as the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. On the other hand, acuter 
critics than Mr. Stead have found the defect 
of Comte’s teaching to lie in rather the opposite 
direction, that of being too far in advance of 
its time. Be that, however, as it may; the point 
I wish to bring out is, that the method of procedure 
by which the Durham strikes have been so happily 
terminated is essentially that which was enunciated 
by Comte over a generation ago as the proper or 
scientific method ; and which has many a time since 
been scoffed at as unpractical, chimerical, Popish, 
antiquated, and all the rest of it. 

But, it may be objected, may not this corre- 
spondence between the action of the English prelate 
and the theory of the French philosopher be a 
mere fortuitous coincidence? Is there any warrant 
for obtruding the mention of Positivism in connec 
tion with Dr. Westcott’s name in this matter? I 
venture to think that there is. Some of his pub- 
lished writings show that the Bishop has studied 
Comte’s great religious work, the Positive Polity.” 
Nay, it is even rumoured that he has had the 
candour’ and the courage to acknowledge some 
obligation to it for spiritual benefit. Surely, then, 
it is not an entirely groundless assumption that the 
suggestion and the success of his recent mediation 
are lo some extent attributable to his knowledge 
of the luminous teaching of the Founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. 


Vours faithfully, 
Hakodate, July 4th, 1892. 















































J.C. H. 


TO THE “X.” CLASS OF CRITICS. 


To THe Epitor oF Tue “ JAPAN Matu.” 

Sir,—If such effusions as the letter of your 
correspondent“ X.”—no doubt a “ Reverend” 
—are allowed to appear in your columns, such 
a letter as will make the cheeks of every 
Japanese burn with indignation, if there is 
man left amongst them to whom the honour of 
his mother, wife, or sister is dear, and I trust the 
honour of Japanese men has not been buried with 
the sword vi the samurai, 1 can only come to the 
conclusion that your intention is to give such cor- 
respondents rope enough to hang themselves with. 
T_tust- you will permit. me to protest against 
X25" calumnies in termsas strong as those which 
these Brother Hankyards ” aud “ Chadbauds * 
use between themselves, and against others, in 
their so-called “religious” discussions. Apostles 
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of love, peace, and charity that covers a multitude 
of sins, do these call themselves who thus traduce 
defenceless, patient, self-denying women? Do 
they call themselves servants of God and followers 
of Christ? ‘The very names of God, Cluist, 
and religion are prostituted in their slanderous 
mouths; there is not one amongst them man 
enough, Christian enough, to utter a single word 
of protest, But others have protested in your 
journal; I have protested; I do so again. This 
time I shall send my protest all over Japan and 
all over the world wherever the English tongue 
is spoken, the tongue of honest and’ honourable 
men, that was never meant to be prostituted to 
such’ uses as those to which “X." puts it. For 
never, during the ten years that I have lived 
in this country, haverI seen such falsehoods in 
print as this anonymous slanderer of Japanese 
women has uttered. [have a right and the duty 
to defend them, for what happiness has fallen to 
my lot is due to one of them, Lest there be any 
mistake let me reproduce what the “ Reverend "” 
“X.,," whose identity is but thinly veiled, has to 
say, It is as follow: 

‘The perfect woman-wife of Japan must bea some- 
thing to which the very knowledge or perception of 














- | purity or honour is unknown : a chattel, a mere bit of 


gootis in her owner's hands, she is passed from father 
to so-called husband, or from one to another without 
her own will; without her own cognisance, she is called 
upon to sacrifice, at the bidding of another, her very 
crown and privilege of womanhood; she is to make 
herself that which for ever blots out all prospect of 
true womanliness ; which debases those who demand 
and those who allow, and by that act she is to win the 
honour due to filial piety ; filial—what sense of father- 
hood or sonhood or daughter-hood exists in such a 
nation? Has that maiden ever known the meaning 
of the word “mother”? Is she ever to know of i 
her own life? Task every honest Japanese to refute 
me ifhe can. Task every one of that noble-hearted 
minority which has realised a happier standard, whe- 
ther that result was not found by breaking, and only 
by breaking, with Japanese custom and tradition. 

To the majority of Japanese women then, the 
wives and daughters of the peer and the peasant 
alike, to the same women, then, whose womanly 
virtues and noble qualities of heart and mind have 
so often and so justly been extolled in the same 
columns in which they are now so grossly slandered 
by an “X.,” the very knowledge or perception 
of honour and purity is unknown? Verily it is 
impossible adequately to reply to such vileness 
of the pen. Assuming, however, for arguments 
sake, that a community were infested with a loath 
some disease, would it be the place of a physician, 
pure in mind and honest of purpose, to diag his 
patients on a platform and exhibit their sores to 
the world! One consequence would be that he 
would be spurned by his patients, and ano- 











rther that the honourable members of his profession 


would strike him off the rolls. But the medical 
quack finds it necessary to blow his trumpet in the 
market, and administer his nostrums to unwilling 
or but half willing victims on a platform, 
view of an open-mouthed crowd, and the reli- 
gious quack, the more dangerous of the two, does 
the same. The difference is that there is no one 
to strike him off the rolls. But, says “X.,” there 
is ‘noble hearted minority which bas realized 
a happier standard,” to be sure, under his guid- 
ance. What a shallow artifice this is! The ob- 
ject is to meet any one who may be man enough 
to stand up for the defence of his mother, wife, or 
sister, with the reply that he, of course, belongs to 
“the noble-hearted minority” and that what was 
said was not meant to apply to him, but to his 
neighbour and his family, But his neighbour is 
his fiend. Oh, well then, it does not apply to 
his neighbour either, but to his neighbour's 
neighbour, to another street, to another city, to 
another province, to anyone in fact not within 
sight or hearing, or anyhow not unpleasantly near, 
But, Sir, Land others whose sentiments I express, 
understand all this thoroughly. 

“X."" must have been writing under some strong 
sense of personal injury or disappointment, for 
otherwise he could have scarcely allowed hjs bias 
to carry him so far as to call upon all honest 
Japanese to refute, if they can, that to their 
mothers, wives, and sisters, honour and purity 
are unknown, that they have not and cannot have 
any conception of the closest family ties, unless, T 
suppose, they acknowledged the “ Reverend” 
“X."" as their shepherd. It seems they do not, 
and the irate “ Reverend” pays them out in print. 
Now I, in turn, ask every Japanese, honest or 
dishonest, no matter, as long ashe is aman: Will 
Japanese, nobles and commoners,—for  X.” ex 
cepts tone, except a mysterious “ noble-hearted 
minority ”—permit him, from an ambush on their 
own soil, to spit into the faces of their wives and 
mothers without opening their mouths in their de- 
fence? If they do, the sooner they make beasts of 
burden of themselves between the shalts of ajinriki- 
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sha, whom any one may abuse and drive about for 
ten cents, the better; if they do, let them no longer 
call themselves men, or claim the respect due to 
men; if they let the women of Japan take their place, 
whilst the men nurse children and use the broom. 
What an outcry there was in the Isoda case, by 
the Japanese press, in defence of a woman whose 
conduct in the matter was, to say the least, doubt- 
ful. What precautions are there not taken to 
prevent frail Japanese women from leaving the 
country, for fear that they might abroad lead lives 
that would reflect discredit upon Japan. But in 
Japan, in the country that is so anxious for the 
reputation of her daughters in foreign lands, 
any one may call them all that is vile, deny them 
every womanly virtue, and yet no Japanese will 
say the slanderer nay. What must the world, 
reading these calumnies but not knowing them 
to be such, think of Japan, if they go forth un- 
challenged. Must not the natural conclusion be, 
that the husbands and sons of such women are 
equally deficient in honour and virtue, and could 
the correctness of such a conclusion be denied ? 
What, on the other hand, must we think of men, 
who, under the cloak of religion, cajole the Japanese 
authorities into letting them live outside of settle- 
ment limits, on the pretext of teaching all that is 
good, noble, and useful, and who then hunt in the 
gutters and cesspools of society for plague-spots, 
and proclaim with clappings of hands and re- 
joicings that they have found them—found them, 
ay, in places where anyone, whose prurient tenden- 
cies and low tastes prompt him to such resorts, 
is sure to find what he seeks, in Japan and in any 
othercountry. Were there a telescope to carry so 
far,“ X.” would not be satisfied until he discovered 
plague-spots in the moon and the stars, for a man 
must have an object in life. But is that the 
“work ’’—a much abused term—he and his like 
were sent todo in Japan, and is that all that Japan 
has to expect of them? A drop of milk, a drop of 
honey, and a drop of poison. I shall ot hesitate 
to employ whatever gift of speech I possess for the 
purpose of exposing these traducers. Finally, [beg 
to thank my Tokyo and Yokohama friends for the 
approval which they have expressed, unsolicited, of 
a previous letter of mine in your journal on a simi« 
lar subject. Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for the 
courtesy of your columns, and most sincerely hop- 
ing that I may never have to address you again 
on_a similar topic, 

Iam, yours very truly, 

Tokyo, July 5th, 1892. 


(Our correspondent is mistaken as to *X’ lentity : the 
latter is neither a missionary not a Reverend.—Eb. J.M.] 

















F. SHROEDER. 











YOKOHAMA HARBOUR. 


To tHe Eptror or THe “Japan Mai.” 

Sir,—It certainly is fair that warships should 
menace a foe—but it is very unfair that they 
should come into the port of a friendly Power and 
bea menace to the shipping of that port, This, 
practically, is the case in Yokohama, The break- 
water, now in rapid course of construction, has 
confined the channel, or fairway, for ingress or 
egress: and warships with great persistency 
anchor almost immediately inside of the break- 
water, and as they foul the fairway it makes 
navigation doubly dangerous. They are also sur- 
rounded by a large number of sampans, moored 
about half a ship’s length off them, which adds to 
the danger 

I have ventilated this grievance, which would re- 
sult in an evil if a serious accident were to occur, 
hoping that some remedy may be applied. It 
seems that a remedy could easily be found by ap- 
pointing a “ Harbour Master,” who would 
inaugurate some system in the berthing of war and 
other ships. Such a step would be greatly appre- 
ciated by all Master Mariners frequenting the port. 

‘With all respect, [ venture to hope that this ap- 
peal may meet with some consideration at the 
hands of those who may have the power to alter 
the existing state of affairs, and that something 
may be done before evil happens. 


Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RENNIE TIPPLE, 
Master, Steamer Sendai Maru. 
July roth, 1892. 























"A SILLY PERSON.” 


To tHe Epitor of THe “Japan Malt.” 
Sin,—In your issue of to-day you speak of “a 


certain Mr. Arthur H. Smith,” author of * Chinese | 1 
as “evidently an ignorant prig, |‘ 


Characteristics,” tp 
who does not hesitate to base monstrously ridicul- 
ous generalizations on his own equally monstrous 
ignorance.” 





I wish to say that if I were as€d"o_name or i Kentaro, shizoku, 
Bigitzed by GOO é 


man, par excellence, who, in my humble judgment, 
understands the Chinese better than any other 
man I can think of, I should unhesitatingly name 
the Rev. Arthur H. Smith of Tientsin. I consider 
Mr. Smith the very highest authority upon the 
subject ; he has lived for many years in the interior, 
and devoted himself to the study of the Chinese 
character as no other man, to my knowledge, has 
ever done. He is well known to English readers 
in China as one of the shrewdest and wittiest of 
writers—a man to whom we are all grateful for 
much keen enjoyment, as well as for the en- 
couragemunt he has afforded to those who could 
otherwise have taken but a languid interest in the 
strange people among whom they dwell. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


FREDERIC H. BALFOUR. 





Tokio, July 13th, 1892. 


A MISTAKE. 


‘To THe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sirn,—Thanking you for the insertion of my 
letter to the “'X.” class of critics, I beg to apolo- 
gise to whom it may concern for mistaking him to 
be a Reverend and missionary. ‘Ihe style of 
“X25” letter scarcely left room for any other con- 
clusion, especially as it bore a strong resem- 
blance to a similar letter that appeared some time 
ago, so that I and five or six others were under the 
same impression with regard to it—an impression 
Tam sincerely glad to know was an erroneous one, 
and I shall take the first opportunity that offers to 
make the amende honorable, in addition to this 
apology, which I trust will be accepted in view of 
the strong and unwarranted provocation given. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 





F, SHROEDER. 
Tokyo, July 13th, 1892. 








IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY GRADUA- 
TION CEREMONY. 
—— 

The presentation of diplomas to graduates of 
the Imperial University took place on Sunday 
in the Eng g College. Professor Kato, Pre- 
sident of the University, and Count Oki, Minister 
of State for Education, delivered addresses during 
the proceedings, which were replied to by one 
of the graduates on behalf of his fellows. H.I.H. 











the Crown Prince was present during the cere- 
mony. The following is the list of graduates :— 


Cortece or Law. 
FIRST LAW SECTION. 
Mizuno Rentaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Aoki Kikuo, shizoku, Nara Prefecture, 
Yamaza Yenjiro, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture: 
Kuzu Kanzo, shizoku, Iwate Prefecture, 
Masaki Naohiko, heimin, Osaka. 
Hirano Kentaro, shizoku, Okayama Prefecture, 
Hiraoka Teitaro, heimin, Hyogo Prefecture. 
Nakamura Takezo, heimin, Tokyo. 
Kugo Genichiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Fukuwara Ryojiro, shizoku, Miye Prefecture. 
Fuwa Hikomaro, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture, 
Matsumura Toshio, heimin, Osaka, 
Yokoyama Kotaro, shizoku, Saitama Prefecture. 
Kasai Shinichi, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
Hida Yeijiro, heimin, Oita Prefecture. 
Yamazaki Tetsuzo, shizoku, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Umeura Teimei, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Hirabayashi Yeijuro, heimin, Tokyo, 
Takane Toramatsu, heimin, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
Nozoye Juichi, shizoku, Nagasaki Prefecture. 
Karasumaru Mitsuomi, peer, Tokyo. 
Shiraishi Motojiro, heimin, Miyagi Prefecture. 
Suwa Shoichi, shizoku, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Kuda Saishu, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture. 
Kitazato Kesao, heimin, Kumamoto Prefecture. 
Okita Toranosuke, shizoku, Gifu Prefecture. 
SECOND LAW SECTION. 
Iwatsuki Reijiro, shizoku, Shimane Prefecture. 
Iriye Yoshiyuki, heimin, Tochigi Prefecture. 
Okamura Shi, shizoku, Ibaraki Prefecture. 
Kajiyama Yentaro, heimin, Hiroshima Prefecture. 
Matsuoka Yoshimasa, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Asami Rintaro, shizoku, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Mine Hachiro, shizoku, Miyagi Prefecture. 
Mayezawa Nariyoshi, heimin, Tokyo. 
Yamaga Jirokichi, shizoku, Hiroshima Prefecture. 
Date Mineichiro, heimin, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Oda Yosozu, shizoku, Saga Prefecture. 
jo Tsunemaru, heimin, Miye Prefecture. 
ima Heijiro, shizoku, Hiroshima Prefecture. 
utsumi Sadajiro, heimin, Ibaraki Prefecture. 
Ogawa Heikichi, heimin, Hokkaido. 
Fujinami Motoo, shizoku, Oita Prefecture, 
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Miyako Keizaburo, shizoku, Ibaraki Prefecture. 
Zen Shojivo, shizoku, Osaka. 
Yamanaka Kenkichi, shizoku, Yamaguchi Prefec- 
ture. 
Hadano Kenzo, heimin, Hiroshima Prefecture. 
Tsuzumi Rennosuke, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Yokumori Ryata, heimin, Okayama Prefecture. 
Tsuji Hideharu, shizoku, Tokyo. 
THIRD LAW SECTION. 

Ikeda Juzaburo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Yamamoto Hiji, shizoku, Ehime Prefecture. 
Nakao Tamotsu, heimin, Miyazaki Prefecture. 
Koboshi Shosaki, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Inouye Hisoka, shizoku, Chiba Prefecture. 
Saigo Masakichi, heimin, Tokyo. 
Tomi Teitaro, shizoku, Ehime Prefecture. 
Noda Isamu, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
Hayashi Ryutaro, shizoku, Wakayama Prefecture. 
Murai Jujico, shizoku, Kumamoto Prefecture. 

POLITICAL. SCIENCE SECTION. 
Inaba Kinichiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Kudo Yutei, shizoku, Iwate Prefecture. 
Akibo Shinzaburo, shizolu, Miyagi Prefecture. 
Iwao Tatsumi, shizoku, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Kumagai Kiichiro, heimin, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Ito Shutaro, shizoku, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Matsumoto Teizaburo, heimin, Ehime Prefecture. 
Tsuneoka Kennosuke, shizoku, Osaka. 
Wakimoto Nabematsu, shizoku, Yamagata Pre- 

fecture. 




















Cotzece or Mepicinz. 
Miyake Soku, shizoku, Tokushima Prefecture. 
Tanaka Nayetaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Nakahara Teiyei, heimin, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Umebara Junichi, heimin Osaka. 
Kako Toji, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
Momose Genkei, heimin, Hyogo Prefecture. 
Kuribara Yeinosuke, heimin, Saitama Prefecture. 
Ito Sukehiko, shizoku, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Tsuda Tokuyuki, heimin, Miye Prefecture. 
Sasakura Yeizaburo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Sase Ushihachi, heimin, Tokyo. 
Furokawa Ichijiro, heimin, Tokushima Prefecture. 
Watanabe Rai, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Kodo Yoju, heimin, Kanagawa Prefecture. 
Nakanishi Kametaro,heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
Tamura Mitsunaki, shizoku, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
Izumi Tetsutaro, heimin, Tokyo, 
Kojima Hisashi, shizoku, Okayama Prefecture. 
Nakagawa Juzen, shizoku, Hyogo Prefecture. 
Asahiina Shinzo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Suzuki Shinchi, shizoku, Niigata Prefecture. 
Hondo Tsunejiro, shizoku, Iwate Prefecture. 
Ando Keijiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Noda Choko, shizoku, Hokkaido, 
Omura Kukataro, heimin, Shiga Prefecture, 
Nagamatsu Shonosuke, shizoku, Yamagata Pre- 
fecture. 
Mamibayashi Genshin, heimin, Nagano Prefec- 
ture. 
Katakura Keikyo, heimin, Miyagi Prefecture. 
Kumasaka Yanoji, heimin, Niigata Prefecture. 
Tada Satosu, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Akinaga Kaitaro, shizoku, Saga Prefecture. 
Wake Toshikiyo, shizoku, Okayama Prefecture. 
Kojima Takazato, heimin, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
Contece or Enctnesrine. 
SECTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Hattori Shikajiro, heimin, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
Ando Mitsutaro, shizoku, Ehime Prefecture, 
Noda Rokuji, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture, 
Nai Kyusuke, shizoku, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Hori Sannosuke, shizoku, Hokkaido. 

Ogi Hiroshi, shizuku, Kagoshima Prefecture. 
Yasuda Fujimaro, shizoku, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
SECTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Sakuma Tsunataro, heimin, Nara Prefecture. 
SECTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
Kato Chido, shizoku, Nagano Prefecture. 
Hyuga Shosaku, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture. 
SECTION OF ELKCTRICITY. 
Nakahara Iwazaburo, shizoku, Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture. 
Otake Senjiro, heimin, Gifu Prefecture. 
Watatsu Yotaro, shizoku, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
Kajiura Juzo, shizoku, Tottori Prefecture. 
SECTION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Ito Chuta, shizoku, Yamagata Prefecture. 
Yamashita Keijiro, shizoku, Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture. 
Mamizu Hideo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Kawaai Ikuji, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture, 
Tajima Tanezo, heimin, Tokyo. 
CTION OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
o, heimin, Gifu Prefecture. 
SECTION OF MINING AND METALLURGY. 
Komura Koroku, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture, 
Hattori Susumu, shizoku, Hyogo Prefecture. 
Imaizumi Kaichiro, heimin, Gumma Prefecture. 
Yamaguchi Toshikatsu, shizoku, Saitama Prefec- 
ture. 


















































Of Megurb Suyenojo, shizoku, Miyagi Prefecture. 
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Coutece op Lirerature. 
SECTION OF PuILosoPity. 
Tachibana Senzaburo, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefec- 
tute. 
Sonoda Shukei, heimin, Wakayama Prefecture, 
SECTION OF JAPANUSE LITHRATURE 
Yoshiga Yaichi, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
SECTION OF HISTORY. 
Urai Koichivo, shizoku, Tokyo, 
Cotece or Science. 
SECTION OF MATHEMATICS. 
Matsui Kisaburo, shizoku, Ishileawa Prefecture. 
SUCTION OF ASTROMONY. 
Kimura Vei, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture. 
SECTION OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mizushima Kyutaro, heimin, Hokkaido. 
Nakamura Kiyoji, heimin, Tokyo. 
SECTION OF CHEMISTRY. 
Taiko Vukichi, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture. 
SCTION OF ZOOLOGY. 
Fujita Reishin, heimin, Tokyo. 
SECTION OF BOTANY. 
Kenjiro, shizoku, Ishikawa Prefecture. 


SECTION oF GROLOGY. : 
Yamagami Manjiro, heimin, Yamaguchi Prefec+ 
ture. 





Fui 





CoLtece ov AGRICULTURE. 
FIRST SECTION. 

Miyahara Tadamasa, shizoku, Nagano Prefecture. 

Kagayama Tatsushiro, shizoku, Fukui Prefecture. 

Kikuchi Kumajiro, heimin, Ibaraki Prefecture. 

Kano Tatsuo, heimin, Tokyo. 

Kusakabe Juntaro, shizokn, Tokyo. 

Seki Tovotaro, shizokn, Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Yazaki Gaihachi, shizoleu, Nagano Prefecture. 

Naleamura Kanae, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture, 

Obata Kenkichi, heimin, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

Haruna Gonso, shizoku, Saitama Prefecture. 

Shigematsu Tatsuichi, shizoku, Ehime Prefecture. 

Suge Saitsn, shizoku, Kumamoto Prefecture. 

Komatsu Saigo, shizoku, Wakayama Prefecture. 

Abe Tokukichiro, heimin, Akita Prefecture. 

Hara Ki, heimin, Hokkaido. 

Yoshikawa Suketeru, shizoku, Hokkaido. 

Takeda Soshichiro, heimin, Okayama Prefecture, 

lida Kono, heimin, Ibaraki Prefecture. 

Suzuki Takitaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Ishiwatari Shigetane, heimin, Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture. 

Ema Teijiro, heimin, Shizuoka, Prefecture. 

Ono Hikotaro, shizoku, Fuknoka Prefecture. 

SECOND SECTION. 

Machida Sakulichi, shizoku, Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture. 

Naoi Ichisuke, shizoku, Chiba Prefecture. 

Miyake Kenkichi, shizoku, Niigata Prefecture, 

SECTION OF FORESTRY. 

Sato Gingoro, shizoku, Miye Prefecture. 

lidani Tamezo, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture, 

Kimura Masao, shizoku, Wakayama Prefecture. 

Koteda Hikoji, shizoku, Nagasaki Prefecture. 

Moriyama Tametaro, shizoku, Saga Prefecture, 

Shibata Yoshio, heimin, Shiga Prefecture. 

Katsumata Shigeyasu, shizoku, Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture. 

Mayeda Yuzuru, heimin, Shiga Prefecture. 

Mochizuki Tsune, heimin, Yamanashi Prefecture. 

Tanaka Yutaro, heimin, Nagano Prefecture. 

Hachinobe Michiro, shizoku, Saga Prefecture. 

Uchiyama Fusakichi, heimin, Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture. : 

Suzuki Kaoru, heimin, Miyagi Prefecture. 

Kazama Gengo, shizoku, Bukuoka Prefecture. 

Yamaguchi Shinobu, shizoku, Nagasaki Prefecture. 

Nishida Mataji, heimin, Fukushima Prefecture, 

Miki Ryutaro, shizoku, Gumma Prefecture. 

Nakamuta Goro, shizoku Saga Prefecture. 

Sasaki Wasakn, heim Aomori Prefecture. 

Shiozawa Ren, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Hara Itokichi, heimin, Nagano Prefecture. 

Hirota Shinyei, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Fukuda Sukesaburo, shizokn, Shimane Prefecture. 

Inouye Shokei, shizoku, Vamagata Prefecture. 

Aiura Teijiro, shizoku, Saga Prefecture. 

VETERINARY SECTION. 

Muto Kiichiro, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Hamaguchi Tsuramatsu, heimin, Miye Prefecture. 

Kaji Teijiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Uchimura Hyozo, shizoku, Tokushima Prefecture. 

Kobayashi Shoichi, shizoku, Gumma Prefecture. 

Vamagachi Veijiro, heimin, Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Aoyama Tetsunosuke, shizoku,Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Yasui Zunnosuke, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Saito Kimpei, shizoku, Fukui Prefecture, 

Kato Yozaburo, heimin, Miyagi Prefecture. 

Minamisawa Kwanuosuke, shizoku, Nagano Pre 
fecture. 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
= 

The distribution of prizes to the scholars attend- 
ing the Victoria Public School took place in the School 
House, Bluff, on Wednesday afternoon, in the pre 
scence of a large assembly of parents and friends. 
H.B.M. Consul, James Tioup, Esq., occupied the 
chait, and was ‘supported by Mr. W. B. Walter, 
Mr. A. J. Wilkin (lion, sec.) Mr. Stone, Mr. Hin 
ton, late head master, etc 

‘The CHairman in opening the proceedings 1e 
marked that in his school days the presentation 
of prizes to successful scholars only took place once 
a year, he therefore congratulated the boys of the 
Victoria school upon living in better times, for it 
was only a short time since he had had the plea 
sure of being present at a similar ceremony in that 
school. He would have several things to say tv 
them later on, but would defer his speech until Mr. 
Fardel, their head-master, had presented his report 
on the working of the school for the two-thirds of 
the year just past.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Fare said he would first ask the company 
to welcome among them again Mr, and Mrs. Hin 
ton, who had just come back to Yokohama for a 
short visit.—(Lond applause.) He was sure they 
were all glad to see them both again. When the 
applause had ceased, the speaker proceeded to 
read out the position which each lad occupied iv 
the school, which was regulated by the number of 
marks each obtained in class. It was as follows: 
—rst class: Allcock, mi, 6253 Poole, ma, 591; 

argent, 416. 2nd class: Braess, 646; Poole, mi, 
542; Pohl, ma, 5373 Wheeler, ma, 493; Russell, 
4753 Allcock, ma, 434; Wheeler, mi, 4313 Loomis, 
429 ; Mendleson, 395 ; Carst, 318. Snuth, Cooper, 
Sakamoto, and ‘Takashima, The = maximun: 
maiks were 700. Next term the classes would 
be as follows:—tst class : Allcock, mi, aud Poole, 
ma, 2nd class: Braess; Poole, mi; Pohl, ma; 
Wheeler, ma; Russell; Allcock, ma; Wheeler, 
mi; Loomis; Mendelsan and Carst. | 3rd class: 
Smith, Cooper, Sakamoto, and Takashima. They 
were losing this year, he was sorry to say, three o! 
their best boys, Sakamoto, Anderson, and Dium- 
mond. ‘They were all leaving to enter business, 
and he wished them every success. Next term 
some of the older boys would also be leaving, they 
were Sargent, who was, he knew, going home, 
Cooper, and another. It would not perhaps be a 
Joss to the school, however, as owing to vat ious causes 
these lads required special teaching and this took 
away attention from the othee lads. He hoped 
next term to be able to engage a third teacher, the 
necessity for whom was now more and more aypa- 
rent. He'had been promised several subscriptions 
of $25 each, from various friends of the school, and if 
he could secure 16 permanent subscriptions of $25 
each he should be able to engage this third tea 
chers the school would be greatly benefitted if this 
addition was made to its staff. Mv. Fardel next 
referred to his hopes of making a fowth division 
in the school, but this would require a fourth tea- 
cher, so he was afraid that he could not achieve this 
yet awhile. It was, however, necessary, as now a- 
days there were so many standards of education 
which boys were required to acquire in the course 
of their school curticalum. ‘The speaker then 
went on to remark upon the many obstacles which 
were placed in the way of teachers in this place. 
‘They were told that they must do as the East does, 
and that things could not be helped. But it was 
very hard to put up with, and he warned parents and 
friends that they were not dealing faily with the 
boys in giving them so many subjects to learn 
outside school. Not only were boys kept away 
from school by parties, but they were also kept 
away from the school sports on various pretexts of 
of having music or dancing or other outside lessons 
to attend to; but by so doing a most important part 
of a school (raining was neglected, and the benefit 
of such gymnastic exercises was not obtained by the 
boysasit should be. Again such outside worl, or as 
he termed it, obstacles, seriously interfered with the 
discipline of the school, The boys could not be 
expected tg be proficient in the proper and prac 
tical subjects taught at school if they were over- 
burdened with outside work. He saw that such 
things, too, interfered with the efficient discipline 
of the school. He would illustrate it in this way. 
Supposing a boy to be backward in English or other 
important lesson, and he did not do it properly 
during school hours, it often happened that he 
could not be kept in to finish it properly because 
he liad some music lesson or some dancing class 
to go off too. Well, the punishment was put off 
for two, pethaps three days, and then it would slip 
his mind that alad should be kept in ; well, the 
result would be that that lad would get off scot free. 
He sincerely hoped that some of these difficulties 
would be removed. He could assure them that 
it would be all the better for the school if they 
were. He intended next term to give each lad a 
mark book in which the marks gained during the 
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week would be entered. This book would be 
taken home on Monday and brought back, signed 
by the parents, on Tuesday. ‘This would enable 
parents (o see what work was being done by their 





sons and what progiess each was making. Re- 
fering to the subject of public oral examinations, 
Mr. Fardel said that several parents had ex- 


pressed a desire that they should be instituted 
in the school, and he had promised that it should 
be done. But parents must remember that” they 
would not be able to discover many signs of decided 
mental progress at such examinations, although the 
teachers knew from week to weel, month to month, 
term lo term, what progress each was making. ‘To 
his mind these public examinations mere were show, 
but there was one advantage they possessed, and 
that was, they gave greater assurance ta the lads, 
they enabled them to speak out more freely, and 
express their opinions on various subjects better 
when before their elders.—(Applause.) 


‘The CHAIRMAN, upon rising again, said that they 
had heard from Mr. Fardel of their definite losses 
and their prospective losses, but he understood 
that their numbers were fully kept up, and he must 
congratulate the school upon it. He hoped the num- 
bers attending would grow yet larger; as it was, 
he must congratulate the teachers upor: the spirit of 
general progress and improvement manifest in the 
school. He had had an opportunity of observing 
one or two classes in examination, and he regretted 
that undue circumstances, over which he had uo 
control, had prevented him from not seeing more of 
the boys and their examinations. With regard to 
what he had seen while in the school, he had a few 
remarks to make, especially as to the examination, 
Hehad particularly obset ved thattheboys generally 
showed practical interest intheir work, while a hight 
rate of progress characterised the various classes. 
OF course this did not apply to every case, 
every boy did not exhibit the same, amount of 
terest in his subject, but speaking generally the 
senior and junior divisions displayed a pleasing 
animation in what they were doing. From what 
he saw of the examination, the quickness and in- 
terest of the boys evidenced the careful taining to 
which they were one and all subjected. During 
the mental arithmetic examination some faces 
showed that the brains behind them were working 
cloudily, but others were remarkably bright. He 
had had an opportunity of seeing their hand- 
writing, and he thought that. it compared most 
favowably with and that he had seen at home. 
He had seen specimens of their hand-writing, 
but had not seen the copy books of the juniors, 
but what he saw pleased him greatly. Hand: 
writing, Uiough such a common and necessary 
subject, was sadly neglected in their schools and 
sufficient attention was not bestowed upon. it, 
but here he was glad to see it received its due 
attention and with most happy results. He had 
also had an opportunity of examining the analysis 

n English sentence—parsing he would call it. 

he was sorry to say, was not quite as success. 
ful as the handwriting. This was a pity. Our 
English literature was well worth the boys? std: 
especially of those to whom it was their mother 
tongue. The progress made in it by those to 
whom it was only a school-subject, showed that its 
difficulties were not insuperable. He hoped that 
those who had taken it up as a school subject 
and those to whom it was their mother tongue 
would continue in its study until their labours 
were crowned with success. He did not think that 
there were any other subjects which he wished to 
call to their notice, but would again congratuate 
them upon the success they had already achieved. 
Oue thing would not be out of its proper sphere if 
he referred to it in this place. Mr. Fardel had 
alluded to obstacles which were placed the way 
of teachers, interfering with the proper work of the 
school and also with its discipline. He might say 
that that he was entirely in sympathy with every- 
thing Mr. Fardel had said on the subject. He 
had experienced it with his own boys. The only 
way out of the difficully—the only practical 
way out—was to make these ornamental sub- 
jects take a second place. We must allow the 
serious subjects taught at school to have preference 
of place, and to come first. They must take pre- 
cedence of music or dancing. If no other course 
were open, these things could betaught during the 
winter months only, for the rest of the scholastic 
year they must be put away altogether. ‘The serious 
work of the school must come before all these purely 
ornamental things, He wasagreat advocate of train- 
ing children in all of these things—music especially 
—but when it cames to thefpoint of interfering with 
the serious training for after life. then they ought 
to be made to take a smaller share of the scholar’s 
time and attention, They must not be allowed to 
interfere with the serious training work of the 
nool. Having alluded to the prizes which he 
would shortly distribute, the chairman said that it 
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should only serve to stir them up to fresh exertions. 
Referring to the movement for providing an addi- 
tional teacher in the school, the speaker said that 
he had not been aware of it until Mr. Fardel had 
mentioned it that day. Perhaps some member of 
the Committee would like to have something to say 
about the matter later on, The desirability of 
providing another assistant was apparent, and he 
trusted that there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing funds by which the school might obtain another 
teacher, Another matter (oo, was with regard to the 
religious instruction provided in the Victoria Public 
School. The Rev. Mr. Freese, who had lately come 
to Yokohama, had promised to give religious instruc- 
tion to all those boys whose parents desired them 
to receive such instructiot He was sure that the 
thanks of the friends and committee of the school 
were due to Mr. Freese for so kindly coming for 
ward to gratutiously place such religious insteuc 
tion at their disposal.—(Applause.) Having agai 
congratulated the boys upon winning such hand. 
some tributes of their school work, the Chairman 
said that prize winning at school acted as a 
stimulus, not only to achieving success in school, 
but also to striving to win prizes in the race 
of life—(Applause.) To the non-winners the 
ceremony that day should act as a_ stimulus 
to pull up and attempt to get one next year. He 
had known a boy who kept a marking table of boys 
who were in front of him at school—just as they 
marked offthe days before the holidays so this boy 
marked off all the schoolfellows whom he had pick- 
ed upand passed; having beaten one, he worked till 
he has passed the next,—that was the meaning of 
thisgiving of prizes—it was the preliminary train- 
ing for fitting them to take their proper places in 
the world.—(Loud applause.) 

The Chairman then presented the prizes as fol- 
low, accompanying each with a suitable remark : 


PRIZE LIST. 


Allcock mi—I. Class, Mathematics, 
I. Class, French. 
Glass, Science The M 
Poole mi—Il, Class, Mathemat jamalia 
Poole ma—l. Class; History. “History of Scotland, 
Russell. Class, Grammar and History-1oj00 Wonders, 
Pobl—Il. Class, History ... Urania. 
Loomis—Ii, Class, French “Famous Expior 
Braess—l. Class, Geography... Jnited States Pictures 
Poblma—l, Class, Composition’ swwwswse-Time and Tide. 
‘Sakamoto—I. Class, Drawing Birds and Fishes, 
Wheeler mi Given to Wheeler mi, 
Boote mi} Class, Latin ‘True Tales. 
Wheeler ma—and Prize in Il. Class, At 
themetic 






























PRICES. 
Life of Nelson. 

Cities of the World, 
“The Magic Glasses. 

































“Spinning Tops. 


LOWER DIVISION. 

The Great Lone Land. 

“Wwitd Life, 

“The Dash to Khartou 

Poetry Hooke 

‘The Blue Fairy Tale Book. 

Soap Bubbles. 

SLBlography of a Locomotive. 
Ramblesin the New World 





Ozawa—Geography 

Johnstone—Compesition 
‘Austen—Composition ., 
Watt—Arithmetic su. 
Smediev—Science 
Pohi—Science 

Drammond—Arithmetic .. 
Walker ma—Geometry. 
Booth—History 
Russell—Grammi 
Watt—Drawing 





































Sale-Reading..eneosnns “The Odyssey. 
CERTIFICATES. 

O02 ene Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry. 

Siu Wong 

Kubn é 

Watt st lrawing, Arithmetic, Grammar. 


nd Geometry, Grammar. 
“Neatne: 
ast Reading. 

“General Apiiication. 

st Recitation. 
((Exam.)y and Arith. 

and Ariths; Geogr. Euclid, 
ind Geoge. and Grammer (Exam) 
‘and Science Exam.) 
Wheeler ma and Composition and Dictation (Term). 
Allcock ma. _......uand French and General Application. 

‘The scripture examination papers were still 
under consideration by Bishop Bickersteth, so the 
two prizes for the subject were held over, 

‘The Cuainman said that the boys were now look- 
ing forward to spending the holidays either in the 
hills or upon the sea shore. He hoped that when 
they returned to school they would take for their 
motto to strive and do better still, to apply them- 
selves to their studies and to aspire to higher 
things in whatever branch of work they might be 
engaged. Mr. Hinton, he was glad to say, was 
amongst them that afternoon. ‘They.would doubt- 
less like to hear a few words from him.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Hinton said he was very pleased to have ac- 
corded him the opportunity of speaking to his old 
pupils that day. There were signs of a healthy 
living companionshp running through the whole 
of the classes in the school, which he was glad 
to see. Looking at the names in the prize list, 
he was rather astonished to see how the prize 
winners lived up to and justified their names. 
A Watt and a Smedley had taken prizes for 
science; a Booth had taken honours for elocu- 
tion. Some people might say there was a 
trifling aberration in the principle of a Loomis 
taking the geographical prize, but such people 
lived a hundred years before their time and 
no doubt one day we shall see an Allcock appear 
ing as a great mathematician, while a Poole will 
be an equally great historian.—(Laughter.) He 
had lately been living in a quiet, s¢clu 
Digitized by 
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place, where it would seem that deep thoughts were 
among the chief incidentals, and he had come to 
them that afternoon intending to tell them some 
things that were good and high, but when he 
looked round at their bright faces and earnest 
application to study he found that it was not in 
solitude that the virtues are developed which are 
a special point in the training of a big school, and 
which brought out to their full capacity and to 
their true development those qualities which were 
demanded of every lad when he stepped from the 
school into the world. School life and training deve- 
loped in the lads those qualities which went to make 
them the worthiest members of society. Turning to 
the remarks made by Mr. Fardel upon the obstacles 
in the path of every teacher, Mr. Hinton said that 
there was no doubt that these things did encroach 
upon the domain of the different studies at school. 
He knew he should be striking a vexed note by say- 
ing so. Schoolmasters were apt to be immersed in 
their work, and were not pleased when such things 
prevented them from doing justice to their pupils. 
He hoped that a compromise would be effected in 
thiscase. Schoolmasters were not very wise perliaps 
or absolute, stillhe hoped that concessions would be 
made for their own sakes. He expressed again 
the pleasure it always gave him to meet scholars 
of the Victoria Public School, either on the hills or 
amid the temple groves of Nikko, for their 
faces were always bright and attractive. He 
was sure that if children did not come into 
existence for 10 years, a great blank would be left 
in life, for children lead’ a life which is quite in- 
dependent of and unknown by grown-up people. 
They brought a good deal of the vivacity of life 
with them, aud it was through their agency that 
genial feelings were created among people living 
va small community like ours. And this good feel 
ing was very evident in their school, where the lads 
formed friendships which would be intimately con- 
tinued in after life. The speaker concluded by 
again thanking the company for the kind reception 
to himself and Mrs. Hintos 
Mr, W. B. Water, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Troup for presiding, said that the Chairman 
had made many remarks that afternoon that would 
be of great benefit to the boys and their parents 
too, which would also conduce to the progress and 
extension of the school. He had by his pre- 
scence at the examination been able to see 
more into the working of the school than many of 
its committee had ever been able to accomplish. 
His (the Chairman’s) visit to the examination, he 
felt sure, would be of great utility.—(Applause.) 
Mr. Trove, inreply, said that his only regret was 
that hedid not See more of the boys than hehad done. 
Mr. Srone proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fardel and Mr. Fenton for their services, which 
was carried with acclamation 
Cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Troup, the masters, 
and the holidays, concluded the proceedings. 
































REVIEW. 
Cie 

The History of David Grieve. By Mrs, Hum- 

pHry Warp. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
Ir is an opinion very generally held by readers of 
fiction that sequels are always failures. The book 
before us is not, of course, a sequel to “ Robert Els- 
mere” in the ordinary sense; at the same time, as 
has been elsewhere remarked, Mrs. Ward, in 
writing it, must have been conscious that she was 
herself her own most formidable rival. For to 
have been the author of a preternaturally success- 
ful work is a very serious handicap upon any 
writer who makes fresh ventures. He is expected 
to improve upon his former efforts he has himself 
provided a high and severe standard by which his 
second book will inevitably be judged; he suffers 
under the possession of a reputation which must 
be written up to, unless he can resign himself to 
being regarded as the mere comet of a season, a 
writer who has exhausted his stock of talent ina 
single paroxysm, And this was the position ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Ward when she published “ David 
Grieve.” Of course there was a rush for the book 
a3 soon as ever it was out, and it speedily passed 
through half-a-dozen editions; then came the cool 
breath of dispassionate and somewhat disparaging 
criticism, and the verdict to-day is that it shows a 
marked falling-off from ‘ Robert Elsmere.” The 
plain fact is that people expected something better 
than Robert Elsmere,” and they are rather unrea. 
sonably disappointed. There can be little doubt 
that if the order of publication had been reversed, 
precisely the same criticism would have been 
made—to the opposite effect—and “ Robert Els- 
men” denounced as decidedly inferior to ‘* David 
Grieve.” 

The question, after all, is very much one of taste. 
Personally, we consider “ David Grieve” one of 
the most disagreeable books we have ever read, 
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is not intended as a condemnation, still less iginal from 
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as a reflection upon the excellent style and shrewd 
insight and admirable delineation of character 
which distinguish it throughout, The book is full 
of sterling merit, and represents a remarkable 
amount of labour and finished workmanship. And 
yet the general effect upon the mind is one of al- 
most unrelieved depression. In the first place, 
Mrs, Ward does not seem to possess the faintest 
possible sense of humour. There is scarcely a gleam 
of humour from one end of the book to the other ; all 
is matter-of-fact, solid prose, and a book made up 
of this sort of prose cannot but be a somewhat prosy 
book. In the second place, many, if not most, of 
the characters, are almost incredibly disagreeable. 
‘Take David's sister, for instance; the gitl Louie. 
‘The first portion of the story is devoted to the lives 
of these two children on a Yorkshire moor, and we 
insensibly lool for something to remind us of the 
immortal Tom and Maggie. But we soon discover 
our mistake, and the sympathetic receptivity of 
mind with which we begin reading is speedily 
changed for a mood of impatient disgust. Louie is 
imply a child-fiend, without a redeeming quality. 
She is perverse, deceitful, spiteful, selfish, and 
mean, with the temper of a demon. She never 
says a word or does adeed, the whole book through, 
which does not make one long to box her ears. 
Indeed, as she grows up she exhibits such revolting 
depravity and ingratitude as would have justified 
any doctor in pronouncing her insane, and we 
frankly admit our inability to sympathise with the 
sufferings of a young and struggling man who had 
it in his power to rid himself of such an incubus 
and didn’tdoit. Ou the contrary, David behaved 
towards her in the exasperatingly idiotic way 
characteristic of your true prig-hero, giving her 
the whole of his father’s legacy (to which she 
had no claim), allowing himself to be fleeced and 
plucked and insulted tight and left, and even 
exposing his wife tothe mad fury of the virago 
in his own house. Nor are the uncle and aunt 
who bring the children up a particularly pleasant 
pair. The woman is a harsh and tyraunical scold, 
who embezzles the children’s money and never 
even by chance lets drop a word that is not a 
threat or a term of abuse; the man is a poor weak- 
minded creature, in mortal terror of his wife, who 
has not sufficient pluck to prevent the orphans 
from being either maltreated or robbed. Now all 
this may be very “ powerful,” as the phrase goes ; 
but it all makes very disagreeable reading. One 
longs for a little sunshine to relieve the persistent 
gloom; a kindly word, a humorous incident, a 
patch of light and colour. ‘The absence of such an 
alleviation is, to our thinking, a decided artistic 
blunder, and itis one that is continued to the very 
end of the book. 

When David and Louie grow up they go to 
Paris. In a very short time David elopes with 
Marie Bashkirtseff—here introduced under the 
name of Elise Delaunay—who is for ever raving 
about art, and fame, and ambition, Her master- 
passion is, in fact, vanity pure and simple, and she 
soon gets tired of David. Her method of ridding 
herself of her adoring incumbrance is certainly ori- 
ginal. She is sketching trees in Fontainebleau, 
and sends David a hot dusty walk of eight miles 
to buy her some more cobalt; and when the poor 
wretch returns she has disappeared. We are not 
sure whether Mrs. Ward intends us to admire 
Miss Bashkirtseff-Delaunay, so need not say more 
about her. Meanwhile, Louie goes to the bad 
more promptly even than David. She becomes 
the mistress of a disreputable brute named Mont- 
joie, whom David has to bribe with a very hand- 
some sum of money tomake her “an honest woman,” 
and the last state of her is considerably worse than 
the first. 

‘The remainder of the story can be told in a few 
words. David thrives as a bookseller and pub- 
lisher, marries an insignificant chit for whom he 
cares not a rush, but who has forced herself upon 
him against his will, and settles down into decorous 
family life. The irruption into his respectable house 
of the appalling Louie is humorous enough, though 
we don't believe that Mrs. Ward saw the humour 
of it herself one bit, Eventually, however, Louie 
is good enough to cut her throat, when “the cold 
snowlight” shines upon ‘ the life-stream dripping 
among the folds of her red-and-black dress ;” Mrs. 
David Grieve dies very unpleasantly of cancer in the 
face, and the widower does not ‘allow himself to 
sink for long into the languor of memory and grief.” 
What actually became of him we are not told. He 
certainly ought tohave marcied Dora. She was the 
Ritualistic daughter of a crazy restaurant-keeper ; 
she had been in love with David for years, and yet 
she had proposed to him on behalf of the insigni- 
ficant but equally lovesick Lucy; so that certainly 
she ought to have been consoled at last. Perhaps 
she was; who knows? F.H.B. 
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CRICKET. 
ea 
THE FLEET V. THE CLUB. 

Glorious cricket weather favoured the match be- 
tween the Fleet and the Club on Saturday, and 
from the number of ships in harbour it was thought 
that the visitors might possibly be able to bring a 
team into the field that would take all the talent of 
the Club to beat. The latter got together a very 
strong team, which, as the Fleet went in first and 
were all out for 70, had little difficulty in winning 
on the first winnings, for atthe fall of the fourth 
wicket 84 showed upon the board, and the innings 
closed for 129. Edwards, W., who has not played 
much lately, was top scorer with 32, and, bowling 
for his side, is credited with 6 wickets. Duff, who 
in recent matches has been somewhat unfortunate, 
showed his old form and added 22 to the score, 
id several others got double figures. The Fleet 
the second innings made 98, of which 40 were 
contributed by de Robeck before Edwards sent 
him back. Following are the scores :— 


FLEET. 





Sxconp Inwincs, 
b, Edwards 49 


First Insincs. 

Lieut, de Robeck, >. Edwards ...... 17 oe 

‘Watson, c. Williams, b. Burns @ Lbww., b. Edwards 14 
Mr. Taylor, ¢ Bremner, b. Watson. 16 st. Dickenson, b, Burn 19 
Lieut. Moors, run o0t veeesccennees 2 be EAWAPS cetccccnee @ 
Dr. Hiewica, c, Edwards, b. Bura... 2 Lbaw.,b. Edwards... 0 
Me. Latham, c, Burn, b. Edwards, 22 ¢. Morris, b. Edwards 3 
Lieut. Thursby, c. and b. Watson. oc. Bremner, b. Morriss 2 
Lieut. Phillipps, R.M.A,, not out... 3. b. Edwards... 4 
Lieut, Shelford, b. Edwards 1 b, Burn, b. Morriss 5 
Commander Heng, b. Edwards... 0 st, Dickenson, b. Mor- 





















fis Ee 
Lieut. da Costa, b. Edwards . not out 3 
bea. Lbe go bd 4 





Bownina Avatysis. 

Re Me We 

2a] Barn. 

's | Edwards. 

Ta | Watson... 10. 
Morriss ... 





Burn sso 
Edwards. 
Watson 









33.0.0. 





CLUB. 
Phillipps, b, Taylor... 
Mr. Crawford, c. Heug! aylor... 
‘Mr, Brenmer, c, Leatham, b. Miewicz 
Mr. W. Edwards, c. de Robeck, b. Taylor 


Mr. Williams, 















Mr. Duff, c- Mootey b. Miewicx ".. 

Mr. E. Morriss, rua out .. 

Mr. Dickenson, I.baw., b. liiewicz 

Mr. Layard, b. Shelford 

Mr. Watson, ¢ Heugh, 

Mr. Burn, not out is 

Mr. Barton, ¢. Taylor, b. Shelford’ 
boty Leg) We os 


b. Shelford. 





Bowne Anatysis. 
Taylor .. ‘ 
Niewiee 
Shelford 
Ds Costa 











LETTER FROM CHINA. 
ee gees 
(From our own CorresronDENT.) 





Shanghai, July 7th. 

A case having a very important bearing on the 
shipping trade of this and other ports in China has 
just been decided by Mr. N. J. Hannen, Chief 
Justice, sitting as arbitrator, viz, the Peking- 
Fushun collision case. For convenience sake the 
owners of the Feking were made plaintiffs in the 
case, and either side was represented by counsel. 
A great deal of evidence was taken, and the case 
lasted much longer than was expected, as it com 
menced on the 23rd June and was not concluded 
tillthe goth, The facts are very simple. On 
the 6th May last the Peking was proceeding on 
a voyage from the Yangtze to Hongkong and 
Canton, laden with grain, and off Elliot Island, 
some miles from this port, met with such foggy 
weather that at 4.30 p.m. the Captain thought it 
advisable to anchor, The ship’s bell was rung 
continuously, and ail on board appear to have 
been on the look-out, knowing that they were an- 
choted in a narrow channel directly in the track 
of vessels bound up and down, About halfan- 
hour after anchoring the sound of a steamer’s 
whistle was heard at short intervals, and in a 
few minutes the bow of the Fishun appeared 
out of the fog, bearing directly on to the Peking. 
Those on board the former vessel, having the 
wind in her favour, did not hear the Feking's bell 
until too late, nor was the Zeking herself seen 
until the Fushwn was almost on the top of her, 
and it was then too late to avoid a collision, which 
resulted in the Peking being sunk at her anchor in 
a few minutes; whilst the Fushun was seriously 
damaged. Fortunately, no lives were lost, owing 
to the coolness and judgment displayed by Captai 
Croad of the Fushun, who kept his steamer ram- 
med into the Peking until all on board the latter 
vessel had scrambled an board the Fushun. For 


the defence it was argued that had the Captain of 
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the Peking blown his whistle the collision would 
have been avoided, and itis in evidence that im- 
mediately after the accident occurred Captain 
Croad remarked to the Captain of the Peking, 
“Schultz, one blast of your whistle would have 
stopped my engines.” It was proved that the 
Fushun was goimg over seven knots an hour, 
which speed the tide then running increased to ten 
knots. Now with these simple facts in evidence it 
would be imagined that the case could be decided 
without delay, and that no great difference ol 
opinion as to the responsibility for the accident 
would exist. ‘The arbitrator certainly had no doubt, 
for he declined to hear the Counsel for the plaintiffs” 
summing up, and immediately after the Counsel 
for the defence ad concluded, the arbitrator gave 
his decision entirely in favour of the Peking. But 
the difference of opinion among nautical men a> 
to which vessel was in the right exists now per- 
haps more violently than ever. Many urge that 
Captain Schutlz was wrong in not blowing his 
whistle while at anchor, and as many more declare 
that he would have been entirely wrong had he 
followed such a course, and a great amount of 
wrangling and ill feeling has been created in con 
sequence. One side says the Maritime Regulations 
forbid the blowing of a whistle when a steamer is 
at anchor, and the other side assert that though 
the Regulations order that the bell must be sung 
bya vessel anchored in a fog, they do not explicitly 
state that a captain must not blow his whistle. 
It is the old story 


*Tis strange what difference there should be 
"Twixt Tweedledum and Tweediedee, 


But Mr, Hanven had no doubt at all. He very 
pertinently remarked that though the case had 
shown that the Regulations are not as good as 
they might be, still the opinion at home was that 
so long as the Regulations exist the whistle should 
not be used by a steamer at anchor, and in his 
judgment he pointed out, when dealing with this 
side of the defence, that the owners of the Peking 
could not be deprived of their right because the 
captain did not do a thing which some people 
might consider in itself a misdemeanour. And 
Mr. Hannen was very strong on the question of 
speed at which the Fushun was mnning ina fog, 
as, according to Atticle 13, a vessel under the 
circumstances is bound to proceed at a modvrate 
speed, and when it was proved that the! Fu 
shun was running 10 knots at the time, it was 
clear that she was to blame, and that it was an act 
which most competent men would have avoided 
doing. Much sympathy is generally felt for Gap. 
tain Croad, who has been many years in command 
of steamers belonging to the China Merchaits’, 
and who is looked upon as a cautious and capable 
commander. It is not yet known how much this 
case will cost the Company, but the damages are 
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bound to be very high. 

Misfortunes never come singly, and the China 
Merchants? have met with another very serious loss 
in the wreck of their new steamer, the Hsinsheng, 
on the north-east of Alceste Island, off the Shan 
tung coast on the morning of the 26th June, Th 
accident occurred during a fog, a strong current 
having taken the steamer out of the course her 
captain thought he was steering. The Hsinsheng 
ran with such force on a reef of rocks that the 
steamers which went to her assistance could do 
nothing to get her offs (When the vessel struck, 
she heeled over to starboard and took in a quar 
tity of water. Fortunately the weather was calm, 
and all her passengers were safely landed, with the 
exception of one native child who was drowned by 
the in-rushing water. The Asinsheng is jammed 
hard on the reef, and has 8 feet of water under her 
bow, and deep water under her stern, so that mov- 
ing off would be dangerous, if possible. The Poochi 
has been sent from here with pumping gear, but 
the latest advices give no hope of the steamer 
being saved. The Hsinsheng las proved a most 
useful vessel to the Company, as she is a large 
and economical cargo carrier, so that her loss at 
this season of cut-throat opposition will be felt 
severely, The coast about the two Shantung Pro- 
montaries has been fatal to many steamers owing 
to the dense fogs that so often prevail, and will 
continue to be dangerous so long as Captains are 
driven to hug the shore with the purpose of making 
a quick passage. 

‘The steamer Glengyle has been on shore on the 
Yangtse for ten days, and resisted all attempts to 
tow her off, but the rising water floated her just 
when two steam tugs were about to be despatched 
from this port to her assistance. 

Shanghai is not now so pleasant a place of re- 
sidence for foreigners since the natives have taken 
to driving about the roads. Hundreds of ve 
hicles of all descriptions are brought into requisi 
tion, and in the summer time the natives drive 
about throughout the night, being glad to get out 
of their stufly and hut residences no doubt. To 
add to the discomfort and danger of foreigners, 























the native drivers are reckless in the extreme, and 
accidents are frequent. The Municipal Council 
have striven hard, through the police, to check furi- 
ons driving, and for long had to contend against 
the unwillingness of the Mixed Court Magistrate to 
punish this offence, but have succeeded at last in 
prevailing on him to punish offenders. It cannot 
be denied that many foreigners are also offenders 
in this respect, and the Council have issued in- 
structions to the police to make no distinction 
between the furious driving of foreign and native 
owned vehicles; the consequence is that the mafoo 
of a carriage belonging to 4 well-known bill broker 
was lately summoned, and was fined $3 though his 
master tried vain to exonerate his servant. It 
is understood that the police are on the look out for 
other foreign offenders in this respect, and will 
strictly enforce the Municipal Regulations. 

‘The local Steamship Companies’ combination has 
fallen through, and they are now running in com- 
petition one more. This means loss to the share- 
holders, and a lowering of rates of freight which 
will only benefit native shippers and merchants. 
Perhaps passage rates will be reduced for foreign 
passengers, and this is much needed, for the 
coast passage charges are excessively high. To 
the honour of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha it should 
be said that they alone have steadily supplied first 
class passengers with a maximum of comfort at a 
minimum of cost, so that they have earned—and 
I hope received—the grateful support of the ta- 
velling public, 

Our cricketers have been hard at work whenever 
opportunity occurred, and our first eleven take 
every opportunity of practising the game, as later 
on the Hongkong eleven will pay us another visit, 
and our crack cricketers wish to be in the best 
condition to meet their southern opponents. 

Iisa crying disgrace to justice that the man 
Frame, who shot and killed a coloured man two 
months ago, still remains in the American Consular 
jail untried, on the absurd excuse that the U.S. 
Government provide no means for drawing up an 
indictment against him. This should bring the 
blush of shame to every American citizen resident 
in China! 

Our evening paper lately took the Fapan Ga- 
sette to task for extracting matter from its coluinns 
without acknowledgment, but the complaint does 
not come well from a journal which has boldly 
published as leaders, articles taken fiom Indian 
papers, without the slightest acknowledgment. 


























LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
ae eas 
(From our own Corresronpent.) 





Chicago, June 20th. 

The Republican National Convention, on the 
day after I mailed my last letter, brought its ses- 
sion to a sudden and unexpected close. Thursday 
evening, June gth, both the Blaine and the Harti- 
son forces held caucuses which clearly revealed the 
weakness of the former and the strength of the 
latter, The Harrison men were elated to find 
that they had a clear majority which could not be 
stampeded by any sensational tactics: the Blaine 
men were discouraged to find themselves in a 
minority, and decided to abandon their plan of 
attempting to delay a vote. Accordingly, Friday 
morning, after prayer by Rev. Wagland Hoyt, 
D.D., a Baptist clergyman of Minneapolis, the 
report of the committee on credentials (in most 
cases favourable to Hattison) was unanimously 
adopted. After an address by Mrs, J. Ellen Foster, 
the Chairman of the Woman's Republican Associa- 
tion, the roll of States was called to present can- 
didates. The first State to respond was Colorado, 
through Senator Wolcott, who in an eloquent 
speech named Blaine. When Indiana was called 
the venerable “ Dick” Thompson, ex-Surgeon of 
the Navy, presented Harrison. ’ New York se- 
conded both nominations, Chauncy M, Depew for 
Harrison, and ex.Sen, Warner Miller for Blaine. 
A few other minor speeches were made as seconds 
to both nominations. After Sen, Wolcott com- 
pleted his speech in favour of Blaine, the latter’s 
friends devoted themselves for 29 minutes to a de- 
monstration ; and after Depew’s speech Harrison's 
friends spent 21 minutes in the same manner. 

When the balloting began it was evident that 
the anti-Harrison forces, either by mistake or by 
design, had divided. Probably it was a strategic 
move to keep Blaine in the field for the purpose 
of holding some delegates, whose first choice was 
Blaine, but who, with Blaine out of the race, would 
vote for Harrison. It was also a shrewd game to 
throw votes to McKinley, and thus draw off Harri- 
son men in the Ohiodelegation. The only hope lay 
in keeping Harrison from a majority on the first 
ballot, and then resisting the opposition on MeKi 
ley. But, as you know, the wily tick failed; for 


Hartison had 65 majority over all, as follows :— 
Hginal Pore ‘ C 
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Total o- 2.904 

Necessary for choice, 453. 
Ohio’s one vote for Harrison was cast by McKin- 
ley himself. 

At the evening session, after Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Tribune, and Thomas B. 
Reed, ex-Speaker House of Representatives, had 
been presented as candidates for Vice. President, 
the latter’s name was withdrawn, and the former 
was nominated by acclamation. Then, after the 
usual votes of thanks to the city, the press, the 
officers, etc., the convention adjourned. 

The platform which was adopted on Thursday 
evening without any contest contains nothing spe 
cially striking. Ll, of course, re-affirms “ the Ame- 
aut doctrine of protection,” but only once men 
tions the McKinley Bill, and then speaks of it as 
“The taviff act of 1890"; favours bimetallism ; de- 
clares for a free ballot and a fair count; contains 
platitudes and glittering generalities on civil ser- 
vice reform, temperance, and miscellaneous topics 5 
upholds the importance of the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal; favours pensions; strongly recommends the 
World’s Columbia Exposition; and closes by com- 
mending “the able, patriotic, and thoroughly 
American administration of President Harrison.” 

President Harrison has certainly won a signal 
triumph in gaining a renomination against the op- 
position of such shrewd and wily politicians as 
Platt, Quay, and Clarkson. James G. Blaine, 
misled By these schemers, made a great mistake, 
and was “humbled to the dust by a vote which 
proclaimed the close of his political life.” The 
Republican party deserves credit in being swayed 
by the people rather than by the politicians, and 
in having nominated its strongest candidates. 
From the comments of the press, I make three 
quotations which represent three different stand- 
points. The Des Moines (lowa) Register, a 
rabid Blaine paper, says :—“ President Harrison’s 
administration has been one of the strongest and 
cleanest in the history of the Republican party.” 
ne New Vork Times, aleading Mugwump paper, 
says :—“ President Harrison deserved a renomi- 
nation at the hands of his party. He isan upright 
and selfrespecting man. He has been a good 
President.” Henry Watterson, in the Louisville 
Courier-Fournal, thus expresses a Democratic 
opinion :—" Beyond any question, the President is 
the strongest candidate the Republicans could have 
put in the field.” 

‘The Democratic hosts have already gathered 
here in immense numbers for the National Con- 
vention which opens its session to-morrow. The 
hotel corridors are crowded with delegates and 
visitors excitedly discussing the merits of Cleveland, 
Hill, Gorman, Gray, Cailisle, Bos, and numerous 
dark horses. Many of the business houses are 
decorated with flags and bunting; and the win. 
dows of Democratic houses exhibit the pictures of 
favourite candidates. Badges of all kinds and 
descriptions are prominently displayed, and are 
enriching the peddlers thereof. Documents and 
circulars are being freely scatterg ut. Cleve- 
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land is still in the lead; but his opponents are 
active, and will make a warm fight. 

According to R. G. Dun & Co.'s weekly review 
of trade :—* Hot weather and hot politics together 
have affected business at many points, but there is, 
nevertheless, improvement both in actual trade and 
in prospects.” ‘The crop outlook in better. 

‘The Minneapolis mills have again beaten the 
record on flour output. During the week ending 
June rith they ground out 214,930 barrels, or daily 
35,821 barrels, ‘The heaviest previous output was 
208,930 barrels for the week ending Oct. 31st, 1891. 

Still the rainy season continues, and floods and 
storms arerampant. We have almost been having 
a genuine nyndai, but without the plums; and 
we have had in various localities wind-storms of 
different degtees of severity, even approaching 
cyclones and typhoons. ‘This city and vicinity 
suffered from a disastrous blow which forcibly ré- 
minded us of the ¢aifu. The storm came up sud- 
denly one afternoon, and raged through the night, 
A large party of pupils of the Preparatory Depart- 
mentof the North-wesiern University, Evanston, 
were taking an excursion on the lake just after 
their closing exercises, and had a narrow escape 
from death by drowning. Among the number 
wasa Frank Takizo Takasugi, of Hirosaki. He 
was a speaker on “Christian Work in Japan” at 
the graduating exercises. 

The Parisian School of Languages of this city 
contains in its faculty for a Summer School a 
“Mr, E. Choyow, Professor of Japan.” 
he University of Chicago continues to be pros- 
pered. It has lately received $150,000 each from 
Mr. S. B. Cobb and Mr. M. A. Ryerson, and 
$50,000 from Mrs. N. S. Foster for a woman's 
hall, Ithas now secured $800,000 of the $1,000,000 
needed for buildings. 

‘The Scudder trial has again been postponed, as 
neither the prosecution nor the defence was ready. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., is preparing a volume 
on Japan for Houghton, Mifflin and Co.'s * River- 
side Library for Young Folks.” He will take a 
summer trip to the Netherlands and the eastern 
counties of England, presumably to delve more 
deeply into the subject of the Dutch elements in 
our civilization. 

‘The bill granting an American register to the 
Pacific Mail Steamship China has been favourably 
reported to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine. 

Col. L. L. Polk, President of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance of the United States, died recently. 

Emmons Blaine, the second son of the ex-Secre- 
tary of State, died suddenly in this city, day before 
yesterday, of blood poisoning induced Ly bowel 
troubles. He has not been well since his return 
from Minneapolis; but he was not considered 
dangerously sick until a few hous before his 
death. His indefatigable efforts at the Republica 
Convention-with the accompanying nervous strain, 
and the bitter disappointment over his father’s 
defeat, undoubtedly caused his sudden demise. It 
does seem as if within the past two or thiee years 
James G. Blaine had been compelled to pass 
through an unusual series of troubles. First came 
the death of Walker Blaine, his eldest and favourite 
son; then the untimely demise of his daughter, 
Mis. Coppinger ; then the divorce suit against his 
youngest son, James G. Blaine, Jun.; also Mr. 
Blaine’s own serious illness; and now, so soon 
after his defeat, comes the death of his oldest 
surviving son. ‘Che American people can have 
nothing but the deepest sympathy for the man who, 
having been led to political humiliation by selfish 
“bosses,” must now drink again the bitter cup of 
bereavement. Mr, Blaine and part of his family 
are expected here this afternoon or evening to ai- 
tend the funeral which takes place to-moiow. It 
is greatly feared that this sudden and terrible 
bereavement will seriously affect Mr. Blaine’s 
condition, 


Death bas recently taken away a well-known 
character, Father Mollinger, whose wonderful 
cures have attracted a great deal of attention. It 
is estimated, that 50,000 patients were treated by 

during his career. He had may successes 
which seemed really miraculous: but he did not 
claim to be infallible, and met with a large num- 
of failures. Ie differed from other faith- 
lers in that he made use ofa scientific know- 
ledge of medicine to supplement his blessings, 
his holy water and this sacred relics,” After all 
“Christian Science ” and “ Faith Cure” are not 
so fallible as ‘* Science Curve” and “ Chri 
Faith.” But Father Mollinger succeeded in amass- 
1g a foriune valued at $3,000,000. 

‘This isthe season when the “sweet girl graduate” 
blossoms out numerously | 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
pee tek 
(From our own Corresrowpent.) 





Boston, Mass., June 17th. 

This is the anniversary day of the Battle of 
Buvker Hill. Ivis a holiday, and the militia from 
different parts of the state and the citizens cele- 
brate the defeat of the British one hundred and 
seventeen years ago. We have grown some sin 
that time, and if we could thrash Great Brita 
then, Zounds! what might we do now! 

We are having warm’ weather now of the regulac 
kind, and we have had “two hot days,” June 13th 
and 14th, when the mercury put on its long boots 
and climbed quickly to the 100 mark. "Twas a 
scorching time, and in the middle of the day busi- 
ness appeared to be practically suspended. Many 
sunstrokes throughout New England have been 
reported. 

The true Bostonian wherever he may be, will 
be shocked to hear that it is proposed to build a 
new cityhall in the Public Garden—proposed even 
in a meeting of the City Government—to blot out 
our tulip beds and pleasure pond for a mere utili- 
tarian, prosaic structure of iron and stone. But 
it is believed that there is no possibility of 
disturbing the Public Garden, although in this 
day of Democratic and Ivish rule, there is “no 
knowing what a day may bring forth,” but the 
Garden will be defended to the last extremity. 

The Republican National Convention at Min- 
neapolis renominated President Harrison for the 
presidency. In the last letter I wrote that Blaine 
had resigned the office of the Secretary of State, 
and that this move was accepted as an evidence 
of bi ention to bea candidate, and he was a 
candidate, Before the convention proceeded to 
ballot, the reader of Uie newspapers might sup- 
pose that there was little doubt of Blaine’s nomi- 
nation, and that Harrison had no chance at all. 
Bat all that Blaine hue and cry was only bun- 
combe and blarney. Harrison was nominated 
on the first ballot. Necessary for choice. 455 j 
Harrison, 5533 Blaine, 182; McKinley, 182 ; Reed, 
43 Lincoln, 1, Blaine was in this city at the time 
and sent the following letter to the associated 
press :— The resolution, energy, and persistence 
which mark the proceedings of the convention at 
Minneapolis will, if turned against the commo: 
foe, win the election in November. All minor dif- 
ferences should be merged in the common duty of 
every Republican to do all in his power to elect 
the ticket this day nominated by the Republican 
convention.—James G. Blaine.” 

Morton, the present Vice-President of the United 
States, was left off the ticket, and Whitelaw Reid 
was nominated for Vice-President. It is reported 
that Morton feels the slight keenly, as he was 
dropped without his “knowledge or consent.” He 
ought to be able to see that he would be no help 
to the ticket. The only recommendation he ever 
had for the place was his wealth. The Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States is the presiding officer 
of the United States Senate, and for some time 
after election, Morton was incapable of filling the 
office, and although he afterwards presided, it is 
not too much to say that he had no head for the 
business. He was the poorest, the most lightly 
equipped presiding officer of the Senate that the 
country has seen. He was conscious of his lack 
of ability and was absent often from his place of 
duty. He was not prepared for that kind of work 
by education or experience. The nominee for the 
next term, Whitelaw Reid, is one of the ablest 
men in this country. He is the editor and pro- 
prietor of the New York Zyibune. He has just 
returned from France where he was the American 
Minister—the most brilliant diplomat the United 
States ever sent to any country, 

Now the nominations are made, the next thing 
is to elect the candidates, The great issue with the 
Republicans is protection—protection of industries 
and protection of the labourer. The old arguments 
will be brought out, polished up, and set forth for 
the admiration of the people. We shall hear again 
the old cry about pauper labour that without pro- 
tection our labourers will be reduced to the con- 
dition of the pauper labourers of Europe. Land of 
Goshen, some of the labourers are near it now. 
When men are obliged to support families on less 
than a dollara day, and pay for food two or three 
times what it cost in England or on the continent, 






































is natural to remark: “How beautifully does 
protection protect the labouring man"! * 

‘The Democratic National Convention meets in 
Chicago next week, and then the two parties may 
measure swords and pitch in. ‘he probability is, 
according to the party organs, that Ex-President 
Cleveland will be the choice of the convention, 
but some of the leaders of the party are in doubt. 
There is likely to be a hot fight for and against 
him, for he has enemies as well as friends. No 
inphsesgandidates however, is in the field. Hill, the 
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New York demagogue, has no chance, and no one 
supposed he would have any. He has the auda- 
city to say that if he is given the second place on the 
ticket, he will retire from the field as presidential 
candidate. Very kind of him! He will be retired 
without the formality of consulting him. Dave 
Hill of New York is a great curiosity, but he is a 
little late in life to do the most good by way of 
example. If Barnum, the great show man, were 
living, he would attempt, doubtless, to add Dave 
Hill, properly caged and muzzled, to the attrac: 
tions of his circus, the greatest show on earth.” 

Whilewe are sweltering with the heat-mercury in 
the nineties in the shade, on the sixth of June there 
was a snow storm and a “raging blizzard” in 
South Dakota. ‘here was even loss of life, so 
‘sudden did the storm arise and fall upon the 
people. It is unprecedented, and the “savants” 
are trying to find out what may be the cause. At 
Deadwood, the snow fell for ten hours and the 
wind blew with great velocity. ‘The snow lay on 
the ground six to twelve inches deep, and the 
mercury fell below the freezing point. There is 
reported great loss of stock and growing crops. 
The storm was general throughout the State. 
Nothing like it has ever occurred before in the 
balmy month of June in the Great North-west. 

‘The fire in Oil City and Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, reported in the last letter, extended two 
miles along the river and laid waste buildings, 
manulactories, and dwellings throughout the whole 
distance. The loss in property is two million of 
dollars and one hundred lives were lost. 

‘The country is now informed in advance that 
the Russian harvest will be a failure-even worse 
than last year. It is supposed that timely notice 
is thus given to philanthropic Americans that they 
may get ready promptly their cargoes of wheat, 
corn, and bacon and send them on in time, And 
they will do it. A little thing like supporting the 
Russian peasantry will not inconvenience us a bit 
No matter if it does give Russia a chance to spend 
alittle more money on guns. Lord, what would 
the world do without us ! 

‘The city people are now moving to the sea shore 
or to the mountains, Those who are obliged to 
work for a living, or have no money, say that home 
is the best place. Warm weather has “ struck in” 
early, and the hotel keepers on the shore and in the 
mountains are chuckling and hugging themselves. 
The exodus is great and continuous. Travellers 
abroad were never so numerous. Indeed, there are 
not steamers enough to accommodate all who want 
to goin June, Therush abroad grows bigger every 
year, When a mau may go to England and back 
for $60; around the world for $6003 to Alaska for 
$200, to Japan and back for $400, and a thousand 
other places at prices equally low, he is not likely 
to remain at home if he have the money and no 
business cares. 

A ladies’ wardrobe on the shore where they live 
on style, small talk, weak tea and toast, consists 
of twelve gingham gowns, two white and blue 
flannel suits, two white gowns, three China silks, 
two grenadeens, a white crepe, a black jetted tulle, 
twelve hats, for general use and then oue for every 
gown, parasols, gloves, shoes to matel: every suit, 
Rnd so forth, ‘This is a very modest outfit com- 
pared with some, At the big watering places it 
would be simply “dreadful” to appear twice 
succession in the same gown. As some of the 
ladies appear in two or three different dresses a 
day, the inference is that a good deal of time must 
be given to dressing. The man—the man of sense 
—puts on a woollen shirt and goes into the Maine 
woods to sleep on hemlock boughs, to fish, and to 
eat and sleep and to see no one, Forsooth, then 
he rests. 

















‘The appropriation of $50,000 additional by the| 4 


British government for the expenses of representa- 
tion at the World’s Fair, making $300,000 in all, 
shows that she has increased interest in the Ex- 
hibition, 

‘The style of ladies’ dresses demands that about 
a foot of it shall drag behind. ‘The poor imi 
tate the rich, and it is a common sight to see a 
negro woman or an Irish servant gill sweeping the 
streets with her dress. But the end is not far 
off. The papers denounce, and young men have 
formed societies to “ boycott,” all ladies who are 
in the street-sweeping business, and refuse to 
escort or attend in any way all ladies who are 











“victims of the ealthy and filthy habit.” This. 
is a reform that is now “up.” 
“New York merchants” have contributed 





$300,000 to “boom” Cleveland at the Conven- 
tion at Chicago. Aun administration paper asks : 
“How much of the amount is given by American 
citizens?” 
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IN THE YOKOHAMA LOCAL COURT. 
te oe 
Before Judge Ono and Assistant Judges. 
‘Tunspay, May toth, 1892. 








MOURILYAN HEIMANN AND CO. V. THE GOVERNOR 
OF KANAGAWA KEN. 





THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 
The Court resumed its sitting at 10 a.m. 
The Judge—We shall examine the 

called by plaintiffs first. 

Mr. Edwards, of Mourilyan, Heimann & Co.. 
accordingly took his stand in the witness-box, 

The Judge—The interpreter of the Court is pre 
vented from attending to-day, but [ think the 
parties concerned might translate the statements 
respectively. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—I don’t think such an 
arrangement will do. Nagai Hisataro, who in- 
terpreted for us before, is in Court now, may 
he not be appointed to act as interpreter ? 

‘The Judge—Very well. As the interpreter was 
sworn fast Lime the process need not be repeated 
to-day. (To witness)—Are you a member of 
Mourilyan Heimann & Co? 

Witness—Yes, I am a clerk in that firm, 

The Judge—Are you an employé of the firm? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—What duty do you dis- 
charge in your office? 

Witness—I am now engaged inthe tea depart- 
ment, That is to say, I attend to all matters rela- 
ting to tea, etc. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—You are not connected 
with the kerosene oil department then ? 

Witness—Not now. But I used to be engaged 
init. 1 used to communicate with the Customs, 
and make the necessary arrangments for depo: 
ing the oil cases. That isto say, I wrote the 
applications for deposit and signed delivery orders, 
as well as received payments for oil sold, etc. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—What were the duties of 
the Chinese in the office? Were they similar to 
yours ? 

Witness—Oh, no. The Chinese filled up the 
delivery orders and I signed them, and when any 
transaction was concluded they deliveredthe article, 
and brought the money tome. I then sent that 
money to the bank, The Chinamen always 
brought a memorandum, on which the amount of 
money so deposited was mentioned, and to this I 
signed my name. 

‘Counsel for Plaintiffs—Do any of those Chinese 
sign any application, delivery order, or other docu- 
ment, as representing the firm? 

Witness—Of course not. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—How many Chinese had 
you engaged in the kerosene oil department—what 
are their names? 

Witness—Phere are four of them. Akew was en- 
gaged in shipping, Aking and Kiching were com- 
pradores, and Alai a shroff, but the last was 
sometimes engaged in outdoor work. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Do you remember the 
Hilaria, Enos Soule, AbbieS. Hart, Eclipse, Anglo- 
American, Milverton, and Calypso bringing kero 
sene oil from 1888 to 1891? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who signed those de- 
livery orders? 

‘Witness—So far as I can remember, I signed 
them. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Out of all those cases of 
kerosene are there any for which the firm has not 
received payment? 

‘Witness—On the 12th or 14th November, Idon’t 
aite remember which day it was, we first discover- 
ed that we had not received payment for some of 
the cases. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Who went to the Kencho 
lo investigate the matter? 

Witness—The first day my brother went, but on 
the following day I went with him, and copied out 
the amounts of kerosene oil which had been de- 
livered. ‘To this I added some remarks which 
L thought might be useful. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Are these the documents 
which you copied in the Kencho? (Counsel 
showed witness a memorandum containing certain 
numbers of oil cases delivered on certain dates.) 

Witness—I certainly think it is, as it is my own 
handwriting. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Were there any docu- 
mentsat the Kencho which were signed in pencil or 
without any stamp of the firm ? 

Witness—Yes, I think there were some. 

Counsel for Plaintifii—Were the original de- 
livery orders in the Kencho? 

Witness—Yes. An official in the Kencho gave 
me permission to copy them out. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—You said that you always 
signed those delivery orders, but why is it that 

jics signed by Chinese only? 
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Witness—I signed and handed all the delivery 
orders to the Chinaman, but I suppose he tore up 
mine, and substituted others with his own signature 
attached. As they are made out in pencil, Tam 
sure he must have written them at the Store-house. 

Counsel for Defendant—I wish to ask witness 
about the method of keeping the stamp of the 
firm, as well as about the documents. 

The Judge—Very well, do so. 

Comisel for Defendant—By what process were 
you commissioned to sign those documents. 





Witness—It is the custom of our firm to com- 
mission one person to do so, by verbal contract. 
It was my duty to sign different kinds of docu- 
ments, and I was commissioned to do so with the 
approval of the chiefs in the office. 

Counsel for Defendant—Was such power given 
to you every time separately ? 

Witness—No. I was commissioned to discharge 
that duty once, and [continued to do so. 

Counsel for Defendant—When such a commis- 
sion was given, was the fact notified to the Kencho 
and to the public, or was it advertised in the news- 
papers? When were you commissioned, and do 
you still hold that power ? 

Witness-—As it was not considered necessary to 
publicly notily such a thing, we did not advertise 
the fact to the Kencho, If the Kencho does not 
know or recognize my signature it is their duty to 
ascertain whether Iam the properly authorised 
person to sign such orders. When a person is com- 
missioned to sign his name in any way for a fim, 
the fact is generally advertised, for he must be 
known to every customer in the different ports. 


The Judge—Do you mean that it was advertised? 

Witiess—I had then no power to sign the name 
of the firm, so I always signed my own name. 

Counsel for Defendant—In short, do you mean 
that you were only verbally commissioned to sign 
documents, and therefore, you did not think it was 
necessary to notify either the Kencho or the public? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—What the witness means 
is that there is a distinction between some persons 
empowered to sign documents and others, and that 
there are only a few among the employés of the 
firm who are authorised to sign per pro. 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you recognize this 
stamp and the signature? 

Witness—The signature seems to be my own, 
and the stamp looks very similar to that which we 
use in the office, but I cannot say for certain whe- 
ther this is genuine or not, 

Counsel for Defendant—Are these genuine de- 
livery orders?—(producing two delivery orders; 
one signed by Pigott and the other by Paterson), 

Witness—I cannot say whether the stamp is 
genuine, but as these signatures are very like 
those of Pigott’s and Paterson’s, I believe they 
are genuine orders, 

Counsel for Defendant—What do those men do 
in the office? 

Witness—Pigott was one of the principal clerks 
in the office like myself, but he was then engaged 
in the tea department, but I suppose he signed the 
order when [ was not in the office. Paterson was 
an accountant. 

Counsel for Defendant—Were those two men 
also authorized to sign such documents, and are 
their commissions still continuing ? 

Witness—I suppose they were cominissioned by 
asimilar process to my own, In 1888 I was a 
principal clerk and used to sign those documents. 

Counsel for Defendamt—Do you recognize the 
stamp and signatures on these? (Counsel pro- 
duced some delivery orders signed by Chinamen.) 

Witness—I know the names of these Chinamen, 
but as they were not empowered to sign any docu- 
ment so I cannot recognize them as genuine, As 
for the stamp, though it is very like the one in the 
office, any one could get a duplicate made, so I 
cannot say whether it is genuine. 

Counsel for Piaintiffs—The stamp of the office 
can be used by any one. 

Counsel for Defendant—How is the stamp of 
the fim kept? 

Witness—Although it is called an office stamp 
itis of no importance. Lt is used instead of writ 
ing, for the firm’s name is long and it saves time 
to stamp it. Therefore we do not take any special 
care of it. 

Counsel for Defendant—I only asked you where 
it is kept. 

Witness—Nowhere particularly. Sometimes it 
is on the table, at other times in the shop. 

Counsel for Defendant—You said that when 
business is done with Japanese some Chinaman in 
your office receives the money, but who arvanges 
the transaction ? 

Witness—Cruickshank in our office is commis- 
sioned to transact such business, 

Counsel for Defendant—When the money is 
received by a Chinaman he takes it to the bank, 
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Witness—We don’t give any receipt, but we 
hand the purchaser a delivery order instead. 

Counsel for Defendant—How were the receipts 
for deposited kerosene oil kept? And when a 
delivery order was given to a Chinaman, with a 
receipt, by what method was he superintended? 

Witness—When the receipts from the Kencho 
are brought in we put them into a large bag, 
which is kept in a safe. 

The Judge—What responsibility is attached to 
the mai who keeps these receipts ? 

Witness—No one is held responsible. 
is kept in the office. 

The Judge—Then it is not kept by a person duly 
appoinied for the purpose ? 

Witness—No. Except that I have charge of the 
key of that safe. 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you always give 
those receipts to Chinaman every time a transac- 
tion is made P 

Witness—When any portion of the deposited 
oil is required, a Chinese brings a delivery order 
and asks for my signature. sign it, and at the 
same time give him the receipt for deposit. 

‘The Judge—If the quantity of oil mentioned in 
the receipt was to be delivered in several lots 
was the receipt returned every time a portion was 
deducted, or was the receipt handed in once for 
all, on the first occasion. 

Witness—We don’t receive it back. Itis kept in 
the hands of a Chinaman till all the oil is delivered. 

Counsel for Defendant—In delivering deposited 
oil cases the official at the warehouse always 
states, on the receipts, on what day so many cases 
of oil are delivered, signed for, and stamped by 
him, Did not witness inquire whether the amount 
delivered was correct on every occasion ? 

Witness—No. For unless there is a delivery 
order signed by us, no oil can be delivered on a 
receipt given by the warehouse official, therefore 
we never thought of losing any of the oil by not 
examining the receipt every time. 

Counsel for Defendant—It is a rule of the ware 
house to receive kerosene oiland keep it for a year ; 
after that time, if the depositor wishes it to continue 
it in bond for any longer period, he has to make a 
new application for deposit. Were you aware of 
this ? 

Witness—Yes. We have always done so. 

Counsel for Defendant—You said that you copi- 

ed out some of the delivery orders which were sign- 
ed by Chinese. There are many other kinds of 
delivery orders ; did you not notice them then ? 

Witness—Except those I copied out I did not 
see one. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Were you the only per- 
son, or one of three, who was commissioned to 
sign delivery orders ? 

Witness—Of course I was not the only person. 
When Twas away some one else undertook that 
dut 

The Judge—Were the other two persons com- 
missioned to sign delivery orders always, or was 
their authority only exercised temporarily ? 

Witness—We were all commissioned to sign. 

The Judge—Did you not say just now that you 
alone were authorised to sign? 

Witness—No, I did not say that. I was ques- 
tioned about myself alone, so I thought it sufficient 
to answer about and for myself. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Is there more than one 
stamp of the firm in your office ? 

Witness—That I cannot say for certain. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I suppose you mean 
there may be more than one in the office ? 

Witness—Quite so, There may be several. 

Counsel for Defendant—Have Pigott and the 
other the same powers as yourself? 

Witness—I can only answer questions concern- 
ing myself; I cannot tell what sort of commission 
they received, but I suppose they were authorized 
in the same manner as myself, 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you think then that 
the authorization of Pigott and anotherwas nat com- 
municated to the Kencho or to the public al large ? 

Witness—I suppose it was not. 


‘The Court then adjourned. 

‘The Court resumed its silting in the aflernoon 
of the roth May. 

The Judge—I thoroughly understand the pla 
tiffs’ complaint of the wrongful delivery of kerosene 
, but Pdon’t understand how often such kerosene 
is alleged to have been wrongfully delivered. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The total amount we de- 
mand now was wrongfully delivered. 

The Judge—But do you know how often and on 
what dates such cases were so delivered ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—We do know them. 

The Jndge—Do you know on what certain dates 
certain cases of oil were delivered, and to whom? 

Counsel for Plaintiff-—No. But we know that 
the whole was wongfully delivered. 
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Counsel for Plaintiffs—The number is so great— 

The Judge—But among these cases some must 
have beew delivered properly, while others, you 

ay, were delivered wrongfully a clear distinction 
ought to be made. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Those cases mentioned 
in the list were wrongfully delivered and they are 
not the whole, but as we are unable to definitely 
ascertain or trace the other cases we only demand 
indemnity for those whose numbers were copied 
out. Will you look at the list?—(Counsel handed 
alist to the Judge.) —You will see there the dates, 
the number of cases, and_the signatures attached 
fo the delivery orders. ‘The cases were not de- 
livered at once but in small quantities. 

The Judge—Do you mean that the wrongful 
deliveries were those which were made on the 
orders signed hy Chinese only? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Ves. ‘Those which were 
delivered on orders carrying the signatures of 
Chinese who possessed no authority to so sign 

Counsel for Defendant—The number of cases 
mentioned in the list, presented by Counsel for 
plaintiffs, is incorrect. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The Chinese used evi- 
dently to practise deceit. ‘The firm always handed 
the Chinese proper delivery orders which were 
evidently torn up by the Chinamen, who then pre: 
pared new orders signed by themselves. 

Counsel for Defendant—Is there any order on 
which a signature alone is written without any 
demand for delivery ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Out of the cases shown 
in this list the plaintiffs demand compensation for 
those on account of which they received no pay- 





























el for Defendant—Then may I consider 
that the number of cases mentioned in the list has 
no relation to the number said to have been wrong: 
fully delivered? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs (veceiving back the list 
and examining it)—The list includes the wrong: 
fully delivered cases also. But we do not regard 
it as complete. 

‘The Assistant Judge—I understand that a cer- 
tain number of cases were deposited, but do you 
know when they were wrongfully delivered ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—The dates may be as- 
certained by reference to the books in the plaintiffs’ 
office. But the actual dates of the transactions 
are known to the defendant, as all the necessary 
documents are in the Kencho, 

The Assistant Judge—Don't you know, then, 
which cases were wrongfully delivered 

Counsel for Plaintiffx—Those which were re- 
leased on orders signed by Chinese only. As all 
the necessary documents relating tothe present suit 
are in the hands of the defendant in the Kencho, 
we are only able to make an approximate estimate. 

The Assistant Judge—Can you give the Court 
the dates upon which those Chinese received goods? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—By the books of the firm 
such dates can be ascertained, 

‘The Assistant Judge—Do you think you can tell 
the exact dates from the books ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The proper delivery 
orders were torn up by these Chinese, and they 
prepared new ordeis for themselves the dates 
therefore may not correspond. I will send for the 
books now, however, if the Court will wait for a 
few minutes? [think I heard just now that there 
were some delivery orders on which the number of 
cases alone was written in pencil, without any stamp 
of the frm or signature. Is that true? 

Counsel for Defendant—There are a few ow 
which the name of the firm is alone written 
without any signature. But they are only afew 
out of several thousands, 

The Assistant Judge—Do you mean to ask whe- 
ther these orders were presented by the Chinese? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Ves. 

Counsel for Defendant—Before speaking of 
what quantity of oil was demanded in the orders 
made out in pencil, [ wish to state that though it is 
called pencil-writing the pencil used was different 
from an ordinary one, It is, I believe, called a 
“copying pencil” Thus it is unlike any ordinary 
ink, it does not rub off, so itis commonly regarded 
as equal to ink. 



































Counsel for Plaintifis—In the delivery orders 
presented by the Chinese the name of the ship was 
not filled in, but in accordance with the forms the 
ship’s name ought to be carefully filled in. Did 
not the Kencho take any notice of which lot the 
depositor asked delivery of ? 








Counsel for Defendant—Propetly the name of 
the ship ought to be filled in, but when a delivery 
order is brought it is always accompanied by a 
receipt given to the depositor, on which all the 
necessary information, such as the name of the 
ship and on what day she artived, is mentioned: 
therefore we never taise any difficulty if these par- 

eo are omitted on a delivery order. 


Counsel for Plaintiffi—Among the delivery 
orders, besides these written with a copying pencil, 
are there not some written by an ordinary” pencil, 
and some actually corrected afterwards by erasing 
the first written numeral? Did not the Kencho 
take notice of this ? 

Counsel for Defendant—There are no orders of 
that description. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Are there many delivery 
orders on which neither the stamp of the firm nor 
the name of the firm is printed or written ? 

‘The Judge—Do you mean to ask whether there 
are any delivery orders on which the name of the 
receiver alone is signed without any mark or sign 
to show that he represents the firm ? 

Counsel for Plaintiff—Yes. 

Counsel for Defendants—There are one or two 
of that kind, 

‘The Judge—Are they signed by Chinese? : 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

The Assistant Judge—Is that a question in dis- 
pute. 

Counsel for Defeudant—No. I only answered 

the question asked by Counsel for Piaintiffs, that 
is all. 
The Assistant Judge—Defendant must not mis- 
understand any questions asked by. plaintiffs. 
The plaintiffs seem not to know when those kero- 
sene oil cases wete delivered, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—1,220 cases of kerosene oil, 
part of the number of cases imported by the Anglo- 
American on the 12th July, 1890, were delivered 
by presenting a delivery order which bore neither 
the name of the firm nor the signature of any per- 
son. [wish to point that out to you. 

The Judge—Wait a moment. The pleading of 
Counsel for Plaintiffs is not quite clear. He alleges 
that many cases of kerosene oil were wrongful 
delivered, but we have not yet settled whether 
there was any wrongful delivery of oil or not. 
Counsel for Plaintifis—I call it wrongful de- 
ery, because the Kencho delivered the goods to 
men who were not authorised to receive them, 
We are not able to answer when and how many 
cases of oil were delivered on such occasions until 
the whole of the documents, &c., are carefully 
examined. 

The Judge—Yes, such things must be ascertain- 
ed first. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The Chinese whom I 
have sent for the books will appear shortly. 

The Court adjourned fora short time, but when 
it resumed it was ordered to be further adjourned 
till the 18th May. 

The Court rose at 2.10 p. 


























May 18th, 1892. 

The Court resumed at 10.55 a.m., on the 18th 
May. 

The Judge—Do the plaintiffs know which parti« 
cular cases were delivered erroneously ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—This document, (present 
ing a document to the Judge), marked No. 5, will 
show all the wrong deliveries. 

The Judge—Are these all? 

Counsel for Piaintifis—Ves, 
out at the Kencho, But the number of cases 
mentioned is still insufficient, as the plaintiffs did 
not know exactly the full amount of oil delivered, 
but we feel sure that there are quite 1,407 cases 
still to be accounted for. 

The Judge—Do you mean that 1,407 cases of 
oil were delivered ‘over and above the amount 
mentioned in these documents ? 


They were copied 








Counsel for Plaintifis—VYes. 

The Judge—Cannot you give an approximate 
amount of the whole of the oil delivered ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—No. 

‘The Judge—Do you know from what date these 
alleged wrongful deliveries extend ? 

Counsel for Plaintiff.—We have ascertained 
that they extended up to November last. 

The Judge—Do you know at what time they 
commenced ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—From 1890 to November 
of last year, But among the orders in the Ke 
cho we found one from which the firm’s name 
has been erased, while the name of the ship is 
not mentioned, Thus we are unable to account 
for 1,407 cases. We therefore request the Court 
to ask detendant whether the dates mentioned in 
the list are correct ? 

The Judge (to Defendant)—Are these dates all 
correct ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Before answering I 
wish to puta question or two. Counsel for Plain- 
tiffs just now said that the total number of 
cases lost was not contained in document No. 5, 
fie. that there are some further cases missing—1s 
that not so? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—1,407 cases are missing, 
over and above the quantity mentioned in that 
document, 
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dates and numbers relating to the forty thousand 
cases declared to be lost ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I have examined the 
document which was handed to me yesterday, and 
1 find that it totals up to about 130,000 cases. 
Even if the erased order is deducted from the 
amount, the total will not come any where near the 
number now stated by plaintiffs to be lost. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—If the number of cases 
imported by those three ships are added together, 
you will find that the grand total amounts to the 
number mentioned in the document handed to 
you. It is out of these 130,000 cases that the 
40,000 were wrongfully delivered, : 

The Judge—Which lots were so delivered, do 
you know P 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—We do not know the ex- 
act lots, for there were over forty thousand cases 
wrongfully delivered: 

The Judge—But can’t you tell by the marks 
and numbers which lots were erroneously delivered? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—No. 

Counsel for Defendant—It is very inconvenient 
that you do not know which lots were wrongfully de- 
livered, for some of course were properly delivered. 
Does Counsel for Plaintiffs know how much oil was 
properly delivered? ; ; ‘ 

The Judge—What quantity of oil do the plain- 
tiffs now demand? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—That can be ascertained 
by the account book, 

‘The Judge—How? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—In the end of the account 
book every lot is recorded separately. 

The Judge—Do you mean this account book? 
(The one lying on the Judge's desk.) 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes. At the bottom of 
the list are recorded the number of cases for which 
the firm received payment: indemnity for those is, 
therefore, not demanded. 

The Judge—But this list does not say to which 
lots the oil and cases belonged ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—No. That cannot be 
ascertained. What we demand is a certain portion 
of cases imported by the three ships mentioned, 
which cases were wrongfully delivered ; for these 
alone we demand indemnity. : 

‘The Judge—Then we cannot ascertain the exact 
number ? 

‘Counsel for Plaintiffs—We only demand compen- 
sation for those which are not paid for. 

The Judge—How did you get the money for the 
others then? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The money was brought 
to the office by the Chinese, who said that that 
amount of oil was sold. 

The Judge—But how did the Chinese obtain 
delivery of those cases? 
sel for Plaintiffs—-The Chinese altered 
the delivery orders given them by the firm; a 
portion of the oil which was sold was paid and 
accounted for, the other portion was not, and as it 
is not in the Kencho’s warehouse it has been stolen 
by the Chinese. 

Counsel for Defendant—Then the demand of 
the plaintiffs is not brought on account of wrongful 
delivery, but for those portions of oil which the 
Chinese in your employ sold, but did not bring in 
the money for. Is it not so? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—It is not so. Among the 
wrongfully delivered goods were some which have 
been paid and accounted for, but we do not de- 
mand compensation for them. 

Counsel for Defendant—I can now answer the 
question which Counsel for Plaintiffs asked just 
how. In comparing document No. 5 with the 
books in the possession of defendant I find the 
numbers differ very greatly ; therefore I must 
ask plaintiffs to point out which lots or quantities 
of oil were found to be short. 

The Judge—Which do you mean, the number 
of cases alleged to be lost or the dates of their 
delivery ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Both the number of 
cases and the dates of their delivery. 

‘The Judge—How about the signatures ? 

Comisel for Defendant—As soon as goods are 
delivered the delivery orders become waste-paper, 
but I cannot say for certain. [ believe the signa- 
tures were correct so far as Ihave examined them, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Then which numbers and 
dates are incorrect in document No. 5? 

The Judge (to counsel for defendant)—Can you 
answer the question ? 

Counsel for Defendant—The question as to the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the document presented 
by plaintiffs cannot be answered just now, but if 
the Court permits [ could, on a future date, cite 
quite a number of instances of inaccuracy and give 
comparisons. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Then may I request you 
to answer the questions relating to the former 
document, and not those based on the one pre- 
sented to-day ? 





























Counsel for Defendant—I have no obligation to 
answer any such questions. 

The Judge—Do you mean that you don’t ac- 
knowledge them at all? 

Counsel for Defendant—No. 

‘The Judge—I wish to ask another question of 
counsel for plaintiffs, The document No. 5 men- 
tions some 130,000 cases, but out of them you 
demand indemnity for 7,373 cases only. It that 
last number included in the former demand ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Yes. 

The Judge—But how about the other thousand 
odd cases ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Document No. 5, men- 
tions some cases in which the name fo the ship 
was omitted, but whether these were deposited by 
plaintiffs or not cannot now be ascertained ; and 
we could not include them in the list of lost cases 
for compensation. If, therefore, that number is 
subtracted from the original total the two accounts 
will correspond. 

‘The Judge—What L asked was whether the other 
thousand or so cases are included in document 
No. § or not? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—They are included in it, 
therefore the number is greater than the former 
document. No, 10. I mean to say that the num- 
ber is less than the former document. 

The Judge—Do you mean less than the number 
you deposited at the Kencho. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Quite so. If the erased 
numbers are included the total will be greater, 
but not otherwise. I cannot say whether the other 
thousand or so cases were delivered, for I have no 
duplicate copy with me here. 

The Judge—Then they are not 
document No. 5? 

Counsel for” Plaintiffs—We know that they 
were imported by those three ships, but when and 
in what quantities they were deposited is uncer- 
tain. In short, all the cases mentioned in docu- 
ment No. 5 were wrongfully delivered, and if we 
had not received money for some of them we 
should ask for an indemnity for the whole. We 
cannot say for which particular lots we received 
payment, but we do not demand any indemnity in 
those cases. 

Counsel for Defendant—Do you mean that every 
case imported by the Anglo-American and the other 
two ships, was wrongfully delivered 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes; everyone of them, 
But we received payment for some of them, there- 
fore we ask no indemnity for such quantities. 

Counsel for Defendant—The names of the ships 
are the Anglo-American, the Milverton, and the 
Calypso. Do you mean that all the cases import- 
ed by those ships were wrongfully delivered ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes. 
ne Assistant Judge—Were there only three 
ships? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes. 

‘The Assistant Judge—But I thought you said 
seven ships before ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Ves, there are seven ships, 
but the present suit only concerns those three ships. 

The Assistant Judge—Then what about the 
other ships, besides the Anglo-American, Milver- 
ton, and Calypso ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Document No. 5 men= 
tions only those cases of kerosene oil imported by 
these three ships. We, are however, not able to tell 
the exact dates on which the oil was delivered. 

The Assistant Judge—Can’t you tell how many 
cases were impoited by the Anglo-American ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—The number of cases 
imported by the Anglo-American mentioned in 
that document is greater than the actual number, 
but the total number imported by the three ships 
is correct. That is to say there were 128,385 cases 
in all. 

‘The Assistant Judge—Since the number of cases 
mentioned in the account-book is included in docu- 
ment No. 5, I fail to see how there can be any more 
cases about which you cannot give clear evidence, 
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Counsel for Plaintiffs—That documentwas copied 
from papers in the Kencho, and there may be 
some ollier papers of a similar kind in the Kencho 
which we did not have access to, As we do not 
possess all the necessary documents we cannot tell 
the exact total number of cases missing. But if 
that number is subtracted from the total we shall 
be found short of the remainder. 

‘The Judge—If you cannot tell what amount was 
lost ont of the cases imported by the Anglo. Amer? 
can, how can you tell that these particular 1,400 
cases belonged to the lot imported by that ship? 
Yet you seem to have stated it for certainty in the 
account. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—We only demand in 
demnity for the actual loss. 

The Judge—That's all right; but it seems to me 
that there are more cases alleged to be lost in the 
account-book than are mentioned in document No. 5. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—No, no, it is uot so. 
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The Judge—But I see there are some thousand 
cases alleged to be lost in addition to the number 
contained im document No. §. Do you mean you 
received payment lar that quaitity F 

Counsel for Plaimiffs—No. ‘The total number 
of cases imported is 130,000 odd, and that total is 
quite correct, but the document presented this time 
contains details of the loss of some thousand cases 
more than the one held in possession by the Ken- 
cho, but we cannot bring evidence to prove this. 
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EARTHQUAKE PHENOMENA IN 
JAPAN. 
at OEE ye oe 

The following is an opitome of the twelfth re- 
port on Earthquake Phenomena in Japan :— 

To rue Conmirrer pResentinc THE Rerort, 
viz:—-Tuw Rigut Honourapre Lorn Ket: 
viv, Mr. R. Ernerince, Prov. Joun Perry, 
Dr. Henry Woopwarp, Prov. Tuomas 
Gray. 

Gevriemun,—Owing (o the dissolution of the 
Seismological Society, in the Transactions of which 
detailed accounts of work relating to Seismological 
investigations carried out in Japan have for the 
most part been published, the Report for this year 
is somewhat longer than usual. For this reason 
the Report itself has been forwarded directly to 
the Secretary of the British Association, whilst the 
following outline of its contents has been drawn up 
for the consideration of the Committee. 

Lhave the honour to remain Gentlemen, yours 
respectfully, Joun Mite. 

(Secretary of the above Committe.) 
I.—THE GRAY MILNE SEISMOGRAPH. 

The seismograph constructed in 1883—the ex- 
pense of which was partly defrayed by the British 
Association—has during the last year given dia- 
grams and records of Earthquakes, from number 
1106 to number 1241. 

2. REPORT ON EARTHQUAKES FRLT IN JAPAN 

1888 AND 1889. 

In 1888 the number of Earthquakes recorded in 
Japan was 630, and the total land area shaken was 
970,800 sq. miles. In 1889, the number of Earth- 
quakes was 930, and the area shaken 1,048,200 sq. 
miles, On Feb. sth 1888 an Earthquake shook 
57,600 sq. miles, Some account is given of Earth- 
quakes which preceeded the eruption of Bandaisar 
when within 10 minutes, 28 sq. miles of a fertile 
valley were buried from 30 to 100 feet deep beneath 
a sea of earth and boulders. Everbody in the 
district perished. The damming up of the valley 
has formed a lake 8} miles long. 

On July 28th, 1889, an Earthquake took place 
in the Southern’ island ; 20 were killed and 74 
wounded. All these Earthquakes have been clas- 
sified with regard to hours, days, months, seasons, 
ke. They are also grouped according to intensity, 
direction, &c. It is clear that the vast amount of 
material which comes in yeatly from the 700 observ- 
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ing stations is capable of being analysed b 
methods other than those given. ‘The Gover 
ment Staff is insufficient to carry out more tha 








theic usual routine work, ‘To carty it out privately 
requires access to documents, and funds. The 
nature of new researches which might be made is 
indicated in the Report. At any moment all this 
valuable material bearing on Seismology accumu- 
lated in Japan and of which there is no copy, may 
be lost by fire. 
3.--EARTH PULSATIONS. 

So far as the writer is aware, no attempt has 
been made to determine the character of the move- 
ments, common to all countries, usually called 
Earth’ Tremors. By using exceedingly light 
conical pendulums (made from a needle and 
a silk fibre)—the pointer being replaced by a 
small mirror reflecting a ray of light—the writer 
is inclined to the view that the Earth motions 
producing movements in this form of apparatus 
are not elastic vibrations, such as might be pro- 
duced by the beating of a steam hammer, but that 
they are long wave, or undulations like the swell 
on an occan, During the time that these pulsa- 
tions are continuing it is noticed that they have a 
definite direction. “They are most frequent when 
the place of observation is crossed by a steep 
barometric gradient, whether there is wind or 
whether it is fine, “Ihe possible relationship of 
these movements to the escape of Fire Damp, the 
swinging of pendulums, is discussed, ete. The re- 
cords of these phenomena have been photographed, 
and examples of them accompany the Report. 


4.—THE OVERTURNING AND FRACTURING OP 
COLUMNS, WALLS, ETC. 

By continuing experiments on the overturning 

of columus when subjected to earthquake like 

motion, we can now state with confidence the ac- 

celeration required to overturn any given column 

by its own inertia. In the experiments on fractur- 
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ing, all the brick columns and walls snapped at 
their base, The form of column which, when moved 
back and forth by an Earthquake, will offer an 
equal resistance at all horizontal sections to the 
effects of its own inertia has been determined. 

In ordinary engineering practice the cross-sec- 
tion of piers is practically uniform from the base 
upwards—short piers neat a river bank have the 
same cross-section as long piers in the centie of 
the river, &c. A lage series of piers for bridges 
now being built in Japan have been designed in 
accordance with the les resulting from our ex- 
periments on fracturing. 
5-—THu GREAT EARTHQUAKE oF OCT. 28rH 1891. 

9,960 people were killed, 128.750 dwelling houses 
were totally destroyed, and in a few seconds Japan 
lost the equivalent of perhaps 30 millions dolla 
About twelve million dollars have already been 
poured into the district for repairs and relief. The 
movement reached Berlin at the rate of 9,800 feet 
per sec. At Tokyo 150 miles from the origin, the 
ground moved in long flat waves, which tilted the 
water in ponds and caused seismographs to act as 
angle measurers. These waves had a velocity of 
about eight feet per second. A few chimneys fell. 

The origin was the formation of a fault, which 
can be traced for 40 or 50 miles along the surface. 
Some 3,000 shocks have been recorded since the 
first great shock. Mountain slopes have been 
stripped by land-slips, valleys are dammed up, and 
lakes have been formed. Valleys have been com- 
pressed so that farms have decreased in area, 

One curious phenomenon, observed by Mr. F. 
Omori was the movement of bodies like gate posts 
by a series of jumps, each jump being from one 
to four feet, 400 miles of river banks were shaken 
down or deeply crevassed. Mud volcanoes form- 
ed, railway lines and bridges twisted and dis. 
torted. Foundations of bridges in one case were 
shifted 19 feet. 

Some thousands of calculations respecting ac- 
celerations to produce fracturing and overturning 
have been made. Records of seismographs have 
been examined and the velocity of gravity and of 
elastic waves have been computed. The origin 
was in a non-voleanic district, but where elevation 
was in process. Earthquakes seldom come from 
volcanoes, butthey occur in volcanic countries where 
secular movements are in progress or where moun 
tains are in process of formation, 

A photographic record, taken at each end 
water level several miles ‘in length, and if possible 
at right angles to an axis of elevation, might give 
measurements of slow tilting and throw light on a 
Possible relationship between Eurthquakes and 
these movements, &c. Such an experiment might 
cost £500. 

Ea thquake and Volcanic effects will, if possible, 
be illustrated by some very large photographs 
kindly lent by Prof. W. K. Burton. 

Before the end of this year, with the assistance 
of subscribers, I shall publish a Seismological Jour- 
nal which will be uniform in character with the 
Transactions of the Seismological Society. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Se beg te See 
[Revver “Spectay” ro * Jaraw Mat.” 
London, July 8th. 
Further election returns are :—Tories, 140; 
Unionists, 19; Liberals, 112; Parnellite, 1; 
Anti-Pamellites, 2. The Tories have gained 
eleven and the Unionists four. Later. 
The Chartered Mercantile Bank notifies pro- 
bable losses of £65,000 through the failure of a 
Bombay firm, otherwise the losses since the ac- 
counts were published are unimportant. 
London, July oth. 
The election returns show that the Tories 
have gained 13, the Unionists 6, and the Libe- 
tals 43. 
London, July roth. 
The Tories have gained thirteen, Unionists 
seven, and Liberals forty-eight. 
London, July rith. 
The election returns show that the Liberals 
have gained 50, and that the position of the 
Tories and Unionists is unchanged. The Press 
anticipate that Mr. Gladstone will obtain a 
small, though scarcely a working majority, in- 
cluding Irishmen and labour members the alle- 
giance of some of whom is doubtful. 
London, July rath, 
The election returns show the Tory gain to 
be fourteen, the Unionist gain seven, and the 
Liberal gain forty-six. 





London, July 13th. 
The election returns now are :—Tories, 228 ; 
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Unionists, 40; Liberals, 215; Pamellites, 7; 
Anti-Parnellites, 42. Mr. Gladstone was re- 
elected by a majority of 700. 








CHESS. 
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Souution or ProsLem No. 25. 


wire, BLACK, 
1—Q Bto K B6 1—K x Kt 
2-RioQB4 2K xR 
3—K B to K 6 mate 

if2—K 0. Q3 


3-R to Q 4 mate 


Correct solutions received from Scacel W.#HLS., 


E. 


Pronuem No. 27. 
By S. Lovp. 


BLACK. 








aa at 
Al A a_i 2 
j y 











Wwarre, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


The members of the Yokohama Chess Club hada 
most enjoyable réunion on Wednesday evening at 
the Club Hotel, the occasio: being adinnerinhon 
of their much -esteemed President, Mr, Joh T. Grif 
fin, who has recently returned froma visit to Europe 
and America. A goodly number of members assem. 
bled, though some who had sent in their names as 
subscribers were prevented from attending, the 
original date of the dinner, June 28th, having been 
abandoned in consequence of the lamented death of 
Mr. J. Honigsberger, which took place on the 26th. 

After dinner it had been intended to distribute 
the prizes in last season’s handicap tournament, but 
unfortunately both Mr, Meikle and Mr. Fardel were 
unavoidably absent, and that part of the pio- 
gramme had therefore to be dropped. The final 
score of the leading players is as follows :— 


Wor. Losrs 

J.T. Meikle (11) . 

H. L. Fardel (IIL. 

O. Balk (1.) 

E. Batavus (IL) 
Mr. Meikle’s losses were made up as follow: 
each against Fardel, Ekstrand (IV.), Fox (IV.) 
Unite (V.). Mr. Fardel lost one each against Mei 
le, Merian (IIT.), Fox (IV.) and von Hemett, sen., 

.), drew against Helm (V.) and left one game 
against Unite (V.) unplayed. Mr. Balk lost two 
each against Meikle and Fardel, and one each 
against Merian (IIL), Ekstrand (IV.) and Hod- 
ges(V.) Mr. Batavus lost two each against Balle, 
Meikle, and Fardel, and one against Kkstrand. 

The following is one of the two games played 
between Messrs. Balk and Batavus 

(REMOVE BLACK'S K B PAWN.) 




















DRAWx 








One 
and 





waite. BLACK. 
E, Batavusy 0. Baur 
I—Pto Kk 4 I—Kt t0 0 B3 
2—-Pw OB3 2—Ktto KR B3 
3—Bto Bg 3-Kt to K 4 
4-Qto K2 4—Kt x B 

5—O x Kt 5—P to K4 
6—Ki to B3 6—PtoO4 
7—-P x P 7—B to 
8—Castles. 8—Castles, 
9—P to Q4 9—P x P 

1o— <P 10—K to Rsq. 
1—B to Kts Hey) to K sq. 
12—B x Kt u—Rx B 
13—Kt to Q2 13—R to B 
14-OR 28 sq: 14—Q to Ke3 
15s—O RtoK 4 15—Bto KR6 
10—P to Kt3, 16—Q R to K Bsq. 
17—-RXR 7—-R XR 
18—-Q x RP 18—P to Kt 3 
19—R to K sq. 19—P to R3 
20—Kt to K § 20—B x Kt 
21—R x B 21—Q to B7 
22—Q to R6 22—O to 98 ch, 
23— Kt to B sq. 23—QO to B6 
24—Kt to K3 24—O x Pch. 
25—K to R sq. 25—Q to K 8 ch, 
26—K1 to B sq. 26—R x Kt ch. 


27—Resigns. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 





———_+—_ 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
gchar, 
Nagasaki and } perN.V.K, Friday, July 22nd. 
Kobe. 





From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong... 


Sunday, July 17th. 
Monday, July asth.+ 


perN.D. Lloyd. Saturday, July 16th.t 












From Hongkong. per C. P.M.Co, Sunday, July 17th.§ 
From Furope 

Hongiong...... per M.M. Co. Friday, July 22nd.i] 
From anada,&c. per C.P. M.Co. Sunday, July gist. 


From America... per O. & O. Ci 





Thursday, Aug, rith, 





+ Ancona left Hongkong on July Sth. + China left San Francisco 
on July oth. | Nuernberg left Hongkong on July ruth, § Emprece 
of India left Hongkong on July gth. | Salaxie (with French rail) 
eft Hongkong on, July 14éh. 


THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 

For Europe, 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. 

For Canada, &c. perC. P. M. 
for Europe, vid 





Sunday, 
Monday, 





uly 17th. 
july 18th. 

















Hongkong...... per N.D Lloyd. Monday, July 18th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. Tuesday, July roth. 
Nagasaki 
For Hongitong... per . & O. Co. Saturday, July aged. 
For Ameri per P.M. Gi Thursday, July 28th. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
pe 
ARRIVALS. 


Guy Mannering, British steamer, 1,829, Ford, oth 
July,—Middlesboro’ vid ports, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, roth 
July, Hamburg vid Hongkong 4th July, Gene- 
ral—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, Geo. A. 
Lee, R.N.R,, roth July,—Vancouver, B.C, 27th 
June, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Gienfruin, British steamer, 1,892, Norman, roth 
July,—Kobe oth July, General—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
12th July,—Hongkong 7th July, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 14th 
July,—San Francisco vid Honolulu 25th June, 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Leipsig (14), German flagship, Captain Roetger, 
14th July,—Hongkong viA ports. 

Mascotte, British steamer, 2,017, Jas. Ross, 14th 
July, Hongkong via ports 1st July, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,763, Wright, 14th 
July,—Penang vid China and Japan ports, Ge- 
neral.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Captain J. J. Heugh, 15th 
July,—Cruise. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Harrison, 16th 
July,—Guam, Cobra.—Captain. 

















DEPARTURES. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,183, Farquhar, th Jul, 
A onglong vid ports, Suga tories ae Co.” 

Triomphante (12), French flagship, Captain De la 
Noe, gth July,—Hakodate, 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 

ee, R.N.R., 11th July,—Hongkong vid ports, 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Energia, British steamer, 2,063, Stokes, rath July, 
New York vid ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Cailill & Co. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, 

uly,—Hakodate. 

Alacrity (4), despatch-boat, Captain Chas. H. 
Adair, 14th July,—Hakodate. 

Archer (6), cruiser, Commander 
July,—Hakodate. 

Pallas (20), cruiser, Captain Angus Macl.eod, 
14th July,—Hakodate. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Captaii 
July,—Hakodate and Otaru. 

Severn (12), cruiser, Captain R, 
14th July,—Hakodate, 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
15th July,—Hongkong, Mails and General,— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Lion (4), French gunboat, Captain Papaix, 
July,— Hakodate and Otara. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 16th 
July,—Hamburg via ‘ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co, 

Glenfruin, British steamer, 1,892, 
July,—London vid ports, 
Matheson & Co. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, J. Kernan, 16th July, 
—Sealing Cruise, Sealing Gear.—Captain. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
16th July,—San Francisco vid Honolulu, Mails 





Captain McQuhae, 14th 


J. Rogers, 14th 





J. J. Heugh, rath 
F. H. Henderson, 


15th 


Norman, 16th 
eneral.—Jardine, 








and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
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PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per German steamer Aglaia, fom Hamburg :— 
Mr. M. Mumm and Miss Ii in cabin, 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, fom 
Vancouver, B.C.:—Mr. Dafanconval, Rev. H. G 
Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Jewitt, Dr. Thornie 
croft, Mr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Me. W. G. 
Wheeling, Mrs. P. A. Shaw, Mrs, Cavendish, 
Commander Fleet, Lieut. Boothly, Mrs. Paul, Mr. 
and Mis, A, BL awle, Colonel and Mrs. Bass, 
Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Lefferts, Rev. Ds, Conkling, 
Mr. B. P. Contding, Miss Conkling, De. W. T. 
Helmuth, Mrs, Helmuth, and Rev. Dr. Vincent in 
cabin ; Messrs, J. and W. Narvel, Mr. Jewiat’s 
amah, Dr. Arnold, Mr. A. Gee, and M F. 
Draper in second class, and 5 passengers in steer 
age, For Shanghai: Mr. G. A. Bruton, Rev 
S. Key, and M Symons in cabins Mr. 
Mrs. J. Edgar and Master Edgar in second clas 
For Hongkong: Colonel E. D. Judd, Mr. Leckie, 
Mrs. England, and Mr. and’Mrs. J. Levy 
cabin ; Mr. E. Roe in second class, and 75 passe! 
gers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong 
Mr. G. C. Greenhill, Miss Ethel Hawkins, Captai 
Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. R, Fraser-Smith, and 
R. Ogilvie in cabin 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco 
vid Honolulu:—Mr. Adalbert Jankovich, Mer. 
Theodore Wores, Mrs, Mary Louise Barroll 
Henry Barroll, Miss Zaidee Rogers, Mr. 
Clarke, Rev. K. Masuco, Mr. Y. Ninomiy, 
A. M. Colby, Bishop A. F. Mallaliew, Mr. ; 
Mallalieu, Rev, Daniells, Mrs. R. Hara, Mr. W. 
G. Hay, Miss J. H. Hay, and Miss M. D. Hay 
in cabin, For Hongkong: Mr. A. Murison and 
Rev. Wm. L. Hornsby in cabin. 

Per British steamer Mascotte, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—86 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Pathan, irom Penang vid 
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ports:—Mr. Brown in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, (om Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Little, 


Rev. and Mrs. O. H, Gulick, Miss Gulick, Mrs. 
J. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Hata, Mrs, Fitzhugh, Mr. 
Rethers, 2 children, and amah, Messes, H. Sylva, 
J. Blohn, McGregor Grant, W. Beall, A. Tison, 
J. Swauss, A. Meier, M. Smith, W. J. Whymack, 
D.S. Browne, S. Stronton, C. B, Hicks, Y. Sano, 
Rey. Herbert Moore, Rev. B, Buxton, and Capt. 
J.M. James in cabin; Mrs. Burnes, Mrs. Ota, 
Mr. aid Miss Ota, Messis, Ota, Wan. Hussland, 
J. Rissmier, Jas. C. Grant, and’ H. N. Read in 
Second class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong :— 
Liew. P. Helps, Mrs. A. Langley, Messis. D. M. 
Clak, R. Fraser-Smith, C. Klink and native ser 
vant, and M. I. Benenko in cabin 

















CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Kode Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treastre, $30,000.00. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 



























TEA. 
Shanghai 1172 634 3,060 4,866 
Hyogo. — 820 1,680 2,500 
Yoicohama. 6320 712—«1,850 8,382 
Hongkong 203 = = "203 
Amoy . 41 1,061 540 1,h42 
Total... 70736 322775130 18,093 
SUK. 
HeanOINet, 1ONK. HARTFORD. Frat 
Shanghai = 12 — 2 
Hongkong = 390 = 390 
Yokohama. — 0 - to 
‘Total .. — 512 = os 
REPORIS. 


The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 7th July at 3.8 p.m.; 
had fresh to strong head winds the entire passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th July at 9.17 pam, 

assage, § days, 4 hours, and 27 minutes. 

Paras Bouse sees ‘Gustion Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 2gth June at 3.45, 
p.m.; had light easterly winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Honolulu the 2nd July at 6.33 a.m. and 
left the same day at 7 p.m.; had light variable 
witids and smooth sea to the 10th; thence to port 
light southerly winds. Arcived at Yokohama the 
14th July at 4.04 a.m. Passage, 17 days, 6 hours, 
and 24 minutes, 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 

There has not been much change in the Market 
during the past week ; business in Yarns has con- 











tinued to be the chief feature, aud dealers have 
availed themselves of lots offering to arrive with- 
out advancing prices any further, though the 
market remains firm for all counts; Bombays do 
not seem tobe much wanted at present, and quota- 
tions are almost nominal. Giey Goods have had 
very little attention, the few sales of gb. Shirtings 
at easier rates being all the business reported, and 
sellers generally are holding for higher prices} for 
Velvets there has been a moderate demand, but 
most other Fancy Cottons have been dull of Sale, 
and excepting a small business in Italian Cloths 
there has been little doing in Woollens of any 
description. Sterling Exchange is quoted 2/10$ 
Bank on demand. Sales for the week comprise 
1,000 bales English Yarn, 5,000 pieces glb, Shirt- 
ings, 500 pieces Washed Shirtings, 500. pieces 
White Shirtings, 1,000 pieces Prints, 1,500 pieces 











Victoria Lawns, 110 pieces Silkefaced Satins, and 
1,000 pieces Italian Cloths. 
COPTON PIECE GOODS 




































ith, aNA yds. gyinches 1.55 to 215 
itings—glh, 38h yds. 4ginches 4.85 to 2.50 
Ib, 24 yards, s2inches 1.30 to 1.50 
igo Shirtings—12 yards, 4yinches .. 130 to 1.35 
Prints—Assorted,2y yards, joinches... 150. to 2.00 
Cotton—Itali An Sattecae lack, 32 PER YARD. 
inches... eee ans aes ~ O89 tO O45 
Velvets—Hlacle, 35 yards, 22 iu 5.60 to 6,60 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 O55 te 0.70 
Valfachelas, 1 yards, 43 Inches Hs to 245 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 21h, 24/25 yards, 
soinches oe eaveeianter, . 
‘Turkey Recis—2.4 to 2.8%, 24/25 yards, 
jo inches See me) 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3lb, 24/25 yar 
30 inches 140 to 4.50 
Turley Reds 
30 inches Lond Luss to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—y to 4.8Ih, 24/25 yards, 
goinches 180. to 2.05 
FER vaRD. 
Flannel $0.23 0.38 
falian O25 te 28 
Malian Clo 
Medium, oar to agh 
Italia 
0.318 to 20 
oth tn aay 


0.30 to 0.45 
o.47h to 0534 
0.30 to 0,60 





atsanibitse JOS: An edad 
COLTON VARNS. 

























a Par ricvt. 
Mow. 60/44, Usdin $21.50 to 26 50 
Nos. 16/24; Mediu... 27.00 to 27.75 
ood to Hes 28.25 to 29 00 

116/24, Reverse .. 27,50 to 28.50 
128/32, Ordinar, 27.00 to 28.25 
28-32, Medium 28.50 to 30.25 
28/32, Good 30.50 to 31 50 
38/42) Med 33.75 t0 35 00 

No. 25, ['w 32.75 to 34 00 
No. jas, Two-fold ., 45.50 to 37.75 
No. 20s, Bombay 69.00 to 73.00 


No. 16s, Bombay 


67.00 to 72.00 
Now. to/e4, Bombay 


55 00 to 65.00 


MICIALS, 


Nothing fresh to be said. Prices nominally with. 
ot change; but absolutely nothing doing, what 





















EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 8th instant, since which 
date settlements on this market amount to 445 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks, 106 piculs; Fila- 
tures 223 piculs; Rereels, gt piculs; Kakeda, 15 
piculs; Oshu, 10 piculs, These has been no direct 
export this week, so that the total business amounts 
lo the above named 445 piculs 

Curiously enough, the chief business of the sea- 
son so far seems to have been done for Europe, 
where consumets are apparently able to pay 
good prices. Just now the perplexity about the 
Italian crop still continues, estimates by cable 
varying from “ Same as last year” to “ 20 °/, less 
than last year.” It seems probable that the exact 
outturn will not be definitely known befor the end of 
this month. The local speculation mentioned in our 
last seems to have died away, and all business done 
during the week is apparently for legitimate export. 
While writing, buyers for the United States have 
entered the market to some extent, a few houses 
apparently being obliged to make some shipments 
by the outgoing at steamer. 

No real Shinshu silks have as yet appeared, and 
all the business done has been in the same class of 
silks mentioned last week. 

Quality generally is not at present satisfactory ; 
Koshu Filatures are good, bit Re-veels, both from 
Joshu and Bushu, still leave much to be desired, 
particularly in regularity of size and colour, some of 
the well-known marks especially exhibiting failings 
in these respects. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
during the week, the English mail steamer Verona, 
which left port on the gth instant, taking 172 bales 
for Europe. This departure brings the present 
export figures up to 716 piculs, against 1,489 
piculs last year and 974 piculs at the same date in 
1890. 

Hanks.—A large business for the time of year, 
over 100 piculs being settled of old and new staple. 
Ordinary Maibashi Hanks, vew crop, have brought 
$495, with new Aachoji at $475. Further auivals 
are held for an advance, holders assesting that the 
quality is now much improved. This remains to 
be seen. [vis certain that the first supplies were 
not very desirable. Some old Shinshu Hanks 
have again been done at prices ranging {vom 
$500 to $460, according to quality. 

Filatures—Hiyh prices have been paid for 
some fine sizes, small lots, $720 being realized for 
ordinary Bishu silks, 10/12 den, In kinds suitable 
for America, irregular prices have been paid; so- 
called Shinshus have realized $715 and $712}; 
one parcel of Koshu Yajima is said to have been 
settled at $695, while other silks of equal quality 
but less-known brands have been done at $670 

Re-reels.— There has been some business in these 
at what are comparatively cheap prices, Foshu of 
various brands being purchased at prices ranging 
from $650 to $620. These, as a rule, run rather 
full size; and for anything regular ‘in size and 
colour buyers are willing to pay a good figure. 

Kakeda.—Some mote parcels of old silk have 
been negotiated for Europe, and the first small 
lots of new Kakeda, amounting to about two piculs, 
have been taken for the same destination. ‘The 
prices mentioned for this new staple are :—Flower 


















































with Bon festival and the usual hot weather excuses. | Girl chop, $610; Tiger, $590; Deer, $550. Pre. 
Betncctia pimenece. [sent supplies are so small that no estimate of 
Wat Bars, {inch » #285 t07.90 | quality can be given, but it is expected that we 

Bar inch .. 0 6 : . 

Koustoed mune ines FOr tenes shall have good silts from this province during 
Nailvod, assorted... Nom the present season. 
Nailiod, small size Nom Oshu.—One parcel of the old Hamatsuki set- 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to3.15 | tled at $500, and this is the only transaction so 
Sheet Iron... 3-55 03:80 [far, No arrivalslof new produce at present. 
Galvanized icon sheets 5.60 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.70 to 4.90 QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 
Tin Plates, pee box 5:00 to 5.20 “ : 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.25 10 1.30 + 2(Shinsin) 





KEROSENE, 


No change; market steady and firm. No fresh 














+2 (Joshi) 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu)... 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu)... 





rive at | 































arrivals during the week, either in American or] {anls—No. 24 to 3 490 to 500 
Russian, but total stock in the Nakamura Gadowns| _|!anks—No. a 47s to 48s 
is about 625,000 cases of all kinds. Pilalurdeclistis ia : AEP a 419) 
QUOTATIONS. Filatures—Extra 13/15 det Ss. =_ 
Chester 5 = Gilatures—No. 1, 10/15 deniers 710 to 720 
Comet + $157} to 1.60 Filatures—No. 4, 13/15, 14/16 den... 680 to 690 
Dev 11324 to 155 Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 660 to 670 
Russian Anchor 1.524 to 155 ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 670 to 680 
Russian Moon 150 to 1.524 latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers =. 
eet Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers a 
SUGAR, Re-reels—Extra ... a 
Demand for ‘Takao has fallen off, and prices are| Re-reels—(Oshu) iiest ti = 
nominally a fraction off from the quotations of last} Reeels—No. 1513/15, 14/164 650 to 660 
week. "Other Browns have meta good demand] Refeele—Ho-ti. 13/8, t4lt7 denen u- 63010 yo 


at firm rates, and the market is practically cleared 
White, unchanged market, quiet 


of these kinds. 
but firm under a steady demand. 


Brown Takao .. 
Brown L 
Brown Canton... 

White Java and Penang 
White Kefined , 
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PRR PICU. 
. $4.20 to 4.30 
3-20 to 3.40 
3.40 to 3.50 
6.10 to 6.20 
5.50 to 7.50 









4/18 deniers. 
14/20 deniers 


Re-reels—No. 24, 
Re-reels—No, 
Kakedas—Exts 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2. 
Kaledas—No. a4 
Kakedas—No. 3 . 
Kakedas—No. 34 
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‘ables to 15th July, 1892: 

















Kxport Raw Silk : 
Seenut 189a-1893. 185192. 1890 91. 
Waeee. “Wateas —-ttanens 
Mavope i... 369 27 234 
cu 32000 ana NS 
ian Hales 68914429 949 
a UPiculs 7161489 974 
Settlements and Direct 2 EMER. rein ricute 
Euperhon wating t fase) Bpe 
Stocie, asth July... 2,150 2,250 3,500, 
Availahlesuppliestudate 3,050 3,500 4,300 
WASTE SILK. 
Some little business has been done in old fibre, 
amounting altogether to 86 piculs, divided thus : 


—Noshi, 25 piculs; Kibiso, 11 piculs; Mawata, 
48 piculs; Nerd, 2 piculs. 

A picul or so of new Filature Noshi has been 
taken as a sample, price $112, but the quality is 
ordinary and forms no basis for quotations. Noth 
ing done in Foshu Moshi as yet, the market being 
in the same Condition as reported last week. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the English mail steamer 
Verona taking 348 piculs for Europe and. the 
steamer “Energia carrying 49 piculs Mawata for 
New York. These departures bring the present 
export up to 739 piculs, against 103 piculs last year 
and 535 piculs to the same date in the previous 
season. 

The old fibre Mawata shipped to New York is 
chiefly medium to fair quality, at about $160 per 
picul. 





QUOTATIONS (NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
to—Filature, Best 
o—Fil 



























joshu, Ordinary .. $65 
—Filature, West selected = 
iso—Filature, Seconds ...... _- 
Kibiso— Osu, Good to Best = 
shinsiu, Best... - 
hinshu, Second: = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair oe 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo es 
Kibisoliachoji, Good ......0.... a 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to L.ow., =- 
Sibise—Neri, Gvod to Co: = 
Mawata- wood to Best... - =_ 
Hxport Table Waste Sill to 15th July, 


Swan 1892-93 














Prowta. .. 

Waste Silk ... 739 103 535 
Pierced Cocvons... .. = lesa — 
739 103 535 

Settlements aad Duect yt ada a —— 
Export from ist July ite: 5° 25°. 
stock, 15th July ... 2,550 4,950 
Availallesupplientodate 3,910 2,609 5,200 


Exchange has risen in the interval, but has again 
dropped rather smartly the last two days in sym- 
pathy with lower prices for Silver in London. We 
quote bills as under:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 
2/1145 Documents, 2/11; 6m/s. Credits, 2/112; 
Documents, 2/11}; New York, 3od/s. U:S. $71; 



















4m/s. U.S. $713; Paris, 4mi/s. tes. 3.72; 6m/s. 
fes. 3.74. 
Hsumated Silk Stocic, 15th July, 1392 :— 

Raw nevus. Was ricuus. 
Hanks 170 | Cocoons 20 
Filatures. 2,200 
Re-reeis 1,400 
Kakeda . 50 
Oshu 130 


Yaysaam Kinds . 


Total piculs ...... 2,150! Total piculs ...... 3,800 


TEA. 

Market active and prices firm at last week's 
quotations, Plenty of second crop leaf in the 
market, and there seems no lack of buyers for it. 
Settlements to date 170,000 piculs against 180,000 
last year. Shipments (not including Oceanic, 
which left port this morning) 14 million pounds 
against 16 millions to same date last season. 











Choicest .. 
Choice . 







EXCHANGE. 


Exchange remains very low, and shows small 
stability at the rates below :— 


dterliug—Banle Billy on demand 
Stet —Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 
Stetling—Private 6 months’ sigh 
On Paris—Bank sight 


2/104 



















On Pati fate 4 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongik 





—Private 10 days’ sigh 
ane Sight oaese.. 
Private to days’ sight . 
—Banie Bills on demand 
a—Private 30 days’ sight... 
On America—Private 4 months? sight. 
Silver... 








308 











BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, 


M ISS H. G. BRITTAN, 2, Blufi, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo. 


date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama, 





Texas :—One Dollar and a Half per Day, 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 








February 18th, 1892. tf. 

“KEATING'S POWDER” 

“KEATINGS POWDER” 

“KEATINGS POWDER” 

“KEAITNGS POWDER” 
BUGS, 
FLEAS, 

KILLS } MOTHS 

BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES, 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 


bat is unrivalled in destroying PLEAS, BUGS, COCK: 
ROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS in FURS, 
other species of insect. ' Sportsmén will find this invalic 
able for destroying fleas in their dogs, a3 also ladies for 
theie pet doxs. 

The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that packages of the 
genuine powder bear the aatograph of THOMAS. 
KEATING, Sold in Tins and Bottles only, 


‘March 36, 28 ins, 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anv Poronat, 











HE above Coals are very well adapted for 
T House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories, 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 


Yoxouam. 


Toxyo: : 
Tida- | Bentendori, Nichome. 


No. 13, Mina 
machi, Tsukij 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTrerFiELp 
AND SWIRE, 


February 27th, 1892. 








ly. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF KODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
Purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


SIR Saxvrt Baxgn, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
tariesin Abyssinia,” says—'+I ordered thedragoman Mahomet 
to"intonan he Fakir that was Bo cee arageman Mahomet 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratio, Int 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served: out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to ay eon 
plore, 48, possessing ‘unmistakable purgative properties, they 
reate an undeniable effect upon the patient, which sati 

them of their value,”” : Fae ee 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is.a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and nlceration® 
of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing elec ine or 
skin allinflammations 

M ak, in his account of his ext ary travels 
hed in 1871, says—"'I had with me # quantity of 
s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nathing 
gould exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille feate 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at lact teat 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowland any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock,” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

ford. May ast, 1899. 




















‘Awaaneo Goto MEDAL L’pooL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGEOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN. ALL USUAL sizes. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Zetablished a Quarter of @ Century, 











ATKINSON'S 
WHITE ROSE 


The original and only genuine Re 
“Grquiite Perfume: head sae 
ATKINSON'S 

FRANOIPANKE —) STEPHANOTIS 


Of all Dealers, 
J..& E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 
GAUTION! Only gonnine with shiela-ahapo 
‘& yellow label & usual Trai 
White Rose," 








SALE 













Finest . 25 to 27 
Fine .. 23 to 24 
Good Medium 18 to 19 
Medium .. 16 to 17 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Common .. To 12 
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pe Bhi Juice 
Bec bb 0g 
‘Kena 
TRADE MARK. 
May rath, 1892. 


IN THE WORLD! 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 





{CONDENSED MILK 


GUARANTEED 


Best QuaLiTy, Best VALuE. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the Worl 









a 


z ee 
STRAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
qhich we are sole malcers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 
* Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
* Wirst-class Workmanship. 
Moderate Prices. . 
Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
Quickness in raising steam. 
High rates of speed guaranteed. 
” Absence of noise and vibration. 
2 build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4o tons and 
upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tags, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in frames, 
cn ‘kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
‘are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1hto 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
MecS ‘the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Simos sti est Brize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Tand, 1890, in competition o»en to all makers. 
Vilectrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171,QUEEN VICTORIASTREBT,E.C. 
May 1th, 1893 ry. 
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The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S. EYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 
ry. 


Feb. 20, 1892. 





WATER 
JAPAN 


(neowsTanED) 


‘The most delightfully 

freshingTollet Water. 
"  itrenders the skin 
firm, relieves mos- 
a delicate fragance 


sr | 
quito bites and imparts 
and feeling of comfort. 


RIGAUD'S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 


RECOMMENDE 


GRACIOSA 
IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET #L'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 
ROSINA LILY oF THE VALLEY 


A complete assortiment of every other odour. 


RIGAUD & C’, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 


KANANGA 
LOUIS XV 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies ir it 
i he Ce Fe ies munpeed wee 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN: PURE SCOTCH WHIBKIES. 
The tars BOS are the Name, rand, aad Resicred Frade Mark of his Meteo 
*** Gold Capsule. 
**Blue ,, 
*Green ,, 


Exgutsite Mending possesnig a favour soraney 0 character so novel and so entirely their own, 

that they may fairly claim the very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 

pronounce them unigue and unrivalled. 
BQ.S. Whiskies are remarkable for th 






i beet N aly of ay sos 
soliness on the pala wary, Nectar to erdinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one o 's used in blending. 
10) ln mll tn uguae wee bales, lat unt eal, the quail in na fod by a small label om ea Bote 
"Yhe Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, hey have never been able to accomolish anything 2 
fully complying with the most exacting tests 88 now presented in these special blends of B O 8. 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handleour Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 


















‘And s00 that each Jur boars baron Livbig’s Signatur 
in Blue Ink across the Label. ies 





‘s FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘To bohad of all Storokeopers and Dealers thronghont India. cases of Weaknoss. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Gimatees auditor any 
Company longth of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 





Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June r4th, 1891. 






















The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Ston f 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Billous Affections. 
Aaa AandseniaAraGaRRNAMIO 


f DINTEFOROS FY on. 
FLUID || MA 

MAGNESIA / ae Throug how 

N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S M/ 


= 
w& 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“Pais CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taleenof anonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the“ JAPAN 
Weexry Mai” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith, it is particuiariyreavested that 
all ietters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
andi Uneques be made payable tosame: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 




















Vokouama: SaTuRDAY, JULY 23RD, 1892. 





Viscount Inouye, President of the Railway 
Bureau, left the capital on the 16th instant and 
returned on the 21st. 











Tue Authorities granted on the r2th inst, the 
application for the establishment of a Commer- 
cial Chamber in Shizuoka. 


Marquis Nasgsuima, Superintendent of the 
Boards of Ceremonies in the Imperial House- 
hold, proceeded to Nikko on the rgth inst. 


Tue third excursion train to Nikko, which left 
Uyeno on Saturday morning, carried more than 
six hundred and fifty visitors tothe famoustemple 
city. 


Tur total population of Tokyo at the end of 
last year was 1,217,309, showing an increase of 
5.358 as compared with 1,141,951 of the pre- 
vious year. 











Tevegsapute intelligence from Berlin received 
by the Government, announces that Viscount 
Aoki, Japanese Minister to Germany, has ar- 
rived there. 





Tue Railway Bureau, hitherto under the charge 
of the Home Minister, has been transferred to 
the control of the Minister of Siate for Com- 
munications, 


Tue receipts of the Tokyo Godowns Com- 
pany during the first half of this year were yen 
9.179.496, and a dividend has been declared at 
the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, 





Tue income of the Twentieth National Bank 
during the half-year, with the sum brought over 
from last account, amounted to yer 35.049.184, 
of this total ye 15,000,000 was appropriated for 
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dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
and yen 10,000.000 was set apart to be added to 
the reserve fund, yen 49.184 being carried to the 
new account. 


Mr. Watanape, Chief of the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed Vice-Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, and various changes 
of local Goveruors have been made. 








Durinc the severe thunderstorm in Osaka 
on the afternoon of the r4th inst. an iron chim- 
ney (about 120 fect in height) in the enclosure 
of the Osaka Arsenal was damaged. 


Tux dividends of the Cotton Spinning Com- 
panies at Settsu and Yokkaichi for the past 
half-year have been declared at the rates of 20 
per cent, and 15 per nt. per annum respec- 
tively. 








A ring broke out on the rith inst. at 10.30 
a.m. in a house at Nishikigi-mura in the Shika- 
zuno District of Akita Prefecture, and before 
the flames could be subdued 69 buildings were 
destroyed. 


Tue foreign trade of Séul, Korea, during 
April last amounted to ye 21,990.03, of which 
yen 19,051.32 (Japanese goods, yex 7,956.09, 
‘and foreign, yen 11,095.25) reprasented imports, 
and yen 2,848.03 exports. 


HLH. Krrasurraxawa Yosnmisa returned to 
the capilal on the r6th inst. frony the Narashi 
Plain,and Their Imperial Highnesse’s Princesand 
Princess Komatsu (junior) arrived in Tokyo from 
Odawara the following day 





Tan gallery of a theatre at Isezakiclio, Yoko- 
hama, where circus performances are 1\ow being 
held, fell down while more than fifty persons 
were upon it, on the night of the 16th inst. 
Several youths were more or less severely” hurt. 


ELE. rue Beveran Minister, Mr. G. Neyt, and 
Mr. Cargill G. Knot, late British Employé of the 
Imperial University, have been decorated by’ the 
Emperor with the First Class Order of the Ris- 
ing Sun, and the Fourth Class of the same 
Order respectively. 


Tue net profits of the Third National Bank, 
during the same period, were yen §9,192.892, of 
which yen 5,000,000 was set apart as a reserve, 
and yen 41,192.892 carried forward to the next 
account, yen 50,000.090 being declared as divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 percent. per annum, 





Tur regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange was held on the 
15th inst., at which about 100 gentlemen were 
present. The total income during the half 
year was yen 57,024.589, of which, after de- 
ducting sums for miscellaneous payments, yeu 
26,519.155 was leit as a net profit. OF this 
sum yen 2,651,000 was set apart as rewards 
to officers, yen 700.000 to be added to the re- 
serve fund, yen 3.573.000 as a special reserve, 
and yen 14,500.000 as a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 29 per cent. per annum, yen 
120.474 being carried forward tothe nextaccount, 


Tue Empress visited the Noble’s School for 
Girls on the 18th inst., leaving the Palace at 
half-past 8 o'clock a.m, The Imperial Party was 
composed of several officials of the Imperial 
Household and Ladies in Waiting, and arrived 
at the school atg o'clock, where a large number 
of distinguished guests, instructors, and scholars 
in the institution had assembled to receive it 
The Empress was at once conducted to an 
upper salon where the report of the school 
for the past year was presented by President 











The proceedings commenced with the singing 
of “Kongosekt” and “ Misu wa utsuwa” 
(words composed by the Empress), by the stu- 
dents. A quartette on Japanese musical instru- 
ments by Mr. Sano Sadataka and Ladies Arimura 
Namiko, Yonetsu Tetsuko, and Hirasa Yeiko 
followed. Lady Kujo Noriko having given a 
performance upon the organ, the certificates 
were presented by the President, who also de- 
livered a short address. This was replied to 
by Lady Oshima Yukiko, on behalf of all 
the other graduates. The proceedings con- 
cluded with a further display of vocal and in- 
strumental music, both foreign and Japanese. 
Her Majesty then inspected the rooms which 
had been decorated with paintings, needle- 
work, and various other objects, the work 
of both teachers and students, and appeared 
greatly pleased at the evident improvement 
exhibited by all. The Imperial Party left 
for the Palace at 11 o'clock. Amongst the 
guests were Their Imperial Highnesses Princess 
Komatsu (junior), and Princess Kitashirakawa, 
the Minister of State for the Imperial House- 
hold, and Viscountess Hijikata, Marquis and 
Marchioness Nabeshima, Countess Matsukata, 
the Grand Master of Services to H.I.M. the 
Empress-Dowager and Viscountess Sugi, Mar- 
quis Hosokawa, Mr. Hosokawa, President of 
the Higher Female Normal School; Mr. Iro- 
kawa, a Councillor of the Educational Depart- 
ment, and Mr, Nagasaki, a Master of Ceremo- 
nies in the Imperial Household. 


As is customary during the week of the Mid- 
summer Bon, there has been less done in Im- 
ports, and the sales of Yarns have been smaller 
than for some weeks past. There has been a 
fair demand for Shirtings, however, and at late 
rates 10,000 pieces glb. have been taken ; other 
Cotton goods have not been in so much request, 
and Woollens have beenalmostneglected. Prices 
are nominal in the Metal market, where buyers 
are nct numerous, and holders, through higher 
home prices and lowerexchange,are not pushing. 
The Kerosene trade is healthy, deliveries good, 
and holders firm. The business in Sugar is 
only moderate, White sorts being most in de- 
mand, but prices are well maintained. The 
Silk market has been active, and at full rates 
over 1,000 piculs have passed the scales. Real 
Shinshu Silks now come in, and the quality 
oof Filatures has been pronounced good, but 
Wakedas, though fair in quality and colour, are 
irt egular in size—a failing constantly complain- 
ed of. Though both American and Canadian 
mail steamers carried silk, by far the larger 
portion of the shipments have been for Europe. 
In regard to the Italian crop, it was definitely 
stated in an English Silk Circular received by 
the French mail that less seed had been put 
down this season in Italy, which would point to 
a diminished out-turn as a certainty, to say 
nothing of the health of the aiko and the 
condition of the elements in regard to crop 
production. The same authority also. states 
in distinct terms that the stock in Europe is 
low, that silk is in fashion, and the require- 
ments of manufacturers are likely to be con- 
siderable, all! of which circumstances point to 
a favourable season for Japanese producers. 
There has been a little more done in Waste Silk, 
but the business put through has been mostly 
in old fibre, whiat has passed in new not having 
been sufficient to make quotations. Notwith- 
standing that certain buy are at the moment 
holding aloof, there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the Tea trade. There is an ample stock 
of second crop leaf, and a reduction may be 
looked for if the present attitude of some buyers 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





MR. HIRANUMA AND HIS EMPLOYES. 
Ir will be remembered by some of our readers 
that in March, 1891, au announcement appeared 
in the vernacular papers, and was reproduced 
by us, to the effect that Mr. Hiranuma Senzo, 
the well-known coal merchant and money-lender 
of Yokohama, had been defrauded of the 
sum of 90,000 yea by the forgery of one of 
his employés named Kawai Kurataro, Kawai 
was arrested some six months subsequently to the 
discovery of his fraud and, after protracted pre- 
liminary inquiries, was tried before the Tokyo 
Provincial Court early this month, The trial 
las caused considerable sensation on account 
of the facts which it has been the means of 
eliciting relative to the methods by which Mr. 
Hiranuma has made his large fortune. For 
many years it has been rumoured that no 
man in Japan was so hated by noblemen as 
Hiranuma Senzo, on account of the treatment 
they had received from him, but not until now 
have incontrovertible proofs of the unscru- 
pulous nature of the measures devised by the 
great Yokohama usurer been furnished to the 
public. The whole tone of the speech of the 
Public Procurator (Mr. Odate), delivered on 
the 6th instant before the Tokyo Provincial 
Court, was one of regret that while the employé 
is punished his employer should escape the 
clutches of the law. The speech, as reported 
in several of the papers, refers to Mr, Hiranuma 
as the father of exorbitant usurers (kori ashi 
ji) and denounces his methods as devoid 
of all moral rectitude. Among the #psissima 
verba of the Procurator were the following: 
— Hiranuma naru mono wa tokugi mo nani 
mo omowasaru, horitsu ni yolte hito wo kuru- 
shime, Kasoku wo setbatsu sen to suru Nihon 
murut hido no kori-kashi nart. * This Hira- 
numa is a man who has no regard for morality 
or anything else, whose one desire is to injure 
noblemen. His is a wicked and exorbitant 
usarer whose match is not to be found in Japan,” 
‘The gist of the Procurator’s spcech we now pro- 
ceed to give. The charges proved against Kawai 
are 16 in number, the gravest being the forging 
ot the seals of Viscount Doi and Prince Toku- 
gawa Yoshinori for the purpose of obtaining 
money amounting to nearly 100,000 yen from 
Mr. Hiranuma. Kawai’s dishonest transactions 
extended over a period of two years, commencing 
in January, 1889, and ending early in 1891, In 
order that the Court may understand how the 
dishonesty of which Kawai is accused came to 
be perpetrated, it is necessary to state that he 
was in the employ of a man the one ambition 
of who life is the crushing of Japan’s noblemen, 
and who in attaining this end is unscrupulous 
as to the methods employed so long as he can 
avoid the violation of the letter of the law. Kawai 
having been originally an active member of the 
Geographical Society, and as such on terms of 
intimacy with many noblemen, was used asa 
wool of Mr. Hiranuma for the furtherance of the 
above mentioned ends. He was ordered by 
his master to take measures for inducing the 
noblemen, whose seals were forged, to borrow 
money from Mr. Hiranuma. Ina letter which 
has been produced in court addressed ‘oy Mr. 
Hiranuma to Kawai, the latter is exhorted to 
stir up (wndosuru)a certain Prince and «4 certain 
Viscount in order to induce them to contract a 
loan. The reference was to Prince Yokugawa 
and to Viscount Doi. Were Mr. Eiranuma’s 
methodshonest, no such term as uadosuru would 
be applied to the effecting of aloar. The two 
noblemen in question were not the only ones 
marked out for Mr, Hiranuma’sattacks. Already 
he had ruined Marquis Satake and he was now 
planning the downfall of Marquis Asano and of 
another member of the Tokugawa family. Mr. 
Hiranuma has been credited with saying, “The 
money which noblemen have won by the sword 
I will take from them by the law.” The 
asurer's daily transactions atandantly showed 
that it was no idle report; which attributed 
these words to him. Had his policy been 
other than it was, the forgery of which Kawai 
was accused and of which he was guilty would 
never have been effected, Kawai was stimu- 
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lated by the knowledge that his master was un- 
scrupulous as to methods so long as he himself 
(Hiranuma) was not rendered liable. Kawai had 
become conversant with the method of con- 
ducting shady money transactions in Hiranuma’s 
employ. Instead of making his master the 
gainer, he makes him the loser. The case put 
in a nutshell may he stated thus + one of a band 
of rogues (waru-mono) had been convicted of 
forgery. Anentry in Kawai’s diary shows that 
the writer felt considerable glee in turning his 
weapons against his master. The entry refer- 
red to reads thus:—‘ I am overcome with joy 
at the thought that my plot for the collecting of 
the money has succeeded.” The cause of this joy 
was evidently the defeat of Kawai’s associates. 
Thus far the Public Procurator, The contention 
of Kawai was that Mr. Hiranuma only objected 
to the forgery because he himself, and not the 
noblemen, became its victim. ‘The transaction 
was all of a piece with his master’s crooked 
ways of ruining noblemen. IXawai was one of 
a set of gamblers, and if he hud played his cards 
well and won a great sum, and did not hand 
it over to his master, there, was not much fault 
to be found with him, 
os 

Kawai is a son of one of the chief retainers 
of Viscount Doi, and his, forgery and subsequent 
appropriation of Hiraiuma’s money are con- 
nected with this relationship in an interesting 
manner. When exhorted by Hiranuma to lay a 
trap for his lord, he thought the affair over, and 
being overcome wilh a sense of shame at hav- 
ing consented to act in such a disloyal manner 
to the benefactor of his ancestors, he there 
and then determined that he should make the 
Yokohama uswver pay dear for his effrontery in 
planning the ruin of Viscount Doi. Kawai 
stated at the trial that he was quite prepared to 
suffer the penalty of his crime, but he thought 
that strict justice demanded that the man on 
whose behalf he had been working against 
noblemen isa general should take his share of 
the punishraent to be meted out. He and Hi- 
ranuma were in the same boat. The only 
objection that Hiranuma had to offer to the 
transactions of his employé was that he, the 
employer, was the sufferer; as_to-the perpetra- 
tion of fraud, concerning that Hiranuma had no 
scruples, 





* 


* = * 

Judgment in the above case was to have been 
delivered on the gth instant, and the parties 
concerned assembled to hear it on that day. 
Th were informed that evidence had been 
furnished showing that Kawai had been guilty 
of, perpetrating still more heinous forgery than 
"nat already under the consideration of the 
‘court, and that he would consequently be com- 
mitted for trial on major crimes. 

* - * 

The objectionable methods of usurers referred 
to by the Public Procurator, are, briefly stated, 
the extortion of exorbitant interest, the enforce- 
ment of the payment of a number of heavy fees, 
denominated /esuryo in Japanese, the subtrac- 
tion of a large part of the interest due in ad- 
vance, the preparation of mortgage documents 
and other agreements in such a manner that 
even a day’s delay in the payment of interest or 
the fulfilment of an agreement, though the de- 
lay may be entirely unavoidable, places the pro- 
perty at once at the disposal of the mortgagee, 
and in many cases the exaction of bribes of seve- 
ral thousand ye from the intending borrower, 
especially when it is known that he is in urgent 
need of money. The practice of such usurers 
as Hiranuma is to make promises by the hun- 
dred in conversation, but never to commit any- 
thing to writing which might be quoted against 
them in a Court of Law. Never undertaking 
any complicated transactions without legal ad- 
vice, and always instructing their lawyers 
to elaborate means for extorting money from 
their customers, without rendering themselves 
liable to legal punishment, they are able to carry 
on their cruel business from year to year and, 
like Mr. Hiranuma, aniass a large fortune with- 
out suffering any inconvenience from the effects 
of their immorality, We are hardly surprised 
that the Public Procurator, in the case which 








we have reported, felt it his duty to allude to 
the manner in which men bent on evil can defy 
the law, and to point out that such methods as 
those adopted by Mr. Hiranuma are scandalous 
and enough to ruin a man’s reputation, even 
though they cannot be proved criminal, The 
Japanese public will rejoice at the exposure that 
has been made, and one cannot but feel glad 
that in Japan, as elsewhere, public opinion is 
showing its power to remedy evils with which no 
laws can cope. 


THE NEW CABINET MINISTERS. 
Tue Tokyo News Agency has a good deal to 
tell about the new appointments to Cabinet 
portfolios. On the rath instant, it says, reports 
were circulated that the future occupants of the 
vacant posts of Ministers of Home Affairs and 
Justice had been determined, and that Count 
Matsukata had addressed the Emperor on the 
subject. But the statement was premature, for 
though the Cabinet agreed on that day to recom- 
mend the nomination of Viscount Sano and Mr. 
Inouye Ki, doubts existed as to whether the 
latter would accept a portfolio, The following 
day, another conference was held, but no de- 
finite decision was arrived at. It appeared that 
while Mr, Kono was not unwilling to accept the 
portfolio of Home Affairs, he required certain 
conditions which would necessitate more or less 
modification of the Government's policy. Hence 
some ministers were in favour of giving the 
portfolio of Justice to Mr. Inouye Ki and that 
of Home Affairs to Count Oki, since between 
the latter and the Vice-Minister, Mr. Shirane, 
as well as the local Governors, there would 
be no disagreement. But Count Oki show 
ed no disposition to accept the proposed posi 
tion, declaring himself, on the contrary, quite 
ready to resign if his remaining at the Depart- 
ment of Education caused any inconvenience. 
Moreover, it was alleged that the majority of the 
officials in the Department of Justice regarded 
Mr. Kono as the best man to settle the troubles 
now existing in that section of the Administration, 
The Conference, therefore, ended abortively, 
the various Ministers going about their business, 
and Count Matsukata proceeding to the Palace 
to report results to the Emperor, On the mor- 
ning of the 14th, the Ministers reassembled at 
the Cabinet, and the discussion was resumed. 
Mr. Kono restated the conditions on which 
he was prepared to accept the portfolio of Home 
Affairs, and after these had been considered, 
Count Matsukata had audience of the Emperor, 
returning to the Cabinet at 3.20 p.m. Mr, 
Inouye Ki also visited the Cabinet, and had a 
brief conversation with the Minister President. 
At 4.50 the Conference closed, and at 7 o’clock 
Count Matsukata again proceeded to the Palace. 
Thither Mr. Kono and Viscount Sano were 
summoned at 8.30 p.m., and duly nominated 
by the Sovereign to preside over the Depart- 
ments of Home Affairs and Agriculture and 
Commerce, respectively. Mr. Inouye Ki issaid 
to have declined the portfolio of Justice on the 
plea of feeble health. The Nicht Nicht Shim- 
bun publishes a rumour that Mr. Shirane, Vice- 
Minister for Home Affairs, will be transferred to 
the Privy Council, his successor being Mr. Kita- 
gaki, now Governor of Kyoto. 
* 





* 

In the Koddad we find a statement that the Na- 
tional Unionists are by no means pleased at the 
appointment of Mr. Kono to the Home Office, 
since they believe that he has some relations 
with the Popular Party, But their remonstrances 
have not affected the result. 





MUSIC FOR BOYS. 
We wonder whether the head-master of the 
Victoria Jubilee School and H.B.M.’s Consul, 
when they agreed in regarding music as a kind 
of ornamental superfluity in the education of 
boys, had considered a phase of the question 
that seems generally to escape the attention of 
critics. Music, though in rare cases it may be- 
come the means of enabling alad to earn his 
bread, cannot be regarded as an essential ac- 
complishment, or placed, in that respect, on a 
par with such things as arithmetic, spelling, and 
book-keeping. But music is one of the best 
moral safeguards with which a youth can be 
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furnished. To bea musician, however mediocre, 
means to prefer the society of the drawing-room 
to that of the casino ; means, in short, a general 
elevation of the plane of a youth's pastimes and 
pursuits. We believe that any one reviewing 
his own experience of men and things will ac- 
knowledge the truth ‘of this proposition. The 
rough and ready educational canons of former 
times—times not many decades removed from 
the present—excluded music from the edu- 
cational curriculum of boys’ schools, and 
relegated it to the place which it now seems 
to occupy in the estimation of Mr. Troup and 
Mr. Fardel. But if we were asked to make 
deliberate choice of a means—not necessarily 
effectual of course, but assuredly helpful—of 
guaranteeing a lad against wandering into dis- 
sipated and vicious paths, and of keeping him 
in a pure social atmosphere, we should certainly 
say, “teach him music.” Dancing is, perhaps, 
a horse of another colour, but as to music we 
venture to hope that the exigencies referred to 
by Mr. Fardel and recognised by Mr. Troup 
may never become prohibitive in the case of 
the Jubilee School. 


rorrueu 
Tue following Imperial Ordinance was publi 
ed in an extra of the Ofictal Gasetie on the 14th 
instant :— 

We hereby give Our sanction to the Ordinance 
abrogating ‘the stipulations concerning Consular 
jurisdiction contained in the Treaty “concluded 
with the Portuguese Government, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

(H.LM.’s Sign. Manual) 
(Great Seal.) 
day of the 7th month, the 
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(Dated) The 14th 
agth year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) The Minister President of State. 

The Minister of State for Foreii 
Affairs, 

‘The Minister of State for Justice. 
Iupertat Orptnance No. 64. 

The stipulations concerning Consular jurisdic- 
tion, which are contained in the Treaty concluded 
with the Portuguese Government on the 17th day 
of the 6th month, the tst year of Man-yen (1860), 
shall henceforth cease to be in force. 


ate 


We understand that the Portugese residents of 
Yokohama, or at any rate a portion of them, 
rendered uneasy by rumours that the above ac- 
tion was contemplated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, held a meeting on the 14th instant, and 
decided to address a telegram to Macao, pro- 
mising to follow it by a memorial. It is to be 
regretted that this action was not taken sooner. 
The die is cast now, and neither telegrams nor 
memorials can alter accomplished facts. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES. 


In an article on the above subject, the F7j# 
Shimpo contends that the desire to give an im- 
petus to the study of the Chinese system of 
medicine has its origin in the extreme difficulty 
of the present Government examinations for 
medical students. The ¥17/ furnishes statistics 
showing the number of candidates who passed 
the last examination, and draws its own deduc- 
tions therefrom. he details given are quoted 
from this year’s report. The examinations for 
ordinary medical students are held at the Go- 
vernment Medical Hall in Atagoshita-Machi, 
Tokyo. The examinations in the theory of 
medicine held this year extended over 26 days ; 
that on medical practice over rr days. The 
examinations, itis to be understood, were not 
held on successive days. They began in April 
and finished in June. Prior to obtaining a 
degree each student has to pass two examina- 
tions, denominated First and Second. The 
candidates who sent in applications to be al- 
lowed to compete at the first examination num- 
bered 1,548. Of these 424 excused themselves 
from appearing on the appointed days; 83 re- 
tired before the examination was finished, and 
932 were plucked. The number who passed 
was thus reduced to 109. For the second ex- 
amination the number of candidates was 1,163. 
Of these 294 did not appear; 32 retired before 
the examination was over, and 710 were pluck- 
ed. Thus the number who passed_was 129. 
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So it will be seen that in the first examination 

only about 10 per cent. of the number of appli- 

cants passed and in the second about r5 per cent. 
2 * * 

The candidates for the Dentistry Examination 
amounted to 85, 19 of whom did not appear, 57 
were placked, and g passed. Such examinations 
are held all over the country, continues the 
Fiji, hence the number of medical students 
who, after spending years in training, find no 
means of gaining a livelihoodisenormous. The 
Government seems to glory in this state of 
affairs. It cites the fewness of successful can- 
didates as a proof of the loftiness of its standard, 
and argues that it is infinilely better for the 
country to have a limited number of thoroughly 
able men than a crowd of mere quacks. Our 
contemporary says that there is another side to 
the question. Is it essential, it asks, that the 
standard should be equally high for all doctors! 
Would it not be feasible to allow men who have 
not attained the highest standard to practice 
in country places? Can the majority of péople, 
asks the ¥/7i, afford to pay the fees charged 
by the high class doctors whom the Govern- 
ment are turning out? And is not the difficulty 
of passing the examinations enough to deter 
all but the most gifted from becoming candidates 
for medical degrees? It is the feeling that 
the needs of the country call for a lower stan- 
dard to be adopted in certain cases, at any 
rate for some years to come, which induces 
members of the Diet and others to regard with 
favour the attempt to revive the study of Chinese 
medicine, This fact, contends the 7771, it is 
the duty of the Government to recognise and 
deal with. Some modification of the present 
system is, our contemporary thinks, demanded. 

* s * 

It seems tous that where, as in the case of 
medical men, knowledge or ignorance is a 
matter of life or death, the standard of exami- 
tion for degrees cannot, within certain limits, 
be too high. But might not the demand for 
medical men in country districts be met by 
creating assistant doctors with the proviso that 
they would be required to pass a final ex- 
amination for a medical degree after a given 
period? The $i is of opinion that country 
districts are ili supplied with medical men. 
Our own impression is that such is not the case ; 
but granted that it be so, we quite agree with 
our contemporary in thinking that the evil can 
be remedied without resorting to the measure 
proposed in the Diet—the resuscitation of an 
obsolete system of medicine. 


THE FAILURE OF THE HAKUBUNSHA. 
Furter particulars relating to the failure of 
the Hakabunsha have appeared in the vernacular 
papers, It appears that the business of the firm 
has been wholly in the hands of Mr. Nagao 
and his relations. The reverses which have 
terminated in bankruptcy originated in a fire 
that destroyed a large amount of property in 
1889. New buildings were erected at consider- 
able cost, and in 1890 a loan of 20,000 yen was 
granted by the Mitsui Bank. Interest on the 
money was paid up to last autumn. The Bank 
allowed the matter to stand over till April last, 
when they attached the property of the firm 
It is stated, that in anticipation of the action 
of the bank, three days before the attachment 
took place, Mr, Nagao sold or pretended to 
sell certain printing presses and other property 
valued at 10,000 yen to two friends, and that he 
gave out that the machines had been originally 
lent to him by thier purchasers. Itwas this pro- 
ceeding, itis said, which led the bank to take 
prompt measures to secure themselves against 
loss. The real or bogus purchasers deny the 
tight of the Mitsui Bank to attach such of the 
property as is claimed by them, and have taken 
legal proceedings against the Bank, The case 
is to be tried on the rgth instant. It is pre- 
sumable that the bank’s loan was granted on 
the whole of the property of the firm, and that 
consequently Mr, Nagao had no right to part 
with a portion of the security withoct the bank’s 
permission, Messrs, Amenomiya Keijiro, Haya 
shi Chokuyo, and others have been doing 
their best to save the firm from bank- 














ruptcy. But their efforts have proved abortive. 
Their intercession accounts for the tardiness 
of the action of the bank. The ¥isi Shimpo 
speaks of the firm as “one of the parents of 
modern booksellers,” and alludes to the exten- 
siveness of its business in years past. It has 
enjoyed no small amount of government patro- 
nage, in the form of orders for large quantities 
of books, and in supplying schools with text- 
books it has long been a formidable rival of 
Maruya and other firms. Foreigners who have 
from time to time had transactions with the 
Hakubunsha complain of the slovenly manner 
in which business was carried on. So that, if 
report be true, it is not misfortune alone, but 
this combined with mismanagement which has 
landed the concern in bankruptcy. When two 
or three days ago the news of the failure of the 
firm was circulated, some 300 persons who had 
entrusted books to the Hakubunsha applied to 
the bank for permission to remove their pro- 
perty. It is stated that in the case of Mr. J. H. 
Gubbins’ Dictionary the bank recognised the 
right of the author to claim the copies in pos- 
session of the firm, 











OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. ; 
Mr. Sutrane, Vice-Minister of Education, has 
resigned, and his resignation having been ac- 
cepted, he is gazetted to the post of a Court 
Councillor. It seems to be generally thought 
that Mr, Shirane is not an ideal subordinate. A 
man of exceptional resolution and self-reliance, 
he prefers to mould others rather than to bend 
to them. These are valuable qualities in an 
era when want of back-bone appears to bea 
blemish of officialdom, and it is reasonable to 
predict that the retiring Vice-Minister will here- 
after play an important part in the Administra- 
tion. But they are qualities which may easily 
create embarrassments when too freely exhibited 
in a subordinate position. His transfer to anin- 
active post will of course be interpreted as a sign 
that a less uncompromising policy is to be adopt- 
ed at the Home Office, but we must await the 
sequel of the event before coming to any con- 
clusion on that point. 
* * * 

The Wippon alleges that Mr, Inouye Ki’s re- 
fusal, on the grounds of ill health, to accept the 
portfolio of Justice, must be regarded as tem- 
porary only.” Mr, Inonye suffers much from ill- 
ness, but that fact alone woald not induce him to 
stand aloof. Another difficulty which restrains 
him more effectually is that two questions of great 
intricacy await immediate solution in the De- 
partment of Justice; namely, the enforcement 
or postponement of the Civil and Commercial 
Codes, and the Gambling Affair. Mr. Inouye 
isan advocate, and a very strong advocate, of 
postponing the Codes, whereas the officials of 
the Department of Justice, almost without ex- 
ception, are in favour of putting them into 
operation at the fixed date. Again, although 
the legal aspect of the Gambling Affair has been 
settled, the moral problem has still to be dealt 
with, and its solution is by no means an easy 
matter, We infer from the Wéppon’s writing 
that Mr. Inouye is averse to touching the Gam- 
bling trouble, and itis therefore likely that he will 
not accept the portfolio of Justice until the above 
outstanding difficulties have been disposed of. 





tie 
Mr. Kitagaki Kunimichi, hitherto Governor 
of Kyoto, has been appointed Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs, The connection between Mr. 
Kitagaki and Mr. Kono, the new Minister of 
Home Affairs, has been close all through their 
official careers, and they will doubtless work 
together harmoniously at the Home Office. 
ams 
Mr. Kono’s appointment to the Home Office 
has given rise to a number of rumours, all deal- 
ing, more or less, with the supposition that the 
nomination involves a change of policy in 
the sense of concessions by the Government 
to the Opposition. A representative of the 
News Agency waited upon Mr. Kono to as- 
ain the truth of these stories, but, as may 
easily be conceived, the new Minister was dis- 











posed to ridicule rather than to confirm the 
various conjectures. The press credited him, 
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he said, with the design of rescinding the Nan- 
Jore’ (Newspaper, Public Meetings, and Peace 
Preservation Regulations) and of endorsing the 
demands of the Opposition. If he had not 
openly contradicted these assertions, it was not 
because they embodied any truth, but because he 
thought it of little use to resort to the hacknied 
formula of denial. Time would make everything 
clear. In the meanwhile he pointed out that 
he had been just as much a member of the 
Cabinet in his capacity of Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce as he would be in his capa- 
city of Minister of Home Affairs. In his 
former office he*had acted not on his own 
individual judgment, buat in conformity with 
the opinion of the Cabinet, and in his new 
capacity he would act similarly. Alluding 
to the Gambling Affair, he said that it was a 
matter for the law. to settle and that the Ad- 
ministration could not interfere; with regard 
tothe charge that the police had behaved illegally 
in their manner of collecting evidence, he said 
that he had not discovered any violation of 
the law, Beyond this somewhat meagre infor- 
mation his Excellency prudently did not travel. 





THE “omr MARU.” 

Tue Japan Mail Steamship Company's Omi 
Maru sailed on the 16th from Hakodate to Naga- 
saki where she will be docked and thoroughly 
repaired after her late mishap. On examination 
in Hakodate it was found that the chief seat of 
injury was in her forward compartment, where 
both shells of her double bottom had been 
pierced by the rocks. The damage extended 
to the next compartment also, but there one 
shell only had been penetrated. The affair 
certainly ended most happily, and the Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on recovering 
a fine ship which at one time seemed lost 
beyond hope. After all, the cheers that went 
up from the crews of the Omi and Meérke 
when the latter succeeded in dragging the 
former from her perilous perch were not extra- 
vagant, seeing that the successful pull meant a 
haul of a quarter of million dollars. The Omi 
has had a somewhat checquered career. After 
the Korean fmbroglio of 1884 when pro- 
ceeding to Chemuipho with Count Inouye, 
who went as Ambassador from Japan, she 
struck a sunken rock and tore a hole, over 
a hundred feet long, in the outer shell of her 
double bottom. The extent of the injury was 
not suspected, however, and Count Inouye sent 
her back at once from Korea to carry to Kobe 
Mr. W. G. Aston, then British Consul-General 
in Korea, whose health was in a most precarious 
condition, The Omz's escape on that occasion 
was scarcely less remarkable than the recovery 
of Mr, Aston. 


THE SECOND PHASE OF THE GAMBLING CASE, 
Tue acquittal of the incriminated Judges might 
have been expected to put an end to the much- 
talked-of gambling affair, but such is not the 
case, The incident has entered another phase 
which the vernacular press seems disposed to 
magnify to a sensational degree. The Judges 
were tried by a tribunal—a disciplinary court— 
specially organized for the purpose. The initial 
proceedings, however, were conducted according 
to the ordinary routine; that is to say, a pre- 
liminary examination was made by the Metro- 
politan Police at the instance of the Chief Public 
Procurator. For the purposes of this examina- 
tion eighteen witnesses, including restaurant- 
keepers, danseuses, and others, are said to have 
been summoned to the Police Court at g a.m. 
one day and detained there until 11 a.m. the 
following day. The testimony obtained from 
these witnesses was committed to writing and 
subsequently submitted to the Disciplinary Court, 
but that tribunal refused to admit it, and even 
went so far as to include in its judgment a ruling 
that the testimony was inadmissible having been 
illegally obtained. Exactly in what the illegality 
consisted the seven Judges did not explain, but 
there can be no question that their ruling casts 
agreat slur upon the methods of the Police 
Court, and itis with reference to this tact that 
the press has so much to say. Naturally the 
detention of witnesses over a whole night con- 
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stitutes a chief topic of comment. We have ere 
[now heard’ rumours that such procedure is 
occasionally resorted to by the police, but this 
is the first instance actually brought under our 
notice. The Japanese newspapers do not, in- 
deed, seem to question the right of a magistrate 
to detain witnesses in cases where a criminal 
charge has been definitely preferred against 
some one, but they allege that in this case no 
charge had been formulated or snit instituted ; 
that the witnesses were not sworn, and that 
they were not prisoners since no warrant for 
their detention was issued. Hence they claim 
that the Constitution was directly violated by 
the procedure of the police, for the 23rd Article 
provides that “No Japanese subject shall be 
arrested, detained, tried, or punished unless 
according to law.” It is difficult to avoid 
this conclusion, and there appears to be a _pro- 
bability that the ruling of the Disciplinary Court 
may give rise to an interesting complication. 
For our own part we cannot butexpress astonish- 
ment that it should be possible under any 
circumstances to detain a witness over-night at 
a Police Court. The Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure provides ample means of securing the 
attendance of a witness at any time, and though 
itis very conceivable that the ends of justice 
may be defeated by allowing witnesses who 
have been already examined to communicate 
with witnesses awaiting examination, we doubt 
whether that contingency would not be prefer- 
able to the possible abuses of empowering the 
police to hold witnesses in custody. In the 
gambling case the witnesses themselves, or at 
any rate the majority of them, were suspected 
of being parties to a breach of the law, but it is 
plain that if their detention is to be referred to 
that suspicion, they ought to have been duly 
arraigned. We do not profess to understand 
the affair, but will watch its developments with 
interest. 











A NEW POET. 
Ir would seem that England has anew Poet, Mr. 
W. E. Henley—‘a genuine poet” the reviewers 
call him. He published, some time ago, a“ Book 
of Verses,” and this has now been followed by 
“The Song of the Sword,” which establishes his 
tile to the proud title of “a genuine poet.” We 
take two extracts from one of the review: 


Through street and square, through square and street, 
Fach with his home-grown quality of dark 
And violated silence, loud and flet, 

aylaid by a merry ghost at every lamp, 
The hansom wheels and plunges. Hark, O hark, 
Sweet, how the old mare’s bit and chain 
Ring back a rough refrain 
Upon the marked and cheerful tramp 
Of her four shoes! Here is the Park, 
And O the languid midsummer wafts adust, 
The tired midsummer blooms! 
the mysterious distances, the glooms 
Romantic, the august 
And solemn shapes! At night this City of Trees 
‘Turns to a tryst vague and strange 
And monstrous Majesties. 

ie ae ee ee 
Out of the poisonous East, 
Over a continent of blight, 
Like a maleficent Influence released 
From the most squalid cellarague of hell, 
The Wind-Miend, the abominable — 
The hangman wind that tortures temper and light— 
Comes slouching, sullen and obscene, 
Hard on the siiits of the embittered night : 
And in a cloud unclean 
Of excremental humours, roused to strife 
By the operation of some ruinvus change 
Wherever his evil mandates run and range 
Into a dire intensity of life, 
A craftsman at his bench, he settles down 
To tive grim job of throttling London Town. 

















THE “SEMMON GAKKO.” 
Tux flourishing college (Semmon Gakko), es- 
tablished by Count Okuma in the Waseda 
suburb of Tokyo, held its graduation ceremony 
last Saturday. Professor Hatoyama is now 
President of the College, and its condition ap- 
pears to be very flourishing. A large number 
of persons Were present at Saturday's ceremony, 
including Count aud Countess Okuma, Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education, Mr, 
Kato, President of the Imperial University, Pro- 
fessors Toyama, Kikuchi, and Yatabe, Messrs, 
Nakamura, Inukai, Kato, and many members 
of the Diet, the visitors numbering in all about 
four hundred, Professor Hatoyama delivered 
a speech, which was replied to by one of the 











graduates, and after the distribution of prizes 
Professor Kato and Mr. Kishi Kosaburo also 
delivered addresses. The numbers of graduates 
in the various branches were as follow :— 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Japanese branch, 44. English branch, 19 
Law. 
Japanese branch, 22, English branch, § 
ADMINISTHATIVE SCIENCE. 





Japanese branch, 27 English branch, 8. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGK, 
Special course, 23. Additional course, 15. 





After the ceremony Count and Countess Oku- 
ma entertained the guests at their charming 
residence adjoining the College. 


WOLSELEY ON GORDON. 

Loxp Wotsetey has been imparting “ remini- 
scences” to an interviewer of the S/rand Maga- 
sine. Among other things we find this:— 
“Gordon left London on the 18th of January, 
1884; he started from my house, and when he 
lefthe said, “I pray for three people every night 
of my life, and you are one of them.” When 
Gordon went to Kartoum he went for God. I 
think Charley Gordon was one of the two great 
heroes I have known in my life. I have met 
abler men, but none so sincere. He was full 
of courage and determination, honest in every- 
thing he did or ever thought of, and totally 
indifferent to wealth, His departure for the 
Soudan took place late in the afternoon. There 
he stood, in a tall silk hat and frock coat. I 
offered to send him anything he wanted. “Don't 
want anything,” he said. “ But you've got no 
clothes!” “Tl go as I am!” he said, and he 
meant it, I asked him if he had any cash. 
“No,” was his calm reply. “When I left 
Brussels I had to borrow £25 from ihe King 
to pay my hotel bill with.” Very well,’ I said; 
“Til try and get you some, and meet you at 
the railway station with it.” I went round to 
the various clubs and got £300 in gold. I 
gave the money to Colonel Stewart, who went 
with him: Gordon wasn't to be trusted with it. 
A week or so passed by, when I had a letter 
from Stewart. He said, ‘‘You remember the 
£300 you gave me? When we arrived at Port 
Said a great crowd came out to cheer Gordon, 
Amongst them wasanold sheikh to whom Gordon 
was much attached, and who had become poor 
and blind. Gordon got the money and gave 
the whole of it to him!” 








A CHINESE PISMARCK. 


A Gentrewan with a long bow has been given 
an opportunity to shoot in the columns of the 
Fotkebladet. Here is what he sa) 


Li Hung Chang, Chancellor of the Chinese Empire 
is another Bismarck, For twenty years and more this 
man has guided the Chinese ship of State, and kept it 
ssiling ina definite direction and to a certain goal, 
‘Once upon a time,” begins the tale and also 
the life of Li Hung Chang, there was a poor wood- 
cutter, called, I think, Chang or Chen. His family 
home was in Chee-chow, a miserably small city in the 
province Nganwhi, The woodcutter had two sons, 
Han and Hung. After his death, his widow married a 
literary man in better circumstances, He esiueated his 
stepsons, and they passed their examinations at twenty 
and adopted the stepfather's family name Li, ‘To-day 
Li Han Chang is Viceroy in Canton, and Li Hung 
Chang's word is law to about one-fourth of the people 
of the earth. ‘ The height of a tower,” says a Chinese 
proverb, " may be weasured by its shadow, and a great 
man by the number of his enemies.” As trueas this is 
the fact, that the poor woorlcutter's son is China's great. 
est man, for in the last twenty or thirty years, his 
shadow has fallen upon every event of any consequence 
in China. ‘The China which Europe knows is Li Hung 
Chany’s China, His enemies are countless. ‘The 
majority of his countrymen do not understand him, 
They look upon his farsighted politics as treachery 
agaiust the oli traditions, and the foreigners in China, 
the English in particular, hate him because he has 
crossed their plans by contending that “ China is for the 
Chinese,” and not for English capital and domination, 

When he left the Hanlin University, an institution 
for the education of Chinese State officials, the ‘Vai. 
ping rebellion was just begun, Li joined the army of 
the Inperial Gener:l-in.Chief, and was made secretary 
to Iséug Kuo-tan, In 1861 he was made Governor 
of the province Kiangsu, As such he cume in contact 
with the foreign Serbarians, His capital Soo-chows 
wasy at that time, ds of the rebels, but with 
the second espital, Shanghai, as a basis of operations, 
by the help of Zhe Ev-r-Victorious Army, he drove the 
rebels ont of his province, and gave the mortal wound 






































tothe rebeliion, In 186, he and Gordon stormed Soo- 
chow. On this occasion Li executed five rebel generals 
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whom Gordon had promised to spare. Gordon gren 
furious, and threatened to join the rebels, The Eng- 
ishman, however, swallowed his wrath, and admitted 
ater that the civil war would probably have lasted 
many years more but for that execution. Li got now 
the title of ‘the Emperor's Junior Protector.’* He 
assisted next in taking Nanking, and ended that ter 
rible rebellion which was caused largely by England's 
opium.trade and the missionaries, After the war, Li 
proved his talents of organization and administration, 
and from 1866 he is universally known and admired, 
and is the Vice.Regent of the two provinces Kiangsi 
and Kisngsu ‘The year 1870 gave Li an opportunity 
to create for himself a position entirely unknown in 
the thousands of years of Chinese history. In that yea 
the massacre of French nuns took place in lientsin, 
and the Imperial Government was threatened with a 
new visit of the Western Powers. In despairit called 
upon i, and he made for himself a position for 
which the Chinese language had no term—Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Chancellor of the Empire. He 
treated with the foreign Ministers, averted war, and 
since then has ruled China, not for his own aggrandise- 
ment, but for China’s real good. He claimed China 
for the Chinese, and says, “in order to keep the bar- 
barians ont, we must fight them with their own arms.” 
He began the creation of a navy, and since 1885, the 
‘Tonquin war, he has bought armoured vessels aud 
added ironclads in great numbers, He set the English 
Captain, Lang, at the head of the navy, and kept him 
there until 1889, when he dismissed him, seeing too 
much English influence in the navy. Since then the 
English Government has forbidden English officers to 
serve inthe Chinese navy. He has established arse« 
nals and built docks, and organized a naval cadet- 
academy in Tientsin, all ‘to fight the barbarians with 
the arms of the barbarians.” Li is to this day the 
only Chinans:an who understands China’s position ac- 
cording to treaties with the foreign Powers. He has 
always been faithful to the ruling Manchu dynasty. 

Li Hung Chang has not only paid attention to 
China's armaments and defences against foreign en- 
croachwents, but he knows what uses China might 
derives from Western science and industry. ‘T 
railroads are now running from Tientsin, ‘The city is 
lighted by electricity, European and American physi- 
cians serve in the navy. Promising young men are 
sent to foreign universities, and his two sons have 
European teachers. He is not a friend of the fo- 
reigner, though his own ignorant countrymen think he 
is, because they do not understand his views. H. 
an Asiatic Janus. One side of his face is turned inqui 
tively towards the future ; the other turns, in mel: 
choly towards the glorious past and the deeds of his 
forefathers. From the point of view of ancient history, 
he looks upon Western civilization as an ephemeral 
appearance, subject toall social and political influences, 
while China can and will stand for thousands of years. 
He recently passed his 7oth year. His abstemious 
life and his strict regimen will sustsin him for a long 
time to come. It is for that reason that it would 
be hasty to judge the man’s work by what he has 
done. One thing is sure, the poor woodcutter’s son 
fill a most remarkable page in China's history. 













































* 
ame 
This writer has managed to bring together 
about as many falsehoods asa couple of columns 
will hold. ‘There are 9 of them. It is a false- 
hood to say that the Viceroy Li’s father was a 
wood-cutter. He was, in point of fact, an offi- 
cial occupying a high position in Peking. It 
is a falsehood to say that he had only two sons, 
for he had six, of whom only two now survive. 
It is a falsehood to say that his widow married 
a literary man in good circumstances, for she 
never married again. It is a falsehood to say 
that the foreigners in China, especially the Eng- 
lish, hate the Viceroy Li. In truth they like 
and respect him more than any man in the em- 
pire. It is a falsehood to say that Gordon 
threatened to join the rebels or that he admitted 
that the civil war would have lasted many years 
longer but for the massacre at Soochow, Itis 
a falsehood to say that the Taiping rebellion 
was caused largely by England's opium trade 
and the missionaries. It is a falsehood to say 
that the Viceroy dismissed Captain Lang. It 
is a falsehood to say that Captain Lang was 
removed because there appeared to be too much 
English influence in the Chinese Navy. And it 
is a falsehood to say that three railways are 
running from Tientsin. Altogether we must 
give to this writer in the Folkeblade¢ the credit 
of being one of the most untruthful essayists 
that ever found his way into print. 
* His Senior Protector is Heaven. 








THE PENAL CODE. 
Tue Hochi Shimbun is responsible for a state- 
ment to the effect that certain parties are agitat- 
ing for a radical revision of the Penal Code, so 
as to bring it into conformity with German law. 
A Bill on the subject was to have b, iscussed 
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in the last Diet. But this Bill orginated with 
the French school of lawyers, uence we presume 
that the alterations proposed were of a compara- 
tively trivial nature. The Code has been in 
operation many years, and from all accounts is 
working well, and we quite agree with the 
Hochi in thinking that it is most undesir- 
able that, like the Civil and Commercial 
Codes, Penal Laws should become the batile- 
field for rival schools of lawyers. There is, it 
seems to us, no snrer way of undermining 
that respect for law with which the Japanese 
people are highly endowed, than by advocating 
perpetual revision in the way certain profes- 
sionals are wont to do. We sincerely trust that 
the Penal Code is not about to be dragged into 
the arena of controversy. 


THE “TOKYO SHIMPO.” 

A sensation has been caused in the world of 
vernacular journalism by the sudden decease of 
the Zokyo Shimpo. Started a few months be- 
fore the promulgation of the Constitution, the 
Tokvo Shimpo had not completed its fourth year 
of existence when this fate overtook it. Its editor, 
Mr. Asahina Chisen, is a man of great talent 
and wide knowledge. The force and skill of 
his writings were universally acknowledged. 
Under his direction the Zodyo Shimpo gave 
powerful support to the Government, at times, 
however, adopting independent and even hostile 
views. The paper wielded wide influence and had 
gradually attainedalarge circulation, the number 
of copies printed daily exceeding ten thousand, 
But it has now suddenly come to an end, and 
the curious point is that, although Mr. Asahina 
himself writes its epitaph, he refrains from 
any attempt to take the public into his con- 
fidence. His reasons for bringing the paper to 
an end are personal, he says, but he does not 
even outline them, being content to frame them 
in a very pretty setting of farewell and hope. 
The paper, he writes, has had a brief life, 
but he trusts and thinks that the opinions it 
has educated will not be of brief existence, 
but will become the germ of a permanent and 
lusty growth. For himself he announces that his 
adieux are only temporary, and that he looks to 
place himself ere long en rapport with the pub- 
lic once more. What he means, the Vomiuri 
Shimbun undertakes to explain. It asserts that 
Mr, Asahina is about to employ his powerful 
pen in the cause of the Aenkiu-kai section of 
the House of Peers, of which Viscount Tani 
is leader, and a prominent spirit is Mr. Kioura 
Keigo, formerly Chief of the Police Bureau, 
who has always been an intimate friend of Mr. 
Asahina. It is rumoured, in another quarter, 
that the retiring editor contemplates joining 
the staff of the Wicht Nicht Shimbun, but the 
Fomiuré opines that such a step could be only 
temporary. 





THS PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 
We take the following interesting note from the 
Chicago Herald :-— 


Mint Director Leech | 
his report on the produ 





transmitted to Congress 
n of gold and silver during 
the calendar year 1891. The product of the mines of 
the United States, according to Mr. Leech, was 
1,604,840 fine ounces uf gold of the value of $33,175,000, 
and §8.330,000 fine ounces of silver of the comage 
value of $75,416,565 and the commercial value of 
$57,630,040. The increase over 1890 was $30,000 
gold and 3 830,000 fine ounces of silver. Mr. Leech 
reports that the world's production last year was 
$124,229,000 gold and $139,175.00 silver. ‘The lat- 
ter figure is presumably the coinage value of the silver 
at our mint. The gold product last year was nearly 
$5,000,000 greater than in 1890 and the silver product 
about 8,000,000 fine ounces greater, or $10,343,000 
coinage value. 

‘The statistics of the world’s production are of spe- 
cial importance in their relation to the question of 
international bimetallism, Going back to 1873, or 
about the time when Germany adopted the gold stand. 
ard, we find that from that time until 1882 the product 
of gold exceeded that of silver in coinage value at our 
mint, while since that time the coinage value of silver 
has exceeded that of gold. During the nine years 
from 1873 to 1881, both inclusive, the gold product 
was $939 650,000 and the silver product $791,100,000, 
giving a gold excess of $148,550,000, or 18.77 per cent. 
During the last ten years the product of gold has been 
$1,092,139,500, and of silver $1,302,217,000, giving a 
silver excess of $210,077,500, oF 19.23 per cent, For 
the whole period of nineteen years the total product 
(nae and of silver $1,154,142,000, 
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giving a silver excess of $44,581,500, or only 2.33 per 
cent. ‘There is surely nothing in these stati: 
up ply which can serve to account for a decline in the 
commercial gold value of silver from about $1.30 per 
ounce in 1873 0 87 cents per ounce at the preseut 
time, or x decline of more than 33 per cent. Kar 
xreater changes in the relative supply of the metals 
have been attended by only very slight changes injtheir 
relative value. 
10m 1801 to 1830 the production of silver by weight 
was forty one times as great as the production of gold. 
Statistics are not at hand for the period from 1831 to 
1848, but in 1849 the product of silver was twenty- 
three and a hilf times that of gold, Since there were 
no very important discoveries of either metal from 
1831 to 1848 we may safely assume that during the 
forty-nine years from 1801 to 1849 the product of silver 
was thirty times as grest as that of gold. ‘Then, with 
the discoveries of gold in California and Australia, 
came a great change, and in the thirty-six years from 
1849 to 1874 the world produced only about seven 
times as much silver as gold Yet, notwithstanding 
this great change in relstive production, the changes 
in relative value were very slight, not exceeding 2 or 3 
per cent. ‘The conculsion is irresistible that a change 
of less than 24 per cent in relative production since 
account fora change of 33 per cent in 

relative value. 

We have to look for the cause of the change in 
value not in the supply but in the demand. Germany 
discarded si d adopted the gold standard, and 
the Scandina tates followed the example. Here, 

d not in our legislation of 1873, began the value 
divergence. The divergence was’ greatly increased 
when France and the other States of the Latin Union 
closed their mints against coinage for depositors, and 
it has been still further increased by the shifting of 
some other countries to the gold standard. Now, id 
view of the siight variation in value consequent upon 
avery great change in relative production frow 1849 
to 1874, as compared with the previous half century, 
and of the small change in relative production during 
the last nineteen years, it would seem to be a reaso: 
able conclusion that a restoration of the old demand 
by reopening the mints of the Latin Union and the 
creation of a new demand by opening the mints of 
England, Germany and the United states to the coi 
age of silver on private account would suffice not only 
to restore, but to maintain, the value telation which 
varied so little for more than seventy years under 
widely variant conditions of supply, In short, it seems 
a reasonable conclusion that international bimetallism 
can be made a success. 
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It is interesting to observe that the writer of 
the above refers to Germany's action in 1873 as 
the prime cause of the decreased demand for 
silver. The London Zimes apparently adopts 
a similar view, for, in a recent article on the 
panic caused in India by an unexpected fall in 
the gold value of the rupee, the great journal 
writes :— 





That the position is very serious and, in some 
aspects, disastrous, is beyond dispute, but’ how the 
Government can come to the rescue is by no means 
so clear, The Government of India finds itself sad- 
dled with a currency that is the sport of circumstances 
over Which it has no control, From the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Germany in 1873 to the American 
Bland bill in 1802, the Government of India has h 
to stand by helpless, and see its currency the play- 
thing of foreign legislation and of the shifting policy 
of distant governments whose financial interests are 
always independent of, and sometimes antagonistic 
to, its own.” 


But in point of fact England herself is primarily 
responsible. It was England that first took the 
step of demonetizing silver. Her example was 
was not followed by other Powers for several 
years, but, nevertheless, the blame rests on her 
shoulders originally. 








bust. 
Ir is commonly said by physicians that Tokyo 
is a most unhealthy city on account of the dust 
which perpetually drifts about the streets, and 
that the completion of the long-talked-of water 
works would make a marked difference in the 
sanitary conditions of the city. To show what 
is signified by failure to deal with the dust auis- 
ance, we quote the following from an exchange : 
—‘ That the dust of the street is often danger- 
ously charged with disease germs has been de- 
monstrated by scientists. Candies, fruits, and 
cakes exposed to the air in the streets often 
convey disease to unwary purchasers. The 
dried sputa of consumptives is blown about in 
the air, and the germs of many diseases which 
we seek to avoid by keeping our houses clean, 
and by careful selection of food, assail us in the 
streets of our cities, It is related by a medical 








journal recently, that while Professor Schnirer 
BagAhyoh ibis laboratory at Weichselbaum, 
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he sent for some grapes with which to refresh 
himself. The fruit brought to him had been 
kept for some time outside a door in a basket, 
while on the neighbouring street consumptive 
patients passed to and from the clinic, or class 
where students were taught. The fruit being 
dusty, he had it washed. On looking at the 
water in which it had been washed he reflected 
that it probably contained tubercle, and by way 
of experiment injected the water into guinea- 
pigs, which died in from seven to eight weeks 
from tuberculous disease. Every precaution 
was taken to prevent other sources of the infec- 
tion, and the cause of the tuberculosis in the 
guinea-pigs was beyond doubt the dust on the 
grapes. Doubtless disease germs, other than 
those of tubercle, are sometimes conveyed to the 
human body by means of fruit and other food 
which are so commonly exposed in al! cities to 
the dust of the streets.” 





THE TANKO RAILWAY SHAR. 
Recenty, when Professor Mayet was employ- 
ing a large space in our columns to prove that 
the shareholders of the Tanko Railway Com- 
pany were the most fortunate individuals within 
the four seas, and while the shareholders them- 
selves were rubbing their eyes and wondering 
why, with such an El Dorado in their posses- 
sion, the blind public would not purchase their 
shares even at par, a certain Japanese states- 
man is reported to have said that it was a pity 
that Professor Mayet did not have a few lacs of 
dollars to invest, because the Government would 
be charmed to give him all kinds of concessions 
in Hokkaido, on the same terms as those ob- 
tained by the Tanko Tetsudo Kaisha. The 
Company, however, is now confronted by 
slightly improved prospects, for its 50 yen shares 
have begun to move upwards, and instead of 
standing at 45, the quotation of last month, they 
find purchasers at 52.30 yen. There are, of 
course, all kinds of conjectures about this unex- 
pected turn of affairs. One set of analysts—we 
quote from the Nicht Nicht Shimbun—aflirm 
thatthough the Government guarantees interest of 
5 per cent. on the Company's capital, there are 
huge losses in store for the concern, and the 
present ascent of its scrip is altogether fictitious, 
the result of “ bulling.” Others declare that no 
speculators in Japan are strong enough to move 
120,000 shares, valued at 6} million yen, and 
that the improved state of the market is a true 
reflection of the Company’s affairs, which are 
now beginning to recover proper credit after the 
Tecent series of disastrous rumours consequent 
on the dismissal of Mr. Hori, the President, the 
refusal of the Bank of Japan to accept the shares 
as security on anything like favourable terms, 
and the despatch of officials to examine the 
books. Another view is that the shares are only 
repeating an old experience. In 1889, when 
only 1 yen was paid np, they were quoied at 6 
yen. In the following year the 15 yen share 
fell to 12.30 yen. Then it rose to 22 or 23 yen. 
Again in September and October of 18y0, the 
35 yen share touched 40 yen. Finally, the 50 
yen share fell, this spring, to 45 yen, and 
has now risen 16 per cent. In a word, the 
shares are subject to vicissitudes, and will 
very likely go up to 56 yen on the present oc- 
casion, But with what difficulty do investors per- 
suade themselves that the supposed splendour 
of the Company's position has any reality about 
it! The Fifteenth Bank alone exhibits faith, for 
its acquisition of the shares seems to be the true 
cause of their upward tendency. 






MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS AND THEIR IN- 
FLUENCE. 
“Tp is an open question still,” say the Mexi- 
can Financier, “whether the intervention of 
the Bank of England in the affairs of the house 
of Baring Brothers, eighteen months ago, was, 
on the whole, a wise act. Without doubt the 
Bank prevented a tremendous financial catas- 
trophe, but as in some diseases it is better to 
let them have their due and natural course ra- 
ther than attempt to break them up, so, in this 
matter of the Barings, it might have been well 
to let the storm burst and do its worst.. Shrewd 
English bankers are beginning to doubt if the 
Bank did, after all, really help matters greatly. 
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Some go so far as to maintain that the disaster 
which was averted in November, 1890, was only 
postponed. We find that excellent observer, 
Mr. Harold Frederic, writing to the Mew Fork 
Times :— The ever-recurring stress of liquida- 
ion grows more harassing each time. There 
ts scarcely a big banking house in London not 
loaded up with heavily-depreciated securities, 
for which there is no market whatever, the 
holding of which makes them poorer and 
poorer. This shrinking cannot represent a total 
of less than $200,000,000 inside the City of 
London, and, as the necessities of liquidation 
press, the failures cannot much longer be post- 
poned.’ The terrific blow which was dealt the 
entire world of business by the collapse of the 
Barings, a disaster due to the most wanton and 
insensate folly, will be recalled in future years 
as a proof of the unwisdom of trusting too im- 
plicitly in the prestige of the oldest and most 
Conservative banking houses when once they 
abandon legitimate business for wild specula- 
tion, People thought that if the Barings went 
into Argentine enterprises it was because the 
banking house had good reasons for its course, 
that, in short, the Barings knew what they were 
about. It turned out that any curbstone broker 
might have done no worse, had he been invited 
by the Barings to manage their business !” 





WATANABE 


Some time ago certain prominent art amateurs 
in London conceived the idea of getting toge- 
ther a sufficient number of modern Japanese 
aintings to hold an exhibition in “London. 
The execution of the project was attended by 
many difficulties, for though it is easy to find 
any number of inferior Japanese pictures, it is 
not by any means easy to find examples suflici- 
ently good to be counted representative of the 
leading artists of the day. Twenty excellent 
paintings were collected after a considerable in- 
terval, chiefly from the brush of Mr. Watanabe 
Seitei, and these having been afterwards sup- 
plemented by about forty others, the whole were 
recently displayed in New Bond Street. The 
St. Fames’s Gazette thus refers to the display :— 
An unusual amount of interest attaches to the ex 
hibition now on view at Mr. Larkin's Gallery, 28, New 
Bond.street.. A Japanese artist of no small repute in 
his own country is represented by upwards of sixty 
drawings of much artistic me He uses quite « 
different box of paints from any with which our English 
water-colour painters are familiar, and an instance 
may be quoted in the case of ink, of which a very 
effective use is made, The painter, Watanabe Seitei 
by name, has a sense of colour which shows him to 
be a true artist, ‘he subjects are very slight, and are 
treated with the greatest economy of paint ; but they 
never fail to please any one with an artist’s eye 
In the same rooms at the ]ipanese Gallery there are a 
number of Mr, John Varley’s oils and water-colvurs 
ted last year in Japan. There is_a remarkable 
rity of effect in Mr, Varley’s oil-paintings (which 
are all on panel) and his water colour drawings, and a 
‘or might at first have some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between them, For our part, we have little 
hesitation in expressing our preference for the panels, 
which unquestionably show great skill and intel. igence 
Mr. Varley's name has now been for some time past 
associated with his Japanese work, and we should 
have liked to devote more space to an inquiry into his 
methods and results. What we now see of his work 
quite confirms the favourable opinions which were 
expressed last summer of a much smaller collection at 
Mr. Larkin's Gallery. The catalogue of his pictures 
contains a pleasant and appreciative notice of them by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, who refers to Javan as “ The Land 
of Gentle Manners and Fantastic Arts.” 
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THE CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK. 
Tue Manager of the Chartered Mercantile Bank 
has kindly given us, says the Shanghaé Mer- 
cury of the rrth inst., the following few particu- 
lars about the fraud on the Bank in Bombay, by 
which the amount mentioned by Reuter has 
been lost. The name of the defaulting firm is 
Beyts, Craig & Co., a well known shipping, ex- 
porting, and importing house, whose reputa- 
tion was previously high, and who had been con- 
stituents of the Bank for years. When the firm 
stopped payment towards the end of last month it 
was thought that the sum the Bank would lose 
would have been only about half the amount 
now named. The discovery of the larger amount 
must have been made quite suddenly, and 
though the blow isa nasty one in the present 
days of depression, it need have no serious con- 





sequences. We note from the last published 
accounts, 2nd April 1892, the Reserve Fund of 
the Bank stood at £125,000, on the 31st De- 
cember, the total capial, taken at the low rate 
of exchange, being £619,779, gold. The last 
quotation of the shares in London was £8-10. 
THE PORTUGUESE IN KOBE. 
Tur Kobe Herald contains the following notice : 
A meeting of the Portuguese residents here was 
heid yesterday (471 inst.) at the residence of Mr. 
F, Guterres to consider the advisability of dispateh. 
ing 4 telegram to His Ex. the Minister Plenipo- 












tentiary, Senhor Borja, accredited as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Japan, regarding the 
Ordinance promulgated by the Japanese Govern. 


ment on the 15th inst, nullify 
the Portuguese-Japanese teaty, 
which the Consular judicial rig) 
residents in Japan is annulled. Me. F. Guterres 
presided, and there were present Messrs. N. 
Giterres, F. da Roza, R. A. Remedios, F. Re- 
medios, A. Guterres, S, J. Diniz, A. Rozatio, F. 
X. Souza, F. A. Jesus, J. Ritchie, and A. J. Souza 
wiro acted as Secretary to the meeting, ‘The C! 
man having explained the object of the meeting, 
said that there was no doubt whatever that if they 
were placed under Japanese jurisdiction, under 
the letter of Japan's laws, they will be well cared 


gcertain clauses of 
id by virtue of 
its of Portuguese 















for—but that, unhappily, the time has wot 
yet come for the Japanese to have control over 
them. Proof of ‘the competency of Japanese 





Judges to exercise jurisdiction over aliens was still 
xiavely questioned. ‘The meeting deprecated the 
absence of Mr. V, B. Braga, the Portuguese Vice 
Consul, in Kobe—and although explanations were 
given by the Chairman, a vote of censure was re- 
corded and unanimously carried. Having taken 
the sense of the meeting, it was decided to forward 
a telegram ta the Governor of Macao asking His 
Exceliency for immediate protection ; and it was 
agreed to forward a memorial, together with the 
minutes of the meeting in due course, praying for 
the appointment of a competent Consul-General 
to the Court of Japan, 

Of course the Portuguese residents are quite 
right to agitate for the recovery of a privilege, 
the loss of which, without any guid pro quo, is 
a great misfortune. But we fear that they are 
only wasting their time and their money in 
compiling and despatching telegrams to Macao. 
Portuguese jurisdiction in Japan is gone for 
ever. There can never again be a Consul- 
General, a Consul, or a Vice-Consul exercising 
judicial functions, and to pray for the appoint- 
ment of such an official is idle. 








THE GROWTH AND CHANGES OF THE BRITISH 
MERCANTILE MARINE, 

Arthe March meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society an interesting paper was read by Mr. 
John Glover on the “Tonnage Statistics of the 
Decade 1880-90,” in continuation of similar 
papers for the three previous decades, complet- 
ing a statistical and historical account of British 
maritime progress since the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws, It was, said Mr. Glover, a truly 
remarkable story, showing how, by the introduc- 
tion of iron in the construction and of steam 
in the propulsion of ships, Great Britain first 
recovered the position she was losing through 
the competition of the cheaper wooden ships of 
the Scandinavian nations and North America, 
and then so far out-distanced all our competitors 
that their sea-going tonnage combined does not 
equal ours. The tonnage of goods to be carried 
inwards and outwards, estimated at 53 million 
tons in 1880, grew to 76} million tons in 1890, 
an increase of no less than 44 percent, The en- 
tries and clearances grew from 133 million tons 
in 188c to 164 million tons in 1890, In spite 
of a large increase in the tonnage of foreign 
vessels in our trade the proportion decreased. 
The decline in this proportion has been con- 
tinuous since 1889, when the impetus given by 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws reached its 
maximum force: the proportion was 79.58 in 
1860 ; 46.13 in 1870; 42.05 in 1880, and in 1890 
fell to 37.63. Norway kept the first place among 
foreign flags in our trade for the last three de- 
cades, followed by Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, and France, in the order stated. The 
fears begotten by the system of bounties adopted 
by France in 1881 proved groundless. The 
French flag had the fifth place in 1880, and fell 
to the sixth in 1890 in our ports. More of the 
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foreign trade of France, however, is done by the 
French flag than before the bounty system was 
adopted, though it is still true that more of the 
French foreign trade was done by British than 
by French ships. The foreign trade of the 
United States was done 22.1 per cent. by the 
United States flag, 52.8 per cent. by the British 
flag, and all other flags together 25.1 per cent. 
Itis often a puzzle how Great Britain seems con- 
stantly to import a much larger value than she 
exports. The earnings of our fleet form one 
large item of the explanation, Freight—to the 
country by which it is earned,—becomes an ex- 
port and import value, as much as if the same 
number of men were employed in manufactories 
on shore instead of carrying machines afloat. 
Computing the 1899 figures on the basis adopted 
some time ago by Mr. Giffen, of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Glover stated that it is equal to 90 
millions sterling, part of which, representing 
outward business, would swell the value of ex- 
ports, while the remainder, representing inward 
business, would decrease the value of imports, 
and so bring the values nearer together. 
* * * 

Mr. Glover pointed out that steel has more 
rapidly superseded iron in the construction of 
ships than iron superseded wood. The pro- 
duction of new vessels in 1880 exceeded that 
of any previous year. The production of new 
vessels during the decade exceeded 7} million 
tons. Part of the latter would be for foreign 
nations, no doubt, but how the British mer- 
cantile fleet has been renewed can be imagined 
by the fact that the total on the register in 1890 
was under 8 milion tons. The rate at which 
the old and obsolete vessels have been got rid 
of, is shown by the fact that 1,000 sailing vessels 
and 300 steamers were removed from the regis- 
ter during each year of the last decade. In one 
year the removals reached 1,849—a respectable 
fleet in itself. Mr. Glover said that the loss of 
life at sea is diminishing, wrecks are fewer, and 
the traffic is safer. The only qualification on 
this point is that collisions are still too frequent. 
Mr. Glover that the law and the regulations on 
this subject have failed, and that there should be 
an inquiry with a view to improvement. 

* ‘ * 

The trade through the Suez Canal has under- 
gone great expansion. In 1880 the tonnage 
was 3 millions; in 1890 it had become nearly 7 
millions. The company’s revenue in 1880 was 
under 40 million francs, in 1890 it was nearly 
70 million francs, and in 1891 85 million francs. 
The proportion of British tonnage using the canal 
in 1890 was 77.37 per cent. of the whole. The 
next State was Germany 7.12 per cent., followed 
by France with 5.31 per cent., and Holland with 
3.61 per cent. The transit has been much im- 
proved and the time shortened since the con- 
troversy between the shipowners and the com- 
pany, and the addition of seven English directors 
to the board of management. Mr, Glover con- 
cludes that the losses entailed by the attempts 
to pierce the Isthmus of Panama, and the smaller 
but serious losses involved in other canal and 
dock schemes at home, make it certain that this 
century will not see the Panama Canal opened. 

* iy * 

Mr. Glover concludes his paper by some ob- 
servations on the important part which shipping 
now occupies in feeding the United Kingdom. 
He said that by far the most important aspect 
from which this tonnage question can be re- 
garded is ils intimate connection with the sup- 
plies of food. The facts are so difficult to 
grasp, so little known, that so long as the or- 
dinary Englishman finds bread and meat on his 
table, he is content to know that the one comes 
from the butcher, and the other from the baker, 
and makes as little further enquiry as an an- 
cient Hebrew would have made as to the sup- 
plies of manna in the wilderness. But the de- 
gree of his dependence on food brought over 
sea is constantly increasing. It is not merely 
that the population is larger than it was fifty 
years ago, but also that the larger population—in 
spite of all allegations to the contrary now and 
then made—is so much better off, has so much 
more to spend, eats so much more, and drinks 
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so much more, besides wearing more and better 
clothes and living in better houses. The limited 
area of the British islands cannot supply half the 
present inhabitants at their present rate of 
consumption, Two-thirds of their daily bread 
is dependent on sea carriage, but it is car- 
tied in ships so easily and cheaply that the 
consumers generally are quite unconscious of 
the fact. In 1890 the imported value of five 
articles—corn (of all kinds), meat, butter, 
cheese, and eggs—was equal to £2,000,000 per 
week. To put other nations under tribute for 
the supply of wants to this vast extent, and 
to be able to pay for the supplies, Mr. Glover 
called the miracle of modern commerce, The 
increased work required of the British flag is 
largely consequent on these demands for foreign 
food. It is noteworthy also that some of our 
nearest European neighbours are following our 
example in this matter. Their heavy duties on 
the import of foreign corn have not been able 
to keep it out, though they have kept the prices, 
to consumers in France and Germany, at an 
elevation above the English prices, measured ex- 
actly by their import duties. Fortunately the 
teeming population of the British Islands has 
suffered no such disadvantage. Free Trade 
policy has thus benefited mankind everywhere, 
by stimulating production and cheapening the 
cost of human subsistence, while the reduction 
in the cost of sea carriage has made supplies 
from the more distant sources so freely available 
as practically to place the surplus food of the 
world at the disposal of the European popula- 
tions. Sir Robert Peel had an idea that the 
freight from America would be too dear to 
enable American grown wheat to compete seri- 
ously with English. Ina famous Cabinet me- 
morandum which he presented to his colleagues 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws, he assured 
them that no quantity of wheat could probably 
be delivered from the United States at a less 
cost than 25s, a quarter, Against this predic- 
tion, the fact may be put, that in one year during 
the last decade—viz,, in 1887, with the average 
price of wheat at 32s. 6d., British ships carried 
trom the United Siates to the United Kingdom 
8 million quarters. To such a degree have the 
steamer, the railway, and the telegraph changed 
the conditions of this question, and falsified the 
prediction on which Sir Robert Peel obtained 
the assent of his Cabinet to his great measure. 





* * * 

It can hardly be denied that the change from 
being a self-supporting nation, as Great Britain 
was fiity years ago, to being absolutely depen- 
dent on foreign growers and open sea commu- 
nications for two-thirds ofits daily bread, forces 
into British policy a new factor of the first 
magnitude. It is not the balance of power in 
Europe which concerns her now, but how her 
people are to be fed. Other nations are in quite 
different circumstances. In addressing the 
German Parliament, in December last, General 
Von Caprivi made the following significant 
observations, in defending the continuance of 
the German corn duties :—‘ The corn laws 
were necessary for the protection of German 
agriculture, although it is certain that they have 
not had the effect expected from them. I: is 
nevertheless certain that their existence prevents 
an agricultural crisis, of which it would be 
impossible to overrate the evil consequences. 
A parallel with English conditions is not 
possible. The chief reason, however, 
for the necessity for the maintenance of agri- 
culture is exclusively a question of State. I 
am convinced that such a cultivation of 
grain is indispensible to us as will, in cases 
of need, suffice to feed our ever increasing 
population in time of war, and that the State 
which cannot exist from its own agricultural 
produce, is on the downward path.” Fortunate- 
ly, the English and German conditions are not 
parallel, otherwise Great Britain should not only 
be on the downward path, but already near to 
the bottom, and of this there are no signs. On 
the other hand, we must not ignore the fact—a 
fact that has never hitherto existed in the history 
of the human race—that 38 millions of human 
beings living on a group of islands depend on 
sea communication for two-thirds of their daily 








bread! Isittoo much to expect that these island - 
ers, their Parliament, and their statesmen, and 
even their philanthropists should appreciate the 
fleet by which they are fed, in a degree second 
only to that other fleet by which their shores and 
empires are defended? Is it too much to say 
that these are the considerations by which Eng- 
lish policy—fiscal and foreign alike—ought to be 
mainly governed ? 


“MARRIAGE IN JAPAN.” 
Dissertations on “Marriage in Japan” are 
numerous, and of varied nature. It is seldom 
that two writers agree as to proceedings and 
ceremony. The soft brown eyes, the fair skin, 
and the elaborate dress of the pretty lasses in 
this Island Empire are evidently captivating, and 
every one versed in Oriental lore has a special 
liking for the custom that makes twain one. 
Here are a few spicy lines from an American 
Journal of wide circulation:—“A Japanese 
wedding in high life is a pretty ceremony. 
Though no vows are spoken, nor has the church 
nor religion any part in it, the rite is, never- 
theless, solemn and impressive. There are ten 
bridesmaids gayly atired in costumes of the 
‘Japs.’ Two at a time enter from opposite 
directions, and salaam each to the other until 
the entire party has passed in, each kneeling 
opposite her companion. The parents of the 
bride and groom now enter, those of the groom 
at the left and those of the bride at the right, 
and are seated near the bridesmaids on either 
side. The bride, altired in a snowy, filmy 
dress, and closely veiled, now appears lean- 
ing on the arm of her affianced, while the brides- 
maids salaam. The go-between assists the 
bride to a seat by her parents, and the groom 
to one near his. Tea is then served by the go- 
between, three cups being given the parents of 
the bride and groom and to the happy couple. 
Each of the bridesmaids receives one cup. The 
go-between joins the hands of the bride and 
groom, and the latter leads his bride to the fron, 
and whispers in her ear a promise of faithful- 
ness. The bride whispers in return and they 
exchange seats to show the union of the two 
families. A simple repast is now served, and 
the bridal party disperses, the bride and groom 
leaving first, then their parents, and lastly the 
bridesmaids, salaaming as they go. The go-be- 
tween is generally a friend of the groom, In 
courtship she settles the question and arranges 
and assists in the marriage ceremony. It is a 
pretty scene, but the absence of the kiss, the 
ring, and the invocation of God mars it for 
those who are accustomed to the Christian rites.” 
The author of the above was certainly fortunate 
in witnessing such a pleasant ceremony, and 
has a very pleasant way of telling it, But we 
are bound to say that very few people have ever 
seen all that he or she apparently saw. 





MR. A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 
As Mr. A. B, de Guerville has left Japan, and 
as more than one notice of his doings while in 
Japan appeared in the columns of this journal, 
we think it necessary to note an extraordinary 
misapprehension concerning him which is pub- 
lished by the Fapan Gazette, and which, if left 
uncontradicted, may do him great injury. The 
Faban Gazette's paragraph is as follows :— 

By every mail we receive most wonderful ac- 
counts of the Exhibition which is to be held next 
year in the United States, telling how Germany is 
doing this, Scandinavia doing that, etc. but how 
much of these glowing accounts are we to believe 
when the following is unblushingly told us? 

“A. B. de Guerville, who was commissioned to 
go around the world and give illustrated lectures 
on the Exposition, has written from Japan that so 
great is the interest in the Fair that he rarely fails 
to tale to full houses. He was cordially received 
by the Emperor and Empress of Japan, and de- 
livered his lecture before the Court. ‘The Emperor 
expressed enthusiasm and delight over the magni- 
ficence of the Exposition buildings, which were 
shown by fine screen views daring the lecture.” 

We distinctly remember Mr. de Guerville's name 
being on one of the Yokohama Hotel lists, but to 
our knowledge he never did anything more than 
other “ World’s Fair” Commissionors have done, 
who have drifted this way under the influences of 
an_all round trip, paid for by some one else. He 
did not even preach a sermon, as some have done 
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asa sort of conscience vent, and we need hardly 
say that no one has given any illustrated lectures 
before theit Imperial Majesties. [tis these fauda 
lent pieces of news which lave justly won for Ame 
tica’s press the harsh criticism of all nationalities. 
A little appeal to the long bow is allowable 

certain classes of journals whose general tone 
repudiates their contents being taken too seriously, 
but a deliberate lie indulged in for the sake of 
beingalie is unpardonable in any journal, and we 
regret to say the trick is very generally indulged 
by the American papers which we chance lo see. 











Now it is a fact that Mr. de Guerville had the 
honour of delivering a lecture before the Em- 
peror and Empress of Japan in the Palace, and 
of exhibiting a number of stereopticon views of 
the Chicago World’s Fair as well as of many of 
the most noted buildings in the great cities of 
the United States and Europe, the lantern used 
for the purpose being kindly lent by the Rev. 
Dr. Eby who, with Professor Burton, managed 
the stereopticon display. A full account of the 
affair was given in these columns at the time, 
and in commenting on it we congratulated 
Mr. de Guerville on the great success achiev- 
ed by him in this country, for, so far as we 
know, no similar display had ever been made 
in the presence of the Emperor. When, there- 
fore, the Fapan Gaselfe accuses the American 
Journal of ‘a deliberate lie indulged in for the 
sake of being a lie,” it is expedient, in the in- 
terests of truth, to re-state the facts. 





SILVER COINS. 
Some little time ago, the Department of Finance 
referred to the Bankers’ Association the question 
of abolishing 50 sen and 5 sen silver pieces. 
The Association, has, we observe, recommend- 
ed that both coins be dispensed with, the former 
owing to its bulkiness and the latter on account 
of its smallness. The abolition of 50 sen notes 
has been also suggested, on the ground that the 
circulation of paper money of this value, in the 
absence of coins, is deemed undesirable from a 
financial point of view. These recommenda- 
tions, it is stated, will be adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Certain members of the 
Bankers’ Association proposed that the Ameri- 
can custom of issuing 25 cent. coins be followed, 
and that 20 sen pieces be withdrawn. But this 
proposition has not met with general support, 
owing to the fact that to carry out such a change 
would prove a great expense to the nation, 
without bringing any corresponding advantage. 


MINISTERS’ PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 

A quaint notion is circulated by the Tokyo 
News Agency; especially quaint coming from 
such a quarter. It is that the Imperial visit to 
Count Goto’s residence at Shinagawa may pos- 
sibly prelude the sale of that beautiful place. 
The reason assigned for this singular hypothesis 
is that Count Okuma’s place in Idamachi, Count 
Yamagata’s place in Fujimicho, Count Ito’s 
place in Takanawa, and Count Inouye’s place 
in Azabu, were all sold subsequently to the 
Emperor's visit to them. Of course it is not 
suggested that any connection existed between 
the Emperor's visits and such sales, but merely 
that a coincidence so frequent in the past may 
probably be repeated in the future. The example 
would be more forcible in the case of Count 
Inouye’s place had not the sale been separated 
by six years from the Emperor's visit. 

‘THE NEW VICE-MINISTER OF HOME AFFAIRS. 
Mr. Krracaxt, formerly Governor of Kyoto. 
who was gazetted to the post of Vice-Mini- 
ster of Home Affairs, has handed in his re- 
signation, The reason openly assigned by him 
for this singular step is that he suffers from 
an affection of the heart which of late has 
become somewhat aggravated, and that he con- 
sequently shrinks from accepting a post which 
involves such arduous duties as that of Vice- 
Minister of Home Affairs. But the 7172 Shimpo 
assigns a different explanation. According to 
that journal, Mr. Kitagaki belongs to the Vas- 
ki-gumé of officialdom. There is a so-called 
Fakki-gumi, or ‘desperate coterie,” in each poli- 
tical camp at the present time, and the allegation 
is that Mr. Kitagaki resided in Tokyo during 
the last session of the Diet, and worked hand-in- 
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glove with Mr. Shirane against the Opposition, 
bringing every possible pressure to bear upon 
the Cabinet in the cause of the Ayoko-shugt 
(strong policy). Hence he finds it out of the 
question now to take Mr. Shirane’s place under 
a Minister whose policy is understood to be of 
a much more moderate character. 


a*e 


Report is very busy with Viscount Torio’s 
name as the probable recipient of the portfolio 
of Justice, The Tokyo News Agency speaks 
of the appointment as almost assured. We are 
not certain that such a choice might not be 
very wise. The state of affairs existing in the 
Department of Justice is believed to be extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory. There are said to be three 
parties, all more or less hostile to one another, 
the Yamada Party, the Oki Party, and the Ta- 
naka Party. An entirely independent man like 
Viscount Torio, whose lofty character com- 
mands universal respect among the Japanese, is 
perhaps the very official to restore harmony and 
order, 











CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


From time to time the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children publishes re- 
ports, the details of which are appalling. The 
last report for the year 1891-92 shows that 7,291 
cases of real cruelty were discovered by the 
Society, and that their victims were about nine- 
teen thousand children. Of these instances the 
worst, numbering 1,115, were made the subject 
of prosecutions by the Society, and 1,042 con- 
victions were obtained. As tothe nature of the 
inhuman brutality practised, the following ex- 
tract gives a terrible idea :-— 

Punishing a child by putting pins into its nost 
ting lighted motehes up them; biting a child's wrist 
wound was made, and then burning the wound with lighted 
matches ; burning the hands of a boy of six with matches , 
ig, tillthey bled, the limbs of a seven months’ old baby ; 
forcing bone ring of feeding-bottie up and down the throat 
of a three-months? cld baby till it Led ; throwing a little 
girl of two years, ill with bronchitis, out of its bed-room 
window, breaking’ its bones, and ending its life ; breaking 
a two-year-old baby’s limbs in three places, both arms and 
a thigh, leaving them untended, when it moaned in ils 
pain, irritably taking it up from’ its cradle by the broken 
arms, shaking it by, them, and throwing it down again: 
leaving a baby unlifted out of its cradle for weeks, till 
toadstuols grew around the child out of the rottenness ; 
leaving another to lie for days and nights on a mattcess 
alive with maggots ; keeping the stumps of little amputated 
legs sore, to have the child, with its litle face puckered up 
in pain, ‘excite pity; tying a rope round a boy of six, 
dipping’ him inte canal, leaving him immersed till exhaust- 
ed, bringing him up, recovering him, and putting him in 
again, repeating the misery time after time 5 shutting up 
for hours in dark closet a two-year-old child; tightly bind- 
ing the arms together of a theee-year-old child, and doing 
the same and ending its life: Keeping a child always in 
vol cellars till its flesh became green ; ienaciing down with 
the fist a dying boy; driving out the first teeth of a baby 
with the fist; cooping up a child for months in a room with~ 
out conveniences, punishing it for “ filthing the floor,” 
for food throwing  leavings of plates ” on to it, “as you 
would throw them to fowls? scourging a child till it is a 
mass of bruises, then breaking its little jaw in two; tying 

ly round little thumbs, then tying them, with ex- 
tended arms, to the foot of a bedstead, then beating it with 
athorn-bush. 








































JOURNALISTIC PIRACY. 
Aw interesting and exceptional case came to an 
end in the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice on June and. Zhe Zimes appeared 
as plaintiff, and the S/. Fames's Gazette as de- 
fendant, the prime cause of complaint being 
that the latter journal had copied from the 
former considerable portions of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s letter “In sight of Monadnock,” for 
which Zhe Times had paid and in which it pos- 
sessed copyright. In the course of the proceed- 
ings the plaintiff's counsel showed that the copy 
ofthe St, Fames's Gazette in which Rudyard 
Kipling’s letter was published, contained also 
no less than 22 different paragraphs copied 
from Zhe Times, the source being acknowledged 
in 7 cases only, and it appeared thatthis whole- 
sale appropriation had been the habit of the S¢. 
“Fames's Gaselte for 12 years. A portion of the 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice North is so 
interesting that we quote it verbatim from Zhe 
Times’ report :-— 

It is said that there is no copyright in news, but 
there is or may be in the particular form of language 
or modes of expression by which information is con 
veyed, and not less so because the information may be 


with respect tothe current events of the day. The 
defendants have copied from Lhe Zines without know- 








ing and without probably thinking whether what they 








have taken was the subject of copyright or not So far 
as the plaintiffs are not proprietors of the copyright in 
the matters thus copied, they have not any legal 
ground of complaint, But with respect to the pass iges 
numbered 5,7, and 14 the plaintiffs are within the 
protection of the law ; and, however snvall in import- 
ance these three pai Jar passages may be in them- 
selves, the line taken hy the defendants renders the 
question one of importance to the plaintiffs, and they 
are entitled to ask for the decision of the Court 


With respect to the quality 
the pissages pirated are taken in their entirety for the 
very purpose for which they were used by The Tim-s 
—namely, to convey intelligence or infurimation to the 
readers of the paper. Itis not 4 case of the selection 
of a part or quotation, or an extract, The defendants 
cannot justify what has been called the literary larceny 
ofa book or chapter of an author by showing that 
there are many other books or chapiers by the same 
author fom which they have not taken anything, In 
“ Carey v. Longman "(1 East, p. 358) an old Itinerary 
by Pattison had been republished by the plaintiff with 
some corrections and additions of his own, and it way 
held that there the plaintiff was entitled to sue in 
respect of such corrections and additions, though there 
was not any copyright in the bull of the worl. In 
“ Sweet v, Benning” (16 Common Bench, page 59) 
the head notes only of certain law reports were taken, 
nd in“ Vhe Trade Auxiliary Company vy. The Mid- 
lesbrough Protection Association (40 Ch. Dy 244) 
it was held that the appropriation by one paper of a 
very small part of the contents of another ought to he 
restrained by injunction, and that was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal. So, too, in the later case before me 
in the same volume. 

‘The principal ground upon which the defendants 
attempt to justify what has been done is the alleged 
existence of a well-recognized general custom —a 
universal mutual understanding of journalists . a tacit 
convention to which The Times was a party—that one 
paper may copy from another without asking per- 
mission, and that the consent of the proprietors of 
the paper copied from may be taken for granted if 
four conditions are observed, 

‘The first of those conditions is that the source from 
which the quotation or information is taken should be 
duly acknowledged ; and in connexion with this | may 
say that several of the defendant's witnesses state that 
it is an advantage to one newspaper to have extracts 
frou it quoted by another if the source from which 
they come is also stated, ‘This may be so in some 
cases; but I doubt whether any jury would believe that 
it was an advantage to The Times to have its articles 
or paragraphs copied by the St, ¥ames's Gazette; and 
I do not myself believe it. But, however this may be 
if the alleged condition was observed, only seven out 
of 22 passages taken refer to Zhe Times as the source 
of information, and not one of the paragraphs num- 
bered 5, 7,0r 14 does so. As to those, therefore, the 
very first of the four conditions upon which the justi- 
fication is said to rest fails the defendants. 

Further than this, even a strict compliance with 
such conditions would not amount to a legal excuse at 
all, A man cannot justify the tiking of what he has 
no right to take by stating whence he has tiken i 
though he may tliereby avoid the additional sishonesty 
of passing off as the product of his own labour what 
really is cribbed from another, 

In “Pike v. Nicholas” (5 Ch. Ap.) the learned 
Judge, Vice-Chancellor James, says (p. 260) :—"* The 
plaintiff has a right to say that no one is to be per 
mitted, whether with or without acknowledgment, to 
take a material and substantial portion of his work, 
of his argument, his illustrations, his authorities, for 
the purpose of making or improving a rival publica: 
tion.” See also '* Campbell v. Scott "(11 Simons, 31) 
and" Scott v. Stanford” (L. Kep., 3 Eq., 718) 

The second condition put forward as a thing to be 
required is that the paper copying and the paper copied 
must not be direct rivals or competitors, as, for 
instance, two evening newspapers in the same town ; 
but when it is remembered that the second editions of 
The Times are published later than, and may be fore- 
stalled by, the earlier edition of, the Sé Fames's 
Gaseite, and that The Times also publishes the even- 
ing Mail on three nights in the week, and also a 
weekly edition, and that the St. Fames's Gazette also 
publishes the St. Fames’s Budget weekly, it is obvious 
that there is not that absence of direct competition 
between them which the condition in question treats 
as essential, In this very case the purchase was made 
on May 12 of a copy of the St Yames's Budget of 
April 14 containing many paragraphs taken from The 
Times of the previous day, including that numbered s, 

‘The third condition alleged to be prescribed by the 
custom of journalism as allowing one paper to copy 
from another, is that the paper copied from has at 
some time itself taken matter from the other, thereby 
implying—it is suggeste¢—that these two papers have 
agreed to an interchange of literary matter. And in 
support of this argument the defendants have succeeded 
in hunting up two occasions in the course of 12. years 
in which The Times is said to have copied, with. 
out leave, parts of articles from the defendants 
One of these occasions was in 1890, after the report 
of the Parnell Commission, when Zhe Times quoted 
extracts from the leading articles of numerous London 
and provincial papers, showing how very large and 
influential a portion of the Press supported the views 
they had advocated, and in favour of which the Com- 
mission had reported, ‘Ihe essential feature of this 
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was that the names of such paper should be put 
prominently forward; and I should have thought that 
the papers quoted would all have preferred to have 
their views stuted in their own language rather than 
by way of paraphrase or summary, which The Zimes 
might unquestionably have done. Ihe other cise was 
the’ publication of a summary of the report of the 
German doctors celating to the illness of the Emperor 
Frederick, which occurred four years ago, and the 
exact explanation of which is not now forthcoming 
The defendants do not allege that they have any copy- 
right in either of those articles, and, even if the 
facts had been exactly as they suggest, 1 do not sce 
what legal ground they have for complaint. But, 
assuming that Zhe Zimes had been entirely in the 
verong on these twa opetial copasions,it ia idle to any 
that they afford any evidence whatever of an agree- 
ment that the S?. Fames's Gazette might appropriate 
the contents of Zhe Times for all times and to any 
extent; and it is especially idle to rely, as Mr. Low 
does in paragraph 5 of his first affidavit, upon these 
two occasions in 1883 and 1890 as the foundation of « 
belief on his part that the defendants might copy from 
The Timesas they pleased, when he also admits that this 
systematic copying commenced when the St. Fames's 
Gasette was established in 1880 and has been continu 
ed ona large scale and uninterruptedly ever since, 

The attempt to show that Zhe Times agreed to this 
journalistic practice of copying, from the fact of its 

g taken extracts fron: other papers than the S¢ 
Fames's Gazette, is a \ndicrous failure; for The Times 
has shown that in 13 out of 16 instances adduced by 
the defendants the explanation is complete, most of 
them being cases in which the matter was inserted in 
The Times at the express request of the other papers, 
specially communicated to them in order that they 
might insert it; and the few others are trivial matters, 
doubtless susceptible of easy explanation at the time 

With respect, therefore, to three of these four condi 
tions, the existence of which the defendants say justi- 
fies them in believing they had a right to copy from 
The Times, their case breaks down altogether. 

But even if all the alleged conditions had been com- 
plete, what the defendants have done with respect to 
articles or paragraphs h Zhe Times has copy- 
right is wholly incapable of justification in point of 
law. The plea of the existence of such custom, or 
habit, or practice of copying as is set up can no more 
be supnorted when challenged than the highwayman’s 
plea of the custom of Hounslow-heath. It has often 
been relied upon asa defence in such cases, but always 
has been repudisted by the Courts. In one of the 
early eases, & Wyatt vy. Barnard” (3 Ves.@nd B., 77), 
the defendant relied on “the usual practice” among pub: 
lishers of magazines to take articles from each other ; 
but Lord Eldon pointed out that such a exggom could 
not control the law. In the most recent cae I recol- 
lect, “Maxwell v, Somerton” (22 W. R., 313), where 
the general custom of provincial papers to male such 
extracts from other papers was relied on, Vice 
Chancellor Bacon said that the injunction must go 
against the defendants, as they had done acts of which 
the plaintiff could legally complain. Lawful use for 
reviewing was right, but unauthorized copying of 
whole articles was illegal, and the custom of trade 
which had been alleged was no justification for breach 
of law. 

‘The defendant's counsel also made a point that the 
paragraphs 5 and 14 were only stated in The Times 
to be from ‘Our Correspondent,” whereas some other 
paragraphs in Zhe Times were said to be from * Our 
Own Correspondent.” Similarly paragraph numberesi 
7 from the United States was in The Zimes only signed 
“Dalziel,” while other articles in The Times from 
Australia were signed ‘ Dalze (The Times Special, 
and it was said that there was a difference in the form 
of expression, and the paragraphs said to be from 
“Our Own Correspondent” and The Times’ Special 
Correspondent were respecte?, and not taken. ‘There 
is no distinction whatever beween these phrases of 
which I can take notice, as none of the witnesses for 
the defendants suggest that there ix in fact any dif. 
ference or distinciion in meaning between them ; and 
[am satisfied they would have done so if there had 
been anything in the point. And there isa further 
answer to the argument—uamely, that it is inconsistent 
with the real facts of the case, for the defendants tule 
matter signed as “Our Own Correspondent.” — Kor 
instance, N. 6, extracted from the Paris article of 
The Times,did bear that signature. 

The result is that the defendant is entirely wrong. 
With regard to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s article, the 
interlocutory order must be continued. With regard 
to the other paragraphs, I do not think any order 
necessary. Their interest has passed away, and they 
will not be repeated. it has not been shown that any 
damages resulted to The Times from the illegal appro- 
priation of this article, ana! do not think it neces 
sary to observe the form of giving nominal damages. 



























































THE CODES. 
We read in the Kokeay that the Cabinet has 
finally decided to advise the Emperor not to 
give his consent to the Bill for postponing the 
operation of the Civil and Commercial Codes. 
According to the Constitution, the Emperor's 
veto is not necessarily exercised in a positive 
manner. The provision is that when his Ma- 
jesty sanctions a Bill which has p: the Diet, 
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the Bill must be promulgated before the next 
session of the Diet. Per contra, if the Imperial 
consent be withheld, then nothing need be done 
except to keep silence: the measure is not pro- 
mulgated, and the Imperial sanction is thereby 
understood to be withheld. Such is the course 
likely, it is said, to be adopted with respect 
to the Codes. Meanwhile, in the interval 
between the present time and the opening of 
the next session of the Diet, a Committee of 
revision will be appointed to revise the section 
of the Civil Code relating to the law of persons 
and of inheritance. The remainder of the Code 
and the Commercial Code will be put into ope- 
ration at the originally fixed time, namely, Jauu- 
ary tst, 1893, while as for the law of persons 
and of inheritence, it is expected that the revi- 
sion will be completed within a year. Count 
Oki is said to be averse to any revision, but Vis- 
count Yenomoto endorses the above plan, since 
postponement on such a limited scale would 
not affect injuriously the prospects of Treaty 
Revision. The Kofkad adds that the composi- 
tion of the Committee of Revision will probably 
be promulgated within a week, 





THE TRAIN AND ITS GATHERED TRKASURES. 
“Tas hard world,” says the S¢, Fames's Budget, 
“is full of compensations. The long trains 
which ladies just now insist on whisking about, 
despite every male person’s londly expres 
abhorrence of them, are ruining the cro 
sweeping trade. Why should you give a penny 
to a man ata crossing when you have already 
provided your wife and daughters with costly 
machinery for the express purpose of sweeping 
that very crossing? They do sweep it, and all 
the other crossings and footpaths, and the 
crossing-sweepers are wasling in despair. But 
let them be of good cheer. Their opportunity 
isathand. According toa dread letter in the 
Standard, the London pavements are in warm 
weather well supplied with certain little insects 
of a roundish flattish nature and of a rufus-like 
hue. We hardly like to mention it ; but the me- 
tonym of these creatures, so deeply interesting 
to man, is emblazoned upon the proudest page 
of Burke and Debrett. Like the Parliament 
men, they work by night, with very similar 
effects, only more so; and when they come out 
on the sunny footpath for an airing they are 
swept up by the ladies’ trains. Given the run 
of my lady's wardrobe, they speedily make 
themselves free of her chamber: and the end is 
lamentation, and heavy eyes at breakfast, and 
much cold cream. The wise crossing-sweeper 
will at once hire himself out as an insecticide. 











MR, ARAI SHOGO. 


Mr. Arar Snoco's expulsion from the ranks of 
the Kwan/o-Rai is doubtless fresh in the minds 
of our readers, Nothing could well have been 
more incisive than the terms employed by the 
party in severing its connection with a member 
who occupied almost as important a place as Mr, 
Oi Kentaro, the acknowledged leader. In lan- 
guage conspicuously laconic, Mr. Arai was told 
to go his way, being at the same time directed 
to divine the reason himself. Yet now, to our 
utter bewilderment, the Azvanto-kaf has open- 
ed its arms once more to its distinguished 
member, and bids him return to his old love. 
We translated the communication conveying 
the sentence of expulsion, and we do the same 
for the letter of re-habilitation :-= 





Sir,—We congratulate you heartily on your 
good health, Last month some disagreement oc 
curred between you and the Kwanto-kai, and the 
action of certain members gave rise to much sus- 
picion, We therefore elected a committee of 
twelve to investigate the affair, and we now find 
that the rumours then current were fabricated by 
some low intriguers, purely for malicious purposes. 
We therefore withdraw our previous intimation 
severing connection with you, and beg to express 
the hope that you will join’ with usin the noble 
campaign to promote the policy of our association. 

We remain, &e., 


(Signed) 


aie 4 : nee $ 
This is as polite and distinct as the previous 
document was brusque and sententious. But 











Manager of the “ KWANTO KAI” 





a cominittee of investigation at the outset, in- 
stead of firing precipitate bomb-shells at Mr. 
Arai’s head and then begging his forgiveness ? 


* 
* 


* 

But it seems that Mr, Arai’s barque is not 
yet destined to ride in smooth water, The 
above letter was indited in the sequel of in- 
vestigations held by a Committee, the mem- 
bers of which came to the conclusion that 
certain charges preferred against Mr. Arai 
were baseless. This conclusion, however, was 
not deemed satisfactory by all the members of 
the Azvanto-kai. Some of them objected, and 
demanded that another meeting be held to dis- 
cuss the matter, A meeting was accordingly 
summoned for the 18th instant, but in the 
meanwhile the following letter reached the 
managers from Mr, Arai:— 

GentLemen—Certain baseless rumours were 
recently circulated about me with the object of in- 
juring my reputation, but as Thad done nothing 
to be ashamed of, I took no notice of the stories. 
Your Association, however, has taken the trouble 
to investigate the matter, and your just judgment 
has established my innocence. Nevertheless, I 
learn that some of your members still express 
doubts. It would pain me greatly did my persoual 
affairs retard the progress of your Association, 
Such a result would be contrary to my earnest pur- 
pose, which is to sacrifice my individual interests 
in the country’s cause. Hence [deem it best to 
tesign at once my membership of the Kwanto-kat, 
a course calculated, I believe, to strengthen the 
union of the other members. Trusting that my 
tesignation will be accepted, I am, &c., 

(Signed) Arat Sxoco. 


* 
ane 


The Committee agreed to accept Mr. Arai’s 
resignation and communicated the fact to him. 
But when the members assembled on the 18th 
and were informed that, Mr, Arai having resigned, 
no further occasion existed to investigate his con- 
duct, some very pointed objections were raised. 
It was claimed that, although the resignation had 
been accepted, inasmuch as its presentation had 
been preceded by the resolve to hold a meeting, 
the latter ought to proceed with its inquiries and 
discussion, Mr. Arai was roundly accused of 
cowardice in resigning so as to shirk an investi- 
gation, and some went so far as to assert that 
his action amounted to an insult to the Associa- 
tion, But the Committee remained firm, and 
refused to reconsider their decision. 








a" 

The same day the youthful section of the 
Kwanto-kat helda meeting on their own account, 
and passed a resolution condemning Mr. Arai, 
which they communicated to him in the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Sir,—The Kwanto Sonen-kai Was passed the 
following resolution which we beg to communicate 
to you:—Arai Shogo has hitherto been our politi- 
cal associate, but in obedience to the principles of 
liberty and virtue we are compelled to separate 
from him, Therefore the members of this Associa- 
tion declare that they will no longer hold friendly 
relations with Arai Shogo. 





* * * 

More disagreeble still for the unfortunate Mr. 
Arai is a communication made by one, Shokudo 
Sonjin. to the Héyz, the writer declaring himself 
ready to accept the full responsibility of his 
statements. He says that he was originally one 
of those who regretted Mr. Arai’s resignation, 
but that reflection has filled him with doubt 
about the eminent Radical’s integrity, whom he 
no longer regards as the prisoner sentenced for 
the Korean affair and the leader almost as re- 
nowned as Oi Kentaro. Then this correspon- 
dent proceeds to propound some queries :—Why 
did Mr. Arai often secretly meet Mr. Takahashi, 
a police inspector, at the Zsuru-ya, during the 
second session of the Diet? How, despite his 
well known poverty, did he manage to maintain 
three mistresses in Tokyo and Utsunomiya? 
Tow did he repay his debt to Mr. Hoshi Toru? 
How did he contrive to live in a luxurious man- 
ner from the time of the opening of the second 
session? Where did he obtain the sum of a 
thousand yer which he lent to the pro-official 
party at the time of the election of Prefectural 
Councillors in Tochigi? He alleged that he 
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and limura Tozaburo, but Saito is as poor as a 
rat, and [imura had no reason to lend money to 
Arai. “A dark cloud rests on Mr. Arai, and he 
is no longer his former self.” Of each and 
every one of this catalogue of disagreeable ac- 
cusations, Mr, Arai has published an emphatic 
denial. Whom will the public believe ? 
2 bs * 

We do not know the truth about Mr. Arai 
Shogo, We only recall him as the voluble 
Radical who powred forth his opinions about 
Treaty Revision in the first session of the Diet 
as copiously and smoothly as rain flows down a 
vertical board—to use a Japanese expression— 
and who sought to make things as unpleasant 
as he could for Viscount Aoki. But we have 
related these incidents of his recent career be- 
cause they furnish an interesting illustration of 
what is involved for a Japanese in the word 
“turn-coat.” Mr. Arai may not, in truth, be 
emulating the mighty mere that reflects images 
of which the petty puddle remains oblivious, but 
he gets the discredit of exemplifying that 
euphemistic simile, and we now see what is 
signified by discredit of such a kind in Japan. 


THE “NIPPON SHUPPIN RENGO Kal,” 
Unper the above title, which signifies “ Union 
of Japanese Exhibitors,” the merchants and 
manufacturers of Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Aichi, and Ishikawa, who contemplate taking 
part in the Chicago Exhibition, have organized 
an association, having its head office at the 
Traders’ Hall (Boye&t-Kat-Kan), in Honcho, 
Ichome, Yokohama, with a branch office in 
Chicago. Their object is to facilitate the de- 
spatch and arrangement of exhibits, and to 
economise expenditure by sending commis- 
sioners and by combination, Each section— 
apparently local—of the Union may be repre- 
sented by two commissioners at the Exhibition, 
who will look after the sale of articles, but the 
commissioners of one section may discharge 
this function oa behalf of another, Twenty per 
cent. of the value of exhibits is to be collected 
to meet the expenses of the Union—a liberal 
levy, we think—in view of the fact that each 
section will have to defray independently the 
cost of packing, shipment, and freight of goods ; 
the cost of preparing all documents connected 
with them ; the travelling and hotel expenses of 
the commissioners and also of the store-keepers 
in the Exhibition, In fact the 20 per cent. is to 
be spent in a very free-handed manner, namely, 
three-fifths of it to be devoted to the ex- 
penses of the Union and two-fifths to go to the 
Commissioners. 








A MILITAN® POLICY. 
In certain quarters it is seriously believed that 
a party within the Government meditates the 
carrying out of a strong and militant policy 
against the Opposition, The projectors of this 
policy, whoever they may be, are represented 
as claiming that they would be justified in hold- 
ing at the point of the bayonet what they have 
obtained virtually as the prize of war. Itisnot to 
be understood that any idea of a coup d'état is 
attributed to these persons ; nor do they intend 
) says rumour—to revive the despotic go- 
vernment of by-gone days. In purpose and in 
tact they seek to rule in strict accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution ; but, in order 
to keep the reins of power in the hands of those 
who took part in the Restoration, they aim at 
establishing such a personal hold upon the 
oil.cers and men in the Army and the Navy as 
shall preclude altogether the possibility of any 
outsiders forming a Ministry capable of exer- 
cising effective control over the fighting men of 
the Empire. The result of such a policy would 
indeed be most fatal to the healthy and peace- 
ful progress of politics in Japan, For our own 
part, we entirely agree with the Michi Wicht 
Shimbun in thinking that there is not the 
slightest ground for apprehending a serious at- 
tempt to carry out such a programme. But, in 
point of fact, several well-balanced journals are 
disposed to give full credit to the rumour. The 
Asiya (Asia), for instance, thinks it worth while 
to discuss the subject in the most conspicuous 
part of its editorial columns. It acknowledges 
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that at certain important crises in a nation’s 
career there may be some advantage in call- 
ing to the head of the State a man having a 
glorious war record, since martial renown ope- 
rates upon the mass of people much as mes- 
merism does upon nervous subjects. But, 
continues the Azéya, what shall be said of a 
certain vain individual, who, though a soldier, 
can lay claim to no distinguished services, and 
yet not only prides himself upon being a great 
warrior but also on the strength of that conceit 
aspires to exercise absolute sway in the political 
world? How time-serving and contemptible 
are the tactics which he employs for the con- 
summation of his great object! Just conceive 
the idea of forming the shadow of a politi- 
cal party! How can one help,” cries out the 
Asiya, “spitting in the face of such a de 
picable person?” Our contemporary prudenily 
refrains frem giving the name of the particular 
personage whom it has in mind; but it fur- 
nishes hints quite sufficient to enable a careful 
reader to discover, without much difficulty, the 
object of its invective. The article is accom- 
panied by a portrait of the Duke of Wellington ; 
whose face, if our memory does not fail us, was 
recently stated by our contemporary to bear a 
remote resemblance to that of General Count 
Yamagata. Count Yamagata, by the way, is 
believed to be the real leader of the Kokumin 
Kyokai. The English warrior’s complete failure 
as a statesman is held up by way of warning to 
“the man that resembles the Duke im features, 











but has nothing else in common with the 
great warrior.” This is political satire with a 
Vengeance. 


THE “MIYAKO SHIMBUN.” 
On the eve of the opening of the first session of 
the Diet, a substantial brick building was ran up, 
with wonderful rapidity, in the neighbourhood 
of the Rokumeikan, in Tokyo. People suppos- 
ed at first that it was an official edifice, connect- 
ed, in some way or other, with the organization 
of the new system of stenographic reporting in 
the Houses, But the building ultimately proved 
to be a newspaper office. An extensive plant of 
machinery was soon erected, including a press 
driven by steam, and thenceforward, at all 
hours of the day and night, the rattle of rollers 
and the bustle of ideographic type-setting im- 
parted an air of perpetual activity and prosperity 
to the place. This Miyako Shimbun, asthe paper 
was called, with all its plant, buildings and good- 
willisnowreported tohave been sold to Mr. Kusu- 
moto Masataka for the small sum of twenty-five 
thousand yen. Mr. Kusumoto is a prominent 
member of the Radicals. He belongs to the 
so-called Vakkt-gumé, or ‘desperate coterie,” 
of that party. He was elected for the first Diet, 
but suffered defeat at the hands of a pro-official 
candidate who contested one of the Tokyo dis- 
tricts with him in the last general election. An 
advocate of extreme measures, Mr. Kusumoto 
is not satisfied with the comparative moderation 
of the Fyu#-fo under Count Ltagaki. He there- 
fore seeks to score a few aces off his own bat, and 
by way of preliminary he has apparently purchased 
the Miyako Shimbun to ventilate his views. It 
appears to us that the tendency to disintegration 
is asserting itself more powerfully than ever 
among the Opposition. After a few more lurid 
rings like the Awanto-kaé and the Kusumoto- 
ha have been shaken off into space, the nucleus 
will be found sufiiciently consistent and its pace 
sufficiently sober to admit of even such an im- 
probable contingency as association with the 
Government. 
Paar) 

Since the above was in type the proprietors of 
the Miyako Shimbun have publicly denied that 
it has changed hands, Mr. Kusumoto is said, 
therefore, to be looking elsewhere. 





DISTURBANCES IN CHINA TOWN. 
Two disturbances, which at first threatened to 
assume large proportions, occurred in China- 
town on Wednesday. The first arose, under 
the following circumstances, between 1 and 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. A Japanese woman 
named Watanabe Wakai was walking through 
Owaricho with an infant strapped to her back. 
A constable noticing that the child was destitute 





of any clothing ordered the woman to take 
it in ‘doors or else put some clothes around 
it. This she refused to do, stating that her 
master, a Chinaman, had given strict orders 
that the child should not be dressed, owing to 
the heat of the day. As the constable insisted 
in his demand a small crowd gathered, and 
among them the woman's master. Without 
giving any warning the Chinaman struck 
the Japanese policeman heavily across the face, 
drawing blood, at the same time calling out to 
his compatriots to come up. They responded 
instantly to the call, and for some time the 
constable hada warm time of it; the arrival 
of relief from the Settlement Police Station 
finally allowed him to get away from the Chinese 
mob, who were howling around him, nearly a 
hundred strong. Between 11 and 12 o'clock in 
the evening, two foreigners attempted to enter 
the Chinese temple, where dancing and other 
performances were proceeding in honour of the 
Chinese Emperor's birthday. This was resented 
by the Chinese, who commenced to pummel and 
bustle the Europeans most unmercifully. Some 
police who went to their assistance were at first 
driven back, but finally order was restored and 
the Europeans got away. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


Tur Oficial Gasette publishes the following 
Ordinance :-— 
Ivperiat Orpinance. 

We hereby authorize the suspension of the cireul 
tion of the notes of the Thisty-third National Bank, 
‘Tokyo, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

[Imperial Sign Manual] 
&e. 
ster of State for Finance. 





(Countersigned) M 





ImpertaL Orpinance No. 65. 

The circulation of the notes of the Thirty-third 
National Ban’: of Tokyo is hereby suspended. 

Notification No. 35 of the Department of Fi 
nance. With reference to the payment of the notes 
of the Thifty-thied National Bak of Tokyo, the 
circulation of which was suspended by Imperial 
Ordinance No. 65 of the present year, it is hereby 
notified that the duty of paying the notes has been 
entrusted to the Bank of Japan, and that the notes 
must be presented for payment before the 19ih 
day of the 7th month of the 28th year of Aeiji 
(igth July, 1895.) The Government will not hold 
itself responsible for the payment of the Bank's 
notes after that date. 


(Signed) Minister of State for Finance, 


It will be remembered that the Thirty-third 
Bank became the object of sinister rumours 
some months ago, and that the Government 
immediately ordered its transactions to be sus- 
pended and an official scrutiny to be made into 
its affairs. The result of the examination show- 
ed that the Bank had spent the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the reserve which the law di- 
rects that each National Bank shall keep to 
secure its note issues. Hence the above deci- 
sive step has been taken, This is the first in- 
stance of the kind, if we remember rightly. 











THE AMERICAN RICE CROP. 


Tue outlook is most encouraging, say Dan 
Talmage’s Sons, in their Rice Crop Bulletin for 
June, and, judging from reports received, there 
is likely to be a very large crop, by far excecd- 
ing any previously made. It is well, however, 
to bear in mind that the seed is under ground, 
or at most in some instances just rising above 
it, and that contingencies might arise which 
would cause the “ flower of promise” to eventu- 
ate in a harvest of disappointment. An old 
cynical proverb suggests that ‘‘the unexpected 
always happens.” This we hope will prove to 
be the exceptional year. Advices respecting 
the rice crop are surprising beyond degree. 
Promises of last month have been fully redeem- 
ed and greatly exceeded. The acreage already 
in assures the largest crop ever grown in the 
United States, and, under ordinary favourable 
conditions, the outcome will be sufficient to meet 
home requirements and furnish some fractional 
amount for export. The culture has been widely 
taken up by cotton planters who are free and 
independent in monetary resources, and where- 
ever bankers and merchants, who furnish the 
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latter, are of any progressive disposition. Every 
department, financial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural, seems to have wakened up to the fact 
(1) that the making of investments, based on 
the outcome of a single crop, partakes too much 
of reckless gaming—the risking of one’s all on 
the cast of the die; (2) that safety and pros- 
perity can only be assured by a diversity of crops; 
(3) that rice is among the best of corps, safer 
than either cotton, sugar, or tobacco, and, taking 
the range of the past five years, will realize in 
dollars and cents double that of any other grain. 
So far as we can learn, little has been done in Ark- 
ansas or in the upper half of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. The temperature needed, supply of 
moisture, and duration of season warrant a crop 
on any mean level in the States just mentioned, as 
high as the Teunessee line, and on the same paral- 
lel nearly over to the Indian Territory—hence we 
still look for reports in addition to those already 
in hand, The missing localities are at most 
not likely to engage in experimental culture this 
year, and the outcome is unimportant as bearing 
on the general crop. Detailed reports note that 
the crop in the Carolinasand Georgia are doing 
finely, having fully recovered from the delay in- 
cidental to the cold weather and drought of April 
and May. In Louisiana there has been a phe- 
nomenal extension of crop, and its yield will be 
double that of all other States combined. Flo- 
rida, Alabama and Mississippi report satisfactory 
progress. The former leads, and by artesian 
wells has insured a full supply of moisture, and 
will make a crop spite the season. Labour is 
reported as ample at nearly all points. Seeding 
is practically over along the Atlantic Coast, but 
will continue in the extreme South until mid- 
July. Total acreage planted or prepared, 272,250 
acres. Estimated yield, 9,750,000 bushels— 
treble the amount grown prior to, and double 
that of any year since, the war. 


CHINESE IN 


Tuere are about twenty thousand Chinese in 
San Francisco, and among that number some 
two to three thousand are said to belong to 
various ‘‘high-binder” societies and to the low 
criminal classes. For the effective restraint 
of these rascals American methods of police 
and justice seem to be quite inadequate, and 
the consequence is that murders and other 
serious crimes, though of frequent occurrence, 
generally go unpunished. The San Francisco 
Chronicle says that the better classes of Chinese 
are tired of so much unrestrained lawlessness 
and would be glad to have their own Consuls 
entrusted with jurisdiction, in which case the 
thugs would find short shrift. Of course the 
United States Authorities will not agree to any- 
thing of the kind, especially when “an intelli- 
gent and well educated Christian Chinaman” 
gives to the Chronicle's reporter the following 
information as to how the Chinese Consul 
would manage matters :-— 

“Lam sure that he would take a dozen of them out to a 
cemetery and decapitate them every week or two, or send 
them home to China for execution,” said the intelligent 
little man.“ We would all be glad to see it done, but as 
it is the Consul-General is powerless to do anything.” 

He knew just how things would be handled if Chinese 
procedure could only be applied. According to the prin- 
ciples of Chinese government the whole local Chinese com- 
munity would be responsible for the hehavior of its mem- 
bers. Ifa, Chinese shut another, every Chinese would be 
interested in promptly apprehending the murderer and 
turning him over to the authorities. If he escaped, and the 
police could not find him very readily, a lot of the man’s 
friends, and everybody else whose incarceration might be 
effective, would be calmly locked up in the consular prison 
until the culprit was produced. If a confession were 
wanted from the man, and he refused to tell what was 
wanted, he would probably be strung up by the thumbs o: 
toes and given a hundred or so lashes, or otherwise tortured 
until he came t» terms, ‘There would be little delay about 
the loss of his head, and perhaps the execution of accom- 
plices A highbinder society would only last a day or two 
With this sort of thing to repress it. In place of organized 
shielding and defence of criminals there would be a general 
hustling to get them, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





















FORMOSA. 
A corresponpENT of the Amoy Gazette, writes: 
—Since I last wrote, the war between the Chin- 
ese and Aborigines has broken out afresh and 
the country on the border has been quite 
depopulated of its quiet and peaceful inha- 
bitants. From what I can gather from native 
sources, the commencement of the recent out- 
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break was the killing of a friendly native by a 
Chinaman, who in retum for his plucky deed 
received the sum of $100 from the Governor. 
‘The weather over here at the moment is very 
hot, the thermometer going up in the middle 
of the day to 97° and 98°, The railway seems 
practically ‘bust up :”’ trains ran now by Jits 
and starts. The engines have been worked so 
much that unless new ones are shortly forth- 
coming the trains will cease running altogether. 
Keelung at the present moment is a splendid 
health resort, the air there being purer than is 
to be got down here at Hobé. The new fort on 
the hill has just been completed, and I believe 
is very formidable. Mr. Victor Valazie anda 
party came over here in the Formosa, to see 
about giving a balloon ascent. He will not go 
up I hear unless he is guaranteed a certain sum. 
The natives up at Twatatia are dying off whole- 
sale from cholera, so I am given to understand 
by a well-to-do native. 


STABILITY OF OPINION. 


Despire the interest of the subject, we do not 
propose to discuss in detail the remarkable 
arguments advanced by our local contem- 
poraries on the subject of Japan's action to- 
wards Portugal. In our leading columns we 
have explained, as far as appears necessary, the 
most important misconception that appears to 
prevail. Bat in order to show the singular con- 
fusion of ideas that exists in one quarter at any 
rate, we quote the following :— 

Jopan Gazette, July othe Jepan Gazette, July 26th 

whilewe regret the position | OF Zourse we do. fot blame 
Portuguese subjects may find | Japan for endeavouring, where 
themselves in if Japan is able to | possible, to do away with M 
carry out her intentions, we | bat her am 
mast certainly support her right 
to refuse to recognize Mer. 
Consils, as if. the Treat 
worth observing at. all, it 
worth observing properly, 
any Treaty Power tailing (0 con- 
form to the customary usages 
enacted of Treatiescannotjustly 
complain if deprived of the pri 
legeswhich that Ireaty originale 
Iy'coaterred upon its nationals, 











Chant-Consuls 
sive; she ca 
ikh€ that men of any special 
Wwalifcations ‘whatever be a 
Pointed. ‘Those countries wito 
Ean afford to keep Legationsand 
official Consuls, naturally for 
their owr satisfaction do so,and 
Bll are wise who stretch a point 
in thisdirection ; but itis purely 
iptional, and the step just taken 
be Tapa is a most arbitrary 
one, and on= usually resorted 
to by Powers determined upon 
Setting a disputed question at 
the point of the bayonet or stap- 
ping further Diplomatic rela. 
Hons altogether, 
























NOBLES OCCUPYING OFFICIAL POSITIONS. 
From statistics quoted by the F:jé Shimpo we 
gather that the number of peers occupying offi- 
cial positions is largely on the increase. On 
the roth instant the total number given in off- 
cial records was 112, distributed as follow:— 
Princes, 4; Marquises, 8; Counts, 28; Vis- 
counts, 64; and Barons, 15. There is little 
doubt, we think, that the interest taken in public 
affairs by the nobility has been considerably 
augmented since the establishment of the House 
of Peers. The future position of titled person- 
ages depends very much on their adapting them- 
selves to the altered state of the country. We 
are glad to observe various signs of activity 
among the rising generation. The peers evi- 
dently do not intend to be feft behind in the race 
in which the nation is now engaged. 


THE RADICALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
No little excitement has been caused in politi- 
cal circles by the publication of a paragraph 
emanating from the Tokyo News Agency to the 
effect that a distinct probability exists of an 
agreement between the Cabinet and the Radi- 
cals, and that an understanding on the subject 
has already been come to by influential men on 
both sides, The Radical organ (Fiyu) is con- 
spicuously disturbed about the story and de- 
nounces it as “a scandalous fabrication.” It 
declares that some low intriguers have been en- 
deavouring to sever the tie between the National 
Unionists and the Government and to introduce 
dissension into the ranks of the Radicals. The 
members of the Fiyw-fo, it goes on to say, are 
quite indifferent who holds the reins of govern- 
ment, They only inquire whether the Admini- 
stration is acting in such a manner as the people 
of the country can approve. They cannot give 
their support to the Government until the latter 
ceases to be a clan Government and becomes a 
Popular Government, and when that change 
is effected, the Kasshin-fo also will doubt- 
less be ready to abandon its attitude of hos- 
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tility. But the Ziyw is careful not to ex- 
plain what it means by Popular Government. 
Content with pretty phrases, it refrains from 
telling its readers that the bugbear of clan 
Government can be removed only by admit- 
ting the Radicals themselves to power. When 
all. their opposition is winnowed down, the 
one solid grain left is that they desire the 
Cabinet to accept its mandate from the majority 
of the House of Representatives ; in other words, 
from themselves and the Katshin-fo. Thus 
their announcement that they are ready to 
support the Government so soon on it ceases 
to be a clan Government and becomes a 
Popular one, means nothing more or less than 
that they promise to support themselves when 
the control of State affairs is entrusted to them. 
We do not say this by way of reproach. Such 
an aim is perfectly legitimate, though opinions 
may differ greatly as to the prudence of thrust- 
ing it into the political foreground at this early 
stage of parliamentary institutions in Japan. 





* .: * 

Passing to the question of the Kwanso-kat’s 
secession, the Radical organ denies the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Oi Kentaro and his followers 
were driven out in consequsence of a secret 
agreement between the Ziyu-to and the Govern- 
ment to which they could not be parties. They 
left, says the F/yz, of their own free will, 
and theirexit was due to “ an unspeakably pain- 
ful reason with which the public is well ac- 
quainted.” But we can assure the Yéyu that 
we ourselves, as an item of the public, have no 
conception what that “unspeakably painful 
reason may be.” We have examined everything 
written on the subject by the vernacular press 
and have carefully read the secession manifesto 
of the Kwantfo kai themselves, but truly the 
whole thing remains as mysterious as ever. If 
we were asked to say why the Kwwanto-kaf broke 
away, our answer must be that the pace of the 
Radical Party was not bot enough for Mr, Oi 
and his friends. They want to rush to extremes. 
at once, and the bulk.of the Radicals are not 
prepared to follow them. One of the most 
singular features of Japanese politics is the 
mystery apparently enveloping events that else- 
where would stand out in a clear atmosphere. 
This state of affairs is certainly not due to any 
studied reticence on the part of politicians them- 
selves. It is due, we believe, to a much sim- 
pler fact, namely, that the issues at stake are 
still too nebulous to permit frank explanation. 
We more than doubt whether the members of 
the Kiwanfo-kaf are themselves quite clear as 
to what they want, or what course they intend to 
pursue, 

* = * 

Another ramour circulated is that the Fiyu-/o 
and the Karshin-fo can no longer work in 
couples, and that their separation is inevitable. 
This story the Fiyu describes as a device of the 
Choshu statesmen to promote the disagreement 
which they desire. It declares the union of the 


two parties in opposition to be firmer than ever. 


* 


. 

The Nippon and the Nichi Nicht, on the 
other hand, are disposed to believe the rumours 
as to an understanding between the Radicals 
and the Government. The former expresses 
the opinion that some of the statements may be 
more or less true, and that if folks read them 
carefully and dispassionately they will discover 
what portions are trustworthy and which of the 
present Cabinet Ministers has been intrumental 
in concluding the arrangement. As for the Kai- 
shin-lo organs, some of them strongly deny the 
Tokyo News Agency’s allegations, while others 
hold their peace. 

* . * 

The most curious incident of the aflair is that 
the News Agency has addressed to all the news- 
paper offices with which it communicates the 
following letter:—‘ We beg to express our 
regrets and convey an apology for sending the 
paragraphs entitled ‘the Government and the 
‘Fiyueto’ and ‘the Fiyu-lo and Kwanto-kai- 
They were communicated to us originally by a 
correspondent, but subsequent investigation has 
shown that they were entirely fabricated by him. 
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We trust that you will correct the statement and 
excuse our carelessness.” The whole affair is 
very singular, and we can scarcely wonder that 
it has caused some excitement. 

* . * 

If some people are seeking to suggest that 
the Government and the Radicals have come to 
an understanding, others are equally busy in 
their attempts to prove that the Government is 
divided against itself. Thus the Kodéas aflirms 
that when the Cabinet decided who should re- 
ceive the portfolios of Home Affairs and Agri- 
culture and Commerce, Viscount Kabayama, 
Minister of State for the Navy, addressed a very 
strong letter to the Minister President, and set 
out for Kyoto soon afterwards; while Viscount 
Takashima, Minister of State for War, having dis- 
agreed with the other members of the Cabinet at 
the meeting on the 15th inst., left the meeting, 
and has since then refrained from attending any 
oftheconferences. Counts Saigo and Oki arealso 
represented as having tendered some unwelcome 
advice, and the Ko&éai says that Count Goto is 
making great efforts to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. “Should he fail, the political situation 
will undergo a change: a certain portion of the 
so-called ‘Popular Party’ will be transformed 
into Government supporters, and a section of the 
present pro-official party will go into Opposition.” 

* * * 

The ¥ryu’s latest article on this subject is 
worth qitoting, as an indication of the views en- 
tertained by the Opposition. ‘An obscure 
spot,” «writes the Radical organ, ‘ on the present 
political horizon is the relationship between 
Count Saigo and Viscount Takashima. The 
former regards the latter as one of the ablest of 
the Satsuma men, It was Count Saigo who 
stood behind Viscount Takashima when the 
latter planned the policy of the Government dur- 
ing the last session, and it was Count Saigo who 
took the initiative in resigning his post and be- 
coming a leader of the National Unionists after 
the adjournment of the session. But unfortun- 
ately, by the change in the Cabinet, Count 
Saigo stands in the position of having pledged 
himself to the Choshu Statesmen, and Viscount 
Takashima finds himselfisolated. To outsiders 
it appears that Viscount Takashima is dissatis- 
fied with the new policy of the Goveinment 
Rumour says that he offered every possible op- 
position to the appointment of Mr. Kono as 
Minister of Home Affairs, and if so it seems 
reasonable that he should now stand apart, being 
discontented. The Government has forsaken 
the National Unionists and driven the able 
Choshu men out of the Cabinet. Count Saigo, 
being in the same boat with the Choshu men, 
has to suffer shipwreck with them, and Viscount 
Takashima, pained by his friend’s dilemma, has 
retired to reflect ona remedy. That is a plaus- 
sible explanation according to outward ap- 
pearaness, but we must remember that Count 
Matsukata is not a man to move a hand in 
obedience to the dictates of his own will: 
there must always be some force to impart 
the initiative. Though he stands at the head 
of the Government, the public does not give 
him the credit of being a first-class states- 
man among the Satsuma men. Hitherto he 
has had the Camera Statesmen to take coun- 
sel of : they were the real administrative motors, 
and a man who is accustomed to act in obedi- 
ence to the prompting of others, cannot easily 
become independent. Does Count Matsukata 
rely on the advice of Mr. Kono and Count 
Goto? No, for they are not Satsuma men. Yet 
he cannot achieve anything without support. Is 
there then some other person in the Cabinet 
who hashelped himto act resolutely, and who has 
also enabled Count Goto to display his talent? 
Yes, there is one man and one man only: it is 
Viscount Takashima. But in the face of the 
various conjunctures due to his past counsels, 
the Viscount cannot suddenly come forward now 
and associate himself with the present change 
of policy. Therefore he has retired for a time, 
leaving Mr. Kono and Count Goto to figure be- 
fore the public. Such an explanation is offered 
in some quarters, but we find it difficult to sup- 
pose that a statesman of Viscount Takashima’s 
calibre would resort to so shallow and puerile an 
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artifice. The fact is that Viscount Takashima 
is a very clever person. He evolved the plan 
of attacking the Choshu statesmen through the 
agency of Count Matsukata assisted by Count 
Goto, but being doubtful whether his scheme of 
securing the supremacy of Satsuma can be ac- 
complished by the Matsukata Cabinet, he is 
employing Count Goto and Mr. Kono on the 
one hand, and, on the other, is standing aside 
himself, simulating discontent, for the purpose 
of observing the working of his combination. 
If he finds it impossible to rule by means of the 
strength of Satsuma alone, he will re-unite 
Satsuma and Choshu, and secure to the two 
clans the monopoly of administrative power. 
His friendship with Count Goto is ephemeral. 
Should Sasshu and Choshn be re-united, he will 
throw off the Tosa men as a wayfarer discards 
worn-out sandals. His great difficulty will be 
to accomplish re-union with the Choshu folks, 
and it is upon this that he now meditates, All 
these are deeply laid schems. Whether our 
hypotheses he correct or erroneous, they may 
help to throw light on the obscure spot in the 
political firmament.” 
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It is really comical to read this article in the 
immediate context of the Fryu’s violent diatribe 
against the ‘mean and scurrilous intriguers ” 
who try to sow the seeds of dissension in the 
ranks of the Radicals. It seems to us that the 
Fiyu itself is a tolerable adept in the art of sow- 
ing seeds of dissension wherever it wishes to 
reap a crop of discord. 


ARTIFICIAL WILD MEN IN CHINA. 
Tue Shanghai Mercury reproduces the follow- 
ing interesting article from the pen of Dr. Mac- 
gowan, a missionary of Amoy :— 


Official proclamations and newspaper reports respecting the re- 
crudescence of the ctime of kidnapping in this and adjacent pro: 
Vinces disclose two interesting facts in. Chinese sociology-—-w 
belief that kidnappers are in the possession of érngs, which, 
administered to intended victims, bring them under the absolute 
control of the administrator, of the drugs. Concerning this. 1 
Shall not at present write, ‘The other fact informs us that the 
kidnapped, aphonized by drugs, are wholly deprived of the power 
of speech. etiolated by being immures in total darkness, or de‘orm: 
ed by mutilation in o der to fit them for exhibition by showmen} 
althouzh. these Hagitious crimes are capital stfences they are 
not wholly repressible. Unhappily these forms of man’s inhur 
manity to man but partially indicate the sufferings to which man= 
Hteslers nubject those whom they enslave, Ol all the tortures 
which political hate or religious rancour has devised is indubit- 
ably decortication of flaying alive, which usually is not very 
protracted, but if the skinning is performed bit by bit, as when 
the Kidnapped is heing fitted to play the rdle of wild many the 
suiferings thus inflicted must be agonizing beyond imagination 
to conceive, This takes place when human skin is removed for 
transplanting the hide of an animal, bear or dog, as small sections 
of the body ean only be denuded at s times to enable the subject 
to survive, along period must. be taken up in the fall process of 
making a wild-man, involving excruciating torture before the 
human being can be reduced to the appearance and condition of 
abrute. The inbruitment is far from completion when the hide 
Of an animal is grafted on the tlesh of the man he requires to 
be rendered mute by impairing the vocal ch rds; the due ad- 
ministration of charcoal, it is stated will inéuce the. requisite 
dumbness, "It is not considered necessary to destroy the faculty 
ot hearing, bit the victim is subjected to much the same revimen 
as that which Kaspar Hauser endared. The Hupao describes 
the appearance and the condact of an artificially warte wild-man 
who ce on exhibition in Kiangse, His entire body was 
covered by the skin of a dog, which had been substituted for his 
Hhe was able to stand erect (they are 

‘and only ableto goon #l fours) he could 
give utterance to inarticulate he could sit, stand and 
make a bow, &la Chinoise, and coniuct him-elf generally asa 
human being, Innumerable crowds paid for a sight of him. 
the district magistrate having heard of the show, ordered the 
f*wild-man "to his yamén, where his shaxginess and tracalent 
mien caused amusement ang terror. "Are you. human beiny?™ 
interrogated the magistrate, to whom the being addressed nodded 
assent. "Can you write? ayain he nodded, bnt when a pencil 
was put in his hand he was unable to wieldit.” Ashes were then 
spread on the ground, and stooping down he wrote 
which gave his name and the place of his. nativity—Shaniang. 
Further enquiry disclosed the facts of his kidnapping, of his 
captivity, and of the horrid operations to which he had been sub- 
jected, His proprietor was punished—eapitally, no doubt, for he 
Admitted that only one in fivesurvived the operation. What is cal 
fed the Faliacetion operation has become known to non-profess\onal 
readers throngh enclopadias; it derives its name from “ Telia- 
cotids,”” an Italian surgeon of the sixteenth vesstury, and consists 
in tratsplanting skin—as in making a nose from the 1 
of the forchead or arm-—the " thinoplastic oyeration 
there is no evidence that the Chinese ever practised this arts 
they were aware that the living aaimal skin can be ingrafted. 
and ike root on an animal that has been denuied for that pur. 
pose, long belo y and surgery were studied or thought 
Of at Bologna. Less ghastly, though fearfully wraesome, is an 
account of an artificial monstrosity, a product of teensplanting 
that, T find amongst my ‘Terstolouleal notes, t= the meking of 
human parasites, causing »n adhesion of a boy to man, chest 
to chest, forming an epiphyte, rather, such a union is produced 
by removing the skin of the subjectsof the operation, and lashing, 
the two together, so a8 to kept the denuded portions in apposition 
until complete adhesion is erected, by vaseutar connection, when 
the unhuppy creat: res are fitted up for exhibition, the boy being 
held pendant by straps 

Deprivation of light for several years renders a child a great 
curiosity, voice being destroyed by drugs, and the system sus- 
tained by a peculiar diet. A Ningpoese monk, says tradition, 
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subjected 4 kidnapved bay to that treatment to exhibit him as 2 
Buddha, ‘The etiotation was complete, no tay of the sun ever 
glanced upon the young man who looked like wax when brought 








st of the subterravean cell, in which he had be 
‘ausing the spectators to tagine he had been fe: 
white sugar, He squatted with the palms of his hands toxether, 
presenting the appearance of an ecsiatic monk absorned in con 
tempiation, as one on the verze of metamorphosis ; always kept 














in that posture, never hearing a voice except that uf his Keeper, 
he became a drivelling idiot, almost a vegetable, When public 
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curiosity was satiated, gains no longer coming in, a time was 
fixed (or his cremation, ‘Sufficient intelligence survived in the 
devitalized brain to inform him that he was about to be burnt, 
which was detected by the district magistrate, who all along 
surmised a pious fraud. He observed a tear ‘trickle from, 
Tustreless eyes, down the immobile face, further observation and 
enquiry elicited th foregoing facts. ‘The monk escaped decolia- 
tion by flight, and the temple was levelled to the ground. Ai 
illustration of the atrocities that sometimes accompany kidnap: 
ing of children came to the knowledge of the residents of Shang- 
hai shortly after the port was opened. A boy was on exhibition 
whose head indicated that he had nearly attained maturity, but 
whose trunk and limbs were the size of an infant's, the atrophic 
condition being due to confinement ina jar for many years; the 
head only being exposed during that long period, The revolting 
exhibition was closed by the Chehsien. 7 

From these cases it will be seen why kidnapping in China is 
so severely dealt with by the courts, and why kidnappers are 60 
ablnurred and execrated by the people. 






























A DECISION OF THE SUPREME CouRT. 
Tue Supreme Court has just rendered a deci- 
sion of some interest, turning on the question 
whether the language of the Law of Election is 
to be interpreted au pred de la lettre, or whether 
it is to be modified according to the provisions 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. A suit brought 
by Mr, Shimada Takayuki against Mr. Takebe 
Sonobumi, with reference to the validity of the 
latter's election for one of the districts of To- 
yama Prefecture, was dismissed by the Osaka 
Appeal Court under the limitation clause of 
the Law of Election, which provides that such 
suits must be brought within thirty days from 
the date of the public notification of the elected 
person’s name. The plaintiff, however, ap- 
pealed from this decision, on the ground that 
the Law of Election takes no account of the 
distance of the locality concerned in the suit, 
whereas the Code of Civil Procedure, which is 
the general law of the land, provides that the 
fixed period for suits may be extended within 
certain limits when the place with reference to 
which the suit is brought lies a long way from 
the place of trial. Toyama Prefecture (Etchw) is 
far from Osaka, and the appellant pleaded that 
some license ought to be accorded in view of 
this distance. The Supreme Court upheld the 
plea, and in its judgment pointed out that mani- 
fest miscarriages of justice might be caused by 
adhering rigidly to the language of the Law of 
Election, as for example, when, owing to same 
natural calamity, a suitor is totally unable to 
appear before the Court with his witnesses with- 
in the period of 30 days. The Code of Civil 
Procedure is evidently intended to cover difi- 
culties of such a nature. The case has accord- 
ingly been sent back for trial. 


THE PRACTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Some leading men, members of the Diet, includ- 
ing Messrs, Hara Zenzaburo, Nakagawa Hiro- 
kichi, Katano Toshiro, Kitaoka Bumpei, Hara 
Ryosaburo, and so forth, have formed an associa- 
tion called the Jitsugyo Doshé-taf, the object of 
which is to further the interests of merchants 
and manufacturers. A few days ago the pro- 
moters, with whom were associated Mr. Irokawa 
Saburohei of the Karshin-fo and Mr. Tatekawa 
Ko of the F/yu-to, held a meeting at the Kame- 
sei, Ryogoku, Tokyo and adopted the following 
programme of motives and regulations —* To 
promote the prosperity of the empire and secure 
the tranquillity of the nation, it is necessary to 
augment the military equipment, to revise the 
Vreaties, and to effect many improvements in 
domestic administration and foreign intercourse. 
But the wealth of the country does not permit 
the immediate consummation of these aims. To 
that end, itis essential to improve the financial 
condition of the nation, Now, although the 
Imperial Diet has been organized, and although 
representative institutions have been introduced, 
the majority of the members of the Diet lack 
practical knowledge and experience. and the 
tendency of their arguments is to relegate to a 
secondary place questions connected with the 
development of the country’s resources. As 
men of business we deeply regret that tendency, 
Therelore it is our purpose to collect together 
the agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
members of the Diet, and to form an association 
for the purpose of communicating and discus- 
sing our mutual views, with the object of making 
common Cause to promote any matter bearing 
upon our several branches of enterprise, so as 
to develop the resources of the country.” Then 
follows a draft of rules which we need not trans- 
late, or notice further than to say that the office of 
the association is to be at No. 2, Minami Shim- 
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bori-cho, Nichome, Tokyo, and that the genera, 
meeting is to be in October. One point, how- 
ever, may be referred to, namely, that no one 
belonging to a political party is to be an ordinary 
member of the Association, but, if he desire to 
join, must be content to do so as a special 
member. This restriction must reduce the re- 
gular membership toa very small number if the 
intention be strictly enforced. 


SILK IN MEXICO. 
Tue AMoniteur des Soies says that Mexico is 
is well adapted to the culture of the mulberry 
and to the rearing of the silkworm, owing to its 
excellent climatic conditions. The idea of 
cultivating the silkworm first originated in the 
minds of some Spanish monks, who had visited 
the extreme East, and found, on returning to 
Mexico, that it was as suitable to this industry 
as China itself, and they planted mulberry trees 
in considerable numbers. After a time these 
plantations were neglected, until M. Chambon, 
a Frenchman from the Ardéche, assisted by the 
Mexican Government, took them in hand, The 
greatest advantage that the Mexican silk grower 
has over his Chinese and European rivals is due 
to the compleie renewal of his mulberry planta- 
tions ; for, in this country, the trees are young, 
well selected, and spaced out in lands costing 
only a nominal sum. In addition, the Mexican 
grower having everything to learn, only devotes 
himself to the modern scientific aspect of the 
question, and is not hampered by tradition or 
routine. The proximity of the United States is an 
inducement to Mexico to become asilk-produc- 
ing country, as unbleached silk is admitted free 
into the United States, while European tissues 
are practically excluded. The rapidity with 
which the industry of silk weaving in the United 
States is developing, coincident with the almost 
complete failure of sericulture, opens a vast field 
to the Mexican grower. 


SILK. 
Messrs. Durant anp Co.'s Circular thus refers 
to the new silk crops :—Since the public sales 
our market has been extremely quiet. All at- 
tention is now turned to the production of the 
new crops, of which, so far, the reports are 
fairly satisfactory ; although the quantity of seed 
laid down in Italy is said to be considerably 
less than last year. The export of White Silk 
from Shanghai is generally estimated at 60,000 
bales, and the Japan crop is expected to be 
about the same as last year. But seldom has a 
campaign opened with stocks of the raw mate- 
tial on the Continent so much reduced, and 
considering the present extremely low range of 
prices, coupled with a very large Continental 
and American consumption, it seems as though 
the new season should be profitable both to the 
importer and consumer. 


THE “SOSHI” AND HIRANUMA. 
Tuere is a detachment of sosht whose self-im- 
posed titles are the Seigi-ha, “ Righteous Sec- 
tion,” and the Zenchu-gumi, “The Divine 
Executors Band.” The latter title was fre- 
quently adopted in feudal days by men who 
felt called upon to avenge some great wrong. 
The ease with which powers of attorney are 
obtained from heaven in this country is aston- 
ishing. There is an old Chinese saying, long 
current in Japan :—7en nf kuchi nashi hito wo 
motte iwashimuru. ‘“ Heaven has no voice of 
its own, It speaks by means of men.” This 
adage embodies a very convenient doctrine for 
those who are anxions to invest their actions with 
a dignity to which they have no kind of genuine 
title. A case in point is reported in the Ko&- 
hat Shimbun. The Seégi-ha soshi have just 
addressed a very solemn epistle to Hiranuma, 
his son, Hachitaro, and his household, of which 
we furnish a translatior “We are men whose 
duty it isto tread the paths of justice, to de- 
stroy what is false and establish what is right. 
For a series of years you, father and son, have 
been acting in a wicked manner to the Imperial 
subjects whoare our brethren, and to the noble- 
men who guard the throne of His Imperial 
Majesty. Take notice, that in the name of the 
community whose rights you have infringed, 
and as a punishment for the acts of cruelty and 
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injustice in which you have taken delight, with- 
in ten days from this time we shall kill you in 
Heaven's stead. There will be no regret, either 
in Heaven or on earth, that the heads of such 
villains as you are severed from your bodies. 
This punishment you have brought on yourselves. 
To this end we consign you. 
Dated, July r7th, 1892. 
Signed and Sealed with the Blood 
of the Members of the Righte- 
ous Section of Japanese Im- 
perial Sosht. 
at 
On the principle that the dog that barks sei- 
dom bites, we should say that the authors of the 
threat, had they meant business, would not have 
given publicity to their plot before its execution. 
It is stated that Mr, Hiranuma, in consequence 
of the strong public feeling against him, has de- 
cided to retire from business altogether. It is 
further asserted that the Public Procurator’s 
speech, reported in these columns some days 
ago, has had the effect of alienating a large 
number of Mr. Hiranuma’s business friends 
from him, so that it looks as though his retire- 
ment was not altogether voluntary. 





DEATH OF DR. SCUDDER. 
A retrGraw in a San Francisco paper an- 
nounces the death of Dr. Scudder, as follows :— 
“Dr. Henry Martin Scudder, the physician, 
charged with murdering his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Mary Dunton, in order that his wife might in- 
herit her property, died at an early hour in the 
morning from an overdose of morphine, sup- 
posed to have been taken with suicidal intention. 
He had been allowed small doses of morphine 
to induce sleep, and it is supposed he saved 
them until he had enough to produce death. 
Nothing in his demeanour during the evening 
indicated any intention to end his existence, as 
he seemed more cheerful and talkative than 
usual, The murder created a sensation in the 
city, owing to the prominence of both of the 
parties. Mr. Danton was the wife of the vener- 
able Editor Dunton of the Spirit of the Turf, 
and Dr, Scudder was the son of the well-known 
clergyman of that name.” 


THE HONGKONG REGIMENT. 
In the course of a “Chat about the Hongkong 
Regiment,” says the Singapore Free Press, 
Major Barrow, the Commandant, said of the 
composition of the corps :— 


It is entirely a Mussulman Regiment. That is to say, the 
men are all followers of the Prophet. But there is a great 
difference between them and the Sikhs of the artillery here. 
The Siichs are Hindoos, and in many respects there is 
considerable variance between the two classes. They will 
not eat togethe: or intermarry. Then again, a Mussulman 
abhors tie flesh of the pig; the Sikh would thin': it sacri- 
lege to eat beef. Again the Mussulman is not allowed to 
drink spirituous liquors ; the Sikh objects to tobacco. So you 
see that though from the same country they are really, in 
many respects, two different classes of people. The regi- 
ment consists of two companies of Pathans and six companies 
of Punjabi or I1industani Mussulmans. The Pathans are, 
as many of you know, practically the same as the Afghans. 
They speak the same language; they belong to the same 
race, and they have nearly all the same customs: the only 
distinction is that these particular Pathans belong to tribes 
which inhabit Buitish territory. The Punjaub Mussul- 
mans are mostly from the Himalayas or Salt Range. ‘The 
Salt Range lies south of Rawul indi and is the great 
source of the salt supply for all India. They are, as a 
rule, entirely illiterate, and I do not suppose 10 per cent, 
can read and write. When recruited they are as a rule 
taken straight from the plough, and have never seen any 
really big town. [will give you a few examples of their 
ignorance. When I told one of my native officers that we 
would be fourteen days on board the ship, he said, ‘ Well, 
T suppose we shall tie up every night to the bank.” ‘This 
officer I may tell you formed his ideas of a ship from the 
big boats he had seen on the Indus, and a sea he seemed 
to imagine was something like a very broad river. Again, 
when we were going into Bombay the train ran straight into 
dock, and as we had had a very hot night in the train the 
moment the men were let loose numbers of them rushed 
down the steps to the sea and began to drink. T need 
hardly say they soon stopped this attempt to quench their 
thirst. OF course, it must be explained that none of the 
men had ever seen the sea before, 

















QUELPART. 
A DISAGREEABLE item of intelligence is reported 
from Quelpart in the columns of the Kogéai. 
Some Koreans are said to have invited three 
Japanese to a feast, and having plied them with 
liquor until they were stupid, set upon them 
with swords and stabbed two of them to death, 
inflicting severe wounds on the third. The 


murderers were quickly arrested, and strong 
representations were made by the Japanese 
Consul. It is added that much excitement 
exists among the Japanese at Ninsen. Certainly 
it is much to be desired that the question 
of Japanese fishing in Korean waters were 
placed on a clear and satisfactory basis, for 
these frequent troubles among fishermen may at 
any moment involve embarrassing results. 





AN ERRANT FOREIGNER. 


Tue Nichi Niché Shimbun says that a Cana- 
dian, whose name, according to the Kana trans- 
literation, seems to be Henry Tobant, started 
the other day from Yokohama to proceed over- 
land to Kobe without a passport. He took the 
railway for guide, but whether he walked 
throughout or rode part of the way, we are not 
informed. At any rate when he came to Wa- 
shizu station in Shizuoka Prefecture, he was 
arrested and sent back to Yokohama under es- 
cort. Probably the unfortunate man never con- 
ceived the necessity of having a passport. One 
does not generally think of asking official per- 
mission to go to a place whither a railway runs, 


COLLISION IN THE BITTER LAKES. 
Lroyp’s Agent at Suez, says the London and 
and China Express, telegraphs, under date of 
June 4, 5.40 p-m,, as follows :—“ British steamer 
Crown of Arragon, bound from Barry Dock to 
Singapore, has been in collision with German 
steamer Zr/tos, from Odessa, in Section Great 
Biter Lakes, Suez Canal. The latter sank a 
few minutes after the collision. The former has 
nine plates bent in, bows holed, stem badly 
damaged, and peak full of water. The holds, 
however, are allright.” The Zrifosis a steamer 
of 1,679 gross tonnage, built in 1882 at Flens- 
burg, where she is owned, 


A CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘ 


Accorpine to the Hoché Shimbun, a certain Mr. 
Newman, a correspondent of the Vew Fork 
Herald, has amused the readers of that journal 
by relating an incident which occurred ‘during 
his visit to Yokohama, or which he dreamt of on 
his way to San Francisco, According to this 
enlightened globe-trotter, an American and a 
German doctor of Yokohama have been realis- 
ing large sums of money by operating on Japa- 
nese eyes to make them resemble those of 
Europeans. “Though,” says the Hochi, “ such 
stories are wrilten for the sake of the amuse- 
ment they afford, they contain a moral which we 
Japanese would do well to heed.” ' 
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THE RAILWAY BUREAU. 
Aw Imperial Ordinance has been issued trans- 
ferring the Railway Bureau from the Home 
Department to the Department of Communica- 
tions, This seems a natural step. No branch 
of the public service has been better managed 
or has achieved more notable results than the 
Railway Bureau, and its transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Communications adds considerably to 
the importance of that Department, 


THE BANK GY JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
16th inst. were as follow :— 


Coxventists Norgs. Reskaves awn Secunitits, 





Yew. Yen. 

Notes issued,..... 104,875,216 | Gold coin and bullion, 23,740,200 
Silver coin and bullion! 43,893,260 
Public Loan Bonds...... 14,599,000 


Treasury Bills 
Government Bills 
Other secu 

Commercial 







104,875,216 104,875,216 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,172,902 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
yen 17,000,000 has been transferred on loan to 
the Government, and yen,83,702,314 isin actual 
circulation, the latter showing an increase yen 
63,226 as compared with yen 83,639,088 at 
the end of the previous week. 

















GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tue Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 
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16th inst. as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 





Gold Coin. Pound Sterling 
(Ber yen 100) Per £1) 
Day Silver Yen, ver Yen. 








1 





6.os6s 
141.0:0 6.934 
40.520 6.9868 
6.9818 
6.9818 


6.9818 
6.9650 


148.000 


41.560 








+ 141.500 
141.083, 


Averages es 
The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 0.583 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling an increase of ye 0.0315 as 
compared with the previous week, 


VISCOUNT SANO AND FORESTRY. 
Tue new Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, Viscount Sano, evidently proposes 
to address special attention to the question of 
forestry. In a speech delivered to the Woods 
and Forests officials of the Department, he has 
dwelt with much insistance on the necessity of 
protecting and providing for the increase of the 
timber of the country, Incidentally he men- 
tions that some years ago—doubtless when he 
was himself at the head of the Department 
of Finance—Professor Dr. Wagner was sent 
throughout the empire to examine the state of 
the forests, and on his return he reported that 
Japan was many times less richly equipped in 
this respect than Germany. Thenceforth the 
policy of the Government has been to encourage 
afforestation. We venture to think, however, 
that the measures adopted have not yet been 
largely successful. By way of illustration, Vis- 
count Sano’s attention may be directed to a letter 
which lately appeared in the correspondence 
columns of this journal, drawing attention to the 
fact that the valley of the Watarase River is 
being gradually stripped of all its timber, and 
that the effects of the destruction are likely to 
be disastrous. 





THE CHINGSE REPRESENTATIVE. 
Owtne to the death of the Countess Li, wife of 
the Viceroy and mother by adoption of H.E. 
Lord Li, Chinese Representative in Tokyo, it 
has become necessary for the latter to retire 
from official life during the prescribed term of 
mourning. Every one knows how unbending 
are the Chinese laws of mourning. The 
period of mourning for a parent is nominally 
three years, but in practice only twenty- 
seven months, during which time officials 
have to resign their appointments and retire 
from public life. Lord Li was so unfortunate 
last year as to lose his mother, but by a 
special decree from the Throne the period of 
his retirement was abridged to 100 days. It be- 
comes necessary for him now again to return to 
China, and we can scarcely hope to see him 
back in Japan. It is understood, however, that 
his Excellency’s valuable services will not be 
lost to his country, as the all powerful Viceroy 
has made arrangements for him to discharge 
the duties of Private Secretary at the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Li will be succeeded in Japan by the 
same gentleman who acted as his remplacant 
during his absence last year. His departure from 
this country will be sincerely regretted, for no 
Chinese Representative has ever succeeded in 
making himself so popular with all nationalities. 
Under any circumstances, however, it could not 
have been hoped that he would remain in Tokyo 
beyond the shortest period of diplomatic service, 
for promotion must wait on a man of his abilities, 





FAREWELL DINNER TO DR, BAELZ. 
Ow Wednesday evening the members of the 
Tokyo Club entertained Dr. E. Baelz at dinner 
at the Rokumeikan, in view of his approaching 
departure for Europe on a year’s leave, About 
fifty sat down to dinner, the chair being taken 
by Mr. von Walthausen, the German Chargé 
d’Affaires. During dinner the Naval Band 
played. Several Japanese were present, Dr. 
Baelz being not less popular among the Japa- 
nese than among foreigners, and doubtless the 
attendance would have been twice as large had 
not so many of the Tokyo residents been absent 


in the hills. The toast of the evening was pro- 


posed by Dr. E. Divers, F.R.S., who said :— 


Mr. Denison, our worthy Vice President, having 
been called away just before dinner, leaving Mr 
von Walthausen to take the chair, I have been 
asked to propose the health of our guest Dr. Baelz 
I have consented because it is to me a great 
honour as well as a great pleasure to give the toast, 
but in this unexpected position I am unprepared 
to say much where so much could well be said. 1 
am sure, however, that you will allow that a speech 
can tonight be easily dispensed with, since Dr. 
Baelz has been so long among us, is so well known, 
andsowarmly regarded by all of us and byso many 
others throughout the country. For many years 
senior foreign  physici ihe Medicial School 
of the University, he has helped to train thou- 
sands of medical practioners, and no teacher, 
most certainly, is held in more respect and affec- 
tionate regard by past pupils than Dr. Baelz. 
Throughout all the time, too, of his 
this country he has been actively and succes 
fully investigating medicine, more particularly in 
relation to Japan, and is now well known in Eu- 
rope by the work he has done. [ have ventured 

















Bureau isin the Department of Communications. 
Now that Mr, Kono has become Minister of 
Home Affairs, the consummation of the project 
has been greatly facilitated, and the Xokka? ex- 
pects that it will be officially announced ina 
few days. 


A NEW METHOD or BETTING. 
Everyone, says “Atlas,” in the World, whose 
feelings are not swayed by the pull of their 


pockets must be glad that so good a sportsman 
as Lord Bradford has at last won the Blue Rib- 


bon of the Turf, Unluckily for his friends and 
relations, knowledge of his over-sanguine nature 
made them pay no heed to the “chance” he 


spoke of, and fifty to one was obtainable about 
Sir Hugo on the course, 
Iz.| over the horse, which he selected as being “at 
stay in| the longest price”! 


Mr. Toole won 50o/. 


MATCHES. 


Tur Tokyo News Agency, publishes a statement 


to introduce these remarks upon his professional| received from the Japanese Consul at Tientsin 
career, because what they refer to is not likely /to the effect that the total quantity of matches 


to be fan 
know what a good, kind fellow he is, and can 
assure him of the warmth of our affection for him, 
Besides, in his extensive practice as a physicion 
le comes at times to hold our lives in his hands, 





jar to many of you. For the rest we all] imported into that place during 1891 was 515,136 


(2) gross, valued at 482,964 yen. Only aportion 


of these were Japanese, but the Consul is of 
opinion that if greater care were exercised by 


and we know we can then trust him thoroughly to|the Japanese manufacturers they might ulti- 


pull us through. Gentleman, let us drink the 
health of Dr. Baelz, wishing him a pleasant time 
at home and expressing the hope that he will have 
ahappy return to us next year,—(Applause,) 


Dr. Baelz, who on rising received an ovation, 
said : 


Excentencies asp GentremeN—l cannot suf 
ficiently thank you for your kindness in assembl. 
here to-night in such numbers, despite the great 
heat, to say good-bye to me, and for the cordiality 
with’ which you bave drunis my health. 
this really a farewell meeting, were I about to take 














made so many good friends and spent so ma 


mately monopolise the whole trade. 
Japanese matches are ‘sold more cheaply than 
Austrian, but the latter appear to be counted of 
better quality. 


At present 





THE “ MIYAKO SHIMBUN.” 
Iris announced that Mr. Inamo Noboru, Mana- 


ger of the Miyako Shimbun, resigns his posi- 
tion, and that Mr. Yamanaka, head of the staff, 
Weie| is to be replaced by Mr. Nozawa Toshimoto. 
But no change of policy is admitted in connec- 
my final departure from a country where [ have | tion with these events. 

y| of personnel explains or confirms the rumours 


Whether the alteration 


happy years, it would be to me a sad occasion in| recently citculated about the paper, itis dif. 


deed. “But I am glad now to be able to recall 
without pain all the kindness and  considera- 
tion T have received at your hands and the 
pleasant times we have had together, because 
T can look forward to renewing these deli 

experiences, and can say farewell with the com 
forting assurance -that this chain of friendship 





will draw me back to you soon, and that T may | me, Narabae'S 


count on adding some more links to it in our 
renewed fellowship. My return cannot be too 
soon for me, Lassure you, and I thank you heartily 
for the delightful experience you have given me 
this evening, an experience which I shall always 
treasure as one of the greatest honours and 
happiest memories of my life.—(Loud applause.) 
“Auld Lang Syne” was then sung, Messrs, 
Milne and Macmillan leading, and the party 
Tose at 10 p.m, 





NICARAGUA AND JAPAN. 
Tur Tokyo News Agency reports that the pre- 
liminaries for concluding a treaty of amity and h 
commerce between Nicaragua and Japan have 

progressed materially, the draft treaty havingbeen 
prepared some two or three days and submitted 
by H.E. Viscount Enomoto to the Cabinet on the 
22nd instant. The treaty is said to be virtually 
the same as that concluded with Mexico by Count 


Mr, Maruoka Kanji... 
Mr. Saisho Hirotake 


ficult to say. 





LOCAL GOVERNORS. 


huul | Tie following changes in the staff of local Go- 
vernors are announced :— 


Nae, New rost, FORMER Post. 
Governor of Okinawa,..Court 

Couneiltor. 
Governor of 

















Kochi. 
swGovernor of 
Tottori 


Mr, Nishimura Ryokichi... 











THE SPIRIT OF 1HE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
pasa 
The Ministerial problem occupies much space 
in the columns of the vernacular press. 


The crisis is not yet over apparently. Since 
preparing our last weekly summary, things 


nave taken an unexpected turn. When the 
Camera Statesmen dispersed, upon discover- 
ing that their conditions were unacceptable 


to the Cabinet, it was universally believed 
that henceforth the so-called strong party in 
the Government, supported by the Kokumin 


Okuma, thatis to say, a treaty which contains no 
extraterritorial clauses nor imposesany restrictions 
on the trade, travel, and residence of Nicaraguan 
The draft, when approved 
by the Cabinet, is to be forwarded to the Japan- 
ese Representative in Washington, who is 
empowered to negotiate with the Nicaraguan 

The present expectation is that 
ratifications will be exchanged by about Novem- 
ber, and that the treaty will go into operation 


citizens in Japan. 


Government. 


from next March. 





THE RAILWAY BUREAU. 


For some time, says the Ko&éai, there has been 
talk of transferring the Railway Bureau from the 
control of the Home Office to that of the De- 
partment of Communications. Count Goto and 
Mr. Kono busied themselves particularly to 
bring about the change, believing it to be in the 





interests of the public service, and considering, 
also, that the natural place for the Railway 
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Kyokai, would gain an uncontested ascend- 
ency in the deliberations of the Ministry. Such 
a view of the situation was quite natural at the 
lime, considering that the breaking up of the 
Kuromaku conference had been principally due 
to the opposition of Viscount Takashima, and 
others usually included among the leaders of 
the strong party. But before the lapse of a few 
days, a complete change took place in the as- 
pect of affairs, Instead of the expected ascend- 
ency of the strong party, the Cabinet is now, if 
we may believe the papers, almost entirely in 
the hands of the moderate party led by Count 
Goto and Mr. Kono. How such a sudden 
change has taken place, it is at present impos- 
sible to know with certainty. But according to 
rumour, everything is ascribed to a daring and 
adroit manceuvre of Count Goto. While the 
Camera Statesmen, so runs the story, were de- 
liberating about the Ministerial question, Count 
Goto kept very quiet, leaving it for others to op- 
pose the interference of their elders, But when 
Original from 
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it was known that the Auromaku conference 
had been for ever broken up, he at once called 
on Count Matsukata and succeeded in extract- 
ing certain pledges from the Premier as to the 
course of policy to be adopted in the future. 
From that moment the Minister of Communica- 
tions felt his ground secure, and at once set 
himself to carry out his plan by getting Mr. 
Kono, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
transferred to the Home Office, and Viscount 
Sano, ‘Privy Councillor, appointed to the port- 
folio of Agriculture and Commerce. Under 
such circumstances, Mr. Shirane’s continuance 
in the Home Office was of course out of the 
question. Great things are rumoured about 
Count Goto. His object is alleged to be, not 
merely to oust the so-called strong party in the 
Government, but to deal a final blow to clan 
influence. Others say that his aim is to crush 
the power of the Choshu statesmen. Indeed, we 
have now the strange spectacle of a Cabinet in 
which there isno Choshuelement. Mr. Shirane 
wielded no inconsiderable amount of influ- 
ence in the Cabinet, but he is gone, and there 
only remains General Okazawa, Vice-Minister 
of War, to represent Choshu. He is of little 
consequence, however, from a political point of 
view. Whatever may be the object of Count 
Goto, there seems to be litile doubt that at pre- 
sent he is the most powerful member of the 
Cabinet. Itis stated that Viscount Takashima, 
Minister of War; Viscount Kabayama, Minister 
of the Navy ; and Count Oki, Minister of Educa- 
tion, are far from being satisfied with the turn 
which things have taken, and that of late they 
do not attend Cabinet meetings. It is thus 
feared that a serious split may take place in the 
Cabinet. 
* i * 

Under the circumstances, thoughtful observers 
are inclined to doubt the stability of the Cabinet. 
It is even rumoured that a very important 
change may take place before the opening 
of the coming session of the Diet. The 


Among the questions demanding the Cabinet's 
attention may be mentioned the development 
of industry, encouragement of navigation and 
trade, setting in order the Military and 
Naval administration, completion of the de- 
fences of the country, and so forth, But none 
is of more urgent importance than the question 
of Treaty Revision. The Treaty Revision Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government does not 
seem to have made any progress with its in- 
vestigations. Mr. Hoshi admits that the Re- 
vision of the Treaties isan extremely difficult 
matter; but he does not think it impossible to 
accomplish it if the Government be strong 
enough to obtain the support of the nation. 
There is also the Korean question inviting im- 
mediate attention. A great deal depends upon 
the manner in which the Government at this 
important juncture shapes its policy towards 
the Balkan peninsula of the East. Not only 
are administrative affairs at a standstill, but the 
Government's policy on grave national questions 
is undecided. Is such a Government, asks the 
writer, capable of undertaking the difficult task 
of Treaty Revision and of dealing with the 
Korean question? Mr. Hoshi hopes that these 
observations of his may be duly considered by 
those now in power. 
ate 

Great excitement has been caused, as already 
noticed, by the ramour of an alliance between the 
Governmentand the Radical party. The nature 
of the quarter from which this report came led the 
majority of the metropolitan papers to attach 
importance to it; for the Tokyo News Agency, 
whence the story emanated, isgenerally supposed 
to be under the control of the Cabinet, or at 
least of a certain section of it. Not only has 
the assertion been flaily denied by the Radical 
organ, but it has also been withdrawn by the 
News Agency itself. Other papers, however, 
refuse to dismiss it so easily. Three hypo- 
theses are advanced; first, that the rumour 





¥i7t Shimpo, undoubtedly a great authority 
in these matters, repeats its observation that the 
present arrangement is only temporary, and 
that a change of Cabinet may take place even 
before the end of the present year. Our 
contemporary is convinced that the elder states- 
men are only watching a favourable oppor- 
tunity for organizing a coalition Ministry, com- 
posed of all the great statesmen who co-operated 
in the Restoration, not even excepting Count 
Okuma and Count Itagaki, Before surrender- 
ing the Government, which they all took part in 
establishing, into the hands of their juniors, the 
elder statesmen will, in the ¥ i's opinion, come 
together once more to make common cause 
against the aspiring youngsters. 
* * * 

The Opposition journals, especially those of 
the Kaishin-¢o, seem to think that the Ministry 
has determined to follow an entirely new policy 
towards the Opposition. Itis even stated by 
some of these papers that the Government has 
agreed to adopt the programme of the Opposi- 
tion. The Wich? Nichi Shimbun finds it dif- 
ficult to agree with such a view of the case. 
But the manner in which our contemporary 
writes plainly indicates that its purpose is, 
not so much to expose the absurdity of the 
allegations of the Opposition papers, as to 
draw the attention of the Cabinet Ministers 
to the importance of a firm and consistent policy 
on their part. 





. 
aa 

There is a significant article in the ¥#/#, over 
the signature of Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of 
the House of Representatives, entitled ‘On the 
Present Cabinet.” The distinguished writer 
deplores that nowadays the whole attention of 
the Cabinet Ministers is engrossed by the 
policy to be pursued toward the Diet. No 
other subject seems ever to engage the serious 
thoughts of Ministers. In a sense this state of 
things is gratifying to the pride of the Diet ; but 
nothing can be more deplorable from the 
national point of view. The Government has 





was fabricated by ‘the cunning Choshu states- 
men" to sow seeds ot dissension in the camp of 
the Opposition ; secondly, that it originated with 
certain members of the Cabinet who are not at 
all pleased with the ascendency which Count 
Goto and Mr. Kono have obtained in the Go- 
vernment; and thirdly, that it is in the main 
true. ‘The first two opinions are confined to the 
Opposition organs, while the third is generally 
advanced by the independent section of the 
press. It is believed by the latter that there ex- 
ists some sort of understanding between an 
influential Minister of State (needless to say 
that Count Goto is referred to) and lead- 
ing members of the Fiyu-4o. The new pro- 
gramme which the Radicals are about to 
make public is expected to be. much more 
moderate than their existing one ; while, on the 
other hand, the Cabinet is reported to be 
meditating a conciliatory policy towards the 
Fiyu-to, Itis quite possible that some of the 
Tosa members of the Radical party, who are 
supposed to be not unfriendly to Count Goto, 
may, upon certain conditions, take office; but 
it is incredible that the Fiyu-o, asa party, will 
become an open ally of the Government. The 
Nichi Niché insists that, whatever may be the 
truth about the reported alliance between the 
Government and the Radical party, it is a fact 
that the recent conduct of both is calculated 
to arouse public suspicion and doubt. Our con- 
temporary earnestly hopes that Ministers of 
State will take prompt measures to effectually 
dispel the gathering mist of popular perplexity. 
* * * 

Mr. Kono’s appointment to the Home Office 
was at first greeted with delight by the Opposi- 
tion papers, especially the Kaishin-fo organs. 
The Home Office has long been regarded as 
the head-quarters of clan influence, and especi- 
ally of Choshu elements. The Opposition 
papers welcomed the new Minister of Home 
‘Affairs as the only man who could be ex- 
pected to introduce a thorough change into 
his Department, and to effectually break up 
the species of political league which half a 





duties to perform which are of vastly greate 
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dozen influential Governors are believed to main- 
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He was in particular entreated to meet out due 
punishment to local authorities who had impair- 
ed the rights and interests of the people by 
actively interfering in the last general elections. 
The Mainichi Shimbun was even sanguine 
enough to expect him to remedy all the evils 
alleged to prevail in the Government. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the expecta- 
tions of these papers have little chance of being 
gratified. It is already observable that the 
Progressionist organs feel no small amount of 
of chagrin on finding that their high hopes are 
not likely to be realized. One of them, the 
Hochi Shimbun, cries out, almost in as many 
words, that after all Mr. Kono is not indepen- 
dent enough to free himself from the benumb- 
ing effect of hisenvironment. The event which 
has so suddedly chilled the ardour of fond ex- 
pectancy on the part of these papers is the 
recent change of posts between a few local 
Governors. “What we demand,” they say “is 
not a mere interchange of posts, but the posi- 
tive punishment of objectionable local authori- 
ties.” The Opposition journals infer that the 
object of Mr. Kono’s transfer to the Home 
Office was merely to try to conciliate the Popu- 
lar Party by means of the usual childish policy of 


patch work (4149 8 $6). 
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As to the abrogation of Consular jurisdiction 
in the case of Portuguese residents, we stated in 
our last weekly summary that the vernacular 
press had unanimously approved the justice and 
propriety of the course taken by the Japanese 
Government. Several articles have since been 
published, and we find that all the papers advise 
the Government to stand firmly by the position 
it has taken, and never to yield to Portugal, 
whatever pressure she may bring for the re- 
covery of the lost privilege. The press avails 
itself of the present opportunity to urge upon 
the Cabinet the importance of speedily pro- 
ceeding with the task of Treaty Revision. 
If the Government ‘adopts a strong policy 
for the recovery of the national rights, it may 
count upon the effective support of the nation. 
Several papers also devote space to exposing the 
absurdity of the views that have been-veutilated 
on this subject in the columns of certain foreign 
local journals. The Micht Nichi Shimbun’s 
article on this subject deserves special notice. 


* 
ae 


The Kokkat has a somewhat peculiar histori- 
cal essay on Portugal. It is a lamentable co- 
incidence, says our contemporary, that the year 
which has witnessed such a signal manifestation 
of Portugal's impotence should happen to be 
the four hundredth anniversary of the allotment, 
by Pope Alexander VI, of all the non-Chris- 
tian lands in the eastern hemisphere to the 
arms of mighty Portugal. It is also strange 
that the country which first carried the seeds of 
European civilization to this Empire should be 
the first to lose her prestige. Such a fall ina 
Kingdom’s fortunes cannot be viewed without 
pain. Portugal's policy, says our contemporary, 
has been to avoid contact with any Power 
stronger than herself and to direct her energy 
against weaker nations. This, in the Kokkat’s 
opinion, is the cause of her decline. Not that 
the Portuguese individually lack great qualities ; 
on the contrary, they possess such qualities in 
plenty. Their high’ aspirations of former days 
are shown by Cameens’ “Os Lusiades.” Good 
lessons may be learned from Portugal's history ; 
and our contemporary recommends the Authori- 
ties to show equal courage and decision in deal- 
ing with stronger Powers. 


a 
ae 


The vernacular press continues to bestow 
much attention upon the Korean question. The 
papers urge the Government to adopt a decided 
policy towards the peninsular Kingdom. The 
Fist Shimpo writes on the subject at consider- 
able length, recommending the Government to 
shape an active policy, and thus divert into a fo- 
reign channel the nation’s energy, now being 
wasted in useless struggle of internal politics. 
Our contemporary enters into so many details 
that it may be desirable to give its article fuller 
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THE ELECTIONS. 





Sees aas 
N the Parliament of the United King- 


dom there are :— 
English members 
Welsh members 
Scotch members 
Irish members .. 





Total .. 
The division of these, according to parties, 
on the eve of the general elections now in 


progress, was as follow: 
English, Welsh. Scotch. Totals. 
Conservatives and 








Liberal Unionists 323... 5... 28... 

Gladstonians 142... 25... 44 - 
465 30 72 
Ireland. 





Total ... 
Now our latest returns, as telegraphed by 
Reuter, are :— 
nat 268 





Conservatives 






Parnellites .... 


532 
Hence there are 138 constituencies still 


to be heard from. What are these con- 
stituencies? Probably the majority of 
them are Irish and Scotch. It will be ob- 
served that the Liberal Unionists have 
succeeded in carrying only 40 seats against 
64 which they held at the time of the dis- 
solution: the great loss has been on their 
side, which looks as though the constitu- 
encies had rebelled against CHAMBERLAIN 
and HARTINGTON’S desertion of their old 
leader. .Setting aside these questions, 
however, it seems to us that the undeter- 
mined constituencies are probably divided 






thus -— 
Scotland 72 
Ireland 39 


England and Wale: 
And of these it may be anticipated that 
Ireland will give the Gladstonians 37, Scot- 
land will give 44, and England and Wales 
will give 15. Thus the final result would be : 





Conservatives and Liberal Un ists 
Gladstunians and [vish Nationalists. 


° 
-360 

But in this calculation we include the whole 
of the Irish Nationalists among Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S followers, whereasitis possible that 
REDMOND's Section may vote with the 
Conservatives. Apparently that section is 
not likely to carry more than 10 or 12 con- 
Even supposing, therefore, 
that they join the Conservative camp, 
GLADSTONE would still have a majority of 
from 26 to 30 We can scarcely conceive, 
however, that when the House of Com- 
mons divides on the question of Home 
Rule, any Irish Nationalist, be he Parnel- 
lite or anti-Parnellite, will venture to vote 
against GLADSTONE. 
esque old man—and we strongly suspect 
that the romance connected with his age and 
courageous perseverance has had more influ- 
ence upon many voters than any political 
reasoning—will find himself at the head of a 
party out-numbering its opponents by 40 
or 50. Of course under such circumstapces 


stituencies. 


Hence the pictur- 
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he will attempt to carry Home Rule, and 
the chances of his success are at least as 
great as the chances of his failure. It is 
not easy to decipher exactly what his 
Home Rule programme 
to be something of this kind :—first, a Par- 
liament and a Cabinet in Dublin ; secondly, 
the Customs, Army and Navy, and Vice- 
royalty permanently under Imperial con- 
trol; thirdly, the Constabulary temporarily 
—say for 5 or 7 years—under Imperial 
control, and then placed under the Dublin 
Authorities; fourthly, the Judiciary, Magis- 
trates, and local government under the 
Irish Parliament; and fifthly, a certain 
number of Irishmen—say 40 or 50-—sitting 
in the House at Westminster to discuss 
and vote on Imperial (not English, Scotch, 
or Irish) questions. We should then see 
Tim HEALY either Prime Minister or 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Probably he 
would prefer the latter, as he would doubt- 
less become a peer of the realm, and die 
as staunch a Conservative as they make 
them. Bnt we might also see Ulster take 
the field. Those thirty thousand men that 
sang the Covenanters’ Hymn and ‘ God 
Save the Queen” are terribly in earnest. 
Nothing was more impressive about their 
proceedings than the quict self-contained 
speech of the leader of the Orangemen. A 
dog that bites does not bark, and we know 
what the bite of the Orangemen means. 
Thirty thousand of them would march 
through Ireland from end to end, just 
walking over the Ribbonmen and Parnel- 
lites, unless the red-coats interfered. From 
that kind of “battle, murder, and sudden 
death” we may well pray “Good Lord 
deliver us.” And it is all for the sake of 
giving the Grand Old Man another chance 
before he gets both of his feet into the 
grave. Party Government is a charming 
institution. From that, too, we are inclined 
to pray ‘Good Lord deliver us!” 


but we read it 








THE HYOGO HOTEL CASE. 





— + 
F the extent to which faith in in- 

dividuals is carried among foreign 
trading communities in the East, in other 
words, of the preponderating value that 
attaches to credit, a striking example is 
furnished by the Hotel case recently tried 
in H.B.M.’s Court for Hyogo and Osaka. 
Mr. W. JOHNSON lived in Kobe almost as 
ong as the place had been open to foreign 
residence. During that time he was suc- 
cessful in business. He started the Hyogo 
News, and contrary to the general experi- 
ence of foreign journals in Japan, the 
paper proved a money-making concern. 
He started the Hyogo Hotel, and that too 
Above all, 
throughout the period—nearly a quarter 
of a century—covered by these ventures, 
he steered a perfectly straight course 
through all the devious paths of trade and 
traffic, so that, in 1891, he enjoyed the 
reputation of a successful business-man 
and the credit of a strictly honorable 


seemed to be a lucrative affair, 








A merchant with such a record 
behind him in the East can do what he 
pleases. He could command confidence 
and wield influence anywhere, but his 
power is especially great in the small 
foreign communities at the open ports of 
China and Japan, where everybody knows 
everybody, and where, in consequence, 
there existsa marked tendency to play the 
game of “follow my leader.” In 1891 it 
occurred to JOHNSON that the Hyogo 
Hotel might be profitably converted into a 
joint stock enterprise. Yokohama had 
furnished examples with apparently happy 
He therefore approached the 
owner of the land on which the Hotel 
stood, and found him willing to sell for a 
sum which, ifinvested at 5 per cent., would 
produce approximately the revenue then 
derived from the land. This meant some- 
thing like a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars per acre, but the site was good and 
Adding to the 
price of the land and buildings a certain 
sum for good-will, furniture, stock, and 
so forth, an aggregate of $175,000 was 
reached, and JOHNSON proposed that this 
should represent the capital of the com- 
pany. He prepared a prospectus declar- 
ing that the Hotel might be reasonably 
expected to pay 15 per cent. annually on 
the above capital, and without the least 
difficulty several of the leading merchants 
of Kobe associated themselves with the 
venture, agreed to purchase shares, and 
to lend their names as provi 
tors. 


dealer. 


results. 


the sea-frontage valuable. 





onal direc- 





They made no scrutiny into the 
processes by which JOHNSON had reached 
his estimate of 15 per cent. Having perfect 
faith in his business capacity and integ- 
tity, they accepted the estimate without 
question, contenting themselves with a 
somewhat perfunctory inspection of the 
buildings, the furniture, and the stock. It 
is possible that these gentlemen were more 
or less influenced by collateral considera- 
tions: they may have detected an oppor- 
tunity of extending their own business by 
supplying the Hotel’s regular wants. That 
would have been fair enough in its way. 
But undoubtedly the main factor that 
moved them was faith in JOHNSQN, while 
the public was equally influenced by faith 
in the names of these provisional directors. 
Thus the whole transaction was completed 
on a broad basis of confidence. After the 
lapse of a year, however, a disastrous dis- 
covery was made. It was found that a 
fatally weak link had existed in the chain 
of trust. The manager of the Hotel, Joun- 
son’s employé, had deceived his master, 
and the Hotel, instead of producing a net 
monthly revenue of $2,000—which it should 
have done in order to give a return of 15 
per cent. on $175,000—had been earning 
less than a twentieth of that amount dur- 
ing eleven months preceding the forma- 
tion of the Company. The discovery 
seems to have astounded JOHNSON at 
least as much as it astounded any one 


else or Ratt Ree came forward, and 
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offered to manage the Hotel in the 
Company’s interests for 5 years, guaran- 
tecing a minimum of ten per cent. on the 
capital fund during that time, and offering 
sufficient security. This proposal the share- 
holders refused, and a week afterwards 
JOHNSON shot himself. Legal proceed- 
ings were then instituted against his estate 
by the Company, who claimed rescission 
of the deed of sale and other relief, on 
the plea that JOHNSON had wilfully misre- 
presented the value of the property when 
he offered it originally for sale. Now there 
is no doubt that JOHNSON’S estimate of the 
prospects of the Hotel was erroneous, and 
in determining his moral responsibility for 
the error, two questions at once present 
themselves : first, as to the hypothesis 
that he was himself deceived by his Mana- 
ger, what object could have influenced 
the latter to render false returns of the earn- 
ings of the Hotel; secondly, is it reason- 
ably conceivable that JOHNSON could have 
been so far misled as to imagine that an 
enterprise, which in reality brought him 
only $88 a month, was furnishing an in- 
come of about $2,000. As to the first 
question, there is a simple answer: the 
Manager, being paid according to the pro- 
fits, had a direct interest in magnifying 
them. As to the second, the explanation 
appears to be that JOHNSON, being habitu- 
ally careless about accounts, and having 
actually made large profits out of the 
Hotel in former years, may readily have 
accepted the statements of his Manager 
with reference to a period of a few months. 
The latter assumption disturbs the faith pre- 
viously placed in JOHNSON’S business capa- 
cities, but it is proverbial that men who 
deserve trust are themselves trusting. On 
the other side of the account have to be 
set three items. First, JOHNSON sold the 
goodwill at a very moderate figure. * Ad- 
mitting that he believed the Hotel to be 
worth an income of from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars annually, he certainly 
gave no evidence of a grasping disposition 
in his method of capitalizing that income. 
Secondly, he took one-third of the stock him- 
self, and never attempted to “unload,” as 
he would have donein all probability had he 
been seeking to exploit the public. Thirdly, 
so soon as the deceit practised by his 
Manager was discovered, he came for- 
ward frankly and made an offer which 
proved his faith in the future of the Hotel, 
and his strong desire to do justice—an 
offer, the refusal of which must uow be a 
bitter retrospect to the shareholders. Cast- 
ing up the two sides of the account, and 
remembering the high character for in- 
tegrity borne by JOHNSON during twenty- 
five years of active business life, it is 
impossible not to conclude that the balance 
is strongly in favour of his probity through- 
out. Still, if the Company chose to test 
this question in a Law Court, they were 
without grounds for making the 
But they went great deal 
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SON with deliberately deceiving them 
as to the earnings of the Hotel, but 
they also alleged against him that he had 
misrepresented the value of the land, the 
state of the buildings and the furniture, 
and the quality of the stock. This latter 
contention imparted an unfortunate com- 
plexion to the affair. The shrewdest folks 
may easily become victims of culpable 
negligence practised by one whom they 
trust in respect of information to which 
he alone has ready access. But when, 
eighteen months after effecting a purchase, 
practical men of business come into a Law 
Court and pray for relief from the conse- 
quences of their own negligence, the inci- 
dent becomes comical. The land on which 
the Hotel stood, the buildings of which it 
consisted, the furniture with which it was 
equipped, and the stock with which it was 
supplied—all these things were open to be 
examined and assessed by the Company 
at the time of acquiring them. Itis en- 
tirely unbusiness-like and absurd that their 
purchasers, eighteen months after acquir- 
ing them with open eyes, should complain 
that they had kept their eyes closed, and 
claim that they ought to be indemnified for 
not having duly exercised their powers of 
vi But the whole 
affair was in keeping : from the extreme of 





ion in their own interests. 





trusting JOHNSON implicitly, the Company 
passed to the opposite extreme of distrust- 
ing him i ¢o¢o. The cold analysis of a 
skilled Judge and the conscientious ver- 
dict of an intelligent Jury combined to 
defeat the Company at every point, and to 
rehabilitate the memory of an. unfortunate 
man, who, after a long career of un- 
tarnished honour, found nothing but a 
pistol bullet to save him from the com- 
panionship of intolerable disgrace. It must 
remain a subject of perpetual regret that 
Jounson’s straightforward and liberal offer 
of reparation was not accepted. Things 
might now have been very different. 


BEQUESTS OF ART TREASURES. 
+ 
HE Americans are a remarkably libe- 


ral and public-spirited people. Time 
and again one reads of valuable collections 
of works of art donated by wealthy col- 
lectors to Museums. Most of the new 
or old Museums in the great cities of the 
Republic appear to be engaged in filling 
their cases with objects of vertu, and most 
of the monied Americans seem to be oc- 
But 
we are occasionally constrained to wonder 
what can be the object of the process. To 
furnish the museums with beautiful ex- 
amples of art, will be the ready reply of 
most persons, and a satisfactory reply it is, 
doubtless, so far as it goes. We imagine, 
however, that the Museums aim at some- 
thing more. We imagine that they desire 
to instruct as well as to attract the public. 


cupied assisting the performance. 


Such, at any rate, is the purpose kept in 
view by directors and curators of Museums 
‘ er parts of the world, and asone means 
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of achieving it, no pains are spared to 
establish ‘the authenticity of the specimens 
displayed, to arrange them intelligently 
and to catalogue them correctly. In Ame- 
rica, however, it seems to be a matter of 
indifference how far the public are misled 
by the contents of a museum, or how 
ridiculous the Museum’s descriptions may 
appear in the eyes of people possessing 
any expert knowledge. A case in point is 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
It is generally reported that this Museum 
possesses a quantity of exquisite and valu- 
able specimens, and the press informs us 
that the rich assemblage has now been in- 
creased by the generosity of the late Mr. 
E. C. Moore, who bequeathed to the 
Museum his collection of objects of vertu 
obtained from nearly all parts of the world. 
A leading New York journal prefaces its 
description of the collection with the fol- 





lowing words :— 


To be a collector of art objects which have an immediate 
as well as a historical and chronological value, implies that 
the collector must have a mind trained toa point of educa- 
tion in art matters to be able to distinguish at a glance the 
real from the bogus and determine instantly the value of 
the object, from all the different standpoints of chronology, 
history, advancement in the particular school from which 
the object springs, degree of civilization of the people fom 
among whom the object is taken, and last, but not least 
important, the pecuniary value of the object itself, whatever 
itmay be. Few collectors there are who possess all these 
attributes, as many with fine artistic temperaments will be 
found paying © us plices for absolutely worthless 
articles, bogus i ns of the antique and attractive only 
for their ashy gaudiness or hideous grotesqueness, 

ne Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central Park is 
peculiarly fortunate in recently coming into possession of a 
priceless collection of art objects gathered from every portion 
ofthe globe by a man who possessed all the virtues of an 
infallible judgment as to, the age, artistic worth, and com- 
mercial value of each aiticle, without any of the shorteom- 
ings or faults which many collectors have. 


After such an eulogy one is justified in ex- 
pecting that the donated collection will 
contain nothing which is not authentic, and 
which does not satisfy the simple condi- 




















tion of being what its catalogue descrip- 
tion represents it tobe. But the accounts 
published by the press show a very differ- 
ent state of affairs. A flower vase of Ku- 
tani porcelain, the picture of which enables 
us to state with certainty that it was mada 
within the past 15 years at the kiln of 
TAKENOUCH! KiNSHO or MatTsuMoTo 
SAHEI, is attributed to the seventeenth 
century, and this glaring error is supple- 
mented by the still more absurd state- 
ment that ‘in the days when this pottery 
was made in Japan these vases were used 
in carrying water for the Shoguns, a bail 
being placed in the ear-rings.” Then we 
have a picture of a jar “representing a 
fountain at which two women are drawing 
water.” This is “supposed to antedate 
the sixteenth century,” though it evidently 
belongs to the era of modern forgeries. 
Similar antiquity is assigned to a cup of 
Satsuma faience, the compiler of the cata- 
logue being evidently ignorant of the ele- 
mentary fact that no such faience was made 
in Satsuma before the seventeenth century. 
Reading on, we find the following :— 
Undoubtedly the gem of all the pieces is an open work 
rose leaf jar about ten inches in height, decorated in gold, 
blue, and red glaze. This is finely traced with fluwers, and 
has upon the open work of the jar a pheasant in full fight. 
This is the famous Imari ware of the sixteenth century, 


considered so valuable and esteemed so highly in Japan, 
and which is very rare in the present age. 
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Héo, though the blunder illustrates the 
cataloguer’s extreme ignorance of Oriental 
Much more startling is it to 
be told that such a jar dates from the six- 
teenth century, and that old Imari ware is 
very rare in the present age; the truth 
being that no specimens of the kind were 
produced in the sixteenth century, and 
that old Imari ware is the only fine por- 


art motives. 


celain in Japan which cannot yet be said 
to have become rare. 
absurdity of the catalogue is reached when 
we are informed that ‘‘ the Japanese collec- 
tion contains several rare and valuable 
specimens of peach-blow ware, supposed to 
have been made in the sixteenth century.” 
We find it perplexing toconceive ignorance 
so gross. There never was a specimen of 
peach-blow ware, or of anything resem- 
bling it, made in Japan until men like 
Makuzu and TAKEMOTO set themselves, 
within the past five years, to produce par- 
tially successful imitations of this beauti- 
ful Chinese glaze. If any estimate of the 
genuineness of the rest of the Moore col- 
lection may be deduced from these descrip- 
tions of the Japanese portion, the Metro- 
politan Museum must have an interesting 
and amusing group of shams exposed in 
its cases and on its shelves. The uses of 
such assemblages of specimens are not 
easy to apprehend. They serve chiefly 
to deceive the public by conveying a 
wholly false ‘impression of the art they 
profess to illustrate. 


But the crowning 















GAPAN AND PORTUGAL. 
——+— 

ITH respect tothe question between 

Japan and Portugal, we observe the 
prevalence of a misapprehension fatal to 
anything like distinct understanding of the 
situation. 


It is again and again asserted 
that the question lies between merchant 
Consuls and professional Consuls, and by 
way of corollary to this false impression 
it is stated that Japan, to be consis- 
take 
wards all Powers represented by trading 
Consuls the same step that she has taken 
towards Portugal. 
different. Portugal is held to have abro- 
gated her treaty privileges, not because 
she employs merchant consuls, but be- 
cause she does not employ any Consuls 
invested with proper judicial authority. 
Nobody has ever been found to defend 
trading Consuls on its 


tent, must now proceed to to- 


But the facts are very 


the system of 


own merits. The only excuse offered 
for it is that minor Powers with small 
interests in Japan cannot be expect- 


ed to incur 
ing salaried judicial officials. To such 
the simple reply is that 
Powers so circumstanced ought to hand 


the expense of maintain. 


an argument 


over their jurisdiction to the trained 
official Consuls of some of the Great 
States. There are numerous precedents 


for that course in Japan, and were it 
adopted by all the lesser Powers, the 
Japanese would be deprived ofome very 
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grave cause of just dissatisfaction. But 
although complaining that merchant Con- 
suls cannot be considered competent 
judicial officers, and that to entrust to 
them the exercise of the jurisdiction of 
which Japan has been deprived by the trea- 
ties is to neglect the constructive obliga- 
ions imposed by those instruments, Japan 
has never insisted upon any practical appli- 
cation of this contention. 
towards Portugal has not been based upon 
any such grounds. Had Portugal nomi- 
nated, at the outset, merchant Consuls at 
the various ports, and invested them with 
the same degree of judicial authority posses- 
sed by the trading Consuls of other small 
Powers, Japan, doubtless, would have made 
ho protest, nor taken any step such as she 
has now taken. But Portugal did noth- 
ing of the kind. The trading Consuls ap- 
pointed by her after the conclusion of her 
treaty with Japan were not entrusted with 
judicial authority as are the trading Con- 
suls of other States. 
not extend beyond those of a committing 
magistrate. Before punishing a breach of 


Her procedure 


Their functions did 


the law or administering justice in a civil 
suit, they had to. place themselves in com- 
munication with the Governor of Macao, 
from whom alone they could deriveauthority 





to exercis 





judicial functions for the pur- 
An attempt has 
made to condone this singularly 
defective system by adducing the fact that 
the Supreme Court in Shanghai is the tri- 
bunal of appeal for cases tried before HER 
BriTannic Majesty’s Court in Japan, 
It is astonishing that such confusion of 
ideas should exist. The British Court in 
Japan is fully equipped in every sense. It 
is competent to render direct decisions in 


poses of any case. 
been 


all civil suits, and is invested with power 
to pronounce even capital sentences in 
criminal cases. That litigants desiring to 
appeal from its judgments must carry their 
pleadings to a tribunal separated from 
Japan by hundreds of miles of sea, is un- 
doubtedly a hardship and a defect. But 
the difficulty is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the original Portuguese 
system, under which the course of justice 
had to be delayed altogether until refer- 
ence could be made to an authority at a 
much greater distance from Japan than 
London. Such a system 
was plainly open to the gravest ob- 
jections, and Japan objected as long 
ago as 1882. This fact be 
forgotten. It must not be supposed that 
the manner of exercising Portuguese juris- 
diction in Japan came under international 
discussion for the first time a few months 
ago. It came under international discus- 
sion in 1882, and Portugal then agreed to 
appoint a Consul-General in Tokyo. Even 
in carrying out this agreement, however, 
she failed to amend all the defects pre- 
viously existing, for the Consul-General’s 
was limited to the Tokyo 


Lisbon is from 


must not 


jurisdiction 
district, and reference to Macao still con- 
ST to be a necessary preliminary to 


the exercise of judicial functions by any 
of the trading Consuls at the other ports. 
A resulting miscarriage of justice in 1886 
directed attention once more to the sys- 
tem, and in consequence of representa- 


tions made by the Japanese Government, »” 


Portugal introduced certain reforms in 
1887. Briefly stated, these reforms were 
that the trading Consuls at the ports were 
reduced to the status of Vice-Consuls ; 
that the Consulate-General in Tokyo be- 
came the tribunal of reference and the en- 
abling authority, instead of the Governor of 
Macao, and that the Consul-General was 
empowered, in cases of any gravity, to pro- 
ceed to the place and conduct the trial in 
Joco. Thus in 1887 for the first time Portu- 
gal organized in Japan a system of jurisdic- 
tion which, though it shared with the sys- 
tems of some other minor Powers the 
grave defect of being administered by 
men without any legal qualifications, was at 
any rate nominally competent to secure 
the preservation of good order and to 


render justice between suitors. 





We must 
observe, too, that the establishment of this 
system having been the outcome of Japan- 
ese official representations, Portugal was 
under the obligation of not abolishing or 
radically altering it without due reference 
to Japan. 
only this obligation, but also the obligation, 
constructively imposed on her by treaty, of 
providing an efficient substitute for the 
jurisdiction of which she had deprived 
Japan. She resolved upon the abolition 


Portugal, however, ignored not 





of the Consulate-General in Tokyo; did 
not communicate her resolve in any way 
to Japan, and made no provision what- 
ever to reconstitute the system of juris- 
diction which, by this step, would be 
altogether dislocated. Japan protested, but 
her protests seem to have been treated 
with’ complete indifference. She saw that 
Portugal was about to upset all the judicial 
arrangements made, after official consulta- 
tion, five years previously, and she neces- 
sarily objected. Finding, however, that 
her remonstrances received no attention, 
she finally announced that, in the absence 
of any machinery for the judicial control of 
Portuguese subjectsin the Japanese empire, 
she herself should assume jurisdiction over 
them after a certain date. Portugal might 
have averted this result with the greatest 
ease. She had only to intimate that steps 
would be taken to reconstruct a proper 
system; or that the judicial control of her 
subjects should be entrusted to the com- 
petent Consuls of some other Power; or 
even that she desired delay. The matter 
was in her own hands. But she neglected 
it altogether, and when, on the eve of the 
date fixed, the Japanese Representative 
again invited the attention of the Foreign 
Office in Lisbon, the only notice he could 
obtain was that Portugal would answer 
in due time. It will be plain from this 
narrative of simple facts that Portugal 
has been deprived of her extraterritorial 


jucisdiptiqnfia Japan, not because she en- 
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trusted its exercise to trading Consuls, but 
because, having removed the machinery 
which she had agreed to establish for the 
purpose, she neglected to provide any 
substitute, despite the strongremonstrances 
offered by Japan. Whatever may beasserted 
to the contrary by ill-informed writers, itis 
nevertheless a fact that, prior to the issue 
of Japan’s recent Ordinance, there did 
not exist in this country, for the judi- 
cial control of Portuguese subjects, any 
arrangements that could be recognised as 
reasonably competent even when judged by 
the standard of Powers employing trading 
Consuls only. We do not imagine that 
any thinking person will be found to pre- 
tend that Japan should have folded her 
arms in the presence of such a flagrantly 
defective state of affairs. Prior to 1886 
she could plead ignorance of the exact na- 
ture of the Portuguese system, but thence- 
forth she possessed the knowledge of 
experience, and it would have been de- 
liberate self stultification for her to tacitly 
condone in 1892 an abuse which, in a less 
accentuated form, she had taken interna- 
tional steps to correct in 1886. Again we 
say that Portugal might have averted this 
unpleasant conjuncture with the greatest 
ease. One word from the Government at 
Lisbon prior to the 14th of July would 
have induced the Japanese Government 
to hold its hand. But Portugal appa- 
rently did think the 
worthy of a word, though it had cost the 
Japanese Government a good many des- 
And, so far as we 


not contingency 


patches aud telegrams. 
can ascertain, Portugal, recognising that 
the case has gone against her by deliberate 
default, now refrains from offering any 
remonstrance. 





SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANPF. 
nd 

F the glory of SHAKESPEARE was, dur- 
ing the Puritan period, temporarily 
eclipsed even in England, we need not be 
surprised to find that among the nations 
of the Continent he was for along time 
considered a barbarous bard. This opi- 
nion was largely based on his violations of 
generally accepted rules, such as his ming- 
ling together of tragic and comic elements, 
and his disregard of the dramatic unities. 
With LESSING and WIELAND, SCHILLER, 
and GOETHE, Germany’s classical period 
began, and with it began also a fuller 
appreciation of SHAKESPEARE'S genius. 
In this respect LESSING was the fore- 
runner of a new era, while SCHILLER 
and GOETHE were not behind him 
he esteem in which they held the Avont 
bard, though neither of them would permit 
German authors to be seized by Anglo- 
mania after both had so essentially con- 
tributed to free the literature of their 
country from the dominion of French 
models. The power of SHAKESPEARE’S 
genius was not to be underestimated. 
ByRON, for instance, fully recognised 
the necessity of guarding bisyliterary 
Digitized by oO“ ) 
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individuality against SHAKESPEARE'S over- 
whelming influence. How serious, even 
for a GOETHE, seemed the danger of a 
new god from beyond the channel being 
set up in place of the dethroned idols 
from the banks of the Seine, may be 
seen from the following very remarkable 
confession, words that are a greater 
tribute to the ‘“ Myriad-minded” than 
the most fulsome eulogy could pos- 
sibly have been :—“ SHAKESPEARE,” says 
GOETHE, “in even too rich and powerful. 
A productive nature ought not to read 
more than one of his dramas in a year, 
if it be wrecked entirely. 
I did well to get rid of him by writing 
GoETz and EGMQNT; and Byron did well 
by not having too much respect and ad- 


would not 


miration for him, but going his own way. 
How many excellent Germans have been 
ruined by him and CALDERON! SHAKE- 








SPEARE gives us golden apples in silver 
salvers. We get, indeed, the silver salvers 
by studying his works ; but, unfortunately, 
we have only potatoes to put into them.” 
For a long time the friends of SHAKE- 
SPEARE were without any organization in 
Germany, but in 1864, at the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, the Ger- 
man Shakespeare Society was founded 
under favourable auspices, and with the 
special countenance and support of the 
art-loving Grand-Duchess SOPHIA of Saxe- 
Weimar. 
been the centre of the admirers and stu- 
dents of the English bard, and possesses 
the finest SHAKESPEARE library in Ger- 
many. Atits last annual meeting, held in 
Weimar as usual, it was announced that 
the German EMPEROR, the Prince-Regent 
of Bavaria, and the Grand-Duke of Ba- 
den had become members, and thus the 
society now numbers on its roll no less 
Of 
its recently published popular edition of 
SHAKESPEARE’S works in German, no less 
than 17,000 copies have been already sold. 
The society’s orator at its last meeting, 
Dr. KLuGe, of Jena, laid considerable 
stress on the copious vocabulary of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, whose works contain 20,000 dif- 
ferent words, against only 9,000 of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, a fact chiefly due to 
SHAKESPEARE’S wonderfully detailed ac- 
quaintance with all the various phases of 


This society has ever since 


than twelve sovereigns and princes. 


life, especially with hunting, for he gives 
above a hundred names of birds alone. 
His influence on the German language 
was also dwelt upon, and a list of German 
words derived from SHAKESPEARE’S works 
as translated by KLOpPSTOCK and WIELAND 
was given. 








TALK ABOUT THE “ fI¥U-TO.” 
——+- 

R. OI KENTARO’S section, the 
Kwanto-Kat, has the good fortune 
toattract a great deal of attention in its pas- 
sage from the ranks of the Fzyz-to to in- 
dependence. The latest explanation of the 
se" comes from the Tokyo News 





Agency, which says that there is believed 
to be adeep reason for the step taken by 
the Kwanto-Kai. Mr. Ot and his follow- 
thinkers were practically at one with the 
Fiyu-to for all essential purposes, and the 
impulse on their part to secede, as well as 
on the part of the Radicals to promote 
their secession, did not originate with 
Count IFAGAKI, nor yet with the managers 
of the $7vu-to, nor yet with the extremists 
outside the party, but with certain leading 
members of the ¥Zyu-o, who, having en- 
tered into private relations with some of 
the statesmen in power, saw the advis- 
ability of extruding the uncompromising 
element of the party. As to the nature 
of the agreement, the Agency says no- 
thing, and indeed it has now withdrawn 
the story as baseless. But we cannot 
absolutely accept the withdrawal, and at 
any rate a very curious and important 
issue is involved in this rumour, supposing 
it to be credible. Close observers have 
from the first foretold that the course of 
Japanese politics must ultimately reach a 
point where a separation would occur 
among the statesmen of the Afesj/ era, one 
section allying themselves with the Oppo- 
sition of the time, and the other joining 
hands with the nominal supporters of the 
Government. Not until that occurred, 
said these students of events, could any 
political party be regarded as possessing 
competence to assume the administration 
of State affairs at any moment. In other 
words, not until that occurred could the 
country claim tobe equipped with political 
parties worthy the name. This prediction, 
always seeming to be well founded, ap- 
pears now to be on the eve of fulfillment. 
The Radical Party has of late undergone 
a process of disintegration which may be 
regarded, not unreasonably, as the elimi- 
nation of its most violent elements. Mr. 
O1 KENTARO takes with him the ‘‘despe- 
rate coterie” (yakki-gumi) and leaves 
behind him the men who, after the pro- 
rogation during the last session, consented 
to resume business quietly, and declined 
to follow the war-to-the-knife tactics of 
the Kaishin-to. Much more unlikely things 
have happened than would beanalliance be- 
tween this purified ¥fyw-to and some of the 
Meiji statesmen. But which dfez/i states- 
men? A line of demarcation seems to be 
gradually defining itself between those now 
in office and those out of office. It is be- 
coming daily less difficult to conceive that 
men like Count ITo and his numerous 
supporters, might form themselves into a 
camp excluding a considerable section of 
the politicians who have hitherto worked 
with him, There is this perplexing ele- 
ment in the outlook, however, namely, 
that Count Iro, Count INouyE, and their 
friends are understoud to be conservative 
in the sense of denying the country’s fit- 
ness for party government, and advocating 
complete absence of connection between 
the Cabinet and any political party. Nei- 


cheniwyithythe, Fyu-éo, therefore, nor yet 
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with the Kasshin-éo, nor yet with the Koku- 
min-Kyokai can we expect to see Count 
Ivo openly allied. Given, on the one 
hand, divisions growing constantly more 
solid between political parties, and on 
the other, divisions seeming to develop 
themselves between the Meijz statesmen, 
we appear to possess elements out of 
which it ought to be possible to construct a 
result without much trouble. But for our 
own part we experience great difficulty in 
conceiving any issue consistent at once 
with these happenings and with the prin- 
ciples assigned to the leading statesmen of 
the era. Itis, at all events, a situation full 
of interest, and its outcome, which cannot 
now be very distant, will throw much light 
on the probable working of representative 
nstitutions in Japan. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


as S Ee 

[Onr readers must distinctly wuderstand that we are in no 
Nense responsible for the sentiments oF opinions of our 
Gorrespondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 











« BLAINE’S DEFEAT.” 





To THE EpiToR or THE "JAPAN MAIL. 
In your editorial, entitled “ Blaine’s De- 
1 this week’s Mail, you make the following 
statement :— Somebody once said of Blaine, ‘We 
honour him for the sake of the enemies he has 
made!” T think you are somewhat in error in this 
statement, Atthe Democratic Convention held 
in 1884, in Chicago, at which Mr. Cleveland was 
nominated, language like the above was used, hut 
it was applied to Mr. Cleveland and not to Mr. 
Blaine. I happened to be present at the time, 
and was impressed with the occurrence. It was as 
fillows :—At the time General Bragg of Wiscon- 
sin had the platform and was seconding the 
fomination of Mr. Cleveland. Tammany Hall, 
under the leadership of Mr. Kelly, their Grand 
Sachem, assisted by several younger lights, Grady, 
Cochran, et al, had been bitterly opposing Mr. 
Cleveland, endeavouring in every way to pre: 
jndice his interests. Mr, Grady, a young New 
Vouk lawyer, had just finished a speech in which 
he had bitterly denounced the New York Governor. 
He was followed by General Bragg, who was equal- 
ly strong in his praises of bim, Right in the midst 
of Gen, Bragg’s speech Mr. Grady jumped to his 
feet and said: But Mr. Cleveland has enemies,” 
Yes,” replied the old soldier, without a moment’s 
hesitation while pointing his finger at the Tammany 
Hall delegation, and we love him for the enemies 
he has made.” The application was obvious and the 
effect produced wastremendous. It was some while 
belore the old hero could proceed with his speech. 

L always couple the above incident in my mind 
with another that occured at the Convention, 
probably the same day. It wasas follows :—Gov. 
‘Abbot of New Jersey was on the floor making a 
Speech, when some man in the gallery shouted out, 
“louder? ‘The Governor courteously recog- 
nized the request and raised his voice; but again 
the man shouted out “louder,” and again Gover- 
nor Abbot responded to the request. But the 
man was not satisfied, for, for the third time, he 
cried out “ louder.” ‘This time the speaker stopped, 
and, pointing his finger towards the man who had 
raised the cry, he said; “I believe that when the 
Apocalyptic Angel shall stand with one foot on 
Sea and the other on land, and shall declare that 
time shall be no more, some damned fool from 
Chicago will ery out “louder !” It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that the disturber subsided. 

Yours, &c, KOBE READER. 


Kobe, July 11th, 1892. 


“CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS.” 












































To tue Epiror or THE ‘Japan Mar.” 
S1r,—As one interested in Chinese matters I 
read with regret, in your yesterday's issue, the 
paragraph headed ‘A Silly Person.” Some re- 
harks are there made upon, and a few extracts 
quoted from, a work which, although its title is not 
given, I take to be the “ Chinese Characteristics,” 
by the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, While admitting 
that you have not seen the volume in, question, 
your article goes on to say:—“ Our t nis that 
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Mr. Smith will endeavour to limit its circulation to 
remote districts of Europe, for if it comes out here 
where the Chinese are known, he will be laughed 
at as heartily as he deserves. His silly facetize 
cannot even aspire to be caricatures of the people 
whom he so grossly misrepresents. The man is 
evidently an ignorant prig who dots not hesitate to 
base monstrously ridiculous generalizations on 
own equally monstrous ignorance.” 

I fipd it hard to believe that this well-known 
work has not yet penetrated to Japan, and that it 
has not been favourably received here by those 
who know the Chinese character. For in China— 
where it may be‘assumed the Chinese are as well 
known as they are in Japan—since the articles 
which were afterwards embodied in this book first 
appeared in the North China Daily News, Mr. 
Smith has been generally recognized as a high 
authority upon the Chinese national character, 
this book as the standard work on the subject. 
If my memory serves me tight, a reference to the 
files of the now defunct Chinese Times, of some 
three years ago, will show that so high an autho- 
rity on China as Mr. Alex. Michie asks that the 
valuable articles then appearing in his contempo- 
rary should be put before the public in book form. 
Mr. B. H. Chamberlain also—surely his opinion 
on this subject is of value—in “Things Japanese,” 
under the heading of “ Japanese People,” does 
not hesitate to recommend ‘ Chinese Characteris- 
ties” as reading to residents in Japan “ by way 
both of likeness and of contrast.” 

I venture to hope, Mr. Editor, that a further 
study of this work, and a consideration for the 
authorities I have mentioned, will lead you to 
modify your dictum of yesterday. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

SINENSIS. 




















Tokyo, July 14th, 1892. 


[We have already explained that our knowledge of Mr. Smith's 
book was derived entirely from the review in the Si. James's 
Budget, fact which we were careful to note by way of preface 
to our first comments, Having now procured the book itself, 
we find that the London journal's review was exceedingly mis~ 
Teading. ‘One example will suffice. ‘The St. James's Budget 
writes as though ‘intellectual turbidity” were included by 
Mr, Smith among the attributes of the Chinese race in general 
So far is this from being a true reflection of Mr. Smith's view 
that he actually commences his chapter on ** Intellectual turbl- 
dity” with the following words :—"' In speaking of *inteilec~ 
tual turbidity ’as_a Chinese characteristic, we do not wish to 
be understood as affirming it to be a peculiarity of the Chinese, 
of that ail Chinese possess it, Taken as a whole, the Chinese 
people seem to be abundantly able to hold their own with 
By race now extant, and they certainly exhibit no weakness 
Of the intellectual powers, pot any tenaency to such a weak- 
fess." This is precisely what we ourselves claimed, and it was 
because Mr. Smith, as misrepresented by the London review- 
er, seemed to base a charge of general intellectual turbidity 
on grounds absurdiy slender, that we advanced one of our 
Objections. ‘The fact is, apparently, that the St. James's Budget 
did great injustice to Mr. Smith, and that we, accepting its 
review as fair and truthful, were betrayed into forming an 
erroneous impression of his work.—Ep.f.M.] 
































THE STYLE OF THE BEST LAWN 
‘TENNIS PLAYERS. 





To THe Epiror oF THE ‘ JAPAN MalL,” 

Sir,—A description of the style of play at the 
Irish Championship Tournament will, I hope, be 

teresting to tennis players in Japan, The very 
best play is to be seen at Fitzwilliam Square, for 
the tournament attracts not only local players but 
also the strongest from England, and it has now 
come to be rezarded as the most important annual 
event in the tennis world, An account of the vari- 
‘ous matches may be read in the Field, and I give 
merely a description of style. 

‘The server stands near the middle, and not at 
the extremity, of the base line, and invariably serves 
overhand. Although the service is so swift that 
the striker-out stands on his base line, hardly any 
aces are scored directly off ser he racquet 
is held at the very end, and the ball is struck 
flatly—I mean that there is no screw. There 
is a great deal of volleying, and the beautiful plac- 
ing necessitates a good deal of movement. There 
is no such thing asa rally in which each player 
stands on the base line and returns the ball to the 
feet of his opponent. Some players play much at 
the net, and in general, a player, having served a 
difficult ball or given a difficult return, will ru 
forward to the net, especially if his adversary be 
back at the baseline. Some of the most “killing” 
strokes were those of Stoker, a tall man, who stand 
ing at the net would smash the ball down and 
away with such violence that it would rebound to 
a height of several feet. But there was no more 
beautiful play than that of Renshaw, the final vic- 
tor, who, while perhaps not making more wonderful 
strokes than others, was remarkable for his ease and 
grace, for his accurate judging of when to come for- 
Bard to the net, and when to stand back, in fact 
for the skill with which he placed himsel well as 
the ball. When a player would be at the net, his op 
ponent frequently attempted to return the ball high 
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Over hishead. Sometimes a ball was quietly dropp- 
ed qver the niet, instead of being driven with force. 


Towards the close of the tournament the matches 
assumed a somewhat international character, 
Renshaw being pitted against Pim, and W. Bad- 
deley against Stoker, in each case an Englishman 
against an Irishman, Renshaw and Stoker were 
victorious, then Renshaw beat Stoker, and then 
defeating Lewis, last year’s champion, became 
champion for this year. In the double matches, 
when one served, his partner stood at the net, and 
in the ensuing play the players volleyed much, 
seldom standing much behind the service line. 

‘There were also ladies’ matches single and 
double, and though they played well enough to 
make short work of us out in Japan, their play 
was tame compared with the gentlemen's. Their 
placing was excellent, and some of their strokes 
were forcible, but their weak point was their slow- 
ness in moving about the court. Some of them 
served undethand. As for their dress, which 
ladies would like to hear about, I can only say 
that the favourite costume was a short dark skirt 
and white bodice, both simply and loosely made 
So as not to impede motion or breathing. The 
weather was on the whole favourable, and the 
square, like all city squares and parks now, was 
looking lovely with the lilacs, laburnums, and haw- 
thorns in full bloom, and the lawn a perfect green, 

One point in style 1 omitted to mention above, 
as those with whom I discussed the play did not 
agree about it, namely, when to strike the ball. 
It seemed to me that itwas generally struck at the 
height of its bound, but others insisted that the 
player preferred to wait till it began to drop. 

Hoping that you are now having plenty of jolly 
games, 




















I remain, yours very truly, 


: JNS. 
Dublin, May goth. 


THE N. R. C. AGAIN. 


To THe Eprtor oF tHe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—The racing members of the Nippon Race 
Club are anxiously awaiting the time when that 
august body, the committee, in the plentitude of 
its wisdom, will be ready to vouchsafe to them 
the skeleton programme for the autumn meeting. 
They have been waiting for it quite long enough, 
and not a little ill-feeling has been engendered by 
the fact that, in spite of members having taken 
the trouble to evolve programmes in the nature of 
suggestions, the committee is still supinely indiffer- 
ent. Members are desirous of seeing a pro- 
gramme, however meagre in details it may be, in 
order to base their training upon it, and in view of 
the warring elements in the Club, it may be as well 
for the committee to take steps at once. 


Yours faithfully, A MEMBER, 
July 21st, 1892. 











CHRISTIAN INFERENCES AND DE- 
DUCTIONS. 


To THE Eptror oF THe “ JaPAN Matt.” 

_ Stn,I should like to call your attention to an 
insinuation made by Mr. G. T. Smith in a letter 
appearing in your columns on the 23rd June, 
which, as it is to some extent a reflection upon 
yourself, seems to call for notice. He there ve- 
marks that, “any half-fledged student + * + * 
could write such an article (as that written by 
“Freethinker”), and by changing his nom de- 
plume every few weeks, he could convey the im- 
pression that there are a number of men of educa- 
tion who hold such views among the readers of the 
Mail.” - How a half-fledged student can convey 
the impression of being a man of education, Mr. 
Smith, who is perhaps an authority, may be left 
to explain, but the insinuation evidently is that 
you, Sir, are in the habit of inserting letiers from 
a correspondent who frequently changes his nom- 
de-plume in the course of the discussion. I re- 
member that, alittle more than two years ago, you 
rebuked in very severe terms a correspondent who, 
if L mistake not, was a missionary, for attempting 
this very ruse, remarking that only consideration 
for the cause represented by your correspondent 
prevented your malting his name public. Itthere- 
fore seems only just that you should definitely 
state that such a method of controversy is never 
permitted in the columus of the Fapan Mail, or 
if no contradiction appears controversialists like 
Mr. G. 'T. Smith will assert that your silence 
proves the insinuation to be justified. 


The more I read of Mr, Smith’s arguments the 
more astonished I feel that any man possessing the 
most elementary code of morality can employ 
such unscrupulous methods of controversy. In his 
latest letter he returns ta an observation which he 

















faa made peaviously, that Mr, Ingersoll “drinks 
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an “infidel” paper called The Zruth, edited by a 
man named Bennett, who once, at least, says Mfr. 
Smith, “stood in the criminal’s dock, in New 
York City.” Now I have already in a previous 
letter, to which Mr. Smith has discreetly refrained 
from replying, convicted that gentleman of employ. 
ing the suppressio veri, suggestio falsi style of 
argument with vegard to Thomas Paine, and if 
1 am not mistaken it reappears again in his re- 
marks concerning Mr, Ingersoll, First of all, is 
Mr. Smith quite sure there is now or has been with 
in the last twenty years an “infidel” publication 
in New York named The Truth? Though an 
Englishman, I have some acquaintance with {ree- 
thought publications in the States, but cannot 
recall one with this title. Will Mr. Smith kindly 
give an exact reference to this publication and the 
number in which the remarkable statement he 
quotes appears? If he does not I shall enter into 
communication with Mc, Ingersoll, and he may 
be assured that the matter will not be allowed to 
rest. In passing, I should like to call attention to 
the way in which Mr. Smith refers to Mr. Ingersoll 
as a “criminal lawyer,” in the hope, apparently, 
that the word “criminal” will, by careless people, 
be taken in the same sense as if it qualified 
“grocer” or “missionary.” And with regard to 
Mr. Bennett's once standing in the “ criminal” 
dock, will Mv, Smith kindly tell the readers of the 
Fapan Mail whether he was not charged with 
Zxactly the same offence preferred against the 
founder of Christianity, namely, blasphemy against 
the prevailing religion? Mr. Smith has assailed 
the Japanese for being indifferent to Truth, I am 
afraid he is scarcely a judge. He seems to have 
but the most distant-and bowing acquaintance 
with the lady. 

In a recent letter headed ‘A Disclaimer,” the 
Rev. T. S. Tyng appears to think that there is no 
particular need of the Christian community pub- 
licly condemning such tactics as those employed 
by Messrs. Smith and Snodgrass in their attacks 
on so-called “infidels? Iam sorry to hear it, 
even though in the end these methods assist in 
discrediting Christianity. One likes to be able to 
Tespect one’s opponents whatever controversial 
differences may arise. The late Mr, Charles 
Bradlaugh, the well-known Secularist, took a 
much higher view of his responsibilities, and was 
most severe in condemnation of any conduct 
which was likely to bring discredit upon the party, 
either political or religious, to which he belonged. 
However, this is a matler which more closely con- 
cers those who are within the pale of Christianity 
than those who are outside of it. 

It is curious to notice that Mr. Tyng inclines to 
the belief that what is good in the lives of those 
who reject Christianity is owing to their Chris- 
tian environment—an argument, by the way, which 
cuts the throat of that other argument, so frequent: 
ly employed by missionaries, that Japanese Chris- 
tians are, in consequence of their belief, better 
than Japanese Buddhists or Shintoists, for evi- 
dently the Christian in this conntry must be af- 
fected by his environment, But I can hardly be- 
lieve Mr. Tyng is serious when he says that 
Christianity can show “great national communities, 
living under the influence of their principles, and 
by them impelled, in generation after generation, 
to charity and purity and peace,” &c. Charity 
and purity and peace! Peace!’ with Christian 
Europe an armed camp and Christian America 
voting large sums in her turn for armaments! 
Purity! with the “Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon,” with its loathsome revelations of life 
in the greatest Christian city in the world 
still fresh in the memory! Charity! with. hi 
tory showing the numberless sects of Chris: 
tianity ever at each other's throats, and only 
united in hatred of the heretic! Truly Me. Tyng’s 
reading of history and knowledge of what goes on 
around him must be curiously confined, Civiliza- 
tion may be said to have commenced from the 
moment unbelief was born—from the time that 
men began to reason on what was right and wrong, 
instead of allowing the records of a semi-barbar- 
ous people to decide for them. 

But Mr. Tyng has overlooked what seems a 
necessary corollary of his “environment” argu 
ment. Ifa Christian environment influences 
believers for good, how is it that it has no corre- 
spondingly effect on bad believers? Mr. Tyng 
will scarcely assert that there are no believers who 
act evilly, and yet he argues that unbelievers are 
quite probably influenced by an environment which 
has little apparent influence for good on many of 
those who most thoroughly believe. Christian 
controversialists seem driven to take up the 
most curious positions in defence of their creed. 
But Mr. Tyng is wise enough to see that to 
take up the position that an evil life necessarily 
reflects upon the creed of the evil liver might 
bea dangerous one. There have been too many 
instances recently of lapses from 
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part of prominent Christians, for such an argument. 
to be quite safe. 

What would Messrs. Snodgrass and Smith have 
said had Mrs. Montagu been an unbeliever instead 
of asincere Chistian? She acted up to her Bible, 
and, thoroughly believing that to “spare the rod ” 
was to “spoil the child,” treated her children with 
such severity that one of them died under her 
hand, Commenting on the matter the London 
Daily Graphic says that: “She seems to have been 
sincerely attached to her children, and her rigor- 
ous treatment of them appears to have been due 
rather to the austerity of her religious convictions 
than to any lack of motherly instinct.” In other 
words, we have here an instance of what would 
occur if the teachings of Christianity were rigidly 
carried out. That, at least, substituting “ infide 
lity” for Christianity, would have been the argu- 
ment of Mr. Snodgrass had Mrs, Montagu been 
an unbeliever. In the early part of this year 
England was horrified by another case of sysiem- 
atic cruelty towards children—this time by a 
Protestant clergymen in Ireland, the Rev. S. G. 
Cotton, the scene of the children’s martyrdom 
being the orphanage at Curragh. He also, it 
appeared, had construed too strictly the passages 
in the Bible advocating austerity towards children, 
and found himself the subject of acriminal trial in 
consequence. Curiously, but a short time before 
these cases a Bishop, presiding at a meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children 
in Manchester, said he believed that in most of the 
cases of cruelty towards children taken up by the 
Society, the parents of the children held Secularist 
opinions. Called upon to confirm this, the Rev. Mr. 
Waugh, the secretary, stated that it was quite cor- 
rect, thinking perhaps that the remark would not be 
reported. But it was, and for some time the columns 
of the Manchester papers were full of indignant 
letters of protest, in which Dr. Dunckley, the well- 
known ‘Verax”” of the Manchester Examiner, 
took part. ‘The report of the society was examin. 
ed, and found to contain no such statement, and 
eventually the Bishop—I forget at the moment. 
who it was—made a sort of apology, while the 
reverend secretary said nothing. The latest report 
of the Society for the Protection of Women and 
Children is again silent. It could hardly advance 
the falsehood again after the cases of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu and the Rev. Mr. Cotton, Whatever opinion 
may be held of the Rev. Mr. Waugh, there is no 
heed to accuse the Bishop of deliberately propa- 
gating falsehood. He simply took no trouble to 
ascertain that what in his opinion ought to be true 
was true—a mistake into which Christian contro- 
versialists too often fall. 

What do Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Smith think 
of the case of Mr. Hastings, one of the most reli- 
gious members of the House of Commons, who 
was recently sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
for ruining two ladies by appropriating trust 
moneys to his own use? And what of Captain 
Verney, another intensely religious member of the 
House of Commons ? Captain Verney was in the 
habit of presiding at Social Purity meetings and 
religious meetings of the Exeter Hall type, and 
yet was not long since sentenced to a year’s im. 
prisonment for inveigling a young girl to Paris 
and endeavouring there to take advantage of her 
unprotected state, while it was proved at the trial 
that this was not by any means the first atlempt 
this scoundred had made at the abduction and 
ruin of English girls. Perhaps he thought that 
compared with the act commanded in Numbers, 
xxxi, 17-18, forming part of his standard of faith 

yd morals, his action was a very venial and in. 
nocent one, But what would Mr, Smith and Mr. 
Snodgrass have said had he been a prominent un- 
believer instead of a prominent Cliristian ? 

When, still more recently, the desk of Mr. Jae- 
ger, the cleck who robbed Messrs. Rothschild of 
such alarge sum of money, was opened, it was found 
to contain nothing but a Bible. What does Mr. 
Snodgrass infer from this? What would he have 
inferred had a freethought publication been found 
therein? What does Mr. Snodgrass say to a sug- 
gestion that Mr. Jaeger had been studying that 
story in which the Israelites were commanded by 
Jehovah to “ borrow ® fiom the Egyptians “ jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold” without the slightest 
intention of returning them? Deeming, too, who 
has lately been executed, he also, it appears, 
was a very religious man, and regularly attended 
church about the time he was busy burying his 
murdered wife and children under a layer of con- 
crete. Up to the last the papers report that he 
diligently studied his Bible; perhaps he could not 
understand how it was that David, with all his 
murders, could be there held up as a pattern—“a 
man after God's own heart ’—while in these latier 
degenerate days people get hanged for acting 
similarly. Perhaps he thought it a curious and 












































contradictory world which could profess to use as 
a Te lard of faith and morals the imperfect teach- 





ings and unsound ethics of a book long since out- 
grown. 

At any rate, [commend these eminent Christians 
to the notice of Mr. Smith and Mr. Snodgrass, 
and they will find that the details of their lives are 
founded on far better authority than the libels on 
Thomas Paine by Bishop Melivaine, who, as lam 
astonished to learn, is considered by Mr. Tyng “a 
very careful and fair-minded writer.” [ have not 
seen the book referred to, but if the extracts given 
by Mr, Snodgrass are fair samples of the Bishop’s 
fair-minded and careful writing, it would be 
teresting to have a definition of what Mr. Tyng 
means by the words be uses. Mr. Tyng is quite 
mistaken in believing that “ most of the counter- 
balancing evidence which has discredited Cheet- 
ham was not accessible’ at the time (1831) Bishop 
Mclivaine wrote. Cheetham’s bool is, a recent 
writer has put it, “so gross in its aspersions, so 
patently malignant in its general drift, that 
no reader of average judgment, unless’ much 
swayed by prejudice, can well suppose it to be 
a true record;” but, more than this, its false- 
hoods were exposed almost as soon as the book 
appeared by contemporaries of Paine, and yet 
this “fair-minded writer,” Bishop Mcllvaine, re- 
peats it all as if it had never been contradicted, as 
if one person living at the time the book was pub- 
lished had not secured damages for libel against 
its author, and as if the discredited falsehoods 
were proved facts. This notwithstanding, Mr. 
‘Tyng still speaks of him as “careful” and * fair- 














minded.” Zeal for creed carries men to strange 
lengths. 
Yours, &c. SECULARIAN. 


July 17th, 1892. 

{Correspondence by the same person using diferent noms de 
plume and writing on the same subject has never been admitted 
to these columns.—E, J.M.} 








YOKOHAMA TOWAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ig 

‘The second annual ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the Yokohama Towage Company, 
Limited, was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
on Friday week, Mr. O. Keil in the chair. There 
were also present Messis. R. M. Varnum, J. 
Lindsley, “T. M. Laffin, D. Hepburn,’ &. 
Andreis, T. L. Brower, G. Charlesworth, H. M. 
Arnould, and A. Weston. 

Mr. BRoWER was appointed minute clerk. 

‘The Cuarraan said that he need not read aloud 
to them the notice calling the meeting, as they had 
all received it. He would do the same with the 
minutes of the last general meeting, which also 
would be within the recollection of those present, 
by so doing he should save time. He would 
feel obliged if some gentleman would propose the 
adoption of the minutes. 

Mr. CuartesworTH—I propose their adoption, 

Mr. Arwoutp—I second them.—Carried. 

The Cuairman—The next business before us, 
then, is the presentation of the Directors’ report 
and balance sheet. These have been in your 
hands during the week for your study, and you are, 
I feel sure, fully acquainted with them, It is a 
matter for regret that the working of the company 
for the past year does not show a better result. 
The year before there were 58 tows, but only 42 
last, while the average earnings have fallen feom 
$53 odd to $43. The accounts are before you 
gentlemen for passing or approval. It is for you to 
decide whether you will pass them or not. 

‘The Statement of Assets and Liabilities, and the 
Profit and 1.oss Account for the year ending the goth 
June, 1892, accompany this Report. 

The business of the year under review cannot be 
called satisfactory, as against 58 tows in the previous 
there have been but 42 tows in this year, and the 
average earnings per tow have decreased from $53.58 
in 1890-91 to $43.83 in 1891-92, resulting in a loss of 
$290.03 in the year’s working. 

‘The suspension of the New Oriental Bank Corpora- 
tion, Limited, has unfortunately locked up the $087.52 
deposited therein. 

‘The tug-boat Yokosuka Maru has been putin thorough 
repair and is now in good working condition. 

‘Vhe Directors desire to express their thanks to Mr. 
Donald Fraser, who has kindly audited the Company's 
Accounts, 

The term of service of the present Board of Directors 
expires, and, as they do not seek re-election, a new 
Board will have to be appointed. 

Yokohama, sth July, 1892. 

R. M. Varxum, 
‘r. L, Brower, 
O, Ket, 
Yoronaus Towsce Corany, Lisiren, 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities on June goth, 189, 
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Assets. 

Trg Boat Voborwka’Maru 2. + $18,200.00 
Deposit in New Oriental Bank Corporation 57 53 
Cash with Secretary =. . eet 19. 

$18897.14 

Profit and Loss Account—June goth, 1892. 

ToWages. ee ee eG ETES Ib 
ToRepaes © 22 2 PD LD oF aggae 
To Working Expenses: 2 2ST aaa 
ToGeneral Expenses > 2) 2 Layo 
To Balance, carried to new account 1.) 337-84 

$ 2491.05 
By Balance carried forward July tst, 189°. 8627.27 
By Towage (qa tows). Se 843 BY 
Bydhterat eco site woe eh Se os to.04 
By Share Transfer Fees 3 FY LL 108 

$ aagt.05 

& 0. E. 
Yokohama, goth June, 1892. R. M. Varnes, 
T. Ly Brows, Directors. 
0. Ra, 





Uhave examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
with the vouchers of the company, and certify them to be 


erect. 
“Yokohama, July sth, 1892. D, Feast, Auditor. 


Mr, Lixpstey—I will propose the adoption of 
the accounts and report. 

Mr. Arnoutp—And I will second.—Carried. 

The Cuatrman—I have a fewremarks to make 
in addition to the report that has been presented 
by the Directors. You all know that during 
the entire year we have tried, 10 or 11 times, 
to dispose of the tug-boat Yokosuka Maru, but 
without success. We have tried to sell her in 
nearly every port of the East, from Tientsin to 
Amoy, from Tokyo to Nagasaki, but our endea- 
vours have not proved fruitful. At the presenttime 
we are trying to dispose of the boat again, to some 
men who wish to obtain her. But it was only this 
week that we saw the intermediary between the ven- 
dors and buyers, and a definite arrangement—per 
haps [ am a little too far advanced in saying definite 
yet—but on Monday next we shall have an answer 
from them, and most probably a definite offer, 
Twill read you the resolution passed at the last 
general meeting —“ The Directors shall have power 
to sell the Yokosuka Maru at such a price as they 
think adequate without reference to a general meet 
ing of shareholders.” We had hoped to have dis- 
posed of the boat before this meeting, but as we 
have not accomplished our desire we must leave 
it to our successors to do for the general benefit 
of the company. ‘The out-look for our business is 
difficult to foretell. It was spoken of most hope- 
fully last year, especially after having had 58 
tows, and it was then said that as every sailing ship 
would of necessity require towing in, our prospects 
were bright. Butit has not turned out as predic. 
ed, indeed, the other day, a ship came in who was 
more in a position of towing the tug than the tug 
of towing her.—(Laughter.) In conclusion, [think 
the thanks of the company are due to various 
shareholders who have kindly given us vaiuable 
suggestions. Mr. Hepburn particularly, has come 
forward with some valuable suggestions, and on 
behalf of my co-directors I thank him. The 
suggestions were all acted upon as far as it was 
possible, although no profit was derived therefrom. 
There has been some misunderstanding between 
the shareholders and the Directors during the year, 
but these are all settled now, and all is again peace 
and quietness. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions that may be puttome. If there are 10 
questions requiring answers, then the next busi- 
wess is to elect anew board of Directors. Will 
some one be good enough to make a proposition so 
that it can be put to the vote. 

Mr, Linpstey—As the sale is pending, Mr. 
Chairman, I propose that the present Directors re 
tain office until the matter is settled, or the boat 
disposed of in one way or another, 

‘The Cuatrman—Mr, Lindsley, you are very 
kind, and your proposition is really a vote of con 
fidence, but the Directors have made up their 
minds to cesign, and resign they must. It will be 
better for the company to elect three new Directors 
—men who are conversant with the business, which 
we are not 

Mr. Anwoutp—I think that as we are (o have 
an answer by Monday, the meeting had better ad 
journ until next week, or until the boat is sold. 
There is, [ think, no necessity to clect anew direc 
torate. I will put this as a prop.sition, as I think 
that to elect three new Divectors will do no good, 

The CHArRMAN—It is easy enough lo get three 
men —practical men—from among the share- 
holders. 

Mr. Hersurn—I will propose Messi, Charles= 
worth, Arnould, and Captain Weston, 

Captain Wesron—I must decline the honour, 
Brower—l propose Mr. T. M. Laffin. 
Larrin—I must decline. 

Hepsurn—l hope the secretary has noticed 
that T proposed Mr. Charlesworth? 

M:. Browrr—Ob ye: 
+ CHarLesworta—lI decline, but beg to pro- 


pose Mr. Hepburn, 
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Mr. Hepsurn—Bat I can’t serve, 

Mr. Arwoutp—I still think, Mr. Chairman, that 
it would be best to adjourn, 

Mr. Larvix—I will second your proposition. 

The Caarrman—Mr. Arnould has proposed and 
Mr. Laffin seconded that the meeting stand ad- 
journed till some day next week, will you kindly 
signify your approval in the usual manner, 

Mr. Linpstey—I propose as an amendment that 
the Directors be empowered to sell the boat, 

Mr. AnNoutp—That is understood. 

The Cuarrman—That proposition was made at 
the last general meeting and stands good. 

Mr. Lanpstzy—Oh ! then that is all right. 


‘The motion for adjournment was then put and 


carvied unanimously. 








VFOKOHAMA ENGINE AND IRON 


WORKS, LIMITED, 
SR REED, 

‘The adjourned annual meeting of the Yokohama 
Engine and Iron Works, Limited, tool place on 
Thursday afternoon, in the Chamber of Commerce, 
there being present Messrs. J. F. Lowder, Chair- 
man, J. Rickett, O. Keil, A. ‘I. Wats: C. Charles- 
worth (sectetary), R. J. Kirby, G. A. Fraser, S. 
D. Hepburn, J: H. Curtis, Dr. Van der Heyden, 
and C. Guisaan 


he CHARMAN said in opening the proceedings 
that he did not think it necessary to wait the usual 
half hour in the hope of more shareholders. putting 
in an appearance, as there were seven now present, 
He would therefore proceed to the business which 
was before the meeting, namely, the receiving of 
the report and accounts and the election of two 
directors in the place of those who had retired by 
rotation. He should refrain from reading to them 
the report and accounts as they had been in the 
hands of the shareholders for a week past, and 
doubtless all present were familiar with the figures, 
but he should take the opportunity of making the 
usual explanation which accompanies the Direc- 
tors? report. It would be known to all present 
that the Yokohama Engine and Ironworks Com- 
pany was the pioneer of the limited liability com- 
panies which had sprung up in Yokohama in recent 
years. During the four years that the company had 
heen in existence, the Directors had always been 
enabled tw present to the shareholders a most 
satisfactory report of the business done by it at 
the end of every twelvemonth. During those four 
years, too, the average dividend they had paid had 
been 10 percent. But now, for the first time in 
its history, the Directors came before the share- 
holders almost empty handed, except for the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. which they had paid last 
December, for the first six months of the year’s 
working. "The company was now in a position 
witich of late, unfortunately, had been common to 
all companies and persons in the East. The 
universal depression in trade, which had amount- 
ed to an almost entire stagnation in business, was 
the cause of the falling off in their receipts for 
that year. ‘They would be able to appreciate this 
more if he read to them the figures of this year and 
compared them with those of last. Their gross ear 
ings this year had been $63.876, against $96,237 
1891. ‘This wasa loss on the working account 
alone of $30,000 odd, which teally meant all their 
profits, The Directors could not blame themselves. 
for this state of affairs—they did not blame their 
servants, as the losses they had incurred weie entire- 
ly due to the depression in trade, They had done 
all they could, but they could not bring work into 
the Company's hands which did not notoffer itself, 
The Directors, however, had looked at the situation 
fairly and had done what could be done to retrieve 
their position, and this they found could only be 
effected by exercising the closest economy. ‘They 
had set about it by reducing the expenditure in 
every way. Seeing how the business really stood, 
the Directors resolved, and he hoped it would 
meet with their approbation, to discontinue the 
Kobe branch, The Kobe branch had been in ex 
istence for four years, and for those four years it 
showed a loss of over $4,000 per annun 
fiom the time of its inception. By closing the 
Kobe branch, therefore, they would effect a sav- 
ing of $4,000 a year. ‘The Directors also had 
seen their way to reducing the wages of the staff 
in Yokohama by about $400 a month; when we 
meet next time, therefore, we ought to be able to 
show figures accounting for a saving of between 
$8,000 and $g,coo. You will see from this, that 
your Directors have been engaged in bettering 
the company’s position, and that next year they 
hope to be able to present you with a more encou 
ing balance sheet. You will see from the report 
that weare indebted to ont Bankers tothe amountof 
$77,809 01. ‘This looks a large sum and is a very 





















































large sum, but there need be no fears entertained 
about it. Our buildings at Kobe are a very valu- 








able property indeed, and if the sale of them is 
not forced we hope to be able ta realise, if 
not the full sum of our overdraft, at least a con- 
siderable amount of it, If the sale of property 
can be accomplishd by degrees we hope to see 
our indebtedness to the Bank materially re- 
duced. This was, he thonght, all that he had to 
say advisably, if any questions were put to him 
he would do his best to reply to them, if there were 
no questions they would proceed to their other 
business. 
accousts. 

The Directors beg to submit the annexed Statement of 
Accounts for the year ending 3:st May, 1892. They regret 
that owing to a considerable falling off in the amount of 
business for the year a luss in shown on working account 
nf $3.374.01 which, with the Interim Dividend of 3°,,, paid 
for the half-year ending November oth, 1891, shows as per 
Profit and Loss Account, a Debit Balance of $7,274.01 
‘This amount has been written off the Reseive Fund, leaving 
a balance at the credit of that account of $10,225.99. 

Kobe Branch ince the beginning of the present year 
there has been very little business done, and prospects for 
the future not being at all encouraging, your Directors 
decided to close the Branch ; this was done at the end of 
May. 

Directors—In accordance with Article No. 74 of the Ar- 
ticles of the Association, Messrs. Lowder and Hepburn etire 
from the Board but offer themselves for re-election, 

Auditors. —Messts. J. Keil and D. Fraser retire, but offer 
themselves for re-election. 

G. Cuarteswortu, Secretary. 

Yokohama, July 13th, 1892. 











THE YOKOHAMA ENGINE AND IRON WORKS LIMITED. 
Balance Sheet—srst May, 1892. 







Dr. 
To Capital 1320 Shares @ $t00 si 130,600.00 
To Reserve Fund var ees Son 
To New Oriental ian Corporation Trevor 





To Wages for May, paid in June wm. 








To Rent for May, paid in June 25.00 
To Directors’ and Auditors’ fee: 600.00 
$219,252.68 


Cr, 
By Cash in hand, Yokohama and Kobe .. 
nity 








soe $ 


BY Property Account, Yokohama and Kobe 57:08 ).03 









Ry Working Plant, Yokohama and Kcobe 229757 
By Stock as per Inventories, Yokohama and Kobe... Br,Byg.at 
By Bills Receivable, Yokohama and Kobe s 6,209.02 






By Insurance, Unexpired Policies .. 











$219,252.60 

Profit and Loss Account—sxst May, +893. 

May 31st, 1892. 
Dr. 

To Bad and disputed Debts, written off. $365.33 
To Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees vi. 1407.00 
To Waxes and Working Expenses. 624260 $7 
TO RENEE esrneonrese sat 393.33 
to Depreciation of Bisit Wools, ete, 3749.71 
lo Depreciation of Buildings x 1y1c0.09 

To Interim Dividend joth November, 18)1, 39/08 
$150,009 oo necsrnne eccrine sist $88.00 
8 72353-25 


June 1st, 2891. 


Cr. 

By Balance brought forward from May grst, 2891.1... $1,185.77 
May 3rst, 1892. 

By Transfer Fees ....... 

By Gross Earnings in the year e 

By Reserve Fund ., 








Reserve Account—May gist, 2892. 
Dr. 


‘To Profit and Loss 


To Balance 8 rarer 












roan! 
$ 17,500.00 
By Balance . $ 17,500.00 
$ 17,500.00 
By Balance .... sue $ 10,025.99 





‘ecretary. 
We have examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 


with the books and vouchers in the possession of the Company, 
und find them to be correct, Meeetys 


D, Enstt} auditors 
Yokohama, July 6th, 1892. 
The Cuatrman—I may add that the Directors 
are very well pleased With the prospects of the 
Yokohama Engine and Tron Works. ‘They had 
some little handicap to contend with at the beg 
ning of their financial year, but this was now 1e- 
moved. They would remember that when the 
company slatted they had for manager, Mr. Kil- 
doyle. “But atter a while he left their service, it 
being his intention to leave Japan, The Director 
accordingly sent to an emment engineering firm 
» Edinburgh, or Glasgow, he did not remember 
which, for a competent man to fill the post of ma- 
nager, A man Was sent out; he was fully qualified 
and competent, and the Duectors were very well 
pleased with his ability, but he suffered from the 
disadvantage of not being familiar with the 
ways of the East. He was not sufficiently ener- 
getc and suffered also trom not possessing a laige 
cicle of acquaintances, a requisite to such a busi- 
fess position. Well, he had been engaged fora 
year on trial, furtunately for the company, for at 
the expiration of that period it happened that Me. 




















Kildoyle expressed a wish to be taken back in their 
service as manager, and they 1e-engaged him. 
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Under his régime the Yokohama Engine and Iron 
Works were giving every prospect of success. 

Mr. J. A. Frasen—As no one deems it desir- 
able to ask any questions, I will move that the re- 
port be adopted and the accounts passed. 

Mr. Warson—I will second.—Cartied nem. con. 

The Cuairman—The next business is the elec- 
tion of two directors. Mr. Hepburn and myself 
retire by rotation, but we offer ourselves for re-elec- 
tion, and as there are no other names substituted 
for ours, I think it would be in order to put our 
names to the vote and re-elect us. 

Mr. J. Rickert—I propose the re-election 
of the ‘etiring Directors—Messrs. Lowder and 
Hepburn. 

Mr. Kiray 
carried. 

‘The Cuatrman—I have great pleasure in mov 
ing the re-election of Messrs. O. Kiel and Donald 
Fraser as Auditors of the Company, and I have 
no doubt their election will be unanimous. 

Mr. Cuxtis—I second them.—Carsied. 

Mr. Fraser moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding and also for his explana- 
tion, and the meeting closed. 














seconded, and the motion was 








REVIEW. 
ae 
Kiuseé Saigai Ron (The Economic Struggle with 

Distress), by Dr. Paut Mayet. Translated into 

Japanese by D. Aoyama. 

‘Tue nineteenth century is remarkable for two great 
political movements, which though logically sepa- 
rate and even inconsistent, are yet in many respects 
bound closely together. The first is the struggle 
for individual liberty, the other for greater equality, 
or, as judged by one of its chief manifestations, 
socialism. The former struggle, from the number 
of martyrs who have died and suffered in its cause, 
and also on account of its practical success, has 
long been deemed respectable; the latter, however, 
has but lately acquired that precious badge. But 
though delayed, this last and highest touch of 
middle-class morality has come with a rush, and at 
present even a prime minister can say that we are 
all socialists now-a days. The most popular maga- 
zines, and some of the highest names in science and 
art, are associated with measures that from the old 
laisses faire point of view would be called social- 
The old charge that any given political act 
was in conflict with the freedom of the individual 
and private property has no longer the power of 
killing ; more evidence must now be produced to 
show why, in spite of the sacred character of in- 
dividual liberty and free contract, a given measure 
is inexpedient. 

Individual liberty and free contract are some- 
what like the young man who starts out full of 
hope to make his fortune and startle his friends by 
his achievements: they have not quite fulfilled the 
promises of their early admirers. ‘They have done 
wonders no doubt, as much of the material piro- 
gress of this century is called upon to testify. But 
they have not given the mass of people more 
leisure, or the labouring classes as a whole a com- 
petence. And therefore students of polical econo- 
my or of social science have met the complaints of 
the poorer classes half way, by proposing better 
measures for distributing and using the wealth of 
society than private property and free competition 
have brought about. 

Dr. Mayet's work on the Struggle with Dis- 
tress is an evidence of this new—if itcan now be 
called new—tendency. The real nucleus of his 
present essay is indicated by the title, viz., the 
struggle which the great mass of people have with 
the contending forces against them. Especially 
the Japanese farmers, the patient, enduring hard- 
working class of Japan, the backbone of the 
nation, are in an unfavourable situation. Floods, 
typhoons, earthquakes, fires, high taxation, are 
their enemies, and they are not making headway 
against them as they ought. The increasing 
competition of the Afeiji period has demanded 
qualities from the farmers which too often they 
do not possess. Private initiative and self-1e- 
liance in the midst of adversity are not sufficient 
to overcome the obstacles which are set against 
them, and between the tax-gatherer, and usurer, 
and the hostile forces of nature, not a few of 
the farmers are pushed to the wall. What are 
called the working classes, the farmers, the day 
labourers, the small shop-keepers, suffer in Japan 
from a variety of causes which have scarcely 
a parallel in any other civilized country. Is there 
any fundamental measure that will relieve these 
classes from their present position of risk and 
distress, and at the same time afford a secure basis 
for other reforms? To this question Dr. Mayet 
answers, Yes. The measure needed is a system of 
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national insurance against the various losses by 
fire, flood, typhoon, earthquake, etc. Such a system 
of insurance would on the one hand prevent the ex- 
treme poverty of individuals, on the other it would 
immensely benefit the industrial and farming 
classes by diminishing risk and strengthening 
credit, and would thus extend to them some of the 
advantages that the same classes in the nations of 
Europe and America enjoy. 

Dr. Mayet begins his essay with the old text that 
misfortunes are often blessingsin disguise. “Nearly 
all the present civilization of Japan,” he says, ‘is 
owing to the wise use she has made of the calamities 
that have befallen her from e to time.” It is 
to be expected that so accurate a student of Japa- 
nese history will not fail to give interesting exam- 
ples of this statement. He points out the tact that 
fruit trees were planted by order of the government 
to prevent disasters from floods; barley and other 
grains were added to rice to escape the dangers of 
asingle crop; colonization of sparsely settled dis- 
tricts’ was undertaken in consequence of local fa- 
mines; the great Nakasendo, as well as other roads, 
was constructed after one of the great famines; 
artificial banks for rivers, storehouses for rice, the 
introduction of draught animals and a hundred 
other necessary measures of the old Japanese civi- 
lization can always be traced to the work of the 
Government after some great disaster. Thus one 
improvement followed another until Japan was 
enabled to shut up her ports for 250 years and yet 
not suffer radically from her seclusion. In this in- 
troductory chapter Dr. Mayet gives numberless 
illustrations of his first statement, that Japan owes 
nearly all her present prosperity as a nation to the 
success with which she encountered calamities. 

What has been accomplished in the Afeifé eva? 
Much, There have been introduced into cultiva- 
tion newkinds of vegetables, giving greater variety 
and certainty to the general crop; foreign breeds 
of horses and cattle have been imported ; the Hok- 
kaido has been settled to a hopeful extent; farmers 
have been freed from feudal burdens; the land 
tax has been reformed; agricultural and technical 
schools have been established; scientific surveys 
have been carried out; canals and rivers have 
been improved; railroads have been constructed ; 
steamboats now run in all directions; besides we 
can mention such useful and indispensable factors 
of modem civilization as chambers of commerce, 
cheap post and telegraph, and many other inno- 
vations. All these reflect great honour on the 
Meiji period of Japan, but they do not, in Dr. 
Mayet’s opinion, touch the core of the difficul- 
ties that Japan is suffering from. 

Dr. Mayet gives the following as a very incom. 
plete list of calamities during the Meg#era: Heavy 
crop failures in 1868, 1869, and partial failures in 
1878, 1884, and 18895 destructive typhoons in the 
years 1885 and 1889; disastrous floods in the years 
1885, 1886, and 1890; heavy fires in Tokyo in 
1871, 1876, and 1881; a great eruption of Bandai- 
san in 1888, and lastly the terrible earthquake of 
last year. Besides these there have been three 
cholera epidemics, a rebellion, and a vast number 
of smaller calamities which, on the whole, affect the 
fortunes of a vast number of people. Since his 
essay was written there has been an extraordina- 
rily destructive fire in Tokyo, Such fires are more 
than an economic loss; by their interruption of 
business, their destruction of all ordinary relations, 
and the opportunity they offer for pillaging, they 
may be said to constitute forces that work dis- 
tinetly for barbarism, 




















‘The social disturbance wrought by these calami- 
ties—perennial floods, typhoons, earthquakes and 
fires—is not insignificant, itis enormous. Japan 
can never hope to bea country whose economic 
well-being is on a generous scale unless she finds 
some means of obviating these losses, Even at 
present many people live in a state of hopeless in- 
debtedness, from which a life time of arduous 
labour cannot relieve them. Nor can any mea- 
sure relieve them that does not establish credit 
firmly, and abolish the extraordinary risks on loans. 
Higher rates of interest prevail to-day in Japan 
than in any Western nation, partly at least be- 
cause the risk is so great. ‘The only measure that 
would meet all the requirements, diminishing risk, 
ce-vivilying credit, abolishing extreme losses from 
natural calamities, and thus putting Japan on a 
commercial footing with foreign nations is asystem 
of national insurance. 

Are private activity and interest, to which so 
much is left in the West, sufficient to meet the 
wants of the case in Japan? To this question 
Dr. Mayet answers a ‘decisive No. Charity and 
private interest cannot touch the greater calami- 
ties, and in the smaller ones they do not exert 
themselves. In the great fire of Tokyo in 1876, 
when more than 30,000 houses were burnt, the 
ridiculous sum of 2,932 yer was distributed. 
Another example is the late earthquake, when 
over 90,000 houses were totally destroyed and 
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over 33,000 partly so. Dr. Mayet enters into 
long and complicated calculations to show 
the ulter insufficiency of private relief for this 
disaster; in comparison with the total loss and 
distress all private aid must always be insigni- 
ficant. Nor is the present system of the so-called 
famine relief fund, at present the only large means 
of relief, adequate to meet the demands of the 
people. In the first place this fund can only be 
applied to extraordinary crop failures or others 
calamities, and not even then to compensate losses 
proportionally. It is in fact only a temporary ex- 
pedient to alleviate the worst cases of distress, 
and does not meet the less severe, but constant 
losses from season to season, by flood, fire, 
typhoon, or earthquake. Local’ calamities which 
scarcely find a paragraph in the newspapers and 
are not known beyond the provincial boundaries, 
affect the fortunes of a very large number of 
people, Anyone who is intimately acquainted 
with Japanese life knows that there are hundreds 
of people affected year by year, whose property 
too often finds its way into the hands of the usurer 
or rich landowner, 

One of the greatest benefits of a system of na- 
tional insurance over the present haphazard 
system is not directly mentioned by Dr. Mayet, 
although he hints at it here and there. The pre- 
sent system can never be reduced to a mechanical 
rule, as it were; it will always cause political strife 
between parties and different districts of the 
country. We have an example of this in the 
last session of Parliament, where there were end- 
less bickering and misunderstanding between the 
Government and Parliament as to the proper 
disposition of the relief funds for Aichi and 
Gifu. Nor can we ever hope that such contests 
will cease. Under the present system, where 
the relief is not adequate or proportional, there 
will always be a party of attack; the Govern- 
ment, no matter in whose hands it is, will suffer, 
and the victims of disaster will not be assisted, as 
they ought to be by the Government, in such a way 
as to avoid political difficulties. As an officer of 
the Government said to the writer on one occasion 
when the grants for the relief of the earthquake 
sufferers were under discussion : ‘ It would be an 
immense gain both to the Government and the 
people if this whole system of relief could be re- 
duced to a mechanical or business rule, in which 
there was no suspicion of favoritism, jobbery, or 
unfairness of any kind.” Now Dr. Mayet’s 
plan of national insurance is precisely such a 
system. Insurance is préeminently a matter of 
rule and business. All property is valued before- 
hand and the amount of damages is not difficult 
to fix, especially where over-valuations are not 
made. As we shiall see, over-valuations are not a 
source of danger in national insurance as in the 
case of private companies, and therefore, the former 
is greatly to be preferred for fairness and security. 
We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Mayet’s 
plan, if successfully carried into practice, would 
work much more smoothly in a time of calamity 
than the present system and would be a great re- 
lief to the Government. 

All insurance is based on the principle that 
losses, though they may be absolutely great, are 
relatively small in proportion to the whole mass of 
property insured. Thus let us take the case of 
earthquakes which are so striking a feature in the 
past history of Japan. To paraphrase Dr. Mayet. 
(1) "The destruction of houses by earthquakes is 
small in proportion to the whole number in Japan. 
The 120,000 houses destroyed in the earthquake of 
last year are only one sixty-fifth part of all the 
houses in the Empire. (2) Such calamities occur 
at comparatively rare intervals and thus the losses, 
spread over a number of years, could be met by a 
national earthquake insurance premium of a 
trivial amount.” 

‘These last remarks bring us face to face withthe 
fungamental question of a national insurance sys- 
tem, viz., its cost to each household and the gene- 
ral method of its application. Dr. Mayet takes into 
consideration the various kinds of losses in order, 
their amount, and the necessary cost oheach. 

Fire is the greatest single source of loss to Japan 
and yet, great as it is, it is only 3o per cent. of the 
total loss. Japan is probably unique among civil 
zed nations in having so many and such heavy 
losses besides the one great cause of fire. Dr. 
Mayet takes the most available information as to 
the number of houses burnt :—* In the three years 
1875-8 there were destroyed on an average by fire 
annually 30,910 houses, and in the eight years 
1881-8 an annual average of 40,497. To guard 
against any underestimate let us take the larger 
average; then the annual premium forevery too 
yen of loss would be only 524 sen.” 

Again, in the nineteenth ceutury there have been 
22 earthquakes, which De. Mayet divides into three 
groups: the first group contains 7 earthquakes in 
which 80,000 houses were destroyed on an average ; 
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second group, 7 earthquakes in which 5,000 houses 
were destroyed on an average; and the last group, 
8 earthquakes in which 2,000 houses were destroy- 
ed on an average. Allowing for mistakes and dis. 
crepancies, we can salely estimate that in every ten 
years one house in every sixty-five houses is de- 
Stroyed by earthquakes. To insure against this 
Kind of risk there would be required only 15 sen 
and 4 vin premium for every 100 yen of property 
insured. 

Scarcely a year passes without the destruction 
of several thousand houses by typhoons and floods. 
In this respect the number destroyed is very vari 
able from year to year. A computation based on 
the years 1881-1886 brings the average number 
destroyed in this way to 32,260 houses, and based 
on the entire 24 years of AMeq#, to 30,833 houses. 
For every 100 yen of property insured against this 
form of risk there would be required an average 
premium of 4t sen and 7 rin. Therefore, for every 
100 yen of property insured against loss by fire, 
earthquake, typhoon, and flood there would be re 
quired a total average premium of 1 yen 9 sen and 
5 rin and the principal condition of making this 
system of insurance successful is that it should be 
adopted generally and at once over the length and 
breadth of the country. 

In regard to reserve funds and the cost of man- 
aging this undertaking there would be no special 
digiculty. Some of the disasters like earthquake, 
would occur only at long intervals, during which 
the paid-in funds would draw compound interest ; 
no particular provision for reserve would be neces- 
sary. To meet the cost of management th 
would, however, have to be an additional charge, 
which in Japan, where salaries are small, would 
not be heavy. A liberal estimate, Dr.” Mayet 
thinks, is 25 sew per 100 yen. This would bring 
the total cost to r yen 343° sen per 100 yen. His 
general conclusion is that every house in Japan 
could be insured against loss by fire, earthquake, 
storm, and flood at an average premium of 1 yen 
34h sen per 100 yen of property insured, In what 
way this system of insurance can be carried into 
practice and what its effect would be are best told in 
Dr. Mayet’s own words. 

“The quickest and most general extension of 
insurance is a law making it obligatory. The 
obligato:y method is even at present adopted in 
the most civilized countries of the world, when- 
ever they wish to carry out quickly a general sys 
tem of insurance. In the last century fire insur- 
auice was compulsory in certain European countries, 
and compulsory insurance is still practised in paris 
of Europe. Why should not Japan adopt a system 
that was adopted in other States, such as Prussia, 
Austria, Saxony, Baden, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, France (Law submitted June 281i, 
1890), and Italy. 

“ Without insurance no one is certain of his pro- 
perty. The insecurity could not be greater than 
if no police or armed force existed in a country 
beset by bands of robbers bent on plunder. It is 
questionable whether robbers would plunder so 
many thousands of houses as are yearly de- 
stroyed by fire, flood, and earthquake’ in Japan. 
The Japanese people would not endure ‘oving 
bands of robbers, and they therefore cheerfully 
submit to the cost of police, justice, and prisons. 
Why, then, do they submit to a robbery of indivi- 
duals by the acts of nature? Why is there not 
sufficient public spirit to protect the individual 
from ruin by dividing his loss with the whole com- 
munity. 

“Insurance is a prerequisite of the security of 
property, of secure mortgage and of cheap credit. 
Bven in the large cities, where loanable capital is 
most abundant, the rate of interest on real pro- 
pertyishigh. According to the Résumé Statistique, 
Vol. IV., section 63, the rate in the large cities was 
as follows :— 
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For the year, 
Loanson real property. in Wecs, 1887. 








Per cent. Per cent, 
Amounts 100 to 500 yen. 1.27 15.24 
Below 100 yet vievciseeee  W45 sees 17-40 





As most of the loans are made on houses, and as 
the rate in the country is much higher than 
cities, we may put it that the average rate for 
mortgage loans is at least 18 per cent. Why is 
the rate so high? Because there is no insurance 
of houses and consequently no security. Every 
day may bring an earthquake, a flood, or a fire that 
may destroy the security of the creditor. Hasystem 
of insurance were established, house-mortgage 
banks could easily be founded and the tate of 
interest would in consequence quickly fall. 

And it is largely because this description of 
morigaye-loans prevails so extensively in Japan 
that a fall in the rate of interest is so. impartant 
both to the borrower and to Japanese industry as 
awhole, ‘The high rate of interest on mortgages 
is one of the great reasons why it is so high in 
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every other kind of loan. According to statistics 


we have the following facts:— 
Average for 






Atthe Loans on the Empire 
endof In house: Number of at the same 
the year. mortgage. Ken omitted. tate per Ken. 
FP tik, Sen 
9885 oe $ MD 3D ces $9,814 000 ves HL cree $2,693,600 
1B8g soos 3.and 39 sees 40,818,009 1 Bri792.000 
1885 3 and 37 342735,000 ... 3 37933% 000, 
ase 00 Same ay ENTE oee Sag OS Ts ieco 
From these figiwes, sincejthere is a great reduction 


noticeable in a period of four years, one would be 
apt to draw a favourable conclusion. ‘This would 
bea great mistake, however. Those who are fami- 
liar with the condition of the farming classes in 
Japan can tell a different story; they know that 
this falling off in the total amount of indebtedness 
is not due to repayment of the principal, but to 
failure of payment. The property mortgaged has, 
but two often fallen into the hands of the creditor, 
and in this way thonsands of once independent 
Japanese have became despoiled of their property ; 
they have turned into wage-earners or have 
increased the crowd of jimikisha-men in the large 
cities, The total amount of property that las 
thus fallen into the hands of the creditors a 
very large amount; according to the most avail- 
able statistics, it was over 16 million yen in 1894, 
over 8 million yen in x885, and over 10 million in 
1886, or a total of over 35 million yen in three years, 
Instead therefore of a decrease in the total amount 
of indebtedness, we ought to look for an in- 
crease in the normal condition of things. Had 
the borrowers been able to extend their loans 
under favourable conditic at lower rates of 
interest, the amount of their indebtedness, 
stead of decreasing at a ruinous cost, would 
have augmented at probably the same cate, and 
instead of 41,817,000 yen as the total amount 
we would have 77,318,000 yen, all employed in 
productive enterprises.” This is not a fanciful 
picture as many can testify, There is plenty of 
evidence that a large number of hardworking, 
steady Japanese farmers have lost everything 
through inability to pay interest on loans contrac: 
ted at usurious rates of interest. Indeed, well 
informed Japanese writers assert thatitis a re- 
gular policy pursued by certain money-lenders, to 
foreclose at a time of distress on the property of 
the mortgager. The latter is ruined, while the 
former fattens on the spoils. 

“If the Japanese people were aware that insur- 
ance is a’means of assistance in time of dis 
tress, they would themselves establish it, The 
significance of insurance in the civilized nations 
of the West ought to be better understood. 
Insurance is one of the most important supports 
of the material existence of European and Ameri 
can people, both of the individual and society 
from the cottage to the palace, from the workshop 
of the village workman to the. enormous*factories 
and warehouses of commercial centres. Japan is 
still wanting in this outgrowth of civilization, in 
this moderator of distress, in this foundation of 
the common well-being. Her trade and industry 
suffer from usurious rates of interest from want of 
solid credit. The want of insurance is a national 
calamity, The climate of Japan is peculiarly sub- 
ject to typhoons, to excessive rainfall, and to 
earthquakes. If this is so, the institutions of the 
country must adapt themselves to the natural 
conditions. Consequently it is a most super- 
ficial and untenable objection to a system of na 
tional insurance in Japan, to hold that Japan does 
not need what Europe does not as yet possess. 
What is meant by adaptation to the ciicumstances 
of Japan, if not this,—retaining and carrying into 
practice the core, the essential ideas, of Western 
civilization, though their outward form change? 
‘That the want of a system of insurance is a na- 
tional calamity is proved to the thoughtful observer 
by daily experience, but to everybody with the 
gieatesi distinctness by the occurrence of such a 
stupendous and heart-rending disaster as the 
earthquake of the 281h of October of last year.” 

The remainder of Dr. Mayet’s work is taken up 
with the practical application of a system of na 
tional insurance, the various details connected with 
rates, administration, etc. All these are most in- 
teresting, but too long for criticism. Dr. Mayet 
divides all houses into nine classes, the insurance 
premium rising slowly with the number of inhabi 
tants in each town or city. Thus in Tokyo, where 
the danger from fire is greatest the ratets natur- 
ally the highest, but in no case is the premium-rate 
higher than the rates of private insurance com. 
panies. As examples he gives the following 

1. A village cottage with thatched roof, whose 
nsurance value is 30 yen would have to pay an 
annual premium of 49 sez 2 rin. 

2. A house in Hakodate (53,000 inhabitants) 
wilh tiled 1oof, appraised at 40 yen would pay an- 
nually gt sen 6 van. 

3. A house in Vokohama (122,000 inhabitants) 
in the Japanese portion, with tiled roof, the walls 
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of wood, valued at 69 yen, would pay annually 1 
[yen 50 sen. 

4. A house in Tokyo in the district of Kojimachi, 
with tiled roof and board walls, valued at 100 yen, 
would pay annuaily 2 yen 51 sen. 

5. A dozo-sukuri in Tokyo in the most danger- 
ous patt of the city, say in Nihombashi, valued at 
1,000 yen would pay 2.03 per cent. premium or 
20 yen 30 sen annually. 

All ol these premiums are less in amount, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mayet, than those of foreign fire in- 
sucance companies. But the latter would insure 
only against fire while the former, though less, 
would insure as well against earthquake, flood, 
typhoon, ete, But in order to give these low rates 
the insurance must be compulsory aud national, 
that is, must not spend its resources in salaries for 
agents or in large dividends, ‘he system must be 
worked for the benefit of the people. 

If, however, there isa strong objection to a com- 
pulsory national insurance, for lear of injuring 
vested interests or for any other reason, a com- 
promise could easily be arranged. [t could 
be provided that the first half of the value of 
the house be insured compulsorily under the 
wational insurance system, while the other half 
be left optional to the owner to be insuied either 
in the government, or in private insurance com- 
panies.” Such a compromise would in no way 
be a hindrance to the development of private 
insurance companies, Oh the contrary, as the 
compulsory national insurance system would edu- 
cate the people to the idea of insurance, as 
they would then see its benefits brought before 
them, as a practical object lesson, there is reason 
to believe that private insurance would have a 
more rapid growth than ever. Moreover, private 
insurance would then necessarily be free from 
many of the disadvantages and imperfections 
usually accompanying it, as over-valuation would 
be impossible. It would therefore be profitable 
from every point of view to Japan to establish a 
system of national insurance. 



































Such, in rough outline, is the plan which Dr. 
Mayet ‘offers to alleviate the distress which the 
Japanese people now have to endure. The 
system is tadical and far-veaching, and, like all 
radical systems, there are many objections that can 
readily be brought against it. The most obvious 
objection is that this system would throw a burden 
upon certain people or districts out of propor. 












tion to the benefits derived from it, It will be 
said that the districts that suffer fiom flood, 
fire, or earthquake are more or less limited 








both in number and area, and the others cannot 
be expected to bear tie losses of the suffering dis- 
tricts. Is it fair to demand by compulsion 
regular premiums from people whose property 
is not likely to be damaged by inundations, 
or five, or earthquakes? “Even a compulsory 
system of insurance must have the assent of the 
great masses of people; it must commend it- 
self to the interests of all or neatly ails at this 
stage of civilization there can be no successful 
legislative measures which are objectionable to 
tie people. Compulsory insurance therefore can- 
not be forced upon the Japanese people by a few 
statesmen who see the advantayes that would 
follow to the whole commonwealth; the system 
must attract the selfinterest of each individual 
or at least of the great majority of individuals of 
the entire country. Is this original and funda= 
mental reform not likely to be opposed by the 
masses of property-liolders because they would 
fail to see how they could be benefited ? 

This theoretical objection to Dr, Mayet’s plan 
that the system would impose unequal burdens 
on different parts of the country and that cone 
sequently some people could detive greater bene- 
fits than others, is not altogether well founded. As 
he points out, no partof Japan is wholly free trom 
liability to loss from some sort of damage. Earthe 
quakes ave wide-spread and hardy less destuuctive 
in one part than another ; inundation and fire ave 
equally diffused, and it is not likely that these dis- 
asters will cease to be less frequent ot less wide- 
spread in the future than they have been in the 
past. Japan is peculiarly subject to a great variety 
of calamities, and corresponding measures must be 
taken tomeet them, Moreover, the whole tendency 
of modern times is to mitigate the extremes of 
fortune and to strengthen the bonds of society by 
diffusing its wealth.” Individualism and compe- 
tion are too severe in their action and tend to 
separate the distance between rich and. poor. 
They fail to attain their object. Iv Germany the 
Workmen’s Insurance Act is evidence of the soci- 
alizing tendency of the State; in England there are 
numerous evidences that the State interferes in pri- 
vale competition, and in the United 4a large 
party are in favour of measures even more radi= 
cal in this respect thay a national insurance systen 
Itis in harmony with the simplest dictates of mo- 
rality and religion that such measures as tend to 
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the general good, to the fairer distribution of 
wealth, and to the amelioration of the condition of 
the masses of society should be promoted by 
every means in the power of society. In this 
respect the Siate is a most powerful agent for 
good, If Dr. Maye’’s proposal to remedy the 
existing distress in Japan does not meet with a 
ready acceptance from the people and statesmen 
of Japan, at least one good reason may be given, 
namely that it is a little tov far in advance of the 
times. The Doctor claims that the whole drift 
of modern legislation, nay civilization, is in favour 
of its acceptance, and that he must be blind to the 
signs of the times who refuses to listen to these 
great measures of social amelioration because they 
interfere with individual initiative ot private com- 
petition. 















METHODIST EPISCOPAL CON- 
FERENCE. 
pasties AST 

‘The ninth annual session of the Japan confer- 
ence ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church convened 
in Goucher Hall Aoyama, Tokyo, on Thursday. 

The regular conference examinations for the 
younger preachers were held on Wednesday, and 
the evening of that day was devoted to the con- 
ference sermon preached by one of the Japanese 
members. 

The presiding officer for this year is Bishop W. F. 
Mallalien, D.D., who arrived on the steamer Gaelic 
just in time to reach Aoyama at the hour appointed 
for the opening session on Thursday morning. 

The introductory services were succeeded by the 
administration of the Lord's Stipper first by the 
Bishop to the presiding elders and then, Rev. J. H. 
Cowell taking charge, to all present who were 
thus willing to profess their faith in Christ. 

The Bishop having addressed the conference 
with kindly words of greeting, the regular organi- 
zation was completed by the election of Revs. I. 
H. Cowell and S. Kimura as secretaries, and the 
appointment of various committees. Rev. Dr. 
Daniells was introduced to the conference and 
invited to occupy a seat with the members. Most 
of the 64 members and probationers answered to 
their names at the roll call. 

The Ladies of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society held the first session of their conference in 
the Hall of the Girl’s School at 200 p.m, This 
conference has twenty-four members, not includ- 
ing the wives of missionaries who also attend, 

Under the lead of Dr. Daniells, a daily Pentecos- 
tal service is held at 4.30 p.m. the first service was 
well attended and proved to be a season of spiri- 
tual profit to many. The leader has had wide ex 
perience as an evangelist and is a firm believer in 
the necessity of every Christian having constant 
and intimate communion with the Holy Spirit. 

In theevening the Missionary sermon was preach - 
ed by Rev. W.S. Worden, M.D. Aiter the sermon 
there was a general discussion of Mission work. 


Friday morning’s session opened with the custo- 
mary half hour prayer meeting, after which the 
regular busiaess was taken up, the main feature 
of the morning’s work being the reports of the 
presiding elders, of whom there are seven, Rev. 
J. W. Wadman’s report gave an account of the 
work in the Aomori District which includes the 
northern end of the main island. The Hakodate 
District was represented by Rev. J. Wier. ‘Th 
district includes all the work of ‘the Methodist 
Church in Hokkaido, Rev. I. H. Correll then 
reported from the Nagasaki district which includes 
all Kyushu. One interesting item in his report 
was an account of an evangelistic tour in the Loo- 
choo Islands during which he baptized the first 
Christian convert in those islands on the 29th of 
last December. Rev, W. S. Worden reported the 
work of the Nagoya district, which covers the re 
gion devastated by the terrible earthquake of last 
October. That he could report progress in spite 
of such disaster was most encouraging. The Sen- 
dai District. was reported by Rev. S, Matsumoto. 
Alll the reports so far indicate progress. The bor- 
ders of the work are enlarging and its strength is 
increasing. There has been a special blessing of 
God on the workers in Kyushu, and it is earnestly 
hoped that its influence may spread until itreaches 
all parts of the Empire. The Pentecostal services 
every afternoon promise to be no small factor in 
helping forward the desired consummation in the 
Methodist Episcopal ranks. 

At 2 p.m, the Ladies held their public anni- 
versary. Condensed reports of their woik were 
read in English and Japanese and short addresses 
were made by Revs. Cowell and Matsumoto. 

The evening was devoted to an animated dis- 
cussion of the topic, “The Christian Chacch in 
relation to Japanese Customs.” 
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Saturday's session was opened with a most 
earnest prayer meeting, When business was taken 
up the reports of Districts were continued. Rev. 
Bishop reported for the Fokyo District in the 
ace of Rev. J. Soper, who is temporarily absent. 
The Vokohama Distict, which inclides the moun 
tain region of Shinshiu, was represented by Rev. 
G. F. Deaper; this ended the roll of Districts. In 
connection with these reports the character of each 
fully ordained man is passed upon and if a pastor 
he reports the number of baptisms on his charge 
during the year and the missionary funds collect: 
ed byh 

Rev. Y. Hiraiwa and Hon. S, Ehara, of the 
Imperial Diet, were introduced to the Conference 
as fraternal delewates from the Methodist Church 
of Japan (Canadian Mission), Rev. Me. Taft of 
the American Baptist Union was also introduced. 
Each of the above gentlemen gave ashort but effec 
tive address of pleasant greeting and were re- 
sponded to in appropriate terms by Rev. S. Matsu- 
moto and Bishop Mallalieu. 

‘There was an adjourned session in the afternoon 
the main business of which was the hearing of the 
reports of examining committees. ‘here were five 
candidates for admission into full membership and 
ordination as deacons. They had been on trial 
for at least two years and their examinations were 
favourable; being called forward they were address. 
ed by the Bishop in an eminently practical talk, im= 
pressing upon them the importance of the step 
they were taking, the higi privilege of being a 
minister of the gospel in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the need of being filled with love and 
perfectly consecrated to the Master's service. 

‘The Pentecostal service proved again to be a 
time of spiritual refreshing. It was followed by a 
social, got up by the Japanese, but greatly en- 
joyed by all. In the evening a platform meeting 
was held, Rev. T. Otake and H. B. Johnson be. 
ing the speakers. 

Yesterday’s (Sunday) services were of extraor- 
dinaty interest. The Japanese have been holding 
five o’clock a.m. prayer meetings with great profit, 
but the first regular service on the programme 
was the Methodist modification of the Agapé of the 
primitive church—the Love feast. A large num- 
ber of persons, both Japanese and foreign, bore 
clear witness to the ‘truth of Christianity’ and 
knowledge of sins forgiven, ‘This meeting alone 
would prove to any candid observer that the work 
of Christian missions in Japan is a grand success, 
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Atien a.m, Bishop Mallaliew entered the pul 
pit and, taking for his text the words, “ [am come 
that they might have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly,” (John. 10: 10.) preached 
a plain, practical and very eloquent discourse on 
life, He expressed the hope that he might help to 
make this verse one of the spiritual treasures of 
those who heard him. He dwelt on the authenti 
city of Johu’s Gospel and its great value as supple 
mentary to the other Gospels. ‘These are Christ’s 
words. Notice the scope of His thought in the con- 
text where He speaks of himself as the Good 
Shepherd, It is not for the Jews alone but for 
“any man.” [am glad he did not leave the 
Saxons out, nor the Afvicans, nor the Japanese. 
He would shepherd all the races. What a pri- 
vilege to proclaim the Gospel to this congrega- 
tion and feel that there are none here who 
may not be saved. Life is a short word but 
of great meaning, in fact indefinable. So are 
many other words. I asked a prominent elec- 
Lician to define electricity. His reply was that if 
he had twenty years of life before him he would 
willing give ten of them to be able to answer the 
question satisfactorily. In like manner the efforts 
of biologists lo define life are vain, The most 
stupid of utterances is the saying that matter pos- 
sesses all the potencies of life. It has not been 
proven, The only honest position of the unbeliever 
ts that of the Agnostic. Ido not know.” Con- 
sider two points. fe always comes from 
life. God being the original source. Second— 
Life has three characteristics. It always appro- 
piiates ; always assimilates; always develops. Man 

ssimilates ina three-fold way; mentally, physi- 
cally, and spiritually ; and it is what we,assimilate, 
not what we appropriate merely, that gives us 
strength. The human race would not have been 
propogated without Christ’s redemptive work for 
He says “I am come that they may have life.” 
Notice the words ‘more abundantly.” Even 
the physical life of Christian nations is better pre. 
served than that of heathen nations, The Lord 
by His Gospel has given humanity an uplift, and 
has written over life's portals plus ultra. 5 is 
true intellectually also, many a ten-year-old child 
of the present Christian age has a broader range 
of vision that the heathen philosophers of old, Most 
esperiaily is this true spiritually, The Christian has 
a knowledge nnattained by a heathen or American 
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sometimes I think there is no man so happy as Lam. 
1 was perfectly conscious of Christ's presence here 
this morning, while I communed with Him and 
asked His help in presenting the word to you. This 
world does not end life ; for God’s people it is more 
abundant hereafter. God’s plan was not death, as 
is proven by Enoch’s example, who, walking with 
God stepped off—deathiless, into the great beyond. 
When Christ calls, how earth and sea will thrill at 
his voice. Then ‘will be complete the glorious 
victory over death; a more abundant physical 
life. Intellectually also we shall continue to de- 
velop. We have not reached the end of any 
thing in science. Our unfulfilled intellectual hopes 
will be fulfilled yonder. So also in spiritual lifes 
we have the litle ill here, and the great river 
of Ife yonder. Our. spiritual growth will be 
unhindered there. TI now have such visions 
of spivitual things as I never dreamed of in my 
early experience. What will the heavenly de- 
velopment be? We do not yet realize the power 
of this salvation. 





















These are a few broken thoughts from the 
powerful discourse which needed to be heard to be 
fully appreciated. Rev. I. H. Correl interpreted 
at the close, with great efficiency. 

At2 p.m. Rev. K. Miyama preached and the 
ordination services were held, there being one can- 
didate, Rev. I: Beckwith for Elders’, and five Japa- 
nese for Deacon’s orders. The service led at 4.30 
by Rev.Mr, Daniells showed no diminution of in- 
terest, but rather a matked increase in power. 

‘The services of the day were closed by a most 
excellent sermon in the evening from Rev. Dr. 
Cochran, on the words, And everything shall 
live whither the river cometh” (Ezek. 47: 9,) in= 
lerpreted by Rev. S. Ogata, All felt that it had 
been a day of “good things,” a veritable feast, 
and sincerely (rusted that its influence may be per- 
manent and deep in the hearts of many. 











The session of Monday morning was largely oc- 
cupied with routine work, important but hardly of 
general interest. The Revs. H. H. Lowrey, of 
the North China Mission of this Church, G. E. 
Dienst, of the Hvangelical Association, and Eber 
Crummy, of the Canadian Methodist Mission, 
wete introduced to the Conference. Mr, Lowrey 
ave a succint account of the work in North 
China, reporting over 2,000 members in the 
churches connected with the Mission he represents. 
In spite of opposition and interruption of labours, 
on account of the late rebellion, there has been a 
constant growth, 


Mr. T. Noda gave a short account of his efforts 
to spread the news of salvation from sin among the 
thousands that annually visit the popular summer 
resort of Oiso. He distributes large numbers of 
tracts and leaflets, and, through the kindness of 
Dr. Whitney, has borrowed a teut which he has 
pitched in the convenient locality near the sea 
shore, so that he may hold services where the 
people are most apt to be found, He asked for 
help in carrying on his meetings and for financial 
aid. 











The Board of Church extension reported small 
collections during the year, but that it had been 
able to assist in the erection of two churches; the 
method being to loan small sums of money to aid 
such churches as are trying to build houses of 
worship, the sum to be repaid in ten annual in- 
stallments without interest. 

Twelve young men presented themselves as 
candidates for admission on trial, and were ad= 
dressed by the Bishop, ii a very pointed but 
kindly manner, concerning their need of a personal 
religious experience if they would lead and teach 
others. 

At two o'clock p.m: the Temperance Anniver- 
sary was held; the chief speaker being the Hon. T 
Ando, a most earnest and enthusiastic supporter 
of total abstinence. 

The half-past four meeting was so directed by 
Dr. Daniels as to be specially helpful to the can- 
didates for admission on tial, though his words 
were full of instruction and food for thought to 
every Christain labourer. 

‘The topic of the evening meeting was ‘ Chris 
tian Work.” Revs. M. Yamaka and J. W. Wad- 
man gave practical and suggestive addresses which 
were followed by a general dicussion, 








The early part of Tuesday’s session was occu 
pied with a statement of the condition of the Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Union, It has over eleven thousand 
members scattered in eight hundred places from 
Sapporo to Loochoo. About one third of them 
ave not Christians, Probably the daily readers of 
the portions of Scripture designated by the Union 
is between twenty and thitty thousand, as there 
are many who unite with the regular members in 
the readings, The Union is interdenominational, 
its sole object being to foster a careful study of the 
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tions which were brought to the attention of the 
Conference, and the preachers were urged to aid 
the Union in its practical effurts to spread a know- 
ledge of God’s word. 

Considerable time was occupied by the reports 
of the delegates to the General Conference, the 
legislative body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Its regular quadrennial session was held 
last May at Omaha, U.S.A. Mr. Y. Ninomiya, 
the lay delegate, made his report in person, but 
Rev. J. Soper, the clerical delegate, not having yet 
returned, reposted by letter. 

The twelve young men, who presented them- 
selves for admission on trial the previous day, were 
received after their characters and examination 
were reported as satisfactory. Even with this 
large addition to the working force, more men are 
urgently needed to supply the growing demands. 

The Rev. Dr, Cochran, of the Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission, was introduced to the Conference. 

‘The afternoon and evening were devoted to re- 
ligious services and committee work. There was 
asermon at two o'clock by Rev. S. Kurimura, and 
the Rev. Mr. Daniells led two pentecostal services, 
one at half-past four and again at eight o'clock. 

Wednesday morning was largely devoted to the 
reports of various committees. 

The Rev. J. A. B. Scherer, of the American Lu- 
theran Church was introduced, and addressed the 
conference in a few well chosen words, 

There was considerable difficulty in deciding on 
the locality of next year’s session. After consulta: 
tion with the Ladies’ Conference, it was finally 
voted that they should meet in Nagasaki, The 
statistical report was presented, and from it the 
following items are taken 


No. of Members and probations ....-.. 
No. of Baptisms duriny year (adults) 
No. of Sunday School Scholae ... 


Amounts raised by the native Church, 
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Church building and repairs, il 3,581.86 
General expenses... xyj46-42 
Pastoral support... 1,891.84 
Other benevolent purposes Sinecsne 1965486 





Wednesday afternoon and evening were occu- 
pied by committee meetings and religious services, 

Thursday morning the hearing of reports was 
continued. Among them we may notice a report 
in favour of a thorough revision of the hymnal. In 
connection with this, Bishop Mallalien offered three 
prizes of six four and two ye each for the three 
best hymns to be written during the coming year by 
members of the conference; and a similar set of 
prizes to the lay members of this or other Methodist 
churches in Japan, He added five yen more to be 
given to the writer of the best of the six prize hymns. 

‘The report of the Gokyo, a weekly paper pub- 
lished in connection with two other Methodist 
bodies as a religious weekly, was listened to with 
interest. Its subscription lists represents a cir- 
culation of 480, and as this is not large enough to 
enable the paper to meet its running expenses, all 
the ministers were urged to make greater efforts 
to increase it, This paper is doing a work of 
great importance to the Methodism of Japan. 

In connection with the report of the Publishing 
Committee of the conference, Mrs. Dr. Draper 
offered a prize of five yen for the best tract pre- 
sented to the committee for publication, The Rev. 
C. Bishop offered a similar prize of ten yen. In 
the Ladies! Conference the same prizes, have been 
offered. 

The memoirs of two workers who have died 
during the year were read before the conference. 

In the afternoon session ule hearing of reports 
was continued, That of the educational committee 
represented fourteen institutions in different parts 
of the Empire, girls schools largely predominating. 
That part referring to the Tokyo Ei-wa Gakko 
Aoyama was especially encouraging, a notable 
feature being the addition of an industrial depart- 
ment where students may help themselves and feet 
that they are earning their education, instead of 
receiving it gratuitously. 

The Japanese holiday on the 23rd of November 
was fixed as a day of Cluistian thanksgiving. 
The Bishop addressed the conference on the need 
of working and praying for a special Divine bles- 
sing, and on his suggestion the 3oth September 
and Ist and 2nd October were set apart as days 
of special prayer; the church at home will be re- 
quested to unite in these special petitions for a 
blessing on the work in Japan, 

‘The minutes were read, and, after the singing 
of a hymn and prayer, the Bishop spoke a few 
words of cordial thanks to all, and of earnest ex- 
hortation to the members of the conference, He 
then read the appointments and the conference 
adjourned sine die. 

The following are the appointments so far as they 
concerned the foreign portion of the body :— 
Aomori District—J. W. Wadman, Presiding Elder. 
Hakodate Districi—J, Soper, Presiding Elder. 
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Nagasaki District—I. H. Cortell, Presiding Elder ; 
H. B. Johnson, E. R. Bulkerson, F. T. Beck: 
with, Instructors in the Chiuzei Gakkwan, 

Nagoya District—W. S. Worden, Presiding Elder. 

Sendai District—S. Matsumoto, Presiding Elder; 
Sendai, J. G. Cleveland. 

Tokyo District—]. C. Davison, Presiding Elder; 
C. Bishop, Publishing Agent. Ei Wa Gak- 
ko—President, Y. Honda; Theological De- 
partment, J. Wier, Dean; M.S. Vail, G. B. 
Norton, Instructors, Collegiate Department 
—J. F. Belknap, B. Chappelle, Instructors, 
and of those who are not members of con- 
ference, J. O. Spencer, Miss J. S. Vail, and 
Miss H.'S. Alling, Instructors, 

Yokohama District—G. F. Draper, Presiding Elder; 
F. Olinger, Missionary to Korea. 











THE USES OF BAMBOO IN FAPAN. 
gee 

The second meeting of the first Session of the 
Japan Society was held on the rath inst., says 
the London and China Express of May 2oth, at the 
Society of Arts, Joln-street, Adelphi, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Charles Holme, F.L.S., a 
member of the Council of the society, entitled 
“The Uses of Bamboo in Japan.” Mr. F. T. 
Piggott, vice-chairman of the Society, presided, 
and there was a crowded attendance. A special 
feature of the evening was the exhibition of Mr. 
Holme’s varied. and comprehensive collection of 
Japanese articles made of bamboo, to which addi- 
tions were for the evening by Dr. Ande:son. and 
Mr, Larkin, ‘This interesting collection which has 
been exhibited at Warrington, isto be transferred to 
the museum at Kew. ‘The Chairman, in introduc- 
ing the lecturer, said that the only surprising thing 
was that Mr. Holme was the only person who had 
really touched the subject in the way of collecting 
utensils made of bamboo, because one’s first and 
last notions of Japan were connected with it, He 
supposed that in the whole vegetable kingdom no 
plant was put to so many and varied uses. He 
should have thought it was easier to say in Japan 
what was not made of bamboo than to attempt to 
catalogue the articles which were made of this re- 
markable plant. 

The Lecturer, who was received with applause, 
said that among the products of wature utilised by 
man there was perhaps no one that had been so 
extensively and variously employed as the bam- 
boo. Travellers who had visited those parts of the 
world where the grass grew had made frequent 
reference to multitadinous services it performed as 
food, medicine, in construction of houses and 
bridges, weapons of offence and defence. In 
household and personal requirements, it played a 
more or less notable part. To enumerate in detail 
all its many uses in various parts of the world, 
from Burmah to Madagascar, from China to Bra. 
zil, would be well nigh an endless task. Some idea 
of its great economic value might be gathered 
from an examination of the purposes to which it 
has been apply by the Japanese to supplied their 
everyday wants. In prosecuting their inquiries 
they soon found that in comparison with the Chi 
hese and some of the races of India, the Japanese 
had almost neglected its use in such important 
objects as houses, bridges, and boats. There was 
nothing in Japan like the native houses in India 
and Burmah made from ground to roof entirely of 
bamboo, or like the elaborate bridges made of stout 
bamboo which exist in certain portions of China, 
or like the fishing boats at Formosa, where hull, 
mast, and cordage ace all of bambou. It was not 
far Lo scek this comparative neglect on the part of 
the Japanese. Constructions made of bamboo in 
Iudia were very cheap. Good roomy houses, for 
stance, could be built for twelve shillings, but 
unfortunately they were not very serviceable. Two 
or three years was the measure of their endurance, 
and to last even this time they required a good 
deal of mending and patching up. Bamboo, with 
all its excellencies, was not suited to structural 
work in outside, exposed situations. Fortunately 
for Japan, it was not only favoured with bamboo 
but an abundance of excellent timber, the latter 
being so much better adapted to all important 
structural wok. Therefore it was naturally pre- 
ferred for such purposes. Nevertheless, the Japa- 
nese house builder used bamboo as an adjunct, 
In China paper was made of bamboo. In Japan 
bamboo was not used for paper making, a superior 
kind of paper being produced from another grass, 
The Japanese used sheets of bamboo in place of 
writing paper. In India a white mineral matter 
drawn from the bamboo was used for medicinal 
purposes. In Japan, however, it was not so used. 
It was necessary, he thought, to point out a few of 
the differences of the use of bamboo in Japan, as 
compated with other neighbouring countcies. They 
were thus able to see that the Japanese by no 












































means slavishly copied their neighbours in the use 
to which they put this material, but that they fol- 
lowed their own ideas, and only made it applicable 
to such uses as were suited to their own purposes 
and conditions of life. There were many varie- 
ties of bamboo indigenous to Japan. One species, 
only a few inches in height, covered the uncultivated 
portions of the country, very much tothe detriment 
of pasturage. Some vatielies grew to the height 
of 30 or 4o feet, with stems six or seven inches in 
diameter, and there were many species of inter- 
mediate growth, The peculiar properties which 
tendered bamboo especially valuable to man’s use 
were its great strength, flexibility, and lightness, 
the hollowness and boxlike cavity of its stem, 
and the ease with which it could be split into 
long, even, flexible lengths. It had, moreover, 
its excellence as an article of food. Collectors 
of Japanese objects of art know how frequently 
the labourer was pourtrayed either digging up 
the bamboo shoot or carrying it on his back for 
his wife to cook and prepare for himself and fami- 
ly. Opinions varied greatly on gastronomic sub- 
jects, and many dishes favoured by the Japanese 
required, to say the least, much education on the 
part of the European palate toappreciate.—(Laugh- 
ter.) But the bamboo shoot, when well boiled, was 
by no meausto be despised by a hungry man, 
whatever his nationality might be. The uses of 
bamboo might conveniently be put under three 
general heads: implements employed in agricul- 
(ure and the trades ; secondly, household utensils 5 
and thirdly, objects for general use. Mr, Holmes 
then wenton to describe in some detail the various 
implements made of bamboo which were used in the 
preparation of rice, tea, silk, &c. and 
dyeing, in baskets for traders and for fishing. 
Many of the articles, which the lecturer explained, 
were exhibited to the audience. Bamboo was used 
ina variety of ways—in the kitchens in the service 
of tea, in the arrangement of flowers, and in general 
house householdrequirements. Mr, Holmes thought 
it surprising that with the many ideas which Kurope 
had taken from the East it had not adopted 
bamboo for smoking. ‘The tiny Japanese pipes 
were generally supplied with a bamboo stem; the 
bowls and mouthpieces were usually of metal. 
Women's pipes—for, said Mr. Holmes, ladies 
smoke in Japan, and he created a little diversion 
by adding: ‘The sameas they do here ”—have a 
longer stem, and the cases in which they are kept 
are artistically made of bamboo. He then went 
‘on to speak of the use of bamboo for musical in- 
struments and for toys. Coming to the personal 
use of bamboo, he instanced fans, umbrellas, 
and hats as, perhaps, the most important. 
The Japanese umbrella was the most classical 
form of a very necessary object, We all knew the 
appearauce in London or Patis of a multitude of 
black or sombre umbrellas in the streets. It was 
not in any way gratifying to the asthetic sense, 
but in Kyoto, where the imported gingham had 
not yet been introduced, the use of the native 
umbrella seemed to lighten the highways in pour- 
ing rain as with a ray of sunshine. The lecturer 
then proceeded to give some miscellaneous uses of 
bamboo in Japan. Amongst other things he dis- 
cribed the nom# tort, which the lecturer caused 
some amusement by translating “ flea-catcher.” 
This ubiquitous little insect, he added, was to be 
found in Japan as elsewhere. He exhibited the 
article to ihe audience, and it certainly looked, as 
it appeared to the lecturer the first time he saw 
ove, more suited to catch rats and than fleas. 
The little bars of bamboo are half an inch apart, 
but the lecturer explained that the fleas were 
caught by smearing the bottom of the tap with 
bird-lime, aud the only object of the bars was to 
keep the clothes of the susceptible native, in whose 
sleeve it was secreted, from touching the bird-lime. 
In conclusion the lecturer said the Japanese were 
truly lovers of the bamboo. Their artists never 
tired of depicting its graceful form, or poets of 
praising it, while metallers, lacquer-workers, and 
potters fashioned their wares in imitation of it. 

The Chairman having invited a discussion, 

Mr. Okoshi, Japanese Consul in London, after 
complimenting the lecturer upon the interest of his 
paper, said that one curious thing was that the 
bamboo could be grown in private gardens. Still 
more curious to the European, perhaps, was the 
fact that bamboo was used as a family name in 
Japan. He could mention about thirty different 
family names called simply Bamboo. In other 
cases some adjective from the shape of the bamboo 
was prefixed, as Mr. Inside Bamboo, Mr. Middle 
Bamboo, or Mrs, Bamboo Under.—(Laughter.) 
The bamboo was so extensively used in Japan 
that some of them were even bor. Mr. Bamboo. 

The Rev. S. Coode Hore said that the symbol 
of the bamboo, according to the Japanese, expres- 
sed in English—Just Judgment, Noble Heart, and 
Devoted Sentiments. 
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at Kew, who hoped to have charge in future of 
this marvellous collection of bamboo products, said 
he was glad of the opportunity of congratulating 
Me. Holme upon his success in collecting such a 
comprehensive series of bamboo articles. The ex 
hibition of these objects would populatise and 
make more general the knowledge of this wonder- 
ful series of plants of which the bamboo formed a 
part, He thought the public were to be congra- 
lated upon the acquisition of such a rare collection. 

Mr. F, Satow asked the lecturer whether bamboo 
was used in the schools of Japan in a similar way 
that a kindred product was used in this country, 
and whether it had the same stinging qualities. 
—(Laughter.) 

Mr. Holme said that he would reply to the 
question at once. The Japanese were very gentle 
with their children, and the bamboo was not used 
in that particular manner. In China, however, 
the case was different. He believed there the 
bamboo was used to inflict very great cruelties. 

‘The Rev. S. Hore said that in one of the clas- 
sical books of China, he thought the Shi King, there 
was a reference to the ancient classical birch. 

Mr. Larkin said that in the year 1877 he had 
rather an unpleasant experience of one of the uses 
of the bamboo, which had not been mentioned by 
the lecturer. The Japanese Government had re- 
mitted the taxes of the land into a tax of coin— 
that was to say, the taxes gathered in rice were 
substituted for a tax in coin, The peasants were 
unable to furnish the coin to the extent required, 
and they were very perplexed and rose in rebellion. 
He happened to be in the neighbourhood at the 
time, and he noted that their arms consisted of 
bamboo spears, and most formidable weapons they 
were. The spear was pointed like a lance, and 
heated toa degree of hardness that it would go 
through the bodies of two men with a good thrust. 
As he ran in his flight to the sea, he saw the Japan- 
ese peasants thrusting the bamboo spears into the 
houses and killing many men. 

Mr. A. Diosy, honorary secretary of the Society, 
said that one use of the bamboo had not been 
mentioned that evening. It was really of Chinese 
origin. In the province of Kiushiu, on the Inland 
Sea, the custom prevailed in summer of having 
jn each house one or several bamboo cylinders 
made of plaits of bamboo, which people took to 
bed with them for the sake of coole There 
were no beds in Japan; the people slept on mat. 
tresses covered with quilts, and in hot weather 
Uhese were sometimes inconveniently hot. Two 
plans were adopted to obviate this—one was to 
have a cord attached to the quilt, which ran over 
a small hook in the ceiling, so that the sleeper 
could raise the quilt from his body at pleasure; 
but the mode most frequently adopted was to have 
this bamboo cylinder under the bed-clothes to 
keep the quilt off the sleepers. It was about the 
size of a human being, and each person took this 
to bed with him. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said 
he thought some attention might be advantageously 
givon in Europe to the use of bamboo for musical 
instruments, more particularly the organ. 

Mr. F. Satow proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which was seconded Mr. F. I, Edwards, 
and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Holme, in acknowledging the compliment 
said, with regard to the spear in Japan, it was made 
of aclass of bamboo that was solid throughout, It 
was common enough in India, but it was very rare 
in Japan, and only occurred in a small district. 
That was why he had made no teference to the 
use of bamboo as a weapon 




















NEW ORIENTAL BANK COR- 


PORATION. 
unde Kes 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘The catastrophe has been expected any time 
these last six or eight months, and, in fact, the 
bank could not have lived so long as ithas done 
but for the fixed deposit system. In its origin it 
was an attempt to build a new institution upon the 
ruins of an old, without clearing those ruins away. 
Besides its losses through banking in the East, the 
concern is understood to be heavily locked up in 
house property in Melbourne, and it has never got 
clear of the old bank’s commitments in Mauritius, 
where its difficulties and these of the Oriental Bank 
Estates Company have lately been aggravated by 
pure misfortune. ‘The immediate cause of the 
stoppage was the steady withdrawal of the fixed 
deposits as they became due.—Standard. 

Stoppage of payment is at last announced by 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation (Limited). 
For about eight years past it has been conducting 
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the ruins of the old Oriental Bank. Daring the 
period of ils activity it had obtained a large con- 
nection, and, until last year, appeared to be in a 
flourishing condition. To a number of good people 
Anglo-Indians and Scotchmen connected with 
the East—the suspension will be a matter of sur- 
prise, but to City men there is nothing surprisi 
about it. The Bank is known to have been ex- 
posed to a good many risks, Beyond incidental 
losses, there has been the fall in silver, which has 
not only depreciated the assets of the bank em- 
ployed in the East, but has crippled the financial 
strength of its customers, and so, indirectly, affect- 
ed the bank itself. Its credit having fallen, there 
was a natural disposition to withdraw deposits.— 
Daily News. 

‘The failure of the New Oriental Bank Corpora. 
tion (Limited) is in some respects the most serious 
financial disaster that we have had for some years 
past, excepling, of course, the liquidation of 
Messrs. Baring Brothers, which was exceptional. 
The institution has been in existence for barely eight 
years, and at the date of the last balance-sheet 
it had banking assets amounting to £10,801,000. 
It has, of course, suffered, in common with all 
Eastern banks, from the heavy depreciation in 
silver and the Eastern exchanges ; but it has also 
had troubles of its own through failures and unwise 
business on the part of its managers abroad ; and 
while its credit for some little time past has been 
much discussed in banking circles, its depositors 
have been gradually withdrawing their deposits. 
—Chronicle. 

‘The failure of the efforts which have been made 
to save the New Oriental Bank Corporation from 
suspension will cause a very wide widespread feel 
of regret, not only because of the serious gap made 
in the financing of our trade with the Far East, 
but also because the catastrophe is so obviously 
due toconditions over which ordinary business prud- 
ence and ability could have no control. It isan open 
secret that the Bank has been embarrassed to some 
estent by the withdrawal of deposits in consequence 
of the loss of confidence which has followed the 
decline in the gold price of silver. Such conditions 
must have embarrassed an institution whose capital 
is locked up to a considerable extent in silver- 
using countries, The difficulty of rapid realisa- 
tion of assets, great under any circumstances 
when there is a run on deposits, is of course very 
much greater when the currency in which they are 
tealisable is itself a factor of uncertain value. 
Moreover, the Bank has had to tace the conse- 
quences of the recent disastrous hurricane in 
Mauritius, as it has played a leading part in the 
finances of the island.—Manchester Guardian. 

It is only fair to those at present acting as 
managers, to say that the suspension of payments 
is more the result of the bad management in the 
early years after the reconstruction than of the 
mistakes which the existing executive have made. 
For example, the bank was involved by the former 
managers in the Gatling gun business to the ex- 
tent of £100,000, and it may be said escaped 
fortunately with a loss of only £12,000, and money 
has also been sunk in sugar estates in Mauritius, 
and over 4,700,000 is believed to be locked up in 
building land in Melbourne. Coming to more 
recent blunders, by no stretch of the principles by 
which joint-stock bank managers are undetstood to 
be guided could the payment of £20,000 in connec- 
tion’ with participation in a Persian lottery loan 
speculation be held justified. Itis a mistake, in fact, 
to assume that because this bank has lost money by 
sending gold deposits to be employed in the East, 
other India banks are in the same category. The 
better class of Indian banks have been careful to 
avoid exposing themselves to asimiliar loss through 
the depreciation in the Indian exchange. This 
has been avoided by keeping the rupee deposits at 
the Eastern branches and the gold deposits here. 
If the operations happened during a particular 
period to throw the balance of cash more to one 
side than the other, the manager would pause in 
his commitments pending an adjustment. It should 
be pointed out to those who have insured their de- 
posits in the New Oriental Bank (Limited) with 
other companies that they should enter into no 
negotiations with the bank respecting their claim, 
or the contract with the insuring company becomes 
void.— Times. 

Although the New Oriental Bank was known to 
be in a tottering condition, the official announce- 
ment of its collapse comes at a most inopportune 
moment. The financial world is not in such a 
strong condition as to be able to bear any diminu- 
tion of public confidence in the stability of securi- 
ties. Globe. 
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THE DOOM OF PARIS. 
er ole 

M. Louis Gallet, in the Nouvelle Révue for 
March 15th, gives a vivid picture of what may 
conceivably happen to Paris 1,200 years hence. It 
describes prophetically how, at that epoch, the Eiffel 
Tower was the only existing relic of nineteenth- 
century Paris, and even that was subject of dim 
traditions, no savant being able to explain the name 
with certainty, 

All northern Europe had been depopulated by 
the advance of the Polar glaciers—Germany no 
longer in existence, Russia had spread out over 
the whole of Asia; the United States of Europe, 
whose capital was Marseilles, included all the re- 
maining nations, South of the Mediterranean 
were the United States of Africa, with Algiers as 
their capital. Paris was as gay and pleasure loving 
a city asin the old days, in spite of the increasing 
rigours of the climate. There was scarcely any 
poverty and no illness—all possible microbes having 
been catalogued and exterminated, or rendered 
harmless by preventive measures—the doctors’ 
occupation was gone, Their place was taken by 
scientific chemists and professors of physiology. 
The art of preserving heali and appearance had 
been carried to such perfection that very few people 
appeared to be old, and the population, as a whole, 
was remarkable for looks, These Parisians—a 
composite race--consisting of the select survivors 
of the great northern catastrophe—cared nothing 
for art or literature, and very litle for musics 
though, occasionally, monster Wagner concerts 
were given in vast halls. There were no museums, 
picture galleries, or public libraries. ‘The very 
language was constructed on the labour-saving 
principle, and formed a species of spoken shorthand, 
consisting almost entirely of nouns and adjectives. 

No one read anything but the daily papers, and 
these were reduced to the smallest possible size. 
Political news, or the latest events of the day, were 
indicated in a few words. All comments were 
suppressed, nothing but bare statements of fact 
being allowed. ‘The old-fashioned argumentative 
journalists had been displaced by reporter-gym- 
nasts, the most distinguished of them being the 
one who had the swiftest aéronef and could reach 
the scene of events soonest. ‘There was hardly 
any street traffic. A few electric vehicles were to 
be seen, but the aéronefs, or improved balloons, 
worked by sails and screws, were a much more 
popular means of transport. They were of all 
sizes, from the large ones with ten rows of screws, 
of which there was a regular service taking the 
place of trams and omnibuses, to the small private 
ones, gilt and ornamented like royal yachts. When 
plying by night, and showing various-coloured 
lights, they glittered in the sky like a rain of stars. 

Then people were happy and knew it—which 
is rare. As long as no one spoke to them of God, 
or death, or love, which brings trouble—or the 
family, with its affections and trials, which are 
subversive of all peace—they were content, pass- 
ing through life with a philosophic selfishness and 
making it as enjoyable as their riches would per- 
mit. When the cold became excessive, the lower 
classes took refuge in the winter gardens—im- 
mense glass palaces, artificially heated, while the 
rich started in their aronefs for Algiers, or even 
Lake Tchad, which by this time was surrounded 
by delightful villas, her could be reached in 
a few hours; and many of these winter visitors 
were in the habit of returning to Paris once aweek 
to attend to their business. 

For some years past the cold had perceptibly 
increased in mid winter, and the snow had fallen 
more abundantly than in former times. Some 
exceptional snowstorms had been photographed 
in which the flakes appeared to touch one another 
and form a solid mass. But these storms were 
of short duration, and the snow had been melted 
by means of chemicals discharged from an ap- 
paratus specially designed for the purpose, and 
drained off through the sewers into the Seine. 
‘This year, however, after a week of exceptionally 
mild and spring-like weather, the sky was suddenly 
covered with clouds so dense that the summit 
of the Eiffel Tower was no longer visible. The 
public a@ronefs after a time ceased to run, but a 
few private ones were still about. 

The police then prohibited all traffic till the 
weather should change. The temperature was 
mild. A smatt breeze sprang up,—-then a white- 
ness was perceptible at the zenith, and the snow 
began to fall slowly in larger flakes, so that in one 
hour it was over 60 centimetres deep in the streets. 
The melting-machines at once set to work, and 
streams of water poured into the Seine. The snow 
continued all night, and in the morning it became 
evident that what had been looked upon as an 
event was going to prove a disaster. ‘Ihe police- 
men working the machines were nearly worn out, 
Aid Btioile; when a pale daylight was struggling 
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through the grey siy, it was discovered that 
the supply of chemical salts was exhausted. The 
snow fell all day; it was now impossible to make 
headway against it, and by the evening every door 
in the city was blocked. Towards midnight, a 
sudden gale from the north scattered the clouds 
and cleared the sky, the thermometer dropped far 
below freezing-point, and the drifts soon became 
a solid mass of ice. All who could, left their houses 
by the windows or balconies and made for the 
aévonef stations. There was a frantic struggle in 
front of the sheds ; there was now neither right not 
law, neither servant nor master; the stronger 
thrust the weaker out of the way and trampled them 
under foot. 


The aéronefs were launched—some disappeared 
from view in the gathering clouds, others fell as if 
pierced with visible arrows. Through the faubourgs 
extended black lines of people trying to escape on 
foot. . . . They were all frozen to death 
before they had gone more than a_kilométre, 
and the snow, once more falling thickly, soon 
buried them without leaving a trace. Within the 
city, all who remained of its six million inhabitants, 
had crowded into the square where stood the Eiffel 
Tower. The snow was already half way up the 
arches which supported the first floor. The city 
had already disappeared. There was no sound or 
movement of anything living in the air. There 
was acry, The Tower! The Tower!’” Many 
had not even thought of this refuge. The lift 
would not work—choked by the frozen snow, There 
was a rush for the stairs, and a fearful struggle in 
the narrow passage. Men seized each other by 
the throat, by the hair, revolvers were fired with 
scarcely a sound in the very air. At last the 
strongest made their way into the narrow ascent 
and climbed up and up, while the curl of the 
snow around them rose almost as quickly. 

When day dawned there were a few frozen 
corpses still clinging to the bars on the platform of 
the electric lantern. Paris was dead. 











Alliance and will leave shortly for home by way 
of San Francisco. 





(From tHe “ Sincarore Free Pruss.”) 
London, July rst. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, speaking 
at Edinburgh, declared that he had never re- 
tracted a syllable of his Irish proposal of 1886, 
and he leaves it to a Liberal government to 
settle the question as to the retention of Irish 
members in the British Parliament, 








[nom THE * an comencioe 
Madrid, July 2nd. 

Riots of greengrocers and hawkers have in- 
vaded the centre of Madrid and they force the 
stoppage of all business. 

They attack the Police and the latter are ob- 
liged to open fire, resulting in several rioters 
being wounded. 

‘The return of the Royal party will be deferred, 
should the rioting continue. 

Later. 

Their Majesties the King and the Queen re- 
turned from Aranjuez and were received with 
acclamation. 

The rioters in the Toledo Street have des- 
troyed the slaughter house in order to prevent 
the issue of meat. They have destroyed all 
lamp-posts in the lower parishes. 
the troops has wounded many. 

The Bourse continues paralyzed and specula- 
tors support the strike. 


Madrid, July grd. 
The additional municipal import on the haw- 
kers, which has been the cause of the rioting, 
has been suspended. Madrid quiet. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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[Reurer “Srectan” ro “Japan Mat..”] 


London, July 17th. 
The following numbers have been elected to 
the House of Commons :— 
Tories .scesesevses 
Unionists 
Liberals 
Irish... 
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74 
London, July 21st. 

The Liquidator of the New Oriental Bank 

Corporation states that the creditors’ claims 

will very likely amount to £4,500,000, and 

that they will receive at the utmost fifteen shil- 

lings in the pound. 


(“Sreciar” Tevecram To “ Japan Matt.”] 


Nagasaki, July 2oth. 

The Omi Maru has arrived here and been 
placed in dock. The survey shows that the 
principal damage the vessel has sustained is 
forward on the starboard side, the port side 
being slightly injured sixty feet from the stem. 
It will be necessary to renew twenty-five plates 
and straighten a few beams. 

The Court-martial on Commander McCurley 
has been concluded, but the sentence of the 
Court has not been made public. It has been 
stated, however, that the finding was favourable 
to Commander McCurley. 

Nagasaki, July 2tst. 

The finding of the Court-martial here has 
been promulgated. Commander McCurley is 
suspended from duty for one year on full leave 
pay. Lieut.-Commander J. W. Rich, late of the 
Palos, has been appointed commander of the 
Alliance ; and Lieut.-Commander John J. Hun- 
ker, late of the A/arion, has been appoint- 





ed Commander of the Pa/os. A number of 


short service men are being draftey Trem the 
Digitized by OC 





CHESS. 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuess Epitor.) 


Sotution or Prosiem No, 26, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
i-KttwoR5 

1—KxR 
2—Kt to B 5 dis. ch. mate 

1-K to B4 
2—Q to Kt 4 mate 

I-RXR 
2—Ktto Kt 3 mate 

1—-RtoBg 
2—R to Q 4 mate 

I—Rto Kt 4 
2—Kt to B 6 mate 

I—R X Kt or P 


2—Q to K R sq. mate 
1—Kt moves, 
2—-R x R mate. 


Correct solutions received from W. H.S., Di- 
gamma, Ed. B., Scacchi., Omega, and O. Balk. 


Additional correct solution of Problem No. 25 
received from J. D., and J. W. E. 





Propiem No. 28. 
By J. A. W. Howrer. 


waite, 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


The following is the last game played in the 
Steinitz-Tchigorin match. Its surprising termina 
tion decided the match in the Champion's favour. 
If M. Tschigorin had won the game the score 
would have stood at 9 points each and the match 
would have been diawn, We take the game as 
well as the appended table of results from the 


te” Magazine :— 
) 


The firing of |, 





KING’S GAMBIT. 


wire. BLack. 
Techigorin. Steinitz. 

1-PioK4 IP to K 4 

2—P to K B 4 2—P x P 


3—-Kito KB3 3—Kt to K B3 


An old defence long set aside as yielding the 


second player no more than an even game. 








4—PtoK 5 4—Ktto Rg 
5—Bto K 2 5—P 0 K Kt3 
... Here, however, Mr, Steinitz leaves the beaten 
edited move being 4... P—K Kt 4. 
6—P 0 Q4 6—B to Kt 2 
7—Castles, 7—P 10 O3 
B—Kt to B3 8—Castles. 
9—Kt to K'sq. 
Unsatisfactory, considering that it leads almost directly to the 
exchange of Queens. 9 P x P is the alterative. 
o—P x P 
10o—B x Kt 1o—P x B 
11—P x P mu—OxOQO 
12—Kt x Q 12—Re to B 3 
13—B x P 13—B to Bg 





wot. Ktx P would give Black a very good 
cnougii! the bringing this’ Bishop into play wow 
merely complicates matters with benefit to White, 
1g—Kt to K 3! 14-Bto K 5 
15—Kt to B3 
From this point up to his failure in the end, M. Tschigorin 
Barstnely. Biack cannot take thie Knight end then the Ring's 
awn, without losing one at least of his Own Pawns in retarae 


15—K R to K sq. 








16—Kt to Kt 5 16—B to Kt 3 
17—KtwQ§ 17—B x KP 

If 17... Q R—Bsq.; 18 P—K 6 might well 
18—Q Ki x P! 18—B x Kt 
19—B x B 19—9 R to Beq. 
20—B to Kt 3 20—Kt to Q 5? 
21—P to B3 21—Ktto R7 ch. 
22—K to B2 22—P to R5 





...csinBlack’s object, as indicated by the moves 
ight, should now be to tid himself of the adverse His 
itis just possible that Mr. Steinitz failed to see that the 


23-B toQ 6! 23—Kt to Q 5 
vgn omneceasary sacri 
Be ROG SNS ERO, 





hop. 
Pawn could be refused. 





i 

Para) 

Black's game is not lost. 
24—P x Kt 
25—K to Kt sq. 
26—Q Rio K sq! 


24—R to B7 ch. 
25—K R to K7 
20—R x Kt P’ch, 





27—K to R sq. 27—K to Kt2 
: I 9) ..y Rx Kt White mates in three. 
28—R to K 8 28—P to By 


29—Kt to K 6 ch. 


There being no mate to be had, White compromises his 
much by all this. imselt 


29—K to B3 
30—R to K7 go—K R to K7 
3I—P 005 3I-Q RwWQ7 


which pats a period to th 
id stil leave White wit 





32—R X R Pch. 










33—Resigns. 
TABLE OF RESULTS. 
bain Namber 
No. Oren, ctmoves «= Winwes, 
schigorin (1+ 
entire 








= Gambi 


Knights Defence... 








A protest has been issued by the Scottish Homa 
Rule Association against the misuse of national 
names, and drawing attention to certain articles of 
the Treaty of Union between Scotland and Eng- 
land, showing that Scotland and England entered 
into a Union upon perfectly equal terms, as both 
surrendered their separate names in favour of a 
joint title—viz., Great Britain, But of late years, 
it is stated, there had sprung up an evil habit of 
using, both in the press and on the platform, the 
words “ England” and “ English ” for the “ British 
Empire” ana the ‘British people.” This habit 
was an insult and injury to the Scotland people, 
and an offensive piece of arrogance on the part of 
all those who used the terms, and against this 
insult to the Scottish people the Association entered 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
= 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Shanghat, 3 
pecN.Y.K. Friday, July 29th 





from Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From (anada,&c. per C. P.M.Cu. 
From Hongkong. per P, & 0. Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co, 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Loyd 
From America... per O, & O. Co 


Sunday, July 24th.* 
Sunday, July gist + 
Sunday, July 31st 
Sunday, Aug. 7th. 


Wed'day, Aug. soth, 
Thursday, Aug, vith 








City of Rio de Taneiro left Hongkong on July 1th. + Empras 
of China left Vancouver on July 18th, The English mail is on 
board the steamer Macduff. 





THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 






For Shanghai, 
Kobe, ‘and $ per N.V.K Tuesday, July 26th. 
Nagasaki ... mutes 

For America...... per P.M.Co, Thursday, July 28th 


per M. M. Co. 
er O.& O. 00 
 perC. P.M. Co. 


. per N.D. Lloyd. 


Sunday, July 3rst. 
; Sunday, Aug. 7th. 
for Canada, Monday, Aug. 8th. 
For 


Europ 
Hongkong... 





Friday, Aug. rath. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
eS Cae Es 
ARRIVALS. 


Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
16th July,—Kobe 15th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
16th July,—Otaru and ports r2th July, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
17th July,—Hongkong mith July, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
17th July,—Hongkong vid ports gth July, Mails 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 17th July,—Hongkong vid’ ports gih 
July, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Fingal, British ship, 2,510, Fulmore, 19th July,— 
Kobe, ‘Tea.—Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 19th 
July,—Kobe 18th July, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
‘Thompson, roth July,—Otaru and ports 1gth 
July, General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Devawongse, British steamer, 1,057, Anderson, 20th 
July,—Hongkong via ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Caulill & Co 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 2oth 
July,—Moji 18th July, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
2st July,—Yokkaichi vid Handa 20th Jul 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kintuck, British steamer, 2,312, W. S. Thomson, 
21st July,—London via ports, General.—W, 
Strachan & Co. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 21st 

uly,—Tacoma, Wash. vid Victoria, B.C., rst 
jaye General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, F. 
Brown, 21st July,—Kobe 20th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Thermopylae, British bark, 948, Winchester, 22nd 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., 2nd June, Lumber.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Salasie, French steamer, 4,016, A. Paul, 22nd July, 
—Marseilles 12th June, Hongkong’ 14th July, 
Shanghai 17th, and Kobe 21st, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
2end July,—Handa atst July, General.—Nippon 
Yusei Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22nd July,—Otacu and ports 18th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 












































DEPARTURES. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
16th July,—Oiaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Mascotie, British steamer, 2,017, Jas. Ross, 16th 
July,—Portland, Oregon vid Vancouver, B.C., 
General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Atashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 16th 
July,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Brown, 
17th July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon’ Yusen 
Kaisha. q 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Bevilaqua, 17th 

Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R, 18th July,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and 
General.—Fvazar & Co. 
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Aigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, J. Jones, 18th 
July,—Manila via ports, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
18th July,—Otaru and ports, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,872, Cumming, 
18th July,—London via ports, General,—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
18th July,—Kobe, General,—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
19th July,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
19th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 21st 
July,—Otarn and ports, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. * 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese 
Thompson, 21st July,—Kobe, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pathan, Biitish steamer, 1,763, Wright, 21st July, 
Hongkong vid ports, “General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Devawongse, British steames, 1,057, Geo. Anderson, 
22nd July,—Tacoma, Wash, vid Victoria, B.C., 
Tea and General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 22nd 

uly,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Swift (5), gunboat, Captain R. D. Bruce, 22nd 
July,—Hakodate and Otaru. 

Yamashivo Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,512, F. 
Brown, 22nd July,—Hakodate, General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
23rd July,~Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 23rd 
July,—Hongleong vid ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & C 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Mitke Maru, from Kobe: 
=Mr. Denys Larrieu, Mr. Miura, and Mr. J. 
Shimomura in cabin; 9 passengers in steerage. 
For Otaru: Miss Rosina Smith in cabin; 8 pas: 
sengers in steerage. For Hakodate: 1 passenger 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Mart, from Otaru 
and ports:—Captain F, Devenish in cabin; 25 
passengers in steerage, 
man steamer Nuernberg, from Hong. 
i—De. Runkwitz, Mr. A. Epler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowden, Mr. Ying Chee, and Mr. Ab Yow 
in cabin 5 32 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Brilish steamer Ancona, 
vid ports:—Mr. Jones, Miss E. Jones, Messrs. 
David Kennedy, Borlokoff, Kornkoff, Simerman, 
Pearce, Forchuey, and J. W. Nicolle in cabin, 





steamer, 1,342, 
General.—Nip- 











from Hongkong 





M. | Disembarked at Nagasaki: Mr. Chas, Chamber. 


lain, R.M.LLL, in cabin, Disembarked at Kobe: 
Misses Falconer, Benham, Ricketts, and Wood 
(2) in cabin, 

Per British steamer Empress of India, trom 
Hongkong vid ports:—Mr. F. B. Aubert, Mr. G. 
C. Benton, Mr. ‘T. Brown, Rev. Mr. and Mrs, 
Broudram and family, Mrs. Butler, Rev. Mr, and 
Mrs. Brown and family, Rev. Me. and Mrs, G. 
Chapman, Mr. Chambers, Rev. Mr. and Mrs, G. 
Campbell and family, Mr. and Mrs. G, Clarke, 
Mr, and Mrs, Cole, Mr. Cho Tai Ving, Mr. Ching 
Yung Peng, Mr. M, B, Drunell, Mv. J. C. Ed 
monds, Dr. Edkins, Miss K. Tristram, Me. and 
Mrs. Fagg, Mr. W. G. Gibson, Mrs., Miss, and 
Master Hannen, Mr. Hawes, Mv. A. H. Heath, 
Miss Howe, Mr. FE, Knaudt, Mr. F. H. Larenz, 
Miss L. Lovell, Dr. and Mrs. Matier, Dr. and 
Mrs, Mills and family, Mr. H. A. J. Macray, Mr, 
J, MacKenzie, Dr. Noble, Mr. H. Ogilvie, Mc. 
Pander, Captain Ratallick, Mr. J. Schild, Mr. T. 
Stewart, Miss She Me Yun, Mr. O. Stubel, Mr. 
and Mrs, Theodore, Colonel Wilbraham, Mr. H. 
S. Wilkinson, Mr. Wei Loong Ching, Miss Wu 
Ida, and Rev. Dr. Vincent in cabin; Mrs. Blach= 
ford and family, Mrs. Burke, family, and amah, 
Mr. F. W. Chamberlain, Mr. Lueng H. Nom, 
Miss W. Kusuzi, Mr. Win, Spiers, and Me. P. R. 
S. Vincent in second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs, T. Honda, R. Kazikawa, and A. H. 
Bottentieim in cabin ; Mr. G. Mori in second class, 
and 37 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Otaru “and ports :—go passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Devawongse, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Mr. J. A. Reynolds in cabin, For 
Victoria: Mr, P./A. Nicolle in cabin. For Cana. 
dian ports: 36 Chinese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 


gle 





























Kobe :—Mr. Tatsuoka Shorin in second class and 
41 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Salazie, from Marseilles vid 
ports:—Mr. G. Mitsukuri, Mr, Sakata Sadaleatsu, 
Mrs, Morioka Kin, Mrs. Woomay, Mr. Bregnot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, Mr. Mrs., and Miss J. 
Bredon and amah, Mr. 'Odon Vinais, Rev. H. B. 
Price and family, Mr. O. Rizetti, and Mr. Gold. 
stein in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Otaru: 
For Hakodate: Rev. J. Batchelor in cabin, 
For Oginohama: Captain T. H, James in cabin, 
For Yokohama: Mr, and Mrs, Haight and infant, 
Messts. S. Iwata and H. Wakabayashi in cabin} 
42 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco 
vid Honolulu :—Miss Kthel Hawkins, Mc. G. C. 
Greenhill, Mc. H. Jaeger, Mr. I.Sorokin, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Allen, Mrs. A. Carter, Mrs. J. Sherwood, 
Rev. W. KX, Azbill, Mr. and Mrs, Schwabach, Mr. 
C,H, Wilson, Mr. E, Rochette, Miss Cross, Mr. 
R. M.H. Woodburn, Mr. and Mrs. Deakin and 
son, Dr. S. Porges, Mr. and Mrs. J 
Rev. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, M 
n, Mr. L. Bouquet, Mr, A. 
n, Mrs. Howell, Mrs, J. Susman, 
Messrs. F. W. Jaeger, C. H. Hinton, H.N. Read, 
S. Mylius, G. H. Johnstone, Wm, Hassland, and 
J. Rissmier in cabin, 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vié 
Kobe:—Messrs. Remedios, W. J. Robinson, E. 
Andreis, Odon Vinals, Mrs, Yano Katsu Messrs. 
Utera, Stuart Smith, Sailley, Caillol, Lacaze, de 
Fancouval, L, Hodney, Mr. and Mrs, Reynaud, 
Mr. Swithinbank, Mr. A. Norkeit, Miss Burnett, 
and Mr. J. Sarda in cabin, 

Per British steamer Empress of India, for Van- 
conver, B.C.:—Mr. Blumenstein, Mr. J.C. Benson, 
Rev. Mr. Britten, Rev, Mr. and Mus, Bassett, 
Rey. Mr. and Mrs, Brown and family, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandon, Mr. H. Bishop, Mr. Brown, 
Mrs, Butten, Mr. and Mrs. Cole, Mr. C. A. 
Cheerkoff, Mr. Wei Long Ching, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, Lieut, Currey, R.N., Mr. Chambers, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Clark, Mis. Campbell and family, 

Dickson, Mr. D. De Vitre, Mr. De 
Guerville, Mr. T. G. Dolbisheff, Lady Grey Eger- 
ton and maid, Miss Egerton, Mc, Evans, Mr. J. 
C. Edwards, Mr. Edkins, Miss Gooderham, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner, 3 children, and amah, Mr, 
Gibson, Mr. Giles, Miss Goldie, Mr, A. H. Heath, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hargreaves and child, Mr. A. 
T. Hall and servant, Mc. G. W. Hill, Lieut, Hall, 
R.N., Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Hawes, Miss Howe, Miss 
Wa Ida, Mr, Iewin, Miss K,'V. Johnson, Prof, 
Janson, Mr. and Mrs. Keswick, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Landon, Miss Landon, Mr. and Mrs, 
Leary, Miss Lund, Captain Lewis, Mr. Ley, Dr. 
Muller, Mr. Moffett, Mr. T. Mackenzie, Mr. H. 
R. Miller, Madame Meyerhoff, Mrs, W. R. H. 
Martin, Master L. ‘T, Martin, Me. Hl A. J; 
Macray, Lieut. Mogeridge, R.N., Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs, Mills and 3 children, Dr. and Mrs, Matier, 
Mr. A. L. Norrie, Dr. Noble, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Pfaff, Mr. Chen Yung Peng, Mr. Pander, Miss 
Rothweiler, Mr. Savage, Mr. Strachan, Mr, 
Sutherland, Mr. Lespinard Stewart, Mr. Strauss, 
Miss Thompson, Mrs. Turnure, Miss ‘Turnure, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Trowbridge, Master E. K- 
Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore, Mr. S. W. 
Unjenin, Mr. Vogel, Rev. Dr. Vincent, Mr. Wil. 
kinson, Miss Shie Mei Yu, and Mr. Cho Tai 
n cabin; Mr. Budd, Mrs. Burke, 2 children, and 
amah, Mrs. Blachford and 4 children, Mr. Blun- 
dell, Mr. Chown, Mr. Hoskins, Mr. Kikuchi, Mr. 
Roubothan, Mr. Spiers, Mr. Tweedale, and Mr. 
Vincent in second class, 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, for Hongkong 
vid ports:—Miss Forder and 3 children of Mr. 
Barrie, Mr. Chung Sing, Me. and Mrs, Hoechter, 
Mr. Th, Sansen, and Mr. ‘Th. Truka in cabin; 17 
Chinese on deck. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. J. F, Lowder and maid, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. 
Hinton, Miss D. Fitzgerald, Major-General Pal. 
mer, R.E., Captain Devenish, Messrs, F. H. 
Loring, W. Whymark, H. J. Marshall, A. Asano, 
and. F. Faichney in cabin; Messrs. Miyokuchi, 
Kiyoki, Ninomiya, Shigeoka, Namsu, and Oyama 
and child in second class. For Shimonoseki: Mr. 
and Mrs. Imadate and Mr. H. Rumschottell in 
cabin, For Nagasaki: Dr. H. N. and Miss Cobb, 
Mis. H. H. Barnett and son, and Miss Vince! 
cabin; Mrs. Taga, Messrs. Maruyama and T, 
Silverman in second class, For Shanghai: Messrs, 
H. Sylva and F. B, Aubert in cabin and 79 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:-—Mr. Stanbury, Captain Reynolds, Major 
and Mrs. Selfe, Captain and Mrs, Palmer, Mrs, 


























































Cavendish, Captain and Mrs, Donohue, and Miss 
Thompson in cabin, 
Original trom 
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CARGOES. LATEST COMMERCIAL. EXPORTS. 
Per French steamer JWatal, for Shanghai vid -—— -e RAW SILK. 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 420 bales; Waste IMPORTS Our last issue was of the 15th instant, since 


Sill for France, 16 bales. 
Per British steamer Empress of India, for Van- 


couver, B.C, :— 


TEA. 



































CANADA, AND WEST, ANDEAST. COAST. TOTAL 
Hongkong n — 55 66 
Amo: eT) ey 
Foochow. 2,360 - 4,190 — 3,550 
Shanghai Br 24308 3,358 
Macao. - = aa 6p 8 
Hankow 125 — sho 3873 
Hyogo .. - 573 251304256 = 3,959, 
Yokohama... 3.40" 15652 15124 386,305 
Total wu. 7401 3.782 75672 305 19,160 
SILK. 

New YORE. OTHER CITIES, TOTAL. 

Hongkong & Canton 100. wun — 100 
Shanghai. tafe ana — 1434 
Yokohama 277 ie 2277 
Total .ssssesse see st = su 





Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Silic for France, 264 bales; Waste Silk, 
87 bales. 





REPORTS. 


The British schooner Esmeralda, Captain Harri 
son, report: Left Guam the 29th June at 6.30 
a.m.; had strong winds with heavy squalls. Av. 
chored off Rota the goth at 10.30 p.m. and left the 
Ist July at 7.30 p.m.; had fresh breeze with terrific 
squalls and rain, Anchored off Saipan the 2nd at 
noon and left same night at 11 p.m. ; had moderate 
winds and fine weather. Anchored off Pagan the 
4th at 5.30 p.m, and took in cargo and left same 
night at 10.30 p.m. ; had moderate winds with rain 
and squalls to Fatsizio; thence light southerly 
winds and calms to Iro-saki; from Rock Island to 
Kanon-saki moderate N.t. winds with rain; 
thence to port fresh breeze; off Futsu passed 
schooner Morma bound out. Arriving at Yoko- 
hama the 16th July at 9 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain 
MacMillan, reports :—Left Kobe the 1sth July at 
noon and atrived at Yokohama the 16th July at 6 
p.m.; had light to moderate variable winds 
throughout the passage and rain off Omai-saki. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left. Otaru the rath July at 
noon and arrived at Hakodate the 13th at 8.30 
a.m.; had light easterly winds and pleasant we: 
ther to Tsugaru Straits; thence to port we en- 
countered dense fog, Left Hakodate the 14th at 
noon and arrived at Oginohama the 15th at 10.45 
a.m.; had fine pleasant weather to To p.m. on the 
14th; thence thick misty weather to port, Left 
Oginohama the same day at 2.10 p.m, and arrived 
at Yokohama the 16th Jaly at 3.30 p.m.; had 
fresh northerly and north-easterly winds with 
overcast cloudy weather throughout the passage. 

The German steamer Muernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the rith July at 
11 a.m,; had light variable winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 17th July at 7.32 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captai 
Pender, reports :—Left Kobe the 18h July at 
noon; had light variable airs and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth July at 6.50 p.m, 

Tie Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Thompson, reports :—Left Otacu the 15th July 
at noon and artived at Hakodate the 16th at 7.32 
a.m. Left the 15th at noon and avived at Ogino- 
hama the 18th ato.35 p.m. Left at 2.45 p.m. the 
same day; passed lnuboye at 7.5 a.m, un the 19th 
and arived at Yokohama the 19th July at7 poms 
had light variable winds, smooth water, and fine 
weather throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Devawongse, Captain An- 
derson, reporis:—Lelt. Kobe the 19th July at 6.12 
a.m, and atrived at Yokohama the 20h July at 
11.20 a.m.; experienced light variable winds and 
smooth sea with heavy southerly swell. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Brown) reports :—Left Kobe the 20th July at soon 5 
had light airs and fine weather, with high south 
easterly swell throughout the passage. Arrived 
t Yokohama the 21st July at 6.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Mart, Caplain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Otaru the 18th July at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Hakodate 
the 19h ats.30 a.m. and left the 20th at noon 5 
had ‘moderaie S.E. winds and mist, which con 
tinued to O; 
10.46 a.m, and left at 2.30 pam.5 lid moderate 
southerly winds and overzast skys olf Inuboye, 
heavy S.E. swell coming up, wind freshened and 
hauling round to the eastwards heavy sea ofl Noe 
shina. Arrived at Yukoliama the 22nd July at 


4.30 pan. 















































nohama, where arrived the 21st al 
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Very little has been done in the way of buying 
during the past week, and the market remains 
pretty much as last reported, but quiet. There 
has been a demand for Shi:tings, and a moderate 
business has been put through at previous prices, 
but other Cotton Goods have been dealt in spa 
ingly and Woollens have been almost neglected; 
in Yarns, the quantity sold bas been trifling. The 
Midsummer Bon generally checks business for a 
time, and as that festival has now passed, more 
activity may be looked for shortly. Sterling Ex- 
change is quoted 2/10 for Bank on demand. 
Sales for the week comprise 250 bales English 
Yarn, 10,000 pieces glb. Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 
Washed Shirtings, 1,000 pieces T.-Cloths, 200 
pieces White Shirtings, 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirt- 
ings, 1,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 200 pieces Victor 
Lawus, 150 pieces Velvets, and 1,000 pieces Mout 
seline de Laine. 

COFTON 





















Goops 
par 

F155 
185 


PIECK 


SiN, 384 yds. gyinches 
—olh, 38h yds. (5inches 










- Cloth—7Ib, 24 yards, y2inches ..... 130 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, y4inches .. 1.30 to 1.55 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, yoinches... 159 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italian PER YARD. 





inches... 


cee wis to045 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 


5.60 to 6,60 









































Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, y2-yinches . 0.55 tw 0-70 
Valfachelas, +2 yards, (inches 1as to 2.25 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 21, 24/25 yards, ren vince. 
jo inches ee: 1.15 to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—: 
30 inches 125 tet 
Turkey Reds—; : s 
30 inches 1.40 lo 1.50 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3. 
30 inches searendidice R550 COTES 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
3o inches 1.80 to 2.05 
Pen YARD. 
Flannel .. $0.23 wv 038 
Italian Clot 0.25 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
vee Gort ta a3h 
018 to 20 
outta aay 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sSinches 0.40 10 045 
Clothis—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0474 to 0524 
Glotis—Union, 5418 $4 inches... 9.30 In 0.60 
Scarlet and Green, 4to 34M, 
tS oss te 47h 
cCOLPor yarns 
PRR PICUL. 
Nos. lag, Odi shstaiaetn $2t.g0 to 26 50 
Nos. 16/24; Meili 27.00 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest. 28.25 to 29 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 27.50 to 28 50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 28/32, 28.50 to 30.25 
Nos. 28/32, Goud to Bes 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos, 38/12, Medium to Hes see 33.75 tO 35 00 
No. 325, fwo-fold 32.75 to 3400 
No. 425, [wo-fold ... 35.50 to 37.75 
PRR WA. 


No. 208, Bombay... 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Now. tolea, Bombay, 


69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
55 00 to 65 09 








MIETALS. 

Market has not reopened, buyers continuing to 
make various excuses for their inactivity. Mean- 
time, holders are not anxious, being sustained in 
their position by higher prices at home and lower 
exchange. 











Hats rar pico. 
lat ars, CU ae ces sem $2.85 to 2.90 
Wat Bars, Binh oon 295 10 3.00 
Ronud and square up tod 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod wneart@8b a5 sa c00 yon Nom. 
simall size ., Nom 
es, assorted 2.95 to3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 5.60 to 6.90 





Wi 
Y 


Nails, assorted 
Plates, per box... 
Tron, No.3 


4.70 to 4.90 
5-00 to 5.20 
1.25 $6 1.30 





KEROSENE. 
With deliveries averaging over §,000 cases per 
day prices are maintained. Fresh arrivals are 
said to be near at hand, but the vessels are ap- 

parently delayed. 
uorations. 





Chester rs _ 

Comet $1.57} to 1.60 
524 t0 1.55 
Hab enas 





Russian Moon 





SUGAR, 

Market unchanged. There has been some ine 
quiry for Refined Whites, but Browns seem neg- 
lected at the moment, 











Beown Take $4.20 10 4.30 
Brown Dait soe 230103 40 
Brown Santon. 3utv to 3.50 
White Java and Penang Gite to 6.20 
White Ketned a 5.50 to 7.50 











which date settlements on this market are 1,033 
Is, divided thus:—Aanks, 136 piculs; Fila 
tures, 680 piculs ; Re-reels, 153 piculs; Kakeda, 58 
piculs; Osis, 6 piculs. In addition tothese figures, 
direct shipments have been 56 bales, which beings 
the total business of the week up to about 1,100 
piculs. 

Influenced to some extent by the falling ex- 
change, and also by the good demand from Lyons 
oue market has been very active at full rates, 
From our statistics it will be seen that purchases 
and shipments for Europe still predominate over 
those for the United States, all of which seems to 
be some confirmation of the rumours as to short 
crop in Italy. 

‘True Shinshu silks are beginning to arrive, also 
Kakeda sorts, and we now only require prime 
Oshu Filatures to make our list of silks on offer 
complete. 

The quality of present arrivals of Shinshu Fila- 
tures is good, With :egard to Kukeda, color and 
quality are fair, but the size is very irregular and 
in some cases runs very full; probably this fault 
will be remedied as the season advances. 

There have been four shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The American mail, Ocean: 
on the 16th instant, took 110 bales for the United 
States ; the French mail Natal, July 17th, took 
420 bales for Europe; the Canadian mail, July 
18th, Empress of India, had 277 bales for the New 
York trade, and the German mail, July roth, 
Nuernberg, took 69 bales for Genoa in ‘transit. 
These departures bring the present export up to 
1,618 piculs, against 1,709 last year, and ggo at the 
same date in the previous season, 

Hanks.—The large business in these continues, 
buyers taking practically everything which comes 
in and buying considerable parcels of old staple 
besides. Ordinary Hachoji has been freely taken 
at $475, new staple; old Shinshu Hanks are 
said to have been done as high as $520, with other 
parcels at $515 an New Maidashi aud new 
Shinshu have not yet arrived. 























Filatures.—The principal trade has been in this 
class, many parcels being taken for Europe and 

igh prices have been paid. No. 1 silks, 10/12 
deniers, $7205 other grades, 8710, $700, $690, 
$680, &c., down 10640. In American soi een 
Shinshu marks have heen done at $685, $680, $675 
and $670; indeed, as high as $690 is reported for 
some Alatsushiro brands. 





Re-reels. Not a large business in these; buyers 
ask for good silks, which are scarce; medium 
grades are plentiiul but neglected; Five Girl chop, 
first and second quality mixed, is reported sold at 
3645. An inferior parcel of Zortotse was done at 
$6353 some common Busiz, $6024; something a 
lnuile worse in quality at $595. 

Kakeda—These are now coming in pretty freely 
and apparently find ready buyers on the basis of 
$620 for No. 1 Horsehead. A few boxes No. 3 
Horsehead, common quality and very full size, 
have been placed at $560; on the other hand, 
Daruma bas been done at $645. The bulls of these 
purchases would appear to be tor Europe, 

Oshu.—One small parcel of medium Hamatsukt 
has been done at $480, and that closes the record 
for this wel. 


QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 





Hanks—No 
Hanks—No. 





























Uanks—No. = 
u No. "$stoto 52 
Hanies—No. 2} (Josh and 
Hankes-—No. 24 tos 490to 500 
Hanke, 5. ee L475 to 435 
anks—No. hee cence a 7 
Jioto 720 
No. #1315, 4/10 "680 to Bge 
Oey ERY . 660 to 670 
Filatures—No- 2, 10'15 demers 3. 670to 680 
Filatures—to. 2, 14 18 deniers suns 650 to 660 
Vilatures—No. 3, 1pz0deners: ws 6200 630 
Resteels—Fiatra cntcncneeennecre = 
Reseeis—(Oshu) Best Ha. 










Re-teels 1315, 14 16 
Re-teels: 316, 14/ty deniers. 
Re veels—No. 2, eguSdemers i 
Re-reels—No. 2h, 14/18 deniers occa 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14:20 deniers 
edas—Kauia 





610 to 
600 to 
s8uto 






















Sakedas—No. 1 64oto 645 
Kakedas—to. 14 6zoto 630 
<akedas—No, 2 to bre 
Kale s8oto spo 
Kale 3 50010 570 
Kakewdas—No. aq soca pt 
saleedas— Wir gan — 
Osh Sev A ia 
Hatiatsm is aa 
Hamnatsy a = 
Sodai—tlo. a4 a 
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Export Raw Silk Tables to 22nd July, 1892: 




















Seseun 1809-1893. 1892-92. 1890 oF. 
Raves, Rat Habeas 

Mavope 858 438 251 
Amevicw 107 aj2ne 75 
Bales 1,565 66 

Vota oof Beale ord $90 
Settlements and Direct) mae 
Export from ast July 3,000 950 
Stocle, 22nd July. 2,200 4.400 
Available suppliestodate 4,200 5.350 

WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing, chiefly in old fibre. Settle 


ments for the week are 175 piculs, divided thus :— 
Noshi, 140 piculs; Kibiso, 24 piculs, Bosekiom-ta, 
11 piculs. 

‘The chief portion of these settlements is in old 
fibre, and what little has been done in new Waste 
is hardly sufficient to determine quotations. A 
iculs of new Filature Kibiso have 
passed the scales at prices ranging from $90 to 
$85. These look fairly cheap, when we compare 
them with last year’s figures ; then prices were about 
$10 higher and exchange very much higher, also, 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the Oceanic taking one bale, 
the French mail 16 bales and the German mail 9 
bales. These departures bring the present export 
up to 847 piculs, against 112 piculs last year and 
627 piculs to the same date in 1890. 

Fierced Cocoons.—Samples of Shinshu crop are 
now coming in; we hope toreport on the quality 
next week. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best 























3 
3 





ito—Shinshu, Good 
to—Shinshu, Medi 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to 1 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Goad ... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected .. 
s0—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 
‘ibiso—Shinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 
o—Joshu, Middling to Common. 
o—Hiachoji, Good 
0—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 













leeSilivity 
e8 



























LF Tet a a 








Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Goud to Best ... 4 
Export Table Waste Silk to 22nd July, 1892:— 
Suasow 189293. 1891-92. 1890-01. 
Picuts, Pieves. Proves, 
Waste Silk .. 847 1 627 
Pierced Cocoon = = pa 
847 412 627 
Settlements and Direct} MeUlEs —HeuLn. —ricuces 
Export from rst July 300 se 300 
Stock, 22nd July... 4200 3,150 5,750 
Available suppliestodate 4,500 3,200 6,050 


Exchange has experienced another fall in sym- 
pathy with a fresh decline in silver at London, 
We quote :—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/11; Docu- 
ments, 2/1133 6m/s. Credits, 2/114; Documents, 
2/11}; New York, 304/s. U.S. $704 5 4m/s. U.S 
$7123 Paris, 4m/s. fes. 3.70; 6m/s. fes. 3.73. 





Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd July, 1892:— 
Waar. 


picuus. 
120 


Raw. 
Hanks 








Filatures 2,280 
Re-reeis 520 
Kakeda 56 
Oshu... 124 
Taysaam Kinds 

Total piculs ...... 2,200! Total piculs ..... 4,200 





TEA. 
Considerable activity in Tea, but buying is only 
partial. Some of our shippers appear to antici- 
pate lower prices for the grades on offer, and are 
holding off accordingly. Should this continue 
long there may probably be a slight reduction in 
quotations, stock of second crop leaf being ample, 
and holders somewhat anxious to be moving. 
$31 to 33 
28 to30 
25 to27 
23 to 24 











Good Medium 18 to19 
Medium ... 16 to17 
Good Common 13 to1g 





Common ... 
Digitized by 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange dropped another point ducing the 
week, but ts firm at quotations :— 


Bank Bills on demand 
fank 4 months? sight 
ivate 4 months’ si 
rivate 6 months’ sight. 
Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 
















rivate to days’ sight 

ink Bills on demand 

ate 30 days? sight 
months’ sight 













BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


Mss H.G. BRITTAN, z, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo. 


date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 

Terms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 





February 18th, 1892. te. 

“KEATING'S POWDER” 

“KEATING'S POWDER” 

“KEATING'S POWDER” 

“KEAITNGS POWDER” 
BUGS, 
FLEAS, 

KILLS } MOTHS, 

BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES, 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK- 
ROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS in FURS, and every 
other species of insect. "Sportsmén will find this invalue 
able for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


‘The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that packages of the 
genuine powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins and Bottlesonly, 


March 26, 38 ins. 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronat. 











BE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 


Yoxonam. 
Bentendori, Nichome. 





Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Tida- 
machi, Tsukij’ 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurrrrriEtp 
AND Swirk, 


February 27th, 1892. ry: 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF ODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sim Samoxu Daxex, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—**I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the tick, with advice gratis: Int 
short time I had many applicants, to whom 1 served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. ‘These are most useful to an exe 
ploret, 88, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an” undeniable elect upon the patient, Ww i 

them of their value,”* pipe Geeks 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, an. 











icerations 








of allkinds. Tt acts miraculously in healing elisa ae 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations 
Mn. ei Cooren,tn His aceoust ot op Sea ae ee 
in China, published in 18py,says*T had with ane arate 


ent. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last a tear 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock. 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendor: ous 
wed ]edicine Vendors the thr ughout 














‘Awaroeo Cova Meoat L'poot INTERN'L ExHieiTiog, 1886. 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

‘* Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendis! 


IN ALL USUAL Sizes. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


Batoblished ® Quarter of @ Century. 





























_ ATKINSON'S 
HITE ROSE 


Perfumes. Other 

nee. bat ATES 

= is ever fresh and 
ATKINSOR'S 

U DE COLOG 

: nt 


nied for 2 co 












NE 










ond Street, 
Only genuine with 








LARGEST SALE 





TRADE MARK. 





Cot gle May 14th, 1892. 


IN THE WORLD! 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 


GUARANTEED 


Best QuaLiTy, BEST VALUE, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 











ens “YARROW’S 
STEAM LAUNOHTS & YACHTS. | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


‘ole makers) are far superior to any others 
bisct edegotages en = i Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
Wonderful Economy of Fue ea ess es = 
hist cliss Workmanship. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Moderate Prices. ‘ 4 2 
Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
cupie 
Quickness in taising steam, MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
ich tates of speed guaranteed. 

* Absence of noise and vibration 

‘We build Steam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & co., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 

upwards, We also build small light Draft Faddle Boats, | Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle steamers, and Boats in Frames, 

ke, ‘kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives dire 

Himes the power, weight for weight, of any other envine 

Awarded First Prize by Roval Agricultural Society Eng- 

Tand, 1890, in competition o -en to all makers. 

Ilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 
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“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Hishest Classes of Fine Ol Whiskies in their 
Native Purity, a» produced in S.otlaad, absolutely untampzred with, 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The deters BOS are the Nuns, Brant, and Recistered Prate Mark of this Maichiew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


O S *** Gold Capsule. 
“Blue: 53 
B *Green 


a 












Exquisite blendings, possessing favour so rare, a character so novel and so ently tel wn, 
that they may fairy’ aim the mong hish-case stimulants. Clever judges 
ance thein ted. 

Whisk fortheir “delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 
fon the p ery Nectar” in marked cuitrast to ontinary Dlended Whiskies, 
© more Ur less dominated by ore oF other of the Whisies used in blending. 

Zabel ned apa bl os 


























over the p 
nplying with the most exacting teste, as snow presented in these spe 


Corresponsience invited from Firms who desire to kan tle our Whishies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








The Original BRISTOL B.RD'S EYE, of Dr go aE Ran RENT NRE 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cig te in Be Ink aeross tho Label 


Feb. 20, 1392. 


SANTAL-MIDY 


The pure Essence of Santal obtained 
Midy's process from the best Mysore w 


SANTAL@MIDY esicay aie | 


rent from the santal oil of the Indian 
Bazars, is superior to Copaiba, py 
Cubeb, or injections, and free from ali 
bad smell or other inconvenienceg, 


SANTAL“PUD Vex at arm 


gements of the urinary organs in eilaor 
sex in 48 huurs 


SANTAL-MIDY is consinea io f 
small round Capsules, each 
of which bears the name. (ui) 
in black letters, without wi 
none are genuine. 


SANTAL-MIDY seware ot 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &c. 
and are worse than useless. 


SANTAL-MIDY ic saa ty on 


druggists and medicine dealers through- 
out the world, 


PARIS, 8, RUE VIVIENNE, a 


Oren 
FINEST — AND 
MEAT-FLAYOURING =, 

STOGK FOR ‘SOUPS, 4 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invainable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
eased of Werkre 


‘To be had of all Storekecpors and Deslers throughont India. Heer a mostse une hat 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for 
Company. length of time. 


WEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Ev; 











Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Applicai‘cn to off ce of this paper. 





June 14th, 1891, 





















DREN EIA Lear ale 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Werxty Mati.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for oubiication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Maw. AGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same: and that literary 
contrivutions be addressed to the Eptror. 

















Yoxouama: SATURDAY, JULY 3014, 1892. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








A ew Russian Minister has been appointed to 
Japan, 

More than one hundred and sixty foreigners 
are now staying at Nikko. 


Fresu dissensions have occurred in the Cabinet, 
but their outcome is still uncertain. 


Tus Japanese man-of-war Vayeyama Kan left 
Jinsen on the 23rd instant for Quelpart. 


Tue Naniwa Kan and the Takachiho Kan 
arrived at Kobe on the 21st inst. from Hakata. 


Prince Iwaxura, President of the Peerage 
Bureau, and family, proceeded to Dzushi on the 
22nd inst. 


Prince pe Carratt, formerly Italian Chargé 
@Affaires in Japan, has been decorated by 
HLM. the Emperor with the Third Class Order 
of the Mirror. 


Tue traffic between the Isobe and Yogogawa 
Stations has been suspended, in consequence of 
damage to the railroad caused by the severe 
rains of the past few days. 


Tue Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu (junior) proceeded to Numadzu on 
Saturday. H.I.H. Prince Kuni has left Tokyo 
for the western capital. 





Tue promoters of the Johoku Tramway Com- 
pany have been permitted by the Government 
to lay lines of tramway between Mito and Ota 
(4 ré) in Ibaraki Prefecture. 


Tue net profits of the Shinagawa Electric 
Light Company, Tokyo, during the past half- 
year amounted to yen 2,774.701, of which yen 
458.928 was set apart as a reserve, yen 270.000 


Digitized by Goc gle 





as remuneration to officers, and yen 2,000.000 
asa dividend to be declared at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, yer 45.773 being carried for- 
ward to the new account, 


Tur Communications Department intends to 
construct a new light-house at Rijiri in the 
Kitami province and another at the Shiokubi 
Point in Toshima province, Hokkaido. 


Tux members of the Central Tea Traders’ 
Association have decided to despatch deputies 
to the World's Fair, and have elected Messrs. 
Ito Kumao, of Kyoto ; Yamaguchi Tetsunosuke, 
of Chiba ; and Ito Ichibei, of Shidzuoka, for the 
purpose. 


Tue Minister of State for Education proposes 
to erect an industrial school in Osaka. The 
construction of the buildings will be commenced 
in the next fiscal year, the school being opened 
in the following year. The cost is estimated 
at yen 93,000. 


Trarric on the Maiko and Suma section of the 
Sanyo Railway line and the Yuki and Kowa- 
shima section on tie Mito Railway line, which 
was interrupted in consequence of damage 
caused by the recent heavy rains, was resumed 
on the 26th inst. 


Owine to the recent incessant rains the Saka- 
wa, Minami-tama, Sagami, and Bania river in 
Kanagawa Prefecture, have overflowed, and 
many bridges have been washed away. The 
embankment to the length of 120 &ex (one sen 
=6 ft.) has been broken at Soga-mura in the 
Ashigara-shimo District. 


Deraits of the damage caused by the recent 
severe inundation in Okayama Prefecture state 
that the total number of houses submerged was 
5,000, persons drowned over 110, houses tot- 
ally destroyed 500, houses party damaged 600, 
and houses swep! away 200. An extensive area 
of cultivated land was also rendered useless, 


Tue regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Gas Works Company was held 
at the Bankers’ Club on the 24th inst. the chair 
being occupied by Mr.Shibusawa Yeiichi. The 
total revenue during the first half of this year was 
yen 50,252.505, and the expenditures amount- 
ed lo yen 29,327.924, leaving a profit of yer 
20,924.581. A dividend was declared at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum, 





Tue returns of the damage by the recent 
severe gale in Nitta District of Gamma Prefec- 
ture are as follow :—Houses totally destroyed, 
104; houses partly damaged, 8; lives lost, 5 
men and one woman ; persons injured, 30 ; out- 
houses blown down, 46; sheds damaged, 15 ; 
godown ruined one; shrines destroyed, two; 
temple destroyed, one; and one school partly 
damaged. Several bridges were also carried away. 








A viotent gale, unprecedented in point of 
severily for many years, was experienced in 
Tokushima Prefecture on the 23rd inst, The 
wind blew from the south-eastern quarter with 
the velocity of 74 miles per hour, while waves 
rolled into Tokushima, inundating a large num- 
ber of buildings. The tempest lasted until the 
following morning. The persistent rains of the 
past few days have caused the rivers to overflow, 
and some 41 corpses have been discovered. 


Tar half-yearly general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Mitsui Bank was held on the 
2oth inst. The total receipts during the past 
half-year were over yen 200,000, of which, after 
deducting sums’ for miscellaneous expenses, 





Yen 40,000 was set apart asa reserve, yen 30,000 


Or 


for the payment of doubtful debts, yen 32,000 
as remuneration to officers, and yen 80,000 as 
a dividend to be declared at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, yen 4,000 being carried for- 
ward to the new account, 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Osaka reports 
that the Osaka Shosen Kaisha’s steamer /na- 
gawa Maru, which left Hyogo on the 23rd 
inst. at 5 a.m. for Tamashima, in the province 
of Bitchu, was caught in a strong tempest off 
Harima-nada, and totally wrecked off the shore 
of Shodo Island, at 11 o'clock the same fore- 
noon. All of the 24 passengers with the excep- 
tion of two persons, and the whole of her crew 
except a sailor and fireman are missing. The 
mails and other cargo were lost. The Séffsu 
Maru has been despatched to the spot. The 
Inagawa was built in 1890, and her gross tonn- 
age was 952 tons. 


Tux Emperor, attended by H.I.H. Prince 
Fushimi, Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamber- 
lain; Viscount Hijikata, Minister, and Mr.Hana- 
busa, Vice-Minister for the Imperial Household ; 
Viscount Nishiyotsutsuji, a Chamberlain; Mr, 
Tanaka, a Secretary of the Imperial Household 
Department ; Dr. Aiiso, an Imperial Court Phy- 
sician ; and Lieutenant Hirohata, an Assistant 
Chamberlain, proceeded to the Military Col- 
lege on the 23rd inst. The Imperial Party ar- 
rived at the institution at 9.10 a.m. After a 
short rest, the Emperor witnessed the drill of 
students of the Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry 
Departments, under the command of, respec- 
tively, Katsura Takeichi, Hishida Kikujiro, and 
Kita Shintaro, Graduates of their corresponding 
courses. His Majesty also attended the cere- 
mony of conferring diplomas on the Graduates 
and listened to lectures by Katsura Takeichi, 
a Graduate of the Infantry, and Hishida Ki- 
kujiro, Graduate of the Artillery Departments. 
Amongst those present were Viscount Taka- 
shima, Minister of State for War; Lieutenant- 
General Miyoshi, Chief Military Inspector; 
Lieutenant-General Kawakami, Vice-Director 
of the General Staff Office; Major-General 
Shigeno, Inspector of Colleges and Schools; 
Major-General Kuroda, Inspector of the Field 
Artillery, and several other gentlemen. The 
Emperor left for the Palace at 11.20 a.m. 

Tue Import trade appears to be much the same 
as recently reported. Sales of Yarns have been 
small, and though the demand for Cotton Goods 
has not been extensive generally, there have been 
large purchases of heavy Shirtings. Woollens 
have scarcely been looked at, though enquiries 
are made for goods to arrive. Very little doing 
in Metalsbeyond a few retail bargains, Wire Nails 
being the article most in demand. Nothing 
special to report in Kerosene, but a fair trade 
at late rates continues. Two arrivals reported 
this week, and several vessels are close tu des- 
tination. In the Sugar market Browns are dull, 
and prices somewhat easier; but Whites have 
improved in value, and the trade for these is 
good at hardening figures. The Silk business 
has been brisk, and prices are well main- 
tained. The destination of the bulk of ship- 
ments has been the States, though Europe took 
a fair quantity of the purchases of the week. 
The real “Shinshus” show good quality and 
colour, and during the next few weeks the very 
finest of the prime “chops” are expected to be 
placed upon this market. A fair business has 
been done in Waste Silk early in the week, 
though slackness has set in inthe last few days. 
The scarcity of the best grades of Tea has sent 
prices up from one to two dollars per picul, but 
there is a good supply of common second crop. 
Exchange has fluctuated with silver in London, 
and remains very low. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE GRADUATION CEREMONY OF THE ‘‘ MEIJI 
JO-GAKKO. 
emi-annual graduation ceremony of 
i Fo-Gakko took place on the evening 
of the rgth instant in the hall of that seminary 
at Shimo-Rokubancho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, 
Established eight years ago through the exertions 
of one lady, the late Mrs, Kimura T6, who com- 
bined the best qualities of a genuine Japanese 
woman with the aspirations of the Christian 
creed, the school at once began a prosperous 
career and has since made steady, through un- 
ostentatious, progress, until it now occupies a 
unique position, not only among Japanese female 
schools, but in the wider sphere of general female 
education and social reform. The high rank 
attained by the school is no doubt in a large 
measure due to the zeal of the Principal, Mr. 
Iwamoto Yoshiharu, a man scarcely thirty years 
of age, who has consecrated his life to the cause 
of female education and social reform. The 
Yo-Gaku Zasshi (Woman's Magazine), the first 
Journal of the kind in Japan, is regarded as the 
organ of Mr. Iwamoto and his disciples of both 
sexes. The school is apparently conducted on 
strictly economical principles, and whenever its 
income from fees does not suffice it is indebted 
to the generous contributions of about a dozen 
Japanese Christians, The basis of education is 
Strictly upon liberal Christian principles, but 
special care is taken to instruct the pupils in 
their national literatare and history, as well as 
in English and all the useful branches of know- 
ledge commonly taught in schools of the kind. 
There are two principal courses, the Higher and 
the Ordinary, the former extending over two 
years and the latter over three. To the Ordinary 
course are admitted only such girls as have 
passed through the higher primary school or 
attained a corresponding degree of proficiency ; 
the Higher course is open only to graduates 
in the Ordinary course. Besides these courses, 
there are the Teachers’ course, the Stenographic 
course, the Fencing course, and the Musical 
course. An Elective course is also provided for 
pupils of advanced age. 
* 1 * 

The ceremony commenced at a little past 
7.30 pm. The Principal, Mr. Iwamoto, briefly 
but clearly reviewed the past history and the pre- 
sent position of the school. He laid special stress 
upon the fact that, although Christianity is the 
basis of the education given in his school, religious 
propagandism does not constitute an object, nor 
is any preference shown to any particular deno- 
mination, The aim of the school, he declared, is 
to equip pupils for the duties which they will be 
called upon to discharge as wives and mothers. 
He claimed credit for endeavouring to avoid the 
extravagances of the extreme schools of thought 
on the subject of female education. His ad- 
dress was followed by singing and reading of 
essays. The latter were three in number, all in 
Japanese of really admirable excellence, the fair 
essayists being Miss Hara Mine, graduate of 
the Ordinary course, Miss Yoshioka Toshi, 
graduate of the Teachers’ course, and Miss 
Hirose Tsune, graduate of the Higher course. 
Then came performances on the Zofo by Misses 
Shijo Kane, Anayama Matsu, and Hidaka Mi- 
tsu, graduates of the Ordinary course. After 
these performances, diplomas and certificates 
were presented by the Principal to the graduates 
in the various courses; there being 3 in the 
Higher course, 27 in the Ordinary course, 6 in 
the Teachers’ course, 3 in the Elective course, 
7 in the Stenographic course, r1 in the Fencing 
course, and 4 in the Music course. The Prin- 
cipal then spoke a few words of advice to the 
happy recipients of diplomas; and Miss Matsui 
Man addressed them on behalf of the students. A 
valedictory address was then delivered by Miss 
Sakaki Natsn, graduate of the Higher course, who 
in touching terms thanked the members of the 
faculty for their unceasing zeal and kindness in 
teaching and guiding the pupils. Aftera recess 
of some ten minutes, the guests were treated to 
an interesting display of the pupils’ skill in the 
use of halberds (naginafa) and in the art of 
yawara. It is claimed for these exercises, 
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as taught in the school, that they are highly be- 
neficial, not only to the health of the pupils but 
to the steadying of their minds, So far as 
the use of the halberd is concerned, we entirely 
agree with Mr. Hoshino, the teacher of these 
exercises, as to its beneficial effects; but as to 
yawara, we are perplexed to understand how 
the study of sleight of hand can contribute to a 
young lady’s useful accomplishments, A. per- 
formance on the Satsuma d¢ma, connected with 
a stirring scene in the history of the heroic and 
loyal family of Kusunoki, by Mr. Yamashita 
Risuke, brought the evening’s programme to a 
successful conclusion at a few minutes past 11 
o'clock, 


TOKYO WATER WORKS. 
Ir seems that the Tokyo Water Works have at 
last reached the stage of practical inception, for 
tenders for supplies of iron pipes have been in- 
vited from twelve foreign firms, of which five are 
British and three American. The specifications 
—with regard to the manner of compiling which 
some not very flattering remarks are made—call 
for tenders under two different conditions, name- 
ly one for delivery of the pipes in Japan, and the 
other for delivery at the place of manufacture. 
This dual requisition is not easy to understand. 
Ii Japan were to take delivery at the place of 
manufacture, she would have to accept all the 
risks of bringing out the pipes, and would more- 
over have to provide for their inspection before 
shipment. Of late years she has persistently 
and prudently refrained from anything of that 
kind, and has stipulated for delivery of all 
her foreign purchases at this side. Except 
as a matter of curiosity, therefore, she might 
apparently have dispensed with the alternative 
estimate in the present instance. The speci- 
fication stipulates that every pipe must have 
certain ideographs cast on it, in addition toa 
number; a precaution, doubtless, against theft 
This call for tenders puts an end to the contro- 
versy, so ardently carried on by silly patriots, 
who advocated either that the iron pipes 
should be manufactured in Japan, or that 
the material should be pottery — the latter 
proposal an engineering absurdity, and the 
former a piece of wild extravagance. Osaka is 
manufacturing some pipes for her own use, we 
believe. It is not denied that they cost more 
than imported pipes, but there is some incom- 
prehensible talk about using up scrap iron, 
keeping money in the country, and so forth. 
In short Osaka is bent upon purchasing 
her own experience out of her own pocket, and 
since she pays the money, she is entitled to 
make the choice. We have not heard where 
the tenders forthe Tokyo pipes are to be opened. 
In the case of Yokohama, sealed tenders had 
to be sent from England, and were not opened 
until they reached the hands of the Governor 
of Kanagawa, who then made his selection—a 
method that obviatedall possibility of * squeezes,” 
It is to be hoped that the Tokyo authorities have 
followed that wholesome example 





THE RECENT CHANGE OF LOCAL GOVERNORS. 
Ir will not unnaturally be concluded by the 
public that the recent changes of local Gover- 
nors is to be regarded asa result of the com- 
plaints preferred by the Opposition about the 
procedure of these officials in the last general 
elections. Coming immediately after the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Kono to be Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, and the transfer of Mr. Shi- 
rane from an important executive post to a 
sinecure—measures which are generally taken 
as indicative of a disposition to conciliate 
the Opposition—the changes of local Gover- 
nors are bound to be construed in the sense 
of an admission that the Opposition’s ac- 
cusations of official interference were not en- 
tirely baseless. The Michi Michi Shimbun 
takes some pains to combat any such inference, 
and asserts that the changes are quite indepen. 
dent of the elections ; but truly we cannot see 
why any contention so radical need be seriously 
advanced. In the first place, no sober-minded 
person will believe that officialdom was entirely 
immaculate in the elections. Such a cry of in- 
dignation as the Opposition raised cannot pos- 
sibly have been wholly groundless. There 





must at least have been indiscretions on the 
part of some Governors, At all events, the 
people believed that there was indiscretion, 
and there resulted, in some cases, a mood 
of indignation not by any means conducive 
to the smooth discharge of local admini- 
strative functions. The Central Government 
has to take note of these things. It would be 
governing very ill did it persist in imposing 
upon the inhabitants of any Prefecture a Gover- 
nor whom they had learned, rightly or wrongly, 
to dislike and distrust. One duty of a Governor 
is to contrive that he shall be neither disliked not 
distrusted, and, if he fails in that duty, his re- 
moval becomes imperative. We cannot see 
why it should not be frankly admitted that the 
recent changes of Governors are a direct sequel 
of the agitation about official interference in 
elections. If the Cabinet, making the changes 
al such a time, expectedethem to be construed 
in any other sense, it must be remarkably con- 
fiding. 


BUDDHIST MARRIAGES. 
Buppuism has always shown a tendency to adapt 
itself to the spirit of the age, and to supply de- 
ficiencies in its own ritual by borrowing from 
other creeds. The latest instance of this, we 
gather from the pages of the Bukyo, has refer- 
ence to the method of conducting marriage 
ceremonies. Two cases are given in which the 
mariiage rites were conducted in quite a new 
fashion. One took place in Harima on January 
15th, and another in Tokyo on June 6h. On 
the latter occasion the famous Shimaji Moku- 
tai_was the officiating priest. The address 
delivered to the married couple resembled in 
form that used at Christian ceremonies. The 
happy pair were told that their union was the 
result of recondite causes; that its source was 
to be traced to a previous existence. The 
marriage was to be regarded as one of the 
Divine methods of propagating virtue. “I pray,” 
said the priest, “that your mutual relations may 
be as close as those of fish and water, that the 
harmony between you may be as perfect as that 
of the Ain and the &ofo (the harp and the lyre). 
I pray that your lives may ever show the grati- 
tude you feel to your four benefactors (Divinity, 
parents, superiors, and country). In the presence 
of the Divinity whom we worship, and of the con- 
gregation now assembled, I charge you not to 
break the vow made here to-day.” It will be 
seen that the above contains in the main all the 
elements of the Christian ceremony. In both the 
Buddhist and Christian ceremonies marriages 
are said to be divinely ordained, and their 
object is said to be the promotion of virtue, 
In both ceremonies the married couple are ex- 
horted to live together in harmony, and in 
both ceremonies, in order to show the bind- 
ing nature of the marriage vow, they are re- 
minded that it has been made in the presence 
of God and of assembled friends, Christians 
may say that the allusion to a connection of 
marriage with a former life is not warranted by 
Christian doctrine, But when carefully analysed 
there is little difference between this notion and 
the Christian one that “ marriages are made in 
heaven.” In both doctrines the idea of predes- 
lination is present, in both cases the agents are 
represented as fulfilling divine decrees, 








SECRET LANGUAGE. 
Lovers of the curious among students of the 
Japanese language might make an interesting 
collection of words and phrases used exclusively 
by certain classes, Yurikisha coolies, thieves, 
and small traders, all have their secret codes 
which are unintelligible to the uninitiated. We 
have paid no special attention to the subject, 
and are indebted toa Japanese friend for the 
following specimens. Finrikishadrawers, when 
conversing together as to the faresto be charged, 
frequently employ the following equivalents for 
the words in ordinary use, For 1 cent, off, 2 
cents, jéda, 3 cents, yamé, 4 cents, dari, 5 cents, 
genko, 6 cents, rongi, 7 cent, seinan, 8 cents, 
bando, 9 cents, Riwa, 10 cents, dofe, 15 cents, 
dole-gen, and 20 cents, furi-kan. Some of 
these terms originated with the Kago bearers. 
For instance, the term dofe represented the fare 
they used to charge for taking a passenger to 
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the Yoshiwara dofe, and Aiwa, 9 cents, the charge 
for any place near. Furi was used as the 


equivalent of 2 in Tokugawa days, hence furi-| 


kan, 20 cents. Some words in use among pick- 
pockets and thieves are, Zaz, in the sense of 
taking, /akaf, to indicate impossibility of secur- 
ing an article ; yadaé, as an equivalent of abu- 
nai; gata for official ; dzukareru for kiwotsuke- 
ru; dsukiga mawatta for a detective is on the 
look-out ; sage for outward appearances ; Zama- 
ru for come, and doroku for bonyari, a state of 
brown study, or reverie, in which pick-pockets 
take a deep interest. 


A SERICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue sericulturists of the south have formed an 
association which appears to be of considerable 
magnitude. Its members are drawn from Kwan- 
sei and Kiushu, and it held a meeting on the 
16th inst. in the Chamber-of Commerce rooms 
in Kobe. The prefectures of Shiga, Fakui, 
Shimane, Ishikawa, Nara, Hyogo, the towns of 
Osaka and Kyoto and so forth were represented, 
and experts from the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, as well as from the Hyogo pre- 
fectural offices, were present. The meeting 
decided that a document of programme and 
principles drawn up by delegates assembled at 
Nara should be rescinded, and that application 
be made to have the organization of the Associa- 
tion promulgated by ordinance or notification ; 
also that steps be taken to compile rules for 
combining the various silk guilds in the prefec- 
tures and ies of Kwansei. A committe of 
five was elected to prosecute this programme, 
and a scheme of general rules for the Kwansei- 
Sangyo-Kai was drawn up. We need not re- 
produce these rules, but may mention that the 
office of the association is to be in the rooms of 
the Shinyet Kaisha, Sakaye-cho, Sancho-me, 
Kobe, and that the establishment of an inspec- 
tion warehouse in that town is also contemplated. 





THE YAMAGUCHI ASSOCIATION. 
For many years a semi-literary and semi-poli- 
tical Association has existed, known as the 
Bocho Gakuyu-kat. The term Bocho repre- 
sents the two provinces, Suwo and Nagato, 
of which the prefecture of Yamaguchi is com- 
posed. The members of the Society number 
some 600. Among them we find the uames 
of such men as Counts Ito and Inouye and 
Viscounts Sugi and Shishido, As is usual 
with such bodies, the sentiments and views of 
the older and younger members of the associa- 
tion are at variance. Divers signs of friction 
have displayed themselves from time to time, 
but not until recently has the tension been so 
strong as to lead to open conflict. The so- 
ciety has for some time published for cir- 
culation among its members a monthly journal. 
The last number of this publication, issued on 
the 7th instant, contained a violent attack on 
Counts Ito and Inouye and other statesmen, 
under the title of ‘‘ The False Prophets.” The 
magazine has been suppressed, but the discord- 
ance between members of the party still con- 
tinues, despite the efforts of Count Yamada and 
others to bring about an understanding. 








THE “ NICHI NICH! SHIMBUN” AND THE 
“TOKYO SHIMPO.” 
By the cessation of the publication of the Zokyo 
Shimpo the Nichi Michi Shimbun is a great 
gainer, since it secures as editor the services of 
Mr. Asahina Chisen, hitherto editor of the 
former journal, In announcing the fact, which 
it does with natural satisfaction, the Michi Nichi 
explains that the department of editorial para- 
graphs is to be under Mr. Tsukahara, the gene- 
ral business of the office being managed as 
heretofore by Mr. Koshiyama Tachisaburo. 
It is a departure in the right direction to 
find a Japanese journal publicly naming the 
person responsible for its miscellaneous items. 
Up to the present editors have too often showed 
a disposition to think that their responsibility 
ceases with the leading articles, and that if some- 
thing erroneous or disgracefyl appears in the 
miscellaneous columns, they can escape the 
blame by pleading ignorance. Mr. Asahina 
publishes a brief statement in connection with 
his entry into the Wich Wichés staff. The gist 
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of what he says is that the policy of the Michi 
Nick? has hitherto been virtually identical with 
the policy of the Zo&yo Shimpo under his con- 
trol, and that he will continue to follow the 
same lines, 





* 
are 


The Fist Shimpo refers to the demise of the 
Tokyo Shimpo in an interesting article. Our 
contemporary repeats what we have often our- 
selves noled, namely, that among the vernacular 
newspapers there never yet has been a genuine 
supporter of the Government—a Government 
organ in short. There have been newspapers 
which reflected the sentiments of this or that 
particular Minister, but not one that espoused 
the Government's cause asa whole. An ex- 
ample of this can be adduced from very recent 
experience. When Cabinet Ministers were em- 
ploying all their rhetoric and arguments to in- 
duce the Diet to reject the Bill for postponing the 
operation of the Civil and Commercial Codes, 
the Zokyo Shimpo and the Nichi Nicht Shim- 
bun, which were supposed to be edited in sup- 
port of the Government, did not hesitate to ad- 
vocate the Bill in the strongest terms, and to 
urge the imperative necessity of revising the 
Codes before putting them into operation. 
These two journals, therefore, were not con- 
cerned to assist the Government, but de- 
voted themselves to ventilating the views of 
a coterie of statesmen outside the Govern- 
ment. The ¥/77 says that there was lately talk 
of establishing a genuine Government organ, 
but that the project was wisely abandoned, be- 
cause, with things as they are now, to get the 
name of being an official organ is to lose sub- 
scribers, and without a wide circulation the in- 
fluence of a newspaper is small. We do not 
doubt the correctness of the ¥7#'s view, but it 
only confirms the old adage that logic has no 
home among the masses. Every one of the party 
organs in Japan at present is subsidized. Not 
one of them is self-supporting. Yet people 
read these papers as though they contained ex- 
pressions of independent and unbiassed views, 
whereas, if they suspect a journal of receiving 
pecuniary aid from the Government, they call 
it a paid advocate. The truth is that no 
journals are so utterly partial, so irrevocably 
enslaved to the constituents for whom they 
cater, as are the so-called party organs. The 
measures of an Administration, — supposing 
it to be honest and fairly capable, are conceived 
with a view to the country’s good and are cased 
upon the fullest information obtainable, as well 
as upon recognised legislative principles. They 
are not framed for selfish purposes or aimed 
at the retention of political power, and a news- 
paper can endorse them with perfect conscienti- 
ousness. But the arguments and measures of 
a political party in opposition are prompted 
by one unvarying motive, the overthrow of the 
Government. Any journal published in the in- 
terests of such a party is absolutely pledged to 
condemn the Administration's acts, and to find 
some means of proving them faulty, There 
is no literary slave bound by such inelastic 
shackles as the slave of a political party in 
opposition. A salient example is furnished by 
a section of the foreign press in Japan. The 
newspapers constituting that section are impla- 
cable foes of every Japanese Cabinet which 
seeks to effect Treaty Revision. To give weight 
to their hostility, the most effective method is 
to condemn and sneer at everything Japanese, 
irrespective of its merits or of their own com- 
petence to criticise it. In pursuing this role they 
find themselves in touch with the superficial and 
the truculent elements of the foreign community, 
and for the support of these elements they cater 
unceasingly, They dare not adopt an inde- 
pendent and impartial line for one moment. If 
they chance to stray from the track of perpe- 
tual condemnation and ridicule, they are rudely 
recalled to it, even at the expense of publicly 
eating their own words. No stronger proofs of 
their unhappy subservience could be adduced 
than their inartistic efforts, in season and out of 
season, to proclaim their own independence, and 
their besetting tendency to attribute mercenary 
motives to all who disagree with them, We take 
these journals tobe a type—thoughi avery degrad- 
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ed type, it must be admitted—of party organs in 
general. Independence, suchas the fi Shimpo 
hasitself attained, is of course the ideal condition 
ofa journal, Butin the Japan of to-day indepen- 
dence can be secured only at the cost of colour. 
Ifa journal gives to the Government even such 
support as the Tokyo Shimpo and the Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun gave—support liable at any 
time to be converted into opposition, as was the 
case with respect to the Civil and Commercial 
Codes—it is at once called a Go-yo Shimbun. 
If a journal espouses the Government's cause at 
all, it is suspected of receiving official aid. In- 
dependence is a synonym for condemnation of 
everything done by the Cabinet, unless it be the 
almostcolourless independence ofthe Fijf Shim- 
po. In other words, an editor must make up his 
mind that no step can be right if taken by the 
statesmen who lave governed Japan success- 
fully for the past twenty years, and whose 
practical and moral competence to administer 
the empire’s affairs is beyond dispute. To 
oppose these men is to be an independent 
patriot; to support them is to be a mercenary 
renegade. A queer state of affairs, in truth. 
But the home of logic is not with the masses, 








RELIGOUS CONGRESS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Tue Rev. Joun Henry Barrows, D.D., chair- 
man of the general Committee on religious con- 
gresses in connection with the World’s Fair, 
reports a most favourable response to the plan 
of holding a Parliament of Religions from 
August 25th to September 3rd, next year. From 
Iceland to Australia, scholars of all religious 
faiths are looking foward with great interest to 
this phenomenal convention, A large repre- 
sentation is promised from Japan, The journals 
and missionaries and many of the native scholars 
of India, are discussing the plan with growing 
interest and favour. The Hon. Rai Maya Das, 
a British commissioner, and magistrate of the 
Punjab, writes that incalculable good will come 
from this conference, in a free country of the 
representatives of various religious. The Hindus 
of Madras think that the Parliament will mark 
an epoch in the moral history of the world. 
Among the recent additions to the advisory 
council are Dr. Waldenstroms, of the Swedish 
Parliament ; Dr. Hjattalin, of Iceland; the Bi- 
shop of Sydney, New South Wales; Dr. Blodget, 
of Peking; Dr. Frommel, court preacher, Ber 
lin; Mr. Mokurai Shimaji, a leading Buddhist 
scholar, of Tokyo; Professor James Bryce, 
George William Curtis, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Dr. H. H. Jessup, of Syria; George 
W. Cable, Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow 
President Dwight, of Yale; President Schur- 
man, of Cornell, and the eloquent Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, of Calcutta, 











THE HIOGO HOTEL. 


An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hiogo Hotel was held on Wednesday at 
the Municipal Hall, Kobe to decide: (1) The 
desirability of appealing against the Judgment 
in the case of the Hiogo Hotel, Limited, against 
Bond and others. (2) The desirability of wind- 
ing up the Company voluntarily by Special Re- 
solution under Section 117, Subsection 2, of 
the Ordinance of 1865. (3) The desirability of 
winding up the Company by an Extraordinary 
Resolution under Section 117, Subsection 3, of 
the Ordinance of 1865, on the ground that it has 
been proved to the satisfaction of the Share- 
holders that the Company cannot by reason of 
its liabilities continue its business, and that it is 
advisable to wind up the same. (4) To con- 
sider the advisability and feasibility of sublett- 
ing the Hotel at a profit to the Company.—The 
chairman of the Board, Mr. E. H. Hunter, 
presided, and in his opening speech, as re- 
ported in the Kobe Chronicle, remarked that 
since the 5th of February last Mr. Creagh 
had worked against the company and Mr, 
Hughes, another promoter of the concern, had 
followed suit, yet they seemed to think that 
shareholders had nothing to complain of. A 
good deal had been said and written about the 
word “compromise,” but the only offer of com- 
promise which had ever been made was when 
Mr. Tison verbally offered, on behalf of Miss 
Bond, to release $15,000 worth of the shares of 
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the late Mr. Johnson, not indeed to settle the 
whole action, but leaving the Company free to 
proceed against the other defendants, Mr. Tison 
made this proposal to Mr. Litchfield, who re- 
plied that if he talked about $60,000 he would 
be nearer the mark. This was the beginning 
and end of the offers which had been made, and 
it had never been committed to writing. If 
the litigation had been one which the release of 
$15,000 worth of vendors’ shares could have 
settled, it ought not and never would have been 
entered upon. On the day after the last general 
meeting on February 5th Mr. Creagh emphati- 
cally remarked, “If by holding up my litle 
finger I could bring about a settlement, I would 
not do it,” this statement being made to the 
Company's solicitor and afterwards repeated on 
several occasions. The directors had atall times 
been open to reasonable proposals. Before Mr. 
Johnson died he had made a reasonable pro- 
posal, and a settlement would doubiless have 
then been arrived at, but for Mr. Johnson’s 
suicide, an event which no one could have fore- 
seen. He could only wish that Johnson had had 
better counsellors about him, some friend on 
whom he could have relied, so that he could 
have been better guided, instead of being al- 
lowed to drift away into a sea of trouble and so 
commit the rash act which the directors had 
never ceased to deplore. The Chairman com- 
pletely exonerated Mr. Johnson from any blame 
in the drawing up of the prospectus, for when 
he found that there had been mistakes made 
he was ready and willing to do the right thing. 
The business of the Hotel was not profitable by 
any means, and his (the Chairman’s) individual 
opinion was that they would eventually be forced 
to wind up. If Mr. Creagh and Mr, Hughes 
were willing to back up their evidence by com- 
ing forward with some proposition for taking 
over the whole concern, and working it for the 
benefit of the Company, and the satisfaction of 
the shareholders, their proposition would receive 
every consideration at the hands of the directors. 
The directors did not favour an appeal against 
the jury’s finding, but upon the other items on 
the notice paper they would be glad to have the 
views of shareho!ders and would welcome anaddi- 
tion to their number.—Mr. Lucas, Chairman of 
the Shareholders Committee having given an ex- 
haustive resumé of the whole proceedings since 
the first private meeting of shareholders on 
26th Nov., 1891, down to the present time, said : 
Recent events had in no way affected the opi- 
nion first expressed, and the Committee still 
felt, as they did then, that the shareholders 
were the victims of the most wilful and deli- 
berate deception and negligence which ever 
attended the floating of a public company. 
Having referred to several points that had been 
discussed both before and after the trial, Mr. 
Lucas said there was overwhelming evidence to 
prove that the late Mr. Johnson stated, in the 
presence of Mr. Hughes and others, that he de- 
cided to turn the Hotel into a Company because 
it was a losing concern. If attention had, at 
the trial, been drawn to these and other im- 
portant points, so much stress could not have 
been laid on the magnanimity of poor Jobn- 
son’s offer to run the Hotel for a period of years. 
Mr. Creagh was mainly responsible, as solicitor 
to the Company, for the reprehensibly loose 
terms under which Mr. Dyer, the former mana- 
ger, was engaged, and for the ill-advised man- 
ner in which he was discharged, involving the 
Company in an unnecessary expense of $5,000. 
No proposals for a compromise had ever been 
received by the Committee, and there was no 
foundation whatever for the statement made by 
Counsel for defendants that in response to over- 
tures to plaintiffs the Shareholders’ Committee 
replied that if $60,000 were offered, proposals 
might be favourably considered. Mr. Lucas 
concluded by moving that the meeting stand 
adjourned till an early date, to be fixed by the 
Directors and Shareholders’ Committee, which 
would probably be some day in next month, 
Mr. Th. de Berigny seconded the motion.—Mr. 
Kobayashi (J. E. de Becker), said that if no 
more evidence could be adduced than the mis- 
erable materials produced before the Court in 
the late case, an appeal would be useless. As 
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to the second and third points it seemed unwise 
to so act until every other legitimate means 
had been tried. With regard to the fourth 
proposition, if that could be done, it would 
be the best way out of the trouble, but who 
was going to undertake such a forlorn hope? 
Having criticized pretty freely the prospectus 
and the motives which led to its compilation, as 
well as the evidence given at the trial, the speak- 
er concluded: The public has been preyed 
upon the last two or three years with share 
companies in Japan which have only proved a 
fiasco, and it is time an example should be made 
of persons who countenanced or lent their aid to 
bolstering up such concerns, An attempt should 
at least be made to fix the responsibility of the 
position on the Provisional Directors, who could 
not escape the charge of gross carelessness and 
neglect in office, at least. ‘They had no expert's 
opinion, they could have had noréasonable ground 
to believe the statements made to them when they 
said that they investigated nothing and took every- 
thing on trust and hearsay. They had no official 
documents to help to substantiate their state- 
ments, they allowed Mr. Johnson to make an extra 
$4,000 out of the Company, and altogether they 
had misled the public so seriously that he be- 
lieved the shareholders had the elements of a 
very strong case behind them which should be 
worked up in the interests of common fairplay 
and justice.—(Applause.) —Mr. Creagh, in reply, 
stated that up to the time when he quitted the 
Board he had done his best toward effecting a 
compromise. With regard to Mr. Dyer's agree- 
ment, that was effected by Major Hooper, 
in San Francisco, and he had nothing to do 
with it whatever. As to Mr, Dyer's discharge 
he still considered it to be a judicious thing — 
A conversation arose as to whether a compro- 
mise had ever been suggested, Mr. Lucas having 
no recollection of it, while Mr. F. Walsh said 
that he himself had suggested to Mr. Lucas 
that Miss Bond was willing to compromise 
for £25,000 worth of shares, and Mr. Creagh 
added that if the suggestions had been met 
in a proper spirit they would have resulted 
in an authorative offer. Mr. Walsh said he 
must contradict the statement made that Mr. 
Johnson had no knowledge of the counter- 
proposal made by the Shareholders’ Com- 
mittee. On the morming he left Kobe he 
received a letter from Mr. Drammon in which 
the gist of the proposal was given. One hour 
afterwards he made his will and two hours after 
he left Kobe.—After further conversation upon 
the question of the compromise, Mr. Penney 
said that Mr. de Becker had thrown out a sug- 
gestion with which he must express his total 
disagreement. He had said that the company 
ought to proceed against the provisional direc- 
tors, but such an action would be most unfair. 
The directors had gone into the business with the 
shareholders, they had worked without remune- 
ration to make the hotel pay, and it would be 
decidedly unfair for the shareholders to turn 
round and ty to fix the whole responsibility 
upon them, He was in favour of their dropping 
this talk about law and concentrating their 
efforts upon improving the hotel. He suggested 
various improvements at slight cost, and, upon 
being asked, expressed his willingness to serve as 
a Director,—The meeting soon alterwards adopt- 
ed the motion for adjournment and dispersed. 


THE BARTHQUAKE DISASTER PREVENTION 
COMMITTER. 
Tue Oficial Gasette contains an announcement 
that Professor John Milne has been appointed 
in connection with the work of the Commitee 
of Investigation for the prevention of earthquake 
disasters. We are curious to learn what this 
means. The actual words used are:—Shinsat 
yobo chosa-kwai no chosajigyo wo sokutaku su, 
which, literally translated, signifies “entrust (or 
commission with) the work of investigation of 
the Investigation Society for the Prevention of 
Earthquake Disaster.” Elsewhere such an an- 
nouncement appearing in an official gazette 
could only be read as conferring upon the per- 
son indicated competence to conduct and direct 








+ 
indicate a wholesome departure, in one quarter 
atany rate, from the groove into which too many 
Japanese of the rising generation have fallen— 
ihe groove of imagining that they are much 
cleverer that any foreign expert, and that the 
sooner the foreigner’s aid is dispensed with, the 
more honoured will the nation be. It would be 
truly Loo absurd, if a man, whose reputation in con- 
nection with earthquake investigation is world- 
wide, did not receive practical credit in the very 
country where his labours have been carried on, 
but after the remarks made by Mr. Nakamura 
Yaroku and other numbers of the House of 
Representatives, we are prepared for anything. 
It may be confidently hoped, however, that the 
Imperial University will set the good example 
of demonstrating that the genuine votaries of 
science know no distinctions of nationality. 





* 
ae 

A word about the title of the above society. 
We translated it originally “Earthquake Pre- 
vention Society,” and this title provoked some 
criticism, the critics not unnaturally contend- 
ing that to prevent earthquakes was a rather 
tall programme for any association of human 
beings to propose to themselves. Probably 
the difficulty would have been avoided by 
the more liberal translation of ‘“ Earthquake 
Disaster Prevention Society.” The word used 
is “ shinsaz,” or earthquake calamity, and the 
idea of the title is evidently to suggest the pre- 
vention not of earthquakes themselves, but of 
the disasters they cause. 














MILUTARY RAILWAYS, 
“Tue War Department,” says the Xokkad, after 
mature deliberation has decided to recommend 
the following system of railway, as necessary for 
strategical purposes :-— 

cuvo system. 

A line from Hachioji in Kanagawa Prefecture to 
Kofu. 

A line from Kofu, vid Iwafuchi in Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture and Uyeda, Matsumoto, and Shiojiri in 
Nagano Prefecture, to Nagoya. 

LINKS CONNECTING THX CHUO WITH THK 
HOKUKIKU SYSTEM. 

A line vd Gifu and ‘Lakata to Tsubata. 

Lines connecting the Hokuyetsn with the Ow 
systents. 

A line from Shibata in Niigata Prefeciuse vid 
Avatsu and Wakamatsu to Koriyama. 

OU LINES. 

A line from Shirakawa in Fukushima Prefece 
ture, vid Sendai, to Koushida. 

A line fom Aomori véd Hiromaye to important 
places in the north of Morioka. 

So-BU LINK. 

A line from Uyeno in Tokyo vid Chiba tw Kisa- 
tazu. 

KUNE LINKS. 

A line from Kyoto, vid Sonohe to Ma 
a branch line from Sonobe of Fukuchiyama, and 
Shinoyama, to Himeji. 

A line from Hacliki in Nara Prefecture, vid 
Gojo, to Wakayama 

NYO LINE. 


Al from Mihara in Huoshima Prefecture vid 
Hiroshima, Tsuwano, and Yamaguchi to Bakan, 
SHIKOKU LINES. 

A live from Tokushima, Takamatsu, Maru- 
gami, and Kawanoye to Tmaji. A branch line 
from Kawanoye to Kochi. 

KIUSHU KOCHI. 

Aline from Kokua in Fukuoka Prefecture, off 
lizuka, Kucume, Yamashika, Kumamoto, Udo, 
and Kajiki, to Kagoshima. 























THE CAMERA STATESMEN AND THE CABINET. 

“Tue public,” says the Viché Nicht Shimbun, 
“have always imagined that an inseparable re- 
lation exists between the Camera Statesmen and 
the Cabinet, and that in every important con- 
tingency the advice of the former is sought by 
the latter, But careful reflection will show that 
there is a dividing gulf between the two. Per- 
sonal friendship, indeed, has always existed, 
but in respect of political affairs the Cabinet 
Ministers never took counsel of the Camera 
Statesmen, except on the occasion of the Otsu 
incident, when the Emperor proceeded to Kyoto 
in person, and all the Kuromagu Statesmen re- 
paired thither to assist in settling the trouble. 
For the rest, the Camera Statesmen have never 
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or reflections of the former, and the responsibi- 
lity of everything is laid upon the shoulders of 
the Kuromaku coterie, The Cabinet Ministers, 
though charged with the duty of administering 
the weighty affairs of the State, are counted 
mere lieutenants, On the one hand, they are 
insulted; on the other, the Camera Statesmen 
are placed in an embarrassing position. Hence, 
at the recent conference, the Camera Statesmen 
definitely declared that thenceforth all connec- 
tion between them and the Cabinet must be 
severed. The Kuromaku Statesmen never 
wielded any real power, but were always held 
responsible for measures of which they knew 
nothing, and when, to avoid this troublesome 
State of affairs, they left the capital, the public 
at once charged them with shirking the em- 
barrassments of the nation, It was of course 
impossible that the personal intimacy between 
the Kuromaku Statesmen and their former 
colleagues could be severed at once, and of this 
fact the Opposition took disingenuous advantage 
to attack the Camera Statesmen by accusing 
them of interfering in, and saddling them with 
responsibility for, the doings of the Government. 
But the Camera Statesmen have now made it 
quite clear that, even as a point of friendship, 
their opinions must not be consulted in future. 
The Opposition have thus lost a weapon of 
attack. One of their organs, it is true, has 
tried to save the situation by alleging that Count 
Maitsukata retains office on condition that ata 
time of crisis Count Inouye will come to his 
aid. The story isa baseless fabrication. Such a 
Promise was not likely to be made at a moment 
of complete separation. Count Matsukata has 
announced his resolve to grapple with all 
difficulties, and there is nothing in his record 
to suggest that he dares not make the attempt 
without an ally in the rear. The term ‘ Kuro- 
maku’ must henceforth be dropped from the 
vocabulary of the Opposition.” 





PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
company. 
Tur 103rd half yearly meeting of this Company 
was held at the Company's offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., on the 4th June, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, K.C.M.G., M.P., in the chair, The 
Chairman, after a few prefactory remarks sai 
We are able to declare our usual interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. upon the prefer- 
ed stock, and at the rate of 7 percent. upon 
the deferred stock, and Lam not without hopes, 
notwithstanding a considering number of fea- 
tures of a discouraging kind, that we may be 
able at the close of this year somewhat to en- 
large the figures of the division which we now- 
propose on the deferred stock.—(Applause.) 
At the same time, it is hardly necessary for 
me to point out to you of what you are no 
doubt fully aware, viz., that that great boom 
in our commercial affairs which took place some 
three or four years ago appears at the present 
momentto have reached its maximum, and now 
to be in more or less a slate of recoil. Jam 
glad to say that we have abundant evidence, 
however, that the internal state of trade in this 
country is still exceptionally good, and even 
the external trade, the foreign trade, the export 
and import trade, in which we as shipowners 
are more particularly interested, would still be 
considered in a highly satisfactory condition, 
even if it shows a certain recoil from the high 
figures which had distinguished it during the 
last three or four years. In the year 1887 the 
total amount of the exports and imports of this 
country was £643,500,000, In the year 1890 
the total amount of the same exports and im- 
ports amounted to £749,000,000, showing in 
the course of three years no less an increase than 
that of £106,000,000 sterling. Eighteen months 
ago, we were in the fortunate position of being 
able, not only to declare a dividend of 13 per 
cent. upon our deferred stock, but in the still 
more fortunate position of being able to carry 
£385,000 to our reserve account in order to 
strengthen that important department of your 
affairs. In that year (1890) the freight receipts 
of the Company rose to the considerabl figure of 
£ 1,250,000, a larger amount than the Company 





year ofits existence, and you will not be surprised 
to find that there has been a falling off since that 
date. Last year we announced that our freight 
receipts had diminished from the high point to 
which they had attained by something like 
£80,000, and now I am sorry to say that we 
have further receded. We have receded, in 
comparison with the year 1891, up to the present 
not so largely altogether in the matter of freight, 
and not at all, Lam happy to say, in the matter 
of passage money, but we have receded by a 
combination of lower freight and lower ex- 
changes to the extent of nearly £80,000 per 
annum as compared with the year 1891. Thus 
at the present moment our freight and exchange 
operations are really about £160,000 below the 
very satisfactory point to which they had attain- 
ed eighteen months ago, viz., at September 30, 
1890. I need scarcely say that this is owing 
to no fault of yours or of ours. The speaker, 
having referred to the great falling off in the 
values of freights and the glutting of the Colonial 
and Eastern markets, combined with the low 
rates of exchange, as the reason for the decrease 
in their returns, stated that at the present time 
there were 1,000,000 tons of shipping laid up in 
Great Britain, unable to find profitable employ- 
ment. He then proceeded to refer with satis- 
faction to the fact alluded to in the report, 
namely, that the passenger traffic is maintained 
if it has not increased, although as against the 
maintenance of that passenger traffic we have 
the great disadvantage of receiving a large 
portion of our revenues in silver, and there- 
by lose a considerable amount of advantage 
which otherwise we should have gained. I need 
scarcely tell you that silver has, during the last 

months, again “gone to the dogs,” and that 
the rate of exchange in India, after rising to the 
respectable and creditable figure of 1s, 8d. the 
rupee, has sunk down to the utterly disreputable 
and unpardonable figure of something like 15. 
3d. After mentioning that the cost of the com- 
pany's coal was now 10 per cent. cheaper than it 
was ten years ago, the chairman continued : 
It becomes necessary for me to refer very 
briefly to that paragraph in our report that 
speaks of the painful and unfortunate loss which 
we have sustained through default and forgery 
on the part of a man who was an agent of this 
Company. You will, no doubt, ask in your 
own minds how it is possible that in a 
well managed company such an occurrence as 
that could possibly have taken place without 
it being discovered sooner. Well, the story is 
an exceedingly sad one, and it is a sad one for 
me to have to have to allude to, because it is 
the story of a man whom I have known in- 
timately, and who for 35 years filled an honour- 
able position, with the confidence of everyone 
around him. Itis the story simply of a man 
who lost himself apparently in a vortex of 
speculatiou, and who had recourse to forgery 
and to theft in order to retrieve his position. It 
is not the story of a man’s extravagace or any- 
thing of that kind. Itis simply the fact that 
this man, so well trusted, and I may say so well 
loved, gave way toa terrible temptation in order 
to retrieve losses which he had unfortunately 
incurred. The question 1 assume you to ask 
is, how such a thing can possibly kave hap- 
pened? Was there any visible or outward sign 
to the minds of the Directors that something 
was not quite in order? I will saythat there was 
not only no outward and visible sign here, but 
that there was no outward and visible sign in the 
Colony in which he was your representative, for 
at the very time these things were happening, Mr. 
Woodin was appointed a director of the largest 
bank in China. At the very time that these for- 
geries were being committed his reputation was 
so high and so unassailable that he was placed, by 
universal acclamation, in that most honourable 
position. Had we any cause to be dissatisfied 
with the conduct of our affairs by this man? I 
say we had no cause whatever, We had 
written on one or two occasions complain- 
ing of the dilatory manner in which cer- 
tain accounts had been rendered, and urging 
that these accounts should be sent forward 
with greater dispatch, but the explanations 
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carried conviction to our minds, for we knew 
the agency had been somewhat overworked, and 
we knew he was one of those slaves to absolute 
labour, who would never ask for an addition 
to his staff if he could possibly dispense with it. 
Therefore the matters upon which we had any 
cause of complaint were matters of the most 
trifling character, and the explanation upon that 
point was abundantly satisfactory, because when 
{the accounts arrived they were apparently in 
absolute order. How did this thing occur? It 
occurred in two ways—I may say in three ways. 
In the first place he had been himself for many 
years before he was appointed the agent of the 
Company the cashier, and he chose, with no 
dishonest motive I am sure, alter being appointed 
to the superior position, to retain in his own 
hands the duties of cashier which he discharged 
for so many years with perfect integrity. That 
was one of the means which undoubtedly faci- 
litated his subsequent operations. The next 
step in the history was his opening a second 
banking account, not in his own name, but in 
the name of this Company, a second and a 
secret banking account, whose existence was 
totally unknown to every member of the staff of 
that agency. By the manipulation of this ac- 
count and a private account of his own in a 
different bank, a clever and ingenious manipu- 
lation as we now perceive it to have been, he 
contrived temporarily to get into his possession 
certain amounts of money which he represented 
to his staff as having been paid for supplies to 
certain suppliers, but which had not been paid 
But the mere existence of this second account 
and its clever manipulation would never have 
allowed him to obtain the use of that money for 
more than a very limited time, but for a third and 
most important circumstance which enabled him 
to use our funds in a manner that I shall now 
describe. Some three or four years ago this 
Company sold to the Government of the colony 
of Hongkong a certain property of which they 
were the owners. A portion of the purchase 
money of that property remained for some time 
in: the hands of the Government ata very re- 
spectable rate of interest, We were only too glad 
to leave that purchase money in their hands. 
Now, after that money had been in the hands of 
the Government for a certain number of months 
—I am not sure I am speaking correctly in say- 
ing it was in their hands for upwards of a year, 
but at all events for a certain number of months 
—we received a telegram from our agent asking 
whether we should be willing to allow that 
money to remain on deposit with the Govern- 
ment for a longer period. I need scarcely say 
we replied in the affirmative. That telegram 
was a forgery and a falsehood ; the Government 
had paid the money, and the Government never 
asked for the money to be allowed to remain 
with them any longer. When the documents 
and correspondence came to England in which 
the particulars of this application and the reply 
of the Company were given, we found letters, 
purporting to be copies of letters received in 
the first instance from the Government to the 
agent, asking that the money might be retain- 
ed, and from the agent to the Government 
saying he would refer the matter to his Direc- 
tors and then send a reply; and then a fur- 
ther letter saying he had ‘referred the matter 
to his Directors, and that the Directors were 
willing to comply with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. I regret to say, as you are now aware, 
that all those documents were absolute forgeries 
to give an air of verisimilitude to this operation, 
and not only were these documents forged, but 
this man forged the initials of his chief assistant, 
of the man next to himself, our confidential 
employé, in order to prove that this was a verit- 
able application. I shall not dwell further upon 
this matter. Ihe result, I need scareely add, 
is that it has consigned this man to a felon’s 
cell, aftera service with you certainly of 30 
years of absolute and complete integrity. Now, 
how was this discovered? He was a man, as 
I have told you, a very glutton for work, and 
honest work. He was a man of iron constitu- 
tion. For years he had never been absent from 
his post of duty ; he had been the first to arrive 
inouliea Imiomiing and the last to leave at night. 
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The strain of his own misdeeds at last broke 
down: this iron constitution, and he was com- 
pelled to ask for leave of absence to proceed to 
Japan, and although he had, by all modes and 
measures of a secretive character, done his ut- 
most to conceal what he had done from the 
eyes of those who would be left behind, not 
24 hours had elapsed before the chief assist- 
ant at the agency discovered something of a 
suspicious character which led him to make 
inquiries. His inquiries led him to the bank, 
where for the first time was disclosed the 
existence of this unauthorised second bank- 
ing account, and from that moment the whole 
story became more or less clear. I am quite 
sure that there were no steps that we could 
have taken to avert this misfortune, and we 
do not hold responsible at all any member 
of the staff by whom the Hongkong agency was 
worked at that time for circumstances which 
they could not possibly avert in any shape or 
form. The chairman, in conclusion, made men- 
tion of the new addition to the fleet and the ex- 
piration of the Royal Italian mail contract— 
The dividend motion was carried, and Mr. H. E. 
Saunders, Q.C., was elected one of the com- 
pany’s auditors. 





DISTURBANCE IN ISHIKAWA PREFECTURE. 
A rror of a somewhat serious character is re- 
reported from Ishikawa Prefecture. It appears 
that for some time a question of gradually 
growing acuteness has divided the people of 
the Nomi District with respect to recovering 
from the police a house in the Yamada Di- 
vision, used by the latter as a station, On 
the 22nd instant at about 7 a.m.,a number of 
men, who had worked themselves into a state of 
excitement over this problem, violently entered 
the police station in Yamaguchi Division and 
began to make a disturbance. The police, 
however, got the better of them without much 
difficulty, and arresting five, proceeded to 
escort them to the station at Arai. On 
the way a rescue was attempted by several 
hundred villagers, but the police stuck to 
their prisoners and managed to get them into 
the lock-up at Arai. The rescuers, however, 
were not to be gainsaid. They forced their way 
into the station, and being by this time some 
six hundred strong, succeeded in carrying off 
one of the prisoners, The report says that the 
police did everything in their power to appease 
the mob, but that the rioters becoming more and 
more violent, it was finally necessary for the 
constables to use their swords, which they did 
with such effect that one man was killed, two 
severely wounded, and several others received 
slight hurts. Eight constables were wounded. 
In the meanwhile other constables and com- 
missaries had come to the scene, and the dis- 
turbance was finally quelled. 








* 
ae 

The rioting lately reported from Ishikawa Pre- 
fecture was senewed on the 24th. The police 
were escorting two of the ringleaders, who had 
been arrested on the occasion of the first dis- 
turbance, from Yamaguchi to Terai when about 
forty men, armed with cutting weapons, made 
their appearance and attacked the escort vigor- 
ously, A constable and one of the assailants 
were wounded, and one of the prisoners 
was recued. With regard to the origin of 
these disturbances various stories are circulat- 
ed. A leading vernacular journal alleges that 
attempts made by the police and the local ofi- 
cials to influence, in a pro-Government sense, 
voting for members of the Prefectural Assembly, 
is responsible for the trouble. According to this 
authority, the Radicals resented the conduct of 
the police, and adopted such decisive measures 
to signify their resengment that a collision en- 
sued. Arrests made by the police led to at- 
tacks upon police-stations and to cuttings and 
woundings, and altogether the behaviour of the 
constables as well as of the local officials is re- 
presented in a decidedly bad light. The Go- 
vernor, too, is said to have been waited on by 
a Radical deputation, the members of which 
protested against what was going forward, but 
the Governor pleaded his recent arrival in the 
Prefecture as an excuse for ignorance, fur- 
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ther denied that any instructions warranting 
interference bad been issued by him. On the 
other hand, official telegrams from Kanazawa 
puta very different complexion on the affair. 
They attribute the blame to the machinations of 
the Radical Club in the Nomi District, which 
endeavoured to exercise illegal pressure upon 
voters, and, being thwarted by the police, incit- 
ed the Fiyu partizans to make a raid upon the 
police-station, It is evidently out of the ques- 
tion to form any idea as to the exact circum- 
stances of this unfortunate affair. Many arrests 
have been made—some accounts put the num- 
ber at 30, others at 80 or go—and as a search- 
ing investigation will doubtless be held, judg- 
ment must be suspended for the moment, 





ELECTIONS IN HONGKONG. 


Honexone conceived the idea—novel we be- 
lieve—of taking a test vote to show how the 
Colony is disposed towards the parties now fight- 
ing for supremacy at the polls in England. The 
following is the result :— 

The result of the polling to show the sympathy 
of the British residents with the different political 
parties now contending at the General Election in 
the United Kingdom was declared on Saturday 
evening, after the voting papers had been scrutinis- 
ed by Messrs. Playfair and McCallam, Mv. H. E. 
Pollock acted as referee. The following is the 1e- 
sult of the poll -— 









Conservatives so... . 218 
Liberal Unionists .. 29 
Gladstonian Liberals. + 95 
Parnellites ...... ie 8 
Anti-Parnellites ... Rocky ot 

50 


Eight votes were rejected. A telegram ai 
ing the results was despatched to London. 





ounc- 
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This seems to us to be a capital scheme. 
British subjects residing in the East have lost 
nothing of their keen interest in home politics 
Their exile forbids them to record their votes at 
the polls, but there is no reason why their voices 
should be altogether silent. Results such as 
that telegraphed from Hongkong must exercise 
more or less effect on public opinion in Great 
Britain. Two hundred and forty-seven votes 
for the Salisbury Government against one hun- 
dred and three for the Gladstonians, is 
very significant. Why should not Her Majesty's 
subjects in Japan follow this good example? 
We shall be glad to receive and tabulate any 
voles sent to this office, and if our local con- 
temporaries do the same, the sentiment of Yo- 
kohama, Tokyo, and the interior may easily be 
obtained, when we do not doubt that Baron 
Reuter’s Agent will gladly telegraph it home. 
The Greater Britain ought to make itself heard 
in such important crises. 











CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN CHINA. 
We take this from the Worth China Daily 
News :— 
Last weele Mr. James Acheson published in the Vorth- 
China Daily News a communication on ‘Cruelty to 





animals” which has elicited an interesting leader in this 
morning’s issue of the Shénpao, Its editor, Mr. Hsia Pa- 
tsu, writing in his own name, commends Mr. Acheson for 


calling attention to the ulucking of pigeons alive by a 
Chinaman, and then launches into the subject of cruelty 
to animals in general—a theme on which moral refor- 
mers in this country are fond of expatiating, dwelling par- 
ticularly on re s which follow maltreatment. of 
brutes, birds, and fishes, and sumetimes, of mosquitos and 
other insects. 

Mr. Hsia relates two examples that are new tome. A 
certain monk, who not only violated his vow of sparing 
animal life, but subjected animals t» torture in order tu 
render them toothsome, once roasted a tortoise alive b 

lacing itin an oven which hail an aperture through which 
it could thrust its head. When the animal, writhing in 
torture from heat and thirst, thrust out its head, his re- 
verence poured soy and liquor down its throat, so that in 
eating he found it of delicious flavour. Now mark the re- 
tribution ! Soon after his monastery toole fire, and the stairs 
being in a blaze, he managed to escape the fire for a few 
moments by thrusting his head through a hole in a wall 
which opened into a soy store room. That condiment 
being the only liquid at hand for his relief it was syringed 
at his head and into his mouth until his body was consum- 
ed. He died, in short, in the same manner as the tortoise. 

_ The other case was that of a hunter who maintained 
himself and family by shooting animals ; he was punished 
in the person of his son, whose body was filled with ulcers, 
and in the centre of each ulcer was a fleshy protuberance, 
exactly like the shot which he employed in the chase. 

Anecdotes like the above are fabricated from time to 
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time, as cautions and deterrents, and perhaps they exert 
some Te” yet, while teachings of Buddiism and Con- 


gle 








fucianism are opposed to endamagement of animals, in no 
country is callous indifference to animal suffering greater 
than in C Me. Usia cites several of the numerous ex- 
amples that might be adduced confirmatory of his rematle. 
Purveyors of epicures and yourments have varivus devices 

parting piquancy to animal food, in one example the 
st being sliced out of a living fowl, and grilled, 
the poor bird being left to writhe and leap, instead of 
receiving promptly acoup de grace. In another example 
we find the feet of living geese grilled, the bird being en- 
caged during the operation, which is not completed until its 
oil has flowed «iown, saturating the feet, rendering them a 
much coveted delicacy. 

It is not, long since that the District Magistrate of 
Shanghai issued a proclamation aimed at suppressing 
cruelty to ducks that are brought to. market, which shows 
that though Chinese statute law takes no cognizance of 
such offences, yet common law comes in for the protection 
of animal life It is only necessary therefore that the 
Municipal Volice be instructed to bring before the Mixed 
Court cases lite the plucking alive of pigeons, to have the 
offender mulcted lby the Chinese Magistrate, whoever the 
incumbent may be, I recollect hearing, many years ago, 
several native scholars joining in praising the administra 
tion of British law at Hongkong, when [ informed them 
that a Queen’s Road shopieeper (a Chinese) had been 
fined for nailing a live rat toa board which he exposed 
to public view. 

With these evidences of Chinese aversion to cruelty to 
animals, and innumerable others that might be adduced, 
what editor Hsia adds on the subject of cruelty to animals 
will seem incredible, but I only state facts that are record- 
ed in Chinese books, and which have been communicated 
to me by travelling eye-witnesses. 

Inthe north asses flesh 2 [a mode is obtained from the 
wretched animal while it is stil alive, by boiling! One 
shudders to hear of steaks cut from living animals as 
practised from Abyssinia to Szechuan, but suffering thus 
inflicte:i is trifling compared to that to which donkeys in 
the north of China are subjected. 

‘The snimal is fastened to stakes, boiling water is poured 
on as much of the body asthere my happen to be demand 
for, the hair is removed from that portion and more scald- 
ing water applied until that much becomes edible. No 
more is sliced ont than customers present require,—from 
time to time as purchasers presented themselves the oper 
tion is resumed—the poor beast living for several days 
under the scalding and vivisection. All accounts concur 
in praising the flavour of this viand, which is prized by all, 
—religious vegetarians alone refraining frum its use. 

Although belief in metempsychosis probably had most to 
do in causing abstinence from animal food in India, aided 
by a climate which rendered abstinence facile, it’ is nct 
unlikely that gentle and humane natures like Shakiamuni 
revolted at like sufferings inflicted on animals forfood, and 
went to the opposite extreme of veyetar 

D. J. Maccowan. 







































































Shanghai, July 1th 


ERRATIC JUDGMENTS. 
AccorDInG to the Asian, they are nearly as bad 
off at race meetings in India for judges as they 
are for starters :—" Obliquity of vision in the 
judge’s box causes unpleasant comment, as the 
verdict in the last Civil Service Cup amply pro- 
ved. India, however, hasa monopoly of such mis- 
takes though not long ago we recorded a comic 
decision given in the colonies by a judge who 
had lunched not wisely but too well, and, when 
asked for his verdict ina race in which a bay 
and a grey passed the post locked together, 
sapiently hiccoughed ‘Shkewbald’s won, An- 
other curious fia/ now reaches us, and this also 
comes from the Antipodes. At a recent race- 
meeting in Australia, the principal event of the 
day was won by a short head, but the judge, 
who, by the way, is one of the most respected 
men in the district, gave it adead heat. A per- 
sonal friend of the judge owned the horse that 
had really won, and he was not slow to tell his 
judge-ship that his horse had won by a couple 
of feet. To the owner's surprise the judge re- 
plied: ‘Well, Bill, I know he did ; but what 
is two feet ina two mile race? We'll have it 
over again,’” 





TORNADO IN SAITAMA PREFECTURE. 
A rorwapo is reported from Saitama Prefecture. 
It occurred on the 23rd instant at 8.30 a.m., and 
had its origin in the Divisions of Nara and 
Nagai, whence it passed, vid the Onuma Divi- 
sion to Toshu. Two persons were killed, about 
forty injured, and some forty houses were over- 
thrown, There are trifling variations in the 
published accounts, but the majority of the ver- 
nacular journals agree as to the above. 
* = * 

It will be seen that the Saitama storm is 
spoken of as a purely local affair, but it is 
curiously synchronous with the typhoon which 
struck Japan on the 22nd instant, and which 
has been enveloping us with its rain-skirts dur- 
ing the past three days. This typhoon made its 
appearance in the neighbourhood of Formosa 
abogt-tye aoufy oinstant, and thence travelling 
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in a northern and eastern direction, passed 
over Japan, striking Kiushu on the 22nd; thence 
made its way to Okayama (in Bizen), where it 
did much damage; and then, taking a more 
easterly direction, crossed the north of Shi- 
koku, developing great force at ‘Tokushima, 
where it unroofed houses and caused the sea 
to inundate the town. Crossing to the Kii 
Promontory, it passed up the Kii channel 
and struck Tsu and Yokkaichi with con- 
siderable force, reaching Nagoya early on 
the 23rd instant, and thence travelling by a 
Toute not yet clearly indicated, to Hokkaido, 
where it made itself felt at Sapporo or the 24th 
instant. No shipwrecks or loss of life at sea i 
yet reported. Saitama Prefecture (Musashi) 
lies quite out of the apparent track of this storm, 
yet we have the curious coincidence that while 
the typhoon was raging in Nagoya, the tornado 
was devastating Saitama. From the weather 
now experienced in Tokyo and Yokohama, 
it would seem that the typhoon is hanging 
about still. 
VOTING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Ture appears to be a probability of the Japa- 
nese Diet's being furnished with a complete 
novelty in parliamentary procedure. Some 
leading electricians, we read in the vernacular 
press, are discussing a device for rapidly ob- 
taining the sense of a legislative assembly by 
means of electricity, After the problem had 
been variously debated, Mr. Yamakawa Gitaro, 
an assistant Professor in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, set to work, and has now invented a 
machine which he has submitted for inspection 
by the Secretaries of the House. The idea of 
the instrument is to enable a member to record 
his vote without leaving his seat. Nothing could 
be simpler than the device. At one side of the 
dais behind the President's chair, a board would 
be let into the wall, measuring about 15 feet 
long by 5 feet deep. On this. board would be 
written numbers from 1 to 500, and under each 
number would be a ball, also numbered. The 
balls would be movable by electricity, the con- 
nection being established (or severed) by press- 
ing a button at the side of each member's desk, 
whereupon the ball corresponding to the desk 
would fall and roll at orice into a counting box, 
After the “ayes,” had voted in this way and 
their number been ascertained, the “noes” 
would similarly manipulate their buttons. Balls 
remaining én statu quo after the voting would 
Tepresent absent members, or members declin- 
ing to vote. To conduct a closed ballot a cur- 
tain would be dropped before the board, and 
after the balls had rolled down and been 
counted, they would be returned to their places 
by electricity. A second machine gives the 
number of each ball as it rolls into the counting 
box, and thus the names of the voters can be re- 
corded. It is added that Mr. Yamakawa has 
been working at this invention since March, and 
he hopes to improve itstill more. The machine 
exhibited by him to the Secretaries was capable 
of working nine balls only, but with that num- 
ber its action is said to have been admirable. 














YOKOHAMA FUJIN JIZENKAL. 
Tux half-yearly report of the Yokohama Jizen- 
kai, for the past 6 months of 1892, has jusi been 
issued, and from it we translate the following, 
which may prove of interest to our readers 
Much valuable assistance has been received by 
the committee during the past six months that 
cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. A gift 
of four large water-tanks proved very useful, 
especially during the time we were waiting for 
the completion of the hospital well. The concert, 
given in the Public Hall on May 23rd, the pro- 
ceeds of which have enabled us to pay all bills 
up to the present, was the result of Mrs. Lind- 
sley’s kind interest, and of those who took part 
and made it so attractive. The band of the 
“King’s Daughters ” has assisted at various times 
with gifts of fu/ons, bottles and other necessarics, 
and to all these kind friends we are very grate- 
ful. The next aim on the part of the society is 
to secure a permanent income by means of 
annual subscriptions, which would enable the 
hospital to assist as many a OO! 
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The support of seven beds is promised at five yen 
per month, and the subscriptions of five yew per 
year almost amount to the cost of the support of 
one more. The proceeds of the festival on the 
evening of July 4th amounted toa sum sufficient 
to support two beds for one year, but the money 
must be used instead to pay for the very excel- 
lent well just completed. The money received 
from paying patients helps those who are too poor 
to pay for themselves, but it is every desirable to 
secure for the hospital the support of as many 
more of its twenty ward-beds as possible, so that 
the Jizenkai need not discontinue its own legiti- 
mate work of relieving general distress, in order 
to meet the deficiencies of the hospital's income. 
To any one who donates’a yearly subscription 
of five yen or more, tickets will be given, entitling 
the holder to enter any poor Japanese—whose 
disease is not coutagious—into the hospital, for 
one month per ticket. 

(Signed) Suvz Inacaxt, President, Jizenkai. 


Report of the Chacit, Hospital at Negishi for the months 
of April, May, and June, 1392. 
No. of patients admitted .. 
No. of patients discharged 
No. in ho: June 30 
Outside patient’ treated 
Deaths a 


33 
35 
8 
see 90. 
: 5s ae & 
G HNistikawa, M.D., Resident Physician. 
Report of Treasurers for the hali-year ending June joth, 
1892, Yokohama Fujin Jizenkai in account with Hon. 
Treasurers. 
324.06) By Balance Jan, 
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THE LATE COUNTESS LI. 


Tue Tientsin correspondent of the Shanghat 
Mercury writes as follows of the death of 
Countess Li, wife of the Viceroy and mother by 
adoption of Lord Li, now tepresenting China 
in Tokyo :— 

Iregret, as everyone Foreign and Native regrets, 
to have to record the death of the wile of the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang, better known as Lady 
Li, whose name stood in the front rank of the few 
remarkable women in China of whom Foreigners 
hear nowadays. The blow to His Excellency is a 
most setious one, the deceased lady was also a 
favourite of the Empress Dowager, who had the 
highest regard for her, and communication bee 
tween these two most remarkable women of their 
day in China was constant and uninterrupted to 
the last, The deceased lady was often consulted 
in matter of importance by the Empress, who had a 
very high opinion of hee wisdom ou affairs of which 
most women, and especially most women in China, 
know nothing, and in which they seldon take any 
interest. Lady Li's death has thrown a gloom over 
the entire place, and the Viceroy feels her loss 
most acutely, ‘The flags atthe various Consulates 
here, and ou the steamers in the river, were put at 
half-mast, as a mark of respect to the deceased, 
and the Consular body have addressed a letter of 
condolence to His lixcellency in his bereavement, 

A friend, who was intimately associaled with 
Lady Li, says in reference to her death :—“ The 
Countess Li died yesterday. [have indeed lost a 
friend. She was a noble-minded, large-hearted 
woman. ‘Lhe poor will miss her. In’ her they 
had a friend. In the South she supported several 
charitable institutions, She was in many re: 
pects a remarkable woman. There was an ins 
dividuality of character about her rarely met 
with in ladies of any nation, She had not been 
well for some time, and took domestic medicine. 
Ow the 23rd June she sent for her own private 
lady physician, Dr. King, and from the 24th, De. 
Ste with Dr, Irwin and De, Liu saw the pa- 
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tient twice daily, During the week preceding 
her death, De. King was with her constantly, 
and stayed three uights at her bedside in the 
Yamén. She had continued fever, but until Satur. 
day, 3rd inst, there was no cause for appreliens 
sion, when her temperature increased suddenly, 
and she became delirious, She recognized Dr. 
King at 6 a.m. on Sunday, 4ih inst. and said. 
"Thave been very ill, but am betternow.” Afier 
that she did not seem to recog. “LC was 
touching to see the grief of the family, especially 
of her venerable husband the Viceroy. Her con- 
stitution was never strong, aud she had many 
serious illnesses, and at last succumbed 10 what 
would not have been at ali serious had she been 
of more robust mould 
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THE “IDEAL SosHt.” 

Sour little time ago, while strolling down one of 
the streets of the capital, our eyes were attracted 
by a book hanging in a conspicuous position 
in one of the shops, the title of which was “A 
Treatise on Soshi.” Interested to see what could 
be said in favour of the existence of a class of 
men whom publicopinion holds in deserved con- 
tempt, we purchased the volume, Tooursurprise 
we found that the author was no defender of 
rowdyism, and no advocate of modern soshi 
ways. The soshé of this treatise is not the rough, 
ragged, and dirty youth, who, club in hand, struts 
the streets of the capital in search of employment, 
but the dignified and public-spirited samuraé of 
days gone by, It has often been remarked that 
nothing that is totally bad lasts long. The germ 
of goodness contained by many of the bad 
things of the world preserves them from total 
destruction. The term soshé, to the moder 
newspaper reading public, is associated with 
violence, intimidation, and cowardice, but if the 
author of the treatise we are about to notice is 
to be relied on, the modem soshi is a usurper, 
aman who has dragged an honourable name 
through the dirt, and earned all the contumely 
with which he is regarded by society. 


ay 

The author of the treatise is one, Saito Shun- 
ichiro, an Oshyu man, The volume consists 
of some 200 pages. It contains a preface by 
the Korean, Kingyoku Kin, the burden of 
which is the need of cultivating independence 
of spirit. The strong can face difficulties un- 
aided. “The lion paces the forest alone and 
seeks for no companion.” There is a good deal 
of repetition in the book, so that we need only 
give the gist of its contents. The subject is thus 
divided (1.) General remarks (2.) The rela- 
tion of soshi to Society, (3.) Soshi and the 
spirit of the age, (4.) The duties and respon- 
sibilities of sosht, (5.) The soshé of Old and New 
Japan, (6.) Soshi abuses, (7.)The relation of soshé 
to the State, (8.) Soshé principles and methods. 

* 





a" 

(1.) The introductory remarks are pessimistic 
in the extreme. The country is represented as 
on the verge of ruin, At home the nation is 
split up into factions and unable to effect neces- 
sary reforms, Abroad it has lost respect, and 
the recovery of jurisdiction is still in the. dis- 
tance. The people are poor, and groan undet 
heaven-inflicted calamities—earthquakes, tem- 
pests, floods, and fires. But the worst feature of 
all has still to be mentioned: the nation is 
unconscious of its own maladies, while carrying 
about with it the elements of dissolution, It 
points to its artificial civilisation as a proof of 
Us strength. The spirit that appears to be 
cultivated is one of meekness, forbearance, and 
general contentment with things as they are. 
The foundations of the social organisation are 
rotten and must be replaced with new material. 

* 





ans 
(2.) The relation of sosh# to society is not 


What it should be. Instead of being a pillar to 
the State, the position occupied by the modern 
soshi resemble that of the Nihilist in Russia or 
the Socialist in France. Instead of being inde- 
pendent State servants, the modern soshi become 
the slaves of individuals. The real soske should 
be among the foremost promoters of Progress, 
* 





ae 
_ (3.) The real sos&i leads instead of follow- 
ing the spirit of his age. With him should 
originate all reform movements. He isa man 
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Luther, Lafayette, Sakura Sogoro, and a host 
of other heroes. From him society should 
obtain its tone and the nation its strength. 
Instead of soaring to these heroic heights the 
modern sosh: grovels in the dust. Instead 
of acting as a leader, he is content to sell his soul 
to the highest bidder. 
* 2 * 

(4) Though, as his name implies, the func- 
tion of a soshi demands a certain fierceness and 
severity of character, it must be borne in mind 
that this trait should be balanced by other men- 
tal qualities. He must never fail to distinguish 
between what is right and what is wrong. He 
must remember that he is responsible for his 
conduct and that itis not for him to act violently 
for his own personal gratification. If he acts 
with due regard to what is right and proper, 
then the element of fierceness, which is the es- 
sential constituent of his character, like thunder 
and lightning, will conduce to clear the air of 
society and give fresh life to the nation. 

* 


ore 

(5.) Though the spirit which actuates the 
modern shoshi should not differ from that which 
permeated the life of the samurai of olden- 
time, the weapons and methods employed should 
not be the same, The tongue and the pen 
must replace the sword and the spear. The 
leading characteristic of the ancient soshi was 
the delight he took in shedding blood. He re- 
garded wounding and killing as the most en- 
terlaining of pastimes. In a verse composed in 
those days, the gratification obtained from the 
sight of blood streaming from some wounded 
man, is compared to the pleasure afforded by the 
sight of red maple trees. Here is the original— 





Chirasa nari 
Waga utsu tachi no 
Chi-kemuri wo miyo. 


There were, no doubt, some ancient samurat 
who put their weapons to improper uses, who 


loved violence for its own sake. But such 
conduct was condemmed by the public opinion 
of those days. With all his fierceness, the 
ancient soshi was a far nobler man than is to 
be found in the ranks of the modern aspirants 
for his fame. The modern sosf7 is of opinion 
that acts of daring and bloodshed are in them- 
selves meritorious; that destruction, irrespec- 
tive of the character of the thing or person 
destroyed, is meritorious, Such men as Akai 
Keisho (the man who stabbed Itagaki), Shimada 
Ichiro (the assassin who killed Okubo), and 
Nishino Buntaro (the murderer of Viscount 
Mori), are unworthy of a place among Japan’s 
heroes and benefactors. They were assassins 
of a barbaric type, and shogld ever be regarded 
as such, 
* 
a: 

(6.) Instead of the term soshf being one of 
respect ithas become one of reproach. There 
are three reasons for this. (a) Modern sosht 
live bad lives. (4) They are idle theorists who 
prattle about things of which they have no 
practical knowledge. (c) They have no aim 
beyond earning a livelihood. 

* = * 

(7.) The relation of soshé to the State ought to 
resemble that of planets to the sun. The State is 
the orb around which the rapidly travelling planets 
revolve. Every statesman should have associated 
with him a number of ardent progressive spirits, 
ready to assist him in carrying out reforms and 
enlightening the nation, and not, as is the case 
now, for the purpose of supporting weak argu- 
ments with physical force. 

* i * 

(8.) For an example of what should be the 
principles and methods of soshi we are to turn to 
the pages of universal history. In all countries 
there have been men who have thrown away 
their lives in the public service : some by fight- 
ing their countries battles, others while pursuing 
peaceful avocations. The leading feature in 
the lives of such men has been their devotion 
to a cause and their renunciation of all selfish 
interests for its sake. If the heart be devoted to 
the State, the methods of furthering the State's 
interests will suggest themselves as time goes 
on. Mr, Saito’sideal sosh¢is evidently a hero of 
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the highest type, but we venture to think he is a 
man to be dreamt of and prayed for, rather than 
to be encountered during the present century. 
It is, however, gratifying to know that the soshé 
have an ideal, though their case affords another 
proof of the adage that a bad imitation of the best 
often proves to be the worst. 


THE LADIES OF JAPAN AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
Unper the energetic and clever management of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, successful efforts have been 
made to enlist tie interests of the ladies of 
various countries in the Chicago World's Fai 
Queen Victoria has promised to send something 
made by her own hands, and other Sovereign 
ladies of Europe have also allowed themselves to 
be interested. When Mr. A. B. de Guerville 
was in Japan, he carried an invitation from Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and the Ladies Committee to the 
Empress, and the United States Legation having 
duly conveyed the message, itis now stated that 
her Majesty has evinced much interest and that 
her active participation may beanticipated, Seve- 
ral Japanese ladies have also taken up the mat- 
ter, the most enthusiastic being Marchioness 
Mori. The News Agency says that a Ladies’ 
Committee has been formed, and that it will work 
quite independently of the Commissioners in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
the ladies themselves furnishing funds to pay all 
expenses. 





* 
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Later intelligence says that the ladies of Japan 
have formed a most influential association for the 
purpose of representing their sex at the Chicago 
Exhibition, The association is called Mippon 
Fujin-kai, and its general purpose is to collect 
objects representative of female work and send 
them to the Ladies Section in the World’s Fair. 
They have, of course, no relations with any other 
Society formed in Japan for forwarding speci- 
mens of the country’s industries, nor will they 
include in their list any object which is not a 
bond fide production of women’s hands. The 
Association is divided into three sections; first 
the section of general business, which attends 
to all correspondence, translations, advertise- 
ments, publications, matters of account, collec- 
tion of necessary articles, packing, carriage, 
insurance, and so forth; secondly, the section 
of investigation, whose function is to compile 
and prepare all documents and illustrations 
bearing upon the various employments of wo- 
men, their education, their literary productions, 
and the charitable works carried on by their 
efforts, and thirdly, the section of exhibits, which 
has to do with determining, choosing and collect- 
ing articles for exhibition, preparing lists of them 
and deciding their manner of arrangement, 
Detailed ruies have been compiled on to the 
duties of each component of the sections, or com- 
mittees, but into these we need notenter. The 
following is the composition of the Association: 

PRESIDENT, 
Princess Mo 
MEMBERS OF THK EXHIBITS COMMITTERR. 

Princess Iwakura, Marchioness Hachisuka, Mar- 
chioness Nabeshima, Countess Toda, Viscountess 
Kabayama, Mrs. Sannomiya. 

MEMBERS OF THE INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

Marchioness Mayeda, Countess Matsukata, Vis- 
countess Yenomoto, Viscountess Takashima, Mrs. 
Kuki, Mrs. Hayashi. 

MEMBERS OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

Countess To, Countess Oyama, Countess Goto, 

Viscount Hijikata, Mrs. Mutsu, Mes. Hanabusa. 
ASSISTANT MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Yanagiya (Exhibits Committee); Mrs. 

Uriu (Business Committee). 
SECRETARIES, 
Mrs. Kato; Mrs. Takemura. 














THE PULSE AND RARTHQUAKES. 
Morrra Horan relates in the pages of the Fu- 
soku Gwaho that when, the great earthquake of 
1855 took place in Edo he was serving Yamada 
Seisuke, To the surprise of Morita, Yamada 
entered his house after the worst shock had 
passed, and commenced calmly to put his things 
in order, On being asked whether he was not 





afraid of another bad shock, he replied in a de- 


gle 





cided manner: “There will be no more bad 
shocks.” From Yamada Morita learnt that 
whenever any calamity sufficiently serious to en- 
danger life is at hand, irregularity in the pulse 
indicates the fact. When things are in their 
normal condition, says Mr. Morita, the pulse of 
the wrist and that on the right side of the chin 
should repeat at the same instant. When any- 
thing endangering life is about to occur they do 
not beattogether. Mr. Morita states that for 37 
years he has used this test and never found it 
to deceive him, When some years ago a tidal 
wave submerged the house in which he was re- 
siding in Sagami, he had, by the use of this de- 
vice, ascertained beforehand that danger was 
at hand, and had removed all his goods to a 
neighbouring hill. Mr. Morita calls on medical 
men to explain this phenomenon. We recom- 
mend him to read the wonderful passage in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” where Tigg Montague is 
about to enter the grove where he meets his death. 
THE POLICY OF THE NEW “NICHI NICHL 
SHIMBUN.” 
Jupeine by the first article which the Wichi Nicht 
Shimbun publishes under its new editor, Mr. 
Asahina, the paper is to be henceforth in op- 
position. The article sets out by noting that 
as yet the portfolio of Justice remains unallotted, 
and that the delay in finding a successor to 
Viscount Tanaka makes the public suspect dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet. It then refers to the 
question of the Civil and Commercial Codes, 
with regard to which it describes the Govern- 
ments attitude as one of hesitation, and it notes 
that the changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs, as well as in that of local 
Governors, combined with the mysterious action 
of Viscount Takashima, have given rise to many 
rumours. Again, the Railway Council has been 
established by Imperial Ordinance, and the 
Railway Bureau has been transferred to the 
Department of Communications, but the Pre- 
sident and Committee of the former remain un- 
appointed, and the Director of the latter is said 
to be disposed to resign. Further, the News 
Agency, supposed to be an organ of the Govern- 
ment, announced, and then contradicted the 
announcement, that an alliance had been effected 
between the Cabinet and the Fiyu-fo, but people 
scem more disposed to remember the original 
statement than to credit its contradiction, Al- 
together the Wich Nrch/ thinks that the political 
world is suffering from a kind of panic at pre- 
sent, and that defective administration is to 
blame, “There are many ways,” it says, “of 
governing a country, and the way now adopted 
may be called a Matsukata method, but a con- 
stitational government ought not to leave the 
nation in doubt as to the policy of the admini- 
stration. We believe that Count Matsukata is 
nota man to alter his policy readily, and, in- 
asmuch as the only change in the Cabinet is 
the entry of Viscount Sano, there ought not to 
be any doubis as to the official programme. 
The fact that such doubts exist shows that the 
Government does not possess the confidence of 
the nation, for confidence checks rumour before 
it has time to spread.” 
* = * 

This change of front on the part of the Miche’ 
Nichi must be taken, we presume, as one of the 
first results of the definite separation of the Go- 
vernment and the Camera Statesmen, The 
Cabinet Ministers are made to feel that those 
whose hands were formerly with them are now 
against them. Such splits in the higher ranks 
of officialdom are all features of the develop- 
ment of constitutional institutions, and especially 
of government by party. When each political 
party, or group of political parties, possesses the 
adherence of a section of the men whose ad- 
ministrative ability has been proved by practical 
experience, the country will have taken a long 
stride towards the consummation which the 
Fiyu-to and the Kaivhin-to desire. 

* * * 

The hesitation charged against the Cabinet 
with regard to the fate of the Civil and Commer- 
cial Codes does not appear to be entirely fair. 
The only provision relating to the manner of im- 
posing the Imperial veto on a Bill, may be call- 
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ed a negative provision. It is contained in the 
32nd Article of the Law of the Houses which 
says :—“ Bills which, after having been passed 
by both Houses of the Diet and presented to 
the Emperor, may receive His sanction, shall 
be promulgated before the next Session of the 
Diet.” Hence it follows that the mere fact of 
non-promulgation is equivalent to the imposing 
of the Imperial veto ; or rather to the withho!d- 
ing of the Imperial sanction, for the law does 
not recognise anything in the shape of active 
interposition of the Emperor's veto, neither 
does it prescribe any formula for such a pro- 
cedure. Every day that passes without the pro- 
mulgation of the Bill for postponing the Codes 
must, therefore, be taken as a confirmation of 
the rumour that the Bill will not receive His 
Majesty’s sanction. The silence of the Govern- 
ment on the subject is perfectly consistent with 
a firm resolve not to sanction the Bill at all. 
Evidence of vacillation or hesitation will not be 
furnished, we think, unless the Bill is now pro- 
mulgated. Forty-six days have elapsed since 
the passage of the Bill through both Houses be 
came an accomplished fact, and if, after that 
long interval, the Bill be declared law, the na- 
tion will certainly have aright to ask what the 
Government was doing in the interval, 





FOREIGN POACHERS. 
Tur Hoché Shimbun contains a circumstantial 
account of the doings of foreign poachers in the 
northern seas of Japan. It is given on the 
authority of one Inouye Chojiro, who is said to 
have been an eye-witness of what he describes, 
On the 26th of April, we read, five sailing 
vessels, of about 150 tonseach, entered Atsugashi 
harbour in Kushiro. They had the appearance 
of being American schooners, and were evidently 
on a poaching expedition. Shortly after enter- 
ing the harbour, a party of men armed with 
hunting rifles landed, and fired shots to intimi- 
date the people. The schooners seem to have 
lain in Atsugashi until the 3oth of April, when 
they sailed out to a distance of about 30 miles, 
and on May rst launched seven boats, each 
carrying one hunter and manned by two sailors, 
The hunters had double-barrelled guns which 
they loaded with heavy shot. At 7 o'clock in 
the evening the boats returned to the schooners, 
each having taken about thirty seals, which they 
proceeded to salt. These operations were carried 
on for some fifty days, the boats going to a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 20 miles from the schooners, 
but not losing right of them. It used to be 
supposed, says the Hocké, that the poaching 
operations of foreign schooners were confined 
to the seas in the neighbourhood of the Chishi- 
ma Islands, but it now appears that their field 
extends to the seas several miles off Kushiro. 
“The boats of our Marine Products Company 
do not go more than about three miles from the 
Chishima Islands, and the consequence is that 
theirannual take is only a hundred seals or there- 
abouts ; a result which, if compared with 2,500 
taken by the American schooners in 50 days, 
amounts to only two days’ catch. A seal’s skin, 
according to the rates now rulingin the market, 
is worth from 15 to 20 yen, so that, on the 
hypothesis that the foreign vessels engaged in 
poaching average twenty yearly, and that they 
take 3,000 seals each, Japan loses about a 
million yen annually.” 





* ? * 

The Hochi's method of calculation is very 
liberal. Even if we assame—a most unwar- 
rantable assumption—that each of the seven 
boats engaged in poaching off the Kushiro 
coast took an average of 30 seals every 
day during fifty days, the total catch is only 
10,500 which gives an average of 2,100 per 
schooner. But everybody knows that a sealing 
schooner considers itself very fortumate if it 
makes a catch of anything over a thousand 
seals in the season, and that vessels so lucky 
as to take 2,000 or 3,000 are few and far be- 
tween. We greatly doubt whether twenty thou- 
sand seals in all are taken yearly by foreign 
poachers in Japanese waters, and twenty thon- 
sand seals signifies about 300,000 yeu, not a 
million yen as the Hochié suggests. We say 


this not to minimize the wrong, bec every- 
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one agrees that this poaching is inexcusable, 
and that Japan would be right in adopting 
sttong measures to stop it. But nothing is to 
be gained by exaggerating the evil and need- 
lessly exciting the public about it, 
eit tee 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S POEMS. 

Tue “ Light of Asia” is at last to be put on the 
stage as an opera. We say “at last” because 
this prospect, which seemed on the verge of 
realization last year, was supposed to have been 
subsequently abandoned owing to difficulties 
not likely to be readily overcome. What hap- 
pened in the sequel, as well on the steps which 
have now revived the project, may be gathered 
from the following interview between a repre- 
sentative of the Pall Mall Budget and Mr. 
Isidore de Lara, who has written the score of the 
new opera :— 


“TL first set Sir Edwin Arnold's poem to music in 
the form of an oratorio, or sacred cantata, ‘The work 
was to have been produced in London during the 
spring of last year, but when Signor Maurel heard it 
he suggested that it would make a very fine opera, and 
said that he saw in it great opoortunities for wis. 
playing on the stage certain manifestations of the 
human mind that have never perhaps been portrayed 
on the lyric stage, I submitted the matter to Sir 
Augus us Harria, who asked meto make an opera of 
my cantata, Of course, it was necessary for Covent 
Garden to have it turned into Italian, and in the re- 
maikably short space of ten days Signor Mazzucato 
translated it into ‘La Luce dell’ Asia,” ‘The opera was 
then rehearsed, and grent trouble was taleen by all 
concerned. Everything would have gone smoothly if 
Signor Maurel had not declared at the last moment 
that he was not ready with his part.” 

“T recollect. Then followed the exchange of letters 
in the newspapers, in which you pointed out that it 
was for you to decide whether the work had been 
sufficiently rehearsed or not,’—'‘ Thig occurred at the 
end of the season,” continued Mr. De Lara, "so 
nothing could be donelast yexr, Sir Augustus Harris, 
however, offered to produce ‘ I'he Light of Asia’ this 
season, and I found myself in u terrible dilemma. 
After what had taken place I didn’t like to ask Ms 
Maurel a second time to cieate the role of Buddha - 
and it was very difficult, after his action, to approach 
any other artist. At that moment M, Lassulle saw the 
part, expressed himself pieased with it, and most 
kindly offered to sing it 

Mr. De Lara is deeply sensible of the kindness 
shown to him in a difficult. moment by M. Lassali 
and he appreciates also his good fortune in having 
such interpreters as Mdme. Eames and M. Plancon 
for the other leading parts. When the veteran 
composer Botto was told that Signor Mancinelli 
was going to conduct the work at Covent Garden, 
he wade a remarie that will probably come to the 
conductor's knowledge for the first time when he 
reads these lines. ‘I congratulate M. De Lara,” he 
said ;" [have never heard any man conduct the ‘pro- 
logue of ‘ Mephistopheles? like Mancinelli” Mr. De 
Lara is an Englishman born and bred, his" Light 
of Asia” bids fair to carry English wusic to the Con- 
tinent. We haven’t a hearing there now, and if the 
composer succeeds on his merits, Sir Augutus Harris 
and all who have hada hand in getting the work through 
in face of immense difficulty will share in the credit of 
having done something towards getting an introduc- 
tion for English art to the Contineutal opera houses, 

“ How ime you, to think of setting so philosophical 
awork to music?” Iasked. “When I read Sir Edwin 
Arnold's poem it impressed me very much, It seemed 
to offer great opportunities to a musician, because it 
deals with the metaphysical side of Indian philosophy, 
and I have always thought that music is the art par 
excellence for the expressiou of metaphysical ide is” 

“Tf T remember rightly, your work is remarkable 
from the fact that there is no tenor part in it — 
“There is no tenor part in the opera, because it ap. 
peared to me that the profound melancholy so im 
planted in Buddha's nature was more suited to the 
baritone voice. 1 have tried as much as possible to 
give special characteristics to the different natures 
Buddha when he sings does so in calm, measured 
tones, having in this the characterizing features of the 
contemplative man—a nature that is more impressed 
by things divine than by things human, ‘The part of 
Yassadors, which I am pleased to say will be calen 
by Mdine. Eames, contains music of a more sensuous 

nd human character. ‘That allotted to M. Plancon 
is also distinctive,” 


“ In what school is your work likely tobe classed 2” 
—" My idea in undertaking any work is to sit down 
without any preconceived notions of adopting any 
particular school, or of showing oneself a disciple of 
this or that master, It seems to me that any man 
who sets a subject to music, be it a cantata, an ora. 
torio, or an opera, should first become thoroughly 
imbued with the sentiment of the poem he is putting 
to music, and then all he has to do is to give his 
expression of that sentiment without trying to please 
men of one temperament or another temperament. He 




























































































oT to express his impressions according to his own 
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particular feelings, and when he has done this, he has, 
in iy opinion, done all that can be asked of him.” 





* 
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During his present stay in Japan Sir Edwin 
Arnold has written a drama which will probably 
be brought out by Mr. Henry Inving at the 
Lyceum, and if it does not prove a success the 
fault will certainly not lie in the thrilling character 
of the plot, or in the splendid diction of the poet. 
Sir Edwin has taken the story of Kesa-gozen for 
his theme, a story of noble heroism on the part 
ofa girl of only 16, which derives additional senti- 
ment from the fact that it is set in a historical 
frame of unique interest in Japanese eyes. Kesa- 
gozen, or Atoma, as she is more properly called, 
sacrificed her life to save that of her mother and 
to avert calamity from her husband, ‘The story 
is too long to be told here, but the gist of it that 
Atoma contrived, by a deliberately conceived 
device, to divert the hand of an assassin from 
her husband to herself, the assassin being her 
disappointed lover. ‘The plan which she adopt- 
ed as well as the issue are of the most highly 
dramatic nature. Rendered into such verse as 
Sir Edwin Arnold can write, and produced by 
such actors as Irving and his company at the 
Lyceum, the drama ought to take London by 
storm. We have seen it stated in the vernacular 
press that the name of the drama is to be 
“Azuma.” But we doubt the accuracy of this 
assertion, “Azuma” is itself a title sacred to 
the memory of another heroic woman, Tachi- 
bana-no-hime. the wife of the celebrated Prince 
and warrior Vamatodake. In the days of the 
Emperor Keiko, Prince Yamato, afler having 
brought Suruga to submission, proceeded against 
“the eastern barbarians,” as the insurgents in 
Kazusa were called. He had taken with him 
in his war-ship his beautiful and much loved 
wife Tachibana. In the sea off Kazusa the 
ship was caught in a tempest which threatened 
to swamp her, when the Princess Tachibana, 
crying out that for her sake the God of the sea 
had sent this storm and that she should give 
her life to appease him, jumped into the waves 
and perished, Tradition says that the wind 
lulled immediately, and Yamato-dake, coming 
toshore, carried his arms successfully all through 
the district, and thence pushed up to Yezo. But 
on his return journey he entered Shinano pro- 
vince, and having ascended the Usui Pass, 
looked eastward towards the place where the 
body of his wife lay ander the sea. Overcome 
with sorrow, he cried Asuma haya (alas my 
wife), and thenceforth the provinces on which 
he had gazed in this moment of pain, were 
called “Azuma.” Thus this name is already 
consecrated to the beautiful and heroic Tachi- 
bana-no-hime. In old Japanese, “azuma” 
signified simply “my wife,” but it has come to 
be associated with the memory of Tachibana, 
and we should hope that Kesa-gozen may be 
immortalized in Sir Edwin’s drama under her 
own name of “ Atoma,” a beaatifal and melo- 

dious appellation, 





THE TYPHOON IN KOBE. 
Tur Kobe Chronicle speaks of the model settle- 
ment’s sufferings in the recent typhoon in the 
following terms :—“ Kobe has been very fortun- 
ate in escaping any damage by the first typhoon 
of the season, the centre of which apparently 
lay far to the north. On Thursday afternoon 
it commenced to blow freshly from the north- 
east, and the wind steadily increased in force 
all that night and during the next day. On 
Friday evening and throughout the night the 
wind had risen to a gale, blowing in great gusts 
that made the best-built houses on the hill 
shiver. But it remained steady in the north- 
east, and, as Kobe is fairly well protected by the 
hills when the wind is in that quarter, no 
damage was done, though the few vessels lying 
in the bay took every precaution against danger, 
Towards morning the gale subsided, and heavy 
‘ain commenced to fall, lasting all day Saturday 
and the greater part of yesterday.” 











DISELKASED CONSTITUENTS 
AN amusing story is told in several of the ver- 
nacular papers concerning the return to his con- 
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the Prefecture of Saga. The course taken by 
this member during the last session of the Diet 
was distasteful to his constituents, and they chose 
an odd method of showing their displeasure. 
There is a Japanese tree called duppn which 
emits a vile odour. Branches of this tree 
were collected and hung under the eaves 
of the houses of the village through which 
the member had to pass on his way to his home. 
He arrived at night. As he wended his way 
through the village, some of the branches of 
buppu were ignited so as to increase the offen- 
siveness of the odour. This tree is regarded as 
a disinfectant and is often used, with what effect 
we are unable to say, asa preventative of cholera. 
Hence, while the unpopular representative was 
passing through the village, the discontented 
constituents shouted ; “ Cholera! cholera!” The 
story goes on to relate that, instead of treating 
the whole thing as a joke, the member grew very 
angry and has actually gone the length of bring- 
ing an action for libel against the man who 
supplied the villagers with branches of the mal- 
odorous tree. 








THR NATIONAL 
Tur National Unionists (Kokumin Kyokat) 
held a meeting on the 21st instant, when the 
question was again discussed whether the as- 
sociation ought not to be registered as a political 
party. Some members were in favour of that 
step, urging that as the Association was a poli. 
tical party and nothing else, the best plan was 
to call it by its true name; but others combatted 
this contention, and the latter view finally pre- 
vailed, The meeting then proceeded to con- 
sider a-statement of motives which was passed 
in the following terms :— The empire of Japan 
has been ruled over by a Sovereign peerless 
throughout the world for over two thousand five 
hundred years. During that long period, the 
country, though its prosperity varied greatly, 
never once suffered disgrace at the hand of 
foreign States, and never once forfeited its in- 
dependence. This result is due to the august 
majesty of the Emperors and to the loyalty of 
the people. From the Middie Ages, however, 
having no foreign wars to occupy their attention, 
the stout men of the empire seized upon different 
portions of territority and fought, each for his 
own hand, ‘Thus the feudal system came into 
existence, and for the sake of fidelity to the 
chief whom they immediately served, men forgot 
the existence of Japan, This tendency gradually 
passed into a national custom. Even now, after 
the Restoration, the people are still swayed by 
local sentiment, and give little thought to the 
welfare of the empire. Some indeed claim that 
they are working in the cause of the State, but in 
reality they are devoted to their own interests. 
Men who are truly engaged in promoting the 
welfare of the country are as scanty as morning 
stars. The prosperity of the empire can never 
be achieved under such circumstances, and the 
conviction is a source of constant pain to us. 
Looking at the world around us, we see that the 
aggrandizement and decline of nations depend 
entirely upon the strength of their armaments, 
and the development of their commerce, manu- 
factures, agriculture, and so forth. The competi- 
tion is of the keenest. The law of the survival 
of the fittest is universal ; the weaker inevitably 
become extinct, Such competition has to-day 
reached Oriental nations. Now by military force 
anon by commercial enterprise, Japan is being 
agitated monthly and daily. Never since the 
foundation of the empire did such a maltipli- 
city of State affairs present themselves for the 
management of the Administration, If we con- 
sider the condition of the country, we find that 
commerce is still undeveloped ; that the military 
equipment is incomplete ; that countless urgent 
works are left untouched; and that the only 
business of politicians is to engage in party 
squabbles, the interests of the nation at large 
being entirely lost sight of. The idea of pitting 
ourselves, in this enfeebled state, against the 
might of foreign Powers is painful. 
hoves the men of Japan to ponder well over 
the condition of ‘the country, to abandon 
party squabbles for the sake of the national 
welfare, and to cOoperate harmoniously for the 
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increase of the national power. Nothing can be 
more urgent than the adoption of this course. At 
the same time, a mere announcement of har- 
monious cdoperation will not appeal to those who 
are seriously considering the improvement of the 
country, Some practical method must be ad- 
opted, and the’establishment of this association 
is for the purpose of contriving such a method. 
The term “harmonious cooperation” does not 
signify that all must be engaged in the same 
affair,” but merely that all must have a common 
aim, and that each must carry on the work with 
which he is occupied in such a manner as to 
promote general progress, social order, and na- 
tional development. Difference of locality or 
variety of occupation offers no impediment. So 
long as people harbouring the same intention 
assemble together and assist each other, in- 
dividual knowledge and the common welfare will 
be promoted. Each affair, as it gradually pro- 
gresses, becomes divided into different branches, 
and, therefore, each person must be content to 
follow his own special line ; he cannot become 
an expert in everything, Nevertheless, unless 
those who choose the same branch céoperate, 
no good result is attainable. This is true of 
scientific research and of commerce alike, Itis 
uot less true of politics. No enterprise of any 
kind cau be successful unless those engaged in 
it work in unison. This principle does not 
obtain in Japan. Scholars will not associate 
with practical men, or practical meu with 
politicians ; and so strong are local prejudices 
that if the people of two neighbouring localities 
are following the same route, they doubt each 
other and will not render mutual assistance. 
This abuse is a heritage of mediaeval instivu- 
tions. Men’s minds are so narrow that. they 
cannot discern the broad national path in which 
the feet of all should be engaged. Hence, to 
unify the nation, to educate the system of 
mutual assistance, and to promote general in- 
timacy, are most important aims. To that end 
nothing can conduce more than free expression 
of individual opinion in converse with others, 
and the interchange of useful knowledge. The 
abuse of class separation may thus be diminish- 
ed and the benefit of mutual assistance and 
céoperation realized, to the profit of all and 
the promotion of the national welfare. Such 
is the object of this Association, for which we 
solicit popular support. The country has been 
drawn into the whirl of strong competition. 
We have no more time for petty quarrels. If 
the indulgence of individual piques and ambi- 
tions postpone, year after year, the inception of 
great national works, what will become of the 
empire? The thought fills us with solicitude 
and has impelled us to come forward. We pray 
our fellow-countrymen to consider carefully the 
condition of the world and the state of the em- 
pire, and to give their support to our Associa- 
tion, We seek not our own satisfaction, but 
the welfare of the nation.” 
* 
Pees : 

This is a document of unimpeachable moral 
quality. But it sadly lacks colour. Every poli- 
tical party in the empire might subscribe every 
line of it, and yet things would remain just as 
nebulous asever. It is in vain, apparently, that 
we wait for that definite enunciation of political 
issues which is at length to afford lines of de- 
marcation, and enable men to know on which 
side they stand without reference to the name 
of their leader. However, the National Union- 
ists do not profess to give more than a state- 
ment of motives on the present occasion, and 
if their statement may be read to signify that 
they appreciate the importance of rescuing poli- 
tics from the narrow personal element which 
now dominates them, their project deserves every 
support. 








CARLYLE'S JOURNEY TO EDINBURGH IN 1866. 
Tuere are journeys which are immortal, some- 
times in the realm of fiction, sometimes in 
that of fact. Hetty Sorrel’s journey in hope, 
and then in despair; the journey of Jeanie 
Deans to London these are episodes in the 
lives of the children of the novelist’s brain which 
will be read with fresh interest for ever. The 








same perennial interest will probably be taken 


gle 


in the journey of Carlyle to deliver his rectorial 
address at Edinburgh, for with that journey are 
inseparably connected two events full of the 
pathos of human destinies. The first was the 
final attainment of dignity, popularity, universal 
triumph by a genius at length liberated from a 
youth and long manhood of drudgery, poverty, 
obscurity, and all an imaginative dyspeptic’s 
self-torture; the second was the final snap- 
ping of the chain which bound together a 
most remarkable man and a most remarkable 
woman in as painful and tragic a marriage as 
haman history records. One of the papers in 
Professor Tyndall's new volumes of “ Frag- 
ments,” deals with Carlyle, whom the Professor 
knew intimately and loved for many years. He 
is able to give a full accountof this journey ; for 
after many debates with Mr. Carlyle, it was de- 
cided that Tyndall should be Carlyle’s com- 
panion and guardian during the eventful trip. 
Every word that Professor Tyndall has written 
on this journey is delightful and. instructive 
reading. There is a series of pictures of 
Carlyle, in all his vast variety of moods, 
which give a very complete and a very lucid 
idea of this strange, fitful, storm-tossed 
nature. And knowing, as we now know, what 
awaited poor Carlyle after all the blaze and 
tumult of trumpets, there is not an episode in 
the whole journey which has not its pathos and 
its interest. Here is how Carlyle and his com- 
panion took their departure :—On the morning 
of March 29, 1866, I drove to Cheyne-row, and 
found him punctually ready at the appointed 
hour. Order was Carlyle’s first law, and punc- 
tuality was one of the chief factors of order. 
He was therefore punctual. On a table in a 
small back parlour, below stairs, stood a siphon, 
protected by wickerwork. Carlyle was conser- 
vative in habit, and in his old age he held on to 
the brown brandy which was in vogue in his 
younger days. Into a tumbler Mrs. Carlyle 
poured a moderate quantity of this brandy, and 
filled it up with the foaming water from the 
siphon, He drank it off, and they kissed each 
other for the last time. At the door she sud- 
denly said to me, ‘‘ For God's sake send me one 
line by telegraph, when all is over.” This said, 
and the promise given, we drove away. It had 
been arranged that Carlyle should make a short 
stay at Frystone, the seat in Yorkshire of his 
old friend Lord Houghton. The welcome was 
warm to enthusiasm ; but Frystone ‘ was clasp- 
ed as ina ring” by railroads, and their whistles 
were energetically active all night:—‘In the 
morning | found Carlyle in his bed room, wild 
with his sufferings. He had not slept a wink. 
It ought to be noted, that the day previous he 
had dined two or three hours later than was his 
wont, and had engaged in a vigorous discussion 
after dinner. Looking at me despairingly he 
said, ‘I can stay no longer at Frystone, an- 
other such night would kill me.” “ You shall 
do exactly as you please,” was my reply.‘ Iwill 
explain matters to Lord Houghton, and he, I 
am persuaded, will comply withall your wishes.” 
I spoke to Lord Houghton, who, though sorely 
disappointed, agreed that it was best to allow 
his guest complete freedom of action. It was 
accordingly arranged that we should push on to 
Edinburgh. Carlyle’s breakfast. was prepared ; 
he finally filled a bowl with strong tea, added 
milk, and an egg beaten up. Rendered thus 
nutritive, the tea seemed to soothe and streng- 
then him, As he breakfasted, our journey was 
discussed. Once, after a pause, he exclaimed, 
“ How ungrateful it is on my part, after so much 
kindness, to quit Frystone in this fashion.” Tak- 
ing prompt advantage of this moment of relent- 
ing, L said “Do not quit it, but stay. We will 
take a pair of horses and gallop over the country 
for five or six hours. Then you shall have a 
dinner like what you are accustomed to at home, 
and I will take care that there shall be no dis- 
cussion afterward.” He laughed, which was a 
good sign, I stood to my guns, and he at 
length yielded. Lord Houghton joyfully rati- 
fied the programme, and the two horses were 
immediately got ready. The animal bestrode 
by Carlyle, continues Professor Tyndall, was a 
large bony grey, with a terribly hard mouth, 











He seemed disposed to bolt, and obviously re- 
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quired a strong wrist to rein him in. Carlyle 
was no longer young; paralysis agifans had 
enfeebled his right hand—for some time, my 
anxiety was great. But after sundry impreca- 
tions and strenuous backward pulls, the horse 
was at length clearly mastered by its rider, and 
we fleetly sped along. Through lanes, over 
fields, along high roads, past turnpike gates, 
where I paid the toll, This continued for at 
least five hours, at the end of which we returned, 
and handed-the bespattered horses over to the 
groom. The roads and lanes had been abomi- 
nable, mud to the fetlocks, not to speak of the 
slimy fields. Carlyle went to his room, and 
donned his slippers and his respectable grey 
dressing-gown. Carrying with him one of the 
long “churchwardens” which he always obtained 
from Glasgow, he stuffed it full of tobacco. 
Choosing a position on the carpet by the hall 
fire which enabled him to send the products 
of combustion up the chimney, to the obvious 
astonishment of the passing servants, he began 
to smoke. Having with me at the time a flask 
of choice pale brandy, of this, mixed with soda- 
water, I gave him a stiff tumbler, The ride 
had healthily tired him, and he looked the 
picture of content. At six o’clock his simple 
dinner was set before him, and he was warned 
against discussion. It was the traditional warn- 
ing of the warhorse to be quiet when he hears 
the bugle sound. In the evening discussion 
began with one of the guests, and I could see 
that Carlyle was ready to dash into it as im- 
petuously as he had done the night before. [laid 
my hand upon his arm and said sternly: “We 
must have no more of this.” He arched his 
brows good-humouredly, burst into laughter, 
and erlded the discussion. I accompanied him 
to his bedroom, every chink and fissure of which 
had been closed to stop out both light and 
sound. ‘I have no hope of sleep,” he said, 
“and I will come to your room at seven in the 
morning.” My reply was, “I think you wi7/ 
sleep, and if so I will come lo your room instead 
of your coming to mine.” My hopes were 
mainly founded on the vigourous exercise he 
had taken; but the next day, being Good Fri- 
day, Talso hoped for a mitigation of the whistle 
nuisance, At seven o'clock accordingly, I stood 
athis door. There was no sound. Returning 
at eight, I found the same dead silence. At 
nine, hearing a rustle, I opened his door and 
found him dressing; the change from the pre- 
vious morning was astonishing. Never before 
or afterwards did I see Carlyle’s countenance 
glow with such happiness. It was setaphic. 
I have often thought of it since. How in 
the case of a man possessing a range of life, 
wide enough to embrace the demoniac and the 
godlike, a few hours’ sound sleep can lift him 
from the hell of the one into the serene heaven 
of the other, The question of sleep or sleep- 
lessness hides many a tragedy. He looked at 
me with boundless blessedness in his eyes and 
voice: “My dear friend, I ama totally new 
man; I have slept nine hours without once 
waking.” That night's rest proved the prelude 
and guarantee of his subsequent triumph at 
Edinbargh. At last Carlyle and Professor 
Tyndall arrived at Edinburgh, but here their 
troubles were not over. Sir David Brewster was 
ina dreadful state of alarm. “ Why,” he said 
to Tyndall, “Carlyle has not written a word of 
his address, and no Rector of this University 
ever appeared before his audience without this 
needful preparation,” But Tyndall did not have 
any fears on this ground, “ being well aware of 
Carlyle’s marvellous power of utterance when he 
had fair play.” What he did fear was that 
Carlyle might be disabled by dyspepsia and in- 
somnia, At last the great moment came:— 
“The degrees conferred, a fine, tall, young 
fellow rose and proclaimed with ringing Voice, 
from the platform, the honour that had been 
conferred on “the foremost of living Scotch- 
men.” The cheers were loud and long. Carlyle 
stood up, threw off his robe, like an an- 
cient David declining the unproved armour of 
Saul, and in his carefully brushed brown morn- 
ing-coat came forward to the table. With nerv- 
ous fingers he grasped the leaf, and stooping 
over it looked earnestly down n_the audi- 
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ence. ‘They tell me,” he said, “that I ought 
to have written this address, and out of deference 
to the counsel I tried to do so, once, twice, 
thrice, but what I wrote was only fit for the fire, 
and to the fire it was compendiously committed. 
You must therefore listen to, and accept what I 
say to you as coming straight from the heart.” 
He began, and the world already knows what 
he said. I attended more to the aspect of the 
audience than to the speech of the orator, which 
contained nothing new to me. I could how- 
ever mark its influence on the palpitating crowd 
below. They were stirred as if by subterra- 
nean fire. For an hour and a half he held them 
spellbound and when he ended, the emotion, pre- 
viously pent up, burst forth in a roar of accla- 
mation. With a joyful heart and clear con- 
science I could redeem my promise to Mrs. 
Carlyle. From the nearest telegraph office I 
sent her a despatch of three words—‘ A per- 
fect triumph,” and returned towards the tiall, 
Noticing a commotion in the street I came up 
with the crowd. It was no street brawl; it was 
not the settlement of a quarrel, but a consensus 
of acclamations, cheers, and “ bravos,” and a 
general shying of caps into the air. Looking 
ahead L saw two venerable old men walking 
slowly arm in arm in advance of the crowd. 
They were Carlyle and Erskine. The rector's 
audience had turned out to do honour to their 
hero. Nothing in the whole ceremony affected 
Carlyle so deeply as this display of fervour in 
the open air.” Everybody knows how the splen- 
did triumph was marred by the sudden death of 
Mrs. Carlyle. Tyndall was one of the first to 
rush to the desolate old man with his sympathy, 
and here is what happened :—“I drove forth- 
with to Chelsea. The door was opened by 
Carlyle’s old servant, Mrs. Warren, who inform- 
ed me that her master was in the garden. I 
joined him there, and we immediately went up- 
stairs together. It would be idle, perhaps sacri- 
legious on my part, to attempt any repetition 
of his language. In words, the flow of which 
might be compared to a molten torrent, he re- 
ferred to the early days of his wife and himself 
—to their struggles against poverty and obstruc- 
tion; to her valiant encouragement in hours of 
depression ; to their life on the moors, in Edin- 
burgh and in Londou—how lovingly and loyally 
she had made of herself a soft cushion to pro- 
tect him from the rude collisions of the world. 
The late Mr. Venables, whose judgment on such 
a point may be trusted, often spoke to me of 
Carlyle’s extraordinary power of conversation, 
In his noon of life it was without a parallel. 
And now, with the floodgates of grief fully 
opened, that power rose to a height which it 
had probably never attained before. Three or 
four times during the narrative he utterly broke 
down. Icould see the approach of the crisis, 
and prepared for it. After thus giving way, a 
few sympathetic words would cause him to rapidly 
pull himself together, and resume the flow of 
discourse. I subsequently tried to write down 
what hesaid, but I will not try to reproduce ithere. 
While he thus spoke to me, all that remained of 
his wife lay silent in an adjoining room.” 





ANOTHER NEWSPAPER. 
AnotHer daily newspaper is to make its appear- 
ance from the rst of next month in Tokyo, It 
is to be called the Kokutat Shimbun (National 
Institution) because its object is to assist in 
maintaining the Imperial polity which has been 
handed down through so many generations. 
The News Agency, in announcing the project, 
says that the Xokulat Shimbun’s issue has long 
been contemplated by the class of men design- 
ated Keishin Aikoku ; that is to say, men who 
revere their Sovereign and love their country. 
The Kokutai, according to its programme, is 
to take the Constitution for its scripture. It 
professes absolute independence and equal soli- 
citude for the benefit of all, knowing no distinc- 
tion of persons or of parties 





POLITICAL UTTERANCES. 


Mr. Ontcasi Giretsu has always been some- 
thing of an enigmato politicians. Public atten- 
tion was first fixed on him when the Opposition 
(a him to the Vice-Presidency of the Lower 
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House in the second session. People were then 
uncertain whether his name should be pro- 
nounced “ Daito” or “ Ohigashi” and the per- 
plexity suited his career, for nobody is yet quite 
sure to what camp he belongs. The Nippon, 
under the title of “Language of Heroes,” now 
makes him say that he is not surprised at being 
called an incomprehensible phantom, for he has 
made it a rule to vote exactly as he pleased, 
without consideration for persons or parties. 
He condemns both the Government and the 
Opposition, but being of the opinion that no 
great statesman is likely to emerge upon the 
scene during the next five or ten years, he is 
disposed to devote his attention to the develop- 
ment of the national resources rather than 
to attacking the Government—a very sensible 
frame of mind. 
* = * 

Another of the Wéppon's heroes is Mr. Toyama 
Mitsuru, the leader of that band of soshé known 
as the Genyosha, who were implicated in the 
attack on the editor of the Vomiurt Shimbun, 
and the majority of whom were expelled from 
Tokyo under the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
during the last session of the Diet. This gen- 
tleman is a pessimist. He believes that every- 
thing is in about as evil a plight as possible, 
and he does not believe that any reforms can 
be effected by the Diet. But he has great faith 
in the right arms of his 200 sosh#, and as he 
considers that, in these days of domestic de- 
generacy, a patriot must work out his great 
designs abroad, and as moreover, the Korean 
refuge Kim-ok-Kun is very intimate with him, the 
Nippon thinks that his mysterious sayings may 
be responsible for the recent scare in the penin- 
sular Kingdom. In truth, Korea is a species of 
happy hunting ground for a certain class of 
Japanese newsmongers and Japanese politicians. 
When the former have no sensational intelli- 
yence to lay before the public, and when the 
latter lack material to make themselves con- 
spicuous, both alike resort to Korea. But the 
course of events is not materially changed by 
either the invention of the one side or the gas- 
conade of the other. 


MISS AMY SHERWIN 


Aw admirer of Amy Sherwin, the talented 
singer whom many in Singapore will remember, 
says the Free Press, sends us the following note 
of her latest success, at which several “Far 
Easters ” put themselves en evidenc 


Among the numerous musical entertainments pro- 
vided this month, without doubt, that in which Ma- 
dame Adlina Patti appeared “forthe first and only 

e in |.ondon this season,” attracted most notice, 
and collected the largest possible audience in London, 
It took place in the Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon 
tith June, Associated with the Diva in this Concert, 
one tame appeared which is remembered with ad- 
miration and esteem in Singspore—that of Madame 
Amy Sherwin, and the reception accorded to both her 
contributions ‘was little less enthusiastic than that 
bestowed upon Patti, and much more rapturous than 
upon any other of the Artists» Madame Sherwin's 
contributions were Felicien David's ltomance “' Coup- 
lets du Mysoli (La Perle iu Bresil) and Thomas’ *' lo 
son Titania.” In response to the call for an encore after 
 Mysoli” she gave Dvorak’s Songs my mother taught 
ime.” After “ Io son Titania” she was four times recall- 
ed but simply bowed her acknowledgements. {he 
strength, purity, and sweetness of Madame Sherwin’s 
voice in the very florid music she selected surprised 
many of her friends who hid oniy heard her in sinaller 
buildings, and altogether her success at the Concert 
is recognised as an autistic event—and a triumph, 
Next week Madame Sherwin, suvported by Miss 
Minns Fischer and Miss Girtin Barnard (a young 
contralto singer of great promise) takes the burden of 
Dr. Richter’s Fourth Concert at St James Hall and 
represent three Rhine Daughters in Act IIL. of “ Gat- 
terdimmerung,”” as as well as give the First Scene 
from " Das Rheingold.” 

































THE “‘JiJI SHIMPO” ON THE CARD CASE, 
In commenting on the recent Card Scandal the 
Fiji Shimpo adopts a line of argument which 
we have not met with elsewhere, and which we 
cannot but regard as unsound. After remarking 
that the lives of officials are not what they ought 
to be, and adding that their behaviour is in agree- 
ment with the general tone of society, our con- 
temporary proceeds to argue that the fact that 
judicialappointmentsare forlife,and that admini- 
Stratorsips justice are independent of other func- 
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tionaries, is quite sufficient to account for the 
conduct which has caused so much scandal in the 
Jadicial Department. “The custom of rendering 
the Judiciary independent of the Administration, 
introduced from the West, may suit the circum- 
stances of other countries, but does not work well 
in Japan. In this country the knowledge that an 
appointment is for life renders an official care- 
less as to his conduct, and hence we recom- 
mend that the old practice of placing judicial 
officers on their good behaviour be reverted to.” 
ats 

To us, it appears the Fiji is only regarding 
the question from one point of view. Liability 
to dismissal for misconduct is doubtless an in- 
centive to carefulness in all employés. But it 
is unfair to refuse to distinguish between the 
public and private acts of officials, as a section 
of the Japanese public has been doing. The 
Fiji must know that the evils attendant on the 
old system were largely in excess of its benefits. 
It was found in Tokugawa days that the courts 
were entirely in the hands of administrators. 
No legal decision was final were it contrary 
to the views of the higher officials, If, in 
certain cases, judges were prevented from do- 
g wrong by the fear of loss of office, in still 
more numerous cases the same cause hindered 
them from delivering verdicts which the evidence 
before them demanded. The famous Tenichibo 
trial is a case in point. Ooka was in danger 
of bringing disgrace on himself for the course 
he took during the trial, for no other reason 
than that the Shogun was in favour of the 
acquittal of the accused. Had the judge been 
a man of less determination he would have 
quietly succumbed, and a flagrant miscarriage 
of justice would have been the result. 














EXAMINATIONS FOR OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Waar amount of truth there may be in the 
allegation we cannot pretend to judge. but the 
Kokkaé persistently attributes to Count Goto the 
design of abolishing the system of test examina- 
tions for civil and military officials. This 
system was inaugurated by Count Ito in Decem- 
ber, 1885. Apart from the obvious expediency 
of ascertaining the qualifications of candidates 
for office by some effective method, there were 
two other important considerations which doubt- 
less swayed Count lto. They were the desire 
to remove appointments beyond the sphere 
of purely personal patronage, and, by throw- 
ing open the ranks of olficiaidom to every 
man of ability and attainments without d 
tinction, to remove the reproach of clan 
favouritism which, even at that time, had begun 
to impair the Government's credit. Bat now, 
if the Kokéad be rightly informed, the Regula- 
tions are operating to prevent the appointment 
of the very men who have made the overthrow of 
clan government their battle-cry. For whereas 
Count Goto desires to give official positions to 
some of the most deserving among the Radicals, 
the Regulations effectually bar the path. Hence 
the Count seeks to modify or rescind the Re- 
gulations, but finds himself met by the objection 
that the rgth Article of the Constitution forbids 
such a step. “Japanese subjects,” says that 
Article, “according to qualifications determined 
in laws or ordinances, may be appointed to civil 
or military or any other offices equally.” The 
word equally” bere employed means, it is 
contended, that patronage must not be exercised 
to the advantage of one set of subjects and the 
detriment of another. To set aside the Regula- 
tions for the purpose of exercising such patron- 
age is naturally objected to by all the officials who 
have satisfied the tests provided by the Regula- 
tions. We doubt whether the Xokkas gives a cor- 
rect version, bat it is at any rate to be sincerely 
hoped that the wholesome system of competitive 
examinations will not be abrogated in the in- 
terests of any particular body of office-seekers, 











THE KASTERN RADICAL! 
Tur Toyo Fiyu-to, or Eastern Radicals, as Mr. 
Oi Kentaro and his followers call themselves, 


have issued a declaration of principles which is} emigrant 
avery admirable document in the sense that it 


declares nothing at all, Iv is certainly charac- 
teristic of Japanese Political Parties, at the pre- 





sent stage of their development, that they are 
content to take their stand on the tamest plati- 
tudes and widest generalities conceivable. As 
to the sosh#-leading and plain-speaking Mr. Oi 
Kentaro, we did indeed imagine that when he 
came to announce his political principles some 
tangible issues would be presented. But no ; 
he clings to the old groove in which his pre- 
decessors have walked, and publishes a plat- 
form just as well fitted to the feet of the 
Government itself as to those of the Fiyu-to. 
There is of course a declaration of liberal prin- 
ciples, followed by the orthodox profession of 
loyalty to the Emperor. Significantly enough, 
however, in the same article which contains this. 
profession of reverential fealty, there is a pro- 
mise to labour for the enlargement of popular 
rights and the perfecting of constitutional 
institutions. The Eastern Radicals are not 
concerned about logic: they do not trouble 
themselves to explain how they propose to de- 
prive the Emperor of his prerogatives in order 
to convert them into popular rights, while at the 
same time setting to the nation an example of 
loyalty. In foreign affairs they promise to pur- 
ste a strong policy, and to assert the national 
prestige, and in domestic affairs they talk of 
wise measures to develop the national strength, 
of unremitting efforts to improve the finances 
and lighten the people's burthens, but how any 
of these most desirable results are to be achiev- 
ed, they make no shadow of explanation. ‘They 
merely sketch elastic outlines, and undeitake to 
fill in the details with whatever speed or accord- 
ing to whatever methods the bulk of the Party 
may indicate after deliberation. It would have 
been impossible to pen a more non-committal 
document. Elsewhere parties are not collected 
or consolidated by such invertebrate methods, 
and we can scarcely believe that Japan will prove 
au-exception to the rule. 














REPUTATION AND INTEREST. 
Tue above is the title of aleader which recently 
appearedin the 7ii Shémpo. The writer makes 
some interesting comments on a well-known 
Japanese national characteristic. Here is the 
gist of the article. That Japan has ever been 
wont to hold reputation in high regard is a well- 
known fact. This tendency is not in itself an 
evil, bui the question is, has it not led to an 
undue disregard of national interests? There 
are times when honour and interests clash, At 
such times a high regard for reputation involves 
a foregoing of interests. To cite a case in 
point. Year by year the number of Japanese 
who goto foreign lands increases, and among 
them many are by no means a credit to the 
country. On accountof the injury such emigrants 
do to the national reputation, it is proposed, 
in some quarters, that restrictions be placed on 
emigration. This policy seems to us mistaken, 
The world is made up of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Good and bad are mixed. 
Japan is not the only country from which dis- 
reputable people have gone forth to foreign 
shores. Among those emigrating from vari- 
ous European lands there have been thousands 
of worthless characters, but we have never 
heard that restrictions have been placed on 
emigration on this account. It is. natural 
that Japanese should feel ashamed when un- 
worthy representatives tamish her renown in 
foreign lands; but it is necessary to take a 
broad view of things, and to realise the im- 
possibility of arranging matters so that only 
the good shall go abroad. It is only lately 
that the desire to emigrate has arisen, and the 
persons who are willing to go abroad are all too 
few, This being the case, it is most undesir- 
able that the Government should place a variety 
of obstacles in the way of persons applying for 
permission to travel. If this policy be perse- 
vered in, there is no saying when the spirit of 
emigration will be developed in Japan as it has 
been elsewhere. The policy for the Govern- 
ment to adopt is to draw no minute distinctions 
between the pearls and the ordinary stones among 
; but to encourage men of all ranks 
and classes to seek their fortunes in foreign 
nds. There are not wanting writers who ob- 











‘ject to this policy, on the ground that it places 
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national interests before national hononr. Bat 
what is to be done? Is it not idle to be prating 
about honour when all the world is bent on in- 
terest? This doctrine of making interest sub- 
servient to honour may do very. well for indi- 
viduals, but in the conflict of races it will not 
work. When one sees how crooked are many 
of the ways in which the foremost nations of 
the world accumulate wealth, and how every 
country is keen as to its interests, it is folly to 
talk of Japan’s obligation to forego-her interests 
for the sake of her reputation. The greatest 
nations have all become great by individuals 
and governments combining to study and pre- 
serve interests. To disregard interests indicates 
a lack of patriotism. The fact that military 
strength and mental development of all kinds 
depend on riches needs to be impressed on the 
minds of Japanese. The rich country is strong 
and well armed. A nation must begin by con- 
sulting its interests alone, and it will thus gain 
reputation. Men who do nothing but clamour 
about the importance of maintaining the country's 
reputation, and totally disregard her interests, 
are looking at things upside down; are putting 
the cart before the horse ; are mistaking an effect 
for a cause. 
* 
oe 

The above has been the contention of the 
Fisi tor many years, In the matter of emigra- 
tion we are inclined to think that the Authorities 
have been over strict. It has to be borne in 
mind that such stringency as has been exercised 
towards a sensitive people like the Japanese 
undoubtedly prevents many from going abroad, 
and it is a mistake to think that any regulations 
can deter persons, bent on evil, from deceiving 
the Authorities and compassing theif ends. 
Thus, while the unworthy evade the regulations, 
well qualified would-be-emigrants prefer to re- 
main at home, rather than subject themselves 
to the severe tests on which the Authorities insist. 
Hence the earnestness of the 71's protest. 


INCITATUS SECUNDUS. 
M. Bieor's latest addition to the comic library 
of this Settlement is a collection of sketches 
entitled ‘An attempt upon the Life of Incitatus 
Secundus, vulgarly called ‘Orme.’” It is a 
quaint production, somewhat antiquated as to 
the humour of the sketches, but abundantly 
modern as to certain touches of blasphemy. 
Some of the faces and attitudes, however, are 
redeemingly funny, and the little volume cannot 
fail to furnish a hearty laugh. The French type 
of Englishman figures everywhere, and “ Orme,” 
from his first proud appearance ina stall beside 
a slumbering care-taker, until his final ride to 
London on the back seat of a carriage with the 
Duke of Westminster for v/s-d-vis and a detach- 
ment of the Horse Guards for escort, is about 
as scraggy and unlikely looking an animal as 
they make them. M. Bigot’s caricature of the 
exaggerated importance which Englishmen at- 
tach to horse-racing and all other contests of 
physical endurance and training, is perfectly fair. 
Bat we devoutly trust that Britons may always 
furnish material for such caricatures, We are 
not exactly of the same way of thinking as the 
late Mr. Swift, who used to say, in his own witty 
way, that the Briton’s mania for exercise is a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, inasmuch 
as, if he did’nt work off the head of steam in that 
way, the whole world wouldn’t hold him. 





ATTEMPT TO GET TO IKAO. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes:—IT may be of use 
to those who intend visiting Ikao to know 
that in consequence of the breaking down 
of the bridge carrying a tramway, Ikao can 
only be reached with difficulty, “ The tram- 
way referred to is that between Mayebashi and 
Shibukawa. The river is yet in flood and it is 
likely to be several weeks before communication 
by the ordinary route is re-established. So long 
as the Shimbashi at Mayebashi is not carried 
away by the yellow waves which now rush be- 
neath it, Ikao can be reached by a circuitous 
| route for which the jinritisha men ask a little 
lover 20 sen per ri, You accept their proposal 
because you are in a fix, and then find that you 
cannot start until next morning. The same 
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kind of obstacles are met with on the Takasaki 
route. No sooner have you accepted the jin- 
rikisha’s figure, than you see them interviewed 
by a man from the hotel, and suddenly they all 
pick up their shafts and disappear down a side 
street. They are all tired, so the hotel man says; 
the journey will take 7 hours ; you must stay the 
night and start in the moming. In one day I 
saw seven foreigners leave Mayebashi for other 
places, whilst, by a wire, I stopped two others 
from coming. Giving these people a value of 
3.00 yen per head it means that in 12 hours 
stupid arrangements diverted 27.00 yen from 
Ikao to Nikko and other pastures. The half 
day spent whilst waiting for the jéuritisha men 
to recover from fatigue is anything but lively. 
The streets, excepting for a few children, who 
having satisfied themselves by staring at you, 
then run away shouting 4éfogin, seem deserted. 
I must not, however, forget the policeman—the 
polite policeman with his shining sword and his 
spotless summer dress. He is ever present and in 
one day he read my passport no less than three 
times. The main point, however, is not the 
aggravation consequent on meddling * viséing” 
of a passport, or the cries of 4é/ogin, but the 
difficulty of reaching Ikao, which, instead of 
being a journey of afew hours, must now, if we 
follow the wishes of hotel keepers and coolies, 
be spread over the better part of two days. 


THE PERU MINE AFFAIR. 

Ir seems that we have not heard the last of the 
Peru Mining fiasco. The $f: Shimpo has just 
published a long article on the subject, in which 
it is contended ‘that though Mr. Tajima has 
not been legally convicted of practising deceit 
for the sake of obtaining money, public opinion 
rightly holds him morally responsible for the 
heavy losses incurred by the mad venture to 
which a number of capitalists lent their aid, for 
the simple reason that he visited the mine as a 
professional expert and as Japan's trusted re- 
presentative before the enterprise was embarked 
on, and that on his testimony the shareholders 
implicitly relied. The $4 notes with approval 
that the Public Procurator has given notice of 
appeal from the decision of the Court which 
acquitted Mr. Tajima on the plea of insufficient 
evidence. Our contemporary refers to the fact 
that it expressed doubts as to the soundness of 
the Peru investment from the very first, and 
goes on to observe that had the mine even 
yielded the amount of silver promised by the 
original promoters of the scheme, it could never 
have proved a success, owing to the unsettled 
state of the country in which it was located. 
Though the loss has fallen heavily on certain 
shareholders, the nation, says the 777i, is well out 
of the business, for there is no’knowing what 
complications the working of the mine might 
have involved. Our contemporary adds that it 
is most unfortunate that Japan’s first experience 
of a big foreign investment should have been so 
discouraging. Far more regrettable then the loss 
of the 180,000 yen sunk in the Peru Mining 
Scheme is the depressing effect the fiasco has had 
on the minds of capitalists. Having burnt their 
fingers over this affair, Japanese investors have, 
during the past two years, fought shy of foreign 
money-making enterprises of all kinds, which, 
the 7## considers, is highly detrimental to the 
interests of the country. 








THE TYPHOON. 
Darattep telegrams from Okayama, on the 
north-east coast of Shikoku, and Nagoya, which 
were struck by the recent typhoon on the 22nd 
and 23rd instant respectively, say that in the 
former place several hundred houses were over- 
thrown and as many more injured. Many lives 
were also lost and great destruction of embank- 
ments took place. From Nagoya itis announced 
that the railway between Toyohashi and Washizu 
has suffered damage and traffic has had to be 
suspended. Another telegram published by the 
Kokkai and dated at Kobe, 1.15 p.m. on the 
25th instant, says that owing to violent rain 
during the night of the 2gth-2sth, the rivers 
Koko and Iho in Banshu overflowed and burst 
their banks, burying a large tract of country 
under water. The Kobe-TsuchjyaySection of 
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the Sanyo Railway was so much injured that 
traffic had to be stopped. The damage caused 
by inundations at Tatsuno in Banshu is also 
reported to be very serious. Further details of 
the damage done in various places will be found 
in our notes from the vernacular press. It is 
feared that another typhoon is impending, for 
not only does the Meteorological Observatory 
announce the existence of one in the China 
Sea, but the state of the weather at present 
indicates great atmospheric disturbance. Ifthe 
year’s allowance of typhoons would come now 
and be done with it, the agricultural classes 
would rejoice. 


* 
Details of the destruction caused by the recent 
typhoon continue to be received in Tokyo. In 
Okayama Prefecture (Bizen) the inundations 
resulting from the overflow and bursting of the 
banks of the rivers Aahi and Takahashi affected 
five Districts—Kamimichi, Mino, Oku, Tsudaka. 
and Kayo—where no less than 5,000 houses were 
invaded by the water; 110 persons were drowned; 
500 houses were completely oveithrown ; 600 
were partially overthrown ; 209 were swept away, 
and over 10,000 cho (25,000 acres of arable 
land) were inundated, In Kagawa Prefecture 
(Sanuki), two lives were lost—one man and one 
woman—owing to falling houses—and a school 
was destroyed. The unfortunate people of 
Gifu, also, did not escape. The carrying away 
of embankments in two places caused the in- 
undation of over 70 houses, though happily no 
lives were lost. Tokushima Prefecture seems 
to have followed Okayama next in order of suf- 
fering and even to have surpassed it in some 
respecis, The storm raged there for three days 
and nights—from the evening of the 22nd in- 
stant—carrying the sea far up into the town, 
the result being that 7,782 houses were inun- 
dated; 21 swept away; 186 overthrown; 62 
partially overthrown; 6 persons crushed to 
death; 27 drowned; 4 bridges carried away ; 
embankments broken in 42 places, and 2,590 
persons reduced to depend on official relief. 
In respect of loss of life Hyogo Prefecture 
has the worst record of all. A telegram from 
Kabe, despatched on the afternoon of the 
27th, says that in the Ako District 300 lives 
were lost and 3,000 houses either overthrown 
or injured. Traffic had been resumed on 
the railway as far as Kako river, but it was 
not expected that the section between Aritoshi 
and Mitsuishi could be opened until after the 
goth instant. These returns give a total of over 
17,422 houses wrecked, completely or partially, 
445 lives lost, and great tacts of land buried 
under water. The calamity is second in magni- 
tude only to the earthquake of last October. 








DIPLOMATS IN WASHINGTON. 
Tur Chicago Tribune lately published an article 
containing accounts, embellished with portraits, 
of the Foreign Representatives in Washington. 
‘Three old friends are among the number, and this 
is what the Zr/dune has to say about them :— 


The Ministers from France and Germany are both 
new men, and, singularly enough, they are both 
bachelors. ‘There has not been a woman at the head 
of the French Legation since M. Dutrey, who had an 
American wife, was Minister some ten years ago. 
Unmarried men are, however, at a premium in 
Washingion, where the supply is not equal to the 
demand. 

Mr. Patrenotre, the French Minister, came to us 
directly from Tunis. Earlier yet he had for some time 
been stationed in Japan. He is an unusually hand. 
some man, well built, with an intellectual face, and 
manners of true Parisian courtesy ial favours 
have been literally rained upon hin, and he has been 
entertained at all the ‘‘smart” houses. M. Jules 
Beeufvé, an attaché of the French Legation, who has 
seen long service in Washington, is also a man of 
ability and very popular, Mr. Paul Desprez, too, who 
was Chargé d’Affaires before Mr. Patrenotre’s arrival, 
is a promiment figure in Washington society. 

Mr. von Holleben, appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by Count von Arco Valley’s death, was for 
many years German Minister in Japan. His advent 
has not been made with such éclat as was his pre- 
decessor’s, who created a veritable sensation when he 
came to America, Count Arco was a distinguished 
looking man of the South German type, large and 
of imposing presence, He wore a monocle, and was 
always attended by his Jager, whose first appearance, 
seated, in Bavarian costume, on the box of the Mini- 

fer's carriage, made quite a stir, 
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Mr. yon Holleben is rather good looking, extremely 
clever, and somewhat of a dilettante, Ife has the 
national love for music, and himself possesses con- 
siderable skill. Under his régime at Tokyo the Ger 
man Legation, which is one of the most attractive 
places in the Japanese capital, was so popular that 
Tokyo society seriously regretted his transfer to 
Americ 

‘The German Legation in Washington is installed in 
a spacious, old-fashioned house on Fifteenth street, 
situated just on the edge of the business part of the 
town, and belonging 10 the Imperial-Government. Its 
interior furnishing is left to the personal taste of each 
Minister, who sells or sends bis goods home on his 
recall. The property is very valuable for business 
purposes, and the Gerinan Government has refused 
several handsome offers for it. 

Mme, de Struve, wife of the present Minister from 
Russia, who died during a visit home some three years 
since, was a very interesting woman—the most. bril- 
liant and versatile, the least beautiful of the ladies of 
the foreign legations. Mr. Blaine once said of her, 
“Mum, de Struve is the most brilliant woman | have 
ever met.” 

“Yes,” said a lady present, “I have rarely seen a 
more brilliant foreigner.” 

“I did not say the most brilliant foreignes 
Mr, Blaine," but the most brilliant wom 

In appesrance she was small and slender, with clear 
cut, intellectual features, and keen gray eyes. A 
modern in every sense of the word, she kept abreast 
of the throught of the day, and was herself proficient 
in the sciences, She wasa devoted mother, a brillia 
woman of the world, and a tender, sympathetic friend, 
There was asense of strength and power about her 
which was irresistible, avd her bonsemot were in 
constant circulation. While she was at its head the 
Russian Legation was the most brilliant in Washing: 
ton. Her weekly receptions were a social feature, and 
her sinners feasts of wit and wisdom, Since her death, 
the Legation, which occupies the handsome house built 
by ex-Gov. A. R. Shepherd when at the zenith of his 
power, has not been thrown open to the gay world, 
save occasionally when the Secretaries have offered 
bachelor hospitality, 

Mume, de Struve came from a gifted family, Her 
father was « noted Russian General and her brother, 
Gen. Michael Nicolas Annenkoff, is the engineer who 
is now engaged in building a great railroad through 
Central Asia. 

Mr.de Struve has been Russian Minister at Wa- 
shington fora decade, and will probably remain here 
until he is promoted to an Ambassadorship. [le was 
fora number of years a Russian diplomatic agent in 
Central Asia, and, like Mr. Patrenotre and Mr. von 
Holieben, has represented his country in Japan. Much 
of the time since Mme, de Struve’s death he has spent 
in Russia with his children. Mr. de Struve is di 
tinguished in appearance, with a genial, pleasant ex. 
pression, and cordial manners. 
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TOTAL WRECK OF THE “NORTH AMERICAN.” 
Tue following particulars from the Kobe Chro- 
nicle are to hand in reference to the wreck of 
this vessel:—“A telegram has been received 
by Governor Sufu that the Worth American, 
which left Kobe for New York on Friday 
morning last, is a total wreck on the coast of 
Awa in the Kii Channel, Happily all the crew 
were saved. The North American passed the 
Straits at six o'clock on Friday morning in charge 
of a Japanese pilot, who picked up a fishing boat 
thereabouts and left her, it is supposed, shortly 
afterwards, The captain must have passed 
Hinomisaki safely, as the Macduff did not 
see the vessel as she came in, and it is 
therefore thought that on getting out into the 
open he encountered a southerly wind, which, 
with the current setting N.N.W., would put him 
tight on to the shore of Awa, where the vessel 
probably struck on the night of Friday on the 
well-known dangerous reef on that shore.” 








AN ORATORICAL 
On the 24th instant Mr, Inagaki Manjiro de- 
livered at the Kinkikan, Kanda, a lecture which 
in respect of length has, we venture to think, 
never been surpassed in Japan. The speaker 
ascended the rostrum at 8 am. and spoke 
fluently and vigorously without stopping until 
after t o'clock. No exhausted shorthand re- 
porters waited anxiously for the close. These 
gentlemen were conspicuous by their absence. 
The Japanese show little enterprise in obtaining 
full reports of speeches. It is seldom that ver- 
nacular papers contain anything but meagre 
outlines of public orations, however interesting 
and important they may be: only in the Diet is 
the system of reporting well developed. The 
importance of accuracy, and hence the value of 
stenographic records, are not realised by the nation 
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Shimpo we gather that in his five hour lecture, 
under the title of “ Japan's Foreign Policy,” Mr. 
Inagaki discussed almost even subject couceiv- 
able. Among the topics of his discourse, as 
given by the 7iji, are the spirit of the nineteenth 
century, the French Revolution, England as a 
centre of Commerce, America as a centre of 
Commerce, and Japan as the entrance to the 
Eastern Commercial world. The lecture was 
divided into three parts, the first dealing with 
the commercial, the second with the industrial, 
and the thitd with the political policy Japan 
should adopt. The lecturer denounced in strong 
terms the modern tendency to concentrate at- 
tention on politics. But there is a great Jacuna 
in the Fij’s account: it tells us nothing about 
the listeners. How did they fare during these 
five hours of unending eloquence ? 


SUSPENSION OF THE “ YOMIURI SNIMBUN.” 
Tue Yomiuri Shimbun have been suspended for 
publishing an article which professes to give the 
conversation that occurred between the Minister- 
President of State and the Emperor on two oc- 
casions, when the latter sought audience of the 
Sovereign in connection with the appointment 
of Ministers to vacant portfolios. The purpose 
of the story is, of course, to bring discredit on 
the Minister-President by representing the Em- 
peror as addressing to him precisely the objec- 
tions which certain persons have urged against 
the supposed and actual procedure of the Cabi- 
net with reference to these appointments. It 
would be rightenough that the Fomiuré Shimbun 
should have advanced these objections onits own 
account, but whenit has recourse to falsehood for 
the purpose of putting them into the mouth of 
the Sovereign, it forfeits all sympathy. False- 
hood is the only term applicable, inasmuch as it 
is obviously impossible that any newspaper could 
be in a position to publish a verbatim report of 
an interview between Emperor and his Prime 
Minister on State questions, The Vomiurt Shim- 
bun must have known that it was publishing a 
purely imaginary dialogue, and certainly the Em- 
peror and the Minister President were not well 
chosen as actors in such a fiction, Besides, to 
publish anything of the kind without official per- 
mission, is a direct violation of the letter of the 
law, so that the Voméur? erred in more ways 
than one. It is difficult to see why Japanese 
newspapers should run their heads thas de- 
liberately into the lion’s jaws. They look foolish 
in the process, and do not increase the public’s 
confidence in either their discretion or their 
veracily. 


“yg ODD VOLUMES.” 

Tur front page of the Daily Graphic for June 
6th contains a picture of “Ye Odd Volumes, 
united once a month to form a Perfect Sette.” 
Dr. William Murrell is in the chair and Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish is reading a paper, among the 
audience being Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Professor Church, Dr. Ernest Hart, 
Mr, Alfred East, Captain Kawaka, Mr. Okoshi, 
and others. The likenesses appear to be good 
on the whole, though Alfred East looks a little 
out of tune. The Graphic gives the following 
account of the réunton :— 

His Oddship, Dr. William Murrell, presided over a 
large and distinguished body of guests at the hospit- 
able board of the Odd Volumes on the occasion of 
their June dinner at Limmer's Hotel, on Friday last. 
Interesting groups made by the guests and brethren 
formed very happy combinations of distinguished re- 
Presentatives of literature, medicine, science, politics, 
and art. 





THE COMPANY. 

His Oddship sat supported by Mr. Max Pember- 
ton and Mr, Shultz Wilson ; the vice-president, Bro, 
Heron-Allen, by Mr. Oscar Wilde and Colonel Chis- 
borough, U.S.A; the secretary, Bro. Todhunter, Play- 
wright to Ye Sette, was the centre of a small literary 
circle, Mr. James Sime, Mr. Macmurdo, and Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie Bell; opposite to whom was seated Bro, 
Marcus Huish, the Artsman, with Me. Alma ‘l'adema, 
R.A., and Professor Church on either hand. Bro. 
Holme, the Pilgrim, exchanged views upon the Japa- 
nese and Japan, with Mr. N. Okoshi, the Japanese 
Consul, and Mr. Arthur Diosy, the secretary of the 
Japanese Society. Bro. Onslow Ford, the Sculptor, 
and Bro. G. C. Haité, the Art Critic, were with 
Mr. John Swan and the learned Dr. Leitner. Bro. 
Douglas Gordon, the Master of the Ceremonies 
and Remembrancer, with Bro. Lane, the Bibliograp- 
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her, entertained the representatives of the natio 
in Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., and Mr. Murdoch, M.P. 
and Me Marborn, the New Zealand traveller, with 
Bro. Wilfrid Ball, the Painter-Etcher, as their vis- 
avis, Near Bro. East, the Landscape Painter, were 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. F. A. Satow, Mr. |. P. 
Reid, and Mr. F. I’. Pigott. Bro. Elgar, the Ship- 
wright, and Bro. Villiers, the War Correspondent, 
sat with Sit Henry Trueman Wood and the Naval 
Attaché of the Japanese Legation. Bros. Davies and 
Venables were neighbours to Mr, Claude Pemberton and 
and Bro. Conrid Cooke, erstwhile the Jester, but now 
the Mechanick to the Sette. Bros. Quaritch, Thomp- 
son, Manning, and Gervis formed a merry and noisy 
quartette. Mr. Ashbee and Bro. Hamilton sat with 
two newly-elected brothers, Yorke Powell, of Oxford 
University, and Herbert Ward, the intrepid African 
traveller, who had but just passed through the ordeal 
of initiation, the former as the [gnoramus, on the score 
of his learning, wnd the latter as the Wanderer, in 
recognition of his nomadic habits, As the feature 
of the evening was a paper by the Artsman, Bro. 
Huish, * An Apology for Japanese Art,” a great num- 
ber of authorities and collectors were specially invited, 
most ofwhom are members of the New Japanese Society, 
of which Mr. William Anderson is president, but he 
was unable to be present, Mr. F, Pigott, the vice- 
pre-ident, and Mr. Arthur Dicey, with the gentlemen 
already named, represented the society of which many 
of the Odd Volumes are distinguished members. In 
response to the toasts, the Japanese Naval Attaché 
was called upon by his Oddship to respond for Japan, 
which he briefly did in his own tongue; Mr, Jesse 
Collings for Parliament; Col. Chisborough for Ame. 
rica; and Mr, Oscar Wilde was called upon to respond 
for himself, an opportunity of which le made the 
most, prefacing his remarks by assuring the Sette that 
it was the one subject that had engrossed his atten- 
tion from his earliest recollection, 

















JAPANESE ART. 

Bro. Huish then delivered his “ Apology for Japa- 
nese art.” Striking comparisons were made be- 
tween the beautiful fabrics fur dress materials, the 
swords—which upwards of two millions of Japanese 
were permitted to carry—and the objects of every- 
day life in Japan at the time of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s first official visit to that won'lerful country, 
and our manufactured goods of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham of the same period, Some very beautiful ex- 
amples of dresses, swords, medicine boxes, kakemonos, 
Kes, were handed round for inspection, lent by the 
lecturer, Bro. Hoime, and others. By command of his 
Oddship, Brother Haité propose a voted of thanks 
Bro. Holme seconded the vote of thanks, and confess- 
ed to a difficulty of explaining the difference between 
decorative and pictorial art. Mr. Alma Tadema, R.Ay 
spoke at some length, reverting to the change which 
European art bad undergone since the time of Raphael, 
and finished with an enthusiastic expression o 
ration of Japanese art, Mr. Oloshi pointed out that, 
whereas the art of Europe was cosmopolitan, that of 
Japan was traditional Mr. Ernest Hart followed, and 
with remarks much to the point, declared that as Japa. 
nese art influenced by the Buddhistic religion and 
canons, they had not sought like the Greeks, to exalt 
the human form, but rather to debase it. Brother 
Alfred East thought that, before the art of a nation 
could be justly understood, some knowledge of the 
habits and natures of the people themselves was re- 
quisite, It was approaching midnight when his Odd. 
ship rose, and the Sette dispersed, to meet again, after 
the vacation, in October. 

The menu of the evening, presented by Brother 
Huish, suggested the gathering of a kindred society in 
Jupan, discussing an apology for English art! 
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There is evidently a disposition in London to 
revive the taste for Japanese art, which suffered 
much a few years ago from the injudicious puff- 
ing of charlatans, Mr. F. T. Pigott’s admirable 
essays recently published in Zhe Bué/der—in- 
comparably the best things that have ever ap- 
peared on the subject, we venture to think—must 
have done much to attract public attention, and 
Mr. J. Conder’s book on “ Flower Arrangement” 
has also produced an effect. Mr. Pigott, we 
may mention, is about to bring out a Japanese 
Floral Diary which is sure to be good, and he 
has also in the press a volume on Japanese 
music, which is said to have excited much 
interest in the musical,world. Then we have 
Mr. Bowes in Liverpool, whose books and 
articles have immensely helped the cause of 
Japanese art, while Dr. Anderson in London 
exercises a steady influence in the same direc- 
tion. Dr. Ernest Hart, too, since his visit to 
Japan, has become a more than ever active 
and intelligent exponent of all things Japanese, 
and the excellent papers compiled by Mrs, Hart 
after her return from this country must have 
been widely read. Finally Mr. Huish, editor 
of the Ar? Magasine, is indefatigable in his 
efforts to arouse in others something of the keen 





appreciation he evidently feels himself. His 
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recently published little book describing a col- 
lection of Japanese art objects from a historical 
and ethnographical point of view, was suggested 
by avery original idea which the author fol- 
lowed out with great ability. Allogether, if 
Japanese art does not begin to be better under- 
stood in London, it will not be for want of clever 
and sympathetic exposition. 
* bi * 

They are fortunate who have time to study the 
products of Japanese art closely and by some 
clear light. In Mr. Huish’s favourite branch— 
sword furniture—there are perpetual delights 
and surprises. The more one examines these 
exquisite works in metal, the more is one as- 
tounded by the strength and delicacy of the 
chiselling and the extraordinary skill of the arti- 
zan, Sometimes one finds a figure, perhaps one 
third of an inch in height, the face of which is 
chiselled into as perfect a mirror of some emo- 
tion as could be produced by the brush of a great 
painter ; and then again one discovers a whole 
army of Samuraé engraved within the com- 
pass of a Kosw&a’s surface, every detail of each 
figure and every fold of the drapery accurately 
depicted. It is not mere mechanical skill either : 
these artizans were oflen poets. The greatest 
of the Gotos—with one exception—Goto Ichijo, 
often surprises us by the tenderness of his pic- 
tures in metal. We saw recently a knife-haft 
chiselled by him. On the face, in low relief, 
were a line of rustic fence and a gate, with a 
pine tree and autumn grasses growing in front, 
and the moon rising through clouds behind. 
By some undiscernible subtlety of line, this little 
scene had received the impress of perfect rest 
and tranquillity, It was a quiet country resi- 
dence where happy folks might live peacefully. 
Nobody could mistake it for anything else. On 
the back Goto had carved a verse of his own 
composition :— Husband and wife sing toge- 
ther: their wings of love soar high into cloud- 
land. They sing their deathless affection, and 
their love-notes thrill through the twin-branched 
pines.” Whata singular design and sentiment to 
choose for the haft of aknife forming part of the 
furniture ofa Samurar'ssword! Morefrequently, 
however, a touch of comicality is preferred by 
the worker in metals when he departs from his- 
torical or conventional motives. In the same 
collection that contained the knife-haft we have 
just spoken of, were a Kozuka and Kogai by 
Toshimitsu. On the former the celebrated 
courtesan Takao, magnificently apparelled, 
sweeps along proudly and majestically, but if we 
turn the Xosuwa we find this inscription on the 
revers ‘Buddha sells doctrine; the sect- 
founder sells Buddha; the priest of laterdays sells 
thefounder. And you! You sell your five-foot 
body to gratify the lust of men. “Green is the 
willow ; red the flower : there is plenty of variety.” 
On the Koga: we find the same Takao tickling the 
ear of a forbiddingly stern-looking Daruma and 
behind this scene of quaint contrast is the 
legend :—‘ Night after night the moon travels 
over the surface of the lake; but never once 
does her heart enter the water; never once does 


her shadow stay there.” 
* 








* 

Iris curious that the idea which occurred to 
Toshimitsa so many years ago, should have pre- 
sented itself independently to Mr. Henry Nor- 
man in 1386. The inimitable frontispiece of 
“The Real Japan,” a photograph grouped and 
taken by Mr. Norman himself, shows the beauti- 
ful little danseuse, Oyen, with her arms thrown 
about the neck of an appallingly austere Daruma 
in Bizen pottery. There is nothing new under 
the sun, 





THE HYOGO HOTEL. 


Stitt, and with reason, the people of Kobe seem 
to be considerably excited about the Hyogo 
Hotel affair. To their very great credit it must 
be said that, almost without exception, they have 
refrained from saying a word against the un- 
fortunate Mr. Johnson. They let the dead rest 
in peace. But they are distinctly angry with the 
Promoters of the disastrous scheme, who, pre- 
sumably through negligence, perfunctoriness, or 
misplaced confidence, were the means of foisting 


upon the public a most deceptive chattel. Espe- 
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cially against Mr. Creagh does the local wrath 
burn, because, acting as solicitor for vendor and 
vendee alike, he exercised a large faith which 
worked entirely in the interests of one party. 
Somebody has even gone so far as to compose 
and publish a piece of caustic doggrel at the 
expense of the unhappy solicitor. Here are 
three verses :— 
Who with prospectus worded fair, 
Invited all to take a share, 
‘With hard earned savings few could spare? 

Our Lawyer !!! 
Who stuck us with a sick Hotel, 
With promise fair and plotting fell— 
Who worked on us this monstrous sell ? 
Our Lawyer !!!! 
Who tried to earn a triple fee, 
Acting at once for clients three, 
Witiv interests coutradictory ? 








Our Lawyer !!!!! 
Mr. Creagh’s position was certainly difficult. 
The only barrister, we believe, in Kobe, he was 
consulted by everybody, and it was perhaps not 
unnatural that his methods should be influenced 
by his peculiar position. But after all, is the 
Hyogo Hotel such a very bad speculation? We 
cannot but think that if the Company brings 
a little of its business ability to bear on the 
venture, a fair profit may yet be realized. 
Certainly all this unpleasant notoriety will not 
conduce to the interests of the enterprise. 





THE RYOMO RAILWAY. 


A pecision on the long pending question of the 
amalgamation of the Ryomo Railway Company 
with the Nippon Railway Company was finally 
reached at a general meeting of the shareholders 
of the former Company held in Tokyo a few 
days ago. The committee who were appointed 
at the early part of the last month to make 
thorough investigations as to the advisability of 
selling the Ryomo railway to the larger company, 
submitted as the result a report strongly in favour 
of their Company's raaldtainibe lib lade seudecce 
The opinion of the committee was supported 
by a large majority, and the scheme for the 
sale of the property thus fell through. It was 
further decided that the connection which has 
existed between the two companies since the 
opening of the Ryomo line—the arrangement 
under which the Nippon Railway Company has 
been taking charge of the maintenance of the line 
and the management of the rolling stock—should 
be severed, and that the Company be placed 
under an entirely independent tooting. These 
altered arrangements are to come into effect 
from the 1st of October next 





THE RECENT STORM. 

Kocut Prefecture has to be included in the area 
which suffered severely from the recent storm, 
A telegram despatched thence on the morning 
of the 27th instant, says that from the 22nd in- 
stant to the 25th inclusive, there was an unceas- 
ing downpour of rain, with the result that a 
large land-slip occurred in the Misse Division 
of Akawa District, 16 houses, 13 people, and 
six oxen being buried deep in the débrts. One 
other death is recorded from a cause not de- 
scribed, and several embankments were washed 
away. When the figures of loss caused by this 
terrible storm are totalled, they will prove very 
considerable. 


YOKOHAMA AND TOKYO VOTES. 

Ir appears to be the opinion of our readers that 
the time has passed when any good purpose 
could be served by recording Conservative and 
Liberal votes on the part of the British com- 
munity in Japan and telegraphing the result to 
London, as was done in Hongkong. We have 
nevertheless received a few votes. They are 
not sufficiently numerous to be worth arithmeti- 
cal record, but we may say that they are almost 
unanimously Conservative. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Tue fashion of relieving the tediousness, to 
Japanese students, of the long vacation by hold- 
ing classes in the hills, is we observe, becoming 
very prevalentin Japan. Conducted more Fapo- 
nico, theexpense involved is slight, and the results 
are excellent. Book-work is only carried on 
for about three hours aday. The rest of the time 
is given to recreation. Boys 








re sacial animals, , 
and the enjoyment, of hola gg 58 fgrmation was at once given to the Bees SPITTING: 


hanced by good company, Some of the instruc- 
tors in charge of summer schools make use of 
the opportunity for teaching the boys how to 
play foreign outdoor games, and others accom- 
pany their pupils in long rambles over the hills, 
and employ the occasion for giving lessons in 
natural history or other subjects in which they 
may themselves be versed. 








CUSTOMS KETURNS. 
Tux following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for June, showing the foreign trade of 
the empire for the month 
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1891 1892. 

sruven Vex, sive 
Exports 5y425.893.030 + 6,081,351.870 
Imports 41507,304.000 


+ 6,009,820.730 





Yotal exports and imports 12,091 178.600 















Excess of exports .. 71,525.140 
Exports 161,808,565 
Imports |. 246,720.978 
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Total. + 418,445,020 
TOTAL YALUM OF EXPORTS TO AND IMPORES FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 
COuNTRIAS. 

Exports. Imports, _ Total. 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Ven 
United States of Ame- 

Fick 697,051.9§0 3,861,107.810 
Great Brita 1,g07,517.820 1,690,938.380 
Hongkong. 627,550.570 15454,078.510 
China... gan 7o8. 930 thgoqn4sa 7B 
France 050 478,794,510 "9734803.460 
British India 434,833.480  §86,023.a70 
Germany Brigs9.982 Stqyoatars0 3 
Korea 112,390.03 17$,078.030 288,008.600 
Canada 

‘America 97.820 6,362.240 258,260.60 
Russia 199 180,095.800 240,967.050 
Belgium 31391920 68,133.470 —71,525.390 
Philippine Isiands 35+149.690° 19,575.860 $49725.550° 
Australia 274155.840 149315.100 41-471-000 
Switzerland 1,490,000 34,029,280 30,009,280 
Italy 21719.099 "3,695.400 25,384 550 
Hawaii’. 18,a52.070 ss teags.oze 

10,432 980 74.649 10,807.020 
"0.000 24298930 2,388.70 
143$8.200 sao 1,877.860 
Sweien & Norway. 32.000 © 1y001.880 14115 58 
Torkey 44.000 3115370 355.379 
Bern = Saloa0 Naoto 
Portugal = 59 640 50.040 
Denmark jp.000 3o.00 
Other Counties 70,S08.400 _934447-320 
Total .. £,917,080.370 6,¢09,836.730 11,920,997.109 
TOTAL PALUE OF AKPORTH AND IMPORTS FROM AND TO gACI YoRT 
xports. Imports. ‘tals. 
silver Ven. Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
Yokohama 3+232,131.540  2,496)510.230 §,728,641.770 
Kobe ‘ 3,105,874.480 2,752,390.800 4,858,271.280 
Osaka 101,133,920 452,301,760 
Nagasaki 338,388 330 Joray6.020 
Hakodate 39,314-709 
gonngt9 
Moft Bra020 ne 5 
Hakata 1011.050 —3,013.900 035 $59 
Karatsu 12,496.00 fat 13,490.060 
Kuchinotsu 85,830.000 85,830,000 
Misumi 78-000 
Mzogahara 007.670 
Sasana '832.000 
Otaru 49,057,509 
waar Binion { Exports... 195,012,910 


Imports 





2,288,479.779 


Total. 
Excess of imports 
VALUE OF EXPORTS AND I3FORTS 


2,4833,492.680 
2,093,466.860 


JAPANESE MARCHANTS AND 

















By Japanese Merchants { f2POFtS vr" 735:025-950 
Imported by Government 173,097.60 


BOMBS, 
Aw ugly element, the appearance of which upon 
the political scene has been talked of recently 
asa possible contingency, has now been added 
to the troubles of the time. At eleven o'clock 
on the night of the 28th instant, men presented 
themselves, almost simultaneously, at the re- 
sidences of Count Okuma and Mr. Kono, 
carrying deal boxes, about 4 inches deep by 8 
inches long, prepared after the usual fashion of 
boxes containing letters. The box given in at 
Mr. Kono's contained a superscription saying 
that it came from Mr. Ito Miyoji, Chief Secre- 
tary of the Privy Council, and Count Okuma’s 
box purported to come from Mr. Yano Fumio. 
As Messrs. Ito and Yano are friends of Mr. 
Kono and the Count respectively, the boxes 
were received without any suspicion and imme- 
diately, were opened when they were found to 
contain, notletters but dynamite bombs. The 
scheme of the makers of the boxes was, that 
some detonating substance should be ignited by 
the friction of drawing back the lids of thefooxes, 
to which springs were attached, but happily in 





both instances ignition failed to take place. Ins 
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who soon traced the bearers of the boxes, 
In the case of Mr. Kono’s box, the bearer proved 
to have been a srnrékisha coolie of Nagatacho, 
named Hamanaka Genjiro, who said that a 
person like a student had given him the box 
paid him to carry it to the House of the Home 
Minister; while Count Okuma’s box had been 
carried by another coolie, Nakamura Fusagoro, 
of Yotsuya, Tenomachi, who had received it 
from a man passing along the street. Search- 
ing investigations are now in progress. 


JAPANESE ORDERS. 

WE have translated from the Oficial Gase/te, 
during the past few days, several announcements 
of Orders which His Majesty the Emperor has 
been pleased to confer on foreigners, but it 
appears that although only now officially an- 
nounced, all these honours were granted a con- 
siderable time—in some cases as much as a 
year—ago. Why they should not have been 
gazetted earlier we are unable to say. 





IMPERIAL ORDINANCE, 

An Imperial Ordinance has been published 
authorizing the expenditure of monies from the 
First Reserve for the following purposes :—(1) 
To assist the repairing of the new Shikoku Road 
in Kochi Preiecture ; (2) to assist the repairing 
of the road between Oita and Nakatsu in Oita 
Prefecture; (3) to pay the salaries of foreign 
employés as provided by agreement. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Tue local manager of the O. B. C. writes yes- 
terday:—“ I have to-day received a telegram from 
London to the effect that the Committee of In- 
spection do not recommend the reconstruction 
of the Bank.” 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ge 
The Ministerial problem has entered upon a 
new stage of much importance. Before this 
appears in print the storm now menacing the 
Cabinet's stability may plunge the political world 
into a state of considerable confusion. It is 
now no longer a secret that the Cabinet is 
split into two seemingly irreconcilable sections ; 
the one being composed of Count Goto and 
Mr. Kono with perhaps Viscount Enomoto and 
Viscount Sano; the other of Viscount Taka- 
shima, Viscount Kabayama, and Count Oki. 
The Minister-President, Count Matsukata, is 
repofted to incline to neither side. It was 
indeed apparent from the first that dissensions 
were unavoidable ina Cabinet constituted as 
the existing one is. Well informed observers 
wondered that Viscount Takashima’s section 
had not resisted more strongly the appointment 
of Mr. Kono to the portfolio of Home Affairs. 
Owing to this half-hearted attitude of the 
militant party, as Viscount Takashima’s section 
is called, Count Goto and Mr. Kono were for a 
time able to have everything in their power. 
The sudden and, so far as appearances went, 
complete ascendency of Count Goto made him 
the hero of the day, a section of the press even 
idolizing him as the powerful demolisher of 
clan Government. Opposition papers, while 
denying the existence of a covenant between 
the new Ministry, as the Matsukata Cabinet 
under Count Goto’s ascendency is called, 
and the Fiyu-/o, showed an unmistakable 
tendency to say good things of the Count of 
Big Words (J¢# (fl), who uutil lately was an 
object of general condemnation as an alleged 
betrayer of the popular cause. The papers 
seem to have suddenly called to mind certain 
words which he dropped when he took office, to 
the effect that the most effective method of pul- 
ling down the edifice of clan Government was to 
attack it from within. Now, they seem to think 
that the great statesman is going to fulfil his 
own prophecy, and that in this respect he de- 
serves the support of all enemies of clan in- 
fluence. Some of the Opposition papers may 
not necessarily be disposed to regard Count Goto 
asa hero, but they certainly do seem to recognize 
in hima unique instrumentto purge the Govern- 
then of [cldn) elements and prepare the way for 
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the introduction of party Cabinels. Some of the 
Kaishin-to papers, too, have evidently been 
delighted with the opportunity thus afforded 
of dealing a blow to the influence of certain 
Choshu statesmen. These circumstances com- 
bining made Count Goto for the past fortnight 
the most popular statesman of the day. But on 
a sudden an ugly cloud darkened this prospect 
so bright for the Minister of Communications. 
Viscount Takashima's section, which, though 
evidently not pleased by the turn things were 
taking, had hitherto remained irresolute and 
uncertain, suddenly awakened into full vigour, 
and brought pressure to bear upon the Minister- 
President to remodel the policy of the Cabinet. 
Viscount Takashima and Viscount Kabayama 
threatened to resign at once, unless Mr. Kono 
were removed from the Home Office, and the 
former strong policy again adopted by the Cabi- 
net towards the Diet. As to the cause of this 
apparently inconsistent move on the part of the 
Ministers of War and of the Navy, it is attribut- 
ed to pressure brought to bear upon them by the 
leaders of the National Union (Kodumin-Kyo- 
ai). Another new factor in the situation is the 
presence in the capital of several of the dis: 
affected Governors of “the desperate group, 
(Gakki-gumi), who are entirely opposed to the 
policy of the new Minister of Home Affairs. 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact is that the 
die has been cast, and one of three things must 
be done; either Viscount Takashima’ party 
must leave the Government; or Count Goto 
and his followers must resign, or failing this the 
whole Cabinet must tender its resignation simul- 
taneously. At all events, if we may believe re- 
ports, compromise seems out of the question. 
: * * * 

The interminable uncertainty of the position 
of the Cabinet is the subject of unanimous con- 
demnation and regret in the columns of papers 
of allclasses. The 7i7/ Shimpo earnestly hopes 
that every effort will be made to reconcile all 
differences between dissentient members of the 
Cabinet. It asks the Ministers not to disgrace 
themselves by changing a policy, whatever it be, 
which they decided upon only a few days ago. 
If the continuance of Mr. Kono in the Home 
Office be unavoidably inconvenient, the ¥7# ad- 
vises the Minister President to resign the portfolio 
of Finance and assume the control of the Home 
Office in addition to his post of Minister-President. 

* = * 

The Opposition journals strongly criticise the 
inconsistency of the conduct of Viscount Taka- 
shima and his section. These papers do not 
hesitate to urge the Cabinet to drive out of office 
the disaffected minority. They remind the 
Minister President of the decision with which 
he conducted himself during the late session of 
the Diet; and recommend him to show equal 
resolution in the present case. One of these 
journals even goes so far as to assure him that 
he need be in no anxiety so long as he can 
count upon the active co-operation of men like 
Count Goto and Mr. Kono. Turning to Vis- 
counts Takashima and Kabayama, and Count 
Oki, the Opposition organs appeal to their pub- 
lic spirit and personal honour to resign if they 
find it difficult to agree with the majority of their 
colleagues. 





* 
a Fe 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun agrees with the rest 
of the papers in thinking it very strange that 
serious opposition should have arisen within the 
Cabinet itself against the new Minister of Home 
Affairs within so short a time of his appointment 
with the concurrence of the whole Cabinet. 
Whatever may be said of the new move on the 
part of certain Ministers, things have, in our 
contemporary’s opinion, already reached a 
stage in which compromise is out of the 
question. The Cabinet must now take some 
decisive step. Ifthe majority of the Ministers 
be powerful enough to drive the minority out 
of office, let them do so by all means. But 
the Michi Nichi apparently entertains some 
doubt as to their ability to take such a decisive 
course. If that step be beyond their power, 
our contemporary calls upon the whole Cabinet 
to resign simultaneously, and at once to put an 
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end to the interminable excitement about the 
Ministerial crisis. 
* i * 

The Kokumin Kyokai's manifesto has been 
already noticed in these columns. The ap- 
pearance of the document is seized by the Op- 
position papers as an occasion to renew their 
severe attack upon the abnormal condition of 
that association. To all intents and purposes, 
the National Union is a political party, and 
as such onght to put itself under the scope 
of the Political Associations Regulations. Its 
members claim, however, that their associa- 
tion is not a political party but simply a 
sort of social institution ; and it is apparently 
regarded in that light by the Authorilies. The 
provisions of the Political Association Regula- 
tions are in some cases far from convenient ; 
and the thought that the Kokumin Kyokai is 
evading this troublesome law with the connivance 
of the Authorities galls the politicians ofthe Fiyu- 
toand the Katshin-fo. Their criticisms on this 


subject seem only natural and reasonable. 
. 








a 

The new Radical programme, just made pub- 
lic, is the subject of much comment in the press. 
The general opinion of the papers seems to be 
that the document marks wholesome progress 
in the political ideas of the Fiyu-/o, since it 
shows a spirit of moderation and practical sense. 
The programme has found a most searching 
critic in the Michi Nicht Shimbun. That jour- 
nal'sarticles on the subject are not yetconcluded, 
but enough has been written to enable readers 
to comprehend the paper's general attitude. In 
the first place, the Mrch¢ Miché points out, that 
since the Party promises to institute political in- 
vestigations on the basis of the new programme, 
its members must be held to have hitherto dis- 
cussed politics without any assured foundation 
for their opinions. Secondly, whereas what is 
most important in a political programme is that 
it should give ample consideration to the time, 
method, order, and cost of the measures pro- 
posed in it, the Radical document is conspicu- 
ously deficient in these important respects, and 
consequently the Fiyu-to's political ideas must 
be characterized as crude and shadowy. Thirdly 
and lastly, the Radical programme is declared to 
be full of illogical and mistaken ideas of politi- 


cal science. 


* 
ere 


The Radical organ, the ¥7yw, in writing on 
the same topic, observes that the policy of its 
Party having formerly been necessarily nega- 
tive and destructive, it was notin those days 
possible to formulate any positive programme. 
Further, during the new constitutional era, the 
Ftyu-to's hand having been fully occupied by 
active contests with the Government and the 
latter’s supporters, there has hitherto been no 
possibility of devoting much time to the investi- 
gation of political matters in detail. But the 
general aim of the Party has been sufficiently 
well known for the past few years, and only its 
bitterest enemy can charge the Fiyu-/o with 
having been unnecessarily tardy in instituting 
thorough researches into political affairs. 

* 


ae 

The Koka? is one of the papers which recog- 
nize that the Radical Party’s new programme 
indicates progress in the right direction. It con- 
gratulates the Radicals on this happy improve- 
ment. But at the same time, it draws the 
attention of the leaders of the Party to the vital 
importance of changing their cold and ungrate- 
ful attitude towards many distinguished politi- 
cians who have devoted their whole energy and 
sacrificed their whole property to the advance- 
ment of the cause of Liberalism. There are 
many men of this description who, not posses- 
sing seats in the Diet, are excluded from all 
share in the direction of the Party's affairs and 
may justly be said to be left out in the cold. 
This is the real cause of the secession of 
Mr. Oi Kentaro and his followers. Should 
such a petty spirit continue to prevail among 
the Radical leaders, the Aokdad fears that the 
Fiyu-to can have little hope of ever becoming a 
great party, Clan influence is the avowed ob- 
ject of atiack, but the Radicals do not seem to 
observe that the organization of their Party is 
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rapidly becoming more narrow and exclusive in 
spirit than Clan Government ever was, even in 
its most flourishing days. 

* * * 

The Loyo Fiyu-to's (Eastem Radicals) mani- 
festo is declared to be vague and valueless as an 
enunciation of a party’s programme. So far as 
it has any meaning, it seems to signify that in 
every respect the Eastern Radicals’ object is 
not different from that of their former com- 
rades of the Yiyu-fo. There is, however, 
one clause which has suggested strong suspi- 
cion to the Kaishén-/o organs. It relates to 
“the protection of the poor and the working 
classes.” What does this mean? The leaders 
of the new Party, says the Hochi Shimbun, per- 
haps intend to oppose the two popular measures, 
the reduction of the land tax and the re-assess- 
ment of the taxable value of land, on the ground 
that those reforms, being calculated to benefit 
only the land owners, are indirectly prejudicial 
to the interests of the poorer classes. The 
Eastern Radicals will probably support the Go- 
vernment’s proposal to transfer the prison ex- 
penses to the charge of the Treasury, alleging 
that such a course is beneficial to the poorer 
elements of the people. If that be their real in- 
tention, the ZZoché does not wonder that they can 
not work harmoniously with the Radicals. Such 
is the construction put upon the clause by the 
Hochi Shimbun, but in our opinion, the projects 
of the Eastern Radicals have more to do with 
the country’s foreign affairs than with the im- 
provement of internal politics. The spirit that 
prompted them, some years ago, to plan a mad 
scheme of revolution in Korea still remains 


operative, 
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The disturbance in the Prefecture of Ishi- 
kawa is laid by the Opposition papers to the 
change of the Local Authorities, especially the 
police functionaries. The Radicals are making 
much noise on the subject, because the mob 
consisted of members of their Party. It must be 
remembered that Ishikawa Ken jis one of the 
localities where much ill-feeling is said to have 
been created between the local authorities and 
the people, by the former's alleged illegal inter- 
ference in the elections of February last. Grave 
charges are preferred against the police in the 
present case. They are accused of having 
wantonly butchered many inoffensive inhabi- 
tants, and having treated even women and boys 
with insolence and cruelty, The Opposition 
papers call upon the Government to deal 
promptly with the offending parties and restore 
quiet to the much harassed people of Ishikawa. 
As yet it seems premature to form any decided 
opinion on the matter. 

* e * 

The sudden demise of the Tokyo Shimpo 
has occasioned much comment. The Vomiurt 
Shimbun regards it as a proof that the defunct 
journal was the organ, not of the Cabinet as a 
whole, but of a section of it, for its disappearnce 
has been simultaneous with the going out of 
office of the leader of that section. With all its 
mistakes and blemishes, the Zodyo Shimpo 
enabled the public to know something of the ideas 
of the Government. The Cabinet is recom- 
mended to establish a new organ, for nothing can 
be more injurious for it than to have its motives 
and purposes misunderstood by the nation, 

* * * 

The Korean question continuesto occupy much 
space in the columns of the metropolitan press, 
The Choya Shimbun is publishing along series 
of articles on the subject, which will take several 
days more to reach an end, The Xo&ka/ cautions 
its fellowjournals against lending a ready ear to 
reports coming from the Korean peninsula, as 
too many of them are prone todo. Large allow- 
ance must be made for the crafty designs of the 
Chinese and also of the rival factions in Séul. 
Moreover, there are always some unscrupulous 
people who, in concert with speculative mer- 
chants at home, make it their business to send 
over exaggerated versions of passing events, 
Consideration must be given to these circum- 
stances, and due caution exercised in discussing 
Korean affairs. This is the Kokkas's counsel. 
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POLITICAL MANIFESTOES. 
ees 

‘WO documents of political interest 

have just been published: they are Re- 
ports by the ¥zyx-to and the Kaishin-towith 
reference to the last session of the Diet. 
Both are constructed on similar lines; the 
compilers cite the various measures intro- 
duced during the Session, and endeavour 
to show that the Government sustained a 
conclusive defeat issue with 
respect to which it had appealed to the 
country. But though following a common 
course, the tone of the two Reports shows 
a marked difference. That of the Aaz- 
shin-to is conspicuously bitter. It declares 
again and again that nothing remains for 
the Cabinet but to resign, and it promises 
that unless the popular voice be hearkened 
to, no Government Bill will be passed in 
the next session. That of the Fiyu-éo, on 
the contrary, disavows all hostility to the 
Government, evidently seeks to convey 
the impression that each Bill was judged 
on its own merits without any reference 


on every 


to its source, and explains that the docu- 
ment is rather a vindication of the Party’s 
procedure than an attack upon the Govern- 
ment. This difference of tone is a true 
reflection of the difference in the present 
attitudes of the two Parties. The Kai- 
shin-to is by far the more resolute and 
uncompromising. 

Turning from the general character of 
the reports to the special measures dis- 
cussed by them, we find that the Fiyu-to's 
document is much clearer and more close- 
ly reasoned in this respect. Politically 
speaking the palm must be accorded to 
the Kaishin-to compilers, whose demon- 
stration of the responsibilities devolving 
upon a constitutional government is very 
powerful, if read only by the light of the 
systems existing in such countries as Eng- 
land. But the ¥yu-¢o’s statement has 
greater interest since it deals with each 
question independently. From it we learn, 
with regard to railway extension, that the 
Radicals are strongly in favour of adding 
to the present facilities, but that they aim 
chiefly at carrying the new lines far inland, 
so as to tap the goods traffic of the country 
and serve strategical purposes. Their 
dominant idea is to have a main trunk line 
running from the east to the west coast, 
with feeders passing north and south, 
the chief object kept in view being com- 
munication with good sea-ports. They 
think that the country can well afford to 
spend some five million yen annually for 
that purpose, inasmuch as the sums pay- 
able abroad for the purchase of material 
will be covered amply by the excess of 
exports over imports, the sille trade alone 
offering an immense field for exporters. 
We look in vain, however, for any definite 
statement of the reasons that induced the 
Opposition to reject the general scheme 
for the State acquisition of private railways. 
Such a measure ought certainly to find 
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and the special circumstances of the case 
represent another powerful argument. But 
the measure is dismissed in each Report 
with a brief statement that it was not con- 
sidered necessary. The fact is that con- 
fidence is wanting as to the manner in 
which the programme would be carried 
out, and perhaps the Opposition feel re- 
luctant to leave to the Government the 
execution of an undertaking so extensive, 
involving such a large outlay, and adding 
correspondingly to the prestige and popu- 
larity of the Adminstration, With regard 
to the Bill for transferring Prison Expen- 
ditures from the charge of the localities to 
that of the Treasury, the Reports are most 
unsatisfactory. There can be no question 
as to the desirability of the measure. The 
treatment of prisoners in different parts" of 
the empire varies greatly, and it is well 
established that many abuses exist, owing 
to the natural unwillingness of each pre- 
fecture to provide a properly equipped and 
adequate jail at its own expense. Besides, 
that the prisons should be under the 
management of one central authority is a 
principle of plain expediency. But the 
Reports of the Opposition dismiss these 
important considerations with a brief ob- 
servation that there is no assurance of an 
improved system being introduced by the 
proposed transfer, and that, in all proba- 
bility, the expenditure would be increased. 
Every one can see, however, that the real 
reason of the Bill’s rejection is stated in a 
corollary to the alleged reasons, where we 
read that the measure would involve an ap- 
propriation of over three million ye from 
the surplus revenue “which surplus public 
opinion desires to see applied to the reduc- 
tion of the land tax and there-assessment of 
the taxable value ofthe land.” In short, the 
Opposition places reduction of the agricul- 
tural classes’ burdens above all reforms, and 
is resolved not to devotethe surplus revenue 
toany purpose, however deserving, until that 
pet project is realized. In the Kaishin-to 
Report we find an interesting statement 
about the Prison Expenditures Bill. It is 
asserted thata kind of understanding exist- 
ed between the two Houses, in the sense 
that if the Representatives passed the Bill 
as voted by the Peers, the latter, in their 
turn, would pass either the Bill for the 
Reduction of the Land Tax or that for 
Re-assessing the Taxable Value of the 
Land. But the Peers ultimately showed 
no disposition to perform their part of this 
bargain, and so the Representatives re- 
jected the Prisons Bill. 

Turning to the comments on the appro- 
priation for naval ship-building, we find the 
Radicals avowing their belief in the neces- 
sity of increasing the Navy, but declaring 
that they cannot agree to any heavy ex- 
penditure for the purpose, so long as the 
Naval Department has no fixed policy, and 
so long as the naval administration is 
wasteful. What is meant by a fixed policy, 
and in what respects the administra- 
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not explain. The figures given are that, 
during the Jfeiji era, 28,600,000 yen has 
been spent upon men-of-war, and that the 
country possesses a total tonnage of only 
59,406 tons. The Naval Authorities say 
that this latter figure must be raised to 
120,000 tons, and that the expense of the 
operation will be 58,000,000 yen, which the 
Radicals consider too high. They are 
careful to declare, however, that they do 
not intend Looppose the grant permanently, 
but only until satisfactory arrangements 
can be made about the expenditure. In 
connection with this part of the subject, 
one naturally looks with curiosity for the 
Opposition’s account of the collision be- 
tween the Houses. But nothing could be 
more disappointing. Indeed, it must be 
admitted that both Reports are disin- 
genuousin this matter. Neither givesany 
nature of the collision 
between the Houses, or of the fact that 
the EMPEROR’S decision was altogether 
against the Lower House. The $fiyz-to’s 
Report merely says that the Naval ap- 
propriation was rejected by the Lower 
House but restored by the Upper; that an 
Imperial decision was sought, and that 
the appropriation was again rejected in 
a Conference of the two Houses. The 
Kaishin-to Report says that “the ex- 
penditure for the construction of men- 
of-war led to a strange collision between 
the two Houses, but that the trouble 
was settled by an Imperial decision, and 
that the appropriation was rejected ata 
conference of the two Houses.” That is 
certainly a singular manner of writing 
history. It seems as though the compilers 
of the two Reports had agreed to throw 
dust of the same kind into the eyes of the 
public. 

As to the Steel Foundry, the Opposi- 
sion declare themselves not less anxious 
than the Government to make the country 
self-supplying in this important respect, 
but they explain, with much reason we 
venture to think, that they find difficulty 
in crediting the capacity of the Kamaishi 
Mines on which the Government now relies 
for iron. It was found hopelessly unpro- 
fitable to work the Mines in past years, 
and no one seems to understand what 
change of circumstances has materially 
improved the prospect now. Besides, 
when the Bill was originally submitted the 
Government admitted that supplies of pig 
iron would have to be obtained from 
abroad, but when re-submittingit, they relied 
upon the Kamaishi Mines. Altogether, the 
hesitation of the Opposition in the matter 
of the Steel Foundry cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable. 

Count SoYEJIMA of course figures in 
both Reports. His ill-considered action 
in hastily proposing that a committee 
should be sent to Aichi and Gifu to re- 
investigate matters which specially ap- 
pointed Government officials had already 
investigated, and concerning which the 
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their faith to the House, is construed by 
the Kaishin-to and the Fiyu-to alike as an 
evidence that the Cabinet itself admitted 
the necessity of obtaining fuller informa- 
tion. There is much about this Earthquake 
Relief Grant in the two Reports, but no 
facts are adduced with which our readers 
are not already familiar. We learn, how- 
ever, that the $zyu-to and the Kaishin-to 
put forth all their strength to get the 
Bill rejected, and that they are much 
chagrined by their failure. The $iyu-to 
confine themselves to expressing astonish- 
ment that a House containing popular re- 
presentatives could have passed such a 
measure, but the Katshin-to hint in the 
plainest terms that the passage of the Bill 
was secured by a threat of dissolution. 
There is, in each Report, a very strong 
suggestion that the heat of the coming 
political struggle will be developed by fric- 
tion between the two Houses, rather than 
by direct collisions between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition. The Karshin-to 
document does not say much on the sub- 
ject, but the little it does say is signifi- 
cant :—‘ The Upper House showed utter 
indifference towards both of these import- 
ant Bills (reduction of the land-tax and 
re-assessment of the taxable value of land) 
and rejected both of them.” The ¥zyu-to’s 
Report is at once more accurate and more 
conciliatory. “These important Bills,” 
it says, “which everyone was desirous of 
passing, were transmitted to the Upper 
House, but it either rejected them or kept 
them in the hands of a Special Committee. 
The House of Peers ought to play an in- 
dependent and impartial part for the wel- 
fare of the country. Why it acted in such 
a manner is a question which the Fzyu-to, 
for certain reasons, are unwilling to dis- 
cuss. But they hope that the two Houses 
will work more harmoniously together in 





future.”’ Already the wholesome restraints 
of the bicameral system are beginning to 
prove irksome to politicians who seek to 
climb into power by a ladder of changes 
reaching farbeyond the level of the nation’s 
general experience, fitness, or education. 





CRIMINAL AND CIVIL. 


aS Py a ale 

NDER its present editorship the /yo- 

go News is a bright and pleasantly 
written journal, severely and often harshly 
critical of the Japanese, as compared with 
the Hyogo News of former times, but pro- 
fessing a disposition to be fair. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that before violent- 
ly assaulting any expression of opinion 
opposed to its own policy, it should not 
take the trouble at least to read what it 
attacks. Some measure of discretion and 
equity is all the more necessary in this in- 
stance, because the majority of the English 
journalsin Japanhaveorganized themselves 
into a species of echo society. Whenever 
one of their number produces anything con- 
demnatory of this country or its institu- 
tions, the others hasten to re-produce the 
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congenial paragraph, never by any chance 
noting its errors, should it contain errors, 
as ittoo often does, and never by any chance 
publishing or referring to refutations which 
may appearelsewhere. The one object kept 
in view seems to be the creation of an evil 
impression, and in pursuit of that object 
methods are resorted to which, if adopted 
between man and man, would soon relegate 
their employer to a despised and distrust- 
ed place in society. In view, therefore, 
of the prospect that whatever makes for the 
discredit of the Japanese and for the post- 
ponement of their recognition as a civiliz~ 
ed nation, will inevitably receive wide 
circulation, it is surely not unreasonable 
to suggest that the common precaution of 
ascertaining salient facts should be resort- 
ed*to before penning a hostile criticism. 
Mistakes cannot always be avoided, but 
there are some mistakes so flagrant as 
to merit a different name. To illustrate 
our meaning let us quote a paragraph from 
the Hyogo News, which, of course, has 
been re-produced by Yokohama journals :— 


The Mail has along article on the subject [dis- 
pute between this country and Portugal] which 
replete with the usual sophistries. In one of its 
remarks it says:—‘ Against the notion of en- 
Uusting foreigners to the jurisdiction of Japanese 
Criminal Courts it is persistently alleged that, 
though the Japanese Criminal Code and Code of 
Criminal Procedure represent, with some minor 
exceptions, a very excellent body of laws, certainly 
good enough to warrant their extension to fo- 
reigners residing in Japan, yet the Magistiates and 
Judges administering the Codes, though they have 
teceived a legal education and though they have 
satisfied tests designed to ensure competence, have 
hot had sufficienttraining and experience to justity 
foreign confidence. Yet, while this pretext 
solemnly iterated and te-iterated with every sem- 
blance of giave conviction, we have before our eyes 
the spectacle of Western Powers entrusting judicial 
functions in Japan to men absolutely without legal 
education of any kind, and moreover engrossed in 
commercial affairs which constitute the business of 
their lives.” ‘This, on the face of it, is what the Mail 
goes on to call “ supremely ridiculous,” but things 
are not what they seem, and this is one of them. 
Japanese Judges would be called upon to admini- 
Ster laws of which they are not only entirely ignorant 
but which are fundamentally and structually op- 
posed to Oriental notions of law. They would be 
working a machine with whose component parts they 
would be utterly unfamiliar, and until a few years 
have elapsed fair and impartial administration of 
the new Codes would be impossible. On the other 
hand, every European subject understands to a 
considerable extent the laws which prevail in his 
own country, so much so that despite the editor 
of the Mail being so immersed in the labyrinthine 
mazes of Japanese topsyturveydom he could pro 
bably, if need arose, give a very fair and—provid- 
ed it did not clash with the terms of his subsidy—a 
impartial decision on most of the questions 
ising among those he was once presumably 
proud to call is wationals. Hence merchant con- 
suls are by no means the absurdities the Mail 
chooses to call them. It is “supremely ridicul- 
ous” to suppose Japanese Judges can administer 
entirely new laws very satisfactorily at first, it is 
also “supremely ridiculous” to suppose that a 
merchant consal could not geasp the first principles 
of laws to which he has been all his life accustom- 
ed, and by a very brief study acquire all the extra 
knowledge necessary for the position. 









































Now the first extraordinary feature of the 
above argument is this:— The Japanese 
Judges would be called upon to administer 
laws of which they are not only entirely 
ignorant, but which are fundamentally and 
structurally opposed to Oriental notions 
of law. 
with whose component parts they would 
be utterly unfamiliar, and until a few years 
have elapsed fair and impartial admini- 
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stration of the new Codes would be impos- 
sible.” What on earth is the meaning of 
such a criticism ? Ourarticle spoke of ‘ en- 
trusting foreigners to the jurisdiction of 
Japanese Criminal Courts;” of the “ Japa- 
nese Criminal Code and Code of Criminal 
Procedure,” and of “the Magistrates and 
Judges administering those Codes.” The 
Criminal Code and Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure were promulgated in July 1880 and 
came into operation on January 1st, 1882. 
They have been in operation for over ten 
years and, on the whole, have worked well 
andbeenintelligently administered. What, 
then, are the laws of which Japanese judges 
What are the 
laws “fundamentally and_ structurally” 
(whatever that may mean) “opposed to 
Oriental notions oflaw?”’ What are “the 
new Codes” which the judges could not 
be expected to administer fairly and im- 
partially ‘until a few years should have 


“are entirely ignorant?” 


elapsed?” Does the Hyogo News know 
nothing about the Japanese Criminal Code 
and Code of Criminal Procedure? Is it 
ignorant that they were promulgated 
twelve years ago, and that they have been 
in operation for more than 10} years? We 
cannot suppose that it ignores these facts, 
known, as they are, to every educated 
foreigner in Japan. The obvious explana- 
tion is that the Kobe journal, not taking 
the trouble to read the article which it 
undertook to denounce as “replete with 
the usual sophistries,” confounded Civil 
Codes with Criminal Codes, and thus 
penned a diatribe having no manner 
of relation to the subject under discus- 
sion. Yet, even in the matter of civil 
laws, the Hyogo News must be perfectly 
well aware that this journal has invari- 
ably maintained the necessity of not plac- 
ing foreigners under Japanese jurisdiction 
until the new Civil Codes shall have been 
in operation sufficiently long to attest their 
smooth working, and to demonstrate the 
competence of Japanese Judges to admini- 
ster them. Thus, in the first place, by con- 
founding “criminal” and “civil” for the 
purposes of this particular article, and in the 
second by utterly misrepresenting our un- 
varying attitude towards the Civil Codes, the 
Hyogo News builds up a very pretty tirade 
calculated, doubtless, to mislead superficial 
readers, which tirade is complacently 
copied by other English journals in Japan, 
without regard to its flagrant errors and 
without the slightest intention of noting 
its refutation, To us the whole thing is 
interesting chiefly as showing what traves- 
ties are made to do duty for fair criticism 
in a certain circle of the foreign residents. 
Nothing short of aconviction that anything 
and everything tending to demonstrate 
Japanese disabilities and incapacity will 
pass muster, without the smallest scrutiny 
as to its truth or impartiality, nothing short 
of that conviction could prompt the reck- 
lessness of criticism which has become a 
feature of English journalism in Japan. 


In the context of such blunders and con- 
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fusion of ideas as we have quoted above, 
it is not surprising to read the marvellous 
doctrine that, inasmuch as “every Euro- 
pean subject understands to a considerable 
extent the laws which prevail in his own 
country,” ‘a very brief study” can enable 
a merchant “to acquire all the extra know- 
Jedge necessary for the position” of a 
Judge. This is the kind of doctrine deli- 
berately put forward by one of the journals 
conspicuous for their insistence in claim- 
ing that foreigners must be carefully ex- 
cluded from Japanese jurisdiction because 
Japanese judges, after years of special 
education and experience, cannot be 
trusted to administer the law. ‘A very 
brief study ” suffices to convert an entirely 
untrained European merchant into a com- 
petent judge, but, in the case of the 
Japanese, long years of study, training, 
and experience confer no competence. If 
the glaring inconsistency and_ partiality 
of such arguments be not apparent to 
those using them, they are to be com- 
miserated with, not censured. As for the 
other insinuations in the paragraph we 
have quoted, the hints about subsidies, 
and denationalization, and so forth, they 
are very vulgar and very despicable, but 
it would seem that such blemishes cannot 
be climinated from foreign journalism in 
the East, and it would also seem that 
there i8 a section of the foreign com- 
munity sufficiently depraved to approve 
them, otherwise their employment would 
not be so frequent. The whole display 
tends merely to drag the name of English 
journalism through the mire, and to show 
the Japanese that the very last expecta- 
tion they can entertain is to receive 
anything like fair or honest judgment at 
the hands of the writers who nevertheless 
inveigh so persistently against the want of 
integrity of Japanese traders and the in- 
competence of Japanese judges. 








FATOI. 
panes Ce 


Ree iNG Viscount SANO’s speech on 
the subject of Forests, we are some- 
what irrelevantly reminded of a point which 
has often been discussed before, but has not 
yet been fully understood by the public, 
We refer to the 
use of the term “‘yafoi.”” The Minister 
speaks of Professor Dr. WAGNER as On- 
yatoi Wagner-shi, which is a perfectly 
proper appellation when used by an official 
in an official sense. All persons in the 
service of the Government who do not 
possess official rank are “yatot.” There 
are Japanese yatoi in every Department 
of State. For example, the son of the 
Prime Minister is a ‘‘yator” of the Foreign 
Office, not having yet qualified for a per- 
manent official post. No method exists of 
officially describing these persons’ position 
except to call them “yafot.” Very often, 
however, the use of the term 


so far as we can see. 


latter as a rudeness, whereupon the Japan- 
ese invariably reply that they have only 
one term to describe an employé who does 
not possess official rank, and that, as no 
foreigner can possess official rank in Japan, 
or discharge executive functions, until he 
is amenable to Japanese jurisdiction, noth- 
ing remains but to call him “ yatod.””. Now 
that isall very true, but it does not appear 
Its 
results are that foreigners who, in their 
own honorable 
positions, and who, in many cases, hold 
official titles or enjoy literary or scientific 
distinction abroad, men of age and high 
attainments, are in Japan reduced to the 
level of the lowest semi-officials in a De- 
partment; employés who have not yet 
qualified to be included in the ranks of 
permanent officialdom, and who receive a 
pittance of salary proportionate to their in- 
significant and petty positions. Of course, 
so long as this contrast is before the fo- 
reigner’s eyes, his gorge will unavoidably 
rise whenever he hears himself called or secs 
himself addressed in writing as a “ yatoi.” 
The idea that a man who in Europe would 
be called Professor, or Doctor, or Gene- 
ral, or Colonel, or who even possesses the 
blue ribbon of science, the fellowship of 
the Royal Society or the membership of the 
French Academy, a man of mature years 
and proved attainments—the idea that such 


tobe conclusive, Consider its results. 


countries, would have 


aman should, inany country, be relegated to 
the rank of unfledged semi-official juveniles 
who have not yet succeeded in passing the 
test examinations that lie on the threshold 
of their profession, can never be other 
than shocking and offensive. Moreover, 
there is a striking indbnsistency in Japan's 
procedure : while adhering to the term 
“ yatot,” she confers upon the men thus 
designated high Orders, even up to thé 
Second Class of the Rising Sun, grants 
them the relative rank of Chokunin, gives 
them precedence at official entertainments, 
invites them to ceremonies, social and 
official, to which her own yatot never 
dream of seeking entrée, and on the whole 
treats them with marked consideration and 
courtesy. But the unhappy term “yatoi,” 
spoils everything. It is the little rift that 
mars all the lute’s music. Is its use un- 
avoidable? We have often asked our- 
selves that question and always the answer 
is in the negative. We do not see why in 
Japan, a country of proverbial punctilio and 
politeness, a custom should be adopted 
which is below the corresponding prac- 
is Western lands. In England—of 
which we speak as knowing it best—if 
a foreign employé of the Government, 
or of any institution, occupied in his 
own country a rank higher than that 
enjoyed by him in his new service, he 
would be designated by the higher rank 
on all possible occasions. His official 
designation must of course be in strict 
conformity with his actual position, but it 
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persistently and offensively as it is in 
Japan. Of course there always enters into 
the account on Japan’s side the unhappy 
factor that her foreign employés are in- 
dependent of her jurisdiction, and that she 
has consequently resolved not to give them 
In 
truth it is the foreign employé that suffers 
most. Deserving nothing but good at 
Japan's hands, he it is who, being brought 
into closest relationship with the Japanese 
and having most concern with their changes 
of disposition, is condemned to feel the 
worst effects of the system under which the 
country writhes, and of the resentment 
naturally aroused by the persistent brutality 
and slandering partiality of a section of the 
local foreign press. But he might at least be 
saved the “on-yatoi” 


executive functions or official rank. 


as much as possible. 





CABINET CHANGES. 


—+ 
ERY strong rumours of Cabinet chan- 

ges are again prevalent. It has been 
known pretty generally, since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. KONO to the office of Minister 
of Home Affairs, that great dissatisfac- 
tion exists in the Cabinet. The nomina- 
tion seems to have been regarded as 
an indication that the Government con- 
templated adopting a more conciliatory 
policy towards the Opposition. Some 
observers went even so far as to predict 
that an alliance, or at any rate an under- 
standing of some kind, was in prospect 
between the Cabinet and the Fiyu-to. 
Whatever may have been the truth of these 
notions, it is tolerably certain that Mr. 
Kono’s appointment was resented by the 
representatives of the Kyoko-shug? (strong 
policy). The chief advocates of no com- 
promise, namely, the Minister of War, 
Viscount TAKASHIMA, and the Minister of 
the Navy, Viscount KABAYAMA, declined 
to be pacified, and absented themselves 
persistently from Cabinet Councils. Great 
efforts are said to have been made by 
Count GOTO to effect a reconciliation, 
but it is asserted that these efforts have 
proved abortive, and that the recalcitrant 
Ministers now announce their determina- 
tion to resign unless a change is effected 
in the holder of the portfolio of Home 
Affairs. The Minister President thus 
finds himself in a dilemma. 
recommend the Sovereign to change an 
apppintment made only a few days 
ago, the ostensible reason for change 
being dissatisfaction on the part of two 
Ministers. On the other hand, if he de- 
clines to make such a recommendation, and 
if, in consequence, the Ministers of State 
for War and the Navy persist in resigning, 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable succes- 
sors would be almost insuperable. Under 
these circumstances itis alleged that Count 
Matsukara has resolved to tender his own 
resignation, judging that events are no 
longer sufficiently under his control to 
figs retaining their direction. 


He cannot 
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statements with a degree of assurance CORREPONDENCE. is just as much a guest ashis Japanese friend, he 
(eI has a head, two eyes, a nose, hands, feet, tongue, 


that seems to vouch for their accuracy. 
It adds that the resignations of Mr. 
Kono, Viscount TAKASHIMA, and Vis- 
count KaBAYAMA would be presented 
simultaneously with, or immediately after, 
the resignation of the Minister President, 
and that Count GoTo and Viscount SANO 
might also take a similar step, Viscount 
ENOMOTO and Count OKI alone remaining 
inthe Cabinet. Should this forecast prove 
correct, the event will rank with the Cabi- 
net crisis of 1873, when the Korean ques- 
tion disturbed the Government so radically, 
and with the crisis of 1889, when the 
Ministers resigned ex masse in consequence 
of the interruption of Treaty Revision 
negotiations, Evidently such an issue 
would greatly impair the confidence of the 
nation in the strength of the Mezji Go- 
vernment, and to restore that confidence 
no course would be possible except the 
return to office of the Camera States- 
Our is 
that the duty of Japanese Statesmen at 
to maintain an 


men. own settled conviction 
the present juncture i 
unflinchingly firm attitude towards the 
Opposition. It seems to us the very acme 
of rashness to pretend that the administra- 
tive power can safely be placed in the 
hands of the congeries of factions constitu- 
ting the Opposition, or that the country 
is even approximately ready for the ex- 
periment of party government. Nobody 
can predict how long must be the interval 
of preparation or what amount of prelimi- 
nary friction must be evolved before a 
machine so strange to the customs and 
traditions of the nation can be brought 
into smooth working order. But assuredly 
for the present the Government is bound 
to stand firm, and to insist that the 
privileges voluntarily conferred by the 
EMPEROR on the people, shall not be ar- 
bitrarily and radically éxtended by politi- 
cal agitators until the people’s fitness for 
the extension is assured. Everything goes 
to show that this belief guided Count Ma- 
TSUKATA’S policy throughout, and it is 
scarcely credible that his ideas should 
ultimately have undergone an alteration 
such as that suggested by the present re- 
volt of Viscounts TAKASHIMA and KaBa- 
YAMA. However, it is idle to indulge in 
conjectures when a very few days must 
solve the problem definitely. Whatever 
may be the fate of Count Matsukata’s 
Ministry, there will remain to him the 
credit of having played a resolute, patrio- 
tic, and disinterested part during a difficult 
and trying period. 








A telegram from Tokushima announces thal, 
according to the investigation made on the 25th 
inst., details of the damage caused by the recent 
storm were as follow:—Houses destroyed or 
swept away, 2,000; persons drowned or killed, 
150; horses and oxen drowned, 20; and houses 
submerged, 20,000. The loss of bridges and 
the damage to embankments have not been as- 
certained. Over 25,000 persons, rendered 
homeless, are receiving out-door relief.—Cho- 


ya Shimbun. 
Digitized by Gox 








(Our readers must distinctly uuderstand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their ass or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefro 





THE EARTHQUAKE COMMITTEE. 


To THE Epitor oF Tue “Japan Matt.’? 

Sir,—Permit me to express hearty approval of 
your paragraph in regard to the appointment of 
Professor Milne “to perform services in connection 
with the Earthquake Disaster Prevention Com- 
mittee. I was much surprised when the roll of that 
Committee was announced and contained only 
Japanese names. Afterwards it appeared that he 
was appointed in the above manner. Is the Japan- 
ese Government going to stop atthis? Why not 
do the honourable and manly thing and put Pro- 
fessor Milue among the Committee itself? It is 
hot merely that his name as investigator deset ves 
that place; it is also because he will do a good 
part of the work of the Committee, as everybody 
knows, Why get the benefit of it and tefuse him 
due credit? Every friend of Japan wishes that a 
more candid policy should be pursued in this case. 

Yours, &c., w. 


July 25th, 1892. 


HOTELS IN THE INTERIOR. 


To THe Epitor of THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Having just returned from a trip up coun- 
try, I should like to express my disgust at the 
amount of impertinence one has to put up with in 
travelling in those parts of Japan frequented by 
foreigners. [ think it may do some good to venti 
late the subject, as it may happen that the matter 
will receive some notice at the hands of the Japan- 
ese press, and thus perhaps things may be altered 
for the better. 

The particular point of complaint is that very 
often a foreign traveller arrives at an inn and 
neither the inn-keeper nor the assistants take any 
trouble to male him welcome, whereas they would 
be bowing and scraping to any native gorotsuki 
even, who might happen toclaim board and lodging. 

It is a most singular study to watch the manuer 
of reception of a Japanese and of a Foreign guest 
—one is bowed “in politely with every mark of 
respect, is ushered to his room, given tea and 
cakes, and asked whether he will take a bath. In 
fact, he may be some dirty lout of a fellow, but he 
is treated asa customer and an honoured guest, 

On the other hand, directly the foreigner appears 
the cries of welcome cease and a crowd of waitresses 
stand grinning and malging remarks about him, 
while the waiters and other men-servants simply 
stare and make no offers of assistance, and wheu 
spoken to, reply in a style which no Japanese 
would ever dare to address to any of his own 
countrymen. If they happen to be wearing a 
“hachimaki” they will not remove it for the fo- 
reigner, whereas not one of them would stand cover- 
ed in that way before a Japanese gentleman, 

‘The so-called “ Seiyd-ryoré” establishments are 
particularly objectionable, and notorious for the 
“cheeky” treatment of their foreign guests, and 
the exceedingly impertinent familiarities taken by 
the servants in even going so far as to catch hold of 
customers, must make the hair stand up onthe heads 
of serious and respectable Japanese gentlemen. 

‘The intolerable difference and distinction drawn. 
between Japanese and Foreign guests is most con 
spicuous, and is altogether unwarrantable, espe- 
cially when it is considered that the Foreigner is 
charged far more than the native, even when he 
has complied with all Japanese etiquette and paid 
a handsome “ cha-daé.” 

I will admit that in Europe travellers are over- 
charged, but the Hotel proprietors treat the guests 
with consideration and the greatest respect. In 
continental Enrope the more bowing to and general 
altention you get, the more you pay—in Japan the 
less attention you get and the more “cheek” you 
receive, the more you pay! 

Now, Mr. Editor, as you know, I have had some 
good experience, and I can speak Japanese pretty 
correctly and fluently, so there is no mistake about 
my observations, and I think you would confer a 
boon on the public, and the Japanese Inns also, if 
your would devote a leader to this subject and 
beat it out thoroughly, for it is a fact that a great 
many foreigners get perfectly sick and disgusted 
at the rudeness practised and the extortionate 
prices charged by some—indeed very many—ol 
the Japanese Bonifaces. 

The question at point is, why should persons be 
less respectfully treated and at the same time 
overcharged simply because they are foreigners, 
and should foreigners be treated to a slang 
“ pidjin ” phraseology by “ whippersnappers” who 

know their own language? ‘The foreigner 
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&c., like unto those produced in the ‘* Court of the 
Gods,” and altogether the practice of carelessness 
as to treating him properly is without any excuse 
whatsoever. 

One thing is certain, the custom of curtailing 
all polite ceremonies in receiving foreigners must 
do the Japanese Hotels a great deal of harm, and 
vob the country of one half of its charms for the 
traveller, for it is undeniable that the pleasant 
welcome which used to be given, and is still given, 
where foreigners are seldom seen, left a most 
happy remembrance in the minds of those who 
travelled in Japan. 

It may be that the Japanese Hotel-keepers 
think they are doing something clever, and that 
they are holding up the mirror to nature and 
showing the foreigner his own reflected likeness. 
Pethaps this is so sometimes, but even if rude 
foreigners are found occasionally, the Japanese 
have no excuse for departing from their own 
customs and manners in their own country, Japan 
is said to be a “country of gentlemen "—and it is 
toa great extent, but if the Hotels go from bad 
to worse and get ruder, the result must be un- 
fortunate in more ways than one ! 

Yours faithfully, GARI-GARI MOJA. 

July 26:h, 1892. 
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M.'s” DESCRIPTION OF THE 
KONJIKIDO. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Mali.” 

Sir,—A friend of mine is in the habit of kindly 
lending me from time to time a few numbers of 
the Fapan Mail, which I always read with much 
interest. A few days ago I read in one of your 
issues Mr. Dixon's Mote on Cloissonné, and in 
another my attention was drawn to W.B.M.’s” 
very unjust description of the Konjikido. While 
taking upon himself to enlighten the public as to 
the temple,  W.B.M.” shows himself to be a very 
superficial observer and quite incompetent for the 
task. Let us see how he proceeds. In the first 
place, he speaks of “highly gilt Japanese records.” 
Although what Mr. Dixon writes may «ot apply 
lo the present aspect of the Konjikido, yet there is 
no doubt, judging from what it now is, that the 
temple was at one time just as he describes it (and 
almost as it is described in the Ou Kwanseki 
Bunro-shi, &c.), and if that be the case, the origi- 
nal records, written when the whole inside was 
really of a golden hue and in full splendour, can- 
not be called “highly gilt Japanese records.” 
But this is only a trifle, What W.B.M.” says 
a few lines after is most remarkable and contains a 
flagrant and ridiculous error. He writes The 
main pillars... . are simply lacquered, and 
inlaid with shells (sic) brought from Rome by the 
mission sent there in 1615 by Date Masamune.” 
I should like to know where he picked up such 
crude knowledge of the Konjikido. Did he not 
gel it from some ignorant interpreter who does not 
understand the meaning of the Chinese att-word 
PRM * (pronounced Latin or laden)? Well do 
T remember on one occasion when visiting the 
place with a few friends how greatly amused we 
were at the same mistaken remaiks made by a 
guide. Further the internal pillars are not only em- 
bellished with aden, but on each of there are also 
some traces of the images of “twelve Buddhist 
deities,” which “W.B.M.” makes no mention of 
and which seem to have escaped his eye. The 
whole workmanship comes under the epithet of 
shippo-sogon (Ei FE AGHE),? (though it cannot 
be called shippo-yaki or shippo-nagashi, which cor- 
responds to Cloissonné) and has existed ever since 
the second year of Tennin (1109), when the temple 
was built by the order of Fujiwara Kiyohira, 
Oryoshi of Mutsu, If “ W.B.M.” has any doubt 
about this and still is inclined to believe that the 
shells, with which the pillars are adorned, were 
brought from Rome by the mission sent there in 
1615 by Date Masamune,” he will do well to refer 
to the Asuma kagami (Ye BE), the Ou Kwanseki 
Bunvo-shi (5. 7A WA Bb HY) BE), the Airaisumd- 
shi (28 SRF), or the Kogei-Shiryo (C8838 BE) 
by Prof. Kurokawa Mayoti. 

Again, “ W.B.M.” says “The Konjikido is not 
a temple atall. It is a dilapidated store-room set 
apart for the treasures belonging to the monastery 
of Chusonji,” &c. ‘The absurdity of this dis- 
paraging account will easily be seen. ‘The Konji- 
kido, though built on a small scale, is a temple 



































¥ A kind of mosaic mother-of-pearl work. 
_? The word shippo was originally derived froma Buddhist term 

signifying seven treasures, ise. gold, silver, amber, emerald, agate, 
coral (pearl, fortvise-shell, erystal, &c., may be sub: 

d for some of these treasures). Hence’ the , beauti= 
fully adorned with some of these seven treasures, such as the 
illars of the Konjikido ss well as the ramma and ceiling of the 

jowodo belonging to the Byodoin at Uji, are said to be of 
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containing some Buddhist deities such as Amida, 
Kwanon, Seishi, &c., as well as the ashes of three 
heroes Kiyohira, Hidehira, and Motohira. It i 
a common Japanese custom to preserve some trea- 
sures in a temple, but it cannot on that account be 
called ‘a store-room.” Moreover, the expression 
“set apart for” conveys the most false impression. 
Although the building as it is, owing to its great 
age, is not what it once was, and though a large 
part of the shippo-sogon has fallen off, yet its work- 
manship shows great ingenuity, and cannot but 
be admired by any one who has any taste for art. 
Besides, the Konjikido is worth visiting on account 
of its history and its various associations, of which 
W.B.M.” shows profound ignorance, saying “it 
a dilapidated store-room set apart for the trea- 
sures... . and on that account alone well 
wortha visit.” Thus far about the unjust descrip- 
tion of the Konjikido by “ W.B.M.” I may now 
add afew words about the art of enamelling in 
Japan. Although the adornment of the Konji- 
kido is not what is called shippo-yaki but shippo 
sogon, yet Mr. Dixon’s statement that the art of 
enamelling was known to Japan long before the 
close of the 16th century, is not a whit refuted by 
“W.B.M.'s" leiter. Not only does the celebrated 
Gold and Silver Mirror® (the back of which is 
enamel) shaped somewhat like a flower, still exist 
in the Shosoin# belonging to the Totaiji, Nara, 
but in other places also there are sometimes to be 
met with articles of enamel work—things Japanese 
and of great age, such as the mountings of swords 
and the ends of kakemono-rollers. Indeed the art 
of glass making was known from a very remote 
period and materials to be used in enamelling as 
well as various kinds of glass ware are also pre 
served in the Shosoin. According to the Koget 
Shiryo, a few glass beads made long before the 
time of the Emperor Shomu are still extant, but a 
great number of them seem to have been made 
in the reign of that Emperor, since there are so 
many in the Shosoin, There was al that time a 
jeweller at Ougori (3R2FAB) of Izumo, who 
worked on glass very cleverly and the vessel used 
in melting glass is also still extant. A specimen 
of a very old glass ware somewhat like a $f, says 
the Kogei Shiryo, was dug out from the tomb of 
the Emperor Nintoku (313-399 4.D.) at Ootorigori 
of Izumi, and this with several articles of glass 
ware in the Shosoin proves that glass making was 
known in those remote periods. ‘The art gradu 
ally dwindled during the much disturbed time 
between Shohei (931-937) and Zenkei (938-046), 
and was lost in the latter period, till the first year 
of Genki (1570), when an artisan from the  Nam- 
ban” settled in Nagasaki and taught how to make 
glass ware. It was about the same time that the 

t of enamelling was revived in Japan. It is 
highly probably that that art dwindled and lost 
with the art of glass making. ‘There seems no 
reason for believing that the former art was for 
the first time introduced to Japan near the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

I shall feel much obliged by your publishing this 
note in your next issue. Enclosing my caid, I 
am, Sir, yours truly, 

A JAPANESE ART STUDENT. 

Tokyo, July 25th, 1892. 

* Things Japanese can generally be distinguished from things 
foreign, and this mirror in admitted by all yrent conuoiescure to 
be Japanese. 

“The Shosoin is the name of the celebrated treasure-store 
built by the Empress Koken in the eighth year of ‘Tempel 
(54 a0) for the purpose of preserving various national t 
handed down to her by the preceding Emperor Shomu 
asp.) and dedicated to the Great Buddha installed at Nara. 
Siote being. what is called Chokujuugura (store sealed up by the 
Imperial command) was but seldom opsned and. its treasures 
were of course not permitted to be inspected until afew years 
igor when their arrangement was made by Prof. Kurcksws Ma: 
yori, &c. Among them are to be found many things which are 
Interesting on account of the exquisite esthetic grace which they 
Heplay,, ae well aa On account of their great antiquity. ‘Thoee 
who write about Japanese Fine Arts, it has been said by a erent 

-, cannot do fall justice to them without once inspecting 
the treasures in the Shosoia. 


[Has oar correspondent any evidence that enamelling was used 
to ornament sword furniture before the time of Hirata Dosin, 
at the close of the sixteenth century Ep. JM.) 


































































There are strange chambermaids at Shepheard’s 
Hotel in Cairo. A lady declares that the one who 
waited on her room and altended to all the duties 
of the calling, even to making the beds, was a 
Frenchman, deessed as if for a dinner party, with 
white waistcoat and dress coat, and having the air 
of a refined and educated gentleman. — It was 
really embarrassing to accept his services in. such 
acapacity. One lady, on arriving at the hotel, 
rang for the chambermaid, and this gentleman 
presented himself. Supposing him to be the pro- 
prietor, at the very least, she said, “I wish to see 
the chambermaid,” “ Madame,” said he, politely, 
in his very best English, “ Madame, she am I!” 
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THE GRAND HOTEL, LIMITED. 
ae ee 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
the Grand Hotel, Limited, took place on Monday 
alternoon in the old dining-hall of the hotel, No. 
20, Bund. There were present Messrs. J. F. 
Lowder (in the chair), O. Keil, J. Rickett, C.K.M. 
Martin, Dr. Van der Heyden, E, V. Thorn, M, 
Russell, Captain Swain, P. Mullendorff, J. Wit- 
kowski, G. M. Macondray, W. Mann, B. C. 
Howard, and J. Tounce (sec.) 

The Cuairmaw said that the report and ac- 
counts of the past six months, up to the goth of 
June, had been in the hands of the shareholders 
for some little time, and doubtless all present had 
read and considered them, therefore it would not 
be necessary for him to read them out now. He 
thought that all would agree with him that they 
were most satisfactory, in fact the most satisfactory 
report and accounts that had been submitted by 
the Directors to the shareholders during the 
three and a quarter years since the company was 
formed and had taken over the hotel. This was, 
he considered, all that was necessary for n 
to say to them that day upon the report and 
accounts, so he would now pass to something else 
There was one subject he wished to speak to them 
about, and he desired to take the opportunity 
which this meeting of shareholders afforded him, to 
speak about it. He referred to various rumours 
which had come to the ears of the Directors, and 
which he was told existed amongst various share 
holders of the company, but whose names need not 
be mentioned. Some members of the company, ii 
was said, had expressed dissatisfaction atthe manner 
in which the hotel was conducted,—of the manage- 
ment of the company’s affairs by the Directors, and 
that they had disapproved of it for some time. 
Mr. Rickett, one of their Board of Directors, at a 
recent extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
had invited all those persons who had expressed 
dissatisfaction to come forward and tell them of the 
nature of their dissatisfaction, but his invitation was 
uot accepted. He (the Chairman) took the oppor- 
tunity at this ordinary general meeting to repeat 
that invitation, Any shareholder who had felt 
dissatisfied at any action of the Directorate 
would be welcomed by the Directors, if he 
would come forward at that meeting and state the 
reasons of his dissatisfaction or make any sug 
gestions for improvement. This invitation was 
made in all earnestness and seriousness, The posi 
tion of the shareholders and directors were the same 
and identical in every respect. Therefore, if any of 
them were dissatisfied let them come before them 
and say so, for the Directors would be only too 
pleased (o be told wherein they had been wrong. He 
could assure them that any imptovements that could 
be made, any suggestions of whatever kind that 
were made by any shareholder, would be accepted 
with loyally, and if the directors saw their ability 
to carry them out they would do so, and if they 
could not, then the Board would call an extra- 
ordinary meeting of shareholders together and 
would lay the suggestions with their objections 
before them. If the shareholders thought that 
they could elect any more able men—he would 
not say able,—but men who would or could 
devote more time to their interests, the Directors 
would only be too pleased for them to join the 
Board. But he thought they would allow that 
their Directors had discharged their duty fully, 
and that cause for dissatisfaction with their work 
did not exist in all honesty. He utged them 
not to talk behind their (the Directors’) backs, 
but to frankly state at that meeting the nature 
of their objections. They all knew what a deli 
cate thing it was to slait rumours adverse to 
a comp: pout the place, the harm that they 
did was illimitable, while (he good, if any, was of no 
account. It was in consequence of these tumours 
that he (the Chairman) had devoted a couple hours 
that morning to looking into the figures relating 
to the work of the three and a half years during 
which the company had been in existence. He was 
one of the original divectors—indeed, before the 
company was started, one of its promoters, in com 
pany with two gentlemen, who were better qualifi- 
ed in business than he, and whose names would be 
minds. The idea of the promoters and the 
Mr. Wolff, who argued from his previous 
experience of the hotel, was that the business 
ought to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. per 
um, That was their idea when the company 
was started, and having gone into the figures tho- 
roughly he was in a position to say that their 
expectations had been a little under than over the 
mak, They had made a profit of 20 per cent. 
and over during the three and a half years of the 
company’s existence. Where they had ered 
had been in thinking that the furniture was 
better than it was. Tf they had not had to 
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pay away large sums for repairs, and write off 
her 


been able to pay 23 per cent. per annum ever 
:ce they took over the hotel. As it was they had 
paid annually a dividend of 12 per cent., or very 
nearly, That is, we have paid back to our original 
shareholders in the short time we have been run- 
ning no less a sum than 38 per cent. of their in- 
vestment. In addition, we have written off for 
depreciation 5 per cent,, have spent in improve- 
ments and additions 6 per cent. {Ff they would 
add these three amounts, 12 per cent. dividend, 5 
per cent, depreciation, and 6 per improvements and 
additions, he thought that their orginal statement of 
the earning power of the hotel had been realised 
and exceeded, while the condition of the hotel 
was much better, besides being now completely 
organised, In answer to the query, why spend 
so much on improvements and repairs? he must 
tell them that those improvements were absolutely 
necessary. When they entered upon the manage- 
ment of the hotel they had at once found that they 
could not do as the former proprietor had been 
doing. The money that had been spent upon the 
hotel had not been thrown away. If they would 
compare it with the hotel of three and a half years 
ago, those who knew the former place would find 
that immense improvements had been made in every 
direction. It was the expression of every one, of 
every visitor, that it was ‘the hotel of the East,” 
and he could honestly say that there was no 
betler managed or better kept up hotel any- 























where. He invited them to go into any room, 
any bed-room, and they would find that was 
ample provision for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of visitors and residents; and that everthing 
was keptup tothe mark. This was due to their 
excellent manager, Mr. Eppinger, and not to 
him alone,—he was sure Mr. Eppingee would 
say so also—but to the whole of the staff, whom be 
wished to thank on behalf of his co-directors and 
himself, They had a most excellent matron, to 
whose assistance the residents in the hotel, 
besides the visitors, could and did attribute 
half their comfort, while staying there. They 
had, as he had said, a most excellent’ mana- 
ger, and matron, and secretary, and attendants, 
while they possessed all that could be asked for in 
the cuisine. This he knew, not from what he had 
seen and knew of his own knowledge—he was 
seldom in the hotel—but from private persons, most 
of whom were unaware of his connection with the 
company. He had alluded to these things because 
he wished to show that the Directors were always 
willing to listen to suggestions for the improvement 
of the place ; again he would invite them for an 
expression of their dissatisfaction, if it existed. So 
far from the Directors resenting any criticisms that 
might be passed upon their policy, they were only 
too willing to accept any suggestions, and he could 
promise them that the Board would do all in its 
power to carry out those suggestions. This is all 
he would have to say upon the reported rumours. 
Their business that day was to adopt the report 
and pass the balance-sheet, elect two directors who 
were retiring through rotation, and an auditor, as 
well as to determine the amount of the Direc- 
tor’s fees, which had to be settled at that meeting. 
Having invited remarks or suggestions from those 
present, the chairman presented the following re- 
port and accounts — 

The Profit and Loss, Account, and Statement of Assets 
and Liabiliities for the half year ended the 3oth June, 1892, 
accompany this Report. 

The net profit for the half year, including balance 
brought forwarded from the 31st Dec. 1891, and after pro- 
viding for general expenses, Directors’ and Anditor’s fees, 
interest, and depreciation, and after writing off bad and 
doubtful debts, amounts to $19,331.79 which itis proposed 
to apply as follows :-— 

In payment of a dividend of 5 percent. for the 



































half-year ee seesesses $12,500.00 

Reduction of loan from Bank of C., J. 
&S. 5,000,00 
Balance to 1,831.76 
$19,331.76 


The Directors are pleased to report that under the able 
management of Mr. Louis Eppinger, the cuisine and 
general comfort of the Hotel have much improved; and 
they have decided to present him with a gratuity of $500 in 
recognition of his services, 

‘The lease of the large room in the Hotel held by Messrs. 
Deskin Bros, & Co., Ld. was cancelled by agreement as 
from the st July, 1892, for a consideration of $4,500.00 for 
the balance of the term of 16 months. This amount of 
$4,500. 00s included in this half-year’s accounts, $2.989.33 
of which sum have been expended in the alterations 
effected as mentioned in the following paragraph, and the 
balance has been written off. 

‘The six rooms at No. 14 Bund referred to in the last 
report, were xiven up on the termination of the lease, and 
more accommodation has been added to the Hotel by the 
conversion of the large room lately occupied by Messrs. 
Deakin Bros. & Co., into eight new and handsome bed- 
rooms, which have always found tenants, and are by some 
guests even preferred to other parts of the house. 

Messrs Lowder and Rickett retire from the Board by 
rotation, but offer themselves for re-election. 

Mr. Blanc having resigned on leaving Japan, Mr.C. K.« 














sums for depreciation, they would have chi a pgageoited by the Board to fill the vacancy. 
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Mr. Keil retires from the office of Auditor, and the 
Directors have much pleasure in recommending his re- 
election to that office. 

According to Article 86 of the Articles of Association, 
the Amount of the Directors’ fees for the current year will 
have to be settled at this meeting 





It is proposed that the dividend shall be payable on the 
26th Joly, 1852, when the warrants will be issued. 
|. F. LowbE, 2 py 
J Rickere, Directors 





THR GRAND HOTEL, LIMITED. 


Statement oF Assets anp Liasiuriias on Joxe 30TH 1892. 
ASSETS. 












artered Bank of I. A. & C. + $18,747.24 
Gash in hand So §,020.89 
Fire Insurance Policies 13,030.00 
Ground .... 0,000.60 




















Buildings .. 143,500.09, 
Furniture {$5,200 00 
Electric Light 14,000.00 
‘Steam Launich '000,00 
Wines in stock 514-40 
Provisions in si 3600.03, 
Bills receivable 1997-35 

$322,500.33 

tapuities. 

Stock, 1,00 Shares at $100..0:e.cen + $250,000.00 
Bank of China, Japan, and the Stra + 48,000.00 
Bills payable SoS 0885 

$303,108.85 
Balance, Profit stssneer  1QIBETO 





$322,500.61 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT—JUNE 30TH, 1892. 
Dr. 
$31, 


To General Expenses 516 










Vo Fire Insurance. 17,030.21 
To Interest 157243 
To Directors* ‘Sas.02 


‘To Bad Debts written off 

‘To Balance Gross Profit 
Less written off for 

Depreciation of Buildings 


204.70 





# 40989,33 











Depreciation of Furniture 389372 
Depreciation of Electric Light 
Plant ... 815.96 
Depeciation of Steam Launch. $45-20 
$8,672.02 
Balance available 
for Division : 
Dividend g p. cent $12,500.00 
Payment on account of Mort- 
gage to Bank of C. J. & S. 
$000.00 | * 





Carried forward to new accnt 1,831.76 $19,311.76 







220.35 
451833-29 
820.09 


By Balance, brought forward fr 
By Working Account os. 
By Rent Account 

By Share Transfer Fees 
By Share Warrant Fees 
By Sale of old material 





8 92,751.97 
July rst, 2892. 


By Balance . $ 1,831.76 





8 OE, 


Yokohama, June goth, 1892.” 
Uhave examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
with the vonchers of the Company, and certify them to be correct. 


0. Keit, Auditor. 


F. Loworr, 
Rickert, 


+} Directors. 


Yokohama, July sath, 1892. 

Mr. E. V. THorn said he did not see anything 
to criticise in the report, while he had not heard 
any of the rumours spoken of by the chairman, 
But there was one matter of interest he should like: 
to mention and see remedied, and that was the 
manner of getting their supplies. He should like 
to see their corporation placed in a position to get 
their supplies at the lowest rates. They had a 
well qualified manager, and he should suggest that 
this matter be left in his hands and that the Board 
authorise him to procure their supplies to the best 
possible advantage. That was the only suggestion 
he had to make. 

The CuairMan said, in reference to this sug- 
gestion, that up to some time ago, the end of last 
December lie thought, the Board’ were under a 
contract for their supplies—that is, for imported 
provisions, Before that time they had obtained 
their supplies in the market. ‘Then tenders had 
been asked for and were submitted to the Direc: 
tors, who appointed a sub-committee of three or 
four to report upon them to the Board of Directors. 
They reported the lowest tender of a certain firm, 
whose name need not be mentioned, and this was 
accepted up to the 31st December last, and all 
supplies wete obtained from this fim, | Dr, Hall 
then joined the Board, and suggested that it 
would be better to distribute the patronage of the 
hotel as was done before. The Directors were not 
quite prepared to act upon that propo but 
Dr. Hall went round to the dealers and found that 
they—one and all—were willing to supply us with 
provisions al five per cent. abuve cost price. Dr. 
Hall's suggestion was accordingly adopted, and 
how our supplies are obtained from different store- 
kecpers in the place 

Ms, THoax—Does that apply to all supplies? 

‘The Custeman—Yes, 

Mi, THors—To printing P 

The ( HAIRMAN—! ot to that. 

Mi. THors—Tie Company's printing is a very 
large item— 
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The Cuairman—Yes, it is. 

Mr. THorn—And I think, therefore, that it 
would be as well if that were, thrown open to the 
different offices for tender. 

The CHaRMAN—We shall give the present 
suggestion all consideration, I had a conver- 
sation with you, Me. Thorn, upon this matter 
some time ago, and I had hoped that I had made 
a clear explanation to you about it. 

Mr. Toorn—Oh ! yes, I perfectly understood. 

The CuaiRMan—Your suggestion will not be 
lost sight of. 

Mr. Wirkowskt proposed,fand Dr. VAN DER 
Heypen seconded, the adoption of the report arid 
accounts.—Carried. 

‘The Cuainman—The next business is the elec. 
tion of two directors, Mr, Rickett and myself retive 
by rotation ; no other names have been suggested 
in our place, perhaps some gentlemen would pro- 
pose our re-election ? * 

Mr. O. Kigi—I propose the re-election of the 
retiring Directors. 

Mr. THorw—I second. --Catried. 

The Cuatrman proposed, and Mr. THOKN se- 
conded, the re-election of Mr. Kiel as auditor. 
Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN—The next thing has reference 














Mr. J. Feicke has been appointed Manager. 

According to Article 85 of the Articles of Associa- 
tion the Amount of the Directors’ Fees for the current 
year will have to be settled at this meeting. 


O. Ker, e 
PF Lowes, } Directors, 


Yokohama, July 10th, 1892. 





STATEMENT OF AsseTs AND LIABILITIES ON JUNE 


goTH, 1892. 
Assets. 
Stock of Merchandise, Ship Chandlery, and Coal...... $109,¢45.18 
Piant, Fixtures and Furniture .... 5,890.00 













Cashin hand f 1Bo2.0¢ 
Fire Insurance Policies. 468-73, 
‘Kobe Branch LOL 18,916.29 
Sundry Debtors 22,128.14 

$155,760.38 


Liabilities. 
Capital, 1,000 Shares at roo 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Sundry local Creditors... : 
Bills payable (to Bank) .. 


$109,000.00, 
27,978.27 
24973-49 












Balance, Profit 1... 





$155,760.38 
Profit and Loss Account—June goth, 1892. 


To General Expenses... $ 8,079.15 









to the Director’s fees. 

Mr, WitKowski—I propose that they be the 
same as last year. 

Mr. O. Kett—I second that. 

The Cuairman—That is $300.-—Carvied. 

Me. Witkowsk1 proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Directors, manager, auditor, aud other officers 
of the company for their services. 

Mr. THorn seconded.—Carried. 

The Cairn, in acknowledging the voteon be 
half of his co-directors, said that the post of Direct- 
or of such a company as theirs was no sinecare. 
They were teally interested as shareholders in the 
success of the company, and they did not work 
for it from a philanthropic point of view or for the 
pay which they received, but for their own interests 
as shareholders, They’ met once a week, every 
Monday, for three hours. ‘They could take credit 
that they (as Directors) did look fairly after the 
shareholders’ interests.—(Hear, hear.) If at any 
moment the shareholders thought fit to replace 
them by others of their number they would imme- 
diately make way. 

‘The meeting then dispersed. 




















LANGFELDT AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Pains 


The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
Messrs. Langfeldt and Company, Limited, was 
held in the Chamber of Commerce on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. O, Keil, Chairman of Directors, 
presiding. ‘There were also present, Messrs. A. 
'T. Watson, F. Retz, J. R. Merian, T. Meyerdirks, 
J. Feicke, J. F. Lowder, and E. Batavus. 

The CHAIRMAN said’ it was not necessary for 
him to read the notice convening the meeting, or 
the statement of accounts and reports, as they had 
all been in shareholders hands for a week past ; 
doubtless all interested had studied them. He 
had nothing to add to the remarks which the 
Directors had putin print, except that their com- 
pany had suffeged in exactly the same way as had 
every other company and concer the East 
through the extraordinary depression in trade. 
There had been an absence of ships and con- 
sequently an absence of trade for them ; but not only 
had their business suffered from these causes, bat 
they had also felt the effects of the constant depre. 
ciation of silver. [fit had not been for the constant 
falls in exchange the position of their business 
would have been very different at the oth of June 
last. These were all the additions he liad to make 
to the Director’s printed remarks, he therefore would 
be pleased to answer any questions which might 
arise out of the following report and balance sheet. 

‘The Statement of Assels and Lisbilities, and the 
Profit and Loss Account for the half-year, ended the 
goth June, 1892. accompany this Repost. 

The Net Profit for the half-year, including 

balance brought forward from the gist 

December, 189t, and after providing 

for General Expenses, Auditor's fees, 

Interest, Depreciation and Losses ams 

ounts to 
which it is proposed to apply as follows + 
In payment of a Dividend of 4 per cent. 

for the half year + $4,000.00 
Balance to be carried to new accountew..  $357655 

































$4,857-55 












857. 








The Directors regret to have to report that Mr. 
A. Langfeidt, who his heen ailing for some time, 
decided to leave Japan for # longer period, and in 








[consequence resigned his post on their Boardy: and 


at have appointed Mr. £, Retz in his place. 







To Rent vrsencnn 1,509.94 
‘To Fire Insurance 491-80 
‘To Interest...... 1,672.96 
To Depreciation of Plant, Fixtures, etc... 322.48 
To Auditor's Fees .... a a 1g0 00 
To Balance, availabie for di aserss 
to be dealt with #8 follows:— 
Disidend at the rate of 4°/. for 
halleyeat fare sus $4000.09 
Carried forward t0 new account 'N57'ss $4875 4.85755 








$745.94 
10,217 98 





Jan, te By Balance 
july 30. By Gross Profit on trade 
By Share transfer fees... 





1892. 
july’ i, By Baltnce .. 


O. Ee, 
J.-F. Loworn, 


J. Faicne, Secretary. 


Ihave examined the forezoing accounts and compared them 
with the vouchers of the Company, and certify them to be correct: 


Twos. S, Baxur, Auditor. 


Yokohama, July goth, 1892. } Directors. 


Yokohama, July rath, 1892. 


Mr. J. R. Merian—I beg to propose the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, and in doing so 
wish to make one remark. Upon looking at our 
balance-sheet you will find the sum of $1,600 which 
we have to pay as interest to our Bank for ad- 
vances which it made us on overdraft. Our capi- 
tal, I think, is inadequate for the large amount of 
business which we are doing. Our present capital 
is $100,000, and out of this we owe the Banke 
and various creditors $22,000, which leaves us 
a working capital of $78,000. Our stock is 
valued at $109,000, plant at $5,800, and our Kobe 
branch plant $15,000, in all about $130,000. Tam 
not making any proposition in what I am about to 
say, but only putting out a suggestion for our 
Directors. T think, in view of what I have just 
said, that it would be advisable to increase our share 
capital from $100,000 to $125,000. We should then 
be clear from all debt to our Bank, to whom we 
are now indebted, as well as to sundry creditors, 
for about $50,000. I amnot making any proposal, 
but [think that this $25,000 could be offered to 
our shareholders to take up, in order to make us 
altogether free—or our capital could be raised to 
$130,000 and the premium upon the additional 
shares be put by as a special reserve for the 
equalisation of dividends, This is my suggestion, 
and now I will move the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

The Cuairman—Mr. Merian, 
shall receive the careful consideration of the Board 
of Directors at an early date. It seems very fea 
sible to raise our capital to a figure that would 
free us from the Bank, especially in these days 
when Banks are not over willing to advance large 
ns to individual firms; although T must say 
tour Bank has been very kind and obliging to 
whenever we wished to obtain an extraordi 
nary amount in cash wherewith to acquire large 
supplies for ships, etc. 

Mr, Warson—I second the adoption of the 1e- 

ort and accounts,—Caried. 

The CHatrMan—The next business is the de- 
termining of the Directors’ fees, which, according 
to therules, must be done at the meeting in July. 

Mr. Warson—What was the remunetation last 
year? 

‘The CHarRman—$500 per year. 








your suggestion 


























Mr. Watson—I have great pleasure in propos 
ing that the Divector’s fees be the saine as those 
of last year. 

Mr. MERIAN seconded—Canied. 

The CHainmax—I thank you on hebalf of my 
co-directors for that vote of confidence in us—for 
that is what T take it to mean. A few dollars do 








not make us happy, but it is a feeling of plea- 
sure which you give us by showing your appre= 
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of our services in such a cordial manner. Our 
labours are most sincere and constant, for [can 
assure you that the post of Director of your Com- 
pany is no sinecure, but means constant labout 
every day and sometimes night, as to which your 
manager, Mr. Feicke, can also tell you. Again I 
must thank you for the very pleasant feeling which 
you give the Directors in acknowledging so hear 
tily their endeavours on your behalf. ‘This closes 
the business of the meeting, gentlemen. 




















THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


IN CHICAGO. 


pees eins 
(From our own CorresronpenT.) 





Chicago, June 25th, 

The National Democratic Convention was call- 
ed to order at 12.40 p.m. on Tuesday, June 21, by 
Senator Calvin S. Brice, Chairman of the National 
Committee. After prayer, Senator Brice read the 
list of officers for temporary organization asagreed 
upon the day before in the National Commitee, 
and then obtained from the Convention the un- 
animous election of such officers. The Temporary 
Chairman, Hon. W. C. Owens, of Kentucky, was 
presented, and made the usual introductory speech, 
in which he carefully refrained from any allusion 
to the rival candidates. On motion, the roll of 
States and Territories was called, that cach dele. 
gation might name its representative on each of 
the four important commitees,—Resolutions, Cre. 
dentials, Rules and Order of Business, and Perma- 
nent Organization. Mr. Cable, of Illinois, then 
paid a very kind and graceful tribute to a political 
opponent by offering the following tesolution 
which was unanimously adopted :— 


Resetved, That this convention tender its profound 
to that distinguished American, James G. Blaine, 
affiction which has befallen him. 


The applause which followed the mention of Mr, 
Blaine's name, and the manner of the adc ption of 
the resolution, all indicated a genuine sympathy for 
the Republican leader. 

After receiving from the President of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition an invitation to visit the 
World’s Fair grounds, the convention adjourned 
till 17 o'clock the following morning. 

That afternoon about 1,000 delegates, alter- 
nates, correspondents, and other visitors we 
vied, some by special train on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, some by steamers cn Lake Michigan, 
to the World’s Fair grounds, where they were es. 
corted around by many of the Exposition officials. 
That they were astonished at the progress made 
in the work, and realized the prospective magni- 
tude of the affair, is evident from one plank of the 
platform adopted. 

That same afternoon and evening and the next 
morning, the four great committees were kept busy 
at work: but, when the convention was called to 
order Wednesday morning, not one of them was 
ready to report. While the assembly was waiting. 
calls were made for speeches by Mills, Palmer, 
Fellows, and others : but Senator Palmer was. the 
only one that responded. Soon after, the Com. 
mittee on Credentials made its report, which, as 
the contests were few and comparatively unim. 
portant, was quickly adopted without debate. This 
was followed by the report of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, who recommended the 
continuance in office of the minor officers of the 
temporary organization, and named Hon. Wil- 
liam L) Wilson, a Congressman from West Vir- 
ginia, as Permanent Chairman. As the report 
was unanimously adopted, Mr. Wilson was es- 
corted to his position, and made an eloquent ad 
dress, After the routine report of the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business, Me. Phelps, of 
Missouti presented to the Chairman a gavel, made 
of zinc mined in that State, and bearing the in- 
scription: “ We need no protection.” ‘The soll 
of States was then called for the purpose of naming 
members of the National Committee and of the 
Notification Committee. After futile attempts to 
call out several notables for speeches, inasmuch 
as the Committee on Resolutions was not ready 
to report, the convention took a recess till § p.m. 

The next session did not begin till about 5.30 
o’clock; but it continued without intermission till 
about 4 o'clock the next morning. It was expect- 
ed that the session would be devoied to a discussion 
of the platform, particularly of the tariff and silver 
planks, and would then adjoun till Thursday 
morning for nominating speeches and balloting. 
Your correspondent intended to go in that evening; 
but, when he reached the wigwam about 8 o'clock, 
and found them still discussing the platform, he 
naturally concluded, that they would soon adjourn, 
and returned home. He was ouly one of many 
who made the same mistake, and thus lost the fun | 
For, the Cleveland managers, out of patience with 
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the dilly-dallying tactics of their opponents, and 
fearing the result of further delay, held the conven- 
tion in a continuous session of more than ten hours 
until they had achieved victory ! 

It was about 6 o'clock that evening when the 
Committee on Resolutions made a report of the 
following platform :— 


“Section x. The representatives of the Democratic Party of 
the United States, in national convention assembled, do reatfirm 
their allegiance to the principles of the party as formulated by 
Jetferson, and exemplified by the long and illustrions line of his 

son to Cleveland 














snccessors in Nemocratic leadership from Ma 
We believe the public welfare demands that these principles be 
applied to the conduct of the federal government, through the 


Secession to. power of the party thatiadwocntenthewe and we 
Solemnly de-lare that the need of a return to these fundamental 
Principles of free, popular government, based on home Fule and 
Individual, liberty, was never more urgent than now, when the 
tendency to centralize all power at te feversl enpitt has become 
aimenace tothe reserved rights of the States that strikes at the 
‘ery roots of our government under the constitution as framed 
by the Pathersof the Republic 

“Sec, 2. We warn the people of our common country, jealous 
forthe preservation of their free inetitutions, that the policy Of 
feleral ‘control of elections, to which the Republican Party has 
committed itself, i fraught’ with the gravest dangers, sesgcaly 
fear momentous than would result from a revolutions practically 
establishing monarchy on the ruins of the republic’ “Te steikeg 
At the north as well as at the southy and injures the col 
Citlssn even more than the whitey it mean a fends of dey 

sat every piling place armed with federal powsh te. 
turning boards appointed and contralied by federal authority, the 
outrage of the electoral rights of thepeorle in the several sestes, 
the subjogation of the coloured penpis to the control ofthe party it 
power and the reviving of race antagonims, now happily abated, 

OF the utmost peril to the safety and happiness of wilt measure 
deliberately and justly described by aleading: Repatlvenn sens 
tor as. “the most infamous Hill that ever crossed the threshold of 
the Senate. Such apolicy,if sanctioned bylaw, woald mean the 
dominance of slf-yerpetuaing oligarchy of wfeeholders, and 
the party frat intrurted with 16 machinery could’ be dresden 
from power only by an appeal to the reserved right of the people 
to resist oppression whichive inherent invall nelfgorerming eons 
tiuinites. "two years ago this revolutionary policy was emebatie, 
ily condemned by the peovle at the polles Buin conten of 
that verdict the Republican Party. has detantly declared ite 
latest authoritative utterance that its success in the souning ela 
tions will mean the ensctment of the Force Bill ang the ussrps: 
tion of despotic control over etections invall the States, 

“Believing that the preservation of Reputiican government in 
the United States 4s dependent upon the deteat of the policy of 
legalised faror and fence, we latte the ceopart of clr eee 
who desire to see the constitution maintained in its integrity 
With the laws pursuant thereto which have jiven our counicy 
Hundred years of unexampied prosperity, and we pledge, the D 
mocratic Party, fit be intrasted wiih peowety Not onl ta netent 
the Force Bill but also to relentless opposition to the Republicnn 
policy of profigate expenditure, which in the short space of twe 
Fears has squandered an enormous surplus and smptied an over 
Rowing treairy, after piling new burdens of taxation upon the 
already overtaxed labour of the county. 

e6, 5, We reiterate the oftrepeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic Barty that the necewity of the-government le the only 
fustiication for taxation, ani wienever'a, tax is unnecessary 
isunjostifable; that when custom-hous- taxation fs levied 
articles of another kind produced tn this county the diference 
between the cost of labour here aad labans abeeedy whee neenes 
Aiference exists, fully measures any possible benetts to labour, 
and the enormous additional impasttions of the existing tart 
fall with crushing force upon our famers and working mes, andy 
forthe mere ravantage of the few whom It ehvichess exact from 
Iabour a grossly unjust share of the expenses ofthe governments 
and we demand such revision ofthe tari laws asl remove 
the Inguitons inequalities, lighten their oppresstons, and put 
them on a constitutional and equitable ba ih 

Shut in making reduction fates ft 16 not proposed to inary 
any domestic industries, but rather to promote their hethy 
Erde, rom the foundation of this goweromeneiatencairsed 
At thecustom houses have been the chief source of federal revenue, 
Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many sndaatiee ae 
come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so thee 
Shy change of law aunst be wt every step regardfal of ae take 
nd capital thus involved, The process of reform must be subject 

the execution of this pisin dictate of justice. 

We denounce the” McKinley. tariff law enacted by the Iast 
congress as the culminating atrocity of clase ewatsdien ¢ ie tnt 
dorse the effonts made by the Democrats of the present Congress 
to modify its most oppressive feature in the direction of free ray 
materials and cheaper mannfactared ponds that enter into seer 
consumption and we promise its repeal as one of the benshsont 
Fesults that will follow the action of the people in tatrasting 
powerto the Democratic Party. Since the Neleinley tard wert 
Tato operation there have bees ten reductions of the. wanee of 
labouring men toone increase. We deny that there has been any 
increase of prosperity to the conntry since that tari’ went ints 
operation, and we point to the duliness and distress, the wane 
reductions and strikes in the iron tracey as the best possible erie 
tence that no such prosperity hae resulted from the Mekinley act, 

‘We call the attention of thoughtful Amerieuns. (0 the fact, 
that after the thirty years of restrictive taxes apainst the import 
ation of foreign wealth in exchange for our agricultare engoios 
the homes and farms of the country have become burdened with 
A real-estate mortgage debt of over $2,g03;000;0°0, exclosive of 
sil other forenn of imaebtednessy that re ene of ne chictaprican 
tural States of the West there appears a real-estate mosteave 
averaging $16: per capita of the total population, and that sitilar 
conditions and tendencies are. shown to exist ‘in ather agricul 
faralexporting states, We denounce a poviey which fosters uo 
industry so much as It does that of the sherif 

‘*'Sec. 4. ‘Trade interchange on the basis uf reciprocal advante 
ages to. the countries participating Is a time-honored doc 
Of the Democratic faithy but we denounce the. sham teu 
city which Jueles with the people's desire for enlarged force 
markets and. freer exchanges, by pretending fo. establish closer 
trade relations, for a conntey whose articles of export ate aleoet 
excuisively agricultural products, with other countries that are 
Sisn agricaltural, while erecting a customshouse bartier of pros 

itive tariff taxes aeninst the. richest countries of the world 
ae stand ready cotake our eutire sarpioe or presucrs ane ie 
exchange therefor commodities which are necessaries and cons 
forts of life among our own people. 

Secu. We recognize in the rusts and combinations which 
are designed to enable capital to secure more than ie juat shave 
of the ont product of capital and labo a natural contonwenee ee 
the prohibitive taxes which prevent the free competition winch 
the life of honest trade, but we helieve.theiresert eileen bs 
bated by lavr, and we demand the rigid enforcement the laws 
made to prevent and control them, together with such farther 
legislation in restraint oftheir abuses a8 experience may show to 
Be necetenty: 

“Ses. 6. ‘the Republicin Party, while professing a policy of 
reserving the public find for small’ holdings by actos! setiers, 
has given away the people's heritage, until now's few falltond 
and non-resident allen, individual ‘and. corporates possess g 
larger area. than that. of all out farms between thetwo seas, 
The last Dem cratic Administration reversed the improvideat 
and unwise policy of the Republican, Party touching. the paste 
dimain and reclsimed from corporations and syndicates: sen 
and dimestic, and restored to the people neatly: one hundred 
tnillion acres of valuable Lond to be sacredly held as homesteads 
for ourcitisens, and we pledge ourselves to continue this peep 





















































































































until every acre of land so unlawfully held shall be reclaimed 
and restored to the people. 


“Sec. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation, known as 
the Sherman Act of 1899 as a cowardly makeshift fraucht 
possiitien of danger the fture which shoud mabe ote 
fupporters, aa well*as its author, anions for ies eth ies 
Werhold to the use of both gold and silvers the taped meen 
of the country, and to the coinage of Doth gold aodk sia ena 
discriminating againet either metal cheese tea ee 
the dollar unit of coinage of both. metals must best anal a 
trinsie and exchangeable value, ot be adjusted threagh fae 
tional agreement, or by such safeguards of folsiatieg sa cre 
Inwute the maintonance of the pecity of the Seana Shall 
equal power of every dollar af all tines in the mareetene ne 
the payment of debtes snd we demand that all rane eens 
stall be kept at par with and redeemable in seh cola WW 
insist upon this policy'ts expecially necesesry for tke Goutectg 
‘iF the farmers and labouring classes, the vst and researc 
less victims of unstable money and & Quetuating eurescee 

‘Sec. R. We recommend that the probibitery 10 per cents 
on state-bank issues be repealed. ” exe 

“Sec. 9. Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the de- 
claration of the Democratic National Convention of rave for See 
feform of the civil service and. we eail or the honess envone, 
ment ofall laws regulating the sames the nomination of eee, 
Sident, as in the recent Republican Conventions be gelertre 
composed largely of hin appointecs, bovdingr sie ey hs eka 
2 Seandalous satire upon free popular ingttesonssind sence 
ling Allstration ‘of the methods by ‘which a. President ma 
ratify his ambition. We: denounce policy’ eae wh 
States, and we pledge the Democratic Parte tote oeten 
these ned all other abuses which threaten ind vidual bese ad 
local self government. 

“Sec. 10, ‘The Democratic Party is the only party that has 
ever given the country a foreign policy consistent and wirntonat 
compelling respect abroad and inspiring confidence at howe! 
While avoiding entangliog alliances, It Ras aimed sp tathents 
friendly relations with other nations, and especiaite Gait ate 
neighboars on the Ametiean continent, whoseshestiny Ig dieeery 
linked with our own; and we view with alarm the tendency to 
apolley of initation and’ bluster which Te ieabie eee 
time to confront us ‘with: the alternative of humiliation 
war. We favour the maintenance of 1 navy strong sao Oe 
3il purposes of national defence and to prcperly een ke wee 
Honour and dignity of the county abeosd, 

“Sec.rz. This. country: has always been the refuge of the op- 
pressed from every land—exiles for consciences Sake tte ae 
tpiritof the founders of our government we condemns ooo 
fon practiced by the Russian government upon Ne Rercior ee 
Jewish subjects and we call upon our national goverament, in 
ihe Interests of justice and ‘famanitys bir all Ket a 
tneang, to use th prompt and best etarts to bring aout Ceeeee 
tion of these crual persecutions in the domiaton of the Gear aed 
to secure to the oppressed equal rights. 

We tender our profound and eamest_ sympathy to those 
lovers ‘of freedom who are struveling for Home Rule end tre 
‘great cause of local self-government in Ireland. 

‘Sec. 44. We heartily approve all legitimate efforts to pre« 
vent the United States ftom being used a the dumping proved 
Erthe known criminals and protessional paupers of Kreck sad 
we demand the rigid enforcement of the lawe aessust Chinen 
Immigration and the importation of foreygn Werke nde ose 
tinct fo degrade American labour and leien lis Waren Cates 
condemn and denounce any and all atienpts to reatick the ee 
Imivation of the industrious and worthy of foreign ined 

Sec, This Convention hereby renews the expression of 
appreciation of the patriotism of the sovsters and cles neue 
Union inthe war for its preservation, and we favour jase aed 
Uberal pensions for ail dssbled Uuion ecerse dete vides aed 
dependents, but we demand that the werk of the pension outed 
shall be done industriously, impartially, and hanecly, We 
denounce the present administration as incompetent, Zorrane 
disgraceful and dishonest 

“Sec, 14. The Federal Government should care forand im- 
prove the Mississippi river, and other great waterways at the 

40 8 to tecure forthe interior Slates coop aod chats 
transportation to the tide-waters 

# When any waterway of the Republic is of sulficient import- 
ance to demand the aid of the governments such aid sham ke 
Extended upon a detnite plan of continuous work sat pera ceat 
improvement is secured. 

“Sec. 15. In support of national defence and the promotion 
of commerce between the Sintes we recognize tg eatifeometen 
tion of the Nicaragua canal and it 
control as of great importance to the 

"Sec. 16. Recognising the World's Columbian Exposition as 
nal undertaking of vast importance, in which the Federal 
lovernment has invited the co-operation ofall the powers of eee 
world, and appreciating the acceptance by many of such Powers 
OF the incitatlonao extendedy and the road dna UGA eee 
being male by them fo contelbute to the grandeut of wie tea 
taking, we are of opinion that Congress should make such neces- 
sary tatial provision as shall be requisite fo the maintenance 
Of the national honeur and publi tale 

“See, 17. Popular education being the only safe basis of 
popular sutfrage, we tecommend to the several States mot Ib 
al appropriation for the pablic schools. Free serteace nto 
ate the nursery of good government, and they have alas os, 
ceived the fostering care of the Democratic Party, which favours 
every mode of increasing Intelligence, Freeda of sducvans 
being "an essential of Evil and eligions liberty asset e, 
necessity for the development of Intelligence: must ret baie, 
tecfered with under any pretext whaterer, We are ovpoted to 
State interference with darental rignts aad ciphta'ey orpeses 2 
inthe edueation-of children; as" an ‘infringement or ae {eeace 
mental Democratic doctring that the largest individual lneeey 
Consistent with the rights of others insures the highest type 
merican citizenship and the best gorerament 

‘*Sec. 18. Weapprove the action of the present house of re- 
presentatives in passing bills forthe admisston into the anion 
Biates the teritories of New Slesieo, ard we favour the oats 
Admfasion of all the terntoriew having the Mecersary peoniseed 
and resources to entitle them to statehood; and while trey 
main territories we hold thatthe offelalesppotnted toate tehey 
the gowernment of any territory, together eit abe: Ban Se 
Columbia and Alaska, should be bona-fide residents of the 
territory of district in which thelr duties are fo'be performeat 
‘The Democratic party believes in home rule and the control ot 
their own attire by the people of tne Micinnges 

Sec. 1p. We favour legislation by Congress and Stat legisla 
tures to protect the lives and limbs ofraihguy eroploste son fee 
of other basardous trarportation compenieas reek dena nee 
inseuvity of the Republican Party and particularly the Repatte 
can Senate, for causing the defeat of measures benchlal and peo 
tective to this class of wage-workers, 

‘TSccr ae. We ate in favour ot the enactment by the States of 

for abolishing the notorious sweating aystera, or abelist, 
i contract convict labour, and for prohibitigg the emplopament 
infactories of children under 45 yenes of ages 

See. at,” We are opposed 18 sl supttary laws as an inter. 
ference with the indivigual rights of the etizea, 

‘See. 22. Upon this statement of priscipies and policies the 
Democratic Party asks the inteligentpudgreent of aber Acer ene 
peoples, It ako’ s change of alministestion and'o' cheno at 
Partyy in order that there ‘may bea change of system xed" 
Ehatige of methods, thus sasuring the maintenance obimpaiced 
of institutions under which the Republic hus gown wlext ned 
powerful" 


The first contest was over the tariff plank, and 
was precipitated by Mr, Neal, of Ohio, who offered 
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graphs of Section 3, and substitute therefor the 
following :-— 


We denounce Republican protection as.a fraud. ‘The labour 
of the great majority of the American people is for the benefit of 
the few. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic Party that the government has no constitutional 
power to impose and collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
Fevenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes 
shall be limited to the necessities of the government when 
honestly and economically administered.” 


A spirited debate followed, which bid fair to be 
interminable, until the Chairman of the Commiitee 
on Resolutions offered to accept that paragraph as 
an addition to the report. But the Radicals were 
not satisfied with that, and demanded a roll-call 
on Mr. Neal’s motion to strike out and substitute. 
After some confusion and disorder, the roll-call 
showed a vote of 564 to 342 in favour of the mino- 
rity report, Thus, in Section 3, the two long, 
straddling, contradictory paragraphs preceding 
the denunciation of the McKinley Bill were excis- 
ed, and the one short, honest, consistent paragraph 
was substituted. 

A delegate from Colorado then offered an amend- 
ment to Section 7 for the purpose of making it read 
as a more definite and specific declaration in favour 
of free carriage; but he failed in his purpose. 

When the roll of States was called for the pre- 
sentation of candidates, ex-President Cleveland’s 
nomination was made by Governor Abbott, of New 
Jersey, and seconded by a number of speakers; 
Governor Hill's nomination was made by William 
C. De Witt, of New York, and seconded, among 
others, by Senator Daniel, of Virginia ; Governor 
Boies was nominated by Mr. John F. Duncombe, 
of that State, and the nomination seconded by 
Henry Matterson, of Kentucky, ‘The mention of 
the names of Cleveland and of Hill called forth 
tremendous demonstrations of applause for long 
periods. 

It was a little after two o'clock in the morning 
when the nominating and seconding speeches were 
finished. The Hon, Bouski Cockran, of New York 
made a vain attempt to secure an adjournment, 
and delivered a fiery, powerful speech against the 
nomination of Cleveland and in favour of Hill: 
but his plea was fu 

Day was dawning when the first ballot was taken, 
amid wild excitement, and resulted as follows :— 





























ig eta 

Statesand gS ag 
Territories. £3 fs 
So2 éa 

Alabama. Poa Hae 
Arkansas ..... 6 16—-—-—-—-— — fa! 
California en ee SS 
Colorado a ped 
Connecticst a ayer ares 
Delaware eee ae see oe a= 
Blorida pra reine was 
Seorgia a aye 
Tashe ear! SS 
Ilinois e—- == 
Indiana aes ai 
Towa ne a) aie 
Keanaaa 2 — 25 
Boo = 

ae zi 

a = 







Maryland fe 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 
Missi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampsi 
New Jersey .. 
New York. 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio... 
Oregon’ ” 
Pennsylvaaia 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee, 
Texas 
Vermont 
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Pitt tage e err ednns 








Wyoming 
Alaska 
Arizona 
District of Columbia 
New Mexico 
Otlahoma 
Utah ens 
Indian Territor 





Hrttdetdeted 
Pieteerdnyd 





FE A Taten Dene 


Pittititl 





Peres ddda ete 


Total .. 910 617k 3163 

As only 606} votes were necessary to a choice, 
Cleveland was thus nominated, and his nomination 
was at once made unanimous by mation of Senator 
Daniel. Cleveland had gained a glorious victory 
over Tammany and other wily politicians. 














When the Convention re-assembled at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 23rd, it was the general expecta- 
tion that’ Gray, of Indiana, would secure the 
nomination for Vice-President; but ‘Tammany 
succeeded in knifing him because Indiana voted 
solid for Cleveland. Four ndidates were pre- 
sented :—Hon, Isaac P, Gray, of Indiana; Hon. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois; Hon, Allen B. 
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Morse, of Michigan; and Hon. John L. Mitchell, 




























































of Wisconsin, The first ballot stood :-— 
States and Territories. 2 . g & § Pat? re 
BPE Sebo Rie: os 
S$ asz2gn 282 
Alabama mo ln lt lllt 
‘Arkansas 6S hoo = = 
California ee = See 
Coiorado... oe ae 
Connecticut - 3 
Delaware = = 
Florida 6 
Georgia Le 
Iéaho —- 6 
Ulinots a- 
Indiana = 4 
Towa - = 
Kansas = 2 
Kentucky non 
Louisiana oo 
+ 4 
42 
24 
Michigan == = 
Minnesota = == 
Missouri. 1 to as 
Mississipi 35 == 
Montana = = == 
Nebraska 6s sa 
Nevada = eB 
New Hampshire vas 88 
New Jersey mo 
New York pn 
North Carolina Pee 
North Dakota 6 6 
Ohio or res 
Oregon. se a— 8 
Pennsylvania’. Ly Sy 
Rhode Island 4 8 
South Carolina Bo — 
South Dakota Bo 4 8 
Tennessee yo 
Texas vere 38g 
Vermont. 3 a 
Virwinia.. 4 
Washington... ¢ =e 
West Virginia ere 
Wisconsia 4 s 
Wyoming f= SS Se 
Alaska... 2h = 
Arizona f . s 4 > 
Districtof Columbians 2 = 
New Mexico... fe Ri 
Olelshoma zs = 
iy aanresniranines a, Sa 
Tadian Perritory 2.) 2-3 
Total gto 402 343 


One delegate in Maine not voting. 

Before the ballot was formally closed, lowa chang 
ed her solid vote from Watterson to Stevenson, 
and other States tumbled over to the winning side 
so fast that I could hardly keep track of them. 
When after much confusion quiet could be restored, 
Stevenson’s nomination was made unanimous by 
aloud chorus of ayes. [Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson 
was born in Kentucky in 18353 has lived since 
1852, and was chiefly educated, in Illinois; and is 
alawyer by profession. He has twice been elected 
by good majorities to Congress, and has three 
times been defeated for Congress by very small 
majorities, During President Cleveland’s admini- 
stration he was First Assistant Postmaster Gene- 
ral. He was a Greenbacker when that party was 
in existence, but afterwards became a full-fledged 
Democrat, He is an able man.] 

After several miscellaneous resolutions, includ: 
ing the usual votes of thanks, etc., had been passed, 
and a resolution to shut out the mob of spectators 
from future Conventions had been refused, with 
power to act, to the National Committee, the De- 
mocratic National Convention adjourned sine die. 


























LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
ee 
(FROM OUR OWN CoRRESFONDENT.) 


Beilin, June roth. 

The interview between the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Russia is over, and the latter has re 
turned to Copenhagen. The German and Russia 
Press continue making their commentaries on the 
Impetial visit, and its consequences. They have 
generally adopted a peaceful tone, pointing out that 
each country should now attend more to its home 
interests instead of almost exclusively wasting its 
energy upon the increase of military armaments. 
[f we look to the political results that may come 
from the Imperial meeting we feel constrained to 
admit that, apart from the renewal, or rather the 
increase, of personal friendly relations between the 
two sovereigns, there is nothing to be noticed of 
importance or practical consequence. Geimany 
being strongly bound to its partners of the ‘Triple 
Alliance, is unable to connive at the least encroach- 
ment of Russia on the Balkan Peninsula, where 
Austria's interests would be immediately touched. 
It is true that Germany, on its own account, can 
have no special objection to Russia’s development 
in an eastern direction where German interests 
are not paramount; but Germany depends on the 











full and unreserved support of its allies against 
France and is therefore bound to maintain the Aust- 
tian policy in this respect. Hence the impossibility 


for Germany to conciliate Russia, however great 
the desire may otherwise be, whilst to mediate 











between the two parties, as was often attempted in 
former years, would be evidently a hopeless task. 

‘The festival and national rejoicings at Nancy 
have equally passed off without any great results 
worth tioticing. The fact of a Russian Grand 
Duke appearing on the scene at the eleventh hour, 
was a masterly coup de thédtre, but caused no 
special surprise here: in fact it may be surmised, 
that in higher quarters the fact was known before- 
hand. It was an able piece of policy on the part 
of the Russians, and they may be praised for 
so adroitly managing the susceptibility of the 
trench, The Grand Duke Constantine Constan- 
tinowitch was anything but a stranger to the 
President; he had been travelling for some time 
past in France aud had called upon M. Carnot in 
Paris, but subsequently had been keeping very quiet 
at Contrexmille, from whence he suddenly tuned 
up when the right time arrived. [t must be 
admitted that the members of the French govern- 
ment showed in their speeches at Nancy great tact 
and discretion, To the Chauvinists this modera- 
tion and the want of revenge-drum-beating was a 

eat disappointment, but to the world at large it 
proved the effect of the admirable self-discipline the 
French nation is gradually developing in its higher 
spheres, The speech of M. Carnot was a model of 
retinence; he was able to say charming things to 
his countrymen without hurting their German 
neighbour's feelings. Very remarkable was the 
speech of Professor Lavisse, a great favourite of the 
students. He was far from preaching revenge 
ideas, and asked, in view of the brotherly harmony 














—| existing among the students around him, whether 


she day would not come when human will 
might be strong enough to overcome human 
nature. This would bring together the present 
antagonistic elements between nations, It is a 
dream, the professor continued, which many high 
spirited men have indulged in, but we may ask, is 
it to be always a dream! The time has not yet 
come, he said, to renounce national patriotism and 
its consequences. The moment is not yet arrived 
for disarmament and the old war-flags and ban- 
ners cannot yet be burned like our idols of old. 
They must be preserved and honoured. But it is 
not only the influence of commerce, industry, 
steam, and electricity which causes a growing 
desire for peace, neither will the new relations 
gradually developing between capital and labour 
be sufficient to guarantee this object : material in- 
terest can never produce moral revolutions | 
But thesentiment of patriotisin, the love of home, 
is likely to effect it. This high sentiment must 
in the end reconcile the sections of humanity with 
each other, and this will produce in future inter 
national concord. In fact, the Professor's speech 
might as well have been given at a Peace Cong- 
ress, Given where it was, it could not have been 
without a happy effect on the assembly, and it is to 
be hoped that its noble sentiments will not be for- 
gotten by the young and ardent listeners who 
formed the majority of the audience. 

Another national, and at the same time dynastic, 
celebration, the 25th anniversary of the coronation 
of Francis Joseph as King of Hungary, has passed 
off with a great deal of splendour at Buda-Pesth. 
‘The speech of the seligious " primas” of Hungary 
was, however, not as peaceful as that of the French 
Professor. Speaking of the sacred crown of St. 
Stephen he exclaimed :—" May it shine brightly 
and pure on your Royal forehead ; may this crown, 
if possible, transmit realms of peace into the four 
quarters of the globe, but, if necessary, may it 
strike the enemies of our fatheiland with the 
strength of the sword of a thousand year’s dura- 
Whether this was meant for foreign foes 














tion! 
only, or whether the unhappy Bohemian national 
separatists were aimed at because of late they lave 
become very conspicuous, is not clear. The latter 
have, by the declarations and machinations of their 
party of “young T'chechs,” who openly fraternize 
with the Russians, given new cause for apptehen- 
sion. They now send deputations to France and 
Russia, and even go so far as to declare that the 
moment will soon come when their pan-slavistic 
enthusiasm will make them renounce their Roman 
hholic faith in order to return to the O:thodox 
Greek Church, which their forefathers belonged to. 
How great the enmity of the Tchechs against the 
German element has become, is shown by the 
telegram which the Bohemian students at Viewna 
sent to their colleagues at Nancy. It is reported 
to have contained the following’ sentence : * You 
intend to fortify yourself in your struggles against 
your national enemy; we also struggle for our 
liberation from the same enemy.” Thus Austria, 
one of the principal supports of the Triple Alliance, 
is suffering at home from the cousequences of its 
heterogenous nationalities, but the other partner 
to the Triple Alliance, Italy, is not without its 
troubles also, Parliamentary complications and 
financial difficulties are being heaped on the 
head of the new Cabinet. ‘Ihe problem which 
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the Cabinet of Giolitti was assumed to solve is al- 
most beyond its strength. ‘The keeping up or 
even increase of the military armaments, without 
any additional pressure on the- taxpayer, is a 
matter of impossibility. Commerce suffers from 
the hostility of the French and from their tariff ob- 
structions. Over speculation has caused a wide 
spread crisis in the country, and still the War 
Minister wants more guns and more money. 

The feeling of the Italians is evidently growing 
more and more hostile to the French, whose restric- 
tions have ruined their export trade. The open 
declaration also of the Pope, in favour of the 
French Republic, has added new fuel to the flames, 
for it is easily conjectured that the price offered 
for this support of the Republic is the future resto- 
ration of the Pope's secular power, in other words, 
the destruction of Italian unity, Italian poli 
ticians watch therefore with much interest the 
proximate elections in England ; they fear that a 
Liberal government would withdraw the engage- 
ments for maritime support in the Mediterranean 
in case of need, on which to a some extent the 
future safety of Italy and the overwhelming power 
of the Triple Alliance depends. 




















LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
PSNR, CSREES, 
(From our own Corresronpent.) 


Boston, Massachusetts, July 4th. 

This is the day we celebrate the one hundred 
and sixteenth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. We have a good deal to boast of, 
but out of respect to our friends across the water 
we will not gointo particulars. Sufficient it is that 
we celebrated by bells and cannon, “crackers,” 
torpedoes, fireworks, balloon ascensions, speeches, 
and dinners. 

Boston is much interested these days in the 
“goings and the comings” of * Our Willie ”— 
Governor William Russell—who, to use a news- 
paper expression, is flirting desperately with 
Grover Cleveland. Of course if he be elected he 
will want_a Cabinet, and would’at Russell look 
wellon it? Certainly the man who had one vote 
for the office of President. of the United States at 
the Democratic Convention, ought to be entitled 
to a high place “ way up” near the highest. 

Ex-President Cleveland in domiciled at Marion, 
a place on the southern shore of Massachusetts, 
where he has had a summer residence for several 
years. He calls his place Gray Gables,” and 
we hear much now-a-days about Gray Gables and 
the persistent wooing of ‘Our Willie.” On his 
return from these visits, is heard the “ good old 
tune,” born and died before the war, “O, Willie, 
we have missed you!” But Willie is considered a 
pretty good fellow, with a laudable ambition to 
mount higher on the ladder of fame. 

But the great topic of the day is or, was at the 
time, the Democratic nominations, Ex-President 
Cleveland was nominated for the Presidency. He 
received 617 votes ; Hill, 114 Boies, 103; Gorman, 
38; Stevenson, 16; Carlisle, 14; Campbell, 2; 
Morrison, 3; Patterson, 1; Russell, 1; Whitney, 
1. A wigwam was built in Chicago for the use of 
the Convention, The ‘Tammany Braves” (New 
York Democrats) always meet in a“ wigwam,” 

“so-called. The Chicago wigwam was built as a 
man might fence in a field and then stretch a 
canvass over it. The wind carried away the 
canvass over the wigwam, and then a wooden roof 
was placed on the fence-like foundation, Fears 
were expressed that when the Convention met and 
began business, the structure might collapse and 
bury the hopes of the Democracy—that even the 
clapping of hands in unions might bring down 
the ponderous roof. But the Convention lived to do 
work and to escape. The Hill boom was short. 
lived. It is simply marvellous that there was any 
Hill boom; that Hill received 114 votes for the 
highest office in the gift of the people. But it may be 
assumed that the delegates who voted for Hill had 
been promised in the way of reward about every- 
thing except the earth. These delegates were to 
cling together and, to turn the rest of the crowd, the 
114 was to be a kind of bell-wether to lead the 
flock right into the Hill fold, but they would not 
be folded in such a camp of wolves, and refused 
to follow, and Mr. Hill and his little boom and his 
114 boomsters quietly withdrew and returned to 
theic old haunts, presumably the gin-mills of New 
York. Ex-President Cleveland was nominated on 
the first ballot. The “quick unanimity " is due, 
says an “organ,” to the fact that there was doubt 
as to the safely of the wigwam, especially in a lake 
storm that comes and goes quickly. But at last 
all the candidates, Republican and Democratic, 
are now before the people and it now remains to 
elect a part of them. All parties are now resting 
on their oars, but after the s r vacation 




















the people will march in procession, night after 
night, carrying banners, transparencies, and kero- 
seve torches. It is to be the hottest presidential 
election in the history of the country. The great 
cry of the Republicans is and will be Protection,” 
and that of the Democrats is not exactly 
Trade, although it amounts to that—* Ta 
Revenue only.” Adlai-Stevenson was nominated 
for the office of Vice President at the Democratic 
Convention, He was First Assistant Postmaster. 
general under Cleveland, and was called the “Great 
Headsman,” from the fact that he beheaded—turn- 
ed out of office—several thousand postmasters in a 
remarkably short time and put in Democrats. That 
is all the fame he can boast of and to the Democrats 
itisenough. As Mr. Flanagan, of Texas, remarked, 
“What are we here (in office) for if not for what 
wecan get?” A few days alter the Convention 
at Minneapolis, Emmons Blaine died suddenly 
in Chicago, He was an active worker at Min. 
neapolis in his father’s interest, and probably 
exerted himself beyond his strengih. His disap 
pointment was great at the failure of his father to 
secure the nomination, and this appeared to add to 
the disease that caused his death. He was thirty- 
five years, of great promise, prominent in railway 
circles, being at the time of his death, Vice Pre- 
sident of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. He 
was martied, in 1889, to the daughter of McCor- 
mack the millionaire reaper manufacturer. ‘The 
daughter had an inheritance of five of six million 
dollars. The sympathy of the country went out 
to Mr, and Mrs. Blaine in their great affliction, 
‘The campaign brings its burdens and its“ crosses 
to bear.” Au ambitious publisher announces that 
he will publish the speeches of Ex-President Cleve- 
land, delivered since he was Presideut—that is, 
while he has been stumping the country in his 
own behalf. By the way, it was an extraordi- 
nary spectacle that of an Ex-present of the United 
States, personally bidding for another term of 
office—something that was never witnessed before 
in this country. And now it is proposed to 
publish what he said ‘ on all previous occasions.” 
A paper suggests that penal institutions secure 
copies and use them in the interest of discipline. 
‘To compel a man to read one of those speeches 
on an empty stomach would be more effective as a 
measure of discipline than the thumb-screw. 

Since the Convention in Chicago, the city has 
been inundated by “excessive . and some 
streets lave been navigable in boats. This was 
immediately after the Convention. Rain usually 
follows great disturbance of the atmosphere, and 
after “ such atime” in the wigwam, it isnot strange 
that the heavens opened and emptied the reservoir 









































We have now reached the end of the half-year. 
The college commencements are over, the woods 
are full of graduates, newly fledged, hardly fledged 
pethaps, and degrees of every kind and degree 
have been given out liberally by all institutions of 
learning from Harvard University to the small 
country college, There is no amusement now for 
the stay-at-homes till the campaign opens after 
the vacation, The “rush to Europe” is great— 
“beyond all precedent.” It is probably trae that 
it is cheaper to go to Europe than to stay athome. 





The steamer Trave, which arrived in New York a 
day or two ago, ran down and sunka large scliooner 
—cut her in two and rode over her. It is said to be 
a fact that as soon as the large steamers are at sea, 
the engines are driven to their utmost capacity in 
the thickest fog. It is taken for granted that 
there is room enough atsea. But that there is 
not room enough, or it is not safe to drive a 10,000 
ton steamer at racing speed through a dense fog 
as prevailed at the time when the 7'rave crashed 
into and sent to the bottom the schooner lying in 
her path. Similar accidents become more frequent 
every year, The Trave, however, stood by, low- 
ered her boats, and rescued the crew of the 
schooner. As an example of navigating skill, if 
not recklessness, see the following;—A steamer 
left New York one night for a port about two 
hundred miles away, her course lying through two 
inland rivers and/a sound crowded with craft of 
all kinds. According to report, the captain of the 
steamer, after he left New Vork, did not see any- 
thing till he reached his destination. Through 
the dense fog and the blackness of the night, he 
sailed by compass, hit nothing, made no mistakes, 
and reached port on time with his several hundred 
passengers. 

John W. Foster has been appointed Secretary of 
State in place of James G, Blaine, resigned. Mr. 
Foster has had an active life, twenty five years of 
it in the service of the United States. “He was 
Minister to Mexico from 1873 to 1880, Minister to 
Russia from 1880 to 1881, and minister to Spain in 
1883. Subsequently, Mr. Foster was appointed a 
special ambassador to Spain in connection with the 














the active canvass will bi in, an SOUR 


eciprocity treaty. Recently, he liad charge of the 
Fes Sea negotiations and was the agent of the 


UN 


United States to prepare the case for presentation 
to the arbitrators, 

A new invention is attracting much attention. 
It is called the Double Needle Carpet Loom. It 
is claimed for it that a square yard of carpet may 
be made in one minute. 








LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
SiS Fac Sie, 
(FRom our own CorRgSPONDENT.) 


Chicago, July 2nd. 

The weather, that trite and hackneyed topic, has 
lately been a subject of unusual interest. During 
the past two or three months there has been noth- 
ing commonplace about the weather, which has 
astonished both “the oldest resident’? and the 
astronomer. Junewas an improvement over May, 
but was far from keeping up its old reputation asa 
bright and warm month. Let_me illustrate the 
state of affairs by reference to official statistics con- 
cerning Chicago weather. Observations for twenty 
years have fixed upon less than 4 inches as a 
normal rain-fall for June 5 but this year the record 
shows 10.52 inches, an amount never exceeded in 
any month except August, 1885, when 11.28 inches 
were registered. During this phenomenal month 
there were ten clear days, two with only a trace of 
moisture, and eighteen rainy days. Another 
evidence that the weather of this year has bee 
extraordinary, is furnished by a comparison wit 
the record of 1882 when all previous records were 
beaten. The following table shows the rain-fall in 
inches during corresponding months :— 
1882. 
6.72 
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The heaviest rains came during the last ten days 
of June. In this city they came during the Demo- 
cratic Convention, and probably proved quite 
serviceable in cleansing ‘the unwashed Demo- 
cracy.”’ The Republicans nominated their con- 
didates in bright, clear weather ; the Democrats 
named theirs in cloudy and rainy weather. It has, 
however, been suggesied, that next November the 
Democrats will be revelling in sunshine, and the 
Republicans will be enveloped in clouds and thick 
darkness! The Prohibition Convention, too, was 
treated (most appropriately) to a down-pour of rain. 

‘The rivers again began to rise during the last 
days of June, and to spread devastation along 
their banks, ‘The Mississippi River, in particular, 
at Davenport, Burlington, Koekuk, Rock Island, 
and other places, beat the record of 40 years, 
and caused tremendous damage to property. The 
past few days, however, of clear weather have 
produced a subsidence, so that no further danger 
is apprehended. 

The college commencements are now about 
finished, and have sent forth another big batch of 
young men and women to help settle the great 
questions of the day. The University of Michigan 
again stands at the head with a class of 689. 

‘The University of Chicago has appointed 47 
“fellows,” and will soon name others. Among the 
successful applicants isa Mr. A. Asada, who intends 
to worl in the department of Semitic languages. 

Two Japanese students of Cornell University 
passed through here the other day ex route for 
Japan, where they will spend their vacation. They 
jell into the hands of a reporter, who “sized them 
up” as follows: “ They speak excellent English, 
wear the latest apparel, and seem to have adopted 
American customs in all things, even to carrying 
their cane head downward !” 

‘Among the recent attractions of a dime museum 
of this city was a Japanese who exhibited his skill 
at free-hand drawing and painting. 

The Scudder case will never come to trial in an 
earthly court, but has been brought to a fortunate, 
though sad, ending. The accused died in the 
county jail the other morning from the effects of 
morphine supposed to have been self-administered. 
The body, after a quiet funeral here, was taken to 
Long Island, and cremated. The entire episode 
is still a deep and unsolved mystery, and would 
better be left in oblivion. 

Sunday, June 26, was a day devoted by the Bap- 
tists of America to a celebration of the centenary 
of Baptist missions. The church, Sunday-school 
and prayer-meeting services were all given up to 
special exercises appropriate to the occasion. The 
important events of the life and worl: of William 
Carey, of Andrew Fuller, of Marshman and Ward, 
were brought out for the purpose of emphasizing 
the present duty of American Baptists in the 
matter of missionary labour, They are trying to 























sea centenary fund this year of $1,000,000. 
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added to the Baptist force in Japan; and others 
will be named. 

It used to be the custom for each Sunday- 
School by itself to enjoy a summer picnic: but “it 
is now the practice for a large number of Schools 
to unite in an immense picnic. This simply ap- 
plies to Sunday-Schools the “ field-day" idea of 
colleges, and makes a fine display. The other 
day, for instance, the Schools of the South Side all 
met for that purpose in Washington Park, and en- 
joyed a procession with banners, music, sports, etc. 

It is the purpose of an association just organized 
to give the Passion Play here during the Worlu’s 
Fair. The principal performers will come from 
Ober-Ammergau, and bring with them “the 
original costumes and other accessories of the 1e- 
ligious drama.” 

‘Most favourable response to the plan of holding 
a “Parliament of Religions” in connection with 
the World’s Fair are being received from all 
quarters. Among the recent additions to the ad- 
visory council are the names of Mr. Mokurai 
Shimaji, of Tokyo, and Dr. Blodget of Peking, 
“A laige representation is promised from Japan.” 

Congress will probably vote the extra ap- 
propriation for the World's Bair, 

Itis rather an amusing evidence of the interest 
which Americans feel in the Exposition, that there 
is a vast increase in the number of teachers who 
wish to get a school near Chicago! In no previ 
ous year have more than 10 persons taken the 
examination for certificates for teaching in the 
schools of this country: but this year about 300 
have applied! “The number of applicants for posi- 
tions in the city schools is also large. 

Increase of space has lately been granted to 
foreign nations in the Agricultural Building. ‘The 
seven largest amounts, in square feet, are as fol- 
Great Britain, 18,346; Germany, 11,8755 
7,200; France, 6,835}; Mexico, 6,020} 
6,020; Japan, 3.038; Argentine, 2,976. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamship Company has 
made the following reduced rates for the World’s 
Fair :— 

On freight from China or Japan to Vancouver, $10 
per ton ; on freight consigned on through bills of lad 
ing to Chicago, $16 per ton ; ali exhibits to be returned 
free where they have not changed ownership. In 
passenger fares a half-rate will be made for govern- 
ment officials ond representatives of the Exposition 
from their respective countries. Visitors from China 
and Japan will be furnished a round trip ticket to 
Vancouver, good returning until Dec. go. 189, for 
$300. his is the regular fare one way. 

The new Pacific Mail steamer, Peru, will leave 
San Francisco Thursday, August 4th, on its first 




























trip to Japan and China 
President: Harrison id Whitelaw Reid have 
been officially notified by committee of their no- 


mination, and have formally accepted. But, of 
course, letters of acceptance may be expected from 
both gentlemen, Au Illinois man, Hon. W. J. 
Campbell, of this city, has been chosen chairman 
of the National Committee, and will thus conduct 
the Republican campaign, 

Hon. John W, Foster, of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State to fill out Mr. Blaine’s 
term, He is an able and experienced diplomat: 
he has been U.S. Minister to Mexico, to Russia 
and to Spain, and he was selected by President 
Cleveland for a special service in Spain, He and 
his wife both speak Spanish, 

George D. Johnstone, a prominent educator of 
Alabama, has been appointed Civil Service Com- 
missioner. 

We have now a misunderstanding with Canada, 
not only concerning seal fisheries, but also in re- 
gard to the navigation of Canadian canals. On 
the 2oth of June, President Harrison sent the 
Senate a message, complaining of discrimination 
against American citizens in the matter of canal 
tolls in violation of the Weaty of Washington, and 
recommending retaliatory measures of some kind, 
A few days later a communication was received 
on that subject from Mr. Herbert, the Canadian 
representative. Yesterday the President transmit- 
ted that communication, together with other docu- 
meats, to the Senate, and reiterated strongly his 
previous recommendation: but the Senate has not 
yet taken any action in the matter. 

Senator Stewart’s free coinage bill was passed 
yesterday in the Senate by the close vote of 29 to 
25, and goes now to the House of Representatives. 
This news was received with great rejoicing at 
Omaha, where the National Convention of the 
People's Party began to-day its session, The silver 
question, like Banquo's ghost, will not “ down.” 

The statistics of business matters scarcely war- 
rant the dismal croakings of the alarmists who are 
running the People’s Party. R.G. Dun & Co. in- 
form us, that the fiscal year closing June goth was 
never equalled inv our history in the volume of pro- 
duction and in the magnitude of domestic and fo- 
reign trade; and that the new half-year begins 
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with excellent prospects as to crops and wade. If 
we can only keep free from wild financial schemes ! 

‘The National Prohibition Convention opeved 
June 2oth in Cincinnati with a large attendance 
of delegates and visitors. One especially inte est- 
ing feature was the number of women. present, 
among whom Miss Willard, Mrs. Hoffman, and 
Mrs. Gongar were the most prominent. Professor 
Dickie, chairman of the National Committee, called 
the convention to order, and presented Hon. John 
P. St. John as Temporary Chairman. ~The 
Standard-bearer of 1884 was received with an ova- 
tion of applause, and delivered an eloquent ad- 
diess. ‘The remainder of the morning session, and 
the afternoon session, were devoted to reports of 
committee, miscellaneous business and speeches. 
The Committee on Credentials reported 972 dele 
gates present out of 1,191 as the fall number. In 
the evening the Permanent Chairman, Col. Eli F. 
Ritter, of Indiana, was presented, and made a 
rousing speech. Up to and even during the first 
day’s session there had been considerable feeling 
in favour of an attempt in some way to. bring 
about fusion with the People’s Party; but, as the 
impracticability and foolishness of such a move be- 
came clearly apparent, the project was not publicly 
broached. 

In the morning session of the second day, a 
Southern delegate, whose tender feelings had been 
wounded the evening before by an illustration (in 
one of the speeches) froma slave market scene, 
procured the adoption of the following :— 

Whereas, ‘The Prohibition party is not a sectional 
party, but a National party. 

Whereas, ‘he issues of the late civil war were 
settled and settled forever, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention 
that speakers who are accorded the honour of address- 
ing the Convention, be requested to refrain from 
unnecessary reference or illustrations that could be 
construed as a reflection on any of the participants in 
the late struggle. 

In the afternoon session there was a long and 
lively discussion over the financial and tariff planks, 
which are, of course, subordinate to the main issue 
of prohibition, but must be carefully worded. 
Finally, the entire report was adopted in the fol- 
lowing platform :— 

The Prohibition party, in National Convention asvembled, 
acknowledging Almighty God as the source of all true 
government and His law as the standard to which all 
human enactments must conform to secure the blessings of 
peace ard prosperity, presents the following declaration of 
principles : 

1. The liquor traffic is a foe to 
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enemy of popular government and a public nuisance. 
is the citadel of the forces that corrupt politics, promote 
poverty and crime, degrade the Nation’s home life, thwart 


the will of the peop'e and deliver our country into the 
hands of tapacious class interests. All laws that under the 
guise of regulation legalize and protect this traflic or make 
the Government share in its ill-gotten gains are “ vicious in 
principle and powerless asa remedy.” We declare anew 
for the entire suppression of the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, exportation, and transportation of alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage by Hederal and State legislation and the full 
powers of the Government should be exerted to secure this 
result. Any party that fails to recognize the dominant 
nature of this issue in American polities is undeserving of 
the support of the people. 

2. No citizen should be denied the right to vote on 
account of sex, and equal labour should receive equal 
wages without regard to sex. 

3. The money of the country should be issued by the 
general government only, and in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demands of the business and give full opportunity 
for the employment of labour. For this end an increase 
in the volume of money is demanded, and no individual or 
corporation should be allowed to make any profit through 
its issue. It should be made a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of alldebts oublic and private. Its volume should 
be fixed at the definite sum per capita and made to increase 
with our increase in population. 

4, Tariff should be levied only as a defence against 
foreign Governments which levy tariff upon or bar out our 
products from their markets, revenue being. incidental 
'The residue of means necessary to an economical adm 
staration of the Government should be raised by levying 
a burden on what the people possess instead of upon what 
we consume. 

5. Railroad, telegraph, and other public corporations 
should be controlled by the Government in the interest of 
the people, and no higher charges allowed than necessary 
to give fair interest on the capital actually invested. 

6. Foreign immigration has become a burden upon in- 
dustry, one of the factors in depressing wages and causing 
discontent, therefore, our immigration lows should be re- 
vised and’ strictly enforced. The time of residence for 
naturalization should be extended, and no naturalized per- 
son should be allowed to vote until one year after he becomes 
acitizen, 

7. Nun-residents should not be allowed to acquire land in 
this country, and we favour the limitation of individual 
and corporate ownership of land All unearned grants of 
lands to railroad companies or other corporations should be 
reclaimed. 

8. Years of inaction and treachery on the part of the 
Republican and Democratic parties have resulted in the 
present reign of mob law, and wedemand that every citizen 
be protected in the right of trial by constitution tribunals. 

9. All men should be protected by law in their right to 
cle in seven, 
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10. Arbitration is the wisest and most economical and 
humane method of settling national difference. 

11+ Speculations in margins; the cornering of grain, 
money and products, and the formation of pools, trusts and 
combinations, for the arbitrary advancement’ of prices, 
should be suppressed. 

12, We pledge that the Prohibition party, if elected to 
power will ever grant just pensions to disabled veterans of 
the Union army and navy, their widows and orphans, 

13. We stand unequivocally for the American public 
school, and opposed to any appropriation of public moneys 
for sectarian schools. We declare that only Ceunited sup- 
port of such common schools, taught in the English langu- 
age, can we hope to become and remain an homogeneous 
and harmonious people. 

14. We arraign the Republican and Democratic parties 
as false to the standards raised by their founders, as faith- 
less to the principles of the illustrious leaders of the past 
to when they do homage with the lips; as recreant 
to the “Higher way,” which is as inflexible in political 
affairs as in personal life, and as no longer embody- 
ing the aspirations of the American people or inviting 
the confidence of enlightened, progressive _ patriotism. 
Their protest against the admission of * moral issues” into 
politics is a confession of their own moral degeneracy. ‘The 
declaratiun of an eminent authority that municipal misrule 
is ‘the one conspicuous failure of American politics,” 
follows as a natural consequence of such degeneracy, and 
is true alike of cilies under Republican and Democratic 
control, Each accuses the other of extravagance in ( on- 
gressional appropriations and both are alike guilty. Each 
protests when out of power against the infraction of the 
civil service law, and each when in power violates those 
laws in letter and spirit. Fach professes fealty to the in- 
terests of the tyiling masses, but both truckle to the money 
power in their administration of public affsies Even she 
tariff issue as represented in the Democratic Mills bill and 
the Reoublican McKinley bill is no longer treated by them 
as an issue upon great and divergent prigcivles of govern- 
ment but is a mere catering to different sectional and class 
interests. ‘The attempt in many States to swerve the Au- 
stralian ballot system from its true purpise and to so de- 
form it as to render it extremely dilficult for new parties to 
exercise the rights of suffrage is an outrage upon popular 
government. ‘The competition of both the parties for the 
vote of they slums and their assiduons courting of the 
liquor power and subserviency to the money power has 
resulted in placing those powers in the position of prac- 
tical arbiters of the destinies of the Nal We renew 
ou: protest against these perlious tendencies and invite 
allcitizens to joinus in the upbuilding of a party that 
has shown in five National campaigns that it prefers tem- 
porary defeat to an abandonment of the claims of justice, 
sobriety, personal rights, and the protection of American 
homes. 

The following resolution, offered by the Rey. J. G. 
Evans, of Abingdon, Ill., was carrie 









































Resolved, That we favour-a liberal appropriation by the 
Federal Government for the World's Columbian Exposi- 
but only on the condition that the sale of intoxicating 


tiol 
drinks upon the Exposition grounds is prohibited, and that 
the Exposition be kept closed on Sunday. 

At the evening session, when the roll of States 
was called for the presentation of candidates for 
the Presidency, General Jolin Bidwell, of Califor- 
nia; W. Jennings Demorest, of New York; and 
G. L. Stewart, of Ohio, were put in nomination. 
The first ballot gave Bidwell, 590; Demorest, 1393 
Stewart, 1793 and Bascom, 3: and Bidwell’s nomi. 
nation was made unani It may be truly 
said, that the Prohibitionists have bid well for 
success! ‘he first ballot for Vice-President gave 
the nomination to J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, against 
Joshua Levering, of Maryland, as chiel rival. 
{General John Bidwell entered Congress from 
California “in 1865 as a Republican, and served 
two terms, He went to California in 1846, Hon. 
J. B. Cranfill is a well-known editor, and a lead- 
ing Baptist layman, of Texas. He is a very elo- 
quent orator.) 























IN U.S. CONSULATE-GENERAL 
COURT. 
+ 
Before W. D. TrizoTsow, Esq., Consul and 
Judge.—Tvespay, July 26th. 1892. 














SHERWOOD AND SHERWOOD Y. C. P. LOW. 


This morning, the hearing of a motion filed by 
Mr. A. Tison, counsel for the defendant in the 
above case, was heard by the Consul-General in his 
private room. Mr, J. F, Lowder appeaied for 
plaintiffs and Mr, Tison for defendant. 

‘The motion was as follow: 


‘The defendant inthis action, entitled as above, moves, on 
the complaint and the proceedings herein. for an ordei 
(1,) ‘That the plaintiffs so amend their pleadings as to set 
out in the petition and on the record herein the names of 
the parties plaintiff and each of them acco:ding to the 
usual and regular course of procedure in such cases; (2.) 
That the plaintiffs file with the Court security for the costs 
and charges hereof to the amount of $300 in U.S. gold or 
the equivalent thereof, according to the regulation in such 
case made and provided for non-resident plaintiffs, and 
(3.) That defendant have until ten days after compliance 
with said order and notice thereof to defendant in which to 
answer the complaint : all proceedings in this action on the 
part of the plaintiffs other than under such order mean- 
while to be stayed, 
Dated, July 22nd, 1892. 























ALEXANDER T1soN, 
Counsel for defendant. 
Mr. Tison said—I have made this motion for the 
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fully set out in the petition, for the purpose of ask- 

g for security for costs and extension of time. I 
know that I could have obtained the first two 
things by merely making a formal demand, but I 
have brought them forward as a motion for the 
benefit of ail parties in the case and for simplicity. 
Regulation 253 bears upon the question of asking 
for secutity in a case where a party isa non-resi- 
nt, and the section states that $300 is the amount 
to be given. In regard to the first part of the 
motion, it is desirable, even if there is no counter- 
claim that the defendant should be enabled to 
Know the names of the parties suing him. In 
regard to the extension of time in which to file an 
answer, Counsel urged, as one of the reasons for 
the putting off of the hearing of the case for a while, 
the heat of the season and the vacation that was 
now general everywhere, He wished, himself, to 
get away fora few days. Recapitulating, he said 
his motion was for te names of plaintiffs to be 
given more fully, a security for costs, and an ex- 
tension of time for making an answer to the plain- 
tiffs’ petition. 

Mr. Lowder said, in reference to the first prayer 
in the motion, that he had been instructed to dis- 
close that the plaintiff was one, Robert Sherwood, 
of San Francisco, belonging to the firm of Sher- 
wood and Sherwood. 

Mr. Tison—And the defendant, your Honour, 
is Charles P. Low. 

Mr. Lowder—Perhaps your Honour would allow 
usto amend the petition accordingly by striking 
out “Sherwood and” from Sherwood and Sher: 
wood, and substituting Robert” in their pl 
while plaintiffs would be altered into plai 
throughout? If your Honour would allow this to 
be done, it would avoid the necessity of drawing up 
afresh petition. The first paragraph would con- 
sequently read “ Robert Sherwood, a merchant,” 
etc. 

His Honour—It is not necessary, I take it, to 
make out a new petition. 

Mr. Lowder —Then, with regard to the second 
prayer of the motion, for the security of costs, that 
I cannot resist, as plaintiff is living at San Fran- 
cisco and the defendant is within his right to ask 
for such security, as the other party to the action is 
a nomresident. The only thing he questioned 
was the amount of security asked for. He thought 
that it could hardly be that costs to such an 
amount—$300 U.S. gold—would be given in such 
a case like the present, that is if the case went 
against them. It might be hard too, for the 
plaintiff to find $300 for security; he might be a 
poor man for instance, and might find it difficult to 
raise that amount. But he would leave it to 
Honour to say what amount of security was right 
in such a case and what ought to be given, 

His Honour said he had not looked closely into 
the regulation bearing upon the subject of such 
undertakings, but as he read it, it was that the 
undertaking was fora sum ‘not exceeding $300.” 
It looked so to hi ‘ 

Mr. Lowder—In the English Court the security 
does not exceed $250. 

Mr. Tison—I supposed that it was the same here 
until [looked at the Regulations. 

His Honour—In all cases which have come 
under my notice the undertaking given covered 
all costs. 

Mr. Lowder—In reference to the third prayer 
in the petition, Regulation 19 says that the Court 
has power to enlarge the time of answering, but it 
was usual when making such an application to the 
Court to support it by an affidavit stating the 
grounds for so doing. There was no evidence 
Before the Court as to the reason for seeking the 
enlargement, and although he did not wish to 
oppose his learned friend in any way, still he should 
like to have some definite reason for his asking for 
the enlargement of time. His learned friend had 
said something about the hot weather, but that 
could hardly be sufficient reason for the Court to 
proceed upon. 

Mr, Tison said that he could advance another 
reason for his application if necessary, and drew 
attention to the fact that it was in April last that 
he wrote to the learned counsel for plaintiff about 
the security for costs. He thought that ten days 
was a very reasonable time. 

His Honour said that he always had felt that 
the rule of granting 3 days only in which to filean 
answer was rather harsh, and had consequently felt 
disposed to accede to any reasonable request for 
extension, It was the custom at home to allow 30 
days in which to file an answer, while it was the 
custom to grant 10 or 12 days even in petty actions. 

Mr. Lowder thought that this would not be so if 
defendant was shown to have been granted rea- 
sonable time. 

His Honour—I granted extension in one case 
similiar to this. 

Mr. Lowder understood that 
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Mr. Tison—Ves, he would have left by the 
Oceanic. 

‘After some further conversation, his Honour said 
he thought that, under the circumstances, and 
as Mr. Tison lived in Tokyo, extension should be 
granted. 

Mr. Lowder asked if there was any form in 
which security was entered into? 

His Honour thought that there was no special 
form by which the undertaking was entered into. 

Mr. Lowder thereupon produced a draft form 
for approval, giving the names of the two resident 
guarantors, and, this meeting with the Court 
approval, 

His Honour said—The motion is granted. 

The Court then rose. 











that foreign merchants in Japan have to employ 
Chinese cashiers. 

Now, to appreciate the mistake involved in this 
estimate, we must again go back to national history. 
Levity and change on the one side, stolidity and 
conservatism on the other, are not inexplicable 
race characteristics. In China there was no blind 
love for the past, no universal hatred of change or 
of foreigners, previous to a comparatively recent 
date. There was as sharp a conscious struggle 
of the new with the old, as full a development of 
great individualities, innovating statesmen, con- 
structive philosophers, inspired poets, and original 
artists, in the great Sung dynasty as at any period 
of European civilization. Her great seaports har- 
boted large colonies of Arab merchants; Jewish 
synagogues flourished in the interior; she gladly 
learned science and the useful arts from the Vene- 
tians. Even more recently, in the days of her 











CHINESE AND fAPANESE TRAITS. 
peg 

Ihave repeatedly heard said, and seen it written, 
that the Chinese race and civilization, compared 
with the Japanese, are of a decidedly inferior type. 
Unprogressive China is supposed to be ugly, pro- 
saic, and degraded; mechanical in temperament, 
sordid and practical in aim. ‘The art of Japan, 
especially, is thought to shine by contrast with 
that of her western neighbour. It is expressly 
asserted that the Chinese have never been a nation 
of artists, poets, and idealists. 

This prejudice I believe to be unfounded. Al- 
though a lover of things Japanese, I can best show 
the grounds of my esteem, not by using China as 
a foil, but by acknowledging her as the classic 
source of inspiration, Whatever we admire most 
in the island race, be it the art, the gentle manners, 
the poetry, the unworldly ideal,—for all these the 
Japanese himself pays homage to his Chinese 
masters, Can it be that,he knows less about the 
matter than our Western newspapers? 

Our mistake is doubtless due to a pardonable 
ignorance of Asiatic history. We cannot truly 
exhibit the contributions of a great race to the 
cause of the civilization by cutting, as it were, a 
cross-section through its organic structures, What 
value would attach to a comparative estimate of 
the Greek and Italian races drawn solely from a 
contrast of Florence with Constantinople in the 
fifteen century? What more from a contrast of 


























decadence, she thankfully made the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries her teachers. . 

On the other hand, it is not true that the history 
of Japan is characterized by fickleness, blind 
change, and weak innovation. In unswerving 
allegiance to the single dynasty of her divinely 
descended Emperor she exhibits the oldest politi- 
cal institution in all history. Her regard for 
Buddhism never wavered [rom the seventh century 
to the sixteenth, She grasped firmly the ideals of 
the Sung dynasty nearly five hundred years ago, 
and has perpetuated them through an unbreak- 
able tradition to our day in the aristocratic courts 
of the Tokugawa régime. How near the last two 
centuries of solid despotism came to making of 
Japan a copy of formalistic China may be seen 
to-day in a wide streak of stupid conservatism, of 
which, too, the foreign merchants complain. Both 
races, then, have exhibited on the scale of cen- 
turies, in grand alternation or in strange mixture 5 
the opposite traits of individuality and formalism , 
and their peculiar temperaments and national 
tendencies to-day are only final resultants of vast 
movements of rise and fall, of hopeful ideal, mortal 
struggle, and temporary exhaustion, 

What now do I mean by individuality? Surely 
not that sickly cast of thought, that morbid self- 
consciousness, which is sometimes spoken of as 
the feeling of personality. ‘This has been neces- 
sarily absent from creative periods, whether in the 

















Tokyo with Peking to-day? Que is the home of a 
civilization of hoary age, with strength spent, 
struggle and crisis long since passed; the other, 
that of a youth in experience and temper, who has 
never till now been forced to grapple with the 
deepest social problemsin a life-and-death struggle. 
Yet a comparative biography of these two racial 
lives would exhibit the closest affinities between 
them, From it we should discover that the specific 
types of far Eastern civilization have rested upon 
a common basis of constructive ideas; that the 
same moving principles which dominated the policy 
of successive Japanese eras, the same ideals which 
gave life and form to their myth, their poetry, and 
their art, had already created structures of 
nature, but on a far vaster scale, beyond the Yel- 
low Sea. The continental art and literature and 
law, hot from the mortal struggle of China to 
objectify her highest ideals, were received and 
gayly worn as beautiful jewels, or wreathed anew 
into lovely garlands, by ihe more fortunate island 
mountaineers, To Chinese art and culture at 
their best in the Tang and Sung dynasties we 
must yield the palm for power, dignity, truth, and 
spiritual earnestness. No doubt there are an 
elusive subtlety and a buoyant geniality in the 
subsequently Japanese illuminations which have a 
distinct charm of their own. No doubt, too, in 
character there is something which reminds us 
strongly of the modern French or of the ancient 
Athenians. Nevertheless, on the whole, and in 
spite of temperament, it may be, we are forced to 
say that China has played the part of Greece for the 
whole Eastern world. Just as all that is classic 
and supreme in the inspiration of Western litera- 
ture and art and philosophy comes down the ages 
to us from its creative centre at Athens, so all that 
is vital and classic in Oriental culture radiates 
from Loyang and Hangchow; just as fraukly as 
Rome borrowed her models from Greece, so did 
Japan borrow hers from China. 

Having said something in vindication of the 
rightful claims of Chinese civilization, I wish now 
to consider a charge of directly opposite import, 
which is sometimes made by writers and travellers, 
for the most part English, ‘The Japanese are ac- 
cused of being the most fickle and changeable 
people in the world, unstable, weak in character, 
vacillating in policy, and are unfavourably com- 
pared with the Chinese, who are praised for their 




















solid, reliable, and manly qualities. The prudent 
conservatism of China condemns the hasty radi- 


East or in the West. I mean by individuality, 
not the self of which we think, but the self by which 
we do. It is the power to produce freshly from 
within, to react and adapt under rapid change of 
environment. It transcends institution, custom, 
love of approbation, fear of disapproval, all slowly 
acting forces of sheer mass. It is spontaneous 
origination, the salt of social life, the last hope of 
a race. 

The problem, therefore, of each successive Orien- 
tal dynasty has been how to preserve all its in- 
hetited ideals, whether of patriarchal socialism, 
of Confucian statics, or of Buddhist discipline, by 
bringing to their support a renewed measure of 
individuality before success and organization 
should become so complete as to establish tyran- 

ical rules. This could be done only when the 
stimulus of prolonged local warfare, or the shock 
of foreign contact, or the incidence of new con- 
structive philosophies and religions gave a decided 
change to the conditions of the problem. Only 
three times in the course of three thousand years 
of Chinese history did these favourable conditions 
recur, On the third occasion, eleven centuries 
after Christ, the statesmen, scholars, poets, artists, 
priests, and philosophers of the great Sung dynasty 
waged a final and stupendous struggle with the 
hosts of formalism, and created the culminating 
glories of China's most individualistic illumination 

an attempt to fuse together the three great re- 

ions of Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 
The downfall of this last movement, under the 
Mongol conquest, was the death-knell of Chinese 
individuality. All. subsequent efforts to revive it 
were too weak and scattered, In the absence of 
new constructive matter, babbling Confucians 
of the narrowest commentating school have mono- 
polized power and education for the last five 
hundred years, and have covered the glow of 
native genius with such a crustof literary formalism 
that intelligence has become stunted and govern- 
ment itself petrified. 

But in Japan, in the course of the comparatively 
brief thirteen hundred years of its civilization, the 
disruptive forces and the renewed attack have 
recurred at five separate times, the last of which 
was as recent as the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It is not necessary for me here more 
specifically to characterize these five well-de- 
fined epochs in Japanese culture. It is enough 
for us to know that their rapid succession was 
caused either by the local independence and con- 
flict of numerous feudal centres, or by perpetual 
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mental soil from becoming exhausted; though it 
must not be inferred from this, as is frequently 
asserted, that the Japanese have been only bor- 
rowers and copyists. If this were true, if there 
had been no fresh individuality waiting to ap- 
prehend and restate the problem for its insular 
uses, no mere change of atmosphere would have 
galvanized into life a culture. The Japanese 
would have passed from idol to idol with the u 
intelligent submission of savages, and with a 
benumbling indifference to principles. But in fact 
Japan has ever and anon renewed her youth; and 
to-day one can warm himself at her living fires, 
kindled from those which grew cold in almost for- 
gotten Chinese dynasties. 

Here, then, is the key to the contrast. In China 
the outbursts of creative effort grew fainter and 
fainter, until they finally ceased; but in Japan 
they followed one another with such rapidity that 
individuality came to ingrain itself into the people 
asa race characteristic. So strong had this be- 
come that it was only half-chilled and checked by 
two hundred and fifty years of the Tokugawa des- 
potism, which it finally overthrew. Slowly and 
insidiously, during the last few centuries, China 
had sunk into the night of unthinking like a huge 
animal in a quicksand; just as the Greek intel- 
ligence sank under the formalism of the Byzantine 
Empire. But the underlying fact which explains 
the contradictory elements in the Japanese chara 
ter of to-day is this: that the old free shoots of 
individuality, never quite cut away, are sturdily 
working themselves up through the thin lava crusts 
of the last two centurie: 

Weare now in a position to estimate truly the 
relative values of these resultant traits. It is the 
extreme of short-sightedness to ascribe the recent 
changes of the Japanese to a fickleness of di 
position and a lightness or wealtness of character, 
s if they were mere children seeking some new 
toy for momentary amusement; and equally short- 
sighted to overpraise the solid or stolid iraits of 
Chinese persistence and uniformity, as if they 
were grand, conscientious, and constructive moral 
qualities. That the mutual trust which comes 
from reliableness is an essential factor of our suong 
Western civilzations is doubtless true; and it is 
natural that it should be especially Englishmen, 
with their dogged tenacity of purpose and their 
lack of sympathy with alien institutions, who 
should most esteem this “staying ” quality of the 
Chinese. By it, no doubt, they are better fitted 
to become successful business men, But, from a 
point of view beyond that of the foreigner who 
would use them as his tools, the incidence in ad- 
vantage from national temper is on the other side. 
Itis not blind, useless change that the Japanese 
is prone to, but the free facility to construct and 
reconstruct under the necessarily everchanging 
environment. The very scientific idea of life is 
perpetual power of readaptation ; and the highest 
life is reached when this readaptation implies a 
synthesis of all the organs and faculties through 
a free presiding intelligence. Failure to change, 
through the increasing inertia of the constitution, 
is the beginning of death, and the mere mono- 
tonous repetition of a single function is the nature 
of an automaton. 

‘The success of Japan in taking up and solving 
the unprecedented, difficult, and sudden problems 
of the last thirty years certainly exhibits one of 
the most extraordinary feats of individuality on 
record. She is now actually putting into operation 
anew constitution, granted by the free act of her 
sovereign, in which his absolute power and pre- 
rogative become defined in relation to the other 
political forces of the nation. Imagine the boldest 
and most intellectual of the Chinese dreaming 
even for a second of accomplishing such a feat! 
‘The relative immobility of the atoms of the Celestial 
Empire renders all projects of reform well-nigh 
utopian. But variability, being the very raw 
metal out of which civilizations are stamped, is 
Japan's greatest strength. I go further, and say 
that it is a national strength, in this sense unique, 
in the whole recorded history of man. It lies in 
this: Japan is privileged to change so rapidly that 
she is able to pass through every phase of a pro- 
blem in practical experience within the lifetime 
of a single individual. This unique circumstance 
Conserves all the experience of the pre-revolutionary 
era asa basis for intelligent reconstruction at its 
end. The very samurai, who knew the old Toku- 
gawa system of ideas and government, witnessed 
the alarming shock of foreign impact; rushed for- 
ward to seize the treasures of the Western example 
lavishly offered; studied face to face the inner 
ignificance of European principles of organiza- 
tion ; felt the throbs of his own national life, which 
refused to accept a manufactured civilization, and 
sisted that native ideals, necessities, and pre- 
cedents should be taken into account; turned his 
attention back again to the national and Asiatic 


point of view, and studied with forei es his 
Digitized by o1 










































































own past life and institutions, This person is 
now the pilot at the helm, who brings the wealth 
‘of his cycle of experiences to solve the conscious 
problems of self-evolutionary reconstruction. In 
almost every other historical case of a return to 
ideas swept away by national convulsions, several 
generations have elapsed, and the consciousness 
of the past has had coldly to be reproduced by 
scholars from written documents, Few men can 
do more than see and state one side of a question 
strongly. The Japanese statesman has the per- 
plexity, but the iimspeakably valuable opportunity, 
of seeing all sides of all questions. Let us then 
pardon the pent-up individuality of these Japanese, 
if at the moment of relief it carried them to the 
extreme of extravagant change, [tis like the 
fizzing of a champagne bottle which has just forced 
out its own cork, But, because it fizzed, did 
it follow that there was bad wine within? Or, on 
the other hand, because Chinese customs were 
apparently strong as steel, did it follow that China 
could hammer out for herself a newly armoured 
ship of state? Can a machine clean, oil, aud 
reconstruct itself? The Chinese may’ be splen- 
did material in the hands of foreigners; but is 
it strength to have little or no power of self- 
determination toward rational ends? [t is not 
nobler to be a free, self-controlling Japanese, 
bravely meeting the unheard-of responsibilities 
which his deliberate act brings upon him, even 
though he be recalcitrant and unusable material 
in the hands of his neighbours? So it is that the 
very weakness of Japan isher strength, and the 
strength of China is her weakness. 

One more question concerning present Oriental 
traits remains for me to answer. If it really be 
that the strength of Japan to-day consists in her 
having preserved with freshness and vigour the 
essence of the old Asiatic and lost Chinese ideals, 
how comes it that she is so willing to masquerade 
in the custom and costume of autipodal Western 
races? Does not her very tergiversation prove 
the inferiority of the Chinese standard to that not 
of Europe alone, but of Japan also? Is not 
Professor Chamberlain correct when he says that 
the Japanese very much resent any praise of their 
finer and more delicate tasteand faculties, and that 
they areready to throw these to the winds for a 
tithe of the wealth and the physical and mechanical 
vigour which endow England with her supremacy ? 

Doubtless there are such Japanese as this; the 
more shame to them! But belive that I echo 
the opinion of the majority of the young educated 
Japanese of to-day when I say that Professor 
Chamberlain’s mistake is most unfortunate, if not 
offensive. His covert sneer at those who, like, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, have rendered the Japanese praise 
is a shaft not aimed in the interests of truth. How 
then shall I explain the double fact of their earnest 
adoption of Western practices, and their apparent 
indifference to Western appreciation of their ear- 
lier traits? In this way: first, because Western 
appreciation of these traits has been hitherto, for 
the most part, insufferably superficial. We have 
mistaken the monstrous and the fantastic for the 
genuine Japanese. We have praised the triviali- 
ties of their lightest fancy and the patient skill 
of their touch rather than their earnestness and 
their faith, the bold passion of their individuality. 
We have failed to see the depth of the great social 
issues which they have at stake. We have trave- 
stied in every way the inner harmony of their souls. 

But, in the second place, though of more im- 
portance, I know that the readiness of the Japanese 
to undergo their present Western discipline by no 
means atises from love for the English type of 
civilization, but is a deliberate sacrifice, a mo- 
mentary necessity of developing wealth and 
military strength, in order to preserve their nation 
independence. This was the policy of all the 
great liberals who inaugurated the present era. 
Japan’s position in the East, in close proximity to 
China, Korea, Russia, and England (at Hong- 
kong), is extremely precarious. Iu the event of 
a war between any two of these nations, she would 
find it almost impossible to maintain her neutrality. 
She wants iron ships, and big battalions, and bags 
of dollars, to hold an even position in any one of 
these balances. If, ina terrible emergency, she 
lose the power of self-determination, what will her 
artistic instincts, or polite amenities, or peaceful 
harmonic ideals of civilization avail her? There- 
fore she is willing to make every sacrifice, even to 
the throwing away for a time of her very ideals 
and choicest qualities, in order in the end to re- 
store and conserve them. No doubt, of recent 
years, many leading Japanese have come to per- 
ceive that the sacrifice is too great, both because 
the necessity is not so urgent as supposed, and be 
cause the experiment is socially too dangerous. 
This is shown by the popular opposition to proposed 
treaties and codes of law, which would probably 
have strengthened Japan for the moment, but, as 



























































was te" eventiially at too high a price. 


Moreover, there are many Japanese and not a 
few foreigners who think now that it will never be 
possible for Japan to develop herself into a great 
manufacturing nation like England. The tem- 
perament, the training, and the necessary materials 
are, for the most, lacking, We can pardon the 
Japanese their quixotic desire to commit intellectual 
hava-kiri rather than be beheaded by an enemy; 
but that it will be hava-kiri, and not any very 
great strengthening along material lines, seems 
more and more clear, For the far-seeing are now 
beginning to recognize that, even in industrial 
lines, the greatest hope of Japan lies in her very 
genial and artistic temperament. [tis along the 
way of the development of her indigenous art- 
industries that she has the greatest natural ad- 
vantages over competing peoples. In her capacity 
to design she has stored away an enormous capi- 
tal, which even the disastrous introduction of a 
bastard foreign system of pencil-drawing in her 
public schools las not wholly exhausted. It 
may be that, at some distant day, China will 
develop into a fully armed colossus which shall 
draw the attention of European coalitions to 
strategic centres far to the east of the Dardanelles 
and the Neva; but it is much more possible for 
the perfected arts of Japan, deriving inspiration 
from carefull ured refinement, unworldly ideal, 
and creative individuality, peacefully to Invade 
the willing marts of the West with her laden 
“treasure ship of good fortune,” and conquer the 
world by the sword of the spirit. 

Thus, I believe that, theoretically and practically, 
it will be best for Japan to hold fast to her own 
ideals of Asiatic tradition, It is a solemn service 
which she owes to humanity. She is the last 
custodian of the sacred fire. She alone has 
the unspeakable advantage of seeing the materi- 
alistic shams with which Western civilizations 
delude themselves, while she appropriates their 
sounder materials to rekindle her flame. In 
bringing to pass the fusion of Eastern and 
Western types which, two thousand years after 
Alexander the Great ¢arried the borders of 
Greece to India, becomes for a second time 
possible, and which shall create in both hemi- 
spheres a far more rounded civilization than either 
has ever known, Japan has the inestimable pri- 
vilege of becoming our most alert pioneer. 
‘Through her temperament, her individuality, her 
deeper insight into the secrets of the East, her 
ready divining of the powers of the West, and, 
more than all, through the fact that hers, the 
spiritual factor of the problem, must hold the 
master key to its solution, it may be decreed in 
the secret council chambers of Destiny that on her 
shores shall be first created that new latter-day 
ype of civilized mau which shall prevail through- 
out the world for the next thousand years.— 
Ernest Francisco Fenourosa in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
























WRECK OF THE “ NORTH AMERI- 
CAN.” 
ee neem 
LETTER FROM THE CAPTAIN. 

A letter from Captain Creelman has been re- 
ceived in Kobe confirming the news that the North 
American is totally lost, but stating that part of the 
cargo might be saved if prompt action is taken, 
Contrary to what has been stated, the under- 
writers have not as yet dispatched a steamer to the 
scene of the wreck, but await further news before do- 
ing so. At latest advices the wind was blowing very 
strongly from the south, and it was therefore be- 
lieved ‘that the chance of anything being saved 
was very remote. A foreigner who came round 
the coast from Kochi in a Japanese steamer the 
day before yesterday, and ‘therefore passed the 
spot where ‘the disaster occurred, informs us 
us that he saw no signs of the ship, but much 
floating wreckage, which at the time was thought 
to be the remains of houses destroyed by the 
recent floods. He says it is quite possible, 
however, that the particular point whee the 
vessel is lying was not passed until after night. 
fall, and as the accident was not known to those on 
board the steamer no look-out was kept. The sea 
was running very high and breakiug with teemen- 
dous force on the reefs along the coast. The letter 
referred toabove from Captain Creelman is dated 
July 23rd, the name of the locality being de- 
scribed as Otsuna, Shiwagi-mura, Mikita-mura, 
Kaibugouri, Awano-kuni, Tokushima-ken, which 
seems almost sufficient of itself to wreck the ship, 
The cook, who is stated by the captain to have lost 
his life, is a Chinaman, who had sailed h Capt. 
Creelman for some years, The Captain says :— 
“The North American is a total wreck about a 
mile from this place. All saved but the cook, who 




















jumped overboard as soon as the ship struck. ‘Typ- 
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strong current to the N.W. Natives hauled us in 
on shore on to the rocks in a boatswain’s chain 
and traveller. Saved nothing but underclothing. 
Blowing hard, If it moderates to-night’ may 
save something to-morrow.” Captain Creel 
man further writes:—A Japanese schoor 
was lost with all hands only a few hours before us 
in the same place, and they say here that a great 
many other vessels are lost on this coast. We 
have had a very close shave, and it seems almost 
a miracle that no more were lost.” On the next 
day (the 24th) the Captain again writes:—* Last 
night ship went all to pieces. Some cargo has come 
‘on shore, but ina very bad state, mostly matting, 
some camphor oil and some porcelain, The 
Governor of the ken is here, with a force of soldi 
si and guarding the cargo. But I don’t 
think there will Le enough saved to pay ex- 
penses of salvage. There was no mail yester- 
day, as the roads were washed out. A 
Everything saved is being taking care of, and 
nothing taken away. No one liere speaks English, 
and my cabin-boy acts as interpreter, and he does 
not speak very well. We haveto go ten miles over 
the mountains, and then take sampans ten or 
fifteen miles to Tokushima to take the steamer. 
The gale is now over, and the sea goipg down so 
that we may be able to take sampans from here 
to morrow to Tokushima. The natives are di 
all they can for us, but.we are a little short of 
clothes. The most of us are in Japanese rig.”— 
Kobe Chronicle. 























CHESS. 





{All Comamunications to be addressed to the Cuasa Eviror.) 


SoLuTion or PROBLEM No. 27. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
I-RtoR5 1-R x Rch 
2—Kt to Q's dis. ch, mate 
1—R elsewhere 
2—Q to Kt 5 mate 
2 : 1—Kt (B24) moves 
2—Kt moves dis. ch, mate 
1—Kt (Kt 8) moves 
2—B to B 3 (x Kt) mate 
1—B to Kt2 
2—Q to Kt 5 mate 


Correct solution received from O. Balk, Scacchi, 
W.H.S., J. W.E,, J. D., Digamma, Ed. B., and 
Omega. : 

Additional correct solution of Problem No. 26 
received from J. W. E. (Otatu). 


Prosiem No. 29 
By H. Bristow. 
nuacr. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 








Game played in the recent match between the 
“Twin Champions of the West,” Messrs. Max 
Judd, of St. Louis, and Jackson Showalter of 
Georgetown, Ky., which was won by the latter by 
710 4. In the previous year Judd defeated Showal- 
ter by 7 to 3- 





Ruy Lorez. 

wire. BLACK. 

Showalter. Judd, 
1—Pto K4 1—P to K4 
2—Kito KB3 2—KttoQB3 
3—Bto Kt 5 3—-P 0 QRZ 
4—BtoR4 4—Kt to B3 
5—Castles, 5—Kt x P 
6—P 0 O4 6—P 0 Q Kg 
7—Bto Rig 7—PwQ4 
8—P x P B-Ktto K 2 
o—Ki to Kts o—Kt x Kt 
10—B x Kt 10—B to Kt 2 
11—O to BZ. 1-9 to )2 
12—Ki to B3 r2—P to 0 B3 
13—K R to K sq. 13-0 0 K3 
14—-Q R to Q sq. 4—Q to Kt3 
15—Qto K3 15—Castles. 

Digitized 





by Go ( gle 


16—B to K Bg 16—-Kt to Ba 
17—Q to Kt 6 17—Q to Kt 5 
18—R to Q 3 18—B to Kis, 
19—Bto Kg 19—B x Kt 
20—-R x B 20o—Kt x B 


21—R x Pch!! and wins. 


‘The match between Blackburne and Lasker has 
been won by the young Prussian player with the 
marvellous score of seven wins and three draws, 
Mr. Blackburne failing to win a single game. 

The Deutsche Schacheetiung states that the 
Berlin Chess Club has decided to promote a match 
between the two champions of Germany and Rus- 
sia, Dr. Tarrasch and M. Tschigorin, which is to 
take place before the meeting of the “ Dresdner 
Kongress.” During the preliminary negotiations 

Tarrasch declared that he would only play 
either without any stakes or for a stake of Mz0,000- 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 





pa ee 
[Reuter “Spectan” ro “ Jara Mat.”] 


London, July 24th. 
It has been suggested that, even should the 


2 | Marquis of Salisbury be defeated on division, 


Parliament should merely proroguetill February, 
Lord Salisbury meanwhile remaining in office. 
London, July 26th, 

The latest election returns are :—Tories, 262 ; 
Unionists, 52; Liberals, 274; Irish, 80. The 
returns from Orkney are not complete. 

The Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of 
Abercorn have received Garters. 

The Liberal leaders hold their first conference 
to-day at Mr. Gladstone’s house. 











(From Tux “ Sincarone Fret Pre 


London, July 6th. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, speaking 
at Dalkeith, said that if Scotland, after mature 
reflection, demands Home Rule, it must be ob- 
tained, for it is her right, as also is the dises- 
tablishment of the Church. 

The cholera is reported to be spreading in 
Russia. 





: London, July rrth. 
The boiler of a tourist steamer on Lake 
Geneva exploded killing twenty-six persons. 


Two thirds of St. Johns, the Capital of New- 
foundland has been burned, thousands of per- 
sons have been rendered homeless, and the loss 
is estimated at four millions sterling. 

London, July rgth. 

Speaking at Penicuik, the Right Hon'ble W. 
E. Gladstone referred to the opium question, 
and said that England’s action towards China 
was a disgrace and a shame. He further said 
that he would gladly assist in ridding the con- 
nection of the Indian government revenue with 
the growth of opium. 

A glacier became detached near Mont Blanc 
and swept Stgervais, a neighbouring hamlet, into 
the river Arve, causing the loss over 150 lives. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a eg 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasalc 
Kob 





Tyee YK. 


ODE esenon 
From(anada,&e. ver C.P. M.Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 
From Europe 


Friday, Aug. sth. 


Sunday, July 31st 


unday, July 3rst-+ 
‘Thursday, Aug. 11th. 








per M. M, Co. 
per C. P.M. Co, 


perN.D. Lloyd. 
per P.M. Co. 


Friday, Aug, sth, 
Sunday, Aug. 7th. 


Wed’day, Aug. roth, 
Saturday, Aug. 2oth. 





‘© Empress of China left Vancouver on July 8th, + Verona left 
Hongkong on July a3rd. 4 Beigic left San Francisco on July 
26th. § Yarra {with French mail) left Hongkong on July 8th. 
‘The English mail is on board the steamer Gaelic, 


THE NEXT MAIL, 
For Rurope, vid 


LeAVES 








Shanghai... per M.M.Co. Sunday, July gist. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per N.Y. K, ‘Tuesday, Aug. and. 
Nagasaki . 


For Hongicong... per P. & O. Co. 
For America... per Q. & O. C0 
perC. P. M.Co 


Saturday, Aug. 6th. 
Sunday, Aug. 7th. 
Monday, Aug. 8th. 





per N.D. Lloyd 


Friday, Aug. 12th 
per P. M. Co. 


Tuesday, Aug. goth. 


Or 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 


China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm, B. Seabury, 
23rd July,—San Francisco gth July, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fhva Chow Klao, British steamer, 1,011, J. Fowler, 
24th July,—Hongkong 15th July, Sugar,—But- 
terfield & Swire. ee 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
25th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
J. M. Cavarly, 25th July,—Hongkong 19th July, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, E. Porter, 28th 
July,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Oceana, German steamer, 1,628, J. Behrens, 28th 
July,—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, 

ers & Co. 

Miike Mavu, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
28th July,—Otaru and ports 24th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,657, Parsons, 
2oth July,—London via ports, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Evesham Abbey, British ship, 1,613, F. H. Crotty, 
2gth July,—New York 13th April, 61,500 cases 
Oil.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Saikio Maru, davantes steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
agth July,—-Shanghai and ports 231d July, Mails 
and General —Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

R. Morrow, British bark, 1,156, McDougall, 29th 
July,—New York 24th March, 43,000 cases Oil. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co, 








DEPARTURES. 


Guy Manneving, British steamer, 1,828, D. Ford, 
24th July,—New York vid ports, General,— 






Smith, Baker & Co. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B, Seabury, 
2gth July,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
P.M. S.S. Co. 





Fingal, British ship, 2,510, J. F. Fulmore, 26th 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., 5,000 tons Tea— 
Frazar & Co, 

Kintuck, British steamer, 2,312, W. S. Thomson, 
27th July,—London via ports, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Fhva Chow Klao, British steamer, 1,011, J. Fowler, 
27th July,—Hongkong vid ports, Sugar and 
General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Thompson, 27th July,—Otaru and ports, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yotohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
27th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Genetal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
J. M, Cavarly, 28th July,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 














PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gita, from San Francisco: 
—Miss Lauterbach, Mr. A. Lauterbach, Mr. 
Furuwaka, Miss May Lee, Mrs. Mendelson and 
infant, Mr, Mendelson, Miss Mendelson, Miss B. 
Mendelson, Captain B. I.uedholm, Dr. Hopendyl, 
Mrs. A. H. Kellogg, Master Earl Scott, Lieut.- 
Commander J. M. Miller, U.S.N., Mr. J.B. 
Livingstone, and Mr. L. B. Hillers in cabin.” For 
Hongkong: Messrs. G. E. Miller, R. Thompson, 
ann W. H. Seabury in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss Mary E. Laning, Miss 
F.A. Gardiner, Miss L. E. Wimbish, Rev. and 
Mrs. R. B. Gimran and 2 children, Commander 
Yoshida, Major Kawakawa, Lieut. Ide, Rev. D. 
M. Lang, Me, Obana, and Mr. J. Kaneko in 
cabin; Mrs. Kawakami and child, Mr. G. Rheese, 
and Mr, Ishisaka in second class, and 21 passen- 
gers in steerage, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—Mr. J. Nugent, Miss H. Asan, 
Mr. Loo Chee Jong and son, and Mrs. Ourne in 
cabin, For Saw Francisco: Mr. K. P. Lee in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Otaru 
and ports.—Rev. Booth, Mr.S. Thorne, Rev. and 
Mrs. Fuller and 3 children, and Me. S. Hinata in 
cabin; 10 passengers in steerage. For Kobe: 2 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Commander and Mrs. Bartlett, 
Misses Bartlett (2), Commander and Mrs. F. W. 
Dickens, Commander F, McCurley, Mr, and Mrs. 
O. Mordhorst, Miss Beelfeeld, Mr. P. H, McIu= 
toch, Rev. and Mrs. O. E. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Haight, Major-General Palmer, Rev. J. W. 
Demallee, Messis. Ward, S. Yoshitake, S. Ogawa, 
P. Staffa, and H, Marcus n; Mt, and Mrs, 
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Kitadai, Messrs. K. Muraki, K. Noguchi, Mac- 

Millan, K. Noguchi, and Wong Tsou Ding in 

second class, and 59 passengers in steerage. For 

San Francisco: Rev. and Mrs. F. L. Potts and 

infant, and Rey. Young J. Allen in cabin. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer China, for Hongkong :— 
Mrs. J. B, Glover, Mr. M. R. Ogilvie, and Mr. J. 
B. Livingstone in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp, Mrs. Kawachi 
and 3 children, Miss Forbes, and Mr. Meir in 
cabin; ote Japanese Lady and Mr. Yamada in 
second class. For Nagasaki: Mr. W. H. Devine 
in cabin. For Shanghai: Lieut.-Commander 
Miller, U.S.N., Messrs, B. Lindholm, M. Mura- 
matsu, K. Toshima, M. Yamamoto, and S. Tanaka 
in cabin. For Shimonoseki: Mr. T. Sogo in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Franci iss Georgia Cayvan, Mrs. 
Edfur Eddy, Miss Alice Cayvan, Miss Stockbridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Low, Miss M. A. Crozier, Mr. 
E. Knandt, Mr. T. Blohm, Miss K. Southard, 
Mr. and Mrs, Merrill and 3 sons, Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
Mr. F. F. Simpson, Mr. E. Clifton Brown, Mr. K. 
Kato, and Mr. H. Bercner in cabin. 














































CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, trom Shang- 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $100,000.00. ; 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
for San Francisco : 















Shanghai 
Hankow .. 


Hongkong. 
Calcutta . 


59744 16,670 










ruaneiico, YORR, HARTFORD. surat, 

- 25 jest 25 

-— 45 Ear 1 

Yokoham: — 640 
Total . — 1,080 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the gth July; had 
moderate S.W. winds and dense fog miost of the 
passage; last 4o hours, fresh gale from S.W. to 
S.S.E. with very heavy swell; at 5.20 a.m. on the 
13th met City of Peking; at 12.20 a.m. on the 21st 


passed a steamer bound west. Passage, 13 days 
and 18 minutes. : 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 15th July at 
3.40 p.m.; had fine weather to Nagasaki, where 
arrived the 17th at 7.20 a.m. and left at 5 p.m. 
‘Arrived at Shimonoseki the 18th at 6.20 a.m, and 
left at11a.m. Arrived at Kobe the 1gth at 8.50 
am. and left the 2ist at noon; the 22nd 
stood into Owari Bay and anchored. A hard east- 
erly gale blew, with overcast rain; proceeded on 
voyage at 8 a.m, on the 24th, moderate easterly 
wind with rain, Arrived at Yokohama the 25th 
July at 5.30 a.m. 

‘The American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
Captain Cavaily, reports:—Left Hongkong the 
roth July at 4.34 p.m. and arrived at Yokohama 
the 25th July at 1.22 psm, Passage, 5 days, 19 
hours, and 4 minutes, From Hongkong and 
throughout the Eastern Sea had strong N.E. 
winds and head sea with low barometer. On the 
Japan Coast overcast weather, detained off Rock 
Island four hours by dense fog. Me 

The Japanese steamer Sutkio Maru, Captain 
Conner; reports s—Left Shanghai the 23rd July at 
10.10 a.m.3 had moderate N.E. winds and fine 
weather to the Gotos ; thence to Nagasaki, light 
easterly winds with heavy southerly swell. Arriv- 
ing at Nagasaki the 25th at 4.15 a. nd left the 
same day at 5.20 p.m.; had light easterly with 
heavy southerly swell to Takashima ; thence to Shi 
monoseki, moderately fresh E.S,E. swell and dull 
cloudy weather, Arriving at Shimonoseki the 26th 
at 5.37 a.m.and left the same day at 11.25 a.m. ; 
lad moderate variable winds and showery weather 
to Northern Passage; thence to Kobe, moderate 
easterly wind and fair weather. Arriving at Kobe 
the 27th at 7.35 a.m. and left the 28th at noo 
had stiong SS.W, winds to Oshima; moderate 
SW. winds with heavy tain throughout the vi 


fiom Rock Island to port,'moderate S.W. 
































LAYVEST COMMERCIAL. 
SS 
IMPORTS. 


The volume of business for the weele is again 
rather small, and with the exception of glb. Shirt- 
ings which have continued in demand, the sales 
reported have been unimportant of Cotton Goods, 
and of Woollens though enquiries bave been 
afoot touching yoods to artive. There has been 
very little done in Yarns of any description. 
Prices, are for the most part steady and holders 
generally are firmer since Sterling Exchange has 
declined to 2/10} for Bank on demand. ‘The 
recent storms are reported to have done con- 
siderable damage to the growing crops in certain 
districts, and caused a rise in the value of Rice. 
Sales for the week comprise 100 bales English 
Varn, 25 bales Bombays, 11,250 pieces glib. Shirt- 
ings, 2,500 pieces 7Ib. T.-Cloths, 650 pieces Washed 
Shirtings, 150 pieces White Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 
Dyed Shirtings, 1,150 pieces Prints, 3,600 dozen 
Handkerchiefs, 750 pieces Turkey Reds, 450 pieces 
Velvets, and 1,600 pieces Victoria Lawns. 


COVLON PIECE GOODS, 
PER PiECE. 










































































Grey Shistings—84M, 384 yds. syinches $1.55 to 215 
Grey Shistings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches «35 to 2.50 
T. Cloth—yMh, 24 yatds, 32 inches 1.30 to 1.50 
Indigo Si 1.30 to 1.55 
ei 50 to 2.00 
Cotton—ItaliansandSatteens Wlack,32 Pek vano. 
inches ot tors 
Velve 5.60 to 6,60 
Victoria | 055 to 0.70 
Vallachelax, v2 yards, 43 inches 145 to 2.25 
‘Turkey Reds—1.15 to 21h, 24/25 yards, vince. 
joinches its to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—z,4 to 2.8th, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches es 125 to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 140 Wo 450 
‘Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8Ib, 24/25 yard 
30 inches 455 to 165 
Turkey Reds—g to 4.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 1.80 to 2.05 
WOOLLIHS, FER TARO. 
$0.23 Ww 0.38 
yo yards, 32 inches hest 0.25 to 28 
loth, 30 yards, 32 i 
Medium oat tw 43h 
Nalian Clot 
C ©18 tw 20 
orth viz 
ote, 54. 5 0.30 to 045 
Vents, 511@ 561 0 474 to 0 524 


Cloths—Union, 54 1@ $6 snches ... 
een, 4t 34 tb, 


930 10 a0 





Ons oar 
COTTON VARNS. per noun, 
.. $21.50 to 26.50 



















27.00 to 27.75 

28.25 to 29.00 

J24, Reverse 27.50 to 28.50 

. 28/32, Ordinar 27.00 to 28.25 

28/32, Medium 28.50 to 30.25 

8/32, Good to Bent 30.50 to 31.50 

38/42, M to Beat 33-75 to 35 00 

No. 328, Two-fold 32.75 to 34.00 

No. 4as, Two-fold 35.50 to 37.75 
Pewnaue, 

69.00 to 73.00 





67.00 to 72.00 
55 00 to 65 00 


Generally speaking there is no life in the trade, 
transactions being of a retail nature. Wire Nails 
have been dealt in principally, but with no im- 
provement in prices. 


















PER PicuL. 
Hat Bars, {inch .. A $2.85 0.2.90 
Flat Bars, ¢ inch 295 103.00 
Round and syuase up to incl 2.85 10 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted . Nom: 

Nailrod, small size .., Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet from... 3-55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted. 4.70 to 4.90 
Tin Plates, per box 5-00 to 5.20 
Pig trou, fo. 3 1.25 to 1.30 






KERO: 

Nothing new to repor 
tinues at unchanged rates. 
Quotations. 


NE, 
A fair business con- 





hester 






Devoe . 
Russian Anchor 
Russian Moon 





SUGAR 
Market for Browns being very dull, prices have 


receded a little, 
have been few, 


Arrivals are not large, but sales 
Whites, on the contiary, show an 














and fine weather. Atriving at Yokohama the 
2gth July at 3.25 pom, 
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improvement, prices obtained in some cases being 
even better than quotations given below. 
Brown Taleao $4.10 10 4.20 
Rrown Daitong .... 1.20 to 3.30 
Brown Canton... 3-49 ty 3.50 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6.20 
White Kelined ... 5.50 to 7.50 





gle 





EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 22nd instant, since 
which date settlements on this market are 811 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks, 28 piculs; Filatures, 
420 piculs; Re-reels, 242 piculs; Kakeda, gt piculs; 
Oshu, 30 piculs. In addition to these figures, 
direct shipments have been 135 bales, bringing the 
total business of the week up lo 950 piculs. 

Prices have not fluctuated very much, the amount 
of business done keeping them firm at full rates, and 
in some cases sellers have been able to get a slight 
advance. Reports from foreign markets, however, 
do not seem particularly good, and some buyers 
look for slightly lower prices in the near future. 

During thecoming month, weshould see some very 
good quality, for this is the time of the year when 
the cream of the crop should put in an appearance. 

Exchange has fluctuated somewhat, moving up 
and down in sympathy with the daily news from 
London silver market, but closes at about last 
week's rates. The position of this factor causes sille 
to lay down at favorable rates in the consuming 
market, although our dollar quotations ave so much 
higher than they were last year. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities since 
we last wrote; the English mail Ancona on the 230d 
instant carried 258 bales for Europe, and the Ameri- 
can mail City of Rio de Faneivo, which left port 
yesterday, took 640 bales Tor the New York trade, 
‘Thesedepartures bring the present export figuresup 
to 2,531 piculs, against 2,807 piculs last year and 
1,463 piculs to the same date in the previous season, 

Hanks.—Trade in these has fallen off a bit, 
sellers being rather too pretentious in their ideas, 
One parcel ordinary Maibashi was settled a few 
days ago at $500, and some further parcels of 
Hachojt have been taken at $4723. Beyond this 
nothing has been done, and the trade in old staple 
appears to have ceased for the present. No ar- 
tivals from Shinshu province as yet. 

Filatures.—Bully one half the business of the 
week has been in this class, European buyers being 
the chief operators and taking, in some instances, 
full-sized silks such as are usally reserved for the 
American manufacturers. In_ fine sizes $720 has 
again been freely paid for good silk, 10/12 deniers, 
Other qualities in Mino, Bushu, and Koshu sorts 
have brought from $700 to $640, according to 
grade, In full sizes suitable for America, busi- 
hess has continued toa good extent at last week's 
rates, several parcels of Tokosha finding buyers 
at $670, while $680 is Ireely paid for anything ap- 
proaching first quality. 

Re-reels.—Our market has been lightened by one 
or two large buyers of medium grades, at $6174 
per picul; best marks are very strougly held, ong 
parcel Tengensha being repoited soldat $650, 

Kakeda—About 100 bales have been settled, 
principally for Europe, at unchanged rates. Some 
few parcels, reported mixed in size, have been sold 
at a reduction, but for anything well up in grade 
full prices must be paid. : 

Oshu.—Some few atrivals of new Hamatsuki are 
supposed (o be here, and one sale of decent quality is 
entered at $505, wit! some common quality at $460, 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 

















Par ven 2 
2 (Shinshu) 
22 (Josh 













500 
485 
470 


filatures—Extra 13/15 de 

















Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... tot 
Filatwes No. 1143/15, a/i0den ccc ato te 28 
Bilatures—No. 4, 13/14, 4/17 den, . 660 to 670 
Ellatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers Z 680 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 660 
Filatures 3, t4/20deniers. | 

RereslenEsiga f sei 





Re-teels—(Oshu) Hest No. + 
Re-reels—Nu. 4, 13/15, 14/15 deniers 
Re-teels—No. 14. 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 






























Re-reels—No. 2], 14/18 deniers 6.0 to. 60 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ° 
Kaledas—lxte gees 
Kakedas—No. 1 40 
Kakedas—No. 14 foto 63 
Rakedas—No. 2 600 to 610 
Kavedas—No. 4 $80 to soo, 
alcedas—No. 3 500 t 
ar 2: ‘570 
atsuki—No. 3, 4 Hs 
Sodai—No, 24. eer sone oa - a 
Hxport Raw Silke Tables to 29th July, 182 -— 
Sasun stun 1893 185893. 1899 91. 
iturope he 
299 
Aieried 1347 1,105 
635 Hales 2,469 1405 
Vicule 2,531 1463, 
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dettlements and Direct 2 TSS rene: siog ond 
sport trem rat July 7950 3:05 "1,300 
stocle, aoth July .. 2,750 3.400 $300 
Availablesuppliestodate 5,700 6,450 6,600 


WASTE SILK, 

The market has been quiet the last few days, 
and the business done was at the beginning of the 
week. Settlements are reported to be 211 piculs, 
divided thus: Woshi, 167 piculs; Kidiso, 10 
piculs; Boseki-wata, 34, piculs. In addition to 
these figures, the Japanese Kaisha have shipped 
25 bales for Europe, making the total business for 
the week about 300 piculs. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, the English mail steamer 
Ancona taking 86 bales for European points. This 
brings the present export up to 1,082 piculs, against 
115 piculs last year and 630 piculs to the same date 
in the previous season. 

Pierced Cocoons.—These are beginning to ar- 
rive, but donot so far pan out very well. It is 
probable that during the coming month we may 
receive some better samples containing more silk 
and less chrysalis. Holders ask $102} for Shinshu 
cocoons, 75°/, yield, but this seems dear when 
compared with prices of other Waste, and buyers 
are not tempted to operate. 

Noshi—About 100 piculs of new Foshu were 
settled a week ago at $64 per picul for ordinary as- 
sortment. Since this nothing has been done, A few 
parcels of Oshu, old crop, common quality, have 
passed the scales at from $40 to $60. 

Kibiso.—A few more sample lots have been 
taken at prices ranging from $84 to $92. 

Sundries.—The only business is another parcel 
Bosekt-wata, for whicli the price is reported at $24 
per picul. 

















QUOTATIONS (NEW WASTE.) 
d Cocoons—Good to Best. 
lature, Best... 
lature, Goo. 
ure, Medium 
iu, Good to Hest 
shu, Best 
shu, Goo 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. 
ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
ito—Joshu, Best... 
ito—|oshu, Good . 
ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 
ibiso—Filature, Seconds ... .. 
Giod to Best 

























3 








to 
























's0—Joshu, Middling to 
iso—liachoji, Good 
biso—Hachoji, Me 

ri, Good to 


Ki been Good to Fai 











ste Silk to 29th July, 1892:— 
1890-91. 
Prone, 


630 


Waste Silke ... 
Pierced Cocoon 














630 
citi Direct, MOUS rem. seen, 

Export from 1st July 208. ie 300. 
Stock, agth July 5,000 3,840 6,400 
Available suppiies to date 5,500 3,900 6,700 


Exchange Was fluctuated from day to day as 
cable-news of the London silver-market have come 
tohand, Present quotations are:—Lonpon, 4m/s. 
Credits, 2/115 Documents, 2/1133 6m/s. Credits, 
2/11}; Documents, 2/11; New York, 3od/s. U.S 
$7043 4m/s. U.S. $7135 Paris, 4m/s. fes. 3.69 ; 
6m/s. fes. 3.73 


Estimated Silk Stock, 2gth July, 1892 :— 






















Raw. siout, Was rieuts. 
Hanis 210 310 
Filatures .. 030 2,550 
Re-reeis 1,140 1,980 
Kakeda Ly SS 
Osbu sews 5 105 
Yaysaam Kinds .. 

Total piculs ..... 2750! Total piculs ...... 5,000 

TEA. 


Quotations are up $1 to $2 all round, owing to 
thescarcity of the finer grades. Market has re- 
mained fairly active at the advance, Total setile- 
ments of the season to date amount to 177,000 
piculs against 193,000 piculs at the corresponding 
date last year. Exports to date amount to about 
17,900,0001b. against 16,500,0001b. for the corre- 
sponding period in 1891-92. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Exchange remains very low, and there have been 
slight fluctuations during the weel 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Banke 4 months? sight 
Steriing—I : 
—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Paris—Bank sight ., 
On Paris—Private 4 months? 
On Hongkong—Bank sight afer 
On Hi —Private 10 days? sight 2” 
le sight 
ate 10 days? sight 
Qn America—Bank Bills on demand 
‘On America—Private 3o days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months’ sight 
Silver .. 


a/1ok 
ahob 
2/10§ 
auf 























BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


M ISS H.G. BRITTAN,.2, Bluff, Yokohama, 


will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. te. 





“KEATING’S POWDER” 
“KEATINGS POWDER” 
“KEATINGS POWDER” 
“KEAITNGS POWDER” 


FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES, 


KILLS 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, 
but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK- 
ROACHES, BE MOTHS in FURS, and every 
other species of insect. "Sportsmen will find this invalu- 
fable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet doxs. watie yt 

e PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that packages of the 

gentine power bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins and Bottles only, 


March 26, x8 ins. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF ODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


‘Sastugt Baxen, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
jes in Abyssinia,” says-"*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Lwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills.” These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, the 

Ereate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satishes 
them of their value, 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HMHOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


‘ain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
is. Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
din arresting and subduing all inflammations. 
. Corer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—*T had with me # quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea 
spoonfulof Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peasy 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock,”" 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the'throughout 
Word. May ist, 1890. 









































Awannen GoLo MEDAL L'p00t InreRN'L ExuisiTion, 1888, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH GO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 

“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 

“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 

Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 

Bright &Black Plug Cavendishy 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Bstedlished a Quarter of @ Century. 














FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AnD Poronat. 


HE above Coals are very well adapted for 
T House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orricy :— 


YOKOHAMA : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida: 
machi, Tsukij’ 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. Burrmrererp 
AND SWIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. qy. 





















ATKINSON 
WHITE ROSE 


as the Rose itself. Imitated the world 
over, but equalled by none. 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


isnowuniversaily preferredto th 
Enns, "Itismore fragrant, more lasing, 
‘and very much more refreshing. Use no 
that Ararseox's, which is the Hines 
Of all Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
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GUARANT: 


Best QuaLiry, Best VALUE. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners_ 
in all parts of the World. 




















which we aresole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are :— 
1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 


Moderate Prices. 


cupied. ‘ 
Quickness in raising steam. 
Tigh rates of speed guaranteed. 
Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of go tons and 


mon tep 




























YARROW’S 


___STBAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
First-class Workmanship. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


upwaids, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats,} Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
ken kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 





are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 


Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 

dimes the power, weight for weight, of any other envine. 

‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 

Land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. 6 

Tlustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1893. hy. 











“THE REAL CUP 0° KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlem 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


*** Gold Capsule. 
**Blue_,, 
*Green ,, 


Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they. nay fey’ Gum the erg fst place among. high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
Pronounce them wnigue and unrivaled. f 

B iskies re remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate.—"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
‘which are more or less dominated by ore or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

0 5 in sl in wquare while betes, labelled sv capeuted, notified by a small abel on each botle. 

‘The Proprietors are skilled bienders of Scotch W! © 3 
extending mnearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything $0 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in th:se special blends of B 

Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 





ty be 
‘bat in cll the experience of their Firm, 














») PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. -~ 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 


Feb. 20, 1892. 1y 














A CURE FOR ASTHMAI! 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


‘Asthmatic people who from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, an Loss of voice, Ner- 
‘vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis,’ Insomnia, 
Catarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigurettes. 






LIEBIG. CG 


And won that onc Je pace aon Lostie's Siguainre HD Qe NO 


ASK FOR 


MPANY’S 














OF MEA 


° FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING: 
STOGK FOR. SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES*AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 








To bo had of all Storckeopers and Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. 


Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
0m] 


length of time. 


any. 
LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 14th, 1892. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. | 





GSIMAULT £ CO., Paris, Soli by all Chemists. 











GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 


Renowned Physicians prescribe Grimanit'’s 
Matico as te most active and at the same time 
the most inoffensive remedy in the treatment 
ofAcute aud Chronic Discharges.These Capsules, 
unlike Copaiba, have uot the inconvenience of 
produ Nausea. 


MATICO INJECTION, is used in recent 
ND 

MATICO CAPSULES in the more chronic cases 

GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by all Chemists. 
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B The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 








The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, eles, and the Sick- 


Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


N.B.--ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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Whatever is intended for insertion in the * JAPAN 
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DEATH. 

On the sth instant, at Singapore General Hospital 
of Peritunitis, aged 14 vears, Neutis, elder daughter 
‘William and Ell-n Sophia Barrie. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Martsuxata has been decorated by the 
een of Hawaii with the First Class Order of 


Kalakaua. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Prince and Prin- 
cess Kanin left the capital on the 22nd inst. 


for Hakone. 


Reports received from the districts visited by 
the recent typhoon show that total of damage to 
life and property is very heavy. 














Tue re-organization of the Cabinet has not yet 
been effected, but conferences for the purpose 
are held daily by the Camera statesmen, 





Tux loss to the Sanyo Railway Company in 
consequence of the damage caused by the great 
inandations is estimated at yen 20,000. 





De. Taxact Kaneniro and Mr, Nishimara 
Ryokichi were nominated by the Emperor as 
members of the House of Peers on the 2nd inst. 





Tur dividend of the Tokyo Cotton Spinning 
Company for the first half of this year has been 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, 





Tare Inrertat Hicunesses Prince and Prin- 
cess KiTaSHIRAKaAWA who were absent from Tokyo 
in the county, returned to the capital on the 
jist ult, 





Tur following changes were effected in the 
time table of the Tokaido Railway on the 2gth 
ult.:—The up-irain which leaves Kobe at 12, 











noon, will pass Ogaki at 6.33 p.p.,Gifu at 7 
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p.m., and Toyohashi at 10.31 p.m.; and the 
down-train which leaves Shimbashi at 6 a.m. 
will pass Ichinomiya at 6.37 p.m., and Kisogawa 
at 6.47 p.m. 


Mr. Kawasaxt Kiwsanuro has been elected 
President of the Kawasaki Bank, Nihombashi, 
Tokyo, in succession to Mr. Kawasaki Hachi- 
yemon who resigned. 








Tuk returns of the postal savings banks for June 
last were :—deposits, 193.853 ; amount deposit- 
ed, yen 930,903 ; withdrawals, 30,592; amount 
withdrawn, yen 863,028. 


H.E. Wa. pe Lanessax, Governor-General of 
Indo-China, accompanied by the French Chargé 
@ Affaires, Vicomte Labry, were admitted to an 
Imperial audience on the rst inst, at 10 a.m. 


Tue tobacco crop in Kagoshima and Mito have 
been greatly damaged by the incessant rains of 
the past few days and it is said that the harvest 
will be reduced to half the ordinary gathering. 


H.LH. Patyce Artsugawa Takeo left the 
capital on the goth ult. for Dzushi, where he 
intends to stay for about two weeks. Princess 
Iwakura proceeded to Kamakura the same day. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Hara Tanzan, a 
distinguished scholar in the Buddhist circle, is 
announced to have taken place in the capital on 
the 27th ult. at 4 p.m. at the ripe age of 74 years. 


Earty on the morning of the 22nd ult. a fire 
broke out at Yeguniori-mura, Akika-gun Shi- 
mane Prefecture, and before the flames could 
be subdued 12 houses and 25 out-houses were 
destroyed, 





Som 136 students of the Nobles’ School for 
Boys left the capital on Friday morning for 
Kamakura for sea-bathing during the summer 
vacation. Prince Iwakura, President of the 
school, accompanied them. 


During the past 35 days the exhibition of 
valuable antiquities, now being held at Kama- 
kura, was visited by 12,000 persons, of whom 
136 were Europeans, 2 Chinese, and § Koreans, 
the remainder being Japanese, 


Tuk inundations in Tokushima and elsewhere 
having created an idea that the crop will be 
short, there has been some wild speculation in 
the Tokyo Exchange, and the Exchange had to 
be suspended on the 3rd instant. 


Vick-Apmirat Iro, Vice Minister for the Navy 
and Rear-Admiral Ito, Director of the Bureau 
of Personnel in the Naval Department, returned 
to the capital on Sunday from the Naval Aca- 
demy at Etajima, Hiroshima. 





HLH, tux Crows Prince proceeded to Ka 
makura on the rst inst., leaving Snimbashi by 
the Sa,m. train, Several officials of the Im- 
perial Household and a number of scholars of 
the Nobles’ School for Boys accompanied him 
\o the station, 


Tux net profits of the Fuji Paper Mills during 
the past half-year were yen 16,200; of which 
yen 3,300 was deducted for the reserve fund, 
yen 12,500 being distributed as a dividend 
among the shareholders at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, 





Tur following are the returns of the number 
and value of postal money orders issued. i 
June ‘ast :—Ordinary and small money orders, 
220.953 (valued at ren 1,750,186) ; telegraphic 
noney orders, 4.427 (valued at yen 67,006) ; 
lotal 225,380 orders (valued at yen 1,817,192) 





Tue values of goods, consisting of muslins, 
‘le piece-goods, sugar, kerosene, iron, etc., 


e 


purchased by Japanese merchants in Yokohama 
during last month amounted to $1,245,976, and 
the values of raw silk, waste silk, and tea sold 
to foreign firms were $2,539,721, showing an 
excess of $1,293,745 in sales. 





‘Tue presentation of diplomas to some fifty-two 
graduates of the Naval Academy at Etajima, 
Hiroshima Prefecture, took place on the 26th 
ult. Amongst the distinguished guests present 
were Vice-Admiral Ito, Vice-Minister for the 
Navy; Vice-Admiral Nakamura, Commander of 
the Kure Admiralty Station ; and a large number 
of officers of the Fifth Army Division and the 
Hiroshima Prefectural Government. 


Tue graduation ceremony of the institution 
of Sericulturists at Nishigahara, Oji, Tokyo, 
took place on the 3oth ult., the certificates 
being distributed by Mr. Nishimura, Vice- 
Minister for Agriculture and Commerce, who 
also delivered an address, Afterwards Viscount 
Sano Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, spoke, and was replied to by Mr. 
Machida Takezo, on behalf of all the other 
graduates. Messrs. Uchida, a Private Secretary 
of the Minister, Seto, a secretary and Oka, 
Sawano, and Nerigi, engineers of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, were also 
present. 








Tue halfyearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Union Electric Light 
Company was held on the 28th ult, the chair 
being oceupied by Mr. Tanuma Tayemon, 
Vice-President of the Company, The receipts 
during the past half-year amounted to yen 
11,014 948, to which yen 886.473, brought over 
from last account, were added, making a total 
of yen 11,891.421. The expenditure was yen 
13.736.302, the Company has therefore lost yen 
1,834.831 on the half-year. The chief officers 
tendered their resignations, and the election of 
their successors will take place at a special gene- 
ral meeting to be held on the rth inst. 


A perrer feeling is said to be evident in the 
Import trade as regards Manchester goods for” 
Autumn consumption, though dealers are some- 
what slow in making up their minds to the in- 
evitable advance consequent upon small stocks 
and the condition of exchange. Some buyers, 
however, are equal to the occasion, and have 
taken 36.000 pieces Indigo Shirtings at a smart 
rise, while Heavy and Washed Shirtings have also 
been sold at an advance, and a variety of Fancy 
Cottons have been enquired after and improved 
offers are made. Woollens have not been dealt 
in largely, but the drawback to more extensive 
transactions seems largely due to the attitude of 
holders. Yarns are quiet, but steady and firm. 
The Metaltrade continues small, though enquiries 
are made in view of future deals, the principal 
item in demand being Wire Nails. The Kero- 
sene trade is also quiet, though prices are fully 
maintained, notwithstanding the fact that buyers 
temain so far in the background as they can 
consistently with keeping up the supply in the 
interior, A fair amount of business all round in 
Sugar, Browns being a little dearer, while Whites 
are firm and steady. Business in Silk is good, 
prices high,and purchases are nearly 1,300 piculs. 
Competition amongst buyers keeps up the rates 
demanded, and induces holders to try for a 
further rise. Only small transactions in Waste 
Silk, but stock rolls in and is rapidy increasing. 
No change in Tea. Buying continues on a 
tair scale, and shipping accordingly, seitle- 
ments now nearly reaching those of last season 
at same date, Small fluctuations continue in 
exchange, the rate this day being down to 2s, 


antral 845) the lowest on record, 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 








THE FUTURE OF RAILWAY STOCK. 
Tue Fiji Shimpo has a thoughtful article on 
the above subject, of which we give the gist. A 
rise in the price of shares of all kinds has re- 
cently taken place. This is no doubt partly the 
result of the undue depreciation of stock which 
prevailed during the past few years, the de 
preciation being a reaction from the Joint-stock 
Company fever that preceeded it. But there i 
another cause for the upward tendency, which 
we now proceed to indicate. The price of all 
kinds of stock is no doubt at present regulated 
by the price of land and by the price’ of Go- 
vernment Stock. The average interest yielded 
by investments in shares in this country does 
not exceed 4 per cent. This applies to railway 
as well as Government Stock. It is true that 
we read of dividends of ro per cent. being 
declared, but this implies that the price of 
shares is correspondingly high and hence the 
actual profit to be derived by any one desiring 
to purchase shares is unaltered. The interest 
realised by investments in land does not average 
over 4 per cent. The reason why so many 
Japanese prefer this form of investment is an 
old tradition thatit is a duty to ancestors to 
retain the land bequeathed, and if possible to 
add to its extent, Land in Japan is exposed to 
the devastations of earthquakes and floods, and 
the crops which it yields depend on numerous 
uncertain factors. The extreme poverty of the 
tillers of the soil, to whom land is rented, is an- 
other drawback. Notwithstanding all this the 
mass of Japanese still regard land as the best 
form of investment. Next to land, Government 
Stock is recommended, as not subject to the in- 
fluences which cause fluctuations in the value 
of ordinary shares, But there is no knowing 
when some great change in the political world 
or the development of commerce and the intro- 
duction of foreign capital may result in the de- 
preciation of Government Stock by 50 per cent. 
Instances of this having taken place in other 
parts of the world are namerons. In our opi- 
nion railway stock, as a permanent investment, 
is far preferable to Government Bonds. What- 
ever may happen, trains will be kept running. 
Events that ruin other enterprises are sources of 
wealth to railway companies. War and famine 
impoverish States, but they enrich railway share- 
holders. ‘The reverses which it is possible for this 
line of business to encounterare trifling compared 
with the steady profits which it yields. The 
trouble and expense of maintaining lines in a 
state of efficiency are slight, compared with the 
task of preserving the national independence 
and commercial credit, on which the value of 
Government Stock depends. There are signs 
that investors generally are beginning to realise 
the truth that there is no safer form of invest- 
ment than railway bonds, and that hence the 
appreciation in value which this class of stock 
has undergone is connected with a healthy move- 
ment in the business world. If this be so, it 
speaks well for the future of railways in Japan, 
The movement, concludes the 7/1, has not yet 
assumed large proportions, but its existence is 
unmistakable. 

















PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN THE SANITARY CONDI 
TION OF SHIMONOSEKI AND OF VARIOUS 
TOWNS IN KIUSHU. 

Tux sanitary condition of Shimonoseki is far 
from being what it ought to be. Both drainage 
and water supply are very imperfect. A com- 
plete modern drainage system for the town was 
designed early this year at the College of Engi- 
neering, Imperial University, and it is proposed 
to begin the work next year. This will be the 
first example of sewerage on the ‘ separate,” 
or small pipe, system in Japan, and the result 
of carrying it out will be watched with special 
interest, as the conditions of the working of a 
sewerage system in Japan are obviously very 
considerably different from those of a Western 
town sewerage system, The difference is due to 
the disposal of a part of the sewerage on the rice- 
fields by hand, and to the facts that there are no 
sunk storeys in Japanese towns, that the fall and 
rise of tide is comparatively slight, and so forth, 
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The question of water-sapply for Shimonoseki 
is more difficult than that of sewerage, the near- 
est really good source of supply appearing to 
be about 10 miles from the town and an im- 
pounding reservoir being necessary. ‘The pro- 
blem of a water supply for the nei town growing 
up at Moji, on the other side of the Strait, has 
also come up for consideration, but appears to 
present no particular difficulty, as there is plenty 
of water Mowing from the hills immediately be- 
hind the town. The case of Omuta in Fuku- 
oka Ken is particularly interesting. Ou account 
of the fact that the coal from the Miike mine is 
all loaded on junks there which, in their turn, 
discharge it on board ships for Hongkong and 
Shanghai, there is nearly direct communication 
between these two: last mentioned places and 
Omata, and for years past cholera has regularly 
broken out in Omuta, particularly early this 
year. The sanitary condition of Omuta is such 
that every opportunity for the spread of the de 
sease through the town is afforded, and from the 
town itis liable to be carried by the railway in Wwo 
directions. It will thus be seen that the improve- 
ment of the condition of Omuta may be said to 
be of national rather than merely local import- 
ances, The insanitary condition of this town 
rises chiefly from its extreme lowness. A great 
part of itis built on ground that has been re- 
claimed by constructing sea walls without any 
filling in, and is considerably below high water 
level. The sewage lodges in these low parts of 
the town and is actually used, more or less 
diluted with rain that may fall, for all domestic 
purposes except actual drinking! ‘The state of 
affairs may be imagined, There will be consider- 
able difficulty in designing a sewerage system 
for Omuta, but it is hoped the difficulty may 
be overcome, although probably not without 
resort to pumping. Fortunately a supply of 
water that is good and likely to be plentiful is 
to be had by boring Artesian wells. A sewerage 
stem designed for Hakata, also in Fukuoka 
Ken, some thiee years ago, is likely to be carried 
out within the nextyear or two. Modern sewer- 
age systems have been designed for Kurume 
and other towns in Fukuoka Ken, but we do 
not hear of any immediate prospect of their 
being carried out. 








THE BOMBS SENT TO COUNT OKUMA AND 
MR. Kono 
Furtuur particulars are published about the 
sending of bombs to Count Okuma and Mr. 
Kono, but no light is yet thrown upon the per- 
petrators of the outrage. In Count Okuma’s 
case, the messenger bearing the box with the 
bomb arrived at 10.50 p.m., and banded in the 
parcel, saying that he had been desired to wait 
lor an answer. The box was wrapped in white 
calico, It was 8} inches long by 3} inches 
wide and 3 inches deep, and presented the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary fumi-bako, such as are 
used in Japan to carry letters. The superscrip- 
tion, written on paper pasted on the lid, was 
Okuma Shigenobu dono mitsuyo shinten. the 
last four characters signifying, “ private. busi- 
ness; to be opened by himself.” The bearer 
announced himself as the messenger of Mr, 
Yano Fumio, a close friend of Count Okuma, 
and now an official of the Bureau of Im- 
perial Private Records. The servant who re- 
ceived the box observed that the address was 
not in Mr. Yano's hand-writing, and thinking 
the matter somewhat strange, proceeded to ex- 
amine the box more carefully, He drew out the 
lid, but found that it could be opened only 
about two-thirds, some obstacle presenting it- 
self. Peering inside, be saw a tin cylinder, and 
being now ‘more than ever suspicious, he left 
the box where it was and reported the matter to 
Count Okuma, The Count directed that in- 
quities should be made of Mr. Yano by tele- 
phone whether he had sent such a box. The 
answer was in the negative. Close queries 
were than addressed to the bearer of the 
box, and from him it was learned that, be- 
ing a jstarkisha drawer, he had been wait- 
ing for a fare at the Yotsuya Gate when a 
man, dressed like a student and appearing to be 
25 or 26 years old, accosted him, explaining 
that he was the bearer ofa letter from Mr. Yano 

















Fumio to Count Okuma, but that he felt unable 
to proceed, being threatened with a retorn of an 
old malady, sakke. The jinrikisha drawer 
suggested that, if such were the case, the 
messenger had better ride the rest of the way, 
butthe other replied that it would suffice if the 
letter was salely delivered. He therefore asked 
the jénrikisha coolie to carry it, and gave him 
16 sen for his trouble, saying that he himself 
should wait at Yotsuya until the Coolie brought 
a receipt for the letter. Beyond this, the man 
knew nothing. Information was then sent to 
the police, who came and took the coolie into 
custody, proceeding with him to Yotsuya, where 
the leuer had been entrusted to him, There the 
constables learned that two youths had loitered 
about for some thirty minutes after the depar- 
ture of the coolie, one of them being a stalwart 
person of about 27 or 28, the other a pallid, 
weak-looking mau apparently a litte younger, 
Meanwhile steps were taken to examine the 
letter-box. On removing the lid, it was found 
that, attached to the latter, were three strings, 
communicating with as many pins, horizont- 
ally arranged opposite three holes in one 
end of the tin cylinder. The intention of 
the designer had been that when the lid was 
drawn open, the tension on the stings should 
drive the three pins into the holes in the metal 
cylinder, where, coming into contact with a ful- 
minant, they would cause an explosion, But 
the mechanism was obviously faulty in that it 
required the transfer of motion from one plane 
to another by means of an agent possessing 10 
rigidity of direction. Just such an accident 
occurred as might have been anticipated under 
the circumstances. The horizontal pins, 
instead of entering the holes in the cylinder 
were dragged out of position, and served ouly 
to jam the lid. Within the cylinder was a 
quantity of violently explosive — substance, 
but as to its precise nature nothing is pub- 
lished. The fact that a very small portion, 
when struck between two hard surfaces, ex- 
ploded with a loud detonation, seems to point 
to nitro-glycerine. The box was a skilful piece 
of joinery, evidently the work of an expert; and 
was covered with vermilion lacquer (shunuri) 
of excellent quality. 
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In some respects the incident at the residence 
of Mr. Kono, Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
closely resembled that at Count Okuma’s. The 
time, however, was more than an hour earlier, 
being about 9.30 p.m. The box in this case 
professed to come from Mr, Ito Miyoji, chief 
Secretary of the Privy Council. It was addressed 
in the same hand-writing as that in the super- 
scription of the other box, and in all respects 
the similarity was exact, the words mifsuyo shin- 
jen being added in both cases. ‘The box was 

mmediately carried to the Minister, who pro- 
ceeded to open it without suspicion, but again 
the lid jammed, and Mr. Kono prized it open. 
On seeing the cylinder inside, the Minister's 
first impression was that a wrong box had been 
sent by mistake, He was about io return it when 
the advisability of telephoning to Mr. Ito suggest- 
ed itself, the result being that the messenger was 
arrested. He had been waiting quietly in the 
vestibule, and when questioned he explained 
that he had received the box from an old wo- 
man who kepta bird shop. The latter made 
no difficulty about admitting her share in the 
transaction. She said that a youth had come 
to her shop, calling himself a student in Mr. 
Ito's office, and explaining that, as the messen- 
ger usually employed was absent, he desired to 
have a subsitute engaged by the old woman to 
carry the letter to Mr. Kono. The woman, 
being in the habit of performing commissions 
sent from the Chief Stcretary, lost no time in 
doing what she was told. 

o*e 

There is a strong probability that the mis- 
creants who planned this affair will be arrested. 
The police have three clues to guide them: 
first, the letter boxes, both of which are of new 
manufacture and evidently the work of a pro- 
fessional joiner ; secondly, the vermilion lacquer 
covering the boxes, which must necessarily have 
been made by a lacquer expert, and being of 
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good quality, will probably be identified without 
great difficulty ; thirdly, the handwriting of the 
superscriptions, which is the same in both cases, 
and shows no signs of disguise. Strong hopes 
are expressed that with these aids an arrest will 
be made ere long. 

* # * 

The attempt is evidently directed altogether 
against the Kaishin-fo. Count Okuma is the 
leader of that Party, and Mr. Kono was formerly 
its Vice-President. No connection now exists, 
we believe, between the new Minister for Home 
Affairs and the Karshin-to, but undoubtedly a 
section of the public does not think that the old 
relation has been entirely severed. The Kai- 
shin-fo at present stand in the very forefront of 
the Opposition. It is they who planned and gave 
backbone to the campaign against the Govern- 
ment in the last two sessions of the Diet. But 
itis not to be supposed that a mere attitude 
of implacable hostility to those in power would 
provoke such an attempt as that of last 
Thursday. The reason why the Kaishin-to 
are regarded with dislike and distrust by not a 
few Japanese is that they are considered to be 
the advocates of a political programme which 
would deprive the Emperor of much of the 
power retained by His Majesty under the Con- 
stitution, and would reconstruct Japanese in- 
stitutions precisely on the models of a foreign 
country. Against that prospect some Japanese 
Conservatives doubtless rebel. Conservatism has 
been responsible for all the serious outrages 
committed in Japan during the last quarter of 
acentury. They were Conservatives that cut 
down foreigners in the old days; it was 
a Conservative that stabbed Viscount Mori ; 
a Conservative that attempted the life of Count 
Itagaki; a conservative that threw the bomb 
at Count Okuma. We have very litle doubt 
that this last outrage also was planned and 
carried out by Conservatives, who imagine 
that they have a divine mission to check 
headlong innovation, The Radicals use sosh: 
and are fond of clubs and even sword-canes ; 
but the Conservative fanatic shows a degree ot 
deadly earnestness which not only makes him 
much more dangerous, but also argues the 
greater strength of his convictions. Happily 
human ingenuity is seldom equal to the de- 
mands of human vindictiveness. If men could 
carry out their evil designs as readily as they 
conceive them, the world would be much harder 
to live in than it is, But some practical detail 
generally goes wrong. Inthe West men are so 
fond of their lives that they place theirown escape 
among the first essentials of every deadly under- 


taking, and the result is that some vital element) 


of coolness or deliberation is wanting at the 
supreme moment. This saving clause is less 
effectual in Japan, where fanatics are always 
ready to die in the successful prosecution of any 
deed of blood. But in Japan, on the other 
hand, there is as yet less mechanical ingenuity 
in the manipulation of explosives than in Europe. 
What problem could be easier to work out than 
that of exploding a charge of dynamite or nitro- 
glycerine in a box by means of the power deve- 
loped in pulling open the lid? Nevertheless, 
these Japanese assassins failed to work out the 
problem. Their device was so clumsy that, 
although all the circumstances contemplated by 
them were fulfilled, so far as the handling of 
the boxes was concerned, an explosion did not 
occur in either case. 








VISCOUNT YENOMOTO'S EMIGRATION SCHEMES, 
Tue emigration projects of Viscount Yenomoto 
have often received brief notice from the verna- 
cular press. The Aokta# now asserts that the 
Minister's principal objective points are Mexico 
and the Philippines, and that the information 
gradually collected with reference to these two 
places indicates them as satisfactory for the con- 
templated purpose. It is consequently expect- 
ed that estimates to meet the expense of active 
measures will now be prepared, and included in 
the Budget for the approaching fiscal year. 
The Tokyo journals write upon this subject in 
a very indifferent strain, not recognising, ap- 
parently, that emigration is one of the only 
practicable safety-valves for the nation’s feverish 
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state, and that Viscount Yenomoto’s conception 
is dictated by genuine statesmanship. Could 
the time be thrust back two or three centuries to 
the era when lands suitable for the founding of 
new kingdoms and nations were still obtainable 
by a slight exercise of strength and daring, 
Japan’s political fever might find a speedy 
medicine. But even now there are still fields 
for resolute enterprise, and Viscount Yeno 
moto’s programme, if followed steadily, may 
prove of immense value. 





MAGAZINE RIFLES FOR THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
Tue Supplementary Budget for the present 
fiscal year contains an appropriation for the 
manufacture of magazine rifles. The number 
of these to be manufactured is twenty-seven 
thousand, and the work is to be spread over five 
years, We read in the Ao&éaz that the cost of 
these rifles, when first made in Japan, was about 
twenly yen each, but that, owing to the gradual 
adoption of more economical methods, they are 
now manufactured for 16.20, which is certainly 
a very reasonable figure. During the current 
year about half a million yew will be expended 
for this purpose, says the Koksai, but as half a 
million yen would suffice for the manufacture 
of some three thousand rifles only at the price 
named, it is evident that greater expedition will 
have to be employed if twenty-seven thousand 
are to be finished in five years. Another under- 
taking provided for in the estimates is the pro- 
duction of gun-cotton. A factory for that pur- 
pose has first to be built, and the Kok&ai says 
that not until 1894 will the actual work of 
manufacture commence. 





AN OLD VIKING WAR-VESSEL. 
Apour twelve years ago, says an American ex- 
change, the viking ship of Gogotod was exhumed 
from a mound near the little seaport of Sandef- 
jord, in Norway, where, with the sea king who 
commanded her, she had lain buried for 1,000 
years or more. The bulk, still in a good state 
of preservation, was carefully removed to the 
Archeological Museum at Christiania, where 
it has been visited by thousands of interested 
spectators, Expert judges of naval architec- 
ture agree as to the beauty of its model, its great 
sharpness and fine shear, both fore and aft, 
bearing comparison with some of the best mo- 
dels of the present day, especially those design- 
ed for sailing in deep water; while the con- 
struction of its bottom, which is flattened amid- 
ships, give it much more steadiness. It is, in 
fact, a very singular type, something between 
the cutter and the center-board. In the sym- 
metry of its proportions and the remarkable 
beauly of its lines is exhibited a perfection 
which is not to be found in the naval architec- 
ture between its time and the present century. 
From its method of construction and typical 
relics found in the hold, antiquarians infer that 
it was built A.p. 800 in the later Iron Age. The 
foregoing description has a peculiar and perti- 
nent interest at the present time from the fact 
that a facsimile of this quaint sea craft of the 
old Norse pirates in model, size, and equipment 
is being constructed for exhibition at the World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. It will be 
manned by Norwegian seamen and sailed across 
the Atlantic, and by way of the St. Lawrence 
River and lakes, the entire distance by water to 
the port of Chicago. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
Most men, when they talk of travelling through 
space, think only of a balloon. But the science 
of aérial navigation by means of balloons has 
made lite if any progress during the past fifty 
years. Evidently these clumsy contrivances will 
never enable us to make our way through the 
air from place to place. The true solution of 
the problem seems to be in the aéroplane. Beau- 
tiful experiments have recently been made and 
beautiful analyses worked out with regard to the 
forces which operate in the case of soaring 
birds. The result, briefly stated, is to demon- 
strate that the wings, tail and body ofa bird act, 
to some extent, as an aéroplane, and are used 
both for propulsion and for support. What is 
meant by an aéroplane cannot be beiter ex- 
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plained than in the words of Mr.H. S. Maxim : 
“Ifa thin board, twenty feet long and two feet 
wide, with the edges well sharpened, the bottom 
ide being slightly concave, and the top side 
slightly convex, be suspended in the air with the 
front edge one inch higher than the back edge, 
and be driven through the air with a two-bladed 
wooden propeller, twenty-eight inches in dia- 
meter, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, weshould 
find that it would earry approximately a load of 
240 Ibs., including its own weight, and the 
weight of the propeller, and the power required 
would be 1.33 horse-power, to which would 
have to be added twenty per cent, for the slip 
of the screw. The screw and the board, collec- 
tively, need not weigh over twelve pounds.” 
This carties us a long way towards the solution 
of the great problem, and shows, among other 
things, that the air is to be navigated by a 
machine heavier, not lighter, than air. The 
principle of the kite is to adopted, not that of 
the balloon, But there is very much to be done 
still. Mr. Maxim states the questions now 
awaiting reply : * How is the screw to be attach- 
ed to the plane? In what manner shall the sur- 
face of the plane be disposed so as to be easily 
guided or steered through the air? What man- 
ner of moter shall be employed for driving the 
screw?” and so forth, 








THE CABINET, 

Ir is evident that the Cabinet crisis continues, 
Count Matsukata, as already reported in these 
columns, agreed, on the night of the 2gth 
ultimo, to re-consider his resignation, the Em- 
peror being unwilling to accept it, and several 
of the Cabinet Ministers having strongly urged 
him to remain. But it was nevertheless found 
impossible to reconcile conflicting opinions, es- 
pecially on the part of the Ministers of War and 
of the Navy, who maintained their obdurate 
attitude. In fact, ever since the appointment 
of Mr. Kono to the post of Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, there has been an emphatic re- 
voli of the strong-policy section of the Cabinet 
against the change of front which this nomina- 
tion is supposed to imply. That it does really 
indicate a change of front on Count Matsukata’s 
part seems to be very improbable, bat at any 
rate it is so interpreted by the ‘ Stalwarts,” and 
the Minister President has apparently failed to 
dispel the impression and restore a state of 
working harmony. He has therefore tendered 
his resignation again, and it is expected that 
nothing will induce him to withdraw it on 
the present occasion. But there is some pro- 
bability that his example will not be follow- 
ed by the majorty of the Cabinet Mini- 
sters, as was originally anticipated. They are 
likely to remain in office until the basis of re- 
construction is determined. The Emperor, on 
the receipt of Count Matsukata’s resignation, 
tendered a second time, summoned to his pre- 
sence Counts Ito, Kuroda, and Yamagata. 
Throughout Saturday a rumour prevailed that 
Count Goto would be asked to form a Ministry, 
but that idea was dispelled so soon as the action 
taken by the Emperor came to be known, 
Counts Kuroda and Yamagata immediately re- 
paired to the Palace in obedience to the Imperial 
Summons, and had a long interview with the 
Emperor on Sunday. But Count Ito, being ab- 
sent from Tokyo, could not comply at once. 
On Monday, however, his Excellency returned 
to the capital, and being met at Shimbashi by 
the Minister of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment and by a carriage sent by the Emperor, 
proceeded forthwith to the Palace, There cannot 
be much doubt that Count Ito will undertake the 
task of forming a Ministry, but it is quite possible 
that the difficulties lying in his path may require a 
few days for adjustment, Count Matsukata has 
resigned not only the position of Minister Pre- 
sident but also the portfolio of Fmance. We 
trust, however, that he will remain in the recon- 
structed Cabinet, for the country has need of 
his abilities and resolution at this trying period 
of its political history. 











ATTEMPTED WATCH LIETING 
A NEAT attempt at watch lifting was practised 





ona young Englishmen on Saturday evening. 
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He was strolling along Isezakicho in company 
with another of his countrymen, amusing bim- 
self with the many curious street sights there to 
be witnessed, when his attention was attracted by 
a crowd near a rifle-saloon, As he approacheil 
its outskirts he felt his coat plucked or brushed 
aside, and looked down just in time to see a 
brown hand holding his watch, while the guard 
hung loose. The thief, on being detected, hasti- 
ly dropped the watch and diappeared down a 
side alleyway. The ring of the watch, it was 
afterwards discovered, had been neatly cut 
through and, when the watch fell, rolled away 
and could not be found. 








THE BRITISH A.B. AND THE MURDERER 
CARSTE 
We learn that the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs addressed to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Representative for transmission to the Admiral 
on this station a most complimentary despatch 
with reference to the remarkable bravery dis 
plaved by T. W. Griffiths, a Blue Jacket of 
H.B.M.’s S. Archer, on the occasion of the 
arrest of the murderer Carstens on the 7th ulti- 
mo. Carstens, it will be remembered, after 
murdering Beatty, was going down the street, 
carrying a loaded revolver, and behaving in such 
a desperate manner that no one dared to ap- 
proach him. Griffiths, who had come ashore on 
leave, saw that atragedy might occur at any mo- 
ment. With admirable courage and quickness 
he leaped in and felled Carstens to the ground, 
thus enabling the police to come to close quarters 
with him, Carstens managed to wound 
constables and himself also before he was ar- 
rested, butin all probability the placky prompti- 
tude of Griffiths prevented more serious results. 
Such conduct deserved the recognition which 
the Japanese Government has extended to it, 
and Admiral Freemantle has emphasized the 
honour by reading the Foreign Minister's des- 
patch from the quarter-deck of the flag-ship. 











* 
a 

Admiral Freemantle, we regret to learn, has 
met with an accident in Hakodate, During the 
course of a paper hunt his pony fell with him 
on a hard road and broke one of his ribs. The 
injury has not proved sufficiently severe, how- 
ever, to confine the Admiral to bed, and his com- 
plete recovery may soou be looked for. 


couNT 1TO. 
“ Leavine the region of dust and tumult, Count 
Ito has retired to his Blue-Waves Pavilion at 
Odawara. There, ina stream that ripples by. 
he laves his hot feet, hearing only the murmur 
of lapping waves bore across the evergreen 
pines. Thus sitting tranquilly, he looks with 
calm eyes on the political turmoil of the outer 
world.” Such is the poetical exordiam of a 
paragraph in the Wéppon which professes to 
give an account of an interview recently held 
with Count Ito. ‘The account proceeds thus :— 

Visitor—" With whomsoever I converse now-a-days, 
T hear only sighs and lamentations that political affairs 
are daily going from bad to worse. Surely this unfor- 


tun ite condition has not come upon us suddenly. It 
st be more or less the outcome of abuses accumu- 

















Inting during the pist ten years. You, Count, are not 
entirely irresponsible. What do you think of ir all 2” 
‘A gloomy expression settled upon the Count’s face, 


and with frowning brow he said, as though meditating : 
<1 indeed was one of those who brought about the 
establishment of constitutional government. We de 
voted much time and energy to the work. Looking 
hick now, Tremember that it was some ten years ago 
when we began to consider the future of the country 
anxiously. The condition of European nations and of 
the world at large taught us that representative in= 
sti i are essential to the maintenance of a state. 
Bat the history of our own land and of neighbouring 
Powers furnisved no example of the kind, « fact which 
greatly increased our difficulties. We had uo pre 
cedent to guide no,and, on the other hand, if we aban. 
doned the idea, what would become of the empire 
Fors long tine we considere’ and re considered the 
subject: then finally we decided thit without represen 
titive institutions it would be impossible fur us to 
hold our own in the competition of nations, and that, 
judging hy the standard of our eivilizetion, the est 
blishment of such a system was not innricticabl 
Phas with our spproval, an institution hitherto un 
Known was introduced, “And now, b 
hn practice three years, some einen 
re that the system is wot suited to the peovle 
. What a hasty conclusion!” At this 
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point the voice of the Count was stifled by heavy sighs 
Ther 

“Count, you have witnessed the collisions between 
the Government and the Opposition during the past 
three years. Has wot the country been thrown into 4 
stite of disorder became the opinions expressed by the 
Government, and the measures adupted by it savoured 
of absolutism, aud beewuse the people have brgun to 
doubt whether they possess the reslity of constitutional 
institutions? Is it not a fact that rumour attributes 
to the Government the intention of employing military 
force to interpret the Constitution, 

The Count’s face grew darker as he heord the ques 

s. He sighed deeply, and ssid :—*1f these men 
would only vecall their original intentions in sup- 
portiag the innovation, it conld not be possinle that"— 
Here he broke off the sentence and meditated for 
a time, but presently resumed:—''Did those brave 
suldiers reflect more profoundly it woul be happy 
for the country, But in ths world nothing goes quite 
1s smoothly as we could wish.” 

Thereupon the visitor frew closer, and sids—" It 
is surely time for you to come forward, You alone 
can settle these troubles.” 

Bat the only answer was the sound of the waves 
g up the beach, 





upon the visitor broke int— 
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MYRTLE GROVE. 
Warn Sir John Pope Hennessy returned from 
service in the East, he became the proprietor ot 
Myrile Grove, once the residence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir John's death has brought the place 
again into the market, but apparently a pur- 
chaser is not easily found. The Pall Mali 
Gase/le describes it thus :— 


A fine old Elizabethan house of great historic interest 
is in the market, It was offered for sale by Messrs 
Lumley the other day, but no sufficient offer being 
forthcoming the property was bougnt in. ‘The house 
in question was the resi ence in Ireland of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It was built by the great navigator in 1588 
upon part of a Lurge allotment. of land granted to him: 
for services in putting down the Desmond revolt, ‘The 
house is situated in s ough sl, in the county of Cork. 

It is impossible to tell how long the restless adven- 
turer seitled in this quetretrest. He was Mayor of 
Voughal for two years, and he wis certsiuly visited by 
his friend Spencer in this, his Irish home, “In. this 
spot,” writes Mrs. S.C. Hall of the garden at Myrtle 
Grove,“ beyond question hive been read portions of 
he ‘Fuérie’ long before the world became familiar 
with the divine concepti 

At whose approach the sul of Petrarch wept 
For here, certainly, the immortal bard held communi. 
cation with his ieare friend’ and brother poet, whim 
he described as * the somer nightingsle’— 

Himselfe as skilful ia that art as any. 

In the garien there is group of four aged yew trees, 
which tradition states 10 have been plinte: by Kaleigh 
and where it requires no stretch of fancy to belicve 
that he has many a time sat, read, and talked, or 
lolled in the summer time, dreaming of El Dorado, in 
the vain search of which he sacrificed his fortune, and 
ultimately his life.” 

Ihe grounds appear to be remakable forthe luxurious 
growth of myrtles, bays, and other exotics. Some of 
the myrtles from which the place received its name 
excerd 20 feet in hright. Here also the first potatoes 
ever planted in Ireland were grown and also the 
first tobscco plant imported by Ruleigh. Every one 
knows the story of the servant maid who emptied « 
pail of water over her master, thivking him to be on 
five. Whatever truth there muy be inthe tradition, 
there can be no doubt that the first pipe of tobacco lit 
in Ireland was swoked here, “Lhe house will thus be 
seen to be of unique historic interest, and itis to be 
hoped that that it may full into the hands of an owner 
who will desl as corefully with it as appears to hive 
been the cuse in the pst, The last proprietor was 
the late Sir John Pope Hennessy, whose widow is the 
present tenant 





























DIVIDENDS, 
Tux total receipts of the following banks, ex- 
changes, and other commercial companies in 
the Empire during the first half of this year, and 
the rates of dividend paid in that period, are 
given by the Shogyo Shimpo:—Kyoto Siock 
Exchange: receipts, yer 4.770 490; dividend, 
3 per cent; Niigata Rice Exchange: receipts, 
yen 10,672.751 dividend, 36 per cent.; Hirano 
Cotton Mills: receipts, yew 68,819.020; di- 
vidend, 20 per cent.; Temma Cotton Mills: 
receipts yen 50.773.264; dividend, 12 per 
cent.; Tokyo Stock Exchange: receipts, yen 
24.296.197; dividend, 17.5 per cent.; Takaoka 
Ree Exchange: receipts, ven 5,227,870; di 
vidend, 22 per cent.; Miye Cotton Mills: 
receipts, yeu 127.824.6015 ; dividend, 15 per cents 
Ozaki Cotton Mills: teceipts, yen’ 32.425 86+: 
Jdividend, 3 4 per cent.; Wakaya Cotton Mills 
| receipts, yen 25 lividend, 18 percent: 
Second Navonal Bank, Yokohama: receipts, 
yen 47,840,065 ; dividend, 15 per cent.; Third 





























National Bank, Tokyo: receipt, yen 72,251-7365 
dividend, 10 per cent; Seventy-tourth National 
Bank, Yokohama: receipts, yen 50,208.752 ; di- 
vidend, 11 per cent; Fourth National Bank, 
Niigata: receipts, yen 43.350.833; dividend, 
13 per cent.; Tokyo Rice Exchange: receipts, 
yen 26.519.155 ; dividend, 29 per cent; Na- 
goya Rice Exchange: receipis, yew 12,627.165; 
dividend, 26 per cent. ;Kuwana Rice Exchange : 
receipts, yen 5,657.870; dividend, 20 per cent. ; 
Omi Rice Exchange : receipts, yen 4.095.941 ; 
dividend, 17 per cent,; Kanazawa Rice” Ex- 
change : receipts, yen 6.717.107 ; dividend, 31.4 
per cent: Shimonoseki Rice Exchange : receipts, 
ven 5.054.261; dividend, 21 per cent.; Osaka 
Cotton Mills; receipts, yen 152.601.4255 divi- 
dend, 15 per cent.; Osaka Stock Exchange : 
receipts, yen 21,048.486 5 dividend, 16 per cents 
Naniwa Cotton Mills: receipts, yen §2,631.677 ; 
dividend, 8 per cent.; Tokyo Cotton Mills: 
ceipts, yer 38,645.6385 dividend 10 per cent.; 
First National Bank: receipts, yen 200.840.756, 
dividend, 14 per cent. ; Kyoto Rice Exchange : 
receipts, yen 4,704 550; dividend, 13 percent. ; 
Miike Cotton Milis: receipts, yen 3,001.000 ; 
dividend, 10 per cent. 











THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 

Tue Althorp Library, the property of Lord 
Spencer, is the largest and finest private library 
in the world, containing as it does from 5,000 
to 50,000 voluines of the rarest and most price- 
less books, The home papers announce with 
much regret that one of the effects of the great 
agricultural depression, and the prevalence of 
low prices, should be the compulsory sale of 
Lord Spencer's magnificent collection of books, 
The temptation to part with works possessing the 
value of many of those on Lord Spencer's shelves 
atatime of financial embarrassment mast be 
very great. Few people have any notion of the 
enormous prices paid for copies of rare books. 
To cite only one instance, a copy of the Mentz 
Psalter of 1457, printed on vellum and hand- 
somely illuminated, simplar to one now possessed 
by Lord Spencer, not long ago was sold for close 
on £5,000, The chiet interest of Lord Spencer's 
collection to connoisseurs is said to be the large 
number of books printed by Caxton which it con- 
tains. Five or six of such works are usually 
deemed sufficient to make a Library noted, but 
on the Althorp bookshelves are no less than 57 
copies of Caxton's books, exceeding by one copy 
those treasured in the British Museum, From 
the comments of the home journals it is evident 
that no such sale of books has occurred in 
modern times. 














METAL MARKET. 
Messrs. S. W. Royse & Co.'s Circular of June 
25th says:—The condition of affairs in the 
Pig Iron trade is anything but satisfactory, and 
the outlook is not encouraging. At Glasgow a 
fair business has been done for spot delivery 
only, and it is understood to be mainly specula- 
tive on account of the present low prices and 
decrease in stocks, Prices have fluctuated but 
little, but are latterly rather lower. At Middles- 
borough the demand, though not large, is rather 
in excess of the present restricted production ; 
business, however, is strictly for prompt deli- 
very, and prices are firm at present but are ex- 
pected shortly to rule lower. Shipments from 
Middlesborough are small, but stocks in public 
stores there have, up tothe 2oth instant, decreas- 
ed by over 20.009 tons since June 1st. Copper 
has fallen slowly but steadily, and is at present 
easy at about 30/ per ton less than at the be- 
ginning of the month, Tin, after advancing 
strongly, has lost gronnd again, and is now firm 
thouzh quiet. Spelteris dull. Lead also is flat 
at lower prices.” 











THE “UPTON” STEAME 
A TeLeGRaM published ina recent issue of the 
San Francisco Examiner says :— It is gene- 
rally understood in. railroad cicles that the 
Upion steamship line between the Orient and 
Portland, Oregon, in connection with the Union 
Pacific railroad, is to be discontinued after the 
arrival of the next steamer from Portland. It 











is stated that the service will cease on ac- 
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count of the recent understanding with President 
Huntington of the Southern Pacific. The agree- 
ment with Upton was made when Charles 
Francis Adams was president of the Union 
Pacific, and was forthe establishment of monthly 
Steamer service between the Orient and Portland, 
fora period of ten years, mainly for through 
transportation of tea. The Examiner intimates 
that the service has not been very successful, and 
that the Union Pacific was not unwilling to agree 
to the cancellation of the contract with Upton,’ 


THE YOKOHAMA UNION ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Company. 
Tus semi-annual meeting of the above Company 
was held on the 28th ult. The Vice-President 
of the Company, Mr. Tanuma Tayemon, took 
the chair. “The statement of accounts presented 
to the meeting contained an item which caused 
a good deal of discussion. The sum of 3,300 
yen was entered as azuke-hin, deposited money, 
and placed to the credit of the company. On in- 
quiry, it was elicited from one of the officers of the 
Company that this sum had not been accounted 
for by the out-going officers when they handed 
over the affairs of the Company to the present 
staff ; that, in point of fact, the Company was so 
much out of pocket, but that out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the shareholders it had 
been throught advisable to enter the sum as a 
deposit. This statement caused a just stir. 
The directors and managers of the Company 
were accused of attempting to deceive the share- 
holders by falsifying the accounts. To these 
charges it was replied that the same item had 
appeared in the statement presented to the share- 
holders in January last, and that it had been 
allowed to pass without comment. The officers 
stated that they could not furnish any informa- 
tion as to the use to which the money had been 
put, but that they should institute inquiries 
and report the result at the next semi-annual 
meeting. Thus the matter ended. But at an 
extraordinary meeting of the Company, held the 
same day, the managing staff of officers re- 
signed in a body. The announcement of their 
resignation evoked great excitement. Mr. 
Tanuma, who had been presiding at the meet- 
ing, was requested to vacate the chair and the 
meeting was called on to elect another Chairman. 
This the shareholders did not seem disposed to 
do. The greatest disorder prevailed, three or 
four speakers occupying the floor at one time, and 
eventually the meeting had to be postponed. 
Report says that the affairs of the company are 
managed very badly and that serious abuses exist. 


BUILDING MATERIAL AND EARTHQUAKES. 
A CorrgsposDent signing himself ‘* Architect” 
has written a long letter to the Fi7/ Shimpo ex- 
pressing dissent trom the views of Mr, Conder re- 
specting the best material to be used in countries 
subject to earthquakes.“ Architect” contends 
that wooden structures are preferable to brick or 
stone buildings, and he is of opinion that last 
October's earthquake afforded numerous proofs 
of this. He thinks that Mr. Conder has formed 
an opinion on the subject without weighing and 
comparing the statistics furnished by seismolo- 
gical societies and other learned bodies. Our 
own idea is that ‘‘ Architect” is much more likely 
to have himself committed the sin of which he 
accuses Mr. Conder. 











THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 
Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun reports that at a 
meeting of the Directors of the Yusen Kaisha, 
held recently, it was resolved that the business of 
the Company be extended by the opening of 
several new lines. In order to show the posi- 
tion of the Company in the carrying trade, as 
compared with foreign companies, the Wichi 
Nichi furnishes the following table. During 
1889, Exports were, by Japanese vessels, 39,768 
tons, by foreign ships 962,817 tons; and Im- 
ports, by Japanese vessels, 90,822 tons, by fo- 
reign, 679,376 tons. ‘The figures for 1890 were: 
Exports, by Japanese vessels, 383,704 tons, by 
foreign 978,320; Imports by Japanese vessels, 
173,078 tons and by foreign, 972,611 ; and those 
for 1891, Exports by Japanese vessels, 361,801 
tons, by foreign 1,175,392, Imports by Japanese 
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vessels, 170,623 tons and by foreign, 662,277 
tons, Thus, says our contemporary, it will be 
seen that, speaking approximately, Japan is 
content with allowing 80 per cent. of her carry- 
ing trade to remain in the hands of foreigners. 
The money realized by foreign companies dur- 
ing the above period, according to the Néché 
Nichi, did not fall short of $10,800,000, Ac- 
cording to the report of the meeting of the Di 
rectors, from which we quote, aline to Australia 
is the first that will be opened. ‘Then will fol- 
low the despatch of a steamer to Europe once 
a month, and eventually the Company hopes to 
enter the list against the two companies running 
steamers across the Pacific. It is calculated 
that about $5.000,000 will be required for the 
construction of new ships. ‘The Directors are 
said to be fully bent on carrying out the above 
scheme and see no insurmountable difliculties in 
the way. 





UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN LONDON. 
Tue problem of how to deal with the ever grow- 
ing traffic of the greatest city in the world seems 
to be near solution, It has been decided to 
ask the permission of parliament for the con- 
struction of an electric railway ata depth of 50 
feet below the surface ot the ground, Itis said 
that by running the trains in iron cylinders the 
usual effects on the houses built over the rail- 
way Will not be felt, and hence that remuneration 
to owners of the Jand under which the railway 
is to be constructed will be unnecessary ; a right 
of way is all that parliament will be asked to 
grant. It will bea nice question for lawyers to 
decide whether, when a man purchases land, his 
ownership extends to a depth of 50 feet below 
the surface, 


THE SHIPWRECKED TURKS. 

Tue case of the eleven Turkish sailors who are 
now destitute in Yokohama, has been taken up 
by influential men in Tokyo. Mr. Masuda 
Kenshi, of the Barristers’ Association, Viscount 
Honda Masanori of the House of Peers, and 
Mr. Yebara Soroku of the House of Represen- 
tatives, with ten others, have applied for and 
obtained permission to raise subscriptions for 
the purpose of sending home the shipwrecked 
men, The methods contemplated are to hold 
a great lecture meeting at the Kinki-Kan, and 
to organize an entertainment at the Yuraku- 
Kan, the proceeds in both cases to be applied to 
the payment of passage money. The Turks 
are to be invited to be present. 

















THK KOBE CONFERENCE OF 
SOUTH. 

A Kone correspondent, writing on the 2oth ult, 
says:—The Methodist Conference, South, has 
just closed at Kobe and proved to be of special 
interest in religious circles. This church which 
has previously had no regularly arranged con- 
ference body, was regularly organized into a 
separate Conference by Bishop Key, and in the 
future will be an independent body. By this 
action thirteen ordained ministers were trans- 
ferred as permanent workers in Japan, besides 
two physicians and four ladies. Atthe time 
of the organization on the 2oth inst. the 
members of the mission reported about 
600 members and probationers, showing an in- 
crease during the last ten months of 120 mem- 
bers. Rev. Yoshioka was the first Japanese 
minister to be ordained, and there are four other 
Japanese ministers, regular graduates, who are 
‘on trial for ordination next year. ‘The Confer- 
ence inaugurated the “ Epworth League,” an or- 
ganization for young people that has been very 
successful in Europe and America, The first 
League was lately started in Osaka. The Con- 
ference also appointed a committee to open an 
orphan asylum and to secure means for its 
maintenance. The Bible School for Women is 
located at Hiroshima, and Miss Mary F. Bice 
was appointed to take charge of that work. 
The Girl's School at Hiroshima, burned down 
last year, was reported nearly completed at a cost 
of about $6,000. The Kansei Gakuin at Kobe 
reported in hand the sum of $15,000 for a new 
building to be erected at once. Kev. W. B. 
Hawkins, of Vanderbilt University, a member 
the Conference, was present. He is on his 
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way to teach in the Government Schools at 
Matsuyama, The presence of the Rev. J. S. 
Key, D.D., Bishop, proved very acceptable, and 
resolutions were passed asking his return next 
The Bishop will spend a few days at 
Arima before he leaves for China. The Con- 
terence was a long one, and adopted strong re- 
ports on Temperance, Education, Sabbath Ob- 
servance, &c., &c, A new district was formed 
called the Osaka District, and plans were 
laid for an extension of work, The Conterence 
showed a decided increase in every particular, 
in the strength of the mission, and the work of 
the several inembers is very encouraging. 


year, 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING BY WATER POWER. 
We read, in one of the notes of the News 
Agency, that the water power in the Hakone 
district has been utilized to generate electricity 
with which the lighting of the well known 
watering places Yumoto and Tonosawa has 
been successfully effected. At Miyanoshita 
steam has hitherto been employed to drive the 
dynamo, but the cost of getting coal to a place 
comparatively so remote among the hills has 
been found almost prohibitive, and the example 
of Yumoto and Tonosawa is now about to be 
followed, We believe that when the enterprising 
proprietor of Fujiya at Miyanoshita was about 
(o set up steam machinery for lighting purposes, 
the superior economy ofelectriclighting by means 
of water-power was pointed out to him. Appa- 
renily, however, the idea was too vivid just then. 





SUARES AS SECURITY. 
Ture has recently been a discussion, among 
Japanese bankers, as to the advisability of abo- 
lishing the system by which the Bank of Japan 
fixes the value of a Company's shares for pur- 
poses of security. According to present methods, 
the Bank of Japan is virtually omnipotent. It 
determines at what percentage of their face 
value the shares of any Company, commercial 
or industrial, shall be accepted as security for 
advances, and of course, all the other banks 
are guided by the ruling of the big institution. 
The system works excellently in many respects. 
It is especially useful as a complete check upon 
any attempt to “bull” or “bear” shares by a 
combination among lesser banks. But com- 
plaints are heard in some quarters that the me- 
thods of the Bank of Japan are too inflexible ; 
that, having once fixed the value of any particular 
shares, it does not easily alter its estimate, and 
that although the market may vary considerably, 
the Bank continues to appraise the shares at the 
same figure. Others, again, assert that the 
Bank's judgment is not always infallible, and 
that it occasionally gives a fictitious value to 
shares by accepting them at a price which could 
not be obtained in the open market. Thus 
there is an agitation to break away from the 
Bank's control. But on the whole, the probabi- 
lity is that the system now in vogue will remain 
unaltered. Indeed, we do not immediately per- 
ceive how it can be readily changed, for the 
weight that naturally attaches to the Bank of 
Japan's decisions must always render them more 
or less imperative in financial circles. More- 
over, the Bank certainly errs on the right side 
when it refrains from following all the market 
variations in the prices of shares. A margin is 
fixed in the first instance expressly with the ob- 
ject of placing the security beyond the range of 
ordinary fluctuations, and within the limits of 
that margin the Bank necessarily stands firm. 








THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
Like so much of the recently threatened poli- 
tical crises, the present trouble in the Cabinet 
seems not unlikely to fall considerably short of the 
dimensions originally assigned to it by rumour. 
Count Matsukata tendered his resignation on 
the evening of the 27th instant, but the Em- 
peror declined to accept it, and the Count 
being strongly urged by Count Goto, Vis- 
count Yenomoto and Mr. Kono, is said to 
have agreed to reconsider his orginal determina- 
tion, But there is no indication that the strong- 
policy section of the Cabinet, in other words, 
Viscounts Takashima and Viscount Kabayama, 


vil abandon their position, and it would con- 
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sequently seem that either Mr. Kono will re- 
sume the portfolio of Home Affairs, or the two 
Viscounts will resign. The later would appear 
to be the most logical outcome, but we do not 
venture to make any prediction. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Aw election to fill three vacancies in the repre- 
sentation of Viscounts in the House of Peers 
was held on the 30th ultimo at the Nobles’ Club. 
Out of 302 possible voters, 284 recorded their 
votes, with the following result :— 

Votes. 
Viscount Tsutsumi Tsunaga (former Kuge)...165 
Viscount Abe Masanori (formerly Feudal Chief 
of Sanuki in Kazusa) ... : is 
Viscount Inagaki Matoyoshi (formerly Feudal 
Chief of Yamakami in Omi) ... aoe 145 
The above three were declared duty elected, 
the next on the list being :— 
Viscount Takano Muneyoshi (former Kuge).., 98 
Viscount Toda Tadayuki (former Feudal Chief 
of Ashikaga in Shimotsuke) vc. 
Viscount Orawara Kazukyo (former Feudal 
Chief of Otawara in Shimotsulce) se. 
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THE INUNDATIONS. 
Tur Kobe Herald has the following with re- 
spect to the recent storm : 
Our special correspondent, who has just traver 
sed @ section of the lands in this Ken which have 
been devastated by flood during the last ten days, 
writes that one need go no farther than Kako 
gawa, the present temporary terminus of the 
Sanyo Line this side of the intercupted tack, to 
see the effect of the storm of the 23d and 24th 
One is face to face with evidence of 
the heavy rains, indeed, almost immediately upon 
leaving the Railway Station. The long bridge 
over the Kakogawa has been for the most part 
swept away, and every one has now to cross in 
ferty boats, and as one near$ the opposite shore 
a luge break in the river bank is noticed 
farther down stream. The force of the waters, 
almost incredible when in view of the river in its 
present state, is realized upon crossing over, as 
numbers of stones of immense weight with which 
the bridge on the Hivatsu-muraside was constructed 
have been carried bodily away. How near the 
houses on the opposite bank were to being swept 
away, is apparent from the bags still in the position 
near the landing place where they were put to 
keep the water back; and that position is fully 
twenty feet above the normal level. A litle be- 
yond, one comes upon the first scene of desola- 
tion; two or three houses have been carried away, 
and the roadway destroyed for a distance of 
aquarter of a mile perhaps. At this point the 
railway line has been very badly damaged, the 
entire embankment having been washed away 
in two places for a stretch of fully a hundred 
yards, Between the track and the roadway, the 
fields are either under water or hidden by layers 
of sand or gravel, and near the roadway on lower 
levels are tons of heavy stones, roots of trees, and 
other débris. At Hiratsu-mura the houses were 
flooded, and the water mark is evident on the 
houses high above the floor level. The people, 
however, with that wonderful submission to the 
unavoidable which characterizes the race, have 
alveady got things pretty much in order agait 
What is the state of things in Yoneda Mura, 
farther down river where the waters divide into 
two separate broad streams on their way to the 
sea, could not be seen, but the breale before 
mentioned can scarcely have failed to cause 
some havoc. After passing Hiratsu-mura, for 
some miles little is seen to call for notice until 
Amida is reached, just beyond which one or two 
small breaks on the line have been made, ‘The 
same may be said for the stretch across the valley 
to the Ichikawa, save that many of the houses 
there bear traces of the flood, and that the 
dges have in place been damaged, At 
one insignificant stream, two heavy blocks of 
timber have been displaced and carried some 
distance off, proof of the terrific force of even 
mere streams at the height of the storm. The long 
bridge over the Ichikawa has been carried away 
and a break in the bank shows where the river 
rushed through, destroying the house, now over- 
turned and in ruins, and rendering the usual road 
impassable, The railway bridge, built of iron on 
solid brick and granite piers, was not injured, 
From that’ point on to Himeji, things appear to 
be in much the usual order save that some of the 
houses are still propped up. At Igarama-mura, 
beyond the lnge straggling garrison town, there 
are unmistakeable signs of damage, but the 
storm was not at its worst in this part of the coun- 


try, it would seem; and the bridge over the Aso- 
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gawa is intact. The Tennogawa is without a 
bridge, other than the long, solid Railway bridge. 
and the bed of the river still affords proof of the 
torrentofa week ago. Little damage was wrought 
at Aoyama-mura, save by the wind. Not so reas: 
suring is the state of things as one draws near the 
Ibogawa, where several houses have been wrecked 
and’ more or less damage done to the tice fields. 
‘The bridge over the Ibogawa is a wreck, though 
here too, fortunately, the Sanyo Campany’s bridge 
of thirteen long spans is intact and apparently 
quite uninjured. The Ibogawa was evidently a 
raging torrent on the 23rd and 2gth, the long cope 
stone of the more permanent part of the old bridge 
where theriver bed is usually dry having been car 
ed down stream, and the western end, which was 
built of heavy blocks of stone exclusively, having 
for the most part disappeared. Beyond this river a 
scene of desolation confronts one, aud as our cor. 
respondent passed through Shojo village yesterday 
the road way was still blocked with mats and house 
hold goods of all sorts stacked to dry, All the 
houses bear marks of the water just beneath the 
eaves, and the flood was certainly not less than six 
or seven feet deep. Several houses are level with 
the ground, and both here and beyond, many of 
the scenes all too-forcibly remind the passer-by of 
distressing pictures in the earthquake district 
last year. ‘Tatsuno also suffered severely, and 
a good deal of the young tice thereabouts has 
been ruined, Beyond Tatsuno the line sustained 
some damage. At Naba, a course was struck 
more towards the sea and for some miles one 
missed the tack of the angry waters, but once 
across Takatori yama,—the ascent is a long, stiff 
pull—such a scene presented itself as fairly beg- 
gars description. The Chikusagawa as it nears 
the sea, flows or did flow along one side of a 
narrow but richly fertile valley not much more than 
half a mile wide, with lofty hills on either side, and 
in the valley stood numerous flourishing villages, 
Hamaichi Mura, Sunako Mura, Kitanonaka Mura, 
and on the island at the mouth of the river, were 
Minami Nonaka (south inside field) and Naka 
mura. Every one of these villages, has suffered 
terribly, ‘The loss of life was heavier here than else 
where in the province. The scene yesterday was 
bad enough, with houses inundated and thrown 
down, and the water flowing at will over rice fields 
and hamlet; what it was when the storm was at its 
worst it is impossible to imagine, With all its 
suffering and tragedy, it must have been a grand 
and appalling sight, and as one stood viewing the 
desolate scene yesterday, it was impossible to resist 
a wish that one might have been privileged to watch 
the boiling, maddened river on the fatal day. 
Actual acquaintance with the locality precludes 
surprise that so few of those borne sea-wards by 
the river were rescued. Probably but a small pro 
portion were carried near the houses in Ako cily, 
and as the island in front of the city and its 
suburbs was inundated, the river at Minami no 
Maka was probably scarcely distinguishable from 
nopen arm of the sea. We have been once 
again reminded that Japan isa land of earthquake, 
fire, and flood ; and as one is confronted with the 
most recent proof of the fact, the question natural- 
ly atises, when will the Government take in hand 
the improvement of the rivers and agree upon a 
feasible project for the prevention of extensive con- 
flagrations, Thousands upon thousands of yen 
are wasted yearly, and though experts have demon- 
strated the preventability of some of the most 
improverishing disasters the country periodically 
suffers from, the authorities continue year by year 
to regard the matter as so many helpless fatalists 
would. The work of constructing massive for tifica- 
tions, of laying down costly modern war-ships pro- 
ceeds metilly, whilst less showy but in every way 
more useful work which has so long emphasized its 
demands for something more than passing atten 
tion by repeated scourges of fire and water, is left 
exactly where it was when Perry appeared in the 
Bay of Yeddo. 
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The Hyogo News, writing on the same sub- 
ject, says:— 

It is astonishing with what apathy the recent 
terrible floods in Japan have been viewed. Hada 
deluge in Europe wrought such havoc the news- 
papers of the world would have been filled with 
columns of narratives of the dreadful sufferings, the 
appalling loss of life, the frightful destruction of 
property, But we doubt whether any of our 
readers have given asecond thought tothe tre- 
mendous devastation we have described in the 
meagre details which we have gleaned from the 
native papers. For this perhaps the system of pass. 
port regulations is chiefly responsible. Had not 
these existed, our repoiter would by this time have 
something like a comprehensive view of the cala- 
mily, and sympathizers here would have been able 














to repair to the scene of ruin, which is only some 6o 
or 70 miles from their doors. But the news comes 
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second-hand, and as there were no proportionate 
disasters in their own midst, the native paper 
accounts do not elicit the slightest feeling of 
surprise or regret. We would undertake to as- 
sert that for one reader who has felt the slightest 
sentiment of pity for the unfortunate Japa- 
nese sent wholesale to their fate, or whose pro- 
perty and crops have been irretrievably ruin- 
ed, there will be a hundred who will thrill 
with compassion for the unfortunate shipwrecked 
crew of the North American, Far be it from us 
to detract even the slightest atom of sympathy 
from the brave sailors who so maivellously escap- 
ed from a watery grave. But sad as their calas- 
Wrophe was, it pales into insignificance compared 
with the magnificent ruin wrought on the very 
people who, in the midst of overwhelming mise 
fortunes, exerted themselves to the utmost to be- 
friend the shipwrecked crew whom the caprice of the 
winds had so tudely flung on their ironbound 
coasts, On the very island where the wreck took 
place, in the very town of Tokushima, where every 
hospitality was shown to them, a tidal wave had 
laid flat nearly one-half of the houses, and had 
immersed acres of tilled land in salt water, to the 
utter destruction of all tillage. Moreover, no 
fewer than fifty people were devoured by the 
angry sea which so suddenly inundated the tows 
A few miles away from the little hamlet where shelter 
was so generously afforded them, a landslip on a 
mountain occurred which dammed up a tiver, and 





























turned it into a huge lake, diowning fifty people, 
wrecking numbers of houses and destroying acres 
of crops. A little farther away still, the eaith had 
suddenly opened as a yawning chasm, into which 


160 houses and over 100 persons were precipitately 
hurled, Yet even amidst all this chaos of suin the 
people of Tokushima could sympathise with the 
wrecked foreigners, and over the devastated 
lands sent provisions, regardless of the fact 
that they could so ill afford to be generous. Cap- 
tain Creelman came overland, and he states 
that the twenty-five miles was one awful scene 
of ruin. Not a single bridge in all the road from 
the village he had stayed at to Tokushima but had 
been washed away. Some of the houses had been 
washed away by the torrent, others had had the 
water as high as the roof, and this had burst up 
the floors and mingled the parts of the house and 
the furniture into a mass of inextricable and 
muddy confusion, ‘They had to be ferried in boats 
over the rivers where bridges once existed. The 
fields were coated with mud under which the ill-fated 
rice was buried, and the whole journey was through 
a scene of havoc and utter woe. A story such as 
this, of self sacrificing generosity and of thought 
fulness for others, even when in the midst of the 
most frightful desolation, deserves a meed of praise 
from every foreigner in Japan, and brings into 
vivid display those splendid qualities of the race 
which, although we are constantly accused of 
being a bitter enemy to them, we most will- 
ingly express our admiration of. So far as we 
know there has been no appeal for funds, but 
when this story comes to be known we feel 
sure that great has as been depressidn in trade, 
and heavy as were the calls on their purses during 
that dreadful November of last year, yet should 
necessity arise the Europeans here will most 
readily assist the unfortunate people in the straits 
of their dire calamity. 
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The Hyogo News of the 2nd inst., continues 
its description of the damage done by the floods : 


Kobe people were greatly inconvenienced by the 
rains of the 22nd, 231d, and 2ath July, when ale 
together a fall of some eight inches was recorded, 
but beyond the delay of business consequent there= 
on they gave the matter little thought. Less than 
forty miles away, however, and for along distance 
further west, the heavy rain was productive of far 
more serious effects, ending ina most terrible ree 
cord of disaster, damage lo property, and loss of 
life, The rivers in the province of Harima take 
their rise in a range of mountains running almost 
parallel with the coast, and ata very short distance 
from it, ‘They are fed by tributaries which drain 
the numerous ravines and valleys which abound in 
mountain ranges of volcanic formation, The 
mountains themselves, denuded of almost all the 
forests which in many countries tend to act as 
natural reservoirs for the absor ption of heavy rains, 
are mere conduits for floods, and the slightest 
downpour leads to hillside torrents. Hence, in the 
dry season many of the river courses are mere beds 
with a very small stream in a waste of pebble. 
Violent rain storms, however, quickly effect a trans- 
formation, and when the drainage of an extensive 
district, where eight inches of rain have fallen in 
two or three days, is suddenly compressed into one 
channel a raging torrent inevitably follows. 

Such a torrent occurred ou the 23:d and 24th 
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rivers, the Kakogawa, the Ibigawa, and the Chi- 
kusagawa, the volume of what proved too strong 
for the fiail embankments which gave way in many: 
places, and in consequence the surrounding coun= 
try, which in each instance was of a lower level 
than the bed of the river, was inundated for many 
miles. Brief accounts, culled from articles in the 
native papers, have given a general idea of the 
extent of the ravages of the floods, but the full tale 
of their terrible destructiveness will never be told. 
On Sunday last two Kobe residents made a trip 
through some portions of the ruined districts, 
and one of them supplies us with che following 
account :— 

We started from Kobe with the intention of 
taking the 6.34 a.m, train to Aboshi, bat on ar 
riving at the station found that the train for the 
time being had ceased, and secondly that all com 
munication west of Kakogawa was interrupted. 
The next train was at 7.35, which landed us at 
Kakogawa at about 9.15. As in the case of the 
earthquake district last year, no signs hardly were 
observable until one came into the midst of whole- 
sale devastation, so in the journey to Kakogawa 
there was little to indicate the frightful ravages of 
the waters a litle further on. Here and there 
the rice showed signs of having been submerged, 
and a culvert bore traces of heavy pressure, bul 
this) was no worse than might have followed ordi- 
naryrains. At Kakogawa we were informed that 
kuruma were obtainable, and as we decided to 
visit Ako and Kariya, we determined to make the 
journey in two stages, ove set of men to take us to 
Himeji and to bing us back at night; while at 
Himeji we were to engage kuruma to complete 
other portions of the journey, We soon made 
the arrangements and set out about 930. Kako- 
gawa had heen inundated, the floors of the houses 
were still muddy, and the street from the station 
into the town was serried with holes. These, 
however, were very faint forerunners of what was 
to follow. The direst effects had been experienced 
on the other side of the tiver. On emerging from 
the winding little street which leads to the water way 
we came upon, the first serious traces. Those who 
have bicycled westward will remember that there 
area few houses on the embankment, and that a 
long bridge, or rather a seties of bridges connected 
jn the cente by a pavement of huge granite blocks, 
formed the means of communication between the 
two banks. All of these houses had been washed 
out, one was in ruins, and another badly wrecked 
was shored up by poles, presenting a most dilapi- 
dated appearance. ‘Tle first bridge, a wooden 
stiticture, had snapped in two, one portion had 
wholly disappeared, and the distorted planks in 
the remaining section told forcibly of the tremend 
ous shock they had failed to withstand. We were 
ferried acioss the now narrow, and almost normal 
stream, and then ked to the centre bridge, which 
having more massive approaches had weathered 
the storm, though granite blocks and masses of 
concrete had been thrown about like straws where 
the river had made breaches. Coming to thethird 
bridge close to the opposite shore, we found nothing 
remaining except the ending of granite slabs which 
had connected it with the shore. No vestige of the 
bridge proper was visible and the way in which 
the granite lengths were started and jumbled told 
its own story. The embankment here was intact, 
s0 also, as far as we could ju ‘ge, was the long iron 
bridge, built on brick piles a couple of hundred 
yards further up the river, on which the Sanyo Rail 
waytrainscross, The houses on the bank, however, 
had all severely suffered, the flood leaving their 
sign manual far up on the sides of the mud walls. 

‘Those who have used this road know that from 
this embankement there was a rather sharp gradient 
of some eighty yards or so in length which led to 
the paddy field level, and then the road curved 
round to where it crossed the line three-quarters 
of a mile or so further on, Now that once smooth 
plain is altogether unrecognizable. Not far up fiom 
the iron railway bridge, before referred to, the im 
petuous torrent, choked in the narrow compass of it 
two embankments sought to carve outa channel to 
thesea, anc very nearly succeeded. ‘Taking a sweep 
of nearly a quarter of a mile wide, it had swept away 
the railway line, torn up trees, brushed away two 
or three houses, and dug for itself a winding course 
through the once green paddy fields, and marked 
it by a deposit of pebbles and sand, and curving 
westward found itself balked by the white faced 
line of hills which end abruptly a couple of miles 
south west. There is no road—that has given 
place to a water course, and for acres around 
there is a mass of brown shingle under which lie 
the ruins of a promising rice crop, But even 
away apart from what was evidently the central 
rush, for miles onward the rice showed signs of 
prolonged submersion, leaving it a very poor 
colour. Under the embankment, and yet several 
feet up from the fields, was a small hamlet which 
has been immersed in some cases above the roofs, 
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ahile of some of the houses anly a few broken tiles 
mark the spot, and just below a grove bad been 
ruthlessly cut through, many of the trees being torn 
up bodily. 

From there on to Amida taces of the disaster 
were continuous, Every paddy field culvert had 
undergone a strain, In every village there was 
that dark line on the walls, and in only too many 
instances, the floors and furniture were destroyed. 
The line too suffered severely, many small bridges 
being knocked to pieces. Amida itself had suffered 
little, but the road from there to the entrance to 
Himeji on this side of the Ichikawa had been 
shamefully served, though it was passable even for 
a bicycle, with due caution. The village just before 
teaching the sudden turn where the line crosses 
the road by a bridge, and within a hundred yards 
of the Ichikawa, had heen deluged, A small 
stream runs through the village, and some of its 
surplus contents had powed through a few ill- 
fated houses, washing away walls, gouging up 
the roadway, and spoiling the rice. In o1 
between Amida and Himeji a_ small 
tion stream had torn away one of iis banks vig 
down to the level of its bed and made for itself 
another route. 

‘The solid roadway under the railway bridge was 
no more. Its very foundations had been dug out, 
and there was nothing for it but to lug the kurte 
mas over the broken embankment, and then cavry 
them up the steep sides of the railway banks, an 
operation attended with no little difficulty, and one 
which attempted next morning by our jaded run- 
ners resulted in a very nasty fall for one of the 

The road from the other side to where the 

















bridge had been was cut up badly, while the 
houses near the entrance to the bridge were many 
of them devastated. The railway bridge, a very 
solid structure, as at Kakogawa, appears to have 
escaped without injury, bat the foot bridge, which 
was a repetition of the Kakogawa one ona much 
larger scale, was gone. A bit of it still abutted 
from the river, but the abutments on shore had 
all been dislodged. A central part of ivon and 
wood still stood, minus only one or two of its 
tailings, and the further end one, which had been 
a high bridge with granite paved approaches, had 
also disappeared, only a few of the blocks in some 
instances remaining (o tell the tale. On the left 
bank looking towards the source, the river had dug 
outa new channel, but a breakwater, evidently 
built many years ago, had done good service, and 
had prevented that encroachment. on the lower 
side which at Kakogawa had worked so much mis 
chief, On the right bani, in one of the reaches, 
it had cartied away the embankment and no doubt 
done much harm 

All the houses at the entrance to Himeji had 
been deluged, and the bridge crossing the stream 
a short distance from the Kencho was demolished, 
a temporary one of planks replacing it, Our pas 
sage through Himeji was a very disagreeable one. 
Our kuruma men quatrelled with our terms and 
demanded the most exorbitant rates, following 
us and preventing us getting other men, so that 
finally, and after we had collected a crowd of 
about 150 people, including many soldiers, had 
been harangued by a well meaning but exceedingly 
garrulous police official, we were compelled to pay 
them off by giving them for the single journey 
what we had promised for the double trip, and after 
much valuable time had thus been wasted we suc 
ceeded in getting some very willing men to take 
us the remaining eight or nine ri to Ako and back, 
a distance of more than go miles altogether, These 
men proved very willing runners, and we had no 
further difficulties, as far as they were concerned. 
Still, it was at least 1.30 before we started, and it 
would be at least between five and six o’clock be- 
fore we reached Ako, so that the journey was by 
to means an inviting one, 

Himeji had all been flooded, more or less, but 
the ravages were less distinct in the eastern than 
in the western portion. Nor was there much more 
to be observed until after descending from the hill 
which the Sanyo Railway tunnels we reached the 
Umisakagawa. The hamlets adjoining the river 
on either side had been immersed, and one or two 
of the houses had been partially demolished, but 
the wooden bridge over the river was still stand- 
ing, though the approach to it from the western 
side had been completely broken up. From here 
a quiet run through a well cultivated plain brought 
us to the Asogawa, Here the footway was gone, 
and the waters spread knee deep all over the wide 
watercourse. On each side there was a certain 
amount of destruction, but no great damages 
worth recording, so that we did not delay but sped 
on to the Ibigawa, halting midway at the village 
of Aoyama ata very attractive little Lea-house, the 
manners of whose inmates no globe trotters or resi- 
dents of Treaty ports had tainted, and whose tiny 
garden at the back with its miniature waterfalls 
and general ensemble was a most artistic and de- 
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lightful display of landscape gardening compressed 
into the limits of about 6 ft. by 10 ft. Here the 
floods had done no harm, but they had plenty to 
tell us of the fearful havoc wrought at Une, at Ta- 
fio, at Ako and Kariya, havoc which a couple of 

$ later we could imagine, but no pen could 
ibe. Not all the villages, however, were so 
highly favoured as Oyama. As we neared the 
Ibigawa, and passed through the low lying plain 
through which it runs, ominous indications met our 
yaze atevery turn, Some hamlets had their floors 
torn up, and godowns deluged. Here and there a 
dilapidated house or a shed collapsed, marked the 
insidious force of mighty waters, Heavy patches 
of mud lay in places on the rice fields, and bespat- 
tered furniture was frequently to be seen in the 
streetstodry. Atlength, through a mass of débris of 
some ill-fated tenements, we came on to the banks of 
the Ibigawa.  Itisa broad watercourse, with avery 
deep channel on the western side. Not ten miles 
up it can be seen winding its way through the most 
romantic mountain scenery. The hills there are 
diversified, some with sharp peaks, others with 
round-cones, and not a few like huge spherical 
mounds, but all from base to summit are swathed 
in luxuriant verdace, with as many tints and 
shades of green as there are peaks, and it made in 
the shimmering glare of the July sun, a chastened 
picture such as one rarely sees outside a painter's 
canvas. But that this romance can change to tras 
gedy was easily perceptible when once we forded the 
stream. From the bank cunning far away to the 
hills which shut in Naba was a level valley of 
perhaps two miles broad at its widest point, and 
tapering to a few hundred yards where the defile 
opened up between the opposite hills, Large sec 
tions of it were still under water, and Tatsuno 
viewed, even from that distance, looked like the 
reproduction of one of the scenes from the earth 
quake district. Standing partly on the river's 
brim, but siretehing many hundred yards into the 
valley were the shattered remants of a considerable 
town. ‘The houses on the bank had fared best, but 
directly we began the declivity, far above our heads 
could be seen the yellow water mark, Throughout 
the entire length of that extensive street were spiead 
soaking mats, and piles of mud-begrimed house 
hold belongings. Scarcely a floor had escaped 
wrecking, General shops had their contents sadly 
bemired. In some instances the structines had 
yiven way beneath the strain and lay in heaps, 
and all around was tuin. The people with cheer« 
ful faces, and apparently with the utmost good 
humour, were repairing their devasted homesteads, 
cleaning solid treasures, and oneand all were worl 
ing with a will to repair the mischief, showing in 
their resolution a superiority to the caprices of 
fortune, which is so characteristic of the race in 
nearly all the numerous calamities which periodi- 
cally befall them, 






































THE NEW CABINET. 
Tuer are of course a great many conjectures 
about the new Cabinet. Here are two, which 
our readers may be interested to compare :— 


The Kokkai, The Choya Shimbun. 


Minister President of State—Count Ito 8 Count Ito. 
Minister for Foreign Adairs—Viscount Enomo'o 
'V scount Enomoto. 
Minister for Home Affairs—Mr. Kono...Count Inouye or 
Count Yamagata, 
Count Matsikata oF 








Minister for Finance—Count Inouye 





Viscount Takashima, 


Count Oyam: 





Minister for War—Count Oyama 







Minister for the Navy—Count Saigo . 
Minister for Education—Visconnt 
Minister for justice Count Okt Mr, Kono, 
Minister for Communications—Count Goto Count Goto. 
Minister for Agriculture and Commerce Viscount Nomura 
Coune Yamagata or Viscount Sano, 
President of Privy Council—Count Kuroda.......Couat Kuroda 


Jscount Kabayama, 
we COunt Olte 





THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 
We take the following from the London and 
China Express :— 

‘The annual general meeting of this Society was 
held at the Society of Acts rooms, on the 23¢d inst., 
Dr. Wm, Anderson (Chairman of the Council) 
presiding. 

The minutes of the last general meeting having 
been duly confirmed, the Hon, Secretary (Mr. 
Arthur Didsy) read the report of the Council. It 
stated that they (the Council) viewed with the 
greatest satisfaction the progress of the Society, 
which had now a membership of 230, who were to 
be found in England, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Japan, and the United States of America. ‘The 
average attendance at ordinary meetings had been 
166, on which they had every right to congratulate 
themselves. 

‘The Chairman proposed, and Mr. Hart second- 
ed, that the report of the Council be adopted, 
which was agreed to. 

The Treasurer read a statement on the financial 
affairs of the Society, the balance in hand being 
£11 63. 4a which was duly adopted. 

rom 
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The retiring members of the Council (Messrs. 
Farlie, Mutsu, Elgar, Hall, East, Hyde-Clarke 
and Reid) were unani ly reelected. 

Votes of thanks to the officers of the Society and 
a special vote to the hon, secretaries (Messrs. 
Diésy and Goh) were carried with acclamation. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner was held the same evening 
at the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métopole, the 
President of the Society, Viscount Kawasé, in the 
chair, Among the guests were the following :— 
Lord de Saumarez, Vice Admiral D'Arcy livine, 
CB, Sic Trevor I J. Reed, K.C.B., 
M.P., General Ra -B., Cant. Ralleston, 
Capt. Kajiwara, LJ.N., Professor Win. Anderson, 
Dr. Hickman, Miand Mis, Bevan, Me.and Mis 
Heron Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Bond, Mr. and Mes. 
Nakai, Rev. H. Cart, Consul-General and Madaine 
Okoski, Mr. K. Herosawa, Mr. Inaba, Mr. H. 
Matsu, Mr. J. Bell, LL.D., Dr. Phené, Mv. B. ‘I. 
Pigott, Mr. Rokugo, Mr. Kiyo-Oica, Mr. Littietor 
Mr. Wm. Stott, Mr. A. L. Liberty, Mr. J. 
Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. D'Iffanger, Mr. Reid, Mc 
A. G. Angiec, Mr. W. H. Taylor, Mr. A. C. Bruce, 
Mr. P. H. Bailey, Mr. J. R. Haslam, Mr. A. 
Santo, Mr. W. White, Mr. S. Akeba, Mr. A. C. 
Mitchell, Mr, J. P. Reed, Mr. R.G, E Forster, Mi. 
Essory, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. KE. A. Satow, Di. 
Elgar, Me. J. H. Cols, Mr. W.S. White, Mr. W. 
S. Hall, Mr. F. Elgar, Mr. C.S. Grainger, Mu. 
H. Kiafft, Mr, T. B. Harbottle, Mr. A. B. W. 
ford, Mi cult vit, Mi. Watanabé, Mr, 
and Mrs. Jonas, Mr. W. Kaulla, Mr. Breisach, 
Mr. A. Didsy, and Mr. Diagoro Goh. 

The toast of “the Queen” having been duly 
honoured, Dr, Wm. Andeison proposed the Ein 
peror of Japan.” He said he would like to remind 
them of a story of the days 1,400 years ago. At 
that time there was an assemblage of a number of 
princes of the different states into which China 
was then divided. They each brought specimens 
of the wealth of the country over which they ruled 
—all except one. That one was the most famous 
of all; he came emply-handed, and when they ask- 
ed him why his country was so poor, he said that 
his country was richer than all that could be pro- 
duced by all mines in the world, that his country 
was a happy, industrious, and law abiding people. 
All of them Knew that less than thirty years ago— 
even in the decline of the nineteenth century— 
Japan remained a solitary survival of medieval 
Tendalism, with all the picturesqueness, and all the 
evil that medizeveal » implied. Now within the 
compass of a single reign had been achieved what 
must always be regarded as one of the greatest and 
Most peaceful revolution in the history of the world. 
Class privileges and class disabilities had been 
absolutely abolished, and this had been done with 
theconsentand assistance of the privileged.—(Hear, 
hear.) The laws had been made equal for great 
and small, Foimerly there was one law for the rich 
and privileged and another for the poor and un- 
privileged, and it would startle many people if they 
were able to see how all that had been set right ac- 
cording to the eternal principles of justice. They 
had now the germs of a Parliament in Japan, 
that with an absoluie monarchy was’a very re. 
markable point in history. All the resources of 
civilisation—science, telegraphs, and railways—now 
belonged as much to Japan as to Europe, and this, 
again, within a relatively short period. Japan's 
savants were now enlightening the wold by new 
researches. Japan was, at the present lime, pro- 
ducing works of art of which any nation of Europe 
might be proud. He would quote the highest opi- 
nion in Enrope, that of the President of the Royal 
Academy, who said that they areequal to anything 
that has been produced by the ancient Greeks. 
—(Hear, hear.) Japan is now represented by its 
envoys in every Court in Europe, and its commerce 
is scattered all over the face of the globe. He 
considered that the happiness and the woiks of 
the Japanese people would always be the noblest 
monument to the reign of the Emperor of Japan. 
—(Applause.) 

The toast having been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, M.P., rose to propose the 
toast of the evening “The Japan Society.” He 
said that during the whole of the dinner he had 
been racking his brains in an endeavour to as 
certain why their very excellent Secretary had en- 
trusted to him the very responsible duty of pro. 
posing this toast. He had not found the answer 
to that inquiry. Mr, Diésy had told him that the 
Society, which only came into existence in January, 
already possessed a membership of 236. Thet 
members were scattered in various parts of the 
globe, and they had also corresponding members 
throughout the world. One of these latter, Mr. 
H. Kali, of Paris, the author of some delight 
ful nartatives on Japan, had crossed the sea 
on purpose to attend the dinner. He thougint 
he (Mr. Krafft) was the ideal man to propose 
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the toast of the Japan Society, He thought 
that the reasons for the existence of the Japan 
ety were not very dificult to undersiand, 
in this county, had been brought in 
a great many ways in connection with Japan, 
and they had learned to like the people of Japan, 
and a brighter and more engaging ” popu. 
lace did not_exist in any part of the world. He 
hoped that Japanese art would never be debased, 
for the tendency in these commercial days was to 
bring everything down to level. He 
thought that they should all do their very best to 
make the people of the two countries understand 
one another better. He begged to propose, with 
all the heat tiness of which he was capable the toast 
of Prosperity to the Japan Society,” coupling with 
name of the Hon, Secretary, Mr. Arthar Didsy, 

Me. Arthur Didsy, who, on rising to reply, was 
greeted with cheers, said:—That it had been in 
tended that his part in the orations of the evening 
should be confined to an official announcement. 
He asked those present to put themselves in his 
place, and to think what must be the feelings which 
were then passing through his heart. Que of the 
many pictures stored away in the pigeon-holes of 
his brain was a picture which might be dated any 
day in the last winter, “That picture would show 
his dear friend, Daigoro Goh, the best of friends 
and most trusty of colleagues, and as gallant a 
Japanese gentlemen as any there that evening. 
Lt would also show him Mv. Francis Taylor Pigott, 
the vice-chanman of the Council, and it would 
show him a picture ofhimself. Phose three men, 
none, of whom were exactly hoary with age, seated 
in a small room in his small house on any raw and 
chilly evening during the last detestable winter. 
They were discussing —amending a scheme which 
had been in his mind for some time, that of the 
formation of the Japan Society of London, When 
e, and then saw himself 
surrounded by such anas- 
sembly, he thought the emotion under which he 
spoke might reasonably be excused. He had first 
to announce the receipt of a number of letters of 
tegret from members of the society stating their 
reasons for not being present that evening, Among 
them was one from one of their Vice Presidents, 
Lord Armstrong, who said at his present age, 81, 
he found it difficult to attend, There was one word 
he (Mr. Diésy) would wish to add to the words of 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, who had been kind enongh 
to introduce his name into his remarks and that 
was that wherever the name of Didsy had been 
mentioned he would ask them to couple with it the 
name of Daigoro Goh. The Japanese Society was 
doing a good work, as it helped to bind closer to- 
gether the millions who inhabit the lands on 
which the sun rises and the teeming millions wl 
habit the Empire on which the sun never sets. 
There were many there, no doubt, who were ac 
quainted with the Japanese novel in its simpler 
form. He need hardly say that the Japanese 
mechanic was a novel reader, and one who could 
give points to the average British young lady in that 
respect, As the Japanese “cabman,” the Kuru 
maya, sits on the shafts of hishansom cab, of which 
he is both horse and driver, he may be poring over 
the pages of a novel. If they looked at the wood 
cuts with which the novel is illustrated, they would 
find that the hero and heroine were bound together 
by ared cord proceeding fiom heart to heart, so 
that the reader might make no mistake, and know, 
what is not easy to tell in the English or American 
novel, who were the people intended for each other. 
If the Japan Society should be able, in the course 
of years, to twist only one more silken thread into 
the red cord between the heart of the people of 
Japan and the heart of the people of England, then, 
he thought, they would not lave existed in vain. 

‘The Chairman proposed the toast of the * Army. 
and Navy.” 

Vice-Admiral D’Arcy Irvine responded for the 
navy, which he said was as it always had been, 
ready to go anywhere and do its duty. Now they 
had a navyunder the present Goverment, but the 
next time he might be called upon to respond for 
the navy they ‘might not possess one. They 
heard of things being given away, and it might 
possibly be the case with the navy. 

General Raines, C.B., responded on behalf of 
the army. 

Sir Edward Reed, K.C.B., M.P., proposed the 
toast of * the health of the Chairman.” He said 
they would judge of the esteem in which he held 
the’ idea of forming the Japan Society when he 
told them that on returning from a visit to Japan 
he waited on Lord Granville, the Foreign Secie- 
tary, and explained to him many things that 
he had become acquainted with in that 
teresting country, and asked of him better 
consideration for the Japanese Government and 
people than it was receiving and had teceived 
He received from Lord Gr je a positive and 
firm assurance that from that time the Japanese 
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Government shoul 
He was satisfied that notl 
securea good understanc 
as the full and free interchange of their sentiments, 
their opinions, and their wishes, and he Wusted 
that the Japan Society might help to. bring about 
closer and better understanding between the two 
countries of England and Japan. He trusted that 
the chairman, who had lived some years in Kng- 
land, and had had some opportunity of appreciat- 
ing the spirit of the English people, would believe 
that we, Englishmen, thanked him for placing him- 
self atthe head of the Japan Soci He hoped 
that it will fulfil its: iutentions. toast was 
drank with musical honours, 

The Chairman in reply said that he tendered his 
sincere thanks for the hearty manner in which they 
had received the toast of his health. He thanked 
them not only on behalf of Japan, but for the Japan 
Society, and congratulated them on the measure 
af success which had attended the new Society. 
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THE HAKUBUNSHA AND MITSUI BANK. 
We stated some days ago that the parties to 
whom the printing presses belonging to the Ha- 
kubunsha had been nominally or actually sold 
were taking legal measures for the recovery of 
their rights against the Mitsui Bank. The case 
has gone against the Bank, The verdict is 
based on a technicality which is of considerable 
interest from several points of view. It is con- 
tended that the presses in dispute are to be re- 
garded a3 movable property and that in order to 
render them legal security the bank should have 
moved them from the Hakubunsha premises, 
and have stood them in its own buildings, From 
this judgment the bank will certainly appeal. In 
the new Civil Code, whose operation political 
agitators having few or many commercial in- 
terests at stake, are so anxious to postpone, there 
isa law which bears on this very point, according 
to which machines and appurtenances used in 
factories, shops, and other places of business 
are to be regarded as immovable property. 
Here is an instance where the laws now admini- 
stered are said to contain no provision whatever 
fora case which must be of frequent occurrence. 
Hence any verdict given must be based solely 
on the individual judgment of the official before 
whom the case is tried. 


WATERWORKS FOR KOBE. 
On his way back from Moji and Omuta, where 
he was sent by the Home Department to design 
water and sewerage works, Professor W. K. 
Burton has stayed for some days in Kobe, and 
the opportunity has been taken by the Governor 
of Hyogo-ken to consult with him on the long- 
delayed waterworks for this town, It seems he 
has strongly urged that the plan proposed by 
Major-General H. Spencer Palmer, R.E., some 
four or five years ago, be carried ‘out, with an 
addition proposed by Mr. $. Kasuya, Chief 
Engineer of the Kobe-shi. This addition has 
been found necessary because, after continuous 
guaging of the water from the Nunobiki Water- 
fall, and from Futatabi-dani, it has been found 
that during about five months of the year 
the water falls below what was first looked 
for in quantity, whilst at times there has been 
only about half what was reckoned on. Itthere- 
fore becomes necessary to store a reserve of 
water in the upper parts of the valleys. The 
additional work suggested consists in the re- 
pairing and enlarging of a number of impound- 
ing reservoirs that were made by the farmers of 
the district, at a considerable height, some cen- 
lury oF so ago, to store a reserve of water for 
irrigation. Itis a notable and interesting fact 
that, although the construction of these old re- 
servoirs is very rough, and the means of con- 
trolling the outgoing water is crude in the 
extreme, their design is quite in accordance 
with modern engineering principles, whilst 
the sites have been selected with remarkable 
sagacity. In fact the most minute survey 
of the catchment areas of the two streams 
mentioned has resulted in the discovery of only 
one likely reservoir site that had been over- 
looked by the old farmers. The construction 
of these reservoirs will result in the storage of a 
quantity of water equivalent to about two months’ 
consumption. This will be quite sufficient to 
tide over the dry season, even when the popula- 
tion of Kobe has very considerably increased, 
Original from 
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the more especially as the season of drought is 
that of cold weather, when comparatively little 
water is consumed. We understand that the 
work is likely to begin shortly. We are sure 
that all citizens of Kobe, foreign or Japanese, 
will rejoice at the prospect of a plentiful supply 
of water that will be greatly above the average 
in purity. Kobe Chronicle. 











THE TOKYO MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Tue first half of the current year seems to have 
proved very profitable to the Tokyo Marine 
Insurance Company. The semi-annual meeting 
was held on the rst instant in Minami Kayaba- 
cho, when the chairman, Mr, Ikeda Mochimasa, 
in presenting the report and accounts, said that, 
although great sums had been paid by the Com. 
pany abroad for losses at sea, the premia received 
on vessels and cargoes had also been excep- 
tionally large, the total being 578,862 yen. The 
accounts were read and passed as follows :— 









YEN. 
‘Total profits during the half-year... 349,716 
Carried to Reserve Fund 203,469 
Rewards to officers of the Company... 11,678 
Dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. 

per annum ite 48,000 
Cartied to wext account, 26,567 





It is evident that the Company is building up a 
very strong position when it carries to its Reserve 
more than two-thirds of its aggregate net gains, 





BLAINE’S RESIGNATION. 


Tue Blaine-Harrison complications have caused 
no little speculation throughout the entire poli- 
tical world. Great men act in peculiar ways 
and seldom without cause. Blaine has been be- 
fore the world for a number of years, His life 
has been a sort of open book—read by all in- 
terested in political affairs. The causes of some 
of his most important actions were published 
immediately such actions took place. The 
cause of his recent resignation, on the eve of a 
national convention, when, according to all 
apparent principles, he ought to have re- 
mained in office, was clothed in mystery until 
recently made known by Mr. T. C. Crawford, 
ina lengthy article in the Vew Vor& Sun. If Mr. 
Crawtord’s statements are true—and he ought 
to know—we are not a little surprised that such 
a great man should have allowed such puerile 
motives to lead him astray. Admirers of the 
“ Plumed Knight” will feel a sting of chagrin 
when they know the real condition of affairs. 
Mr. Crawford says, in substance, that M. 
Blaine is the cause of her husband coming be- 
fore the convention at Minneapolis as a candi- 
date for President of the U.S. ‘‘ She, exceed- 
ingly dislikes Mr. Harrison for his refusal 
to make Walter Blaine his father’s first as- 
sistant secretary, and attributes his death to 
the consequent disappointment. Recently her 
son-in law, Lieut.-Colonel Coppinger, was pro- 
moted Colonel by the President, ButMr. Blaine 
asked his further promotion to the vacant briga- 
dier-generalship. As some thirty worthy and 
ranking officers would have had to be jumped 
for no other than personal reasons, the President 
courteously but firmly declined. Then came 
the out-break. Mrs. Blaine called on the Pre- 
sident, and upon his persistence in his decision, 
she uncorked the vials of her wrath and told 
him that his decision would cost him a renomi- 
nation, as she would force Mr. Blaine to take 
the field against him: the resignation came 
shortly after.” It is further claimed that what 
precipitated the crisis, was an incident between 
Sce. Blaine and the Canadian Commissioner, 
Mr. Blaine was stating to the Commissioner 
what purported to be the views of the U.S. 
Government, when Secretary Forster interrupted 
by saying thatthe utterances of the Chief Secretary, 
did not represent the views of the President. 
Blaine became so irritated that he peremtorily 
closed the conference, and wrote his resignation 
the same day. It is asad pass when the ire of 
a woman meddles in the affairs of any Govern- 
ment, and particularly so when the common 
sense of experienced men is made a servant to 
such ire. Not being satisfied by forcing her 
husband into a hopeless contest for the Presi- 
dency of the U.S., it is further stated that her 
son Emmons, impelled, no doubt, by the ner- 
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vousness of his mother, rushed into the conven- 
tion to secure the nomination of his father, and, 
being disappointed, sickened and died. Probably 
all these stories must be largely discounted. 





BOILED MILK. 
Tue Réoue Scientifique contains an article 
which has much interest for all persons con- 
cerned in the rearing of children :— 


A yery. important question, from the point of view of the 
nourishment of newly born childsen, is whether boiled milic 
retains a sufficiently nutiitive value. 

Formerly it was universally thought that milk ought to 
be used in astate as neaily like as possible to that in which 
it is when issuing from the breast, and uncooked milk was 
the only isind employed for feeding infants, Nowadays, 
however, since it has been clearly demonstrated that milk 
may be an agent for the transmission of various diseases, 
such as eruptive fevers, typhoid fever, and especially con- 
sumption, most authors and physicians agree in recom- 
mending that boiled mill only should be given to infants. 

This practice is assuredly excellent from the point of 
view of prophylaxis against contagious diseases; but is it 
equally good from the point of view of alimentary hygiene, 
and, in feeding infants on boiled milk, do they getsufficient 
nourishment? 

This question has been examined, with the aid of all the 
documents which could be collected, by Mr. Henry Drouet in 
a little book just published at Paris, From his researches, 
made from the various points of view of physiology, 
climeal treatm: id microbes, results the general c 
clusion that boiling does not at all diminish the digestil 
of milk and consequently does not diminish its nutri 
value. 

It may even be said that most of the experiments of 
physiologists tend to show that boiled mille is more digesti- 
ble than uncooked milk, and that, in fact, the infants wh 
can digest the latter better than the former, are the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

The mortality of children brought up on the bottle has 
lessened for some years past in considerable proportions 
This mortality, which tormerly reached the figure of go 
out of every 100, has been reduced to an average of 10 out 
of every 100 in’ all the departments in which the Roussel 
l.aw has been dilivently enforced. In the department of 
the Eure, that mortality, a few years ago, was but 7 in a 
hundred. | ‘The-e happy results are plainly «ue in great 
part to the supervision of nurses required by the Roussel 
Law. Nevertheless, it must be noted that the superiority 
of boiled milk has been assented to by most physicians, 
and that they more and more require the nurses whom 
they superintend to feed their charges with boiled milk 
It is then allowable to suppose that the use of boiled mili 
is one factor in the diminution of mortality in infants 
brought up on the bottle. 

he only case in which there would appear reason for not 
boiling the milk, is when the animal which furnishes the 
milk is well known, and there can be no doubt about its 
apparently perfect ‘state of health. Even in this case 
however, the security is deceitful, for it is known that 
tuberculous animals have taken prizes in competitions of fat 
beasts, and that a diagn:sis of tuberculosis limited to the 
teat—a form of the disease especially dangerous from the 
point of view of the transmission of the malady—is an ex- 
tremely difficult sort of diagnosis. 

‘The conclusion to be drawn is that milk destined for food 
of infants should always be boiled, without any appiehension 
of any alteration in the liquid, from the point of view of the 
preservation of its nutritive value. 
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THE “KAISHIN TO” AND THE INUNDATION. 


Tue leaders of the Kaishin-fo are displaying 
their usual cleverness in the matter of the 
undations in Tokushima Prefecture. They have 
despatched Messrs. Kashima Hidemaro, Sato 
Bumpei, and five other members to the scene of 
the calamity for the purpose of conducting ac- 
curate investigations, their idea being to move 
the Authorities to make liberal payments out of 
the Famine Relief Fund and even to appropriate 
a portion of the Reserve Fund in aid of the suf- 
ferers, They talk also of a Special Session of 
the Diet, should such a course appear necessary. 
Doubtless this will gain some popularity for the 
Kaishin-to, but itamounts also to an indirect 
expression of opinion that the Government can- 
not be trusted to do its duty in such cases, We 
must confess that the story of the appropriations 
for the relief of Aichi and Gifu and of the atti- 
tude assumed by the Opposition towards them 
does not suggest that the initiative belongs to 
the Kaishin-to in these matters, 








THE PRISONER MASON. 
RereRRine to the prisoner Mason, who will be 
remembered as having been imprisoned for im- 
porting arms into China, the Shanghai Mercury 
of the 26th ult., says :— 

This morning the cracked conspirator, Mason, 
whose term of imprisonment will expire on the 
agth inst., was put forward in the Supreme Court 
to ascertain whether he was prepared to find the 
sureties he was ordered to provide for his future 
ood behavion 

Chief Justice Hannen, Mr. G. Jamieson, the 
Faotai and Ins Secretary occupied seats on the 
bench, ‘There were only (wo or tive people in the 
body of the Court, including Mr. Russell, Actin, 
Commissioner of Customs, the fact of Mason's 




















appearance this morning having kept a profound 
secret by the authories. Mason, who was clad in 
prison gatb, and looked really better in health than 
on the day he was sentenced, was placed in the dock 
and addressed by the Chief Justice as follows :— 

The Chief Justice—Prisoner Mason, you were 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment and or- 
dered to find two sureties of $2,500 each for your 
good behaviour, on October 2gth, 1891. Have you 
found these sureties, or are you prepared to find 
them ? 

Mason—No, 

The Chief Justice—Then 1 order you to be de- 
ported to England and to pay the expenses of your 
deportation, 

This concluded the proceedings, and Mason was 
shortly afterwards taken back to gaol by Mr, 
Burtenshaw. 

We understand that arrangements are being 
made to have Mason sent home in some steamer, 
which sails on the 29th inst., and one of the Cone 
sular constables will probably accompany him as 
far as Hongkong. 





THE “NICHI NICHI” ON THE SITUATION. 
Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun, generally well in- 
formed on such subjects, writes as follows about 
the political situation :— 

coun 170, 

Count Ito came to the capital some days ago 
for the purpose of obiaining audience of the Em- 
peror and also settling some private affairs. But 
finding that a political crises was in progress, he 
left hastily for Odawara. A telegram sent thi- 
ther solicited his presence in Tokyo, but he re= 
plied that the Kuromaku Conference having de- 
finitely decided in favour of absolute abstention 
on the part of the Camera statesmen, he must de- 
cline the invitation, Soon afterwards, however, 
Viscount Hijikata received the Emperor’s come 
mands to go and summon the Count from Oda- 
wawa. In spite of indisposition, Count [to obeyed 
the summons at once. The great question is whe- 
ther the Count will accept the post of Minister 
President. At the Kuromaku Conference he was 
asked by Count Matsukata whether he would ac- 
cept. He replied that if no other resource presented 
itself, he might undertake the great responsibility, 
provided that the policy of the Government were 
materially changed and all the Cabinet Ministers 
replaced. These conditions were not acceptable, 
and the Conference separated without any distinct 
result, Count Ito leaving the capital and avowing 
his intention not to return unless compelled by a 
ciisis to do so, He foresaw the present crisis at 
that time, and declared that, even though consult- 
ed again, he should decline to interfere. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that even though the 
majority of the present Cabinet as well as the 
leaders of the National Union seek to induce him 
toaccept the Priemership, he will not do so without 
making a radical change in the Cabinet, 


eee 
COUNT YAMAGATA. 

Recently both Count Yamagata and Count Ya- 
mada have been very active. The former is said 
to have been engaged settling some affairs of the 
Army and Navy. He is understood tobe willing to 
take any trouble in such a cause. There is another 
rumour, however, namely thatthe Local Governors 
belonging to the extreme section (aki gumi) and 
a number of the National Unionists are endeav- 
outing to make him take the post of either Mini- 
ster President or Minister of War. 



























ee * 
couNT KURODA, 

Count Kuroda stands comparatively aloof: no 
one talks much of him, The only rumour is that 
he will probably become President of the Privy 
Couneil. ‘This idea is based on the supposition of 
Count Ito accepting the Premiership. At the last 
Kuromaku Conference Count Ito is said to have 
proposed that position to Count Kuroda and to 
have received an assurance of the latter's. w 
ness to occupy it. But unless Count Ito becomes 
Minister President, Count Kuroda will not accept 
the Presidency of the Council, 

aes 
CouNT INOUYE. 

Count Inouye has been enjoying himself at Mi- 
yanoshita, He intended to return to Tokyo some 
days ago, but while he was packing his portman. 
teau news of a political crisis came, and he un- 
packed again with all expedition. He too attended 
the Kuromaku Conference and stated his condi- 
tions, so that, unless an entirely new Cabinet is 

ganized, he will not accept office. 

eee 
COUNTS MATSUKAT® AND OYAMA. 
On the 27th ultimo Count Oyama with some 


others repaired to Count Matsukata’s to advise 
Briginal trom 
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Count Oyama said that if the Minister Pre- 
t could not find a satisfactory solution, he 
had better resign. 
having been commanded by the Emperor, he had 
sought to settle the difficulty, but finding unex- 
pected difficulties in connection with the portfolios 
of War and the Navy, he had now definitely ve 
solved to resign. While speaking he drew fror 
his pocket his petition for leave to resign, Count 
Oyama cead it, and thew said jestingly :—“When 
you moved to this official residence I told you that 
Count Ito had occupied it for 2} years, Count 
Kuoda and Count Yamagata for only a year 
each, and Lasked you whether you could occupy tt 
fur 3 years, Do you remember? Well, you 
have remained here more than a year wow, so you 
onght to be content.” ‘Thereat the two laughed 
heartily. 


him. 
























THE AUTUMN MaNqzuyRe: 
Tue autumn manceuvres of the Tokyo Garri- 
son, which are to take place next October, will 
be held, says the Choya Shimbun, in the dis- 
trictbetween Utsunomiyaand Shirakawa, Where 
the actual fighting will come off, has not yet 
been announced, but as the head-quarters are 
to be in Utsunomiya, between which place and 
Shirakawa there is no locality suitable for them, 
the battle will probably be in the neighbourhood 
of Utsunomiya. We mention this fact, though, 
owing to the circumstance that no facilities are 
given to foreigners to view the mancuvres of 
Japanese troops, the event has not much interest 
for our foreign readers. There is, of course, 
considerable difficulty in making arrangements 
for the presence of foreigners on such occasions, 
but it might be well worth while to stretch a 
point in their favour. 





THe “JST SHIMPO” ON THE NEW CABINET. 
Tae Fi Shimpo, discussing the present politi- 
cal situation, says that it is uncertain who will take 
the post of Minister President but that many of 
the Kuromaku statesmen will probably enter the 
Government, whichis quite natural. The politi- 
cal world is like a gigantic stage. If Danjuro 
and Kikugoro do not take the leading paris in 
a new theatrical performance, however skilfully 
the second-rate actors may play, the spectators 
feel dissatisfied. The well-known actors’ names 
must not be left out of the programme. But, 
whoever assumes the reins, he ought to adopt 
Count Matsukata’s policy of centralizing the ad- 
ministrative power in the person of the Prime 
Minister, and requiring the other members of 
the Cabinet to follow his counsels. Of course 
it is not easy to carry out such a system, because 
several of the Kuromagu statesmen being equally 
able and influential, no one is willing to follow 
the other. But if a system of several heads be 
adopted, the new play will receive no public ap- 
plause. Perhaps the best way to get over this 
difficulty is illustrated by the drama of the Forty- 
seven Ronins: In that play Heizayemou’s r6le 
is the most difficult; much more so than Yura- 
nosuke’s. Hence Heizayemon’s part is gene- 
rally taken by the best actor. Yet on the stage 
Yuranosuke is the master, and Heizayemon ap- 
pears asa common servant. Should Heizaye- 
mon attempt to show his superiority on the stage 
the piece would be totally ruined. Similarly 
the Camera Statesmen, though they may be 
equally able and influential, must agree to serve 
under one head. Then they may count on 
public applause. They can afford to do so, 
since no Cabinet will remain unchanged more 
than 3 or 5 years at longest. If, then, they 
serve under their equal for a time, their turn will 
soon come to be served. 





* 
* 

The F7# goes straight to the heart of matters 
when it says that Count Matsukata’s Cabinet 
was in very truth the Cabinet of Count Matsu- 
kata, There was no question of too many 
cooks. We believe that never before during the 
AMei7i era were the members of any Cabinet in- 
duced to play such subordinate parts. 1f Count 
Matsukata’s rule deserved to be well remem- 
bered for nothing else, this one thing should 
suffice to confer credit on it. It has seemed to 
the public that a noticeable feature, a flagrant 
blemish, of Japanese statesmanship during the 
past few years, has been want of disciplined 


* 
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Count Matsulata replied that, | 





unity, The defect is well illustrated by the 
journals of the capital. Many a journal has 
been reputed a representative of the Govern- 
ment, but in every case it has been found that 
these journals were the organs of particular 
statesmen, and that they were always ready to 
attack the Government at the instance of their 
special patron. So, too, we hear of Ministers 
having an innings on their own account, or es: 
tablishing certain relations quite independently, 
and perhaps contrary to the wishes, of their col 
leagues. In the face of a resolute foe, soldiers 
learn to work together. Count Matsukata’s Cabi- 
net learned the lesson under his leadership, 
when confronted by an implacable opposition, 
and the members were wise enough and loyal 
enongh to practise what they had learned. Curi- 
ously enough, however, the Minister who intro. 
duced this salutary reform found himself at last 
in the presence of arevolt which he could not 
quell. Did he draw the reins too tightly? 
THE “JIYU” ON THE POLITICAL S11 

Tue Fiyu alleges that recent collisions between 
the Government and the Diet, and friction 
among the members of the Cabinet, have caus- 
ed much delay in the affairs of the State and 
obstructed national progress. But in establish- 
ing a perfect constitutional government, it is 
necessary to go through all these disagreable 
ordeals. Therefore the sooner Japan gets the 
experience behind her, the beter. No time- 
serving policy ought to be adopted. Count 
Matsukata has resigned, and it is undecided 
who willsucceed him but the ¥#yu hopes that the 
new Cabinet will adopt a decided policy instead 
of making compromises for the purpose of 
bringing the members into temporary harmony. 
Itdoes not dislike the idea of a Cabinet headed by 
Count Yamagata, leader of the Military Party, as 
advocated by the National Union. For the coun- 
try is stil under a military despotism, and as 
soon as the representatives of that system collect 
together to form a Cabinet, the Fopular Party 
will have no trouble in destroying them at one 
stroke. At present, however, such a wholesale 
measure is impossible, inasmuch as they are 
scattered about everywhere. If, on the other 
hand, a Military Cabinet is considered to be 
behind the age, then a Civil Cabinet will also be 
welcome to the Popular Party. That Cabinet 
might possess some elements essential to a con- 
stitutional Government, but would still be a 
Conservative Cabinet, and therefore the Radical 
Party would be only too pleased to fight with itin 
the next session of the Diet. The one kind of 
Cabinet which the Popular Party is most desirous 
of seeing is a Cabinet of Renowned Statesmen, 
It would consist of Satsuma and Choshu men 
with others who are thoroughly loyal to them, 
Externally they would look strong, but being an 
assembly of men of totally different opinions 
they must always disagree. Thus the Popular 
Party would at once find an opportunity to abolish 
the old abuse of clan Government. Hence any 
of these different kinds of Cabinets is welcome, 
tothe Zryz. But above all things it hopes to 
see a Cabinet strong enough to accept its own 
responsibility, and to act as a Cabinet in a con- 
stitutional polity. 

















THE “ MAINICHI” AND COUNT ITO. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun alleges that since the 
close of the third session of the Diet, the work- 
ing of the administrative machine has been 
suspended owing to troubles among the ad- 
ministrative engineers, What have the Govern- 
ment done since the 15th of June when the 
session closed? They have promulgated a few 
laws and the supplementary Budget to which 
the Diet gave its consent. But for the rest 
there has been nothing worth mentioning, except 
continual squabbles among the Cabinet Mini- 
sters themselves. At last Count Matsukata has 
presented bis resignation, and retired to Tomi- 
oka. The great question is, who will succeed 
him, Tt is rumonred that Count Ito will pro- 
bably accept the post. The Count is not per- 
fect, but no man among the clan statesmen is 
better suited for the post than he. Some re- 
commend Count Yamagata or Count Kuroda, 
but if the Emperor has commanded Count Ito 
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to form a Cabinet, he must take the respon- 
sibility without hesitation, If he accepts the 
offer, he knows that first, the world has grown 
tired of clan government; and secondly, that the 
resignation of Count Matsukata, though proxim- 
ately caused by disagreements among his col- 
leagues, is really due to the fact that the people 
of the empire are no longer willing to endure 
clan government, and have attacked it unspar- 
ingly. So the Count cannot accept without 
first determining his policy, and obtaining the 
concurrence of his colleagues. Otherwise, how- 
ever able or experienced he may be, he cannot 
maintain the position long. According to the 
history of the past, Count Ito's usual plan is to 
emerge when the world is at peace, and when it 
shows signs of disorder to transfer his re- 
sponsibilities to some one else’s shoulders and 
calmly look on. But such a practice ought to 
be abandoned. now, as a real statesman alone can 
settle the present troubles, and there is no man 
in the empire but Count Ito capable of the task. 
WHEELED VEHICLES IN JAPAN 

Tue Statistician gives some interesting figures 
about the number of wheeled vehicles in Japan 
and their value :— 
Number of carriages for carrying 

people (nori ai basha) 
Value of above... 
Number of passeng: 





2,817 


ss 777492 yen 
S for canvying 


















goods 25,635 
Value of above ......4. 205,080 yen 
Number of jinrikisha . tee 181,664, 
Value of above . sess 2,906,024 yer 
Number of hand-carts, ws 714,580 
Value of above ..... 2,858,320 yen 
Naniber of ox carts 10,038 

403.520 yer 

Total uumber of wheeled vehicles 934.784 


Total value of wheeled vehicies ... 7,151,036 yen 


It will be observed that the Stafistician values 
each stage carriage (nort-at-basha) at 276 yen, 
an astoundingly liberal estimate as it seems to 
us, Certainly forty or fifty yen would build the 
best of the terrible conveyances that ply in the 
suburbs of Tokyo and on some of the principal 
country roads. Doubtless the tram-cars and 
omnibuses raise the average, but then there are 
not many of them. The average value of a 
Jinrikisha, we see, is put at 16 yen 
THE FIVE HUNDRED RAKAN PICTURES. 

Some time ago there was talk of a great sale of 
pictures by a temple in Kyoto which had fallen 
into pecuninary difficulties. The story did not 
obtain much credence at the time, butit is now 
repeated by the Féjf Shimbun with very full 
details. The temple in question is Daitoku-ji 
of Murasaki-no in Kyoto. Its debts having ac- 
cumulated to a sum of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand yen, some method of clearing them off 
had to be found, and no better way presented 
itself than to dispose of a set of pictures of the 
five hundred Disciples of Buddha—the Ahrats— 
which had been in the possession of the, temple 
for several generations. It is not stated by 
whom the pictures were painted. Probably the 
artist's name is not known, for in the case of 
the vast majority of the pictures preserved in 
Japanese temples tradition is entirely silent as 
io the painters’names, and since neither name nor 
mark was ever written on sacred pictures, there 
isno way of identifyingthe work except by internal 
evidence. We have never before heard of this 
wonderful set of pictures, but it is plain that 
they must be held in very high esteem to com- 
mand such a price. The priests, before putting 
them on the market, were obliged, of course, to 
obtain the sanction of the authorities, and when 
the application was received, official reference 
was made to the Bureau charged with the duty 
of inspecting and keeping a record of public 
heirlooms throughout the empire. The Bureau 
replied that the pictures had been placed by it 
in the third class, and that the proposed price 
did not seem too low. Much regret was ex- 
pressed by the Governor of Kyoto that such 
a unique set of paintings should be sold, 
but the circumstances left no choice, and 
permission was accordingly given, The Yijé 
does not know exactly how much the temple 
received for the pictures, as, of course, there 
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were sundry commissions to be paid; but it as- 
serts that they were sold to an American mer- 
chant for a hundred and eighty thousand yen. 
We must confess to much scepticism about this 
figure. Two of the pictures are said to be 
missing, and thus the price paid becomes over 
360 yen per picture. There are very few Japa- 
nese pictures for which any foreigner would pay 
360 yen, and if any American merchant has dis 
bursed such a sum for a figure of an Ahrat 
painted after the manner of medizval Japan, 
we admire his enthusiasm more than his judg- 
ment. At all events it seems a pity that such 
heirlooms should be allowed to leave Japan. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS AND LOCAL 

JOURNALISTIC CHARACTERISTICS. 
We find it very entertaining to observe the 
hubbub made by a section of the local foreign 
press about the misconception into which we 
were betrayed by the Sf. James's Budgel's 
review of Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Chinese characteristics.” 
When we commented on the book we were 
careful to explain that we had never seen it, and 
that we based our remarks entirely on the review. 
Nothing could have been more misleading than 
the review. The book, as we know now from 
actual perusal, is admirable. It gives evidence 
of the keenest observation ; is delightfully writ- 
ten, and shows throughout a disposition to be 
fair as well as marked distaste to assume om- 
niscience. No one could have formed the small- 
est conception of such a book from the London 
journal’s review. The review conveyed only 
one impression, namely, that Mr. Smith was 
one of those self-sufficient ignoramuses who 
judge a whole nation by their superficial obser- 
vation of a unit's eccentricities or idiosyncracies. 
Nowa portion, if not the whole, of the book 
had appeared in the columns of the North 
China Herald, and had been praised by us at 
the time. Therefore, because we were misled 
by the review in the S¥. Fames's Budget, the 
Shanghai journal accuses us of “an extraordi- 
nary change of opinion.” How delightfully in- 
genuous on our contemporary’s part! An “ ex- 
traordinary change of opinion,” when we had no 
portion of the book before us on the second 
occasion, but judged it entirely, as we were care- 
ful to explain, by the S. Fames’s Budget's re- 
view! Had we said that the London journal’ 
review distorted Mr, Smith into ‘‘an ignorant 
prig who does not hesitate to base monstrously 
ridiculous generalizations on his own equally 
monstrous ignorance,” whereas we knew him 
by his book to be a wholly different kind of 
person, none of our gentle and ingenuous 
critics would have made any protest. But un- 
fortunately we did not know Mr. Smith's 
book; we had never heard his name in con- 
nection with any work on Chinese charac- 
teristics ; and we were not aware that he was 
the author of the essays in the Worth China 
Herald. Our sole mistake was that we failed 
to recognise the Shanghai newspaper's very 
clever, very fair, and very open-eyed anonymous 
contributor in the Mr. Smith of the London 
journal, And we defy anybody to have identi- 
fied the two without previous knowledge. One 
local journal alleges that we had ourselves re- 
viewed Mr. Smith’s work. That is an untruth, 
The North China Herald says that it sent us a 
copy of the work, Perhaps so, but we never re- 
ceived it, And what a storm in a tea-pot the 
whole thing is! Good for Mr. Smith, however, 
We are sure that he has forgiven us, being, as 
we take it, a shrewd as well as an observant and 
witty man. We wish that he would write a 
brochure about local journalistic characteristics 
in the East. 





MR. MORTIMER MENPES. 
Tuz Dowdeswell Gallery, in New Bond Street, 
says a recent issue of a London journal, has 
opened with a pretty little collection of some 
sixty paintings and drawings of Venice by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, whom many of us remember 
in connection with his visit to Japan seven 
years ago. Very pleasing to the eye is the 
soft colouring of the architecture which cha- 
racterises the greater portion of the pictures, 


though one cannot help ‘lO nearly 
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all partake so much of the character of minia- 
tures. Probably the exhibit which will claim 
most attention is a fine architectural study of 
St. Mark’s (No. 14), lit up by the soft light of 
closing evening, and judiciously placed so as 
to afford a most pleasing contrast to its neigh- 
bour (No. 15), which represents the southern 
aisle of the same fine old building. The 
high altar of the same church also offers 
a fine subject, to which has been allotted a 
central position, though in the colouring na- 
tural truth would seem to have been somewhat 
sacrificed to effect. Although Venice, of all 
places in the world, offers to the: painter so 
many subjects peculiarly characteristic of itself 
and pre-eminently effective in their grouping, it 
is only in one or two small pieces, such as 
“Cannareggio” (No. 13), and ina pretty even- 
ing effect (* Chioggia,” No. 56), that the beaten 
track is followed, representations of charac- 
teristic, though not particularly picturesque, 
houses forming the bulk of the collection, which, 
however, for this very reason is perhaps the 
more worthy of a visit. 





THE SCHOOL OF SERICULTURE. 


Tue ceremony of conferring diplomas on the 
graduates of the Sericultural School at Nishiga- 
hara, Oji, took place on the 3oth ultimo, in the 
presence of his Excellency Viscount Sano, Mini- 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
Mr. Nishimura, Vice-Minister and other officials. 
Viscount Sano made the following speech to 
the graduates :— 


I congratulate you heartily, gentlemen, on having 
brought your studies to a successful termination and 
obtained diplomas of proficiency. I desire to take 
the opportunity of addressing a few words to you 
Rood and raiment are the two most necessary re- 
quisites of daily life, and garments may be made of 
cotton, wool, hemp, and so forth, but certainly the 
finest ‘material of all is sill, Silke is produced in 
various countries, but chiefly in China, Italy,and Japan, 
The quantity produced in Japan is’ small compared 
with the quantity produced in China—only about one 
half, A few years ago, however, when | was last 
abroad, it was only a fourth. Oursiik stands distinctly 
on a lower graie than that of Europe, not because 
our silk.worms or our muiberries are inferior, but be- 
cause our methods of sericulture are less skilful. The 
great staple which preserves our blance of trade is silk, 
and if care be given to methods of sericulture so as to 
raise the grade of the articie, very material results 
willensue, Suppose, for exsmple, that the price is 
increased twenty per cent, then on every hundred 
catties of silk sold there is an added gain of a hundred 
‘yen, approximately, so that the subject, as_you per 
‘ceive, is of the greatest importance. i trust, therefore, 
that you will devote the utmost attention to bringing 
about improvements in methods of sericulture as « 
matter of national interest. Remember, too, that no 
science or art can be thoroughly acquired by a single 
course of study, and above all that to apply in practice 
the knowledge obtained in the class-room is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty, Many a medical student 
graduates from the Imperial University, but very few 
indeed are the medical men that distinguish themselves 
in their profession. It is from thistime forth that you 
must work hardest and most earnestly. ‘To one other 
point I wish to direct your special attention. ‘The most 
necessary factor in all human enterprises is confidence. 
It will be your part to inculcate this truth upon the 
lower orders, to instruct them and lead them in the right 
way, so that they may value honesty and sincerity 
above everything, These are behests I would make 
to you, gentlemen, while congratulating you dn your 
success up to the present. 





























THE “KOKUMIN SHIMBUN ” AND COUNT 
KURODA. 

On the one hand, writes the Kokumin Shim- 
dun, there are ignorant fellows who attempt to 
thrust an unconstitutional argument down the 
nation’s throat; on the other, there are still 
more extreme folks who hope to organizea mili- 
tary party to fight against the Opposition 
under a constitutional government. If the 
people of the empire were to rise against them 
the influence and power of Satsuma would fall 
to the ground at one stroke. The older mem- 
bers of the Satsuma representatives ought to 
be held responsible for correcting the situa- 
tion. Therefore we hope that Count Kuroda 
will stand forth and strike down the sham 
heroes who are attempting to collect violent 
men, that he will lead the honest and peace- 
loving folks who refuse to enlist in the ranks 
of the Military Party, and that he will as- 
[e the Civil Party to form a constitutional 
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Cabinet. Count Kuroda is the only man suited 
for the post. He expressed his disapproval of 
official interference in elections; he dislikes the 
organization of the Military Party; and he has 
committed no political error lately. Besides, he 
is one of the most patriotic men in the empire. 
If he does not rise and give his aid, the doom 
of the Satsuma men is sealed, and he will be held 
responsible for the event. 





POLITICS. 
No light is yet distinctly visible on the political 
horizon. Long conferences are daily held by 
the elder statesmen, but the situation is one that 
requires much thought and many adjustments. 
Count Ito and Count Inouye will certainly not 
return to power unless they can see their way 
clearly to such a radical reconstruction of the 
Cabinet as shall not only guarantee it against a 
recurrence of the vicissitudes that have recently 
been experienced, but also give it strength to 
follow steadily the policy of independence which 
they rightly regard as the only prudent pro- 
gramme at present. It is too soon for the Go- 
vernment to identify itself with any political 
party for the take of securing support in the 
Diet. Such an alliance would signify nothing 
less then government by party, and Count Ito 
will certainly not take the lead in prematurely 
inaugurating that last stage of representative 
institutions, 
TAX ON DEALERS IN KEROSENE. 

We read in the Xo&kaé that it is in contemplation 
to impose a special tax on the dealers in kero- 
sene oil. There is at present no fiscal regula- 
tion applying to these traders, and the only 
resource has been to make them liable to the 
ordinary Business Tax. But the Tokyo journal 
asserts that a project of law on the subject is in 
course of preparation, and will be submitted to the 
Diet next session. Our contemporary adds that 
the amount annually realized by the tax would be 
over thirteen hundred thousand yen, but such a 
calculation is altogether perplexing. The value 
of the Kerosene oil imported into Japan has 
never reached five million dollars in any year, 
and how the retailers of that quantity of me 
chandise could be taxed to the extent of thir- 
teen hundred thousand dollars we fail to see. 








MORS SHIPWRECKED TUKKS. 
A TeELRGRaM from the Hakodate Police Authori- 
ties, says the Michi Nichi Shimbun, informs 
the Kanagawa Police that four more shipwreck- 
ed Turks have turned up in Kitami province, 
and that three of them are coming to this Settle- 
ment in the Sagamé Maru, Whether these 
men belonged to the same crew as the eleven 
cast-aways already in Yokohama, or whether a 
second Turkish ship has been lost off the Japa- 
nese coast, the police do not profess to deter- 
mine, but we should think it most improbable 
that two Turkish ships can have been in these 
waters simultaneously. It is certainly strange 
that no means can be found of communicating 
with the eleven Turks now in Yokohama, so as 
to learn their story. 





TOKUSHIMA. 
Anotuer terrible disaster is reported from Toku- 
shima Prefecture. During the recent typhoon 
a landslip occurred in the Otomura Division, 
blocking the course of a river and forming a 
lake, the waters of which gradually accumulated 
until the night of the 27th ultimo, when they 
burst their restraints.and spread over the Naka- 
kito Division, swamping several hundred houses, 
including the post-office, local offices, police- 
station, a temple, and so forth. Several lives 
are said to have been lost, and the district now 
presents the appearance of a sea. 








THE RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE. 
M, Scuévircn, formerly Russian Representative 
in Japan, has been appointed Minister to Portu- 
gal, and the Minister from the latter country, 
Mr. Michael Hitrovo, has been nominated to 
represent Russia at the Court of Japan. This, 
of course, is the reverse of promotion for M. 
Schévitch, Russia's interests in Portugal being 


of a_wholly insignificant character, while her 
nal from 
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interests in Japan are very substantial. M. 
Hitrovo was’ Russian Diplomatic Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt from 1882 to 1886, 
From that post he proceeded, as Minister 
Jenipolentiary, to Roumania, where be served 
until 1891, being then transferred to Lisbon. 
He possesess Court rank, 











THE WORLD'S FAIR AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
FOR JAPAN. 

In a leading article, published in a recent issue, 
the F471 Shimpo draws attention to the fact that 
the Chicago Exhibition will afford Japan a 
splendid opportunity for bringing to the notice of 
foreigners generally, the many attractions which 
the country offers to the tourist. The indirect 
benefits of the Exhibition appear to our contem- 
porary likely to prove of far greater moment to 
this country than the trade in Japanese products, 
and works of art and industry. The object 
which exhibitors should set before them is to 
create the impression that a country which 
can send such exhibits as are displayed on the 
stalls must have a great deal that is worth seeing. 
To attract tourists to Japan should be one of the 
highest ambitions of exhibitors. The ij? is of 
opinion that special steps should be taken to 
bring Japanese scenery, architecture, art, and 
various modern improvements calculated to 
show the enterprise of the nation, to the notice 
of foreign observers. It advocates the appoint- 
ment of ageats, whose special duty it shall be to 
furnish information to intending tourists respect- 
ing hotels, railways and a variety of other matters, 
Such agents should make a point of circulating 
pamphlets and advertisements in railway trains 
and other places of resort. If, as the F#/f anti- 
cipates, the Exhibition is the means of causing a 
large influx of tourists, then our contemporary 
advocates that measures be taken for the diver- 
sion and amusement of foreign visitors. Special 
Exhibitions should be held for their benefit, 
steamers should be ready to go on excursion 
trips, and so on, Japan’s highest interest, argues 
the Fiz, lies in making herself betier known. 
Already foreigners are wont to speak of this 
country as a Paradise. No visitor who comes to 
these shores goes away disappointed. All that 
is needed is to increase the number of visitors a 
hundred fold. The coming Exhibition offers a 
grand opportunity for during this, and our con- 
temporary insists on the importance of making 
the fullest use of it. 











MR, GLADSTONE’S RYE. 


Tue injury inflicted on Mr. Gladstone during 
his visit to Chester has an exceedingly comical 
side, When the missile struck the Grand Old 
Man, he fell back in his carriage and said to 
Baron Halkett who was riding with him, “ It 
was a cruel thing to do. I hope some notice 
will be taken of it.” Notice enough was taken 
of it. Mr. Gladstone might have been pretty 
confident of that. The papers were full of the 
occurrence the same evening, and on the next 
morning (Sunday) the following singular scene 
took place in the City Temple :— 

The Rev. Dr. Valmage, of New York, had been an- 
nounced to preach, and not only was the vast building 
densely crowded in every part, but many thousands gathered 
outsive in the street besieging the doors and unable to gain 
admission. Before the Sermon was proceeded with the 
Rev, Dr Parker saii it was reported, but he huped the 
report was exagverated, that Mr. Gladstone had been 
bintally assaulted whilst addressing an open air meeting at 
Chester —(Hisses, and cries of  Shame.”) The report was 
that some one in the crowd had thrown a missile which 
struck the aged statesman, and injured one of his eyes. 
This outrage, added Dr. Parker, would be universally 
execrated, and by none more than by the best class of the 
tight hon. gentleman's political opponents.—( lear, hear.) 
It was an infamous act. Be Me, Gladstone’s political» 
niuns right or wrong, that was not the way to oppose him, 
—(Hear, here.) As’ an audience they revresented many 
opinions, but they represented only one decency and one 
humanity —(Cheers.) He condemned the outiage as 
mean, cowardly, and damnable. If those present shared 
this opinion, would they indicate it by standing up? In 
resp inse to this invitation the entire congregativn, number- 
3,000 oF 4,000 persons, instantly stvod up. the service 




















ing 
was then resumed. Subsequently the Rev, Dr. Talmage 
said:—I agrer with what Dr. Parker has said in regard to 





the infamous attack upon one of y:ur political leaders, 
and n about 24 hours you will hea: a loud thunder of indig: 
pation rolling back from America.”—( hers.) 


This big congregation standing up to protect 
the interests of decency and humanity, and 
these “loud thunders of indignation rolling 
back from America” seem slightly out of pro- 
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portion to an incident which was nothing worse 
than a woman throwing a gingerbread nut. To 
be sure it was described as a “hard nut”— 
gingerbred nuts generally are—and to be sure 
Mr. Gladstone himself said that he had ‘never 
seen a woman throw with such spite and energy.” 
But still, after all it was only a woman and only 
a gingerbread nut. And the climax was reached 
three days later when the following letter ap- 
peared in Zhe Times :— 


Sir,—Friends of Mr. Gladstone will be gla! to know 
that the lady who threw the gingerbread at him in Chester 
is one uf bis most ardent supporters. Far from intending 
to insult him, she only attempted to give some outward ex- 
pression of her frenzied admis ation, 

T could give you her name and address, but she is so 
utterly overwhelmed with the consequences of her reckless 
zeal that it would be cruel to add to her sufferings. 


Yours truly, 











FREDERICK DRESSER, 
Chorlton-hall, near Chester, June 30. 

So the spitefully energetic female became a 
“lady,” whose ideas did not range beyond 
the amenities of friendly support. Instead of 
“huzzahing” or waving her hat, she threw a 
delectable article of food at the Grand Old Man 
whom she so ardently loved, without the smallest 
suspicion that great preachers and big congre- 
gations would be denouncing her the next morn- 
ing, and that the fall of her gingerbread nut 
would cause a “loud thunder of indignation to 
roll back from America.” 





THE INAUGURATION OF THE PARCEL POST 
SYSTEM, 

Ir will be remembered that a bill authorising 
the inauguration of the parcel post system, ela- 
borated by the Department of Communications, 
was carried through both houses of the Diet 
during last session, and received Imperial sanc- 
tion. The public are naturally anxious to 
know when the new regulations are to go into 
force. From a note in the Wichi Nichi Shim- 
bun we gather that the Department of Commu- 
nications finds itself without the necessary funds 
for carrying out the measures decided on. The 
sum required being over 400,000 yen, the 
Finance Department has been applied to, but 
has expressed its inability to meet such a 
demand with the means at its disposal. The 
Department of Communications has hitherto 
intended to open in October next some 50 
parcel post offices. In many cases this would 
have involved the erection of new buildings, or 
the enlargement of those already in existence, 
and the incurring of various transport expenses. 
The Department finds that its original pro- 
gramme must be curtailed for the present, and 
itis now officially stated that there is a proba- 
bility that parcel delivery will be confined to 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto for the first few 
months, or even that Tokyo alone may fora 
while reap the benefit of the new reform. 





BESIDE A GRAVE. 


Acorrgsponnent of the Worth China Daily 
News, writing from Kiukiang, says — 


Lhave recently seen a curious sight in the country, 
and one that is not often to be seen, I think, and that 
is a man who has taken a vow to watch three years at 
his mother’s grave. ‘The old Lsdy diesi last November 
and was buried as usu«l on the side of a neighbouring 
hill in the family burying place. When the remains 
had been consigned to the earth the son declared 
that he would not leave the grave for three years, and 
so far he has been true to his word. ‘The neighbours 
took upon themselves to provivie for his wants and a 
subscription list was statted, ten piculs of rice b 
contributed by his relatives and thise who knew him. 
‘amilies take turns in preparing his food and bringing 
it to him. Others brought straw and poles and made 
aude hut for him large enough to contain himself 
and the grave of his muther I went to see him when 
he had already been at his self-.prointed tasle nearly 
seven months, and I shall not soon forget the sight 
and smell! Around the hut there were three well kept 
graves, those of his father, brother and wife, and inside 
that of his mother. | opened the bundle of straw and 
twigs which does duty as a door and had a look at 
him, and worse thon that, had smell of him, During 
the three years of his watching he does not wash hin. 
self at all : the straw upon which he lies is wot removed 
he does not change his clothes Ull the time has expired 
he does nut come out of the little place for any cause 
whatever, he speaks to none except perhaps accasic 
ally, and then only briefly to his nearest relatives. He 
spends the time muttering prayers. and burning incense 
11 the head of the tomb, along the length of which he 
is stretched, ‘he hut is not high enough to allow him 
















































to stand upright, and only a few feet longer than him- 
self, One can faintly imagine the foulness of such a den 
and the condition of an unshorn human bei fier such 
an existence t what he will be ike at the end of the sum- 
mer I cannot weil understand, It dues not seem pos- 
sible that a man should be able to live through three 
years of such horrors, none but a Chinaman could do 
it; his training will tend, however, to fit him for 
such a trial. If he survives the three years he will 
be highly honoured, the officials will go in state and 
receive him and report the matter to the Chrone, and 
he will receive from the Emperor's hand a board con- 
taining four characters lauding his virtue. He may 
also receive some small official preferment and will 
thus be well provided for. The natives say that, al- 
though he is alone on the hillside among the graves, 
no ghosts or devils will interfere with hin, and 
poisonous snakes will not come near him. I can well 

















believe that even these scourges would avoid such 


avictim! The natives did not think, in reply to my 
question, that fleas and other vermin would leave him 
quite alone! People were not quite sure, some of 
‘hem at any rate, what his motives were ; some said, 
significantly, that he knew what he was doing. There 
was not very much to do, and at the end of three years 
g at the grave, being fed by his friends, he would 
likely enough find a comfortable support for the rest 
of his natur+l life. ‘The filial motive may have been 
the one that weighed the least. 


THE TOKYO RICE BXCHANGE. 

Tue recent inundations and the damage caused 
by them to rice-land naturally effected the 
market and produced a rise in the quotations 
for rice. Speculators took advantage of the oc- 
casion to push the price still higher, with the re- 
sult that many buyers who were not in among 
the “bulls” saw themselves threatened with 
heavy loss, if not ruin, The excitement ran so 
high on the 3rd instant that an assault was 
committed on one of the most active of the 
“bulls,” and it is said that the police barely 
succeeded in saving him from the hands of his 
assailants, Subsequently the Exchange was 
closed by order, and business continues to be 
suspended. A threatening letter is reported to 
have been sent to the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce by a party of men who 
promise all kinds of terrible things unless speedy 
steps are taken to check these speculative deal- 
ings in rice. Evidently the old faith in official 
omnipotence still survives in Japan. 




















A WHIRLWIND AT ASAKUSA. 
SevERAL vernacular papers report that on Tues- 
day afternoon, at about half-past three, a violent 
whirlwind was felt at Asakusa, which lifted the 
roofs of 10 houses and filled the air with shin- 
gles, tiles, and dust. It commenced at No. 15, 
Uma-michi, Hatchome, and swept over the se- 
venth and eighth wards of the same street. No 
one seems to have been seriously injured. The 
commotion caused by the materials carried up 
into the air drew a vast concourse of people to 
the spot, who were under the impression that 
a fire was raging in the vicinity. A party of 
sosh# actors, who were reciting in the third storey 
of the Ichimura-za when the whirlwind carried 
the roof of a neighbouring building away, were 
greatly alarmed, and with a shout left the build- 


ing in a body. 











SHOCKING INCIDENT. 

A most shocking incident is reported from 
Ibaraki Prefecture. Two or three days ago, 
a large fishing junk drifted ashore in Isohama 
Bay. Surprised at her apparently helpless 
condition, the people of the locality went on 
board, and found no less than thirty men lying 
dead. Further examination revealed a pot in 
which the last meal of the unfortunate sailors 
had been cooked. It contained the remains of 
a stew made of a shell-fish called Nagarami- 
dai and onions, There is nothing poisonous 
about these ingredients, but the only way of ac- 
counting for the men’s deaths is that they had par- 
taken of some poisonous mater. It is appalling 
to think of a whole ship's crew of thirty souls 
suddenly meeting their fate in such a manner. 





DEATH OF MISS BARRIE. 

We regret very much to announce the death 
of Miss Barrie, daughter of Mr. W. Barrie, 
Superintendent Engineer of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company. The young lady, a bright 
and beautiful girl of fourteen years, was on 
her way to England in charge of her Aunt, and 
being taken seriously ill at Singapore, expired 
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there on the morning of the 5th instant. Noth- 
ing could be sadder than the death of a much 
loved child thus separated from her parents, 
with whom the sincerest sympathy will be felt 
in their great sorrow. 


A LAW COURT'S WORK IN JAPAN. 
A RECORD of the cases tried by the Tokyo Local 
Court during the first half of this year shows 
that the hands of that tribunal must have been 
keptremarkably full. The criminal cases brought 
before it aggregated no less than 2,289, of which 
2,203 were decided, being an average of about 
15 per diem. The civil cases numbered 2,072, 
and of these judgment was delivered in 1,733 
instances, being an average of about 11 daily. 
Thus, from January to June, the daily average 
of cases decided was 26. Of course the Tokyo 
Local Court has several sections, in all of which 
Judges are constantly sitting, but this record is 
not unworthy of note for all that. 








THE ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Ur to yesterday evening the number of Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo British residents who had 
registered their votes at this office in connection 
with the elections in the United Kingdom was 
192, divided as follow:— 

Conservatives 
Liberal Unionists, 
Liberals ... 














Total ... 
We trust that as such a substantial beginning 
has been made, other residents will follow the 
good example as quickly as possible, 





THE CARGO OF THE “NORTH AMERICAN,” 
Tue cargo on board the North American was 
shipped by the following firms :—Messrs. Otto 
Reimers & Co., camphor 1,336 cases, 2,000 
cases of Camphor oil, and 1,500 bales of rags ; 
Messrs, Browne & Co., 3,930 bales of matting ; 
Messrs. Lucas & Co., 00 bales of matting; 
Messrs, Vantine & Co., 1,080 cases curios; 
Messrs. Tuska & Co., 343 cases curios; and 
Messrs. Witkowski, 69 cases of curios, besides 
820 bales of matting and 343 cases of curios 
shipped by various Japanese.— Hyogo Mews. 








JULY THUNDER. 
Ir appears that July distinguished itself among 
recent years by its terrible thunder storms, The 
News Agency reports that during the month no 
less than a hundred and twenty places were 
struck by lighting ; that over fifty people were 
killed, ten injured, fourteen rendered insensible 
but without any evil consequences, and six 
horses and oxen destroyed. This is a cruel re- 
cord, The Japanese may well place lightning 
second in their list of things to be feared. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1894. 

Aw Imperial Ordinance has been issued an- 
thorizing the postponement of the Industrial 
Exhibition which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be held in 1894. This measure was 
evidently inevitable. It would have been im- 
possible for the people to make any adequate 
preparations for an exhibition at home in 1984 
after exhausting their energies upon the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. 








THE NEGOTIATIONS B&TWESN KOREA AND JAPAN. 
Tue News Agency reports that the Japanese 
Government has signified its willingness to ac- 
cede to Korea's wishes with reference to the 
Quelpart fisheries, but in return has submitted 
certain counter-proposals to Korea. What 
Japan has asked for we are not told, but the 
‘Agency says that Korea’s answeris to be brought 
by an envoy who has already set out from Séul. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Tue Official Gasetie announces that His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor has been pleased to nomi- 
nate Inspector General of Hospitals, Dr. Takagi 
Kanchiro, and Mr, Nishimura Ryokichi, to be 
members of the House of Peers. The House 
will gain materially by the presence of such a 
distinguished and active expert as Dr. Takagi. 





Mr. Mayxicut, who has interested himself in 
the Turks and had given them temporary em- 
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ployment, informs us that he has at present no 
more work to which he can put them, but that 
they will shortly be sent home. He begs on 
behalf of the unfortunates to thank the commu- 
nity for the sum subscribed towards their pass- 
age money—$177.80. Of this Mr. Mankichi 
has placed $1oo in the hands of the Police, and 
a like sum will be handed over to them on the 
Turk’s account as soon as the fund reaches that 
amount. 


FATHER COOKE. 
A WELL-KNOWN character has just died in India, 
namely, Father Cooke, Military Roman Catholic 
Chaplain at Poona. He was seventy-two years 
of age, was educated at Stonyhurst, was one of the 
earliest graduates of the University of London, 
and acted as tutor to the real Sir Roger Tich- 
borne. 


A NEW MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
As was anticipated by the vernacular press, Mr. 
Yasuba, hitherto Governor of Aichi Prefecture, 
who was placed on the Retired List on the 2nd 
instant, has been nominated by the Emperor a 
member of the House of Peers. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
e + 

The Ministerial question almost monopolizes 
the attention of the metropolitan papers. What 
had for some time been feared has actually 
come to pass, even more early than had been 
expected, namely the fall of the reconstructed 
Matsukata Cabinet. Five of the Ministers, 
Counts Oki and Goto, Viscounts Enomoto 
and Sano, and Mr. Kono, remain at their 
posts. But instructions having been directly 
given by the Emperor to Counts Ito, Kuroda, 
Yamagata, and Inouye to consult together as 
to the formation of a new Cabinet, the Mi- 
nisters left behind by Count Matsukata at 
present occupy an extremely awkward posi- 
tion, It was at one time supposed that 
they would resign in the event of the retire- 
ment of their Premier, but it now appears 
to be their intention to remain in office until the 
conference of the four Kuromaku statesmen 
shall have reached a certain stage of progress, 
The latter statesmen meanwhile are daily confer- 
ring together, but as yet nothing is known as to 
the results of their meetings. There are several 
circumstances which may very probably cause 
considerable delay before a satisfactory basis 
can be elaborated for the organization of the 
new Ministry. In the first place, Count Ito or 
any other statesman about to assume the duties of 
the Premiership, must previously make himself 
pretty certain of the hearty co-operation of his 
colleagues as to the essential points of the policy 
he desires to pursue. But the greatest difficulty 
lies in the management of the Military party, 
which is at present inconveniently aspiring and 
influential. This party, however, as we have 
already pointed out, lacks the first essential of 
party efficiency, viz., a competent leader. Con- 
sequently, after offering some provoking em- 
barrassment to Counts Ito, Inouye, and Kuroda, 
it is expected that the leaders of the party will 
finally yield to the guidance of these statesmen. 
Count Ito does not appear to be particularly de- 
sirous of becoming Minister President, but the 
whole vernacular press, with the single excep- 
tion of the Xokéar, regard him as the in- 
evitable chief of the new Cabinet. The Kokkat 
looks to Count Inouye for a solution of the 
Ministerial problem. In our contemporary’s 
opinion, he is exactly the kind of man to 
assume the direction of affairs at a juncture 
like the present, where the qualities chiefly re- 
quired are decision and courage. 








* 
ane 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun, writing on the 
same subject, observes that the resignation of 
Count Matsukata under the circumstance was 
unavoidable. With reference to the Ministers 
who still remain in office, our contemporary 
thinks it but proper on their part to resign 
as soon as the new Minister President shall have 
been determined, so as to leave him entirely 
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free to select his colleagues. As to the appoint- 





ment of a new Minister President, the Michi 
Wichi lays stress on the importance of selecung 
a statesman specially fitted to carry out a pro- 
gressive policy. The Minister President, who- 
ever he may be, must be released from all 
responsibility for the measures undertaken by 
his predecessor, and must, moreover, be allowed 
full scope for carrying out'a new and thorough— 
going policy. Our contemporary, however, re- 
grets to say that some influential men are now 
endeavouring to restore the lost prestige of clan 
influence. There are also signs of a determin- 
ed attempt on the part of certain soldiers to 
meddle in politics. The Michi Nichi further 
hints that some are so weak as to be a drag on 
their friends and cd-operators. The statesmen 
now confering about the solution of the knotty 
problem are reminded of these difficulties, and 
urged to seek such a solution as shall hold good 
for many years to come. 


* 
ee 


What is most noteworthy about the present 
Ministerial crisis, is the circumstance that the 
Fiyu-lo and the Kaishin-to leaders have evinced 
a strong and active interest in the issue at 
stake. The Opposition politicians appreciate 
the importance of keeping in check the grow- 
ing influence of the Military party. It was 
owing to this sentiment that they manifested 
open sympathy with Count Goto and Mr. Kono 
in these Ministers’ brief struggle with Viscounts 
Takashima and Kabayama. The Radicals and 
Progressionists, especially the former, are in- 
clined to give their support to the group of elder 
statesmen represented by Count It. The Ziyu, 
the Radical organ, lias declared its party’s wil- 
lingness, not indeed to support, but to cease 
from opposing, the Government, should Count 
Ito and his fellow-thinkers return to power and 
follow an enlightened policy. The Kodumin 
Shimbun advises the Opposition to declare what 
sort of Ministry it desires to have formed ; for our 
contemporary fears that, if things be left to take 
their own course, the Military party is likely 10 
obtain the upper hand. The Radical and the 
Progressionist parties have re-called to the capi- 
tal most of their leading members who were on 
lecture tours throughout the country, Mr. Suzuki 
Manjiro, a Radical member of the Diet, is said 
to have visited Marquis Tokudaiji, the Grand 
Chamberlain, to acquaint him with the wishes 
of his party about the character of the new Cabi- 
net. Mr, Suzuki's object was no doubt to con- 
trive that the matter should reach the ears of the 
Emperor. 





* 
ane 


The whole press is united in condemning the 
conduct of military men at the present juncture. 
The Nippon and the Hochi Shimbun are spec 
ally noted for their straightforward censure of the 
interference of soldiersin politics. The conduct 
of such meddlers is declared to be a disgrace 
to the country and to their profession. The 
Hochi advises Counts Ito, Kuroda, Yamagata 
and Inouye to keep themselves high above the 
level of these troublesome officers and, by re- 
maining firmly united, to hold the latter under 
their control. 








* 
a 


The Radical organ, the Jryu, affirms that 
certain statesmen make no secret of an inten 
tion never to part with the power which they 
wrested from the House of Tokugawa at the 
point of the bayonet, unless they are forced by 
similar means to yield it up. It is no doubt 
true, we read, that the four clans of Satsuma, 
Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen wrested the admini- 
strative power out of the hands of the Shogunate 
by force. But the time has irrevocably passed 
when force is required to effect a transfer of 
political power from one set of men to another, 
Under certain conditions, the Radical organ 
would not hesitate to recognise the necessity of 
a revolution; but it can never approve the 
threatening and warlike views attributed to 
the above statesmen. It then proceeds to 
dilate upon the evil of military interference 
in politics. Men of the Army and Navy 
ought to confine their attention entirely to the 
question of the country’s protection. If they 
do so, there will be no more danger of their 
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defensive measures being seriously thwarted by 
the people. The Yiyu professes to be deeply 
disquieted by the assertion that the Army and 
Navy being in the possession of Choshu and 
Satsuma respectively, the portfolios of these 
apartments must of necessity be occupied by 
officers of the two clans. If such be the case 
with the two branches of the Service, it is 
idle to look for the completion of any effective 
system of national defence. Our contemporary 
earnestly hopes that the crisis may create men 
capable of thoroughly re-organizing the Army 
and the Navy. 








* * * 

The cowardly attempt to blow up Count 
Okuma and Mr. Kono has caused some excite- 
ment in the capital. The Opposition papers 
are greatly exasperated about it. They have no 
manner of doubt that the culprits belong to the 
official party. From the elaborate manner in 
which the appliances were constructed, they 
arrive at the singular conclusion that at the 
bottom of the affair there must be men occupy- 
ing a high position in society, and they call upon 
the police authorities to exert themselves to the 
utmost and never rest till the last person im- 
plicated in the matter has been arrested. De- 
teclives are omniscient enough to record the 
most trifling words and actions of the poli- 
ticians of the Opposition, If they bring to 
bear upon this case even a fraction of their 
usual sagacity, they will find it easy to track 
out the real offenders. But the Opposition 
journals are not without misgiving ; for they say 
that there have been instances in which the police 
authorities showed themselves singularly incap- 
able of bringing culprits to justice. The case 
of the threatening letter to Count Ito is cited as 


a recent instance of the mysterious failure of]s 


the police. It was rumoured that the latter had 
been traced to a certain high quarter and that 
the Authorities found themselves utterly helpless 
to deal with the real offenders. Now again, 
various extravagant stories are circulated as to 
the authors of the nefarious plot against the 
life of the Home Minister and the leader of the 
Kaishin-to. Several innocent persons are the 
subject of suspicion ; and in justice to them, if 
not to others, the Authorities are recommended 
to take their usual prompt and effective measures 
to expose the real offenders, whoever and wher- 
ever they may happen to be. 





. 
ane 

The recent inundations of course receive 
much attention from the Metropolitan papers. 
The press in general, especially the Opposition 
papers, are loud in calling upon the Authorities 
to succour localities such as Okayama, Toku- 
shima, and Hyogo, where extraordinary da- 
mage has been sustained, The Mainichi Shim- 
bun, a Progressionist journal, thinks that in 
some respects the effects of inundations are 
more disastrous than those of earthquakes ; for 
in the latter case injuries are generally confined 
to life, buildings, and personal effects, whereas 
in the former the damage falls most heavily 
upon cultivated land. Our contemporary has 
no doubt that the Governors of the three Pre- 
fectures mentioned above will convene the Local 
Assemblies and seek their consent to disburse- 
ment from the Agricultural Distress Relief 
Fund, But that source of aid being quite in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of the crisis, 
recourse must be had to the Treasury. The 
Local Assemblies of these Prefectures are urged 
to institute accurate investigations into the re- 
quirementsof the situation, and make full reports, 
so that the Authorities in Tokyo, as well as the 
general public, may be able to obtain a clear 
notion of the extent of the injuries. All this dis- 
play of unprecedented zeal on the part of the 
Opposition press is not unnaturally regarded as, 
in some degree, an attemptto remove the discredit 
attaching to the policy of obstruction pursued 
by the Diet in the matter of earthquake relief. 


* 
ae 


The Kokumin Shimbun complains that, with 
annual appropriations of from 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 yen for riparian improvements ever 
since 1882, more has not been done to prevent 
disastrous inundations like those which recently 
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took place in several localities. Our contem- 
porary urges the importance of carrying out 
a more thorough-going and effective system 
of riparian improvement, It hopes that a pro- 
ject embodying some such system may be 
presented to the Diet on the earliest possible 
opportunity. But it does not notice that the 
Radicals and Progressionists refused to vote 
money for the survey of rivers in the first and 
second sessions of the Diet. 
ate 

The Fiji Shimpo repeats its advice to the 
Government about the importance of diverting 
the attentien of the people to Korea, It sees no 
other possible means of extricating the nation 
from the present entanglement in domestic 
politics. At the same time, it is careful to 
observe that it does not mean to recommend an 
armed invasion ot the peninsular Kingdom. 
What it professes to mean is, that the Japanese 
Government should, by peaceful means, support 
the independence of Korea, and thus indirectly 
safeguard the interests of this empire. A curi- 
ous way, this, of engrossing the attention of 
hot-headed politicians! No one capable of 
reading between the lines can fail to understand 
the ¥éj1's real meaning, especially after a peru- 
sal ‘of its previous article on the same subject 
already noticed in these columns, Be that as 
it may, however, we follow our contemporary 
alittle farther. To the objection that there is 
not a statesman in this country capable of being 
entrusted with such an undertaking, the ijt 
replies that a great man is not needed. What 
is required is prompt and decisive action. If 
the ball be once set rolling, it will go on of its 
own accord, and the whole nation must, as an in- 
evitable result, unite to push the programme to a 
Truly the Fijé is delight- 
fully disingenuous as well as ‘startlingly frank 
in this matter. 





* 
ee 


The Eastern Radicals (To-yo Fiyu-to) area 
puzzle. For our own part we believe, as we 
have stated more than once, that they are a co- 
terie of determined adventurers on the look out 
for some opportunity to bring about an inter- 
national complication in the direction of Korea. 
The Kokkad thiuks that their object is to become 
the pioneers of socialism in this country, to 
which belief itis led by the circumstance that in 
theirrecently issued manifesto they lay stress upon 
“the protection of the poor labouring classes.” 
If their object is to be the friends of the poor, they 
have struck a field in which there is wide scope 
for the development of any party. Perhaps they 
are well adapted to be the friends of the poor, 
being themselves accustomed to the hardships 
of life. But at all events, we read, they had 
better keep in mind that the labouring classes 
in Japan are self-respecting and well conduct- 
ed, notat all like their confréres of the West. 
The Eastern Radicals have therefore a unique 
opportunity to evolve a socialism of ideal purity, 
a thing far more lovable and respectable than 
the socialism of European countries. They 
are wamed against stimulating the labouring 
classes to institute such wild wars against 
capitalists as are waged by the socialists 
of the Occident, Instead of attempting any- 
thing like that, they are advised to better the 
position of their would-be protégés by establish- 
ing saving banks for them, by encouraging them 
to organize some joint enterprizes, and by open- 
ing free schools to educate their children, If 
the Eastern Radicals are chivalrous enough to 
protect the labouring classes, they will receive 
the cordial support and cdoperation of hundreds 
of young men who, after receiving a fine educa- 
tion, now discover little scope for the exercise of 
their energy. The Kokkai does not seem par- 
ticularly confident as to the Eastern Radicals’ 
ability or inclination to take such a noble line 
of action, But it does seem very confident 
about the possibility of an ideal socialism in 
Japan. May we all live long enough to see 
these grand consummations, Christianity puri- 
fied and re-habilitated in Japan, Art recalled 





from errant routes into the path of perfection,| 


and socialism idealized. Young Japan promises 
them all, and Young Japan has at least the 
strength of '‘self-conceit, 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
See Sage 

Proofs daily accumulate (if they were need- 
ed) that the intellectual side of religion is that 
which has the strongest attraction for the Japan- 
ese mind. The discussion of the month about 
revivals, for instance, indicates a decided lack 
of appreciation of the emotional in religion. In 
other Christian countries they do not talk about 
the best way of having good revivals ; they have’ 
them. The slight hold which Buddhism has 
upon the educated classes is another instance. 
The best part of Buddhism is its esoteric part 
(in which, we venture to say, it offers more to 
the speculative intellect than Roman Christi- 
anity, its greatest rival among the humbler 
classes) ; and yet this inner core of Buddhism 
is practically ignored by those who alone can 
understand it. Again, we learn that many of 
the students of one of the Kyoto Buddhist col- 
leges are thinking of entering the Doshisha, and 
similar movements, backwards and forwards, 
among the scholars of the different Christian 
thelogical schools, are too well known to need 
chronicling. How could this phenomenon oc- 
cur, if it did not rest on a special sensitiveness 
to intellectual points of a religion and a relative 
dullness of the emotional nature, the faith to 
believe, which never permits such restiveness ? 
One cannot help noticing also the absence of 
discussions of practical ethics—sanitary mea- 
sures, charity, etc.—which fill such space in 
Western religious journals. At the same time 
we find the beginnings of a debate over the 
question whether emotion is the essential ele- 
ment of religion,—an indication, perhaps, of a 
consciousness of the quality which we have 
spoken of above. The New Buddhism we have 
uot heard of at all for two months. Mr. Kana- 
mori’s book of last year took well in less time ; 
and it is to be presumed that, if the educated 
classes have not declared for the New Budd- 
hism (the only real hope for that cult) in the six 
months that have past, they will not do so atall. 

. 


Ome 

Inthe Rikugo Zasshi (Congregational)—which 
we could not notice last: month—Mr, Yokoi 
gives us two timely articles. “Religion and 
Science” is the title of the first. Alluding to 
the days when Draper's “ Conflict of Religion 
and Science” raised such doubts, he declares 
that the controversy then raised has now almost 
ended. Religion and science are recognized 
not to be in conflict. They express two different 
but co-existing aspects of human nature, Re- 
ligion is the higher: it is the sum of all philo- 
sophy. The Bible is not religion. It is an 
important book for the religious life; but it is 
not religion itself. We do not need to believe 
the scientific truth of every assertion in the 
Bible. The religious idea is common to all 
humanity, and may be seen in all quarters of 
the world, Science leads us to Religion; but 
there is no reason why we should set the two in 
contradiction, The second article is called 
“‘ The Religion of this Life.” * There is a mode 
of thought, very common with religious people, 
which, so to speak, places the centre of gravity 
at quite the wrong point. This world is a 
miserable, sinful place, they say. Our only 
hope for happiness lies in the future life. Our 
chief aim is to escape the judgment of God and 
to learn to live amid our sinful surroundings in 
expectation of future bliss. Now such an atti- 
tude toward the present life is entirely errone- 
ous. It is founded on a mistaken idea of the 
Old Testament. It can be easily proved that 
that Old Testament regarded the present life as 
that of chief and direct importance. Give up 
the idea that the present world is essentially 
sinful and unhappy. The most important thing 
for the Christian is to combat that notion, and 
to preach the worth and beauty of the world in 
which we have been placed. 

* 


* 

In the same journal Mr. Ukita replies at 
length to the criticisms of Mr. Barnet on Japan. 
We published last month a brief notice of these 
criticisms. First, says Mr, Ukita, Mr, Barnet 
opines that the Japanese are not over-pious, but 
are light-hearted and frivolous. Now the first 
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is true enough, but the second quite incorrect. 
History refutes Mr. Barnet’s statements, Con- 
servatism, loyalty, obedience, appear on every 
page of Japan’s records. These are serious and 
solid qualities. The past is the mother of the 
present ; Mr. Barnet knows neither the first nor 
the second. Again, the Japanese, we are told, 
lack a genius for invention. This is true enough 
of the past, we admit. But perhaps things may 
change in the future. Again, Mr. Barnet says 
that the Japanese do not know true sorrow 
(hiai) ; the absence of deep piety prevents them 
from sympathizing strongly with those oppress- 
ed with sorrow; in Japan's history there is no 
hell, no Puritans. ‘The first part of this state- 
ment is not justified in Japanese history. The 
poor and oppressed have ever found friends to 
come to their aid. Justice and friendship have 
been among the virtues highest prized. As to 
the other part of the statement, that there have 
never been Puritans in Japan, this is perhaps 
true; but then there never were in England 
until Christianity came. Japan may yet produce 
men of fervent piety and religious earnestness. 
Lastly, Mr. Barnet says, ‘When the last 
day comes, let it be remembered that Japan 


never had Moses and the prophets.” If 
Mr. Barnet means that Japan never had 
men who were as religious as Moses or 


who taught the people of a future life, he is 
easily answered by the names of Shinran, Nichi- 
ren, Kusunoki, Confucius. Buddhism, Shinto- 
ism, Confucianism,—religions teaching lofty 
principles of loyalty and obedience—have made 
Japan what it is. Mr. Barnet cannot ignore 
these great qualities,—qualities of which every 
Japanese is proud. One may still claim credit 
for all that is due to these, while admit- 
ting that the Japanese people must look to 
Christianity for the supplementary qualities of 
piety and faith. In the same journal Professor 
Ono gives us a very disappointing article (if 
we consider his abilities and opportunities and 
his long silence) on “ Moral Statistics of Japan.” 
The thesis is thatthe modes of law-breaking 
differ in different countries according to the 
church of different peoples. In Japan the 
figures show the most frequent offences to be 
stealing, gambling, cheating, quarreling ; crimes 
of personal violence and sexual crimes are far 
fewer than in the West. The very inadequate 
explanation is then offered that in the West 
material prosperity creates luxury and self-in- 
dulgence, and hence leads to sexual crimes. 
The possibilities of the subject are entirely 
missed in this article. 








. 
ae 


In the Kiristukyo Shimbun (Congregation- 
alist)“ Revival” is the topic of one article. 
Though men are rational beings, their acts rest 
on the emotions ; Religion, most of all, is emo- 
tional, A religion without feeling is a religion 
without life, Unitarians and Calvinists are not 
fond of giving play to the feelings and there- 
fore do not care for revivals. But the most im- 
portant thing about religion isthat it should be 
living, and to be living it must flow from the emo- 
tions, Many influential religionists have lately 
shown their dislike of revivals and have laughed 
at those who talk of them. Butin reality it is the 
evil results, not the revivals themselves, that they 
deplore; and no doubt the results often are not 
desirable ones. Nevertheless revivals are as 
necessary for religious life as wind is for ships ; 
only the stimulus should be a steady -one, not 
dying away fitfully. In another number Mr. 
Uchimura writes on “ Rational Revivals.” There 
were times when science was young, and scho- 
lars were content to admit that the earth was 
made suddenly and in the space of 6 days—in, 
other words, when catastrophism, or the opera- 
tion of forces irregular and unusual, was an 
accepted doctrine. To-day catastrophism is 
rejected. First the seed, then the stalk, then 
the fruit, says the Bible. The progress of the 
spiritual nature can be no less gradual and re- 
gular than that of the physical. Nothing goes 
by starts and jumps; in everything there must 
be order. Revivals produce excess of feeling, 
which often mislead and cannot be relied upon. 
We should learn from the Bible that all spiritual 
progress, in order to be real, must be gradual. 
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The Sabbath question comes in for treatment 
at the hands of two acknowledged leaders. Mr. 
Yoko has just finished a series of articles in the 
Kiristukyo Zasshi, in which the subject is 
treated historically, and in the concluding article 
he deals with ils practical aspect—the observ- 
ance of Sunday in Japan. In the time of the 
Old Testament, it was seen, the purpose of the 
day was for rest only. Under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, on the other hand, worship 
and praise were the chief purposes, though rest 
was also included. The observance of Sunday 
cannot be the same in every countiy or even in 
all parts of the same country. Much must 
depend on the habits and character of the 
people. The main. object is spiritual refresh- 
ment, Hence there should be as far as possible 
rest from physical labour. For such places as 
hotels, steamers, etc., there cannot be complete 
rest; but we should strive for as much rest as 
possible. Mr. Harada’s essay dealing with the 
same subject is entitled “The Use of Law.” 
There are two sorts of men,—those who use 
law and those who are used by it. We are not 
the servants of law, but its masters. The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. It is the spirit, not the letter of the 
law that is binding upon us. 

* * * 

Mr. Matsumura, in the Xértstukyo Shimbun, 
wishes that Christianity could acquire a stronger 
position before the public. The Christian 
workers have given their chief attention to the 
poor and humble. They have exemplified the 
Christlike virtue of benevolence and humility. 
But they must now turn their attention to the 
powerful and official classes. Many of those 
high in office have opposed Christianity, falsely 
charging it with inculcating disloyalty. ‘The 
most important thing now for Christianity is to 
come forth and work publicly, acquiring a 
dominant influence in politics, trade, and all 
other departments of national life. In the 
Gokyo (Methodist) Mr. Yamada, writing on 
“The Influence of Christians,” rebukes be- 
lievers for condoning the covetous and grasping 
ambition of the politicians. To-day the politician 
worships only Self; and it is time for Christi- 
anity to set itself openly and resolutely against 
the evils which so disgrace our politics. 

* * * 

In Shinré (German Liberal), Mr. Minami 
writes interestingly on “ What is Experience?” 
Beginning with the saying of Protagoras, “ Man 
is the measure of all things,” he traces the views 
of various philosophers in succeeding ages, thus 
leading up to his own conclusion, that experi- 
ence is the source of all right judgment. Mr. 
Maruyama discusses ‘The Progress of Chris- 
tianity.” Progress is the law of all things, and 
not the less of religion. To-day the New Bud- 
dhism and Liberal Christianity are proving the 
continuity of this law. Christianity, as well as 
the opinions of Christians about the Bible, have 
differed in every age, but to-day we find that 
the unvarying tendency is with greater know- 
ledge, to greater liberality. In the Jiyu Kirt 
stukyo Zasshi (Universalist) the subject of 
Cruelty to Animals continues to be the subject 
of correspondence, and the movement seems to 
be progressing. “Modern Morality” is the 
subject of a writer calling himself ‘“* Kyokusen 
Gyofu,” who rebukes those hypocrites who use 
religion as a cloak for various misdeeds. In 
Shukyo (Unitarian) a certain “Bando” writes 
on the ** World-Haters.” There is a class of 
people who believe that a higher Power controls 
and predestines events annulling free will. and 
effacing the distinction between right and 
wrong, They are overpowered by the sense 
of fatality, and they cannot see the world in any 
other aspect. Such people are to be shunned. 
They do no good inthe world. The sum of 
their philosophy is that they do whatever they 
are impelled to do,—that is, what they wish. Let 
us avoid a religious belief which binds us to 
seek conclusions. Mr. Minami, writing on 
“The Church and Believers,” deplores the pre- 
sent backward condition of the Church, and 
recommends as a stimulant a more thorough 
acquaintance with Church history, Other articles 
are “The Religious Life ;” “The Condition of 
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Educational Science ;” and ‘The Contest of 


Different Nationalities. 






* 
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In the Seikyo Shimpo (Greek Catholic) Mr. 
Owada writes on “The Great Force,” meaning 
Christianity. His article is a defence of Chris- 
tianity from some recent attacks. Some of its 
opponents have said that it does not recognize 
the fundamental ethical duties of man; and 
have quoted in support the Bible passages about 
Christ coming to bring not peace, but a sword, 
about setting father against sons and mothers 
againstdaughters, etc. No doubt these passages, 
taken as they stand, may convey to the super- 
ficial reader an idea that Chiristianity's purpose 
is to dissolve the bonds of social life. But the 
real meaning of the words, and the whole import 
of Christianity, to those who are willing to re- 
flect, is an utterly contrary one. Those who 
declare that Christianity ignores the great ac- 
cepted ethical relations are simply ignorant of 
what they are talking about! Another writer, 
describing “ Pious Heroes,’ claims that the heroes 
of all nations—Washington, Buntensho, Kusu- 
noki, Justinian, etc.—have been truly religious 
men. 











* 
ans 

From Buddhist journals we have two of the 
usual notes,—the revival of Buddhism from its 
present apathy, and the decline of national 
morality. In Gogoku, appears an article ** What 
shall we do tor Buddhism?" There are two 
great forces in the religious world, Buddhism 
and Christianity. Until recently each pursued 
its course in its own domain without a rival. A 
collision has now occurred, and Christianity has 
seemed at first to get the upper hand. Butthis 
must by uo means be taken as proof of the 
superiority of Christianity as a religion, Its 
superficial success is due purely to better 
methods of work. If Buddhism will discard 
its old-fashioned methods, and take up the task 
with a will, it can win the day, Let more re- 
gard be paid to the real needs of the people. 
Let us preach down to their intelligence, not 
over their heads. There is no reason why the 
better doctrine should not prevail, if properly 
taught, In the Buktyo (‘Tendai Buddhists), 
there is also some very good “ Advice to Budd- 
hists.”. The writer first describes the impres- 
sions of a recent tour in the Occident, incident- 
ally remarking that Christianity seemed to him 
to be at its best in the United States ; and 
then takes up the subject of the weakness of 
Buddhism in Japan, and its failure to raise up 
religious heroes in the present day. The cause 
of this weakness, to his mind, lies in the neglect 
of the popular religious needs. “The preachers 
do not preach down to the people. They merely 
say: ‘Buddhist doctrines are very profound ; 
in fact you ordinary people could not under- 
stand them without a great deal of study. We 
will tell you Buddha’s sayings; but you cannot 
understand them ; simply remember them and 
do what we say.’ Under such instruction, what 
can be expected? The people know that if 
they do evil they will go to hell (jigotu), if 
righteousness, to heaven (gokuraku) ; but of the 
real truths of Buddhism they are quite ignorant. 
Tyield to none in my devotion to Buddhism. 
It is the best religion in the would, as all the 
world will one day confess. But at present its 
disciples are as one who hasa sharp sword, and, 
ignorant of its use, cuts only his own flesh 








* 
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The Zaishakyo Zasshi (Shinto) has perhaps 
received some encouragement to enlarge its 
scope, for it appears with a new and ambitious 
title, “ Fu-cho Shin-shu,” “ New Magazine for 
the Harmonizing of Manners and Customs.” 
The purpose, under the new management, is de- 
clared to be, “ to set forth the true principles of 
Shinto, to increase the lustre of the national 
name, to make plain the relations of superior 
and inferior, to increase loyalty, to foster the love 
of national independence, to revive the spirit of 
patriotism, and to increase the prosperity of the 
country.” The new editor's hopes are indeed, 
in the words of Camillo, a 

“ Foundation piled upon his faith,” 
which will need to be strong. 
riginal from 
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THE KOREAN QUESTION. 


i Sees 
HE Japanese public is subject to peri- 
odically recurring fits of alarm about 

the situation in Korea. The invariable cha- 

racteristic of these fits has hitherto been 
that they pass away as quickly as they are 
caused easily. The present case, how- 
ever, seems to be an exception, in this, and 
some other important respects. The event 
that aroused the public attention was the 
attempt to blow up the Tat WON-KUN's 
palace at Sdul. A month has passed 
away since that singular incident began to 
be discussed by the vernacular press, and 
yet journalists do not seem to have said 
their last word on the subject. What is 
remarkable about their writings is an 
entire unanimity of view as to the ge- 
neral nature of the policy to be pursued 
by Japan towards Korea. Papers of all 
kinds—Opposition, Government, Indepen- 
dent—are agreed that the time has arrived 
when some decisive step must be taken 
by Japan in respect of the Peninsular 
Kingdom. They all urge the Government 
at once to resolve upon a resolute policy 
calculated to effectually safeguard the 
interests of this Empire. Because of this 
unanimity of view, and because of the 
pertinacity with which a strong policy is 
advocated, we think the matters worthy of 

Not unnaturally the vari- 

ous journals are reluctant to give plain 

utterance to their sentiments on a de- 
question. 


special notice. 


licate international Speaking 
broadly, however, to secure Korea, even 
by force, from falling into the hands of a 
third power, seems to be the dominant 
idea of the vernacular press. But as to 
the method of attaining that end, there is 
a conspiracy of silence. The Mainichi 
Shimbun, a Progressionist organ, stood 
for some time alone in touching this aspect 
of the question. Its opinion, as we noticed 
in a recent weekly summary, was that 
Japan should combine with China and pro- 
tect Korea against the aggressive designs 
attributed to Russia. ‘he Japanese Go- 
vernment was advised to send at once an 
Ambassador to Peking for the purpose of 
arranging matters with the Chinese Go- 
vernment. 
speaking essay was published by the 172 
Shimpo, an independent journal, whose 
characteristic manner of treatment attracts 


A few days ago, a more plain- 


special attention. 

The ¥ij¢ commences by reviewing the 
present state of Japanese domestic poli- 
tics. It finds that the juncture is fraught 
with serious danger to the peaceful pro- 
gress of the country. Sooner or later, it 
will become necessary to introduce a 
system of government by party. But for 
the present nothing could be more danger- 
ous than to deliver the reins of power 
into the hands of the young politicians of 
the Opposition. The Government must, 
by all means, hold out as resolutely as 
possible against the Opposition. The Op- 
position, on the other hand, seems to be 
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resolved to make a business of harassing 
the Administration, and the political strug- 
gle bas thus reached such a point that it 
is altogether impossible for the Govern- 
ment to carry out any undertaking of 
national importance. From such an un- 
happy state of affairs, the ¥2j¢ sees only 
one path of escape; namely, to divert 
public attention in a foreign direction. 
Our contemporary cannot agree with those 
who advocate the colonization of the 
South Sea Islands as a means of attaining 
that object. Such a policy “ would be too 
commonplace to turn the nation’s mind 
from domestic politics.” It is to Korea 
that Japan has to look for salvation. The 
Fiji does not necessarily mean that war 
is to be made upon the Peninsular King- 
dom; but it evidently knows well that 
nothing short of war can serve the purpose 
in view. It was to Korea, we read, that the 
great Kibo looked for the same purpose 
immediately after the Restoration, when 
the statesmen in power were puzzled what 
to do with the vast numbers of fighting 
men. The peaceful abolition of the clans 
and the establishment of a conscription sys- 
tem a few years later fortunately made it 
unnecessary to carry out the plan of Korean 
invasion. But had not these measures prov- 
ed successful, it would have been necessary 
to plunge into a continental war. Itis not 
exactly an invasion of Korea that the 2/1 
now advocates, but such a course of pro- 
cedure as might possibly lead to that re- 
sult. Apparently our contemporary agrees 
with the Mainichi Shimbun in urging the 
necessity of an alliance between Japan 
and China against Russia, Supposing such 
an alliance to have been formed, the Go- 
vernments of the two countries must, be- 
fore everything, remove from the Tientsin 
treaty the provision which requires either 
country to seek the consent of the other in 
order to send troops to Korea. Such a 
stipulation might dangerously inconveni- 
ence both empires in the event of an emer- 
gency. In the next place, both China and 
Japan, acting in unison, should endeavour 
to settle the feuds between the rival fac- 
tions in the Korean Court. Should not 
these factions prove amenable to friendly 
mediation, open support is to be given 
to either of them, so that strength of ad- 
ministration may be secured. In the third 
place, Japan must strive to guide the 
Korean nation in a new career of civiliza- 
Special endeavours should be made 
to assist Korea in reform of all kinds. If 
it be deemed necessary, Japan should sup- 
ply her neighbour with the capital required 
for progressive undertakings on some good 
security. Moreover, in certain districts 
of the peninsula, more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants are said to have 
crossed the frontier into Russian territory. 
Efforts should be made to fill up the gap 
by planting a Japanese colony in those 
districts. In carrying out this course of 
policy, it may perhaps, says the 9iji, be- 
come necessary to move troops, and that 


tion. 





would serve to effectually divert public 
attention from fruitless struggles in inter- 
nal politics. 

There is something charmingly frank 
about these utterances. History offers 
numerous examples of foreign wars under- 
taken under pressure of domestic compli- 
cations, but we doubt if any leading journal 
in any country has ever been found to 
openly advocate such a remedy, and to 
carry its advocacy to the length of indicat- 
ing the actual scene of proposed enterprise. 
But the Fi/f Shimpo is nothing if not out- 
We remember how it recom- 
mended official tolerance, and even en- 


spoken, 


couragement, of Christianity as a_poli- 
tical device, and we remember, too, how 
greatly it was misunderstood and how 
roundly it was abused by several critics on 
that occasion. It will be misunderstood 
and abused again now, and perhaps with 
better reason. For though we interpet 
it to write simply in the sense that the 
state of a country’s domestic affairs must 
always exercise a strong influence on hér 
foreign policy, and that the Japanese 
energy which refuses now to be restrained 
within convenient limits at home, might 
be advantageously directed abroad, many 
people will decline to acquit it of immoral 
and incendiary writing. Be that as it may, 
however, there is no denying the fact that 
such a state of public feeling as now exists 
in Japan, furnishes a strong incentive to 
activity abroad. The notion is in no sense 
new to us. We discussed it two months 
ago, and expressed the opinion that the 
foremost statesmen of the early AZezj7 era, 
were they now alive, would probably re- 
scue themselves from the embarrassments 
of party pressure and parliamentary turmoil 
by means such as the elder SAI1GO would 
fain have resorted to twenty years ago. 
HIDEYOSHI saved the situation under simi- 
lar circumstances by planning and proceed 
ing to execute a vast scheme of foreign 
conquest, the preliminary step of which was 
the invasion of Korea. IyeyAsu resorted 
to the subtler device of inaugurating a 
system which, on the one hand, gradually 
paralysed the martial spirit of three cen- 
turies’ growth; on the other, closed all 
avenues to that spirit’s effective ebullition. 
Saigo would have followed HIDEYOSHI'S 
example, but circumstances proved too 
strong for him, and the great rebellion in 
which he lost his own life supplied the 
vent which he had desired to find abroad. 
Oxuma, guided by the same instinct of 
statesmanship, encouraged the Formosan 
expedition. Ifit be true that history re- 
peats itself, we cannot wonder at the pre- 
valence of such a tone as the vernacular 
press now adopts. Happily the control of 
affairs is in the hands of men not likely to 
bow too quickly under the pressure of do- 
mestic difficulties. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


= 4 
OKOHAMA and Tokyo are showing 
singular apathy about the proposal 

to record votes in connection with the 
general elections in Great Britain. Kobe 
has taken up the matter, and already a 
number of votes have been cast at the 
office of the Kode Herald, but up to the 
present time barely a score have reach- 
ed us. It is evident that to telegraph a 
partial result to London would be a futile 
kind of performance. There must be a 
tolerably universal expression of opinion 
if the numbers may be regarded as repre- 
sentative. We confess that we find dif- 
ficulty in understanding the indifference of 
the British community in such a matter 
It is true that the votes of residents in the 
East cannot directly affect the result of the 
elections. But surely some influence would 
be exerted upon public opinion at home 
were it rendered quite apparent that HER 
MAJESTY’S subjects in the Orient are over- 
whelmingly in favour of one side or the other. 
Hongkong has shown itself emphatically 
Conservative, and in Kobe, out of 79 votes 
recorded up to the evening of the goth 
ultimo, 66 were Conservative ; 3 Liberal- 
Unionist ; and 10 Liberal. Thus far nearly 
every vote sent to usis Conservative, and we 
have very little doubt that Lord SALISBURY 
would receive a sweeping majority if the 
Settlements in Tokyo and Yokohama were 
polled. Why not let the fact be known, 
then? If circumstances deny us the pri- 
vilege of taking an active share in the 
politics of the old country, that is no man- 
ner of reason why we should aid those ad- 
verse circumstances by effacing ourselves. 
It has been suggested that the advantage 
of representation in Parliament ought to be 
extended to the British Colonies, and as- 
suredly nothing could be more unjust or 
unpractical than that a place for example, 
of Hongkong’s wealth, importance, and po- 
pulation should be entirely unrepresented 
in the House of Commons, while nearly 
every petty borough in Great Britain 
sends a member of its own choosing to 
Westminster. We do not entertain the 
smallest doubt that this is an anomaly which 
will be redressed ultimately. 
British commerce be said to be properly 
represented in Parliament while no mem- 
sit in the House to make known 
look after the 
of the pioneers of commerce, the men 
who conduct it thousands of miles away 
from home, and who devote their lives 
to finding new markets for it in distant 
lands? Judged by the test of property, 
education, or even numbers, the Bri- 
tish communities in Japan are entitled to 
claim parliamentary representation, and if 
they care—which, being Britons, they 
assuredly do—to push that claim, the 
best possible way is to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the political party which can 
count on their support. Be that as it 


may, however, it would certainJy be no 
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small feather in the cap of the Conserva- 
tives to know that every community of 
British subjects outside the United King- 
dom supported them, and there should be 
no doubt that all of us are sufficiently loyal 
to go to the trouble of registering a vote 
for the purpose of affording such a measure 
of moral aid to the party in which we believe. 
A very small trouble it is too—merely 
to write one’s name inside an envelope, 
with the letters C., L.U., or L. Names of 
course would not be published, but only 
All the local English papers 
will doubtless be glad to receive and re- 
cord votes, and if the final results are sent 
to Baron ReuTer’s Agent, we may assume 
that he will telegraph them to London. 
Let us make the effort. 


numbers. 


THE YOKOHAMA PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





See 

HE half-yearly report of the Yoko- 

hama Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany for the period ending June goth, shows 
a distinctly discouraging state of affairs. 
The Company has made a loss of over 
$3,700 on the half-year, and it owes more 
than fourteen thousand dollars. The Chair- 
man of Directors, in presenting the ac- 
counts, complained that, in consequence 
of the method adopted in compiling them, 
they showed a worse state of affairs than 
the reality, inasmuch as a portion of the 
money actually received for subscriptions 
and advertisements had been placed to the 
credit of the second half of the year, and 
therefore did not appear as an asset in the 
first half. 
read with surprise by business men, we 
imagine. If an artizan undertook to carry 
on a certain work for a certain sum during 
a year, he certainly would not think of 
striking a balance between the total sum 
and his expenses during the first half-year. 
Obviously the proper method of stating 
his position at the end of the first half-year 
is to determine the difference between a 
moiety of that sum and the aggregate ex- 
penses incurred during the six months. 
Were the Chairman’s plan adopted, the 
accounts for the second half-year would 
make a sorry showing, since whereas the 
work of composing, printing, and furnish- 
ing newspapers and of publishingadvertise- 
ments, contracted for during the previous 
half-year, would have to go on regularly, 
there would be no income to set against 
the cost of performing it. So well is this 
understood that any one purchasing a 
newspaper deducts from the price the value 
of all work, in the nature of supplying 
copies to subscribers or inserting advertise- 
ments, which, though already contracted 
and paid for, has not yet been accomplished. 
There is no fault to be found with the 
method of compiling the accounts of the 
Printing and Publishing Company. A bad 
result has to be shown, and they show it 
fairly and squarely, A bad result, indeed, 


This complaint will have been 
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statement of accounts since the Company 
started, and the question is, cana good 
result be looked for at any time during the 
next few years. We do not think so. 
Naturally we cannot be expected to sympa- 
thise very deeply with the troubles of the 
Company. It was started, according to 
the open avowal of one of the chief pro- 
moters, with the intention of “killing the 
Japan Mail.” We are not vain enough 
to suppose that no other object presented 
itself to the promoters, but certainly that 
was one of their objects, and they set about 
its achievement in a manner at once frank 
and flattering, namely, by imitating the 
Mail. They enlarged their daily sheet so 
as to equal the size of ours; they issued a 
weekly edition on the lines of ours, and they 
reduced their price to the same figure as ours. 
In fact they went into the fight openly, 
and since they would have been pleased 
to crush us, it is permissible for us also to 
be pleased that they have not succeeded. 
But it has thus far been a contest without 
any unsightly or exasperating features, 
and we have no consciousness that its re- 
sults have warped our judgment. We do 
not speak under the influence of temper 
or bias when we say that from the very 
outset the whole enterprise seemed to us 
colossally mistaken. Its dimensions were 
altogether beyond the range of journalistic 
capabilities in Yokohama. We never could 
conceive under what impulse a number of 
shrewd business men could be found to 
set a value of $55,000 on any local foreign 
newspaper published in this Settlement 
and circulating in Japan. One-third of the 
money would be considerably in excess of 
the value of any such journal. Yet not 
only was $55,000 given for the Fapan 
Gazette, but debentures to the extent of 
$11,000 more were subsequently issued, 
and a debt of over $13,000 was incurred 
to a bank, so that the paper now repre- 
sents a total sum of $78,649. The thing 
is laughable. It reads like a kind of ro- 
Three years ago, if such figures 
had been set betore any experienced 
merchant acquainted with the conditions 
of the foreign communities in Japan, 
he would have regarded them as an 
arithmetical jest. 
reality. Certainly the celebrated meeting 
of 1890 must have created a species of 
vertigo in some quarters. It was a meet- 
ing with the original purpose of which 
everybody sympathised ; for no foreigner in 
Japan would have been willing to surrender 
Consular Jurisdiction unconditionally? But 
the information submitted to the meeting 
was altogether misleading, as events have 
amply proved; the resolutions proposed 
and passed were clumsily constructed, ex- 
aggerated, and illogical ; and the speeches 
made by those duly appointed to propose 
them contained errors and misconceptions 
that discredited the whole demonstration, 
But because we ventured to point out all 
this, we were called a great many ugly 
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certain quarters that nothing short of 
slaughtering the Mail could be regarded 
as a satisfying result. Business considera- 
tions seem to have been cast to the winds 
under the influence of this sentiment. The 
only pity is that those whose heads were 
hottest could not be left to purchase a wet 
towel out of their own pockets. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there were distinctly clever 
features about their scheme. The idea of 
running a newspaper and a printing office 
under the egis of a Company in a place 
like Yokohama is excellent. Every share- 
holder becomes a warm supporter of the 
paper; endeavours to increase its circula- 
tion; is ready to ‘procure advertisements 
and printing for it, and furnishes it with 
information. It is easy to see how well 
this has worked in the case of the Fapan 
Gazette. Its accounts show that the daily 
paper's circulation does not reach 200 
copies, yet advertisers, whose first thought 
should be to insert their notices in a wide- 
ly circulating medium, actually carry them 
to the Gazette. Doubtless the shareholders 
were tempted originally by this specious 
feature of the programme, and having no 
conception of the real value of newspaper 





business in Yokohama, they consented 
to the preposterous figure at which the 
capital was placed. 
A folly perpetrated cannot be mended. 
But what of the future? Does it 
present any prospects? There 
should be no great difficulty in ans- 
wering the The Company 
has three sources of income: subscrip- 
tions, advertisements, and job-printing. 
Neither of the latter is capable of much 
expansion. Every year, 
competition becomes keener in the job- 
printing line, and we should say that if 
the Gazette fares as well hereafter in this 


The past is past, 


rosier 


question, 


every month, 


respect as it has fared in the past, it will 
be fortunate. As for advertisements, there 
are no more to be obtained than the 
Gazette already receives. There remains, 
then, the item of subscriptions only. If 
the subscription list could be trebled the 
paper would just pay its way 

any one imagine that three subs 


Does 
tibers 
can be obtained for every one now pos- 
sessed? Nothing of the kind is possible. 
There has been talk of the Company’s 
having put its hand to an enterprise the 
management of which it did not under- 
stand. We regard that as moonshine. 
No mystery 








nvolved in the conduct of 
a newspaper. Clever men of business, 
like those constituting the present Direc. 
torate of the Company, are perfectly 
competent to make a success of it if a 
But no men that 
ever lived could make a success of a Com- 
pany weighted with a capital, debts, and 
current liabilities four times as heavy as it 
can support. 


success is attainable. 
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MR. FJ. LOUREIRO AND HIS 
TRADUCERS. 
EE SEES: 

N the interests of the commonest justice 

we feel constrained to refer toa letter 
published by the Kode Herald over the 
signature of “One Aggrieved.” The letter 
contains a violent attack upon an absent 
man, Mr. J. LOUREIRO, formerly Partugu- 
 Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Japan. It pronounces him guilty of “a 
ameful act,” and declares that he 
“the subject of unanimous criticism and 
censure by all Portuguese subjects in this 
country.” The allegations upon which 
this charge is based must be repeated in 
detail for the sake of clear comprehension. 
Mr. Loureiro is accused of having sup- 
pressed, for his own selfish purposes, an 
ultimatum addressed through him to the 
Portuguese Government in May from the 
Japanese Authorities, to the effect that if, 
by July rst, a legally trained official were 








not appointed by Portugal to the post of 
Consul-General in Tokyo, Japan would 
consider that the clauses relating to juris- 
diction in the Treaty had been abrogated, 
and would herself assume the jurdisdiction 
for which Portugal had failed to make pro- 
per provision. ‘This communication, says 
the Kobe newspaper's correspondent, Mr. 
LourEIRO quietly put into his pocket. He 
neither wired its contents to Macao, nor 
did he mail the document itself, but kept 
it and carried it away with him from Japan, 
thus leaving his Government in ignorance 
of the important step contemplated by the 
Tokyo Authorities, and virtually contriving 
that his nationals should be deprived of a 
privilege which they valued highly, name- 
ly, the privilege of being tried by their 
own tribunals, With regard to the pur- 
pose for which Mr. Loureiro is supposed 
to have adopted this extraordinary course, 
we are not left in any doubt. At first, 
indeed, the correspondent talks of “ negli- 
gence,” but presently he adoptsa different 
tone, and roundly charges Mr. LourEIRO 
with “abandoning his post,” inthe hope that 
“the attitude displayed by the Japanese 
Government would compel the Portugu- 
him.” In 
ed all public 
considerations, and all considerations of 
duty and loyalty, to his own selfish in- 
terests. He “abruptly abandoned his 
post without taking the necessary precau- 
tions to protect the subjects of his Faithful 
Majesty :” he suppressed an official docu- 


ese Government to re-instate 
words, 





other he sacrifi 





ment of the gravest moment in order to 
precipitate a situation which might serve 
his own ends, and altogether he was guilty 
of conduct which “deserves the utmost 
censure his indignant countrymen can pass 
on him.” Such is the accusation of this 
correspondent. He caps it all by a sug- 
gestion, which he declares to be “ what the 
bulk of the Portuguese residents firmly 
believe,” namely, that this disgraceful pro- 
cedure on Mr. Louretro’s part was the 





result of “ some possible arrangement ” be- 


gle 


tween himself and the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Now we have no right, and cer- 
tainly we have no desire, to assume that 
“One Aggrieved” is deliberately mendaci- 
ous. We assume rather that he is the victim 
of gross delusions, and content ourselves 
with saying that the allegations made by 
him are a tissue of falsehoods from first to 
last. The story of Portugal’s action and of 
Mr. LourEtRo’s case is well known, but 
we must crave our readef’s indulgence to 
repeat it, being confident that they will be 
no less desirous than we are ourselves to 
refute a base calumny uttered against one 
who cannot be immediately heard in his 
vwn defence, and to clear away from an 
important international incident miscon- 
ceptions which altogether obscure its true 
character. In November last, Mr. Lou- 
REIRO learned privately that the Portu- 
guese Official Gazette contained an an- 
nouncement of the abolition of the Consul- 
ate-General in Tokyo. He had received 
no official intimation of any kind from his 
own Government on the subject, but he 
nevertheless considered it his duty tocom- 
municate the fact to the Japanese Govern- 
tent, whom he found equally uninformed. 
Mr. Lourerro, appreciating the import- 
ance of the juncture, took an unusual 
step. He asked the Japanese Government 
to depart from the ordivary routine and 
to address the Portuguese Government 
direct, because communications passing 
through him might lose something of 
theic force owing to his own interests 
being so greatly at stake. The Japan- 
ese Authorities admitted the justice of 
this suggestion, and thenceforth until 
the very eve of his departure from Japan 
in the following June, no official commu- 
nications of any kind were addressed by 
the Foreign Office in Tokyo to Mr. Lou- 
REIRO on this subject. A strongly worded 
telegram was, however, at once forwarded 
to Lisbon, via the Japanese Representa- 
tive at the Portuguese Court, protesting 
emphatically against the contemplated 
step, and pointing out that its effect would 
be to leave Portuguese subjects in Japan 
without any judicial arrangements which 
this Empire could regard as satisfactory 
or sufficient ; for, whatever false assertions 
may be published to the contrary, it is an 
undoubted fact, standing on official record, 
that the abolition of the Consulate-General 
in Tokyo removed the only authority under 
which judicial functions could be exercised 
in a reasonably efficient manner by the 
Portuguese Vice-Consuls at the out-ports. 
Failing to obtain any attentive considera- 
tion for this important telegram, the Japan- 
ese Government addressed a despatch to 
the Governor of Macao, setting forth the 
facts of the case in full detail, and request- 
ing him to telegraph to his Government in 
Lisbon. The Governor, replying, said 
that he had telegraphed as desired, and 
that any answer received should be com- 





municated to the Japanese Authorities. 
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without anything being heard from Lisbon, 
and we believe we are correct in saying 
that not another word on the subject 
reached Tokyo from Macao. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Loureiro had received an intimation 
from his Government.that his pay and al- 
lowances should cease from the end of 
March, Yet, so far from “abandoning his 
post,” as his traducer now alleges, he 
continued in Tokyo, and subsequently re- 
ceived another intimation that passage to 
Macao would be provided for himself and 
family, and that he should continue to 
discharge the functions of Consul-General 
until his departure from Japan. Under 
the circumstances, it was his plain duty not 
to linger in Tokyo, and he accordingly left 
on June 1st—left in absolute ignorance as 
to what steps, if any, the Japanese Go- 
vernment proposed to take. Immediately 
on his departure becoming an accomplished 
fact, that is to say, 





mmediately on the 
disappearance of any judical arrangements 
for the control of Portuguese subjects, 
Japan conveyed to Lisbon, through her Re- 
presentative there, adistinct announcement 





that, in view of the absence of such ar- 
rangements, she herself should assume 
jurisdiction from July 1st. This message 
was repeated towards the close of June, 
but still Portugal remained indifferent, 
and finally, on Jély 14th, Japan took the 
threatened step. It will thus be seen that 
Mr. Loureiro was never the recipient of 
anything like an ultimatum from Japan ; 
that he left this country without so much as 
being aware that things would take the 
course for which he is now falsely held 
responsible, and, in short, that every one 
of the accusations preferred against him 
by the correspondent of the Kobe journal 
rests on a basis of absolute untruth. We 
have nothing to do with Portugal’s action 
towards her servants, but it can scarcely 
be considered extravagant on our part to 
have expected that Portuguese subjects in 
Japan would have protested against an 
official of rank and considerable service 
being treated by their Government after 
a fashion unwarrantable even in the case 
of a menial. Assuredly, however, we 
should never have looked for any such 
expression of honourable sympathy had 
we imagined that a writer in the public 
press, professing to be the mouthpiece of his 
Portuguese fellow-nationals, could bring 
himself to fix upon his country’s Represen- 
tative the suspicion of having soldthe treaty 
privileges of the Portuguese community to 
the Japanese Government, and upon the Ja- 
panese Government the suspicion of having 
bought them. There are some charges that 
serve only todisgrace those preferring them, 
and this is one of them, It is not without 
reluctance that we devote space to the 
refutation of calumnies so contemptible, 
but it would be regrettable that the repu- 


tation of an absent man should be aspersed 
without protest, and that further falsehoods 
should be suffered to circulate about the 


THE NEW CABINET. 
Se 


HERE is very little doubt that Count 

ITo will consent to form anew Mini- 
stry, but of course it is not yet possible to 
predict the composition of the Cabinet. 
Counts Inouye and YAMAGATA are toler- 
ably certain to resume office. There was 
talk at first of the former becoming Mini- 
ster of State for Finance, but on the whole 
this does not seem probable. It appears 
more likely that Count INouyE will accept 
the portfolio of Home Affairs. The post 
of Minister of War would be most suitable 
for Count YAMAGATA, but the Department 
of Justice is talked of. Count Kurona is 
universally indicated as President of the 
Privy Council. This would be a strong 
combination. Count INOUYE was sum- 
moned to the Palace on the forenoon 
of the 2nd instant and had a long inter- 
the EMPEROR. Meanwhile, 
Count OKI, as the senior member of the 
Cabinet, has been instructed by His Ma- 
JESTY to assume the duties of Minister 
President pro ¢em.,according to the Regu- 
lations for the Organization of the Cabinet. 
Although we speak of Count ITo’s re- 
turn to power as almost assured, it must 
not be imagined that the situation is with- 
out complications. On the contrary, judg- 
ing by present prospects, many days, 
pethaps even weeks, will elapse before a 
settlement is evolved. As yet we can 
only conjecture. The serious element of 
the situation is the temporary ascendancy 
of the Military Party. Like begets like. 
It was not to be anticipated that the 
uncompromising attitude of the Oppo- 
sition could fail to educate a correspond- 
ingly strong determination to resist on 
the part of conservative members of the 
Government, who hold that every radi- 
cal attempt to extend the constitutional 
privileges of the people at this early period 
ought to beresisted by every possible means. 
An opportunity to obtain prominence and 
influence may perhaps have been afforded 
to the most resolute of these conservatives 
by the reserve of the elder statesmen, 
whose abstention from public affairs during 
the past two years has undoubtedly facili- 
tated the strife of hostile elements and the 
emergence of comparatively unknown men 
to places of power. Thus there is now a 
military party disposed to hold the breach 
by methods such as military men might 
be expected to choose. At the head 
of this Party are Generals TAKASHIMA 
and KAWAKAMI, Admiral NirEland others, 
men of ability and courage, whose strong 
point is their popularity and influence in 
the Army and Navy. 
that they enjoy the support of the Nation- 
al Unionists, with whom are Viscount 
SHINAGAWA, the former Minister of Home 
Affairs, and Count SAIGO, the darling of 
the troops. By this Party Count Matsu- 
KATA was compelled to resign, and we are 
sorry to hear it rumoured that he has taken 
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the interference exercised, and that he is 
resolved to turn his back altogether on 
politics for the nonce at all events. On 
the other hand, Count Iro is understood 
to disapprove not less strongly of the Mili- 
tary Party’s programme and methods. His 
present policy is absolute freedom from 
all party ties, and if he consents to form 
a Cabinet, it will only be on condition 
that every holder of a portfolio is free from 
connection with a political party. This in- 
volves at once the hostility of the Liberal 
Unionists as well as of the “ Stalwarts,” 
who have made common cause with them, 
and the question is whether such adjust- 
ments can be effected as will consist with 
Count Ito’s principles, or whether the 
reins of power must be handed over to the 
Military Party. We donot anticipate the 
latter contingency, seeing that the Party 
lacks the first essential of administrative 
competence, namely, a leader who could 
command some measure of support from 
But 
it will be seen from what we have said 
that the situation is uncertain, and that 
the elaboration of a wise compromise may 
involve considerable delay. These are 
difficult times for Japan. She is engaged 
in a great and complicated experiment 
which may well tax all the resources of 
her statesmen and the law-abiding quali- 
ties of her people. Shallow critics, in- 
capable of understanding, the situation, or 
too careless to study it, may point the 
hnger of scorn at her embarrassments, and 
say smart things about her changes of 
Government and the vicissitudes of her 
administrators. But she is doing what no 
other nation has tried before, and an atti- 
tude of sympathetic counsel would become 
foreign observers better than one of super- 
ficial and captious condemnation. 


the Sasshu and Choshu elements. 


PORTUGAL AGAIN. 


aR AEE 

T is astonishing that any English writer 

should be found to deliberately advance 
the plea that Japan has behaved ungene- 
rously to Portugal in treating her as she 
did recently. This is one of the charges 
preferred by the North China Daily News. 
Residence at a distance has probably pre- 
vented our contemporary from obtaining 
accurate information, for we observe that 
it makes several very erroneous statements 
in the context of its appeal to sentiment. 
It asserts, for example, that there is no- 
thing to prevent Japan from adopting 
towards all Powers employing merchant 
Consuls the same course which she has 
now pursued towards Portugal. Yet surely 
the leading Shanghai journal ought to 
have learned by this time that the question 
is not primarily one of merchant Consuls 
against trained Consuls. That is a ques- 
tion of great importance, doubtless, and 
we are ourselves of the opinion that any 
Power not providing properly qualified 
officials and properly equipped courts for 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of which 
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Japan has been deprived, should forfeit the 
privilege of retaining judicial control of its 
subjects or citizens in Japan. But that we 
repeat, is not the prime question between 
Japan and Portugal. After submitting for 
a quarter of a century to the abuse of mer- 
chant Consuls, it would ill become Japan 
to suddenly claim that such a system is 
inadmissible, and to demand its abolition 
within the,space of a few months. The real 
question has been stated with the utmost 
clearness; but we fear that it is a case of 
the old proverb, none so blind as those that 
will notsee. Portugal never has entrusted 
to her merchant Consuls judicial compet- 
ence such as could satisfy any reasonable 
standard of efficiency. The difference 
between her case and that of other Powers 
did not obtain recognition for the first 
time in 1892. It was recognised ten years 
ago, and made the subject of special protest 
on Japan’s part, the result of that protest 
being that at the Treaty Revision Con- 
ference of 1882, Portugal undertook to 
appoint a Consul-General in Tokyo. This 
is the important point of which the critics 
lose sight so persistently that we must 
assume them resolved not to see it. Much 
talk is heard about Japan’s high-handed 
attitude towards treaties, but not a word 
is said about Portugal’s having delibe- 
rately terminated a system to which she 
had pledged herself, and terminated it 
without even informing Japan of her inten- 
tion. That was in truth a nonchalant and 
cavalier-like method of dealing with in- 
ternational agreements. In 1882 Portugal 
acknowledged the inefficiency of her ju- 
dical arrangements and promised to ap- 
point a Consul-General in Tokyo. In 1886, 
a flagrant miscarriage of justice led to 
the discovery that, though having duly ap- 
pointed such a Consul, she had failed to in- 
vest him with competence sufficient to 
secure the very moderate degree of judi- 
cial efficiency for which Japan had stipulat- 
ed. Again in deference to Japan’s pro- 
tests, she then invested him with that com- 
petence, and at the same time she reduced 
her Consuls at the outports to the rank 
of Vice-Consul, making the exercise of 
their jurisdiction subject to the authority 
of the Consul-General in Tokyo. Thus 
for the first time Portugal inaugurated 
a system, not indeed comparable with the 
systems of Powers like Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and so forth, but at 
any rate on a level with the systems of 
other States employing merchant Consuls. 
And, it must again be noted, she inaugur- 
ated that system in the sequel of remon- 
strances officially addressed to her by the 
Japanese Government on two occasions. 
But at the close of 18g1 she removed the 
Consul-General, without conveying the 
slightest intimation to Japan, and without 
making any kind of provision to supply the 
iencies which had necessitated 
his appointment. Yet our Shanghai con- 
temporary ventures to affirm that no prac- 
tical change is made by the w ‘awal of 
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Mr. Loureiro.” Other writers, too, with 
misapprehension not less glaring, contend 
that Japan has nothing to complain of since 
the of Mr. Loureiro simply 
restores the state of affairs previously ex- 


removal 


isting. It is precisely to the restoration 
of that state of affairs that Japan ob- 
jects. She had succeeded in getting it 
reformed by international remonstrances 
1882 and 1886, and she naturally 
declines to be treated in 1892 as though 
those remonstrances had never been made 
at all, and as though the old faulty 
system might be restored at Portuguese 
convenience without a syllable of ex- 
planation or notice to the Government 
which had stipulated in former years against 
its continuance. Itis surely a marvellously 
irrational claim that Portugal should be 
held to have satisfied her obligations and 
discharged her duty because she quietly 
reverted to a system which by her own ad- 
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sion and action had been pronounced 
defective, and which she had agreed to re- 
form in compliance with the protests of 
Japan to 
trouble of even intimating her retrogres- 
All this has been stated 
before with the utmost clearness, yet the 
North China Daily News evidently does 
not understand it yet. Is our contem- 
porary disposed to understand it? We 
almost doubt it, when we find it advancing 


whom she did not take the 


sive intentions 


such a disingenuous argument as that 
“for twenty-two years after the treaty 
between Japan and Portugal was signed, 
there was no Portuguese Consul-General 
in Tokyo.” 
requires to be bolstered up by an inference 
drawn from Japan’s competence between 
1860 and 1882 to obtain international 
redress of a palpable wrong. Would not 
the opposite argument be much stronger, 
namely, that for nine years after the Con- 
ference of 1882, when Japan’s claims first 
received some measure of consideration, 
there was a Portuguese Consul-General in 
Tokyo, and that his appointment had re- 
sulted from Japan’s demonstration of the 
flagrant incompleteness of the Portuguese 
system? The plea ad misericordiam ad- 
vanced in Portugal’s behalf seems to us to 
be on a par with the above contentions. 


It is indeed a sorry case that 


Japan, we are told, has been high-handed ; 
she has “kicked” Portugal with impunity, 
and so forth. If there has been any high- 
handedness, it was on Portugal’s side, 
who would not even take the trouble to 











consult Japan, or to convey any intima- 
tion to her about a radical change of 
arrangements which had been originally 
made in consequence of Japan's repre- 
It is idle, if not contempt- 
ible, to accuse Japan of want of gene- 
rosity. When do we find that the conduct 
of Western Powers towards one another, 
and above all towards Oriental States, is 
swayed by feelings of generosity? Such 
a plea, were it advanced on Japan’s 
behalf, would be denounced as maudlin 
sentiment, but the very persons who would 
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sentations. 





be most forward to denounce it, do not 
scruple to employ it on the other side when 
it suits their purpose. Truly, the local cen- 
sors of this empire can only expect to be 
laughed at when they arraign an Oriental 
Power for failing to show generosity and 
philanthropy in its dealing with an Oc- 
cidental State. The Japanese may well 
reply, ‘let the Occident begin by setting 
the example.” Besides, these critics should 
be competent to perceive that from Japan’s 
point of view she has not done anything 
so very ungenerous or unkind to Portugal. 
She has substituted her own tribunals, pre- 
sided over by trained judges, for the mer- 
Can she be 
reasonably expected to regard that asa 
very harsh or very offensive measure ? 


chant consulates of Portugal. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW DRAMA, 








+ 
IR EDWIN ARNOLD'S new Drama 

is finished and has been read by the 
poet toa few friends. It will probably be 
pronounced by the public one of the most 
beautiful and powerful of his productions. 
Sir EDWIN must have undertaken very 
extensive researches before compiling the 
drama, for he has succeeded in imparting 
to it a wonderful amount of Japanese 
colour, and the characters are not merely 
consistent with the parts played by them 
in the story, but are also thoroughly adapt- 
ed to the roles which they afterwards per- 
formed in history. Running through the 
plot is one of those mystic threads of 
affinity which the Buddhist faith weaves 
from life to life in the round of existences. 
Bakin, perhaps the greatest of Japanese 
novelists, loved to twine one of these 
subtle chains about the personages of his 
plots, and to work out the inexorable des- 
tiny thus ordained through mazes of skil- 
fully contrived incidents and interactions. 
In “ ADzuMA”—the melodious and love- 
suggesting title which Sir EDWIN has cho- 
sen for his drama—the hero, Mori1To ENDO, 
and the heroine, ATOMA (or ApzuMA 
as she becomes in the drama), the KEsa- 
GOZEN of Japanese tradition and house- 
hold veneration, are mysteriously drawn 
together by the affinity—or should we not 
call it antipathy ?—that exists between the 
eagle and the snake. An eagle has been 
the presiding influence at MoriTo’s birth; 
asnake at that of ADZUMA, and fate wills 
that the eagle shall destroy the snake in 
thenextround of existence, These super- 
natural mysteries, which, we need scarcely 
say, have been entirely evolved from the 
wonder and admiration of subsequent gene- 
rations, and form no part of the original 
historical story, are deftly introduced by 
the poet in a conversation between some 
of the minor characters, constituting akind 
of prologue to the drama proper. Any 
one who has read the magnificent account 
of the warrior wooing of SIDDARTHA in the 
“Light of Asia” can easily understand 
what a noble prelude Sir EDWIN has con- 
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white eagle by the father of Morita, to 
whose aid came the golden snake that 
loved the wife of the slayer. The poet 
treads, indeed, familiar ground in this 
part of the story, for has he not already 
written those not to be forgotten lines :— 
“Lo! as hid seed shoots after rainless years, 
So good and evil, pains and pleasures, hates 
And loves, and all dead deeds, come forth 
again 
Bearing bright leaves or dark, sweet fruit or 
sour. 


Thus I was he and she YasOdhava ; 
id while the wheel of bith and death turns 








round, 

‘That which hath been must be between us two.” 
MorttTo ENpo, the betrayer of his friend, 
the murderer of his love, yet withal a man 
of great heart and highest courage, who 
afterwards played a prominent part in the 
twelfth century wars of the Hei and Gen, 
makes his first appearance in the drama 
as a noble Samuradat the Court in Kyoto. 
He is not aware that his father once sought 
for him in marriage the beautiful girl 
ATOMA, his cousin, and that her mother, 
his Aunt, Koromocawa, knowing the 
mysterious influences that overshadowed 
the pair, refused to sanction their union. 
But all these things are well know to 
SAKAMUNE, acompanion of MorITOo’s, who 
having himself loved ATOMA—or ADZUMA 
as we had better call her, seeing that she 
goes by that name in the drama—and hav- 
ing failed to obtain her hand, now thinks 
only of avenging himself. MoriTo has 
never seen ApzuMA. Her mother has 
spared no pains tokeep the two apart, and 
as ADZUMA is now married to WATARU 
WATANABE, a wealthy and noble Samurai, 
destiny seems likely to be baulked. But 
SAKAMUNE contrives that MoriTo shall 
have sight of the lovely girl, and MoriTo 
loses his heart at once. Not without great 
difficulty, however, does he allow his pas- 
sion to turn him from the path of honour 
and friendship. Only when SAKAMUNE, 
by a series of crafty plots and skilful tales, 
persuades him that he has been grossly 
ill-used by ADZUMA’S mother, that the girl 
herself is madly in love with him, and that 
to rest quiet under such circumstances 
would be to act the part of a craven— 
only then does he give himself up to 
thoughts of violence andtreachery. ADzU- 
Ma’s mother, in her young days, acting 
under the influence of a dream, had stolen 
a blue mantle from a lady sleeping in a 
temple, and by its aid had found a husband. 
In latter years she restored the mantle, and 
became the fast friend of its owner; but 
her crime remained unexpiated in the eyes. 
of the law, which condemned sacrilegious 
thieves to lose their hands by the sword of 
the executioner. MoritTo, made wise by 
SAKAMUNE, and taught to hate and despise 
his aunt, employs this unrevealed crime to 
intimidate her. But she laughs himto scorn, 
Then he produces evidence of ADZUMA’S 
guilty love for him—a letter forged by 
SakAMuUNEand a fangaku written by ADZU- 
MA herself, which has been deftly changed 
by the same traitor so as read like a de- 


claration of hatred of herhusban: DZUMA 
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is summoned to her mother’s house ; she 
denies the authenticity of the letter but 
admits that she wrote the fanzaku, amd 
her mother, convinced of her guilt, strikes 
Morito, be- 
lieving truly that ADZUMA loves him, and 
that she only shrinks from the consequ- 
ences of her love, pleads his cause passion- 
ately and not without threats of disgrace 


her thrice and leaves her. 





for herself and her mother if she remains 
obdurate. Then ADZUMA, crushed and 
distraught, sees that whatever she does to 
clear herself, some stain must rest on her 
name, some cloud rise between herself and 
her husband. She therefore determines to 
To 
Morito she alleges her willingness to 


die. The resolve is quickly taken 
obey him, but declares that so long as 
her husband lives she cannot yield. Will 
Morito kill WATARU? MorITO consents 
gladly, but how is the deed to be wrought ? 
ADZUMA has her plan. She will ply her 
husband with wine and see that he lies 
down to sleep in a certain chamber to 
which easy access shall be arranged for 
Morito. Further, since the thing must 
be done stealthily and in the dark, she 
promises to wet WATARU’S hair, so that 
Morro, feeling the damp locks, may be 
sure of his man. That very night the plot 
is carried out. WaAtARu falls asleep, and 
while he lies with his head on his wife’s 
knees, ADZUMA writes her last farewells to 
him and to her mother. The pathos of this 
The lovely girl, 
little more than a child—she is only six- 
teen—has, with wonderful courage, main- 
tained a bright mien during the last hours 
that she is to spend on earth with her 
much-loved husband. But when he sleeps 
and she finds herself alone with the night 
and the passing moments which bring 
her doom steadily closer, the woman’s na- 
ture re-asserts itself. Will her death be 
rightly interpreted, and will not other arms 
and lips chase her image from WaTaru's 
memory? Her tears fall on his face and 
awake him to take part in a dialogue in- 
finitely sad to those that know what it 
preludes. But WaTARU sleeps again, un- 
suspecting, and ADZUMA makes her last pre- 
parations. 
her forehead, ties it in a knot behind after 
the manner of the Japanese Samurai of 
thetime, and having cut it sufficiently short, 
wets it thoroughly. Then she goes and 
lies down in the room whither MoriTo has 
been directed. MoriTO comes presently 
feels the wet hair, cuts off the head and 
wrapping it up, carries it away. The dra- 
matist shows us nothing of the cruel deed 
except what is conveyed in MoriTo’s half- 
appalled soliloquy when he emerges with 
the terrible burden, and marvels at the 
ease of the foul deed and the stillness of 
the victim. After a moment he unfastens 
the cloth and discovers that he carries the 
head, notof WaATARU, but of his love, ADZU- 
MA. Nothing short of the poet's own 
words can suggest an idea of the terrible 
ispesiy of horror and anguish displayed 


scene is inexpressible. 


She draws her hair back from 





by the miserable man at this supreme mo- 
ment. He sees the whole grandeur of 
ApzuMa’s heroicinnocenceand fidelity, the 
whole depth of his own duped baseness. 
There is only one course possible to him. 
At daylight, carrying the head wrapped up 
from sight, he forces his way through dis- 
traught servants into WATARU’s Yashiki, 
and finds him weeping beside ADzuMA’S 
body. Monrito lays the head of the wife 
before her husband, tells, in a few broken 
sentences, the incidents that led to the 
tragedy, and offers his neck to WATARU’S 
sword, But WATARU cannot consent to 
be an executioner. He bids Mortro live 
with his sorrow and his curse, and de- 
clares his own intention of taking re- 
ligious vows, and devoting his life to 
the memory of the noble girl who died 
such a death. Mortro, already a re- 
nowned soldier and on the threshold of a 
career full of promise, announces that he 
too will take the cowl and the stole, and 
say prayers and burn incense for the sake 
of ADZuUMA and in atonement for his own 
heinous deed. One more scene ends the 
drama, We are shown a temple and a 
group of officiating priests, among whom 
are WATARU and MoRITO. SAKAMUNE 
passes, and to him MorirTo’s attention is 
drawn by a faithful retainer. But Morito 
cannot violate his sacred vows. His punish- 
ment is to see the ruffian blaster of his life 
and reputation pass unmolested, until the 
retainer follows and slays SAKAMUNE after 
a brief combat. History makes these two 
men, MORITO and WATARU, emerge from 
the cloister after three years and take 
part in the war which restored YoRITOMO 
to power and overthrew the House of HEI, 
but the drama ends with the death of Saka- 
MUNE. These outlines will show what capa- 
bilities the story possesses, and under SIR 
EpWIN ARNOLD’s skilful touch the stirring 
incidents and deep passions of the drama 
have assumed vividness of colour and 
strength of realism that cannot fail to ensure 
public recognition. It is said that IRVING 
has promised to put ADZUMA onthe stage. 
If so, we shall be curious to see how he 
deals with the Japanese costumes. There 
is no reason why a Japanese costume 
should not be presented to a London 
audience as successfully as are the curious 
dresses of Medieval Europe at which our 
theatre-going folk gaze with admiration, if 
not with awe. But the middle classes of 
the British metropolis are not without 
prejudices. They have become accustomed 
to regard two-sworded samurai and Japau- 
ese maidens as denizens of fan-land and 
vase-world, and they may not be ready 
to admit the congruity of such figures 
in a drama of “ ApzuMA’S” power and 
pathos. But it is well that London should 
see Japan in a light other than that of art 
decoration and trivial esthetics, and if Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD and HENRY IRVING can- 
not show it successfully, who can? 
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CORREPONDENCE. 
peat EEE 
THE KONJIKI-DO. 


To tHe Epiror oF tHe “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I have to thank “A Japaness Art Stu- 
dent” for his interesting rejoinder to my letter on 
cloisonné. But he is altogether too precipitate. 
He says, “ Besides, the Konjiki-dd is worth visit- 
ing on account of its history and its various as- 
sociations, of which “ W.B.M.” shows profound 
ignorance. 

Naruhodo! Now, | did not even attempt to de- 
sctibe the building ; that has been done elsewhere, 
and with full justice, as your correspondent might 








know, were he a constant reader of you 
columns, What I did say was that the main 
pillars of the Konjiki-do were not made of 
Cloisonné, as Mr. Dixon asserted they were, 


before the Asiatic Society, and in this, the chief 
and most important contention from art 
point of view, ‘A Japanese Art Student” con- 
curs, Idid not get my knowledge of the place 
from “some ignorant interpreter,” but, like your 
correspondent himself, from personal inspection 
and from written records. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that does not prove that either of us has hit 
the truth, The age of miracles is past, and Japa- 
nese records, especially temple records, are more 
remarkable for the marvellous thau the veracious. 
And [tepeat, without fear of contradiction, that 
he who expects to find in the Konjiki-do a gor- 
geous temple edifice, like that described by Mr. 
Dixon, will assuredly be wofully disappointed. 


Tam, Sir, yours truly, Ww. BM. 
Tokyo, August 3rd, 1892. 











THOMAS PAINE, 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ JarAN Matt.” 
Str,—I enclose a recent review of Moncure Con- 
way’s © Life of Thomas Paine,” which T beg you 
will publish as a sufficient answer to some of the 
untrue statements recently advanced by corre- 
spondents as to this American patriot. fa 


Tokyo, June 26th, 1892. 








POKOHAMA PRINTING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
a 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders in the 
Yokohama Printing and. Publishing Company, 
Limited, was held on Saturday afternoon, at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chairman of Directors, 
Mr. H.C. Litchfield, presiding. ‘Those present 
were Messrs. J. F. Lowder, M. Russell, Jas. Mar 
tin, W. Gordon, W. Dening, E. Leopold, C. W. 
Ure, W. J. S. Shand, and E. Binder, 

The CHatrMan said—Gentlemen, this is the 
hali-yeatly meeting of the company, called in ac 
cordance with the Articles of Association, It is 
called for the purpose of receiving the report of your 
Directors for the first half of 1892, and also for the 
purpose of receiving statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the Yokohama Printing and Publishing 
Company duing that period, The report and ac 
counts have been before you for the stipulated period, 
and [think that itis unnecessary for me to read them 
over to you. Certainly the report of the Directors 
is a short one, ‘The accounts are presented to you 

» the form that the accounts have always been 
presented since the company came into existence. 
I should like, however, to supplement the report 
by a few words of my own, You must observe 
that where it is necessary that a meeting be called 
during the working year it necessitates also a divi 
sion, to a ceitain extent, of the accounts ; that is 
one reason why the report of accounts, as present- 
ed to you, shows us as b an absolutely worse 
condition than we are, It shows, for instance, on 
the one side, the amount of subscriptions actually 
received, half of which may legally be appropriat- 
ed to the first half yeai’s working, while it also 
shows on the other, as one of our liabilities, 
part of the amount as being received on account 
to be carried forward to the balance of the 
second half to provide for work which has 
to be done. It is a very inconvenient arrange 
ment, but our auditors and book-keepers insist on 
it being so placed upon our books. That is one of 
the reasons why our position looks worse than it is. 
I dou’t say that the business is flourishing, but 
although it is distinctly stated in our statement of 
accounts that the balance loss for the half year is 
$7,954.10, yet in the actual working the Company 
is in a better position than last half year, Peshaps 
you will allow me to compare the present balance 
Sheet with that presented for the previous year. 
Our debt to the Oriental Bank is now slightly less 
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than it was on the gist of January, We have 
paid off several debentures due to Mr. Dening. At 
the same time, and in spite of that, on the goth June 
we had acertain, though only a slight one 1am 
sorry to say, balance in hand in cash, ‘That is 
our position. Our auditior has tried to explain to 
me that our reports must continue to show a loss, 
and an increasing loss, until the debentures due to 
Mr. Dening are paid off. ‘That is the reason why 
the results of that engagement is spread over a 
period of sometime, He explained to me by figures 
and showed quite fully that our position was not 
so bad as it looked, though Iam sorry to say I did 
not quite follow him, but he did show it, and I can 
assure you gentlemen, that [am perfectly satisfied 
at his conclusions. [hope the shareholders may 
be as complacent as I was. It is unnecessary for 
me to point out that the present year has been a 
most trying one to everybody, not only to print- 
ing companies but also to private individuals, 
and especially during these last two months,—I 
mean May and June, they are the last two months 
concerned in our accounts x the first 
iter of the year the business of the company 
showed most fair working results. During May 
and June a strong wave of depression set in upon 
this Settlement, and the great depreciation was felt 
by this company as well as by others, The great 
falling off in the job printing accounts for a great 
deal in the bad results now shown, We area 
public company, and therefore have to show our 
hand. Itisan unfortunate position, and, feeling 























June, 1892, are presented to the Shareholders in accord. 
ance with the Articles of Association of the Company. 
Ihe Directors regret that the working of the past 
half-year does not show a better result. 
H. C. Litcurretp, 
W. J. Se SHAND, 
Yokohama, July 22nd, 1892. 


} Directors. 


Tue Yoxouama Printing anp Pustisninc Com- 
pany, LimiTED. 
8 ON JUNE 3oTH, 1893. 


STATEMINT OF AssrTs ann Lumiuit 






Capital... 
Debentures 





300 at § 505,000.00 11,000.00 





New Oriental Bank Corporation aie 13,049 OF 
Subscriptions and Advertisements (Proportion to cre- 

dit of second half year) i 24337-71 
Sundry Local Creditors.. 893.36 








$32,879.08 
Assets. 
purchased, with additions thereto §; 





Plant and Property as 
Paper and Stationery ccc 
ications and Printed Matter . 


87.67 


2,638 60 



















ications ‘318.00 
ry Debtors, 1503.2 
Fire Insurance Policies “ioe 
Cash i 50.26 
National inay Limited. 107.76 
W. Dening, Suspense Account, Balance 1s 
ei . 
Written off sss 11S00.00 


Profit and Lo: 





$32,879.08 
Prorit ann Loss Account, June jor, 1892. 


+B 4,107-59 











this and properly realising the situation, your 
Directors resolved to take the shareholders into 
their confidence and so have put the worst before 
you. It is for you to say what is to be done under 
the circumstances. The business of this meeting 
is to examine the reports and accounts and discuss 
the general business of the company. If you have 
any questions to ask me, I will do my best to an- 
swer them, 

Mr. Dentnc—I should like to ask a question in 
regard to the debt to the Oriental Bank, Itis a 
big debt, and an important item in the accounts. 
When are the Company expected to discharge 
that debts ? 


The Cuatrman—You see by the balance sheet 
what the amount of the debt is. We have to dis- 
charge it, I suppose, when it falls due, or rather 
when the O.B.C. instruct their counsel to take 
steps to recover its debts, 

Mr. Deninc—I infer from general information 
which is to be obtained in Yokohama that that 
may be in the course of next month, 

The CHairMAN—Any time from a week to six 
months. 

Mr. Ure—Have you any spare copies of the 
accounts ? 

‘The Cuairwan—I am afraid I have not—only 
my own copy. 

Mr, Ure—If the Oriental Bank call up their 
debt how is it to be met? 

The Cuairwan—The O.B.C. have first charge. 

Mr, Ure—But how do you propose to pay it off 
with the cash in hand of $50.26 or the balance 
$107.76 ?—(Langhter.) 

‘The Cuairman—That is rather a conundrum. 
I don’t answer conundrums. As far as Iam con- 
cerned I don’t propose to pay it off.—(Laughter.) 

Mr. Lowpgr—It is perfectly well understood 
that our company is in a very bad condition in- 
deed. I quite sympathise with the Chairman in the 
remarke which he made about our being a public 
company and therefore compelled to show ou 
nd to the world. Asa public company we are 
open to criticism, we have to invite criticism, but 
we can’t transact at this meeting the necessary 
things or put the questions about our business, 
which the circumstances of the time demand, I 
therefore throw out the suggestion, and I intend to 
make a proposition as soon as our proper work is 
finished, that is the adoption of the accounts, and 
d shortly to propose their adoption—L intend, 
to suggest very strongly to our directors, 





































gent necessity of calling an extraordinary 
x of shareholders, when such steps can be 
» Lo inquire into our business which cannot be 


dc 
meeting must be held to consider the position in 
private. The position has to be faced, the difficulties 


eat an ordinary mee 





ng. For an extraordinary 


have to be met. The circumstances in which we 
now find ourselves have been brought about through 
ho fault of our shareholders and the sooner we face 
our position the better. 

Mr. URE —Do you propose the adoption of the 
report? 

Mr. Lowper—Yes, I propose the adoption of 
the report and accounts for the last hali-year. 

Mr. Martin—I second, 
The CHAIRMAN put the proposition to the meet. 
g and it was cartied unanimously, 
the Profit and Loss Account, and Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities for the half-year ended the goth 
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pes To Ralance.. 













jane so, To Salaries 11787-03 
To General Expenses cite 
To Rent se ny110109 
To Paper 804.38 
To Iterest 607 08 
To Fire Insurance : Do ahee 


To Bad Debts 


To W. Dening’s 6.58 











By Subsi 
By Advertising 
By Jobbing 

By Puldications 
By Share Transfer Fees. 





$9,520.24 


By Balance, Loss. 7195410 





$17,474-34 





E. & 0. E. 
Yokohama, June goth, 1892. 


H, C. Lircurietp,} p; 
W. 5, Sogaee? f Directors. 


We have examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
ith the vouchers of the Company, and certify them to be correct » 


Yokohama, arst July, 1892. 





Re Et Stuwane, f Auditors. 
The Cuairmay—I may remark that it was my 
intention when the ordinary business of the meet- 
ing had been travsacted, to propose that the 
Directors be asked to call an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the company, at which to discuss the condi- 
tion of affairs. An extraordinary meeting requires 
a special resolution, and it would be necessary to 
hold an extraordinary meeting to inquire into the 
subjects proposed to be discussed, and which do 
not fall within the province of this meeting. As 
no other gentleman has any remarks to make or 

question to put, I declave this meeting dissolved. 











LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
Sees 
(FRom our own CorresPoxpent.) 








Chicago, July gth. 

‘The principal Presidential tickets aré now all in 
the field, so that voters can begin to be weighing 
the men'and measures. The fourth great National 
Convention was that of the People’s Patty, whose 
delegates and “ boomers” gathered in large num- 
bers at Omaha. They were a motley assemblage 
of Greenbackers, Knights of Labour, Silverites, 
Farmers’ Alliance men, Socialists, Anarchists, and 
various other miscellaneous “calamity howlers.? 
They opened their meeting, Saturday, July 2, and 
spent the first day in the performance of the prelimi- 
nary routine business, appointment of committees, 
addresses denouncing the Republican aud De 
mocratic parties and prophetic of the sure ruin 
of the country unless it listens to their warnings, 
takes their advice, and accepts them as leaders. 
Then they adjourned till Monday, July qth, in 
order thal the new party might be born on Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Monday’s session was long and exciting, but 
brought forth the new parly amid the wildest en- 
thusiasm, The platform with its long and windy 
preamble is as follows — 

Assembled on the 16th annivesary of the Declaration of In= 





























dependence, the People’s Party of America in their first. National 
Convention, invoking upon their action the blessing af Almighty 
God, put forth in the name and on behalf of the people of this 





country, the following prea 
‘The conditi ns which si 
We meet in the midst of a 





ble and declaration of principles 
und us justify our co-operation, 
mn brought to the verge of moral 
politics|,and material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot 




















box, the Legislatures, the Congress, and touches even the 
ermine of the bench. “The people are demoralized, most of the 
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Stites have been compelled to isolate the voters at the polling 
places in order to prevent universal intimidation or bribery. The 
Rewspapers are subsidized or murzied, puolic opinion silenced, 
busin-ss prostrated, our homes covered with mortuage, labout 
impoverished, and the land concentrating in the hands of the 

‘italists, The urhan workmen are denied the right of or- 
Ganigation for self-protection; imported pauperizell lahour 
beats down their waves; a hireling standing army, unrecognized 
by our laws, is established to shoot them down, and they will 
rapidly degenerate into European conditions. 

‘Phe’ teults of the toll of miltions ace. boldly stolen to bulld up 
the colossal forrunes of the few, unprecedented in the history of 
mankind, and the possessurs Of these in turn despise the Re- 
public and endanger liberty. 

From the same. prolific womb of Governmental injustice we 
breed the two great casses—tramps and millionaires. ‘The 
National. power to create money is appropriated to enrich bond 
holders; a vast public debt payable in legal tender currency 
has been funded into gold-bearing bonds, thereby adding 
millions to the buriens of the people. Silver, which has been 
accepted as coin siuce the dawn of history, has been demonetized 
to add tothe purchasing power of void by decreasing the value of 
all forms of proverty at weil ax haman labour, and the supply of 
currency, is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankrupt en- 
terprise and enslave industry. 

A vast conspiracy against mankind hasbeen organized on 
two continents, ani it is rapidly taking possension of the world 
Te it not met and overthrown at once it forebides terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization, or the establishment 
of an absohite despotism. 

We huve witnessed for more than a quarter of a century the 
struggles of the two great political parties for power and 
plunder, while grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon a suf- 
fering people. We charge that the covtroliing influences do- 
minating both these :arties have permitted the existing dread- 
fulconditions to develop without serious efforts to prevent or 
restrain them. Neither do they now promise us any substantial 
Teform, They have aureed together to ignore in the coming 
campaign every issite but one. ‘They propose to drown the out- 
gziev of piundered people with the aproar"of a ghamn baste over 












































the tari, so. that capitalists, corporations, National banks, 
ings. trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of nd 
the oppressions of the usurers, may all be lost sight of. ‘They pro- 





pose to sacrifice our homes, wives and children on the altar of 
mammon to destroy the multitude in order to secure corruption 
funds from the millionaires. 

‘Assembled on. the anniversary of the birthday of the Nation, 
and filed with the spir'tof the grand generation who established 
our independence, we seek to restore the government of the Re- 
public to the hands of “the plain people” with whose class it 
Originated ; we assert our purposes to be identical with the pur- 
pores of the National Constitution "To form amore perfect 
Lnion, es'ablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the bessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” 

We declare that this Republic can only endure as a free go- 
yernment while built upon the love of the whole people for exh 
other—the Nation ;that it cannot be pinned toxether by bayonets; 
that the civil war is over, and that every passion and resent- 
ment which grew out of It must die with it, ahd that we mast be 
in fact, as we are in name, one united brotherhood of free men, 

‘Our Country finds itself’ confronted by conditions for which 
there is no precedent in the history of the world. Our annual 
agricultural productions amount to billions of dollars in value, 
which mast within a few weeks or months be exchanged for 
Billions of dollars of commodities consumed in their production. 
‘The exising currency supply is wholly inadequate to make th 
exchange. The results are falling prices, the fornuation af cor 
Pinations and rings, and the impoterishivent of the producing 
classes. We pledge ourselves that, if given power, we wi 
Tabour to correct these evils by wise and reasonable leyislation, 
in accordance with the planks of our vlatform. 

We believe that the powers of government, in other words of 
the people, shall be expanded, as in the case of the postal service, 
as tapidly and as far as the good sense of an intelligent peopic 
land the techings of experience sh. ll justify, to the end that op 
Pression, injustice, and poverty shalleventually ceasein the land 

While our sympathies asa party of reform are naturally upon, 
the side of every proposition which will tend to make ment 
telligent, virtuous, und. teanerate, we nevertheless regard these 

juestions, important as they are, as subordinate to the great 

ues now pressing for solution, and upon which not only our 
vidual prosperity, but the very’ existence of free institution: 
and. we ask all men to fist help us to determine whe. 
to have a Republic to administer before we differ as 
to the conditions upon which it is to be administered. 

Believing that the forces of reform this day set in motion will 
never cease to move forward until every wrong is remedied, 
equal rights and equ I privileges securely establishes for all the 
men and women of the country, we declare, therefore : 

1. Thet the union of the labour forces of the United States, 
this day consummated, shall be permanent and perpetual, May 
its spirit enter into all hearers for the salvation of the Republic 
and the uplifting of mankind, 

2. Wealth belongs to him who created it, and every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent, is robbery.. If 
Bny will not work neither shall he eat." ‘The interests of rural 
and civic labor are the same; their enemies are identical. 

3. We believe that the time has come when the railroad cor- 
petations must either own the people or the people the corpora- 
Tons, wnd should the government enter upon the work of ow 
ing and managing any or all railroads we should favour an 
ameniment to the Constitution by which all persons engaged 
in the gavernment service shall be placed under a civil service 
regulation of the most rigid cheracter, 0 a3 to prevent the 
incieae of the power of the National administration by the use 
of such additional government employés. 

We demand a National cu-rency, safe, sound, and flexibl 
issued by the general government ‘only, a full legal tender for 
ail debts, public and private, and that without the use of baal 
ing corporations, a jus', equitable, and efficient means of 4 
trbation direct ¢0 the people at a tax not to exceed 2 per cent, 
Per anum to be provided we set forth in the sub-treasury plan 
Uthe Farmers" Alliance, or a better system; also by payments 
indischarge of its oblivations of public improvements. 

(), We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold atthe present leval rativ of tor. 

{o), We demand that the amount of circulating medium be 
speedily increased to not less than $so per capita. 

(c. We demand a gr>duated income tax. 

{a'. We believe that the money of the country should be kept 
as faras possible ia the hands of the veople and hence we demand 
that all State and National revenaes shall be limited to the 
necessary _ expens~s of the 
honestly administered. e 

fe. We demand that postal savings banks be established by 
the government for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people 
and to facilitate exchang . 

“Transportation being a means of exchange and a public neces- 
sity, the government should own and operate the railroads in 
the interest of the people 

'a). The Telegraph, telephone. like the post-office system, be 
ing anecessity for the transmission of news, should be owned 
and operated by the government in the interest of the people, 

the land, including all the natural sources of weaith, is the 
heritage of the people and should not he monopolized for'specu- 
Itive purposes, and alien ownership of land should be prohi- 
bited. ‘Alftand now held by railroads and other corporations in 
excess of their actual needs, and all lands now owned by aliens, 

‘ould be reclaimed by the government and held for actual 
settlers only 

‘Your committee on olatform and resolutions beg leave unani- 
mously to report the following s— 

‘Wurngas, Other questions have been presented for our co 
deration we hereby submit the following, not as a part of the 
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Government economically and 




















platform of the People’s party, but as resolutions expressive of 
the sentiment of this convent on. 

1. Resolved, That we demand a free ballot and a fair count in 
all elections and ple ige ourselves to secure it to every legal voter 
without Federal intervention through the adoption. by. the 
States of the unperverted Australian or secret ballo\ system. 

2. Resolved, That the revenue derived frow a graduated in- 
come tax should be applied to the reduction of the burden of 
taxation now levied upon the domestic industries of this country 

3. Resolved, That we pledge our support to fair and liberal 
ehsions to ex-Union soldiers and sailors. 

4. Renived, That we condemn the fallacy of protecting Ame- 
rican labour under the present system, which opens our ports to 
the paviper and criminal classes of the world and crowds out our 
Waxe earners; and we denounce the present ineffective laws 
against contract labour and demand the further restriction of 
undesirable emigration. 

's. Resolved, That we cordially sympathize with the efforts of 
organized working men to shorten the hours of laboury and 
demand a rigid enforcement of the existing eight-hour law on 
government works, and ask that a penalty clause be added 
to the said law. 

6, Resolued, That we regard the maintenance of a Inrge stand- 
ing army of mercenaries, known as the Pinkerton system, as a 
menace to our liberties, and we demand its abolition; and we 
condemn the recent invasion of the Territory of Wynming by 
the hired assassins of plutocracy, assisted by Federal officer 

7. Resolved, that we commend to the favourable consideration 
of the peovle’ and the reform press the legislative system known 
as the initiative and referendum. 

8, Resolved, That we favour a constitutional provision limiting 
the’ office of President and Vice-President to one term, and 
providing for the election of Senators of the Unived States by a 
direct vote +f the people. 

‘9. Resolved, That we oppose any subsidy or National aid to 
any private corporation for any purpose. 





























The better element of this heterogeneous con 
vention had been hoping that they could persuade 
Judge Walter Q. Gresham, of Chicago, to accept 
the Presidential nomination on a less radical and 
pessimistic, but thoroughly reform, platform; and 
maintained their hopes up to the very last. But the 
Judge refused to be inveigled into such a move 
ment in favour of so many wild cat schemes. Con- 
sequently, when the convention came to ballot, 
there were only two candidates—Gen, Weaver, of 
lowa, and Senator Kyle, of South Dakota. The 
Lowa’ man easily won on the first ballot by a vote 
of 995 to 265 for Kyle, and 3 Scattering. On the 
first ballot for Vice Presidential candidate, General 
James G. Field, of Virginia, was named [General 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, has creditably served 
two or three times in the House of Representatives, 
and was the Greenback Labour candidate for Pre- 
sident in 1880. General Field is comparatively 
sknowa,] 


It is rather early to make positive and perma 
nent prognostications and comparisons ; but_ it 
may be interesting and profitable to call attention 
even now to certain phases of the ensuing cam- 
paign. In the first place, all the candidates ave 
honourable men, so that personalities and mud 
slinging ought to find uo place. Ech Presidential 
candidate, moreover, is a good typical representa 
tive of his party and platform. “The Republicans 
uid the Democrats have taken all their candidates 
from the North; the Prohibitionists and the 
People’s Party each took its Presidential candidate 
from the North, and its Vice-Presidential candidate 
fiom the South, It is a curious circumstance, 
that, in case of no election by the people, the 
Democratic House of Representatives would elect 
Cleveland President, and the Republican Senate 
would elect Reid Vice: President—both from New 
York. 


Although it is not yet positively certain what 
line the campaign will take, it is well enough un- 
derstood to warrant a comparison of the platforms 
and principles. ‘The Republican party stands 
squarely for the McKinley bill and protection ; the 
Democratic party stands squarely against protec 
tion and in favour of a tariff for revenue only; the 
Prohibition tariff plank is ambiguous, but leans, 
pethaps, the Democratic way; the People’s Party 
are strongly opposed to a high protection. On 
the silver question the last party ts, of course, 
favour of an unlimited free coinage plank, and 
dopted an ambiguous statement; and the 
Republicans and the Democrats have an ii 
definite straddie: but both Harrison and Cleve 
land are confidently expected to veto a radical 
measure in favour of free coinage. On the 
liquor question, of course, the Prohibitionists alone 
take a square stand, If the silver question be- 
comes the main issue, the opponents of free 
coinage can most safely trust the Republican Party, 
and should fear most the People’s Party; for, 
though a Presidential veto is sure from either 
Cleveland or Harrison, a Democratic is more likely 
than a Republican Congress to pass a free coinage 
bill over the veto. But if, as seems probable, the 
campaign is fought on the tariff question, it will 
bea hard fight between the two old parties. ‘The 
matter of civilsservice reform can scarcely figure 
much in the campaign; for both Cleveland and 
Harrison have had a term of office, and have 
sinned about equally in the dispensing of the spoils 
tothe victors. Each of them madea good Pre 
sident; each intended and tried to do right; each 
made mistakes. We are, therefore, confidently 
looking for a campaign, not of men, but of 

































































measures; not of personalities, but of principle: 
“a campaign of cational discussion, in which an 
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intelligent citizen can join without loss of either 
temper or self-respect.” 

Fourth of July’” was celebrated as usual by 
the small boy with noise and fire-works, and was 
attended, of course, with a large number of casu- 
alties, In many places patriotic orations were de- 
livered; in Chicago, ex Mayor Carter H. Harrison 
made his eagle soar ; in Peoria, Hon. A. E. Steven- 
son was the orator; in New York City, Tammany 
Hall indulged in a’ big celebration with speeches 
and letters from the eminent Democratic states- 
men; in Woodstock, Conn., among the many 
prominent speakers was Indian-Commissioner T. 
J. Morgan, who pleaded earnestly for justice to 
“Our Indian Fellow Citizens.” 


A bill has been introduced into the Canadian Par= 
iament to restrict still further Chinese immigration, 

Another cyclist is making the tour of the world 
under the auspices of the Outing magazine, He 
left New York City Hall, June 9, and expects, after 
travelling 22,000 miles, to reach New Yorke aga 
in the summer of 1894. He (Mr. Frank G, Lenz) 
will go via San Fiancisco to Japan. 

The Boston correspondent of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean has written very appreciatively of Professor 
Ernest Fenollosa and his work, ‘particularly of his 
Phi Beta Kappa poem. She speaks of “the ex- 
quisite translations he has made of Chinese 
poetry,” and calls him a “ mystic by temperament 
with a“ poetic and impressionable nature.” She 
quotes the following stanzas from his Phi Beta 
poem, “ The East and the West” 


Faith incredulous of creeds 
Love le full of bursting seedes 
Scatters showers of living fl wers 
Through a willerness of weeds. 
So may perfect art and prayety 
Lite nnd faith in union rare, 
Build the soul new tsbernacies, 
Werld-enciveling domes of air 

‘Age of worship, crowned with spires, 
Finmes of purtied desires, > 
Consecrate thy knights for battle 

‘With thy symphony of choir 

Who shall arm these knights with flame? 
Who tansmit the oath-bound aim? 

Who shall crumble the stars to powder 
With the sceptre of God's name? 

Thou, O selish, xelf-swarn priest, 
Soul-wrapped manhood of the East 

Let thy her! with diamond lightning 
Blast the eyelids of the Beas 
Thos may knighthood of defiance 
Ciinsecrate the aim of Scien 
injoined vigour of the a 
Comer-stone of God's reliance, 


Shecloses with the following complimentary charac- 
terization :— 

























































Professor Fenollosa was for some twelve years a resident of 
‘Tokyo, filling a chair in the university, and his oriental study 
has been not only deep and extended, but the results are those 














acquired through the sympathetic perception as well as throngh 
actual labour, Impressionable and imaginative, Professor 
Fenollosa entered into the very penetralia of Oriental thought, 





and there saw lie and literatste from their own pints of view. 
He thus brings to his interpretation of this fe qualities that 
are ay rare as they are valuable, and to the Japanese depart. 
ment of the museum he is giving a dignity and significance that 
is exceptional in any art museum in America. 


Japan figures more or less every month in the 
Ainerican magazines. In the July Century in 
Sefior Castelar’s valuable paper on “Christopher 
Columbus” allusion to the great discoverer’s 
prescient view of “the island of Cipango fringed 
with spice-trees and begirt with pearls”: and in 
the same magazine, in Steadman's treatment of 
“Beauty” under “The Natue and Elements of 
Poetry” isa page on the “ Japanese types of art 
and life” Inthe July Atlantic, Lafeadio Hearn 
has a charming sketch, “ In a Japanese Garden.” 
The Chantangua Summer School has opened 
with a large attendance: President Harper read 
an able paper on “ Criticism,” 

This is the last day of grace for the University 
of Chicago in securing the $1,000,000 for build- 
ings. During the past week it has obtained two 
subscriptions of $50,000 each from Mrs. A. J. 
Snell and Mrs. Jerome Bucher, of this city; but 
this morning it lacked $40,000. It is extremely 
improbable that the wealthy citizens of Chicago 
will allow such a grand enterprise to fail by such 
a small account, 

The Chicago Manual Training School, which 
opened Feb. 4th, 1884, is now one of the important 
nstitutions of the city. Its aim is to combine 
manual and mental training; and it, therefore, 
offers instruction and practice in the use of tools 
together with instruction in drawing, mathematics, 
and the English branches of a high school course. 
The roll of its graduates includes about 300 names 3 
and the annual atlendences exceeds that number. 

‘This isa great city for panoramas. “The Battle 
of Gettysbury” and ‘ Niagara Falls” have beet 
here for many years; a more recent cyclorama is 
“The Chicago Fire,” which is intensely interesting 
and marvellously realistic. 

“Libby Prison” is also well worth a visit. The 
old prison has heen put up here just as it stood in 
Richmond, and has been filled with thousands of 
war relics, both Union and Confederate, and many 
other interesting objects. It contains, for instance, 
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an old and fine postrail of Columbus; two ancient 
maich lock guns made in Japan; and the wheel of 
Com. Perry's flag-ship Powhatan. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian Endea- 
vor is in session, 20,000 strong, in New York City, 
and is having enthusiastic meetings. It is an 
undenominational, union organization of Christian 
young people for more efficient work. It is only 
ten years old, but has become international, with 
21,000 branches and 1,250,000 members. The 
convention has passed a resolution against opening 
the World’s Fair on Sunday. 

The Chief of Construction of the Columbian Ex- 
position has issued a notice to foreign nations, 
that, “Unless plansare received and work actively 
commenced by September 1, * * * space should 
be promptly vacated.” The Japanese Government 
must hurry. 

The bad weather of June interfered somewhat 
with work on the Fair grounds; but the pleasanter 
weather since has accelerated construction. Iv 
spite of the fact that the typical “day in June’ 
was “rare,” about 90,000 paying vistors were ad 
mitted to the grounds during that month. On the 
Fourth of July also there was such a crowd that 
cartiages were forbidden to enter. 

We have had another conflict between labour 
and capital with bloodshed. An attempt toreduce 
the wages of iron and steel workers in Andrew 
Carnegie’s mills at Homestead, near Pittsburg, 
led toa strike, In order to protect new labourers 
from the strikers, the mills were fortified, and a 
force of Pinkerton’s detectives was hired. The 
latier on landing at the mills were met by a mob 
of 3,000 strikers. It is not yet determined who 
fired the first shot : but a battle ensued with many 
dead and wounded on bothsides. The Pinkertons 
had toretreat totheirbarge, where they were besieg 
ed for many hours, and finally had to surrender. 
The strikers had even poured oil on the waters, 
not for peace, but for igniting the barge! When 
the Pinkertons were in the hands of the mob, they 
were shamefully maltreated and abused : but the 
next day they were released, and sent to New 
York. The County Sheriff cannot get a possé for 
the defence of the works which the strikers hold 
Itis hard to say what will be the outcome of this 
disgraceful affair. It is strange that there should 
be a reduction of wages in an industry highly 
« protected” by the McKinley Bill, 


























SOME NOTES ON ROUMANIA. 
ae ee ee 

Not one of the lately renovated states of Eastern 
Europe is more worthy of attention than the King 
dom of Roumania, As the eyes of English- 
men are turned in that direction at the present 
moment, in consequence of the recently announced 
bethrothal of the grand daughter of the Queen of 
England to the heir of its throne, a few notes on 
the subject may be acceptable to the readers of 
this paper. 

Geographically the land enclosed by the Danube, 
the Pruth, and the Carpathians, and contain- 
ing within itself numerous elements of wealth, 
would seem fitted by nature to be a successful na- 
tion, Its fate through ages has been to form the 
battlefield on which other nations have fought out 
their disputes and settled their destinies. 

Roman and Spanish legions, brought there by 
Trajan to colonize and civilize the country, are 
the ancestors who have most firmly fixed their 
characteristics in the language and appearance of 
the people. The former is probably the nearest 
approach to Latin now spoken, It resembles Latin 
greatly shorn of its inflections, with hard consonant 
terminations to the words. Turkish and Sclavonic 
substantives no doubt abound, but, putting these 
aside, the language can be understood without 
much difficulty by anyone with a knowledge of 
Latin or of its derived tongues. 

In appearance the Roumanians are typical Ita 
Tian figures. A touch of difference in the arrange- 
ment of kerchief or kirtle, of sheepskin coat or 
broad, brass studded belt, and one might meet 
their like on the Campagnia. The straight, 
regular features and dak gleaming eyes are the 
same; so are the free, upright bearing, gracefully 
poised figure, and springing step. In the towns, 
as in most towns, there are many types, and any 
altempt at generalization would be more or less it 
correct. ‘The pride of this people is to be called 
Rouman; they never forget their origin, and are 
careful to maintain the distinction which exists 
between them and other races, of Tartar or Scla 
vonic origin, who are their neighbours, 

The Turkish rule, as such, never pressed so 
hardly on them as on the races south of the 
Danube. Turks never settled there, no Mos- 
que or Minaret was to be seen in the country, 
and this immunity was latierly guaranteed to 
them by treaty, The Turkish authority was, 
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from the first, delegated, in great measure, to cer 
tain families of Phanariote Greeks, who gradually 
made themselves masters of a great part of the 
soil of the country, and constituted themselves into 
a class of feudal lords, becoming less obviously alien 
as time went on, and holding the population of the 
tural districts in an organized system of serfdom. 

It is perhaps a mistake, or, at any rate, an 
anachronism, to speak of “ the country ;”as, up to 
a time alter the close of the Crimean War, the two 
provinces of Moldavia and Walachia of which it 
consists were in every respect distinct, although 
their language and many of their conditions were 
identical. ‘The history of 300 years is mainly the 
history of those Phanariote Boyards, from among 
three or four families of the most powerful of whom 
Hospodars were chosen, to be deposed, imprison- 
ed, assassinated, or beheaded, and succeeded by 
others, destined to share the same fate. The one 
bright spot in the midst of this oppres 
confusion was the church, Latin in its origi 
become Oriental to fanaticism, and, having given 
lo the provinces the Cyrilic alphabet, the history of 
which is curious and well worthy of study, it fos 
tered the literature of the country, and affords us 
the curious spectacle of this essentially western 
language expressing itself through those purely 
Sclavonic symbols, Probably by this time the 
western Alphabet has asserted itself ; twenty years 
ago its use was exceptional, and the subject of con- 
servative protest, 



































The Phanariote lords, willing enough to aposta- 
tize as they had been in the south, were yet faith- 
ful’ sons of the Charch in their new land. 
Monasteries, scattered all over the Principalities, 
were a sure provision for their sons and daughters, 
and were, by common consent, exempt from the 
changes and confiscations to which the secular 
possessions were subject, So they grew in extent 
and importance; some were towns of several 
thousand inhabitants, living under the simple rule 
of St. Basil, cultivating the soil, pursuing trade 
and useful arts, sending out books from theit 
printing presses, treating their serfs as their chil- 
dren, and forming little islands of calm and culture 
in the midst of the general disorder. ‘The secular 
clergy were far from keeping pace with their 
Monastic brethren, and were often little better in 
structed than the illiterate peasants from whose 
ranks they were taken, and among whom they, 
their wives and families lived on terms of equality. 
The clergy have, however, been represented as be 
ing degraded to an extent which) was far from be 
ing the case. The fact that all officials, however 
humble, connected with the Church wore ecclesiasti 
cal dress and claimed “ benefit of clergy” has often 
caused men whose true status was that of sexton 
or verger to be confounded with priests proper. 
The weak place in the monastic system was the 
claim laid by the monks of Mount Athos to a large 
mnual tribute from certain of the Roumanian 
monasteries. The history of this arrangement 
need not be entered on here; the drain on the re 
sources of the country, from the money sent to the 
Holy Mount on the one hand, and from the tribute 
enforced by the Porte on the other, caused a po- 
verty, not severe perhaps, because the soil was 
exceptionally fertile, and the needs of the people 
jonally few, but still sufficient, in. com 
bination with the general insecurity, (0 prevent 
any real progress. Such was the state of things 
at the close of the Crimean War. The peace 
assured to the Principalities certain privileges 
as against the Porte, many of which they had 
practically enjoyed before; it failed to guard them 
from the Russian ascendency which is always ready 
to assert itself in those regions, But the war, 
initiated on the banks of the Danube, had the 
effect of bringing the two provinces at once into 
touch with Western Europe. The consular posis 
of Bucharest became of considerable importance, 
and were held by men who, by their diplomacy, 
did much to gitide events. Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, had always been less important. Wala- 
chia, the more Western province, shut out by the 
wall of the Carpathians from the neighbouring 
civilization of the Transylvanian “ Gienze” so 
completely that the contrast between the eastern 
and western sides of the wild mountain passes was 
4 thing to wonder at, was yet farless Russian than 
Moldavia, to which had been united, in 1829, the 
quasi-Russian province of Bessarabia. Jassy, was 






































a city almost entirely “A la Russe”; full of 
churches and Monasteries, which, thou nominal 








ly subjects to the Patriarch of Constantinople, yet 
looked to Kiefi as their Holy City; while, in 
Bucharest, the Roumanian and Greek elements 
combined to produce a barbaric splendour, with 
an outside show of French civilization, side by side 
with a sordid, apathetic poverty, forming a whole, 

ous, if not too edifying to witness, One pro 
vision of the Treaty of Paris was that those two 
provinces, to which it gave enlarged powers of self 














government, should remain two. Within a few 


months the same man had been elected Hospodar 
of both, By this step the treaty was not formally 
infringed, but a very short time served to bring 
about a revolution which placed the Hospodar, 
Alexander Couza, who was altogether a creature 
of Russia, at the head of a united Roumania. This 
remained a fait accompli, and, although grumbled 
al, was not disturbed by the powers. Prince 
Couza, an adventurer and gambler by nature, 
fought consistently for his own hand, but always 
subject to Russian influence and direction, Money 
was needed, and the monastic tibute to Mount 
Athos was a sufficient excuse for the entire cor 
fiscation of the property of the monasteries, both 
alien and indigenous ; with some temporary excep- 
tions, made with the view of clearing the ground 
more mercifully. 


The next step, possibly an experiment in corpore 
vilé on the pait of Russia, wasthe complete eman- 
cipation of the serfs; which measure, carrying 
with it a new set of conditions for military service, 
doubtless did much to raise that intrepid body of 
men who made a name for their country and them- 
selves at Plevna. But the vices, public and private, 
of Prince Couza, and also, probably, the fiat of 








Russia brought about a revolution which sent 
him to join the band of * Rois en exile” in Paris, 
and which, after a more than usual amount 


of diplomatic juggling, brought Prussia to the 
front, by placing at the head of the United 
Principalities a brave and wise young member of 
the house of Hohenzollern, Prince Charles and 
his young wile, Elizabeth of Wied, had already 
made steady progress in the affections of the people 
who had adopted them, when the Russo- Turkish 
war of 1876 drew the country once more into the 
turmoil of the nations, 

To many of us that march of the mighty host 
led by Alexander and his generals seems a thing 
of yesterday. “ Across the Pruth” was the mot 
de guerre (hen, as in 1854, ‘Then they passed, in 
long line, up the five miles of raised chaussee which 
ns parallel to the Danube from Reni to Galatz, 
There were Turkish gunboats on the river, but not 
a shot was fired. ‘They marched through Galatz, 
and on for three miles more, up to the bold head- 
land where the Danube and the Sereth join; up to 
the great green plateau where the Roman regions 
had their camp ages ago, leaving their coins and 
potsherds and broken earthworks, to make a holie 
day joy for little children who gather violets there. 
Here the Russian host halted for three days, a 
gallant show; and then, without let or hinderance 
Crossed over to the reedy shore of the Dobrudja 
to begin the great campaign which ended under 
the walls of Constantinople and which, among 
its other results, made Roumania a Kingdom, 
and turned its. Prince—Hospodar into King 
Charles I. If Charles is King, Elizabeth is Queen 
and more; a very womanly queen; one of those 
women with whom logic is second, but who justify 
their position by success, Very successful she 
has been, chiefly by becoming ‘heart and soul 
a Roumanian, Carrying which her to her new 
home the high aims and ideals which were hers as 
a romantic girl by the Rhine, she has made a 
place for them by the Danube and the Bistritza, 
She has caused the quaint and soul-stirring Rou- 
man legends, and they are many, to live atresh in 
the hearts of the people; she has been more 
Rouman than the Roumanians. But two aims 
above all others have been hers, First it has been 
in her heart to help and sustain her husband with 
all womanly sympathy and encouragement, in a 
position so full of difficulty that a man less _brave- 
ly resolute and high-minded would have given up 
in despair. And, secondly, she has spared no 
effort to raise the standard of education and 
morals among the women of her adopted country, 
The way in which she has done this, learning 
thoroughily in order that she might teach, spending 
hours of every day in working and showing others 
how to work, is known to most of us. She has 
taught the gils in the village schools, and the 
women in their homes 5 and has made it her pleas 
sure to surround herself with a band of noble 
maidens to be Wained to share hee own high as- 
pirations, never through it all losing sight of the 
truth that women should be womanly; “not lesser 
man, but different.” Critics there are ready to 
smile at Carmen Sylva,” or to pass judgment on 
same recent events, which, but for the fierce light 
which beats about even the Roumanian throne, 
would be utterly unknown to them, Such erities 
do not consider that the life of this devoted wife, 
this childless mother, who is the mother of a whole 
nation’s woman hood, is a life of steady, quict 
work, of which a book of poems is but the 
solace, a nervous illness but the temporary inter= 
ruption. What has been already said will suggest 
that the life of the ruler of Roumania mast be full 
of cares, and must involve uo small amount of 
self devotion and self sacrifice. The Roumanians 





















































have many qualities which go to the making of a 
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nation ; qualities of race which must tell in the 
end ; qualities also of patience, gained during ages 
when patience has been their only armour. "Nay, 
for they have also had the armour of duplicity and 
cunning which oppression never fails to produce. 
It has produced also a readiness to have recou: 
corruption, bribes, treachery, any means by which 
the favourable turn of the wheel may be made to 
nenteralize the unfavourable tui which is sure to 
follow. Nothing can speak more highly for the 
consistent courage of the king and queen than the 
steady stand which they have made against those 
vices, and the fact that already a large and incieas. 
ug public opinion is with them, and ready to aid 
in unmasking, and putting a stop to the unworthy 
intrigues which are still too common, Then there 
is the great problem of a so-called free peasantry, 
deeply mortgaged to the Jews, which has taken 
the place of the serfs with few responsibilities and 
few hopes. ‘The emancipation is 30 years old; it 
is only within the last five or six years that the 
difficulty has become acute. As in Russia, those 
serfs were emancipated with a light heart, and 
turned, all at once, into tax-paying responsible 
subjects; the results must be faced, bravely 
indeed, but with hearts less light. ‘The pro 
blem of Russian ascendency is also there, as 
where is it notP The Turkish problem has well 
nigh, or altogether solved itself. In the proposal 
to marry the heir to the throne, the nephew of 
King Charles, to the grand daughter of Alexander 
II, and of Queen Victoria, there is, no doubt, 
policy, and, though alliances of royal houses do not 
seem now to have the importance which was once 
attributed to them, we cannot but hope that this 
union may be for the good of the Roumanian king 
dom, as well as for the happiness of the future king 
and his young bride. 

If the political future of the country can be as- 
sured its material prosperity will, without doubt, 
continue to increase. In spite of drawbacks such 
as those just referred to, its progress during the 
last thirty years has been immense, At the close 
of the Crimean War there was no such thing 
as aroad, properly so called, in the country, and 
what trade there was remained in the hands of 
Jews and of foreign merchants, mostly Greek o1 
Ttalian, in the towns on the river. It was not till 
14 or 15 years later that the first railway was 
opened in the country. The great fertile plains to 
the north of the Danube, scratched with a wooden 
plough, produced rich harvests of wheat and m: 
far in excess of the needs of the population. 
river was the natural outlet for all this surplus 
food; a majestic stream, flowing, after its dash 
through the Carpathians at the [ron Gates, in a 
free, level stream; not the “blue Danube” of the 
poets, but a great, resistless yellow tide, soaking 
through long reaches of marsh and meadow, 
swelled by great tributaries, and fit for the bearing 
of navies—so far; but, forthe last hundred miles 
of its course becoming more and more undeter- 
mined what the course should be; with shallows 
here, awkward bends there, lagoons and subsidiary 
streams everywhere. The giain did indeed gel 
shipped from the two river ports of Galatz and 
Ibraila. To reach those ports from the fields where 
it grew, ithad to be dragged over weary miles of 
well nigh trackless steppe ; down into the deep val 
leys which intersect it, and up to the level aga 
Long trains of blue-grey oxen, pulling from the fore- 
head with patient strength, dragged the cracking 
arabas, with no vestige of iron in their composition, 
through clouds of yellow dust, past village and 
convent tower; stopping to rest at noon or night 
fall in the courtyard of some square, white Kahn, 
or camping in front of some “bordei,” a hut, 
sunk deep in the ground, its grass grown roo! 
scarcely serving to distinguish it from the count 
less tumuli which dot the plain; only those rest. 
ing groups, or the acrid simell of the raki sold 
within, marking it as a Arishma, or wine shop. 
On reaching the port the grain was shipped in 
such craft as the river afforded, and worked its 
way to the Sulina mouth, to be there transferred 
to flat bottomed lighters, These lighters were 
owned and managed by a set of Greeks, who 
found this form of piracy more easy and profit- 
able than that practised on their own coasts. 
Some of the grain found its way to the storm. 
tossed corn ships lying outin the Black Sea; the 
rest became the spoil of the lightermen, and 
it was “a far cry” to any source of justice 
or restitution, The town of Sulina, then one 
long street of wooden houses, with a mosque 
and some attempt at a lighthouse, ran up the 
right bank of the river, for a mile or more. 
No tree, no trace of vegetation, no stone or pebble 
even varied the motony of this desolate ridge of 
muddy sand. The wreck-strewn water, half river, 
half tideless sea, lay in front, and behind ; for miles 
and miles the gigantic reeds growing in the marsh, 
the haunt of wolves and wild boar, stretched, with 


out interruption, southward, to the ce e"s 
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mouth of the iver, What money or profit came 
to the owners or tillers of the soil for the grain 
thus sent from it, who can say? The varied and 
valuable mineral resources of the country were 
equally ill off for any means of development 
sheep and oxen were killed for the sake of t 
skins and their bodies left neglected on the plains 
there was no possibility of transporting timber to 
any extent from the immense forests of oak, beech 
and fir which clothed the uplands of the north; 
great trees rotted where they fell, and no one 
heeded them, Ever since the peace of 1829 the 
question of the improvement of one or other of the 
tice mouths of the Danube had been before those 

terested. There has been an idea, stated and 
controverted, that Russia persistently opposed any 
practical steps, in the interest of ler own Odessa 
wade. Probably she may have added some extia 
weight to the vis znerti@ which was always suit 
cient for much in those regions. In any case, 
some feeble diedging of the Sulina mouth, quite 
inadequate for any veal good, was all that was 
attempted for twenty-seven years. The Treaty of 
Paris made provision for an international com- 
mission to deal with the improvement of the lower 
Danube. The work of that commission during its 
first years has been the subject of interesting 
papers, included in the literature of more than one 
scientific society ; these give, in some detail, the 
history of a work which has had an immense effect 
in promoting the welfare of Roumania, ‘The first 
British commissioner has described {he bewilder 
ment and discouragement with which this litte 
band of strangers viewed, for the fist time, 
the scene of their future labours. The tiver 
tnished, to a certain extent, the means of trans 
port, but there all facilities ended, Forests had 























dox” Easter, sees the houses and cottages all 
decked with willow boughs; and over and over 
again one may wituess the conventional represen- 
tation of the Good Shepherd repeated, as the master 
of each house brings home the Paschal lamb, 
“bearing it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” Then 
may be seen the village festival, when the choric 
dance, regarded with so much interest by anti- 
quarians, takes us back to classic times. ‘Then also 
is the great time for weddings, where the bride, 
rapt away from her home like a Sabine maiden, 
isunited to her husband by rites elaborated through 
ages of Oriental Christianity. 

Summer is the time of roses; they are every 
where ; fresh and lovely in the gardens, drying into 
pot pouiri, distilled for rose water, or boiled’ into 
a thick confection, the favourite doulchats which 
preceeds the black coffee, used in Roumania as 
universally asin Turkey, | It is a fruitful summer 
too; anda fruitful autumn succeeds it. The vin- 
lage is late; the wine, white and red, and of an 
excellent quality and flavour is produced in abun- 
dance only too great for home consumption. Those 
best able to judge of its qualities say that its ex- 
portation is only matter of time. The scenery, 
even of the lower plains, has the beauty of vast= 
ness, and of a clear, shining atmosphere which 
gives full value to details; inverts them sometimes 
indeed, on hot summer days, in wonderful mirage ; 
that of the upper country, by the Bistritza, and on 
the eastern slopes of the Carpathians, is often in- 
describably lovely in form and colour. “The Treaty 
of Berlin restored Bessarabia to the Russians, and 
gave to Roumania in exchange the Dobradja, 
South of the Danube; a possible source of trouble 
in the future. Its mixed population includes few 
Roumanians, and it is by no means fertile, 






















to be explored for timber, quarries opened for 
stone; and labourers had to be, first found, then 
Wained and organized for everything directly ot 
indirectly connected with the temporary works 
which, after much debate, and many delaying ob. 
jections and suggestions from the various head 
ters, it was at last decided to begin at the al 
ready so far practicable Sulina mouth, As the 
Sulina is by far the most insignificant of the three 
main branches into which the Danube divides it- 
self, bearing indeed no more than one twenty 
seventh part of its water to the sea, there was very 
great unwillingness on the part of certain of the 
Commissioners, as on the part of their able engi 

in-chief, to abandon the idea of eventually 
opening up the St. George mouth, which seemed 
to present many advantages. But circumstances 
were too strong for them, and it is the great tri- 
umph of the present successful works at Su 
that, step by step, what was temporary and ephe- 
meral, has been adapted and strengthened, and, 
at a minimum of expenditure, has produced a 
permanent, self-dredging channel, allowing ships 
of the largest tonnage to pass to and fro with ease, 
where formerly there were but three or four feet of 
water on the bar. The Sulina of to-day, with its long 
line of quay, its countless ships of all nations, its 
bowery gardens, formed with imported soil, aud 
stocked with imported flowers and fruit trees. 
would fail to recognize the description given above 
and, being a town which thinks well of itself, would 
probably be inclined to resent it, Farther and 
farther up the river improvements have been car- 
tied out. Good roads bear the produce of Rou- 
mania to the railways, and from thence they are 
cartied by river and sea to all lands whose com- 
merce may claim them, It is an old, half forgot- 
ten story how a little band of foreigners, with often 
small encouragement, it might be even with posi- 
tive discouragement from the governments they 
represented, fought the questions, of money, not 
easy questions—of international jealousies, of en- 
gineering possibilities and results; and opened up 
anew highway for commerce; so helping in the 
making of a nation, 

In climate Roumania may be called extreme. 
The summer islike Greece, the winter like Canada, 
cold, clear, bracing, Lakes and rivers are frozen 5 
the sleigh bells ring out along streets and country 
roads. There is much skating, and great humting 
patties camp in forest huts, and bring home spoil 
of wolves and wild boar, or track the brown bear 
among the crags of the Carpathians, The great 
thaw in March is a sight to witness, The river 
traffic, suspended for two months or more, has 
taken another, than its usual form, and a constant 
stream of arabas, variously laden, has established 
communication between the bauks at points where 
a town or village on either side invites it. The 
thaw comes, sometimes with but little warning: a 
rush, a stampede sets in, Then, for a day or two 
the river is impracticable for either cart or boat, 
and lives are often lost, crushed out among the 
huge ice blocks, A week or so of mud and misery 
follows; then the whole land is green, as if by 
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If the Eastern question could sleep for half a 
century it might wake harmlessly enough for Rou- 
mania; as it is, we can but hope that the results 
of the last 30 years may endure, and be only the 
beginning of still better things, 











KOBE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
eg 
HALY-YEARLY MEETING. 

At the Masonic Hall yesterday (July 2gth), at 
4.90, the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Hiogo 
and Osaka Chamber of Commerce was held, Mr. 
Matthew Brown, Jun,, presiding, There were also 
present Messrs, Bardens, A. Woolley, Kochen, 
Faber, T. W. Hellyer, Th. de Berigny, and J. M. 
Mur, Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and adopted the half-yeaily report was 
also read by the secretary. It was as follows :— 
Gentlemen, we take this opportunity to place 
before you a few comments on the foreign ade 
of the port for the six months ended on goth June. 
Raw Cotton has continued to take the leading 
place amongst Imports and itis likely to maintain 
this ascendancy as the local spinning establish- 
ments require a large quantity to keep them, go 
but we may say that these wants, large Ul 
they be, have always been amply supplied. Cotton 
yarn shows a considerably increased importation 
as compared with that of the corresponding period 
of last year, but it should be semembered that the 
stock at the beginning of 1891 was much heavier 
than than with which we commenced the present 
year, and it would therefore appear that the actual 
consumption is not on the increase. The local 
manufacture of yarn continues to be carried on with 
success; reports from the mills prove that most of 
them are working at a satisfactory profit. 

Piece Goods.—This branch of business has had 
to contend with many drawbacks, amongst which 
we may mention the general dullness of trade, the 
unsettled condition of exchange, and the gradual 
growth of native manufacture in several fabrics, 
such as Calicoes, T. Cloths, Turkey Reds, Satins, 
&c., but the future is still regarded with hope in 
some quarters and a more prosperous state of 
trade generally would no doubt have good effect. 

Metals, Chemicals, Oil, and Sugar take their 
usual large place in the list of imports and call for 
no special remark. Prospects for the future look 
not unpromising when we consider that the crops 
so far have turned out well and that stocks of 
goods in second hands must be moderate—but no 
permanent improvement can be looked for until 
importers have learnt to abstain from bringing ex- 
cessive supplies to a limited market. 

The present unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
partly attributable to the great facilities afforded 
to importers by the Banks. Not only foreign 
but Japanese merchants have availed of these 
facilities with the result that the trade has bee 
overdone, The impecunions importer cannot 

































magic; the plains are fragrant with violets and 
purple with dwarf iris, Easter-tide, the “ Ortho- 


afford to hold goods for better prices and is often 


compelled-to fosge sales on arrival, thus producing 
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A steady busi- 
‘ipal articles of 
erative to the 


a tuinous effect upon the market 
ness has been done in the priv 
export on terms which are rem 
producers, 

The Vea trade shows no signs of falling off. The 
export of new leaf is not so large as at the corve- 
sponding period of last year, by reason of the larger 
Proportion of fine teas produced, which has 
duced the bulk whilst the money value of the crop 
is greater. 

‘The quantity of Rice exported has not reached 
expectations, prices were forced up by speculations 
toa point which foreign markete could not enter- 
tain, and when quotations had declined to a more 
reasonable level, the best shipping Season was over 

Camphor shows a much diminished export, 
whilst Copper attains to almost its former figures. 
Antimony has been exported on the same scale as 
last year. 

In Silk the trade has been insignificant, but in 
waste silk a good business has been done notwith- 
standing adverse markets at home, and there is 
every prospect of a more extensive trade in this 
aiticle in the future. ‘The tonnage returns, inchid- 
ing the local trade with China, show ‘such a 
gratifying increase as to warrant the remark that 
Kobe is now the leading port for shipping in Japan. 

On the motion of Mr. Barpens seconded by 
Mr. Woo try the report, as altered at the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Hellyer and Mr. Woolley was 
adopted. 

The accounts, which showed a falling off in the 
subscriptions, but an increase of revenue owing to 
the issue of additional circulars, were passed on the 
motion of Mr. BertGxy, seconded by Mr. BARDENS. 

‘Two new members were elected, namely, Messts. 
C. P. Low & Co., and Messrs, R. Isaacs & Bro. 

Mr. Wootey attributed the seant attendance 
to insufficient advertising, he thought a notice 
should have been inserted in both papers. 

The Carman agreed, and then asked if the 
members approved of the Committee making any 
representation to have the Fourth National Ex- 
hibition held in Kobe. 

Mr. HeLtyer thought some action might be 
taken, and in reply to Mr, Kochen’s suggestion 
that it was to be purely a Japanese exhibition and 
that they might look on foreign suggestions as an 
intiusion, said he felt confident the action would 
be received in the right spirit. 









































The matter was left in the hands of the com 
mittee, 

Mr. Barpens then read the following circular 
which had been issued by the Custom House 





authorities; Notice is hereby given that fron 
this date the Customs will only grant permission 
to land cargo under General Permit by one Land- 
ing Agent, or, from alongside vessel, and that 
permission will no longer be granted to discharge 
under General Fermit by two or more parties, 
and from alongside the vessel at the same time, 
the Customs Authorities having found great in 
convenince in keeping the rin’ of carga when 
landed under General Fermit, as heretofore.” 
This notification, was he said, being carried oul 
rather tigidly, and within the last three or four 
weeks it had given great rouble to steamers, He 
had had one steamer since the notice had been 
sued, It would cectainly be troublesome to con 
signees. Before that was issued shipping people 
had got a General Permit to land carga, and con- 
signees could, if they wished, send off and land 
their own cargo themselves. Now, the agent has 
to land everything in bulk. He had been asked 
by three steamshio agents to bring the matter to 
the notice of the Chamber. It was a matter, i 
was true, for the consignees, as later on if they 
wished to take delivery of their own cargo, it 
would be refused. He had no proposition to 
make, but he thought it was a matter that should 
be known, ‘The circular was dated and July. 

Me. Hetiver thought it was.a matter the Cham 
ber should taice up as the authorities were, asa 
rule, extremely reasonable in listening to represen 
tations brought by foreign merchants, 

Mr. Barnews said that when he was dispatch. 
g the Cardiganshire some consignees had asked 


























for their yoods, and his fim had been put to 
the trouble of miing out 50 or 60 different 
pen whereas under ordinary circumstances 





hothing of the kind would have beew necessary. 
ne result was that the steamer had been kept 
here nine days duing what ordinarily she would 
doin three days. It was tue three of those days 
had been wet days, but the fact remained she 
should have been able to leave the port before 
those wet days set in. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Barpews further 
added that the old system world satisfactorily 
it was decided to Let the 
matter stand aver forthe present, and the proceed- 
ings teminated with Ue usual vole of thanks to 
the Chairman.—Ayuyo News 
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ag: : 

The Life of Thomas Paine. By Moncure Dante. 
Conway. In two vols. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Son : 8vo. 

Mr. M. D. Conway has rendered the life of Thomas 

Paine a great service in the researches by which 

he has mneaithed and presented anew the real 

history of this temarkable man, who was the first 
lo suggest American independence and to point 
out the working principles upon which our govern- 
ment is based. He 1 his endea 
vours to bring out all the facts in regard o Paine’s 
career, and the result is a biography which throws 
important light upon his personal public history. 

Thomas Paine was born Janus y 291h, 1736 7, at 

Thetford in England, and was brought up in the 

Society of Friends. He was baptized in the Church 

of England, This is inferred from the fact that in 

one of his volumes he speaks of himself. asa mem- 
ber of the English Chureh. In early youth he had 
but few privileges amoung the plain people who 
rejoiced in the simplicity of Quaker life. He says 
of himself: —" My parents were not able to give 
me a shilling beyond what they gave me in educa 
tion, and to do this they distessed Uemselves. 

My father being of the Quaker profession, it was 

my good fortune to have an exceedingly good 

moral education and a tolerable stock of useful 






































learning. * * * The natal bent of my 
mind was to science. [had some turn, and 
I believe, some talent, for poetry, but this 1 


tather repressed than encouraged, as leading too 

uch into the field of imagination. He also was 
strong in mathematics. His early life was a 
struggle. In his 25th year he had the office ot 
exciveman, and lived under the pressure of two 
great hangers, for bread and for science. His 
income, after paying his expenses, was only about 
£32 pounds per annum, but he contrived to sup 
port himself under these limitations, It was aw 
improvement upon the business of a stay maker 
to become an exciseman, but this was not to be 
his calling. He speedily emigrated to America, 
and brought with him political opinions which had 
just begun to be agitated in Euope, Shortly 
after he came to this country he published the 
Pennsylvania Magazine, aud in this organ sowed 
the seeds of great reforms which were then ripen 
ing with the progress of cvilization, What these 
were is well stated by Mr. Conway :— Events 
selected his seeds of American independence, of 
republican equality, freedom fiom royal, ecclesi- 
astical, and hereditary privilege, for a swifter and 
more imposing harvests but the whole circle of 
aman ideas and principles was recognized by 
this lone waylaring man, The first to nige exten- 
sion of the principles of independence to the en 
slaved negro; the first to areaign monarchy, and 
to point out the danger of its survival in presidency 5 
the first to advocate international arbitration; the 
first to expose the absurdity and criminality of 
dueling; the first to suggest more rational ideas 
of martiage and divorces the first to advocate 
national and international copyright; the first to 
plead for the animal; the first to demand justice 
for women; what brilliants would our modern re 
formers have contributed to the coronet for that 
mau’s brow, had he not presently worshipped the 
God of his fathers alter the way that theologians 
call heresy !” 

In this country he became a notable person. 
He gave utterance, probably, to the eatliest print 
ed suggestion of independence in America, Mr. 
Conway notes that there ave three stages in the 
evolution of the Declaration of Independence. 
resistance, separation, and republicanism. Paine’s 
work was to stir up the colonies to resistance. He 
wrote his pamphlet entitled: “Common Sense,” 
in the autumn of 1775, and with the new year it 
burst from the press with an effect which has 
tarely been produced by types and paper in any 
age or country. — Tt was full of flaming arguments 
for separating the colonies from Great Britain, 
The work was, for atine, attlibuted to Franklin, 

sd the doctor was reproached by a loyal lady 
for us it such an epithet as “the royal brute 
of Br Franklin assuved her that he had 
not written the pamphlet and would never lave so 
dishonored the brute creation. Mr. Conway says: 
No other pamphlet published during the revolu. 
tion is comparable with common sense for in- 
terest to the reader of to-day, or for value as an 
historical document, ‘Therein, as in a mirror, is 
beheld the almost incedible ‘England, against 
which the colonies contended. And therein is 
reflected the moral, even religious, enthusiasm 
which raised the struggle above the paltiness of a 
tebellion against taxation to a great human move- 
an id The art with which 
every sentence iy feathered for ity aim is consum 
mate.” The writing of this pampliet brought the 


































































ment—a war for 





Jefferson, and did much to provoke serious political 
thinking among the American people. Though 
not a military leader, Paine in the pamphlet entit- 
led “The Crisis,” pressed forward the objects 
which the friends of the revolution had in view 
and was constantly on the watch, When the war 
was over he was a great deal mixed up with the 
embassy to France. During the war he had the 
must important congressional secretaryship, but 
when the contest was over he was reduced to a 
cletkship in a law office. But lis work was not 
done with the revolution, and his services were of 
almost as much value in constructing the constitue 
tion as they were in encouraging men to fight for 
their country. 

One of his greatest services was has visit to 
Fiance in 1781. He went to France with Franklin 
in order to induce the King to loan money to the 
United States, and it was the use of this money 
which enabled Washington to meet the demands 
of his army and carry on the war. No one made 
greater sacrifices at that time than Thomas Paine. 
He gave everthing to secure the independence of 
the nation, his copyright, his secretat yship, 
clerkship. But the result was that itleft hiv in 
a state of dependence. The nation practically 
refused to reimburse him for what he had done 
in its behalf, and it has refused to this day. This 
did not discourage him. As he was the to raise 
the flag of republican independence, so he was the 
first to raise that of a union, which, above the 
states, should inherit the supremacy wrested from 
the crown, He understood, as if by anticipation, 
what the difficulties were to be under our sysiem 
of government, and touched very gently the duc- 
tine of centralized power. He put the case exact- 
ly when he said that “each state is to the Unied 
States what each individual is to the state he lives 
inj? and that “it is on this grand point, this 
movement upon one centre, that our existence as 
a nation, our happiness as a people, and our 
safety as individuals, depend.” — He also strucle 
the federal keynote by saying :—" The United 
States will become heir to an extensive quantity of 
vacantland"—the doctrime of national inheritance, 
which cost him dear. 

A very stiking chapter in this book is entitled 
Great Washington and Poor Paine.’ In Sep. 
tember, 1783, the month of final peace, Washing- 
ton was at the height of his fame, in the receipt of 
the greatest honours, but Thomas Paine sat in 
his little home in Bordentown, living on his crust. 
One day the great commander wrote him a kind 
and friendly letter, which brought him to Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters with joy. Also the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania voted him a special 
compensation of £500 for his services. Congress 
afterward voted him $3,000, but these sums did not 
begin to cover the loss which Paine sustained 
while Wying to serve bis country, The greatest 
leaders of that time are strongest in their testi- 
mony to the value of Paine’s work for the country, 

If there were times when, both now and after 
ward, he was not properly appreciated, this was 
not the case when Congress satin New Yorke in 
1785, where he was the literary lion of the metro- 
polis, He was at this time only known by his 
political writings, and, though he had enemies, 
and was a man always ready to make enemies, he 
was having the most inte esting years in his whole 
seer, In 1787, he returned to his old home in 
England, He first landed in Fiance, but went 
quickly over to England, and visited the Quaker 
meeting house in Thetford, near which his mother, 
then in her gist year, lived. This was in 1789. 
At this time, says Me. Conway: “America was 
working by his hand, looking though his eyes, 
and silently publishing tothe people from whom he 
sprang what the new nation could make out of a 
starving English staymaker. He was a living 
Declaration of Independence. The Americans in 
London—the artist West and Trumbull, the Al- 
exanders (Frauklin’s connections) and. others, 
were fond of him as a friend, and proud of him 
as a countryman, 

Thomas Paine was destined to have a singular 
experience in France. He was in Paris during the 
tevolution of 1789, and he was just the person to 
take hold of this new effort to sustain liberty. Tt 
was at this time that he published “ The Rights of 
Man,” in which many principles of the revolution 
were warmly advocated. He had a wonderful 
insight into these political questions, He did not 
found the European tepublic in the same sense that 
he founded the American nation, but he was full 
of the republican element and was the bitterest 
antagonist of Burke in his ‘ Reflections on the 
French Revolution.” His next work was to exert 
the same constructive influence upon French 
politics which he had alveady exerted upon Ameri- 
can politics. Much fresh light is thrown upon the 
French revolution in these pages, but it takes too 











































































much space to state what this new light is. His 
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ment for nearly a year in the Luxembourg prison, 
where he expected to be guillotined at any moment. 
This was undoubtedly the saddest and most trying 
part of his career. From this prison he appealed 
in vain to the American government for relie 

Even Washington was either ignorant of his 
situation or had broken friendship with him from 
other causes. He left him to languish in prison, 
but Monroe showed great magnanimity in the 
treatment of Paine, He took him to his house on 
his release from the prison and set him upon his 
feet. It was now that he wrote a pamphlet on 
“ First Principles of Government,” which is one 
of his best productions, and which had its influence 
upon the new French constitution which was then 
ready to be submitted for popular consideration, 

Up to this point, Paine had not published any 
of his religious writings. ‘ The Age of Reason” 
was begun shortly after he left the prison of Luxem- 
bourg. It was a book written not so much to ad- 
vance inquiry as to express the writer’s prejudices 
and to stir up the feelings of those who believed 
differently from himself.” Mr. Conway indulges 
in a good deal of bluff when he takes up this 
part of the subject, and does not write in the same 
calm and clear manner which he maintains in other 
parts of his work, but he can be depended upon 
for telling essentially the truth about this famous. 
production, Paine was not an infidel, but a deist 
in the same sense that Washington was a deist, 
and when his “ Age of Reason” is carefully studied 
it is found to be an antagonism to acertain concep- 
tion of Christianty rather than an attack upon it 
in its essence. The force of this work was not in 
ils theology, which was but gradually developed. 
Tt was an attempt (o deal with religion rationally, 
and so little danger was anticipated from it that it 
was at first published in America as a religious 
book. It was circulated in Virginia by Washing: 
ton’s old friend, Parson Weems. He put into it 
rejection of certain phases of Christian tea 

ching, but he also put into it his own heart. 

It was the good fortune of Paine to know all 
the great men of his time in three countries, and 
the chapter devoted to his friendships is one of the 
most acceptable in Mr. Conway’s work. He had 
intimate relations with the French government 
after the revolution was over, and he gained great 
credit throughout Europe by his pamphlet on 
The Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance,” in which he predicted the suspension of 
the Bank of England, which followed the next 
year, When the relations between the French 
government and Minister Monroe were strained 
to the point where they were almost intolerable in 
1796, Paine came to the rescue of Monroe very 
much as Monroe had come to his rescue when he 
was released from prison, The Ame: legation 
found through him a modus vivendi with the 
French government, and he more than paid back 
the kind services which had been rendered to him. 
Paine’s religious wiitings, while not nearly so bad 
as they seemed to be, had the effect of raisi 
against him, the prejudices of the people in 
England and America, and did much to obscure 
the great claims of his political works, ~The time 
was not ripe at the beginning of this century, 
especially in this country, for the writing of a free 
book on religion, and Paine made his work need- 
lessly objectionable by the temper and freedom 
and personality which he put into it, He was too 
honest and outspoken to be a successful free thin- 
ker, and his religious writing did much to increase 
the rancour of his enemies and to turn against him 
the prejudices of the religious world. The result 
was greatly to his disadvantage, and interfered 
much with his personal happiness. 

He died the 8th of June, 1809. On the morn- 
ing of his death two clergymen invaded his room, 
and spoke to him about his opinions; but Paine 
said: Let me alone; good morning!” Mme. 
Bonneville asked if he was satisfied with the treat- 
ment he had received in her house, and he said, 
Oh, yes.” These were his last words. He had 
no fear of death, He held fast to his principles 
to the very end of his life, and those who followed 
him to the grave were humble and plain persons 
who believed in the goodness of the man, The 
following ill natured epitaph was written on him 
in 1796, when it was supposed that he was dead, 
It reads thus: 

Blasphemes the Almighty, lived in filth like a hog, 
Is abandoned in death, and interred like a dog. 

This was far from being the truth. The clergy 
were not present at his grave, but the Quaker 
preacher, the wife of an oppressed French author, 
and her sons and two negroes followed his coffin 
to the grave. 

The chapter devoted to the personal traits of 
Paine is very readable. It refutes the charges 
that he was a drunkard or given to sexual immor- 































































ality, orthe charges that he was addicted to any 
other social vices. Those. who knew ffimintinat ‘| 
ly declare that hid lite (wascwithio f ae 


was prodigal of snuff, but used tobacco in no other 
form, He had ave to profanity, and never 
told or listened to indecentanecdotes. He neglected 
his personal appearence, and was slovenly in his 
dress, Mr. Conway affirms that there is no truth 
in the charges of excessive drinking which have 
been made against him. In eailier life he drank 
spirits, as was the custom in England and America, 
and he drank brandy enougli to give him a red 
nose when le was 55, but he was no more intem- 
perate than were hundreds of others in those days. 
Mr. Conway regards Paine as a profoundly reli 
ous man, and as one who practised all the moral 
virtues, trying to live up to his own ideal of what 
life ought to be. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Conway for 
the patience and fidelity of his historical studies 
into the career of Thomas Paine. His work is 
clearly and honestly written, but it is not free from 
slurs and inuendoes whenever Paine’s religious 
opinions are presented, and it is too diffuse 
and extended a work for its subject. Qu 
large portion of the book might have been ot 
to the advantage of what remains, Mr. Conway 
enters into many useless inquiries. He might 
better have presented extracts from Paine’s wr 
ings, which give the gist of his principles, and he 
might have curtailed many pages where his ex 
planations add nothing to the strength of the 
narrative. His historical writings have been in 
better form and of more permanent value than 
his religious writings. These volumes furnish the 
best treatment that the career of Thomas Paine 
has ever received; in fact, it is the only biography 
of this notable man that has ever come up to the 
standard which his life demands, the only large 
and careful treatment, at the hands of a sympath- 
etic writer that has ever been attempted. ‘Taken 









































Harvey commenced to act somewhat strangely, 
being frequently absent from home. On 2tst of 
October he suddenly informed his wife that he was 
compelled to go to Hakodate in connection with a 
contract concerning sulphur, and heleft Kobe in a 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer on that day, 
since which time his wife has neither seen nor 
heard from him. Harvey had promised to tele- 
graph his arrival at Hakodate, and when a 
day or two passed without any telegram being 
received inquiries were made, and it was found 
that he had not arrived there. For some 
time it seemed as if he had vanished completely, 
and it was several months before the whole 
story was unraveled, It was then discovered 
that he had embarked at Yokohama on one of the 
Canadian Pacific steamers and had landed in Ca- 
nada before any hue and cry had been raised 
against him. On his booles being examined it was 
found that he had robbed his employers in Kobe 
of a considerable sum, and further inquiries elicit. 
ed the facts that he had fled from America some 
two or three years ago to escape punishment on a 
similar charge of theft, and that at the time 
he went through a form of marriage in Japan he 
was already married, his first wife living in Iowa 
and having been deserted in the year 1888. 

The extraordinary part of the whole story is the 
facility with which the man was able to delude 
those with whom he was brought into contact. 
Men of the world, business_men and m of 
religion were all ‘deceived in him; for he was a 
man well read, could converse on a variety of 
topics with much ease, and professed to be deeply 
religious, and it is therefore scarcely surpt 
that he was able to deceive a young lady who li 
little experience of the villainy which a fairseeming 
suiface may conceal. Efforts, we believe, are still 


























as a whole, the work is one which will beread with 
great interest and will give an entirely new im- 
pression of one of the greatest political benefactors 
that America has ever known, 








, ACTION TO DECLARE MARRIAGE 


NULL AND VOID. 
ee TAS 
In Tue Unirep States Court ror Hioco 
anp Osaka. 


CORA LAFFERTY V. CONRAD HARVEY. 

Readers will have observed in our columns dur- 
ing the last three weeks a published summons ad 
dressed to one Conrad Harvey, ordering him to 
\o appear in the Court of the United States Con- 
sulate at Hiego and Osaka on Monday, the rst 
day of August, as defendant in answer to a peti- 
tion from Cora Lafferty Harvey praying that her 
marriage with the said Conrad Harvey be decl 
ed null and void ab initio. 








The story of which this is the culminating point 
is a very painful one, and shows an almost incre- 
dible depth of depravity and scoundrelism on the 
part of the defendant to the suit, and, in justice to 
the plaintiff, it is worth while giving a brief outline 
of it. Comad Harvey came to Japan in the early 
part of 1889, and staying for some time in 
Yokohama, came down to Kobe and entered 
the office of the China and Japan Trading 
Co. at this port. He was at that time to 
all appearances a quiet and unassuming young 
man, whom one would have been last to sus. 
pect’ of being a fugitive from justice, as he in 
teality was, In June of the same year he was 
introduced at Osaka to Miss Lafferty, a yo 
lady employed as teacher in a mission school, and 
before two or three mouths had passed away Mi: 
Lafferty had promised to become his wife, From 
the beginning Hatvey impressed upon her the 
necessity of the engagement being kept secret, 
giving some plausible reason therefore, and having 
first ascertained that she was herself an orphan 
and had no friends in America who were likely to 
make ingairy into his antecedents. From most 
persons he on his part kept his engagement a pro- 
found secret, and none were more surprised than his 
acquaintances when he one morning informed them 
that he had got martied on the previous day. The 
marriage took place an Bebruacy 9th, 1899, before 
the present United States Consul in this port, the 
religious ceremony being performed by the Rev. B. 
C. Howor th, and for several months Harvey appears 
to have been a most devoted husband. Shortly 
before his marriage Harvey had become acquaint. 
ed with the late Mr. Dernen, who was in Kobe at 
the time engaged in establishing a branch of 
Messrs. Grisar, Dernen & Co., and he managed 
so completely to deceive this gentleman as to his 
true character that he was appointed the Kobe 
agent, Mr, Dernen returning to Europe. 




















ings seemed to go smoothly until the end of 
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being made to trace Harvey, and we accompany 
this brief account of the man’s career with a por- 
trait in the hope that our Canadian or American 
exchanges will copy it and so perhaps be the 
means of bringing him to justice. 

The following was the evidence given in the 
recent case on Mondpy last :— 

Hunter Sharp, sworn: Iam the marshal of this 
United States Court and a summons was placed 

iny hands July 15th last, but the defendant not 
being found in’ this Consular district | made a 
return accordingly, On the 16th of July, under 
the order of the Court, I cased the summons to 
be published in the Kobe Chronicle once a week 
for three consecutive weeks. 

Cora Lafferty Harvey, sworn: Iam the plain- 
tiff in this case. I was married to Mr. Conrad 
Harvey Feb. gth, 1890, by the Reverend B. C. 
Howorth, and in the presence of the United States 
Consul at Kobe. I had not at that time any 
reason for believing that Mc. Harvey was a mar- 
ed man, After he left me I heard he had a wife 
in America, I have since seen the evidence taken 
in America under the commission issued from this 
Court. 

Testimony offered in evidence and read as fol- 
lows :— 

The deposition of witnesses taken at Guthrie 
Centre in the State of Iowa, before J. H. Apple- 
gale, one of the District Judges of said State of 
Town, in and for 5th Judicial district of said State, 
which said district includes the country of Guthrie 
and the County of Madison, said deposition being 
taken in obedience to a Dedimus Fotestatem which 
was issued by the Hon. Hunter Sharp, 
Consul, Acting Judicially, on the thirteenth day of 
July, a:b. 1891, same to be read in evidence in a 
Suit pending in the Consular Court of the United 
States Consulate for Osaka and Hiogo, Jap: 
wherein Mrs. Cora Lafferty Harvey is plaintiff 
and Conrad Harvey defendant. 

Reverend W. D. Swaim of lawful age, being 
first duly sworn, deposeth, answereth and says as 
follows, to wit 

1. Are you acquainted with Conrad Harvey, 
and if so, slate when and how you became ac- 
quainted with him?—I became acquainted with 
Conrad Harvey in the fall of 1884 at Panora, Iowa. 
He was then the station agent at said town of 
Panora, Iowa. 

2, Do you recognize the photograph now shown 
you, marked * Exhibit No, 1,"as being the like- 
ness of any one you have ever known !—Yes, I 
recognize the photograph as the likeness of W. C. 
Harvey, commonly called Con or Conrad Harvey, 
formerly of Panora, Iowa. 

3. Did you perform the ceremony at the marri- 
age of Conrad Harvey and Miss Della Pierce, and 
if so, when and where did it take place?—Yes, I 
performed the ceremoney of marriage between 
Conrad Harvey and Miss Della Pierce, at her fa- 
ther’s residence, near the town of Yale, in Guthrie 
Country, Lowa, on March roth, 1885 
OlQHase lyoaany doubt as to the photograph 
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Harvey P—Noa, sir, L haven’t any doubt as to its 
being a true likeness of Conrad Harvey. 

[Signed and attested.] 

Mis. Della Pierce Harvey of lawful age, being 
first duly sworn the depose, answereth and says 
as follows, to wit + 

1. Do you recognize the photograph marked 
Exhibit No. 1 United States Consular Court fo: 
Osaka and Hyogo,” as being the Likeness of any 
one you have ever known 2—1 do, Trecognize the 
photograph as the likeness of Conrad Harvey. 

2. Were you ever married, and if so, when and 
to whom were you manied P—Yes, L was matried 
March roth, 1885, to Conrad Harvey. 

3. Have you any doubt as to the photograph, 
just shown you being the likeness of Conrad Har- 
vey, your husband ?—I have no doubt of it what- 
ever. 

4. Slate the name of the clergyman who married 
you?—Reverend W. D. Swaim. 

5. When did you last see your husband ?—De- 
cember 20th, 1888. 

6. Has he communicated with you since his 
departure 2—Not at all 

7. Have you bad any knowledge of his where- 
abouts since he left. you ?—Only indirectly, and 
not in that way until about last February, and 
that in connection with his marriage to Mrs. Cora 
Lafferty Harvey. 

[Signed and attested.] 

Mis. Cora Harvey’s evidence continued: T last 
saw Mr, Harvey's on October 2tst, 1890. He then 
informed me that he was going to Hakodate. I 
have not heard from him since, nor do T know 
where he is. 

JUDGMENT OF THE CouRT. 

Ihave read and carefully considered the evi- 
dence in this case and find that the plaintiff was 
mariied (o the defendant on February 9'h, 1890; 
that at the time of this mariage the defendasit 
had a lawful wife residing in the United States 1 
therefore adjudge that the plantiff is clearly en- 
titled to a decree annulling the marriage between 
herself and the defendant, and giving her the rigit 
to resume her maiden name. A deciee accor d- 
ingly will be issued. 














(Signed) E. J. Smuruers. 
Kobe, August rst, 1892. 
—Kobe Chronicle. 








AN INDIAN THOUGHT-READER. 

poate Smueae 

Mr. L. C. William, B.A., Acting Inspector of 
Schools, Northern Circle, writes to a Madia 
paper: 

“Seeing in the January number of the Theo 
sophist an account given by Lieutenant: Peacock 
of an interview he had with Govinda Chetty, 
the famous astrologer of Valangiman, I think 
it desirable for the benefit of your readers, many 
of whom Tam sure must be quite sceptic about 
the marvellous powers of this wonderful man, 10 


















give a brief account of an inierview [had with 
him in September last. Having finished the 
examination of a school at Valangiman, T went 


to the house of Govinda Chetty, where T found 
quite a crowd of people come from far and neat 
wailing to know the past avd the future from 
hislips. His manners were not certainly attractive 
at first, and whether it is not during this period 
ot bearish manners, he prepares hinvelf for the 
work he has to do, L cannot say, Having seated 
himself on the floor with a piece of paper and 
pencil and a number of cowries, he asked me 
what wanted. I replied that I wanted him to 
tell me the word T was thinking about and of 
an event expected to happeu in the near future. 
‘After looking at me steadfastly for a few seconds, 
he wrote down something on apiece of paper, now 
with me, and placed it in the hands of a man who 
was with me, Then he began to display his won 
desful feats of calculation, He wanted me to mul 
tiply. or divide very large numbers, and before 1 
could proceed beyond a tew sieps he gave out the 
answers, which [ found alterwards to be quite 
conect, These calculations were done in’ such 
astonishingly short time that I began to suspect if 
these too were not done by means of occult powers. 
This playing with cow 
about half an hour, when he asked me to tell 
him what the futher event I wanted to know was 
and what the words; and on my telling him what 
they were he asked the man who had the writter 
of paper to read out what was and the 
mau read out the following in Ta So and so 
(lere giving the name of my wife which he had 
not the remotest chance of knowing) will give birth 
toa son on the 220d Masi (about 31d of March). 
The word thought about is Pensylvania, Need 
Ttell your teaders that [was astonished to find 
Doth quite correct. “The word Pensylvania 
word I had thought about two yea 
view of testing the man, when \h 
igitized by 


























and figures lasted for 
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the 20th of Bebruary, 
Tam not ina position yet to tell you how far the 
prediction about my wife's confinement will be cor- 
tect. But he was quite right in giving the event 
uself, which is expected to be sometime early in 
March. ‘Then he asked me to repeat any line of 
etry in any language knew. © Many a line in 
lish i passed through my mind, and 














after a few seconds [ repeated the first line of 
‘Pacadise Lost,’ and it was found that he had 
already written on the piece of paper the iden 





tical line, in Tamil letters, as he does not know 
Knglisi, | He had also written down my age cor- 
tect to a month, 

“Tam told that there is not another man in the 
Presidency, if not in the whole world, who possesses 
similar powers. He lives in Tivumlray Inpatam, 
near Negapatam, 

“ Now coming to analyse his powers we find in 
the first place that he is certainly a thought reader. 
Giving the word I wanted, the name of my wife, 
my age and about my wife's confinement, ave all 
cases of thought-reading. They were in my mind, 
and he read them as from a printed page. Even 
should the date of confinement turn out to be ue, I 
may say it is thought-reading, as it is future con- 
Lingent on the past; and if the: past is known by 
the process of thought reading, the future isderived 
from it. 

* But the most inexplicable part of his perform 
ance is wiiting out beforehand the exact line of 
poetry T was poing to repeat half an hour or an 
hour hence. Thad not myself thought of any 
particular line when [went to him, nor did I fix 
upon a line until afew seconds after he told me 
to repeat a line. ‘That this man, utterly ignorant 
of English, should have foretold the partic 
lar I’ would repeat sometime hence out of 
the hundreds of lines [ remember is a clear case 
of prediction, It is not a case of suggestion, 
because he is not expected to know anything 
about the line; and it is only that he knows 
already that he may, by some occult process of 
placing his mind en rapport with mine, be able to 
suggest to me. Itis decidedly a case of predic- 
tion but whether he is able to predict beyond a 
certain. period of time I cannot say, and all of 
iny friends who had seen him doubt his powers of 
prediction, As regards his powers of suggestion 
he gave me an illustration, While he was making 
his calculations with the cowries, ostensibly for the 
pur pose of testing the correctness of the statements 
already given on paper, he told me to wiite down 
any five numbers below 800 and that I would find 
that their sum would be divisible by 12. 

“Without any idea of falsifying his prediction 
at random I wrote down the numbers 700, 500, 400, 
300, 200, and you will see that their sum igdivisible 
by 12. Ti [did want to falsify his prediction, I 
could easily have selected such numbers as whose 

would not be divisible by 12. But no such 
a struck me at the time, and Twas. perfectly 
ider his influence with all my individuality 
merged as it were in his towering personality, Tt 
any of your readers are still sceptic about the 
power of this man they have only to go to Valan 
giman, a village six miles from Kambakonam, 
nnd test the man for themselves. He takes pre- 
sents, and [am told his income from this source 
is several hundreds a month.” 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Eg WS EOS 
[Reuter “Specian” ro “Javan Matt.”] 





London, June 2gth. 
The Times says that the Sultan of Morocco 
has asked Russia to accredit a Minister to Fez, 
hoping thereby with [the assistance of] France 
to render himself independent of all the great 
Powers. 
London, July 31st. 
The result of the elections gives Mr. Gladstone 
a majority of forty. Nothing is yet known of the 
future composition of the Cabinet. Some diver- 
gence continues in the Party, some insisting 
on the precedence of Home Rule, which others 
are urging the necessity of commencing the 
work of the session by the introduction of other 
reforms. 
London, August rst. 
A scrutiny of the election returns at Green- 
ock shows that Sir Thomas Sutherland has 
obtained a majority. 
Mr. Gladstone is suffering from a cold, and 
has had to take to his bed. 
London, August 3rd. 
The Queen's Speech will be read on the 8th. 
The Opposition will move a direct vote of con- 








Later. 
The Liberals petition against the return of 
Mr. Balfour on the ground of corruption and 
treating. 








CHESS 


+——— 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Eniton.) 





Socution oF ProsieM No. 28. 


wi Te. BLACK 
1-Qw Bs 1—K B moves 
2—O to Ki sq. (ch) 2-BxQ 


3—Kt x P mates 
Correct solution received from Omega, J.D., 
J.W.E., W.HLS., Si d Ed. B. 
Prostem No. 30. 
By A. Herman. 


BLACKS 








waite, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Game played at Paris in the match for the 
Championship of the Caféde la Régence, Mareh 
25th, 1892. 

FRENCH DEFENCE. 


ware BLACK. 
Dr, A. Goetz. A. vlerce 
elec PwkK3 
2—Pt.Q4 PwQ4 
3-Q Kt B3 K Ra B3 
4-Bwo K Kes BwK2 
5—B x Kt Bx B 
6—Ktto B3 Castles 
7—B to Q3 Ki to B3 
8—P to K5 BtoK2 
o—Pto KR 4 Keto Kus 
10—B « Pci. : 
A sound sacrifice, 

KxB 
1r—Kt to Ktg ch. KtoR3 
12—Q to Q2 QwQ2 
13—P to R3 Ke 0% 3 
HQ 0 03 PwkKRi3 
15—P to R5 

Exceilently played.” Black's game is getting hopeless. 

Bx Kt 
16—P x Pch, Ko Kia 
17—R to R7 ch. K w Ke sq. 
18—P to Kt7 PwB4 


19—P x R and queens ch. (?) 


So far White's play has been exemplary but at this point hi 
overlooks the decheive move Bx Pepe ‘The text move le very 








tempting. 
KxP 
20—R xX 2 BXxR 
21—Q to RKtg BwR3 
22—Q to Ki6 BtoKi2 
23—Castles Ktto K2 
24—-Q to Kt 5 Kw B2 
25—R to Rsq. Rto R sq. 
26—R X R BxR 
27—Ktto K2 Bio Kt2 
28—Kt to By Pwkt3 
29—Ki to R§ Bto Req. 


go—P to K Kt 4 

Again white overlooks a decisive stroke, viz, Q to K R 6, which 
would lose Bick a piece, Now he has tover of 
obstacles before he can finish the game eicomp nannies of 


PxP 
31—Q x P PwB4 
32—P w Q Bg PxP 
33-P x P Kw Bg 
34—K to B2 PuR4 
35—K to B3 Piokeg 
30—P to Kr4 PwRs5 
37—-Kt to B4 Ktto K2 
38—Q to R5 ch. K to Kt sq. 
30—0 to Kt's ch. Kto Ba 
4o—-RKcR 5 BwQB3 


A blunder which facilitates Whites task considerably. 
41—QtoR6 - K to Kt sq. 


42—Q x Pch, K to B sq. 
43—-P ww K Bg Buk at 
44—Q to R6ch. K to Kt sq. 
_ 45—P to BS Ktx P 
OrigabaQfrok6 ch. Resigns. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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HAIL STEAMERS, 
Pe es 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 








‘ and {pec N.Y. K, Friday, Aug. 12th 
From America. per. &O Co 
From Hongkong. pe: C. P. M.Co, 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... per ND. Lloyd 
From Hongkong. per P.& 0 Co. 
From America... per P. VI 
From( anada,c, per CLP 








‘Thursday, Aug, 13th 
Sunday, Aug. 7th. 





Wed’day, Aug. roth, 
Sunday, Aug. 14th 
Saturday, Aug. 2oth. 
Sunday, Aug. 2ist. 


a 8mpress of Japan 











* Belgic left San Francisco on July 36th. 
left Hongkong on July goth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LeAvaS 


. per O. & O.\ 0. Sunday, Aug. 7th, 
per. M.Co. Monday, Aug. ath. 


For America... 
For Canada 






pec Ne VK Tuesday, Aug. oth. 


. perN.D Lloyd Friday, Aug. sath 
per M. M. Co. 


nday, Aug. rgth, 
per P. M. Co. 


esciav, Aug. 30th, 





For America . 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee ee cee ae 
ARRIVALS. 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, J. Wilson 
goth July,—Voklaichi 2gth July, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, Buitish steamer, 3,003, R. 

rchibald, 31st July,—Vaucouver, B.C., 18th 
July, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,911, Jacobs, 31st 
July,—New Vork vid ports, General—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
gist July,—Kobe goth July, Geneial.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
gist. July,—Volklkaichi goth July, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 1st 
August,—Hakodate vid ports 2gih July, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
ist August,—Hongkong 23rd July, Nagasaki 
2zth, and Kobe grst, Mails and General.—P. & 
O. S.N. Co. 














Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renney, 
and August,—Yezo vid Otaru, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
and August,—Hachinohe 31st July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
and Augast,—Yokkaichi rst August, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, 2nd 
August,—Tacoma, Wash., vid’ Victoria, B.C., 
General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
3rd Angust,—Kobe rst August, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fasana (4), Austro-Hungarian corvette, Captain 
Frederick Schweisgut, 31d August,—San Fian- 
cisco vid Honolulu 22nd June 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 3rd 
Augost,—Yokkaichi 2nd August, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
3rd Angust,—Otar and ports goth July, Gene 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
4th August—Orunata 2nd August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
4th August,—Kobe and August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, J. Wilson, 
4th August, —Vokleaichi 31d August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
4th Angust,—Hukodaie vid Miyako 1st August, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Peaine, 
4th August,—Hongkong oth July, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, sth 
Angust,—Hongkong. 

Hokkat Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
$1 August,— Yokkaichi 4th August, General.— 














Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Nunome, 
5th August, Kobe qth August, Geveral.— Nip: 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
sth Augusi,—Shanghai and’ ports 29th July, 
Mails and General.—Nippow Vusen Kaisha, 

Reemun, British steamer, 1,985, Kamp, 51h August, 
—London vid ports and Kobe 4th August, Ge- 
neral.—W. M. Strachan & Co, 

Bankok Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Oki 
sth August,—Otaru 2nd August, Coal. 
‘Asano & Co. 

Varra, French steamer, 2,126, De Maubenge, 5h 
Angust,—Marseilles 26h June, Hongkong 281) 
July, Shanghai rst August, and Kobe gth, Mails 
and General.—Messayeries Maritimes Co. 
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Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
2gih_ July,—Hakodate,, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
goth July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha. 

Mitke Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
goth July,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
goth July,—Otaru and ports, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Clau Buchanan, British ship, 2,072, Harris, 31st 
July,—New York vid Kobe, General.—Dela- 
camp & Co. 

Salazie, French steamer, 4,016, A. Paul, 31st 
July, Shanghai via Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, ist August,—Hongkong and ports, 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. Pender, 
ist August,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokat Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 1st 
Angust,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha, 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, and 

August, —Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Meizi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, 2nd 
August, Hakodate, Lighthouse Stores. —Light- 

house Department. 

Oceana, Geiman steamer, 1,628, J. Behrens, 2nd 
August,—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Thevmopylae, British bark, 948, J. R. Winchester, 
and August, —Nagasaki, Lumber,—Fiaza: & Co, 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
2nd August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 

and Angust,—Otaru and ports, Gener al.—Nip- 

pon Yusen Kaisha. iG 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renney, 
and August,—Niigata, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha, 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, J. Wilson, 

d° Angust,—Vokckaichi, General—Nippon 

‘usen Kaisha, 

Leipsig (14), German flagship, Captain Roetger, 
3rd August,—Kobe, 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
3rd August,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
3rd August,—Saghalien vid Hakodate, General. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, ath 
August,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—W. 

M. Strachan & Co. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,657, Parsons, 
4th) August,—London vid ports, General.— 

Samuel Samuel & Co. + 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, E. Porter, 4th 
Angus! ew Vork vid ports, General.—Dod- 

& Co, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 4th 
Augus,—Volkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
sth August,—Kobe, General —Nippow Yusen 

Kaisha, 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barsiow, 
sth Angus—Takao vi ports, General.—Nip 

non Vasen Kaisha, 















































Nippon’ Yusen Kaisha, 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550,-S. Tsuge, 
sth August,—Bonin Island, General.—Nippon 

ha. 

Sagami Maru, Javanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
3! August,—Kobe, Genetal—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Touruza Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, 
5th August, Yokkaichi, General. —! 
sen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
6th August, Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


Wilson, 
pon Yu- 











PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED, 


Per British steamer mpress of China, from 
Vancouver, B.C. :—Mr. D. E. Brown, Mr, Bacion, 
Captain Du Boulay, Messis. C. S. Bragg, C. F. 
Bragg, Belt, ‘L. Brown, Miss C 








ines, Miss Deer- 
ing, Mr. James Deering, Mr, Fulunoka, Miss Le 
A. Gaidfrey, Messis, W. S. Hamilton, K. Huine, 
= 1. Lewis, Prof. K. Monita, Mr. R.L. Myric, 
Miss A. K. Murray, Miss M. D. Murray, Messrs. 
W. D. Murray, Otto Menser, G. B. Dodwell, C. 
Broadwood, A. S. Broadwood, H. Coulson, 
jor Pritchard, Captain Nicholas Rosanoff, Me, 
aud Mrs. T, D. Moothead, Me. E. W. Newell, 
Mr, Platt, Mr. and Mis. J. H. Scott and 2 child 
ren, Mr, and Mrs. Slade, and Colonel E. Wagack 
in cabin; Dr. Yoshida and Mr. Kuwabara in 
second class, and 69 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
— Captain Forbes, Captain Devenish, and Mr. J. 
A. Engle in cabin 32 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date vid ports:—Miss Grant in cabin and 32 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 
Per B 

















sh steamer Verona, 








from Hongkong 

M. Bowd 
and servant, Major and 
Mis. Wynne Eyton, infant, and servant, Me, 
John White, Mr. and Mrs, Kleinworth, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Atimola Siukichi in cabin, 


Per Japanese steamer Sukata Maru, from Kobe: 
—25 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Olaru 
and pouts.—Mr. C, Nakamura in cabin; 19 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Kobe: 
—Jndge Hannen, Miss White, Me. Macondray, 
avd Mr. Hasche in cabin, For Hakodate: Rev. 
aud Mrs, Hind in cabin ; 20 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—43 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Miyako :—17 passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr, and Mrs. M. Hughes, maid, and 2 childven, 
Mr. and Mus. E. Farrow, maid, and 3 children, 
Miss L. Giffin, Miss M. Griffin, Mus, Hy Herchoff, 
Mr. M. Griffin, Mr. J. S. Van Bunn, Mr, Rt 
Fraser Smith, and Mr.and Mis, Wang Vat Hing 
and 2 children in cabin. For San Francisco: Mr, 
M. A_ Munson, Colonel J. Bud, Mr. W. B. Peters, 
Mr. S. Edwards, and Mr. J. Bernhard in cabin ; 
and one Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. W. V. Drummond and 
child, Mrs. Gray and child, Mis. A. Boielho and 
2 children, Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Hearst and chile 
dren, Mr, and Mrs. S. L. Goldman, Colonel Judd, 
Governor K. Iwasaki, Messrs.’ Rosanoff,T. 
Browne, J. Caldecott, and Shaw in cabin; Mrs. 
Ah Ling, Mis, S. Seki, and Mrs. S. Hagi in 
second class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 
Per French steamer Varra, from Mars. 
ports:—Mr. Oki, Mr. and Mrs. Sakurai and ine 
fant, Lient Colonel Cogan, Messts. Germain, 
Pelber, Gamier, Mr. and Mrs. Lord, Messrs. de 
Mendouger, Jubiot, A. Rizetti, A. Garco, and de 
Wenndrich in cabi 

















































les via. 











DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Salazée, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:— Mr. and Mrs. Hansell, Mr. and Mrs, K, 
Morrison, Messts. A. Winstanley, A. Bizzéuti, 
Chanel, Lai Bing Koon, H. Delmas, Le Campion, 
Herve, Miyan, Moury, H. E, Banatvala, S. Louda, 
Mrs. A. Gotetein, and Mr cobson in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Saékio Maru, for Shanghai 
and poity:—Miss Pass, Mrs. Fuller and intant, 
Mis. Uyeda, Mrs, Matsumitsn and child, Mr, and 
Mrs. R. W. Little, Captain ire, Lieut. A. 
Petroff, Captain Rasanoff, Rev. A. R. Mort 
Rev. F.S. Tyng, Rev. A. R: Fuller and 2 children, 
Messts. Kan Uyena, Masumitsu, A. R. 






































Mitte Maru, J ‘se steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
51h Augast,—Otaru via ports, General Nippon 
Yuseu Kaisha, 


Hamby S.D. Abraham, Uyiota, M. Kawaluia, 
and C, V, Bowra in cabin; Messrs. H. ‘logo, 
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Cheong On Won, Mori, H. ‘Tajima, and Ogata 
in second class, and 124 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr. Maylor, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Morti 
son, Mrs, Dudley, Mr. J. H. Wong, Mr, Broad 
rick, Captain Butcher, Mr. Wm. Walker, and 
Mr. D. Kennedy in cabin; 1 Chinese and 3 Indian 
in steerage. 














CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, fram Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $30,000.00. 

Per French steamer Salasie, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 603 bales; for Italy, 
20 bales ; for Switzerland, 35 bales. Waste Silk for 
France, 38 bales. Treasure for London, $85,000. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk for France, 173 bales; Waste Silk, 
126 bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 3oth July at noon ; 
passed Oshima at 9.9 p.m. and Rock Island the 
gist at 11.55 a.m. Arrived at Yokohama at 6.15 
p.m.; had moderate to gentle S.W. to S.S.W. 
winds with fine pleasant weather throughout the 
passage; 12 miles N.E, of Rock Island passed a 
loaded foreign ship apparently bound for Yoko- 
hama. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Hakadate the 2gth July at 
noon; had gentle southerly breeze and ‘cloudy 
weather and barometer falling down quickly; at 
4.a.m. on the 3oth barometer showed 29.56; then 
anchored at Miyako shelter at same time; 7.35 
a.m, barometer started to rise then, left Yamada, 
Atrived at Oginohama the 3oth at's.45 p.m. and 
left the 31st at 4 a.m.; had light south-westerly 
breeze and overcast weather with rain at times. 
Arrived at Yokohama the ist August at 7 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sukata Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports:—Left Kobe the rst August at 4 

; had light westerly winds and smooth sea; at 
9.27 p.m. passed Hiro-misaki, light vatiable winds 
with swell from S.S.E.; on the 2nd at 2.22 a.m. 
passed Shiwo-misali, light variable airs and calms, 
smooth sea; at 3.50 p.m. passed the Hemi Line 
steamer Oceana, gentle to moderate breeze from 
the east with slight sea; at 9.25 p.m. passed Rock 
Island; thence to Kanon-saki, which was passed 
the 31d at 3.40 a.m, had light variable winds and 
calms, smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama at §.20 
am. 


The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Otaru the goth July at 
noon ; had moderate to fresh westerly witds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Artived at 
Hakodate the 31st at 7 a.m, and left the Ist 
August; had light westerly winds and fine weather 
to Oginohama, where arrived the 2nd at 11.40 
a.m. and left at 3.30 p.m.; had light southerly 
winds and fine weather throughout the passage. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 3rd August at 5.30 p 
when passing Inuboye-saki observed the steamer, 
Meiji Maru, at anchor near the Lighthouse. 

The Japanese steamer Aitke Maru, Captain 
MacMillan, reports :—Left Kobe the 2nd August 
at 6.30 p.m.; passed Oshima the 3rd at 4.05 a.m., 
Rock Island at 6.53 p.m.; anchored of Honmoku 
Lightship the qth at 1.25 a.m. Arrived at Yoko 
hama at 5.05 am.. had light variable winds and 
fine weather, smooth sea throughout the passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, Captain 
Wilson, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 3rd August 
at 7.45 p.m.; had light westerly winds and fine 
clear weather; from Tvako-saki to Rock Island 
had north-westerly gentle breeze and fine clear 
sky and hence light variable winds, Arrived at 
Yokohama the 4th August at 3.45 p.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Mart, Captain 
Olsen, reports :—Lelt Hakodate the 1st August at 
4 p.m, aud arrived at Miyako the and at 8.10 a.m. 
had light wind and fine weather all the wa Left 
Miyako the 3d at2 am.; passed Kinkasan at 
11.45 a.m. ; al6 4op.m. met steamer Sovaché Maru 
bound north; the 4th at 5.24 a.m, passed Inuboye 
Lighthouse; at 1.30 p.m. passed Noshima Light 
house, and arrived at Yokohama at 5.30 p.m.; had 
moderate wind, smooth sea, and fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 3oth July at 4.07 
ad southerly winds and fine weather to 
August 2nd thence to port light westerly winds 
and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the gth 
Angust at 6.43 p.m. Passage, 5days and 54 min. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 2gth July at 
apa. Arrived at Nagasaki the 31st at's aim, 
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and left at § p.m. Arrived at Kobe the 2nd Augusi 
at Sam, and left the 4th at noon. Atrived at 
Yokohama the sth August at 4a.m.3 experienced 
fresh to moderate S.W. winds and fine clear wea- 
ther to Nagasaki; light northeily winds and fine 
clear weather to Shimonoseki; throughout the 
Inland Sea to Kobe light variable winds were met 
with, and fine clear weather to arrival. 

















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
es 
IMPORTS 
A much better feeling is becoming apparent 
with the advent of the 8th mouth, and Autumn 
‘rade requirements are already receiving some 
attention, but dealers cannot quite satisfy their 
minds on the subject of higher values which low 
Sterling Exchange means when backed up by 
small supplies. A large quantity of Iudigo Shirt- 
ings is reported to have been recently sold for 
arrival at a considerable advance, and an improve- 
ment in price has taken place in lb. Shirtings, 
with a good demand, as also for Washed Shirtings, 
whilst other Fancy Cottons are more enquired for 
at better rates generally. Woollens have only 
been dealt in sparingly, though the chief difficulty 
seems to be the firmness of holders. Yarns have 
been rather quiet, but steady in price, excepting 
16/24’s, which may be quoted atrifle lower. Ster 
ling Exchange is quoted 2/10 for Bank on demand, 
and Bar Silver at 38} pence peroz. being 1; below 
record. Sales for the week comprise 200 hales Eng- 
lish Yarn, 30 bales Bombays, 10,000 pieces glb. 
Shittings, 1,500 pieces 7Ib. ths, 2,500 pieces 
Washed Shittings, 100 pieces White Shirtings, 
36,000 pieces Indigo Shistings, 1,500 pieces Prints, 
3,000 dozen Handkerchiefs, 1,000 pieces Victoria 
Lawns, goo pieces Velvets, 1,200 pieces Turkey 
Reds, 250 pieces Silk-faced-satins, 150 pieces Flan- 
nel, 1,250 pieces Italian Cloth, and 5,000 pairs 

Blankets. 




















COPTON PIECIC GOODS, 


PRR PIECES 

















GreyShistings—84m, sNhyds. gyinches #155 to 215 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 3X4 ysls. 45inches 1.85 to 255 
1. Cloth—7ih, 24 yatds, 42 inches... 1.30 to 1.50 
igo Shirtings—r2 yauils, qyinebes... 035° to 075, 
ints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.50 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 PRR YARD. 
inches ‘ . ety toons 
Velvets——Hlacle, 35 ya ches 5.65 to 6,99 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 yinches.... 055 1» 0.70 
Uallachelas, 12 yauds, 44 inches 148 to 2.25 





Turkey Reds—1.15 to'21b, 
yo inches 


Pax 
nag tor 





24/25 yards, 





0 

























125 to135 
1.40 tu 1,50 
30 inch fesnincannee TSS to 1.65 
‘Turkey Reds—y to 4.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 
yo inches “1.80 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS PER YARD, 
Flannel ». $0.23 tu 0.38 
talian Cloth, yo y: 0.25 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 
out te a3h 
0.18 te 20 


ote viz 
0.40. 10 0.45 
0.474 to 0.524 
0.30 to 0.60 






54@ 56 
ta—Scarlet and Green, 4 t0 34th, 
Toon 





0.35 tv 0 474 





COLTON YARNS 




















Nos. 10/44, Oud 
Nos. 16/24, Mei 

Nos. 16/24, Good to est 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ondinary 27 00 to 28 uo 
Nos. 28.32, Melis 28 50 to 30.25 
Nos. 28 42) Good 30 50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/42, Meilium to Be 33.75 to 35 00 
No. 328, Two fald ... 32.75 to 34 00 
No. 4as, two-fold 35-50 to 37.75 
No. 298, Bombay 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 67-00 to 72.00 
Nos. ta/+q, Bombay 55 v0 to 65.00 





METALS 
Some enquiry for“ futures,” but the prices buyers 


offer are below cost, and nothing results, Some 
little trade continues in Wire Nails for “ spot” 
cargo. 

rar vicuts 















lat Har, { inch 42.85 to 2.90 
Hlat Hats, binch o..cose cee 2:95 10 300 
Rouad and syware up bo 2 in 2.85 to 3.00 
ssntted Nom. 
ad sniall size Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.45 
Sheet Iron... 2 3-55 to 3 80 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.61 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:70 to 4 90 
Tin Plates, per ho 5-00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 to 1.30 


UNIV! 


KEROSIN IC, 
3 prices well maintained in the pro- 
On the other hand, buyers 


Market quiet 


spect of low exchange. 





hold off. Some arrivals have come to hand aud 
the stock is ample. 
quorations. 


Chester 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian Anchor 
Russian Moon 


$1.57} to 1.60 
1.52) to 1.55 

52 to 055 
1.50 to 1.52h 








SUGAR. 
Fair amount of business all round, and Browns 


are the turn dearer. In Takao sorts about 7,000 
piculs have been sold, but the remaining stock is 
left on hand, as buyers have apparently filled their 
present requirements, In White descriptions a 
steady trade at unchanged rates. 





rar Pict. 
Brown Takao ... $4.15 10 4.25 
Brown Daitong 330 to 3.40 
Brown (anton 3.50 to 3.70 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6:20 
White Refined 5.50 to 7.50 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last advices were of the 2gth ultimo, since 
which date settlements on this market amount to 
1,287 piculs, divided thus: Hanks, 87 piculs; 
Filatures, 933 piculs ; Re-reels, 119 piculs; Kakeda, 
131 piculs; Oshu, 17 piculs. ‘There have been 10 
dvect shipments during the week, so that the total 
business done is represented by the above-named 
1,287 piculs. * 

Prices are gradually working up under the in- 
fluence of a very active market, with large buyers 
both for Europe and America. Some excitement 
was caused at the beginning of the week by one 
large buyer attempting to. corral all the good 
Filatures on offer. ‘This was playing into the 
hands of sellers who, of course, took the op- 
portunity to raise prices. After this American 
mail leaves, there is no steamer for San Francisco 
until the end of the month, and holders ave afraid 
that during the long interval prices may show 
some loss of strength, 

‘The principal demand seems to be for the best 
grades Filatures and Re-reels. ‘There are plenty 
of medium and common silks in the market, but 
good qualities aie decidedly scarce. It would 
seem that although we have a fairly large quantity 
of silk in our present crop, the bulk of it will be 
of the lower grades. From recent cable advices, 
it appears that a similar state of things exisis 
with regard to the European crop. 

Exchange has remained fairly steady, declining 
only a small fraction, keeping pace with the siiver 
market in London, 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, the French mail Salazie, 
which left port on the 31st ultimo, taking 640 
bales for Europe, ‘This brings the present export 
up to 3,188 piculs, against 3,095 piculs last year 
and 1,639 piculs at the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—A faiv amount of business from day to= 
day, new Foshu bringing $495 and new Maebashi 
$500. One parcel of so-calied Shémonita has been 
entered at $510. Nothing done in Aachoji the 
last few days. 

Filatuyes.—As hinted above, the great demand 
has been in this class, Shéashu silks suitable for 
America being freely taken at an advance of from 
$15 to $20 per picul, acccording to chop. In 
Koshu sorts, one parcel of Fizina has been book- 
ed at the reported prices of $6973, which seems 
meredible when compared with the values of good 
Shinshu silks; Matsushivo Extras having been 
done at the same figure, Tn fine sizes for Europe 
a small business in Extias at $7274, while a great 
many mediam grades have been Looked al prices 
ranging from $640 to $660. 

Rereels.—Trade in these has not been large, 
buyers require good quality, which does not exist. 
A lew settlements in medium grades at $625 for 
silks from Foshe district, Some little business has 
been done in Bush at about $600 per picul, but 
these grades are not in demand, and the quality is 
not such as to tempt every buyer. 




















Kakeda.—There has been a fair amount of busi- 

ness in this, chiefly for Europe, about 130 piculs 
ing buyers at unchanged prices. 

Oshu.—One sale of new Hamatsuki reported at 





















$475. Beyond this, 10 business. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 

Hanle=No. he = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshe) 

Hans—No. 2 (Just = 
Hanus—No. ag (Shis = 
Uanlis—No. 24 (Justi) . 2 8510 
Hanks—No. a4 to 5 sss $490 to 500 





mH 0.3 


. 480 to 48 
Hanks—No. 34 i a3 


479 to 475 
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—Hixtra rolr2 deniers . 
s—lxtra 13/15 deniers 
Hes—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
5, 14/16 dew 
16, 44! 

2, tit de 
22,14 deniers. 
3, 14/20 deniers 







































Sodai—No. 24 - is - 

Kixport Raw Silk Tables to sth Aug., 1892 ;— 

daagilshaostlgg stage gp.< bes Gh 

1,762 068 433 

1,347 2,031 1,160 
Total Bales 3,109, 2,909 
bs Piculs 3,188 3,095 
Settlements and Direct 2 CN: bonis 
feapure iuone vat July} 49250 3,850 
stock, sth August 3,200 4,650, 
Availalle suppliestodate 7,450 8,500 





WASTE SILK. 

A small business during the week, sales regis- 
tered amounting to 100 piculs, of which Moshi 75 
piculs ; Kibiso, 25 piculs, 

There does not seem as yet much disposition to 
make purchases; in the meantime, arrivals are 
plentiful and the stock has increased to 6,000 pi 
culs. Holders appea: to be rather firm at quota- 
tions, whereas telegiams from consumers seem to 
demand lower prices. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the French mail, on the 31st 
ultimo, taking 37 bales for Europe, and the Canal 
steamer Macduff, loaving port to-day, has § bales 
Mawata for New York. The total shipments to 
date are 1,232 piculs, against 120 piculs last year 
and 727 piculs at the same in the previous season, 

Pierced Cocoons—The dead lock here still con- 
tinues, holders requiting $100 or over for ordinary 
good stock, which isa price no buyer as yet has 











d 
i 


stimated Silk Stock, 5th Aug., 18y2:— 





Hanis. 220 | Cocuu 550 

Filatures 1,010 | Nos + 3,100 

Re-teets ‘ <i 2,200 

Kakeda 50 

Usnu ... 100 

Yaysaam Kinds 

Total piculs ...... 3,200! “otal piculs ...... 5,000 

‘TEA. 
No particular change in this market. Buying 


continues ona fair scale, and shipping opporium 
ties ave ph 


tiful, Settlements to date are roughly 
190,000 piculs against 200,000 last year, with ship- 





ments of 19 million pounds against 17} millions 
to same date last year, 


. $32 to 33 
29 to 3t 
25 to 27 
22 to 24 
19 to 21 


Choicest 


Choice 











tors 
1410 16 
12 to13 
EXCHANGE. 
Sinall fluctuations in exchange, and rates ate 
lower than ever—silver 3813. 





Sterling —Bank Bills on demand 
5 —Bank 4 months? sight 
Private 4 months! 
—Private 6 months! 
is—Bank sight 











On Pa ‘ 
On Paris—Private 4 months’ si 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Honglong—Private 10 d 


rivate 10 days? sight 
a—Bank Hills on demand ., 
‘a—Private 30 days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months? sight 
Silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


M8 5.6. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 

Trams :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 














Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. tf 





the courage to pay. 
Noshi.—The business done has been in Foshu, 


» at from $524 to 
1g done in other kinds, 


fair quality, ordinary assortm 
$65. UNots if 
Kibiso.—Several small parcels of Filatures have 
passed the scales at from $82 to $85 per picul, 
In other sort no business done, 
QUOTATIONS (NEW wasTE.) 









» Best 
1, Good 
2 Medi 

















No. 13, Minami Ii 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronat. 


HE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 
‘Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


T 


Toxyo: 





machi, Tsukij’ 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. Burrerrirtp 


AND Swikk, 


February 27th, 1892. qy. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sit Sawunt Raess,in hie work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says" ordered thedragomay Maneeee 
to inform the Fakir that Lwas'a Doctor, and’ T had the test 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice 

Short time Thad sicanee, to 

Gnantity of Holioway's Pills. "Thete are 
Plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties ae 
Ereate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient; witch cationes 
them of thelr eaiuer™ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
SMOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


8, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
in healing ulcerations, curin 
d subduingall inflammations 
of his extraordinary travel 
had with me « quantity of 
Holloway T gave some to the people, ond. nathing 
could exceed their ides and, in consequence, milk, fouls 
butter, and horse feed. poured in'upon us, util at last A teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowland any quantity of pera, 
and the demani became so great that I was obliged (0 lock up 
the small remaininge'ctock 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May ast, 1890 


















































‘Awaaneo Coo McDAL Loot InTeRN'L ExdiaiTion, 1886, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish’ 


PRICE LISTS APPLICATION. 


Reablished © Quarter of @ Coxtury, 
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KINSON'S % 


TE 
Tt 






































i-ito—Bushu, Good t - 

-ito—Joshu, Best — 

rito—Joshuy Guod = 
-ito— joshu, Ordinary... $50 to 65 
iso—Filature, Hest selected ‘90 te 98 

Seconds 

ibiso—Oshu, Good to Lest =- 

i SI Best. — 

u, Seconds ... — 
iso—Joshu, Goodto Mair... = 
no— Josh, Middling to Common = 
so—Hachoi, Good... S 

Kibiso—Haciioji, Medium to l-ow — 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common = 
Mawata—Good to Hest : = 
Export Table Waste Sill to 5th Aug., 1892:— 
Season 189293 2 ago at. 
Picves. + Pieues. 
Waste Silk 1,252 120 RT 
Pierced Cocoon: —_ - = 
1232 200727 
Dettlements and Direct ¥ "U's beast BION SS 
Esportiva tat july} 600 Bo: 350 
Stocie, sth August .. 6,000 5,000 7,500 
Available suppliestodate 6,600 5,060 7,850 


Exchange.—Only slight fluctuations is sympathy 














with Silver quotations :—Lowpox, 4m/s. Credits, 
210f; Documents, 2/11; 6m/s. Credits, 2/1135 
Documents, 2/113; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $704; 
4ny/s. U.S. $7143 Paris, 4m/s. fes. 3.69 ; Ou/s. 
fes. 3.73. 
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TRADE WARK. 
May rath, 1892. 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR 


KMAID 
1 POLK 


GUARANTEED 





Best Quauity, Best VALUE. 
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Contractors tothe British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 





Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others 
The chief advantages are:— 

Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Moderate Prices. 

Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

Quickness in raising steam. 

High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwads. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in frames 
&c., kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1890, in competition o :en to all makers. 

MMlustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
May 7th, 1893. Vy. 


on eps 














SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Sceew STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAacuinery constTRucTED For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
Native Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with, 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
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SUMMARVP OF NEWS. 





Capratxy Kuxooxa Tarro has been appointed 
tothe Zsueuba Kan 





Tur Matsushima Kan \ett Naples on the 3rd 
inst, for Alexandria en roufe to Japan. 


HIM. tee Empress visited the residence of 
HLH. Prince Fushimi on the forenoon of the 
Sth inst. 


HLH. Prince Komatsu Axtnrto left the capi- 
tal on the 6th inst. for Kanagawa and Shizuoka 
Prefectures. 


Durine last month gold and silver coins were 
struck in the Osaka Mint to the following 
amounts :—Gold 5-ven pieces, yen 118,720; 
silver I-yen pieces, ven 1,415,000. 


Viscovyt Hicasmizono, a Chamberlain, was 
despatched by the Emperor on the 5th inst. to 
inquire mto the condition of the sufferers in the 
inundated districts of Hyogo, Okayama, and 
Tokushima Prefecture: 





Depury-Insrector-Generat of Hospitals and 
Fleets, Saneyoshi Yasuaumi, was promoted to be 
Inspector-General on the 6th inst. He has been 
appointed Chairman of the Central Committee 
of Health in the Naval Department. - 


A TELEGRaPuic message from Okayama an- 
nounces that during the night of the 7th inst, 
flames burst out in the Sanyo Shimpo Office, 
and before the firemen could successfully grap- 
ple with them the office and twelve other build- 
ings were burnt. 





A oreat general assembly of paper manufac- 
turers throughout the Empire is to take place in 
Osaka on the 2oth inst, in order to consider 
matters in regard to specimen papers to be ex- 
hibited at the World's Fair. Th 
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to discuss the best methods for improving the 
export paper trade. 


Tue postal receipts throughout the Empire 
during the month of July last amounted to yen 
424,105, an increase of yen 9,280 against the 
previous month. As compared with the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year* the above 
shows an increase of yen 34,164. 


Deruty-Insprctor-Generat of Hospitals and 
Fleets, M. Kagami, Chairman of the Committee 
of Health at the Yokosuka Admiralty Station, 
has been made President of the Naval Medical 
School. His late position has been given to 
Deputy-Iuspector-General of Hospitals and 
Fleets, H. Toyozumni. 


Dvrine the eight months ended May last the 
number of whales captured in Nagasaki Prefec- 
ture was 50, of which 12 were caught at Ikuzuki, 
4 at Hakozaki, 31 at Arikawa, 1 at Kashiwa, and 
2 at Tsushima. Their total weight amounted to 
1,365,607 Ain (one &in=14 Ib.) and the blubber 
and whalebone is valued at about yen 64,732. 


H.LH. tHe Crown Prince, who is now staying 
at Kamakura, visited the Hachiman Shrine on 
the sth inst. Major-General Oku, Grand Mas- 
ter of Services to His Highness, several officials 
of the Imperial Household, Governor Utsumi, 
of Kanagawa, and Mr. Uchida, Headman of 
the Kamakura District, were in atlendance. 


Tuere IMpeRtaL Mayesttes the Emperor and 
Empress have been pleased to grant yen 2,500 
towards the relief of the sufferers by the 
great inundations in the Prefectures of Toku- 
shima, Okayama, and Hyogo. The sum of 
yen 250 has also been contributed towards the 
relief of the families of persons drowned by the 
wreck of the Jnagawa Maru, of the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, which foundered off the Shodzu 
Island on the 23¢d ult. 


HIM. rue Emperor, attended by Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain ; Viscount Hiji- 
kata, Minister for the Imperial Household; 
Chamberlains, Court Physicians, and Secreta- 
ries of the Imperial Household proceeded to the 
Naval Academy at Tsukiji on the sth inst, leav- 
ing the Palace at 8.30 a.m. The Imperial 
Party arrived at the school about 9 a.m. and 
was welcomed by a large number of distinguish 
ed guests, and the instructors and students of 
the institution. The Emperor was at once con- 
ducted to a salon, where he gave audience to 
naval officials of chokunin rank and others. 
After a brief rest, His Majesty atended the 
ceremony of confering diplomas on the Gra- 
duates of the Academy, and afterwards listen- 
ed to a lecture on the history of the navy 
by Shiga Naozo, a Graduate. He left for 
the Palace at 10.20 a.m, Among those present 
were H.ILH. Prince Komatsu  Yorihito, Vis- 
count Enomoto, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs; Viscount Sano, Minister of State tor 
Agriculture and Commerce ; Vice-Admiral Ito, 
Vice- Minister tor the Navy ; Rear-Admirals Ito, 
Arichi, Inouye, Fukushima, and Aiura, Chief 
Account Inspector Honjoku, President Hida, 
of the School for Paymasters; and President 
Saneyoshi, of the Medical School. 











Tue ages of the statesmen comprising the 
new Cabinet are as follow:—The Premier, 
Count Ito, 52 years; Count Kuroda, Minister 
for Communications 53; Count Yamagata, 
Minister for Justice, 55; Count Oyama, Mini- 
ster for War, 51; Count Inouye, Mi 
Home Affairs, 58; Viscount Nire, Minister for 
the Navy, 62; Count Goto, Minister for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, 55; Mr. Mutsu, Mi 
for Foreign Affairs, 49; Mr. Kono, Mini. 
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ster for Education, 49; and Mr, Watanabe, 
Minister for Finance, 47. Of the above gentle- 
men the first seven were born in the Tempo 
era (1830-1843), the following three in the 
era of Kokwa (1844-1847). The nick-name 
“Tempo Cabinet” has already been given to 
the present Cabinet by reason of this circum- 
stance. The oldest of Count Ito’s colleagues is 
Vice-Admiral Nire, and the youngest Mr. 
Watanabe. The Ministers who possess no 
patent of nobility are three, Messrs. Mutsu, 
Kono, and Watanabe. The people of the 
province of Shinano, in Nagano Prefecture, 
are to be congratulated upon the distinction of 
having their chosen representative promoted to 
a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Watanabe is also a 
native of the above province. This is the first 
occasion upon which a native of Shinano has 
had the honour of holding the portfolio of 
Minister of State. 


Tue opening ceremony of the Hokkaido Ex- 
hibition, at Sapporo, took place on the Ist inst, 
‘The rooms provided for the occasion were neatly 
decorated, flags of various nationalities being 
draped here and there, both within and without 
the building. The proceedings commenced with 
an introductory address by Mr. Shirahito, Chair- 
man of the Business Committee of the Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Suzuki, Secretary of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board, then read a congratula- 
tory address on behalf of the Governor of Hok- 
kaido. Various other addresses were also read 
by Messrs, Tsushima Kisaburo, who represented 
the exhibitors, and Tani Shichi, President of 
the Kyosan Kan, Afterwards the guests were 
conducted through the galleries, and inspected 
the large collection of Hokkaido productions 
under the guidance of the Business Com- 
mittee. Among the guests were several high 
officials of the Administration Board, Com- 
mander Nagayama, Assistant Commander I ye- 
mura, and other superior officers of the Hok- 
kaido Colonial Force ; Chief Public Procu- 
rator Yoshiye, and many other Judges and 
Procurators of the Law Courts in Hokkai- 
do; Director Yamanouchi and other officers of 
the Hokkaido Branch of the Imperial Estates 
Burean, officers of the Mine Superintending 
Office, Mr. Tanaka Chief Manager of the Japan 
Agricultural Society, bankers, leading merchants, 
and journalists. 






Tue Import trade is quieter, mainly due to the 
apathy of buyers. Only small sales of Yarn 
have been effected, and Woollens are very dull. 
Light parcels of miscellaneous Cotton goods 
have been taken, the only article in good demand 
being glb. Shirtings, of which 22,500 pieces 
have been sold. Nothing to report in Metals. 
No extensive orders from the interior have yet 
‘ome in for Kerosene, but prices remain firm, 
There has been a fair demand for Sugar, and 
values are still about thesame. The Silk trade 
is on the increase, prices are full generally, and 
higher for choice chops. The rates ruling have 
induced an influx of Silk from the interior,owners 
being anxions to strike the iron whilst hot, and 
get rid of their Silk before the present high 
figures decline. ‘The Waste Silk business has 
not been large, a wide gulf existing between 
buyers and sellers, the latter being possessed 
of the idea that rates for Waste should follow 
those for Raw. The Tea trade is rather dull, 
anda considerable stock of leaf is accumulating. 
During the last day or two, however, holders 
have realized the fact, and a slight reduction 
has had to be conceded to move off the parcels 
that have been taken, Further reductions in 
silver in London are reported, but exchange 

here, due to local circumstances, has remained 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
Count Kuropa and Yamagata were received in 
audience on the 6th inst, by the Emperor, and 
afier their departure from the Palace, the Mini- 
ster of the Imperial Household was sent for 
Count Ito, who is now staying in the Imperial 
Hotel. The Count repaired immediately to the 
Palace and remained some three hours with the 
Emperor. It was conjectured that during this 
last interview the composition of the new Cabi- 
net had been determined, and that the names 
would be published in two or three days. The 
conjecture received confirmation on the 7th inst., 
for the three statesmen, Counts Ito, Yamagata, 
and Kuroda, were then summoned to the Palace 
together and received his Majesty's commands. 
Very little doubt could any longer be entertain- 
ed that a satisfactory programme had been elab: 
rated, and that the organization of the new Cab 
net would be speedily announced. Count Ito was 
sindicated as be Premier, and the Department of 
Home Affairs, at present considered the most im- 
portant in the Administration, was be presided 
over by Count Inouye. It is understood that 
the arrangement thus happily evolved is due in 
great part to Count Inouye’s sagacity and tac! 
of compromise. The differences that had to be 
reconciled were sufficiently serious to threaten a 
long delay, but owing to his efforts they were 
been adjusted much sooner than had been anti- 
cipated. On Monday evening the new Cabinet 
was officially announced. — Its composition will 
be found in our leading columns, 














GREAT BRITAIN IN KOREA. 


Tur Hongkong Daily Press censures the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun for commenting unfavourably 
on a recent rumour that Great Britain, with the 
consent of China, had asked the Korean Govern. 
ment to permit the establishment of an English 
coaling station at Port Hamilton. The Hong- 
kong journal says that there is “no need for 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun to go into hysterics 
over the intelligence,” for, “if Great Britain 
wanted Port Hamilton and purchased or rented 
it as a coaling station, it would constitute no 
menace to Japan, The British Government has 
always exhibited the friendliest interest to Japan, 
and is much more likely to go to war with any 
Power threatening her with aggression and de- 
spoilment than she is to take a rood of ground 
in the fair land of the Rising Sun. Not only 
does the Government regard Japan with sym- 
pathy, but the ever increasing hosts of Britons 
who annually flock to Japan in search of the 
unique and the beautiful are by degrees build- 
ing up in the British Empire a feeling of ad- 
miration and liking for this land and its people 
such as has never existed there for any other 
Asiatic country and race. In Japan they see 
the Britain of Asia, and the efforts of its people 
to make progress in the newer civilisation of the 
West have won their hearty sympathy, and would 
command their support if there ever seemed 
any prospect of the island empire being crushed 
by a ruthless aggressor. The presence of a 
British garrison of 109 marines in Port Hamil- 
ton afew years back was no threat to Japan 
and gave no real uneasiness either to Peking or 
Tokyo. Nor would the re-occupation of those 
tiny islands by the vessels of the British Squadron 
possess any significance for Japan.” 





ae 

All this is very true and very well put, bat it 
misses the point of the matter. We do not 
believe that Japan has the smallest apprehen- 
sion of Britsh aggression. We have never 
heard such an apprehension formulated by a 
Japanese, or observed an indication that it is 
entertained, What Japan objects to, as we 
understand, is the propinquity of great rival 
Powers like England and Russia, Powers which 
must, as the world believes, come into collision 
sooner or later. It is a perilous business for the 
carthen-ware pitcher to undertake a voyage 
down stream in company with the iron pot 
While the sky is fair and the stream gentle, 
the companionship may continue comfortably 
enough, But in the day of storm and flood, the 
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vessel of crockery cannot hope to fare well 
Japan may have entire confidence in British 
triendliness and British good faith, but she sees, 
as all must see, that England is growing and 
that Russia is growing also, and the contingen- 
cies connected with growth of two Great Powers 
which have not yet resorted to that artistic and 
delightfully Pharisaical device of nineteenth 
ceutury aggression, namely, the mutual map- 
ping ont of their “spheres of influence” may 
well cause uneasiness to a comparatively small 
Power lying on the edge of their probable batule- 
field. There is nothing like keeping out of 
harm’s way. No prudent State could view with 
complacency the occupation of a weak and 
neutral neighbour's territory by a strong and ac- 
tive Power. In that nut-shell, we think, the whole 
maiter lies, so far as concerns a British pred-2 
terre in Korea. The echoes of big guns ata 
great distance may be a tolerable, if notadivert- 
ing, feature of national scenery, but when one 
gets close enough to hear the whistle of the bul- 
lets, things assume a different complexion. We 
are not of those who regard a collision between 
Russia or England as inevitable, but the belief 
is so prevalent that statesmen have to reckon 
with it as a factor not unlikely to bring about 
the very result to which it points. Who can 
blame Japan, then, if she wishes to remain be- 
yond the dangerous range of the shock? 











TOKUSHIMA. 
Tue detailed record of the losses caused by the 
recent gale in Tokushima Prefecture makes an 
appalling list. The vernacular press publishes 
them as follow 
Pei sons carried away and drowned 











by flood :—Men, 101 ; women 60 161. 
Persons crushed to death by fale 

ing houses :—Men gts women 49 140. 
Peisons wounded :—Men 493 wo= 

men go. f 89. 
Houses swept away, partially de 

stroyed, or inundated,by the sea 42,080. 
Vessels and boats destrayed..... 477° 





Length of river banks broken down 
or injuredse.ee . 
Lengir of seaembankments des- 
troyed ov injured 29.384 yards, 
Length of piers injured = 242 yards. 
Length of toads injured ccc 234.442 yards, 
Atea of hills broken down and 
forests destrayed 
Atea of salt fields injured. 
Atea of fields and building lands 
inundated by the sea..., 
Atea of fields aud building lands 
inundated by rivers... 
Avea of land injured by inundations 
Acea of land completely devastated 
by inundations, vs 19,968 acres. 
No estimate is given of the total monetary loss, 
but it must evidently have been immense. Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress have con- 
tributed 2,000 yen each to the aid of the un- 
fortunate sufferers, and Viscount Higashisono 
has been despatched by the Sovereign to visit 
the three Prefectures of Hyogo, Okayama, and 
Tokushima, and to report upon the losses in- 
curred there. 





182,360 yards, 











3,061 acres, 
243 acres. 








14,670 actes. 





42,230 acres, 
23,135 acres, 











MAJOR FUKUSHIMA AND THE “CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS.” 
We reproduced recently a letter contributed to 
to the Chicago Daily News by Mr, V. Gribaye- 
doff, the subject being Major Fukushima’s ride 
from Berlin to Shanghai. Mr. Gibayedoff's 
account of the enterprise is well conceived, 
but as to its truth we say nothing, being 
only too familiar with the sensation manu- 
facturing mania that besets the European 
correspondents of American journals, The 
statement is that the plucky Major's big ride 
was brought about by a plot to contrive his 
absence from Berlin, the chief plotter being the 
brother of a beautiful young lady to whom the 
Major was paying marked attentions, Common- 
place enough was the method of carrying out 
the scheme. The Major was plied with cham- 
pagne, and then taunted with his countrymen’s 
inability to ride, a well known fact being that 
the introduction of horses into Japan was com- 
paratively recent. -Pluming himself on his 
equestrian abilities and heing fuither zealous for 
the reputation of his countrymen as well as urged 











by the courage of champagne, the Major made 
a heavy wager at long odds to undertake the 
big ride. There is one obviously absurd element 
in this tale, namely, that the introduction of 
horses into Japan is of comparatively recent 
date. The long bow evidently comes in at that 
point. However, the story, if it adds a spice 
of romance to the enterprise in one direction, 
takes off a good deal in another, and it is con- 
sequently resented by the Vichi Michi Shimbun, 
which avers that it knows the Major a great 
deal too well to believe him the victim of any 
such folly. We observe that the Wichi Nichi 
itself errs in repeating the tale ; for it makes the 
young lady’s relatives promise her to the 
Major if he accomplishes the proposed ride, 
a degree of complacency not attributed to them 
by the Chicago journal's correspondent. For 
the rest, however, our Tokyo contemporary is 
thoroughly confident. So complete is its dis- 
trust of items appearing in American newspapers 
that it declares the Berlin belle, her brother, and 
even the correspondent Gribayedoff himself to 
be in all probability mythical personages, and 
laughs a good deal at its vernacular contem- 
poraries for reproducing the tale without com- 
ment. We are disposed to think that the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun is perfectly right. 





THE LONDON PRESS. 


Tue greatest innovation has recently been in- 
troduced in the newspaper press of London 
that has ever been witnessed since the repeal 
of the stamp duty. This has been thrust upon 
the principal London dailies by the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by a new advertising 
agency, and consists of what will be regarded 
with the utmost distaste by the elder generation 
of pressmen, namely, the insertion of stereotype 
blocks and cuts. Reuter's Telegram Company 
has effected this muchi-to-be-deplored arrange- 
ment, and having succeeded in the case of The 
Times, Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, 
and Morning Post, it stands to reason that all 
other papers will have to follow suit. It may 
not be generally known that Renter has lately 
started an advertising agency. That the Tele- 
gram Company has done so to some purpose is 
evidenced by the fact stated above, and the 
influence they wield in their new business is ap- 
parent by their having been able to accomplish 
in afew months what the united efforts of all the 
London advertising agents have failed to effect 
after being “on the job” for fifty years past. 





“ONE AGGRIEVED. 
We have to apologise to the anonymous corre- 
spondent of the Kobe Herald who writes over the 
signature of “One Aggrieved.” We erred as 
to the sex of the writer. Had we recognised 
that Mr. Loureiro’s accuser was a woman, we 
should not have treated her so seriously. Now 
that the fact becomes apparent from a second 
lewer penned by the same person, we are of 
course willing to concede the license universally 
accorded to the fair sex in respect of irrelevance 
and illogical pratue. These things are a lady's 
right, and ‘One Aggrieved” shall not be 
deprived of them by us. And now that we have 
made this amende we trust that our fair assailant 
will soften some of the very hard missiles with 
which she pelts us. We could afford to be told by 
female lips that there is ‘ mysticism in the black 
concoction of our scurrilous defence ;” we could 
afford to be charged with indulging in a “course 
of vituperations ;” we could afford to be accused 
of writing in “a spirit altogether dispropor- 
tionate to journalistic etiquette.” But truly this 
gentle combatant is a little too severe when 
she calls us “a modern curiosity worth exhibit 
ing in the coming World's Fair.” That is very 
painful. However, we must not complain, per- 
haps, since it is evident that her perturbation 
has reached an extreme pitch. We would 
willingly do anything in reason to restore our 
fair opponent’s moral equilibrium, and in that 
spirit we venture to congratulate her very sin- 
cerely on having entirely abandoned the accusa- 
tion previously preferred by her against Mr. 
Loureiro. Itis true that she inveighs against 
our “ cabalistic assertions,” and declares herself 
to be ‘‘at one with her fellow-countrymen in 
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preferring the accusation ; but that is a woman's 
way. She has at any rate given up all talk about 
the ultimatum which Mr. Loureiro was supposed 
to have suppressed, and we compliment her on 
the sacrifice. Our only regret is that we cannot 
comform with her advice in selecting our sources 
of intormation. She says that we “ should have 
waited to communicate with Mr. Loureiro” 
before answering her letter ; that our “ mystic 
assertions are obtained from official sources ;” 
and that what we “know comes from Mr. 
Loureiro.” The “aggrieved ” lady will pardon 
us, perhaps, if we confess that we cannot fol- 
low her in this matter, since, if as she alleges, 
what we know is already derived from Mr. 
Loureiro, there can be no need to seek informa- 
tion from him before writing, and if it comes 
from him, it cannot easily be derived, at the 
same time, from official sources. We are equally 
perplexed to understand what she means by the 
following :—“ As I said in my previous letter 
that the Japanese Government had done what 
they should do under the circumstances, I still 
adhere to my belief that if they did so at all 
it was, as is asserted by the defender of 
the defenceless official, done through that digm- 
tary's suggestion, a suggestion which constitutes 
a diplomatic scandal.” If the Japanese Govern- 
ment did the right thing at Mr. Loureiro’s sug- 
gestion, in what did that official err? And why 
does his suggestion of the right thing constitute 
a diplomatic scandal? But there! We do not 
wishto disturb our gentle assailant’s equanimity 
any more. 


MURDER IN NAGASAKI. 


Aost fearful murder was committed in tne 
native town about midnight on the 27-28th ult. 
The facts of the tragedy, briefly, are as follows : 
A blacksmith named Koga, residing in Kajiya- 
machi, had two apprentices, who resided on the 
premises, the household consisting, in addition, 
of Koga’s wife and two sisters. One of the ap- 
prentices, Tomojiro by name, fell in love with 
the younger sister, O'Ko-san and the feeling was 
reciprocated to such an extent that marriage 
was contemplated. The master, Koga, gave 
his consent to their becoming man and wife, 
but his wife and elder sister objecting, the match 
was broken off. On the night in question, the 
master being absent, the remainder of the 
household retired to rest as usual, and no- 
thing transpired until shortly after midnight, 
when loud screams were heard to issue from 
the lower storey of the house, where the female 
portion were sleeping, the apprentices being 
upstairs. Imakichi, Tomojiro’s fellow-appren- 
tice, states that, hearing the cries for help, he 
rushed downstairs, and finding the door of the 
house open ran out and called in some neigh- 
bours, who upon procuring lights were con- 
fronted with a most horrible spectacle. O’Masa, 
the elder sister of Koga, was lying dead, from a 
number of sword wounds; whilst O’Toyo, 
Koga’s wife, was dangerously, though not 
mortally, wounded. Tomojiro ‘was at once 
suspected, and being missing, search was made 
for him, with the result that he was found con- 
cealed underneath the floor of the Yem-meji 
temple in Tera-machi, on the afternoon of the 
next day. He was at once arrested, and is now 
wailing trial —Rising Sun. 





A PORTUGUESE HEROINE 
We take this from the North China Daily 
New: 


Chinamen often spealt of, and not infrequently write on 
the extravagance and luxuriousness of foreign ladies, but 
they have just had in their midst an exceptional instance of 
thrift, economy, and frugality, in a foreign woman, which 
they deem fit to place on permanent record. 

Lia, a.common Cantonese labourer from Canton, found 
his way in some manner to Lisbon, where by the industry 
and saving habits which characterise his countrymen he was 
enabled to open a shop; where also he wedded a wo- 
man of Lisbon, by whom he hadason and a daughter. 
But he did not prosper in business and he desired to 
return to China; but he loved his wife from the West and 
joss what to do, She, however, understanding his 
aid * Go, and take me with you ; [ know I shall 
a woman in your country, but I cannot part from 
you, I will accompany you.” He replied, ‘ Western wo- 
Jen are aecustomed to fcomforts and luxuries: if you 
go with with me you will be obliged to toil hard in tice 
Felds, and undergo much hardship ; I feac it will be more 
than you can endure? she replied, Be it luxury or 
ease, Lam prepared for either, I can but acoomuany you; 
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gladly assented, but frankly stated that he had nw house 
to take her to, that she must wear Chinese clovhes, etc. 
Undismayed by the giuesome prospect, the fair Lusi 
tanian made the voyage to Canton, thence to. Hi 
hai Weitui with her husband and two children. Lin's 
clan were proud of their new sister, and extended to 
her and the little ones the warmest welcome. At work 
she went, joining her felluw-villagers in climbing mountains 
to cut grass for fuel, or wading through the mud of the 
rice fields under the fierce rays of a tropical sun, not only 
with ut murmuting, but cheerfully, thereby endearing 
herself to the whole village; her only desive was to dis- 
charge her duties as a wife and as a member of her 
husband’s clan, Alas! Early last sping her husband 
succumbed to disease, when the leeaved Portuguese 
showed that she had been thoroughly imbued with the 
customs of her adopted country—had so far become Chi- 
nese, that she determined to immolate herself as an offer- 
ing tothe manes of herhusband. The phrase employed on 
the occasion was that applied anciently to the act at being 
buried alive with the corpse of a superior, but it has vome 
to mean suicide by any mode. She elected starvation, but 
before dying from that cause her maternal feelings were 
revived by appeals made on behalf of her childien, and 
she consented to live. She lived four months only, dying 
from a “coughing disease.” Evidently grief had brought 
on a wasting decline, which closed the fitful d:ama of 
Lisbon’s unhappy daughter. 

Men may not take note of the fact, but instances are 
constantly occurs ing illustrative like this of the self sacrific- 
ing devotion of woman, and have been in all the ages, in 
all climes, among all races. The spirit of the Lusitanian 
wife is an instinct of womankind 


THE NEW CABINET. 
Divingp according to localities, the members of 
the new Cabinet stand thus :— 
unt Tro 
Count Inouye . 
Count Yamacara 
Count on} 


























Count Oyama 
Viscount Nire 











Mr. Mursv .... .Kishu. 
Count Goro T 
Mr. Kono baa 








Mr. Waranabe . Nagano. 


. 
ate 
Mr. Ito Miyoji, Chief Secretary of the Privy 
Council, has been appointed Chief Secretary of 
the Cabinet, in addition to his present post. 
Mr. Herayama, hitherto Chief Secretary of the 
Cabinet, retires. 


* 
ear’ 


Count Oyama, who retarns to his old posi- 
tion of Minister of State for War, has been 
replaced upon the Active List as a fall General, 
in consideration of his long and meritorious 
services. 

. 
ane , 

Count Oki, Minister of Education in the 
Matsukata Cabinet, returns to the position for- 
merly held by him, namely, the Presidency of 
the Privy Council. Viscount Sano, Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, and Vis- 
count Enomoto, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, resume their seats in the Privy Council. 
Count Matsukata is gazetted to the position of 
Fako-no-ma Giko, or Attendant in the Incense 
Chamber, an honorary rank carrying no salary, 
so far as we know, and he is further to receive the 
treatment of a Minister President. The posts 
in the Privy Council are, of course, salaried, a 
Privy Councillor receiving 4,00oyen annually, the 
President of the Privy Council 5,000 yen, the 
Vice-President 4,500 yen, and the Chief Secre- 
lary 3,500 yen. When an official is appointed 
to discharge the duties of a second office in 
conjunction with his own, he receives one-third 
of the salary attaching to the latter. 


THE OFFENDING FOREIGNER. 
Tuerg are two offences charged against fo- 
reigners by vernacular newspapers. The first, 
which we find in the Choya, is that one of two 
foreign athletes now visiting Japan profession- 
ally, has been telling untruths about his na- 
tionality—trying to pass as a British subject 
when in reality he is an American citizen; the 
second, published by the Shogyo Shimpo, is 
that some American has been buying a pack of 
Japanese toy-doys in Nagoya, and that, as this 
is evidently a commercial transaction, it con- 
stitutes a breach of the treaty—Nagoya being 
outside treaty limits—and a complaint has ac- 
cordingly been lodged by the police at the Na- 
goya Local Court. We are pleased to learn that 
nothing worse can be laid to the charge of the 
“masterful foreigners” than these peccadillos. 
The authorities might, perhaps, send a copy of 
Sle" lecture on “ Treweth ” to the men- 
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dacious wrestler—thongh we doubt whether he 
ts worth it—but we recommend them not to 
make a test case of the chin poodles. It would 
be just a trifle to ridiculous. 








MAX O’RELL’ 
Max O'Rett is such a conspicuous and shining 
light amongst all other writers upon the idiosyn- 
crasies of different peoples, that his trite sayings 
will live for many generations. He has the happy 
gift of catching up eccentricities, and of describ- 
ing them in such terse, piquant, good-humoured 
phraseology that offence is not possible, Jolin 
Bull does not mind being told that his feet are 
big, so long as his strength and his moral facul- 
ties are notimpugned ; and Max O'Rell is always 
just. The Frenchman, he says, fights for glory ; 
the German for a living ; the Russian to draw at- 
tention from misgovernment at home; but the 
Briton—is a reasonable and reflective person. 
He fights to raise the standard of civilisation of 
his enemies in this world, in order to secure 
them a better opportunity in the next: therefore, 
he woes to batile carrying a Bible, and, pre- 
sently, the untutored savage has the Bible, whilst 
he has the land! 


Last. 





THE POPULATION OF LONDON. 
Tux necessity of providing a water supply for 


.| London that shall suffice to meet the needs of an 


ever growing population, has led the London 
County Council to enter into a calculation as 


. |to what approximately will be the population of 


the city fifty years hence, The conclusion 
arrived at was that 17} millions would be the 
maximum and 9,966,687 the minimum num- 
ber. The former figure is obtained by in- 
ferring that the rate of increase will go on in 
the same proportion as indicated in the last 
census period. The latier estimate assumes 
that London in the future will alter its rate of 
progress and only grow greater by the natural 
increase of births over deaths. The County 
Council, after taking these and other calculations 
into consideration, decided that there is every 
reason to anticipate that the population of the 
city in 1941 will be 12$ millions, and recom- 
mended that measures be taken for providing 
water for this number. Zhe Spectator is of 
opinion that the 173 millions estimate is more 
likely to be verified. The tendency to congregate 
in cities among the middle and lower classes is 
very strong, and the attractiveness of suburban 
life is constantly being increased by modern 
improvements of various kinds. When we con- 
sider that future London may contain as many 
people as were in the whole of England and 
Wales in 1851, and in the whole of Spain in 1887, 
and remember that the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the great city will always be de- 
pendent for sustenance on goods conveyed from 
a distance, we begin to realise how terrible might 
be the consequences of a great naval war. 


THE TOKYO “SHIZOKU” FUND. 
Wuen feudalism was abolished and the power, 
previously wielded by the Daimyo passed into the 
hands of the Central Government, a large num- 
ber of samuraf were thrown out of employment, 
and in order to assist them to start afresh in 
life funds known as jusan-Ain were raised by the 
Government and appropriated to their use. The 
administration of these funds has usually been 
in the hands of prefects or governors of cities. 
The plan adopted by such officials has been to 
allow prominent and representative shisoku to 
draw on the funds for purposes of trade, in- 
dustry, and the like, it being understood that the 
profits realised should go to augment the prin- 
cipal, which was considerd in most cases too 
small to allow of its being distributed among 
the large number of men entitled to a share. 
Our readers will remember that last year no 
small stir was caused when it became publicly 
known that Mr, Taguchi Ukichi had been al- 
lowed to use a large sum of money drawn from 
the Tokyo shizoku fund for the purpose of open- 
ing up a tradal connection between Japan and 
the South Sea Islands, the result of the agita- 
tion being that Mr, Taguchi dissolved the com- 
pany that he had formed, sold the vessel which 
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fund to the extent of 63,000 yen, The shisoku 
who took the lead in bringing about this result 
were represented by Mr. Murata Masanori. 
This gentleman obtained the permission of his 
associates and of the Governor of Tokyo to exer- 
cise control over the above named sum, and to 
establish a Jace manufactory with such por- 
tion of it as might be needed. Before being 
entrusted with this power he was required 
to sign a contract which contained the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) None of the money be- 
longing to the fund was to be used for any 
other purpose than the carrying on of the 
business of the factory; (2) Money not in ac- 
tual use was to be deposited in the sth Na- 
tional Bank, the 19th National Bank and the 
Mitsui Bank, Some little time ago it was ru- 
moured that Mr. Murata was making an improper 
use of the money entrusted tohim, Headed 
by the famous lexicographer, Mr. Watanabe 
On, and backed by Messrs. Isobe Shiro, Hato- 
yama Kazuo, Miyage Kozo, Kuroiwa Tetsuno- 
suke and Hashimoto Yoshimasa, as Counsel, 
the Tokyo shizoku took the field against their 
former leader. They obtained legal permission 
to attach the factory and other property and to 
institute an inquiry into the uses to which the 
money bad been put. The full results of this 
inquiry have not yet been made known, but it 
is stated that neither of the three above named 
banks hold any money deposited by Murata. 
‘A sum of 30,600 yen has been found in Mr. 
Murata’s possession, but this, it is stated, even 
allowing for the outlay required to establish the 
factory, leaves a large margin unaccounted for. 
et 

It seems to us that in a case of this kind the 
simplest and safest plan to adopt would be to 
place the fund under the management of a 
Committee, to be chosen by those for whose 
benelit it is administered, instead of relying on 
the probity and the business capacity of in- 
dividuals, as has hitherto been done. It is of 
course premature to infer from the suspicions 
of the shizoku that Mr. Murata has misap- 
propriated the money entrusted to him, since 
so far no details have been ascertained relative 
to the cost of establishing the factory and the 
carrying on of the business connected with it. 


THE DEATH OF HARA TANZAN. 
Tuus famous Buddhist priest and philosopher, 
for many years professor of Buddhist philosophy 
in the Imperial University, expired at his resid- 
ence in Tokyo on the 27th ult. He was over 70 
years of age. He died, as he had lived, a philo- 
sopher to the backbone. A man of extraordi- 
narily robust constitution and simple habits, he is 
said not to have known what illness was until the 
end. It was his opinion that the medical pro- 
fession did not exist for the sake of men of his 
type. When asked to consult_ medical men 
he smiled contemptuously. Up to the day 
of his death he displayed no signs of serious ill- 
ness, On the 18th ult., he remarked to his 
disciples that he thought he should die soon, and 
that it might be convenient (¢sugo ga yor) if he 
were to die on that day. The disciples became 
alarmed and insisted on his seeing a medical 
man. The doctor called in recommended to- 
nics, but the old man said, “I want no tonics.” 
On the zoth ult. Dr. Miyake was consulted, and 
after a thorough examination, said, ‘‘It is as 
you have ever boasted. There is no disease of 
any kind.” On the 22nd ult. Mr, Hara asked 
for writing materials, saying that as he had 
not much more time he should write his 
thoughts. On the 27th, the day of his death, 
he awoke from a refreshing sleep at 2 p.m. in 
excellent spirits. Without consulting any one, 
he took some post cards that were near and 
commenced writing to his friends the following 
few lines:—“I write to inform you that I 
am now leaving you.” The priests in attend- 
ance on him remarked: “If that is all you 
are writing, why not leave us to do it if anything 
should happen”? The old men smiled, lay 
down again, dozed, and slept to awake no more. 
‘A few days prior to his death he was asked 
whether he had any directions to give as to 
what was to be done after his decease. He 
replied: What is the use of 
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myself about what is to be done after Tam 
gone?” He then added, “It is customary with 
Baddhists to say a great deal about the future 
life. This I have never done. My views 
respecting a future life differ from those of 
other Buddhists, You will find them expressed 
in a*manascript, which I have prepared for 
publication after my death.” The remains of 
the venerable old priest were cremated on the 
gist ult. and will be laid in their last resting 
place, at the Saijoji, in Sagami, with great cere- 
mony on a day to be hereafter notified. 








THE FLOODS IN HARIMA. 
Tur Hyogo News thus concludes its account 
of the recent floods :— 

‘Tatsuno, as I have said, lies in an oval shaped 
plain, tapering almost to a point where the hills 
shut it out from Harima, There is no stream of 
any size running through it, excepting always the 
Ibigawa, which in reality forms its western boun- 
dary. But the portion in which the village of 
‘Tatsuno and the railway station stand slopes at a 
gentle incline from the bases of the mount 
which hem it in on the northern side. This slight 
declivity accounts for the great destruction wrought 
on the railway line. As we neared the station the 
hamlet surrounding it presented a very battered 
appearance, ‘Three or four rubbish heaps were all 
that remained of one or two tenements. Others had 
a gaping breach in the walls, and all had a muddy 
deposit in place of the raised floor. The railway 
line rises a foot or two above the normal level. ‘This 
had been partially carried away, the deluge had 
swept off the ballast and in places the’ rails 
remained suspended, a goods shed at the station 
looked as if it had been subjected to a heavy 
caunonade, so huge were the gaps in it, and so 
wiecked did it appear. It was half tilted over, 
and railway packers were busy removing the 
damaged stores. Over and under the hills on 
the left, situated on a raised slope, was a rather 
large village, which looked untouched, owing its im 
munity to advantages of its situation, Otherwise the 
whole of the plain had been submerged, though 
but for a few layers of mud here and there, aud 
one or two places where the water had not yet 
subsided, the rice was in magnificent condition, 
Indeed this was a feature of the whole trip. Ex- 
cept in limited areas, where the torrents had left 
pebbles and mud, the rice looked all the more 
flourishing for its universal submersion, so that 
there is really no reason to believe that the inunda- 
tions will have any matked effect on the crops 
other than benefici 

Leaving Tatsuno we continued our journey to 
Naba, which had been badly treated, but nothing 
like so harshly as Tatsuno. ‘The railway was 
almost intact, and the houses damaged were much 
fewer in number, Some of the wayside cottages 
en route, however, were sorry spectacles. In front 
of some, the water had ploughed up the roadway, 
and dangerously undermined the whole fabric. In 
some instances the flooring had been ripped up, 
but as marking the cheerfulness and almost in- 
difference with which the people viewed the catas- 
trophe, I may mention that in one of the worst 
served houses, a bevy of young gitls, at ages rang 
ing perhaps eight from eighteen, were playing a 
game at cards, and were as_merry as if no mud 
begrimed the walls, and as if a misfortune of any 
kind was a thing never experienced in their locality. 

From thence on to Naba the damages were less 
noticeable, [Everywhere there had been a sub. 
mersion, but the waters had receded, and except for 
the mudddly floors of the houses and the stain on 
the walls, there were no prominent indications, 
Naba in the vicinity of the station suffered little. 
The ground there has a considerable slope towards 
Omura, where the inlet of the sea, one of the most 
offromanticon the coast, was sufficiently wide totake 
allsurplus water, From the station the roads winds 
round the shores of the inlet, and then begins an 
ascent through a pass rising up to some 1,200 feet. 
The hill slopes and ravines there are densely wood. 
ed, and the walk up to the summit, for we walked 
despite the faint protestations of the kuruma-men, 
to the invigorating atmosphere at the summit of the 
pass, was a most enjoyable one, though the tem- 
perature was very high, and the sun broiling. At 
the mouth of the pass stood the ruins of two huts. 
One had fallen completely, a victim of the wind 
and not of the floods. The other, in which were a 
woman and two children, was a sad wreck. One 
side of the hut had disappeared, another was par- 
tially destroyed. ‘The roof had large holes in it, 
and yet the cheerful old woman seemed as light 
hearted and gay as if her tenement, open as it was 
to the wind and rain, was a mansion stocked with 
every comfort, We gave her ten cents for a cup 

ea, a generous donation which by the number 
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of expressions of thanks she tendered was appre 
ciatrd a thousand value. On 
lutning the edge of the 104d we entered upon a 
steep declivity, anda magnificent yet hearCrending 
spectacle met our gaze, On our right was a deep 
ravine, with precipitous sides which meant death 
to anyone blown over, or falling by a slip. The 
wind, although it was.a calm day, rushed through 
the funnel like pass with tremendous force so that 
we had to hold on our hats very tightly to prevent 
losing them, and it needed no very strong imagina- 
tion to conceive of one being hurled down the 
yawning yet picturesque chasm, if there was any- 
thing like a storm raging. Below us stretched the 
delia of the vale of Chikusagawa. From Une it 
winds between two very high hills, which opened 
out at the place of our descent and then widened to- 
wards the seashore at Ako, some three or four miles 
distant. ‘The only dry object in that formerly 
smiling plain was the river bed. The boundaries 
had been burst at many places and there was 
now spread out a calm lake, with its waters 
up tothe edges of the hills, dissected by the 
diy watercourse, and dotted here and there 
with the upper parts of a few semi-demoli- 
shed houses which marked the site on which 
Kariya once stood. ‘The greater portion of the 
town had been demolished, aud how any people 
escaped to tell the tale is surprising, for the steep 
sides of the mountains offered scarcely any foot- 
hold, while it was just near the sides that the tor= 
rent must have been strongest. ‘The salt pans, or 
atleast the majority of them, had disappeared, 
and all the way up that sinuous valley as far as 
the eye could reach, was but a panorama of de- 
vastation and ruin, Une was terribly knocked 
about, a railway bridge had been carried away 
and the houses were laid low. The picture was 
fascinating in its complete destruction. 

Having briefly investigated the various piti- 
able scenes, we set our course homewards, for 
we had nearly 40 miles of road to cover and it 
was already wear six o'clock. Our men, ex- 
lemely plucky fellows, announced their willing- 
hess to Wavel through the night and bring us back 
to Kakogawa to catch the 5.42 train in the 
morning, providing they had atest at Aoyama, 
‘They had already brought us close on towards 
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thinty miles, but as they seemed anxious to 
fulfil the task we consented. A_ little past 
Naba my ticksha collapsed. Another was 


procured a mile or two further on, and leaving 
the big. shaftsman behind with the damaged 
vehicle, we obtained the services of a young 
fellow, who ran gamely but found the work too 
much for him. We reached Aoyama at about 9 
o'clock in the evening and were “greeted with the 
utmost cordiality, not only by the pleasant hostess 
of the chaya, but by a swarm of big mosquitoes, the 
biggest and most bloodthirsty insects 1 ever en- 
countered. ‘They met us at the door, accompan 
ed us to the back+oom, and pestered us with their 
unwelcome attentions all the time of our visit, as if 
delighted to meet a stranger. Mosquito nets, 
smoke and fans were of no avail, and when we 
emerged at one o'clock, we bore with us countless 
marks of their too intrusive familiarity. 

Our kuruma men roused us sharply at one 
a.m., and half asleep, and occasionally mildly 
ejaculating over the stings of our late visitors, we 
proceeded homewards, Without stop or halt, 
up hill or down dale the kuruma men ran on, 
but my little leader began to show signs of 
exhaustion, aud just before reaching the  Ichi- 
kawa, a little beyond Himeji, he fell as if shot, 
and stumbled on to a board at the roadside with 
a bad attack of cramp, Undaunted my other 
man insisted that he could take me to Kakogawa, 
Fortunately we roused up another man, and re 
ached the station in good time, though in lugging 
the kuruma over the embankment at Himeji my 
kuruma man, who had behaved so pluckily, fell 
from the top to the bottom, badly scarring his arm 
almost from the wrist to the elbow. 

We had seen but a fraction of the ravages of the 
floods, and only those which lay close to the main 
roads, but those were so great that our description 
is but a faint pourtrayal of the actual suffering in- 
flicted. ‘The unfortunate people deserve every 
commiseration, and we trust their appeal for suc- 
cour will not pass unheeded, 














A STORY FROM BUNGO. 
Tue Choya Shimbun tells a terrible tale of an 
incident said to have occurred recently in the 
province of Bungo. A farmer, Kono Gihei, of 
Yasaka, in tolerably good circumstances, was 
much troubled about his mother’s eyes, which, 
despite the use of all kinds of medicines, had 
gradually grown more and more useless for 
eleven or twelve years, until finally complete loss 
of sight was threatened. Having heard that the 
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cacious in such cases, Kono procured the liver 
of a fowl and gave it to his mother. The effect 
was good and the woman rejoiced greatly in a 
partial recovery of her sight. But after a time 
her malady re-asserted itself, and Kono was in 
much trouble, He then learned that the liver 
of a haman being could not fail to be efficacious, 
butalthough he travelled to Osaka and Kyoto in 
search of this commodity, he could find no 
trader in it. Finally he concluded that the only 
resource was to give his own liver, and with this 
object he had a sword divided into two parts, 
one of which, being sharpened, was to serve for 
cutting open his stomach. But when he came 
to do the deed, it occurred to him that his death 
would be useless, unless he could contrive some 
means of getting his liver administered to his 
mother, Unable to think out any plan for that 
purpose, he then conceived the idea of killing 
his own child, an infant five months old, 
but when he carried the little girl out into 
the garden with the intention of despatching 
it, his fatherly feelings overcame him. Never- 
theless he could not dismiss from his mind a 
sense of the imperative duty of saving his 
mother’s eyes, and at last, on the night of the 
27th of July, he resolved that the child must 
die, Awaking his wife he explained his purpose 
to her, but the woman would not hear of it. 
Seeing, however, that her husband was much 
concerned, she offered her own life, like a true 
mother. But Kono could not persuade himself 
to kill her, until she tied a rope round her own 
neck and bade him strangle her, which he at 
last did. Cutting out a portion of her liver, he 
was proceeding to cook it, when a servant, 
roused by the noise, awoke the younger sister 
of the murdered woman, and Kono was 
handed over to the police. The Choya adds 
that the deluded man was an exceptionally 
devout Buddhist, and hints that his weak 
understanding had been unhinged by extra- 
vagant teaching about his duty to parents 
and so forth. It says that it could not 
have believed that Japan owned such a barbari- 
an, The story is indeed appalling, but the 
devotion of the unhappy mother Sugi, who 
gave her life to save that of her baby, is a re- 
deeming incident of the awful tale. She was 
only twenty years of age, we read; probably a 
girl with little education and only one creed, 
self-sacrifice in everything. Such women are 
indeed examples. 


THE TOKYO RICE EXCHANGE. 
Tu trouble in the Tokyo Rice Exchange has 
been adjusted after much difficulty. Owing to 
the recent disastrous tempest with its consequent 
inundations, and owing also to the unseasonably 
cool weather which prevailed at the close of July 
and the beginning of August, speculators suc- 
ceeded in pushing up quotations in the rice 
market, until suddenly dealers who had con- 
tracted to sell at fixed prices on certain dates 
found themselves in a grave dilemma. The 
tule of the Exchange is that margins must be 
kept covered from day to day, but the mar- 
gins created by the recent sudden and rapid rise 
of quotations were more than sellers could fill 
in, and the result was serious difficulty which 
ended in the temporary closing of the Exchange 
on the 3rd instant. Over thirty brokers were 
defaulters, and the officials of the Exchange 
were divided in their opinion of the course 
that ought to be pursued, some maintaining 
that brokers who had failed to cover their 
margins ought to be expelled from the Ex- 
change, while others deprecated such an ex- 
treme measure, The former party was led by 
Mr. Yonekura, the President, and Mr. Sekine, 
the Vice-President, the latter being headed by 
Mr, Matsuzawa. Meanwhile, Messrs, Ameno- 
miya and Tsuji were endeavouring to affect a 
compromise between the sellers and the buyers, 
bat in this they were unsuccessfull, the sellers 
not being convinced of their integrity of purpose. 
Finally, on the 6th instant, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Sekine, caused letters to be addressed to 
the defaulting brokers, informing them of 
the Exchange's resolve to treat them as viola- 
tors of contracts, and to deal with their cases 
in accordance with the rules of the Exchange. 
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The brokers replied by a joint petition, ask- 
ing for two days’ delay. But this petition 
could not be lawfully entertained unless it bore 
the signatures of both parties to the contracts, and 
therefore there appeared to be as little prospect 
as ever of a settlement. Strenuous efforts were 
made by the mediators, to whose number Mr. 
Kato Tokuzo had been added,.and the principal 
bayer, Mr. Nakamura, having expressed his 
willingness to agree to a reduction of price, a 
conference of buyers and sellers was held at the 
Umeyoshi restaurant. The brokers for the sellers 
declared themselves ready to complete one half 
of the transactions at 8.30 yen for delivery this 
month, 8.25 yen for delivery in September, 
and 8.20 yen for delivery in October, but the 
buyers would not accept this proposal. Another 
mediator then intervened, Mr. Kameda Masa- 
kichi, and at his instance the sellers consented 
to reduce the above figures by 5 seneach. The 
buyers, however, declined to go above 8.15 yen 
for August, 8.10 yen for September, and 8.05 
yen for October. Thus there remained a differ- 
ence of 10 sen per sofu, and as the parties could 
not be brought any closer together, the Exchange 
finally agreed to pay the difference itself. The 
quantity of rice in question was not large—only 
64,930 Aoku—but 10 sen per koku on that 
amount represents 6,493 yen. The trouble was 
thus adjusted at 1 p.m. on the 8th instant, and 
business was resumed in the Exchange the same 
afternoon. A somewhat similar trouble appears 
wo have occurred in the Osaka Rice Exchange, 
but news of its setilement has not been yet re- 
ceived, The amount at stake there is consider- 
ably larger, so there will doubtless be corre- 
spondingly greater difficulty. Indeed, it must 
strike anyone as very astonishing that the paltry 
sum involved in the Tokyo dispute could have 
led to the temporary closing of the Exchange. 
The suspension of such an institution on ac- 
count of some ten thousand yen or thereabouts, 
is difficult to understand. 








COUNT MATSUKATA. 
We learn“from the Matnichi Shimbun that al- 
though there is no salary attached to the position 
of attendant in the Incense Chamber (fato-no- 
ma Giko) to which Count Matsukata has been 
appointed, the Emperor grants to its holder an 
allowance equal to one-fourth of the salary re- 
ceived by him in his previous office, together 
with one two hundred and fortieth of that 
salary for every year of service over fifteen 
years. Count Matsukata’s service extends from 
1870 to 1892, a period of twenty-one complete 
years. He therefore receives one-fourth plus one 
fortieth of his previous salary, or eleven fortieths 
of 9.600 yen, namely 2,640 yen. This is the first 
instance of an ex-Minister President becoming 
an attendant in the Incense Chamber. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW FINANCE MINISTER. 
Tue new Minister of State for Finance assem- 
bled the Heads of the various Bureaux and the 
chief officials of his Departmeut on the gth 
instant, and addressed them briefly. He said 
that he was fully conscious of his small merits 
and of the greatness of the trust reposed in 
him, but that he intended to devote his whole en- 
ergies to the discharge of his duties. With regard 
to the policy of the Department, he explained 
hat it was his intention to follow strictly in the 
footsteps of Count Matsukata, and that hé hoped 
to complete any reforms which, though contem- 
plated by the latter, had not yet been carried out. 
* * * 

Speaking of financial policy, we observe that 
the Frit Shim po severely criticises Count Matsu- 
kata’s financial administration, and contends 
that his method of restoring specie payments 
involved a needless amount of commercial and 
manufacturing distress. We wonder how the 
Fit Shimpo would have proceeded to achieve 
that immensely difficult undertaking. Our 
own belief is that when historians come to 
write the account of Japan’s resumption of specie 
payments, they will be unanimous in describing 
it as an eminently well conceived, ably carried 
out, and successfully accomplished operation, 
Does the #1 Shimpo imagine that it could 











have been achieved without any effort or any 
suffering whatever? A foreign loan was the 
panacea suggested at the time, but had Japan 
contracted a large obligation seven or eight 
years ago to a gold-using country, the burden 
of paying the interest and repaying the principal 
would now be almost intolerable. It is pos- 
sible that the indirect effects of the policy 
pursued would have been felt less severely had 
the empire's financiers proceeded with greater 
deliberation, but that isa nice question which no 
man of understanding will venture to answer at 
once. Nothing is easier than to be critical. 
Any one can condemn; any one can destroy. 
But how many can construct? And what 
country ever extricated itself more speedily 
and with less distress from the slough of a de- 
preciated fat currency than Japan? 
ConsECTURES. 

Mr. Grapstone, whenever the heat of politics 
becomes inconvenient, seeks rest and recreation 
in some intellectual feat, an essay on Homer, a 
paper on Biblical exegesis, and so forth, which 
to men cast in a lesser mould would represent 
exhausting mental toil. We havehim now dis- 
cussing at length and with much evidence of 
minute research the curious problem :— Did 
Danté study in Oxford.” Mr. Gladstone an- 
swers in the affirmative. He reaches his con- 
clusion by a chain of reasons many of the links 
of which’ are extremely subtle, and some are 
forged by veritable feats of intellectual acroba- 
tics. We do not purpose, to follow the Grand 
Old Man as he tracks the immortal poet through 
all the wanderings, moral and physical, that 
point to Oxford. His remarkable essay con- 
cerns us ior the moment on account of one 
sentence only:—'* Whatever be the spurious 
honours that we pay to our time, this one at 
leastis genuine : it has been distinguished by the 
close and searching examination of texts.” So 
indeed it has, and it is distinguished also by the 
wonderful theories that clever men build upon 
the fragments of fact revealed by their exami- 
nation of texts. The internal evidences that 
Gladstone adduces from the Zuferno to prove 
the probability of Danté’s visit to Oxford pale 
in ingenuity before another hypothesis en- 
unciated contemporaneously by Mr. T. J. J. 
See—a hypothesis about the mystery of the 
Phoenix. The Phoenix figures in all art decora- 
tion from the banks of the Nile eastward. It 
shares with the dragon the honuur of pre- 
eminence in Japanese and Chinese art. What 
then was the Phoenix? Usually we find it de- 
scribed “as a miraculous bird of Arabian origin 
—the only one of its kind inthe world, adorned 
with golden and red plumage, and in form re- 
sembling an eagle; it was sacred to the Sur 
and appeared at the Temple of Heliopolis 
at long intervals of time. When of a very 
great age, it built a nest of twigs and branch- 
es, ignited it with fire, and forthwith lighted 
upon the funeral pyre, and was consumed 
to ashes, from the glowing embers of which 
the new Phoenix at once triumphantly arose,” 
All this however, is a myth; an allegory. 
It leaves us as far as ever from knowing the 
Phoenix. But by that ‘close and searching 
examination of texts ” to which the Grand Old 
Man refers, Mr. See has found that Tacitus 
speaks of the bird as vulgarly reported to live 
500 years, whereas some positively affirm that 
its span of years is 1,461. Now this is nota 
very helpful tradition, one would imagine. But 
see what Mr. See makes of it:—* Fourteen 
hundred and sixty-one years is the length of the 
Sothic period, and such a coincidence in length 
of time cannot be the resultof chance. There- 
fore a strong presumption 1s at once raised in 
favour of the idea that the Phenix isa symboliza- 
tion of the Dog-Star period. The Egyptian 
year, as is well known, consisted of 365 days, 
and consequenily the calendar annually fell 
short of the Julian or natural year, one fourth of 
aday, This annual difference would accumu- 
late, and in 1,461 Egyptian years amount toa 
whole year, so that the cycle would begin anew, 
This great cycle is what is known as the Sothic 
period, which began when the first of Thoth, 
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cides with the heliacal rising of Sirius. This 
phenomenon of the Sun and Dog-Star rising 
together took place on the 2oth July, and mark- 
ed the beginning of the inundation of the Nile. 
Sirius was anciently fiery red, and this colour 
will not only enable us to explain the gorgeous 
plumage of the Phoenix, but also how the bird 
was mystically spoken of as consuming himseli 
with self-ignited fire, and the new bird rising 
from the glowing ashes. For the colours of the 
Phoenix were merely the hues of the golden Sun 
and of the ruddy Sirius. And the old Phoenix 
cycle closed its long career when the first of 
Thoth came round to the day of the fixed year 
(July 20th) on which Sirius and the Sun rose 
together, and the Sothic or Phoenix cycle began 
on the same day. Therefore, since the begin- 
ning and end of the Sothic period was deter- 
mined by the heliacal rising of Sirius, and that 
star was fiery red, it is easy to see why the 
priests represented the old Phoenix as consuming 
itself with self-ignited fire (of the Dog-Star) at 
selt-appointed time, and the new Phoenix as 
arising immediately from the ashes of the old. 
Since the Sothic Period was determined by ob- 
servations of the heliacal rising of Sirius, made 
at the Heliopolitan Temple of the Sun, we can 
readily understand why the Pheenix was spoken 
of as coming from Arabia, which lay to the east 
in the direction of the expected phenomena. 
The Phoenix being a symbolization of the Sothic 
cycle, there could, of course, be only one such 
“bird” in the world; and since the period ex- 
tended over ages, it is easy to conceive how a 
very little mystic or even poetic fancy would en- 
able the priests to represent it as a bird with 
swift wings, symbolic of the flight of time. The 
Sothic period being reckoned from the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, it is also plain why the bird was 
sacred to the Sun, and why it appeared to the 
priests at Heliopolis. Lastly, since the cycle 
repeats itself in endless succession, its duration 
is eternal, and hence the secret of the immor- 
tality of the Phoenix. The only point that needs 
further elucidation is the period. Tacitus re- 
lates that the first Phoenix appeared in the reign 
of Rameses IL., and we learn from Censorinus 
thata Sothic period was completed a.p. 139. 
Therefore that period must have begun B.c. 
1322; an epoch which falls within the dates as- 
signed to the reign of Rameses by different 
chronologists. Tacitus records the dates of 
other appearances, but he does not hesitate to 
question the genuineness of the latest of them, 
and we need not hesitate to conclude that of all 
the Phoenixes reported by Tacitus only the first 
was genuine. The others occurred in the reigns 
of very powerful kings, andis likely that in their 
ambition to glorify their reigns, they may have 
celebrated the completion of some numerical 
part of the Sothic or Phoenix period, and pro- 
claimed, as a special sign from Heaven, the 
coming of the sacted Phenix.” 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, 
Peorre living in the East have learned to take 
with a large grain of salt the literary condiments 
served up in Western journals, They see how 
egregiously writers at a distance err about the 
affairs of the Orient, and they naturally assume 
that similar blunders may be made by writers 
similarly circumstanced towards other countries. 
Dr. Karl Lumbholtz, however, lived for fourteen 
months among the aborigines of Australia, so 
perhaps we shall be justified in accepting as 
true what he tells us about them in the Daheim 
of Leipzig. It is difficult for any people to oc- 
cupy a lower stage in the gradation of humanity 
They live like beasts of prey upon anything they 
can catch or kill, and like beasts the women 
have to do all the manual and heavy work. 
They are cannibals. “They make no secret of 
their fondness for human flesh, and regard it as 
the finest food. The details of their cannibal- 
istic practices are horrible. It is only seldom 
that the “ black police,” whom the Government 
sends out to protect the colonists, interfere with 
the barbarity. The traveller found these peoples 
exceedingly unreliable, treacherous, and im- 
moral. The only attractive trait he could dis- 
cover was the intense love of the mothers for 
their offspring. These people are not, however, 
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alone to blame for the deplorable condition of 
affairs. Their weatment at the hands of the 
whites is terrible, especially in Northern Aus- 
tralia, Settlers frequently offered to shoot 
natives for Dr. Lumbholtz, as he was anxious to 
secure specimens of their skulls, In Northern 
Queensland he often heard the words :—* The 
only right way of treating the natives is to kill 
them.” One squatter there acted on this prin- 
ciple, and shot down every native he saw on his 
pastures, and the murder of the women he justifi- 
ed on the ground that their children would be 
thieves. In some districts the treatment is better, 
and the natives are utilized as shepherds and ser- 
vants, and they even attain a certain degree of 
civilization ; but even where the attempts to 
civilize them have been seemingly successful, they 
fall back into their barbarous state at the first 
contact with their people.” No wonder that this 
people is dying out—shall we not say, is being 
exterminated rapidly. A few years ago their 
number was estimated at several hundreds of 
thousands. To-day there is only a remnant of 
sixty thousand. It took 69 years to sweep the 
Tasmanians from the face of the earth. They 
were a mere tribe, five thousand strong in 1803, 
but still the fact that not a single Gne of them 
remained in 1872 is remarkable. The Austra- 
lian aborigines are rapidly going the same way. 














TYNDALL AND GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Grapstone has his most implacable foes in 
Ireland, and at the head of them stands Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. Looking at the Professor's 
picture no one could doubt that he would be 
shockingly in earnest about everything. He is 
evidently built that way. Yet the impression 
left upon one's mind in the sequel of all his 
tirades against the Grand Old Man, is distinctly 
painful, The scientific luminary seems to shine 
with a sadly enfeebled light when he enters the 
political arena. It does not suit his gifts. One 
is oppressed with a sense of incongruity; a no- 
tion of the su/or who has laid his last aside with 
bad results. The Professor is on the war-path 
again. He has written a tremendous letter with 
a comically scenic conclusion—a veritable bit 
of dramatic posing. The Pall Mall Budget, 
reproducing the document, appends an illustra- 
tion in which we see the shaggy scientist, with 
Celtic fury in his face and political ire in 
his attenuated thews, hacking away ata snow 
image ofthe Grand Old Man, who receives the 
strokes with cold and lofty imperturbability. It 
is very clever. Here are extracts from the 
letter : 

Glidstonian prints describe me as an “ Ulster 
Orangeman.” Were this true, I should accept the 
designation with pride, ‘The term ‘ Orangeman” 
is, for the time being, the most forcible antithesis to 
the “ traitor.” But Iam a Leinster man, I have never 
been an Orangeman. Indeed, my desire in life has 
been to soften those sectarian animosities which after 
a lall of considerable duration, the evil genius of Mr. 
Gladstone has sv effectually’ revived. When Mr, 
Gladstone and that arch.doctrinaire, Mr. John Morley 
who, it is alleged, first planted the microbe of Repeal 
in the brain of his venerable friend, launched the first 
Home Rule scheme, they forgot that there was any 
Ulster atall. Of Mr. Morley I would speak more 
in sorrow than in anger. ‘Those of uy who once 
knew him as a man. of elevated mind, and re- 
garded him with a feeling warmer than friendship, 
how mournfully behold him degraded to the level 
of the professional politician. No trace of personal 
hostility can mingle with my feelings towards Mr. 
Gladstone. Ata time when my physicians predicted 
tlat a few hours would finish my career on earth, his 
warm and generous sympa hy was abundantly shown 
Would that his couse were one that I could follow 
and applaud! But fealty to him would be treason to 
something infinitely higher. ‘The first Loyslist blood 
she:l in Ulster for the sake of Messrs, Walsh, Croke, 
and Heuly would rouse in this country a feeling which 
would sweep his Irish policy to perdition. And now 
fora practical winding up. [ occupy no post, I receive 
no wages, I enjoy no pension, Buta money driblet 
comes to me occasionally from a more precarious 
source. Some tive ago | received from publishers the 
the sum of £10375, sd. in payment for two little books 
of mine. Ibis seasonable windfall I have divided into 
two parts, one of which, £3 7+. Sd I keep for myself; 
the other, £100, I send to you. 









































NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
Tue following notice to marine’s relating to the 
wreck of the steamer Peténg in Bonham Strait, 
has been issued from the Coast Inspector's Office 
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of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs :— 
Notice is hereby given that the wreck of the 
steamer Peking lies in a straight line drawn 
from the summit of Napier Island (368 feet 
hill) to the south-western extreme of Gutzlaff 
Island, and with Bonham Island Lighthouse 
bearing S. 33° 25' E. true, distant 6y%5 miles. 
The Button Islet open its own length to the east- 
ward of Pirie Island leads clear, to the west- 
ward, of the wreck; and the eastern extreme of 
The Button in line with the eastern extreme of 
Pirie Island leads clear, to the eastward, of the 
wreck.—Caution: Vessels having to pass the 
wreck by night should pay careful attention to 
the bearings of Bonham Island and Gutzlaff 
Lights and to the set of the tides, which are very 
strong in this vicinity. 

THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE NEW MINISTRY. 
Now that the new Cabinet is formed, the ver- 
nacular press has much to say on the political 
situation. The following are extracts from some 
of the leading paper 





a*e 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun declares that the 
statesmen who were called Kuromaku, or men 
behind the curtain shrinking from open respon- 
sibilities, have now formed a Cabinet. Itisa 
Cabinet of the most eminent politicians of the 
country; and the Nichi Nichi is anxious to see 
by what method they will ameliorate the present 
situation. National progress since the Restora- 
tion has been very remarkable—wonderful—but 
there is always a fear of the sun sinking rapidly 
behind the western mountains, whereas the goal 
to be reached is still very far; meanwhile all 
kinds of trouble and embarrassment have arisen. 
In factthe chief achievement of the past 25 years 
has been nothing more than the centralization 
of the administration and the breaking down of 
the barrier between the Government and the 
people. Whether the prosperity of the na- 
tion will be promoted by the working of the 
constitutional machinery is still vague and 
uncertain, Moreover, in congratulating the 
country on the wonderful results accomplished 
in recent years, many abuses have to be men- 
tioned, and for these the men that planned the 
Restoration must be held responsible. They 
are responsible not alone for making the con- 
stitutional machinery workable, but also for the 
administrative errors in which they have been 
directly concerned. The Yamagata and Matsu- 
kata Cabinets fell without accomplishing any- 
thing, yet the Popular Party, though it was 
known to be anxious to assume the reins of 
Government, did nothing. Not only did it not 
anticipate the Imperial command to form a Ca- 
binet, but among its leaders there were none who 
ventured to undertake such a duty. Therefore, 
though dissatisfied, the nation is compelled to 
grant Count Ito its commission, and consequent- 
ly the Cabinet which he has formed ought not 
to be considered a remnant of Clan Govern- 
ment. ‘ Were we to express our opinion about 
the Cabinet without reserve, we should be 
obliged to say that it does not include a 
man capable of ruling with a light heart 
by strength of arm, nor do we see any 
prospect of the speedy appearance of a hero 
competent to form his own plans and put 
them into execution with complete indifference 
to the disorderly conduct of party politicians 
and to the ill-regulated procedure of the noisy 
Diet. Count Ito, seeking to organise a coal 
tion Cabinet, has made Count Kuroda Minister 
of Communications and Count Yamagata’ Mi- 
nister of Justice. The public may be inclined 
to smile at the combination, but its members are 
not concerned about that. In truth the strength 
of the new Cabinet lies in its practical object. 
It is not like Count Kuroda’s assemblage of 
prominent men in 1888, or Count Ito's declara- 
tion of a theoretical policy in 1885. It is to be 
a genuine reformer and constructor of the con- 
stitutional government.” 





* 
an 

The Choya Shimbun observes that the public 

is only too familiar with these constant changes 

of the Cabinet. Ministries are pulled down by 

themselves on every occasion, In organizing the 

present Cabinet Count Ito must have considered 
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all this. We may, therefore, expect that it will 
be firm and strong. The most difficult duty of 
the Government at present is to bring the con- 
stitutional machinery into working order, and 
as Count Ito is the compiler of the Constitution, 
he is evidently the right man to be Minister 
President. There will doubtless be some 
change in the methods of administration, but 
the general policy will not change. The mem- 
bers of the new Cabinet formerly worked in the 
cause of that policy while in office, and during 
their retirement they assisted and advised their 
successors. It is certain that they will not alter 
the general policy. Suchrumoursas that Count 
Ito is willing to accede to the desires of the 
Popular Party in the matter of amending the 
Three Regulations, reducing the land-tax and 
so forth, are entirely without foundation. The 
new Cabinet must have a very extensive pro- 
gramme. Ils attitude towards the Diet is only 
a small part of that programme. It musthavea 
policy with regard to foreign intercourse, with 
regard to the Eastern Question, with regard to 
the Korean Question, with regard to the Emi- 
gration scheme, with regard to Hokkaido, and so 
forth. The present Cabinet consists of first-class 
statesmen. Hitherto when second or third class 
statesmen formed a Cabinet, they could always 
fall back on their superiors. Butthere is nothing 
behind the new Cabinet. If it fails, totally 
new elements must be introduced into the Go- 


vernment. 
* 
a & 


The Mainichi says that the nature of the dis- 
cussion which took place at the various meet- 
ings of the Camera statesmen is unknown, but it 
is said that there was a collisiou between Count 
Ttoand Yamagata, the former desiring toestablish 
acivil Cabinet, and the latter a military Cabinet, 
and that Count Inouye acted asmediator. The 
result is that all three are in the same Cabinet 
now. Count Ito is not the man to accept such 
a responsible post unless his opinions were 
accepted by his colleagues. Therefore it is 
safe to conclude that the civil party obtain- 
ed the victory. Count Ito is one of the most 
competent men in the empire. His ability 
asa Minister of State in the days of absolutism 
is well-known. But he now appears for the first 
time as Minister President under a constitutional 
government. The Mainichi sincerely hopes 
that he will publish his policy, and show the 
people the order of the improvements he con- 
templates. Such is the duty of the constructor 
of anew Cabinet under a constitutional régime. 





ane 

The Hochi Shimbun observes that it was 
Count Ito who reformed the Organization of the 
Government in 1885, a most necessary measure 
at the time. He was astute enough to detect 
the accumulated abuses of the Administra- 
tion, but unfortunately he had not the cour- 
age to put his reforms into practice. Con- 
sequently the firstand second sessions of the Diet 
were consumed in disputes about Administrative 
Expenditure, and the session after the dissolution 
led to the abuse of Ouicial Interference. All these 
quarrels arose from defective administrative ma- 
nagement, Count Ito was unable to carry out 
thorough reforms when he reconstructed the 
organization seven years ago. Unless he makes 
acomplete change this time, he cannot avoid be- 
coming once more the object of popular attack. 

* 

The Kokumin Shimbun congratulates the 
new Cabinet, but promises that if Count Ito 
fails to establish the fact of constitutional go- 
vernment it will spare no pains to attack him, 
After the resignation of Count Matsukata two 
parties—civil and military—fought for power 
and both have now entered the same Cabinet. 
One of the most important positions in the 
Cabinet, perhaps even more important than that 
of Minister President of State, is the position of 
Minister for Home Affairs, which post is filled 
by Count Inonye, known as the backbone of the 
civil party, By this fact alone the civil party may 
be said to be victorious, for the National Unionists 
recommended Count Yamagata, and the local 
governors who interfered in the elections at- 
tempted to prevent Count Inonye’s appoint 
ment to the portfolio, but their ts were 
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useless. The Kokumin shows the victory of 

the Civil Party by the following table -— 

Count Ito, Count Kuroda, Count Inouye, 
‘Count Gots vin, Mateus Mee ons, 

Count Yamagata and Count Oya 

Count Oki and Mr, Watanabe 

Viscous Nite ssuinnnrs 


Pare Civil Party. 


Pare Military Part 
sw ilneline to the Civit P. 
inclines to the Military. 


Ivis also praises the ability of Count Inouye in 
inducing Count Yamagata to accept the port- 
folio of Justice, for the question relating to the 
postponement of the Codes is by no means easy 
to settle. Count Ito is in favour of postponing 
them, but he does not clearly see how to do it, 
so he has imposed the responsibility on Count 
Yamagata. The Kokumin sincerely hopes, 
first, that Count Ito will announce his policy ; 
secondly that changes will be effected in the 
local governors and superintendents of police 
who interfered in the last general election; and 
thirdly that all the accumulated administrative 
abuses will be reformed, so as to bring about 
the reality of a perfect constitutional government. 











. 
oe 

The if Shimpo remarks that Count Ito's 
assumption of the office of Minister President 
of State is natural not only on account of his 
ability, but also in respect of the proper order 
of succession. Count Ito formed a new Cabinet 
in 1885, and was followed by Count Kuroda, 
Count Yamagata, and Count Matsukata in order. 
Therefore unless a new minister be chosen, 
the post must revert to Count Ito. Count 
Inouye’s return to office as Minister for Home 
Affairs was litle expected ; but since the post is 
a difficult one the selection is good, especially 
as Mr. Mutsu becomes Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Both Count Oyama and Viscount Nire’s 
appointments are also suitable. Had they con- 
sented to serve sooner the Matsukata Cabinet 
might have remained. The entrance of Count 
Yamagata and Count Kuroda shows that the new 
Cabinet ‘is strong. The ii Shimpo only 
hopes there will be no disagreement between 
the two last Ministers and the other members 
of the Cabinet. Mr, Watanabe’s appointment 
seems rather out of place, for everybody is 
anxious to obtain his position, But that posi- 
tion is like an only daughter with two suitors. 
Either is good enough for her, but in order to 
avoid subsequent quarrels she is matried to a 
third. The circumstance plainly shows that the 
old abuse of Yo/t#su has not yet become extinct. 

oer) ‘ 

The Mippon writes two short leading articles, 
one about Count Matsukata and the other about 
Count Ito, his successor. In the former, it 
says that Count Matsukata was Minister of Fi- 
nance for over 10 years; that he managed the 
nation’s financial affairs well, and that his good 
qualities are unlimited experience in admini- 
strative business and skill in settling differences 
and averting collisions between the Satsuma 
and Choshu statesmen. On his retirement 
the people of the country ought to express 
their gratitude for his long service. Another 
most praiseworthy feature of Count Matsukata’s 
retirement, concludes the MVéppon, is that, 
whereas retiring Ministers, as a rule, seek 
some position which will bring them a high 
salary, le, on the contrary, has refused every 
offer, So, in thanking him for his service, his 
sincerity and purity ought also to be remem- 
bered. In the second article it says that Japan- 
ese society has been dislocated, and that the 
nation itself, though it looks orderly, is quite 
unsettled, But the situation can be saved. 
Count Ito is responsible for it, He ought to be 
condoled with rather than congratulated on his 
appointment, tor he must now fight his conclusive 
battle. It is said that there are only two able 
statesmen in the Empire, Count Ito and Count 
Okuma; and that the latter is waiting for the 
disappearance of the former. Count Ito's re- 
sponsibility must be very great indeed, The 
Nippon promises to write the history of Count 
Ito's career, and will then set forth its hopes and 
its conclusions, 

















THE TANKO RAILWAY COMPANY'S SHARES. 


Tue shares of the Tanko Railway Company 
seem to be an object of considerable specula- 
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tion as present, Until quite recently they were 
Sle persistently below par (50 yen), but 
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suddenly they began to rise, and the quotations 
now are 56.30 yen for delivery in August, 56.20 
yen for delivery in September, and 55.80 yen for 
delivery in October. This happy change in the 
public estimate is said to be due almost entirely 
to the action of the Fifteenth National Bank, 
which, last month, began to purchase the 
shares in considerable quantity, with the 
immediate result of a marked appreciation in 
their price, for in Japan almost all kinds of 
securities seem to be in a delicate condition, 
susceptible to influences which ought not to 
affect them materially. The officers of the Bank 
were not of one mind as to the prudence of the 
investment, and four managers were according- 
ly despatched to Hokkaido to inspect the state 
of affairs. Their reports proving satisfactory, 
Marquis Ikeda, President of the Bank, and 
Marquis Mori, together with other principal 
shareholders, approved of purchasing the shares. 
The Bank therefore acquired, at 48 yen, six 
thousand shares which had been deposit- 
ed with it as security by the Tanaka Bank. 
Thenceforth the shares rose steadily, and were 
soon quoted above par. The opposing party 
in the Bank, however, were not yet satisfi- 
ed. They sent one of their number, Mr. 
Matsuura, to conduct an independent in- 
vestigation in Hokkaido, but his report only 
confirmed the favourable accounts previously 
obtained. Moreover, in order to place the 
matter beyond all doubt, an entirely indepen- 
dent person has been despatched by the Pre- 


sident and Directors. 


* 
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Immediately after the announcement of the 
new Cabinet, the Fifteenth National Bank raised 
the figure at which it was prepared to accept 
Tanko shares as security, and the following 
morning the market quotation showed an ap- 
preciation of 60 sen, which became a yen as 
the day advanced. It is supposed that Count 
Kuroda’s appoinument to the post of Mini- 
ster of State for Communications had some- 
thing to do with this appreciation, as the 
Railway Bureau being now attached to his 
Department, he will be able to give effect to the 
interest he has always displayed in the develop- 
ment of Hokkaido, Another point is that Mr. 
Watanabe, ex-Governor of Hokkaido and now 
Vice-Minister of State for Home Affairs, who, 
rightly or wrongly, is considered hostile to the 
Tanko Company, will probably be removed to 
some other post. Altogether the Company’s 
affairs look much more promising than they 
have done for a long time. 


THE VICE-MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
‘Tue new Vice-Minister of Finance is to be Mr. 
Tajiri Inajiro, hitherto Director of the Revenue 
Burean. He is a Satsuma man, and was for 
some time Professor of Political Economy in 
the Imperial University. Mr. Tajiri has always 
been regarded as an official of great ability, and 
he possesses a faculty which is of no small value 
in these parliamentary days, eloquence and 
fluency. As Government delegate in the House 
of Representatives he will have ample oppor- 
tunity to utilize this quality, We suspect that 
the capacity to make a good speech in the House 
will soon come to be regarded as a strong re- 
commendation in a rising official. The useful- 
ness and influence of a Government Delegate 
would be materially increased if he possessed 
the happy knack of presenting the case for the 
Administration in an attractive and convincing 
light. The Government labours under some 
disadvantage in this respect. While the mem- 
bers of the Opposition have for years been 
practising the art of oratory, the members 
of the Administration have been sitting silent. 
The resulting difference makes itself very evi- 
dentin the Diet, and to correct the disparity will 
surely become an official object sooner or later. 
POLITICAL MANIA. 
A cerTaIn official, whose words are reported by 
the Tokyo News Agency, expresses the opinion 
that few nations become so excited about politics 
as the Japanese. The number of sanguinary 
outrages that have been committed since the 


pnipraciny in consequence of this fever is re- 
iginal from 
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markable, On January 5th, 1870, Privy Conn- 
cillor Yokoi Heitaro was waylaid by Kashima 
Matanojo and others, and killed. On the 4th 
of September of the same year, Mr. Omura 
Nagatoshi, Vice-Minister of War, was assassi- 
nated in Kyoto by Sekijima Kinjuro and others. 
On the th of January, 1871, Privy Councillor 
Hirosawa Naotomi was killed in his house by 
rebels, On the r4th of January, 1874, the Mini- 
ster of the Right, Prince Iwakura, was attacked 
and wounded at Akasaka, Tokyo, by Takeichi 
Kumakichi and others. On the 14th of May, 
1878, Shimada Ichiro and a band of assail- 
ants attacked the Minister of Home Affairs, 
Mr. Okubo Toshimichi, on his way to the 
Palace, and assassinated him at Kioizaka in 
the Kojimachi District of Tokyo. After this 
there was an interval of comparative quiet which 
lasted until the year of the promulgation of 
the Constitution (1889) when, on the rith of 
February, Nishino Buntaro stabbed Viscount 
Mori to death in the official residence of the 
Minister of State for Education, Nagatacho, 
Then followed Kurushima Tsuneki’s attempt 
to blow up Count Okuma, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, with a bomb, before the 
gate of the Foreign Office, on the 18th of 
October 1889; and finally we have the recent 
case of sending bombs to Count Okuma and Mr, 
Kono. There must also be added to the list 
the attempt upon the life of Mr. Itagaki (now 
Count Itagaki), twelve years ago, as well as 
the various attacks made by soshi upon politi- 
cians. With a Diet in frontready to rend them 
metaphorically, and these assassins behind, 
seeking an opportunity to cut short their careers, 
prominent Japanese statesmen have certainly a 
rough time. 


CONSOLIDATED BONDS. 


‘Tuerr has been some commotion of late in the 
Japanese financial world with reference to an 
issue of Consols. In July the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced that three million yen worth of 
Consuls (setr# kosat shosho) would be issued, 
and called for applications. These secarities 
are always in favour, and just at present there 
appears to be a good deal of money seeking in- 
vestment, for the Sanyo Railway Company have 
been able to obtain an increase of three million 
to their capital without difficulty. Before many 
days the applications for the three million yen 
worth of Consols amounted to over five mil- 
lion yen, and the Finance Minister, influenced 
perhaps by this fact, perhaps by other considera~ 
tions, announced in August that the issue should 
be increased by one million yen. Thereat con- 
siderable clamour was raised. People affirmed, 
with evidence justice, thatin operations of such 
importance there ought to be no change of pro- 
gramme: that the Finance Minister should 
make np his mind from the outset, and that it 
was not fair to intending investors to be treated 
insuch a manner. We cannot see that there is 
any valid excuse for this procedure on the part 
of the Finance Department. If it were found 
convenient to make an extra issue of consols, ad- 
ditional tenders ought certainly to have been 
invited from the public. To announce an issue 
of three millions only, and then, after applica- 
tions have been sent in on that basis, to increase 
the issue to four millions without calling for 
fresh applications, is assuredly a loose method 
of conducting finance. 





* 
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These Consolidated Bonds are one of the 
features of Count Matsukata’s very successful 
financial policy. When he received the port- 
folio of Finance in 1881, Seven-per-cent Go- 
vernment securities could be obtained in the 
open market at a price from 25 to 30 per cent. 
below their face value, and they consequently 
offered such an excellent form of investment 
that capital was inconveniently diverted from the 
routes of manufacture and commerce. More- 
over, these Public Loan Bonds were more 
or less influenced by speculators, and respond- 
ed, at a distance, to the variations in the hard- 
money value of &/nsaésu, Considering their 


nattire—securities issued by the State in con-/ 


nection with the commutation of the feudal 
chiefs’ pensions—they ougitt to have stood much 
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higher in the market and been far more inde- 
pendent of the vicissitudes attending other kinds 
of security. Count Matsukata, therefore, deter- 
mined to shape his policy so as to raise their 
price, first and chiefly because they would then 
cease to altract capitalists so strongly, and 
secondly, because the national credit was not 
truly reflected by them in their then condi- 
tion, He succeeded so well that it soon 
became possible to obtain large sums for 
purposes of railway construction, and in 1885 
the price of public securities had appreciated 
so much, and the general rate of interest 
had fallen so low, that he saw his way to com- 
mence the conversion of the national debt. The 
smallest interest then paid on Government Bonds 
was 6 per cent. Many carried 7, and some 8, 
per cent. It was determined to issue 5 per-cent. 
Consols in liew of these securities. The opera- 
tion began in October, 1886, with an issue of 10 
million yex worth of Consols. These were taken 
up at once, and in February, 1889, the state of 
the market being judged favourable, an issue 
of five millions was made, The total amount 
issued, including the last installment, is 30 
million yen :— 
October, 1886 .. 





+ to millions, 











February, 1889. 5 millions. 
August, 1891 5 willions. 
Apuil, 1892. 6 millions. 
July and August, 1892 4iuillions, 





With regard to the quotations of these securi- 
ties in the market, the following figures are 


interesting :— 
PRice oF 200 va Consot. 









Date. Yen. 
April, 1887 104.00 
April, 1888 101.75 
April, 1889 102.00 
April, 1890 100.90 
April, 1891 99-25 
May, 1891 100.25 
June, 1891 99.25 
July, 1891 101.70 
‘August, 189t 100.95 
September, 1891 100.85, 
October, 1891 « 101.58 
November, 1891 102.20 
December, 1891. + 100.20 
January, 1892 100.80 
February, 1892 . 101.30 
Mach, 1892 102.35 
April, 1892 102.30 
May, 1892 102.70 
June, 1892 2 101.25 
July, 1892 101.70 
‘August, 1892 101.70 





The interest on the bonds being paid twice an- 
nually—in June and December—their market 
price increases towards the months of payment, 
but, for the rest, they are wonderfully free from 
fluctuations, and for that reason, as well as in 
respect of the bi-annual payment of interest and 
the fact that the holders’ name is registered, so 
that the safety of the bonds is always assured, 
they offer perhaps one of the best opportunities 
for investment in the East. 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Tue position occupied by Mr. Tajiri, prior to 
his elevation to the rank of Vice-Minister of 
State for Finance, namely, Director of the Re- 
venue Bureau, is regarded as the most import- 
ant post in the Department after those of the 
Minister and Vice-Minister. It has been given 
to Mr. Kato Takaaki, hitherto Director of the 
Bureau of Inspection, Mr. Susaki Toshiyuki suc- 
ceeded to the Directorship of the Bureau of In- 
spection, and being succeeded in his former post 
—Director of the Bureau of Deposits—by Mr. 
Hyoto Masanori, a Counsellor ofthe Department. 


* 
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The promotion of Messrs. Tajiri and Kato 
must be very gratifying to Count Okuma. Both 
of these gentleman are protégés of the great 
political leader, Mr. Tajiri is married to the 
Count’s niece, and when the Count was Minister 
of Finance he recognised the young official's 
ability and promoted him to posts of trust. 
Mr. Kato is well known to foreigners. He 
acted as Count Okuma’s Private Secretary when 
the former was Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1888 and 1889, and upon all with 
whom he came in contact he produced the 











impression of remarkable ability, as well as 
integrity and tenacity of purpose. If Count 
Okuma himself had succeeded Count Matsu- 
kata as Minister of Finance, his choice of a 
Vice-Minister and Director of the Bureau of Re- 
venue would doubtless have fallen upon pre- 
cisely these two gentlemen, and there can be no 
doubt that it would have been a wise choice in 
the interests of the country. 





counr troure. 
Numerous, as may well be imagined, are the 
comments of the vernacular press on the new 
Cabinet. The country in general may not be 
looking for great things, but the Opposition 
seem to be bent upon raising hopes which can 
scarcely be satisfied. Next to open hostility the 
most unfavourable reception that could be given 
to an incoming Ministry is an extremely san- 
guine one. It is not within the bounds of 
reasonable probability that Count Ito and his 
colleagues should accomplish everything ex- 
pected of them, and by so much as their achieve- 
ments fall short of the fictitious expectations 
roused by their opponents, by just so much will 
food for subsequent discontent be furnished. 
In the Home Department, for example, a great 
deal is demanded. The Opposition Journals ap- 
parently anticipate, or profess to anticipate, that 
all the Governors and local or police officials 
who are accused of having unduly interfered 
in the last elections will be removed from 
office. The Mainichi Shimbun, a Katshin- 
fo organ, evidently influenced by this expec- 
tation, writes of Count Inouye, the new Mini- 
ster of State for Home Affairs in a strongly 
eulogistic strain. Count Goto and Viscount 
Takashima, it says—coupling the names of two 
statesmen who were never supposed to work in 
unison—led the Matsukata Cabinet, and the 
resignation of the former killed the Cabinet. 
Who will be the leaders in the Ito Cabinet? 
Count Goto and Mr. Kono are doubtless able 
men, but their influence is small, and Mr. Mutsu, 
whose astuteness and capacity are of the highest 
order, can scarcely play a strong réle under 
Count Ito. The only possible leader is Count 
Inouye. He hasclan support; he is bold and reso- 
lute; he is one of the statesmen that made modern 
Japan; he has a vast number of followers among 
officials. No one is better suited to fill the post 
of Minister of State for Home Affairs at this 
juncture, for he has préeminently the strength 
and the ability to remove accumulated abuses. 
His history, too, shows that even Count Ito does 
not venture to gainsay him, and moreover he 
and Count Ito have always worked together and 
are now said to entertain very similar opinions. 
Tf with his talents, position, and influence Count 
Inouye fails to introduce much needed reforms, 
the nation will not regard him as the Inouye 
Kaoru of former times. “The first step he 
should take is to reconstruct the local admini- 
stration, removing Governors and the police 
officials who hold office merely because of Sa- 
tsuma patronage. It is a difficult task, but 
nothing is beyond Count Inouye’s courage and 
competence.” 








* 
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The Nippon has a leading article much in 
the same strain. It declares that Count Inouye 
is the most suitable Home Minister that could 
have been found, for no other is so competent 
to correct existing abuses. He has had many 
nicknames given to him, and they are not all 
complimentary, but his character is by no means 
such as some people have painted it, If mis- 
takes were formerly laid at his door, they have 
been entirely obliterated by the much greater 
mistakes of his successors during the three 
years of his abstention from office. The 
nation receives with favour the news of his 
appointment. During his retirement he tho- 
roughly studied the condition of the people, 
and if he still possesses his former ability 
and resolution, he is precisely the man for the 
situation. Almost every administrative affair 
is more of less connected with the Home Office, 
and whatever example Count Inouye sets will 
be followed by the Government generally. 
“The one object of the Home Department's 
policy hitherto has been to defeat political 
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parties. But Count Inouye is not the man to 
secretly instruct local authorities to fight against 
political opponents, He is not the man to 
scatter detectives and spies throughout the em- 
pire and to make the Home Office the centre of 
political intrigue. The new Cabinet is said to 
be unfetiered: it has been formed simply in 
obedience to the Imperial command. There- 
fore Count Inouye need not hesitate to change 
any policy of which he does not approve. The 
people of the country have long been weary of 
police government.” 
* = * 

Even a supporter of the Government like the 
Choya Shimbun adds its voice to this chorus 
of sanguine expectations. The Choya’s parti- 
cular theme is foreign policy. It says that 
the Cabinet has to settle two great problems 
without any delay or hesitation, namely, 
treaty revision and the Korean question, Hi- 
therto no satisfactory results have been at- 
tained owing to want of united action. One 
statesman might toil hard, but others look- 
ed on with indifference ; or, if some error was 
committed, the Ministers or statesmen not 
directly concerned, instead of assisting to cor- 
rect it, attacked its perpetraters in such a man- 
ner that the nearly completed negotiation fell to 
the ground, But now for the first time all the 
empire’s best statesmen are in the Cabinet. If 
they edoperate heartily they can settle the most 
difficult questions. If, on the other hand, they 
shrink from the task, the nation will lose all 
confidence in them, and Count Ito's fame will 
bea thing of the past. It was Count Ito and 
Count Inouye who established Korea's in- 
dependence and introduced her to the civiliz- 
ed world. Ten years ago they conceived and 
accomplished these great things. Now they are 
together in power once more and the country 
looks to them to repeat and consummate 
their exploits. If their Cabinet be content 
simply to fight against the Diet in pursuance 
of a time-serving policy, leaving tasks of.real 
difficulty and national importance unassayed, 
the Ito Cabinet will forfeit all title to esteem both 
athome and abroad. 





. 
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Thus by friends and enemies alike an exten- 
sive programme is mapped out for the new 
Cabinet. It will be hard to satisfy these great 
expectations. One thing, they show, however; 
namely, that the country is impatient of seeing 
the attention of its administrators absorbed by 
political squabbles. No wonder. 





JAPANESE PAPER. 
We are not surprised to learn that manufac- 
turers of Japanese paper begin to regard their 
industry with strong misgivings. Foreign paper, 
imported or made in Japan, has come to dis- 
charge a great part of the duty that fell to the 
Japanese article in former times, and, moreover, 
a marked increase in the cultivation of the 
paper mulberry (Kosu) and the Edgeworthia 
papyrifera (Mttsumata), which constitute the 
chief material for paper manufacture, has led to 
a corresponding increase of the manufactured 
product, so that the market is overstocked, and 
prices have become quite unremunerative. So, 
at least, says the Kok&ai, but we should be dis- 
posed to conclude that too extensive cultivation 
of the Kozu and the Afitsumata is not a cause, 
but a feature, of the over-production into which 
their inexperience of industrial enterprise is apt 
to betray the Japanese. Certainly they have 
Jost their heads in the matter of yoshi—foreign- 
style paper—the early profits derived from 
which, when a moderate number of mills only 
were in operation, induced such a rush to the 
trade that the business is altogether overdone at 
present, and manufacturers must find their bal- 
ance-sheets exceedingly unsatisfactory. Very 
likely the boom in the cotton-spinning industry 
will develop similar excesses, and several com- 
panies will have to go to the wall before survivors 
can count on a sound business. The Kokkar 
says no dealer is disposed to lay in a stock of 
Japanese paper at present. All are concerned 
simply to clear off their present stocks. Hence 
the manufacturers are driven to choose between 
one of two alternatives—either to_reduce the 
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number of factories or to find a new market for 
their products abroad. We do not see that the 
latter offers a very hopeful prospect, but, at the 
same time, it has to be remembered that some 
Japanese papers find no counterparts in the 
West. The variety called Hosho, for example, 
which contributed so much to the successful 
production of the beautiful and unique Japanese 
chromo-xylographs of former days, is without 
peer in the important fact that it does not 
require to be moistened in order to take up the 
colours in printing, and that, consequently, the 
lines of the drawing come out far more clearly 
than they do in the case of Western paper, the 
necessary moistening of which causes irregular 
expansion and contraction. Hosho, which, in 
addition to its natural qualities, possesses the 
advantage of being seasoned by age, is an ideal 
paper for engravers in Europe and America, and 
is eagerly sought after by artists visiting this 
country, but of course the supply is exceedingly 
small. It is conceivable, however, that a fairly 
remunerative market might be found abroad for 
various varieties of Japanese paper if the me- 
thods of manufacture were modified to suit the 
requirements of foreign consumption, The 
only kind of Japanese paper that shows at pre- 
sent any tendency to attract increasing custom 
in the West is Gampishi—made from the Gam- 
pé plant (Wickstramia canescens)—and even of 
this the export in 1891 did not exceed 52,000 yen. 


THE CONSPIRATOR NASON. 
Suancuat has seen the last of the crack-brained 
conspirator, Mason. The North China Daily 
News of August 4th says:—* Yesterday morn- 
ing the order for the deportation of Mason, who 
has recently completed the term of imprison- 
ment to which he was sentenced at the Supreme 
Court in October last, was carried out. A good 
deal of secrecy has marked the latter proceed- 
ings in the case, and the authorities were evi- 
dently anxious that Mason's departure should 
be effected without attracting public attention, 
Accordingly, some time after three o'clock yes- 
terday morning, some police officials visited the 
gaol with the necessary authority for Mason to 
be handed over to them, Those at the Gaol 
had got everything in readiness, and Mason was 
soon conducted down to the Glenfruén, which 
was the vessel selected for his passage home. 
Mason wore a blue suit, and seemed to take his 
departure with indifference. He will be accom- 
panied to England by two police officers.” 





TEA-HOUSES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Tuere is a project, says the Xokka#, to open 
some Japanese tea-houses at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. Certain members of the Merchants’ 
Association of Tokyo have the matter in hand. 
They have borrowed eighteen thousand yen on 
their personal security from Mr, Otani Kahei of 
Yokohama, and to this they propose to add 
seven thousand of their own and two thousand 
obtained from the Government, making twenty- 
seven thousand in all. On the 4th instant, 
Messrs. Aizawa, Date, Kunio, and Fukano, 
members of the Association, applied to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce for per- 
mission, and if it is granted, commissioners will 
be despatched this month to Chicago to make 
preparations. We wonder what is meant exact- 
ly by “ tea-houses.” Are they to be the orthodox 
wooden buildings, duly matted, provided with 
miniature gardens, and furnished with the smil- 
inig “ musume”? 








THE VICB-MINISTERS. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbuu makes a_predic- 
tion about the Vice-Ministers of State in the 
new Cabinet. Our contemporary’s idea is as 










follows : 

Communication Mr. Komaki Shogyo. 

Home Affairs... Shigeru or Mr. 
Finance ri Inajiro. 





Mr. Kawazu Sukeyuki or Mr. 
Watanabe Chiaki. 
+ Me, Kawazu § 


Education 





Commerce and Agriculture. 





iustice.. 
‘reign 

Navy, 

arny 





Mr. Kyoura Keigo. 
No change. 





No change. 
‘Mr, Kurokawa Tsuki or Mr. 
‘Kodama Gentaru. 


The continuance of Mr. Hayashi as Vice-Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs would be welcomed 





heartily by the Foreign Corps Diplomatique, 
with whom he is universally popular, and the 
appointment of Mr. Saito Shuichiro to an im- 
portant post would also be good news, for every 
one that has had the pleasure of being brought 
into contact with Mr. Saito recognises his great 
business capacity and tact. 


THE HOME OFFICE. 
Tux News Agency reports that Mr. Kono, the 
retiring Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
and Count Inouye, the new Minister, proceeded 
to the Department together on the gth instant, 
and having assembled the Heads of Bureaux 
and other chief officials, addressed them briefly. 
Mr. Kono spoke first. He confined himself to 
saying that if his brief tenure of office—less than 
30 days—had not been marked by any mistake, 
the fact was due to the zeal and ability of those 
whom he addressed, and he congratulated the 
staff of the Department upon having obtained 
for their future Minister one of the most ex- 
perienced and renowed statesmen in Japan. 
Count Inouye was even briefer. He merely 
announced his assumption of the duties of 
Minister, and said that he intended to carry on 
his functions with the aid and advice of the 
Department. 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE NEW CABINET. 

Tus Nippon publishes an interesting article 
about the probable attitude of the Opposition 
towards the new Cabinet. The facis are said 
to be obtained from an influential member of 
the so-called “Popular Party.” He alleges that 
for years back the Kaishin-to have regarded 
Count Ito as their greatest enemy, and now that 
the latter has assumed the control of the Ad- 
ministration, they will spare no pains to attack 
him. Count Okuma is reported to have said 
that he was only waiting for the appearance of 
Count Ito to put forth his full strength in oppo- 
sition and that his Party will fight more stoutly 
than ever in the next session of the Diet. On 
the other hand, Count Itagaki has no special 
cause of unfriendliness towards Count Ito. He 
is absent now from Tokyo, so that his exact 
opinions cannot be ascertained, but being a 
thoroughly just man, he may not approve of the 
Kaishin-to's blind attack on the Cabinet. Mr. 
Hoshi, President of the House of Representa- 
tives, is an intimate friend of Mr. Matsu, the new 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and will 
doubtless support the Government so long as the 
latter does not introduce any extreme measures. 
Moreover, his present views are understood to 
be that questions of foreign policy press more 
urgently for solution than questions of home 
policy, and he is prepared to support any Cabi- 
net that deals boldly and thoroughly with the 


former. It is not at all likely, therefore, that 
he will join the Hafshin-to’s destructive 
campaign. Further. Mr. Kono Hironaka is 


reported to be no longer the Kono of former 
days. He says that the time for attacking the 
Government has passed, and that Count Ito, 
being the compiler of the Constitution, is not 
likely to pursue an objectionable policy, but 
will surely shape his measures in accordance 
with constitutional principles. Hence he con- 
siders that unvarying hostility need no longer 
be resoried to by the Opposition: they may 
determine their attitude towards each question 
according to its merits, A number of the in- 
fluential members of the F7yu-/o are said to be 
in favour of Mr. Kono's views, so that their 
union with the Kaishin-fo is not likely to last 
long. The Katshin-to, however, adhere to their 
old contention that until clan government is 
destroyed no genuine improvement of domestic 
administration is possible, and that until] inter- 
nal affairs are duly ordered, it is idle to think 
seriously of foreign affairs. This is precisely 
the opposite of the view attributed to the Fipu- 
to. Hence, according to present appearances, 
the coalition of parties forming the Opposition 


“1! will probably be dissolved next session. 


ate 


More significant even than the above is an 
article in the Wa/snicht Shimbun, the chief organ 
of the Kaishin-to, There we read—of course 
as the opinion of “‘a certain old man "—that the 
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Government will have no difficulty in dealing with 
the Opposition next session, for the latter must 
feel that their position o/s-d-vés the former is 
like that of “sheep before a fierce tiger.” 
Since Mr. Mutsu has become Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, all the Kishu mem- 
bers well support the Government, and so will 
Mr. Arai Shogo and his followers, who have 
left the Féyu-fo. Further, since Count Goto 
has become Minister of State for Agriculture 
and. Commerce, several of the ¥/yu-/0 members 
who are deeply interested in mining affairs, will 
doubtless vote for the Government, and two or 
three Kaishin-fo men also are pretty sure to 
turn their backs on their Party. Thus the 
Government will be able to obtain a victory in 
the House without much difficulty. Strange to 
say, the Mainichi, while reproducing the above, 
makes no attempt to contradict or controvert it, 
but confines itself simply to saying that it 
awaits the result anxiously. 





A NOVEL LAW CASE. 


A taw case of rare character and consider- 
able interest is reported from Koga, It has 
resulted in the the attachment of the Koga Town 
Office and other Government property by the 
1zoth National Bank. The following is the 
history of the affair:—In 1883 a large school was 
erected by the inhabitants of Koga at an ex- 
pense of 4,000 yen. The sum of 3,000 yen was 
raised at the time, and the remaining 1,000 yen 
was borrowed from the rzoth National Bank, in 
the name of the Mayor and two other town 
officials. The bank pressed for payment in 
1887, but nothing resulted. The case was 
allowed to stand over until a few months ago, 
when the bank was informed that the new 
mayor and his fellow-townsmen were of opi- 
nion that they were not responsible for debts 
contracted prior to the inauguration of the local 
government system. This point the Bank de- 
termined to test. The case was tried in the 
Mito District Court. The verdict given was 
that the new Mayor was in his official capacity re- 
sponsible for 600 yen, and that the balance must 
be recovered from the ex-officials—a verdict 
which we find it impossible to explain, The 
Bank appealed. The Tokyo Court of Appeal 
decided that the present Mayor is responsible 
for the whole of the debt. The Mayor informed 
the bank that he was unable to discharge the debt 
—that there wasnofund at his disposal to meet it. 
Hence the Bank applied for an order to attach 
the town office and all that it contains. Even 
the boxes which contain money paid as taxes 
have not been spared. The proceeding certain- 
ly calls for more explanation than is furnished 
by the vernacular papers. To ordinary people 
it would seem contrary to the proper order 
of things that public property should be at- 
tached for a debt of the kind contracted by the 
Koga officials, There must be some regulations 
bearing on the incurring of pecuniary liabities 
by local officials which are capable of being ap- 
plied to the present case. 


THE NEW CABINET AND THE CODES. 
Tue Bill passed by the Diet for postponing the 
operation of the Codes, writes the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, was placed in the hands of Count Ma- 
tsukata, and has passed, on hisresignation, tothe 
new Cabinet. What they will do with itis not yet 
known, but if the opinions of some of the prin- 
cipal members be examined, the destiny of the 
Bill may be ascertained. Count Ito is reported 
to have recently declared that the Codes are by 
no means perfect as laws, and that they re- 
quire much alteration. Were there, he said, 
any urgent necessity to put them into immediate 
operation they might be enforced. But the chief 
argument advanced in favour of immediate 
operation is that they are needed for concluding 
Treaty Revision, and that in the interests of 
that problem they ought to be enforced, all 
necessary amendments being made afterwards. 
It is clear, however, that Treaty Revision cannot 
be concluded simply by putting the Codes into 
operation. Hence the urgency of the step from 
that point of view is not apparent, and the 
best course is to amend the Codes without delay. 





Such are said to have been the words of the 
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new Minister President; so that he is evi- 
dently one of those who favour postponement. 
Count Yamagata, the new Minister for Justice, 
was among the countersignatories of the Or- 
dinance promulgating the Codes. Hence he 
has always been against their postponement, 
But if he discovers that to enforce them would 
not settle the long-delayed Treaty Revision, and 
that his other colleagues are in favour of post- 
ponement, he will agree. Facts are stronger 
than arguments, and he was the man who pro- 
posed the postponement of the Commercial 
Code. Though the opinions of the other Mini- 
sters have not yet been published, Count Inouye 
is certainly in favour of postponement. In view 
of all this, and of the resignation of Count Oki 
and Viscount Enomoto, as well as the absence 
of Count Yamada from the Cabinet, the policy 
contemplated on this point is clear enough. 


* 
ane 


Elsewhere, referring to our eulogy of Viscount 
Enomoto, who carries with him into his retire- 
ment the respect and good wishes of all his 
foreign friends and acquaintances, the Mécht 
Niché, while applauding his resolute advocacy 
of the immediate operation of the Codes, says that 
it always differed from him in this respect. In 
truth everything indicates that the Codes are 
doomed. We derive no comfort whatever from 
our contemporary’s alleged uncertainty as to 
their fate. They will be postponed. The 
majority in the Diet will be satisfied. But will 
the country benefit? Impossible to believe any- 
thing of the kind. The country, standing in 
urgent need of a good, comprehensive body of 
laws adapted to modern requirements, is con- 
demned to do without anything of the kind 
nominally for three years. Nominally, we say, 
because we canrot hope that this postponement 
will be so brief. The character of the pro- 
posed revision will have to be judged, not by 
acommittee of experts, but by a multitade of 
party politicians. Can such judges be brought 


to agree? The prospect would be hopeless 
clesewhere. But in Japan the unexpected often 
happens, Perhaps our misgivings may prove 


unfortunate. It is a slender hope, however. 





THE ELECTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Ir is worth noticing that, after all, we in Japan 
were abreast of London in our knowledge, or 
rather in our forecast, of the result of the general 
elections in Great Britain. In London, on July 
16th, the following was the prophecy, as re- 
ported by telegraph in the columns of the Vew 
Fork Herald:—The result of the elections 
returns yesterday makes it probable that Mr. 
Gladstone's majority in the House will be about 
fifty.” When forming this estimate, the London 
folks had before them the returns from 622 
constituencies : only 48 remained to be decided. 
But we, in Yokohama, writing on July 17th, with 
the returns of only 532 constituencies before 
us, said :— 

Of the remaining 138 constituencies, it may be 
anticipated that Ireland will give the Gladstonians 37, 
Scotland will give 44, and England and Wales will 
give 15. ‘Thus the final result would b 

Conservatives and Liberal Uni ° 

Gladstonians and Irish Nationalists. 17...ic.s coc 360 

* * * * Hence the picturesque old man—and we 
strongly suspect that the romance connected with his 
age and courageous perseverance hus had more influ- 
ence upon many voters than any political reasoning— 
will find himself at the head of a party out-numbering 
its opponents by 40 or so. 
Thus, on July r7th, we were able, with less 
complete data, to arrive at a more accurate con- 
clusion than London had reached on the pre- 
ceding day. 














ae 

With regard to the perplexity into which 
many people seem to have been thrown by the 
telegrams of the past few days, we may say that 
the situation seems quite clear to us. There 
has as yet'been no change of Government. 
Reuter would have told us if there had, and the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo would have been in- 
formed at least a day earlier than that on which 
Reuter’s telegram could reach us. Lord Salis- 
bury has determined to hold on until a division 
can be taken on the Liberals’ want-of-confidence 
proposal in connection with the Speech from 


the Throne. The debate on the Address began 
last. Monday and is probably going on still. A 
few days more must put us out of our pain. 
Meanwhile, the question addressed to the future 
Lord Chancellor in the Upper House about 
foreign policy, was doubtless in the course of 
the debate. It was not a question addressed 
by the “outs” to the “ins,” as some have 
imagined. 
THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA. 

Tue spectroscope, among its other wonderful 
achievements, enables astronomers to measure 
motion in the line of sight. By its aid the ap- 
proach or departure of a star moving directly 
towards or directly away from our planet can 
be ascertained. Hitherto such a star had been 
absolutely stationary for us. No telescope was 
powerful enough, nor any measuring instrument 
delicate enough, to show how the star was be- 
having. But in the spectrum obtained by the 
spectroscope every change in the distance of 
the object is marked by a change in the wave- 
length, or pitch as it is scientifically called, of 
the light. The lines in the spectrum are shifted. 
They move towards the blue when the object is 
approaching the observer ; towards the red when. 
itis receding from him. It was owing to the 
spectroscope that the new star in Auriga, for 
which, according to Professor Huggins, 1892 is 
memorable, came to be accurately observed. 
The star appears to be moving through space 
with stupendous velocity. Dr. Max Wolf photo- 
graphed Auriga on December 8th, 1891, with 
an instrument powerful enough to include all 
stars to the ninth magnitude. The Nova was 
not on the plate. Two days later, December 
1oth, a photograph taken at Cambridge showed 
it to be already of the fifth magnitude. In 48 
hours it had sprung from below the ninth mag- 
nitude to the fifth. It did not long remain an 
object of visible interest. Attaining to a magni- 
tude of four and a half, it fell to the eleventh 
magnitude by March 24th and to the fifteenth 
by the beginning of April. What was this 
extraordinary phenomenon? The conclusion 
arrived at by Professor Huggins is recorded in 
the Fortnightly Review. After describing the 
spectroscopic appearances’ of bright lines and 
dark shadows, he says:—*The secret was re- 
vealed; we had a magnificent example on a 
great scale, of motions in the line of sight. 
Two mighty masses of hydrogen fleeing from 
each other, the hotter one, which emitted the 
bright lines, going from us, while the cooler one, 
producing the dark shadows by absorption, 
approached us with a relative velocity as great 
as 530 miles a second, Now, during the whole 
time, some seven weeks, that the spectrum was 
under observation, this relative velocity was 
maintained materially unaltered. How are we 
to account for the appearance and doings of 
this new star, or rather stars? A reasonable 
explanation may perhaps be found, if we ven- 
ture to assume, though with some hesitation, as 
the subject is very obscure, two gaseous atmos- 
pheres, moving away from each other, after a 
near approach, in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. 
Decisive information from the motions of the 
two bodies at the critical time of the outburst 
are wanting, but analogy from the variable stars 
of long period would suggest the view that the 
near approach of the two bodies may have been 
of the nature of a periodical disturbance arising 
at long intervals in a complex system of bodies, 
The phenomena of the new star scarcely permit 
us to suppose even a partial collision, though if 
the bodies were diffused enough, or the approach 
close enough, there may have been possibly 
some mutual interpenetration and mingling of 
the rare gases near their boundaries,” 








TO SHIP MASTERS, 

Tue Gaceta de Manila publishes a description 
of a new shoal discovered by the Spanish gun- 
boat Callao on the 8th of May, 1892, in the 
Araceli bay(S.E. coast of the island of Dumaran). 
Its bearings are : Raquit Island, N. 60 E.; Qui- 
mitad Island, S. 82 E.; Mantulary Island, S. 
36E. ; Langoy Island, S.2.E. The point where 
these four lines converge may be taken as the 
approximate locality of the shoal, It is named 





UNIVER 


Concepcion Shoal, and is more or less of elliptic 
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shape, extending from N. to S. some 500 or 600 
metres. It is almost entirely formed of mother- 
o’-pearl shells with a few patches of sand; the 
centre or the most elevated portion is composed 
of mother-o'-pearl shells and rocks. Any at- 
tempt at crossing it is attended with consider- 
able danger even to vessels af light draught. 
* = * 

The following is the result, so far, of the hy- 
drographic survey, instituted by the Spanish gun- 
boat Mariveles, of the Argyll shoal (not marked 
in any chart) on the S.E. coast of the island of 
Paragus. The Comercio of Manila says that 
the gunboat A/ariveles having been commission- 
ed to ascertain the exact position of the shoal 
on which the British ship Argy// was recently 
lost, records in her log that she traversed a large 
number of shoals in that vicinity between two 
points; one from the S. of the islet Pirata and 
the other from the islet Ursule. She marked 
approximately the site where the hull of the 
Argyll lies as lat. 8° 17' N., long. 123° 467 
E., with islet Ursula bearing. N. 70° W. about 
five miles, The exploration of this portion of 
the Jolo Sea not being yet complete, itis recom- 
mended that its navigation should be made with 
great precautions. Due notice will be given when 
the survey is completed. 


THE TEMPERATURE. 
Tue exceptional coolness of the present sum- 
mer has caused some uneasiness about the pro- 
spects of the rice-crop. The following figures, 
compiled at the Central Observatory, show the 
comparative temperatures of each day during the 
Doyo (mid-summer) for the past four seasons:— 




















188), 18g. 1891 1893, 
Doyo Days, Max. Min. Max, Min. Max. Min, Max. Min. 
uly oth, 29.5° 23.3° 31.6° 20.2° $0.5 a3 ° 33.2? 22 ° 
july 20th 23.2 383 214 988 19 307 330$ 
july arst 3o4 332 185 218 a4 
uly aand 333 a1 202 19.2 
uly ase 229 287 35 
aly agth 33 a7 3g 
nly agth. 4 223 20.6 34 
uly 20th, 30.9 234 27 333 
july 9th, 2.7 2230.8 33.3 
tly 28th 505 219 3835.7 
july oth 24 28 323 34.3 
uly goth wo 321 39.7 
July arse QR.g ax8 39.7 36 
August ist. 298 208 27.3 23-3 
August and 32.5 238 abt 205 
‘Augnst grd 308 237 283 20.5 
August 4th goa 29.3 29.3 18.8 
‘August sth (3) a6 313 236 397 22 294 20.4 
‘August 6th 129.6 25.6 52.3 33.9 18.4 20.7 35.2 arg 





It will be seen from the above that, except on 
a very few days which probably produced an 
exaggerated impression, the temperature this 
season has not been below the average. Indeed 
the 27th, 2gth, 16th, and 3oth of July were hot- 
ter than the corresponding days in any of the 
three preceeding years. Since the r1th instant, 
too, an unmistakable August temperature has 
prevailed. 


MISSING STEAMER, 
Mussrs. Brapiey & Co.'s steamer Pakshan, 
says a Hongkong paper, is now eight days 
overdue at Singapore. She left Saigon on the 
24th ulto. with a full cargo of rice consigned to 
Chinese in Singapore (a two days’ voyage) and 
has not since been heard of. Fears are enter- 
tained that she has encountered a typhoon and 
been lost, or has broken down or run short of 
coal and is trying to “ make ” some port under 
canvas. She was fully insured with home offices. 
Her officers are :—Chief, C. M. B. Maddox ; 
Second, W. Winch; Chiefengineer, John Pender. 
Her crew of 26 Chinese were chiefly natives of 
Canton and vicinity.—Several days later it was 
stated that no news of the missing steamer has 
been received by the local agents or her regis- 
tered owners. The agents think it highly pro- 
bably that she has foundered in a typhoon. She 
is now more than a fortnight overdue from Sai- 
gon to Singapore. The Pakshan was |com- 
manded by Captain Jenkins, 


SUICIDE IN TOKYO. 
On the 11th instant Mr. Tsuzakibara, Director 
of the Bureau of Affairs in the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration, committed suicide at an inn where 
he was staying in Yamashita-machi, Kyobashi 
District, Tokyo. He had paid a visit in the 
morning to Mr. Watanabe, former chief of the 
Administration, and on returning to his inn was 


visited by Mr. Imari, an fh ei same Ai 
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ministration, with whom he conversed for some 
time. After the latter had taken his leave, Mr. 
Tsuzakibara went to the kitchen to obtain a drink 
of water, and there furnished himself with a knife 
(deba bocho) which he carried to his room, cutting 
his throat with it immediately afterwards. The 
police were summoned at once, but they found 
that the jugular vein and the wind-pipe had 
been severed and that life was extinct. No 
reason has been discovered for the deed. 


THE VOTING IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
HOMK ELECTIONS. 

Tue final results of the voting in Tokyo and 

Yokohama with reference to the Home Elections 

are as follow :— 

Conservatives 


Liberal Unionists . 
Liberals . 








Total ... ‘i 

Two hundred and thirty-one is a very respect- 
able vote, numerically speaking, for Yokohama 
and Tokyo. Combining the above figures with 
those for Kobe, we have the following totals :— 
Conservatives 
Liberal Unionists . 
Liverals . 






Total . 


ARIMA, 
A corresponpent, writing fram Arima, says: 
—There are at this place at present, probably, 
more foreigners than ever in any previous sea- 
son—130 at least, not to mention those who pay 
visits of a few days’ duration, This is not sur- 
prising, as Arima is delightfully cool and plea- 
sant, especially so after sundown. Bishop Key 
and Bishop Mallalieu have both been here and 
during their stay preached to large congre- 
gations. The second season of the Arima 
Christian Conference opened with a large atiend- 
ance, and will be concluded in eight days. 
Rev. Dr. Davis, of Soochow, read an able 
paper on the condition of Christian work in 
China, and the Rev. I. H. Correll a similar 
statement as to Christian work in Japan. There 
were four services on Sunday last, and there are 
morning and evening services every day, which 
are largely attended. 


AN INDISCREET PASTOR. 
Ir is stated in the Michi Nichi Shimbun that a 
Japanese Christian minister, while preaching in 
a chapel situated in Temma-cho, Sendai, on the 
3ist ult. in the course of his remarks said: 
“Orientalsand Northernersare barbarians.” The 
assertion was challenged by one of the audience, 
and an altercation ensued which led to blows. 
The pastor, by way of enforcing his doc- 
trine, is said to have dealt a heavy blow at his 
opponent, which was sufficiently serious to lead 
io the arrest and detention of the preacher. 
How far what took place is correctly reported 
we are unable to say, but if the pastor made the 
statement attributed to him and enforced it in 
the manner described, he has apparently mis- 
taken his méfier. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Tuk following official appointments have been 
made, and will be announced to-day :—Messrs. 
Ariga Nagao and Nanabusa Naosaburo, hitherto 
Secretaries of the Privy Council, to be Private 
Secretaries of the Minister President of State; 
Mr. Dokei Sei, hitherto Private Secretary of the 
Prime Minister and Secretary of the Cabinet, to 
be Secretary of the Privy Council and Private 
Secretary of the President of the Privy Council ; 
and Mr. Komiya Miomatsu, hitherto Secretary 
of the Privy Council and Private Secretary of 
the President of the Privy Council, to be Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet. 


DR. EB, BAELZ. 
AccorpING to an announcement in the Oficial 
Gasetie, the honorary title of Professor of the 
Imperial University has been conferred on Dr. 
E. Baelz. The fact will afford much satisfac- 
tion to the foreign communities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama where Dr. Baelz has made himself 





innumerable friends, and where his great REPT 
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fessional skill has placed many under lasting 
obligation to him. Not a few of Dr. Baelz’ fel- 
low-countrymen have established a strong title 
to Japan’s gratitude, but we doubt whether any 
one of any nationality has ever enjoyed greater 
opportunities, or ever more successfully ulilized 
them, to win Japanese confidence and gratitude. 


JAPANESE COTTON. 
‘Tue Nichi Nichi has an interesting note about 
Japanese cotton. It will be remembered that 
during the past two years there has been much 
talk about abolishing the import duty upon raw 
cotton, and putting an end altogether to the 
growth of cotton in Japan. That course would 
appear to be the most economical, since Japan 
is not well suited, apparently, for the cultivation 
of cotton on a large scale. But the Michi 
Nichi’s information, obtained from a practical 
expert, is that although Japanese cotton is 
exceedingly short in the staple and therefore 
inconvenient for working up, it excels all other 
cotton in whiteness, and is therefore preferred 
by manufacturers for articles in which purity of 
colour is a desideratum. The quantity procur- 
able, however, is so small that recourse must be 
had, even in the case of these articles, to Chinese 
cotton of the highest quality, and this mast be 
subjected to a bleaching process in which 
sulphar is used. The result of the bleaching is 
satisfactory so far as concerns appearance, but 
cotton thus treated loses so much of its strength 
that stuffs made of it will last only one half as 
long as stuffs made of Japanese cotton, and, 
moreover, in dying it, three times as many hours 
are occupied as in dying Japanese cotton. On 
the whole, therefore, the home-grown cotton is 
far more economical than the imported, and 
instead oftadvocating the abandonment of cotton 
culture in Japan, the important question would 
seem to be whether it cannot be grown in larger 
quantities. 





A DICTIONAKY OF JAPANESE SECRET TERMS. 


A Book bearing the title of the & ft BR #% 46 
Nihon-in goshyu, or “Collection of Secret 
Terms,” has just been published in Fuchyu, Hiro- 
shima, and is advertised for sale by the Seibun- 
kan, a book-store of the above named place. 
The author is the Fuchyu Inspector of Police, 
Mr. Inuyama Kosao. In the discharge of his 
duties Mr. Inuyama had constantly observed that 
criminals were in the habit of using language 
not generally understood, and he saw how 
important it was that detectives should be 
versed in that tongue. He obtained official 
permission to make the round of the prisons 
and collect words, the result being the compila- 
tion of a dictionary covering 450 pages and 
containing some 20,000 words. All the police 
offices and the Courts of the empire have been 
supplied with a copy of this useful work. It 
is now for sale at 41 cents per copy, which in- 
cludes postage. It will doubtless prove of great 
use to philologists as well as to detectives. 


MAJOR FUKUSHIMA’S JOURNEY. 
From a letter which appears in the Fist Shimpo, 
the doughty major encountered a good deal of 
difficulty between Moscow and Kazan, owing 
to the prevalence of famine and the extreme 
poverty of the inhabitants of the villages through 
which he passed. His food consisted almost 
exclusively of black bread and eggs. For these 
he had to pay high prices. Distress had render- 
ed the inhabitants of the famine stricken dis- 
tricts reckless, and the Russian Home Minister, 
conscious of the danger to which the solitary 
traveller was exposed, telegraphed orders that a 
policeman should attend the Major as far as 
Kazan. It is stated in the letter that the new 
horse cost 350 roubles, that he is 7 years old 
and was holding out remarkably well. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF FORMING A CABINET. 
Wartinc on the above subject, a day before the 
formation of the present Cabinet, the 71/1 Shim- 
poremarked that a minister whois endeavouring . 
to select from a number of available candidates 
statesmen to serve the country in the capacity 
of Cabinet Ministers, resembles a man who lends 
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not trouble himself about the exact nature of the 
security given, so long as he can insure himself 
against loss. “The minister who for some 
days past been endeavouring to form a cabinet 
it over particular about the nature of the 
security to be given. One statesman has been 
asked to do this, and another that, and days have 
been occupied to no purpose in endeavouring 
to make terms and conditions. The better plan 
would be to take what material offers by way of 
security, and deal with it later on.” We ad- 
mire the 7#/’s rough and ready statesmanship. 


THE LATE PRINCESS HIROKO. 
Tue statement that Princess Hiroko, relict of 
H.LH. Prince Kuniiye, died in Kyoto appears 
to have been erroneously suggested by the fact 
that the principal funeral ceremony isto take 
place in the city. Her Imperial Highness ex- 
pired in the palace of Prince Fushimi, in Kioi 
cho, Kojimachi District, Tokyo. The bier is 
to leave the palace to-day at 2 p.m. and to pro- 
ceed to Zojoji in Shiba Park, where service will 
be performed, The coffin will then be carried 
to Shimbashi station and placed in the 9.50 
p.m, train for transportation to Kyoto, where it 
will be interred in the cemetery of Sokokuji. 





SIBERIAN EXILES. 


Karte Marspex, who is deepy interested ina 
project of planting colonies in certain parts of 
Siberia, on her way from St. Petersburg stopped 
at Berlin and gave a graphic description of the 
terrible condition of the exiles in that desolate 
land. They live scattered through the great 
forests, and eat the bark of trees and decayed 
fish which are given them by ‘friends. Good 
food cannot be had. Their huts, which are 
partly underground, are unbearably fillhy, Ma- 
dame Marsden thinks of locating her first 
colony at Belinsk. We wonder how much of 
their colour her pictures owe to imagination. 





THE TURKISH CASTAWAYS. 
Tur Kokkai says that Mr. Masuda Mankichi, 
who has charged himself with the care of the 
eleven shipwrecked Turks, has succeeded in 
raising a sum of over three hundred yen to pay 
their passage home, It appears, however, that 
in order to carry them to the nearest Turkish 
territory, a sum of $85 per man will be required, 
which means that a total of about a thousand 
dollars must be raised. Mr. Masuda thinks 
that there will be difficulty in obtaining that 
amount in Yokohama alone, and is therefore 
contemplating an appeal to foreigners in Tokyo. 


THE KING OF SIAM. 
Tue Order of the Annunziata, which will be 
presented to H.M. the King of Siam by the 
Italian Ambassador to China, Japan, and Siam, 
in September, is the third rank of all orders of 
knighthood, the British Garter being the first, 
and the Austrian Order of the Golden Fleece 
second. It is first of the five orders of knight- 
hood in Italy, and is almost as exclusive an 
order as that of the Garter. It was recently 
conferred on Prince George of Wales, now the 
Duke of York. 


FIRE ON BOARD THE CANADIAN MAIL STEAMER, 


Tue agents at this port received a telegram 
yesterday from Captain Lee, of the Empress of 
Fapan, in which he stated that he had been 
compelled to put back and make for Hakodate 
in consequence of fire having broken out in the 
after hold. The message states that the passen- 
gersare all well. Itis probable that the ship will 
have to discharge a certain quantity of cargo— 
sugar. The steamer left here last Monday and 
had on board a large quantity of tea and silk. 


ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 
On Wednesday afternoon James Shaw, Peter 
Burns, Walter Payne, Griffith Roberts, and Da- 
vid Thomas, sailors, were brought before James 
Troup, Esq., Assistant Judge, in the British 
Court, charged by Captain McDougall of the 
barque 2. Aforrow, with being absent without 
leave. His Honour gave them the option of 
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being sent aboard their ship or seven days’ im- 
prisonment. All elected to go to prison with 
the exception of Shaw. 





PICKPOCKETS AT THE POST OFFICE. 
Persons having business at the Post Office 
should be on the lookout for pickpockets 
while their attention is engaged in the trans- 
action of the business which takes them 
there. On Tuesday a gentleman was relieved of 
his watch who was not in the place two minutes, 
but the Police on being informed of the loss 
went to work, and a detective got the thief the 
same night with the watch still in his possession, 


A SHIP IN TWO TYPHOONS. 
Tur British barque Anglo-Zndian, Captain Ray, 
which vessel arrived from Tientsin in ballast on 
Saturday last, says the Rising Sun of the 3rd 
inst., reports having experienced two typhoons 
on the voyage. In addition to losing a quantity 
of sails, she got a Severe shaking up, which will 
probably necessitate her being re-caulked, she 
being a very old vessel. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS OLD, 
A REMARKABLE instance of long life is recorded 
of a lady now living in Wood County, West 
Virginia. She was born in Georgia 105 years 
ago, and is now able to walk more than one 
mile unassisted. {This lady—Jane Baumgar- 
ten—has been an inveterate smoker for the 
past 50 years, threads her needle, and sews 
every day without the aid of spectacles. 


MR. KONO’S INSTRUCTIONS, 
Ir is stated that one of the only measures taken 
by Mr. Kono during his brief tenure of the 
portfolio of Home Affairs, was to issue an In- 
struction to all Local Officials and Police, 
directing them to abstain altogether from inter- 
ference in elections. That is certainly a point of 
policy which Count Inouye is not likely to alter. 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 
Ir has been already stated that a submarine 
telegraph connecting the mainland of Japan 
with the Riukiu (Loochoo) Islands is to be laid 
next, if the Diet grants an appropriation for the 
purpose, We now read in the Yj? Shimpo 
that a similar step is to be taken, the year fol- 
lowing, with regard to Chishima. 





THE AUTUMN MANG@UVRES, 
IMPERIAL permission has been granted for au- 
tumn manceuvres on a special scale, this year. 
They will take place during six days, from the 
2oth to the 27th of October, and the place is to 
be Shirakawa, in the province of Oshu. The 
Emperor has announced his intention of wit- 
nessing the manceuvres in person. 


SHARE VALUES. 
Tue Fifteenth National Bank has announced an 
improvement in the values at which it is willing to 
accept certain shares as security for loans, The 
following are the shares and the alterations :— 





Amended Former 

Value. Value. 

Yokohama Specie Bank (old shares).weie 100 5eM wa 180 yen 
Yokohama Specie Bank (new shares) ‘sen. go yen 
Japan Railway Company (new shares). geen") 23 yen 


DEATH OF AN IMPERIAL PRINCESS. 

A tELgcram from Kyoto announces the death 
in Kyoto, at 12.05 p.m. on the 8th instant, of 
Her Imperial Highness Princess Kaneko, relict 
of the late Prince Kuniiye, Court mourning 
for three days, including prohibition of all public 
entertainments, has been announced, over the 
signature of H.E. Count Ito. 





NINETEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A DOG. 
Tue largest and most valuable dog in the world, 
says a Dutch paper, is a St. Bernard named 
“Lord Bute,” for which an American paid 
19,000 dollars. The animal measures at the 
shoulder 1.10 métres and has obtained 26 prizes 
at exhibitions. 





VISCOUNT TAKASHIMA, 
Lrrut.-Generat Viscount Takasuma, hitherto 
Minister of State for War, has been nominated 


UN 


a Privy Councillor, Thus,Viscount Kabayama, 
former Minister of State for the Navy, is the 
only member of the outgoing Cabinet who 
remains without any office or appointment. 


THE “IKAWA MARU.” 

Tux sad case of the Shosen-Kaisha’s steamer 
Tkawa Maru, which foundered duriug the re- 
cent gale near Shotojima, with the loss of over 
fifty passengers, has excited much compassion. 
Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress have 
each contributed 250 yen for the relief of the 
families of the sufferers. 


HARMSTON’S CIRCUS. 

Owine to the magnitude of this show, some 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
ground of sufficient dimensions upon which to 
pitch the tents, This obstacle has now been 
overcome, and the company, after drawing 
very large houses at Osaka, has left that city for 
Yokohama. 





THE NEW CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE. 
Tue name of the official who is to take the 
place of H.E. Lord Li, during the period of the 
latter’s mourning for his mother by adoption, is 
not Kyo Woo Soon, as translated by us from a 
Japanese journal in our issue of Monday last, 
but Wong Fong Tsao. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE RYOMO RAILWAY 
Company. 
Wr have already announced the election of Mr. 
Watanabe Koki to be President of the Ryomo 
Railway Company. It is appears from the ver- 
nacular press that the salary attaching to the 
post is 150 yen per month, 





THE NEW MINISTER OF STATE YOR FOREIGN 
APFAIRS. 
We are requested to state that pending removal 
to the official residence within the enclosure of 
the Foreign Office, H.E. Mr. Mutsu, the new 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, will reside 
at the Imperial Hotel, and will receive visitors 
at the Foreign Office. 
CouNT OKI. 

Tue Minister of Education is reported to be 
suffering from boils, and to be unable to leave 
his residence. This accounts for his absence 
from Cabinet meetings on several important 
occasions. 





THE HAPPY VALLEY MURDER. 
Tue trial of Emin Deen for the murder of Ram 
Samy, at Happy Valley, Hongkong, on the rgth 
June, has been concluded. The prisoner was 
acquitted. H 





ORME. 
“ Orme,” the Derby favourite, who was “ doc- 
tored ” just before the race and could not run 
in consequence, has won the Eclipse Stakes of 
£10,000. 


Tux Rev. Gro. Cocuran, D.D., will preach in 
the Union Church, to-morrow, morning. The 
service commences at 11 o'clock. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEER. 


eg 

The Ministerial problem, which occupied 
public attention for more than a month, has at 
last been settled by the accession of Count Ito 
as President of a Cabinet of Camera statesmen. 
When Counts Ito, Inouye, Kuroda, and Yama- 
gata were invited by the Emperor to form anew 
Cabinet, it was feared that several weeks would 
elapse before any satisfactory result could be 
attained. There was, indeed, a rumour that 
differences of opinion between Count Ito and 
Count Yamagata, or, as the Papers put it, be- 
tween the Civil and Military parties, were so 
great as to threaten the breaking up of the con- 
ference. But the gravity of the issue and the 
fact that they had been personally charged by 
the Emperor to settle the Ministerial question, 
happily led to an early and eminently satisfac 
ory conclusion, This result is by the public 
altributed to the indefatigable zeal of Count Ito, 
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to the consumnate tact of Count Inouye, and 
to the magnanimous example of Count Kuroda. 
The new Cabinet bas, upon the whole, been 
favourably received by the vernacular press. 
The temporary ascendency of the Military party 
had the effect of making the Opposition sincerely 
desire the return to power of CountIto, who is 
universally regardedas the leader of the Civil party 
in the Government. It is even reported that one 
of the most influential members of the Radical 
party actually offered to Count Ito the hearty 
support of his party, or at least of the section un- 
der his control, should the Count see his way to 
the formation of a Ministry, This offer is said 
to have have been unceremoniously rejected. 
Whatever may be the truth of the rumour, there 
is no doubt that the Opposition journals are, if 
anything, pleased with the success of Count Ito 
in forming a new Cabinet. The Count is far 
from satisfying the qualifications required by 
them in an ideal statesman, yet all the papers in 
the capital unite in according him the first place 
among Japanese statesmen of the present day. 
He is expected to introduce thorough reforms 
in all branches of the Administration, and to 
anticipate the wishes of the Opposition by 
punishing the officials who interfered in the 
elections of Feburary last, and by revising the 
Regulations relating to the Press, Public Meet- 
ings, and Publications. In short, the Opposi- 
tion politicians fully recognize their inability to 
form a Cabinet, and for the present are satisfied 
to work, if possible, in harmony with a Minisuy 
disposed to pursue a liberal and constitutional 
policy. All the papers urge upon the new Mini- 
ster President of State the importance of taking 
an early opportunity to declare the policy of his 
Cabinet. 














as 

On the accession of Count Ito, the public 
supposed that the Michi Nichi Shimun would 
be the most hearty supporter, if not the direct 
organ, of the Ministry. But judging from its 
article on the New Cabinet, it appears that our 
contemporary will maintain an independent and 
Critical attitude towards the Ito Ministry. The 
Nicht Nichi has been for some time praying for 
the appearance of a great man on the political 
stage. It professes profound regret that not 
one of the new Ministers of State possesses the 
qualifications of its ideal hero. It frankly tells 
the new Ministers of State that they are morally 
bound to remedy the evils which they have been 
instrumental in fostering. These evils are the 
spread of democratic principles, the tendency 
to value individual liberty above the interests of 
the country, and the general breakdown of re- 
spectfor order. ‘The seeds of these evils were, 
in our contemporary’s opinion, orginally sown 
by the authors of the Restoration. In all 
departments of the Administration, in the system 
of local self-government, in the defence of the 
country, and in foreign relations, the work 
begun by the Afeij/ Government remains yet to 
be completed. What has thus far been accom- 
plished during the past twenty-five years. has 
been merely to prepare the framework of the 
new Administration, The men directing the 
progress of the country since the Restoration 
have been guilty of grave mistakes, chief among 
these being over-hastiness in introducing reforms 
and changeableness of purpose, The difliculties 
of the present situation are ina large measure the 
natural results of their own faults. Upon them 
therefore devolves the respoisibility of extricat- 
ing the country from its present embarrassments. 
With all the faults of these statesmen, however. 
our contemporary admits that they are at present 
the only materials out of which a capable 
Cabinet can be formed, Whether they will be 
able to carry out their own policy, irrespective 
of the attitude of the Opposition, the Mich? 
Nichi does not pretend to know. But they are 
at least entitled to high praise on account of 
their sacrifice of self interest to the good of the 
country, asis abundantly proved by the fact that 
minor positions have been accepted by men like 
Count Kuroda and Count Yamagata. This is 
surely a hopeful sign, and on account of this 
circumstance the .Vichi Nichi thinks that the 
new Cabinet has some chance of effecting some- 
thing, Our contemporary promisgs always to 
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jndge the conduct of the new Ministry by the 
light of justice and reason, and never to spare 
outspoken criticism when faulty steps are taken. 
Truly it seems a pity that all affairs of State 
cannot be placed under the control and manage- 
ment of newspaper editors, 


* 
ae 


As to the attitude of the Opposition towards 
the new Cabinet, the general tone of the articles 
in the organs of the ¥zyw-éo, and, to a certain 
| extentin those of the Kaishin-/o also, leads one 
to believe that these parties will not persist in the 
policy. of wanton hostility which they pursued 
with some success in the past three sessions of 
the Diet. With how much interest and even 
sympathy the Opposition leaders have been 
watching the short lived struggle between the 
so-called Civil and Military Sections in the Go- 
vernment, and how pleased they are with the 
ultimate victory of the former may be gathered 
from occasional unguarded utterances in the co- 
lumns of their organs. That some of them regard 
the accession of Count Ito as though it were vic- 
tory of their own party or parties, is proved by the 
language in which the Kokumin Shimbun cen- 
sures them against supposing “ that, with the 
fall of the Military Section, their political an- 
tagonisis have been entirely swept out of the 
field.” The Civil party, continues our contem- 
porary, is not synonymous with the Popular 
party, and who knows but that the new Cabinet, 
just like the Military Section, may prove anta- 
gonistic to the wishes of the people. The 
Kokumin, however, admits it as a fact that the 
Ito Cabinet is against interference in elections, 
that it contempletes the adoption of the program- 
me of the Popular party, and that it is bent upon 
remedying the evils of clan Government. But 
everything, we are told, depends upon how far 
the Ministers are prepared to go in each of these 
undertakings. In fine, our contemporary cau- 
tions the Opposition against committing itself 
to any definite attitude until the Cabinet's real 
position becomes tolerably clear. 








* 
ae 


The Fivu, the Radical organ, distinctly tells 
Count Ito that he can expect no concession 
from the Popular party unless he succeeds in 
restoring discipline in the Government, in anti- 
cipating the wishes of the people, and in meting 
out punishments to those Governors who abused 
official power by interfering in the elections of 
February last. This, then, is the price at which 
the good will of the Radicals may be bought. The 
Progressionist organs, on the other hand, are 
more guarded in their utterances as to the con- 
ditions of their party's support. They are, how- 
ever, nnanimous in expressing pleasure at the 
victory of the Civil party. 





are 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun has just concluded 
a remarkable series of articles entitled ‘Social 
Questions.” Its essay, like that recently pub- 
lished by the %g# Shimpo on the Korean ques- 
tion, is distinctly the sign of the times. Both 
advocate the diversion of national attention by 
an excursion into the field of foreign politics. 
The Michi Nichi, however, goes a step farther 
than the ¥é, for it traces the cause of the pre- 
sent political crisis, and seeks to probe the mat- 
ter to the very bottom. It states that the seat of 
the malady lies ina lack of unity and harmony in 
every department of national life. History 
teaches that a period of prosperity and strength 
in the career of every nation is coincident with 
the unity of its life, or, in other words, with the 
subordination of all ideas to one great pro- 
gramine. Greece was strong when her people 
were united by common anti-Persian feelings. 
Similarly Rome became strong under the in- 
fluence of the all powerful idea of foreign con- 
quest. It will be vai ys the Michi Nichi, wo 
talk of social or political reforms without first 
securing that which is absolutely essential to the 
health of national life, namely unity of national 
purpose. The ¥i Shimpo, as we recently 
noticed, seeks to attain this end by pursuing an 
aggressive policy in Korea. Butthe Miché Niche 
thinks that the best plan would be to take some 
vigorous steps in connection with the problem of 
le" Revision, The importance ofbip question 
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can never be estimated too highly. It not only 
concerns the national welfare of Japan, butis also, 
in the broader sense, a question of civilization, 
being destined to inaugurate a new epoch in 
the intercourse between the East and the West. 
Should Japan’s aspirations be denied by Western 
Powers, Oriental civilization will receive its 
death-blow. ‘The unique civilization belonging 
to India, China, and Japan will be for ever 
crushed by Western civilization. Should, on 
the contrary, Japan's just demands be ap- 
proved by the Occident, the two. civilizations 
will have a fair chance of being harmomized into 
a perfect whole. From this point of view, there- 
fore, the question of Treaty Revision may even be 
said to possess a vital connection with the future 
development of the human species. A problem 
of such importance is certainly worth fighting 
for with the whole energy of the country. The 
Nicht Nichi is well aware that Western Powers 
will not easily accede to Japan's claims, and 
that strong pressure may be brought to bear 
upon her, But that is the very reason why our 
contemporary considers the question preminent- 
ly fited for the purpose of uniting the nation. 
As tothe methods of carrying out this policy, 
the Michi Nichi remains silent. But it urges a 
speedy resumption of the task. 
.* 
The Choya Shimbun has just finished its long 
essay on the Korean question. ‘There are 15 
articles in all. Our contemporary takes mucit 
pains to describe the position which England, 
China, and Russia respectively hold in the penin- 
sular Kingdom, Coming to the policy which 
Japan ought to follow, it agrees with the rest_of 
ihe vernacular papers in urging upon the Go- 
vernment the importance of adopting a strong 
attitude. In the first place, Japan is to be the 
guide of Korea in the latter's career of progress 
along the path of the new civilization. The 
dangers that surround Korea are the results of 
ber inability to take care of herself. Conse- 
quently, the first requisite for her independence 
is to make her strong and wealthy by the intro- 
duction of Western civilization. “But Korea, if 
left alone, will be unable to take the initiative; 
some external stimulus must be applied. Of all 
her neighbours, Japan is best fitted to be her 
guide in her career of regeneration ; for Japan 
has no designs upon the peninsula, and has 
further precisely the experience which is needed 
by Korea, having herself passed through a some- 
what similar stage of progress. Japan should 
spare neither intelligence, knowledge, nor 
money to enable the Koreans to introduce the 
necessary reforms in all departments of their 
national life. In the second place, steps 
have to be taken to guard against the in- 
terference of Russia and China. The most 
effectual method of doing that is to supply 
Korea with a strong army. But in her present 
condition she cannot afford to maintain a large 
force. China, in our contemporary’s opinion, 
might be induced without much difficulty to 
relinquish her absurd policy of irresponsible in- 
terference in Korea's domesuc affairs. A 
greater difliculty is apprehended from the direc- 
tion of Russia. The Choya’s ideas on this 
point are very hazy and crude. [t recommends 
Japan to denounce, in the face of all nations, 
ihe pernicious intrigues which Russia is sup- 
posed to be carrying on at the Korean Coart, 
Russia will of course persist on her policy of 
secret intrigue, but Japan may gradually obtain 
asufficiently firm hold in Korea to withstand 
the encroachments of the Great Northern 
Power. In the third place, Japan has to 
form an alliance with Korea in order to main- 
tain a commanding position in the East. The 
Choya has firm faith in the natural resources of 
Korea. Should she become strong and rich 
through the chivalric guidance of Japan, the 
two countries would be inseparately connected 
with each other. If they only combine (sup- 
| posing of course that Korea is destined to be- 
come strong), they will be absolute masters of 
the sea of Japan and the China Sea, Such in 
brief is the idea of the Choya about the policy 
to be pursued toward Korea, Like poor Joe's 
will, it is ‘writ very large,” but there is not 
much of a really practical character in it after all. 
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FOKOHAMA'S WA 
ae gi 

ISLED, apparently, by comments 
appearing in the foreign local press, 

we find some Japanese newspapers repeat- 
ing the singular errors and false asser- 
in this Settlement with 
regard to the Yokohama Water Supply. 


TER SUPPLY. 


tions circulated 


The original text of these misapprehensions 
was a notice lately issued by tht Water- 
works Office enjoining the practice ofecono- 
my in water consumption during the hot 
months. This notice was employed as a 
basis of charging what the critic called 
the ‘ Waterworks Company,” not only 
with having failed at the outset to make 
adequate provision for increase of popula- 
tion, but also with having set the daily 
consumption per head at too low a figure. 
As to the first of these charges, it is true 
that the time has arrived for taking steps 
to increase the supply. But, with curious 
unfairness, no mention is made of the fact, 
clearly indicated in the notice itself, that 
the present condition of things is the 
direct result of an increase of population 
and of consumers which has altogether 
surpassed the expectations entertained by 
the Japanese authorities and the public 
generally a few years ago. Any just 
writer would have been careful to explain 
that this increase has been abnormally 
rapid, that the population of Yokohama has 
nearly doubled itself in the course of the 
nine years which have elapsed since the 
works were projected ; that there was no 
reason whatever in 1883 to expect such an 
extraordinarily sudden growth, and that 
twenty years instead of nine might at that 
time have been fairly regarded as the 
period which would elapse before the im- 
mediate limit of the works’ capacity would 
be reached. 


As to the second charge, the whole ques- 
tion, is begged by the amazing assertion 
that “it is generally allowed” that the 
consumption of water is greater in the 
East than in the West. To this areadded 
three flagrant untruths, namely: (1) that 
“the minimum supply in English towns 
has been placed at 27 gallons per head,” 
(2) that “in Glasgow 52} gallons per head 
was considered alarmingly inadequate,” 
and (3) that the Yokohama Waterworks 
were not opened before October, 1888. 
In these statements we have illustrations 
of ignorance not merely of facts but also 
of the value of language. To 
the last, let us look for a moment at 
the remarkable sentence ‘In the West 
it is generally allowed so much water 
is not the East.” Could 
looser language have been used? Not 
to speak of “the West,” what on earth, 
in this context—that, namely, of water- 


instance 


used as in 


consumption—is “the East”? Is it a 
Chinese city such as Canton, or a Japa- 
nese city such as Kyoto, or a foreign 
settlement such as this of ours, or what ? 
The Japan Gazette, from which we quote, 


prudently abstains from definition. It is 
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careful not to say, for example, that in a 
city like Canton ten gallons per head 
would be a liberal daily allowance, that in 
many East Indian towns the same and yet 
smaller quantities have been found, to 
suffice, or that in a place like Yokohama, 
where Occidentals do not number a thir- 
tieth of the population, Japanese usage is, 
in effect, the standard. It is careful not to 
say that such large items as trades and 
manufactures, water-closets, street-water- 
ing, &c., which in most Western towns 
represent ten gallons or more daily per 
head, do not figure appreciably in the 
waterworks consumption of Yokohama, or 
that the consumption here forlaundry-work, 
on horses, and on carriages is insignificant 
in comparison with that of any Western 
city. Nor does it say that, excepting the hot 
bath—ascertained after careful investiga- 
tion to represent here an average con- 
sumption gallons daily per 
consumer—the Japanese regular use of 
water in any quantity is practically limited 
to rice-cleaning, cooking, drink- 
ing. All these truths would have been 
highly inconvenient. It was much sim- 
pler and safer to take refuge in the 
vague assertion that ‘in the West it is 
generally allowed so much water is not 
used as in the East.” We understand that 
as a matter of fact the average daily con- 
sumption here is only 15.4 gallons per 
head, and that the figure of 18 gallons 
originally fixed by the Authorities has 
only been reached occasionally in the hot- 
test weather. The statement that 18 gal- 
lons per head is an insufficient allowance 
The present need of 
economy is the result, not of any error in 
the estimated quantity per head, but of 
the abnormal and wholly unexpected 
growth of population already named, as 
well as of extensive illegitimate use of the 
water—in consequence of which, though the 
conduit is delivering daily at Nogeyama 


of seven 


and 


is therefore false 


upwards of a million gallons more than the 
original nominal limit, it has already be- 
come necessary to urge thrifty consump- 
tion, pending the completion of arrange- 
ments for an auxiliary supply. 

As to the Gazette's assertion that “ the 
minimum supply in English towns has been 
placed at 27 gallons per head,” a more in- 
correct statement was never made. Some 
such average may have prevailed—may 
even still prevail—in a few towns under 
the old and extravagant system of “ inter- 
mittent” supply, and where no proper 
steps have been taken for the prevention of 
waste. But modern precautions and the 
“ constant ” system long ago upset all the 
ancient figures; and, without including 
such favourable cases as Norwich with 14.8 
gallons, Huddersfield and Gosport with 10 
gallons each, and many others, it is an in- 
controvertible fact that, if we take any 
fairly English 
towns with good waterworks on modern 
principles, we shall find the total daily con- 
sumption, waste included, to vary between 


gle 


representative group of 


about 17 and 22 gallons per head, from 
one-third to one-half of which is used for 
purposes from which Yokohama is prac- 
tically exempt, namely, trades, manufac- 
tures, and water-closets. Manchester, for 
example, is satisfied with 21 gallons per 
head for all purposes (manufactures and 
trades alone absorbing 7 of those gallons), 
Liverpool, Hastings,and Leicester with the 
same, Leeds with 22, Derby with 20, Bath, 
Shrewsbury, and Sunderland with 19, Cam- 
bridge, Berwick, and Nottingham with 18, 
Portsmouth and St. Helens with 17, and 
London uses from 16 to 21 gallons 
In 
short, statistics amply establish that, in 
modern English waterworks with an un- 
stinted “constant’’ supply, from 14 to 16 
gallons is the maximum daily consumption 


so on. 
in the districts under constant service. 


per head for all domestic and public pur- 
poses, and that where those figures are 
exceeded the difference is caused by the 
use of water for trade purposes and in 
many cases by preventable waste. Glas- 
gow has been a bye-word in the matter 
of waste for the last thirty years and more 
—since Mr. BATEMAN reported that of the 
22 million gallons daily being supplied in 
1860 more than half was going to waste, 
the waste from leaky taps alone being at 
that time no less than 20 gallons per head 
per day, or nearly as much as the whole 
average consumption, waste included, of 
The 
amount of wasteat Glasgow is still notorious. 
To speak, therefore, as the Gazette does, 
of 524 gallons per head being “alarmingly 
inadequate,” without saying a word about 
the waste, is a great untruth, if only in the 
sense that itis a very palpable suggestio 
| falst. 


its enormous consumption for manufactur- 


such cities as Manchester and Leeds. 


It is safe to say that, despite even 


ing purposes, which is probably greater per 
head of population than that of any other 
city in the world, Glasgow might without 
much difficulty be brought down to an 
average of 30 gallons daily per head, or 
even less. As to the third untruth, name- 
ly, the date of opening the Yokohama 
works, they were opened in October, 
1887, not in 1888. Lastly, from references 
made to the Deacon Waste-water Meter, 
it is evident, but hardly surprising, that 
the writer does not understand what he is 
writing about. The Deacon Meters, here 
as elsewhere, have served their purpose 
admirably. But the waste to which the © 
Waterworks’ notice refers is of a very 
different kind from the underground and 
other continuous waste which Deacon's 
Meter so perfectly detects. Itis, in fact, 
the dlegitimate use of water, such as mis- 
use, extravagant use, and pilfering from 
the street fountains and elsewhere, that 
the notice is aimed at. These have noth- 
ing to do with the Waste-water Meters, 
and they may best be checked by the vigi- 
lance, good sense, and honesty of the 
consumers themselves, to whom the notice 
appeals. We trust that Japanese journals 
which have allowed themselves to be mis- 
led on this subject, will correct their mis- 
apprehensions from what we have written 





above. 
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THE A. B. MISSION. 


Seg 

HE Report of the American Board Mis- 

sion for the year ending March 31st, 
1892, contains much information. It is 
edited by the Rev. D. C. GREENE, with 
whose admirably clear and well balanced 
writings the foreign public in this country 
is familiar. The mission is one of the 
largest and most important in Japan. Its 
foreign staff consists of g5 men and wo- 
men, of whom g are now absent, leaving 
86 actually at work. These 86 are dis. 
tributed through 14 principal districts, and, 
in addition to purely evangelistic work, 
carry on—with Japanese assistance, of 
course—18 schools, with a total average 
daily attendance of 1,893 students through- 
out the year, an endowment of 150,079 
yen, an annual expenditure of 42,297 yen, 
and buildings valued at 52,665 yen. The 
Board has 53 fully organized churches, and 
a total of 195 places for preaching, the 
aggregate congregations being 10,760, in 
which is included an addition of 806 during 
the year. Finally, the contributions to the 
support of these churches totalled 25,707 
yen throughout the year, which money pre- 
sumably came entirely from the Japanese 
members. These figures bear in them- 
selves sufficiently eloquent testimony to 
the magnitude and usefulness of the work 
done by the Mission. It may be objected 
that a congregation of about eleven thou- 
sand does not represent a large result for 
seventeen years of labour ; but in truth the 
good wrought by such a Mission cannot 
for a moment be measured by any arith- 
metical statement of its converts. Its 
educational accomplishments are immense, 
and its general influence in directing public 
interest to questions of morality and re- 
ligion is perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of its labour. The Report contains 
a significant paragraph on this subject :— 


It is worthy of record that at the close of the 
year 1892, a third of a century of missionary work 
in Japan will have been completed. While the 
the large hopes indulged by many of us ten years 
ago with regard to the growth of the churches 
have not been fulfilled, the influence of Christian 
thought upon society at large has been increasing 
day by day. The so-called reaction has but super 
ficially affected the growth of this influence. The 
missionary work is but one of many forces which 
are combining to spread Christianity over Japan, 
Every year that passes brings Japan nearer to the 
countries of the West, not so much by the shorten. 
ing of the voyage across the Pacific through com- 
mercial competition, as by increasing the depend- 
ence of Japan upon foreign thought, at once the 
cause and the effect of a growing sympathy with 
that thought. Not only foreign books, but the 
best periodicals of Europe and America are find 
ing their way into Japanese hands. The number 
who can read, more or less, three European langn 
ages is considerable. ‘The number of those sulfi- 
ciently familiar with English so that they live in a 
quasi Anglo-Saxon atmosphere is already very 
large. Sometimes we are reminded more forcibly 
than pleasantly of the fact that the Japanese 
around us are through our periodicals made aware 
not only of the good but also of the evil connected 
with our western civilization. The progress of 
the Chinese Exclusion Bill through the United 
States House of Representatives was watched with 
keen interest by the Tokyo editors, and the gross 
selfishness and injustice whi it embodied met 
with scathing condemnation from their pens. Dr. 
Parkhurst’s campaign against official corruption 
in New York received due attention, though here 
it was gratifying to find that some, at least, were 
less impressed by the existence of barefaced corrup- 
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tion, than by the promptness with which the public 
conscience responded to the preachet’s impassion- 
ed appeals. 


It must always be remembered, too, that 
the past three years have not been at all 
favourable to the spread of any foreign in- 
novation in Japan, whether of manners or 
of morals. We do not find in the Report 
much allusion to this phase of popular 
sentiment. Perhaps its public discussion 
in such a publication would not be pru- 
dent. Ifin one place there is talk of the 
Japanese pastors and evangelists “having 
bent, perhaps too easily, when the first 
torrent of national feeling caught them two 
years ago,” this suggestion of censure is 
immediately followed by a statement that 
they have now “well recovered them- 
selves, and are bravely meeting the pro- 
blems which the political excitement of the 
past two years has created.” Political 
excitement has, in short, opposed obsta- 
cles to all progress in the moral no less 
than in the material field. Elsewhere the 
Report makes reference to the singularly 
conservative and medizval 
found expression last year in certain 
quarters :— 


The morbid nationalism of last year must still 
be mentioned as lessening not a little the influence 
of the Christian community. In the large cenues 
public opinion seems to have fixed 
upon a solution of the vexed question of saluting 
the Imperial photographs and rescripts. We 
understand that in these centres the obnoxious 
word signifying worship is now seldom, if ever, 
officially used of this ceremony which would seem 
in itself no more inappropriate than raising the 
hat on viewing one’s national flag. In the smaller 
towns, however, the trouble is not quite over. In 
one case that is reported, the charge of a lack of 
patriotism has arisen from the wrong choice of a 
word in speaking of putting away the Emperor’s 
portrait after the ceremony of salutation was over, 
As judged by foreign standards, it may safely be 
said that the unfortunate teacher, who in this in- 
stance lost his place through a slip of the tongue, 
would not have been one whit less ready to sacri- 
fice his life for his Emperor, or his country, than 
the best patriot among those who forced his with- 
drawal from the school. In another station, a 
perhaps unguarded speech which sounded the 
praises of a broad philanthropy brought from the 
Prefect an order that the teacher who uttered it 
should be dismissed. It is difficult to reconcile 
such things with our western ideas, and yet we 
must admit that Japan is passing through a 
critical time and that the new strain to which her 
institutions are subjected must cause deep anxiety 
to all patriotic Japanese. That in such a time of 
stress, mistakes should be made, even by the best 
men, is inevitable, and it is not strange that among 
these mistakes should be that of sadly misunder- 
standing the temper and the purpose of the lead. 
ing Christians who, when the time of trial comes, 
will unquestionably be found in the very front 
rank of self forgetful patriots. 


The Report notices a fact which may 
have been observed already by readers of 
these columns, namely, that “the mullti- 
plication of orphanages, day schools for 
poorchildren, and poor relief societies was 
one of the noteworthy features of the past 
year.” In truth the dispo 
such institutions became almost a mania, 
involving irresponsible persons whodid not 
hesitate to push their schemes by house- 
to-house visits for the purpose of collect- 
ing subscriptions. Mr. GREENE says that, 
whereas in foreign countries such enter- 
prises can generally be managed best by 
boards or committees, in Japan the largest 
measure of success seems to be attained 
under the rule of ‘‘a single personality.” 


views that 

































on to found 


This, we think, might have been anticipat- 
ed. The Japanese is a curious mixture of 
enthusiasm and altruism. Working alone 
and depending on himself entirely, he 
exhibits almost feverish zeal and devotion. 
Working in company with others, his ten- 
dency is to efface himself. On the other 
hand, it is certainly remarkable that charit- 
able folks trust their money so readily to 
individual promoters of benevolent under- 
takings. Christian propagandism has 
brought in its train not only philanthrophic 
ardour but also charitable confidence. 

Another fact brought out by the report 
is that, owing to Christian initiative, there 
are gradually springing into existence in 
Tokyo boarding houses where the numer- 
ous students who come to the capital for 
education and cannot obtain accommoda- 
tion in the dormitories of schools, may 
“ secure good healthful board, quiet rooms, 
and helpful associations at a reasonable 
This is a conception of immense 
practical value, which will be pushed, we 
hope, with all possible energy. 


price.” 


It has often been charged against the 
missionaries that they are not frank to- 
wards their constituents in England and 
America. A more conclusive answer tothis 
criticism could scarcely be given than that 
furnished by the following paragraph :— 


An increasing number of Christian tourists visit 
Japan from year to year. We appreciate the in 
terest they have manifested, but may we not ask 
a larger share of their time and thought, that we 
may be able sometimes to see our work through 
their eyes and be benefited by their counsels? Is 
it not possible, that in some way such visitors may 
be made the messengers of the churches and thus 
be made to feel a certain responsibility to study 
the missionary work minutely, so that they may 
be able to carry back to the churches an indepen- 
dent opinion of its extent and thoroughness? In 
many respects, the work in Japan has reached a 
more advanced stage than in any other missi 
There are problems confronting us which 
call for special consideration ; they cannot always 
be settled off hand in the light of experience in 
other lands. In settling these problems, great 
help would come from the more judicial attitude of 
mind of visiting friends, provided they were able 
to take the time to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the facts to render an intelligent judgment. If 
such visitations and investigations can be made 
systematically in connection with the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, so much the 
better ; but if that is not feasible, let them be made 
in some less formal way which shall at least insure 
the public use of the information gained, so that, 
sooner or later, it may not only lead toa more 
enthusiastic, but also to a more intelligent, interest 
iv the cause of missions, We believe the churches 
of America will not discharge their responsibility 
toward Japan and othe: stian countries 
until some such co operat the work, on the 
part of our constituents, is provided for. God 
grant that they may speediiy awake to a sense 
of this duty! 


Before we take leave of this interesting 
and ably compiled Report, we desire to 
draw the attention of the editor to a state- 
ment which appears erroneous. In speak- 
ing of the earthquake of 1891, and of the 
admirably charitable spirit displayed by 
foreigners in connection with that terrible 
calamity, he says that “foreigners at 
the open ports contributed not less than 
$10,000.” Now in an article published 

























in this journal early in December last, it 
was shown that the foreigners at the open 
ports had already subscribed $25,507, in- 








dependently of the sums sent directly by 
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them to the Japanese Authorities and the 
Japanese press, and independently of 
money and aid in kind given through 
Since that time the 
total has been very largely raised, and it 
would certainly have been much more cor- 
rect had the editor of the Report spoken 
of $35,000 as the aggregate contribution 
of the foreign communities at the open 
ports. The mistake is evidently due to 
inadvertence, but we take pains to point 
it out, because the expression of friendly 
helpfulness conveyed to the Japanese na- 
tion by the foreign residents in connec- 
tion with the earthquake deserves to be 
remembered. 


missionary sources. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


gee 
N Monday forenoon Count ITo was 
formally appointed by the EMPEROR 
to the office of Minister President. The 
composition of the rest of the Cabinet is 
as follows :— 


Mi er of Home Affairs ...... 
Minister of Foreign 

Affairs 
ister of Financ 
Minister of Justic 
Minister of War 
Minister of the Navy 
ster of Education 
ster of Conmunic 
Minister of Agriculture and 

merce 





....Count Inouye. 
} Mr. Mursu Munssirsv. 





Mii Mr, Watanabe Kunirake. 
fount YAMAGATA. 
Count Oxama. 
Viscount Nire. 
Mr. Kono. 


t Kuropa 
om- 


} Count Goro, 














This is almost a complete change: only 
two members of the former Cabinet re- 
main in office, and even in their case there 
is a shifting of portfolios, Mr. Kono ex- 
changing the portfolio of Home Affairs for 
that of Education, and Count GoTo being 
transferred from the Department of Com- 
munications to that of Agriculture and 
Commerce. It was understood from the 
that one of the conditions most 
imperatively insisted upon by Count Iro 
was a thorough reconstruction of the Cabi- 
net, and in this respect he has carried 
his point. The hope at one time enter- 
tained that Count MATSUKATA would con- 
sent to remain in the Cabinet as Minister 
of Finance has proved delusive. The for- 
mer Premier, true to the resolute policy 


outset 


which distinguished him throughout his 
period of Presidency, appears determined 
The fo- 
reign public will probably be more or less 
perplexed to understand in what respects 
a Compromise would have been necessary. 
The main principle of Count MATSUKATA’S 
Administration is believed to be identical 


not to accept any compromise. 


with the main principle of Count Iro’s: 
both are equally in favour of standing 
aloof from party alliances. From that 
point of view, therefore, Count Martsu- 
KATA might have consented without any 
hesitation to hold a portfolio in Count 
Iro’s Cabinet. 
siderations, and not least important among 
them, we imagine, is the question of thenew 
Codes. Count MATSUKATA would have put 
them into ope! 


But there are other con- 





ion at the time originally 
fixed; Counts Iro, INOUYE and YAMAGATA 
are in favour of postponing their operation 
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until further revision shall have been 
eflected. Whether a difference existed on 
minor issues we cannot pretend to say, 
but considering that Count MATSUKATA 
worked for so many years in the closest 
and most sympathetic relations with Counts 
Ivo and Inouye, there should have been 
no difficulty in renewing the bond. It is 
doubtless owing to the same cause—the 
postponement of the operation of the 
Codes—that Count OK1 and Viscount ENo- 
MOTO go out of office. The former has 
always associated himself closely with the 
Codes, ever since the time when their 
compilation was undertaken during his 
tenure of the portfolio of Justice; and the 
latter resolutely maintained the advisabi- 
lity of putting them speedily into opera- 
tion in the interests of the nation both at 
home and abroad. Neither statesman can 
consent to sacrifice his opinion on such an 
important issue. Viscount ENOMOTO’S 
resignation of the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs will be regretted, we believe, 
by the whole Corps Diplomatique. His 
frankness, integrity, and earnest com- 
mon-sense made him a persona grata 
with every one. As a Minister he has 
shown himself prompt and resolute to 
assert his country’s just claims, and as a 
diplomat he has earned a reputation for 
But no one in the 
outgoing Cabinet has risen higher or more 
rapidly in public esteem that Count Matsu- 
KATA. During his long tenure of the port- 
folio of Finance he was regarded chiefly 
as a sound and careful administrator, 
thoroughly competent to carry out the 
details of a policy, but not likely to ini- 
tiate one, and scarcely gifted with the 
qualities requisite in a leader. He has 
shown, however, that this estimate by no 
means did him justice. As Minister Presi- 
dent of State during a most trying and dif- 
cult era of domestic politics, his honesty, 
and integrity of purpose, his indomitable 
courage and resolution in the face of ominous 
crises, and his capacity for organization 
and command, mark him out as one of 
Japan’s most distinguished statesmen. He 
carries with him into his retirement the 
esteem and respect of all parties. 

Of course the question of chief interest 
is the policy of the new Cabinet. Are we 
to look, next session, for a renewal of the 
implacable obstruction hitherto organized 
by the Opposition to all Government mea- 
sures. At first sight it would seem that 
the answer must be 


tact and moderation. 


in the affirmative. 
The policy of the Cabinet being abstention 
from all party alliances, one does not im- 
mediately perceive why the hostility of 
the Fiyu-to and the Kaishin-to should be 
diminished. Nor indeed do we anticipate 
that the Katshin-to will allow itself to be 
materially placated, although it is repre- 
sented in the new Cabinet by its ex-Vice- 
President, Mr. Kono. But the ¥iyu-to 
may be expected to prove more amenable 
Probably the 
truth is nearly expressed by saying that 


than it has been hitherto, 


the opposition of the Radicals next ses- 
sion will be based upon measures not 
upon men. Hitherto nothing emanat- 
ing from the Government was acceptable 
to the Radicals. Everything bearing an 
official cachet was condemned. Here- 
after they will be guided, it is predicted, 
by the nature of a proposal rather than 
by its source. Of course Count ITOo’s 
Cabinet will have to face the same issues 
that confronted its predecessors—curtail- 
ment of State expenditure with the view 
of reducing the land tax, and a large ad- 
vance in the direction of liberty of speech 
and public meeting. But these need not 
create anything like the sense of unrelent- 
ing antagonism that governed the relations 
of the last Cabinet to the majority in the 
House of Representatives. On the whole, 
we think that the new Cabinet will be 
found to ibe in tolerably easy touch with 
the balk of the Opposition, and that Count 
Iro's accession to power marks the com- 
mencement of an era of comparative peace. 





MR. LOUREIRO & HIS TRADUCERS. 


HE attack nade by some of his na- 

tionals upon Mr. J. Loureiro, former- 
ly Portuguese Consul-General and Chargé 
dAffaires in Tokyo, has now assumed a 
comical aspect—comical, because of the ex- 
traordinary bewilderment and confusion of 
ideas displayed by those preferring it. Itis 
the old story, so familiar to any one who has 
ever watched the course of a controversy in 
this Settlement: little by little the public 
is led away from the question originally 
under discussion, until at last the truth 
is obscured behind some wholly irrelevant 
and trivial issue. The charge preferred 
against Mr. LouREIRO in the first place 
was of a simple and direct character. It 
wasalleged that, having received, last May, 
in hisofficial capacity of Portuguese Repre- 
sentative, an ultimatum from the Japanese 
Government declaring that unless by July 
1st a legally trained official were appointed 
to the post of Consul-General in Tokyo, 
Japan would consider as abrogated the 
extraterritorial clauses in her treaty with 
Portugal, and would herself assume juris- 
diction over Portuguese subjects in this 
empire, he quietly put the ultimatum into 
his pocket, neither wiring its contents to 
Macao nor mailing the document itself, 
By this act—which his accuser called 
“shameful ”—he was represented as having 
left his Government in ignorance of the 
important step contemplated by Japan, 
and as having, for his own selfish pur- 
poses, dishonestly connived at the loss of a 
privilege which his nationals highly valued, 
Now, however false and inexcusable this 
charge might be, it had at least the 
merit of being plain and direct. The 
answer to it, therefore, could be distinct 
and conclusive. It was this :—in the first 
place, Mr. Loureiro was not made the 





medium of any communication whatever 
between the two countries in this matter. 
Original from 
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From outset to close Japan addressed her- 
self to Portugal, either through Macao or 
directly through her own Representative in 
Lisbon. In the second place, Japan’s in- 
timation of an intention to assume juris- 
diction herself from the first of July was 
not made until after Mr. LOUREIRO had left 
Japan and was never officially communi- 
cated to him but sent direct to the Govern- 
ment in Lisbon. Therefore the charge 
that he had been the recipient of such a 
communication, and that he wilfully with- 
held it from his Government, was a gross 
falsehood. All these things are surely 
plain and distinct enough. But now ob- 
serve what happens. Another anonymous 
correspondent comes forward and attempts 
to traduce Mr. Loureiro again. Evi- 
dently the canard that an official ultima- 
tum had been deliberately suppressed 
by the Consul-General must be aban- 
doned : it is too palpably baseless. An- 
other point of attack has to be sought. 
It is found in an assertion that ‘while on 
board the mail steamer Mr. LouREIRO 
told several of his nationals, in very bitter 
terms, that from the day following his 
departure they would be placed under 
Japanese jurisdiction.” Now what in the 
name of all common sense does it matter 
whether he did or did not make such a 
statement? The whole original accusation 
is confined to one simple issue—had Mr. 
Loureiro been the recipient of an official 
communication from the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and, if so, did he suppress that com- 
munication ? It does not matter a row of 
pins what opinion he may have expressed 
to his nationals on board the mail steamer. 
Perhaps he foresaw how things were likely 
to shape themselves; perhaps he did not 
foresee. We have nothing to do with his 
speculations. The indisputable fact is that, 
officially speaking, he was absolutely ig- 
norant of the intentions of the Japanese 
Government. The anonymous correspon- 
dent who now comes forward and endea- 
vours vaguely to re-fix the charge upon 
Mr. Loureiro by saying that, on the eve 
of his departure, he warned his nationals of 
what was impending—this correspondent 
must either have stultified himself or be 
seeing to stultify others, for the whole 
question turns upon Mr. LOUREIRO’S official 
knowledge. His private predictions are 
matters absolutely irrelevant. Moreover, 
the ¥apan Gazette, in which the correspond- 
ent’s letter appears, actually writes thus :— 
“ Accusations have recently been brought 
against Mr. LOUREIRO Kobe and 
the Mail has undertaken to refute them. 
The accusations have been endorsed in 
Yokohama and the Afai/ has not replied 
them.” “ The accusations have been en- 
dorsed in Yokohama”! Was eversuchan 
endorsement heard of before? The accu- 
sation was that Mr. LOUREIRO had been 
the official recipient of an ultimatum 
from the Japanese Government; that he 
had deliberately kept it from the know- 


ledge of his owa Govern ent, 


in 





had thus been the means of betraying his 
nationals in Japan. The “ endorsement” 
is that on board the mail steamer Mr. 
LourREIRO, in very bitter terms, told some 
of his nationals that they would be under 
Japanese jurisdiction from the next day. 
Truly we must be excused if we decline 
to treat such an “endorsement” seriously. 
And as for the ¥apan Gazette's additional 
assertions that its correspondent’s remarks 
are “pertinent ;” that he “‘is in a position 





to speak with authority” and that it be- 
hoves us to answer him, we have three 
things to say:: first, that its correspondent 
prefaces his letter by rudeness which 
disqualifies him to receive a courteous 
answer from anybody ; secondly, that 
the assumption of authority made on his 
behalf still further disqualifies him, for if, 
having authority, he resorts to anonymous 








rere 


correspondence in the public press for the 
purpose of maligning his country’s some- 
time representative, he shows himself un- 
worthy of trust; and thirdly, that the ludicr- 
ous irrelevance of his assertions places them 
beyond the pale of serious notice. We have 
another word also to say to the Fapan 
Gazette, namely, that it would have done 
well to examine previously whether there 
was even a semblance of reason or logic in 
the slanders which it has lent its leading 
columns to disseminate. It publishes an 
article headed “Mr. LOUREIRO and Japan’s 
Ultimatum,” the whole object of the article 
being to show that Mr. Loureiro behaved 
in a culpable manner with regard to that 
ultimatum. Yet not a tittle of proof is 
given from first to last. We showed that 
Mr. Loureiro never had anything what- 
ever to do officially with the so-called 
“ultimatum,” and that it was not even 
penned until after his departure ; nay, 
the annoymous correspondent of the Ga- 
sette, the man speaking ‘“ with autho- 
rity,” himself admits that the preferrer 
of the charge about the ultimatum ‘may 
have overshot the mark or may have been 
very inaccurate in some of his facts.” Yet 
the Gazette alleges that this correspondent 
‘endorses the charge,” and employs its 
own columns to support the endorsement, 
even going so far as to say :-—“It was then 
obvious that Mr. LOUREIRO was anxious 
to retain his post, and it is not at all un- 
reasonable that, putting two and two to- 
gether, and not forgetting his own words, 
Portuguese residents here find little diffi- 
culty in tracing to him the origin of their 
present position.” Was there ever such 
reasoning ? LourEIRO 
was anxious to retain his post; he pro- 
phesied, after his sentence of removal had 
become irrevocable, that his nationals in 
Japan would be brought under Japanese 
jurisdiction; conclusions :—therefore his 
post was abolished, and therefore his na- 
tionals were brought under Japanese juris- 
diction! The process of ‘putting two and 
two together” becomes a mysterious and 
awful performance when, as in the case of 


Ste" Gasette, the “two and two” 
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are entirely invisible. In the context of 
such confusion and irrelevance we are not 
surprised to be summoned to answer whe- 
ther Mr. Loureiro handed over the 
archives of the Portuguese Legation to the 
French Minister, and if not, why not. 
Truly we do not know and do not care. 
The archives of the Portuguese Legation 
may be a unit of the mystic “two and two” 
which some wonderful arithmeticians have 
been putting together, but as they have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter 
under discussion, we must decline to be 
catechised about them. 











THE NEW MINISTER OF FINANCE, 


eS ES 

R. WATANABE KUNITAKE'S ap- 

pointment to the post of Minister of 
State for Finance is evidently regarded by 
the Japanese with much interest as the first 
instance of an official originally of Han- 
nin rank attaining to the dignity of be- 
coming a portfolio-holder. The untitled 
members of the present Cabinet, Messrs. 
Mutsu and Kono, commenced their offi- 
cial careers as Sonin, but Mr. WATANABE 
began life as a Zokkan of the Finance 
Department. He was originally a retainer 
of the small fief (30,000 Zoku of rice) of 
Takashima, in Shinshu, the former chief 
of which is now Viscount Suwa, Kan- 
nushi of the Toshogu Shrine in Shiba 
Park. As years went by he gradually 
rose through various grades in the same 
Department, but when he attained to 
the position of Vice-Minister, the pub: 
lic imagined that his official career had 
teached its climax. Since the Restora- 
tion the Cabinet offices have been occupied, 
we might almost say monopolized, by men 
of the four great clans, Satsuma, Choshu, 
Tosa, and Hizen, usually spoken of by the 
public as ‘“Sat-cho To-hi.” The excep- 
tions to this rule may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; namely, Count KaTsu 
and Viscount ENOMOTO of the Bakufu ; 
Viscount TANAKA, of Bishu (Owari) ; 
Mr. Mutsu of Kishu; and Mr. Yosui- 
KAWA of Awa. Of the influence and 
power of the Bakufu it is unnecessary Io 
speak. Onecan easily conceive reasons of 
State forappointing some of its representa- 
tives to leading positions in the Admini- 
stration, especially when men of such ex- 
perience and reputation as Count Katsu 
and Visount ENOMOTO could be chosen. 
Owari, again, was one of the most opulent 
and puissant fiefs of feudal days, and the 
same is true of Kishu. The Dai San-ke, 
or Three Great Houses of Japan—that is 
to say, the Houses from among the scions 
of which a successor to the TOKUGAWA 
Shogun was to the chosen in the event 
of any failure of the original line—were 
Owari, Kishu, and Mito. Of these three 
Owari and Kishu have been represented 
in the Government by Viscount TANAKA 
and Mr. Mutsu, but Mito has been less 
fortunate. An explanation is doubtless to 
be fouAdcin'@he fact that Mito main- 
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tained a stubborn attitude towards the 
centralization of the Government and 
the importation of Western civilization. 
The celebrated REKKO, chief of Mito, 
was emphatically conservative, and the 
great Mito scholar FujiTa TOKO, a man 
whose reputation for learning and li- 
terary ability stands second to none in 
modern times, devoted his pen almost 
entirely to bringing discredit on the radical 
impulses of his time. It was not likely, 
therefore, that any member of the Mito 
clan should easily find his way to a high 
post in the Administration under the cen- 
tralized and pro-foreign Government. As 
for the province of Awa, which has fur- 
nished a Cabinet Minister in the person 
of Mr. YosHIKAWA, the enlightened and 
prominent part played by its Chief Sui- 
GENORI at the time of the abolition of 
the Han may suffice to account for the 
consideration subsequently extended to one 
of its But, at any rate, one 
exception during a period of over twenty 
years only serves to give prominence to 
the general rule, namely, that, omitting 
Court Nobles like Princes SANJO and 
Iwakura, the Administration has been 
carried on ever since the Restoration by 
representatives of the four great clans, 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa and Hizen, assist- 
ed by representatives of two out of the 
Three Great Houses, Owari, Kishu, and 
Mito. Hence the appointment of Mr. 
WATANABE to the important post of Mini- 
ster of Finance naturally receives much 
altention as the first example of an official 
climbing to such a position from the low- 
est ranks without clan influence of any 
kind to aid him. 

Speaking about the Four Great Clans, it 
isworth while to note thatif they have furni- 
shed occupants of the highest posts in the 
Government, they have also supplied the 
vertebra of the Opposition. Count OKUMA, 
the leader of the Kaishin-to, is a Hizen 
man, and Count ITaGAKI, the President of 
the ¥ipu-to, is a native of Tosa. In short, 
we have Tosa and Hizen in Opposition, 
and Satsuma and Choshu in power. Yet 
the former claim that their campaign is 
against clan Government. 


members. 








COTTON SPINNING IN JAPAN. 
a Fe See 


HE first half of the present year was a 
very remarkable epoch in the history 
of Japanese cotton spinning. We read in 
the vernacular press that the various mills 
—except that of Owari, which has not yet 
recovered from the effects of the great 
earthquake of 1891—numbering 35 in all, 
with 324,800 spindles, turned out no less 
than 40,875,583 Ibs. of yarn from 47,988,- 
537 Ibs. of raw cotton. The significance 
of these figures will be better understood 
if we place them side by side with the 
corresponding totals for 1891 :— 


Half year ending 


Whole year 
June 39 hy 18gae 
Tbs. 


Tbs, 


‘Whole year 
teats 
Ibs. 





Yarn Spun 


4.8968 
Cotton consumes , 


47,98%)537, 
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of any kind from the Government. It is 
well thaf'the truth should be understood 
and faced in this matter. The Japanese 
have many advantages to aid them. The 
cost of labour, as given above, is a most 
important item. When a man’s daily 
wage is less than sixpence, and a woman’s 
about threepence farthing, there is a large 
margin for the manufacturer to work on. 
The great obstacle to solid success in all 
such enterprises in Japan is faulty organiza- 
tion, That, however, is a defect which time 
will mitigate, and perhaps mend altogether. 
Importers of yarns may well view the 
present state of affairs with uneasiness. 


It will be seen from these figures that the 
production for the first half of the current 
year is virtually equal to the produc- 
tion for the whole of either of the pre- 
ceding years, Each of the 35 mills 
worked, on the average, 1824 days during 
the 6 months, the time per day being 22 
hours. They employed a total of 21,430 
hands, namely 5,420 men and 16,010 wo- 
men, the former's daily wages being 16.20 
sen and the latter’s 8.6 sen. Such a pros- 
perous state of affairs was never before 
experienced in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry. It appears that in spite of their 
very large production the mills could not 
keep pace with the demand; that the 
stock of yarn in the market is very small, 
and that the majority of the mills are now 
occupied discharging orders from three to 
six months in advance. The total output 
of the year is expected to reach a hundred 
million lbs., which will be more than double 
of the production of any previous year. Of 
course all this has exercised a very per- 
ceptible effect on the earnings of the 
factories. The following table shows the 
dividends paid by the ten principal mills 
for the half-year, as compared with the 


preceding semi-annual term :— 
Dividend for ist. Dividend for and 








THE CONRAD HARVEY CASE. 
vez 

Soe surprises are connected with a 

case tried a few days ago before the 
United States Consular Court for Hyogo 
and Osaka. It appears that one CONRAD 
HARVEY, a youth of engaging manners 
and prepossessing appearance, came to 
Japan a few years ago, and succeeded, after 
atime, in obtaining the confidence of a Bel- 
gian merchant who made him his repre- 
sentative in Kobe. HARVEY led a seem- 
ingly exemplary life, being especially 
conspicuous for his attention to all the 
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Kanegatiell Mill. 33 eee cent [fugitive from justice, being a swindler. 

Karashiki Mill. per ceot.] Moreover, he had deserted his wife in 








h Mt er cent, 

Mo percent. Towa, By and by he secured the affec- 

Osska Mul percent.}tions of a missionary lady, Miss Cora 
ma Mi cent, : A 

Tokyo Mill ‘ Bae cout] LAFERTY, whom he met at Arima, and in 


Wakayama per cent.] February 1890, he went though the form 
of marriage with her. But in the fall 
of the same year he repeated his old 
manceuvres, namely, swindling and deser- 
tion, He ran away with a considerable 
sum of his employer’s money, and left the 
unfortunate young lady to shift for herself. 
Inquiries were then instituted, and HaR- 
VEY'S true character having been discover- 
ed, an appeal was made by the woman he 
had deceived to the United States Consular 
Court for Hyogo and Osaka. All this pre- 
sents no novel feature. Swindlers and 
deceivers of women are old-fashioned and 
familiar phenomena. But the procedure 
of the Court was less hacknied. In the 
first place, it issued a commission to the 
judical authorities in Iowa requiring them 
to summon and examine the real wife of 
Harvey and the clergyman by whom the 
marriage ceremony had been performed. 
The commisslon was accompanied by a 
photograph, constituting “ Exhibit No. 
1.” This photograph, being shown to the 
wife and the clergyman, was by both of 
them unhesitatingly identified as the 
photograph of ConraD Harvey, formerly 
of Panora, in Iowa, the husband of Mrs. 
DELLA PIERCE HARVEY, legally married 
to her in 1885 by the Rev. W. D. Swaim. 
The depositions of this lady and of the 
clergyman, having been duly recorded by 
an lowa tribunal, were returned to the 
The mills are the outcome of purely]U.S. Consulate in Kobe, and on the 


ie enterprise, and derive no assistancé)\strength'@h them the petition of Mrs, 
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It is not easy to determine the cause of this 
remarkable briskness. The most natural 
explanation seems to be that a succession 
of good rice crops accompanied by high 
prices for the grain, and a marked develop- 
ment of profitable sericulture in obedience 
to the demand of foreign markets, have 
enriched the agricultural classes and en- 
abled them to becomes large purchasers of 
But whatever the cause may be, 
there is no question about the fact, nor any 
doubt as to its significance in respect of the 
future of the cotton-spinning industry in 
Japan. The mill-owners of Bombay re- 
cently expressed the opinion that nothing 
serious or permanent was to be feared 


yarns. 


from Japanese competition, inasmuch as 
the vitality of the industry in this country 
depended on protection. What the state- 
ment. signified we cannot easily com- 
prehend. Japanese cotton-spinners enjoy 
There is a small duty upon 
imported yarns, but any trifling advantage 
that might be derived from this is nullified 
by the duty upon raw cotton, and by the 
greater cost of shipping the latter to Japan 
as compared with the cost of shipping the 
manufactured article. Possibly the Bom- 
bay mill-owners laboured under the im- 


no protection. 


pression that the Japanese cotton factories 
enjoy some measure of official support. 
But that is altogether a misapprehension. 
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Cora LarFerTY HARVEY against CONRAD 
Harvey was heard, the Consul finally is- 
suing “a decree annulling the marriage 
between the plaintiff and the defendant, 
and giving her the right to assume her 
maiden name.” 
that we have said nothing as to the origin 
of the photograph. In truth its origin is 
one of the perplexities of the case. Pre- 
sumably it was a photograph of the Con- 
RAD HaRVEyY who went through the form 
of marriage with Miss CoRA LAFFERTY 
in Kobe in Febuary, :890, and who desert- 
ed her in October of the same year. But, 
according to the published proceedings, 
therewas not a jot of evidence to connect 
the face in the photograph with the face of 
the Kobe swindler and wife-deserter. We 
have no doubt that the two were identical, 
but it certainly would have added to the 
regularity of the Consular Court's methods 
had this vital point been duly established 
by evidence. However, that is a trifle com- 
pared with the interesting discovery that 
a United States Consular tribunal in Japan 
possesses the competence of a Divorce 
Court. We never imagined that such 
power was vested in a Consular tribunal. 
Yet we now find the United States Hyogo 
and Osaka Consulate issuing ‘a decree 
annulling a marriage.” We must assume 
that the Consul possesses knowledge of 
the law which he administers, but it is 
undoubtedly a matter of surprise to find 
that the public has hitherto been labouring 
under such an erroneous impression as 
to the competence of a Consular Court. 
And a still more striking feature pre- 
sents itself when we contrast this “decree 
annulling the marriage” with the fact 
that there never had been any lawful 
marriage at all. If CONRAD HARVEY was 
duly married to Miss DELLA PIERCE in 
Towa in 1885, and if Mrs. DELLA PIERCE 
HARVEY remained living and his wife in 
February 1890, it is obvious that his no- 
minal marriage with another woman in 
the latter year was a fraud, and that “a 
decree annulling it” is a travestie. If 
there was a marriage legally cognizable in 
1890, then the Kobe Consular Court had 
no competence to issue ‘‘a decree an- 
nulling it,” and if there was no such mar- 
riage, then the issue of “a decree annulling 
it” becomes a work of comical superero- 
gation. 


Our readers will observe 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN MALL.” 

Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your very kind 
words regarding the Report of the American 
Board’s Mission, in your issue of this morning, 
but especially for calling attention to the error in 
the amount of the contributions of the foreign re- 
sidents in aid of the earthquake sufferers. How 
this regrettable mistake arose, I do not quite 
understand. My regret for it is, however, miti- 











newed statement of the very large aggregate of 
these noteworthy benefactions, 

They were suited to make and, as I know from 
my own observation, have made, a most happy 
impression upon the Japanese people—an impres- 
sion which will not soon be forgotten, 

Lam, yours faithfully, 

D. C. GREENE. 


August 8th, 1892. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


To THe Epitor oF THE JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—As a propounder of conundrums, the in- 
genious Reuter is entitled to high praise. Asa 
provider of news he has certainly mistaken his 
vocation. On July 31st he tells us that Mr. Glad- 
stone has a majority of 40; that nothing is known 
of the composition of the new Cabinet, and that 
Gladstonian counsels are divided on certain im. 
portant matters. On August 3rd he telegraphs 
that the Opposition are going to move a direct 
vote of confidence; and on the sth he makes an 
airy reference to the ‘* accession of Mr. Gladstone,” 
—apparently as an accomplished fact. 

Now, Sir, who are the Opposition, and in whom 
or what are they going to move a vote of con- 
fidence? If, as would appear from the last tele 
gram, Mr. Gladstone is in power, the Opposition 
means the Unionist minority. Are they, then, 
going to move a vote of confidence in themselves? 
Or, if the Opposition means the Gladstonian 
majority, are they going to express their con- 
fidence in the Government, by way of keeping it 
in office ? It has been suggested that this mysteri- 
ous vote of confidence means really the precise 
reverse. Perhaps that is near enough for Reuter. 
Let it be so, But whois who, and which is which? 

On July 12th it was reported at the Conservative 
Clubs that, in the event of Mr. Gladstone having 
a small majority, Lord Salisbury would probably 
continue in office until beaten upon a division. 
This, I believe, was not telegraphed by Reuter. 
It affords, however, the only explanation of Reu- 
ter’s telegram of the 24th, to the effect that even if 
Lord Salisbury were defeated he might simply 
prorogue Parliament until February, carrying on 
the Queen’s Government meanwhile—more Fapo- 
nico. Iv is therefore just possible that Mr. Glad- 
stone has found his majority of 40 too much divid- 
ed to form the basis of a Cabinet, and that the 
Conservatives are still in office. But this is only 
guesswork, Things have occurred which Reuter 
has not informed us of, and we are left to fill up 
the gaps as best we may. Reuter’s conundrums 
require altogether too much ingenuity to unravel, 
and I suppose we shall be left in the dark until 
fuller telegrams reach us through the columns of 
the American press. 

Yours obediently, 


August oth. 














A UNIONIST. 


THE LATE DR. SCUDDER. 


To tue Epitor oF tHe “ JaPAN Malt.” 

S1r,—The impression made upon most minds 
by reading the account of Dr. Henry Scudder’s 
death is that he was guilty of the death of his 
mother-in law, Mrs. Mary Dunton. But an in- 
timate knowledge of the circumstances, obtained 
from a friend when in Chicago, leads me to a very 
different conclusion. Dr, Scudder was no doubt 
deranged ; and to this fact is due his sad death; 
and also the lack of any refutal of the false state- 
ments that have appeared in regard to him. 

Mrs. Dunton died of heart disease; and Dr. 
Scudder was her most ‘constant and faithful at- 
tendant. Just before her death she was seized 
with a paroxysm in which the pain was so intense 
that she fell from an invalid chair in which she 
was reclining and struck her forehead against a 
table, The result was a severe and bloody wound. 

Dr. Scudder was present ; and as she was writh- 
ing with the double pain attempted to help her re- 
sume her former position in the chair. A few 
moments aiterwards she expired, as was predicted 
four days previously by a councill of skilled 
physicians. 

Aservant girl heard the noise of the fall, and 
the screams of Mrs. Dunton, and rushing up the 
stairway saw Dr Scudderholding Mrs Dunton and 
trying to put her into the chair once more. This is 
the basis of the theory that Mrs Dunton was 
beaten to death with a club. The wounds upon her 
forehead were not such as would have been made if 
struck with aclub, and no trace of any such in- 
strument was found. And then too how utterly 
absurd to think that any skilled physician should 
try to take the life of a patient in that way, 


Mrs. Dunton had no children of her own and in 
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and then gave the rest of her property to Mis, 
Scudder, who was her adopted daughter, It is 
greatly to be regretted that Dr. Scudder’s mental 
condition prevented bis being able tg defend him- 
self and put an end to the many false and injurious 
statements which have gone into circulation, An 
attempt on the part of some of the relatives to 
break the will and get possession of the property 
has led to the statements that have appeard 
to the discredit of an unfortunate and innocent 
man who has no longer an opportunity to be 
acquitted by an earthly court, but has gone where 
the calumnies and wrongs of the afflicted here shall 
all be redressed. 
Yours, &c, 


Yokohama, August 11th. 





H. LOOMIS. 








AQUATIC SPORTS. 
PE EERE) 

The swimming and diving competitions promot- 
ed by the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club came 
off on Wednesday afternoon in delightfully cool 
weather, The bathing Large was crowded to its ful- 
lest extent by interested votaries of the science of 
natation who one and all seemed to derive a con- 
siderable amount of amusement from the various 
events. The tide was at the flood, but there was very 
little current to interfere with the success of the 
long dive, which Campbell won splendidly with 
a tolerably long immersion and straightness of 
line, The boys’ races were spirited affairs, and 
the first was near being a dead heat. During the 
proceedings the big pontoon of the Harbour Works 
departments under the skilful guidance of tug a 
did its level best to run the bathing barge down, 
fortunately nothing but a severe shaking resulted. 
The judges, who discharged their duties most im- 
partially, were Mr. S. D. Hepburn, Dr. Wheeler, 
and Mr. E. W. Tilden, assisted by the Hon, Sec., 
Mr. C.K. M. Martin. Details :— 


Sranpinc Heapers orF Barutne Bare. 
P.S. Bent... 
H. P. Blanchard, 
W. W. Campbell 
H. F. Arthur 
J. Eyton, Jr... 
3. E. Unite 
K. King: 
O. Balk a 
Five points each were allowed for take off, en- 
trance, recovery, and general elegance. The con- 
petition was very close. 
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Swimmine Racz.—100 Yarps. 
J. Eyton, jun. 








K. F. Crawford ., we 2 
H. P. Goddard . +3. 
L, Salabell ‘ o 


Eyton lead from the start, and won easily in 
544 secs ; a close thing for second place. 
Lone Dive. 
W. W. Campbell 
Geo. Hood ,, 
C. K. M. Martin 
W. Goddard . 
H. F. Arthur , 
O. Balk 
S. E. Unite 
The winner rose after 45 secs. 
distance of about 150 feet. 
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Swimmine Race ror Boys uNDER 13.—75, 
Yarps. 


Geo. Wheeler . 
J. Walker, i 
The little fellows swam pluckily, neck to neck, 
the whole way along, but Wheeler touched the 
steps half a second in advance of Walker. 


Ruwninc Heapers orr Spring Boarp. 
W. W. Campbell .... 
J. Eyton, jun. (equal) 
K. Kingdon (equal) 
H. P. Blanchard 
H. F, Arthur 
H. S, Goddard 
O. Balk... 
J. S. Kilgour 
S. E. Unite , 
P.S. Bent , 
H. Goddard, or 
Some of the headers were extremely gracefully 
executed, while there was little to choose between 
the winning men. 
‘Swiine Race.—} Mins. 
K, F, Crawford I 
P.S. Bent . 
H. Goddard 
H. F, Arthur 


Crawford [ed round the rmoored sampan at the 
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first lap, Goddard coming next; at the barge 
Crawford had a long lead, with Bent, Goddard, 
and Arthur to the rear in the order named. Craw: 
ford spurted upon turning for the last time and 
Bent followed suit. Half way down, the distance 
between them was considerably lessened, but it 
was too late in the day for Bent to do more than 
taken second place. 


Smimminc Race ror Boys UNDER 15 Years. 
73 Yarps. 






Diummond 

The boys went at the business with right good 
will, but Drummond soon retired, leaving it to the 
other two to fight out, The finish, as usual, was 
very close. ‘Time 4o secs. 


Turee Frets rrom Batuine BarGe, Sprinc 
Boarp, AND HorizonTat BAR. 

P. Blanchard .... 

W. W. Campbell 

The six different feats were equally clever, and 

Blanchard clearly won by his last daring jump 

from the Barge roof on to the spring board and 
from thence into the water. 


re 








Ruwnine Heapers orr ror or Barnine Barce 
PLS. Bentsen ik 
W. W. Campbell 
H. P. Blanchard 
H.F. Avthur 
H. S. Goddard 
O. Balk. 


There was little to choose between the merits of 
the leaders, but Bent’s dives were extremely pretty. 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
eS 
(From our own Corresrowpent.) 


Chicago, July 2tst. 

It was only a few minutes after Thad mailed my 
last letier that I learned from an evening paper 
that the University of Chicago had secured the 
million dollars for build When the Board of 
trustees met on the last day of grace, $38,000 were 
still lacking ; but Major H. A. Rust, the Vice- 
President of the Board, at once subscribed $50,000, 
and thus brought the total $12,000, above the re- 
guired amount. Moreover, another member of the 
Board had privately secured the signatures of 
twenty leading business men of this city to a paper 
guaranteeing any deficiency up to $100,000; but 
this was, of course, not needed. “he contracts 
have been, or soon will be, let for the erection of 
several more buildings. Chicago is proud, and 
justly so, of the success of this effort to raise 
$1,000.000 in three months! ‘The new university, 
not yet opened, is already worth about $5,000,000, 
of which $3,000,000 or more is endowment fund. 

The National Educational Association met this 
summer at Saratoga, N. Y., and had the honour 
and privilege of an able and felicitous address by 
President Harrison. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union of America 
bas had an enthusiastic convention at Detroit, 
Mich, There was one sensational and beautiful 
incident. When the various State banners were 
brought forward to be saluted, Dr. Laming Bur- 
rows, of Georgia, arose and unfurled a large Ame- 
rican flag; whereupon Mr, Thomas Urquhart, of 
‘Toronto, expressed regret that there was no Union 
Jack at hand to be unfurled with the others. ‘The 
band then played * God Save the Queen ;” and 
the audience followed very appropriately with 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” Resolutions were 
passed against Sunday opening and the sale of 
liquor in connection with the World’s Fair; and 
in favour of government prohibition of the liquor 
he W.C.T.U. Convocation and School of Me- 
thods is now ii this city, and is favoured 
with valuable addresses on appropriate topics by 
the prominent ladies of the organization. 

Cyrus W. Field breathed his last, “ calmly and 
peaceably,” on the 12th instant. ‘His same will 
always be honored on account of his wonderful 
perseverance and final success in the matter of the 
Aulantic submarine cable, and ought to be asso- 
ciated with that of S. F. B. Morse in the annals of 
telegraphy. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, the well-known author- 
ress, who has portrayed New England life in a 
peculiarly faithful manner, died July 18 at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

The terrible conflagration which destroyed half 
of St, Jolins, Newfoundland, with a loss of $20,000, 
000, and made 15,000 people homeless, has aiou 
sed the people of Chicago to the necessity of 
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immediate and generous relief, ‘This necessity is 
the more imperative because/the people of St. 
Johns aided Chicago after the great fire of 1871. 

It seems as if in every letter | am called upon to 
record some great calamity. This time it is again 
the havoc caused by the storm-king in a cyclone 
which swept over Springfield, Ohio, on the 13th 
inst., and partly or entirely demolished 200 houses. 

Mr. W. J. Campbell, of this city, has declined 
the position of Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; and Mr. Thomas H. Carter, 
of Montana, has been elected in his place and has 
accepted. Mr. Carter lias served as Governor of 
Montana, Congressman, and Land Commissioner. 

It is now pretty certain that the ensuing com- 
paign is to be fought on the tariff question, The 
Stewart free coinage bill has been killed by the 
House of Representatives. Ou July 13, by a vote 
of 154 to 136, it was sent to the foot of the calender 
where it cannot be reached this session. 
the silver question has been relegated to the rear 
by the Democrats and the Republicans, both of 
whom will make their fight “ straight and square ” 
on the tariff issue. 

The People’s Party probably will push the silver 
question to the front, and undoubtedly will draw 
free-coinage men from both parties,—in the North 
from the Republicans, and in the South from the 
Democrats. They have received great encourage- 
ment from the National Mining Congress, which 
has recently been in session at Helena, Monta 
na, and has passed long and strong resolutions in 
favour of bimetallic coinage. 

In advance of Mr. Cleveland’s formal letter of 
acceptance which will be expected to lay down 
positively the lines on which the Democratic cam- 
paign will be waged, the following in very en 
couraging :— 

Rolph S. Hoyt of the Chicago Single-Tax club and a former 


Republican, addressed a letter to the Demucratic candidate a few 
days age asking for an unqualified ssurance that the campaign 



























would be fonght on the lines of tariff reform as radical and un- 
equivocal ss the platform adopted by the Convention, 
‘He has received the following letter in tepl 










les, Buzzard’s Bay, J 
Sir; "You letter of Jul 
ceedingly gratified to lean of to support the 
principles and candidates of the Chicago Convention. I think 
no sincere advocate of honest tariff reform can be dissatisfied 
with the position the Democratic party hus assumed on that 
subject, and Lam sure none need fear that the contest will not 
be made un the lines laid down, which have proved to 
acceptable to a great majority of the people, | Very 


Last evening, in the Madison Sq 
New York City, Cleveland and Stevenson were both 
formally notified of their nominations, and made 
formal speeches of acceptance. Both of the gentle- 
men, ex-President Cleveland particularly, referred 
to the tariff question in such a way as to indicate 
that it will be made the issue of the campaign 
Long and formal letters may be expected soon 
fvom all the candidates. 

The President has made another excellent ap- 
pointment in nominating George Shiras, Jun,, of 
Piusburg, Pennsylvania, as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, in ‘place of the late Judge 
Bradley. Judge Shiras is cousidered one of the 
best and ablest men in the legal profession in that 
great State. 

The entente cordiale is now finally and formally 
established between Chile and the United States. 
When a new Ministry was formed in Chile about 
a month ago, the new Minister of Foreign Aff 
Sefior Errazuriz, communicated to our M 
Egan the disposition of the Chilean Government 
to come to an adjustment of the Baltimore in- 
demuity matter. On the 13th instant. Seftor Er- 
tazuriz sent a note to Mr. Egan with $75,000 in 
gold to be distributed among the families of the 
(wo seamen who were killed, and the surviving 
wounded members of the crew. On the 17th, Mr 
Egan accepted the offer “asa frank, friendly, and 
enlirely satisfactory settlement;” and on the rgth 
Mr. Foster, our new Secretary of State, made a 
public and formal announcement of the settlement. 

After considerable discussion, the Senate passed 
the increased appropriation for the Government 
exhibit at the World's Fair, the Sunday closing 
clause, and the $5,000,000 general appropriation, 
and rejected a clause proliibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, When the subject came back 
to the House of Representatives, they agreed to 
the Sunday closing clause by a vote of 147 to 61 
(the Senate had passed it by a vote of 34 to 17), 
but they rejected the increased approprtation for 
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the exhibition, and the $3,000,000 appropriation, 
the last by the close vote of 122 to 110. The 
matter now goes for harmonizing of disputed 


Points to a conference committee of both Houses 
and will come up again by report of that com. 
mittee to each House. The supporters of the 
$5,000,000 appropriation are very hopeful now that 
it will pass next time it is brougit toa vote. But, 
even if it again fails, the efficiency of the Fair will 
not be affecied, for a loan can easily be negotiated. 
In any event, it_has been finally and positively 
settled, that the Columbian Exposition will noé be 
open on Sunday. 
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Within the last two weeks we have had more 
than our share of labour troubles, including stikes 
and riots. On the roth day of this mouth Gov, 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, ordered out the National 
Guard of about 8,000 men to restore order and 
protect the Carnegie Mills at Homestead. The 
different brigades of the State militia met in rendez~ 
vous at various places, and during July 12 all met 
at Homestead, ‘The strikers had planned to give 
the officers of the guard a formal but cordial 
reception : but General Snowden, the commander, 
snubbed the committee, and in a dignified manner 
befitting the chief military officer of the common- 
wealth, Look possession of the mills and the town, 
At first, some of the militia felt inclined to have a 
good time out of it, and to enjoy a good spree : but 
they were at once put under strict military disci- 
pline. Moreover, as the radical element among 
the strikers were still talking violence, a few 
arrests were made, and the town practically 
came under martial law. In the meantime the 
“strike” idea had spread; and, chiefly out 
of ‘ sympathy,” the employés in the upper and 
the lower Union Millg of the Carnegie Co., in 
Pittsburg, and the men inthe Beaver Falls Mills 
of the same company, went on a strike. On 
the 161h letters were sent by the Superintendent of 
the Homestead Mills to most of the old employés, 
and posters were put all over the town, giving an 
opportunity until 6 p.m. of to day (July 21st) of re- 
turning to work, It is reported that a number 
have availed themselves of the privilege. The 
hext move, though not unexpected, created great 
excitement. On the 18th warrants were issued in 
Pittsburg for the arrest of seven principal strikers 
on the charge of murder. ‘The seven persons were 
Hugh O'Donnell, John McLuckie (Burgesses of 
Homestead), Sylvester Critchlow, Anthony Fla- 
heity, Samnel Burkett. James Flannagan, and 
Hugh Ross. MeLuckie at once surrendered, but 
was yesterday 1eleased on $10,000 bail. O'Do 
nell had already left for the East, but has now re- 
turned and surrendered. The other accused have 
not been found, though they are supposed to be 
waiting in Homestead to be arrested, At present 
it is so quiet there that one brigade has been or- 
dered home ; keredomo. 

Idaho also has been visited with serious labour 
riots at Cour D‘Al, There had been a strike 
caused by a reduction in the wages of miners; and 
feeling was running very high between the shut- 
out union miners and n jou men engaged 
their places. On the rth inst, the strikers attack- 
ed a miill, and blew it to pieces with giant powder, 
killing ten men, The next day they captured three 
other mills; and perpetiated fearful barbatities on 
the men who had surrendered. In the meantime, 
the state militia had been called out, but was un- 
able to cope with the large mob, which was com- 
mitting devastation all around. Consequentl 
US. troops were ordered to the scene of the tro 
bles, and succeeded in quieting matters without 
any collision, They atrested and carried to 
Spokane, Washington, large numbers of the strik- 
ing and riotous miners, who will be severely pu- 
nished. On the 16th President Harrison issued a 
proclamation to all persons in that mining district 
to disperse and retire to their homes. The troops 
are guarding the mines, and mills and tramways ; 
all is quiet again, keredomo. 


















































IN THE YOKOHAMA LOCAL COURT. 
poe ee TE 
Before Judge Ono and Assistant Judges. 
Wepnespay, May, 18th, 1892. 


Mourityan, Hermann & Co., v. 1 
of Kanagawa, 
THR KEROSENE OIL CASE. 


The Judge—What I wish to know is, whether 
those 1,400 cases are included among those for 
which you are demanding indemnity ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Ves, they are included. 
They were wrongfully delivered like the others, 
but we were unable to produce evidence to prove 
that it was so. The cases, however, are lost, so 
we demand indemnity for them. 

The Judge (to Counsel for defendant)—What 
Counsel for plaintiffs asks is whether the dates 
and the number of cases mentioned in document 
No. 5 are correct or not; you say that you refuse 
to answer the question, Do you mean that you 
do not acknowledge them? 

Counsel for Defendant—I can only say that the 
dates and the number of cases as stated by Plaii 
uffs, are incorrect. But we cannot now find out 
whether all their statements and figures are wrong, 
even if we attempted to collect the documents. 

The Judge—Counsel for plaintiffs asks whether 
you acknowledge the fact of delivering those cases 
on those days or not? Do you mean to refuse to 
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answer the question, or do you say that you don’t 
recognize their figures and dates ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I cannot answer him 
item by item now. 

The Judge—Did you mean you cannot answer ? 
cannot you tell us whether certain cases were deli- 
vered on the orders signed by Akew or not? 

Counsel for Defendant—In some cases I could 
answer yes, while in others it would be no, and 
there are mistakes as to dates, 

‘The Judge—Then you mean that some portions 
of their statements are true? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

The Judge—Then Counsel for plaintiffs asked 
as to which were the wrong numbers? Did you say 
you did not know or that you refused to answer? 

Counsel for Defendant—I said [ refused to an 
swer any question concerning document No. 5. 
We can ascertain how many cases were received 
into the store-house on such and such days, but we 
don’t know in whose name they were delivered, 
as the orders were not kept. We shall be able 
to find out how many cases were received only 
after investigatio 

Counsel for Plaintifi—If you cannot answer as 
to the correctness of one portion of our statement 
you can do so for another portion, I suppose? 

Counsel for Defendant—But I have said that 
I do not intend to answer any question concerning 
document No. 5. 

The Judge—The document is drawn up in a 
very simple way, but the question is, when and 
how did Akew received goods through orders signed 
by himself? 

Counsel for Defendant—I don’t wish to answer 
the questions relating to Akew in document No. 5. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs (to the Judge)—I wished 
to know whether the names on the delivery orders 
were correct, and Counsel for defendant said that 
some of the delivery orders were lost. Therefore, 
I should like to question him as to which delivery 
orders were lost, and the nature of those which he 
still holds possession of P 

The Judge—That is to say whether defendant 
made these deliveries or not? 

Counsel for Defendant—I said before that I do 
not intend to answer those questions, 

‘The Judge—Do you mean that you don’t intend 
to answer them because you think them unneces- 
sary? 

Counsel for Defendant—Nat only it is unneces- 
sary, but we are unable‘to ascertain what plaintiffs 
ask of us. 

The Judge—I want you to state whether you 
will not answer the question or whether you can- 
not do so? 

Counsel for Defendant—As there is no necessity, 
I will not answer the question. 

The Judge—And the reason of your refusal is 
that you think the question unnecessary ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

The Judge—Very well, then we shall proceed 
with the examination of witnesses, after the mid 
day recess. 

Counsel for Defendant asked leave to introduce 
the keepers of the Store-house as a witness, but the 
Judge said the application must be made in the 
afternoon, 

The Court rose at 11.50 a.m. 

The Court tesumed its sit 
18th May. 

Counsel for Defendant—I refused to answer the 
questions asked by Counsel for plaintiffs as to 
facts concerning document No. §, because the total 
of cases mentioned in it did not agree with a former 
statement of his. [asked him for the number of 
kerosene oil cases alleged to have been Jost, and 
he replied that it was some 40,000 cases only. But 
the document in question declares that th 
over 130,000, Evidently some of these mi 
outside those for which he demands indemnity, 
therefore [ don’t think I am obliged to answer any 
questions unless he puts them item by item, and 
about such cases as he is able to account for. Then 
I may inquire into the accuracy of those items, 
bur not otherwise. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—The figure contained in 
document No. 5 is the total number of cases de- 
posited by the plaintiffs, therefore, if the remain- 
ing number of cases is ascertained, we are able to 
tell how many cases have been lost. If C 
for Defendant does not wish to answer any ques- 
tions concerning it we cannot help ourselves. 

The Judge—I wish to look further into the va 
ous documents presented as evidence. What is the 
nature of document No. 1, presented by plaintifis 2 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—It contains copies of ap 
plications for depositing kerosene oil cases. The 
copies were made there, 

The Judge—What do you mean by there” ? 
Do you mean the warehouse of the Kencho? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Ves. It is like document 
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The Judge—What evidence does it furnish then? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—It_ shows the total num! 
ber of cases deposited. The number was also 
recorded by the defendant, 

‘The Judge—Do the numbers correspond ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I should like to compare 
the documents. 

The Judge (producing another document)— 
What is this document for? 

Counsel for Piaintiffs—That is a copy of the 
total number of cases deposited. We got it copied 
at the warehouse of the Kencho, 

Counsel for Defendant—There are some slight 
mistakes in it. 

The Judge—Is there any mistake i 
of cases? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

The Judge—Do you mean to say that it cannot 
be considered an exact copy of the document in 
the Kencho? 

Counsel for Defendant—There are some correct 
items, but others are incorrect, 

The Judge—How these mistakes arise I can- 
not quite understand myself, Now, for instance, 
what is the total number of cases imported by the 
Anglo American ? 

wounsel for Defendant—The number of cases 
imported by the Anglo American is correct, but 
those by the Milverton are stated in the Kencho’s 
Books to be 64,312, and by the Calypso 32,504 
cases, I mentioned these differences before. 

Counsel for Plaintiff—Was the total number by 
the Anglo American 35,241 cases? 

Counsel for Defendant—Yes. 

The Judge—How have you ascertained the 
number imported by the Afilverton ? 

Counsel for Defendant—That is the total num- 
ber of cases received at first, but it is not the 
uumber mentioned in the application for deposit. 

The Judge—Then does the number of cases de- 
posited differ sometimes from the number of cases 
imported P 

Counsel for Defendant—They are often different. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs (presenting a document 
to the Judge)—From that open page to where a 
page is doubled in the middie is document No. 2. 

The Judge—What evidence does it contain ? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—It shows the total num- 
ber of cases sold and delivered to various Japanese 
merchants, but for which we have not yet received 
payment. 

The Judge—Are these figures the market price 
at the time of concluding the contracts, or simply 
those of the agreements? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—The agreements. 

The Judge—Then do you make these agree- 
ments without regard to the market price? 

Counsel for Piaintiffs—They are the market 
prices. 

The Judge—As the market price may vary 
sometimes, the price for the lost cases must be 
valued at the price prevailing at the time they 
were lost. Is it not so? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I must explain to you 
fully from the beginning. Before answering any 
question on that document, I must ask you to 
luok at the document I presented to you first. 
(Here the Judge put several questions in regard 
to various dates, and the Counsel for Plaintiffs 
teplied by giving the names of ships by which 
certain cases were imported.) 

Counsel for Defendant—From among the fi 
gures contained in document No. 2, can Counsel 
for Plaintiffs state how many cases from certain 
lots have been lost? 

The Assistant Judge—We are now ascertaining 
the market price? 

Counsel for Defendant—If the number of cases 
lost is uncertain, I don’t see how you can estimate 
their market value, 

The Assistant Judge—No, no. We ate only 
ascertaining the relative market price at differen 
times, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—In the account-book you 
will see the number is stated to be 1,700 cases. 

Counsel for Defendant—But this does not ex 
plain anything to me. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—It is very plain, 

Counsel for Defendant—L wish to ask another 
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questtion, These is a name, Shin Ketchin, 
ment No, 2, lio is he? 
Counsel for Plaintiffs—He is a banto. 





Counsel for Defendant—A banto of whom? 

Counsel for Plaintiff——Of plainuffs. 

Counsel for Defendant—You say that he is 
only a bento, and yet he is authorized to conclude 
that kind of Wansaction, Ts itnot 50? 

Counsel for Piaintiff—Yes 

The Judge—You have expla 
2. Where is document No 3? 

Counsel for Plaintiff—— Document No, 3 is taken 
from the bottom lines of the same book from which 


em No. 2 is compiled. 








ned document No. 





Judge—What does it show? 








Counsel for Plaintiffs—It shows the total num- 
ber of cases we received. 

‘The Judge—Do you mean the deposited cases 
which were re-delivered to the firm ? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Yes. 

The Judge—Then if you deduct this number 
from the total number deposited, whatever remains 
is the number of cases lost ? 3 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes, You will see—(pre- 
senting a paper)—in this document that the de- 
livered cases are entered at the bottom; those 
cases that were not delivered are lost. 

The Judge—Does Counsel for Defendant ac- 
knowledge this? 

Counsel for Defendant—No. 

Counsel for Piaintiffs—I have only shown Coun- 
sel for Defendant the entries of cases imported by 
the Anglo American : but there are others. 

The Assistant Judge—If they are of a similac 
nature will not one suffice? 

Counsel for Plaintiff—They ave of a similar 
description, 

The Judge (Exhibiting a document to counsel 
for Plaintiffs) —What is this? 

Counsel for Plaintifi—That is a translation of 
the minutes of the investigation held at the Chinese 
Consulate, where we sued our banto for doing 
various things for which he had no authority, and 
he confessed to them all. It bears the seal of the 
Chinese Consulate, His name is Shin Ketchin, 

, ithe Judge—He was a banto. Was Akew under 
him 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Yes, 

The Assistant Judge—Does Counsel for Defen- 
dant acknowledge this document marked No. 4? 

Counsel for Defendant—I acknowledge the fact 
only. 

‘The Judge—Then do you decline to acknowledge 
that the man has made such confession ? 

Counsel for Defendant—Quite so. 

The Judge (to counsel for Defendant)—Your 
documents are so simple that I shall examine 
them all at once. 

Counsel for Defendant—No, 1 to No. 5; No. 
6 still requires explanatio 

The Judge—Very well, explain from No. 1. 

Counsel for Defendant—Document No. 1 shows 
the manner in which kerosene oil cases are de- 
posited—through applications made by the owner 
of the goods ; and of those applications many bear 
the names of Chinamen alone. 

The Judge—And No. 2? 

Counsel for Defeudant—No. 2 shows the quan- 
tity of cases received by the official at the ware- 
house who, having counted the number, gives 
receipts for the same. This is the most important 
document, either in receiving or delivering ; for 
without it no delivery is made. 

The Judge—Who signs such documents 

Counsel for Defendant—The Official who has 
e of the warehouse, 
he Judge—What evidence does that docu- 
ment furnish in the present case? 

Counsel for Defendamt—If a portion of deposited 
goods is delivered, then the number is 1ecorded on 
the original receipt, and this is returned to the 
owner; and if another portion is required, then 
the owner must present the original teceipt, as a 
check ; and when the whole amount has been de- 
livered the receipt is given back to the Warehouse 
official altogether. Therefore, these receipts are 
most important as showing that the deposited 
goods aie all delivered. 

‘The Judge—What is document No. 3. 

Counsel for Plaintiff—It contains applications 
sent by the owner of deposited goods requesting 
delivery of such deposits. Some of them are signed 
by Chinese, while others have European signatures. 
Thus itshows that the signatures on applications 
vary greatly. 
he Judge—What is No. 4 then P 

Counsel for Defendant—That only shows how 
many different kinds of signatures were used by 
the plaintiffs. 

The Judge—Then documents No. 3 and No. 4 
together exhibit the facts of the case ? 
ounsel for Defendant-—Yes ; as I said just now. 
fe Judge—What is No. 5? 

Counsel for Defendant—Lc furnishes some in 
stances in which firms, other than that of the 
plaintiffs, always allow their Chinese employ és to 
make the deposits and take delivery of goods, In 
short, it shows that such is a common practice in 
Yokohama, 

The Judge—It proves then, that according to 
common usage Chinamen are authorised to deposit 
or take delivery of goods? 

Counsel for Defendent—Exactly so. 

The Judge—What is Nu 6? 

Coutisel for Detendant—It is an answer received 
fom the Chinese Consulate to our Governor's ins 
quiry as to the suit instituted by the plaintiffs. As 
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that their Chinese were responsible for the loss. 
Such being the case, it is only on very vague 
grounds that the plaintiffs now sue the defendant. 
That document proves these facts. 

The Judge—Was the suit against the Chinese a 
civil suit? 

Counsel for Defendant—Ves. 

The Judge—What kind of suit was it ? 

Counsel for Defendant—I know nothing about 
it beyond was is stated in that petition, a transla- 
tion of which is appended. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—We do not acknowledge 
document No. 1. 

The Judge—Did you say you do not acknow- 
ledge it? 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—Yes. 
No. 2? 

The Judge—The process of delivery. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—That we acknowledge. 

The AssistantJudge—Acknowledge, did you say? 

Counsel for Plaintifis—Yes. We don’t acknow. 
ledge No.3; aud in No. 4 the first three ames 
we acknowledge, but not the following three. 

In Judge—Then you don’t acknowledge any 
Chinese signatures. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—No. 5 and No. 6 we 
don't acknowledge. No. 6 is not the original 
document, so we cannot say whether the original 
is the same or not. 

Counsel for Defendant—If the original is requ 
ed, I can get it from the Chinese Consulate; but 
this is a copy of the one sent to us from the Con- 
sulate, and bears the seal of the Consulate. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—That document is only 
just presented, and we do tit know whether there 
was such an enquiry or not; therefore we cannot 
acknowledge i 

The Judge—Counsel for defendant asked leave 
just now to introduce some witnesses—for what 
purpose does he require their testimony. 

Counsel for Defendant—I should like to call the 
official who keeps the warehouse, and receives and 
delivers the goods, to ascertain from him the 
identity of the various signatures used by the 
plaintiffs’ firm, and other matters relating to them. 

The Assistant Judge—I think you can prove 
all those things. 

Counsel for Defendant—But I never was in 
charge af the warehouse. 

The Assistant Judge—Very well then, call him. 

Counsel for Defendant—He is in the Court. 

The Assistant Judge—It seems to me, on second 
thoughts, that it is not for the purpose of stating 
any facts in the case that you call him, so I fail to 
see any necessity for his appearance. 

‘The Judge—As his statement does not assume 
the naiure of evidence, at this stage, don’t you 
think it unnecessary to call him? 

Counsel for Defendant—It is not very important, 
as it can be stated in the pleadings. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I wish to state some facts 
concerning the indemnity, which must be taken 
into account. ‘The interest on the money is 7 per 
cent. per annum, and the premium of insurance 
required for explosives is 2 per cent. This 2 per 
cent. is agreed upon by the foreign merchants in 
Yokohama, Thus, 9 per cent. interest to the time 
of delivery will be asked for. 

The Judge—Do you agree to that. 

Counsel for Defendant—No. 

The Judge—Very well, we will proceed with 
the pleadings now. Counsel for plaintiffs please 
open for your side. 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—As the present case is 
very complicated, and has taken several months to 
investigate, I shall, in order to render it at all 
intelligible, have to go into it from the very begin- 
ning. First, I desire to explain the system of the 
management of kerosene oil in Japan. According 
to the Regulations expressly “provided, we are 
compelled to store all imported kerosene oil in 
warehouses built and managed by the Government. 
According to Art. IT of the Regulations, we have 
to present an application for its reception—the 
form of which is shown in the document marked 
“AT When the goods are deposited the official 
in charge of the warehouse issues a receipt for them, 
In accordance with Art. IID. of the said Regula- 
tions, When any of the gouds are sold, the owner 
sends in a delivery order signed by himself, and 
the original receipt accompanies it. Such is the 
process gone through when depositing or deliver 
ing kerosene. ‘The present suit concerns a certain 
number of cases of kerosene imported by plaintiffs 
by the Anglo American, Calypso, and Milverton. 
‘They were landed at the Customs’ jetty, and then 
were cartied to the Government's explosives’ ware- 
house for storage. There isnot the slightest doubt 
as to the depositing of the cases there, and the 
Kencho, the defendant, acknowledges this fact. 
There has been, however, some dispute as to the 
number of cases so deposited, but the Kencho has 
already acknowledged ninety per cent. of the num= 
ber which we have stated. Document . I was 
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copied at the Kencho by Mr. Edwards, who isnow 
Court. When he went to make these copies the 
Kencho treated him with all courtesy, and lent him 
the original book, at the same time instructing an 
official to assist him, with whom Edwards alter- 
wards read over what he had copied. Do. 
cument No. § was copied ina similar manner; 
but I dare say the the Kencho is not over 
pleased at our putting in of these documents 
as evidence. If they are correct the number of 
cases deposited by plaintiffs is much greater than 
we can now account for, That is to say, these 
papers put the total of the cases at 132,006, but our 
certified figures show 128,285 cases only. There 
is some slight difference in our totals, but as I 
have said before, it is quite plain that the defen- 
dant received every case imported by the three 
ships; and the Kencho also acknowledge that they 
received such cases, and that they belonged to 
Mourilyan, Heinmann & Co, and to no other fim. 
Now we will turn our attention to the delivery of 
these goods. Document marked No. 5, which was 
copied from the orignal in the Kencho by Ed- 
wards, will show plainly at the exhibition of whose 
signatures the goods were delivered. No doubt 
defendant is placed in an awkward position, and 
his reply is therefore somewhat undecided. At 
fiest I thought he was going to acknowledge th 
document, with the signatures therein, to becorrect, 
but I was mistaken, for in the end he refused to 
answer any questions put upon it. at he ace 
knowledged in a previous examination that there 
were some delivery-orders signed by Chinese, and 
some the signatures on which were writen in pen- 
cil, while others neither bore the stamp of the fim 
hor the name of the ship. ‘Thus far he has him. 
self confessed ; yet, what did he say in answer to 
questions concerning this document, No. 5? He 
declared that there was no necessity to acknow- 
ledge it, so he refused to answer any questions 
based on its facts. Whether our questions were 
important or notis plain enough. As I said before, 
the total number of cases deposited by the plaintiffs, 
and the number stated to have been delivered on. 
those orders correspond, and therefore some persons 
might infer that document No. 5 was drawn up by 
plaintiffs for their own convenience. But such can 
hot possibly be the case, for each delivery order 
bears its date, and no one can invent the dates 
or such a number of cases as shall correspond with 
the check or tally poxsessed by the Kencho. My 
argument shows plainly that document No. 5 was 
copied at the Kencho from the original delivery- 
orders. What did the defendant say in reply? 
He said that he did not know anything about it, 
or that he refused to answer. Now, according to 
Art. ILL, of the Code of Civil Procedure, such 
a refusal is considered to be a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of the charge. Therefore, [ may conclude, 
that the defendant acknowledges that he delivered 
the goods to the Chinese who had signed the de- 
livery-orders. Now the second question is, whether 
the Chinese who signed those orders possessed any 
authority to do so or not. This is the most im 
portant question of all, and the defendant is also 
aware of its importance, so he argues against it, 
and in doing so indirectly acknowledges that he de- 
livered the goods to the Chinese who signed the de- 
livery orders, Whether the a Chinaman has a right 
to represent his firm or not was made plain by the 
evidence of the daily practice of merchants in 
Yokohama. By the evidence given by Mr. Middle- 
ton itis clearly proved that no merchant authorises 
any Chinaman in his employ to discharge respon- 
sible duties of his own motion, This rule is so 
common that any firm Yokohama will affirm 
the statement Tnow have made. If the common 
usage alone is not sufficient to prove its validit 
Timust draw your attention to the method of ap. 
pointing authorised representatives. They are of 
two kinds : one person is authorised by receiving 
a power of attotney in writing, and another is 
ppointed by verbal contract, The former method 
only resorted to when the matter is of very great 
mportance ; as for instance, when a head par tier in 
a firm, on leaving the country, appoints some one 
todischargeall his business duties for himduring his 
absence, As one of the witnesses stated, no power 
of attorney is needed for a person to be authorised 
to sign delivery-orders, Tt is not used even in 
commissioning a clerk to draw money from the 
bank, Such being the case, it is absurd to say 
that any man who is authorized to sign delivery- 
orders must notify the fact to the Kencho ot 
advertise it in the local papers. Not only ina 
case like the present, but in various other cases, a 
man may be authorized to sign documents for the 
firm, and following common usage, it is not neces- 
say for him to notify the to fact the public—rather 
must those who doubt his authority inquire into 
the facts and be definitely assured of them, 
They are responsible to themselves in the matter, 
Such is the case in the present suit, The plaint 
authorized X. and Y to sign kerosene delivery- 
























































































orders, and if the Kencho doubted their power to 
do soit was the duty of the Kencho to enquire into 
the facts, Therefore we hold the Kencho respon- 
sible for believing these Chinese and accepting 
their signatures. It is the common usage in Yo: 
kohama, and every foreign firm is ready to express 
the same opinion. Well now, to whose signatures 
were those deposited kerosene cases delivered? It 
has been proved that the signatures were those of 
Akew, Alai, Shin-Ketchin, and others. No doubt 
the Kencho believed that these men were properly 
authorized. But to believe such a thing against 
the common usage of the port is sheer negligence 
on the part of the Kencho, It is this which con- 
stitutes the ground of cur suit for wrongful de- 
livery. The defendant acknowledges the confes- 
sion of the Chinese, at the Chinese Consulate, that 
they tore up the delivery-orders signed by Edwa:ds 
and other Western employées of the firm, and 
prepared different orders to which they signed their 
own names. I h Lo mention another instance of 
negligence on the part of the Kencho. There was 
a delivery order on which no signature was writ 
ten, except the stamp of the firm. The defendant 
said that the goods were delivered by virtue of that 
stamp being upon the paper. But that stamp has 
no value atall, In every document the signature 
alone is of the greatest importance; and without a 
signature nothing is valid. The stamp under a 
person’s signature is simply to show that that 
person represents such firm and nothing more. On 
the other hand, if there is only a signature with- 
out astamp denoting the name of the firm, the 
Kencho can be charged with wrongfully delivering 
goods to some individual who has no authority to 
sign the name of the firm. If a stranger were 
suddenly to come to the warehouse and say that 
he represented Mourilyan, Heinmann & Co., would 
he be believed at once? ‘The defendant may urge 
that the Chinese signed several orders on differ- 
ent occasions ; but that is an untenable argu- 
ment, for mere repetition cannot and does not 
endue anyone with authority if he has never pos- 
sessed such authority. Again, it is argued that 
certain portions of the goods delivered were re- 
ceived by the plaintifis, therefore the defendant 
cannot be held responsible for the loss. But, as I 
have said before, that does not alter the nature of 
the act, which was criminal to begin with, We 
may in the present case, if the money is refunded, 
not care to institute a further suit. But s 
ly, if one discovers any wrong that has been 
done against him without his knowledge, he may 
sue for its remedy. I will conclude my general 
pleading now, and in conclusion must repeat, once 
more, that as we are compelled by the Prefectural 
Government to store our kerosene oil in their 
warehouse, so the responsibility of its proper de- 
livery to the right person rests on the Prefectural 
Government and on no other. We demand an 
indemnity for the number of cases lost, as we are 
utterly unable to ascertain to whom’ they were 
sold, the transaction taking place solely between 
the Chinese and the Kencho. We only know that 
those cases were deposited in the Kenclo’s ware- 
house, and that we did not issue any order to the 
defendant to deliver them. Therefore, whichever 
way the argument may be twisted, the responsibi- 
lity must rest on the defendant, and consequent 
ly the plaintiffs are entitled to an indemuity for 
their loss, 

AU3.50 pan. the Court adjourned for 30 minutes, 

The Court resumed at 4.30 pm. and Mr. Mitsu 
hashi, Counsel for defendant, addressed the bench 
as follow: 

Counsel for Defendant—The learned Counsel 
for the plaintiffs has argued his case very cleverly 
and divided the subject into many branches, T 
wish now to lay before you the facts of the case 
for our side, aid will do so briefly, as [ think a 
mere statement of them will suffice for the present 
- [do not intend to waste much of your time. 
The first subject [have to dwell upon in reply is 
the statement made by Counsel for plaintiffs, that 
they are compelled to store in our warehouse all 
large quantities of kerosene oil imported to this 
country, It is true that such is the case, but for 
what purpose is such a regulation enforced? [tis 
for the sole purpose of preserving the safety of 
Yokohama, for which the Government is held ree 
sponsible, The amount of keroseng imported into 
this country is increasing very tapidly, and the 
Government must be prepared to store it directly 
on artival, as no private individual may store it in 
any quantity. ‘The Governmeut spent: much mo- 
ney last year in building some new warehouses 
for explosives, but, as they are not always 
full, no profit can possibly be realised fiom 
their rent. It is for the welfare of the people 
tesiding in Yokohama that we take charge of 
this kerosene and the responsibility is very 
greatindeed, Now we will turn our atiention to 
the present suit, As I havesaid before, it is not 


necessary to store every case of ke: ted, 
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nor is it necessary that all the cases imported 
should be mentioned in the application for deposit. 
Because the owner of the cases may complete 
transactions for their sale while they are still in 
the hands of the Customs for inspection. In that 
case those which are sold will be transferred to the 
buyers and taken away, and only the remaining 
stock will be sent to the government warehouse. 
Upon arrival at the warehouse some official in 
charge of the place will examine the number of 
cases, and then give a receipt for them to the 
owner. If the goods belong toa firm the receipt 
will be addressed to that fim. And in accordance 
with Art. XL. of Regulations for explosives, the or 

al receipt must be presented with the delivery 
order whenever the owner wishes to receive back 
any goods. If the goods are delivered in install- 
ments the number must be written on the back of 
the original receipt, and returned to the depositor, 
and when the whole have been delivered the 
deposit receipt must be returned to the official who 
issued it. This receipt is of great importance, but 
the signatures on the delivery orders are not so 
carefully observed,—for without the original re- 
ceipt no kerosene can be delivered. As long as the 
receipt isin the hands of the depositor we have 
the responsibility of delivering the goods in ex- 
change, and as soon as it passes into our posses- 
sion we kuow that the goods have all been properly 
delivered. The importance attaching to the re- 
ceipts may be seen by the express provision laid 
down about them in Ait. V. of the Regulations. 
(At this point the Regulations, duly maiked, were 
handed to the Judges.) ‘The plaintiffs received 
back all the cases deposited in exchange for their 
receipts, but now they claim that certain cases 
of kerosene were wrongfully delivered. I fail 
to see the reason for it. Even if we allow 
that those delivery-orders are also of great im- 
portance, it has been shown that they are all 
signed by Edwards, Paterson, Piggot, and some 
Chinese in the firm’s employ. “They say that some 
are valid while others are invalid, but how can the 
Kencho distinguish between them? If they say 
that Edwards is the only man authorized to sign 
them, then those signed by Paterson and Piggot 
will also be invalid, but their argument runs other- 
wise. They say that the orders signed by European 
employés of the firm are valid, but those signed by 
the Chinese alone are invalid. Did they ever notify 
such a fact to the Kencho before ? No. So far as the 
Kencho knows, if the one is valid the other must 
be valid too. Besides, according to the common 
usage in Yokohama, Chinese often represent their 
foreign firms in the transaction of business, and no. 
distinction is made between the European employé 
and the Chinese. But this is not an important 
point in the present case. The provision in the 


Regulations simply says that a signature (BE 23) 
is required on delivery-orders or on applications. 
That signature, in the present case, is neither that 
of Edwards nor of the,Chinese, but of Mourilyan, 
Heinmann and Co, Therefore, so long as that name 
is on the delivery-order,—whether it is counter- 
signed by Edwards or Piggot, matters not,—we 
have to deliver the goods. Counsel for plaintiffs 
put great stress on the evidence given by Mr. 
Middleton, but Mr. Middleton himself stated that 
kerosene oil forms only a small portion of his busi- 
short an additional branch, as it were, of his 
trading connection, threfore his methods alone can- 
not be considered the common usage in Yokohama, 
Tregret that I was not allowed to bring forward my 
witnesses, because they could have made statements 
entirely contrary to those given by Mr. Middleton, 
That is to say, they could have proved to your 
satisfaction that the practice in Yokohama ts to 
allow a Chinese employé to act as ageut for the 
firm by which he is employed, and to conclude 
various business Wansactions, In the plaintff’s firm 
their Chinese were authorized to complete transac- 
tions with Japanese merchants, and.to issue, on 
behalf of the firm, receipts for money received, 
Again, Counsel for plaintiffs said that some del 
very orders were written in pencil, and so on, 
Bui, as [ stated before, the pencil used was not an 
ordinary one, but one that serves the purpose of 
copying-ink. Counsel for plaintiffs also argued at 
length about my refusal to acknowledge document 
No. 5 as a genuine copy of the original, I grant 
that we received a number of cases imported by 
the Anglo American and other ships; but the rea 
son of my telusal to acknowledge that document as 
a tiue copy was that as the platutiffs did not know 
which postions of certain cargoes were wrongfully 
delivered, his questions would be very vague, there- 
fore I refused to answer any of them, as Icould not 
tell to which portions he might be referring. Be- 
sides, the dates and the number of cases mentioned 
in that document differ considerably from ours. 
If he had simply asked whether we lad ever de 
livered yonds on presentation of delivery-orders 
signed by Chinese, I would have been quite ready 
lo answer yes, but his other questions were too 
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vague, Again, Counsel for plaintiffs said that the 
responsibility of finding out who were the persons 
properly authorized to sign the delivery-orders de- 
volved upon the Kencho, Such a statement is ab- 
surd. The Kencho has always regarded its receipt 
as the most important proof of ownership and au 
thority; and to whoever brought that receipt we 
were always ready to deliver goods. Besides, we 
have applications for deposit signed by Chinese 
only. Those the plaintiffs recognize as valid. 
Then they must acknowiege the delivery-orders 
signed by the Chinese as being valid too. Whe 
thera person is properly authorized or not we cannot 
possibly tell, for as one of the witnesses said, no 
notice is given of such fact tothe Kencho nor is it ad 
vertised in the papers. Ifa firm only authorizes A. 
and not B, or C, that fact should be duly notified 
for the benefit of persons dealing with them, Sure- 
ly it is only natural for the defendant to presume 
that if one is authorized others have the same 
power too, if no intimation to the contrary is 
brought to his notice. In short, since Chinese can 
sign the applications for deposit it may reason- 
ably be taken for granted that he can sign the 
delivery orders too, Even if it is considered that 
he is without that power, that does not depreciate 
the strength of our pleading, for the most im- 
portant document in these transactions is ou: 
teceipt, when that receipt is produced we deliver 
the amount of goods mentioned upon it. Thus 
upon defendant lies no responsibility whatever, 
whether the cases were lost subsequently or not. 
As [ fail to see that there was any wrongful deli- 
very in this case, I don’t think I need detain 
you any longer or dwell upon the differences 
in the number of cases as stated by either side ot 
their alleged value. I will therefore now conclude, 
and in doing so must repeat that, as the delivery 
of the cases was properly managed the defendant 
has no responsibility for_any subsequent loss, and 
therefore there is no obligation on him to pay any 
indemnity. 

Counsel for Plaintifis—In the course of the 
pleading of the learned Counsel for the defence I 
hoticed that he said that the Kencho regarded its 
receipt as the most important document, and that 
the application for delivery might be signed by 
any person, But such a statement would make 
the merchants who deposit goods in the Govern- 
ment warehouse place very little confidence in 
the Kencho declaration of their safety or sale 
keeping. Even if the receipt was brought in, surely 
there would be no delivery of goods if the delivery 
order was not properly signed? Surely the defend 
ant does not say that, even without any d@fivery- 
order, so long as thereceipt is shown, delivery of 
the goods would be made? Besides, the Kencho 
knows very well who are the persons authorized 
to sign these documents, so that if some strange 
signature is upon any order presented to them they 
should ascertain whether the person is authorized to 
signor not. For one cannot take,and does not take, 
the unsupported statement of any strange indivi 
dual. Besides, the Kencho can always ask a firm 
whether they wish to receive delivery of all the goods 
deposited. The plaintifis always signed proper 
delivery-orders, and naturally imagined that every 
thing was all right. The negligence is on the part 
of the defendant only, and arises from his de- 
livering the goods to the Chinese without enquiring 
whether they were properly authorized to sign 
delivery orders or not, Even if fault was on both 
sides, the error of the Kencho must be considered 
the greater, For if the Kencho had been a little 
more cautioas in their manner of business no such 
great loss could possibly have been sustained by: 
the plaintiffs, As we consider the loss was simply 
due to culpable negligence on the part of the de 
fendant, it is ouly natural for us to demand com- 
pensation. Counsel for defendant said that many 
people signed those delivery orders. Well, we 
did not state that we had authorized one individual 
ouly ; what we did say was, that to those who pos 
sessed no authority for receiving them no goods 
should have been delivered. In other words, the 
goods may only be delivered to persons who are pro 
petly authorized. Again, Counsel for defendant said 
that the plaintiffs were unable to state exactly 
what portions of certain cargoes were lost, Lhave 
said before that plaintiffs know that the loss oc- 
curs among goods imported by the three mentioned 
ships only, and that the number of cases deliver ed 
corresponds with those deposited. Our accounts, 
which we put in, contain the number of cases that 
were propeily delivered, what remains over were 
delivered to the Chinese. [don’t see that there is 
any necessity to find out when those lost were 
delivered, Again, the dejendant said that there 
have been some applications for deposit signed by 
Chinese. But since the defendant received the 
goods knowing that they belonged to the plain 
Uiffy the matter was quite in order, To re eive 
delivety-orders signed by the Chinese and act 
upon them is quite a different affair, however. 
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Surely the right to pay money into the bank is 
different from that of drawing money? — In 
Europe little boys are often commissioned to 


pay money into a bank, but they are never au 
thorized to draw it out. So long as the Kencho 
received the goods knowing them to be the pro- 
perty of the plaintiffs, it did not matter who signed 
the deposit note. We instituted a suit against the 
Chinese in the Chinese Consulate, and obtained 
their confession that they had received the kerosene. 
Knowing this for the first time we proceeded to 
mivestigate into the matter, and found that the 
delivery-orders were signed in their names. ‘Then 
we brought the present suit, as upon the Kencho 
lies the responsibility of delivering the cases to 
non-authorized persons. Whether to demand an 
indemnity from persons who stole the cases or from 
the persons who delivered them wrongfully is I 
think the right of the proprietor to decide. 

Counsel for Defendant—In my address for the 
defence I ouly said that the Kencho does not re- 
yard the delivery order as a thing of much import- 
ance. I did not say that the Kencho may deliver 
goods without a delivery-order, for such would be 
a violation of the Regulations. No delivery was 
made on a delivery-order alone, or in the absence 
of the original receipt. Again, according to the 
statement of the official who has been in charge of 
the warehouse ever since 1886, the goods were de- 
livered many a time on the signature of Chinese 
only. Such being the case he naturally thought 
that though the signatures of European employ és 
changed often, Akew and Alai who signed various 
delivery orders, did so with an authority unchanged. 
Some argument on document No. § took place 
just now. Well, defendant, I may say, is 
ready to give any answers if plaintiffs will state 
plainly on what dates so many cases were delivered, 
and out of which consignment so many were au- 
thorised to be delivered, or what number from the 
remainder were wrongfully delivered, Unless 
such clear questions are put I fail to see the neces- 
sity for answering queries on document No. 5 
No doubt when we received those goods we were 
aware that they belonged to the plaintiffs, and as 
we also considered that the Chinamen who depo- 
sited them were empowered to take delivery, we de- 
livered the oil to them. Document No. 6 concerns 
the corifession of those Chinese in the Chinese 
Consulate, but, as Counsel for plaintiffs did not 
mention it in his pleading I did not think it ne- 
cessary to say anything upon the subject. All I 
wish to say about it now is, that the plaintiffs in- 
stituted a suit against the Chinese first, and it was 
not till its conclusion that they brought the pre- 
sent action against the defendant, 

Counsel for Plaintiffs—I wish to remark, further, 
that the Kencho is very careless in delivering de- 
posited kerosene. The defendant says that so 
long as Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. is stamped on 
the delivery order he delivers the goods to the 
bearer. But there were some orders which were 
signed in red pencil while others were written in 
blue pencil. The present case is as if a man de- 
posited some money for me in some bank in my 
name, and then went and drew it out in his owa 
name; afterwards, when I wished to draw the mo- 
ney, Tam told that it was paid outto the man who 
had paid the money into the bank for me! 

Counsel for Delendamt—I think the mistake 
arose from the want of management in plaintiffs 
office. If the receipts we gave had been properly 
looked after, and the numbers upon them checked, 
no loss could have arisen, But the plaintiffs left 
these most important documents in the hands of 
their Chinese employés, and we are informed that 
when some money was wanted the receipts were 
taken to a bank, and an advance of money was 
asked upon them on, fact was known to us, 
owing to the clerks of the bank coming to enquire 
at the Kencho as to the genuineness of the receipts. 
Isit any wonder then, that as these important docu: 
ments were left in the hands of the Chinese for two 
or three years without any enquiry being made 
asto them condition such a mistake should have 
risen? It is, in short, a gross piece of negligence 
on the part of the plaintiffs, therefore they ought to 
be held responsible for it. 

This closed the pleadings, and the Court rose at 
5.20 p.m. 
























































‘The latest meteorological eccentricity reported 
from America is a shower of fish. Wisconsin was 
the favoured locality, The storm lasted for fifteen 
minutes, and when it had passed the ground. was 
covered with fish, 

In recent experiments on the action of metals 
on india tuber, copper has proven the most de- 
letetious, Platinum, palladium, aluminum, and 
lead act but slightly; magnesium, zine, cadanius 
cobalt, nickel, tron, ‘chromium, tin, arsenic, an 
mony, bismuth, silver and gold, not at all, Some 
metallic salls—including saits of copper and nitrate 
of silver—ace very destructive. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK- 
ING CORPORATION. 


perce - 

The following is the fifty-fourth report of the 
court of directors to the ordinary half-yearly gene- 
ral meeting of shareholders to be held at the City 
Hall, Hongkong, on Saturday, the 2oth inst., at 
noon — 


To THe PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANG- 
Hat BANKING CORPORATION. 

GentLemEen,—The directors have now to submit to you 
a general statement of the affaicsof the banle, and balance- 
sheet for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1892. 

‘The net profits for that period, including $30,995.58 ba- 
lance brought forward from last account, paying all charges, 
deducting interest paid and due, amount to $763,590.21. 

It is with much regret that the directors have to recom- 
mend the withdrawal of $3,000,000 from the reserve fund 
to credit of profit and loss account. ‘This sum added to 
$124,236.88 talven from the profits of the working account 
is required to make up a total of $3,124,236.88 to be placed 
to contingent account in order to provide fully for bad and 
doubtful accounts. The reserve fund will then stand at 
$3,300,000. 

‘After malcing these transfers and deducting remunera- 
tion to directors there remains for appropriation $629,353.3 
out of which the directors recommend a dividend of one 
pound per share, which will absorb $355,555.55. 

‘The difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at 
which the dividendis declared, and 2s. 108d., the rate of the 
day, amounts to $202,989.90. 

‘The balance $7c,807.90 to be carried to new profit and 
loss account. 











DIRECTORS. 
Mr. St. C. Michaelsen, Mr. L. Poesnecker, and the 
Honourable J. J. Keswick ‘having resigned on leaving the 
, the directors have invited Mr. J. J. Bell-Irving, 
farl Jantzen, and Mr. Julius Cramer'to join the board, 
which appointments require confirmation at this meeting. 
Mr. T.E, Davies has been appointed Chairman, and Me, 
H. Hoppius Deputy-Chairman for the current year. 
AUDITORS. 

The accounts have been audited by Mr. A. G. Wood and 
Mr. 5. G. Bird, who were elected at the general meeting 
of shareholders on 2sth June last+ 

T. E. Davies, Chairman, 

Hongkong, 2nd August, 1892. 

Anstaact or Assets aNp Liantitigs, gott June, to. 















LIABILITIES, os 
Paid-up capital... se +1 10,000,080.00 
Reserve fund.j.1..s.0« '6,300,000.00 

insurance account '250,000.00 





“$6,686, 1oa.05 


circulation 
100, 562,865.65 











107,381,967.70 


Bills payable ‘including, drafts on London bankers 
‘and short sight drawings on London office against 
pments) .. 


bills receivable and bullion a! 
Profit and loss account .. ... 





149280)507.80 
"793,599 33 








ASSETS. 





Be es 
171951, 506.84 





200,920, 2 pet cent, Consol: 
Bicclce, sper cents Indian Government Ster- 
ing Loan 
‘The above lodged with the Bank of England as 
wapectal Londen reserve 
Bills discounted, loan and cred 
Bills receivable 
Bank premises 
Dead stock 








1,688 
$4,845,206 32 
63n361,$05.47 
3y0911328,39 
see 138,542.90 


$238,846 ,065.75 


























Prorit axp Loss Acoust, gor June, 1892. 
Dr. © 





To amounts written off: 





Remuneration to directors ... 410,000.00 
To dividend account -— 
£4 per share on 80,000 shares=s#80,000 at 4/6... 388,585.85 
‘To dividend adjustment account :— 
Difference in exchange between 4/6, the rate at 
which the dividend is declared, and a/rof, the 
current rate of the day sscenve 202,989.90 
‘To contingent account :— 
‘Amount set aside to meet losses 34194,236.88 
To balance carried forward to next 70,807.90 








$_3,763,590.23 





ce. ee 
By balance of undivided profits, sist De- $c. 
cember, 1897 30,996.58 





By amount of net profts for the six months 
ending joth June, 1892, after deducting 
all expenses and interest paid and due, 732,993 65 
——— _ %6s.s00:23 
By amount transferred from reserve fund, 3,0¢0,200.00 





# 3.763,59.23, 


Reserve Fuxp. $c 
To amount transferred to profit and loss account ... 3,0¢0,000,¢6 
To balance : tenneetis 3.3°0 000.00 





8 6,302,000.90 





By balance, sxst December, 1895 .... 
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Photographs of the sky, including all stars down 
to the fourteenth mage 











de, are now being made 
at 18 places—Paris, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Algiers, 
Greenwich, Rome, Catania, Helsingfors, Potsdam, 
Oxford, San Fernando, Tacubaya, Santiago, 
La Plata, Rio Janeiro, the Cape, Sydney, and 
Melbourne. 
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THE MASON CASE. 


msgs 

This morning’s Shenpao, says the Shanghai 
Mercury of the 4th inst., contains the text of a 
despatch addressed by the Chinese Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s, to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, on the Mason case, The following is a very 
free translation of the document, which is dated 
from Paris, February 11th, 1892 :— 


Tue Cuingse Minister to THe Court or Sr. 
James's, Hsten Fu-cu'fne, to THe Marauis 
or Sa.tseury, Minister or Forgion Arvairs. 

In the ninth moon last year the Chinese Mini- 
ster sent a despatch to the English Privy Council, 
in consequence of telegraphic advices received 
from the Tsung-li Vamén, informing hiov that a 
Foreigner employed in the Customs at Chinkiang 
had assisted the Kolaohwei by purchasing am- 
munition and firearms. This man was detected 
and arrested, and on his effects being searched 
dynamite was found in his trunks, ‘The case was 
investigated, and the man, whose name is Mason, 
was tried for having dynamite in his position, found 
guilty and sentenced for this offence, by the British 
Chief Justice at Shanghai, to g month’s imprison- 
ment with hardlabour, Immediately upon receiv- 
ing this telegraphic news, I, the Chinese Minister, 
informed you of it, On the evidence the case is a 
most serious one, and I cannot understand how the 
sentence could be so light. It is doubtful whether 
the decision was in accordance with justice. Judg- 
ing according to Chinese law, the Chinese anti- 
cipated the sentence would be a severe one, whereas 
it has proved to be exceedingly light. ‘The Chief 
Justice may not have been aware of the real 
gravily of the case; at all events he tried Mason 
simply on the charge of having dynamite in his 
possession without due regard to the attendant 
circumstances, In the Treaty between China and 
England there is a clause providing that all Eng- 
lish people residing in China shall be subject to 
English law, and dealt with by the English autho- 
ies according to English law. Mason was 
proved at the trial to be connected with the Kolao- 
hwei at the time when he was employed in the 
Chinese Customs, a position of trust and respon- 
sibility under the Chinese Government. Why, 
when he was in this position, should he associate 
himself with persons of neither lawful occupation 
hor respectability, and stic up discontent and 
sedition in China? Not only did he join the 
Kolao-hwei himself, but he persuaded other em 
employés in the Chinkiang Customs to do likewise. 
He tied to persuade the weiyuens to become 
members of this unlawful association ; he went to 
Hongkong and engaged nineteen foreigners to 
join him in the enterprise, with the intention of 
taking them up to Chinkiang to stir up rising 
against the Government among the Chinese, and 
he shipped at Hongkong 25 cases of firearms to be 
used in the rebellion. The manner in which 
these arms were packed was extremely clever ; the 
packages were most innocent looking and were 
marked with false descriptions of their contents on 
the outside. On the arvival of these arms in 
Shanghai, Mason duped the Customs authorities, 
making the officials believe that the packages con- 
tained lawful merchandise. The men he engaged 
in Hongkong followed on to Shanghai in another 
steamer and he himself brought up the dynamite, 
intending to take it on after wards to Chinkiang. He 
had in all 25 cases of arms and dynamite. From 
all this it can be easily seen that Mason committed 
not one offence, but several, aud there are several 
clauses in the Treaty by which he might be ade- 
quately punished, and I respecifully beg you to have 
the case tried over again. Mason wasonly punished 
for carrying dynamite, under the 4th clause of the 
Treaty, instead of being dealt with under the 31d 
clause, which was the proper one. In 1865 the 
English Prime Minister who revised the Treaties 
made with China and Japan, kept in mind the 
necessity of making them so that people who 
joined lawless associations organised for the pur 
pose of stirring up rebellion, could be punished 
under their provisions. Mason could have been 
charged under several of the articles of the Treaty 
with China, and why he was only prosecuted for 
having dynamite in his possession is not to be 
understood. When the Chief Justice passed 
sentence on him he remarked” that Mason’s 
crime was punishable either by a light ov a 
heavy penalty; why éid he not consider the 
case one in which he ought to inflict the most 
severe punishment? There was nothing in the 
case to entitle Mason to any leniency, especi- 
ally as it took place just at the moment whi 
the Kolao-hwei were ¢ 




































































g trouble and doing 
damage to property in China; anyone joining this 
society at such atime should be most severely 
dealt with, Another reason why he should not 


have been shown mercy is that he turned traitor 
to the Chinese Government, which employed him 


as an honest man and treated him fairly; his re- 
turn was to abuse the confidence placed in him. 
Had he confessed, as the Chinese authorities 
thought he might have done, they considered that 
some little indulgence might be shown him, but at 
the trial and throughout the whole investigation 
he stubboruly closed his mouth and refused to 
say a word. He would neither give the names 
of his accomplices nor say where he got the money 
for the armsor what they were intended for. Had 
he told everything China might now be free of 
rebels, but he would tell nothing. All he said was 
that when he joined the Kolao-hwei his intentions 
were to find out all about the association without 
taking part in the unlawful actions of the member 
but if that were so why would be not tell all he 
knewto the Chinese authorities? His story is incon- 
sistent and clearly shows that his intentions in join- 
ing the society were bad. China considers that 
the sentence passed upon him was inadequate, and 
Thope it is not too late to re-try and re-sentence 
him, and that your Excellency, when Mason's 
time expires, will have the case re-heard. The 
reason [ask that the new trial should be held in 
Hongkong is that the Shanghai Chief Justice 
should not try him again, ‘This would be in ac- 
cordance with the regulations laid down in 1865. 
China desires that Mason should be punished in 
proportion to the enormity of his crime, if for no- 
thing else, to deter other Englishmen from follow- 
g hisexample. I need not further dwell upon 
the case in detail; you know the facts quite well, 
but I tell you again it is the wish of the Chinese 
to have Mason more severely punished, Forel 

ers in China always desire to have the very best 
protection of the Chinese Government, yet they 
go and join the most dangerous association in the 
Empire. 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
SS eC aah 
[Revrer “Spectat” ro “Japan Mait.”] 


London, August 5th. 

A Russian expeditionary force has entered 
the Pamirs. The Conservative papers remark 
that this invasion is coincident with the acces- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone. 

London, August 6th. 

The Times says that England cannot treat 
the Russian advance into the Pamirs with in- 
difference, but questions the entire accuracy of 
the Russian movement reported to be directed 
against China. 

London, August 7th. 

It is believed that the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment will take place on the 2oth instant. 

Russia has formally proposed the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with Germany. 

London, August 8th. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Devon- 
shire said he required an assurance that the 
Liberals would take no steps to evacuate Egypt 
without consulting Parliament. In reply, Lord 
Herschell stated that the Liberals would con- 
tinue the foreign policy of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

London, August gth. 

Lord Herschell was incorrectly reported when 
made to say that the “ Liberals would continu” 
the foreign policy of the Marquis of. Salisbury. 
What he did say was that he hoped the polico 
of abstaining from criticism of foreign affairs 
at critical moments would be continued. 

During the debate on the Address, Mr. Go- 
schen said that the Unionists would oppose 
Home Rule to the bitter end. 

Mr. McCarthy demanded an assurance that 
Home Rule would be placed in the forefront of 
legislation ; and said if this were not done, the 
Irish would not support Mr. Gladstone. 


London, August roth. 

Mr. Gladstone has intimated that the first duty 
of Parliament will be to repeal the Coercion 
Bill; and, in regard to Home Rule, the first 
business of the House will be based upon the 
full upholding of Imperial supremacy in con- 
junction with the effectual transfer to Ireland of 
the management of her own affairs. 

Iv is said to be impossible to predict what 
position the Irish members of the House of 
Commons will take until a responsible govern- 
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CHESS. 


{All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Epitox.) 





Sotution or Prostem No. 29. 
ware. BLACK. 
I—RwWB8 1—P x Kt (ch) 
2—B to B7 mate 
ifi-K x Kt 
2—Q to R 5 mate 
2 if 1—B x P 
—B x B mate 





if1-Q x PorRxQ 
2—B to Kt 8 mate - 


Correct solution received from Scacchi, Omega, 
Ed. B., J.D., Digamma, W.H.S., J.W.E., and O. 
ik 


Proptem No. 31. 
By Dr. Gop. 


BLACK. 








wate, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 





Consultation game played at the Boston Chess 
Club by W. Steinitz against H. N. Stone, assisted 
by J. F. Barry in the first part of the game and 
H.N,. Pillsbury in the latter part. It was agreed 
that the single player should conduct the aitack 
against the Stone Ware or Boston defence of the 
Evans Gambit. The instructive notes are by Mr. 
Steinitz in N. ¥. Tribune. 


EVANS GAMBIT. 








ware. BLACK. 
W. Steinitz The Allies. 
1—Pto K4 1—PtoK4 
2—K Ktto B3 2-0 Kito Bg 
3—B to B 4 3—BioB 4 
4—PtoQ Kt4 4—Bx P 
5—PtoOB3 5—B to Q 3 (a) 
6—Castles 6—Kt to B 3 
7—PwO4 7—Castles 
8—Rto Ksq. (6) — 8—P to Rs (2) 
—O Ktto Q2 9—P x 
10—B io K a 10—P x P (e) 
11—P x B (r) u—P x Kt 
12—Q x P 12--P x P 
13—Q x P (g) 13—Kt to K sq. 
1-9 to K Kt3 14—P to O4 
15—Bto Q3 15—K to Rsq 
16—B to R3 16—R to Kt sq. 
17—P to R4 17—Q to B3 
18—QRtoQKtsq. 18—BtoB4 
19—B x B 19—-O X B 
20—R x P 20—O to Kt 3 
21—Qw Bg 21—P to B3 
22-0 0 O R4 22—R toQ Bsq. 
23—R to O 23-QtoB4 
oR to KR b 7 24—0 to 2 6 
25—PtoR5 25—Kt to K 4 (h) 
26—R X Kt (i) 26—P x R 
27—Ki x P 27—Q to Kt 8 ch. 
28—Kto R2 28—Kt to B3 
29—Kt to Kt6ch.  29—K toR2 
30—R x Kt (7) 30—R to B 2 (k) 
31—Kt to B8 ch. 31—K to R sq. 
32-O to KB4 32—R to Kt 2 
33—R x Pech. 33-P xR 
34—-O x Pch, 34—R to R2 
35—B to Kt 2 ch. 35—R to Kt 2 
36—B x Reh. 30—K to Kt sq. 


37-Ktx R 37—Resigns 


Notes (abbreviated.) 
sa Erb umented pnd praseed Oy Risneisty, “The 14a 
leaders of the Black party in the present game, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Ware and this peculiar defence has been nam- 
ed after these two players, who have adopted it in hundreds of 
(b)_The waiting attack, which was muchf‘in !favour with the 








late Capt. Mackenzie. Bees 
(c) Messrs, Stone and Ware considered this essential to this 
defence. We doubt special ability, and it is evidently con- 





trary to general principles of development. 
(d) Iitconsidered, Px P was certainly better. 

(e| For the Black allies might have now obtained on over- 

array of pawns by sacrificing the piece at once, e. &.. 

Tats TRUER Rs Re oa biog 


whel 








10 ~ Ba Pst Ki 
4j followed by P x Pand then accordingly |P to Qs of P to 
# 
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(f) Withdrawing Kt to Kt 3, or K to B sq. wi 
the adversaries another xood oppurtunity. Uf 
for pawns, and the g»me might have proceeded :_ 11 Kt to B sq. 
nKtx Ktx Kt Bx Ke:i3 Rx B, 13 PtoQ3;13 Rk 
to K Kt, 14 P to B 3, followed by Pto Q 4, 

(g: Much stronger was 14 Bto QR 





Id have given 
Vncing a piece 








h the probable con- 
te Q Kez orig. Ketek eqs 
ith an excellent attack; 14 Ox P, 14 R to K sq 

ERit6 « toK sg.16.9 to tai a7 Kok 
4p followed by Kt tu B's, with a powerful attack. 

(h) This exposes them to a powerful attack. Q to Rs would, 
however, have been insufficient to relieve them, as white woald 
Keep up pressure by Q to Q sq. followed by Q to Q 3 eventually 
in reply to Qx P. 

li) An interesting sacrifice 

j) The adverse game becomes disintegrated after this effec- 
tive move. 

() ‘There was no real remedy. If 30, . . . Bx Ri 3t 

toQ7ch, 3x RtoKta; 32 QR, and wins. The rest ex- 
plains itself, 











Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
gth August,—Shanghai and poits, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, gth 
August, —Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,911, Jacobs, roth 
August,—London via ports, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
roth August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
11th August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 














MAIL STEAMERS. 
ge A SET 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From ‘Shanghai 
Nagasald 

Kobs 






Friday, Aug, 19th, 






Saturday, Aug. 20th.* 
- Sund rth + 
2S ast} 





+ per P. & O. 
From( anada,Xe. per C.P. M, 
From Europe vid 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. pe: C. P. 





nday, Aug. 


Friday, Aug, 1gth.§ 
Sunday, Aug. 28th. 











isco on August 4th, + Ancona left Naga- 
2 Empress of India left Vancouver on 
ith French mail) left Hongkong on 


* Peru left San Fra 
saki on August roth 
August 7h, § Fangesé 
August 10th, 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, via 
Hongicong. 


perN.D. Lloyd. To-day, Aug. 13th. 





per M. M.Co, Sunday, Aug. 14th. 


perN.V.K, Tuesday, Aug. 16th, 
per Py 
per C. 
per P. i 
per U. & 


& O. Co. Saturday, Aug. 20th. 
M.Co. Monday, Aug. 29th. 
‘0, Tuesuay, Aug. goth. 
. Co, Thursday, Sept. 8th. 









For America 








LATEST SHIPPING. 





a ges 
ARRIVALS. 


Alliance (6), U.S. cruiser, Lieut.-Commander J. 
C. Rich, 6th August,—Shanghai 3oth July. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
‘Thompson, 6th August,—Otaru and ports and 
August, General —Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 
Lee, R-N-R., 7th August,—Hongkong via ports 
3oth July, Mails and General,—Fiazar & Co. 

Salatiga, German steamer, 1,639, T. Hilderbrandt, 
7th August,—Hamburg and ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 8th 
Angust,—Moji 5th August, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
oth August,—Otacu and ports sth August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
gth August,—Kobe 8th August, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
roth August;—Otaru and ports, 6tl August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Anmicitia, Norwegian steamer, 528, Jagens, 11th 
August,—Hongkong, Sugar and Molasses.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Watanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, J. 
Wilson, rath August,—Kobe roth August, Ge. 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
12th August,—San Francisco 26th July, Mails 
and General.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
12th August,—Hongkong 6th August, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, r2th August,—Otaru vid “ports 8h 
August, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
12th August,—Shanghai and ports 5th August, 
Mails and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 














DEPARTURES. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 6th 
August,-—Otaru vid Hakodate. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 7th 
August,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
0. & O.S.S. Co. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
8th August,—Otaru, Light.—S, Asano & Co. 
Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, Geo. A. 
Lee, R.N.R., 8th August,—Vancouver, B. 

Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 

‘Thompson, 8th Angust,—Kobe, General.—Nip 
n Yusen Kaisha. 








11th August,—Otaru and ports, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, Wm. H. Walker, 
13th August,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

St. Frances, American ship, 1,810, R. P. Wilbur, 
13th August,—New York vid Kobe, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, trom 
Otaru ‘and ports :—Mr. Y. Watanabe in cabin ; 18 
passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, from 
Hongkong via ports :—Lieut. Sterling and servant, 
Lieut. J. H. Hicks, Lieut. C. S. Garcia, Mr. 
Samashima, Mr. Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, 2 
infants, and servant, Mr, and Mrs, Holloway, 2 
children, and nurse, Me, L. Millward, Major Lowe, 
Messrs, Hearson, Baxter, J. A. Taylor, A. H. 
Groom, S, Ishino, Rev, E.G. Woodhall, and Mr. 
J. Creagh in cabin; Mr. E.G. Jones, Me. Stewart, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Redmond in second class, and 
2 passengers in steerage. In Transit: Messts, F. 
Smith, S. W. Knapps, R. Stokes, J. Richards, , 
Paymaster Tiffany, U.S.N., Messrs. H. Stemper, 
J. Mattby, R. W.'Lemmon, C. S. Sanders, Miss 
Goldie, Rev. F. James, Lieut. Foster, R.N., Mr. 
W.L. Scott, Mr. F. Walsh, and Mr. F. E. Wile 
kinson in cabin ; Mr. F. Collins, 4 Naval Invalids, 
Mr. Krugloff, and Mr, Ruthon in second class. 
For Victoria, B.C.: 45 Chinese in steera 
Vancouver, B.C.: 78 Chinese and 3 Jap: 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. W. Walker in second class and 45 
passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco : 
Lieut, F. H. Lefavor, U.S.N., Mrs. Lefavor, 
Mr. A. M, Easton, Mrs, Easton, Mr. Guy W. 
Brown, U.S.N., Mr. H. Rosenthal, Mr. R. Isaacs, 
Miss Rose Isaacs, Mr. D. Glynn, Miss A. J. Rowe, 
Mr. C. W. Collier, Mr. M. Tsuda, Miss U. Tsuda, 
Miss M. Morishima, Mrs. E. J. Wessington, Dr. 
Jas. Harris, and Mr. J. P. Reed in cabin.’ For 
Shanghai: Mrs. J. Davis, Mrs. L. D. Miller, Mrs. 
Jno. Weston, and Dr. J. Langer in cabin. For 
Viadivostock: Mr. Al Nadetzky and Mrs. 
Nadetzky in cabin, For Hongkong: Mr. Chas. 
B. Howards in cabin. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, from Hong- 
kong :—Messrs. ¥, Hayakawa, M. Higashekuse, 
H. Krause, and J. W. Sipt in ‘cabin; 14 Chinese 
and 1 Malay in steerage. For Kobe: 5 Chinese 
in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Otaru via ports :—Messrs. Takashita and T. Shioi 
in cabin ; 24 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Lieut.-Commander B. S. 
Richards, Mrs. Yamaguchi, Prof, W. K, Burton, 
and Mr. Harry W. Lea in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Murata, Mr. R. Sakata, and Me. J. Noda in 
second class, and 24 passengers in steerage. 







































DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco : 
—Captain J. R. Bartlett, U.S.N., and native ser- 
vant, Mrs, Bartlett and two daughters, Captain F. 
W. Dickins, U.S.N., Mrs. Dickins, Captain Felix 
McCurley, U.S.N., Captain H. P, McIntosh, 
U.S.N., Mr, K. Uyeno, Mr. R. Stein, Major J. H. 
Yule, Mr. C, Warburton, Mr. K.P, Lee, Mr. Rud. 
Meyer, Mr. Chas. Guenther, Mr, and Mrs. J. L. 
Moody and daugitter, Dr. Kleffel, Mr. and Mrs, 
R. E. Bredon and daughter, Mr. J. M. Finch, Mr, 
E. Clark, Rev. and Mrs, J. P. Hearst and two 
children, Mv. Chas, Tatham, Colonel I. Boyd, Me. 
W. B. Peters, Rev. Young J. Allen, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. F. Potts and infant, Mr. McGregor Grant, 
and Mr. ‘T. Cunningham in cabin. 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, for Van- 
couver, B. Sir Edwin Arnold, Me. Arai, Col. 
and Mrs, Bass, Rev. Mr. Cobb, Miss Cobb, Lieut 
Foster, R.N., Mv. Giles, Mr. and Mrs, M. 
and infant, De. and Mis. Helmuth, Rev. F. James, 


tig HARALD Mes. Kurokawa and maid, Mr. 
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Kuapp, Mr. and Mes, Levi, Mr. R. W. Lemmon, 
Rev. Mr. Moris, Messrs. J. Maltby, J. Nugent, 
Ogilvie, Puthon, J. Richards, Colonel and Mrs. 
Reunick, Mr. H. Stemper, Mr, W. L. Scott, Mrs. 
Wesley Smead, Mr. Savage, Mr. J. Schild, Me. 
R. Stokes, Mr.'and | Mrs, Smith and family, Mr. 
C. S. Sanders, M roop, Mr. Takaki, Mr. S. 
Thorne, Paymaster Tiffany, US.N., Mrs. M. 
Upton, Mr. R. Upton, Mr. and Mrs.’ A, Water- 
house, Me. Walsh, Miss Wood, Miss H. Wood, 
Me. Walter, and Mr. Wilkinson in cabin 5 Me. E. 
Bowden, Mr. Collins, Miss Cha:bondier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffith, Mr. WS. Hatch, Mr. Krugtoff, 
Mr. H. Russell, and Miss Uliner in second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kol 
Mrs. ALN. Kelogg and son, Mrs. James Jones, 
Mr, and Mis. Segawa, Mr, and Miss Coukling, 
Dr. Conkling, Di. Hadenpye, Captain J. Wilson, 
Messis, J Creagh, I Takahashi, Farrow, and 
 R. Brown in cabin, For Shanghai: Lieut - 
Colonel C. Wogack and Captain R. N. Walle: 
in cabin. For Kobe: Messrs, Hirato, Ota, ‘I. 
Otsuto, Hayashi, and Hashimoto in second class, 
and 84 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgie, for Hongkoi 
Messis. L. Millward and L. D. Hilles and native 
servant in cabin 







































CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, from 






















Shanghai and ports:—Tieasure, $200,000.00, 
Pet British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
THA. 
1525 1.346 1,830 4,701 
963 1,463 1,050 3,485 
— 5094825 5.234 
4813 1,959 1,980 8,762 
= = grr 
- - 85 
59292 9,685 22,745 
YORE. HARTFORD. LoTALe 
Shanghai . 35 = 35 
Hongkong 5 250 — 355 
Yokohama. = 6s — 628 
Total 593 — 8 


Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, for Van- 
couver, B.C. 




































TEA. 
cuicaco NRW ORK Pactrie 
CANADA, AND REST, ANDEASTs COAST ss TOTALS 
Hongkong . 30 10 286 326 
Amvy . = 1,860 — 1,860 
Fuochow 3781 — tg 535-4487 
Shanghai 723 2327-3476 115 0,645 
Calcutta = = = 60 ' 60 
Hanicow « - = — 10 10 
Hyogo .. 1597 1855 174 4,626 
Yokohama... 5,018 | = = 688 6,636 
Total wu... 11084 4182 7,690 1,795 24,751 
SILK. 
NeW YORE, OTHRRCITIES. TOTAL 
Hongkong & Canton 55 
Shanghai. 133 
Yokohama 449 
Total 627 
REPORIS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Wakancura Maru, Cap- 
tain Thompson, reports:—Left Otaru the 2nd 





August at oon; had moderate $.W. winds and 
rainy weather to Hakodate, arrived the 3rd at 8.13 
a.m, and left the 4ih at noon; had light variable 
winds and fine weather to Oginohama, arrived the 
sth at 11.45 a.m. and left at 1.58 p.m.; thence to 
Noshima had light, southerly winds and overcast 
cloudy weather; thence moderate northerly breeze 
and fine weather to port, Time of arrival the 6th 
August*at 5.25 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Kobe the 8th August at 
4.20 p.m.; had light westerly airs and fine clear 
weather; passed Oshima Light the oth at 1.50 
a.m, bad light winds from N.E. and fine clear 
weather, similar weather to Rock Island; passed 
Rock Island at 5.51 p.m. wind E.N.E, moderate 
breeze and fine weather; thence to port with light 
variable airs, Arrived at Yokohama the roth 
August at 12.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain R. 
Tipple; reports:—Left Oiaru the 6th August at 
11.43 a.m.; had fresh S.E. wind with moderately 
clear weather. Artived at Hakodate the 7th 
at 810 a.m, During the stay in Hakodate wind 
increased to a fresh S.E. yale with thick and rainy 
weather, which however moderated the next mor- 
ning and left at Hakadate the 8th at 8 a.m. ; pass- 
ed Kinkasan the gth at 7.16 a.m.; Inuboye-saki 
the same day at 11.42 p.m. experienced mode- 
rate and variable ith cloudy weather 
thronghont the passage, Arrived at Yukuhama 
the tovh August at rr a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
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winds with 











tain J. Wilson, reports:—Left Kobe the roth 
August at 5.50 p.m; had light winds and hazy 
weather to Rock Island; from Sagami to part had 
foggy weather, ‘Time of arvival 4.45 a.m, on the 
rath August. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports: —Left San Francisco the 26th July; had 
light winds and smooth sea throughout’ the pass- 
ge. Anived at Yokohama the rath August at 6 
cm, Passage, 1§ days, 20 hours, and 32 minutes. 
The German steamer Nuernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th August 
AL IL p.m, had light variable winds and fine wea. 
ther throvighout the passage. Arrived at Yuko 
lama the rath Angust at 7 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, teports:—Left Otaru the 8th August at 
noon; had fine weather with moderate N. to N.W, 
breeze, Arriving at Hakodate the gil at 6.15 a.m. 
and left the roth at noon; had strong ES.E. wind 
to Shiriya-sakis thence to Yamada Head, light 
S.W. winds and fine weather; thence to Ogino 

nia, fresh breeze and fine weather. Arciving 
at Oxinohama the 11th at tr p.m. and left the 
same day at 2 p.m.; had light breeze and fine 
weather with light haze until 4 a.m.; al 4.30 p.m, 
set in foggy and cleared at 10 a.m. on the 12th; 
thence te port light breeze and very hazy weather 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th August at 5 18 p.in. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 5th August at 
8.40 a.m, detained at bar. Crossed bar at 10 p.m. 
had fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived the 
71h at § 30 p.m. and left the 8th at 6 pam. Ar 
fived at Shimonoseki the gth at 7.30 a.m. and left 























the same day at 11 a.m; had fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Kobe the 1oth 
16.40 a.m, and left the 11th at noon, Arrived 


at Yokohama the 12th August at 6 p.m.; had fine 
pleasant weather, 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
gee 
IMPORTS. 


In olb. Shirtings a large business has been 
done at improved prices, but otherwise there has 
not been very much doing, and the market may 
be considered quiet, with holders firm by teason 
of a further decline in Sterling Exchange, whilst 
buyers seem for the moment apathetic, "Yarns 
have been in very small demand, and Woollens 
quite neglected. Sterling Exchange is quoted 2/9 
and Bar Silver at 38} pence per oz., showing a 
further fail during the week of $3 per oz. Sales 
for the weele comprise 75 bales English Yarn, 
22,500 pieces glb. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces Indigo 
Shittings, 1,000 pieces Turkey Reds, and 240 
dozen Handke: chiefs. 































COTTON PIECR GOODS 

rar riven. 
gs—8{th, 8h yds. syinches $1.55 to 215 
nex—alhs MA yas. 451 1.85 to2ss 
T. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 1.30 to 1.50 
{udigo Shictings—r2 yards, gyinches.. 1.35. to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches... 1.50 to 2.00 

se atteens Mack, 32 per vaun. 
. o.19 toors 

5.65 to 6y 
055 tn 0.70 
4.38 to 2.25 


















yoinches 2+. to 
Turkey Reds—2.4to 2. 

30 incites has tongs 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3) 

30 inches i 1.40 tu 150 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 155 to 1.65 
Turley Reds—4 to 4.810, 24/25 yards, 

goinches 1.80 to 2.05 

WOOLLICNS PRR YARD, 

Flannel $0.23 0.38 
Italian » yards, 32 inches hest 0.25 to 28 
Italian jo yards, 32 inches 

Me Oat Lo agh 
Ntalian yo yards, 32 inches 

0.18 to 20 






Mousseline de Latine—Crape, 24 ya! 
41 inches 
Cloths—Pilots, 5] @ §8inches 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 1@ 36 rnchies 
Wianlcets—Scarletand Green, 4 to 341, 


orb v7 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.474 to 0.524 
0.30 to 0.60 











0.35 to 0.474 
PER PicUL. 

$21.50 to 26.50 
'27.00 t0 27.75 
28.25 to 29.00 
27.50 to 23.50 
27.00 to 28.00 
28.50 to 30.25, 
30.50 to 31.50 
33-75 to 35.00 
32.75 to 34.00 
35-50 to 37-75 


COLON YARNS, 
16/24, Ordinary. 











: 16/24, Med 
16/24, Good 
16/24, Reverse 
28/32, Ordinary 
. 28/32, Medium 
. 28/32, Good to Best.. 
38/12, Medium to Best 
No. 328, Two-fold 
No. 42s, I'wo-fold 














Pew es, 
No, 208, Bombay 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 168, Bombay 67.00 to 72.00 


Now. 10/04, Boubay 


gle 


55.00 to 65.00 














MICLALS. 


Market quite lifeless, and no new transactions 
of note to report. 



















Par picuL. 
Wath 92.85 lo 290 
295 tv 3.60 
2.85 to 3.00 
Nailvod, assorted Nom, 
Nailvod, small size .. Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.55 to 3 80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.60 to 6.90 
assorted 4-70 to4.99 
Hates, per In 5-00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.35 80 1.30 








KEROS! 
Market strong, and holders would be glad to get 
higher prices, but 10 extensive demand from the 








country has set in yet. 
quorarions. 


Chester 

ret 
Devoe... 
Russian Anchot 
Russian Moon 


~ $1.57] to 1.60 

1,524 to 1.55 
1.524 to 1.55 
nso to 1.szh 












SUGAR, 


Market unchanged with fair demand, and some 


sellers at quotations. 
Pan ricut, 





Brown Takao $4.15 10 4.25 
Brown Daitong 3 $0 to 3.40 
Brown Canton 3.50 to 3.70 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6.20 
White Kelined 5.50 to 7.50 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last was dated the sth instant; since then 
settlements on this market amount to 1,422 piculs, 
divided this: Hanks, 96 piculs; Filatures, 664 
piculs; Re-veels 418 piculs; Kakeda, 188 piculs ; 
Oshu, 56 piculs, Direct shipments (or the week 
aie 153, bales, so that the total business done for 
export is close upon 1,600 piculs. 

Prices have been still further pushed up, buyers 
operating freely and paying long prices. ‘The best 
qualities are still in demand, medium grades being 
comparatively easy. As might have been expected, 
the high rates ruling here have attracted supplies 
from the country, which holders are anxious to 
move off as fast as possible, so as to catch the good 
rates ruling. 

A considerable amount of business has been 
done for Europe, and some long figures have been 
paid, one parcel of Filatures having notched the 
price of $760. 

Exchange has remained firm in spite of lower 
silver in London, bankers here complaining of 
scarcity of dollars. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote; the English mail steamer 
Verona left port on the 6th instant with 173 bales 
for Europe; the American mail steamer Guelic 
on the 7th instant had 628 bales for the New York 
trade, and the Canadian steamer Empress of Fapan, 
which left port on the 8th instant, also carried 449 
bales for the same destination, These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 4,498 piculs, 
against 4,486 piculs last year and 2,030 piculs at 
the same date in 1890, 

Hanks.—Demand has revived and a fair amount 
of business has been done, prices showing some 
advance in sympathy with other grades. One 
parcel Shimonita was booked at $540, with good 
medium Shinshu at $525 ; Chichibu, $515 ; Annaka, 
$510; Maibashi $495; Hachoji $480. 

Filatures.—The buik of the wade has been in 
this department and some high prices have been 
paid. One parcel, fine size, said to be extra 
quality, has brought $760; other European sorts 
$747%3 73245 $730, running down to $650 accord- 
ig to quality. In sorts available for America, 
high prices have been paid, and still higher ones 
are now asked. Business has been done as follows: 
Taiyosha, $730 ; Inasha, $725 ; Tokushinsha, $71743 
Kaimeisha, $715; Tokosha, $692}, but holders re- 
quire $10 advance on these prices for new business. 
Koshu sorts ave very strongly held, $730 being 
asked for Vajima, with $700 actually paid for Ku- 
sanagisha. 

Rereels-—High grades have been pushed up in 
sympathy with Filatures; Shinshu Kapto, $690; 
Five Girl $675; Takasaki, $677} and others at 
similar prices, Medium grades have been rather 
largely taken at from $620 to $630, Bushus $630 to 
$600 according to quality and chop. 

Kakeda.— Considerable business continues, 
chiefly for Europe. Good silks are somewhat dearer 
but ordinary parcels are the same as last week. 

Oshu sorts. Some business in Hamatsuki at 
$510 for good assortment and $465 for common. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 
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se | complain svc of dates ancien qntation. | THR GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


480 t0 485] Documents, 2/115 Oni/s. Credits, 2,11}; Docus HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Nanks—No. 24 (Joshu).. 
Hanles—No. 24 to 3 
s—No. 3 






























































































Hankes—No a5 H Ve WS. 
760 | ments, 2/12; Nuw Yorn, 3od/s. U.S. $704 5 4m/s. ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
Myo | U.S. $7145 Pants, 4n/s. tes. 3.69 ; 6m/s. fer. 3.73. ae ‘tl di bh 
aa 2 : Constitutions will discover that by the use 
sftgs ight den, jau|  Hstimated Silic Stock, 12th Aug., 1892 :— of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
SoBe: we tain, yen 700 fos] saws sib wat nev | forall.” The blocdis the fountain of life, and its 
13, 10/15 denier oo to 710, Ms 2 | Cocouns 150% i sare . 
AB tartare ée fed ae Waareies 2° | Noch? ito 4 obo purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 
120 deniers 640to 660]  Re-reeis . 2,610 Sin Samvet Baxsr,in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
Elatates toes ‘ ncleae ‘so | tariesin Abyesiniay'” gaye—*l ordered the dngoman Mahamer 
iipeietige at ryan oa ‘al’ Ones Hoo | {© Inlorm the’ Fakie that Pwas'a Doctor, and Thad the best 
Re-seels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/14 deniere. 685] Yaysaam Kinds... — A AAR eae erates te E 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denies ol ee pace These are most uxeful to an ex: 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 640 Total piculs ...... 3,700! Total piculs ...... 7,800 akable purgative properties, they. 
ResecltNo, ai, tyre d as can uupon tie patient, which satishes 
Re-1eels—No. 3 + 580 to 590 EA. them of their value,’ 
Katedas—Kixie 650 to 660] With stocks accumulating, market is dull, and SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
edas—No 64010 645| sellers, anxious to realize, are accepting a slight fi 
Kakedas—No. $20 to. 630 | reduction on quolations given. HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
td 5 pen vicun. Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerati 
580 © 50%] Choicest.. $12 0.33 | ofall kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, cusog 
5 8701 Choice .. 29 to 31 skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations: 
Finest . 25 to 27 "Mr. J.T. Courer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
= ||) ges za to 24 | in China, published ina¥tr, says—"l had with me a quantity of 
= Guod Medium ig to2r ent. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
we cl See ae ratitude; and, in consequence, milk fowls 
Hamats 470 to 480] Goad Common . 14 to 16 iment was worth aforland any quantity of pesay 
Sodai—No. a. ate - Common .. 12 to13 and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
Kxpout Raw Silk Tables to rath Aug., 189 thelareall cecialalci tietork 
Sesinlae eananee EXCHANGE. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
aa 1898. 18 Word. May ast, 1890. 








Exchange, very low, has not followed the 








































Kea 19°5 098 
America 21424 -3:239-1,515 | further reductions on Silver in London. ‘The quo- 
— tations below are nominal. ‘AwanoeD Gouo MEDAL LP9OL INTERN’. EXHIBITION, 1888. 
Total {PRE 2352 ASF 2977 | sterling —Bank Hills on demand afto 
4 i bs si Rank 4 months? sight Y ajrod ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 
set A Divect 2 "EMS: Private 4 months? sight ajioh 
Export from ist July } 5,800 2,050 Private 6 months’ sight = 
jocle, 2 5 959 
Stock, 12th August 3,700 6.95 On Paris—Private 4 months? sight 


ie 
ovo | On tlongkong—Bank sight ... 
i On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


‘LIMITED, 


Available suppliesto date 9,500 

WASTE SILK. 
The market is rather slow, sales for the wee! 
275 piculs, of which 45 piculs were Noshi, 230 
piculs Kibiso. The market “hangs fire” sellers 


Bid buyers betag wide apart. In the moanitine, LIVERPOOL 


arrivals are plentiful and the present stock is very 
SPECIAL BRANDS :— 


1 8, Is, Holders try to be ste nth 
ieas5 they fancy that Warte sie should tolow| BOARDING HOUSE | — «Pioneer colden Flake Cut. 
Raw and go up in like proportion, but this does “Ri A | ‘© 
not always happen; the spinning industry in FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. Saeco rion Smoking Hiztara, 





















Europe does not seem to be flonishing, and con seCuiden Bee Pes: Gat 
sumers say they must have their Raw inaterial at| \) (ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 7 
lower prices. will be happy to receive and accommo- Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 





There has been only one shipping opportunity. ey : 4 
The English mail steamer Verona, whieh left port | 48@, Missionaries and others during their stay 
on the 6th instant, carried 126 bales for various] Yokohama. 

Haropean pores. “Che toulahipimantete date ave| ‘Taasiss—One Dollar and: Bll pe Dag, 
now 1,619 piculs against 137 piculs last year and| Children under Twelve Half Price. 

27 piculs to the same date in the previous year. 

Pe iced Cocoons The stock ov tire market is| February 18th, 1892. ag 
increased to 1,000 piculs, but there is no change in 


the situation, buyers holding off. FOR SALE 
> 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Batadlished a Quarter of @ Century. 


























Nosht.—Some further business has been done 
in Foshu at $68, with afew smnall parcels Félatures < 
Ba Searteryer ties THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: E 
Kibiso—Sevetal transactions have been made. SoracHt AND Poronal. 4 = 
Filatures ave noted at prices ranging from $77} — ret dttal Desens bat bebe 
to $96, according to grade. One large parcel HE above Coals are very well adapted for P ‘he original and only true Essence 
Foshu Hira has arvived from the country and is House use as well as for Steamers and ATKINSON'S 
Teported sold at $30. Factories, OPOPANAX MELOTRORE 
In other sorts, no business to report. wooo VIOLET TREVOL p 
auorations (saw waste.) HOREAIDO BATT AN GUM Band pier eet noe Fees oe 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best Heap OFFice :— and natural fragrance, 
N. u—Filature, Best...... é * | Of all Dealers. 
Ho—Filature, Good Toxyo: Yoxonama : F J. & E. ATKINSON, 





No. 13, Minami Iida- | Bentendori, Nichome. id “Old ea Rinaat centees 
machi, Tsukij’ ; 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTTERFIELD 





3 
Vltltgltt 











ee = February Aree iy. 
iso flatire et ead wie LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD! 









o—Oshu, Good to Best 














ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID. 


Kibiso—Joshu, God to Fai 
Kibiso—Josiu, Middling to Ci 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 

Kibiso—Hach 
Kibiso—Ne: 









Export Table Waste Silk to 12th Aug., 
‘Seasuw stga.og. 1891-93. 


Fgetririiil 
So 











= 2 t CONDENSED MILK 
1,610 137 727 oF A a 

tifetndstacand lite mewn. Crees rics, y 

STapeiciamaclely fo fue, aoe gl GUARANTEED 

Stock, 12th August 7,800 6,100 8,300 











Available supplies todate 8,600 6,500 8,900 


eet ae ee monem BEST QUALITY, BEST VALUE. 


further reductions in silver at home, Bankers here May t4th, 1892. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companic ty & Yacht Owners 





YARROW’ S 
STEAM LAUNCHES QYACHIS | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 





amtich we arg acle malers) ave far'stpesior any. others. Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
The chief advantages are:— 
a, Moudartal Seon oh eee PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


2, Kirst-class Workmanship. 


re er EE ile power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
8 Sees in raising steam. MAacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
& Aue ates oF speed guaranteed. 
bsence of noise and vibration 
We bid Seeams Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


le table for carrying on yachits of 4otons and . cy : 
Hes We also bul eT eke Diaft Paddle Boats,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle steamers, and Boats in 'rames, 
&o, ie. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Limes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Awarded Brize_by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition o en to all makers. 

Miustrated Cutalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy'to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO, 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
‘May 7th, 1892. sae 








“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


‘Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
‘Native Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered wi 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matehles 
OLD SCOTCH WHIS. 


wee ‘Gold Capsule. 
* Blue 5 
*Green 


” 











Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may fairly claim the very first place among ‘high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
Pronounce them wnigue and unrivalled 
S_ Whiskies ‘are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 
fectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
Tilak ae mone rte domtactel by oocyte ef the Whtlies taal mn Wading: 
‘HO in told in eyuare les, lat and capri, the quality being notified by a small label on each Bote. 
_ Ths, Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but inal the experience of their Firm, 
arly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything so 
fully complying withthe most exacting tent asi now presented in these special Dlendsof BO S. 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whishies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 





softness on the palate. 












ASK FOR 






The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of] asravan nur aw cen 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cguete SEE re eS 


Feb. 20, 1892. ‘ 


ig's Bigoature EXTRA C 


e FINEST — AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 


SAN. Ti “AL-MIDY MID Y MADE DISHES END SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 





Me pure pase a Panta eltained by an Efficient Tonic in all 
idy's process from the best Mysore akon Gf Warknese: 
y's pl y' ‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. Meeps good 1a the hottest 
SANTAL-MIDY entirely diffe- Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
rent fromthe santal oil of the Indian Company. length of time. 


Bazars, is superior to Copaiba, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Cubeb, or injections, and free from all SACRE SS Ge GT EE SAGE 
bad smell or other inconveniences. Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


SANTAL-MIDY1» an arm Jame 14th, 1892, 


gements of the urinary organs in either —— 
sex in 48 hours. 








the Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 


SANTAL=MIDY is contsinsa in 
safestand most gentle 


small round Capsules, each 
of which bears the name. 1 
in black letters, without which Gi Medicine for Infants, 


none are genuine, The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 


* Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™les, and th 
. 
SANTAL MIDY Beware of 


Bilious Affectio: moss.oress 
imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &c, 
and are worse than useless, 


SANTAL-MIDY ss «2 ty a 


druggists and medicine dealers thro 
out the world, 


PARIS, 8. RUE VIVIENNE, & 













= d Throughout tae Wort 
—ASK_ FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNES. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No aotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Mati.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but asa 
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MARRIAGE 
Pues ust 6th, at Christ Church, and also at 
eles (eine aa aideae daughter of John 
Goddard to Huwry Louis FaRDeEL. 
DEATH. 
On the 17th August, ARTHUR Hearne, Manager, Club 
Hotel, aged 41 years. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








A Fire broke out on the 12th inst. at Mito- 
mura in Korigami District of Gifu Prefecture. 
and before the flames could be subdued 21 
houses were destroyed. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Otsu reports that 
Their Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa (senior) arrived there on the 15th 
inst., and proceeded to Maiko the following day. 


Mr. Nagar Matsuraro, a member of the House 
of Representatives for the seventh district of 
Hiroshima Prefecture, who had been suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs, expired on the 
gth inst. 


Tue work of doubling the lines between 
Uyeno and Omiya on the Japan Railway Com- 
pany, has progressed considerably, and it is 
expected that the lines will be completed in 
October next. 


Tue total receipts of the Osaka Shosen Kai- 
sha during the month of July last were yen 
56,569.76, of which yen 29,474.961 was ob- 
tamed from passengers, and yen 27,094.815 
from freight. 


On the evening of the 13th inst., about half- 
past 9 o'clock, a fire broke out in a house at 
Susaki, Mukojima, Honjo, Tokyo, and before 
the flames could be subdued 6 residences were 
burnt, and 4 partly damaged. 


Durtne the five months ended May last, 
81,514.60 tons of coal were obtained at Taka- 


shima mine, Nagasaki. The sales Co 


Digitized by 





period amounted to 82,302.04 tons, valued at 
yen 213,884.92. The number of persons em- 
ployed was 25,539, to whom yen 120,649.69 was 
paid as wages. 


H.ILH. tHe Crown Prince, who has been 
staying at Kamakura, proceeded to Yokosuka 
on the rith inst., and inspected the Naval Ship- 
building Yard. He also visited the Japanese 
war vessels now lying in the port. 


Tue grand festival of the Futa-arayama shrine at 
Nikko, will be held during the three days end- 
ing the 23rd inst., and special trains will run 
from Utsunomiya for Nikko as follow:—g.20 
a.m. and 9.35 a.m. on the 21st, and § a.m. and 
9 35 a.m. on the 22nd and the 23rd. 


Mx. Naxama, Chief of Takaoka District, Kochi 
Prefecture, has been fined, by the Home Mini- 
ster, a sum equal to two months’ salary for the 
carelessness which resulted in the loss of votes 
and ballot boxes which were in his charge during 
the parliamentary general election in the second 
district of Kochi, 


Tue cost of repairing the damage caused to 
roads, embankments, bridges, eic., by the recent 
serious inundations in Okayama Prefecture, is 
estimated at yen 1,300,000, of which yen 300.000 
will be defrayed from the Local Fund, and the 
remainder, yen 1,000,000, is to be granted from 
the Treasury. 


A RETURN of telegraphic messages and receipts 
for July last gives the following figures—Fo- 
eign messages 3.512, receipts yen 10,238.5203in- 
land messages 442.40", receipts yen 94.556.520. 
These figures show an increase of 14,887 
messages and yen 1.794.202 in receipts, as com- 
pared with the previous month, 





Counr Iracaxt, Radical leader, says a telegram 
from Iwamurada, Nagano Prefecture, delivered 
an address ata public meeting of the Fiyu-fo 
held there on the r5th instant, which was 
attended by an audience of over three thousand 
persons. The message further states that the 
Count will return to the capital on the following 
day, passing the night at Karuizawa, 


Tue expenses of the public works and the 
the relief of suffering in the inundated districts 
of Tokushima Prefecture are estimated at over 
yen 1,800,000. The people are able to defray 
yen 100,000 towards this amount. The total 
relief fund to be distributed among Okayama, 
Tokushima, and Hyogo Prefectures will be over 
yen 4,000,000. 











Anout 8 o'clock on the night of the 17th inst, 
flames burst out of the upper storey of the Branch 
of the Tanko Railway Company at. Tsukiji 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. The whole building and 
the office was burnt, but the books were saved 
and no damage was done to the coal depdis. 
The company’s business will be transacted at 
the residence of Mr. Okada Sanenori at Nichome, 
Tsukiji for the next few days. 


A socraL gathering of medical men in Yoko- 
hama promoted by Messrs. Tanuma, Secretary ; 
Mitsuhashi, Councillor ; and Aoki, Chief of the 
Sanitary Section of the Kanagawa Kencho, 
Sugei, Superintendent of Police in Kanagawa; 
Yamashita, Chief of the Yokohama Police Sta- 
tion ; Sato, Mayor of Yokohama; Otsuki, Chief 
of the Yokohama Foreign Settlement Police 
Office ; Doctors Kondo, Miyajima, Shima, Ema, 
Asai, Sudo, Ninomiya, and Hyodo, will take 
place at the Chitosero, Sumiyoshicho, on the 
17th inst. 





Tut number of shares sold in the Tokyo 


Stock Exchange, and their average value during 


th th of July last, were as follow:—1,283 
I e 
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Sanyo Railway shares at 24 yen, 12,922 Kansai 
Railway shares at 38 yen, 4,932 Kiushu Rail- 
way shares at 35 yen, 101,322 Tanko Railway 
shares at 54 yen, 369 Japan Weaving Company's 
shares at 18 yen, 11,778 Kanegafuchi Cotton 
Spinning shares at 44 yen, 1,329 Yokohama 
Specie Bank’s shares (new) at TIS yen, 353 
Japan Railway (new) shares at 44 yen each, 
making a total of 134,373 shares. 

Tue distances between various stations on 
the Iwamizawa and Muroran line of the Tanko 
Railway Company are as follow :—Between 
Muroran and Horobetsu, 7m. 77ch., Horobetsu 
and Noboribetsu, 4m. 26ch., Noboribetsu and 
Shiraoi, 11m. 68ch., Shiraoi and Tomakomaki, 
13m. 34ch., Tomakomaki and Oiwake, 22m. 
o7ch., Oiwake and Yoshihito, gm. 5sch., and 
Yoshihito and Iwamizawa, 14m. 21ch.,a total of 
83m. 48ch. 


Tue export trade of habutae (a kind of silk 
goods) in Japan is growing larger every year. 
The following are the returns for the five years 
ended 1891:—1891. 83,617 fan (one fan= 
about 71 yards), valued at yer 1.445.639 ; 1890, 
42,842 ¢an, valued at yen 811,538; 1889, 14,674 
tan, valued at yen 250,743; 1888, 5.431 fan, 
valued at yen 95,975, and in 1887 1,206 fan, 
valued at yen 15,723 in 1887, 


Tur Osaka Shosen Kaisha has demanded yen 
5,000 from the British Admiralty for damage 
sustained by the ship Mishiéigawa Maru, while 
engaged in rescuing the British war-vessel 
Pigmy, which stranded on a rock off the port of 
Mihara in Hiroshima Prefecture on the 12th of 
January, Two members of the crew of the for- 
mer ship were injured. After consulation 
with the British Consul at Kobe the Shipping 
Company have agreed to place their claim at 
yen 3,500. 


Tue Import trade is much the same as last re- 
ported. Whether there are or not heavy  trans- 
actions pending itis difficult to say, but enquiries 
ona very large scale have been made, and an 
extensive business would have been record- 
ed had holders accepted the terms offered. The 
latter, however, appear to be under the impres- 
sion that before the orders can be filled to 
meet the requirements of the autumn trade cur- 
rent prices must be considerably advanced for 
most descriptions of Piece-goods, for which rates 
are very firm, and present all the appearance 
of remaining so. Yarns, on the other hand, 
though but sparingly dealt in are a shade easier, 
but probably a considerable demand would 
induce a proportionate rise in values, There 
has been more enquiry for Metals, and 
stocks being low an improvement may be look- 
ed for in this ade as soon as the heat of 
summer is over. Kerosene is firm, though 
transactions have not been on an extensive scale. 
The demand for Sugar has considerably re- 
duced stocks of all kinds, but prices remain 
unchanged. The Silk trade has been brisk, 
and prices—especially for the higher qualities 
—have again considerably advanced, rates for 
all grades having also hardened. Waste Silk 
has not been largely dealt in, holders still 
maintaining an unbending attitude in regard 
to values. Sales having been small and arrivals 
heavy, the stock has largely increased, and 
this, together with advices from consumers 
to the effect that lower prices must be paid before 
transactions on a large scale can be hoped for, 
points to an inevitable come down in the present 
ideas of holders, The Tea trade continues on 
a moderate scale, and as the season advances 
quality declines. Prices, however, have not on 
this secount undergone any change. Rates of 


exclidig® have Watied but slightly. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE “ MAINICHI SHIMBUN” AND THE YOKOHAMS 
WATERWORKS. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun, one of the leading 
Tokyo journals, contains a singular paragraph 
about the Yokohama Waterworks. Afteralluding 
to the project now on foot to increase the works, 
it say$:— The" Waterworks were originally 
consiructed during the governorship of Mr, Oki 
Morikata after designs by Major-General Palmer. 
These designs were at the time opposed by a 
foreign engineer in the employment of the 
Home Office, who urged that the filter should 
be placed at the entrance to the tunnel at the 
intake so as to prevent the ingress of muddy 
water, and that the mouth of the tunnel should 
he more strongly built so as to prevent breaking 
down, Bat Major-General Palmer recommend- 
ed that the filter be placed, not at the entrance 
of the tunnel at the intake, but atthe reservoir at 
the exit of the tunnel. The Authorities, seeing 
that both plans presented advantages, finally 
adopted Major-General Palmer's. But practical 
trial shows that Major-General Palmer's design 
was very faulty, Not only would it have been 
more convenient to put the filter at the intake, 
but also, had it been placed there, inasmuch 
as fillered water would have been sent thence to 
the reservoir, the tunnel, though a distance of 
over three 77, would have been protected against 
the danger of fouling, and in rainy weather there 
would have been less muddiness of the water, 
Bat by following Major-General Palmer's design, 
and not placing the filter at the intake, muddy 
water flows into the tunnel in times of heavy rain, 
and, moreover, as there is danger of the brick. 
work of the tunnel giving way, an ample volumne 
of water cannot be sent through it, and the con- 
sequence is that, the supply proving insufficient, 
the authorities have now come to understand 
the faultiness of the design. Of course thi: 
result must be laid at the door of the engineer 
carelessness (fuchué), but the authorities con- 
cerned cannot escape a similar charge.” . 





The Mainichi attributes this statement to “a 
certain person.” Doubtless that is true. The 
story did not emanate from the Maéinichi's 
office : it is evidently the composition ofan igno- 
rant paragraphist writing on hearsay evidence. 
But since it may possibly deceive readers who 
do not understand waterworks, we think it ad- 
visable to point out that it contains hardly a 
word of truth from first to last. Prominent 
among its errors is the assertion that a foreign 
engineer of the Home Department recommended 
that the filter-beds should be placed at the intake, 
and also gave some advice as to the manner of 
constructing the aqueduct tunnels. We happen 
to be ina position to say with certainty that the 
said engineer's report made no mention what- 
ever of either the tunnels or the location of the 
filter-beds. The only expert who seriously con- 
sidered the site of the filter-beds was the very 
engineer whom the Mfarnich? so lightly accuses 
of “carelessness.” Unquestionably the filter-beds 
would have been placed by him as a matter of 
choice, at or near the intake, but the thing 
was impossible, as anyone acquainted with 
the locality must know, for the precipitous 
hill-sides of the Sagami-gawa valley offer no 
site anywhere for filter-beds. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the best that could be done was 
done. Provision was made for sufficient clarifica- 
tion of the water prior to its entry into the aque- 
duct, as well as for thorough scouring out of the 
main pipe, by the simplest process, at all depres- 
sions where silt could collect. So long asthe men 
in charge of the conduit do their duty properly, 
it is absurd to talk, as the Mainichi does, about 
inconvenient accumulation of mud in the 
aqueduct pipes. Still more ignorant and mis- 
leading is the assertion that owing to the defective 
construction of the aqueduct a sufficient quantity 
of water cannot be sent throngh it without endan- 
gering the brick-work, The Afainichi seems to 
be in a state of perplexity, not alone as to the 
capacity of the tunnel, but also as to the con- 
tingencies of a flood in the Sagami River. 
Evidently it does not know that the amount of 
the flow of water through the tunnels is absolutely 
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independent of the state of the river, and de- 
pends solely on the quantity of water delivered 
into the aqueduct by the pumping engines, 
which are themselves placed above the level of 
the highest floods. 
a*e 

What perplexes us about an article like that 
of the Afatnichi Shimbun, is not altogether the 
singular absence it displays of anything like a 
sense of journalistic responsibility, though that, 
indeed, is striking enough, for our contemporary 
appears to think itself free to attack the profes- 
sional reputation of an eminent engineer with just 
as little forethought or information as would be re- 
quired in reproducing some way-side fable about 
anonymous individuals. But we are compelled 
to admit that the practice of Japanese journals 
has familiarized us with that kind of thing. 
They cry out for their “rights,” freedom of 
speech, and so forth, but they allow themselves 
to abuse so flagrantly the freedom which they 
already enjoy that their fitness for a larger mea- 
sure is more than doubtful. However, that, as 
we have said, perplexes us less than the origin 
of such an article, and the fact that it fails to 
elicit any official contradiction, How does the 
Mainicht Shimbun know that any report was 
prepared by a foreign engineer of the Home 
Department on the original design of the Yo- 
kohama Waterworks? And why are these false 
and injurious assertions allowed by the Japanese 
Authorities to circulate unrestrainedly in the 
vernacular press? The Departments of State 
owe something more to their foreign employés 
than the mere payment of salary. They owe 
them the common justice of protecting them 
against such libels as this of the Mafnicht Shim- 
bun ; libels which an explicit official correction 
can always destroy, but which the unfortunate 
foreigner himself is almost powerless to refute. 
Will the Afarnichi Shimbun reproduce our re- 
futation of its ignorant and injurious. errors? 
Not a bit of If it notices the matter at all, 
there will be simply some shufile or quibble such 
as we have already seen in the case of the attack 
upon the Waterworks from another quaiter. 
But the probability is that the Afainich?'s libel- 
lous statement will go uncontradicted and un- 
corrected. This system of indifference reacts 
upon the newspapers, They lose all sense of re- 
sponsibility and become as untrustworthy as they 
are reckless. And itisexceedingly hard on the fo- 
reigners whose professional reputation is at stake, 
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Mr. Lovreiro's assailant ‘S.” returns to the 
attack in another long letter addressed to one 
of our local contemporaries. He is apparently 
indignant with us because, instead of dealing 
with “the general tenor” of the accusations 
preferred against Mr. Loureiro, we confined our- 
selves to rebutting the specific charges. To 
that rational course, however, we propose to 
adhere. From the outset we undertook to do 
one thing and one thing only, namely, to show 
that the Kobe correspondent, ‘One Ag- 
grieved,” had no grounds whatever for the 
specific charge formulated by him against Mr. 
Loureiro, the charge of having received, in 
his official capacity, an important diplomatic 
communication, and having suppressed that 
communication in his own private interests 
and in flagrant dereliction of his duty. Upon 
that alleged act of the Consul General’s, the 
Kobe writer founded his accusation that Mr. 
Loureiro had been instrumental in bringing 
about the present state of affairs. Therefore, 
with that act alone we undertook to deal. “S,” 
himself now admits that the assertion of “ One 
aggrieved ” was “untenable,” but nevertheless 
blames us because we did not rebut the “ gene- 
ral tenor” of “ One Aggrieved’s ” letter, instead 
of simply exposing the falsehood of his categori- 
cal allegations, It is more amusing than annoy- 
ing to be assailed in such a manner. So far as 
“S." is concerned, we desire to remind him that 
he entered the controversy ata late stage, and 
that the rudeness and irrelevance of his writing 
precluded us from noticing it at all until the 
Fapan Gazette made it the text of a singularly 
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misleading article. “S.” has now enlarged, 
and assigned an interpretation of his own to, 


the case previously advanced against Mr. 
Loureiro, and he actually has the assurance to 
speak as though we had dealt with that extended 
case from the outset instead of with the particu- 
lar phase of it set forth by the Kobe corre- 
spondent. He also tells us that “ the Portuguese 
are arranged (séc) ina solid phalanx against their 
late representative in Tokyo.” If so, it is un- 
fortunate that they cannot agree as to the na- 
ture of the charges publicly preferred by them 
against that gentleman. ‘The first to open the 
campaign was “One Aggrieved.” Now we have 
“S.” in the field, who calmly tells us that the 
assertion of ‘One Aggrieved” is untenable, 
And yet another Portuguese, writing in the 
Kobe press, disagrees equally with “S.” No 
wonder that outsiders fail to recognise the 
“ solidity ” of the ‘ phalanx.” 


One point is worth noticing. “8.” who, ac- 
cording to the Zapan Gase/le, is either an official 
or officially inspired, writes in quite a piteous 
strain about Portugal’s financial embarrassments. 
He expresses astonishment that “the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo could have lent itself to be the 
tool of Mr. Loureiro in forcing the hand of an 
impoverished Government on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy to keep in their annual budget a heavy 
item for the sake of Mr. Loureiro and a handful 
of Portuguese in Japan.” Now all this is so 
glaringly disingenuous that we are almost 
compelled to doubt the writer's honesty. Was 
there a shadow of necessity for the Portu- 
guese Government to retain this ‘heavy item” 
—an item of about a thousand pounds ster- 
ling annually—in the Budget? Not a sha- 
dow. At any moment before the ist of July 
they might have intimated an intention of 
transferring the Consular charge of their na- 
tionls in Japan to some of the Great Powers, 
England, France, or another. That method 
would have been less costly even than the system 
now actually in force, and would have secured 
the privilege of exemption from Japanese juris- 
diction. Why did not Portugal resort to it? 
We cannot tell. But we do know that with 
such a simple and inexpensive alternative avail- 
able, she is entirely beyond the pale of all com- 
miseration in the matter of finance. She might 
have expunged the “heavy item” from her 
Budget, and yet preserved the treaty privileges 
of her nationals. But she was either too in- 
different or too careless to do so. Pecuniary 
inability was not a necessary factor in the situa- 
tion at all, and to assert that is was is merely to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. 


* 
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And how, in the name of the commonest sense, 
could Mr, Loureiro’s interests have been fur- 
thered by contriving that his nationals in Japan 
shouldcome under Japanese jurisdiction? Can- 
not “ 8,” see that from a selfish point of view, such 
a consummation was the very last which Mr, 
Loureiro should have endeavoured to bring 
about? So soon as Japan, by Imperial Decree, 
abrogated the extraterritorial clauses of her 
Treaty with Portugal and assumed jurisdiction 
over Portuguese subject in this country, all 
possibility disappeared of the Consul-General’s 
office in Tokyo being resuscitated, “S.” may 
perhaps reply that Mr. Loureiro did not 
really desire such a result, but that he hoped 
the threat of it would prevent his own removal. 
The answer to that is that no threat of the kind 
was officially made until after Mr, Loureiro had 
been actually removed from office and had ac- 
tually left Japan. Portugal, having finally abo- 
lished the Consulate-General and finding herself 
confronted by the prospect of some of her 
subjects’ passing under Japanese jurisdiction, 
could have saved the situation at any mo- 
ment before the rst of July by asking one of 
the Great Powers to assume judicial charge 
of her people, a method already resorted to 
by other small States, Probably everybody at 
this side of the water—the Japanese Govern- 
ment included—expected her to take that step. 
Assuredly with such an easy and costless escape 
from the dilemma, no one supposed that she 











would either fold her hands helplessly or re- 
establish the Consulate-General in Tokyo, To 
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this moment Portugal’s action, or rather inac- 
tion, remains to us wholly inexplicable. 
* * * 

A good illustration of ‘*S,’s” method of argu- 
ment is furnished by the following :—* The 
Mail asserts that Japan’s intention to assume 
jurisdiction herself was not made (ste) until 
after Mr. Loureiro’s departure.” Of course we 
have never advanced any such assertion. Not 
being omniscient, we do not undertake to de- 
clare when or under what circumstances an ‘ in- 
tention” began to be formulated in the minds 
of any officials. Japan's intention may have 
been conceived before Mr, Loureiro left Japan. 
Very likely it was. Mr. Loureito may have 
known of it. Very likely he did. But it had 
not received official expression of any kind until 
after his departure from Tokyo. 

* * * 

One word more. “S,” at the close of his letter 
writes thus :— 

Having established the fact that Mr. Loureiro knew 
perfectly well the intentions of the Japanese Govern 
ment, is it not pertinent to ask if Mr. Loureiro has 
not failed in his duty to his country, in not striving to 
obtain a guid pro quo for the rights that his nationals 
were about to be despoiled of in an arbitrary manner ? 
The Mail will perhaps say that the late Consul-Ge- 
neral had no instructions to enter into any negot 
tions of that nature, It may be so, but was it not in 
that case, his clear duty to represent to his Govern- 
ment the necessi.y of making the best of a bad job. I 
am afraid Mr. Loureiro did not move a finger in that 
direction. 

The Editor of the Mail has thought fit to treat 

this matter in a most flippant manner. He forgot 
Perhaps that he was dealing with a people in 
whise country more blood hax been spilt in the 
cause of liberty than in any other country in the 
world. It was only two years ago that the Mail 
praised Mr. Loureiro for a translation of the Por- 
tuguese Criminal and Civil Codes, which it assert. 
ed contained the most advanced notions of jursiprud- 
ence. The liberty the Portuguese enjoy under their 
laws has cost their great grandiathers a good deal of 
blood, and they will not surely surrender it without a 
hard struggle, despite the Mail's advice not to spend 
any more money in telegrams. Portugal did not cry 
misericordiam to Great Britain in the African imbro- 
gio, much less is she likely tu do so to Japan. 
We find here the usaal retreat from controversy 
to patriotism ; the usual attempt, so familiar 
in Yokohama, to prove that unless a news- 
Paper endorses and supports every baseless 
and slanderous accusation advanced in sup- 
Port of a certain cause, it must be an ene- 
my of that cause. For vindicating the reputa- 
tion of the Portuguese Consul-General and 
Chargé d’Affaires against irresponsible tra 
ducers, we are charged with “ forgetting that 
We are dealing with a people in whose country 
more blood has been spilt in the cause of 
liberty than in any other country in the world.” 
Let us dismiss such fustian folly altogether. 
Any reasonable effort made by the Portuguese 
in Japan to improve the unhappy position in 
which they are now placed, would have our 
Support and sympathy. We believe that they 
are entirely in the wrong route when they devote 
themselves to anonymously vilifying their own 
officials in the public press and to. misstating 
the facts of the case. But certainly we regret 
that they should have been deprived of a valued 
Privilege without receiving any equivalent, and 
we heartily endorse the sentiment breathed at 
the close of “S.’s” letter. The Government in 
Lisbon has displayed singular carelessness 
about the interests of its nationals in Japan, and 
while every consideration should be extended to 
is pecuniary embarrassments, which we trust 
are only temporary, it should be moved by all 
Possible means to obtain for its subjects some 
equivalent for the privileges which they have 
lost through its neglect. 











THE ATTEMPT TO MURDER MR. FRICK. 
Sour of the particulars of the attempt to mur- 
der Mr. Frick, Chairman of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, are very curious. The would-be 
assassin, Alexander Berkman, did not behave 
ja manner at all consistent with his design. 
He presented himself over and over again at 
the office of his victim, sending in his card on 
cach occasion, and on each occasion disappear- 
ing before the attendants could convey a 
message to him, 





Berkmai 
Such tactics ought to jad_fir fi 
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been excellently calculated to arouse suspicion, 
but they did not. Berkman commenced his 
manceuvres on Saturday 16th of July and con- 
cluded them on the following Saturday. He 
began by tying to see Mr. Frick’s private 
secretary, Mr. Bosworth. To reach the latter’s 
office he had to go up toa fifth floor by an 
elevator. He was told that Mr. Bosworth 
would see him immediately, but he stepped 
into the elevator and took his departure. This 
performance he repeated on Monday and Tues- 
day, managing on each day to get clear away 
before the servant could inform him of Mr. Bos- 
worth’s readiness to see him. On Thursday 
he began to ask for Mr. Frick himself, whose 
office was on the second ffoor. Once on Thurs- 
day and three times on Saturday he did this, al- 
ways—until the third call on Saturday—disap- 
pearing before a reply could be carried to him 
by the servant who had taken his card. It was 
noticed that when he called at 11 o'clock and 
1 o'clock on Saturday he was in a state of great 
nervousness, but when he presented himself 
finally at 2 o'clock, all symptoms of vervous- 
ness had disappeared, and he acted with 
the greatest resolution, Admitted to Frick’s 
office, he lodged two pistol bullets in the back 
of that gentleman's neck at a range of 5 feel, 
and stabbed him four times with adagger. Yet 
of the six wounds none is likely to prove serious. 
Frick had received a number of threatening 
letters, and the Superintendent of Public Safety 
had been anxious to place a guard in his office, 
but the Chairman had said:—“No. If can't 
live in America without constant police surveil- 
lance, I won't live at all.” It certainly does 
seem very singular that, in the face of all this, 
conduct like that of Berkman should not have 
awakened any suspicion, Berkman, who is de- 
scribed asa young Russian Jew speaking broken 
English, made not the smallest secret about his 
doings, He declared that he had come to 
Piusburg from New York expressly to kill 
Trick, and that he bitterly regretted his failure, 
He is described as a thin and insignificant 
little man, with a small dark moustache and 
wearing glasses, who, during his five years’ re- 
sidence in the States, had worked in various 
factories, one of his employments having been 
that of a compositer on John Most’s paper, the 
Fretheit. Here is an account of an interview 
with him in prison on the evening of the attemp- 
ted murder, after he had essayed to blow him- 
self into the next would by chewing a fulminate 
cartridge :— 

“ What did you shoot him for? 

“What did I shoot him for? ‘That's a nice ques- 
n to ask. Do you know any person in this world 
who is better or happier for his ever having lived? [ 
can find you thousands whou: he has made miserable 
He isa dog. I wanted to kill him and I am ready to 
die for it.” 

Berkman began to walk excitedly up and down, his 
cell. He stopped at the door again, drew his hand 
through his hair and smiled. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you are going to describe 
me as a red hot anarchist? “Well, say what you like ; 
it cannot affect me.’ 

“Do you live in Pittsburg ? 

















"Ob, no. I simply came here to kill Prick, It 
wasn’t an accident. ‘I have no hesitation in tellin 
you this, It did not come into my head all in one 
instant, I thought over it a long time and I said to 
myself; ‘If I kill, escape is out of the questions 
‘Then Lasked myself: ‘Is it worth while to ascrifice 


my life to kill Frick ?? I decided that it was, | was 
only one, and my death would be nothing at all com. 
pared with the happiness of the thousands of work. 
men who would bless my memory. You see, I un 
derstand what T have done and I know what my 
punishment will be, but as it is all ina great cause 1 
do not mind it a bit.” 

"Are you a sociatist, or an anarchist, or a nihilist, 
orall three 2” 
Phe prisoner laughed. 











“Those names, in your 
d, sound very bioody.” He grew serious in an 
instant and went ont“ I believe in liberty and justice, 
I have only been in your country five years, but 1 
know its Constitution. Who lives up to it? Does 
the capitalist consider that the working man is his 
equal? Every rich man is a traitor to his country 
What work did Frick ever do to give him the right to 
hold in his hands the happiness of thousands of work. 
men? I believe that every man is a king and that 
every tyrant should die, What's the use of my telling 
this to you? I wanted to kill Frick. I came here to 
do so. ‘I am sorry I did not kill him at once, Now 
I want him to die.” 

was unable to state how many shots he 
Ww many stabs he had inflicted. He 
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said he was tuo excited and nervous at the time to re. 
member, 

Several policemen came into the corridor at that 
moment and one of them said to the prisoner: "They 








say you had a crowd of confederates waiting for you 
outside the building. Did you?” 
He laughed and answered in English: ‘Not on 


your life. 





THE YOKOHAMA PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company. 

Tue following circular has been addressed to 

the shareholders of the Yokohama Printing and 

Publishing Company, Limited :— 

Notice is herely given that An Extraordinary Gene- 
ral Meeting or The Yokohama Printing and Publish. 
ing Company, Limited will be held at The Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms, No. 61, Yokohama on ‘Tharsday, 
the asth day of August, 1892, at 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, 

The Meeting is called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the financial position of the Company and the 
advisability of winding up the same. 

At the said Meeting the following special Resolu- 
tions will be moved namely :— 

(1). That in the opinion of this Meeting it is ad- 
viseble that The Yokohaina Printing and Publish 
ing Company, Limited, should be wound up volun- 
tarily and it is resolyed accordingly that the said 
Company be wound up voluntarily. 

(2). ‘That two persons be appointed by this Meeting 
to be the liquidators of the said Company, 

And the following Extraordinary Resolution will be 

proposed at the said Meeting :— 

‘That it has been proved to the sutisfaction of this 
Meeting that rhe Yokohama Printing and Pub. 
lishing Company, Limited, cannot by reason of its 
liabilities continue its business and that it is 
advisable to wind up the same, And that a 
Liquidator be appointed. 

The Company's career has been unexpectedly 
short, but of course its was not to be expected 
that the business men who direct its affairs 
would palter with a plainly hopeless situation. 
Presumably the Fapan Gasetfe will be in the 
market. Like all Yokohama journals it has 
had a tolerably chequered career. But if anum- 
ber of wide-awake folks were contented to pay 
fifty-five thousand dollars for it twenty months 
ago, it ought to have a substantial value still. 
At the best, however, there will be heavy loss. 























THE KINGSIN LINER “ SALATIGA.” 
ALARGE number of residents mostly belonging to 
the German community of the Settlement, accep- 
ted the hospitable invitation of Captain Hilde- 
brant to a “ Fruehschoppen,” on board his ship, 
the Sa/atiga, on Saturday forenoon, The vessel 
isa new addition to the fleet of the Deutsche 
Dampfschiffs Rhederei (Kingsin line), and was 
built in the Walker Shipbuilding Yard, by Sir 
William G. Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., to- 
wards the close of 1890, since which time she 
has made four trips on the company’s Sunda 
line to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned—owners, captain, passengers, and 
crew. Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
low:—length over all, 311 feet; between 
perpendiculars 300 feet; extreme breadth 41 
feet; depth, moulded 24 feet 1 in.; depth of 
hold 21 feet 9 in. She has a cargo capacity of 
144,070 cubic feet, carrying 1,640 tons nett, 
while the bunkers are built for 527 tons of coal, 
and her tanks for 437 tons of water ballast. 
Under ordinary circumstances her triple expan- 
sion engines, of the latest design and very compact, 
will drive her ata speed of 12 knots per hour ; 
she has besides, two masts, the foremast being 
square rigged. The accomodation for passengers 
is extremely ample and in point of adornment 
and air-space the vessel is easily alongside a first- 
class mail-steamer. There are thirteen  first- 
class cabins—nine fitted with wo berths each, 
and four, extremely large and intended for fami- 
lies, with four berths—thirty-four in all, and all 
are situate on the main deck with a spacious 
alley-way running round, allowing of large ports 
and plenty of ventilation. The saloon is 
very handsome in its light elm carvings and 
mural paintings, while exactly above it is the 
music room, luxuriously furnished with velvet 
lounges and containing, within an alcove, a 
first class piano; the decoration is the same 
as in the room below, the paintings being 
chiefly allegorical representations of the Nine 
Muses, The officers’ quarters are nearly amid- 
ships. .The baths, of marble and ciegantly 
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shower, lie right aft. The promenade deck is 
spacious, and at its extreme end is placed 
the steering bridge, chart-room, and Captain’s 
room. Strong steam-winches driven by a 
powerful donkey engine are employed for the 
transfer of the cargo from the hold to the 
shore, or lighters, and vice versa. The crew 
are accommodated forward in a raised top- 
gallant forecastle, and their quarters are by no 
means cramped. Altogether the Salafiga is one 
of the best appointed passenget and cargo stea- 
mers which we have had in port lately. 


BAILIEFS, 
Tue Hochi Shimbun urges the need of reform 
in the bailiff system as practised in Japan. Our 
contemporary observes thatit is undesirable that 
this class of men should be dependent fora 
living on the money collected by means of dis- 
traint levied on the goods of private individuals. 
Desirous of pleasing their employers, they al- 
most invariably err on the side of severity towards 
those whose property they attach, Their occupa- 
tion resembles, to all intents and purposes, that of 
a trader whose profils are regulated by his ability 
to drive hard bargains. Though furnished with 
legal powers by the Court, they are not paid by 
the Court. Hence they are free to adopt what 
methods of attaining their ends they please, and, 
according to the /ochi, these are frequently 
cruel and violent. Two reforms our contem- 
porary wishes to see effected ; one being the 
pay of bailiffs and the thorough control of their 
actions by the Courts to which they are attach- 
ed, and the other, the choice of a higher cla: 
of men to act in this capacity. The Hoché 
says that the men who act as bailiffs have 
neither education nor manners. Is not this 
drawing the point rather too fine? It is difficult 
enough to induce bankrupts and others to do 
their best to satisfy their creditors even now by 
means of the bailiffs of whose roughness the 
Hoch? complains, but what would be the state 
of affairs if these officers were succeeded by 
polished gentlemen who would shrink from 
causing inconvenience, and who would bow 
apologies between every sentence uttered. The 
suggestion qat bailiffs should be regularly paid 
officers of the Crown is certainly a good one, 
but it can hardly be expected that Courts should 
pay to such officers salaries that would satisfy 
men of education. 








THE YOKOHAMA UNION ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMPANY. 

Tur adjourned meeting of the above Com- 
pany was held on the gth instant, and fully 
maintained the reputation of the Company in 
respect of the noise and disorder by which 
the meeting was characterised. In anticipa- 
tion of lively times, several soshé attended, 
shares which entitled them to be present 
having been purchased for them. The num- 
ber of shareholders present was 53. The 
first question the meeting was called on 
to decide was, should the resignations of the 
former office-bearers be accepted. After con- 
siderable discussion an affirmative answer was 
given to this question. The two other items of 
business before the meeting were the election of 
new officers and the discussion of the revision 
of the Company's rules. Mr. Otsuka Nariyoshi 
was elected Chairman of the meeting. But he 
was unequal to the task of keeping it in order. 
A long and noisy discussion on the order in 
which the two above-named items should be 
taken took place, with the result that the re- 
vision of the rules was discussed first. The 
opposition to this measure was at first very great, 
but it was eventually agreed to. The election 
of officers followed: Mr. Kimura Riemon was 
chosen to be Chairman of Directors and among 
the Directors were Tanaka Heihachi and Taka- 
shima Kaiemon. After passing a resolution to 
the effect that the Company's buildings should 
be insured the meeting dispersed. 


VENCING BY BLIND MEN. 
Tue Japanese are often said to be lacking in 
originality. But careful consideration of the 
various methods of making a living devised by 
the lower and middle classes in this country 
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leads to an opposite conclusion. In being 
lovers of novelty the Japanese are like Occiden- 
tals. No student of western life and manners 
can deny that the desire to see, hear, and do 
new things is deep-seated in usall. The Hocht 
Shimbun relates that in a certain Japanese 
country town, in order to fill his empty coffers, 
a Japanese trader determined to hold a series 
of fencing matches in which the combatants 
should be blind men. He selected his fencers 
carefully, and hired a large theatre for the oc- 
casion. The entertainment took immensely, 
The combatants, some of whom were priests 
having a knowledge of fencing, created no 
end of diversion by the manner in which they 
stalked about the stage in search of their oppo- 
nents and by the agility with which they avoided 
blows when actually fencing. The account 
goes on to say that the poor blind men who 
afforded the diversion were cheated out of their 
earnings by their employer. They were inform- 
ed that the audience only consisted of about 
100 persons, and hence was far too small to 
allow of the manager doing more than paying 
expenses. To this the blind men replied that the 
peals of langhter which grected their ears were 
much too loud to be produced by 100 persons 
and that they were being deceived. But they 
were put off without payment from night to 
night, until eventually the manager absconded 
with the whole proceeds of the entertainment. 
Profiting by this experience the blind fencers 
have determined to manage the next fencing 
bouts themselves, with the aid of their friends, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK RUMOURS. 
We refrained on Monday from making any re- 
ference to the rumours so industriously circu 
lated in regard to this Bank, as we considered 
that, in face of the report just published, they 
were so wildly improbable as to carry their 
own refutation. The sequel proves the correct- 
ness of this view, for telegraphic information 
received from Hongkong yesterday states that 
transactions in Bank shares had been put 
through that morning at 80 per cent. premium 
—the last quotation published in Messrs. Bisset’s 
circular being 70 per cent, This is a sufficient 
refutation of the rumours of the past two days 
in Yokohama. The manager of the ‘Bank, 
however, requests us to say that the rumours 


“have not the slightest foundation.” 


* 
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It may not be uninteresting, however, at this 
juncture to compare the state of the Bank as 
shown in the report of the 3oth June just pub- 
lished with its position two years ago when, if the 
inflation of the market value of the shares can be 
taken as any criterion, the Bank may be 
said to have been atthe zenith of its prosperity. 
It will be seen by comparison that the institu- 
tion, after the recent severe purging of ac- 
counts that has taken place, has probably never 
been in a more sound and solid condition than 
itis at the present moment. In the report for 
30th June, 1890, the deposits amounted to $93,- 
101,200.47; on 30th June, 1892, they stood over 
$100,000,000, notwithstanding that in theinterval 
the rate of interest allowed by the Bank had been 
reduced ; and Bills Payable, which amounted to 
$19,778,786.45 two years ago, now amount to 
$14,280,507.80. The increase of the deposits at 
reduced interestclearly shows that the creditof the 
Bank is even better than it was; whereasthe fall- 
ing off in Bills Payable shows that the Bank raises 
less funds than formerly on its own Bills, which 
is an indication, if of anything, of the soundness 
ofits position, So much for liabilities. On the 
other side we find that the Cash Balance is nearly 
the same, being $18,914,358.30 on 30th June, 
1890, and $17,251,506.84 on 3oth June this 
year. Now the soundness of exchange banking 
depends largely upon the assets being kept 
thoroughly liquid, and the most liquid item 
in accounts is Bills Receivable. On the 30th 
June, 1890, these amounted to $46,855,982.20, 
whilst on the joth June, 1892, they stood at 
$63,861,505.47, being an increase of over 35 per 
cent. in two years. On the other hand, Bills 
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discounted, loans, and credits, which cannot 
be considered such liquid assets, including 


as they do all advances, amounted on the 30th 
June, 1890, to $63,880,323.06 ; whilst on the 
30thJune thisyear, after deducting $3,124.236.88, 
the amount set aside to meet possible losses, 
they only amount to $51,720,969.44, a decrease 
of $12,159,353. Figures are facts, and the 
foregoing conclusively prove that the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was 
never ina sounder and more liquid condition 
than it is to-day. 
FOUR AND SIX-PENCE AND TWO AND TEN-PENCE, 
Ir is interesting and very suggestive to note the 
large proportion of its profits which the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank is obliged to devote 
to making up the immenses appreciation which 
has taken place in the silver price of the 
Sovereign during the past twenty years. When 
the Bank was started in 1867—and well do we 
recall the first beginnings of its business and 
its first Manager in Hongkong—the dollar 
stood much nearer five shillings than four. The 
Bank, however, presumably for purposes of 
convenience of accounts, has shown the dollar 
at 4s. 6d. through all these years, and now, in 
allotting its dividend, it still reckons the dollar 
at that figure. Thus the £80,000 which it pays 
on its eighty thousand shares becomes, when 
converted into silver, $355,555. But to pur- 
chase £80,000 in the market to-day one must 
pay $558,544, and the Bank is consequenily 
obliged to devote $202,989 out of its profits to 
make up this difference. Of course, for all 
practical purposes, it is unnecessary to show the 
former and the present gold prices of the dollar. 
But since they are shown, we are at once led to 
reflect how immensely the task of such an in- 
stitution is increased by the appreciation of gold. 
Stated briefly, the case amounts to this—that the 
Bank has to earn nearly twice as many dollars 
to-day, in order to pay a given dividend, as it 
had to earn when it commenced business, The 
number of dollars required to pay a dividend of 
only 10 per cent. in 1892, would have paid a divi- 
dend of 16 per cent. in 1872. 
SAITAMA PREFECTURE. 

Tur Governor and Chief of Police of Saitama 
Prefecture, Messrs. Kubota and Arita, seem to 
have given much cause of offence to many of 
those under their jurisdiction. On the 14th 
instant a meeting of the “‘ public-spirited ” men 
of the Prefecture was held in the park in Omiya. 
From one to two hundred persons attended. 
The pre-determined subject of discussion was 
“‘a change of Governor,” and the chair having 
been taken by Mr. Takashima Yasuji, it was re- 
solved that three representatives should be cho- 
sen to present to the obnoxious officials a letter 
urging their resignation, The letter ran thus :— 

We have the honour to address you in our 
capacity of representatives of the public-spirited 
men of Saitama Prefecture. We, the people of 
this Prefecture, find many causes to be dissatisfied 
with the manner in_which you have administered 
the affairs of the Prefecture since you assumed 
office here. To quote a few examples, we may 
1 the disturbance at the Normal School, 
I dishonest tenders submitted 
for public works, interference in the general elec- 
tions and obstruction of the right of franchise, 
failure to attach due weight to the decisions of the 
Local Assembly, and want of integrity in deal- 
ing with estimates for public works, These are the 
most prominent grounds of complaint, and in con- 
sequence of them, we, the people of the Prefecture, 
cannot regard your continued administration of 
the affairs of the Prefecture as conducive to its 
benefit or peace. We therefore hope that you will 
resign your offices. 

To Mr. Kubota Kwanichi, Governor of Saitama, 
and Mr. Arita Yoshisuke, Chief of Police in Sai- 
tama. 








* 
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The people of Saga Prefecture are agitating 
in a similar sense against their Governor and 
Chief of Police. Last spring they addressed a 
memorial on the subject to the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, but as it produced no result, 
they are now sending delegates to the capital to 
wait upon the Home Minister and all the Mini- 
sters of State. They come furnished, it is said, 





with a full statement of everything that happened 


during the elections, and everything that has 
riginal from 
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happened subsequently. Plainly we have not 
seen the last of this question. ‘It speaks well 
for the perseverance and sense of justice of the 
Japanese people, as well as for the value they 
put upon their constitutional privileges, to find 
them standing so stoutly to their guns. 





SILK. 


Recentty, says the Shogyo Shimpo, the silk- 
market in Yokohama has assumed a more active 
condition. On the 1st instant No. 198 (Messrs, 
Otto Reimers and Co.) purchased 700 bales, so 
that the transactions on that day aggregated 
over 1,100 bales. On the qth instant No. 209 
(Messrs. Bavier and Co.) began to buy, and on 
the 8th No. 9o-B. (Messrs. Sieber and Co.) also 
commenced to purchase Shinshu machine-made 
silk in considerable quantities, but no large 
transaction was subsequently concluded. Fine 
silk for France, however, is in great demand 
owing to the approaching departure of a French 
mail; and the Sanin silk has risen as high as 
$760. But no transactions in coarse silk for 
the American market were made till Saturday 
last when suddenly No. go-a. (Messrs. Sieber 
and Brennwald) began to purchase it, and at 3 
p.m. the amount of Shinshu filatares bought by 
that firm was over 870 bales. Moreover, No. 164 
(Mr. P. Dourille), No. 95 (Messrs. Nabholz and 
Osenbruggen), No. 206 (Messrs. Marius Giraud 
and Co.),and No, 2 (Messrs, Walsh, Hall and 
Co.) bought over 1,200 bales, Messrs. Sieber 
and Brennwald send away nearly one-third of 
the total export every year, so that it is not 
strange for them to purchase a large quantity 
suddenly. But it is strange that they should 
have begun to purchase when the price is 
so high. It is said, however, that they have 
been competing with Messrs. Ouo Reimers 
and Company for years, the best customer in 
America of both firms being one and the same 
person, and no doubt an order from him has 
just arrived. The transactions completed on 
Saturday showed an advance of about $10 as 
compared with the price on Friday. 


* 
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The 7iji Shimpo supplements the above with 
a list of the principal transactions completed by 
Messrs. Sieber and Brennwald, and the price 


























Kiad of sitk, Namber of Bales. Price. 
Ryujo-kan machine, Shinshu ... 32 ...... at $722} 
Shinsei-sha machine, Shinshu... To 1.1... at $710 
Shinmei sha machine, Shinshu. 240... at $715 
Saishin sha machine, Shinshu... 12 ...... at $730 
Meiju-sha + 22 seve. at $720 
Kaimeisha 

Kairyo-sha 

Gako-sha 


Choshin-sha 
Tokushin-sha 
Kinzan-sha 
Obeisha 
Shanmei-sha 
Shummei-sha (improved). 
Hakkaku-sha 
Toyei-sha 
Kaiboku sha 













MR. HOSHI TORU AND THE NATIONAL UNIONISTS 
Ir appears that Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of 
the House of Representatives, who is now mak- 
ing a political tour in the northern and eastern 
provinces, has been talking to some of his audi- 
ences about the National Unionists. Mr. Hoshi 
says that since the Ito Cabinet came into power, 
the connection between the Government and 
the National Unionists has been severed, and 
the latter are now entirely independent. The 
Fiji Shimpo, in recounting this incident, ob- 
serves that Mr. Hoshi’s position and reputation 
impart much force to his words, and that his 
hearers unquestionably interpreted him, to mean 
that the members of the Kodumin’ Kyokat 
(National Union), are no longer allies ot the 
Government. If that belief becomes current, 
Count Saigo, representing the Kokumin Ryo- 
kai, will probably receive, says the Jif, a 
hearty welcome in the districts visited previously 


by Mr. Hoshi Toru. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF DYSENTERY. 


Littre note has been taken journalistically of 
the epidemic of dysentery which has visited 
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Kenuineness of the receipts. 


Kiushu and Shikoku this summer, but the f- 
gures show a quite serious state of affairs. In 
Oita Prefecture, the number of fresh cases from 
July 31st to August 6th was 585, and the num- 
ber of deaths, 116. In Kumamoto Prefecture, 
the same interval produced 502 fresh cases and 
72 deaths, while, on the roth instant alone, the 
fresh cases totalled 170. In this latter Prefec- 
ture the cases from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 6th instant aggregated 2,733 
with 372 deaths and 1,334 recoveries, In Mi. 
yagi Prefecture, the week ending on the 6th 
instant had a record of 75 fresh cases, and in 
Fukuoka Prefecture, the number of cases from 
the beginning of the epidemic until the 5th inst. 
was 2,111. Kochi Prefecture is also afflicted, 
and over ten fresh cases occur there daily, 





THE KEROSENE OIL Case. 

We have been requested to make the following 
correction in the last paragraph of the report of 
this case as recently published in ourcolumns:— 


Counsel for Defendant—I think the mistake arose from 
the want of minagement in plaintiffs? office. If the receipts 
we gave had been properly loved after, and the numbers 
upon them checked, no loss could have arisen. But the 
olaintiffs left these most important documents in the hands 
of their Chinese employés, and we are informed that when 
some money was wanted the receipts were taken to 
a bank, and an advance of mouey was asked upon 
them. This fact was tnown fo us, owing to the clerks of 
the bank coming to enquire at the Kencho as to the 
Is it any wonder then, that 
as these important documents were left in the hands of the 
Chinese for two or three years without any enquiry being 
made as to their condition, such a mistake should have 
risen? It is, in short, a gross piece of negligence on the 
part of the plaintiffs, therefore they ought to be held re- 
sponsible for it 


The lines in italic above should read as follows : 


and we are informed that when some money was wanted 
by some one .f the depositors of the vil, the receipts were 
taken to banks and an advance of money was asied, using 
their receipts as the securities for the loan. This fact was 
known to 
send their 
ther the receipts which they brought were the genui 
or not, as they had to advance some muney, ta 
receipts as the secusities. 


















ZENDAI MIMON. 
Tutus two Japanese words signify something 
never seen or heard of in former times, They 
are employed by the Choya Shimbun with re- 
ference to the present Cabinet. During the first 
ten years of the Mcijé era, savs our contempor- 
ary, the great men of the State had serious 
differences, Mayebara, Yeto, and Saigo, one 
after another, died as rebels. But since the roth 
year (1877) there has been no repetition of such 
spectacles. Harmony, indeed, has not been 
uninterrupted, but on the whole the tendency of 
Japan’s principal statesmen has been to work 
together for the country. Never before, how- 
ever, has there been such a combination of 
talent as the present Cabinet shows. We have 
resourceful talent represented by Count Ito; 
trenchant ability by Count Inouye ; courage and 
resolution by Count Kuroda ; loyally and single- 
hess of purpose by Count Yamagata; power of 
calculation by Count Goto; talent for con- 
trivance by Mr. Mutsu; directness of action by 
Count Oyama; sincerity by Viscount Nire: 
quick wit by Mr. Kono, and accuracy by Mr, 
Watanabe. Such an assemblage of able states- 
men is without parallel in any era of Japan's 
history. And above them is a wise and en- 
lightened Sovereign assisted by a gifted and 
benevolent Empress. If the nation does not 
progress, if the people do not become of one 
heart, under such an Administration, with whom 
will the fault rest? We have now before us the 
government par excellence of the Meifi era. 
Thus the Choya Shimbun. 
GRANTS IN AID, 

Tue damages done by the recent inundations 
in Okayama, Tokushima, and Hyogo Prefec- 
lures are so great that each prefecture has sent 
commissioners to Tokyo to report the state of 
affairs, and to petition for a grantof money from 
the Treasury for public-works and the telief of 
suffering. It is reported that the Government 
has decided to grant relief, and that the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs is now investigating the 
amount of damage done in the above prefectures, 








According to the Finance Regulations, subsidies 
of this nature must be granted out of the Second 
Reserve Fund. But as the Fund has been reduced 
tonot more then 500,000 yen, it cannot suffice to 
meet the need of the case. On the other hand, 
ina matter of such urgent importance the Go- 
vernment cannot wait till the opening of the next 
session of the Diet. Probably, therefore, as in 
the case of the funds granted for relief purposes 
in Gifu and Aichi Prefectures, a Portion of the 
surplus in the Treasury will be employed. This 
question will be settled at a Cabinet meeting in 
a day or two, says the Nippon. It will be 
curious to see what procedure the present Go- 
vernment adopts. The action taken by Count 
Matsukata’s Cabinet with regard to Aichi and 
Gifu was challenged as unconstitutional because 
of the Article of the Constitution cited in sup- 
Port of it. Count Ito’s Cabinet must be credit» 
ed with exact knowledge as to how the Con- 
stitution ought to be interpreted, and if the same 
procedure .is followed as that adopted by the 
Matsukata Cabinet, the Opposition can scarcely 
challenge its correctness. 











JAPANESE CHARACTER. 
Wuen next anyone undertakes to write the 
character of the Japanese we recommend a 
preliminary study of the columns of some of 
the local newspapers, epecially those edited by 
men who have been only a short time in the 
country. At present we should take the Hyogo 
News tor choice in this respect. Its editor is 
admirably fresh, and the comprehensiveness of 
his conclusions loses nothing by the vigour of 
the language in which they are couched. Dur- 
ing the two years of his residence in this 
country he has effectually disposed of quite a 
number of problems that used to puzzle old 
hands. It is quite comfortable to meet such 
assurance. His latest verdict is about justice 
and its administration. It settles the question 
beyond all dispute and is well worth recording : 
“The judges have not the slightest idea of what 
Westerns consider justice, the people have the 
most absurd opinions of what constitutes law. 
The fact is, both people and judges know no- 
thing of right as Westerns understand the term, 
and until some perception of it has penetrated 
their befogged intellects, clouded with the haze 
of centuries of insularity, they will be totally un- 
fit to deal with cases between foreigners.” What 
enhances, if that were possible, the value of 
such a “sizing up” as this, is the uniform dis- 
play of right, fairness, and justice made in the 
columns of the Kobe journal itself, 








THE FIRE ON BOARD THE CANADIAN MAIL 
STEAMER, 

Fottowine are the full particulars of the ac- 
cident to the Canadian mail steamer Empress 
oF Fapan after leaving this port on Monday 
week, which necessitated Captain Lee's putting 
about and shaping a course for Hakodale in order 
to remove the cargo stowed in the after-hold 
which was found to be on fire. It became gene- 
rally known that a fire had broken out on Wed- 
nesday evening after a somewhat erratic per- 
formance by the electric lights. As a fact, fire 
was discovered by the officers of the ship some 
time before it was suspected by the passengers, 
and when the combustion was definitely located 
in the after-hold the first means taken to ex- 
tinguish it was by the introduction of Steam 
from the boilers into the hold by an arrange- 
ment specially designed for that purpose. The 
steam process, however, which is sufficiently 
repressive in ordinary cases, proved in this 
instance to be ineffectual, and this demon- 
strated the fact that the fire had obtained a 
greater hold than was at first surmised, Cap- 
tain Lee then resolved that to run for Hako- 
date was the best course to pursue, and 
the ship was consequently headed for that 
port. The introduction of steam proving in- 
sufficient to subdue the fire, it was found 
Necessary to pump in water. How far this 
Measure was needed may be gathered from the 
fact that the divisional steel bulkhead between 
the after hold and the engine-room had be- 
come red-hot. Holes were soon drilled, how- 
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to drown the fire, and the immediate danger of 
an extending conflagration was averted. In 
the meantime, the ship rapidly approached the 
coast of Japan, and the astonishment of those 
in Hakodate on Friday afternoon who first made 
out the vessel was great when it was observed 
that an Empress mail boat was in the offing 
under full steam with the signal flying at the 
fore “Iam on fire.” Such preparations were at 
once made on shore as suggested themselves 
under the circumstances, and the steamer was 
soon in harbour at anchor. Before this, how- 
ever, the cause of the outbreak had been fully 
ascertained, and this was found to be the wires 
from the dynamo that passed up through the 
after-hold. In the screw alley of an ordinary 
single screw steamer the shaft passes down 
the centre of the ship. In a twin-screw steamer 
of course the shafts are port and starboard, 
leaving in the centre a considerable space. This 
space in twin-screw vessels is occupied by oil 
tanks, ice-houses, and spare gear, and in the 
case of the Empress it was here that the dynamo 
was also placed. The dynamo being at the 
bottom of the ship, the wires had to be carried 
up to the lamps, and, on board the Empress, 
were led through the after-hold in a wooden 
casing. It was this casing that caught fire, and 
from top to bottom it was nothing but a mass 
of charred embers when the fire was extinguished 
and it was completely in view. The red hot 
condition of the bulkhead between the after-hold 
and the engine-room will be sufficient to indicate 
the strength of the fire in the hold; and beside 
the tea and sugar destroyed by fire a consider- 
able quantity was damaged by steam and water. 
This was all discharged into lighters placed 
alongside, and a thorough examination of the 
hold made, when it was found that a portion of 
the deck had also been burned. Captain Lee 
ordered a survey to be held and this was 
accordingly done, after which the discharged 
cargo was reshipped, this being completed on 
Sunday morning. The vessel, however, had 
incurred a considerable expenditure of coal, 
the shipping of which was proceeding with 
all speed when our informant left, and, as we 
learned from the agents, the Empress sailed on 
Monday morning. As regards the silk, about 
which some anxiety has been expressed, it is not 
supposed to be damaged in the smallest degree, 
as being ina special room entirely shut off, it is 
stated that not even the fumes of the fire can have 
reached it, Captain Lee was very warmly eulogis- 
ed by the passengers, who state that the most per- 
fect order and discipline were maintained by 
the officers and crew without exception, and a 
letter, drawn up in handsome terms, was pre- 
sented to Captain Lee by Sir Edwin Arnold 
after being signed by himself and every pas- 
senger on board. Thus ends happily what 
might have proved to be a terrible disaster in 
mid-ocean with aid no nearer than thousands of 


miles away. 


A correspondent writes :— We are just enter- 
ing the harbour of Hakodate, after an occur- 
rence which might have ended very disastrously. 
All went well with the Empress of Fapan after 
leaving Yokohama on Monday the 8th, until the 
evening of the roth, when, being over 600 miles 
from land, something went wrong with the elec- 
tric light wires. Whether a wire had broken 
below, or latent fire had melted one, signs of a 
conflagration were soon perceived in the after 
hold, filled with tea, sugar, and silk. The 
hatches were opened, and the cargo broken 
out, steam having previously been let into the 
compariment, but when a few score of tea-chests 
had been lifted out, smoke issued in volumes 
from the hold, along with the injected steam, 
and flames were discerned at the bottom of the 
cargo while the loud crackling was heard of 
cases and boxes being consumed. It was deter- 
mined to close up the hatches, and if possible 
smother the fire with steam, water, and patent 
annihilators. The hatches were therefore again 
battened down, the air excluded, and five large 
hoses set pouring water into the hold, but all 
that night. the reeks and {umes increased and 
at 5 a.m. of the morning of the 11th it was plain 
that the ship was most dangerously on fire. 
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The engine-room bulk-heads were blistering 
with heat, the decks were burning hot, and the 
Captain came to the wise resolution, gladly ac- 
cepted by the passengers, to turn back and run 
at full speed for safety and aid, Meantime, the 
boats had all been prepared and provisioned, 
life-belts got in readiness. and every proper step 
taken, in case the melancholy necessity should 
arise for resorting to the boats. It would have 
been a forlorn hope indeed for the passengers 
and ship’s company with the nearest land five 
or six hundred miles away, and a strong cur- 
rent setting from Japan. There was, however, 
no panic or foolish fuss visible on board. Every- 
body behaved with commendable calm, due 
largely to the admirable discipline and manli- 
ness with which the Captain and his officers 
and crew faced the peril. A day of quiet sea 
enabled the ship to steam back at her best speed, 
and we are now safely entering Hakodate, with 
the hold still probably full of fire under our feet, 
but the vessel, her people on board, and the bulk 
of the cargo saved. Too much praise cannot, I 
think, be awarded to Captain Lee and his ship’ 
company for discretion, courage, and judgment, 
and this feeling has been expressed by the pas- 
sengers in a letter to Captain Lee, of which I 
am able to afford youa copy, A terrible cata- 
strophe has in all probability been escaped, and 
there is no one on board who understands the 
dangerous condition of the vessel who is not glad 
to be within reach of help in these quiet waters.” 
The following letter has been presented to 
Captain Lee by the passengers on board :— 
R.M.S. Empress of Fapan. 
August 12th, 1892. 
We, the undersigned passengers on board the Empress 
of Fabar, upon her present. voyage, to Vancouver, desire 
to testify Our sense of the Kill, good judgment, and deci 
sion displayed by Captain Lee on the occasion of the dis 
astious five which occurred in the after-hold of the ship on 
the night of the toth instant, Ihe measures taken by him 
were prompt and sagacious, but when the safety of his 
passengers and of the vessel was at stake he lost no time 
in doing his duty to them by returning. We wish to add 
the expression of our admiration of the good discipline and 


quiet courage shown by the officers and company of the 
ship, under very trying circumstances At no moment was 














tierethe slightest panic or confusion on board; and the oc- 
currence from first to last - unfortunate as it was, and in- 
convenient to ourselves—reflects, in our opinion, the ut- 
most credit on the Captain, officers, and crew of this 
splendid steamship. 

[lieve follow the signatures of the passengers. ] 





THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
Some of the episodes of Chinese life in America 
help us to understand why even people whoare 
not interested in the labour question may object 
to the Celestial settlers. A San Francisco 
newspaper received by the last mail contains the 





following -— 


‘Two Chinese slave girls made a sensational escape 
from bondage last evening with the assistance of two 
white men, who were roughly handled by # crowd of 
highbinders, who attempted to recapture the girls. 


‘The white men were Nick long, treasurer of Stock. 
well’s Theatre, and >. S. Simon, an ex.inspector of 
customs, ‘They were walking down Pacific street, and 
whew about midway between Kearny and Dupont 
streets their sttention was attracted by a woman's 
scream, At the same time they heard a commotion 

a the Chinese tenement-house st 641, Pacific street. 

A crowd of Chinese gathered around the door, and 
hurrying quickly forward Long and Simon arrived just 
in time to see a Chinese girl dash out of the house and 
break through the line of Chinamen, some of whom 
tried to seize her. 

Seeing the white men the girl ran up to them, and 
falling on her knees she clasped Long by the legs and 
begged him to take her to “ Gibson.” “By * Gibson” 
Long knew she meant the Methodist Chinese Mission 
‘on Washington street, and he realized that it was a 
slave girl who demanded his protection, 

He placed her behind him and faced an angry crowd 
of Chinese who advanced with threatening gestures, 
but their attention was attracted from him to another 
girl who ran out of the same house and hurried to- 
ward the white men 

Thinking she was the woman in charge of the girls 
Simon was about to push her away, but he desisted 
when she too, cried‘ Gibson,” and the first girl made 
known by her cries and gestures that the second girl 
was her friend. 

Once more the pack of excited male Chinese ad 
vanced, but the first one who stretched forth a hind 
was knocked into the gutter by a blow from Simon's 
fist. ‘Then Long took charge of the giris and hurried 
them np the street. while Simon kept the crowd at bay. 

There were about 200 Chinese, however, and they 























overpowered Simon and threw him into the street, 


Then they made for Long, but he had made such good 
use of his time that, with his charges, he was half way 
between Dupont and Stockton streets when the crowd 
reached him. 

“The Chinese attacked him, but luckily they used no 
weapons, long fought valiantly and the gitls used 
their nails, teeth, and feet to good advantage. 

In a minute | ong was reinforced by Simon and as 
they were hitting out in all directions with their fists 
several white men hurried down Pacific street and 

ing some of their own race engaged in a battle with 
an overpowering horde of Chinese they took a hand 
in thefray. ‘his addition to the white forces was too 
much for the highbinders, who, seeing assistance com- 
ing to their enemies from all directions, scattered like 
sheep and disappe-red into the labyrinths of Chinatown 
leaving the girls in the possession of their rescuers. 

‘Accepting the services of a number of the whites a3 
a bodyguard, Long and Simon escorted the rescued 
slaves to the Methodist Mission, whee Rev. Dr. 
Masters received them and made them comfortable, 

Each of the girls, one of whom is 17 years old and 
the other 18, is worth from $1,500 to $2,500 in the 
Chinese slave market, ‘The Isdies who examined the 
girls at the Mission found their bodies covered with 
bruises from the effects of frightful beatings admini- 
stered by their owners, 

Yhe girls say that they came here from longkong 
in May on the steamer Oceanic, ‘hey were induced 
to leave their native country by an agent of a procuress 
in this city, whose precise interest in them they did 
not discover until too late. ‘The agent represented to 
them that they were to become the wives of wealthy 
Chinese merchants in San Francisco. 

Nothing suspicious appearing to the girls or their 
parents, all arrangements were made, they state, for 
their transportation and their entrance into the United 
States, hey were furnished with long letters of in- 
structions as to the part they were to play upon land. 
ing, together with a plan of the city and Chinatown, 
that they might not be tripped up in their endeavour 
to prove prior residence. Return certificates were 
forwarded to them before they left, the certificates de- 
scribing them as the wives of Chinese merchants re 
siding in San Francisco. ‘Thus prepared to slip pas? 
the customs officials they sailed in the Oceanic in May. 

The youngest of the two girls, who is 18 years of 
age, was landed immediatelyupon her arrival, the cer- 
tificate she possessed being considered prima facic 
evidence of her right to enter the country by the 
customs officials. The other, who isa little older, was 
retained abourd the steamer by the Collector of the Port 
until a writ of habeas corpus was sworn out, when she 
was landed by the commissioner after «n examination. 

Both girls say that they confidently expected to be+ 

come the wives of wealthy merchants immediately 
upon their arrival, as proposed by the «gent who en- 
ered their entry into the United States. 
In-tead of finding a husband waiting to receive them, 
however, they were placed in a lodging-house at 739, 
Jackson street and afterward removed to a house of ill 
repute at 641, Pacific street, kept by a notorious pro- 
cures, ‘Tai Cum. 

Here, the girls assert, they were submitted to most 
cruel treatment by their keeper because of their 
refusal to lead the life that had been mapped out for 
them, and they endeavoured night and day to find some 
means of escape from the clutches of their mistress, 

‘About a month ago an inmate of the same house, a 
young Chinese girl, escaped to the Methodist Mission 
on Washington street and, learning of her escape, they 
determined to follow her example. 

Accordingly early last evening, while Tai Cam was 
engaged in her daily pastime of beating them into sub- 
mmission, they forced their way out of the room and into 
the street screaming ut the tops of their voices for as- 
sistance. How their cries were responded too and the 
story of their rescue is told above. 

As an evidence of the cruel treatment they received 
one of the girls exhibited a badly bruised head and arm 
when she arrived at the Mission. 

‘The two girls are both young, rather small of sta- 
ture, intelligent and of a fair type of Celestial beauty. 
Both are more than anxious to return to their native 
country, and their cases will be reported to the Col- 
lector of the Port by the Rev, Dr, Masters this morn- 
ing. ‘The latter says that he will use every endeavour 
to have the procuress who was responsible for their 
importation into this country arrested and suffer the 
full benefit of the law. 
































THE “ YAKKI CHIJI.” 
Tuer name now-a-days given to the stalwarts 
within and without the Government who are in 
favour of employing the strength and influence 
of officialdom to assist the convenient working 
of representative institutions, is Yakki-gumié, or 
the desperate section, Among local Governors 
no fewer than eleven are included in this cate- 
gory by the Opposition, because of their sup- 
posed connivance at official interference in the 
late general el-ctions. They are Mr, Yasuda 
of Fukuoka, Mr. Matsudaira of Kumamoto, Mr, 
Kitagaki of Kyoto, Mr. Yamada of Osaka, Mr. 
Kubota of Saitama, Mr. Su of Hyogo, Mr. Fu- 
nakoshi of Miyagi, Mr. Watanabe of Fukushima, 
Mr. Moriyama of Toyama, Mr, Kabayama of 
Original from 
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Saga, and Mr. Suzuki of Ishikawa. Mr. Yasuda 
is reputed to be the head and front of all. 
He seems to be a man of great ability, remarkable 
strength of purpose, and the highest chivalry ; 
just such a man as Japanese love. But being 
conservative to the backbone, he may possibly 
think that, after all, a soupcon of the old methods 
of government is not out of place even in these 
modern days. He was placed recently on the 
Retired List, but he preferred to resign altoge- 
ther, and except as a member of the House of 
Peers, he hasnow noconnection with State Affairs. 
His removal from the scene of active officialdom 
is said to have greatly damped the spirits of 
the Faker-gumi. Mr. Kitagaki, too, has been 
transferred to Hokkaido, and the Fiyu now 
says that the new Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, Count Inouye, whom it describes as 
the General of the Civil Party, is busily engaged 
investigating the whole question of official 
interference in elections, to the consterna- 
tion of all the Yak: Governors and of not 
a few others also. We have always thought the 
charges of official interference were greatly 
exaggerated, but to believe them entirely ground- 
less is out of the question, Count Inouye is 
precisely the man to take drastic measures if 
necessary, but he is also too prudent and has 
had too much experience to commit the fatal 
error of excessive zeal in either direction. In 
investigating the question of official interference, 
account will have to be taken of something 
more than the mere abstract question of right 
and wrong. It will have to be considered how 
far the Governors and local officials acted in 
accordance with the declared policy of their 
superiors, for there is an emphatic difference 
between initiating improper procedure and fol- 
lowing it under instructions, Men's estimates 
of the dictates of discipline vary considerably. 
* * * 

There is a mysterious paragraph in the Choya 
Shimbun to the effect that Mr. Yamada, Gover- 
nor of Osaka, and Mr, Matsudaira, Governor of 
Kumamoto, who came to Tokyo some time ago, 
presumably for the purpose of rebuting the 
charges brought against them of interferingin the 
elections, have now returned to their districts with 
easy minds, Naturally we want to know why their 
minds became easy, but it is precisely here that 
the Choya’s information fails. Whether what 
they learned of the new Cabinet's policy pleased 
them, or whether they were merely gratified by 
the discovery that a path completely indepen- 
dent of political parties is to be trodden, our 
contemporary does not pretend to determine. 
Somewhat incontinently, however, it adds that 
having ascertained the views of the Central Go- 
vernment, these Prefects, who have hitherto been 
regarded as leaders of the Fakli-gumi, will 
abandon their “stalwart” policy and attend 
solely to the administrative affairs of their dis- 
tricts. Upon this happy result the Choya con- 
gratulates the country. We can make nothing 
out of the paragraph except that the Yaka 
Chijé are to be regenerated. 


THE CARRYING OF SWORD CANES IN AMERICA, 


In the Michi Nichi Shimbun it is stated that 
drastic legislation is contemplated by the United 
States Government to prevent the carrying of 
sword-canes, daggers, and so forth. Our con- 
temporary's version is that this course has been 
suggested to the Administration chiefly by the 
conduct of Japanese immigrants, who frequently 
bring sword-canes with them, and use them so 
as to imperil life in drunken brawls or times of 
excitement. This is news to us. We have not 
found any notices in American journals of 
Japanese immigrants behaving themselves in 
such a truculent manner, and surely if instances 
of the kind occurred, the press would not fail 
to report them. However, the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun is usually well informed, and we must 
assume that it has grounds for its statement. 
It gives in detail the draft of three regulations 
which Congress will be asked to sanction. The 
first is that officials at every port shall be requir- 
ed to examine the baggage of Japanese dis- 
embarking there, and to seize any swords, 
sword-canes, and so forth that may be found, 





forbidding the landing of an immigrant should 
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he oppose the seizure. The second is that the 
import duty on swords shall be raised from 35 
per cent. da valorem to 120 per cent—a pro- 
hibitive rate. And the third, that all persons 
shall be entitled to arrest and hand over to the 
police any one, whether an American or an alien, 
who may be seen carrying a sword in the streets. 
It has often been suggested that strong legisla- 
tion to prevent, or diminish, the habit of carrying 
lethal weapons might be enacted with advantage 
in the United States, but the last thing we should 
have imagined is that the reform would be 
brought about by the unruly conduct of Japanese 
immigrants, and we find it impossible to believe 
that the Mich? Miché is truly informed. 





DESPERADOES. 
Mr. J. R. Spears, writing in the New York Sun, 
gives some studies of desperadoes as they are 
to-day. We extract a pithy portion :— 

‘The story of the trouble that led to the killing of 
John L. Pugh, commonly called Jack, is particularly 
interesting, in that it illustrates in detail the methods 
and habits of the ideal desperado of the mining camp 
Pugh was born in a Columbus, O., family of culture 
id wealth. He abandoned his home and came to 
Colorado, eventually reaching Creede early in 18gt, 
where he established the first livery stable. Here he 
deliberately began to cultivate the reputation of a 
bad man. He had lived with « woman of ill repute 
for some time, and two children were born of the as- 
sociation. In November last, no one having done 
more than get drunk to enliven the community, Pugh 
and jack Fullerton went to the McLeod saloon which 
was run by John Ferris, and shot the glassware and 
bar to pieces. Ferris took to the hills, and next day 
waylaid Pugh and Fullerton, Fullerton got a ball 
through the shoulder that well-nigh ended his career, 
but the bull intended for Pugh merely grazed his skin. 
‘Then Ferris returned to Kentucky for his health. 

After that Jack very often walked into the saloons 
of the Upper Creede with a revolver in each hand, 
shouting that he was King of Creede and that only his 
sweet disposition kept him from slaying every one in 
sight. 

"Mesitinas'ss hed been working up sfedd:, To thove 
days, the Willow Creek Gulch being Government land, 
rights to buihiing space were held by laying so-called 
foundations for houses on any vacant plots. One S 
M. Osgood and his wife had come to Creede, and Mrs. 
Osgoud had caused foundations to be placed on two 
adjoining plots, intending to erect a saloon on the two. 
‘Then she went away for a short time. Now Jack had 
lived in a boarding-house kept by the Osgoods at Del 
Norte and had quarrelled over his bill. When Mrs 
Osgood left town Jack jumped one of her lots and 
bought 1,000 feet of lumber with which to build on it. 
Mrs, Osgood was telegraphed for and came back 
Workmen she hired threw Pugh’s lumber from the lot 
and erected a house in which the Osgoods opened the 
Holy Moses siloon, Ever after that Pugh © had it in 
for Osgood.’ as they say here. Although Osgood is 
well nigh an imbecile through the excessive use of 
liquor, he afterward, probably on account of his wife's 
influence, was elected Mayor of Creede. Pugh, wh« 
had been assistant city marshal, resigned, and ** Dutch 
Pete” Karg, one of Osgood’s German friends, was 
an officer instesd. 

‘Time ran on without any overt act on Pugh’s part 
until Wednesday, May 4 Jack, as his mistress testi- 
fied, had deliberately determined to murder Osgood, 
but up to that time had lacked the nerve to do so. O! 
that morning he entered the Holy Moses saloon and 
called for a drink, which was served by Osgood. Jack 
had been in the saloon but once before and had avuid- 
ed Osgood. Now he sat down at a table and began 
playing cards and drinking with some of the | 
And there he remained the entire day, not even going 
out for luncheon or any other meal, As time passed 
Pagh drank more rapidly and gradually worked him 
self into a condition that presaged coming trouble. 
He was doing as Bob Ford did on the night he and 
Joe Eullerton were looking for Pugilist Johnson. It is 
the despersdo’s trick, By 5 o'clock Osgood buckled 
‘on his belt and revolver. [t was plain that Jack 
wanted to creste a row in which he could find some 
sort of excuse for killing the Mayor. But Osgood had 
wit enough todo more than get his gun onj in a 
a shooting match with Jack Pagh he had no hope. He 
sent for Duich Pete, the Marshal. Pete remained in 
the saloon, and his presence served to incense Jack 
greatly, but his remarks about the ancestry of the 
officer did not provoke even a remonstrance. Finally 
Pagh, in his efforts to create a fight. slxpped his part- 
ner in the game (whist) they were playing, and all rose 
from the table, “There was a treniendous outburst of 
noise on all sides, and Marshal Karg stepped up to 
Pugh and told him to go home or he would have to 
arrest him, ‘That was what Pugh had been working so 
long for, He defied the officer in the most aggravat- 
ing fashion, and then made a lunge forward, reaching 
for his revolver ashe did so. Karg backed away 
quickly, drew his revolver, and fired one shot. Pugh 
dropned m rtally wounded. It was then about 10 
o'clock at mght, a little over twelve hours since he had 
entered the saloon to murder Osgood. 

ic was of medium size, with sandy hair and 
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moustache and had a hard face. Having been well bred, 
he could assume the bearing of a gentleman when he 
would. For the rest he was.a drunkard and a bully— 
4 man in marked contrast with such men-Killers as 
Masterson, Wolfington, ana Creek. 

In still further illustration of the character of the 
desperado be needed it can be found in the doings of 
Charles Creatch, who was drinking in the Holy Moses 
saloon on Feb. 6. Creatch ‘determined to win fame 
by shooting somebody, so he deliberately aimed is 
revolver at a colored porter named Louis Bell. The 
aim was uncertain and the ball struck under Bell, who 
thereat awoke and fled, ‘Then Creatch fired at’ Wil- 
liam Keiser, who was asleep in acot near a back 
window. The bullet cut the skin across Keiser’s 
stomach. This done, Creatch was persuaded to go 
away. Next day he was put under bonds of $100 to 
keep the peace. 

Lhen the was the fight between Joe Fullerton and 
the New Orleans Kid. ‘the Kid was robbed at a 
gambling table in Soapy Smith’s saloon, Going out 
side he " did the lamb act,” to quote the local phrase, 
until Joe Fullerton, an employé, came out. Both 
began’ shooting together. Fullerton lost his right 
thumb on the first round and changed his pistol to the 
left hand, When the swoke cleared away the left 
thumb was gone, too. The Kid’s friends say he did 
not want to kill Fullerton, but only to teach him 
marksmanship. ‘The rest of the citizens think Ful- 
lerton’s loss of two thumbs was due to bad, instead of 
good shooting. 

As for the desperadoes in their sober moments I 
found them invariably courteous, jovial, ready to treat 
and be treated, reckless in spending money, in a sense 
generous, and always reaay to curse the vigilantes, 
There was in Creede more sporting women than the 
camp demanded. ‘The oli and ill favoured were in hard 
luck, Ona score of occasions I have seen women of 
this class go to men-killers of whom mention has heen 
made, and ask for money for food or lodging, and 
they invariably got it, Little John Ludford, a mining 
camp waif, who is dying of consumption and is the 
most pitiful specimen of humanity to be found in the 
camp, is supported by the sporting mem One Wes. 
tern reporter who came here wrote up the boy as the 
“Lucky Kid.” With the habits he has contracted 
among his friends he is « most unlucky kid, for he 
cannot live a year, Besides, when he ventures the 
silver he gets by betting on any of the games, he 
loses nine times out of ten. 

While nothing more need be said to illustrate the 
character of the desperato, the words of one of 
Creede’s most expert gamblers may interest the ten- 
derfoot about to visit a mining camp. He suid? 

“There isn't a chance in a million for a respectable 
man to run up against one of them if he don’t try to.” 

“* But suppose he happens to hit that chance >” was 
siid 

“Then the best thing he can do is to size up the 
critter. If it’s like Bat Masterson waylay its if it's 
one who has to get up courage with drink shoot it 
before it gets fuli—while it's drinking and making 
threats, see? Of course he can leave town, but that's 
a d—d poor way to get out of trouble.” 




















A GHOST STORY. 

In Yugeda Village in Fukuoka Prefecture there 
is a large lake about two miles in circumference, 
and on its shore lies a rock. Tradition says 
that a certain beautiful girl called Princess 
Camellia (Zsubati Hime), lives in the rock and 
that her apparition has often terrified the people. 
About 25 years ago, a whirlwind rose from the 
rock, and five dwelling-houses in the neighbour- 
hood were totally destroyed. Moreover, Dr. 
Kaji, a highly reputable witness, saw the appari 
tion on his way home from a patient's house 
near the lake, and was so overcome that he 
fainted on the spot. From that time no one 
dared to go near the rock aftersunset, Lately, 
however, the workmen of a firm called Ida- 
kami, Contractors for Public Works, came to 
the neighbourhood for the purpose of obtaining 
stones to construct river-banks. Going to the 
shore of the lake, they noticed the mysterious 
rock, and concluded that it would serve their pur- 
pose very well, The rock has always gone by the 
name of Meoto-ishi,and the legend says thatif any 
one touches it, the spirit of the lake raises a storm, 
The people, therefore, leave it severely alone, 
But as the workmen were ignorant of these 
things, they puta charge of gunpowder into the 
the rock and blasted it into five pieces. Sud- 
denly the sky became overcast with ominous 
clouds, and a fierce wind, rising from the 
mountains on the opposite side of the lake, 
tore up trees and levelled buildings, while 
sheets of rain, vivid lightning, and ‘rolling 
thander frightened the workmen so much that 
they ran for their lives, and retuming home, 
narrated the events to Mr. Suyeda, their superins 
tendent. After midnight that evening when Mr, 
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a beautiful girl approaching him. ‘The strange 
figure came to his side and said :—‘‘I, the 
Princess Camellia, have lived in that stone on 
the bank of the lake called Meoto-ishi for the 
last thousand years. During that long period 
no one dared to do any injury to my dwelling. 
For what reason have. you ventured to destroy it 
now? Henceforth I am homeless and neglect- 
ed.” Thus saying her apparition vanished. 
Mr. Suyeda saw the same ghost for three nights 
consecutively, and being terribly alarmed, he 
went and told the story to Mr. Karai Rinzaburo, 
the Headman of the Village. The latter astonish 
at the tale, declared that he too had seen the 
ed same apparition thrice. They conferred toge- 
ther, and went to the stone in company. Mr. 
Karai stood beside the broken rock and cried : 
“ By the order of the Imperial Government we 
destroyed thee. By what right do you attempt 
to injure us?” Before this speech was com- 
pleted, clouds once more obscured the sky, and 
such a violent storm arose that the whole district 
was enveloped in darkness and confusion. 
Thereupon they went and requested a certain 
Shinto priest to make offerings and say prayers 
to the rock. We need scarcely say that the 
source of this tale is the Yomiuri Shimbun, 
which journal, however, takes the excellent pre- 
caution of disavowing its belief in the story. 








CHINA AND KOREA. 
Tue relations of China to Korea have for many 
years been a subject of investigation of which 
the Japanese never seem to weary. Every scrap 
of information bearing on the question is eager- 
ly sought for and published in the vernacular 
papers. The ii Shimpo is specially earnest 
when dealing ‘with this subject. In a recent 
issue it furnishes a resumé of a memorial ad- 
dressed by a certain Chinese statesman, whose 
name is not given, to the King of Korea; 
which memorial appeared in a Tientsin paper 
at the end of last month. After expressing re- 
great that Korea is so poverty stricken and that 
her King is so blind to the dangers to which 
the country is exposed, the memorial proceeds to 
proffer the following advice (1) Neglect not to 
send your tributary offerings to China. (2) 
Do not abandon your native costume. (3) 
Allow your high officials to travel in foreign 
lands, (4) Let not their social rank alone in- 
duce you to place confidence in men. (5) 
Improve the state of your army. (6) Open up 
telegraphic communication in the interior of 
your country. (7) Concede no tariff rights to 
foreigners. (8) Forbid opium smoking. (9) 
Lighten your punishments for crime. (10) 
Establish schools for foreign study in your own 
land, and do not send your young men to Japan 
for study. 


THE CARD PLAYING SCANDAL AND COUNT 
YAMAGATA. 

Tur News Agency reports that Count Yama- 
gata’s time, when he is not in his office, is wholly 
taken up by callers who come to speak about 
the recent card-playing scandal. From six 
o'clock in the morning until office time, aud 
after office time until late at night, these persons 
beseige the new Minister's house. They do 
not, apparently, bring any suggestions as to the 
settlement of the affair, but are only anxious to 
enlist the Count’s sympathies on this side or on 
that, and so great is their importunity that his 
Excellency has come to regard the roda-jiten 
as the plague of his life, If the case were to be 
decided purely on its merits, there might be no 
great difficulty, but it is complicated by so much 
personal feeling and official jealousy that to dis- 
cover a generally satisfactory solution has be- 
come an almost hopeless task. 








THE NEW ISSUE OF CONSOLS. 
Tue average price at which the new issne— 
four million yen—of Consolidated five-per-cent 
Bonds has been subscribed is 100.0947 yen. It 
seems a work of supererrogation to carry the 
calculation to four places of decimals, but the 
Japanese are nothing if not accurate. Why, 
we have heard of a specification for iron pipes 
written by a Japanese engineer in which the 
diameter of the pipes was given to thousandths 
of an inch, and everybody knows that a Japanese 
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contractor, in sending in an estimate for works 
that costs thousands of dollars, will make his 
proposal exiend to sen and rin; which is much 
as though an English contractor, tendering for 
the building of a cathedral, were to set down 
the fraction of a farthing that he expected to 
disburse. To return to the Bonds, however. It 
appears that some folks offered as much as 
1ot.§1 yen for these five-per-cent. Consols—a 
very remarkable offer, concerning which the 
Shogyo Shimpo is of opinion that these sporting 
people know nothing about finance, and are 
carried away by an extravagant estimate of the 
value of Government securities. Be that as it 
may, the Treasury sells its four million yen worth 
of Consols for 4 003,786,808 yen—the best show- 
ing ever made in a similar transaction in Japan. 





CHINESE PHYSICIANS. 


Tus Hongkong College of Medicine for Chin- 
ese presented ils first diplomas to two Chinese 
graduates on the 23rd of July. The fortunate 
students were Messrs. Siin Yat Sen and Kong 
Ying Wa. Referring to the event, the Hong- 
koug Datly Press says:— 

‘The ceremony which took place on Saturday in the 
City Hall is so far unique in the annals of the Colony. 
On that occasion two students of the Hongkong Col. 
lege of Medicine for Chinese received theit diplomas 
as licentiates, the first diplomas ever granted in Hong. 
kong. The College was established in 1887 on the 
most modest scale, without much fuss and with even 
less expenditure, and since then the work has gone on 
slowly and unostentatiously, no attempt being made 
to furce on results, Lhe students have been tho- 
roughly and practically taught; they are not turned 
out mere sciolists with only a theoreticul knowledge , 
they have had patiently to plod on as dressers, assis 
tants, and dispensers in the Hospital for five whole 
years, until they have reaped the reward of their study 
and application by securing their diplomas. Thorough 
ness and not show is aimed at by the Board of the 
College, and this is unmistakeably the right policy 
to pursue. ‘The diplomas of the College, if they are 
to carry weight, must only be grauted to properly 
qualified men | A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, especially «f medicine, and the Hongkong 
College has no wish to swell the crowd of charlatans 
practising the healing art in the Far East. China 
presents a vast field for the labourer in the cause of 
medical science. It lies almost fallow. Chinese doctors 
possess a fair knowledge of simples and have the 
hoarded experience of generations of practitioners to 
guide them, out their knowledge of surgery is niZ, they 
know uothing of anatomy, nothing indeed of mestical 
science as a whole. ‘The amount of suffering endured 
in China which might be mitigated by the skill of the 
West, the number of lives lost annually through the 
ignorance of the native doctors must be incalculable. 
The various Medical Missivns do much good work 
and save a great many lives: they have also done 
something to spread a knowledge of this bene. 
ficent science among the Chinese, but they can turn 
out at best medical assistants, valuable helps to the 
foreign doctor, capable vaccinators may be; but they 
cannot pretend to render their pupils qalified practi- 
tioners, This can only be done by a College equipped 
with a staff of professors, and such an establishment 
is of course beyond the modest means or time of the 
hard working missionaries. The Hongkong College 
of Medicine has therefore a great mission and a great 
future before it. ‘The work it is undertaking is in a 
sense inissionary work; to revolutionise the healing 
art among three hundred millions of people. It may 
be said thet Hongkong is not called upon to svend 
time and money for such a purpose, but that would be 
taking a low and selfish view of our duty to our neigh. 
bour. The precepts of Christianity and the teachings 
of civilisation alike prescribe a higher course; it is our 
privilege, and should be our pleasure, to convey 
knowledge of the blesings of science to those less 
happily circumstanced. “hat from its small begin. 
nings the College of Medicine will grow into a great 
and useful institution renowned throughout the Chinese 
Empire as the princial source from whence her 
future medical practitioners has been drawn, is our 
earnest desire. 





















































THE FINANCES OF THE WORLD's FAIR. 


Concerning the financial condition of the 
World's Fair the following is* published by the 
Directors :-— 

Some ignorant or malicious person started the re. 
port that the World's Fair is bankrupt; that it had 
drawn it last cent and used its last postage stamp. 
And this false revort has been published in hundrecs 
and probably thousands of newspapers. It is still 




















spreading, and naturally is doing the Fair harm. ‘The 
fact is that the Exposition has now $2,500,000 cash in 
bank and about a million more in sight. It has not 








had, at any time for a year anda half, less than a 
million dollars to its credit. in cash, and has had as 
much as $8,000,000 at one time, During the last six 
months the mouey has necessarily been expended 














rapidly for constructing the great Exposition build- 
ings. About three-quarters of a million a month has 
been paid out for this purpose. A like expenditure 
will be necessary fur several months to come, and 
more money will be needed by October. The bulk of 
the receipts of the Fair from admissions, etc., will not 
begin to come in, of course, until the Fair opens. It 
is in order to tide the enterprise over until that time 
that the Government has been asked to advance 
$5,000,000. The most conservative estimate of the 
Fair's receipts and expenditures places the former 
sbout $4,000,000 in excess of the latter. There need 
be not the slightest fear of the Fair being bankrupt, 
or even of its becoming "hard up” if the Govern. 
ment gives the aid which has been asked and which is 
confidently expected. Should such aid not be given, 
the public can rest assured that Chicsgo itself, though 
it has raised almost $11,000000 and ought not to be 
expected to do more, will put its hand deeper into its 
pocket and will provide enough money to carry the 
Fair through to the grand success which it is deter- 
mined it shall be and which it certainly will be 

‘The Fair is not bankrupt and will not be benkrupt. 
he only foundation for the injurious report referred 
s the fact that the National Commission, or super- 
vising body, has expended all of the money which the 
government appropriated for its expenses for the cur- 
rent year. That body does not provide the money for 
constructing the buildings, gathering the exhi 
otherwise putting the Fair in complete condi 
the inspection of the public. This ‘is done by the 
 World’s Columbian Exposition,” or local Chicago 
corporation, The Fair will be dedicated and opened 
on time, and all bills will be paid. 


































PLAYING CARDS IN RUSSIA. 

Public Opinion has the following :—‘ There is 
only one factory in Russia for the manufac- 
ture of playing cards. It has a monopoly of 
the business and belongs to the Foundling 
Hospital. Itis figured that there are 30,000,000 
people in Russia who play cards, and to supply 
the demand this factory puts out 6,000,000 
packs of cards annually. In order to make 
this enormous quantity of cards, only 329 wot 
men, aged from 15 to 20 years, and sixty-eight 
men are employed, And they are chosen amid 
the sisters, wives, and daughters of the workmen 
at the factory. Both exteriorly and interiorly 
the factory isa model of cleanliness. This is 
one of the essential conditions of this branch of 
production. All the employés live at the factory 
and earn $5 to $15 a month. They work from 
6 in the morning to 6 at night, and are allowed 
two hours a day for their meals. Besides the 
ordinary playing cards of different qualities, the 
factory produces annually 129,000 packs of 
figured cards for the German colonies, besides 
12,000 packs of miniature playing cards as toys. 
The annual profit of the factory amounts to 
about $800,000. The cardboard is supplied by 
the Neva paper mill.” 


FUNERAL OF MR. A. HEARNE. 


Arp many tokens of deep regard the mortal 
remains of the late Mr. A. Hearne, manager of 
the Club Hotel, were laid to rest in the Ceme- 
tery on Thursday afternoon. It is scarcely 
three weeks ago that he left Yokohama to seek 
relief from a painful attack of  erysipelas 
among the hills at Hakone, and at first, indeed 
up to the very last two days, it was hoped 
that he would successfully shake off the insidious 
disease. But on Tuesday, Dr. Munro, who had 
been called in on Sunday, telegraphed to Dr. 
Wheeler, the deceased’s medical attendant, to 
come up without delay. An operation was per- 
formed, but after a slight rally the patient grew 
gradually weaker, finally passing ‘‘ across the 
bar” at two o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
The large assemblage of all nationalities which ga- 
thered silently into the sad procession asit wound 
its way to the Cemetery, via the Creekside, past 
Christ Church, Water Street, and Yatozaka, 
testified more eloquently than words can de- 
scribe the high esteem in which the deceased 
was held by ail classes in the community. Mr. 
Hearne was Wor. Master of the Otentosama 
Lodge of Freemasons, and many members of 
the craft took part in the obsequies, while seve- 
ral of the older residents attended to pay a last 
tribute to the memory of one who had been 
the first to welcome them when landing on 
these shores—he had lived here tor twenty 
years, the whole of his active life in fact. 
The plain black casket, with silver fittings, 
was immediately followed by Mr. Geo, Blake- 
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Dr. Wheeler, the Masters Hearne (2), Mr. 
H. Coulson, and Mr. H. A. Scheuten as chief 
mourners, In front were borne the floral 
tributes sent by the Japanese servants at the 
Club Hotel, other hotel managers in Japan, and 
the jinrickisha-men who plied in front of de- 
ceased’s hotel ; the coffin itself was covered with 
beautiful wreaths from European and American 
friends, the sorrowing widow and children, and 
other immediate relatives, and his late lodge. 
The service at the grave side was conducted 
with impressive dignity by the Rev. E. C. 
Irwine, who at its close addressed a few 
words to the mourning friends. He said that 
it would not be well if he consigned to the 
grave the remains of Arthur Hearne without 
some word of brotherly regret for his untimely 
end. Those who stood around him at that mo- 
ment had been bound to the departed by bonds 
of sincere fellowship. He had been a man who 
had filled a distinct place amongst this com- 
munity. If they would allow him (Mr. Irvine) 
to speak of his own experience of their late 
brother, he could say that he had always found 
him to be full of kindliness, readiness, obliging- 
ness, always ready and willing to assist inany pro- 
ject of help for those who required his sympathy. 
Alluding to the early age of the deceased, the 
rev. gentlemen said that Mr, Hearne had died 
at a time which should have been the full prime 
of his youthful manhood—he was 41 years of age. 
Around the grave stood men approaching to their 
three-score and ten, but their friend had been 
taken while yet he seemed strong, earnest, and 
vigorous. The memory of his last hours of bitter 
suffering had drawn forth the tear of sympathy, 
he hoped that this sympathy would be extended to, 
the widow and fatherless in their hour of deepest 
grief, for although the sorrowing wife would have 
the balm of the memory of a good and faithful 
husband that was little compensation for the loss 
she had sustained. He hoped that health and 
strength would be given to her and her children, 
and that the sympathy of friends would follow 
them to the end of life. 


GRANTS IN AID. 
Tue damage caused by the recent inundation 
was so great that the Katshin-to commissioned 
Messrs. Morino, Hashimoto, Uozumi, Kashima, 
Naito, and Kurada, members of the House of 
Representatives, to investigate the matter, and 
the reports of these gentlemen having been 
completed, a meeting of the Party was held on 
the 15th instant. According to the account 
submitted by these commissioners the greatest 
injury was wrought in Tokushima prefecture, 
while Okayama and Hyogo Prefectures also 
fared badly. The repair of public works in 
Tokushima alone is estimated at two million 
yen, but at the present moment a sum of about 
five hundred thousand yen is required to meet 
urgent requirements. From the local taxes it is 
not possible to raise more than one hund- 
red thousand yew in the Prefecture, and the 
necessity of a large disbursement from the 
Treasury is therefore imperative. In the second 
session the Popular Party proposed that a sum 
of two million yex be kept asa Reserve Fund, 
but owing to the dissolution of the Diet the 
proposition did not become law, and the fund re- 
mained at the original amount of one million yen. 
Out of that total large sums have already been 
disbursed, and there remains in the Treasury not 
more than one hundred thousand yen. At the 
same time any payment from the surplus revenue 
is regarded by the Popular Party as uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore the only method which pre- 
sents itself to the Kaishin-to is to address a peti- 
tion to the Government, praying for the opening 
of a special session. The members assembled at 
the above meeting passed a resolution in that 
sense, and the petition is to be presented as soon 
as possible. 
* * * 

The National Union also despatched Messrs. 
Yumoto, and Ota to the three prefectures to 
investigate the damages, and Mr. Ota has com- 
pleted his inquiry. So soon, therefore, as Mr. 
Yumoto’s report is presented, the Union will 
holda meeting to discuss the subject. The Fiyu- 
#o, on their side, consider that recent 
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inundations were as serious a calamity as the 
great earthquake of last year, and are of opinion 
that the Government ought to grant subsidies 
atonce. But they are opposed to the principle 
of disbursing any sum beyond the amount 
provided in the Budget, and are also against the 
idea of opening a special session. They hold 
that at present it will be sufficient to disburse all 
the remainder of the second Reserve Fund 
to meet urgent requirements, and as soon 
as the Diet meets in November further sums can 
be voted. Some members of the Tameike (In- 
dependents) Club also assembled on Wednes- 
day, and a report from Mr. Kawamata having 
been read, a long discussion followed, and a re- 
solution was finally adopted in the sense that 
fuller information being required, fresh investiga 
tions should be undertaken, and that, in the 
sequel of any action taken by the Prefectural 
Assemblies, the Government should be moved 
to disburse the sums required for needed work. 


* 
ae 


The above particulars are taken from the 
Hochi Shimbun, the Kokkai and other journals, 
One impression conveyed by them is incor- 
rect, namely, that had the Opposition’s pro- 
gramme been carried out, there would now be 
plenty of money in the Reserve Fund to meet 
the need of the moment. In point of fact 
it was owing to the Opposition’s attitude 
towards the Budget in the first session that 
a sum of one million yet had to be de- 
ducted from the appropriation from the Re- 
serve Fund, and as the Budget thus altered 
came into operation again this year, owing to 
the dissolution of the House of Representatives, 
the diminished Reserve Fund is now a source 
of embarrassment. It is curious, for the rest, 
that this important question should present it- 
self so soon again for practical solution, The 
Opposition hold that the Constitution does 
not empower the Government to employ for 
emergency purposes any monies other than those 
constituting the Reserve Fund. The surplus 
revenue, they assert, cannot be constitutionally 
disbursed without the consent of the Diet. The 
Government, on the contrary, maintains that 
the nation’s urgent needs may be met by any 
funds nationally available, under whatever head- 
ing they appear in the Budget, and that the 
Emperor is empowered by the Constitution to 
provide for urgent public wants to the limit of 
the Treasury’s capacity, without previous re- 
ference to the Diet, being only required 
by the Constitution to seek the subsequent 
approval of that body. The Constitution, of 
course, contains no definite statements limit- 
ing the Government to a particular fund in 
the face of a publicemergency. It isa question 
of interpretation, and there is some difficulty in 
believing that the Opposition’s interpretation 
has been based upon an unbiassed study of the 
text. At all events the position now is that 
nearly three months must elapse before the con- 
sent of the Diet, in ordinary session, can be 
obtained for a substantial grant in aid of the 
distressed Prefectures, and in the meanwhile, if 
the Opposition’s creed be adopted, there are ap- 
parently no sufficient funds available to relieve 
the suffering. Perhaps, however the Fiyu-fo's 
programme may serve to tide over the difficulty 
until November, The Government will naturally 
endeavour to avoid provoking a collision, if any 
reasonably efficient method presents itself. 








LIVING BY ROTE. 
In Kumamoto Prefecture there lives a Mr. 
Kodama Koichiro, an official, who last year 
married a beautiful young damsel. From their 
welding day the husband laid down the following 
routine, and it would seem that he and his wife 
have been following it conscientiously ever 
since :—Rise at 5.30 a.m. and immediately per- 
form ablutions—shinéai wo fuku is the exact 
phrase, more precise than polite; at 5.50 a.m. 
clean out the apartment; at 6 say a prayer at the 
family altar, and when it is over, give a con- 
jugal kiss (seppun), engage in conversation and 
drink tea ; from 7 to 8 oclock, the wife shall 
receive literary instruction from her husband, 
who, in his turn, will study on his own ac- 
sle from 8 to 8.45; then another con- 
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jugal kiss, and at g the husband proceeds to 
his office; at 3.30 p.m, the husband returns 
from his office ; a kiss at once ; from 3.30 to 4, 
again the shénlat-wo-fuku pettormance, and at 
its close, a kiss; from 4 to 5, instruction of wife 
by husband ; at its conclusion, a kiss; from 5 
to 6, bathing ; at its conclusion, a kiss; at 6, the 
evening meal; from 6 to 7, the husband carries 
on his own studies; from 7 to 8, a walk in the 
town; at its conclusion, a kiss; from 8 to 9, 
music—gekkin, koto, shakuhachi, and so forth ; 
atg,tobed. During the period of the husband's 
absence at his office, the wife must instruct the 
maid, must see that the house is thoroughly 
cleaned, inside and outside, and must practise 
needle-work, caligraphy, flower arranging, and 
the tea ceremonial. 





H.M.S. “ FIREBRAND IN THE TYPHOON. 


Tue Formosa correspondent of the Worth 
China Daily News gives the following account 
of the manner in which H.M.S. Firebrand rode 
out the terrible typhoon that visited South For- 
mosa on July 23rd: 

Were I to go on for columns I could but inade- 
quately describe to you the awful injury and misery 
whi€h this tetrible storm has caused, so I will now 
pass o an incident connected with it which Tam 
sure will prove more agreeable reading, and vary 
the dull monotony of perusal inseparable from an 
unchanging record of woe such as this consmuni- 
cation has hitherto necessarily been. I allude to 
the splendid seamanship and consummate skill 
by which Lieutenant-Commander Lionel Tufnell 
saved H.MS. Firebrand fiom what appeared in- 
evitable disaster, The gun-vessel had arrived on 
the previous Saturday (16th), and although we 
were all pleased, and somewhat surprised at the 
masterly way in which she was brought into 
harbour, the navigation of which could only 
have been acquired from verbal information, 
picked up as best her captain could on being 
ordered here, we were as little prepared to see 
such a display of seamanship, and exquisite 
judgment, as the equally unexpected opportunity 
afforded by the storm was presently to de- 
monstiate. [should mention that the only pilot 
the port boasts of happens to be away ; sv Captain 
Tufnell had all through to depend on his own re- 
sources, and any local information he could scrape 
together, 

Soon after arrival officer, realising the 
gravity of barometrical signs, certainly busied 
Himself in getting as much information about the 
harbour, its risks, and capabilities as was avail- 
able in the short time at his disposal, He tok 
counsel as to the berth for typhoon anchorage, 
the position of the variods spits, and oyster- 
beds, etc. Having determined these, and secured 
his vessel by all necessary anchors, shore moor- 
ings, etc., nothing more was to be done than wait 
events. [ enter into all these particulars to show 
that the Firebrand started, as, no doubt, any other 
vessel would, with all the advantages that average 
skill and intelligence could secure for her. Centres 
of typhoons, upto this date, have travelled to the 
eastward of us, and so the longest, and often the 
strongest blow comes from the north, ‘Thus it is, 
all ships moor with special reference to this con- 
tingency. When the Firebrand was secured (on 
Monday the 18th) we had no reason to suppose 
that this typhoon would follow the course it did, 
and subject the ship to southerly wind force during 
the time the centre was coming up. The fasten- 
ings against such consisted of an anchor laid out 
on the port quarter, and the ship’s two bowers on 
the same bow ; all unavoidably laid in bad holding 
ground, though the best the harbour affords, The 
ship was lying paraltel with the Bund, under le— 
for N. wind—ol the hill and houses. ‘She was se- 
cured to the Bund (N) side by several chains, and 
hawsers, round mooring posts and buried anchors, 
while rightastern wasawire hawser fastto an enornt- 
ous anchor deeply imbedded in the mud with rubble 
driven in, and piled over it. The Fivebvand had 
not long been subjected to the force of the S. wind 
before the N. fastenings, severely tried by the surge 
of the ship, began to show signs of weakness, until 
early on Thursday afternoon every mooring post 
had’ suapped, and anchors buried ashore, were 
drawn. The gunboat was now in the very height 
of the hurricane, left to ride by her southern anchors 
and the stern wire rope. Of course so long as the 
wind was from the S., and these moorings held, she 
was allright. If they dragged the boat must go 
broadside on to the Bund, and with the sea that had 
sprung up would have gone to pieces. Tf she went 
too far astern, in a northerly direction, she must fetch 
up on the stern anchor heap; if too far ona southerly 
line, the innumerable oyster-beds suggested serious 
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ceptibly dragging, and then came in the splendid 
display of coolness and perfessioual skill that seems, 
even under such unlikely conditions to have at 
tracted universal attention. Mounted on his top 
bridge, exposed to the full force of the storm, and 
the blinding spray, Capt. Tufnell stood his 
waterproof, cut into strips as though done with 
a penknife, gave him the appearance of a 
procupine as they blew out straight in the how!- 
ing blasts. With accurate, almost mathematical 
calculation, Captain Tufnell kept moving the 
engines, now easing this cable, now slacking the 
other, all the while so pointing and placing the ship 
that, at last, when the centre passed, and the wind 
veered to the opposite quarter, the little craft first 
gently worked astern then with a rush in the only 
Clear, but. narrow channel behind her, slowed out 
and as her bows got the full force of the wind, 
swung into apparently the only bit of free water, 
and riding to her bowers with the support of the 
wire-hawser off her starboard quarter, stood the 
brunt of that dreadful wight, until, to the jey 
of all, the Firebrand appeared, as daylight broke, 
the sole victin of the night’s proceedings that 
had escaped perfectly and entirely uninjured. T 
feel that my powers of description necessarily fall 
short of conveying in full a te idea of the re. 
markable display we witnessed that day, a display 
not only of judgment and courage, but of gyand 
endurance, for no one who has not passed through 
a typhoon can realise what that long strain, on 
the exposed bridge from two p.m. until long 
after darkness had set in up to midnight, entailed 
on the captain and officers subjected to it. Keen 
indeed was the relief, midst all our own anxieties, 
when daylight dawned and we saw the Fire- 
brand with wrecked juuks and other craft to right 
and left of her, proudly tiding, safe and sound, at 
her anchors, we began even more fully to realise 
the excellent display of seamanship and skill that 
had been demonstrated to us that night. I have 
heard even junk captains speaking of it with 
wonder, for it appears that they too, like all Takao 
ites expected when her northern attachments gave 
way, that little would remain next day of the gall- 
ant little gun vessel, apparently bereft of all means 
for defending herself from the northern wind’s fury 
which we knew must break over her. 

However, there she is, leaving us, as soon as 
the bar smothes down, as safe and pretty as she 
came} a very pleasant reminiscence of association 
through a period of dire trial and misfortune at- 
taching to her stay, our envy, if any, of her im 
munity from damage quite neutralised by that 
pride and admiration we all feel in, and for the 
means by which the brave little ship has gained 
her happy and unshared condition. 


























A FAREWELL. 
Mr. Taxkact, a Police Inspector of the Terai 
District in Ishikawa Prefecture, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having inspired a couplet. The place 
where his sway was exercised during the recent 
general elections fell into a state of much riot 
and confusion, and the Radicals thenceforth 
pointed him out as a conspicuous sinner in the 
matter of official interference. Whether on that 
account, or for what reason, we cannot tell, his 
transfer to Kanazawa was ordered, and now we 
read in the ¥:yu that not an individual went to 
see him off when he lefthis former post. A few 
of the wives of the policemen assembled to bid 
adieu to Mrs, Takagi, but for the rest everybody 
kept severely away, and in order to point the 
significance of their absence, many of them 
indulged in drinking bouts at which they loudly 
sang this verse :-— 

Saki-michishi 

Yoshino no yama no 

Sakurabana 

Ghirfiome it tere 
The couplet loses everything in translating, but 
will doubtless be intelligible as itstands to many 


of our readers. 





WATER POWER FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
An interesting improvement has recently been 
made at the Fujiya Hotel, Miyanoshita, by its 
enterprising proprietor, in the adoption of water 
power for the electric lighting in place of the 
steam plant at first installed. A 40-h.p. turbine, 
constructed on Mr. James Thomson’s_well- 
known vortex principle, by Messrs. Gilbert 
Gilkes & Co., of Kendal, England, has now been 
erected. This turbine was made especially to 
suit the particular conditions existing at Miya- 
noshita, from plans sent to them by Mr. L. J. 
Healing, of No. 75, Yokohama, under whose 
superintendence the plant has Mere 
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On account of the self-governing propensities 
of the vortex principle, this machine is admir- 
ably adapted for electric lighting purposes and 
is found to work satisfactorily without a go- 
vernor. The shaftis placed horizontally, and 
the dynamo is belted directly to the wheel-shaft, 
thus saving loss of power and avoiding noisy 
gearing. It works under a head of 60 feet and 
takes 471 cubic feet of water per minute, in- 
dicating 40-h.p. By its use, we believe, the pro- 
prietor saves a monthly coal bill of $120, besides 
dispensing with the skilled labour necessary to 
attend to a steam-engine. 


THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 


Messrs. Mourityan, Hermann anp Co. have 
addressed the following correspondence to a 
local contemporary :— 


Sir,—You will oblige us by publishing in your columns, the 
accompanying correspondence between Mr. Mitsuhashi, Coun- 
Cillor, Kanagawa Ken, and ourselves, and from Mr. Mitsubashi's 
Courteous response it will be seen st once that the report of the 
case between the Superintendent of the Government Kerosene 
Warchouses and ouriiem, as given in the Japan Mail is very 
misleading. 

hout the whole report there are a number of inaccura- 
cles which, however, we presume are partly due tothe diticul- 
les of translation. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Movnityax, Hituayw & Co, 

Yokohama, August 17th, 1892. 

[excuosunes.] 
‘Yokohama, rath Angust, 1892. 
N.S, Mitsunasnt, Esq , Secretary, Kanagawa encho. 

Daan Sin,—We were much surprised to read in the Japan Mail 
of the roth’ inst, the following paragraph purporting to be a 
‘erbatim report of your remarks on the 18th May last, 

“But the Plaintitis left these most important docameuts in the 
inds of their Chinese employ 
money was wanted, the receipts were takene to a bank, andar ad 
‘vance of money was asked upon them. This fact avai Rnown to us 
rwing fo the clerks of the bank coming to enquire at the Kencho as to the 
getuinencs of the rectipts,” 8c, Fe. 

As the statement js without foundation (as can be ascertained 
y Feference to the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpor 
|, we can hardly believe that the Japan Mail 
your remarks co rectly, and shall be obliged if you 
lus to contradict them. 


We, are, dear Sir, yours fathfull 
No. 168, 
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fOuRILYAN, Heimann & Co. 


Kanagawa Kencho, August 17th, 1892. 
Messrs. Mourityan, Haiwann & Co. 

Sins.—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your note of the rath 
inst., ‘referring toa paragraph of the translated notes of my 
statements made at the Yokohama Local Court on the :8th May 
last, which appeared in the Japan Mail of the roth instant. 

In reply, | beg to say that the remarks extracted in your note 
were not ‘made by me particularly in reference to your firm, but 
only to point out a custom generally prevailing. 

Thave therefore communicated to the Japan’ Mail Office, and 
requested them to make a currection by which the above mean- 
ing may be clearly understood. 

Tam, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

















N.S. Mirsumasmt. 
Gouncilor ot Kanagawa-Ken, 
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We reproduce this correspondence, because, 
if the report contained in our columns was in 
any respect misleading, it becomes a duty to 
correct the error. So far as translation is con- 
cerned, however, our version was absolutely ac- 
curate. We are not aware whether more than one 
stenographic report of the case was prepared. 
If not, it would be interesting to know upon 
what grounds Messrs. Mourilyan, Heimann & 
Co. assert that ‘throughout the whole of our 
report there are a number of inaccuracies.” 
Under any circumstances the statement is an un- 
warrantable exaggeration. It condemns our re- 
port # fofo— throughout the whole report there 
are a number of inaccuracies ”—whereas the re- 
port having been prepared by competent steno- 
graphers, must be accepted as at least as good 
arecord of the case as any in existence. We 
regret also to observe that Messrs. Mourilyan, 
Heimann and Company’s action in this matter 
has not been in accordance with the ordinary 
dictates of courtesy. The report which they 
condemn appeared in these columns and in 
these columns only. To these columns, 
therefore, they should have addressed their 
complaint, not merely because the etiquette 
everywhere observed among candid persons 
dictated that course, but also because it isa 
principle of very simple justice that the accused 
should be heard before the public is asked to 
pass judgment. If one of the leading firms in 
Yokohama does not think it worth while to 
observe these honorable rules, we cannot wonder 
that anonymous slanderers should persistently 
follow the evil course of attacking one journal 
in the correspondence columns of another—a 
disgraceful abuse in respect of which Yoko- 
hama’s notoriety is préeminent among all settle- 
ments in the Orient. 


A MYSTERIOUS TRANSACTION, 
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On the 12th instant at 3 p.m. the occupants of 
ole" Heihachi’s house, located in Ni- 
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chome, Tsukiji, were alarmed by the arrival of 
a man called Fukita Shiro, a lawyer named 
Wadamori Kikujiro, and two bailiffs. Fukita 
said that he had come to levy a distraint on Mr. 
Tanaka’s household property for the recovery of 
the sum of 13,715 yen due to him (Fukita). 
The clerks of the Tanaka Bank were at once 
communicated with, and though nota litle sur- 
prised that Mr. Tanaka should have contracted 
such a debt without communicating with them, 
yet, since the bailiffs had a Court order and 
Fukita was accompanied by a lawyer who backed 
his claim, they advanced the sum of money de- 
manded, in order to save the credit of the 
Bank, The next day the Bank sent a clerk 
to the Kojimachi District Court and to the Kyo- 
bashi District Court from which the two bailiffs 
professed to have come, and asked permission 
to substitute bonds and other forms for the 
ready money that had been advanced the previ- 
ous day. The Court officers informed them 
that they were entirely ignorant of the transaction, 
The Bank then telegraphed to Mr. Tanaka 
who was staying at Konuma, and he returned 
to the capital the same day. He pronounced 
the whole proceedings fraudulent and at once 
placed the case in the hands of the police. 
It seems, however, that Fukita has some kind of 
claim on Mr. Tanaka. The following facts are 
furnished by the Hochi Shimbun. ‘The great 
Ito Hei, Mr. Tanaka’s father, and Fukita’s father 
were close friends, and at one time they used 
constantly to lend each other large sums of 
money without exchanging documents. Gra- 
dually, however, Ito Hei grew richer and Fukita 
grew poorer, until finally Ito Hei paid back to 
the latter all the money he owed him. But while 
discharging his liabilities, he seems to have 
omitted to demand from Fukita (senior) the 
bonds to which he was entitled, and Mr. Fukita 
Shiro, who professed to be acting as a substitute 
for his brother Kikujiro, succeeded in procuring 
a document which declares that the sum of 
13,715 yen is still owing. As a son of the credi- 
tor he applied for the payment of this money, 
and he persuaded the lawyer and the bailiffs 
who accompanied him that it was really due. 
It is further asserted that Mr, Tanaka has com- 
promised with Mr. Fukita, accepting 7,000 yen 
of the money taken and allowing the rest to be 
retained by the Fukita family. Probably the 
whole story has not yet come to light. At any 
rate the police are of opinion that fraud has 
been practised and are diligently investigating 
the matter. 
* * * 

The latest phase of this strange affair is that 
all the parties have been arrested. At first Na- 
kamura Masamoto, the bailiff, was missing, but 
on the 14th instant it was discovered that he was 
hiding in the house of Wadamori Kikujiro, 
the counsel for the alleged creditor, Mr. 
Nozu, the Chief Bailiff, in whose office Naka- 
mura had been serving, sent two men to watch 
Wadamori’s house, and these reported that 
Wadamori and Nakamura were busily engaged 
packing something in the upper storey at 12 
p.m. Presently Wadamori went out, and Naka- 
mura also, proceeding to post a letter, was ac- 
costed by the watchers who requested him to 
come at once to the office of Mr. Nozu. He 
refused, however, alleging that he must follow 
Wadamori who had gone to the house of Suita. 
Thither, accordingly, he was escorted, but, be- 
fore he could enter, the police arrived to arrest 
him and Wadamori. The latter, meanwhile, 
had escaped from the back door, but was ap- 
prehended on the 16th instant in the Hisayoya, 
Furukawa, the other bailiff, and Suita 
Shirozo have also been arrested. The supposed 
bona fides of Mr. Wadamori, the barrister, is 
considerably compromised by his flight. 





COUNT OKUMA ON THE NEW CABINET. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun, a Kaishin-to organ 
reports the following dialogue between Count 
Okuma and its reporter. Reporter—What do 
you think of the Cabinet? The Count— 
There is nothing to think, History revolves 
in its own orbit. The present Cabinet may he 
called new, but it is simply a collection of old 
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at different times during the last few years, have 
re-appeared on the administrative stage. They 
have dug out some treasures, however—Mr. 
Mutsu and Mr, Watanabe. These are both 
able and young, and they have no clan influence 
or feeling. If the Cabinet were composed of 
such men alone, we might hope to see progress 
in the political world. Reporter—Do you not 
feel sorry for Viscount Sano? The Count— 
Sorry, no! Viscount Sano was once Minister 
for Finance, and now he has added another 
honorable item to his biography by holding the 
portfolio for Agriculture and Commerce. He 
Is an energetic man, Had he remained in office 
long, he would surely have commenced some 
new enterprise, and if he had then been obliged 
to retire before completing it, I should sympa- 
thise with him, But his tenure of office was so 
short that he cannot have essayed anything, and 
he must he satisfied to return to the Privy 
Council. 





COUNT SAIGO AND VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA. 
Intustratine the interest taken by the public 
at present in the probable relations between the 
National Union and the Government, a story 
has been going the round of the Tokyo news- 
Papers, to the effect that, at a recent meeting 
in Count Kuroda’s residence, when Counts Ito, 
Yamagata, Kuroda, Inouye, Saigo, Yamada, 
and Oyama and Viscount Shinagawa were pre- 
sent, the expediency of withdrawing from the 
National Union was strongly urged upon Count 
Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa. Curious to as- 
certain the truth of this tale, a reporter of the 
Tokyo News Agency waited on acertain Count, 
who had formed one of the distinguished party, 
and ascertained from him that no such advice 
had been tendered to the leaders of the Koku- 
min Kyokai. It was true, indeed, that one of 
the party had laughingly expressed the hope 
that the Count and Viscount would not foment 
any extreme form of agitation on the political 
tour which they were about to undertake ; where- 
upon they had replied, in the same jesting 
spirit, that inasmuch as they had discovered 
many faults in the Government since their own 
withdrawal from its ranks, they should be under 
the imperative necessity of exposing those faults, 
They proposed, however, to limit themselves to 
that. For the rest, the evening had been spent 
in general conversation. 


YOREIGN MEMBERS OF THE TREATY REVISION 

INVESTIGATION ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Koka: says that Mr. Alfred Curtis of Kobe 
and several foreign residents of Yokohama, 
have applied for admission to the Association 
formed for investigating the subject of Treaty 
Revision. The application seems to have caused 
some surprise, in view of the fact that the avowed 
programme of the Association is hostility to 
mixed residence. For our own part, we are 
disposed to doubt whether any such application 
has been made, but even admitting that it has, 
we do not share the surprise felt on the subject. 
There are no valid grounds for assuming that 
all the members of the Association are pledged 
to oppose mixed residence, or that their investi- 
gations will be devoted entirely to demonstrating 
its inadvisability, At all events, a person desir- 
ing to join is not required to make any previous 
declaration of sentiments. Perhaps the foreign 
applicants are bent upon bringing the members 
toa more rational frame of mind. And per- 
haps, also—a hypothesis not so extravagant as 
it may seem at first sight—some of these would- 
be toreign members are in sympathy with the 
conservative views of the leaders of the Associa- 
tion. Who knows? 


THE OSAKA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Wir regard to the construction of a railway 
between Takata and Sakurai, the people of 
Imai in Nara Prefecture have expressed their 
disapproval for the following reasons :—Run- 
ning through the town is the river Asuka which, 
in the spring and autumn, often overflows. It 
was proposed that the railroad be carried 
near the mouth of the river, and for that pur- 
pose the Railway Company contemplated raising 


both sides of the riyer”to_the 
the land on ide is Co 





height of 20 feet. The people, however, com- 
plained that if such banks were built the 
water would be checked in its flow, and con- 
sequently much more serious inundations might 
be expected in future than those experinced 
in the past. They therefore wished that the 
road be made to the south of the town 
so as not to disturb the stream. The Com- 
pany despatched some engineers to inspect the 
ground suggested, and they found that, as it is 
higher than the land near the mouth of the 
tiver, a considerable economy might be effect- 
ed by using it. But unfortunately in that case 
no railway station could be made at Yagi, as 
had been originally intended. Mr. Horinouchi, 
Chairman of the Prefectural Council, and others 
acted as mediators, and arranged that the railway 
should be constructed about 50 Aen (300 ft.) 
north of the place originally chosen, and that 
to facilitate preparations against inundation a 
certain sum of money should be paid by the Com- 
pany. Matters were nearly settled on this basis 
when some people found fresh grounds of disap- 
proval and the negotiation fell through. The 
Kencho then ordered that an auxiliary outlet 500 
feet long be constructed at once, and intimated 
that if any one should decline to sell his land 
for the use of the railroad, the Law relating to 
the Purchase of Land for public purposes would 
be enforced. The Railway Company, however, 
expressed their intention of negotiating with the 
people once more, and in the meanwhile, al- 
though it had been hoped that the works would 
be finished by the end of September next, a 
petition was sent up asking permission to extend 
the period by one year. We take these parti- 
culars from the 7 if Shimpo 








MR. P. SOPER ON JAPAN. 
“Mr. P. Sopkr,” writes an American journal, 
“Secretary of the Spanish Legation in Tokyo, 
Japan, is at the Grand Pacific on his was home 
to Spain on a vacation. Mr. Soper is a spright- 
ly young gentleman of affable and agreeable 
manners, and talks English with considerable 
fluency. He is greatly taken with Japan and 
its people, but says he has been simply astonish- 
ed with what he has seen since landing at San 
Francisco. Speaking of his experience in Japan 
he said: “I have now been two years in Japan 
and am greatly pleased with the people. jae 
is the country of beautiful scenery, and every- 
thing that pleases the senses. The people are 
very courteous, affable, and agreeable, and will 
put themselves to no end of trouble to please 
Strangers. Since the revolution in Japan their 
system of government is more representative of 
of the people, and the progress that has follow- 
ed has been something wonderful. Even in the 
two years that I have been there the progress 
has been almost incredible. . Japan is now send. 
ing her young men to the military schools of 
Germany to learn the best and newest systems 
of warfare on land and sea, and schools for this 
purpose have been opened in Japon, Other 
branches of education are displaying similar 
activity. As to Japan's interest in the exposi- 
tion, I believe they don’t fully understand its 
importance, but they will doubtless have a fair 
show of their handiwork. They are adepts in 
embroidery, silk, porcelain, and cabinet and 
enamel work, ‘America, I think, isa great 
country. Since arriving in San Francisco it has 
been a series of surprises to me the greatness 
of American undertakings.” Presumably the 
gentleman referred to is Mr. Saler, 





A MILKING MACHINE, 


Constparine the progress that has been made 
in various methods of pumping, it is somewhat 
singular that until last year no successful way 
of milking cows by machinery should have been 
devised. But it is the characteristic of most 
really good inventions that they appear very 
simple to the uninitiated. To Messrs. Nicholson 
and Grey, of Stanraer, a Scotch firm, belongs 
the distinction of inventing a milking machine 
which is considered a great success, and for 
the supply of which the firm has received more 
orders than by night and day work they are 





able to execute, The machine is worked by 


ote (vacuum), and it is as near Na- 
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ture’s plan (calf-sucking) as mechanism can 
get. After the first or second milking the 
cows take to it kindly and stand chewing their 
cuds as if their calves were sucking them. The 
machines are very simple, easily cleaned and 
can be got in any size, to milk 2 or 100 cows. 
A man can work the pump for machines up to 
30 cows, for machines over that size an engine 
is necessary. The milk pails used register the 
quantity of milk given by each cow, a matter of 
considerable importance to the dairyman. 





COSTS OF THE HYOGO HOTRL CASE. 
Accorp1nG to the Kobe Chronicle, the unfor- 
tunate shareholders of the Hyogo Hotel are in 
a condition not uncommon among parties to a 
lawsuit—mourning over the bill of costs. The 
“demnition total,” as Mr. Mantilini would say, 
amounts to no less than $7,000, and whereas 
the object of the action was to get rid of a busi- 
ness which did not pay, the result is that another 
heavy item is added to the wrong side of the 
account. There is a remarkable resemblance 
between the histories of the Yokohama Printing 
and Publishing Company and the Hyogo Hotel 
Company. In each alike a barrisier was the 
moving spirit as promoter; in each alike the 
severance of connection with an employé im- 
posed an irksome liability ; in each alike, a law- 
suit added another nasty debt; and in each 
alike, no one ever reaped any benefit but the 
original vendors and the barristers. 








THE “HOCHI SHIMBUN” AND KOREA’S AFFAIRS, 
Tue Hochi Shimbuu has a peculiar paragraph 
about Generai Le Gendre, who is at present in 
Japan in the capacity of Commissioner for the 
Korean Government. The facts embodied pur- 
port to come from Korea, and-are to the effect 
that the Government of that Kingdom, having 
become extremely impatient about General Le 
Gendre’s failure ‘to complete the negotiations 
with which he was entrusted, talks, not of re- 
calling him, which would be an ordinary course 
of procedure, but of removing him from office 
altogether, We find it impossible to believe 
that the Korean Government's conception of the 
exigencies of a difficult negotiation is so very 
crude. The Hochs's informant justly remarks 
that the tardiness or rapidity of international 
negotiation does not depend on the zeal or 
ability of one side only. 


THE MINISTER OF THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 
Tue residents of the Hokkaido have long ex- 
pected that His Majesty the Emperor was about 
to pay them a visit. The ground for this 
expectation being the choice of a site for a 
summer palace at Kawakami. It is stated in the 
ijt Shimpo, that since the Emperor has shown 
no disposition to take a journey northwards, a 
special request that a member of the royal 
family will honour the Hokkaido with a visit, 
has been forwarded to the Imperial Household 
Department from the Hokkaido. It not being 
convenient for any member of the Imperial 
House to comply with this request, the Minister 
of the Department has decided to make a 
Northern tour, and will set out on his journey 
about the 15th instant, remaining away about a 
month, 








OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Hara Ker was Private Secretary to Mr. 
Mutsu when the latter held the portfolio of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. On Mr. Mutsu’s resig- 
nation, Mr, Hara also left the Government, and 
occupied himself writing forthe Kobe Fushin 
Nippo and in delivering addresses in the Kwan- 
sei region. He has now, however, returned to 
office, and become Director of the Commercial 
Bureau in the Foreign Office. Mr. Ando Taro, 
hitherto Director of the latter Bureau, applied, 
some time ago, for permission to resign on ac- 
count of his eyesight, which requires rest and 
treatment, and his application has now been 
accepted. 





TEMPERATURE. 
Arrer the curiously cool weather of the close 
of July and the opening days of August, the 
sudden Ipiting® Gabsequently made into great 
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heat has been very trying. But no one murmurs, 
for without these hot sunny days the rice 
crop would fare badly. A week of such tem- 
perature at present is worth many millions 
of yer to the country. From the records 
kept at the Central Observatory, as telegraphed 
to it daily from the interior, it appears that 
Tuesday last, the r6th instant, was the hottest 
day we have had this year ; or rather, that the 
thermometer ranged highest on that day, for it 
does not always follow that a high thermo- 
meter means oppressive heat, In Tokyo the 
mercury registered §93°92° F., but in Hama- 
matsu it rose as high as 98'42° F., which re- 
presents the maximum reading throughout the 
empire. We may yet see worse things in Tokyo, 
but Hamamatsu has probably put its troubles 
behind it. 





WRECK OF A STEAMER. 
Tue Yamashiro Maru, which arrived here yes- 
terday, reports that on passing Rock Island a 
steamer was observed in a little bay between 
two piles of rocks and sunk in water so deep 
that nothing but her top-masts and fore-stay 
were visible. She was stranded stern-on, and 
was judged to be a vessel of between four and 
five hunded tons register. She was lying per- 
fectly quiet in smooth water, and there were no 
boats about the wreck or persons visible in the 
neighbourhood of the vessel. No other report 
of a wreck in this district has reached us, but 
on searching the vernacular papers we find that 
a vessel belonging to Niigata, the Hokuroku 
Maru, has been wrecked in the vicinity men- 
tioned, and that the crew and passengers were 
saved. The steamer was making the round 
trip from Niigata, and was bound to this port, 
last from Kobe, her destination being her home 
port, via the northern route. 





HARMSTON'S CIRCUS. 
HarMston anp Son’s circus and menagerie will 
arrive here by the Saféto Maru on Friday and 
commence the season Saturday. Mr. Chas. B. 
- Hicks has been able, through the courtesy of the 
Directors of the Company, tosecure a spacious lot 
on the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s ground at Yoshi- 
hama-cho. This circus is said to have the largest 
company ever scen in the East, numbering 78 
artists from the principal circuses of America 
and Europe. The stud of horses and ponies 
has been selected from Australia, England, and 
‘America, and a menagerie of interesting animals 
is included in the show. The circus has an 
equipment capable of presenting all they adver- 
tise, and has met with immense success in the 
cities of the old and new world, and in two 
rings they will introduce to Yokohama many 
features entirely new. 





DYSENTERY. 


Very evil returns as to the progress of the 
dysenteric epidemic continue to reach Tokyo. 
The News Agency says that in the Morino 
Division of Yamaguchi Prefecture 38 fresh 
cases have occurred, and in the Uchihi Divi- 
sion of the same Prefecture, 50 fresh cases. 
On the 11th instant, there were 167 fresh 
cases and 27 deaths in Oita Prefecture, 
making 2,251 cases and 398 deaths since the 
outbreak of the epidemic. In Saga Prefecture 
‘on the same day there were 40 fresh cases and 
4 deaths, bringing the totals up to 587 cases 
and 92 deaths. Finally, in Fukuoka Prefecture 
in the week ending the 5th instant, there were 
go fresh cases, the aggregate from the com- 
mencement being 2,111. 





MAGAZINE RIFLES FOR JAPANESE TROOPS. 


Somewnat confusing figures were lately given 
by a vernacular newspaper with reference to the 
manufacture of magazine rifles for the Japanese 
army. We presume that the statement now made 
by the Mainichi Shimbun is correct, namely, that 
the number of rifles to be manufactured in 81,800, 
and that the operation is to be spread over five 
years, commencing with the current year and 
ending in 1897. The total cost is to be 2,507,000 
yen, of which 1,630,000 yen has been specially 
granted by the Diet, and the remainder is’ to 


come out of the regular appropriapions. The 
Digitized na 
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former figure includes a certain sum for ac- 
coutrements and ammunition, These arms are 
to be served out to the troops serving with the 
colours. 








THR MONGOLIAN REBELLION. 
A corrgsponpent of the North China Herald 
gives a new version of the Mongolian Rebellion 
which perplexed the public so much last fall: 
it is again a case of cherches la femme ;— 


‘ago Uhad a visit from a friend who has heard the 
of one of the Generals after his return from 
ne of the mandarins 


A few days 
story irom the I 
Mongolia, and his story is as follows : 
fon the borders of Mongolia saw a handsome woman belonging 
fo the household of a Mongol prince close by, and failing in love 
with her, waited for an opportunity when the orince was not at 
home, and sent his yamén runners to carty her off to his yamén, 
‘The prince returning finding what had happened during his ab- 
sence was very angry, but he also bided his time, and endea- 
youred privately to enlist. the sympathy of the Mongols and his 
Chinese friends. He was a great landowner, and had been in 
the habit of selling, mortgaging, and renting his land to Chinese 
cultivators for many years. Al hough hesold his land he would 
often resell it as if he were the perpetual owner, after using the 
money. In consequence of this, a great many ‘disliked him in- 
tensely, especially as he was a hard landlord besides even in 
years of famine exacting the full rent without any reduction. 
In the same district there was a Chinaman nam-d Yang who 
bousht land and sublet it to his fellos-countrymen, He was a 
just man, keeping strictly to his agreements, but when famines 
came, and the farmers were in distress, he always remitted 
freely Larue portions, or even the whole, of their rents. He was 
very popular, He was a member of one of the religious sects of 
China and as such according to Chinese tradition and usage 
considered almost as good as.a traitor. So the Mongol prince 
nursed his revenge against the mandarin and also against this 
good man Yang, because Yang’s popularity made it imvos- 
Bible for the prince to act as he pleased without the peoole 
drawing unpleasant comparisons between him and Yang. Thus 
he incited all the people he had influence over to heware of the 
apparently kind deeds of Yang, as they all were only thin 
masks for treason in which he and his followers would be soon 
engulfed,—a red flag which will infuriate the mandarins almost 
Atany time. ‘The opportunity fur his revenge came at last. The 
mandarin had gone from home ta visit some part of his district, 
When the Mongol prince, with a large number of followers came 
To the yamén, carried off the young woman, and murdered all the 
rest of the mandarin’s family. Then there arose the cry that 
the people hai risen in rebellion, avd that Yang was the chief, 
And that all the religious sects would be put to death. The 
Mongel prince ted hix forces against the rebels Wild telegrams 
we went to Peking and Tientsin about the rebellion of the reli- 
gious sects. Armies were despatched, and the innocent peovle 
Who had never dreamt of rebellion, were killed by the thousand, 
and great honour conferred on generals for battles which were 
never fouht—butcheries of the innocent could not be called 
battles. Yang was taken to Tient-in as the rebel chief. Ac- 
cording to Chinese law the rebels’ families are ll destroyed. 
But when the Viceroy saw the snpposed rebel chief he was deeo- 
ly moved, as amere glanceat Yang was enough to convince any 
one that he was a gond man, lo finish up the unfortunate 
matter, the usual sign was reluctantly given for his execution, 
but his sons—strange clause—were not to suffer, but on the 
contrary were to be brouxht up at the expense of the genersl who 
recommended Yang's execution! I make no comments further 
than this, that the reasons given in the Peking Gazette are often 
tar from being the true ones, and that the account xiven of the 
Mongolian rebellion in the ‘Peking Gazelte may also have to be 
considerably modified before being accepted as true account, 





















































GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tux Official Gaxetse gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 
13th inst, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 





Gold Ci Pound Sterling 
(Ber yen 100) (Per £1) 
Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 











Averages sree URNBR cee 
The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 1,083 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling an increase of yen 0.0345 as 
compared with the previous week. 











THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
13th inst. were as follow :— 


Coxvurtisus Nores. Resarves anp Securitin 




















Yaw ‘Yeu. 
Notes isnned......1074$49,182 | Gold coin and bullion, 32,740,200 
Silver coin and bullion: 44,680,299 
Public Loan Bonds... 14,590,000 
Treasury Bills ge 
Government Bills... ..-+ 22,090,000 
Other securities “nanu: 
Commercial Bil 3s 333 
107,549,382 10745490138 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,669,956 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
yen 16,000,000 has been transferred on loan to 
the Government, and yen 87,879,176 is in actual 
circulation, the latter showing an increase of 
yen 1,677,187 as compared with yer 86,201,989 
at the end of the previous week. 





JAPANESE CORAL. 
Concernine Tosa coral which is found in con- 
fe quantities off the coast of Kochi Pre- 


e 


fecture, the Kokumin Shimbun says that the 
number of places where dredging for it had hi- 
therto been carried on was 32, but that anew 
bed was discovered last year at Asaji to the west 
of Kashiwa-zaki, Every day subsequent to the 
discovery some three hundred boats congregated 
at the spot and engaged vigorously in dredging, 
the result being that 54 kan of coral was ob- 
tained, the total value of which was 8,672 yen. 
This made last year’s take double that of any 
preceding year, and had the effect of cheapen- 
ing coral so much that the present price is 20 
yen per 100 me ($ of a Ib. avoird.) of pink coral, 
8 yen for the same weight of red, and 1 yen for 
the white variety. 





tHE “giyu.” 
It is stated that the Ffyu, hitherto regarded as 
the organ of Mr. Hoshi Toru, one of the Radical 
leaders, is henceforth to be supported from ano- 
ther quarter, Mr. Okazaki Kunisuke, member 
of the House of Representatives for Wakayama 
Prefecture, having become its treasurer and 
capitalist. The personnel of the management 
is to be completely changed, but presumably 
this does not involve any alteration of editors or 
policy. Meanwhile there is talk of starting ano- 
ther Radical organ on humbler lines. It is to 
be called the Ferri Shimbun, and the persons 
connected with its inception are Messrs. Nakaye 
Tokusuke, Kurihara Ryoichi,and Yeguchi Sansei. 





THE TOKYO COURT OF APPEAL. 


Tur Tokyo Court of Appeal seems to have got 
through a considerable amount of business dur- 
ing the first half of the current year. From 
January roth until July 15th the number of cri- 
minal cases heard by it was 124 major offences 
and 553 minor offences ; of which the appeals 
were rejected in 270 cases, and the judgment 
of the lower court was reversed in 184. The 
number of civil cases that came before the court 
in the same period was 2,735, of which the ap- 
peals were rejected in 506 cases, and the de- 
cisions of the lower couris reversed in 250. 


ORDER OF MINISTERIAL PRECEDENCE. 


Tue Oficial Gasette gives the following list 
showing the order of Court precedence of the 
Ministers of State and others : 


1. Count Ito .. 
2. Count Yamagata. 
3. Count Kuroda... 
unt Oki. 
£ Count mouye” 
8. Count Oyama 
. Viscount Hijikata .. 
nt Goto sev 
9. Marquis Tokudaiji. 
Mr. Matsa. 
Kono ere 
x2, Viscount Nite vnencess 
13. Mr. Watanabe ........-Minister for inance. 
14. Count Matsukata’ Attendant in the Incense Chamber. 
+ Weut-General Count Saigo. 
‘ount Yamada .........Privy Councillor. 
37. Count Okuma, m 






Minister of Communications. 
resident of the Privy Council. 
Minister of Home Affairs, 

Minister of War. 
Minister of the Imperial Household. 
‘Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Lord Keeper of the Seals. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Minister of Education. 

‘nister for the Navy. 






















JAPANESE WOOD-CARVERS FOR SIAM, 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun reports an interesting 
fact. It says that the Siamese Education De- 
partment has engaged the services of two wood 
engravers and a painter in this country. The 
engravers are Messrs. Shimada Tenmin and Ito 
Kinnosuke, graduates of the Seikokan of Hon- 
gocho, Sakurada, Shiba, and the artist is Mr. 
Oyama Suisho. The salaries are to be 840 yen 
per annum, and they go fora term of three years 
certain, Our contemporary claims that this is 
the first example of Japanese artistic experts 
being engaged by a foreign country. But cer- 
tainly it is not the first example of their being 
engaged by foreign firms abroad. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK. 

Ir is to be sincerely hoped that the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank may succeed in discovering 
and making an example of the person who for 
speculative purposes attempted to set on foot 
a rumour adverse to the Bank’s credit. Such a 
conscienceless individual deserves no mercy, 
and should not receive any. 


MR. NAKAMA HAYAYE, 
On of the curious episodes of the general elec- 
tions last spring was the loss of a voting-box 
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Takaoka District, in Kochi Prefecture. Great 
capital was made by political agitators out of this 
singular circumstance, and it must be confessed 
that they had much reason for their excitement. 
The case has apparently taken a considerable 
time to investigate, but the Oficial Gasette now 
at last announces that the loss is attributed to 
want of due care on the part of the District Head- 
man, Mr. Nakama Hayaye, and that he is con- 
demned to lose two months’ salary by way of fine. 





UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN CHINA. 
We take the following from the Hongkong 
Daily Press :— According to an official state- 
ment by the United States Minister to China 
there are at present in China only 1,022 citizens 
of the United States, nearly half of them wo- 
men. Of this number 400 reside at Shang. 
hai, 186 at Tientsin, and 75 at Canton. Nearly 
one-half, 506 in all, are missionaries, 28 are in 
the diplomatic and consular service, 6 are min- 
ing engineers, 23 are in mercantile occupations, 
28 are in the Chinese Customs service, 72 are 
seafaring men, 7 ministers, 7 machinists, 2 pro- 
fessors, and 345 are “ unclassified. 





THE SILK CROP. 
Tur Mainichi Shimbun alleges that owing to 
the inclement character of the early summer the 
business of sericulture has not prospered this 
year in Gumma, Nagano, or Fukushima Prefec- 
ture, the only place where a really good result 
was attained being Kiushu, It is consequently 
expected that the crop will be only seventy-five 
per cent. of an average yield. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that rumours of this character 
are circulated every year with unvarying regu- 
larity. Hence, while reproducing the Mainichi’s 
estimate, we regard it with suspicion. 


ROBBERIES IN TOKYO. 


We do not desire to alarm our readers, but it is 
tight to warn them that precautions should be 
exercised at present against thieves in Tokyo. 
Two instances of robbery occurred within the 
past fortnight. One was in Tsukiji, the other— 
on the night of the 16th instant—at the residence 
of a German gentleman—whose transliterated 
name we fail to identify—in Nagatacho, Tokyo. 
The thief, in the first case, carried off a quantity 
of wearing apparel; in the second, fifty yer in 
money and two swords. 





THE BRITISH BUILDING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
Tux illustrated supplement of the Jnter-Ocean, 
for July 17th, contains a picture of the British 
Building at the World’s Fair as it will be when 
completed. It is a handsome and imposing 
structure, reminding one rather of a very large 
country mansion than of a hall for exhibiting in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. Evidently 
the World’s Fair will justify the predictions which 
have been freely uttered about it for the past 
few months : it will be incomparably the biggest 
thing of the kind that has ever been seen. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR BARRISTERS. 
A cuance in the regulations to be observed by 
those desirous of offering themselves as candi- 
dates for the periodical Barrister's Examinations 
held in Tokyo, has resulted in the decrease of 
the number of applicants by one half. The new 
rules require that all applications for permission 
to compete at the examinations shall bear a 5 
yen stamp. This condition has debarred all 
but the most earnest students from applying. 


THE “MAINICHI” AND THE WATERWORKS. 
Wr observe with pleasure that a Japanese cor 
respondent addresses to the Masnichi Shimbun 
an able letter completely disposing of the mis- 
taken criticisms recently published by that jour- 
nal with respect to the Yokohama Waterworks. 
It is re-assuring to find a Japanese expert—for 
the writer is evidently conversant with his sub- 
ject—stepping forward publicly to defend the 
professional reputation of a foreigner. 





THE “ g1yu.” 
We published, on the r5th instant, a statement 
that the ¥éyu, hitherto regarded as thegrgan of 
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Mr. Hoshi Toru, was henceforth to be supported 
from another quarter, Mr. Okazaki, member of 
the House of Representatives for Wakayama 
Prefecture, having become its treasurer and 
capitalist. The Yévu requests us to correct this 
statement—which, we need scarcely Say, was 
merely copied by us from the vernacular press 
—and explains that it has no connection what- 
ever with Mr, Okazaki, that it is not the organ 
of Mr. Hoshi, and that it remains, as hitherto, 
the organ of the Radical Party, 





NATAL AND THE POSTAL UNION. 


Tux following Notification has been issued by 
the Department of Communications : 

The British Colony of Natal having joined the 
Intemational Postal Union on July” tst, 1892, 
postal matter despatched from this country to 
Natal will be charged in accordance the 
determined by the Union Postal Regulations, 
ned) Kuropa Kyotaxa, Count, 

Minister of State for Communications. 
(Dated) August 16th, 1892 














SOAP. 
Tue total quantity of soap imported into China 
annually, says the Vomiuri Shimbun, is valued 
at 270,000 yen, and of this quantity Japan last 
year supplied 40,000 yen, or about one-fourth 
of the whole, The soap of Japanese manufac- 
ture now in the market comes chiefly from 
Nagoya and Osaka, and costs from twenty to 
thirty sea per dozen cakes. The Japanese 
Consul in Hongkong reports that the reputation 
enjoyed by this soap is not good. 





COUNT SAIGO AND VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA, 


Count Satco and Viscount Shinagawa, leaders 
of the Popular Union, have at last left Tokyo 
on a political tour. Count Saigo started from 
Uyeno yesterday, his immediate objective point 
being Morioka, and Viscount Shinagawa set out 
from Shimbashi for Kyoto, whence he intends to 
make the tour of Kiushu, Shikoku, and Chiukoku, 





UTSUNOMIYA AND NIKKO RAILWAY. 
Ir is announced that from the 21st instant, 
during an interval of three days, special trains 
will be despatched from Utsunomiya to Nikko 
for the accommodation of pilgrims to the shrine 
of Futa-ara. On the 21st these trains will leave 
Utsunomiya at 4.20 a.m. 4nd 9.35 a.m. On the 
zand and 23rd the hours of departure will be 5 
a.m. and 9.35 a.m 








THE CHIEF SECRETARYSHIP OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. Ito Mivoyr, having resigned the office of 
Chief Secretary of the Privy Council, in order 
to devote himself entirely to the duties of his 
new post, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, has 
been succeeded at the Privy Council by Mr. 
Hirayama Shigenobu. 





CHOLERA. 
Tue News Agency reports that the total num- 
ber of cases of cholera which occurred in Tokyo, 
Osaka and 26 prefectures of Japan from Jan- 
uary 1st to July 31st. of the current year, was 
305; of which rrr proved fatal. They were all 
sporadic. This total is 212 less than the aggre- 
gate for the corresponding period of last year. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
We read in the ji Shimpo that the Prince 
Imperial, who is ‘now on a visit to Kamakura, 
will visit the Kanagawa Normal School on the 
21st instant, and after inspecting the classes, 
will witness exercises by the pupils in the play- 
ground. 


PILGRIMS TO NIKKO. 
Tux annual pilgrimage to the Futa-ara Shrine 
at Nikko commences on the 22nd instant and 
continues for 7 days. Several special trains are 
to be run, and as the crowd of woshippers will 
probably be very great, intending visitors to 
Nikko and Chiusenji had better avoid those days. 





THE RICE CROP IN SIAM. 
Tux rice prospects at Patriew, Siam’s most im- 
portant agricultural district, says the Hangkok 
Times of July 30, were reported to be extremely 





ele’ early this week, A Siamese who 


e 





returned from there yesterday, however, says 
that much of the crop is lying under water, 








AN EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY, 
Own Thursday morning the Austro-Hungarian 
corvette Fasano dressed ship and fired a royal 
salute in honour of the Birthday of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph ; officers and men then attended 
high mass at the Roman Catholic Church, 


VISCOUNT TANAKA. 
Viscount Tanaka, who held the portfolio of 
Justice in the Matsukata Cabinet, and who re- 
signed in consequence of the card-playing scan- 
dal, has been nominated a Privy Counciilor, 

















THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
—— ge 

The attention of the journalistic world has 
been occupied during the present week, with 
the position of the new Ministry and the status 
of the Kokumin Kyokai (the National Union). 
It had been generally supposed that Count lio 
would seize an early opportunity to make public 
his political programme. This expectation 
seems to have been principally based on the 
reminiscence that a similar step was taken by 
him in 1885 when he re-constructed the Cabinet. 
But the inference on the present occasion is 
evidently erroneous, for there is no indication 
of any enunciation of policy. Indeed, such a 
course at the present moment would probably 
be unnecessary, as the Diet isto meet in a few 
months, and then the Ministry will have to define 
its position pretty clearly, As tothe Kokumin 
Kyokai, that party is in a critical state. There 
is no longer any doubt that the new Cabinet has 
repudiated every bond of connection, direct or 
indirect, with the National Unionists. Rumour 
alleges that, at a meeting of the leading states- 
men of Satsuma and Choshu at Count Kuroda’s 
residence on the 12th instant, those who have 
seats in the Cabinet distinctly gave Count Saigo 
and Viscount Shinagawa to understand that 
their mutual political relations must henceforth 
cease altogether, and that the Cabinet would 
regard the Count and Viscount in the same light 
asit regards the leaders of the -¥/yu-/o and the 
Kaishin-to. The Yomiuri Shimbun was the 
first to publish a circumstantial account of what 
transpired at this memorable meeting, and the 
version has not been denied altogether, though 
some exception has been taken to its details. 
Even the Tokyo News Agency, which is regard- 
ed as favourable to the Cabinet, admits that 
words fell from the lips of the leaders of the 
National Union to the effect that they should 
be compelled to attack the Government in 
some respects since they had detected mistakes 
on the part of the new Ministers of State. It is 
of course impossible to foretell the future atti- 
tude of Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa 
towards their former colleagues and friends. But 
so far as the bulk of the National Unionists are 
concerned, we may safely predict that they are 
destined to split up into several antagonistic 
factions. For instance, men like Mr. Watanabe 
Hiromoto, Mr. Ota Minoru, Mr. Hayakawa 
Ryusuke, and others, are sincere admirers of 
Count Ito and will be his staunchest sup- 
porters in the Diet. But Mr. Sone Arasuke 
and his section, though not antagonistic to 
Count Ito, are more intimately connected with 
Count Yamagata and Viscount Shinagawa than 
with the new Minister President. Mr, Furusho 
Kamon, Mr. Sassa Tomofusa, and their followers, 
the most conservative portion of the National 
Union, will be more or less opposed to Count Ito, 
and may even adopt ultimately a radically hostile 
attitude, They are men of uncompromising 
character, and in the near future may prove to 
be the most dangerous political element of 
the da’ Their possible combination with the 
Fakki-gumt of local Governors and such sosh# 
leaders as Mr. Téyama Mitsuru of Fukuoka 
and Mr. Endo Hidekage of Ishikawa, is the 
most disquieting cloud on the present political 
horizon, 





ats 
Every careful reader of the vernacular press 
gapnotfailite, have been struck by a sudden 
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change in the tone of the Opposition papers to 
wards the Ito Ministry. Perhaps in their exces- 
sive joy over the defeat of the Military party, 
these journals temporarily lost their balance of 
mind, and carried beyond lasting limits their 
sympathy with a Cabinet which represents the 
Civil or Constitutional party, Indeed, they 
are beginning to manifest a disposition to 
revert to their old unfriendly tactics. Their 
altering mood has probably been greatly accele- 
rated by a trenchant article in the Michi Nicht 
Shimbun on the inconsistency of the Popular 
Party, the members of which, while professing 
incorrigible antipathy to Clan Government, have 
been weak enough to pay court to a Cabinet 
purely clannish in composition. It may be, 
says our contemporary, that the Opposition 
journals have found out the absurdity of attack- 
ing Clan Government as such, and the sense- 
lessness of making opposition to Clan Govern- 
ment their political platform so long as clan 
statesmen continue to be the ruling spirits both 
in the Government and out of it. This article 
seems to have touched a rankling wound in the 
minds of the Opposition journalists, they in- 
dignantly repudiate the charge that they have 
paid homage to the new Cabinet. At the same 
ime, they admit that they have manifested more 
or less sympathy towards it, because they think 
it better worthy of confidence than the Cabinet 
it replaced, or than the Cabinet which might 
have replaced the latter. When hungry, one is 
not scrupulous as to one’s choice of food. Count 
Ito’s Ministry has been comparatively well re- 
ceived, because, say these journals, it was born 
when the public had long been desiring a strong 
Cabinet. The Popular party, we are told, may 
have some hope in the Ito Cabinet, but not 
much. Moreover, these journals now profess 
to see an indication that the new Cabinet is not 
likely to last long, inasmuch as Count Ito has 
commited a vital mistake in bringing together 
discordant elements. Why did he not courage- 
ously avail himself of the present unique oppor- 
tunity to form a Ministry solely out of statesmen 
willing to follow his direction in all essential 
points? The Radical and Progressionist papers 
express strong fears that the Ito Cabinet may 
prove a failure. These utterances are made 
with some cautious reservations, and in the case 
of the Radical papers at least, it is not difficult 
to see that they are unusually guarded in their 
criticisms of the Government, 
* * * 

The Kokumin Shimbun can express itself 
more freely, as it is not an avowed organ of 
any party, though entirely in sympathy with the 
Popular Party. It very much doubts whether 
the new Ministry really intends to pursue the 
policy of standing aloof from parties. Count 
Ito, for instance, is said to be* connected with 
Mr. Suyematsu’s section, Count Yamagata with 
the National Unionists (indirectly), Count Goto 
with Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and certain Tosa 
politicians, and Mr. Mutsu with the members of 
the Diet from Wakayama. — Possibly the inten- 
tion of the new Cabinet may be to maintain its 
position by secretly controlling these small 
parties. But such a course of policy would, 
in our contemporary’s opinion, be injurious to 
the interests of the Cabinet, for it must 
inevitably lead to the revival of the Military 
Party’s influence, The Ministry is advised to 
pursue a strictly neutral (chozen) Policy, but to 
adopt the programme of the Popular party. In 
that case, the Popular party, without becoming 
partisans of the Cabinet, could give it indepen- 
dent support, 

* ij * 

It is interesting to turn to the Wéppon, for 
with all its faults that journal is conscientiously 
independent in its political opinions. It observes 
that the new Cabinet has received a degree of 
respect and sympathy altogether beyond the 
expectations of the Ministers of State themselves, 
But this circumstance ought not to be taken 
as a sign that the new Cabinet enjoys the con- 
fidence of the people. The public is only com- 
paratively well disposed. The Nippon further 
thinks that the Popular party is inclined to place 
more or less faith in the Ito Cabinet. That is 


a good sign, for it shows that party ya now 
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less strong among the Opposition politi 
than formerly. Our contemporary uncompro- 
misingly condemns journals which ridicule th 
new tendency of the Opposition and call ita 
surrender to the Government. 





* 
oe 

The disastrous inundations in the Prefectures 
of Tokushima, Okayama, and Hyogo arrest the 
public attention. Discussions as to the method 
of giving relief to the sufferers have brought 
out a curious difference of opinion between the 
Radicals and the Progressionists. The Pro- 
gressionisis are reported to be in an awkward 
position, They cannot afford to lose votes in 
the devastated localities. Hence they are forced 
to adopt a course hardly compatible with their 
attitude on the Ai-Gi Relief question. They 
advocate an immediate grant of relief from the 
Treasury, a method of procedure which, when 
it suited their purpose, they condemned round- 
ly in the case of the Prefectures of Aichi 
and Gifu. The fortunes of a party forced to 
resort to such contradictory conduct in order to 
retain the favour of tts constituencies cannot be 
called flourishing. The Radicals, on the con- 
trary, are more consistent and considerate. 
They have at least as much interest at stake as 
the Progressionists; but they feel themselves 
strong enough to risk the displeasure of voters 
by adhering to the course of action which 
they maintained in the case of the Ai-Gi 
earthquake disaster. Their organ, the Fiyu, 
regrets to hear a report that the Government is 
disposed to grant relief to the sufferers of the 
three localities by an Urgency Ordinance, and 
that certain politicians of the Opposition 
are urging fhe Authorities to take such a 
step. Whatever procedure other parties may 
recommend, the ¥zyu-to, says its organ, can- 
not deviate from its avowed principle for the 
purpose of currying favour with the people. 
Our radical contemporary admits that the re- 
cent inundations were of an exceptionally dis- 
astrous description, and that some grant of relief 
is necessary. But before aid is given from the 
Treasury, every available assistance should be 
sought from the local resources. The Hyogo 
Local Assembly has already voted a sum of 
200,000 yen; and its example is about to be 
followed by the Assemblies of Tokushima and 
Okayama. Not till after these local efforts have 
been found insufficient should disbursements 
be made from the Treasury. And in case the 
Treasury has to come forward, its payments 
should be limited to the Second Reserve, as 
may be done without resorting to an Urgency 
Ordinance. Should that Reserve prove in- 
sufficient, an extraordinary session of the Diet 
ought to be convened to make due provision for 
the needs of the case. Such is the course re- 
commended by the Radical organ. 

os 

The Nichi Nichi, apparently well informed, 
states that the new Minister of Home Affairs 
will not hesitate to make proper provision for 
the sufferers, but that he will not take any step 
until full investigations shall have been made 
into the actual requirements of the case. It is 
erroneous, says our contemporary, to compare 
the present catastrophe with the earthquake of 
last October. The damage done by the re- 
cent inundations, though doubtless great, are 
for the most part confined to embankments, 
loss of life and destruction of habitations 
being comparatively small. Consequently there 
is time enough to make full investigations be- 
fore deciding on the measures to be taken, At 
the same time, the Michi Niché appeals to the 
generosity of private individuals to come to the 
rescue of the unfortunate sufferers. 

e" 

The Opposition journals continue to urge 
upon the Government the importance of taking 
some decisive measures against the Governors 
who made themselves conspicuous by inter- 
ference in the general elections of February last. 
They write as if this were the only important 
question of the day, and as if they could 
forgive many another mistake did the Mi- 
nistry only mete out chastisement to the 





sole officials. The manner in which the 
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Cabinet deals with this question is regarded as 
a test of its general policy. The new Minister 
of Home Affairs is advised not to suffer his 
proverbial spirit of chivalry to interfere with the 
discharge of his duties, and is further recom- 
mended to act promptly. 

ane 

The new Minister of Justice is expected by 
the press to introduce drastic reforms in his 
Department. The Michi Nicht Shimbun ven- 
tures to observe that discipline has to be restored 
in the judiciary, factious contentions having 
hitherto been allowed to continue unchecked. 
The recent Gambling Case is but a ripple 
caused- by a great under-current of evil. 
The evil state of affairs is in some measure 
owing to the defective system of promotion 
introduced by the Law of the Constitution of 
the Courts. In itself the system embodied in 
that Law is far from defective ; but it does not 
suit the present stage of judicial progress in this 
country. For the higher ranks of the Judiciary 
being filled by men of the old school, who are 
not well versed in the principles of Western juris. 
prudence, the enforcement of the above men- 
tioned rigid system of promotion has had the 
pernicious effect of causing young men ot capa- 
city and knowledge to turn’ their backs on the 
Judiciary as a career, and has thus delayed the 
regeneration of the service. The Law in ques- 
tion was promulgated while Count Yamagata 
was Minister President of State, and he is ad- 
vised by the .Vich# Michi to make such altera- 
tions in it as are demanded by the present state 
of affairs. In another article the same paper 
recommends Count Yamagata to settle the ques- 
tion of the Codes as quickly as possible. There 
is to be no course open to the Cabinet except to 
obtain the Emperor's sanction to the Bill for 
the postponement of the operation of the Codes, 
and to organize a Revision Commission. 

* ms * 

Agitation among the students of the Western 
school of painting is still going on. They have 
published a document tabulating their com- 
plaints against the Authorities, especially Mr. 
Kuki, the Director General of the Imperial 
Museum, Five points are enumerated, namely : 
first that Mr. Kuki has several times declared 
on public occasions that Western painting 
must be exterminated in Japan in order to 
secure the development of the pure pictorial 
art of the country; that the Authorities have 
caused all paintings in Western style to be re- 
moved from the Imperial Museums; thirdly, 
that while allowing the Mippon Bijutsu Kyokai 
(an Association of Japanese artists) and the 
Fine Art School to occupy ground in Uyeno 
Park, the Government has driven out the Mezji 
Bijuisu Kyokai (an Association of Artists of 
the Western school) ; fourthly, that while every 
encouragement and every protection has been 
given to artists of the Japanese School in con- 
nection with the Chicago Exposition no atten- 
tion whatever has been paid to artists of the 
Western school ; and fifthly, that not only has 
the course in Western painting been struck out 
of the curriculum of the Fine Art School, but 
also the students of that institution have been 
prohibited from associating with artists of 
the Western school. The Choya Shimbun 
does not pretend to believe in every word 
of the document containing these allegations ; 
but at the same time it cannot suppose that such 
strong agitation has arisen out of nothing. It 
urges a strictly impartial official attitude towards 
all schools of art, inasmuch as nothing can be 
more fatal to the development of art than a spirit 
of bigotry and exclusiveness. The pictorial art 
of Japan has doubtless many excellent points, 
but its profoundest admirers are the first to 
admit its defects; defects of precisely such a 
nature as can be best remedied by a careful 
study of European painting. The Tokyo Asahi 
Shimbun writes ina similar strain. It entertains 
no doubt that Japanese students of Western 
painting will be able in time to nationalize the 
new art, just as their forefathers were able to 
nationalize the art imported from the continent 
of Asia. No alarm need be felt, therefore, by 
conservatives about the study of Western paint- 
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MR. LOUREIRO ONCE MORE. 
eg 


E mustask permission toabandon the 

controversy about Mr. LouREIRO. 
Our reason for retiring from the arena is 
simple, and shall be briefly stated. The 
original accusation, which we undertook to 
refute, was that Mr. LouREIRO had been the 
official recipient of an ultimatum from the 
Japanese Government with reference to 
the placing of Portuguese subjects in Japan 
under Japanese jurisdiction ; that, instead 
of forwarding the ultimatum to his Govern- 
ment with all speed, as he was in duty 
bound to do, he put it into his own pocket 
and carried it away with him from Japan ; 
and that by thus culpably suppressing a 
document highly important to the interest 
of his nationals, he contrived that they 
should forfeit the privilege of remaining 
under Portuguese jurisdiction. This ac- 
cusation was categorically preferred by a 
correspondent of the Kobe Herald signing 
himself ‘One Aggrieved,” and our very 
emphatic refutation elicited a letter from 
a correspondent of the Fapan Gazette 
signing himself ‘S.” who endeavoured to 
throw discredit on our demonstration. 
“S's,” letter, being at once rude and ir- 
relevant, was left unnoticed by us, where- 
upon the Fapan Gazette came to the 
rescue of its correspodent, and in a lead- 
ing article headed “ Mr. LourEiRO and 
Japan’s Ultimatum,” made use of the fol- 
lowing words:—‘ Accusations have re- 
cently been brought against Mr. LOUREIRO 
in Kobe, and the Jail has undertaken to 
refute them. The accusations have been 
endorsed in Yokohama and the Mail has 
not replied to them. The 
Mail asserts that Mr. LOUREIRO was never 
in receipt of an ultimatum from Japan. 
Our correspondent “S.” asserts, on the 
other hand, that it was quite 
certain Mr. LOUREIRO did know Japan’s 
intentions.” Now it is impossible that 
there can be the smallest doubt about the 
position taken by the Yapan Gazette up to 
this stage of the controversy. One accusa- 
tion and one accusation only had been pre- 
ferred against Mr. Loureirg in Kobe; 
namely, that he had deliberately and with 
evil purpose suppressed an ultimation offi- 
cially communicated to him. The Gazette 
having read our refutation, understood tho- 
roughly what the accusation had been. Its 
own words betray its knowledge :—‘ The 
Mail asserts that Mr. LOUREIRO was never 
in receipt of an ultimatum from Japan.” 
Further, with equal explicitness it inter- 
preted its own correspondent’s letter as 
an endorsement of the Kobe accusations 
which we had undertaken to refute. Its 
words again place this beyond all ques- 
tion :—‘ The accusations which the Maé/ 
undertook to refute have been endorsed 
in Yokohama.” Very well, then. Thus far 
everything is plain and intelligible. But 
see what follows. It having been shown 
by us that “S.’s” arguments were irrele- 
vant and that the Gasette had allowed itself 
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to be betrayed into supporting a charge 
without a tittle of foundation, our con- 
temporary now writes -—‘‘ We were under 
the impression that the real point under 
discussion was not so much whether Mr. 
Loureiro had been the official medium 
of Japan’s ultimatum as that he was cognis- 
ant of that ultimatum, and of the events 
which would follow his departure, and was 
in some way responsible for the step which 
was actually taken after he left Japan. 
The assertion that Mr. LOUREIRO was the 
recipient of Japan’s ultimatum and sup- 
pressed it has been made we believe, but 
we never made it, nor have we laid any 
stress on the point at all, regarding it only 
asa side issue and improbable.” These 
words appeared in an article published on 
August 12th, the words quoted previously 
appeared in an article published on August 
6th. Exactly six days sufficed for the fapan 
Gazette to perform a complete pirouette. 
On August the 6th the ultimatum, its 
receipt, and its suppression were alone in 
question: “The Afail asserts that Mr. 
LourEiRO was never in receipt of an ulti- 
matum from Japan ;” the accusations that 
he had received and suppressed the ulti- 
matum “have been recently brought against 
Mr. Loureiro in Kobe;” “the Mail has 
undertaken to refute them ;” ‘the accusa- 
tions have been endorsed in Yokohama and 
the Maz/ has not replied to them.” “ But 
on August the 12th the Gazette finds itself 
under the impression that the real point at 
issue was not so much whether Mr. LOUREIRO 
had received the ultimatum officially as 
whether he had been cognizant of its pro- 
bable issue and of the events which should 
follow his departure. Nay more, on August 
12th, our contemporary actually professes 
to have only a belief, a vague notion, 
that some such accusation—the accusation 
stated by itself in the plainest terms only 
six days previously—had been preferred. 
And then it goes on to plead :—“ But we 
never made it, nor have we laid any stress 
on it at all, regarding it only as a side issue 
and improbable.” We cannot wonder 
that in the preface of the article containing 
this really remarkable recantation our con- 
temporary should speak of the “¥apan 
Mail's customary inconsistency.” Intro- 
spection generally discloses very vivid 
failings in others. But although we have 
no assurance that the ¥apan Gazette, six 
days hence, may not perform another 
pirouette, and revert to its attitude of 
August 6th, we must rest content for the 
nonce with its latest explicit assertion, 
namely, that it has no faith in the ultima- 
tum accusation. We never addressed our- 
selves to anything but that accusation, and 
since our opponents thus publicly abandon 
it, we are entitled to retire from the con- 
test. But, by way of adieu, we desire to 
notice one other circumstance and to offer 
one other explanation. The circumstance 
is this:—In its leading article of August 
12th the Fapan Gazette writes thus:— 
as le accusation which we said had been 
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brought in Kobe and supported in this port 
was the charge that Mr. LOUREIRO was re- 
sponsible to a great degree for the present 
position of Portuguese nationals in Japan.” 
Our readers can judge for themselves how 
far this version of what the ¥apan Gazette 
intended to say could be reasonably infer- 
red from what it actually did say on August 
6th. That point needs no further analysis. 
But will it be believed that up to August 
gth the Fapan Gazette had never even 
seen the Kobe accusation which, on August 
6th, it declared had been ‘endorsed in 
Yokohama,” and of which it now under- 
takes to repeat the definition given by 
itself six days ago. It had never even 
read the letter preferring the accusation. 
Ofthis we have its own confession. Writing 
on August gth about the Kobe letters of 
“One Aggrieved,” in which letters the accu- 
sation had been made, it says:—'‘ We have 
not seen either of the letters referred to in 
the Mail's note.” Having thus neglected 
the not unusual preliminary of previously 
reading what one undertakes to discuss, 
our contemporary’s notions of the points 
of controversy might have been expected 
to lack lucidity. 

Ths explanation which we wish to offer 
has reference to the archives of the Por- 
tuguese Legation. We have said that we 
neither know nor care whether Mr. Lou- 
REIRO was instructed to hand over the 
archives to the French Legation, and 
whether he did or did not do so. This 
confession of combined ignorance and in- 
difference seems to shock the Fapan 
Gazette. Nevertheless we must repeat 
it. We do not know, simply because 
we possess no information as to the in- 
structions which Mr. LourgIRO may have 
received from his Government. We do 
not care, simply because his action with 
regard to the archives is wholly irrelevant 
to the original accusation about the sup- 
pression of an ultimatum, Having ad- 
dressed ourselves entirely to that accusa- 
tion, we have a right to abstain from 
being led off into unconnected byways. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANK. 


aay 

HE publication of the semi-annual Re- 

port of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank for the period ending June 30, 1892, 
is very welcome, for the figures show that 
despite the extraordinarily unfavourable 
times through which we are now passing, 
the great local institution stands practically 
as firm as ever. It is not too much to say 
that the Hongkong Bank represents the 
foreign trade of China and Japan. Such 
a catastrophe as the Bank’s collapse would 
mean nothing more or less than paralysis 
of that trade for a long, a very long, period. 
Already, indeed, the prudent reserve which 
the Bank has thought well to exercise of 
late has not a little affected a commerce 
that depends, to a considerable extent, on 
gcqmmoflation obtainable from such 
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an institution. In an era when exchange 
fluctuations introduce into international 
trade a large factor of gambling, confidence 
becomes steadily undermined, and the 
chances of financial crises are greatly in- 
creased. The extraordinary experiment 
made by the United States two years ago, 
the consequent fictitious appreciation of 
silver, the panics that ensued, the failure 
of the great house of BARING Brothers, 
and the now utterly untrustworthy charac- 
ter of the medium in which the trade of 
the Orient with the Occident has to. be 
carried on—all these things have combined 
to subject banking business to unpre- 
cedented embarrassments. The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank has not escaped scath- 
less. Three years ago its shares were 
quoted at 250 per cent. premium. Now 
they may be obtained at 60 per cent. 
This means that scrip which was worth 
35 million dollars in 1888, represents 
only 16 millions to-day; a tremendous 
shrinkage, more than sufficient to ac- 
count for the uneasy feeling that pre- 
vailed at intervals during the past ten 
months as to the Bank’s condition. There 
is no solid basis for such depreciation. 
It is evidently due, in great part, to the 
general sense of uncertainty and peril 
that has been engendered by a medium of 
exchange subject to fluctuations far ex- 
ceeding any sound or normal margin of 
commercial profit and loss. The Bank's 
semi-annual Report does indeed show 
that nearly one half of the Reserve Fund 
has to be taken to provide for bad and 
doubtful accounts; in other words, to 
cover losses. Of course that is a great 


misfortune. The Reserve Fund had at- 
tained the very handsome figure of 
$6,300,000, and it is now reduced to 


$3,300,000. But if, as may fairly be as- 
sumed, the Bank has looked its position 
fairly and squarely in the face, and has 
boldly provided for the bad features of its 
affairs, its large constituency may now be 
satisfied that the trouble is past and gone. 
The volume of its business shows no ap- 
preciable shrinkage; its deposits still 
stand at the great figure of over a hundred 
million dollars, having been reduced by only 
fourteen millions throughout the panics 
and embarrassments of the half year; 
on to 





and the Directors are in a posi 
recommend the payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. This 
is a state of affairs eminently calculated to 
inspire confidence. It is not sucha flourish- 
ing account as the Bank has hitherto been 
able to lay before its shareholders, but itis 
an account which, if it stood by itself and 
did not suffer by comparison, would be dis- 
tinctly satisfactory. We sincerely trust that 
the feeling of confidence which the publi- 
cation of the Report should inspire, may 
inaugurate a more prosperous era of trade’ 
in the East. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTIONIN FAPAN. 
peers 
N the annual Report of the American 


Board Mission we find the following :— 





Among the pressing questions which await 
legislative action, none is of more importance than 
that of limiting the hours of labour. To the casual 
observer, the lile of the Japanese mechanic or day 
labourer seems relatively easy. Those who arein the 
habit of employing labourers often complain of thei 
leisurely habits, of the lateness of the hour at which 
the labour is begun, the long rests at noon and 
mall amount of work accomplished. These 
joins are not without foundation as regards 
those who work by the day, and yet even these men 
do not always finish their task with the close of the 
nominal working day. Excessive labour is most 
conspicuous in the small factories, or in the villages 
where the so-called house industries are carried 
on, There are towns in the north-eastern part of 
Joshu where thousands of operatives are to be 
jound, working in groups of from twenty to forty, 
chiefly engaged in spinning and weaving. Ac- 
cording to an accomplished Japanese statistician, 














such operatives often labour from early dawn till 
after ten in the evening. The testimony of intel- 
ligent men in daily intercourse with these poor 
people places the average period of daily labour as 
high as seventeen hours. Such observers further 
state that in times of special pressure these hours 
are very much exceeded. Allowing for some exag- 
geration in the testimony of these untrained obset- 
vers, it still adds emphasis to the statement of the 
expert above referred to. The effect of this 
excessive labour is seen in the fact, that in such 
manufacturing towns it is rare to find operatives, 
either men or women, over thirty years of age. 
They become incapaciated for labour through 
nervous disorders of various kinds, even if death 
itself does not intervene. This evil wi not 
new in Japan has been greatly intensified by the 
rapid growth of foreign trade. [t is probably 
seen at its worst in connection with the manufacture 
of silk, [tis not found merely in the spinning and 
weaving factories, but also in the many thousands 
of homes scattered all over Japan where hanker- 
chiefs are hemned and embroidered for the export 
trade, In some of the more remote provinces the 
piltance of three sen (2} cents U. S, currency) a day 
is all that many an able bodied woman can ear 

It is gratifying to know that the Government ii 
its model filatures* has arranged to guard the 
interests of the operatives. ‘These establishments 
merit much praise, In the large cotton and other 
mills, too, which have been erected in several of 
the great (owns, the hours of labour are less exces- 

ve. In the private filatures, probably, the evil 
will gradually right itself, for the value of the 
material is so great that a slight deterioration in 
the reeled silk means serious loss to the proprietors, 
The work demanded of the operatives, mostly 
young girls, is not in itself difficult. There, is, of 
course, a certain knack essential to success, but 
after all the great requisite is attenti The 
power of attention rapidly fails when the hours of 
labour are excessive. One of the managers of a 
small filature has recently stated that all work 
done after the sixth, or seventh, day of consecutive 
labour means loss to the company, because of the 
uneven quality of the silk due to the failure of the 
power of attention on the part of the operatives. 
There is good reason tobelievethat this gentleman’s 
observation is correct and that the self-interest of the 
employers will in time bring great relief to their 
dependents, very many of whom in the busy season 
labour from the Rest daylight until ten at night, with 
very inadequate hours of rest during the day, and 
too often, with only two or three rest days in a 
month, Still the hope based upon self interest is 
tendered somewhat remote when the large supply 
of such labourers is taken into account, Neatly all 
the women of Josha, for example, have by hand 
reeling at their homes gained a certain amount 
of preparation for filatue work and stand ready 
to_take the places of those disinissed for in- 
efficiency. It is believed that the Government is 
ready to do all that public opinion will sustain it 
in doing for the relief of these overburdened men 
and women, However, it is to be teared that 
public opinion is not yet on the side of the labour- 
ing classes, Indeed, a gentleman in public life 
not long since remarked to the writer that any 
labour regulations which could be secured at pre- 
sent would be of little value and might even do 
more harm than good, because of the lack of sym- 
pathy on the part of the law makers with the 
unintelligent workers. 

However this may be, the necessity of creating 
ahealthy public opinion on this subject is every day 
increasingly evident. The Christian community 



































* Filatures are the establishments where silk is reeled from 








is already interested in it, and we believe it will 
soon prove a most valuable ally to the small body 
of scientific men, who have studied social econo- 
mics abroad and are working earnestly for the 
benefit of their counteymen, The visit last year of 
the Rev. Mr. Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, London, 
and his valuable counsels on social reform will not 
soon be forgotton. Many a man has the last twelve 
mouths moved about with a keener sense of his 
duties to the poor and down-trodden because of his 
helpful words. 

‘The paradox that one can do more work in six 
days than in seven begins to find acceptance among 
working men, A manufacturer of lacquer ware, 
in the province of Aidzu, testifies that the Sunday 
rest in no losseither to him or to his workmen, He 
says that the more experienced men acknowledge 
that, working by the piece, they can earn more by 
resting on Sunday, Acharcoal burner iu Joshi 
gives the same testimony and attributes the new 
vigour in which he rejoices, and to which his em- 
ployers testify, to his weekly day of rest. Itmeans 
ho letting up in our appreciation of the religious 
value of the Christian Sabbath when we plead the 
great social gain sure to result from a day of rest so 
fully recognized by public sentiment that the rest 
of one shall not even seem to make him the prey 
of another’s greed. 

With Sunday as a day of religious worship, 
Government has nothing to do; but to the ques- 
tion of limiting the hours of labour, especially of 
those who have not learned how to protect them- 
selves, and perhaps do not yet recognize the 
greatness of the evil from which they suffer, every 
Government may properly give earnest attention, 
Considering the present state of public opinion, 
the question of what to do is a difficult one to 
solve. It seems, however that a central board of 
labour, with local boards in each prefecture, whose 
duty it should be to collect facts bearing upon 
the subject and gradually educate public opinion, 
might accomplish great good. In this way solid 
preparation for necessary legislative action would 
be secured and in the meantime, more by the 
weight of their intelligent counsels than by the 
exercise of definite authority, these boards could 
undoubtedly accomplish much in the way of reliev- 
ng extreme cases of hardship. The duties of such 
hoards would be analogous to those of the Rail- 
road Commissioners of Massachusetts who almost 
solely by their strong moral influence have brought 
about great reforms. 




















More than once during the past few years 
allusion has been made in these columns 
to the severe labour performed by young 
people in Japan. It may probably be said 
with truth that toil of this unremitting 
character is a feature of Japan’s new civili- 
zation. In one branch at any rate such 
is the case. We allude to the embroidery 
and hemming of handkerchiefs. Young 
girls may be seen occupied in this manner 
from early dawn to late evening, They 
sit crowded together, generally under very 
insanitary conditions, and always with 
inadequate provision of light. Medical 
men have often commented on the in- 
evitably fatal consequences of this system 
which cannot fail to cause defective 
vision, thus depriving the unfortunate 
toiler, probably in middle life, of the 
faculty of self-support. Match-making 
is another trade which furnishes similar 
examples. It is stated, on authority com- 
manding trust, that children in match fac- 
tories in Kobe work from 3 a.m, to 7 p.m. 
with only two recesses of 30 minutes each. 
The thought of such hardship is terrible, 
involving, as it does, results that must be 
felt by the next generation as well as by 
this. We do not know how it fared with 
the artizan in Old Japan. Probably he 
had to suffer hardship enough after the 
fashion of the time. But there were no 
factories in those days, neither was there 
any tyranny of competition such as has 
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West. The new civilization brings with 
it new problems, and they have to be 
faced. We have as little faith as any in 
official interference. Besides, this labour 
question has not yet come before the Japa- 
nese public in a definite form. That there 
are excessive pain and suffering among 
some sections of the working population, 
is perhaps understood vaguely by many 
observers. There has not yet, however, 
been any audible remonstrance from the 
workers themselves. They submit to their 
hard toil quietly and uncomplainingly. 
We hear of hand silk-reelers in Joshu 
who begin their day at 4 a.m. and end 
it at 1 a.m. For them the toil of one 
day is carried into the next. But that 
is an exceptional effort, made for a sea- 
son only: it does not continue all the 
year round, as is the case in the factory. 
Comparable with it is the toil of the tea- 
house waiting girl. The story of her daily 
life is almost incredible. Rising with the 
first streak of daylight, she cannot rest 
until the last guest has ceased from his 
carousals. Three or four hours of sleep 
represent her entire respite from toil. 
Yet she is always bright, cheerful, and 
willing. Neither her health nor her hap- 
piness seems to suffer materially. In 
fact, there appears to prevail among the 
Japanese lower orders a spirit of pa- 
tient endurance which fits them to be the 
victims of suffering. They are absolutely 
without any consciousness of the rights 
and titles which in the hands of the Oc- 
cidental socialist have been moulded to 
such dangerous dimensions. They protest 
against nothing that fate brings to them, 
but seek only to make the best of it. This 
disposition is very admirable in its way, 
and its exercise affords us many spectales 
most worthy of praise. But its contact 
with the new order of things suggests 
misgivings. On the one hand, it offers 
a dangerous opportunity to the employer 
of labour; on the other, it incapacitates 
the employed to resent despotic exactions. 
The children in the match factories and in 
the embroiderer’s shop, the silk-reeling 
girls, and so forth are the first outcome of 
the struggle to which Japan pledged her- 
self when she entered the international 
race. It is well that the problem should 
be considered in time. Its neglect in the 
West has involved results so ugly that they 
now constitute the embarrassment of the 
age. There is as yet, perhaps, no occasion 
for any drastic measures in Japan, but 
these are evils that can be easily mani- 
pulated in their early stages, whereas, if 
suffered to grow without restraint, they 
may ultimately defy the skill of the ablest 
administrators. 
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THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 
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R. GLADSTONE has formed a Cabi- 

net. We publish elsewhere a list of 
the portfolio-holders. All who are interest- 
ed for the prestige of Great Britain must 
tegard with something akin to dismay 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s return to power under 
existing circumstances. We ourselves are 
sincere admirers of Mr. GLADSTONE. We 
deem him a man of whom his country may 
well be proud, and we read with disgust 
the glaringly prejudiced and bitter railing 
persistently indulged in by certain English 
journals at his expense. But apart from 
the general fact that the radicalism of the 
nineteenth century has far outstripped the 
growth of intelligence and of learning, so 
that power is passing into the hands of 
men neither morally competent nor educa- 
tionally equipped to exercise it discreetly; 
apart from this fact and from the conser- 
vative tendencies which it necessarily be- 
gets, we find it impossible to agree either 
with Mr. GLADsTONE’s Irish programme 
or with his foreign policy. The Irish 
people have been for centuries tried in the 
balance and found wanting. If nothing 
else could be advanced in proof of this ex- 
cept the striking contrast between the 
state of the north and that of the south 
of the green island, there would still be 
enough to convince us. Nature endowed 
the north far less richly than the south. 
She withheld from the former many of the 
advantages which she showered with such 
lavish hand on the latter. Neither did 
the English Government ever discriminate 
in favour of the north when it enacted mea- 
sures intended to hamper Irish industry 
and agriculture—measures against which 
though long ago revoked, so many bitterly 
accusing voices have been raised during the 
past thirty years. In every respect the 
north was less favourably situated than 
the south for purposes of prosperity and 
wealth-earning. Yet the north is rich, 
happy, contented, and loyal, while the 
south is indigent, dissatisfied. The differ- 
ence is in the people. The men of the 
north are seven-tenths Scotch ; the men of 
the south are seven-tenths Celts. The re- 
sponsibility for the south’s condition does 
not rest with England: it rests with the 
unthrift, the laziness, the unpracticality and 
the improvidence—to omit any worse quali- 
ties—of the people who inhabit the south 
To make these men self-governing because 
they have consistently shown themselves 
deficient in all the qualities that justify 
such a trust, is an experiment that no one 
can view without misgivings. We know 
what part the Irish play in the politics of 
America where they have every oppor- 
tunity to exhibit the better side of their 
character, and from that knowledge it is 
easy to infer what part they would play in 
home politics with freer hands and under 
the influence of far stronger passions. We 
are not accustomed to associate England 
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of national administration. Resolute pa- 
tience and instinctive tenacity in the 
practical application of sound Govern- 
mental principles, have enabled her to 
solve problems far more complicated 
and perilous than this Irish perplexity. 
That she could solve it also by con- 
tinuing to apply those principles as 
Lord Satispury’s Government was ap- 
plying them, little doubt can be enter- 
tained. That she will solve it by shifting 
the difficulty to Irish shoulders, and by 
pandering to a semi-rebellious, semi-ro- 
mantic sentiment which finds stronger ex- 
pression the lower. we descend beyond the 
strata of educated intelligence, industrial 
energy, and respectable independence, is 
beyond sober credence. Mr.GLADSTONE’S 
conversion to faith in this experiment was 
too sudden to command the confidence 
that would otherwise belong to the views 
of a man so marvellously gifted. It 
is hard to avoid an uneasy suspicion 
that the sentimental element of his charac- 
ter rather than the judicial is now in 
the ascendant. His foreign policy has 
always seemed open to the same criti- 
cism. Living habitually far above the 
arena where the fight is waged, his hasty 
struggles to climb down, at crucial moments, 
toa practical, common-place level are often 
catastrophic. The bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the expedition to Khartoum 
illustrate this. We believe that he is more 
likely than Lord Satispury to plunge 
England into war, and in which of the two 
statesmen’s keeping her prestige has 
hitherto fared best, there can scarcely be 
much difference of opinion. 

Japan will naturally be interested to 
forecast the course of events in Great 
Britain under the new Ministry. Per- 
haps we may venture to predict. There 
will be an interval of a couple of months’ 
quiet until Parliament meets, and then 
Mr. GtapsTone’s Irish Bill will be pro- 
duced. His 
tenure of office depends entirely on the 
support of the Irish members. He is ab- 
solutely at their mercy, and any attempt 
to palter—even supposing, which we do 
not for an instant believe, that he is in- 
clined to palter—would at once put him 
in a minority. The Bill, after a debate 
of immense length, will be carried 
to a second reading, and every clause of it 
will be fought untiringly by the Unionists. 
Should it survive all the perilous chances 
of this ordeal and find its way to the 
Upper House, it will be rejected there un- 
ceremoniously, for certainly the Peers will 
not pass the measure in deference toa 
majority consisting solely of Irish agitators. 
It has been hinted that, in such an event, 
Mr. GLADSTONE, accepting the verdict of 
the Peers, may seek to remain in office. 
But the Irish members will not allow that. 
They will be hard taskmasters. Another 
appeal to the country must be made. 
There is however, one contingency which 
may disturb,all this forecast: Mr, GLAD- 
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STONE may not be able to support the 
terrible ordeal involved in carrying such 
a Bill through the Lower House by the aid 
of a majority so small and so exacting. 
Should he break down, Irish Home Rule 
will fall with him. No other pair of British 
shoulders are capable of carrying the bur- 
den to the winning post. 








THE FAPAN SOCIETY. 


ee 
HE first annual dinner of this newly 
formed but flourishing Society appears 

to have been a great success, according to 
the fuller accounts that have now reached 
us. Over one hundred ladies and gentle- 
men filled the well-known Whitehall Rooms 
of the Hétel Métropole on the 23rd of June 
to inaugurate what promises to be a series 
of most interesting réunions of those who 
have at one time or another lingered or 
lived in this country. The five long tables 
were beautifully decorated with flowers 
which reproduced the Japanese national 
colours, and in front of the President, H.E. 
Viscount KAWASE, who was in the chair, 
were placed three dwarf matsu lent by 
Dr. E. HART, a memento of the country 
which was much appreciated by the many 
who understood its significance, and was 
the cause of some mystification to the 
reporters present. The menu, which we 
append, is a curiosity in its way; we 
fancy that this is the first time that any- 
one has had the courage to tackle “de- 
villed whitebait” and ‘cailles rétie’s sur 
canapes” in the vernacular. Viscount 
Kawase having proposed “ The Queen,” 
Professor ANDERSON, the Chairman of 
the Council, in an eloquent speech pro- 
posed “The Emperor of Japan” a toast 
which was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm and drunk with strains of the 
Japanese National Anthem rendered by 
the band in attendance. Sir TREVOR 
LAWRENCE, M.P., followed with the toast 
of the evening “ The Japan Society,” and, 
in a speech which was much applaud- 
ed, referred to the good effect that was 
bound to result from the establishment 
of the Society in making the people 
of England and Japan understand one 
another better. The energetic Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. Diosy, having replied, there 
followed several speeches not down on 
the toast list, some of which, though 
obviously born of the enthusiasm of 
the moment, contained political allusions 
which were felt by many of those present 
to be out of place at such a gathering. 
Apart from this slight contretemps the 
meeting was a very great success, and the 
Society, which now numbers close on three 
hundred members, may congratulate itself 
on its successful celebration of the in- 
auguration of what has been a long felt 
want. Amongst those present in addition 
to H.E. the Japanese Minister, were Lord 
DE SAUMAREZ, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society, Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE, 
Bart. M.P., Vice-Admiral D’AR RVINE; 
Digitized by ge 


C.B., Sir E. J. REED, K.C.B., M.P., General 
Raines, C.B., Mr. J. G. KENNEDY, C.B., 
H.M. Minister in Chili, Captain ROoL- 
LESTON, Mr. A. J. TRENDELL, C.M.G., 
Captain Kawara, LJ.N., Professor WM. 
ANDERSON, Mr. ALFRED Fast, Mr. H 
KRaFFT, Mr.SHoGorMatsura, Dr. TsuBol, 
Professor ELGAR, Messrs. HiRosAWA, So- 
YESHIMA, INABA, Professor GOLDING BIRD, 
the Rey. F. A. Ettiot, Mr. W. S. SCuLL of 
Philadelphia, Messrs. W. BLAKENEY, R.N., 
A. B. WaLForp, A. H. Dare, T. JACKSON, 
J. R. CLayTon and G. GuLty, Consul- 
General and Mrs. Oxosut, Mr. and Mrs. 
BEvAN, Mr. and Mrs. Bonb, Mrs. EsSERY 
Mr. and Mrs. HERON ALLEN, Mr. and Mrs. 
Piccotr, Mr. and Mrs. Nakat, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Rewp, Mr. and Mrs, D’IFFANGER, 
Mr. and Mrs. JONAS, Messrs. WATANABE, 
WILLIAM Stott, BAGGALLAY, F. A. Sa- 
Tow, Scotr ELLioTr, VARLEY, K1yooKA, 
Rokuzo, M. Mutsu, the Rev. H. Cart, 
Dr. BELL, Dr. PHENE, Dr. HICKMAN, 
Messrs. R. G. Forster, A. C. MITCHELL, 
A. L. Liperty, A. G. ANGIER, A. SATO, 
A.C. BRUCE, LITTLETON, LARKIN, TAYLOR, 
A.C. BRUCE, BAILEY, HAsLam, W. WHITE, 
AKABA, Cotts, ULoTH, KAULLA, BREI- 
sAcH, T. B. HARBOTTLE, W.S. HALL, F. 
ELcar, GRAINGER, T. C. VENABLES, 
Cornes, J. W. Scott, JOHN WILSON, J. S. 
SAtaMAn, A. Diosy, and Daicorg Gou. 


MENU DU DINER. 
Hors d’Ocuvres variés. 
POTAGKES. 





Consommé Tachibana Himé. 
Purée Portugaise A la Mendez Pinto. 
DRY SHERRY. 

POISONS. 

Saumon, Sauce Hollandaise & la Deshima. 
Blanchaille a la Urashima et a la Onigashima. 
NIEKSTEINER, 

ENTREES. 

‘Tournedos 4 la Ushiwaka. 

Aspic de Foies Gras a ia Katatano Raku-Gan. 
Sorbet Moscovite. 

MAX SUTAINE AND CO EXTRA QUALITY, EX. DRY, 1884. 


ROTS. 
Selle de Pré Sulé A la Broche. 
Jambon Braisé au Madére. 
PIPER HEIDSINCK, BRUT, 1884. 
Petits Pois au Beurre. 
Pommes de Terre Satsuma, 
Cailles Roties sur Tokonoma. 
Salade Nana Kusa. 
BORDEAUX! CHATEAU BECHEVILLE. 
ENTREMETS, 
Turban a la Futami-ga Ura. 
Japonaise de Fraises au Champagne & la Nikko. 
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LIQUEURS. 
Filet de “ Bloater” Ala Will Adams. 
Glace. 

Bombe Fuji. 
Gateaux Shojo. 
Dessert... Café Noir. 
COCKBURN’S OLD BOTTLED PORT. 


TOASTS 


“The Queen.” 
“The Emperor of Japan.” 
“The Japan Society.” 

We may mention, as showing the enthu- 
siasm that animates the Society, that the 
average attendance at the ordinary meet- 
ings has been 166, an altogether excep- 
tional figure, we should imagine, in the 
history of Societies of this kind. The next 
paper, by Mr. GOWLAND, on the “ Natur- 
alistic Art of Japan” is certain to attract 
a large audience, and an exhibition of over 
too Kakemono, from Mr. GOWLaND’s 
collection, illustrating the lecture, is to be 


in le for two days. 
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THE DAIGAKKO OF THE TOKU- 
GAWA ERA. 


eee ages, 
HE Shohei-ko, the college which in the 
Tokugawa era bore the name of Dai- 


|gakko (University), was founded in 16go, 


in the days of the fifth Tokugawa Sho- 
gun, TSUNAYOSHI. It bore 
blance whatever to the present University. 
Like so many of the educational establish- 
ments of the Tokugawa era, its objects 
were political and ethical rather than scho- 
lastic. IEyAsu and his successors were 
thoroughly convinced of the fact that a 
despotic government is only secure when 
it guards jealously the minds of the rising 
generation against the adoption of notions 
calculated to promote the subversion of 
authority. The Shogunate could never 
have maintained its préeminence for two 
and a half centuries had the youth of the 
land been allowed freedom of thought. 
The studies of the young were all so ar- 
ranged that unquestioning obedience to the 
higher powers should acquire all the force 
of habit. The present government is feel- 
ing the results of the growing liberty of 
thought prevailing thoughout the country, 
which modern education has done so much 
tofoster. The instability of modern cabinets 
is no fault of the ministers who compose 
them: it is an unavoidable characteristic 
of the transition from despotism to con- 
stitutionalism. 

But there is one particular in which 
modern statesmen would do well to imitate 
their predecessors; they should pay more 
attention to the education of the rising 
generation. The present undue forward- 
ness and conceit of Japanese youths is 
undoubtedly owing to defective or un- 
suitable education. Lads imbibe at school 
ideas on democratic government and the 
rights of subjects which are incapable 
of being acted on in this country at the 
present time. By ceaseless agitation they 
keep the country in a ferment. Under 
the old system of education no such re- 
sults of academical training showed them- 
selves. We do not cite this as an argument 
for despotism, but simply to show that if 
the Tokugawa rulers erred in the direction 
of over strictness, modern statesmen lay 
themselves open to the charge of undue 
leniency in the matter of education. 

To return to oursubject. In accordance 
with Chinese notions, when the Shohei-ko 
was established it was deemed necessary 
to endow the institution with an air of 
sanctity, and thus deepen the students’ 
feeling of reverence for the college au- 
thorities. In order to effect this, the 
shrine of Conructus, China’s great patron 
of learning, was removed to the school, 
and once a year the most imposing of 
all Japanese ceremonies was performed 
there, being attended by the great lords 
of the land. The teaching staff of the 
College were invariably hatamoto or their 
dependents. The office of President was 
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first President (Sosa?). HAYASHI DoSHUN 
may be said to have been the founder 
of the HAyAsHI House. His superior 
abilities were recognised by IvEYASU, and 
he was appointed tutor to the Shogun’s 
family. So great was the confidence 
placed in this scholar and his descendants 
by the early Tokugawa Shoguns that the 
control of the whole of the higher educa- 
tion of the country was entrusted to them. 
To Hayasui Nosuatsu, the first Presi- 
dent of the Tokugawa College, belongs the 
honour of having obtained a status for Con- 
fucian scholars independent of Buddhism. 
Up to that time no distinction was drawn 
between the learned and the religious 
recluse, and the scholar who wished to 
devote his life to study was required 
by custom to shave his head before 
retiring from the world. The person- 
al influence of the Havasu family, and 
the teaching carried on in the Shohei-ko, 
by givingan immense impetusto Confucian- 
ism, account to a great extent for the pro- 
minent position that cult held in the minds 
of leading Japanese at the opening of the 
Meiji era. Under the president was the 
Sokyo or head of the teaching staff. The 
teachers were denominated juska, a word 
which, though originally applied to Con- 
fucianists exclusively, grew, as a result 
of the préeminence of Confucian teachers, 
to be a synonym of shikisha, gakuska, and 
other equivalents for our term scholar. 

The text-books used in the Shohei-ko 
were carefully chosen from the Chinese 
classics. Books calculated to develop the 
reasoning faculties of the students, such 
as the works of Kampi &3p, Funshi ARF, 
and Soji #£ F-, were not allowed. 

The motto of the institution was well 
expressed in words often used to de- 
scribe the whole government policy of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns: Tami wo shira- 
shimu bekarazu yorashimu beshi, “not 
to make people know, but to make them 
follow ”—not enlightenment but obedi- 
ence. Discussions with teachers, such as 
may be heard in any of the modern 
schools of Tokyo, were not allowed, anda 
tendency to persist in altercation with a 
teacher often led to the expulsion of 
a student. When the school was first 
opened, the expositions of the various 
teachers differed in some minor details, 
and the students enjoyed some lively de- 
bates in their rooms over the discrepan- 
cies between the views expressed. This 
was reported to the College authorities, 
who at once issued orders that in ex- 
pounding text-books all teachers were to 
follow the commentator SHUSHI, JR F-, 
and not give expression to their private 
opinions on the meaning of the passages 
expounded. Thus was the thraldom render- 
ed complete. 

The school was supplied with students 
from two distinct sources. First, the sons 
of hatamoto and other Government officers 


were required to attend the insti Se- 
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send up their best graduates to complete 
their education there. The former class 
of students entered the school without 
much preparatory training, and regarded 
their attendance in the light of an ardu- 
ous task. The country graduates had 
a natural taste for learning, and conse- 
quently progressed rapidly. The hata- 
moto students were gentlemanly and 
refined, and were allowed the privilege of 
keeping attendants while passing through 
the course. The provincial students were 
rough in their manners and very poor. 
Hence there was little love lost between 
the two classes at any time. During the 
early days of the school they had no 
dealings with each other. Verse-making 
was at its height at the time, and many were 
the lines penned to caticature the pompous 
ignorance of the hatamoto students. Not 
until the Aa¢amoto ranks had produced such 
graduates as NAKAMUKA MASANAO and 
TANABE Taicul, did the relations between 
the official and the plebeian students im- 
prove. 

Some of the lectures were open to the 
general public, and differed little from 
the moral discourses of Buddhist priests. 
They were attended by people of all 
classes. The names of such persons as 
had attended every lecture during the year 
were recorded, and theirdiligence was held 
up to the public as an example, much in the 
same way as isdone in Christian countries, 
where punctual attendance at Church is 
included among men’s virtues. There 
were other lectures, which officials were 
only privileged to hear. So strict were 
the class distinctions in those days that it 
was considered beneath the dignity of 
high officials to listen to moral discourses 
in company with plebeians, to say nothing 
of the fact that the ofhcial palate had to be 
tempted with choicer food than would 
content ordinary folks. The college course 
extended over five years and the periodi- 
The 
examiners had to swear to a document, 
which stated that no favouritism would be 
practised, and to seal it with their blood. 
The examination papers were prepared 
by the teaching staff and submitted to the 
Shogun by the President. The number 
of questions sent in had to be largely in 
excess of what were required, so as to 
give the Shogun a choice of subjects, the 
object of this being to prevent favouritism, 
certain students being better acquainted 
with some subjects than with others. The 
answers to most of the questions consisted 
of (1) the orthodox exposition of the mean- 
ing of a passage chosen from the classics ; 
(2) the meaning of the ideographs of which 
it was composed, and (3) the views of the 
student thereon. The sons of hatamoto 
were not obliged to pass these examina- 
tions. The discipline of the college was 
very strict, and punishments were meted 
out to teachers and students alike, the 
only difference being that they were made 
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drunkenness, attended by disorderly con- 
duct, was 15 daysconfinementto the college 
in the case of teachers, and 3 days in the 
case of students. Repetition of this mis- 
conduct three times was punished with 
expulsion from the college. Excuses for 
wrong-doing never obtained a hearing, 
and to question the wisdom or justice of 
the rules of the institution was deemed a 
heinous crime. The college officials had 
the right to imprison students who per- 
sistently disputed with their teachers and 
refused to submit to their authority. To 
students who passed their examinations 
prizes were given, which consisted of books 
stamped with the Government stamp. 

The expense of maintaining the College, 
estimated at about 1,000 fofu of rice (say 
5,000 gen) a year, was met by the produce 
of seven villages in the Kuraki district, 
Kanagawa. This regular source of income 
was supplemented by handsome presents 
made to the institution on the occasion of 
the annual Confucian festival. 

In addition to its ordinary functions, the 
College served the purpose of a Stationers’ 
Hall. All learned works on general sub- 
jects, that were not translations, had tobe 
submitted to the College authorities before 
being published. For the examination of 
translations of Western books there was 
a special bureau called the S#fRENSF 
Bansho-torishirabe-jo— Office for the 
Examination of Barbarian Books.” The 
copyrights issued by the Shohei-ko, unlike 
those of modern times, were perpetual. 
This august establishment did not deign 
to take cognisance of the vulgar Kana 
literature which was produced in such large 
quantities in those days, much of which 
was extremely indecent. It was considered 
to be lowering to the dignity of the samu- 
rai tobe seen reading books written in 
Kana. The early Protestant missionaries, 
when using the Kana translations of the 
Bible, were often reminded of this fact. 

Notwithstanding its numerous defects 
there is no denying that the Shohei-ko 
turned out some very fine men. Many of 
the leaders of thought during the present 
Meiji era were trained there. The habits 
of self-control and deference to lawful au- 
thority cultivated in the establishment 
proved a most valuable preparation for the 
duties of life. Those fine moral instincts 
and courteous manners, whose decay in 
certain quarters is so much deplored in 
modern times, were nourished and deve- 
loped in the Shohei-ko. From it were 
derived the tone of polished circles at 
the beginning of the Merji era, as well 
as many of the influences which lessened 
the evils attending the revolution and 
accelerated the reconstruction of the fabric 
of society, in a word, the very back-bone of 
Japanese morality. We are not alone in 
deploring that among all the new educa- 
tional agencies at work there is no in- 
stitution which in that highest of all de- 
siderata, moral training, can compare with 
‘he fauious Tokugawa school. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ease ee tae 


“ADULTERATED” TEAS. 





To tHe Eptror o tHe “ Jaras Mart,” 
S1r,—As it may be of interest to shippers of tea 
from Japan, in view of the law in the United States 
prohibiting the importation of Adulterated Teas, 
furnish you with the following extract from the 
New Vork Shipping and Commerctal List of date, 
July 16th alt.:—" Dr, H. W. Wiley, of the Agricul 
tural Department, has recently submitted a report 
of his investigations into the adulterations of tea 
and other products. The treatment of teas with 
various colouring matters, a process termed facing, 
comes properly under the head of adulteration. 
Facing consists in treating the prepared leaves with 
mixtures containing Prussian blue,turmeric, indigo, 
or plumbago, toimpart some favourite colour or gloss 
to theleaf, and always has a fraudulent intent.” 

He states that 51 per cent. of the teas imported 
into the U.S. are of Chinese origin, and 42 per 
cent. from Japan. 

Yours respectfully, x 


Yokohama, August 15th, 1892. 























THE RELIGIOUS PLATITUDE. 





To THe Epitor of tHe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Si1r,—I remember, once upon a time, reading of 
acertain very flippant clergyman who declined to 
preach upon the speaking of Balaam’s ass, on the 
ground that such occurrences were not sufficiently 
Uncommon at the present day to justify reference 
to the special case in question irom the pulpit. 
The satire, however, of this most reprehensible 
person loses all its edge when we remember that 
the ass is generally thought to have spoken better 
sense than Balaam; that it actually saw what 
Balaam was for some time not allowed to see; 
and that no less than fifteen hundred years later 
if was honoured with most favourable mention by 
the writer of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, who 
compares the ass with the prophet to the great dis- 
advantage of the prophet. To my own mind, Sir, 
I confess, Balaam is one of the most interesting 
and picturesque figures in the Bible; a God-fearing 
and conscientious. man placed in a position of 
peculiar delicacy and temptation, a great poet, a 
seer of far-reading fame, a warrior who died fight- 
ing bravely in the field. A most interesting 
figure, I say; and one who, like Saul, Cain, Esau, 
the Prodigal’s Elder Brother, and a few more, 
has received scant justice at the hands of the or- 
thodox, from apostles to Sunday-school teachers. 
It has always seemed to me that there was some 
thing rather priggish about that ass; her self- 
complacency is irritating, and I do not wonder 
that when, after backing, bolting into a field, and 
crushing her ridet’s foot against a wall, she finished 
by falling down with Balaam on her back, he should 
have been provoked into retaliation, At the same 
time, I freely confess the error and the wickedness 
of such views, which are doubtless the mark of a 
perverse and unenlightened mind. The goodness, 
the patience, the wisdom, and above all the im- 
plied orthodoxy of the loquacious animal have 
received the imprimatur of the entire Church, and 
Tam sure that theve is no really sound and humble- 
minded preacher at the present day who would not 
rather be compared to Balaam’s ass than to the 
ass's master, 

Fortified, therefore, by this conviction, but still 
adhering to my own opinions, I need not hesitate 
to paint out one or two small maiters in which a 
few—just a few—of our modern clergy would be 
well advised not to imitate the ass too closely. 
Now the ass, no doubt, believed herself to be 
divinely inspired; or, if she did not, others have 
believed it for her. But, apart from the fact of 
her loquacity, which of course was startling enough, 
there was really nothing startling in what she said, 
All that she uttered was a Platitude; and [think it 
onght to be laid down as a necessary and universal 
truth that the Religious Piatitude is never divinely 
inspired. ‘There is, in fact, an instance in the Gos- 
pels of the utterer of a Religious Platitude being 
divinely snubbed ; and O, how many congregations 
have had reason, since then, to wish their clergy- 
men would accept the hint! Sir, the vitality of 
churches and congregations everywhere is being 
sapped, annihilated, and destroyed by the per- 
sistent and unrelieved utterance, Sunday after 
Sunday, of the Religious Platitude. One would 
think, to listen to the preachers, that their minds 
were as empty as a barrel without top or bottom, 
as sterile as the seashore sand, as incapable of 
original ideas as the sounding-board of their own 
pulpits. Often, as I have listened, writhing and 
mutely indignant, to some hopelessly childish and 
illogical discourse, full of impossible assumptions 


and self-complacent sophistry, have J wondered 
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to myself, “ Does this amiable man lock upon us 
all as uneducated and ignorant children, aud is 
he, therefore, trying to preach down to the level 
of our understandings : or, is he incapable of anys 
thing better himself?” And I have once or 
twice reluctantly concluded that the second sup 
position was tle true one. One would think, to 
hear some men preach, that they were absolutely 
untouched by, if indeed not ignorant of, the great 
discoveries, the intellectual progress, the magi 
ficient march of thought, which constitute, in this 
nineteenth century, the latest of the revelations. 
But with their congregations it is not so; the in- 
telligent layman is fully alive to the triumphs of 
research—in science, in literary and historical 
ciiticism, in comparative religion,—which have 
illuminated the last filty years. What, then, must 
be the effect upon the mind of a man more or less 
familiar with Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and the 
less famous writers of their schools, of a silly dis- 
course based on the infantile theology of ‘Line 
upon Line,” “The Peep of Day,’ or some such 
Sunday-school authority? Impatient and con- 
temptuous disgust ! 


I write as a constant church-goer. But there are 
few things better calculated to dissuade a man 
from church-going than the well-meaning, vapid 
twaddle that one so often hears in churches. I 
temember one youtli, hot from Oxford ; he was an 
ardent Evangelical, and played lawn-tennis all 
day long: and I remember that youth informing 
his congregation one Sunday evening that al- 
though the Devil was, of course, a very wicked 
monster, there was one sin we had no reason to 
suppose he ever committed ; he probably never got 
drunk. And 1 temember ‘another youth, an ar- 
dent High Churchman; he was preaching toa 
congregation of very hardworking, poor folk, 
smail shopkeepers mostly, in a slummy portion 
of the town : and all he could think of to tell them 
about was the continuity of Church history, and 
the wickedness of being a Dissenter. And since then 
Thave heard a sermon upon the graces and the vir- 
tues of the Virgin Mary—based apparently upon 
some mediaeval legends: another, in which it was 
taken for granted that the creation of the Universe 
was begun one Sunday morning and finished on 
the following Friday afternoon: a third, in which 
the bloodthirsty and domineering Samuel was re- 
presented as an embodiment of every God-like 
virtue, and his worst acts were praised as the very 
noblest heroisms: a fourth, in which the preacher 
described the joy and awe with which he had been 
wont to take rather unsavoury babies from their 
mothers? arms, and restore them with their natures 
changed. 1 had never realised betore that infant 
baptismal regeneration was still actually held by 
educated persons. Why, Sir, [imagine that nine- 
tenths of the women who tramp ile Haymarket 
every night, of the murderers hung in England 
during the last hundred years, of the inmates of 
our prisons, of the criminal classes- generally, and 
of the thousands of betting-men, men about town, 
gamblers, and fashionable fribbles who never think 
of religion from one year’s end to another, were 
baptised in their infancy; in what sense, pray, are 
they regenerate”? A definition of terms is sadly 
wanted here. A man may be a swearer and a 
diunkard; never mind! The parson regenerated 
him when he was a baby, and ‘changed his 
nature’ in the orthodox fashion, One is tempted 
to ask what his nature would have been like if it 
had nof been changed. Scarcely worse than it is, 
one would imagine, 

No—such subtleties of an exploded theology, 
such puerile and trivial dissertations, are not suited 
tothe present age. Mankind have outgrown their 
swaddling-clothes, and pap is no longer their fit 
mourishment, The clergy may shut their eyes, 
but the eyes of the laity are open. A man who 
reads his Bible devotionally but not critically, pre- 
pares for himself countless pitfalls. A man’ who 
blindly assents and consents to a book which, 
though of high and true merit, is but a compromise 
between Calvinism and Popery, can never be an 
exact thinker. I do not hesitate to say that a 
familiarity, however deep, with scholastic theology 
is not sufficient equipment for a religious teacher. 
Thold that every clergyman should make himself ac- 
quainted with the great leaders of modern thought ; 
that a knowledge of scientific literature, of advanced 
theories, of anti-Christian systems, is indispensable 
to every man who aspires to teach his fellows ; 
and that the religious teacher who neglects thus to 
equip himself—who remains wilfully blind to all 
those great influences and forces which are re- 
moulding the minds of men to-day—deprives 
himself of more than half his opportunities for 
usefulness, and shirks a most serious duty towards 
the people committed to his care. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A LAYMAN. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
eg ee 
(FRom ovr own CorRESPONDENT.) 


Boston, Mass., July 18th, 

‘The celebration of the Fourth of July, it is re- 
ported from all parts of the country, was attended 
with unusual interest, and, it may not be necessary 
to add, with an unusual number of casualties. In 
Boston the public celebration was marred by a 
balloon accident. A balloon containing the aéro- 
naut and two volunteers ascended from the Com- 
mon, and over Dorchester Bay collapsed and fell 
into the water, the occupants of the balloon, ex- 
cept one picked up by a boat, losing their lives. 
A balloon ascension usually makes a part of 4th 
of July celebrations, and this year the balloon and 
paiachute contingent appeared out of gear, for in 
several other places there were frightful accidents, 
and the question is asked, ‘Ought not the Go- 
vernment to puta stop to such foolhardy reckless- 
ness? Ought not law to interfere to prevent a 
woman from ascending in a balloon to the height 
of two miles and then jumping out, trusting to an 
umbrella (parachute) to get safely to earth again ?” 

As every one who is acquainted with the United 
States understands one of the great problems of 
the country is the labour problem, or the solution 
of complications that arise between capital and 
labour, An unusual event in the labour world 
has stirred the country from one end to the other 
and shows or suggests many thing not pleasant to 
contemplate—phases of industrial life that refer 
more or less to our foreign gopulation. 

Ata place called Homestead, near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, are the great steel works of the 
Carnegie Company, lately closed owing toa dis- 
agreement between the corporation and the work- 
men whom numbered about 5,000. The Company 
proceeded to hire other workmen. ‘The old work- 
men were determined to prevent the new men from 
working and guarded every approach to the works 
with picked men. Frick, the chairman of the 
Carnegie Company, called upon the sheriff of 
the county for protection of the new men to be 
employed by the Company. The sheriff after 
trying to force his way into the works, found that he 
could not do it without bloodshed. With no force 
that he could summon could he make headway 
against 5,000 men armed with anything from a 
hammer to a musket. Frick then called upon the 
Pinkerton Detective Bureau, and several hundred 
of these detectives came up the Monongaliela 
River, on which the works, or the town is situated, 
on barges and attempted to land, The strikers 
gathered in great force to prevent the detectives 
from landing. [tis mot known which ficed the first 
shot but firing began in earnest and an all-day 
battle was the result, The Pinkertons were oblig- 
ed to give up the fight and surrendered, and as 
they were on their way toa place of imprison- 
ment, they were set upon by those who had 
charge of them—an angry mob of the victors— 
and treated with great barbarity. Late at night 
the captured Pinkertons were conducted out of 
town, under the supposition that they would be 
mobbed to death if they remained. Sixteen 
men were killed, 65 wounded, of whom a dozen 
may die. The workmen, still holding the works, 
fortified them, and apparently defied the world, 
the owners of the works not being allowed to enter, 
the strikers declaring that they would blow up the 
worksif they were not employed again on their own 
terms. This was a little too high-handed to submit 
to, and the State was called upon to maintain order 
and restore the works to the owners, A part of 
the State militia, about 8,000 men, appeared on the 
scene and took possession of the works, and of the 
town, Martial law was proclaimed. The strikers 
lost their fiery spirit when the loaded arm of the 
law was brought to bear upon them. They had 
the choice of submitting quietly or of being shot 
in their tracks, and they decided to live a while 
longer. The event has created much excitement 
throughout the country, and a resolution has been 
introduced into Congress calling for a full investiga- 
tion, The Pinkerton detectives referred to,are so 
called because a man called Pinkerton organized 
a“ Detective Bureau” years ago to supply detec- 
tives to private corporations or to any requiring 
theic services, They have been introduced many 
times before on like occasions, being often pro- 
minent in mining strikes. Whether deserved or 
not, they have a bad reputation, and are said to be 
recruited from the lower classes—or from that class 
that has failed in everything and turns to the ser- 
vice as a last resort. However that may be, their 
ill-fame has increased to such an extent that their 
presence excites and inflames. Probably the 
Pinkerton detective has seen his best if not his last 
day. At the same time, there has been riot and 
place in Idaho among the miners of the Coeur 

YAlene district. Te i 
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President of the United States has sent an armed 
force from the regular army. The trouble there 
was the same as at Homestead. The miners took 
possession of the mines and refused to allow new 
men to enter them. Before the United States 
force reached the scene, several non-union work- 
men willing to take the place of the strikers, were 
shot. The trouble was soon over, however, on the 
arrival of the troops. 

Cyrus W. Field died on July 12 at Dobb’s Ferry, 
New York. He was born in 1819. He began lile 
as a poor boy, with little education, but amassed a 
fortune before he was thirty-five years of age. He 
was best known as the originator of and the chief 
factor in the laying of the first Atlantic cable. For 
his part in laying the cable Congress voted him a 
gold medal. John Bright in Parliament callea 
him ‘the Columbus of modern times, who by hi 
cable moored the new world alongside the ol 
New York has never had a more prominent or 
better citizen, and no man in the United States 
was more respected and honoured. He was a man 
of wealth, but he was man fora’ that. It wasa 
pathetic incident in the life of Cyrus W. Field that 
just before he set sail on his last voyage, his 
thoughts turned in delirium to the vessels which 
assisted in the laying of the Atlantic cable, The 
early experiments troubled the brain that long ago 
solved the problems. 

‘Two-thirds of the city of St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, was destroyed by fire on the 8th of July. For 
three weeks before no rain had fallen, and the fire 
once started was soon beyond control. ‘The build- 
ings where the fire started were of wood, and be- 
fore the people realized their danger a terrible 
conflagration was in progress. So rapidly did 
the flames spread that the people, many of them, 
had barely time to escape. A few saved only 
what they could snatch and run with; the majority 
saved only the clothing in which they stood. 

The fire began in the afternoon, and when the 
people gathered on the highlands the next morn 
and looked for their city, two-thirds lay in 
Great distress, and hunger, followed, and neighbor. 
ing cities began at once to dispatch relief. In this 
city and in other New England places the people, 
unasked, sent clothing and food. ‘The population 
of St. Johns was about 35,000, and at least one-half 
is homeless and practically without shelter. Many 
persons are missing, and it is known that life was 
lost but to what extent is not yet discovered. The 
money loss is estimated at $20,000,000 ; insurance 
about $3,000,000. Fires like this test the stability 
of insurance companies, but it is reported that all 
losses will be paid promptly. : 

There has been a notable gathering in New 
York—the convention of the Christian Endeavour 
societies, The members of these societies are 
young men and women, Christian workers, who 
have banded together for the promotion of the 
general good. They may be called the salt of 
Civilization, andits a “goodly pinch.” There were 
thirty thousand of these workers present, earnest, 
enthusiastic, determined that to some extent, as 
far as their power will permit, good shall prevail. 
This organization has has been called the “ Church 
of the Future.” All evangelical denominations 
are represented, and work together in harmony, 
Denominational differences are forgotten in the 
general aim and purpose. Madison Square Gar- 
den, capable of seating 14,000 persons, was filled 
and crowded at every session, some of the large 
churches were filled at the same time, and then 
the meetings overflowed into the open park where 
a thousand met. One of the papers said that these 
thicty thousand members were like thirty thousand 
pieces of clean soap thrust into the dirty face of 
New York. The Christian Endeavour movement 
is supported by 21,080 societies, having a member- 
ship of 1,370,200. During the year, five thousand 
societies and 250,000 members have been added. 
Itis a great movement and its influence is already 
great and rapidly growing bigger. 

The Homestead riots, already referred to, have 
Jed to one result which is called a “ danger signal.” 
In this city and in Chicago, a movement has been 
started looking to the organization of working 
into miliia or quasi-military companies bearing 
arms. It is said that the majority of the strikers 
at Homestead were not citizens of the country, a 
large number being Poles and Hungarians, But 
it is not probable that foreigners of this class or of 
any class will be allowed to bear arms to protect 
their own interest. The Democrats will make use 
of the Homestead riots in the Presidential cam- 
paign against the tariff and the McKinley bill, 
which the Republicans claim is doing so much for 
the labouring mai 

The bill introduced into Congress for the free 
coinage of silver has been defeated, and that is the 
last of the matter as far as this Congress is 
concert 
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forld’s Fair is looming up in gigantic 
It promises to be the most extra- 
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ordinary exhibition ever held in any part of world. 
The man who misses it will keep company with 
life long regret. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


fester ee 
(FRom our own CorresronpenT.) 


Berlin, July 1st. 

Since my last letter there have passed a number 
of events which have not failed to cause consider- 
able excitement in nearly all the spheres of the 
political world, 

First of all we must record the visit of their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Italy to the Em- 
peror, who received them as old friends at his 
Potsdam residence. The King was accompanied 
by his new Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Brin, 
who is reported to have had serious and detailed 
pour-parlers with our foreign secretary, and also 
with the German Ambassador at London, Count 
Hazfeldt, who happens to be here on a prolonged 
leave of absence; ostensibly for the sake of his 
health. The object character of these con. 
ferences has not transpired, but is evidently closely 
connected with the objects of the Triple Alliance. 
Whether Germany is, through its Representative at 
the Court of St. James's, to support by its influence 
the special Italian desires for naval céoperation by 

ngland in case of need, lias not yet transpired, but 
may be considered as not improbable ; however so 
much the present moment may seem inopportune for 
asking Lord Salisbury to fix more definitely the 
future action of Great Britain, in case of the com. 
ing conflagration. It is evident that the present 
ritish Cabinet will hesitate to undertake any far- 
ther engagements in this direction until after the 
elections, which, itis hoped by all parties interested 
in the Triple Alliance, will bring the present 
British Government back with renewed vigour and 
popularity. 

The next great event was the wedding of Count 
Herbert Bismarck at Vienna to Countess Hogos. 
Why the marriage was celebrated at Vienna is 
not quite clear, considering that the Hogos family 
resides at Fiume, but. anyhow it gave Prince 
Bismarck an opportunity to proceed there, and 
the journey turned out a perfect thriumphal 
procession for the ex-Chancellor. On his touch. 
ing Berlin great ovations took place at. the 
Railway station; also at Dresden the enthusiasm 
was great; and in Vienna his entry not only gave 
an opportunity for the masses to show their ap- 
preciation of his great work, but an occasion for 
a rather disgracelul street brawl, which the 
Anti-semitic and German nationalist party did not 
by any means cover themselves with glory, while 
the police showed want of discretion and for- 
bearance by acting with undue vehemence and 
brutality. The old statesman had kept in the 
beginning a discreet silence in Berlin, but he be- 
gan gradually, on receiving unmistakable tokens 
of popular favour, to warm up to the conviction that 
the opportunity might be used with advantage to 
let out a few of those bitter shots at his enemies 
which he had hitherto with difficulty restrained. 
Unfortunately a representative of the Nene Freie 
Press arrived at this moment to interview him, and 
unto him were confided a series of plaints, ctiti- 
cisms, and recriminations, which in a few hours 
the cable conveyed all over Europe. What Bis- 
marck said was neither new nor surprising, but 
what pained almost everybody who had personally 
esteemed him, was the severity and indiscretion 
of the expressions in which he condemned the 
policy of the present Government and tried to 
prove the incapacity of his successor in office. 
Whether, for instance, his belief is correct that he 
himself did enjoy greater confidence on the part of 
the present Emperor of Russia, or whether he is in 
this respect labouring under an delusion, as the 
most prominent Russian papers have hastened to 
assert, or whether really the German negotiators 
of the new Austro.German treaty sacrificed the 
commercial interests of their country and the pro- 
spects of home Agriculture, has at the present 
moment scarcely any but academical or historical 
value. Buta fact sad enough is established beyond 
doubt, that henceforth the reconciliation of Bis- 
marck with his sovereign is beyond the reach 
of all those well-intentioned mediators who hoped 
to establish, not perhaps full harmony, but at least 
an outward patching up of the telations be- 
tween the Kaiser and the old servant. It may be 
even surmised that the impulsive nature of the 
Emperor was at one time inclined to pardon and 
shake hands, but henceforth the cloth is unfor- 
tunately cut between them, pethaps forever. The 
subsequent popular demonstrations at Munich and 
all through the ex-Chancellor’s route to Kissingen, 
spontaneous as they were, could only confirm this 
determination on both sides. 

It would be, however, a mistake to attribute these 
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Bismarck ovations to a premeditated desire on the 
part of the Southern populations to demonstrate 
against the present new course. In the German 
character, so different from that of the Latin and 
Celtic races, enthusiasm is difficult to kindle into 
a strong emotional feeling, and still more difficult is 
it to evoke an expression thereof. If once raised to 
this pitch, however, the sensation will continue up 
for a considerable time, regardless of consequence 
or better judgment. “Thus Bismarck, wlo was 
once the best hated man in Berlin, and not less in 
Bavaria and Austria alter 1866, became a popular 
hero after 1870. With a feeling of compassion 
that he had to a certain extent been harshly 
\eated, is coupled the thought that he is the 
only surviving actor of that great period which 
created German unity, and in fact one of the 
principal agents in the conclusion of that great 
Historical event. In this respect the reminiscences 
of that period, awakened by the personal appearance 
of Bismarck, can only be said to have produced a 
Nappy effect on the strength of German Con- 
solidation, which unfortunately, had been to a cer- 
tain extent shaken by attempts at reactionary legis. 
lation, especially the new Prussian School Law, 
But the papers which now exaggerate the possible 
effect. of Bismarck’s criticisms do evidently so 
for purposes of their own. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that even if Bismarck himself 
should really try with all his might and ability to 
destroy his own work, a perfidy which he does not 
dream of, he would fail, because of the simple fact 
that he did not alone make or create German 
unity and the Empire. It becomes more and 
more clear that the idea was to a great extent 
that of others, for instance the work of Crown 
Prince Frederick, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
even of men like Lasker. But Bismarck was the 
artist who cleverly moulded the form into which 
the German Empire was cast. Having been once 
cast and finished, however, the thousands interested 
in its existence and welfare will cer tainly take care to 
preserve it against perils—whether the controversy 
announced by the semi-official papers to take 
place against Bismarck, and even the slightly 
veiled threats of a repressive and coercive action 
against him, will be really carried into effect may 
be justly doubted, Notwithstanding that the prece- 
dent of an Armin Trial under the Régime Bismarck 
ison record, I seriously doubt whether the repre- 
sentatives of the “new course” will condescend 
to any measure of this sort, unless it be actually 
forced upon them by the pressure of circumstances, 





























MARINE COURT OF INQUIRP. 
THE GROUNDING oF THE “ oMI MARU,” 

The Marine Court of Inquiry attached to the 
Mercantile Bureau (Teishinsho) delivered its find- 
ing in the above case on Monday morning. Be- 
low will be found the minutes of the captain’s 
statement and the full text of the Judgment, 
Minutes of the proceedings of the Court of Toquiry, 

heldat the Marine Bureau, in the Department 
of Communications, on August 2nd, 1892, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the circumstances 
of, and attendant upon the stranding of the 
steamer Omi Maru, which took place at 0.30 
p.m.on July 5th, 1892, on the coast of Hoke 
kaido, at White Cape, 8 miles S.W. by W. 3 
W. from cape Yusan, during a dense fog. 

The Court consisted of the following members— 
President; Mr. J. Ito, Assessor Mr. J. M. James, 
Mr. T. Yokoi, Mr. Iwasaki. 

Frederick Devenish, Certificate, No. 230. 
sworn, stated :—I was in command of the Omi 
Maru at the time of the accident, and have 
previously been in command on the coast of Japan 
for one year, having commanded the steamer 
Tsuruga Maru for eleven months until joined the 
Omi Maru on the 8th of June last. 

To the President—This was my second voyage 
in command of the Omi Maru. The last time I 
was running in these waters was six years ago as 
second officer in the Satsuma Maru. The log in 
use was Walker’s Cherub Patent log, and from 
Yamada to Shiriyasaki the log had been tested on 
several occasions, and found correct with distances 
by bearings. ‘The position of the ship when pass- 
ing Kurosaki was ascertained from 4 point bear. 
ing. I considered I was well clear of Shiriyasalei 
when I hauled up, from the distance on the log 
and from the soundings. My experience has been 
that the currents between Kinkwasan and Shiriya- 
saki would be against the ship when going to the 
notthward, From my experience on the previous 
voyage there was little or no current to the east. 
ward between Shiriyasaki and Hakodate 
times, so | was told by experienced shi 





















m this trade, the currents are very erratic, running 
strong to the Eastward on the Northern side of 
the Straits, 
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To Mr. James—There was no wind at the time 
to affect the current one way or other. 

To the President—When rounding Shiriyasaki 
therewas no indication of land visible, and the Syren 
was not heard. ‘The steam whistle was kept go- 
ing at intervals, in accordance with the Regulations. 
I was personally on the Bridge from 5.0 a.m. until 
11.0a.m, when the fog lifted so that one could see to 
a distance of 4to § miles, The chief officer was on 
watch from 8.0 a.m. till noon, The second officer 
relieved the deck at noon, but had been relieved by 
the 3rd officer in order to get his tiffin about one 
minute before the accident. The chief officer 
attended personally to the taking of soundings. 
The weather being comparatively clear, | imagined 
I could see 4 or § miles, and I did not think it 
necessary to lake any more soundings. After 
sighting the land and starboarding the helm, the 
ship's head was turned from W.N.W. to W. by 
S. before she si the rocks. I don't remember 
the name of the Quartermaster at the wheel at the 
time. According to my dead reckoning calculation, 
at the time I sighted the land the ship should 
have been 7 miles or so off the land. I should im 
agine the ship was about mile off the land when I 
first sighted it, The steam whistle is one of medium 
sound power. I was listening very carefully in case 
I should hear the echo of my steam whistle, but 
did not hear anything. On my previous voyage 
to Hakodate the weather was fairly clear, and I 
passed Shitiyasaki within 2} miles and got good 
hearings. I steered more to the Nothward on 
this present voyage in order to sight Shiwo Kubi 
saki, the shore being bold close too. I did not 
think that the current would have set me over to the 
north side of the Straits. I felt almost confident 
of my position, ; 

To Mr. James—I did not deem it necessary to 
take any more soundings after 11.0 a.m., as the 
weather was partially clear, and when it became 
thick again I was hesitating as to taking further 
soundings when the ship struck: previous to the 
ship striking L did not notice any change in the 
colour of the water, The fog did not lift actually 
until the following day. I did not hear any 
sound of breakers, or other noises from the shore 
indicating proximity to land. Whilst on shore at 
this place I found the current, say } mile outside of 
ship, running strong to the eastward, and in shore 
a tidal stream running to the N.W. and eastward. 

To the President—After the ship had struck, I 
landed the second class and steerage passengers, 
about 50 to 60 in all, in the ship’s boats, in the 
small bay near the ship; the first class passen- 
gets remaining on board as there was no imme 
diate danger of further damage. The other 
passengers eventually returned to the ship, and 
proceeded to Hakodate in the Zagonoura Maru. 
Thad full confidence in all the officers of the ship 
both of the deck and engine room departments. 
1 wish to mention that Mr. Matsumoto, the purser 
of the ship, rendered me most valuable assistance 
on this trying occasion. I never saw any land 
sufficiently clear to get a bearing for fixing the 
ship’s position after passing Kurosaki up to the 
time of the accident. When passing the locality 
of Samesaki its estimated distance was from 6 to 
iles, but it was not sufficiently seen to get a 
ing. 

To Mri Jaimiee—The boats, werd carried swaiig 
out in the davits except two, and four were cleared 
away for use within 10 minutes after striking. 


(Signed) Freperick Devenisa. 
































FINDING OF THE COURT. 


The Omi Maru is a full powered iron screw 
steamer of 1,533 tons net register, and of 261 no- 
minal horse-power, owned by the Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha of Tokyo. The Master was Frederick 
Devenish. She sailed from Oginohama at 2.12 
p.m, on July gth, 1892, on a voyage to Hakodate; 
and on passing Yamada Head (Rikuchiu) at 10.52 
p.m. the same day, the course was altered to N. 
by W. magnetics at 1.35 a.m. on the sth Kurosaki 
, distant 5$ miles, The ship pro 
ceeded on this course ata speed of about 12 knots 
towards Shiriyasaki. At about 5.0 a.m. the 
weather became thick and foggy. At 7.57 a.m. 
the fog became so dense that the speed of the 
engines was reduced to half speed, and then to 
slow. Atg 30a.m. sounded, and got 52 fathoms. At 
10.0 a.m. sounded, and got 50 fathoms. At 10.39 
a.m, sounded, and got 51 fathoms, At 11.0 a.m, 
sounded, and got 100 fathoms. The captain, 
calculating that he had now passed Shiviyasaki at 
a distance of from 5 to 6 miles, hauled the ship up, 
and set his course N.W. by W. 3 W. magnetic, 
and put his engines at full speed. At 0.22 p.in., 
the fog coming on dense again, the engines 
were slowed, and the course altered } point to 
the Westward. At 0.30 p.m. the land was sudden 
ly sighted off the starboard beam; the engines 
were immediately reversed to full speed astern and 
the helm put hard-a-starboard, but the ship tool: 
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the ground almost immediately, The fore hold 
compaitment was found to be leaking, but the 
others, were allintact. Took soundings and found 
the depth of water to be 10 feet under the stem, 
and 16 feet atthestern, Taking these soundings, 
lowered the boats down and landed the passen- 
gers, and then laid out two bower anchors astern 
to prevent the ship changing her position further 
inshore; also commenced discharging cargo and 
coals to lighten the ship. At 2.0 p.m. on the 8th 
July the steamer Miike Maru succeeded in tow 
the ship off, after which she steamed alone to Ha 
kodate. The facts above mentioned, and the 
amount of damage caused to the ship’s bottom are 
described in the Captain’s report and evidence. 
‘The Court is of opinion, that, at the time of enter- 
ing Tsugaru Strait the ship was navigated with 
great care and caution; that when the fog came 
on, due precautions were taken, and soundings were 
frequently obtained; and the speed of the ship 
reduced to within a limit of safety, When the 
fog partially cleared off the speed was incteased to 
full speed; but, when the fog again set in thick, 
although the Master altered his course aud slowed 
the engines, he neglected a most important part of 
his duty, iy thus proceeding on without taking 
soundings. However, after stranding, the measures 
which he took for the safety of the passengers, 
and to prevent further damave to his ship, were 
prompt and seamanlike. Taking all the circum- 
stances of the case into consideration, the Court is 
of opinion that the Master was to. blame, and 
therefore recommends that his Certificate be sus- 
pendend for a period of two months. 
(Signed) J. Ino. 
S. Yonotr 
K. Iwasaxr 

















President. 
} Assessors. 


Thereby approve the decision arrived at by the 
Court, and order that the Master, Mr. Frederick 
Devenish’s Certificate be suspended for 2 months. 

(Signed) Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister of State for the Department 
of Communications, 


The President, in answer to Capt. Devenish, said 
that the finding took effect from that day. 








A SPANIARD'S TALE, 
eee 

The dark, wasted face—the searching, hollow 
eyes—I thought, as I glanced at him, of Dante, 
who, the Florentines said, had “been to hell and 
come back again.” 

A reserved, distinguished, middle-aged man, 
whose life-experience I fancied must have involved 
something out of the common, On the boat we 
had exchanged a few polite phrases, and now 
chance had conducted him to the same compatt- 
ment of the train, 

Sitting opposite, and talking about the “market,” 
were two men I knew—one the editor of a London 
journal, and the other the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Twaddler returning, after a fortnight’s 
holiday on the British side of the “streak,” to the 
duties of his post. Also three persons of the 
genus that might be called “the travelling nonen- 
tity,” for you’ come across any number of such 
people in your journeying, and they never have a 
single distinctive trait by which you might re- 
member them if you were to meet them again, 
These had distributed themselves and their be- 
longings variously and lavishly about the place; 
so altogether my sombre visaged Spaniard (he 
must be a Spaniard, I thought, with that attenuated 
wiry frame, proud air, and puuctiliously courteous 
manner) was seated as uncomfortably as one al- 
ways must be who comes the last of seven—and 
those Britons—into a railway-carriage —and that 
French. 

“Tf you don’t mind coming over to this side,” I 
said, as the (rain started, “T think I could make 
more room for you.” 

He thanked me, and acted on the suggestion 
He spoke English well, with just a soupgon of the 
Spanish rattle. 

Long before we were halfway to Rouen, 
George Bevis, the editor, and Tom Barker, the 
Twaddler's “ Our Own,” had exiausted even the 
topic of finance. Perhaps the question didw't come 
home quite so nearly to little Tommy,” with his 
six hundred a year pour tout potage, as it did to 
the lordly, gorgeous Bevis, exhibiting a profusion 
of costly tings on fingers with their nails bitten 
down to the quick, and glorious in a fancy waist- 
coat, Well may the subject of money investments 
in general have an interest (no pun intended) for 
a gentleman owning a paper that nets him from 
tet to fifteen thousand a year. George was going 
to Monte Carlo, and tool good care to let all of us 
know its and while relaxing on those sunny shores, 
intended to combine business with pleasure in a 
manner at once practical and Hebraic, 





























It was perhaps by way of immediately inaugur- 
ating this system that, after an interval during 
which no sound was heard save one of the none 
tities’ snores, Bevis breathed on the midnight aie 
the magic word “Nap” —the game I mean, of 
course, and not the other thing, which I, for one, 
must confess I have never been able to compass 
in an ordinary first-class railway carriage under 
any circumstances whatsoever. To Bevis's gentle 
hint there was no response from any one except 
Tom Barker, who, after a ten-years’ course of 
petty punting at “bac” at the Cercle de la Presse 
and other Paris tripots, had taken gambler’s 
tabies in such a desperate form that he would play, 
as the French have it, with his feet in the water.” 

Two not being a Nappable quantity, écarté was 
the game to which Messrs. Barker and Bevis re- 
sorted, for what they gracefully denominated “a 
quid the go.” Fromthe depths of a splendid bag 
Bevis produced a most professional-louking fold- 
ing green cloth board, with a new and ingenious 














contrivance for making the points, and my Spanish 
fliend and [ were now afforded an opportunity of 
watching Barker drop close upon a pony, through 
a series, of games, rising gradually from one-pound 
stakes in accordance with a mode of progression 
well known to every one who has ever touched a 
card, in railway carriages more especially, 

The great Frederick, was it not, said something 
about hanging any man with ten words of his 
hand-writing. Tam not the great Frederick, but 
speaking from personal experience, all too exten- 
sive and vatied, of gaming and of gamesters, I 
may say: Let me, for five minutes, see any man 
looking on at other people gambling, and I will 
tell you whether that man is, ever was, or ever will 

imself a gambler.” 
san even more certain test than actually to 
be playing. One may uot be playing frow taste; 
but if one has it in ove to look on—! There is a 
certain gleam of the eye, a cettain restlessness in 
the manner—symptoms slight but unmistakable 
of that passion  fiercer than love or hate, strongest 
of all human passions, because founded in the 
universal lust never slaked or sated—Iust for gold. 
Yes, gambling, as all tue gamblers know, is the 
sole appetite that can never fade or fail, but grows 
still by what it feeds on. To it most’ aptly may 
be applied the line :— 


‘Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, 
inrinpnite variety. 


Within ten soconds after Bevis had produced 
his board and pack, before the first game was well 
over, with its rapid * proposals” and “refusals ”” 
and announcements, of “the king,” I had seen 
enough to be certain that the Spaniard at my 
elbow was one of those who have, or have had, 
gambling blood in their veins His nostil dilated, 
his eyes were fastened on the glittering cards, as 
the yellow light from the lamp in the roof gleamed 
fitfully across their painted suriaces. Not a word 
did he utter, but T observed him purse his lips 
when “Our Own" of the Daily Twaddler, after 
hesitating just one moment, led the wrong one of 
the last two cards he was holding, and in conse- 
quence lost the trick and point. 

“Do you see, sir,” the Spaniard remarked sotto 
voce, turning towards me as if he had divined that 
I, too, took an interest in questions of play ; “do 
you see the importance of the carte anglaise ? 
Now, there was a case in which the point depend- 
ed upon it, Some people say it is a meaningless 
refinement, but undoubtedly it does give a slight 
advantage. How few people play écarté well |” 

To discuss the delicacies of card-playing is, to 
some, quite as agreeable as actually to be handling 
apack, And it certainly is much safer. I em- 



























barked, therefore, not unwillingly, upon a short 
écarté disquisition with my neighbour. 
pluv 


The uain 
ed on through the night, and so did Barker 
Bevis, absorbed in their game, with the two 
waking uonentities diawn nearer to study its pro 
giess—what time nonentity No. 3 still peacefully, 
though stertorously, slumbered.” Our conversa: 
tion, conducted in undertones, was therefore not 
heard above the ejacu 














tions of the players, the 
otes of the sleeper, and the crackling of the 
ciixp new cards as at every other moment they 
were taken up and rapidly shuffled in the ap- 
proved * American ” manner, 

Tt was not long before our talk approached the 
lopic of baccarat at the Paris clubs, Recent ex- 
perience and observation at the Presse, the Wa- 
shington, and the Betting had enriched my mind 
with a quantity of new and otiginal facts and 
anecdotes in this connection, which I proceeded to 
retail to my companion, Enwrapped in an ample 
fur cloak—the night was rather chily—he sat 
silent, forming an interested audience of one. 

“But you yourseli—no doubt you have seen 
much more of play than Ihave?” ”Tinsinuated at 
length, tentatively. 

His face darkened, and beneath his thin droop 
ing moustache his ips met and were tightly com- 
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He paused before replying, then said slowly, 
with a grave and somewhat melancholy dignity that 
sat well upon his wasted features, “I think I 
have seen more of play, and under more extra- 
ordinary circumstances, than almost any other 
man in the world, I have seen as much of play 
as I should ever wish to see, though I should live 
tobe a thousand, For years I have not touched 
acard, and I shall never touch a card again. A 
series of events, which I still look back upon with 
amazement and horror, have filled me with such 
an aversion to gambling and wagering in their 
everyform, that merely to sitin this train, as I 
have done to-night, and watch two men whom I 
have never seen before playing for sovereign 
stakes, impresses me as it might do to see chil- 
dren dancing on the edge of acliff. This trifling 
game—it may, for all we know, be the oper 
scene of some future tragedy, as dreadful as im 
agination can conceive! And yet I can find it in 
me to sit and talk about niceties of play. Ah! 
the old spirit is not entirely dead. Yet I feel that 
henceforward I am safe, for I would sooner put 
this right hand into the flames than let it ever 
tamper again those accursed pieces of paste- 
board that so nearly ruined and destroyed me—so 
nearly led me down to hell !’” F 

With surprise [heard him. This sort of thing, 
in oir banal days, was unusual. Such a confes- 
sion, made in such a strain, to a total stranger, in 
a tain speeding towards Paris of all places ir 
world—the Paris of the Boulevards and the Bois de 
Boulogne! Decidedly Talleyrand was tight—tout 
arrive. Anything may happen, anything and every- 
thing may be uttered, even a tirade like the above 
in the year 1890, at 1 a.m. in an overcrowded carti- 
age on the Chemin de Fer du Nord. 

"You are surprised at the tone of my remarks,” 
my companion said, after a pause, “I think you 
would feel as I do in the matter if you had had my 
experience.” 

“T should at all events be deeply interested in 
hearing something of the same—if the desire on 
my part is not too great an indiscretion?” 

‘The Spaniard hesitated, bending on mea rather 
estioning glance. Then, with politeness: ‘If 
you are willing,” said he, ‘to listen to a very 
singular story, I do not see why I should not relate 
it to a gentleman, even though I have not the 
honour of his personal acquaintance. Allow me 
tointroduce myself. I am ——” 

For the of me I could not restrain a start. 1 
was speaking to a man whose name, five-and- 
twenty years belore, had been more famous in 
every great gambling centre than that of Garcia 
or the Marquis of Hastings. It was M. +» the 
former trente et quarante king, who had thrice in 
one day broken the Homburg bank, and in Paris 
had won fifteen hundred thousand francs at a sit 
ing against Naritschkine at the Cercle de la rue 
Royale. How often had I heard the broken-down 
old punters dilate at club suppers upon the “march” 
and the method” and the “ martingale ” of the 
renowned M——! And once, I remembered, the 
Figaro critic, Albert Wolff, had somewhat startled 
them by declaring, with one of his well-known grat- 
ing laughs, that M—, whom he, Wolf, had seen 
at play a hundred different times in twenty differ- 
ent places, had never practised any Method or 
march or martingale whatsoever, but simply be at 
random, and always won. Tous players of the 
younger school, however, M—, the legendary 
M—, had been asa representative of the greater 
men ofa foregoing generation; we were degenerate 
now, but there were giants in those days. Had I 
not heard, too, of M——'s having come to some 
tragic and sensational end? Yet here he was now 
beside me. . 

‘An hour had elapsed, and the Spaniard was still 
speaking. In low tones, but distinct and occa 
sionally thrilling, he was relating a succession of 
scenes of excitement and strange adventure in 
various lands, and I realised as I heard him how 
different, how almost opposite from our own is the 
Latin nature, with its infinite capacity for eager 
and passionate emotion. What vitality in this 
man over sixty! A world of force and ardour in 
the mere sound of his voice, and in his deep ex- 
pressive eyes a sombre gleam, a 

“1 ama native of Cadiz”—in those terms it 
was that he-had begun his story—‘ and while still 
young was left an orphan. At my majority I ob- 
tained possession of the few thousand piastres left 
me by my father, and I determined to seek my 
fortune in the New World. I embarked on a 
Spanish war vessel for Cuba, intending to repair 
from thence to Mexico, where a friend of my 
earlier days was engaged in a lucrative business, 
On the third day outa game of monte was started 
among the officers of the ship, and I, for want of 
any better occupation, took a hand. I was at first 
exiraordinarily lucky. To my- twelve thousand 
piastres of capital, the amount of my father’s 
legacy (which, by the way, I was carrying about 
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my person), nearly three thousand within a few 
days were added. At length my luck changed 
utterly, and on the last day of the voyage, just 
as we hove in sight of the More Castle, I rose from 
the table a beggar. ‘The whole of my patrimony 
was gone. In one week’s fierce and crazy play 
U had squandered the sum which was to have 
brought me affluence, after a term of honest 
labour, With a fevered brow and aching heart 
I paced the deck while awaiting the hour of land 
ing, and wished that the frowning rock towering 
above might fall and crush us, * You shall have 
your revenge,’ said the officers who had won my 
money, They little thought I was a ruined man. 
“Thus I found myself in Havana without a 
friend, and without five pounds in my pocket. Of 
course, it was useless for me, under the circum- 





8 | stances, to think of going on to my destination. All 


I could do was to procure a lodging at the cheapest 
hotel I could find, and write toa relative in Spain, 
asking for a loan that would enable me to return to 
my native land, But some time must elapse be. 
fore I could receive a reply, and one afternoon, 
during the course of my rambles about Havana, I 
found my way into a cockpit, guided towards the 
spot by the large crowds all going in the same 
direction, outside the walls surrounding the old 
town. A very important match, I was told, was 
to be decided. When within a quarter of a mile 
of the building, I heard a noise that increased as I 
neared it, Upon entering, the yelling was abso- 
lutely deafening. Some two or three thousand per- 
sons were piled upen benches graded round an 
amphitheatre, and in the ring were seated four 
men—the two noblemen, owners of the cocks, 
and two individuals who might be styled the 
seconds of the combatants, their sole duty seeming 
to consist in a careful aitendance upon the latter, 
adorned respectively (as I soon gathered from the 
conversation of those around) with the names of 
Concha and Santa Anna. In a small stand at the 
side of the ring sat three judges. 

“At the appointed hour the birds were fitted 
with strong, sharp, steel spurs, and were held for 
a moment face to face by their attendants. Then 
they were released, and a most determined com- 
bat began. 

“To my amazement the spectators from this 
instant seemed all to go absolutely mad. Shouts 
such as I had never heard before rang out un. 
ceasingly, while the crowd swung wildly back and 
forwards as the fiercely fighting cocks pressed 
from one side of the ring to the other, Frantic 
bets were yelled forth by men some as red as 
though on the point of apoplexy; others, their 
eyes fastened upon the cocks, as pale, if not as 
as still, as death, The sums named all around 
me were so great as to make me question whether 
these people were not speaking in jest. Old men, 
with hair as white as snow, elbowed boys of 
twelve, and bet and fraternised with them; rank 
and distinction were forgotten as well as age, for 
even negroes were there wagering with their 
masters. Altogether a scene of crazy, indescrib 
able excitement, such as must be beheld to be 
thought possible, and as can be beheld only in 
Cuba. 

"And now occurred an incident, which I can- 
not help ascribing to Fatality. 

“Calm in the midst of the extraordinary agita- 
tion around me, I stood waiting patiently for the 
termination of the encounter, An elderly gentle: 
man near me, from time to time as the fight pro- 
gressed would gaze at me till he caught my eye, 
and then smile and nod with a gesture of the hand. 
Supposing he was merely expressing approbation 
of the efforts of one of the cocks, to which he had 
unmistakably directed my attention by pointing 
at it soon after the beginning of the fight, I politely 
nodded in return, Three or four times in succes- 
sion, at quite close intervals, did this dumb show 
take place. At last a shout arose more ear- 
splitting than any that had yet been heard. Santa 
Auna, the black cock, had given his rival a cut in 
the head that put apparently an end to the fight. 
Several seconds elapsed, and the judges were 
about to give their decision, when the man at- 
tending upon Concha, the prostrate bird, rushed 
forward, and with a malignant ‘ Cavamba /" kicked 
it almost to the ceiling. As with fluttering wings 
it alighted, it seemed to have taken a new lease 
of life. Running furiously at Santa Auna, it made 
a plunge at him, and fell back with both its long 
steel spurs transpiercing his skull. 

“This time the fight was over. Alter the pre- 
scribed five minutes’ delay, Concha was loosened 
from the dead body of his victim, and the prize 
duly awarded to Concha’s owner. ‘The scene that 
followed beggars description, and well-nigh defies 
imagination. A score of fights broke out in as many 
different spots; knives and pistols were drawn, 
notwithstanding (he presence of the police. I was 
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not long in making my escape. 
“As I rushed out into the open air, I was seized 
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from behind. Turning round T recognised the old 
nodder. He handed me a thick roll of notes, and 
said: ‘The four thousand piastres I owe you. 
Please see that it is all right? 

“Too surprised to speak, I merely pushed the 
money back into his hand, and gazed at him. 

“Ah, you think the fight was not a fair one. 
But you must take my money all the same. Vou 
have won it. You would have paid me if the other 
bird had won, and I cannot think now of allowing 
you to refuse your gains,” 

“And before he had well done speaking he had 
forced the money upon me, mounted into a hand- 
some volante that stood waiting for him, and was 
being whirled away. 

“ Fora time I stood bewildered. For thousand 
piastres! A third of my former capital come back 
to me as if it had dropped down out of the clouds, 
I now saw what method there had been in the old 
man’s nodding madness. At each movement of 
his hand and head he had thought we were wager- 
ing a thousand piastres, My looks had probably 
inspired him with confidence in my honesty, But 
T could not help thinking with ‘a shudder how 
near Thad come, never suspecting what was at 
stake, to losing instead of winning, and how sorry 
a figure T should have cut if called upon to pay 
instead of receive! 

“For months after this adventure,” resumed the 
Spaniard, “I remained in Havana, gambling 
night and day; for now a sort of conviction had 
come upon me that I was destined to win back all 
Thad lost during that fatal voyage, and more be- 
sides. So I was not only chagrined, but surprised 
when one night T lost all, save a few hundred pias- 
tes Thad left at my rooms for current expenses, 
The next day the yellow fever seized me, and I 
lay for days between life and death, I recovered, 
but my last penny had gone, swallowed up owing 
to my illness, And now once again I was at the 
lowest ebb. What to do I knew not; true, I might 

rite to my friend in Mexico and request him to 
give mea position in his firm; but in the mean. 
while—there was nothing for it but to pawn my 
few jewels, relics of a mother I had never known, 

“Tfound the pawnbroker a hard man to deal 
with, He was a Jew, named Isaac, and a pecu- 
liatly repulsive specimen of his class. Not con- 
tent with offering me a sum tidiculously beneath 
the value of the jewels, he did his best to make me 
take, in lieu of coin, several tickets of the forth- 
coming Havana lottery. ‘These,’ he said, show- 
ing me some of them, ‘I have had by me for seve- 
tal weeks past, and I don’t want to keep them for 
myself, for I can’t afford to have more than one 
licket; here it is, you see, safe in my waistcoat 
pocket, Buta dashing young fellow like you— 
you ought to have a score of them, and then you'd 
be sure to win a prize.’ I refused the offer, insist- 
ed on having ready money, and, bidding Isaac no 
hearty farewell, turned my back upon his gloomy 
den, 

“That very day, a few hours later, the lottery 
was publicly drawn, A crier, shouting through 
the streets, made me aware that the chief prize of 
one hundred thousand piastres had been won by 
No. 4,008, and that search was everywhere being 
made for the missing proprietor of thelucky ticket. 

“Avy one who has ever known what it is to 
gamble will readily believe me when I say that 
that evening—spite of my resolve not to wager a 
farthing of the money that the miserable Jew had 
lent me on my rings and other objects, bui to keep 
it intact till [ received a reply from my friend in 
Mexico—I could not resist the temptation to go 
once more and try my luck. I repaired, with a 
beating heart, to a clandestine roulette table, sat 
down in front of the board, and carefully drew out 
of my pocket Isaac’s litile roll of notes. Detaching 
one from the rest, I was about to stake it on the 
‘last dozen,’ when a thin piece of paper that had 
been folded up along with it fluttered out and fell 
slowly to the ground. [ stooped to pick it up, 
carelessly opened it, and exclaimed aloud in inex- 
pressibleamazement. It wasa ticket in that day’s 
Havana lottery, and it bore the number 4,008 ! 

“Some time passed before I quite recovered 
from my feelings of overwhelming surprise. As 
I did so my first move was to leave the gaming- 
house and return to my hotel. Four thousand and 
eight—there could be no doubt as to the number; 
I looked at it again and again to “make sure.” 
But how—how—how could it have come in my 
possession? Here a light broke in upon me, and 
I came suddenly to a dead stop in the middle of 
the street. Isaac’s solitary ticket, which he had 
taken from his waistcoat-pocket to show me while 
he was endeavouring to make me purchase the 
others—I remembered now that it had been folded 
in four, like this one, with something—the date, 
no doubt, of its purchase—written across the back. 






































Ic must, somehow, have got among the bank-notes 
the Jew subsequently gave me, although I could 
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have sworn that he put it back into his pocket as 
he had taken it out. 

“And now what to do? Should I goat once 
and knock up the old usurer to return him his lost 
property, and put him out of the misery he must 
be in, hun for it high and low and not finding 
it? Tn justice to myself, I must say that I never 
for one moment thought of keeping the ticket ; but 
I bore the old bloodsucker a grudge for the hard 
bargain he had drived with me that morning, 
and I finally went to bed, thinking. * To-morrow 
will be quite time enough to give the miserable 
old scoundrel hio ticket. It is only people like 
him that have the luck to win. If it had been 
I, I might have taken five thousand tickets, and 
never won a penny.” 

“The next morning I rose late, read the papers, 
and leisurely breakfasted. It was not till close 
upon noon that I set out for Isaac’s shop, thinking, 
as I went, that on the strength of the good news | 
was going to impart, I should insist upon his ad- 
vancing me more money on the jewels. 

“The shop was closed, and I vainly rang and 
knocked, Out on business, I supposed, and T went 
away to return several hours later, Again I found 
the shutters up, but this time a cluster of Isaac’s 
neighbours were gathered round the door, ‘ Here 
comes the alcalde!? they shouted, as that officer, 
accompanied by several men, came up and ordered 
the premises to be broken into. ‘He hasn’t been 
seen since yesterday afternoon,’ said a bystander; 
‘he must have run away, or perhaps he’s dead in 
his bed.’ 

«The strong outer door creaked and groaned on 
its hinges as they battered and hammered it, At 
length it gave way, and the alcalde entered, along 
with myself and half a dozen others. The first 
room—vacant; the spider was not in its web, the 
man of money not among his safes and ledgers, 
Another door forced, and we were in the Jew’s 
sleeping room, In the dusk a strange object met 
our eyes, obstructing the view of the window—Isaac 
hanging by the neck to one of the iron bars, his 
head dropping to one side, his tongue horribly 
protudiig! A man rushed forward and cut the 
body down; then, after a moment's examin: 
*Sione cold!’ he exclaimed, ‘and ready for his 
coffin,’ 

«Twas shocked beyond expression ; for I knew, 
though no one else did, what had been the cause 
of this wretched man’s act. It seemed to me that 
I could see him, during his horrible last moments, 
searching frantically for his lost treasure in every 
nook and cranny, every hole and corner, and 
searching over over again; till at last, mad 
with fury and despair, he tied the cord round hi 
throat and took that last dread leap into eternity, 
with hell already in his heart and blasphemous 
curses on his lips, I trembled. 

««*[saac’s relations?” said somebody, as I was 
going thoughtfully outs ‘he hasw’t a relative or a 
friend in the world. All his money will go to the 
State. 

«All his money will go to the State!” 

“And the lottery ticket? The hundred thousaud 
piastres? That would go to the State too! But, 
since its lawful owner was not alive to claim it, why 
shouldn't it—why shouldu’t 1 By heavens! 
wasn't it as much mine now as anybody else’s ? 
Hado’t Ia perfect right to keep it? 

“ Keep it I did; and two days later I was on my 
way to Kurope with the hundred thousand piastres. 

“ By nature I am a fatalist,” the Spaniard con- 
tinued. “ You will readily understand that such 
an event as the above must have confirmed me in 
this tendency. Brooding constantly over the in- 
cidents that had marked my career, I gradually 
became convinced I was the sport of some evil 
power, which, through the means of my accursed 
passion for play, was leading me on to eternal 
destruction. I, a man of upright conscience and 
honour—I had come to do a base thing; and this 
money I possessed was stained with the blood of a 
self murdered man; ‘This money . . . I must free 
myself from it, or be for ever lost, But—you may 
think it a strange aberration—it seemed to me 
that in order to be well rid of the fruits of my dis 
honest deed, I must lose the sum at gaming— 
make it go back the way it came—and not sp 
it or bury it away (to do this I could not have the 
ight, the dross not being really mine to dispose 
of); and, above all, not give it away to any one, 
for that would be bringing the curse on him, 

“Tuto every form of gambling and speculation 
—the wilder and madder, the better—I plunged: 
rushing headlong from one great capital to another, 
and everywhere attracting attention by the extra- 
ordinary nature of my play. Lose must do; but, 
somehow, lose I could not. T won, and won, and 
won, till [ possessed a sum of money that I dared 
not count, and could hardly bear to think of. 
Those were years of madness! Always to win, 



















































































and always to be congratulated on my luck, and 
envied and flattered, by people whom I loathed 


Digiti 





and dieaded; for I saw that they, too, bore the 
fatal mark, and were evermore the slaves of Play. 
To win was their constant pursuit and longin 
lose, mine, ‘There was otherwise no difference be- 
tween us. 

“Oh, this hideous gift of Fatality! Would it 
never fall away from me? Was [ cursed more 
deeply than the Ancient Mariner with his albatross ; 
was I never to be released ? 

“ Aud so the round went on. AtParis, London, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Madrid; on race-courses, 
at gambling clubs, at resorts of private play, even 
on the Stock Exchange, where everybody loses, 
and only the brokers win—my wonderful Zuck re- 
mained in the ascendant, The saying became 
proverbial among the gamblers of Europe: ‘he 
devil’s luck ; or M's.’ I smiled grimly when- 
ever I heard the phrase; for, from the bottom 
of my soul, I was convinced that Ais luck and mine 
were identical. 

“ Nearly (en millions of francs were my winnings 
from the original five hundred thousand in less 
than three years’ time. But now the last scenes of 
the tragedy were at hand. 

“ Homburg had become my favourite gaming- 
place during the summer season, the play being 
so much higher there than at either Wiesbaden or 
Baden, The month of June came round, and to 
Homburg I repaired, accompanied by a young 
Hungarian whose acquaintance I had made in a 
Paris cercle. I had so often before broken the 
Homburg bank that my name had become a word 
of terror in the ears of the directors. And this 
year I resolved on a new method of play. I would 
tecruit a dozen young men, having lost their all at 
the tables, and have them bet for me, each one 
staking the maximum at the same time on the 
same colour, Thus, if I lost, nearly a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs would go at each coup. 
With only a few days’ success, even ten millions 
of francs, at this rate, would melt away. 

“Within the first forty-eight hours of my apply- 
Ing my system, I won upwards of half a million, 
The divectors of the Kursaal were beside them- 
selves, and offered me a million of francs down to 
leave Homburg and play elsewhere. I smiled, 
and said I should insist upon my privilege of 
wagering against the Homburg bank as long as I 
pleased and had any money left. People pointed 
ime out as I walked through the streets. I was the 
byword and wonder of the place. ‘The Jew,’ I 
ought, ‘is well revenged.’ 

“My Hungarian fiend, who had been blindly 
following what he called my luck, had won some 
hundreds of thousands of francs, and was intoxi 
cated with delight, But he rebuked me for not 
accepting the directors? offer. 

“Tc is tempting fortune (oo far,’ he said; ‘ you 
will see now that we shall lose.” I fervently pray- 
ed we might. 

‘That very afternoon I did lose, and largely ; the 
Hungarian, faithful to his conviction, looking on 
without staking a coin, I lost again the next day, 
and again the day after that, and yet again, until 
only a tenth part of my former capital remained. 
The eager hope began to possess me that all was 
now destined to go. I felt equal to getting 1id 
le-handed of the entire amount left’ me, and 
disbanded my bodyguard of young men. People 
said I thought they had brought me bad luck; 
but T, had it not been for my inward oath never to 
bestow upon any one the slightest portion of that 
accursed gold, would willingly have divided be- 
tween them what I still possessed. 

Great was the excitement on that last afternoon 
when I appeared at the rooms and took my ac- 
customed seat at the table of trente-et-quarante. 
The players crowded round me, all seeming to 
foresee that my long duel with the bank was com- 
ing to an end. 

Maximum after maximum I lost, till at length 
Thad but a handfal of thousand-franc notes left. 
And then suddenly my fortunes changed and I 
found it as impossible to lose as I had previously 
found it impossible to win, The Hungarian bent 
over and whispered excitedly in my ear 

©" Now you are going to get it all back again, 
For Heaven's sake, go on.” 

“Ves, [dreaded as much myself. Often before 
had I sunk almost to the last bet, and then had 
encountered a frun? which would make me richer 
than when Isat down, Was this again to be the 
case? 

“The pile of notes before me rose higher and 
higher as [still won every bet. Atlength I stop- 
ped and counted. 

“Tu seemed an awful mockery, in which I re- 
cognised the hand of Satan, ‘There was exactly 
five hundied thousand francs—exactly the equi 
valent of a handred thousand piasties—exactly the 
amount Thad stolen from the accursed Jew! 

* Just then, while L wiped the cold perspiration 
from my brow, a bowed and tottering old _man el 
bowed his way to a seat precisely opposite. He 

































































fastened his glassy eyes gloatingly upon the notes 
I was still fingering ; then he gingerly placed a 
piece on the black, ‘I started and wembled like a 
leaf. Isaac, by all that was holy! Isaac come up 
from hell to get back his gold! Wonder-stricken, 
I sat and gazed, and felt a superstitious awe bi 
numbing my senses. 

«Isaac !? [called out at last. 
did not stir. 

“ Abandoning my place, I walked over to where 
he sat. 

«Tsaac! Isaac!” I repeated. 
looked at me vacantly, 

© Nein, nein,! said he, smiling at my bewildee- 
edair. It was not Isaac; but, great Heaven ! 
what aresemblance, I returned to where I had been 
sitting, and the croupier began his deal. Mechani- 
cally [ bet the maximum ou red, all the while 
looking fixedly at the ald man; and I noticed 
that my Hungarian friend, who had again begun 
follow me, staked a maximum likewise. Black, 
Land my friend repeated our performance. Black 
again. A third time black—four times—five times 

and still the old Jew, Isaac's living image, staked 
a florin each time and won it, 

“Black again—black, black, black. There arose 
a hum of voice, Iwas jostled where sat. Ea- 
gerly, ferociously, the crowd watched the croupier 
Sweeping in, time after time, my bundles of notes. 
How deatly do vicious, ill conditioned man 
love to see what they consider the ruin of a fellow- 
being. 

“A few moments later, I pushed my seat away 
from the table, and cose to my feet with a deep, 
suppressed ejaculation—of joy, At last the ac- 
cursed hundied thousand piastres were gone. I 
had not a penny left inthe world! 

“ A low groan from some one at my side struck 
on my ear as I was moving blithly out of the rooms, 
I stopped and turned—it was the young Hunga- 
tian, pale as death, in his eyes a look of wild des- 
pai 

“©T am ruined,’ he hissed ; ‘ruined. 
your luck has done for me at last.” 

“Well,” [ replied, ‘Iam ruined too.” 

“What! Nothing left at all? Ha! You, too! 
You, too! Well, L caunnot really say I feel sorry. 
Misery, you know, loves company. But what aie 
you going to do? How are you going to manage? 
How are you going to pay debis here ? 

“My debts! I had never thought of that. 
Thousands of francs I must owe in Homburg; in 
the time of my great fortune the hotel-keeper and 
tradesmen had never been willing to let me have 
a bill. 

“The Hungarian had kept his eyes fixed upon 
my face. ‘What do you say to following my ex- 
ample ? he abruptly asked me, 

“© What do you mean ?” 

“*Why, blow your brains out—that’s what T 
mean. Oaly that... . How it may be with you 
T don’t know ; but I haven’t a friend, or a relative, 
or a penny, or even any prospects. [have been 
playing with the fire for yeats, and now I am 
scorched. My father shot himself after losing all 
his fortune at play, and so did one of my cousins, I 
see now that Iam destined to follow their example.’ 

“I paused, in some perturbation, In my mad 
longing to be rid of the Jew’s piastres, I had never 
thought of this, Ruined—not a penny—and thou- 
sands of francs in debt, To ear a living, even 
the simplest—could Ido it? After these years of 
fevered excitement and the most demoralising ex- 
istence, could I submit to the drudgery of some mis- 
erable occupation, which would mean but a long, 
dull struggle against starvation? Under such 
circumstances, was lite really worth living? A 

urse, Lfelt, had been upon me from the fist. So 
why not make a quick and easy end of it now? 
A revulsion of feeling had come over me—the 
atural reaction after months and years of marbid 
brooding and of frenzy. I did not think of 1e- 
getting the money I had lost; I only considered 
it was better to be out of existence, 

“* Very well, then,’ [said suddenly to my friend, 
‘Tam quite as ready to get rid of life as you can 
be.’ 

“*Huarah!? he shouted. “1 knew you would 
think so, Come, let us go back to the hotel? 

We hurried back into the laige sitting room 
we were occupying inc The Hungarian 
disappeared, and returned a moment latter, a pair 
of pistols is one hand and a dice-box in the other, 

“*Hal hal’ he said, with abortiblelaugh, ‘we 
will have one last gamble before we go! The one 
who makes the highest throw will shoot the other 
fist, an then himself.” 
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Good!" And I snatched up the box and 
shook it. The dice tolled upon the table: ‘Six 
five!’ The Hungarian smiled. 


“+ Lucky to the last 1? he said, as he gathered up 
the dice and prepared perfunctorily 10 cast them, 
The next instant we both gave utterance to a shout 
of wild surprise. ‘ Sixes!” had been his throw. 
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“Witt his eyes fastened full upon mine, I felt, 
rather than saw that he was slowly raising his 
hand towards my head. Then ofa sudden a light 
flashed in my eyes. 


“When I opened them I was lying upon a bed 
in a strange room. Bandages were around my 
head—I suffered agony, 

“ Tremained in that bed for weeks. At last I 
gathered sufficient strength to be able to demand 
an explanation. I was then informed that the 
Hungarian, true to his word, had first shot at me, 
and, thinking me done for, turned the second 
pistol against himself. The reports brought a 
dozen people to the room. The physician  pro- 
nounced the Hungarian dead, and myself mort- 
ally wounded. He was mistaken, as you see. He 
attended me, was kind enough to take a friend- 
ly interest in my case when I recovered, and 
obtained for me a position, which I was afterwards 
able to improve, And now I think you will un 
derstand the reason why, since that last day at 
Homburg, I have eschewed all forms of gambling 
as an angel would fly from sin.” 

A loud yawn from the man who had been slum- 
bering in the corner—the chink of gold pieces as 
Bevis slipped his écarté winnings into his right- 
hand waistcoat pocket. Behind the clouded panes 
a dull, dirty gleam widening over the horizon and 
gradually on either side revealing an arid stretch 
of land with hovels dotted here and there, The 
November day was breaking; we were not far 
from Paris; twenty minutes more would see us at 
the Gare du Nord. 

I thanked my Spanish acquaintance for his tale, 
which I told him, not untruthfully, had held me a 
spellbound listener ; and then, fora moment revert- 
ing in mind to certain recent baccarat adventures 
of my own in the city where we soon should alight, 
I reflected that, in order to win vast sums at cards 
it was evidently necessary one should be des- 
perately anxious to lose. As such would never be 
the case with me, there was not much likelihood of 
my ever rivaling the extraordinary career of Sefior 
M—.—Whitehall Review, 
































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee 
{Reurer” Srectat To “Japan Matt.”] 


London, August 12th. 

The House of Commons adopted a vote of 
want of confidence by 350 against 310. The 
House has adjourned till Thursday next. 

London, August 13th. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has gone to Os- 
borne to present his resignation, 

The vote of want of confidence was taken 
amidst the greatest excitement, hats being wav- 
ed with loud cries of ‘down with coercion.” 

London, August 17th. 

A Ministry has been formed, which is com- 
posed as follows :— 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE—Prime Mi- 
nister, First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord HERSCHELL—Lord High Chancellor. 

Earl of KIMBERLEY—President of the Privy 
Council and Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

The Right Hon. HERBERT H. ASQUITH, 
Q.C.—Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Earl of ROSEBERY—Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department. 

Right Hon, H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN— 
Secretary of State for the Indian Depart- 
ment. 

Marquis of RIPON—Secretary of State for the 
War Department, 

Sir WILLIAM VERNON-HARCOURT—Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment. 

Earl SPENCER—First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Right Hon. ARNOLD MORLEY—Post- 
master-General. 

The Right Hon. Lord BRASSEY—Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

The Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA—President 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Right Hon. H. H. FOWLER—President 
of the Local Government Board. 

Lord HOUGHTON—Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 


Right Hon, JOHN MORLEY—Vice-President 
of the Committee of the Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The Cabinet includes Sir George Ouo Tre- 
velyan, who will be Secretary for Scotland, but 
Lord Houghton and Lord Brassey are not in 
the Cabinet, 








CHESS. 


(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Epiron.) 








Answers To CorresponDENTs. 
W. HH. L. (Newport).—Japanese Chess differs 
so much from our game that the books referred to 





would be quite unintelligible to you. 





Sovution or Prose No. 30. 





2—Q mates at Kt 5 
1—P X Ror K toKt7 
2—Q mates at K 3 
1—B moves 
2—R mates at K sq. 
Correct solution received from W. H. S., M. A. 
W., Digamma, J. W. E., Omega, Omicron, O. 
Balk, Scacchi, J. D., and Ed, B, 


Prosiem Noy 32. 
By C.D. P. Hamiron. 


BLACK. 





ware, 
White to play and mate in two moves, 
The following is the seventh game of the recently 


concluded match between Blackburne and Lasker. 
We take it with notes fiom the Field. 


CENTRE GAMBIT. 














Digitized by Go gl 


ware. BLACK. 

|. H. Biackburne. E. Lasker. 
1—PtoK4 I—PioK4 
2—-KtwQB3 2—Kt to K Bg 
3—P wo O4 3—P takes P 
4—Q takes P 4—Kt to B3 

—O to K3 5—P to K Re3 

—B io Q2 6—B to Kt2 
7—Castles 

8—P to B3 

9—Q 0 BS 9—P takes P 
10—B to K Kt 5 10—Q to K sq. 
u—B takes KtU(@) —-11—B takes B 
12—Kt takes P 12--B to Kt 2 
13—B to Kt 5 13—Q to K 4 
14—Q takes Q 14—Rt takes Q 
15—Rt to K 2 15—P to ORY 
16—B to Q3 16—P to RBA 
17—Kt (K 4) toB3 17—Bto K 3 
1B—K to Ktsq. (8) 18K Rio Q sq. 
19—Kt to B 4 19—B to B2 
20—B to K2 20—Kt to B 3 (c) 
21—R takes R,ch. — 21—R takes R 
22—R ae) sq: 22—R to K sq. 
23—B to B sq. 23—P to O Kt 4 (d) 
24—Kt to 9g 3 24—B to 05 
25—Kt to K 2 25—B to Rt 3, 
20—P to 9g Kt3(e) 26—K to Kt 2 
27—P 10 B3 27—K to B3 
28—K to B2 28—Kt to K2 
29—Kt (K 2) to B sq. 29—Kt to Q 4 
zo—K to Kt2 (rf) 30—P to Kt 5 (g) 
31—Kt takes P 31—Kt to KG 
32—R to K sq. 32—Kt to B 5, ch. 
33—B takes Kt 33—R takes R 
34—B takes P 34—R to Kt 8 
35—P to Kt 3 35—R to Kt 7, ch, 
36—K to R3 30—R takes R P 
37—Kt to K'2 37—R to Kt7 
38—B toQ3 38—P to Kt 4 
39—Kt to B2 39—B to B7 
4o—K to Kt 4 4o—PtoR4 
4I—P toR4 41—P to B 4, ch. 
42—K to Kt5 (h)  42—B takes Q Kt P 
43—P to R5 43—P toQ Bs 
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ore 


44—BtakesQBP — 44—B takes Kt 


45—P to R6 45—B to Q8 
4o—Kt to 4 40—B takes Kt 
47—P takes B 47—B takes P 

48—P to 5 48—Bto K 7, and wins 


(a\ The temporary sacrifice of a pawn with 11—B to Kt 5 
would have given Whitea fine game, and should have been tried 
‘The text-more only frees Hlack’s game, and leaves him with the 
better position thus early in the 

(8) In order to pli 
cause of 18. toR3. 
inten ply Kt to Q § should White advance either 

toQ 5. 

(d) Having the same object in view as stated in note (cl. If 
now 24—Kt (B 3) to Qs, then 24. P to Kt 4 would win 
a pieces and if 24—Kt(B 4) to Q $, then ay PtoKts 
would win a piece. 

(@) In anticipation of the threatened 26. 

Tf) Ie is remarkable that with 
immediate danger, since ilack’s pieces are 


ening. ° 
y Kt to B 4, which he could not do now be- 




















-Kt to R4 and Bs. 
‘and apparently no 
All ata distance, 
hite’s game should be so utterly" defenceless. Black's. pieces 
ae co well posted, that the knight entering into play at Q 4 de- 
cides the g-me. 

(a), A very beantiful move it wins the exchange by force. 
S=P takes P, Bto Qs, chy 32-K to R3 Keto 6, Se. I 
S1—Kt to K 3,’P takes P, ch’; 32—Ket takes P, B to Q 5, Ke, 





if 
f 





waite, BLACK: (OA last bat hopeless attempt to save the gamer SoH 03 Rg 
1—B to Ba 1-K xR would have been continued with ¢o Bo Quias—P te 
x Wee to Ke gr web oR Bis Wry ge b tke 
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to Ry, and wi 











MAIL STEAMERS. 


Sg 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


Friday, Aug. 26th 


Aug. 20th # 





per P. M. Co, 










#rom¢anada,&c. per C. P. M.Co, lay, Aug. 21st + 
From America Sunday, Sept. g'h.t 
Friday, Aug. 26th, 





Sunday, Aug. 28th. 
Sunday, Aug. 28th. 
From Rurape vi 

Hongkong. 
From Europ 

Hongkong. 

* Peru left San Francisco on August 4th, + Empress of India 
left Vancouver on August 7th, Oceanic left San Prancincn vid 
Honolulu on August 16th. The English mail is on board the 
steamer Frigga 





Friday, Sept, and. 


perN.D. Lloyd. Wed’day, Sept. 7th, 











THE NEXT M 
For Hongicong... per P. & O. Co. 


For Shanghai, 
and & per N.Y. K. 
via 





EAVES 
Saturday, Aug. zoth. 


Tuesday, Aug. 23rd. 















. perM. M.Co. Sunday, Aug. 28th. 
&c. perC. P.M.Co. Monday, Aug. 2gth. 
per P.M.Co. | Tuestav, Aug. 3oth. 
For America...... per 0. & O. Co. Thursday, Sept. 8th. 
For Europe, via 
Hongicong...... perN.D Lloyd. Friday, Sept th. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
= 


ARRIVALS, 


Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
14th August,—Hongkong 6th, Nagasaki roth, 
and Kobe 13th August, Mails and General.— 
P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Loosok, British steamer, 1,020, Benson, rsth 
August,—Tacoma vid Victoria, B.C., 28th July, 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
15th Augusty—Kobe 14th August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 18th 
August,—Hongkong vid ports 6th August, Ge- 
neral.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Pangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Schmitz, 18th 
August,—Marseilles roth July, Hongkong roth 
August, Shanghai 14th, and Kobe 17th, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co, 

Marion (7), U.S. corvette, Captain C. V. Gridley, 
18th August,—Nagasaki sth August. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Captain J. G. Heugh, 18th 
August,—Otaru viA ports. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 18th August,—Kobe 17th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Crai 
roth August,—Otaru vid ports. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
19th August,—Shanghai and ports 12th August, 
Mails aud General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Camelot, British steamer, 1,164, Thomas, rgth 
August,—Glasgow via ports, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

E. Sang, British steamer, 1,127, Payne, roth 
August,—Hongkong vid’ Kobe, Sugar and Ge- 
neral.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
20th August,—Kobe 18th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























DEPARTURES. 


Keemun, British steamer, 1,885, Camp, 13th 
August,—London vid ports, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

enbergqGerman steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
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13th August,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, Cormack, 
13th August,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Saipan, American schooner, 75, McGinnis, 13th 
August,—Guam, Stores.—Captai 

Alliance (6), U.S. cruiser, Lieut.-Commander J. 
Ct Rich, 14th August,—San Francisco. 

Salatiga, German steamer, 1,639, T. Hilderbrandt, 
14th August,—Hamburg via ports, General — 
Simon, Fvers & Co. 

Sikh, British steamer, 1,736, Rowley, 14th August, 
—Kuchinotsu, Light.—Dadwell, Carlill & Co. 
Yarra, French steamer, 2,126, De Maubeuge, 14th 
August,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene 

ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Amicitia, Novwegian steamer, 528, Jurgens, 15th 
August,—Hougkong vid Moj!, Light.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Telamon, British steamer, 1,555, Jackson, 15th 
August,—New York via ports, Genieral.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Yotohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
16th August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Geneval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Loo Suk, British steamer, 1,020, Benson, 17th 
August,—Hongkong vid ports, General—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
17th August,—Otaru and ports, General_— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 20th 
August,—-Tacoma, Wash., vid. Victoria, B.C., 
General—Dodwell, Cavill & Co. 




















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Mr, W. J. Dawson, Mr. J. B. McCue, 
Mr. J. Robertson and servant, Lieut. Carey, R.A, 
Mr. J. B. Livingstone, Mrs, Bird and amah, Mr. 
D. Logan, Hon. J. M. Vermont and servant, and 
Mr. J. Kitby in cabins one passenger on deck. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mis. D. R. Churchill, Rev. F.C. McCallum, 
Mr. C. Kurotaki, and Mr. Kubo in cabin; 37 
passengers in steerage, 

Per French steamer, Fangtsé, from Marseilles 
vid ports :—General Kodama Gentaro, Mr. Tama- 
no, Mr. J. Gugerle, Mrs. Herzel, Mr. J. Va 
Schmid, Mr. M. Van'Schmid, Mrs. Laurette, Mrs. 
and Miss Assi, Mr. A. Gregory, Surgeon Colonel 
C. Sibthorpe, Lieut, A. Lennox, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Webber, Mr. and Mrs. Leiddell, 2 infants, and 
boy, Mr. Tageo, Mr. Rosenzwreig, and Mr. F. 
Goring in cabin, and one Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. J. Otori, F. Thisaka, and Emil 
Rehders in cabin; 5 passengers in second class, 
and 34 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports :—Miss C. E, Sterling, Miss Annie 
David, Mr. and Mrs. Harmston and 2 childre 
Madame Zoodia, Mr. and Mrs, Feeley and 2 
children, Miss Blonde, Mr. and Mrs. Sharman, 
Mr. Geo, Harmston, Miss Kubig and child, Messrs. 
A. J. McGlen, A. E. McGlen, Robert Love, W. S. 
Stone, Koa, E. H. Gill, W. H. Parkes, L. A. Lyall, 
C. A. Foster, Captain A. Booth, Mrs. Shigashi- 
yama, Miss Virginse, and Mr. Miyashima in 
cabins Messrs. C. Morgan, Fred. Rose, Rhees, 
T. Date, and 18 Harmston Circus troupe in second 
class, and 69 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Yarra, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. M. Levy, Mr. M. Macgregor, Mr. 
and Mrs. de Lanessan, Mr. Levasseur, Dr. Boutin, 
Messrs. Sakata Ishinosuke, C. L. Giffard, L’ 
Shimaasuki, K. Oyama, K. Ito, and Dogny in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. L. Bavis, Mrs. S. D. 
Miller, Mrs. E. J. Wissington, Miss L. Haygood, 
Mr. and Mis, Yamada and 4 children, Dr. Sanger, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. E. Brown, Rev. J. A. Ingle, 

n Furber, Captain F. J. Brown, Captain F. 
sh, Messrs, G. W. Biown, F. H. Lefavor, 
. G. W. Brockhurst, and C. W. Collier in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. A. Nedetzsky, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nagai, Mr. and Mes. Nakamura, Me. Hira- 
no, Missy Nakamura and child, and Me. and Miss 
Kamoshita in second class, and 67 passengers in 
steerage, 



































CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $200,000.00. 

Per French steamer Parra, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 663 bales; for Eng- 
land, 18 bales. Waste Sille for France, 13 bales. 
Treasure for London, $44,000; for Manila, $1,600. 
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REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 17th August at 3 
p.m.; had light N. and N.E. winds and fine wea 
ther throughout the passage. Reports a sunken 
steamer laying to the westward of Rock Island 
with nothing below her lower mast heads project- 
ing out of the water. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the rath August 
at 1.10 p.m.; had light S, and S.W. winds and 
fine weather to Nagasaki, arriving the 14th at 
5.25 a.m. Left Nagasaki the 1gth at 5 p.m.; had 
gentle S.W. winds and fine weather to Shimono- 
seki, arriving the 16th at 6 a.m. Left Shimono 
seki the same day at 10.55 a.m.; had light S. and 
S.W. winds and fine weather to Kobe, arriving 
the 17th at 8.34a.m. Left Kobe the 18th at noon; 
had light variable winds and fine weather to 
Oshima; thence to Rock Island gentle northerly 

inds and fine weather; thence to port light vari 
able winds and fine, clear weather. Atriving at 
Yokohama the 19th August at 3.12 p.m. 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
SS 
IMPORTS. 


The past week has not produced any large 
transactions, though there have been enquiries 
afoot of considerable extent, and if holders were 
disposed to accept the offers a large business might 
result, but with a low exchange holders are very 
firm in the belief that the requirements of the 
autumn trade will warrant an advance on current 
prices for most descriptions of Piece Goods, as in 
addition to poor prospects offering in the market 
when indents are usually transmitted for execu- 
tion, the financial facilities have lately been so 
much modified as to curtail operations generally, 
and it is expected a more healthy condition of the 
market will follow. Meantime there is little change 
in prices to report, though Yarns have been offer- 

g for arrival at easier rates, Sterling Exchange 
is quoted 2/10 for Bank on demand, and Silver 
37% per ounce, a farthing below last week’s record. 
Sales for the week comprise 150 bales English 
Yarn, 5,000 pieces glb. Shirtings, 250 pieces 
Washed Shistings, 420 pieces 7Ib. T.-Cloths, 300 
pieces Velvets, 1,100 pieces Turkey Reds, 2,300 
dozen Handkerchiefs, 500 pieces Cotton Italians, 
go pieces Sille-faced Satins, and 1,000 pieces Ila. 
lian Cloth, 






























COrron PIECE GOODS. 
PER rice, 
Grey Shirtings—840, 384 yds. gginches $1.55. to 2.15 
Grey Shivtings—olh, 3b yds. gsinches 1.85 to 2.55 
¥. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, y2inches ...... 1.30 to 1.50 
In siz yards, qyinches... 135. to 4.75 
Pr red, 24 yards, 30inches.... 1.50 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italians and Sattec PER YARD. 
9.10 toors 
5 yards, a2in 5.65 to 6,99 
rz yards, 42 055 to 070 
lax, 2 yards, 43 inches 445 to 2.25 


Reds—1.15 to 2th, 24/25 yards, 








































zn F1 

|. soinches ‘ Snags. to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

| 3o inches 2 as tongs 
Turkey Reds—2,12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 

|. 30 inches 140 to 1.50 
Turkey Reds—}.4 to 3.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

|. 30 inches 1435 to 1.65 
Turley Reds—4 to 4.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

3oinches +» 1.80 to 2.05 

wool NS. PER YARD. 

+. $0.23 tu 0.38 

th, so yards, 32 inches hest 0.25 to 33 
loth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

oar to a3h 

018 to 20 

5 orig to a7 

Cloths~Pilots, 51 @ 5 inches 0.30 to 045 


Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inc! 
nleets—Scarlet and Greer 
per ty 


0.474 to 0.524 
0.30 ta 0.60 





045 to 0474 


COPTOR VARE PaR prouLy 















Now. 16/44, Qui 26.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medin 27.00 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, G 28.25 to 29.00 
6/24, Re 27.50 to 28.50 

- 28/32, Ordinary 27.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 2832, Medium 28.50 to 30.25 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Beat 3050 to 31.50, 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 33.75 to 35 00 
No. 328, ['wo-fold 32.75 to 34.00 
No. 428, T'wo-fold 35.50 to 37.75 

PRM BALE. 

No. 208, Bombay 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 165, Bombay 67.00 to 72.00 
Nos. toiea, Bombay, 55.00 to 65.00 





METALS, 
There has been more enquiry during the week, 
especially for Wire Nails. With the low exchange 
ruling sellers have been able to hold their own, 





and buyers have had to improve their recent offers 


U 
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or go without stock. As the end of the hot wea- 
ther draws nearer, more buyers will no doubt be 
found in the market and prices must then, further 
improve. 
















Pan picuL. 

92.85 to 2.90 

Mat Bars, finch 2-95 10 3.00 

Round and square up to 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom: 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 

iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 

s 3-55 to 3.80 

6.60 to 6.90 

4:70 to 4.90 

in Plates, per hox 5:00 to 5.20 

Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 80 1.30 








KIERO! K 

Holders are still firm in their views, the low 
exchange helping them to maintain their position. 
Transactions have not been large, but the Oil 
which has changed hands has brought full prices. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester. 
Comet 





* $1.57} to 1.60 
1.524 to 1.55 
1,524 to 1.55 
igo ton 5eh 









SUGAR. 


A fair demand from the interior has set in, con 
siderably reducing stocks on hand, which were not 
over-abundant, Quotations, however, remain as 
before noted, 







PER PICcUL, 
Brown Takao .. $4.15 (0 4.35 
Brown Daitong 3.30 to 3.40 


Brown Canton 
White Java and 
White Retined 


3.50 to 3.70 
10 to 6.20 
5.50 to 7.50 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 12th instant, Since 
that date settlements on this market are 1,350 
piculs, divided thus: Hanks, 159 piculs; Fila- 
tures, 767 piculs; Rereels, 251 piculs; Kakeda, 
171 piculs; Oshu, 2 piculs. Direct shipments are 
this week wil, so that the total business for export 
does not exceed 1,350 piculs. 

Prices have still further advanced, sellers having 
the market all their own way, The best grades 
and qualities are fully $0 up from last week, 
medium grades showing an advance of about one 
half that amount, Supplies still come in freely, 
reelers doing their best to hurry their produce to 
market, but this does not seem to have any effect 
on prices. 

A week ago we had a comparatively quiet 
market, but the serenity was disturbed on the 13th 
instant by one large operator investing freely in 
high-class Filatures. This at once put the market 
up, and the comparatively small sales which now 
take place are ata steady and regular advance. 

A large amount of business has again been done 
for Lyons, and itis worthy of note that this year to 
date the export to Europe exceeds that to the 
United States, in strong contrast with recent years. 

Exchange has fluctuated slightly, and bankers 
have managed to maintain rates, 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The German mail steamer 
Nuernberg on the 13th instant carried 118 bales 
for Italy, and the French mail Yarra on the 14th 
had 681 bales for Lyons. These departures make 
the present export figures 5,270 piculs, against 
6,796 piculs last year and 2,106 piculs at the same 
date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Considerable enquiry for Europe has 
resulted in purchases of 160 piculs. The quality 
this year is by no means first rate, and the chief 
business has been done in Low Hachioji at $490 
per picul. Some Shinshus of medium grade are 
on offer at $540, and one parcel has been settled 
at $535. This, with the rate of exchange now 
ruling, seems along price. One small lot of Fushu 
Shimonita has been weighed up at $550. 

Filatures.—As in previous weeks, the bulk of 
the trade has been in this class, Recent transac- 
tions give the price of $7524 for Susshinsha, $750 
for Shojokan, and others in proportion, Holders 
now ask an advance of $to even on these figures. 
In fine sizes suitable for Europe, considerable busi- 
ness has been done at prices ranging from $760 
to $680, according to quality, 

Re-reels.—Considerable business in this depart- 
ment also, Foshu sorts equal to Five Girl chop 
being freely done at $690. Other kinds of Foshu 
at $650, $630, and $610, with some very low Bushu 
stock at $570. Parcels of undoubted quality are 
in great demand and very firmly held. 

Kakeda—At last there has been a rise in this 
department, No. 1 Horsehead being entered at 
$680, with other grades in proportion, Fine silks 
of good colour and quality are much wanted, and 
buyers seem prepared to pay good prices for the 
tight article. 

‘Oshu.—Not very much done, but as we write, 
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negotiations are in progress for a parcel of best 
Hamatsuki, the price mentioned being $545. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 





















































Hanks—No. 14 a - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh - _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . $550 
. 24 (Shinshu) $530 to 535 
224 () 520 to 525 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 3 ... 490 to 405 
Hanks—No. 34 480 to 485 
tures—Hxtra 1o/i2 di Nom. 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 750 to 760 
1, 10/83 deniers os... 750 to 755 
3/15, 14/16 den 730 to 740 
No.4, 13/16, 14/17 den. 710 to 720 
lo. 2, 10/15 deniers .. Tioto 720 
}o. 2, 14/18 deniers 690 to 700 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 650to 670 
Re-reels—Extra ........ = 
Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest Mo. 1 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 dei Joo to 705 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 685 to G95 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. . 640 to 650 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers Gioto 620 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590 
Kaiedas—Kxtra Nom 
Kakedas—No. 1 680 to 690 
Kaked an 670to 675 
2 630to 640 
4 600 to 610 
3 570 to 580 
a om 
re 
No. 24 is = 
No. 1,2 s30to 540 
480to 500 





« Raw Sill Tables to 19th Aug., 1892 :— 
























Swesou 1Mga 1893. 1898 92. 1890 91. 
Boom. Beoee, Kanan, 

2,752 2,083 537 

24244493155 

Hales 5176 6,576 2,052 

tela {Dea 270 6,798 2,106 
ced ike routs, neue 

Export from ast July S8ee: nee 
Stock, igth Augus! 6,100 8,000 
Availablesupplieste date 11,800 12,950 10,100 


WASTE SILK. 

The market continues much as last advised. 
‘The stock is greatly increased and sales are few. 
Settlements for the past week are 283 piculs, of 
which 97 piculs are Noshi and 186 piculs Kibéso. 

Advices from consumers seems to demand lower 
prices, while holders do their best to keep firm and, 
if possible, to obtain a rise on present values. 

There have been two shipping opportunities dur- 
ing the week. The German mail carried 34 bales 
for Milan, and the French mail took 13 bales for 
Marseilles, The total shipments to date are 1,750 
piculs, against 277 piculs last year and 750 to the 
same date in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The stock is further increased, 
but no transactions are reported as yet, buyers and 
sellers apparently being wide apart on the question 
of price. 

Noshi.—A small business in Hachaji, prices 
ranging from $75 to $115, according to quality. 

Kibiso.—The business done consists entirely of 
Filatures, many small parcels being taken up at 
from $74 to $or, according to quality. 

In other sorts no business to report. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW WaSTE). 



























—Good to Best.. Nom, 
10 to 120 
; Medium . 100 to 105 
to—Oshiu, Good to Hest wes 
ito—Shinshu, Hest. = 
ito—Shinshu, Good = 
to—Shinshu, Medium. = 
ito—Bushu, Good to Bes too tous 
ito—Joshu, Best a 
ito—Joshu, Good $68 to 70 
ito—joshu, Ordinary 60 to 65 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected go to 05 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 80 to 85 














Kibiso—Joshu, 
Kibiso—Hachoji 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medi 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best 


Export Table Waste Silk to 19th Aug., 


tinsel 


























Season 189298. 1891-92. 
Preven. Piowtae 
Waste Silk ... 44750 277 
Pierced Cocoons = = 
4,750 27 750 
Settlements and Divect } "1eUihs renee. reyen, 
Export from rst July it 700: 800 
Stocie, 19th August 10,100 8,300 8,850 
Available supplies todate 11,200 9,550 


quote:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/102; Docu- 
ments, 2/10; 6m/s. Credits, 2/11; Documents, 
2/11; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $713 4mn/s. U.S. 
$72; Paris, 4m/s. ics. 3.70; 6m/s. nominal, 








Estimated Silk Stock, roth Aug., 1892 :-— 




















Raw. ricuts. 
Hanks 1,380 
Filatures D sh190 
Re-reeis 35350 
Kakeda .. 495 60 
Osnu 205 | Sundries... 120 
Yaysaam Kinds... — 

‘Total piculs ...... 4,650! Total piculs ... 10,100 

TEA. 


Settlements continue on a moderate scale, but 
quality is falling off as the season advances. Rates 
are fairly well maintained, Total shipments to 
date are about 21,000,000lb. 

rem ricut, 
$32 to 33, 
29 to 31 
25 to 27 
22 to 24 
19 to 21 
17 to 18 
14 to 16, 
12 tog 


Choicest . 















Good Common . 
Common .. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has not varied much, but remains 


very low. 















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand aio 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight - 2/i0b 
Pri ? si + 2/108 
2 
3.62 
On Paris—Private 4 months’ sight 3.78 
On Hongkong—Bank sight . 24°), dis, 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days? . 28°), die. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight + 73, 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight + 73t 
On America—Bank Bills on demand . OB 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight : 708 
On America—Private 4 months? sight... 714 
Silver 37k 











BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, | 


M ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 

will be happy to receive and accommo. 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 


Trrms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracur ann Poronat, 


tf. 





TH! above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orrrc 
Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukij’ 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. Burrerrretp 
AND Swirk, 


February 27th, 1892. 





Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 





qy. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PEBSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin Samvet Bixen,in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—'*I ordered thedragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Inf 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an exe 
Plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing w 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all infammatio 

Ma. J.T. Cooren, in his account of his extraordinary travelg 
in China, published in 1871, says—CT had with me » quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and mathin 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fow 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at lact a te 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock wis 
the small remaining “stock. 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. ‘May 1st, 2890. 

















and ulcerations 
erations, et 

















‘AwaROED Goun MEDAL L'P@OL INTERN'L ExHIBrTION, 1888, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGEDS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 

‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendishy 


IN ALL USUAL sizes, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Zatablished a Quarter of « Century. 





























Exchange is maintained at a | 
compared with the value of silver i 


Digitized by 





TRADE MARK. 
May 14th, 1892. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 
{CONDENSED MILK 


GUARANTEED 


Best QuALITY, Best VALUE. 


Original from 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 





STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief 

ful Economy of Fuel. 











2) First class Worlkmanship- 
3, Moderate Prices. : 
3 Caste obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
5. Quickness in eaising steam. 
&. Thich vafes of speed guaranteed. 
Absence of noise and vibration. 
re build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of go tons and 
upwa ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
Sve. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H,P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
dimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded Kirst Prize. by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1390, ia competition o en to all makers. 

VMustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WoRKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
vow noN OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 728, 1893. Vy. 























YARRO 


W'S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





MATURED 


OLD 











The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of 


highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA! 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, an! Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Gatarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes. 

Go IMAULT & CO., Paris, Sold by all (hemists. 

























GRIMAULT'S 


Matieo Capsules 


AND INJECTION 





owned Physicians prescribe Grimault’s 
atico as the mot active and at the same time 
most 1 the treatment 
of Aciite and 
unlike Goya 
poaucia 


maTiCo 1 c 
‘AND 
MATICO CAPSULES in tho mre chronic cases 












JECTION is used in recent 








GRIMAULT & Co., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 
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Exquisite blending 

that they may faily’ claim the ver 

Pronounce them unigue and unrivalled. 
Fe mi 

softness on the palate.—' 

‘whieh are more or less domi 





BOS 


Vhiskies are remarkable for their 88 a 
SSA very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
inated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
"1.08 ds sold in square schite bottles, labelled and caprided. the quality being notified by @ email label on each bile, 
‘he Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the © 
exteniing nearly over the present century, 
fally complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B O S- 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


iN 
| PEASE, SON, & CO., 


p English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 


“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
‘Native Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The utters BOS are the Name, Brand, and 
SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Registered Trade Mark of this Matchless 


*** Gold Capsule. 
** Blue - 


*QGreen ,, 


possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
rat place ‘among high-class stimulants, Clever judges 


«delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
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BIRTH 
On Thursday, August 25th, at Nikkd, the wife of Dr. 
L, Busse, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 
On the 2gth August, at 43, Bluff, Druwmonp AnpeR- 
SON. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Couwr Iro’s father is seriously ill. 


Count Iro, removed to his official residence 
at Nagatacho on the 21st inst. 





H.LH. Princess Fuan, who is staying at Mi- 
yanoshita, is expected to return to Tokyo about 
the rst prox. 

Two small steamers have been lost in Japanese 
waters, the one by fire. the other by striking on 
a sunken rock. . 

Mr. Tsvyt, Vice-Minister for Education, who 
had been staying at Ikao for some time, returned 
to the capital on the 22nd inst. 








Tue 15th of September being the Birthday of 
the King of Korea, a congratulatory entertain- 
ment will be given at the Korean Legation. 


A creat general assembly of the Tokyo Asso- 
ciation of Medical men will take place during 
the three days commencing on the 1st prox. 


Ture Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu have returned to Tokyo from Numa- 
dzu, where they had been staying for some time. 


Important changes have been effected in the 


#] parily damaged 





personnel of Local Governors. The Chief Pub- 
lie Procurator, the Chief Judge of the-Sypreme 
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Court, and the Vice-Minister of Justice have 
resigned. 


Mr. Naxayima, ex-President of the House of 
Representatives, and Mrs, Nakajima, have left 
Yokohama on an excursion through Hokkaido. 


A TELEGRAM has been received from Hakodate 


/stating that Viscount Hijikata, Minister for the 


Imperial Household, arrived there on the 22nd 
inst. 


° es 
TeecrapHic intelligence from Akita dated 


the 23rd inst. announces that the Prefecture has 
been visited by a heavy rainfall, and that the 


rivers have overflowed. 
8 


Mr. Haruxt Yosuraxt, Chief Procurator of 
the Hiroshima Court of Appeal, was promoted 
on the 22nd inst. to be Chief Procurator of the 
Supreme Court. 


A Fixe broke out on the 16th inst, at 7.30 p.m. 
in a house at Asakuracho, Kochi, destroying 
22 dwellings and 2 godowns; 4 residences were 


A rire broke out on the 12th insta at 11 p.m., 
in a house at Komatsucho, Nomi-gun, Ishikawa 
Ken, destroying five dwellings, and partly da- 
maging two. Six men were injured. 


Mr. Ursumi, Governor of Kanagawa, is men- 
tioned as among the candidates to succeed Mr. 
Watanabe, Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, who 
it is said will shortly be appointed to another 
position. 


Count Satco, who left the capital on a politi- 
cal tour for the month, arrived at Kurosawajiri 
on the 20th inst., whence he proceeded to 
Hachinohe the followingday. The Count arrived 
at Sambongi on Monday. 





Durine a severe blow on the rgth inst. a fire 
occurred in a house at Tokiyama-mura, Kami- 
ishitsu-gun, Gifu Prefecture, and before the 
flames could be subdned 36 dwellings and 1 
temple were burned. No lives, however, were 
lost. 


Tur steamer Vokkaichi Maru (456 tons), 
says a telegram from Kobe, took fire on the 
morning of the 2rst inst. off the Kishimayeki in 
Kishu province, and was totally destroyed. The 
officers and crew of tie ship were rescued by 
the Hyogo Maru, and arrived at Kobe the same 
night. 


H.LH. tux Prince Imperrat returned from 
Kamakura to the capital on the 23rd inst., arriv- 
ing at the Shimbashi Railway Siation at 10.05 
a.m., where His Highness was received by Their 
Imperial Highnesses Princes Kanin and Kuni, 
Prince Tokugawa, and Mr. Hanabusa, Vice- 
Minister, and many other officials of the Imperial 
Household. 


Mr. Omori, Chief Commissioner of the Bureau 
for the Management of Prefectures in the 
Home Department, who was despatched to 
inquire into the sufferings in the inundated dis- 
trict of the Sanin provinces, returned to the capi- 
tal on the rgth inst. He has reported fully the 
results of his mission to Count Inouye, Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 








Tue Estimates of the Educational Department 
for the coming fiscal year are as under:—De- 
patment proper, yen 150,300; expenditure for 
the investigation of questions relating to the 
prevention of earthquake disasters, yen 3,500; 
expenses for libraries in various Government 
Schools, yen 888,6c0; expenses of the Normal 
Schools throughout the Empire, yen 35,970; 
expenses for the repair of school buildings, yer 
361,450; and funds to begrantedin aid of various 
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technical schools, yen 30,000. The above is an 
increase of about yen 394,850 as compared with 
the previous year. 


Tue following alterations in Police Appoint- 
ment were made on the rgth inst. :—Messrs. 
N. Tatsuoka, Chief of Police in Shiga, to Saga ; 
K. Iwashita, Chief of Police in Fukushima, to 
Tochigi ; S. Suzuki, Chief of Police in Toyama, 
to Shiga; S. Tanaka, Chief of Police in Saga, 
to Miye ; K. Yoshimi, Chief of Police in Fuku 
shima, to Toyama; and K. Tanaka, Chief of 
Police in Tochigi, to Fukushima; Mr. S. Kado- 
oka, Chief of Police in Miye, has been placed 
on the Retired List. 











Tax foreign trade of Japan during July last 
amounted to yen 12,501,512.910 in value, of 
which yen 6,903,322.480 represenied exports, 
and yen 5,598,327.690 imports. The above is 
an excess of yen 1,805,132.050 in sales. The 
amounts of Custom Duties collected at various 
ports during the month were as follow :— 
Yokohama, yen 233,641.246; Kobe, yen 
149,401.682 ; Osaka, yen 12,227.535; Naga- 
saki, yer 14,866.431 ; Hakodate, yen 1,094.682 ; 
and other ports, yea 2,164.259: total yen 
413,395-835- 


We regret to learn of the death of Mr, Fujita 
Mokichi, a distinguished Kaishin-to parliament- 
ary representative for the fourth district of Tokyo, 
which event took place in the capital onthe 
rgth inst. at 6.55 p.m. while in the 41st year of 
hisage. The deceased was a native of Saiki in 
the province of Bungo, Oita Prefecture, After 
graduating at Mr. Fukuzawa’s institution, he 
became chief editor of the Hochi Shimbun in 
1875. He had been for a long time a member 
of the Tokyo City Assembly representing Ni- 
hombashi. In 1888 he proceeded on a tour 
through Europe, and on his return, the follow- 
ing year, he was elected a member of the Honse 
of Representatives. The Funeral will take 
place on the 28th inst, at 3 p.m. the place of in- 
terment being the Honganji Temple, Asakusa. 


Tuere has been a good movement in the Im- 
port trade, both for spot and arrival, the sales 
of Yarns amounting to 1,509 bales English and 
20 Bombays, an extensive assortment of Piece- 
goods having also been taken. In many cases 
holders refused to part at recent rates, but 
for Grey Shirtings concessions on current 
quotations were made. Woollens were bought 
in fair quantities, including 10,000 pairs Blan- 
kets. Crop reports are excellent, and buyers 
look forward to a good autumn trade. The 
Metal market is much as last reporied, namely, 
very dull; Wire Nails, however, continue in 
good request. There is a good demand for 
Kerosene, and stocks are being rapidly reduced. 
Holders are firm, however, and, given no fresh 
arrivals for the next week or two, values must 
harden, The demand for Sugar has continued, 
and certain classes of Browns are about cleared 
off. Whites are also in fair demand, and prices 
for all kinds are steady and firm. There has 
been a large business in Silk—z,287 piculs, 
and prices have advanced daily till the figures 
are now about $200 per pical higher than those 
paid in August last year. Exchange, of course 
is lower, but making allowance for this the dif- 
ference is remarkable. There is nothing to in- 
dicate any fall in values, indeed good chops 
are more likely to be higher than not a mouth 
hence. Small business in Waste Silk, and ar- 
rivals coming in freely the stock has further 
accumulated. Holders appear content to wait, 
but nothing from consuming quarters indicates 
that much business is likely to ensue at present 
prices. No change in the Tea trade. Exchange 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE LEADERS OF THE NATIONAL UNION. 
Tur movements of Count Saigo and Viscount 
Shinagawa, who staried a few days ago on a 
political tour, are reported with evident interest 
by the Vernacular press. A telegram from 
Osaka, dated 7.40 a.m. on the 2oth instant, 
announces that Viscount Shinagawa had just 
set oat for Kobe attended by twenty or thirty 
persons. Another telegram despatched from 
Hanamaki, in Rikuchu, on the evening of the 
rgth instant, says that Count Saigo and his 
friends held a political meeting that day at 2 
p.m. in the theatre. An audience of over 
fifteen hundred assembled—such a meeting, the 
telegram adds—as had never before been seen 
in the town—and was addressed by Messrs. 
Furusho Yoshikado, Ooka Ikuzo, Kamura Jun, 
Yamana Jiro, and Arai Go. Count Saigo him- 
self does not appear to have spoken, He is not 
addicted to oratorical efforts, and will probably 
confine himself, throughout the tour, to organi- 
zation and encouragement. 

ae 

The News Agency has a good deal to say 
about the National Union, Partly owing to 
people’s perplexity on the subject, partly out of 
a desire to injure the association, rumours un- 
favourable to its reputaion and prospects have 
been circulated. It was said to be the nucleus 
of a great political party ; to be the creation of 
the Matsukata Cabinet; to be supported by 
Government money ; to be opposed to the new 
Cabinet, and so forth. All these allegations the 
News Agency stoutly denies, though how there 
can be any doubt about the political character of 
the Kokumin Kyokat we fail to perceive. How- 
ever, itis not to this point thatthe News Agency 
chiefly addresses itself, but rather to the pretence 
that the Union serves any particular Cabinet or 
receives any pecuniary aid from the Government. 
It did not support the Matsukata Cabinet and 
it does not oppose the Ito Cabinet. Measures 
not men are the objecis of its approval or con- 
demnation, It claims absolate independence 
in a pecuniary and a political sense alike, and 
declares that, without regard to public praise or 
ceusure, it will pursue the impartial programme 
mapped out by its leaders from the outset. 





THE PORTUGUESE COMMUNITY, 
Ir is stated that the Portuguese Community in 
Yokohama have addressed to the Governor of 
Macao a memorial charging Mr. Loureiro, late- 
ly Consul-General and Chargé d’Affaires for 
Portugal in Tokyo, with having left his post in 
Japan without making proper provision for the 
judicial control of his nationals after his de- 
parture. The memorialists pray that Mr. 
Loureiro’s conduct be officially investigated. 
It would seem that Mr. Loureiro’s nationals 
in this country are determined to fix the blame 
of their misfortunes on his head by some means 
or other, How the much abused could 
have effected the arrangements they desire, we 
fail to perceive. His own post was abolished 
in the fall of r8gr, and he remained here until 
June 1892, vainly awaiting some instructions of 
a practical character from his Government. 
Finally he was ordered to hand over the archives 
of the Portuguese Legation to the Legation of 
France “ for safe keeping,” and to proceed him- 
self to Macao. He had no choice, as we under- 
stand, but to comply with these directions, and 
certainly he had no authority to invest anyone 
with judicial competence in his place. What the 
steps may be which he failed to take, we are 
unable to guess. Do the Portuguese residents 
really imagine that it rested with him, of his 
own authority, to invest some one with compe- 
tence to exercise jurisdiction over his nationals ? 


ele 
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An interesting phase of the action said to 
have been taken by the Portuguese Community, 
is its bearing upon the arguments hitherto 
advanced with so much assurance by the 
critics of the Japaneae Government's procedure. 
The uniform contention of these persons has 
been that Mr, Loureiro’s removal did not, to any 
appreciable degree, affect the efficiency of the 


man 
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arrangements in force for exercising jurisdiction 
over Portuguese subjecis in Japan. But if that 
contention be correct, how does it happen that 
Mr. Loureiro’s alleged failure to provide a sub- 
stitute for the judicial functions exercised by 
himself, is now declared to be the cause of the 
transfer of the Portuguese residents to Japanese 
jurisdiction? The accusation advanced by Mr. 
Lonreiro’s nationals, and the charges hitherto pre- 
ferred against the Japanese Governmentare en- 
tirely irreconcilable. Lf, as has been declared in 
the plainest terms over and over again, the Portu- 
guese Vice-Consuls in Japan remained perfectly 
competent to discharge judicial functions after 
Mr. Loureiro’s withdrawal, how can it be pos- 
sibly pretended now that Mr. Loureiro went 
away without making any proper provision for 
the discharge of such functions after his depar- 
ture, and that to his neglect is attributable the 
transfer of his nationals to Japanese jurisdiction? 
Such pleasant little dilemmas are always to be 
dreaded by persons who commit themselves to 
propositions based on ignorance and maintained 
without reference to truth, 





DEATH OF MR. FUJITA MOKICHI. 
Tue death is announced of a distinguished 
Kaitshin-lo politician, Mr. Fujita Mokichi. For- 
merly joint editor with Mr, Yano Fumio of the 
Hochi Shimbun, Mr. Fujita was regarded as a 
man of exceptional literary ability, and his name 
was always included among those of the ten 
leaders of the Kaishin-to. Three years ago he 
took @ trip to Europe, and on his return offered 
himself as parliamentary candidate for the 
Fourth Electoral Division of Tokyo. He was 
returned by a considerable majority, and similar 
success attended his candidature for the same 
District in the general elections of February last. 
He expired on the rgth instant, but the news- 
papers, in mentioning his death, say nothing as 
to the malady that carried him off. Mr. Fujita 
must have been a young man—forty-two or 
forty-three at most—and his untimely decease 
will of course be a serious loss to his Party. 
He did not specially distinguish himself as a 
speaker in the House of Representatives. It is 
very frequently the case, we believe, than men 
who are ready with their pen do not succeed as 
orators. 








BANK INTEREST. 


Tur Fi Shimpo has a note, founded on a re- 
port of the Bank Inspecting Bureau attached to 
the Department of Finance, referring to the rate 
of interest realised by 102 Japanese banks 
during the months of April, May, and June: of 
this year, as compared with that realised during 
the same period last year. To give an idea of 
prevailing rates we quote the figures given by 
the ¥y7 for the month of April:—The highest 
interest charged for money but was 13} per cent. 
and the lowest 8.6 per cent. this year as against 
14.3 per cent. aud 9.2 per cent. last year. The 
highest interest paid to depositors this year was 
5.4 percent. and the lowest 3 per cent. against 
§.7 per cent. and 3.1 percent. last year. From 
these figures the #7 concludes that money is 
plentiful and in a liquid condition. The report 
quoted further states that the places in’ the 
whole of Japan which pay the highest interest 
for borrowed money are Niigata, Nagano, Iwate, 
Awomori, and Yamagata in the East and North, 
and Fukuoka, Oita, Saga, and Miyazaki in the 
South. 


LOCAL GOVERNORS. 


Tue bolt has fallen among the local Governors. 
No less than four of them have been placed on 
the Retired List ; namely, Mr. Kabayama Suke. 
take, Governor of Saga; Mr. Watanabe K yoshi 
Governor of Fukushima; Mr. Hirose Shinichi, 
Governor of Akita; and Mr. Moriyama Shigeru, 
Governor of Toyama, ‘These, with Mr. Yasu- 
da, Governor of Fukuoka, whose retirement was 
announced some days ago, constitute the prin- 
cipal figures among the Governors against whom 
charges of interfering in the general elections 
were brought by the Opposition. Count Inouye, 
immediately on assuming the portfolio of Home 
Affairs, seems to have taken the matter up and 














O08 


cle minutely the accusations preferred 


e 





against the Governors, the result being the very 
drastic action represented by the above gazette. 
To be placed on the Retired List means not 
only loss of office, but also total loss of salary. 
It differs from final dismissal only in the fact 
that the officials whose names are borne on the 
List remain eligible for re-appointment. 


* 
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This very unequivocal step must of necessity 
be interpreted to mean that in the judgment of 
the present Cabinet justification exists for the 
Opposition’s charges of undue official inter- 
ference in the elections of last spring. Of course 
there cannot be any doubt that the conduct of 
the local officials was greatly exaggerated by 
the Opposition. The speech made by Mr. 
Tatekawa Umpei on the memorable day when 
the proposal to memorialize the ‘Throne was 
under discussion, betrayed an amount of pre- 
judice and credulity which plainly indicated 
that he and his celleagues were determined to 
patch together a case out of any materials how- 
ever questionable. Still there is no smoke with- 
out fire, and it was impossible to conceive that 
so much agitation could have been fomented 
unless some grounds for it existed. Local offi- 
cials undoubtedly interested themselves in the 
elections, and within limits they assuredly had 
a perfect right to do so. But the question that 
suggests itself as particularly pertinent is whe- 
ther they exceeded their instructions, There 
are certain instructions which every conscien- 
tious and honorable official should decline to 
observe. We cannot suppose for a moment 
that any such instructions were issued by 
the late Cabinet. The necessary inference is 
that the condemned Governors exceeded 
their instructions, and on that hypothesis their 
punishment by the present Cabinel reflects unfa- 
vourably on the indulgence of its predecessor. 
Without entering into these details, however, the 
broad principle asserts itself that every Governor 
of a Prefecture most contrive to administer the 
affairs of his district in such a manner as to 
avoid creating strong discontent and_ seri- 
ous friction. In this prime desideratum of good 
administration the discredited Governors appear 
to have failed signally. Their condemnation 
will be welcomed with acclamation by the Op- 
position, and will be regarded, we should hope, 
as an evidence that the present Cabinet means 
to rule constitutionally or give up altogether the 
idea of ruling. 





* ~ * 

‘The removal of the above four Governors, and 
other changes previously announced, entail a 
considerable number of new appointments. 
They are as follow :— 

To be Governor of Saga Prefecture, Mr. Nagamine 

Yakichi, hitherto Governor of Miyagi Prefecture 

‘To be Governor of Miyagi Prefecture, Mr. Hagiwara 
Hirochika, hitherto Secretary of Tottori Prefecture. 

To be Governor of Fukushima Prefecture, Mr. 
Kusaka Yoshio, formerly Governor of Nagasaki 

‘To be Governor of Akita Prefecture, Mr. Hirayama 
Yasahiko. 

To be Governor of Yoyama Prefecture, Mr, J oku- 
hisa I'sunenori, hitherto Secretary of Hyogo Pre- 
fecture. 

‘To be Governor of Shizuoka Prefecture, Mr. Koma. 
tsubara Yeitaro, President of the Criminal Law 
Bureau. 

To be Governor of Aichi Prefecture, Mr. Tokito 
Tamemoto, hitherto Governor of Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture, 

We have little knowledge of any of these 
gentlemen except Mr. Kusaka Yoshio, who is 
certainly one of the ablest among rising officials. 
Fukushima is very fortunate to come under the 
administration of a man so competent and con- 
scientious. 





* 
ae 


In reporting the various changes in the person- 
nel of local Governors, the Nippon says that the 
step is obviously a punishment for official inter- 
ference in the last general elections. It strongly 
approves of the dismissal of four Governors, and 
says that Count Inouye’s action is commendable 
in that he has removed these Governors as well 
as several superintendents of police. It is only 
just to inflict the severer punishment on those 
higher in authority. Our contemporary also 
praises Count Inouye’s choice of Mr. Hirayama, 


Bs r of Akita. ‘i 
My feist imigelLl of Akita. If he will take some 
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more members of the Diet, no one will disap- 
prove: nay, everybody will applaud, and the 
policy of the Government can easily be carried 
out. But the Wippon wishes to know what 
Count Inouye intends to do with the Governors 
of Kumamoto, Gifu, and so forth. They can- 
not be left as they are. It is rumoured that 
Count Inouye sent for Mr. Yamada Kinosuke, 
Barrister, M.P., and offered him a post, but he 
refused to accept it. Again it is reported that 
the new Cabinet intends to punish not only the 
Governors who interfered in the last elections, 
but also any other local officials who have made 
themselves obnoxious to the people, The num- 
ber of changes immediately contemplated are 
some 17 or 18, and Mr. Kosaki, Governor of 
Gifu is on the list. 





MR. WATANABE KOKI AND THE RYOMO RAILWAY 
i COMPANY. 

Somz weeks ago there were rumours that certain 
prominent shareholders of the Ryomo Railway 
Company had expressed their intention of amal- 
gamating it with the Japan Railway Company, 
owing to financial difficulties. After much 
discussion the proposition was defeated, and the 
Company remained independent. Then the 
election of a Director was made, and Mr. Wa- 
tanabe Koki, M.P., who has not much interest 
in railway affairs, was suddenly installed in the 
chair, It seemed rather strange that he should 
be chosen. But now report says that a good 
reason existed for the selection. A majority of 
the shareholders hope to complete the Joyetsu 
Railway at once by his aid. Atpresent the Ryo- 
mo Railway Company is not favourably situated : 
its lines serve as branches of those of the Japan 
Railway Company, and it is consequently placed 
in a position of dependence on the latter. Ptos- 
perity cannot be secured under such circum- 
stances. Now, in the newly proposed system of 
railways, the Joyetsu road is to be constructed so 
as to join with the main line at Niigata. If that 
project were carried out, both the passengers 
and the goods of the Joyetsu line would pass 
over the lines of the Ryomo Railway Company, 
and itis, therefore, greatly in the latter's inte- 
rests that the Joyetsu road be built speedily. 
Mr. Watanabe warmly supported the idea of 
constructing it when the question came upon the 
fapis some years ago, and as he is supposed to 
have close relations with the Government, it was 
hoped that he might influence the latter favour- 
ably were he elected Direcior of the Ryomo 
Railway Company. This is the Kofkaz’s story. 
We reproduce it tor what it may be worth. 





THE GLADSTONIAN CABINET. 
Tuz intelligence that Mr, Gladstone has formed 
a new Ministry, has led many of the vernacular 
journals to publish leading articles about Eng- 
lish politics. Among their comments some are 
worth quoting. The Kokumin Shimbun gives 
a short history of the general election and its 
results, and the fall of ihe Salisbury Ministry. 
“Now the Liberals are in power,” it says, “Mr. 
Gladstone most introduce his Home Rule Bill, 
in order to keep the Irish members under his 
banner and to fulfil his promises to his con- 
stituents. But what will be the probable result ? 
He has a majority of 40 only; so the Bill may 
pass the House of Commons with difficulty, but 
the House of Lords, which is known to consist 
chiefly of Conservatives, will be sure to reject it, 
Will be then venture to create new peers for the 
purpose of controlling the Upper House, as was 
done in the case of the Reform Bill? Were 
popular opinion strongly in favour of the Bill, 
and were it carried by alarge majority in the 
Lower House, he might adopt such an extreme 
measure. But his majority in the House is not 
more than seven per cent. of the whole number ; 
and the bnik of the upper and middle classes in 
England are opposed to the Bill. We may pro- 
dict, therefore, that the Bill will be rejected, and 
that Mr. Gladstone will be obliged to dissolve 
Parliament. Will he then return again with an 
increased majorify? That is very doubtful in- 
deed. At any moment there may arise some 
disagreement between the Liberals and the Irish 
members, or among the Liberals themselves, as 
some of the latter have already expressed their 
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desire to give to the Labour Question prece- 
dence over the Home Rule Bill.” In conclusion 
the Kokumin remarks that the English cha- 
racteristics are self-complacency, seli-seeking, 
and hero-worship. By granting Home Rule to 
Ireland the two former sentiments would be 
wounded. But Mr. Gladstone owes his majority 
to the third characteristic. Therefore were Mr. 
Gladstone to die or to quit the political arena, 
the career of Home Rule would be at an end. 


a7 

The Nichi Nicht Shimbun congratulates 
England on the accession of Mr. Gladstone, 
and says that the Grand Old Maan is still full of 
spirit, but that his victory was not altogether 
satisfactory, for the people had simply become 
tired of the Ministry, and only desired to see a 
new Cabinet. They did not return Mr. Glad- 
stone in order to pass the Home Rule Bill. In 
point of fact the majority of the nation shrink 
from anything tending to weaken the founda- 
tions of Imperial unity, and Mr. Gladstone, did 
he consult the wishes of the English nation, 
should shape his policy in accordance with that 
feeling. But if he did so, he would lose the 
support of all the Irish members. 
Nichi cannot help sympathizing with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s troubles in his great old age of over So. 
The men who were once his warmest political 
friends, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, are now strongly opposod to his 
Home Rule Bill, and Sir Charles Dilke has not 
yet lived down his disgrace sufficieutly to be a 
valuable supporter. The loss of these three coad- 
jutors is very serious, nor can any one acquainted 
with English politics doubt that Mr, Gladstone 
is acting against the popular tide. His indomit- 
able spirit and his wonderful prestige have 
brought him back to office, and the fourth 











Gladstonian Cabinet is now formed, but to 
maintain his position for any length of time will 
be more than even his strength can achieve. 
a 

The Fiyu has a short note on the same sub- 
ject. “The Liberals” it says, ‘‘ having obtained 
a majority of 40, a vote of want of confidence 
was at once carried, and Lord Salisbury, Prime 
Minister of the Conservative Party, went to 
Osborne the following day, and placed the re- 
signation of his Cabinet in Her Majesty’s hands. 
The Queen thereupon sent for Mr. Gladstone and 
commanded him to form a new Cabinet, After 
consultation with his followers, he himself became 
Premier and Lord Rosebery took the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. How superior are the minds of 
English statesmen, and how easily Cabinet 
changes are effected. In such procedure the 
beauty of a constitutional government is real- 
ised. Who then will venture to say that Party 
Cabinets are impracticable? We have a good 
example before our eyes!” Excellent, but 
superficial Fiyu, have we not also the example 
of your precipitancy to show how little fitied 
your country is for the exotic system which 
you advocate? 





TREATY REVISION COMMITTEE. 

Some months ago, as our readers doubtless re- 
member, a number of statesmen were appoint- 
ed to form a Committee for investigating the 
subject of Treaty Revision. They only held a 
few meetings, however, and the public heard 
little of their proceedinys. The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun now states that since Counts Kuroda, 
Ito, Yamagata, and Inouye are in office and Mr. 
Mutsu is Minister for Foreign Affairs, there will 
be no need for a Committee. Our contempo- 
rary adduces, as additional evidence of the 
truth of this view, the probability that a man of 
Mr. Matsu’s great ability will prefer to achieve 
the difficult task of his own unaided strength. 
On the other hand, the ‘‘ Chuo Dempo-sha,” a 
news agency, reports that though Mr. Mutsu 
has become Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
though it is rumoured that Viscount Eno- 
moto’s qualification to be a member of the 
Committee has thus become de facéo invalid, 
such is not the case. In his capacity of Min 
ster of State, Mr. Mutsu may of course be 
present at the Committee's meetings, but since 
Viscount Enomoto was specially oppointed a 
m e of the Committee, he remains a mem- 
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ber until his services are specially dispensed 
with by an Imperial Rescript. It is further ru- 
moured, however, that in a few days Mr. Mutsu 
will be nominated in lieu of Viscount Enomoto, 
and that the meetings of the Committee will be 
resumed. Which of these two accounts is true, 
the F/yu, from which we quote, does not pre- 
tend to determine, but for our own part we see 
no probability of Viscount Enomoto’s remaining 
on the Committee. 





A SCHOLASTIC SCANDAL. 

A species of novelette appears in the Voméuri 
Shimbun. It opens in the poetical style usually 
adopted by Japanese writers of works of fiction, 
but when we read on we find that the purpose 
of the story is not to deal with fiction but to set 
forth facts. Very painful facts they are, too. 
The scene is laid in a school in Tokyo. There 
isno mistaking the school, though its name is 
not given. Neither is there any difficulty in 
identifying the male characters of the tale. 
They too appear under disguised appellations, 
but the disguise is so cleverly devised that a 
misconception is out of the question, The 
story turns upon that old, old pivot, woman. 
One of the students was a girl so beautiful that 
the youths of the neighbourhood used to wait in 
the street in order to catch a glimpse of her as 
she passed on her daily way homeward. This 
lovely girl, we read, fell a victim to the wiles of 
a foreign teacher. Apparently she returned his 
affection. Discovery came, and she was ex- 
pelled. But the foreigner who had wrought 
her ruin remained, indisturbed, at his post. 
The other students naturally rebelled against 
this partiality. They did not see why the gir 
alone should suffer and the man go scot-free, 
But the Principal turned a deaf ear to their 
remonstrances, and then, forfeiting their con- 
fidence, begun to be himself watched, with the 
result that his own conduct towards another 
student furnished grounds for more than sus- 
picion. Such is the tale. It appeared several 
days backs in the columns of the Yomiuri and 
it remains to this moment unnoticed, If it be 
untrue—which is highly probable—some step 
should surely be taken to contradict it, and to 
punish the publisher of the scandal. The 
nationality of the foreigner is given. His name 
also may be said to be given, for though 
changed into two Japanese words, it remains 
pertectly recognisable. 





THE LAST ISSUE OF CONSOLIDATED BONDS. 
Tue applications for the last issue of Consoli- 
dated five-per-cent Bonds aggregated 5,776,450 
yen. The amount of Bonds to be issued was 
originally fixed at three million yen, but after the 
applications had been received, it was announced 
that another million yen worth would be issued. 
Of the applications, no less than 3,894,750 yen 
were put in at prices above par; the remaining 
1,881,700 yen being at par. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the lucky applicants who obtain 
the Consols at their face value only get 115.250 
yen worth alogether between them. Looking 
at these figures, we can scarcely wonder that 
that the Treasury increased the issue at the 
eleventh hour. 
THE TOKYO RICE EXCHANGE. 

We explained recently that a compromise bad 
been effected in connection with the trouble on 
the Tokyo Rice Exchange, and that after the 
sellers and buyers had been brought as near as 
possible to each other by means of mediators, 
the officials of the Exchange had finally cut the 
Gordian knot by making themselves responsible 
for the irreducible difference. We also stated 
that the difference amounted to a sum of six 
thousand yen only, and we expressed surprise 
that so paltry asum should have involved such a 
fracas. But it appears that the figures which 
we quoted from the vernacular press were erro- 
neous, and that the difference really aggregated 
64,493 yen. This large sum the officials of the 
Exchange undertook to pay, and, in consequence 
of their undertaking, the Exchange was re- 
opened. But how was the payment to be effected? 
There appears to have been some difficulty in 
s@yiling this @eint, for not until last Saturday 
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was the account closed, the money being paid 
out of the Reserve Fund of the Exchange. This 
Reserve Fund is accumulated by levying a per- 
centage on the commissions received by the 
brokers of the Exchange, and is apparently held 
as a provision against exceptional emergencies. 
Much discussion occurred as to the propriety of 
applying tt to the recent dilemma, The sellers 
of the rice—re. the debtors—were of course, 
willing enough, but the buyers, the creditors, 
having themselves borne their part in amassing 
the fund, felt not unnaturally that the money 
due to them was, after all, about to be paid to 
them out of their own pockets. However, 
everybody seems to have been anxious for a 
peaceful settlement, and so the matter was ar- 
ranged in that way on Saturday. 

A CIRCUS IN FORMOSA. 
AccoRDING to a correspondent of the Amoy 
Gazette, circus business in Formosa is neither 
pleasant or profitable :—The weather over here 
seems to be getting hotter and hotter, and there 
is no cessation of it. Woodyear's Circus has 
of late been absorbing considerable interest 
amongst the Chinese, and the poor people have 
suffered from the rowdy roughs of Banca, who 
came down and forced their way into the tent. 
To prevent this occurring again a fence was pat 
up, but the roughs broke this down; a still 
stronger one was put up and the roughs finding 
this too much for them, threw showers of stones 
over the topintothe tent. Mr. Fernandez received 
astone in his mouth, and two of the others 
received several on their legs. The Band 
(it was always the funniest thing in the 
show) is now composed of one instrument, 
namely, a hand organ lent by one of our local 
gentlemen, I have not heard much news (con- 
tinues the correspondent) about the savages 
lately, as I have not been up to Twatutia for 
some time, but I believe the fighting is going 
on as merrily as possible. If it isn’t it is not 
the savages’ fault, as they love fighting. A curi- 
ous story is reported which may be doubted by 
many. The Chinese were storming a village 
and were just getting the worst of it, when the 
savage leader suddenly appeared with his flag 
or token of truce ; when confronted he said he 
could not go on fighting unless the Chinese 
sold or lent him some more gunpowder as theirs 
was all finished. I leave you to guess what the 
result was, for 1 do not know, 





EXHIBITION OF LACQUER. 


Ir is announced that from the 19th of September 
to the gth of October an exhibition of lacquer 
manufactures will be held, ander the anspices 
of the Shrkko Kyogt-kat (Lacquer Manufac- 
turers Competitive ‘Tnion), at the Nishi-hon- 
gwanji, Tsukiji, Sancho-me, Tokyo. All kinds 
of lacquered article will be exhibited, as well as 
decorative designs for workersin lacquer, the tools 
employed, and the materials as prepared for the 
various processes of the industry. Prizes are to be 
given, and purchases may be made, but no article 
is to be removed before the close of the Exhibi- 
tion. It seems rather remarkable that the Union 
should find itself in a position to organize such 
an affair just now. We should have thought 
that its energies were entirely devoted to pre- 
parations for the Chicago World’s Fair. 





THE “NORTH CHINA HERALD” ON JAPANESE 
POLITIC: 

Ir is pleasant to find the leading Shanghai 
journal writing in the following sympathetic 
spirit of Japanese politics, despite the constant 
sneering and contemptuous criticism which the 
same subject elicits from the majority of the 
foreign local newspapers in Japan :— 


It is not fair to treat these struggles in Tokyo as no 
more important than battles of kites and crows. We may 
think that Japanghas gone ahead too fast, and that the 
political situation is not inaptly illustrated by the vast rows 
of unfinished public buildings, with nobody working on 
them, that disfigure that city of magnificent distances, the 

resent capital of Japan. But it is better to go ahead’ too 
fast than not to go ahead at all; and throughout Japan is 
going ahead. he majority in the Diet wants to go faster 
than the Government thinks prudent, and it may be neces. 

















tative institutions suitable to an Oriental people only just 
rescued from feudalism. If mistakes have been made 
the process, they are excessively trivial as compared with 
the progress that has been made. The solidity of that 
progress strikes the visitor from China moce and more every 
visit he makes. Granted that the Japanese are naturally 
the most Occideatal of all Oriental peoples, the transforma~ 
tion that has been effected in less than thirty years is still 
bewildering. To no two men is this transformation more 
due than to Counts Ito and Inouye, and the numerous 
friends of Japan may well feel full confidence that the dif- 
Sculties of the present situativn will be satisfactorily sur- 
mounted with these two leaders in command. 

The Shanghai journal reminds us opportune- 
ly of something which seems to be persistently 
forgotten by Japan’s critics on this side of the 
water. The latter's one note is disparagement. 
They talk of the frequent changes of Cabinet, 
of the want of cohesion shown by political par- 
ties, of the obstructive attitude of the Diet and 
so forth, but they never recall the fact that Japan 
is grappling with the greatest problem of civiliz- 
ed government under circumstances of un- 
precedented novelty. If she succeeded in solv- 
ing it without friction, her success would be 
miraculous. That some friction is set up, must 
be considered inevitable, and certainly does not 
justify the unappreciative condemnation of 
certain writers. 











THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

Tur Bank of Japan held its semi-annual gene- 
ral meeting on Saturday last. Some 35 prin- 
cipal shareholders were present. Mr. Kawada, 
Director of the Bank, took the chair, and read 
the Report of the business during the first six 
months of the present year. The depressed 
state of the market caused the Bank much loss, 
and the Report showed that the profit during 
the half year had been 318,849.886 yen less 
than that during the preceding period. The 
following are principal items of the Report :-— 




















YEN. 
‘Total profit on business +1,305,841.544 
Purchase of land 22,000.000 
Expense of printing Notes 30,000.000 
Buildings and Repaiss ... 70,000.00 
Net Profit 183,141.54 
Dividend (at the tate of 15 per cent. 
per annum) 750,000,000 
Reserve Fund 150,000,000 
Rewards to officers and Su 
67,500.000 
Special Reserve 80,000.000 
New Building Expenditure 50,000,000 
Balance. 


86,341.544 
1,183,841.544 


SILK. 
Tur silk market in Yokohama says the Shogyo 
Shimpo, become it more and more active daily. 
On Friday last over 1,100 bales were sold, and 
on the following day Messrs. Walsh, Hall and 
Co. begun to purchase fine silk for the French 
market in considerable quantity. Among the 
of transactions concluded Uzen Uyoken silk 
was sold at $785, which is the highest price re- 
corded this year, Messrs. Siber and Brenn- 
wald also bought some Shinshu and Koshu 
silk of the best quality, and Messrs. Oto 
Reimers & Co. purchased some more Zaguri 
silk, According to what we have learned, the 
reason of the purchase of Zaguri is that 
machine-reeled silk being very scarce this 
year, Messrs. Otto Reimers & Co. foresee that 
Zaguri will soon appreciate. However this 
may be, the fact is that prices have risen 10 to 
20 yen, and there is little doubt that 800 yen 
will be reached ultimately. 





THE OFFICE OF CHIEF PUBLIC PROCURATOR. 


Mr. Haruxt Yosuiaxt has been appointed to 
the post of Chief Public Procurator vice Mr. 
Matsuoka Koki, whose resignation has been al- 
ready announced. Count Yamagata's policy is 
apparently to make a clean sweep of all the 
officials who were primarily responsible for the 
card-playing scandal. It is difficult to see what 
other course could be adopted. The result of 
the judicial investigation confirmed rather than 
weakened the opinion expressed by us at the 
time, namely, that the whole agitation was 





sary to pull it up for atime, but this should not destroy 
our interest in the great experiment that was begun with 


the promulgation of the present Con: rer is no 
7 


easy task to evolve and establish ina few y; . 
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eminently discreditable to those who fomented 
it, and that to arraign the Chief Judges of the 
6 (eck such a charge betrayed a singular 


absence of sobriety and common sense. It is 
quite true that in view of the strong efforts made 
by the Administration to check the vice of 
gambling—a vice to which the lower orders in 
Japan seem particularly prone—too much care 
cannot be exercised by officials themselves to 
avoid setting a bad example. From this point 
of view, the Judges who engaged in games 
of cards at restaurants with danseuses for 
audience, were undoubtedly most reprehen- 
sible. If they possessed no higher sense of 
the dignity of their position and the obliga- 
tions of their office, their continuance on the 
Bench could not conduce to public interest. 
Bat to organize an Administrative Court for the 
purpose of solemnly trying a number of Chief 
Judges on such a charge, the witnesses for the 
prosecution being keepers of machiai-jaya and 
dancing girls, was little short of a national dis- 
grace, and we doubt whether any one will be 
found to pity the discomfiture of the officials 
who were principally instrumental in pushing 
matters to such an extreme. Little wonder that 
Viscount Tanaka, who was Minister of Justice 
when the agitation—or shall we not call it the 
intrigue ?—began to assume serious dimensions, 
resigned his portfolio rather than be indirectly 
a party to proceedings of which an official so 
upright and sensible could not possibly approve, 
but which he nevertheless found himself unable 
tocheck. At the same time, it is to be hoped 
that if any of the Judges were really guilty of 
the conduct ascribed to them, they too will soon 
cease to preside in Courts of Law. They can- 
not, indeed, be removed from office without their 
own consent, but they must be well aware of 
the disgrace which they have brought on the 
Judiciary, and it is not in the nature of Japan- 
ese officials to cling to offices which they have 


dishonored. 
* 
oe 


Since writing the above we learn that Chief 
Judge Kojima Iken, President of the Supreme 
Court, has tendered his resignation, and that it 
has been accepted. It is also stated that Mr. 
Ito Miyoji will probably succeed Mr, Ozaki 
Saburo as President of the Law Bureau in tlte 
Cabinet. 





MR. TANAKA HEIHACHI’S CASE. 
Tue latest news concerning the fraudulent ap- 
propriation of the sum of 13,715 yen belonging 
to Mr. Tanaka Heihachi, is that Mr. Tanaka has 
agreed to acompromise, whereby he is to receive 
7,000 yen, and, out of consideration for the feel- 
ings of the Fukita family, with the members of 
which the Tanaka family has always been on in- 
timate terms of friendship, Mr. Tanaka has 
consented to take no legal proceedings against 
any of the persons who figured in the trans- 
action reported in these columns a few days 
ago. The conduct of Mr. Fukita Shiro was 
strongly condemned by the other members of 
the Fukita family, and since Shiro has hitherto 
shown no tendency to behave dishonestly, it is 
thought that he fell into the hands of sharpers 
and acted without duly weighing the probable 
consequences of his procedure. Opinion is de- 
vided on the case: some pronounce the whole 
transaction fraudulent; others assert that the 
Fukita family has a pecuniary claim on Mr. 
Tanaka and cite the compromise which the 
latter has accepted as a tacit acknowledgment 
of the validity of the claim. The case is of far 
too serious a kind to be hushed up in the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Tanaka. It is stated that 
the investigations already made disclose the fact 
that the plot was promoted by persons whose 
names have not yet been made public, Mr. 
Nozaki, the Public Procurator, has taken the 
case in hand, and we shall no doubt have the 
results of further investigations in due time. 
* bd * 

The comments of the ij7 on the case are 
worth quoting on account of their impracability. 
Asa rule the é/ is nothing if not practical, 
but the following observations verify the proverb 
that even a monkey sometimes falls from the 
jtree, The Tanaka affair, says the 7i//, should 
|bea lesson to us in four different ways. (1) 
| it pigpeste hat barristers should consult those 
aguikist WiorOthey are taking action in refer- 
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ence to the validity of the documents on which 
they rely. (2) It suggests that courts of justice 
should control the action of the bailiffs to whom 
they issue orders. (3) The object of levying 
a distraint on property being to secure the 
payment of money which otherwise would not 
be paid, a Court of Law, before serving an 
order for attachment, should take the trouble to 
ascertain whether the party against whom ac- 
tion is taken is able and willing to satisfy the 
claims. That for the sake of recovering 7,000 
yen, bailifis should be empowered to levy a 
distraint on the property of a company whose 
capital amounts to 10,000,000 yen, as in the 
case of the Yusen Kaisha last year, is a public 
scandal for which a remedy ought to be found. 
In this Tanaka case we have the reputation of 
the Director of a bank and one of the largest 
shareholders in a public company seriously 
damaged by a set of men who gave no guarantee 
tn the Court beyond the payment of 1,000 
yen security money. (4) The shares of the 
Tanko Tetsudo Kaisha fell seriously in con- 
sequence of the report that Mr. Tanaka was 
unable to satisfy his creditors, and the Tanaka 
Bank depositors were thrown into a state of 
alarm. Such consequences ought to be foreseen 
and provided for by the administrators of justice. 


a*s 

These objections to prevailing legal methods 
sound very plausible, but they are all based on 
one-sided considerations. Taking the suggestions 
in their order, it would be impossible in most cases 
to carry out the first without involving a client in 
serious loss. Any intimation beforehand of in- 
tended action would enable dishonest persons to 
conceal their property and evade their obligations. 
As to the second, we fail to see what effective 
control a court can exercise over a bailiff who 
receives authority to act on the strength of docu- 
ments which, as far as the courtis able to judge, 
are in perfect order. With regard to the third 
point, against what the 77/7 urges has to be 
placed the fact that laws are enacted to prevent 
dishonesty, and that it is impossible to preclude 
their occasionally becoming the source of un- 
pleasant consequences to the thoroughly honest. 
The law, as it now stands, is severe against the 
debtor, and hence, judging by long experience, 
we should say that it is severe on the right side. 
To relax its provisions because in a couple of 
cases persons well able to meet their liabilities 
have been inconvenienced by its application, 
world be short sighted policy. As to the last 
objection, it seems to us that the duties of a Court 
do not involve anything more than a scrupulous 
administration of the laws as they stand. The 
suggestion that before issuing an order Court 
officials should balance remote possibilities of 
good and evil consequences is singularly un- 
practical. The 7éji seems to us to have here 
indulged in the kind of theorising which it is 
usually persistent in condemning. No system is 
without its weak points, and a few inconvenient 
consequences, such as constitute the basis of the 
Fif’s criticism, are surely inadequate to neces- 
Sitate a radical reform. 

* - * 

We have omitted to mention one amusing 
phase of the case, The usurer, Adachi Jun, 
who supplied Mr. Fukita Shiro with the 1,000 
yen security money required by the Court, receiv- 
ed 600 yen asa reward, but when summoned 
before the Court to answer for the part he had 
taken in the shady transaction, he was so alarmed 
by his situation that he begged the Court to ac- 
cept the sum of 1,600 yen asa present and allow 
him thas to wash his hands of the whole affair. 





ELI PERKINS. 
Tax account of Japanese and Chinese women 
given by Eli Perkins is worth reproducing, such 
a long and courageous bow does he draw :— 
Yokohama, Japan, June 2, 1892.—| Special Correspon- 
dence.|—In complying with the invitation of the editor of 
the woman’s page to describe the present condition of 
woman in Japan and China, I will say reluctantly that there 
is no change in the status of woman in China. This is 
because the Buddhist religion teaches. that. woman should 
simply be a slave to her husband. The state uf woman is 
so low in China that a mother prays that she may have no 
female child he birth of a female child throws the 
whole family into the deepest grief. Not only is medicine 
given to kill the child, but when born it is often put out of 
the way, and a boy adopted inits place. The killing of a 
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girl baby e never punished. There is a 
Catholic ary foundling asylum in Canton with not 
aboy baby in it. Mothers bring their little girl babies 
and abandon them on the asylum steps. 

In Foochow I saw this sign on the banks of the Yuen- 
Fale river: 

DO NOT DROWN FEMALE INFANTS HERE.” 
is sign is read by 750,000 Foochowans, causing no 
blush and no comment. 

“Why is this ?” asics the loving American mother. 

It is because in all heathen countries woman and girls 
‘occupy low positions. The Chinese boy succeeds his 
fathec. He alone inherits his father’s property. It is the 
law and custom in China that a mother shall obey her 
eldest son, and when a Chinese girl marries she not only 
obeys her husband and son, but also her father-in-law. A 
Chinese father is allowed ‘to kill a child for disobedience, 
and he often does so, and no law ever convicts him, while 
custom honours him. If a child strikes his father and that 
father does not kill him on the spot, then the authorities 
will take that child and not only consign is to an ignomini- 
ous death, but to slow and awful torture. But if a boy 
should strike his mother, the father would look on with a 
sort of pride. 

‘The Chinese mother is not educated. Few of them can 
read. It is common for Chinamen to have two or three 
wives. When you go to his house you do not see his wife. 
She does not come to his table. She is a servant. 

A gentleman friend of mine was invited to a Chinese 
dinner in Shanghai. He was greeted by four Chinamen 
and what he thought to be their wives. “They were pretty, 
painted, and silly. They even begged presents of rings 
and breastvins from the guests—teased them for trinkets. 
The next day he spoke of meeting some Chinese gentlemen 
and their wives 

“ Wives!” exclaimed his triend. ‘No, they were not 
wives. They were playthings—polygamous wives, taken 
into their own families with the consent of the dewntro iden 
wife. Such Mormonism is customary among rich Chinese 
n Shanghai, Canton, and Hankow,and other large Chinese 

en 
there is no caste now in China except the caste caused 

all feet So every woman who pretends to respect- 
ability must deform her feet. The fashionable husband 
countenances this deformity because it makes his wife too 
helpless to walic *' and it keeps her out of mischief.” 

Tsaw a poor fashionable woman’s foot in the English 
hospital at Shanghai, When the doctor unwound it he 
found the ankle shriveled as thin as a chicken’s drumstick 
The skin was purple. She four tors were rolled under the 
foot, stunted and buried in the bottom of the foot—about 
the size of the second joint of a turicey—a chunk of with- 
ered fleshending in one poor, puny toe! That foot repre- 
sents the moral and intellectual status of the Chinese 
woman of 1892. 

Now compare with the sad state of the Chinese woman 
the evolution and advancement of the Japanese woman. 
Hier civilization, laneuage written characters, literature and 
religion came from China. ‘Thirty yeas avo Jayanese wo- 
men ranked with the Chinese women, The Mikado was 
worshipped unseen asa god. His wife was a myth. He was 
the sun in daily intercourse with Jehova. He only spoke to 
the Tycvon, the visible ruler, from behind a wall, while the 
Tycoon, priests, and nobles knelt to the floor. Then men 
wore queues and shaved theirheads. They worshipped Shin- 
to and Buddah and ate no animal food. Mothers shaved 
their children’s heads and their own eye brows, painted thei 
faces and rode horseback astride Mothers bathed naked 
with husband, children and the neighbours, parodoxical 
simplicity was everywhere. Servants (musumes) in the 
country went naked in the summer. “ Bashfulness,”” says 
Rousseau, “ came with civilzation.” ‘The Japanese that 
Commandore erry saw in 1354 when he landed at Yeddo 
were as innocent as Eve. They did not know what shame 
was, As sir Edwin Arnold says“ They were modest and 
yet immodest,” 

The women all greased their hair like gipseys. They all 
smoke, and when they get married degrade themselves by 

ainting their teeth black. Many girls of the lower classes 

‘ad their arms and backs tattoed, and showed them proud- 
ly as marks of beauty. Husbands could have as many 
wives, and could divorce any of them for disobedience to 
her husband?s parents, barrenness, drunkenness, talicative- 
ness, and could and cid sell daughters and consign them to 
lives’ of shame 

In 1867 a great social and political change came to Japan. 
The young Mitado, so long shut up to commune with Je- 
hova in the old feudal castle at Kyoto came to yeas of 
discretion. Light struck him all at once. He saw that 
Tokugawa, the old Tycoon or Shogun, had usurped the 
rulershipand was cunning the country from his feudal castle 
in Tokio, surrounded my military Daimios. He deposed 
him ina day, and sent 20,000 Daimios to their plows or 
workshops or gave them new government positions. ‘Their 
swords became plowshares or were auctioned off in the 
curio shops of Tokio. With one stroke he declared himself 
“Emperor, and his wife an empress—his equal.” ‘Ths 
act figed very women in Japan Every wife in the em: 
peror’s court was declared equal to her husiand. She 
could sue for divorce, ride in a carriage with her husband and 
appear at the court’ bali in full French costume with low 
neck, short sleeves and a long train! When the emperor 
left feudalism behind him, he code into the old castle of 
the’deposed Tycuon in an ope brougham, dressed in a full 
general’s uniform, and with his empress proudly sitting on 
his righthand, dressed in a costume from Worth’s. "He 
organized a court out of his own friends, and the best blond 
of the depused Daimios. Many of of these courtiers selec- 
te foreign wives. The wife of Count Oyama graduated at 
Vassar College. Countess Tsuda, a graduate of Vassar, 1s 
now in the United States studying our American Normal 
school system. That great system will soon be established 
allover theempire. our hundred students were sent over 
the Canadian Pacific line to American colleges in one year. 
Colleges and seminaries have been founded, and these 
students are now teaching all over Japan. Japanese girls 
are being educated the same as boy: 

In a private mission school in Sioto I saw 400 Japanese 

roung ladies, Miss Pool, the daughter of the well known 
Bibliographer of Chicago, was hearing a class of young 
ladies ecite in grammar and physiology, and they recited 
like a class of Vassar College girls. Ten years ago the 
fathers of these girls looked upon a girl as aslave, or at 
best; an upper servant of her father, brother or husband, 














































































Now they are straining every nerve to give them a liberal 
education. Even young husbands are sending their young 
wives t 1. “The craze to learn English is universal. 
The coolie will offer to work for an American for two 
pounds of rice a day if the American will occasionally talle 
to him 

Buddhism did not grant immortality towomen. It made 
her allegiance to her husband stronger than her allegiance 
to morality and God. A Japanese maiden as pure as a 
vestal virgin would at the command of her fatuer allow 
herself to be sold to a brothel keeper for money. This 
under the teachings of Buddha. 

This has all changed now with the educated Japanese. 
The emperor and empress have licensed Christianity, and 
the question has already come up in cabinet meetings as to 
whether Buddhism is harming or blessing Japan. 

At the last court. receptions no one has been admitted 
unless dressed in simple full dress clothes, the same as 
would be worn by a lady or gentleman in Washington or 
New York. When the reader goest Chicago in 1893 and 
examines the Japanese department he will see, presiding 
over their $1,000,000 exhibit, Japanese ladies and gentlemen 
dressed in European costume. 

The emperor and empress have no children, but years 
ago, they, in the old Japanese fashion, selected Madame 
Yanaziwari, a court lady, as a wife by proxy, and she 
has borne the emperor a son, now called Prince Huro He 
is now 13 years old, looks like an American boy, and can be 
seen any day in the grounds of the Noble’s College jumping 
with the other boys in the most domestic fashion 

Already thete ig a furore all over Japan for education 
Japanese girls and boys swell the schools and colleges in 
‘Amesica, England, and Germany. The better classes no 
loner shave the heads of their children and paint their 
teeth black. 

Jf the 90,000 Christians in Japan, how they have free 
press and free speech, and how the old mossback Japanese 

uddhism and the civilized agnostic stili praise Buddha 
and denounce Christ, I will write later ; and also show the 
Japanese women eat, work, flirt, worship, and nurse their 
children, Eu Penkins. 




















COUNT OKUMA ON THE NEW CABINET. 


Count Oxuma’s alleged criticisms of the new 
Cabinet have been often reported in the verna- 
cular press, but in every case they differ more 
or less. The Kokkai now publishes a much 
fuller account. It runs as follows:—One day 
a man called on Count Okuma and asked his 
opinion of the new Cabinet. He replied thus: 
—The new Cabinet consists of all the re- 
nowned statesmen of the Empire, as well as of 
a few statesmen who are known to be the most 
able. Externally therefore it looks extremely 
strong, but who can say how feeble it is intern- 
ally. Count Ito, however, is very clever at 
elaborating administrative policy, and Count 
Inouye is an expert in enforcing it. In short, 
their abilities may be compared with those of 
Mokuami and Danjuro: the former composes 
a play and the later puts it successfully on 
the stage. If therefore Count Ito and Count 
Inouye work harmoniously, and if, without any 
clashing of personal interests, they set themselves 
to correct old abuses, the foundations of the 
Government cannot be easily disturbed, even 
though other members of the Cabinet disagree. 
Count Inouye is especially anxious to recon- 
struct and improve the local administration so 
as to obtain popular confidence. He will no 
doubt dismiss all the useless Governors with- 
out hesitation, and appoint young and able poli- 
ticians in their stead. I was informed that Count 
Inouye lately sent for certain young barristers 
and offered them governorships. He should 
dismiss the incompetents without regard to their 
personal interests. 1 hope that he will cary out 
his resolutions, and by sweeping away accumu- 
rated abuses, attain the object contemplated in 
forming the present Cabinet. Further, if the 
local administrative policy were to change every 
time there is a change in the Cabinet, the 
people would suffer greatly. Therefore the 
new Cabinet should at once determine upon a 
policy which still stand upon its own merits 
and be quite independent of changes in the 
personnel of the Government. Again, con- 
sidering the members of the Cabinet indivi- 
dually, it was an excellent choice to ap- 
point Mr. Mutsu Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Mr. Watanabe Minister for Finance. When 
Mr. Mutsu occupied the chair for Agriculture 
and Commerce, he was doubtless dissatisfied, 
being unable to display his full talent ; but the 
new arrangement cannot fail to please him, for 
among the statesmen of the day no one is 
better suited than he to hold the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. Yet Mr. Mutsu can spread 
his wings only by the assistance of Count Ito 
and Count Inouy Unless they assist him, his 
talents must remain locked up. Mr, Watanabe 
again, is one of the country’s most competent 
fficials. He can well take his stand by the 
riginal from 
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side of the renowned statesmen with whom he 
is now associated. At first, perhaps, he will not 
be valued by his colleagues on account of his 
sudden promotion, bat very soon he will earn 
respect by the display of his ability. He has 
no reason to shrink from figuring as a Minister 
of State under a constitutional government, 
The new Cabinet was formed by Count Ito, but 
it was completed by Count Inouye becoming 
Minister for Home Affairs. Therefore the re- 
sponsibility of the latter is very great, and I 
sincerely hope he will assist the Minister Pre- 
sident of State and maintain the harmony of the 
Cabinet, thus enabling the other Ministers of 
State to accomplished their respective rasks.” 
GOVERNOR OF KANAGAWA 
PREVECTUR. 
Recentty all the representatives of Saitama Pre- 
fecture in the Diet, except Mr. Yumoto, together 
with certain members of the Prefectural As- 
sembly and delegates of the people, have been 
urging the Minister for Home affairs to remove 
their Governor Mr. Kubota Kawanichi, but no 
step of that nature has yet been taken, It is 
now reported by the Ko&kai that some days 
ago a petition from the Prefectural Assembly 
of Kanagawa Prefecture was presented to the 
Minister for Home Affairs, requesting the re- 
moval of Mr. Utsumi Tadakatsu, Governor, and 
Mr. Sugai Naruyoshi, Chief Inspector of police, 
Further, the Headmen of Wards and Divisions 
in 15 Districts of the Prefecture are said to be 
about to present petitions in the same sense. 
The documents have been prepared and are in 
process of signature. In some places where 
signatures have not yet been obtained, emissa- 
ries have been despatched to hasten the process. 
The following is the text of the petition as given 
by our contemporary 
‘The condition of administrative affairs in our Pre- 
fecture is becoming more and more difficult, and the 
people begin to regard Mr. Utsumi Tad leaisu, the 
Governor, as their enemy. If such a state of affsirs be 
left unnoticed, it is impossible to predict what dis- 
order may ensue, and that the peace and good order 
of the Prefecture cannot be secured, goes without 
saying. We eamestly beg, therefore, tht the Gover 
nor be changed without lvss of time. It will give us 
pleasure to submit full particulars when we have the 
honour to obtain an interview with your Excellency. In 
our great anxiety we venture to present this petition. 


(Signed) by Heapaun of Cho and Son, 
and others. 


MR. UTSUMI, 
































TROUBLES IN THR YOKOHAMA TRADERS’ UNION. 
Among the members of the Traders’ Union in 
Yokohama, some two or three influential men 
formed an association to which many others 
gave their adherence. Outsiders call this asso- 
ciation a despotic affair. Mr. Ono, President 
of the Traders’ Union, is its head. Whatever 
trouble occurs in the Union, is generally att 
butable to the acts of the association. Lately 
two rather serious difficulties presented them- 
selves. Messrs, Kashiwagi, Nakashima, and three 
other silk merchants, who are members of the 
Union, interviewed Mr. Ono, and requested him 
to convene a special meeting of the Union, 
They stated that the commission hitherto paid 
by the members had been required to defray the 
expenses of the Union, but inasmuch as the 
revenue now derived by the Union from its ware- 
house and so forth had greatly increased. the 
payment of commission was no longer required, 
and that, consequently, a special meeting ought 
to be convened to abolish the impost. At first 
sight this request seems natural enough, but it 
has, in truth, adeep meaning. The members 
preferring it declare that the accounts of the 
revenue collected from commissions are never 
prepared satisfactorily, and that the warehouse 
realises a comparatively scanty revenue, all of 
which they attribute to the mismanagement of 
the President. Hence, at the special meeting, 
they purpose introducing a vote of want of con- 
fidence, and changing the President. ‘The total 
number of the members of the Union is 4, and 
as Mr. Kashiwagi, the agitator, has only 16 or 
17 followers, there would be no hope of his 
measure passing were it not for the fact that 
many members of the Union are now away from 
Yokohama spending the summer in the country, 
Mr. Ono at once saw through this design. He 
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gave no immediate reply to the request, but 
hastened to despatch telegraphic summonses to 
the absent members. What the result will be 
cannot be foretold. The second trouble also is 
connected with Mr. Ono's association, and is 
fomented by the members of the Silk Mer- 
chants’ Union. According to the regulations 
of the union, any one desiring to become a 
member must pay a sum of 2,000 yen as security. 
When this provision was originally discussed, 
it was opposed on the ground that such a regu- 
lation would exclude many from the Union, but 
the objection was over-ruled. Recently, how- 
ever the Kanagawa Kencho issued regulations 
relating to to Superintendence of the Silk 
Merchants’ Union, and according to these re- 
gulations, the Union was required to amend its 
existing regulations within the space of 15 days. 
For that purpose the members assembled at 
the Traders’ Hall on Friday last. The majority of 
those present were on the side of Mr. Ono, Pre- 
sident of the Union. A motion was brought 
forward that the sum of 2,000 yen paid as 
securiety is not sufficient, and that it ought to 
be raised to 5,000 yen. Such a proposition, if 
carried, would involve the retirement of many 
members. It encountered strong opposition, 
and led to an excited discussion. fate is not 
yet known, but the affairs of the Union are in 
anything but a harmonious condition, says the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, from which we quote. 





NEWSPAPER TONE. 

Tur Fifi Shimpo once more offers outspoken 
advice to its tellow journalists. It says that 
lately the tone of the vernacular press has sunk 
to the lowest level. Yet journalists allege that 
they are the mirror of society. No paper is at 
present edited properly, in the #i's opinion. 
Everyone of the Tokyo journals ‘contains some 
low abusive words worthy of the meanest class 
of the community. In Japan there is a certain 
vocabulary of polished’ expressions which are 
always used among the upper and educated 
classes. But in discussing the politics of the 
day, jourualists use the least refined language. 
It is as though a low tramp had the assurance 
to converse with a family aristocratic and erudite. 
All the writers are not equally blameworthy, and 
some of them may perhaps plead that they write 
down to public taste. But assuredly they should 
not degrade their mé/ter so recklessly if they 
think themselves the pioneers of modern civili- 
zation. Not less reprehensible is their careless 
use of words in reporting foreign affairs, In 
this respect they astonish the readers, For in- 
stance, when they allude to the policy of Russia, 
they say that “ the double-headed eagle spreads 
its wings ;” and with reference to England, they 
write “the Lion King of Europe is sharpening 
its teeth,” or some equally offensive Yorm of ex- 
pressioh. Nothing is more delicate than inter- 
national relations. Words used in alluding 
to them ought to be very carefully chosen, 
Rassia and England are Japan’s best friends, 
and she ought to show her own good will to- 
wards them as much as possible. But instead 
of contributing to that result, these careless 
journalists speak of “the fierce lion,” or “the 
greedy eagle” and so forth. Such language is 
totally unsuited to the intercourse of friends, 
and writers employing these outrageous terms 
seem incapable of distinguishing between rude- 
ness and courtesy. The Ji urges upon them 
the necessity of greater caution, 











RARLY DEVELOPMENT. 
A RATHER unusual case of theft is reported in 
the vernacular papers. A lad of 12 was sent to 
an exchange shop in Tokyo in order to obtain 
170 yen worth of coppers. He only succeeded 
in procuring 40 yen in that form. Placing the 
coppers in the box ot the little cart which he 
diew, he laid on the top of the coin the re- 
maining 130 yen in paper wrapped in a cloth, 
He had not proceeded far on his way home 
when a lad of 15 years of age, began to push 
the cart behind. The latter was told that his 
services were not needed, but took no notice 
and still walked behind the cart. Presently the 
boy in charge of the money perceived that the 





lid of the box was open, and that the sa/su were 
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gone. In the meanwhile, the boy who had been 
pushing had taken to his heels, and being hotly 
pursued by the other, was overtaken. While 
the two were struggling the thief threw away a 
bundle, and the smaller boy, thinking that the 
package contained all the lost money, allowed 
the thief to escape and snatched up the parcel, 
but found that it contained only 30 yen, and 
that the rest had been carried off apparently be- 
yond hope of recovery. The police were com- 
municated with and in the meanwhile the rogue 
made his way to Shinagawa. Here he was sub- 
jected to inquiry on suspicion, but by clever 
answers he managed to deceive the police, and 
had proceeded as far as Shiba when something 
about his looks suagested to a policeman that 
he might be the culprit in request. He was 
arrested, and in the lining of his coat was found 
the sum of 80 yen in paper money, which had 
evidently been secreted there during his first 
flight. The remaining 20 yen he had disposed 
of on the way. 





NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

Tux following notice to mariners in reference to 
the North Channel Entrance to the Yangize, in 
the Shanghai District of the China Sea, has 
been issued from the Coast Inspector's Office 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs :— 
Notice is hereby given that, on account of altera- 
tions which have taken place in the North 
Channel Entrance to the Yangtze, as disclosed 
by a recently completed survey extending from 
Bush Island to Shaweishan, the following ad- 
ditions and alterations to the buoyage of this 
channel have been made. A six-foot conicai 
red Buoy, surmounted by a black spherical 
cage, to be known as the Ch‘i-yao Bank Buoy, 
to mark the starboard side of the channel, enter- 
ing. This Buoy bears S. 34° W., true distant 
14; miles from Drinkwater Point Beacon. A 
six-foot conical black Buoy, surmounted by a 
black inverted frustum cage, to be known as 
the Middle Island Buoy, has been moored off 
the northern elbow of the banks which lie to 
the northward of Middle and Blockhouse Is- 
lands, to mark the port side of the channel, 
entering, This Buoy bears N. 13° W., true, 
distant 6545 miles from the Surveying Beacon on 
Blockhouse Island. The Tsungming Bank Buoy 
has been shifted to a position where it marks the 
south-eastern edge of Tsungming Bank and 
the starboard side of the channel, entering. 
From this Buoy the “ High Dark tree” on the 
south-western shore of Tsunging bears N. 563° 
E,, true, distant 4,8; miles, 





THE DYSENTERY EPIDEMIC. 
In addition to the returns of fresh cases of dy- 
sentery published among ournotesfrom Japanese 
papers, the News Agency reports that there are 
213 patients in Hyogo Prefecture and that 43 
deaths have occurred there. We learn that al- 
though the epidemic is attracting so much 
attention this year, it was worse last year though 
little notice was taken of it. A greater number 
of cases occurred in corresponding periods, 
and the death-rate was higher. Medical men say 
that the disease is entirely due to unwholesome 
diet. This is conclusively proved by an incident 
which happened last year in Kumamoto. A 
man who was on a visit to the place died, and 
at his obsequies a number of persons—over 
twenty—partook of a plentiful dinner at which 
various kinds of fish and vegetables were served. 
The following day the whole of the participants, 
without exception, were attacked with dysentery, 
the only person escaping in the household being 
a maid-servant who had been too ill to join in 
the feasting. From this centre of propagation the 
disease travelled outward in directions that could 
be easily traced, a plain connection with the 
origin being invariably preserved. 





THE FOUR CONSTELLATIONS. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun has rather an amusing 
note about the present Cabinet, It says that 
the Pour Constellations in the uew Ministry are 
Counts Ito, Inouye, Yamagata, and Kuroda, and 
that revolving ‘about each are the following 
Satellites :--Count Ito’s Satellites, Messrs, Ito 
Myoji, Inouye Ki, Suyematsu Kencho, and 
riginal from 
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Kaneko Kentaro. Count Inouye’s Satellites, 
Viscount Nomura Yasushi, Viscount Aoki Shuzo, 
and Messrs. Furusawa Shigeru and Saito Shu- 
ichiro. Count K.uroda’s Satellites, Messrs. Orita 
Heinai, Suzuki Dairyo, Komaki Shogyo,. and 
Tokito Tamemoto. Count Yamagata’s Satellites, 
Messrs. Komatsubara Yeitaro, Kioura Keigo, 
Shirane Senichi, and Yoshikawa Akimasa. With 
regard to the orbits of the Constellations, our 
contemporary says that the Ito-Inouye Constella- 
tion travels in a path little removed from the 
globe ; that the Kuroda Constellation partakes 
of the nature of acomet, and occasionally ex- 
hibits very eccentric motions ; and that in respect 
of the Yamagata Constellation, astronomers 
predict its gradual recession from the earth, 
and ultimate invisibility except by the aid of a 
telescope. 








THE ‘'SOSHI” AND A GENERAL. 

Aw unpleasant incident is reported from Na- 
goya. Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of the House 
of Representatives, being on a visit to that town 
in connection with some legal business, his ad- 
mirers determined to organize a friendly réunton 
in hishonour. Great preparations were accord- 
ingly made for a wine party at the Sku&inro on 
the 2rst instant. Among those present was 
Major-General Aoyama, who belongs to the 
Government Party. His presence appears to 
have offended some soshé of the Fiyu-fo, and 
finally their leader, Kato Voshiyasu, accosted 
the General in an insulting manner, ask- 
ing what business he had to be there, and 
charging him with treachery. The General, 
not too long-suffering by nature, replied by 
knocking down his rude interrogator. There- 
upon Kato attacked him with such murderous 
violence that had not the bystanders interfered, 
serious results would probably have ensued. 
Itis a thousand pities that these rude truculent 
soshi do not occasionally fall in with somebody 
capable of administering to them a really sound 
thrashing and ready to do it. 








SILVER. 
Tue Chambers of Commerce in the East are at 
last bestirring themselves in respect of a ques- 
tion which has the most vital interest for them. 
Just eleven years ago we remember conversing 
With a leading merchant of Yokohama on the 
subject of silver—a subject which, at that time, 
many people were disposed to regard as a mere 
hobby of financial faddists. Our observations 
were listened to with a kind of languid tolerance 
the only comment they evoked being a state- 
ment that really the question had very litle 
practical interest for the world of commerce. 
“Very little practical interest for the world of 
commerce”! A short eleven years ago men of 
intelligence were actually so short-sighted as to 
look with half contemptuous indifference at a 
problem which was destined soon to reduce in- 
ternational trade to mere gambling. However, 
a mood of juster appreciation begins to prevail 
now. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
took the lead, and has been followed by the 
Shanghai Chamber, the proceedings of which 
are thus reported in the Worth China Daily 
News of the 18th instant :— 

Yesterday afternoon a general meeting of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce was held 
for the purpose of taking action upon the Silver 
Question, 

Mr. J. G. Purdon (Chairman) presided, and 
those present were Messrs. H. R. Hearn (Vice 
Chairman), F. Anderson, D. M. Moses, John 
Graham, A. Korff, W. McDonald, W. D. Lite, 
J. C. Bois (Committee) J. Macgregor, F. Rinkel, 
C. W. Wrightson, W. Brand, M. Adler, C. J. 
Dudgeon, J. M. Young, J. E. Haskell, C. M. 
Dyce, E, B, Skoutowe, R. M. Campbell, T. Wood, 
E. Shellim, H. J. Such, Drummond Hay (Secre- 
tary), and others. 

The Chairman in opening the proceedings said 
—The matter of the great depression of Silver has 
been engaging theattention of thecivilised world for 
along time past, and as we are all aware, a Conven- 
tion is to beheld before long in Europe in which all 
the Great Powers, it is expected, will be represented 
for the purpose if possible of settling upon some In- 
ternational Agreement that will have the effect of 
bringing about a steady and uniform relation be- 
tween the values of the two precious megals, Gold 
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and Silver. How and to what extent this can be 
done is, as I have said, the very purpose for which 
the Convention is called, and as the question will 
undoubtedly be debated by the greatest authoti- 
ties on finance and commerce, it is not with any 
idea that we can put forward any scheme or 
furnish any new argument on the subject that this 
meeting is called. The wide-spread depression we 
see in all our business relations, liowever, brings 
the matter very decidedly home to us, and when 
we know that the question whether some re. 
medy cannot be found for this evil is to be 
debated in such a Convention, it becomes us to 
show by every ‘means in our power that the subject 
is of vital importance to us, and to record our earnest 
hope that some international measure may be 
adopted that will put an end to the present deplor. 
able state of affairs, and therefore this meeting of 
this important commercial community has been 
called for the purpose of giving its support to any 
scheme that will echieve that desirable resuli. 
With the object therefore of obtaining the opinion 
of this meeting the Committee has prepared the 
resolution I am about to offer. Should it be carried, 
copies of it_ will be forwarded to the Chambers of 
Commerce in London, Manchester, Hamburg, and 
New York, and to the China Association in Lon- 
don. A resolution to this effect will be submitted. 
The resolution I which propose i 

As it is the opinion of this Chamber that the great 
and sudden fluctuations in the exchangeable value of 
gold and silver, are highly detrimental to the foreign 
trade with China, and as there is every prospect of a 
continuanee of the evil unless some remedy is applied, 
therefore— 

Resolved, that this meeting hereby accords its hearty 
support to any International action directed towards 
remedying the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, 

Mr. John Macgregor in seconding the resolution 
said—The Chairman has so clearly and succinctly 
placed before you the object of this meeting that 
there is very little that itis necessary for me to 
add. The course of fluctuation which’ has charac 
terised the relative exchangeable values of the 
so-called precious metals in the near past has 
been very erratic, but on the whole decidedly 
adverse to silver. It is, I believe, the universal 
experience of those engaged in the foreign trade 
with China that the resulthas been not only al- 
ways to perplex, but too often to inflict loss, and 
the outlook is so uncertain, that trade is more or 
less paralysed; people who consider themselves 
prudent confining their transactions to the most 
moderate limits. The very violent flucuations 
have taken place in the price of silver, in which 
our transactions with China are conducted, are I 
am sure only too present to your minds, The rise 
in 1890, which a great part of the world condider- 
ed, to their discomfiture, to be justified and per- 
manent, culminated in September of that year 
with silver at 54$d. per oz. It has been followed 
by a violent reaction, relieved by intermittent 
attempts at rehabilitation, until the other day 
when we saw silver at 372d. per oz., or a decline 
of over 30 per cent; all this in the space of 23 
months,” The foreign trade with China emanates 
almost entirely from countries which regard gold 
as the standard of value, and under the conditions 
Thave just mentioned it needs no words, from me 
to prove that foreign trade must be, as it has been, 
and is, injuriously affected by these abnormal 
fluctuations in the relative values of the metals. 
This Chamber does not propose to suggest, or 
submit, out of such wisdom as is in us, any parti- 
cular course which we think should be followed 
in obviating the mischievous uncertainty which 
has hitherto prevailed, and which of late has be- 
come so acute. In the bustle and worry of busi- 
ness, as it has to be conducted here, many of us 
have not the time, even if we had the inclination, 
to consider and weigh this great and clamant 
question in all its bearings, and study the manifold 
interests which are hound up in it and surround it, 
This we may leave in abler hands, and with those 
who are making the subject their special study, 
and [ most heartily second and support the re- 
solution proposed by the Chairman, 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried, with one dissentient, 

Mr. R. M. Campbell enquired whether the 
gentleman who dissented would not like to explain 
his views. 

The Chairman pointed out that though it was 
somewhat irregular, seeing that the resolution had 
been adopted, no doubt the meeting would will- 
ingly hear what the gentleman had to say. 












































Mr. J. C. Bois—I would like to explain briefly | 


why Lam opposed to the passing of the proposed 
resolu By passing it, although we do not 
commit ourselves to any particular form of legisla 
tion, yet we are undoubtedly casting our vote 
in favour of some sort of international agreement 
for the purpose of artificially raising and keep- 


ing up the price of silver. Now the question is, 
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is it not a mistake to dothis? [think that any 
interference with the natural laws which govern 
the rise and fall of all articles is a mistake. 


What we are, and have been, suffering from for 
the last few years is not so much the fall in silver 
as the rapid and violent fluctuations in its value, 
Had silver been left to itself we would have seen a 
gradual and constant fall in value until it reached 
a point at which it would not pay to produce it, such 
gradual fall could easily have been provided for by 
brokers and merchants, and trade generally would 
have gradually adjusted itself to the new state of 
things. Now what has caused the rapid and 
violent fluctuations we complain of? It cannot 
he said that the position as to the supply of and 
demand for gold has altered in any way in the last 
three years. It is not that metal therefore that is 
responsible; but the whole trouble has arisen fram 
the desperate attempts made in the United States 
to bolster up the price of silver. ‘This legislation 
has not been successful, but it has given rise to 
hopes which have led to speculation, and it is this 
speculation which has caused the violent fluctua- 
tions we are suffering from. No doubt I shall be 
told that this legislation did not go far enough, 
but Tthink that the farther we go the worse we 
shall fare, and that we would have been much 
better off if nothing had been done. What should 
be sought for is the quickest and'best way of 
undoing the mischief that has already been done 
by legislation, and of getting back to the state of 
things when the natural laws which govern prices 
will have full scope. Any international agree- 
ment for the purpose of keeping up the price 
of anything cau only work mischief, and [am 
therefore ,opposed to any support being given 
to those who wish to bring about such an in- 
terference with the natural course of things, 

Mr. F. Anderson than proposed that a copy of 
the proceedings of the meeting, and the resolution 
should be sent to the Chambers of Commerre of 
London, Manchester, New York, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, the China Association in London, and the 
Chambers of Commerce of all the important centres 
of trade in the East. 

Mc. F, Rinkel seconded and the motion was 
carried, 
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Concerning the remarks of Mr. J. C. Bois 
there are two obvious comments to be made. 
In the first place he speaks of “artificially rais- 
ing the price of silver.” By whom is that in- 
tention entertained, unless it be by the American 
mine-owners? No responsible European finan- 
cier has ever proposed that international steps 
should be taken to raise silver to a price out of 
proportion with its market value. The object 
of international action is simply to fix the white 
metal at a price approximating as closely as 
possible to what appears to be its real market 
price, and to set in operation a factor which 
would preserve it at that price, namely, the fac- 
tor of remonetization. The second criticism 
suggested by Mr. Bois’ speech is that while he 
lays upon the shoulders of American legisla- 
tion the violent fluctuations of recent years, 
and while he objects to fresh legislation as 
unnatural and factitious, he appears to for- 
get altogether that meddlesome legislation is 
the very fons ef origo mali. The whole 
trouble has its roots ia laws demonetizing 
silver; laws which were first enacted by 
England at the time of resuming specie pay- 
ments, aud which were copied subsequently by 
other nations with equal thoughtlessness and 
precipitancy. Wat the bimetallist advocates is 
the repeal of all such unnatural laws, and the 
inauguration of a system of absolute free trade 
in respect of the precious metals. Silver would 
not be left to find its own level, as Mr. Bois 
suggests, merely by abstaining from further 
legislation; for an impassible dam has been 
contructed across one of its principal channels 
of demand by the laws that demonetized it, and 
until those laws are repealed, it is idle to talk of 
reverting to a natural and unrestricted state of 
affairs. 











TROUBLE A BLESSING. 
So argues the Fiji Shimpo, apropos the new 
Japanese Cabinet, The country is to be con- 
gratulated on the possession of such a Cabinet, 
says our contemporary. With such men as now 
hold the reins in office, there is no fear of mis- 
management. Home and Foreign Affairs are 
secure in such hands. But there is one cloud 
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be dealt with—the Diet. ‘(These Diet rascals 
are not to be feared,” say some statesmen, 
“ There is a way of stopping the mouths of the 
300 gefige/t,” say others. But there is no deny- 
ing, observes the 7#/, that the young politicians 
who, after the manner of youthful barristers 
quoting law books, are ever referring to this and 
that article of the Constitution as sanctioning 
certain acts and interdicting certain others, are a 
constant source of annoyance to experienced and 
well-informed statesman. Yet our contemporary 
would not alter this state of affairs. In the friction 
that exists between the Diet and the Cabinet lies 
the strength of the latter. To illustrate its mean- 
ing the Fi refers to a neighbouring household. 
In prosperous times the members of this family 
are always at loggerheads with each other. But 
when disease invades the dwelling or the bailiff 
arrives to sue for debts, the family forthwith be- 
comes united. All combine to stem the tide 
of adversity which has set against them. The 
trouble with Japan's Cabinets in the past has 
been want of union. Only in the presence of 
common foes can men of diverse views ona 
variety of questions actin harmony, A turbulent 
Diet, the clamour of aspirants for political 
power, such are the agencies by which the dis- 
integration to which all Cabinets are liable may 
be avoided. Thus it proves to governments as 
to individuals that troubles are blessings in 
disguise. 








THE KANAGAWA SILK GUILD. 
We stated in a recent issue that general rules for 
the control of the silk-dealers in Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture had been issued by the Local Authorities. 
The rules provide that merchants and brokers 
desiring to engage in the silk trade with fo- 
reigners, must form themselves into a Guild, and 
be guided in their transactions by regulations 
which they are required to frame for themselves, 
so far as concerns the organization of the Guild, 
the nature of the security deposited by members, 
and the method of punishing violations of con- 
tracts, A certificate of membership is furnished, 
and this is to be regarded as a sort of business 
passport, being always carried by members when 
engaging in operations of trade. The rules are 
evidently framed with the view, amongst other 
things, of effecting improvements in the manner 
of preparing parcels of silk, for itis provided that ; 

(1). No bale, or smaller parcel, of silk in which good 
and bad qualities are mixed, shail be sold; unless the 
difference of classification is distinctly state 

(2). No silk which has been rendered heavier by dis. 
honest means shall be sold, 

(3). Neither sage-cukuri, shimada sukuri, nor ori- 
Aayeshi, the skeins of which have been re-twisted or 
re-bundied inthe guise of re-reels, without having 
undergone the process of re-reeling, shall not be sold 

(4). No silk shall be sold which does not bear a trade- 
mark duly registered in the Department for Agriculture 
and Commerce, unless it carries a stamp showing the 
name and residence of the sericulturist or agent, 

(5). Cocoons of different seasons or different colours 
(yellow and white), mixed together, shall nut be sold. 

(6). Siik-worm's eggs affixed to cards with starch, 
instead of being deposited there by the moth itself, 
shall not be sold. 

A small fine—from 20 sen to 1.95 yen—or minor 
confinement for from one to ten days is provided 
against infraction of any of the above rules. 
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To these rules the silk merchants of Yoko- 
hama take very strong exception. They have 
held a meeting and raised a number of ques- 
tions. In the first place they claim that a per- 
plexing and inconvenient distinction is now 
made between silk-dealers and_ sericulturists. 
In the regulations issued six years ago, provi- 
sions applying to both classes were embodied, 
and the query now is whether the old regula- 
tions become invalid on the promulgation of 
the new, or whether both are to be in operation 
together. Further, they point out that Yoko- 
hama is merely a mart for the sale of silk, not 
a place for its manufacture. The dealers who 
handle the staple at this port cannot possibly 
provide against abuses on the part of the seri- 
culturists in the interior, Are the regulations 
intended to interdict all transactions in silk 
which does not satisfy the prescribed conditions, 
even though buyers are fully cognizant of the 
fact and willing nevertheless to do business? 
According to the custom of the trade atpresent, 
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foreign buyers inspect silk before purchasing 
it. Suppose that mixed parcels come from 
the interior, is it interdicted to submit them 
for inspection even though their condition 
be duly notified? Again, with regard to co- 
coons of different seasons or colours, how is 
the rule to be observed in the case of fama- 
mayu and degara-mayu, to which no such i 
terdiction has any useful or practicable app! 
cation? The provisions of the third rule quoted 
above are declared to be incomprehensible, and 
the framers of the regulations are asked for a 
clearer definition, Another objection made has 
reference to the affixing of trade-marks, At 
present neither these marks northe name and 
address of the manufacturer or broker are at- 
tached, so that the provision introduces a wholly 
new system, and the Yokohama folks claim thata 
special rule of this kind applicable to one market 
only will amount to unfair discrimination. Other 
difficulties also are raised, but we need not enter 
into them in detail, since they refer chiefly to the 
organization of the Guild. What we have noted 
suffices to show that the regulations are received 
most unfavourably, and it certainly seems as 
though grounds for objection existed. 











ANOTHER TALL STOKY. 
Tue Vomiuri Shimbun's power of invention 
has been developed to such an extravagant de- 
gree that it becomes a nice question whether the 
police should not interfere to check the flow of 
its demoralizing mendacity. Recently it told 
us of aman who killed his wife in order that 
he might roast a portion of her liver to give 
as eye-medicine to his mother, and now it 
recounts an equally monstrous yarn about a 
phthisical patient who believed that roasted baby 
would cure the degeneration of his lung tissue. 
In each case the names and localities of the 
parties concerned are duly given, and every 
detail capable of enhancing the verisimilitude 
of the story is added. But it is easy to see that 
the same romancer is responsible for both false- 
hoods. In the case of the filial assassin, the 
man was represented as a particularly pious 
and and single-minded person, and before 
he conceived the notion of killing himself, 
his child, or his wife in order to obtain the 
desired medicine, he is described as having 
visited various druggists in search of a modicum 
of human liver, So, too, the consumptive in- 
dividual becomes, in the hands of the same 
mendacious and clumsy chronicler, a simple, 
credulous kind of man, who, having been told 
that the roasted flesh of a fellow-mortal would 
restore him to health, went to all the apothe- 
caries in the district asking for that delicacy, 
and even tried to strike a bargain with house- 
holds which death had just visited. Finally, he 
found an enceinfe widow in desperately penuri- 
ous circumstances, who, seeing no chance of 
rearing her child, agreed to kill it immediately 
after its birth, and to hand the body to the 
lunatic Ugo Tokusaburo. This being done, 
Tokusaburo is made to carry it to the hills and 
bake it in a jar, but after all his pains the viand 
is too revolting, and he ends by falling, phithisis 
and all, into the hands of the police. If the 
Fomiuri Shimbun must invent, if its inevitable 
destiny is to be a propagator of lies, why not 
give us some pretty, exciting, or artistic fable 
instead of these revolting romances, the pro- 
ducts of a diseased, inhuman and illiterate mind? 








A MANIA IN NEW YORK. 

In reference to the Japanese Decorative mania 
in New York, an American comtemporary 
publishes this :— 


“ The Japanese decorative craze is rampant among 
the ladies of New York, said G. H, Hanover, a dealer 
in art pottery in Gotham, at the Tremont yesterday. 

* ‘there are several ladies in New York who have 
collertions designed and painted by themselves, 
There is one vase im delied after a Japanese creation 
that has attracted a great deal of attention, and to 
ny way of thinking isa more artistic piece of work 
than the orginal. It is not for sale, and | doubt if 
the lady who made it could be induced to part with it 
for any price. Her husband is very proud of her skill, 
and although the parlour of their iome is so cumbered 
with jars, vases, ete, that the room is useless except 




















for show, he has no word of complaint, 
“There are potteries over New Jersey which do a 
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rushing business selling material to ladies who have 
contracted the pottery craze. After the jugs are shaped 
they are brought to the pottery to be beked, and it 
would do you good to see the smiling and happy faces 
of the fair artistas when their work comes out of the 
oven without a blemish. 

« The decoration of pottery is by no means the only 
artistic part of the business, and the lady who can 
model something uew is envied by her associates. 1 
have a customer in Brooklyn who could make several 
thousand dollars a year if she cared to sell the jugs and 
vases she creates. I tell you they are fine examples 
of the art. But she has plenty of funds and does the 
work for love of it. 

“ Not long ago she contributed a number of allego- 
rical pieces to a church fair and they sold for a 
most sufficient to pay the expenses of the undertaking.” 








CONTRACTS FOR STEKL HOOPS. 

We published, some time ago, the intelligence 
that Messrs, Vickers & Co, had obtained a con- 
tract for supplying steel hoops to the Arsenal in 
Osaka. Previously orders of this character had 
gone to Germany, British firms being apparent- 
ly unable, or unwilling, to produce the hoops at 
the prices for which they are manufactured in 
Germany. We now learn that the last contract 
for hoops has gone to another English house, 
Messrs. Firth and Sons of Sheffield, Messrs. 
Firth and Sons enjoy the reputation of being 
among the best manufacturers of steel in Great 
Britain. It was they who obtained the contract 
for supplying sword-bayonets to replace the 
defective weapons about which so much scandal 
occurred a few years ago in England. The 
fact that Messrs, Firth and Sons have beaten 
Messrs. Vickers and Co., and the latter beat the 
Germans, seems to show that the era of German 
success in this kinds of business is at an end 
for the present in Japan, The last order for 
hoops amounts to about a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 


THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Yesterpay afternoon at 4 o'clock the Yoko- 
hama Printing and Publishing Company held 
the extraordinary meeting which had been ad- 
vertised for some time. Newspaper reporters 
were not allowed to be present, as was very 
natural, for the Company is in no wise bound to 
lay its affairs before rival Journals which have 
shown a disposition to criticise it in a very 
biassed manner. We shall therefore respect 
this desire for privacy by limiting ourselves to a 
statement that the proposal to go into voluntary 
liquidation was adopted ; that a liquidator was 
appointed, and that anticipations as to the de- 
mise of the Fapan Gasette are not likely to be 
realized. 





A MISSTATEMENT. 


Tur Kobe Herald of Monday last has a para- 
graph on the new British Ministry commencing 
thus:—"The East is indebted to Reuter, 
and the foreign press of Japan to the Afaé? 
—the foreign press of this country being pre- 
cluded from participating in the monopoly 
which gives the Mfa// one of its admitted sources 
of strength’”—&c., &c. Now no one knows 
better then the writer of the above that it isa 
misstatement. Baron Reuter’s Agent was in 
Kobe during the present year, and the editor 
of the Kobe Herald was distinctly told in a con- 
versation with the Agent that he could have the 
telegrams, but when the cost was mentioned he 
had no more to say on the subject. 





THE AINU OF JAPAN. 
From that most excellent periodical Zhe Nasion- 
al Observer, we ve-produce elsewhere a review 
of Mr. Batchelor’s book “ The Ainu of Japan.” 
The review, already deserving of notice because 
of its bright and clever style, gains additional in- 
terest from the fact that ils writer is a man who 
during the three years of his residence in Tokyo, 
won friends more numerous and earnest than 
have fallen to the lot of any other sojourner in 
this land of peace and sunshine. 


NAVAL FUNERAL. 
A wavat funeral took place on Wednesday at 
four o'clock for the interment of the remains of 
Lieutenant Rosanoff, a Russian officer, who died 
on Tuesday at the German Hospital. The 
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firing party of 100 men from the Austrian cor- 
vette Fasana, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Baron Wetzlar. The band of the U.S.S. 
Marion played the Russian National Anthem, 
and after the coffin, which was covered 
with the Russian flag, had been lowered into 
the grave, the whole party filed past. There 
were present the Captains of the Fasana and 
Rattler, and other officers, the Russian Consul, 
the Austrian Consul, an official from the Russian 
Legation, a party of American officers, and 
others. The deceased was Chief Navigating 
Officer of the Vitias, and had the rank of Com- 
mander. 


THE TOKYO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Tue members of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce are divided into two parties, and their 
disagreement often makes it impossible for them 
to obtain a quorum for their usual meetings. 
However, by the energy of Mr. Shibusawa, Pre- 
sident, they have now became much more 
friendly. Still the wholesale sugar and cotton 
dealers are not yet appeased. They propose to 
form a new association under the name of the 
Doyu-kai. Their anger is not directed against 
the other members of the Chamber en masse, 
but only against the two, Messrs. Masuda, who, 
they vaguely allege, disregard the resolution 
of the Shodan-kat, and are thereby slighting its 
members. (The Shodan-hai is an association 
within the Chamber, formed by the “ practical 
men.”) The withdrawal of these malcontents 
will restore harmony, and enable the Chamber 
to proceed with various business which has long 
been suspended. Many important subjects 
await discussion. For example, several mem- 
bers were formerly defaulters as to subscriptions 
to defray the expenditure of the Chamber. This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs has been gradually 
improved, until some 12 or 13 only remain 
without paying, and the aggregate of their debt 
does not exceed 40 yen. Of course such a 
small sum does not inconvenience the Cham- 
ber, but, as matter of principle, the defaulters 
must be made pay. Accordingly, at a meet- 
ing held on the 26th, a resolution was passed, 
and in accordance with the Art. 19 sec. 2 of 
the Regulations relating to the Chamber of 
Commerce, it was determined to proceed against 
the debtors. Again, the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the Chamber is under the control of 
the Department of Home Affairs, and its mem- 
bers advise on matters relating to the construc- 
tion and repair of rivers, roads, and harbours 
at the request of the Minister of State for Home 
Aflairs. But as these works have an important 
bearing on the general prosperity of the country, 
the Chamber of Commerce intends to present 
a petition requesting that the members of this 
particular section shall be elected from the 
various Chambers of Commerce throughout this 
empire. The proposal to presenta petion in that 
sense will be discussed in a day or two. Ano- 
ther point relates to railways contruction, The 
Chamber approves the request of the Chambers 
in Sendai and in Kanagawa, that members of 
the various Chambers be allowed to attend the 
Railway Councils meeting, and will present a 
representation for that purpose to the Minister 
of Communications. Finally, a question re- 
lating to Customs Tariff was propounded last 
winter, but has not been answered. Before re- 
plying, the Chamber desired to ascertain whe- 
ther the rates adopted by Mr. Karihara Ryo- 
ichi in the Bill submitted by him to the House 
of Representatives, were in accord with those of 
of European countries, but though several mem- 
bers have been engaged in this investigation, 
they have not yetreached aresult. The Chamber, 
therefore, has plenty of business to transact as 
soon as it can persuade itself to go to work 
quietly and harmoniously. We take these par- 
ticulars from the Viché Nichi Shimbun. 








IRON INLAID WITH GOLD AND SILVER. 
We read in the vernacular press that the faculty 
of the Fine Arts School at Uyeno contemplate 
the addition of another section to the instruc- 
tion department. Among the art products for 
which Japan is famous, objects made of iron 
inlaid with gold aud silver are conspicuous. 
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During the past four centuries examples of this 
kind of work have been produced so perfect in 
every respect that they defy comparison with 
the similar work of any other nation. In China, 
especially during the Shun-fieh era (1426-1436) 
of the Ming dynasty, inlaying of iron with 
gold was carried toa point of high excellence. 
Many exquisite specimens attributed to that 
era and bearing its mark still survive, though it 
seems probable that the majority of them belong 
to a later period. But the Chinese work falls 
far below the Japanese in beauty of decorative 
design, and is inferior also in excellence of 
handicraft. Moreover, this is not an art which 
shows any signs of decay in Japan, Numerous 
objects of the very highest finish and beauty 
have been produced during the past two decades 
in the ateliers of Tokyo, Kaga, and Kyoto. There 
are two methods of inlaying. The first is called 
hon-sogan (irue inlaying) or Aira-sogan (flat 
inlaying) ; the second nunome-sogan (cloth-mesh 
inlaying). In the former, the pattern is cut into 
the iron, the section of the channels having the 
shape of the vertical section of a truncated cone, 
being thus broader at the bottom than at the 
top. Into these channels gold or silver wire is 
hammered until it completely fills the groove, 
thus becoming immovably imbedded in the 
metal. In this process durability is obtained at 
the sacrifice of great cost, for not only is immense 
labour involved in chiselling out such channels, 
but the result is that more gold is hidden in the 
iron than the surface appearance indicates. On 
the other hand, the work is everlasting. Until the 
iron oxidizes and crumbles away, the inlaid de- 
sign remains as clear as on the day when it 
left the artists’ hands. The Munome process is 
less troublesome. The channels of the pattern 
are not cut with widened bases but with vertical 
sides, and instead of filling them with gold wire, 
thick gold foil is laid over the surface and beaten 
until it enters firmly into every part of the de- 
sign. This kind of work has been carried to a 
pitch of wonderful dexterity and beauty by Ka- 
jima Ippu_ whose atelier is in the Kommei 
suburb of Tokyo. His masterpieces may pos- 
sibly be less durable than the Hira-sogan chefs- 
d@auvre of Kyoto, but since the life of each alike 
may be measured by centaries, the distinction 
between them in this respect is not very practical. 
It is claimed, however, that owing to the great 
favour which Japanese inlaid iron has found with 
foreign collectors, inferior specimens are now 
produced to the probable detriment and dis- 
credit of the whole industry, Hence the faculty 
of the Art School propose to organize a section 
for the improvement of this class of work, and 
for the education of experts. 





“THE VOLCANOES OF JAPAN.” 
Grapuatty Japan, the real Japan, is being 
transferred to paper. Travellers and temporary 
sojourners have done their part cleverly and 
sympathetically in describing the superficial 
traits of the people, the beauty of their manners 
and of their environment, their progressive 
efforts to be strong among the nations of the 
earth, and the delights of their art. Deeper 
still men like Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, Gub- 
bins, Batchelor, Conder, Mason and so forth— 
to mention our own nationality only—have dug 
tothe depths of the country’s legends, history, 
customs, and administrative systems, so that the 
printing press seems to have brought within our 
reach about as much as we have any need or 
inducement to know. But the operation to 
which we particularly refer here is that of taking 
portraits of the country. Old residents can re- 
call the days when Beato’s photographic studio 
was an institution of the Settlement. Every 
Yokohamaite bought an album there, and every 
globe-trotter considered it a duty to carry away 
some of the excellent reproductions of manners, 
customs, and costumes for which the studio was 
famous. Those were the days of easy money 
getting. It was something then to be a pioneer 
of commerce. The position brought substan- 
tial rewards, for the pioneers had the field prac- 
cally to themselves, and the virgin innocence of 
the “native” made it a simple process to ex- 
ploit him. He, too, was content. Rewards far 
le his most elastic conception of the possi- 
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bilities of industry, came to him in abundance. 
Everybody, in short, was happy, and all things 
boomed. More than one fortune was made in 
shat photographic studio. What matter if the 
readily earned dollars were as readily dissi- 
pated? That was one of the pleasant features of 
the time. There are no pioneers of commerce 
now-a-days, but only humble followers. Neither 
are there any merchant princes but only mer- 
chant slaves. The Beato photographs have 
become curiosities rather than treasures. Their 
possessors value them for the sake of the as- 
sociations they recall far more than for the 
sake of their service as pictures. Incom- 
parably more beautiful and lasting efforts 
of photographic skill have now supplanted 
them, and it is to a combination of the leaders 
of the photographic art in Japan that we 
owe the inception of a series of albums 
which, if the programme contempleted be fully 
carried out, will enable the public to see many 
of the country’s most interesting and lovely 
features without visiting it. We have already 
written of Mr. Ogawa’s albums of costumes, 
flowers, and so forth, and noted his association 
with men like Professor Milne and Mr. Mar- 
doch, whose work as writers converts books 
which would otherwise be mere collections of 
pictures into valuable literary records. To the 
same coterie of photographic and literary artists 
belongs Professor Burton, now a_ world-wide 
celebrity as a scientific photographist. How 
much Mr. Ogawa has gained by contract with 
Professor Burton, or vice versd, we, not being 
experts, cannot pretend to judge. But of the 
admirable character of their combined work we 
can speak with confidence. The great earth- 
quake of 1891 seems to have brought Professors 
Milne and Burton into closer relations with Mr. 
Ogawa, for the first public association of the 
three was evidenced in the earthquake album, 
which, we may mention enpassant, has been a 
great success, no less than 1,500 copies having 
been sold. The same collaborateurs have now 
produced the first volume of a series of Albums 
entitled ‘The Volcanoes of Japan.” It is un- 
certain to what length the series is to extend. 
The authors prudently decided that the num- 
ber of parts published is to ‘depend on the 
encouragement they receive, and partly on the 
number of photographs they are able to obtain in 
the summer of 1892.” Naturally their opening 
volume is devoted to Fujiyama. It contains 
ten very beautiful and striking views of the peer- 
less mountain. Probably no finer achievements 
of the camera have ever appeared, excepting, of 
course, special pictures such as Mr. Ogawa 
himself contributed to recent exhibitions. A 
re-production of one of these unique master- 
pieces is given in Plate III. It is a view of 
“Fuji from the West.” Vividly do we recall 
this picture as it hung in the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of 1890, a noble photograph, huge as to di- 
mensions and perfect as to tone and details. It 
loses something in the process of reduction, but 
still makes an admirable picture. In truth every 
one of the ten plates is an object of delight. One 
only disappoints usa little. It is the view of Fuji 
from the top of the Otome Pass. No one who 
from Otome-toge has gazed at the inimitable 
sweep of the graceful mountain can ever forget 
the loveliness of the scene. But what makes this 
prospect so exquisite is the middle-distance. As 
in the case of the view from the Yamanaka way- 
side plateau, so in that from the summit of the 
Otome gorge, Fuji raises it beautiful head and 
shoulders amid seemingly boundless reaches of 
the softest and most voluptuous scenery imagin- 
able—gently undulating stretches of emerald 
green plains, dotted with forests of delicate 
contour, traversed by streams of silver, and 
brooded over by the dreamiest of atmospheres. 
Never was there an environment better adapted 
to its crowning feature. From such surroundings 
only a Fuji could rise. Ruggedness, sterility, 
jaggedness of peak or frown of precipice 
would do violence to the whole scheme of the 
prospect. Take away the middle distance, how- 





ever, and the celebrated Otome-toge view is 
marred almost completely. Unfortunately the 
photograph has taken it away. From a black 
foreground of fallen trees, dilapidated huts and 
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confused brushwood, we look across to-a Fuji 
rising dim, majestice, cold, and solitary ; a Fuji, 
in short, with nothing but its size and the 
catenary of its slopes to recommend it. But is 
it within the capacity of photographic art to 
reproduce that never-to-be-forgotten view from 
the Otome Pass? Hereafter, perhaps, but not 
yet. Meanwhile we have compensations. The 
view of the crater; the wonderful cloud scene in 
Plate II, ; the lovely combination of lake, foliage, 
forest, peak, shadow, and sunlight in Plate 1X. 
—these and other delightful pictures make the 
album a treasure. If we speak first of the 
pictures, it is merely because we follow the 
natural course of persons examining such a work. 
But there is even more interest and certainly 
more instruction in the letter press by Professors 
Milne and Burton. The authors commence by 
a brief summary of Japanese volcanic facts. 
They tell us of exactly a hundred volcanoes in 
Japan, among them being fifty above which “a 
flag of steam ” floats constantly to proclaim the 
activity of the internal fires, while thirty-nine 
“by their graceful curvature, and by their 
symmetry of form, inspire painters and poets, 
and teach those who investigate the meaning of 
those outlines, lessons of scientific and utilitarian 
value.” As to Fuji itself, its history, the legends 
connected with it, and the facts that science has 
revealed about it, the authors have much to tell 
that is instructive and interesting. (Where, 
by the way, do they obtain the wonderful name 
Sto-ana for HifoanaP Apparently they are 
ignorant of the etymology of the word.) In 
fact, their account, combined with the accom- 
panying photographs, makes the mountain amore 
familiar acquaintance than ever, and supplies 
all the information we are ever likely to need or 
to obtain about Fujiyama. It is to be hoped 
that the authors will obtain sufficient encourage- 
ment to continue and complete the series of 
which this volume makes such an excellent 
commencement. 


EARTHQUAKE RELIEF. 
‘A sum of 16,150 marks and 70 pf. collected by 
Mr. Carl Wolffson, Honorary Consul in Berlin, 
and Baron Siebold, being proceeds of an ex- 
hibition of fine arts opened for the relief of suf- 
ferers in the Aichi and Gifu Prefectures, has 
been handed over to the Japan Red-cross Hos- 
pital through the Foreign Office. The above 
sum on conversion, realised 5,214.06 yen, which 
was transmitted to the Governors of those pre- 
fectures.* Recently the following report was 
sent to the Foreign Office to be communicated 
to the promoters in Germany :— 

Received a sum of. 

From Mr. Wolffson 

From Baron Seibold, 


5,214.06 yen 
2,340.86 yen 
2,873.20'yen 





Total «. 5,214.06 
Which has been disbursed as follows :— 
‘Yo families of 7,392 deceased persons 985 575 yen 
To 19,102 wounded persons 1,738.399 ven 
To 75,879 sufferers + 24493.080 yen 








‘Total . + §,214.080 yen 





THE EARL O ORKNEY’S MARRIAGE, 
Tue Earl of Onslow, who recently spent a short 
time in Japan on his way home from his Go- 
vernorship in New Zealand, acted as best man 
at the wedding of the Earl of Orkney with Miss 
Connie Gilchrist. The Duke of Bedford gave 
the bride away, and the gossip-loving public 
have not failed to make mischief out of the 
affair, sneering, in the first place, at the Earl 
of Orkney for marrying an aciress, and very 
broadly hinting, in the second, that the Duke of 
Beaufort, in giving away the lady, got rid of a 
friend with whom his relations had not been of 
the purest. The fact is, however, that the 
Duke of Beaufort is sixty-eight years of age 
and has a large family. His friendship with 
Miss Gilchrist seems to have been of a perfectly 
platonic character. Butitis typical of the times 
that friendships between persons of different 
sexes are invariably construed in the worst sense. 
In this as in other matters the old saying is veri- 
fied that none are so ready to attribute evil 
motives to others as those whose own conduct is 
most swayed by such motives, The Earl of 
Orkney is only 25 years of age. He has been 
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for years un terms of the closest intimacy with 
the Duke of Beaufort. The Duke, for his 
part, has always been fond of histrionic cele- 
brities, One of his cronies was the late Edward 
Sothern, and it is stated that the two planned 
and carried out many a practical joke together. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tux Official Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 
2oth inst. as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank 


Gold Ci 
(Per yen 1 
Silver Ye 


. 143.860 


144.200 







Pound Sterling 
Per £1) 








143-500 





oe 142,000 


142.000 essses 





143,500 
143-200 





Averages : 
The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 0.067 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling a decrease of yen 0.0258 as 
compared with the previous week. 





COUNT ITO AND HIS POLICY. 
Tue F‘yu says that Count Ito’s habit has always 
been to declare his policy first, and then follow 
it. Hence his silence since he formed the pre- 


erroneous, and all contain the same mistaken 
statement that Lieut. T. H. James, R.N., 
(retired), Navigating Inspector, is among the 
number of those to leave. There has been no 
idea whatever, we believe, of dispensing with 
Lieut. James’ services. 


THE YOKOHAMA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 
Tue News Agency reports that from Sunday 
the 2rst instant until further orders, a special 
train will leave Yokosuka for Yokohama every 
Sunday at 9 a.m, the times of departure for the 
stations en roufe being :—Kamakura 9.26 a.m., 
Ofune 9.45 a.m., and Totsuka 10.05 a.m. The 
train reaches Yokohama at 10,30 a.m. 


COUNT ITO'S FATHER. 
We regret to learn that Count Ito’s father is 
seriously ill, that this Excellency was obliged to 
proceed to Odawara on the afternoon of the 
24th, where he still remains. The great age of 
the patient makes his illness a subject for con- 
siderable uneasiness. 


BURNING WRECK, 


Tue Miike Maru, which arrived here on Monday 
from Kobe, reports sighting the burning wreck 
of a small wooden steamer about 22 miles E.N.E. 
of Oshima. So far as could be seen, nothing 
was left of the vessel but her stem and stern- 
post and the machinery. 





VICE-MINISTER FOR JUSTICE. 





sent Cabinet has been construed as an evidence 
that he appreciates the truth of the saying 
“deeds are better than words.” But our Radi- 
cal contemporary denies the truth of this inter- 
pretation. It avers that Count Ito originally 
intended to deliver a long lecture on his policy, 
and that he hoped to receive congratulations 
from the press, and to be declared by the public 
truly the Premier of a Constitutional Administ- 
ration, His project was opposed, however, by 
other members of the Cabinet, who declared 
that it is far better for the nation to eat a well 
cooked dinner than to see a magnificiant menu. 
This is a cleverly conceived story, but we don't 
believe a word of it. Count Ito would not be 
the best trusted man in Japan to-day did he not 
know the value of golden silence when speech 
can only furnish grounds for hostile criticism. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES, 
Tue position of President of the Supreme 
Court, vacated by the resignation of Judge 
Kojima Iken, has been given to Judge Namura 
Taizo, hitherto President of the Civil Division 
of that Court. Another important change, 
which will doubtless be announced officially to- 
day or to-morrow, is the resignation of Major- 
General Okazawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
War, and the appointment to that post of Major- 
General Kodama Kentaro. 

THOMAS PAIN. 
A corresponpeNT signing himself “ Optimist” 
has addressed us on the subject of Thomas 
Paine, apparently in ignorance of our rule not 
to publish letters from the same writer on the 
same subject over different noms-de-plume. If 
over correspondent authorizes us to use the 
signature previously employed by him, his letter 
shall appear. 





YOKOHAMA BENEVOLENCE. 
Carrary Axastronc, on whose behalf we pub- 
lished an appeal recently when giving an account 
of the series of misfortunes that culminated in 
his being wrecked inthe North American, now 
informs us that the generous people of Yoko- 
hama have subscribed the handsome sum of 
$688, the larger portion of which will be sent to 
his family for their benefit till he can once more 
get an appointment. 





THE CHANGES IN THE “NIPPON YUSEN 
KAISHA.” 
We observe that several lists have been publish- 
ed giving the names of the foreign employés of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha whose services are 
dispensed with. All these lists are more or less 


gle UNIVE 


Tue new Vice-Minister for Justice is to be Mr. 
Kyoura Keizo, hitherto President of the Police 
Bureau in the Home Department, The appoint- 
ment was pretty generally anticipated. 





THE SPRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

+ 

Changes of personnel are going on in the 
minor official positions. Of these changes, 
those effected in the Department of Justice and 
in Prefectural Governments have attracted the 
greatest amount of journalistic attention. The 
measures have been upon the whole very favour- 
ably received by the vernacular press. Thus 
far the new Cabinet's position has been greatly 
strengthened by the manner in which the above 
mentioned changes have been carried out, but 
no body knows what turn the popular whim may 
next take. 








* 
we 


The Michi Nichi Shimbun, writing on the 
subject of the changes in the Governors of 
various localities, observes that, if these changes 
had been carried out in obedience to party 
politicians’ clamour about the punishment of 
local authorities who interfered in the last gene- 
ral elections, it could not approve the step taken 
by the new Minister of Home Affairs. It is 
inclined to believe, however, that the ques- 
tion of alleged interence in elections is not the 
basis of the changes, but that they are effected 
on the principle of removing Governors who 
have shown themselves unfit for their positions 
on account either of administrative blunders or 
incapacity. If, as it appears, such has been the 
aim of Count Inouye, the Wich’ Nichi is pre- 
pared to endorse his action with all heartiness. 

* * * 

The Opposition journals, however, refuse to 
to view the matter in the above light. They take 
it for granted that the official changes in question 
have been carried out solely in consequence of 
the pernicious interference attempted by the 
disgraced Governors at the time of the last 
general elections. Looking at the matter from 
that standpoint, the organs of the Radical and 
Progressionist parties heartily welcome the de- 
cisive step taken by the new Minister of Home 
Affairs, so far as the changes thus far effected 
are concerned. They are agreed in regarding 
the new departure adopted by the Ministry as 
an indication of the latter’s acceptance of the 
Opposition platform, Even the Hocki Shim- 
bun, which has of late been the most consistent 
and uncompromising of the Government's assail- 
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ants, goes-so far as to avow that the new Cabi- 
net, having begun to remedy evils in the Go- 
vernment, “is far superior to its predecessor.” 
As to the disposal of the Governors who have 
been placed on the Retired List, the Kokumin 
Shrmbun warns the Government against the 
suicidal policy of conciliating them by the gift of 
seats in the House of Peers. It seems to be 
feared by the vernacular press that the Cabinet 
may take some such step, as was done in the case 
of Mr. Yasuba, late Governor of Fukuoka, }Vis- 
count Tani and some other members of the 
Upper House are reported to have made strong 
representations to Count Ito on the impropriety 
of admitting into their House officials who have 
disgraced the trust placed in them by the Em- 
peror. The Kokumin discusses the question 
merely from the standpoint of the interest of 
the Cabinet. The most uncompromising op- 
ponents of the Government in the coming session 
of the Diet will be, in our contemporary’s opinion, 
not the present Opposition but the National 
Unionists ; and as the Governors who interfered 
with elections are sure to sympathize with their 
protegés of February last, the appointment of 
the former to the House of Peers would be 
tantamount to the creation of so many parlia- 
mentary enemies of the Ministry. 
* * * 

The Radical and Progressionistorgans, though 
undoubtedly pleased with these official changes, 
cannot think that Count Inouye will stop there. 
“ The arrows he has thus far shot have all hit the 
mark,” says the Fzyu, but then, like all other 
organs of the Opposition, the Radical Journal 
proceeds to claim that there remain untouched 
many Governors who actively meddled with the 
elections, and who ought not to be suffered to 
escape scathless. Among the functionaries 
whose removal is demanded by the Opposition 
organs, may be mentioned Governor Matsudaira 
of Kumamoto, Governor Chisaka of Okayama, 
Governor Funakoshi of Miyagi, Governor Sf of 
Hyogo, and Polic Inspector-General Sonoda. 

4 
ae 

The resignations of Mr. Miyoshi Vice-Mini- 
ster of Justice, Mr. Matsuoka K6ki, Public Pro- 
curator General and Mr. Kojima, President of 
the Court of Cassation, are also regarded with 
satisfaction by the whole press of the capital. It 
had been from the first admitted that the fac- 
tious contentions in the Judiciary could not be 
stopped unless the chiefs of the rival factions 
left the service altogether, So faras the Gambl- 
ing Case is concerned, the accused Judges were 
acquitted by the Disciplinary Court on the 
ground of absence of evidence. Bat in con- 
sideration of the above mentioned faction feuds, 
as well as of the supposed moral obligation of 
the parties concerned in the case, the vernacular 
papers have from time to time called upon both 
Judge Kojima and Mr. Matsuoka to resign their 
positions. Hitherto all the efforts of Count 
Yamada and Viscount Tanaka proved ineffectual 

“to induce them to send in their resignations, 
and under these circumstances, Count Yama- 
gata is the object of universal journalistic praise 
because of his success in effecting what men 
like Count Yamada and Viscount Tanaka failed 
to accomplish. Mr. Miyoshi, though not held 
directly responsible for the institution of the 
gambling case, is still regarded as being indi- 
rectly connected with the affair: and his re- 
signation is considered to be only proper and 
matural, though he is not{the subject of such un- 
compromising criticism as Mr, Matsuoka. The 
removal of these leaders of antagonistic factions 
has effectually broken up the long continued 
rivalry between their followers. Count Yama- 
gata’s appointment to the portfolio of Justice 
was at first sneered at by the Opposition jour- 
nals, but they now acknowledge the propriety 
of the choice and observe that the welcome re- 
form in the Judiciary could not have been en- 
trusted to better hands. The Count is earnestly 
recommended to do the work thoroughly and 
completely. 


. 
The Kokeai thinks that the evil of factious 
contention is not confined to the Department of 
Justice, but exisis in a more or less degree in 
the Department of Home [Affairs War, of 
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Communications, of Education, and so forth. 
The evil has been effectually remedied so far as 
the Departments of Justice and of Home Al- 
fairs are concerned. The Ministers of other 
Departments are recommended to avail them- 
selves of the present unique opportunity to 
abolish for ever an abuse which has in- 
caculably impeded the smooth and expedi- 
tious conduct of business in all branches of the 
Administration. Our contemporary, in another 
article, observes that the reforms thus far ac- 
complished in the two Departments of Justice 
and Home Affairs, welcome as they are, 
must be considered of secondary import- 
ance, when compared with the various  na- 
tional problems awaiting solution. It seems 
to entertain some doubt as to the ability of 
Count Ito to approach the solution of those 
problems with decision and firmness equal to 
that just. manifested by two of his colleagues. 
Not questioning that the Count has many ex- 
cellent points, since otherwise he could not 
exercise such vast influence in the political 
world, the Ko&kag is nevertheless constrained to 
say thathis greatest weakness consis!s in want 
of courage. He likes to fill the public with 
large expectations which he very often fails to 
fulfil. However, our contemporary is not with- 
out hope that the Count, considering the large 
expectations raised by his return to power, 
may strain his great powers to the utmost 
to justify the high estimate in which he is held 
by all sections of the nation. 





* 
a 

The question ot the Codes is of course a sub- 
ject of anxious discussion in the vernacular 
press. It had been at first feared by certain 
observers that the result of the postponement of 
the operation of the Codes would be to seal their 
destiny for ever, the presumption being that the 
real aim of the opponents of the Codes was not 
merely to postpose their operation, but to defer 
itindefinitely. Very possibly a few of the bar- 
risters who so actively opposed the putting of 
the Codes into operation at the appointed date, 
may have been misled by excessive admiration 
for everything English into objecting to codi- 
fication itself. But the whole tenor of jour- 
nalistic writings on the subject does not suggest 
any suspicion that the advocates of postpone- 
ment were in any way influenced by a desire to 
see codification abandoned for ever. The Wp- 
pon, for instance, though one of the strongest 
Supporters of postponement, acknowledges the 
necessity of having well arranged codes, and 
professes to be much puzzled by the apparent 
indecision of the Cabinet as to the disposal of 
this problem, Evidently, the Ministers of State 
are anxious to solve the question in a way not 
prejudicial to the cause of Treaty Revision, If 
such be the reason of their delay in coming toa 
decision, our contemporary bids them be at ease. 
For under any circumstances, even supposing 
that revision could be speedily effected, there 
would be an interval of three or four years be- 
fore the new order of things could go into effect. 
Is not an interval of three of four years sufficient 
for the purpose of revising the Codes? The 
Nippon is also informed that the new Ministers 
of State are disposed to shape their conduct in 
accordance with public opinion. If such be 
really their attitude, they may proceed to the 
postponement of the Codes without any mis- 
giving, as the Bill for postponement was passed 
in both Houses of the Diet by a large majority 
composed of men of all parties. The Kokumin 
Shimbun goes still further and advises the 
Cabinet to set itself at once to the task of re- 
vising the Codes. Should their revision be de- 
ferred the present Cabinet may fall before 
anything has been done to put the Codes into 
a shape ready for operation, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that the next Cabinet will be entirely 
opposed to codification 

ars 

The question of reassessment of the taxable 
value of land is again on the /ags. It is report- 
ed by certain papers that the new Ministry is 
inclined, by way of compromise with the Op- 
position, to lay before the Dieta bill for the 
reassessment of the taxable value of land, a 
ike which seems absurd on the face of it, 








Meanwhile, a section of the members of the 
House of Representatives is making vigorous 
efforts for the attainment of this reform. They 
have formed themselves into an association, and 
issued a document containing the engagements 
to which they have pledged themselves. They 
declare that, in order to accomplish their object, 
they are determined “to cut down as much as 
possible all appropriations for undertakings of 
minor importance and to make large reductions 
in official salaries, office expenses, allowances 
for repairs,” etc. The Michi Nicht Shimbun 
strongly criticizes the attitude taken by these 
Representatives. It does not think that the 
present system of determining the taxable 
value of land is in every respect fair and 
equitable, but it suggests that an attempt to 
make a re-assessment is likely to do more 
harm than good. All the conditions that 
directly affect the price of rice and, through it, 
the price of land, should be taken into consid- 
eration, But the association of Representatives 
apparently pays little regard to these circum- 
stances, their method of  re-assessment being 
crude and arbitrary. The Michi Michi can- 
tions them against sacrificing the interest of the 
country to the attainment of a reform of doubt- 
ful wisdom. 
* we 

The vernacular press, without distinction of 
party, manifests the warmest sympathy with the 
Grand Old Man on his return to power at such 
anadvancedage. Gladstoneand Bismarck are in 
this country as well known as any Japanese 
statesmen, Gladstone’s liberality and open- 
handedness in dealing with foreign countries, 
as well as his earnest sincerity in his private 
and public conduct, seem to appeal strongly to 
the somewhat romantic minds of this people. 
His return to power has been watched by the 
Tokyo press with keen interest. The metro- 
politan journals, however, regret to observe that 
the position of his Cabinet is not at all secure. 
As to Home Rule, the Japanese papers are all 
agreed that the step contemplated by Mr. Glad- 
stone is demanded by justice and humanity, and 
that the result of granting the privilege of self- 
government to the Irish would be advantageous 
to England. The majority of these journals, 
however, think it extremely improbable that 
Home Rule will become an accomplished fact 
in the lifetime of the present Cabinet. A few 
of them, however, the F#j7 SAimpo and the 
Choya Shimbun, take a more hopeful view of 
the case. They are aware of the immense diffi- 
culties of Mr.’ Gladstone's position, but they 
have strong faith in his wonderful ability and 
pluck, and think that he may yet be able to 
pull through and attain the last object of his 
political career. 








ae 

The Religious Conference to be held at 
Chicago some time during the coming year, is 
attracting considerable attention among the 
Japanese. The Choya Shimbun is very glad 
that such a conference is to take place, for it 
may lead to important results in the way of 
diminishing the pernicious prejudices at present 
existing between nations of different race and 
religion. So far as concerns the establishment 
of religious truth, our contemporary does not 
seem to expect much from the conference. In- 
deed the fact that such a conference has been 
deemed desirable indicates a gradual loss of self 
confidence among religious men of the West. 
The Choya recommends Japanese Buddhists to 
have their religion represented at the conference 
as strongly as possible. 


* 
ane 


The Fiji Shimpo again takes up the Korean 
question, The policy defined in the frank and 
interesting article we reproduced some time 
ago from our contemporary’s columns, has since 
been more than once explained away to mean 
something very much milder and more common- 
place than what it originally seemed to signify. 
But so long as our contemporary’s general argu- 
ments remain unchanged, we may safely read 
its later utterances by the light of its first article. 
The present article dwells on the necessity of 





Japan's acting singly without inviting any cd- 


operation of other Powers, not even China. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 


ae ees 
E find a curious paragraph in the 
Kokkai about decorative designs. 

“ Anxious,” writes our contemporary, ‘‘to 
exhibit some new designs at the Chicago Ex- 
hibition and thereby win applause, Japanese 
artists are devoting themselves to carving 
and drawing dragons, pheenixes, and other 
strange creatures which they think likely to 
attract popularattention. Considered solely 
from the point of view of glyptic or graphic 
capacity, these creations may be very 
praiseworthy, but they violate the princi- 
ples of fine art, since such animals or birds 
have no existence in nature. The Judges 
at the Exhibition will always estimate the 
merit of a work of sculpture or painting 
by the accuracy with which it depicts the 
real, and since no model exists for a dra- 
gon or a phoenix, a representation of them 
can never be counted of much merit in 
foreign countries. The Government ought 
to exercise care with respect to this 
point.” The Kokkai puts these 
into the mouth of an exhibitor, but ap- 
They in- 


words 


parently endorses them itself. 
culcate, in our opinion, a very erroneous 
doctrine. Such a creed, if followed, would 
lead to the exclusion of the imaginative 
element altogether from the arts. In the 
West as well as in the East, mythical be- 
ings and animals have always played an 
important part in decorative art. Conceive 
what European artists would say were they 
told to exclude altogether from their port- 
folio of motives the satyrs, the fauns, the 
demons, the angels, the dragons, and all 
the other creations of fancy which have 
served such charming purposes in their 
hands. The Kokhav’s principle, if pushed 
to its logical limit, would eliminate the 
subjective element altogether from the 
field of art, and reduce the artist to a mere 
photographer. In China, it is true, the 
dragon has been used ad nauseum. The 
artists of mediaeval days erred much less 
than their successors in this respect. 
They showed consummate skill in conven- 
tionalizing the dragon, so that often the 
monster, though barely identifiable with 
his grim original, becomes not the least 
pleasing feature of the metal work in which 
he appears. But in later days the sterile 
and conservative genius of the decorator 
suggested no such modifications. He took 
the dragon as tradition had depicted it, 
and thrust it into fields where the awe that 
it was originally intended to inspire be- 
came entirely incongruous with its circum- 
A celestial dragon to guard and 
support the palace of the gods ; a benevo- 
lent dragon that makes the rain fall and the 
wind blow for human benefit; an earthly 
dragon that defines and circumscribes the 
courses of rivers and streams; anda dragon, 
guardian of hidden treasures, that watches 
over the wealth which nature has stored 


stances. 


away and concealed from mortal eyes—all 
these are creatures occupying appointed 
places in the Chinese mythology. 
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ster discharging such extensive functions 
offered wide opportunity for displays of the 
sculptor’s and painter’s imaginative faculty. 
Its component parts were soon fixed—a 
camel’s head, a stag’s antlers, a demon’s 
eyes, a bull’s ears, a serpent’s body, a 
carp’s scales, and an eagle’s claws. But 
the limner of the dragon understood that 
this anatomical catalogue was intended to 
suggest multifarious attributes rather than 
to be faithfully adhered to. He depicted 
a gigantic serpent, or a winged fish, or a 
worm no larger than one’s little finger, 
or a sickly snake undergoing acupuncture, 
or a Rishi’s plaything, ora thousand other 
varieties of monster, as the fancy took 


him. That is to say, the mediaeval Chi- 
nese decorator gave the reins in this 
fashion to his imaginative faculty. But 


liberty subsequently became license. The 
dragon began to appear everywhere in 
decorative designs, and one grows ut- 
terly weary of its unending recurrence on 
all sorts and kinds of objects emanating 
from Chinese ateliers. The Japanese did 
not fall into this error, or at any rate they 
avoided it to a great extent. In their hands 
the dragon is generally used with judg- 
ment and true instinct. Some of their 
carvings and paintings of it are admirably 
strong and impressive, and when we find 
dragons in Japanese decoration they are 
genuinely decorative. The apprehension 
that any competent Western critic would 
withhold praise from a design embodying 
a dragon, merely because no animal of the 
It has 
been said of the Japanese dragon, as it 
appears in sculpture and painting, that no 
such monster could be depicted except 
by a people persuaded of its existence : 
faith alone could beget it. Whatever 
truth there may be in this theory, it is 
certain that Western re-productions of 
the Eastern dragon are altogether tame 
and lifeless affairs. The power of depict- 
ing it so as to command admiration and 
inspire awe is still monopolized by the 
Oriental, and receives full recognition from 
Western critics. The same is true ina 
lesser degree of the phoenix. It has play- 
ed and still continues to play in Japanese 
decorative art a réle at once important and 


excellent. No more fatal error could be 
made by the Japanese than that recom- 
mended by the Kokkaz’s informant. Half 
of the blunders into which the art artizans 
of this country have fallen, and half of the 
losses they have incurred, are due to an 
unthinking attempt to adapt their work to 
Western taste. It would be preciscly a 
cognate error did they try to conciliate 
Western criticism by modifying their own 
designs or violating their’ own canons. 
What they have to do is simply to follow 
the bent of their national genius. The 
world has already endorsed the correct- 
ness of their decorative instincts, and has 
paid them the genuine compliment of imi- 
tating their creations. Let them continue 
to use phoenixes, dragons, shishi, and any 
other mythical creature suggested by their 
fancy. The more purely Japanese they can 
be, the better assured will be their success. 
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kind exists, is purely chimerical. 





BOOKS IN 1891. 


—+ 
HE Publisher's Circular (London), and 
the Publisher’s Weekly (New York), 
give some interesting information as to the 
number and character of books published 
in Great Britain and the United States 
during the year 1891. The total number 
published was 10,371: 5,706 the 
former country and 4,665 in the latter: 
these figures include new editions of 
standard authors, reprints and translations 
of foreign books, as well as new origi- 
nal works. Although compelled to ad- 
mit that American publishers have hitherto 
been more culpable than their British con- 
fréres, yet the latter are not absolutely 
guiltless in the matter of “reprinting.” 
There are editions of HOLMES’ Poems, 
Bret Harte’s works, &c., from British 
presses which were not authorized by the 
holders of American copyrights, to say 
nothing of the cheap railway editions of 
CHATTO and Winbus, &c. 

The following list gives the number of 
books—or perhaps “ works” would be the 
preferable word, since volumes are, of 
course, not intended—in the order of their 
importance :— 


in 


In United States of America. 
Fiction ciscesssneesotnn seul 
‘Theology, Sermons, ete. 


In Great Britain, 
Fiction scenes 
Educational and Classical, 









126 
‘604 





Theological, Sermons, ete. 627 J. 360 
Juvenile 3 44 
Biographical, Pr 


Historical, 
ete. 








5, etc. 
‘and Drama 
Medicine, Survery, etc... 
Political and Social Econo- 






Politicaland Sociai Econo. 








MY cessecetverseess 
Poetry and Drama 
Voyages and Travels 
Medicine, Surgery, ete. 
Miscellaneous... 


(Oy peahauaanites stay 
Arts and Sciences, Illus- 
trated secerseeencs 
Law, Jurisprudence, et 
Miscellaneous... 








$4706 
This tabulated statement is of little value, 


save for a cursory comparison, because 
the individual taste of the different com- 
pilers asserts itself so plainly, and we 
have such apparent discrepancies as the 
absence of “ Year-books and Serials” from 


4,665, 


the American list. Doubtless such were 
published in the United States, but they ap- 
pear in some other division, probably in 
“Arts and Sciences, Illustrated,” for only on 
that hypothesis can we explain the fact that 
double the quantity, under this division, 
was printed in America as compared with 
Great Britain. 

The most conspicuous feature of the lists, 
and that to which we shall first give our 
attention is the enormous preponderance 
of fiction—an average of 3.34 per day for 
Great Britain, and 3.03 for America. In 
the former country the number of novels 
published in 1891 nearly equals the whole 
of all other books; in the latter country it 
exceeds all others combined. Compared 
with late years, the total number of works 
of fiction published in Great Britain last 
year exceeds by a dozen the number for 
1890, by over a hundred that for 1889, but 
falls a hundred short of that for 1888. In 
America there were 1,118 books of fiction 
published in 1890, and previous to that 
last year’s figures had never been ap- 
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In America, books for young people are 
increasing in number—although in 1887 
there were 488 of this class of literature 
published, or 28 more than last year; 
but in England this class of literature is 
steadily decreasing, the number last year 
not being within thirty of the totals of any 
one of the previous five years. 

Comparing various other classes of 
books given to the world in 1891 from 
English presses with similar contributions 
in the immediately preceding years, we 
find a considerable increase in the number 
of historical and biographical works, an 
increase—though not so marked—in books 
on political and social economy, and in 
narratives of travels and voyages ; a falling 
off in works relating to theology, volumes 
of sermons, etc., belles-lettres, and juvenile 
books. In America more books for young 
readers were in 1891 than for 
several years before, and the character 
of these books indicates a greater amount 
of care and attention to the wants of the 
young than was dreamt of a few years 
ago; butin this, as in every other field, the 
chaff will and must grow with the wheat, 
and the crop of ‘blood and thunder” 
literature increases with other kinds. 
There is to be noted also a significant 
increase in the number of books devoted 
to theological, religious, political, and 
social questions—a reflection of the popular 
interest in the theological controversies of 
the day and in social problems concerning 
the poor in the great cities of America. 
Books of description and travel, and his- 
torical works show a falling off, while the 
biographies and memoirs number about the 
same as in 18go. 

The greater number of books upon Law, 
Jurisprudence, etc., printed in America, is 
explained by the fact that the acts of each 
State Legislature are published separately. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
of the 348 works are based upon the con- 
flicts which must arise under such a system, 
and also to learn if any of them consist 
wholly of legislative enactments. 

As the autumnal campaigns of the pub- 
lishers for 1891 were planned before the 
International Copyright Law went into 
effect, it is not possible to draw from the 
figures for 1891 any inference regarding 
the results of the operation of that law. 
The statistics for the current year, how- 
ever, should bring some interesting facts 
to light. 

Several distinguished literateurs were 
invited by the editor of Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review to give an opinion as to ¢he 
best book of the year (see the Review for 
February, 1892). Sir E>Dwin ARNOLD se- 
lected EMILE Zota’s ‘‘ La Béte Humaine” 
which, by the way, was not published 
in 1891; GAIL HAMILTON, ALEXANDER 
MacDouGaLt’s “The Maybrick Case ;” 
AGNes REPPLIER, OSCAR WILDE'S “In- 
tentious;” and Dr. WILLIAM HAMMOND, 
“The Century Dictionary.” Admitting the 
usefulness of the last, and cutting out the 
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first as impertinent, we are much puzzled 
that any of the remaining should have 
been pitched upon by anyone as ¢he best : 
here in truth the personal equation must 
have entered very largely. 


Although not much is thought of Mrs. 
Warv's “The History of David Grieve,” 
in it she went so far beyond “ Robert 
Elsmere” that her book must be in the 
front rank of novels for 1891. Somewhat 
ahead of it, we think, should be put 
Barrie's “ The Little Minister.” BARRIE 
himself still says it is his best. CARMEN 
SyLva’s arrangement of Romanian Folk- 
song in the volume entitled “The Bard 
of the Dimbrovitna,” and GARRETT’S 
“Elizabethan Songs in Honor of Love 
and Beauty,’ seem to stand out with 
peculiar sharpness of outline as being 
essentially different from each other, and 
decidedly unlike the ordinary stray volumes 
of poetry. The former is quaintness it- 
self. AGNES REPPLIER, who so charmingly 
praises OscaR WILDe’S book, has herself 
contributed two volumes of essays to the 
numerous books in the Belles-lettres series 
that are delightful reading—“ Points of 
View” and “Books and Men.” JusTIN 
Winsor’s “Christopher Columbus” is a 
masterpiece of biography, and appeals 
not alone to Americans. 

But how absurd it really is to pick out 
from over ten thousand books one, one 
dozen, or one hundred concerning which 
all readers may be expected to be of one 
opinion ! 





THE FAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANP. 
Sage 

HE necessity for retrenchment, 
happily so imperative throughout the 
business world of the East at present, has 
made itself felt in Japan’s big steamship 
Company, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. A 
large reduction of working expenses has 
had to be effected, and under such circum- 
stances we learn with very great regret 
that several members of the foreign staff 
have received their congé. ‘The gentlemen 
concerned are Mr. Y. DugR, Manager of 
the Department of Foreign Correspond- 
ence in the Head Office, Tokyo, and Mr. 
E. L. James, Clerk in that Department ; 
Mr. S. D. HEpBurn, Assistant Manager ot 
the Yokohama Branch; Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, 
Foreign Manager of the Stores Depart- 
ment, Yokohama, and Messrs. C. PopE, J. 
H. DONKER-CurTiUus, and J. M. Scott, 
Clerks in that Department; Mr. PATTER- 
SON, Manager of the Engine Works; Mr. J. 
MACKENZIE, Engine Shop Foreman; Mr. 
J. H. MAcGREGOR, Foreman Boilermaker; 
Mr. C. B. CLAUSEN, Foreman Carpenter ; 
and Mr. W. DonaLn, of the Superintend- 
ing Captain’s Department. Thus, of a 
total of 26 foreigners hitherto employed 
by the Company in Tokyo and Yokohama, 
12, or virtually one half, are dispensed with, 
and a reduction has been made in the 
le of the remainder. Similarly sweep- 
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ing measures have been adopted, we under- 
stand, with regard to the Japanese staff, but 
the details in their case have not yet been 
published. So far as we can judge, this 
proceeding on the part of the Directors is 
not in any sense dictated by the morbid 
anxiety to dispense with foreign aid which 
constitutes a feature of the reactionary 
impulse swaying Japan at present. The 
question is simply one of retrenchment. 
Many factors combine just now to cur- 
tail the profits of the Company. The 
gradual extension of railways, though 
destined ultimately to bring an increase 
of goods traffic, inflicts at the outset 
uncompensated injury by diverting the 
great bulk of the travelling public from 
maritime conveyances. This alone must 
have made an appreciable difference in 
the Company’s ledgers. Further loss has 
been inflicted by competition on very 
unequal terms. The Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha is bound by strict conditions. Its 
charter forbids it to purchase vessels 
more than two years old, and requires 
also that its steamers shall be invariably 
kept in a very high condition. No 
such limits or standards operate in the 
case of other Japanese maritime com- 
panies. They are at liberty to employ 
ships of any age, and they labour under 
no costly obligation as to a standard of 
maintenance and equipment. 
tion, under such circumstances, is one- 
sided, and it cannot be doubted that the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha has suffered by the 
increase of rivals working on lines so 
much less costly. Naturally if there were 
question of attracting passenger traffic, 
the advantages offered by the steamers 
of the Yusen Kaisha would bring their own 
reward ; but where goods only are concern- 
ed, these hand-to-mouth competitors can- 
not fail to make their presence 
veniently felt. Added to the above reasons 
for retrenchment is the general 
depression of the times. Comparatively 
little movement of merchandise is taking 
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place, and in the case of one important 
staple—fish manure—from the cartiage of 
which a considerable amount of freight is 
usually derived, thecrop this year is so small 
that an. appreciable difference is felt by all 
publiccarriers. From many points of view, 
therefore, the Company is constrained to 
exercise economy, and as the salaries paid 
to foreign employés are conspicuously 
large, we cannot wonder that there should 
be a tendency to commence retrench- 
ment with them. But it is difficult to 
avoid a doubt whether the dismissal of men 
so able and zealous as those we 
catalogued above can prove in the long 
run a really economical measure. Fo- 
reigners are by ho means chagrined when 
they see Japan developing ability to 
manage her own affairs without their 
assistance. On the contrary, they are 
disposed to congratulate her on her 
capacity to be independent. But there 
are many enterprises to the management 
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and organization of which Japan was a 
total stranger before the Meiji era. It is 
no reflection whatsoever on the 
endowments of her people that they should 
have recourse to foreign aid for the purpose 
of inaugurating and establishing such enter- 
prises. Indeed we may go a great deal far- 
ther, and assert that if, where aid capable of 
insuring success is available, they failed to 
employ it because of a sentimental objec- 
tion to be dependent, then in truth they 
might fairly be charged with unpractical 
silliness, and their ability to succeed under 
any circumstances might be questioned. 
One of the most valuable forms of human 
wisdom consists in shrewdness to recog- 
nise useful agents and liberality to utilize 
them freely. This kind of wisdom was 
possessed in a large measure by the founder 
of the Japanese mercantile marine. If we 
saw the Directors of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha diminishing their foreign staff 
gradually and deliberately, dispensing with 
the services of one here and another 
there, as the particular functions discharged 
by the retiring foreigners fell within the 
range of the acquired competence of 
their Japanese colleagues, then we could 
recognise a deliberate and cautiously ex- 
ercised policy. But when, out of a foreign 
staff of 26 in Tokyo and Yokohama, we 
find no less than half swept away at 
one coup, we are constrained to doubt 
whether prudence has not been  sacri- 
fied to arithmetic. Is it soberly con- 
ceivable that all these men were super- 
fluities, or that the various departments 
in which they were employed became 
simultaneously competent to dispense with 
their services ? A great potentate once 
determined the route of a railway by 
drawing a straight line on the map be- 
tween its proposed termini. That was a 
very pretty exercise of autocracy, but a 
very poor display of business instinct. The 
retrenchments of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha seem to us to be the work of an ac- 
countant guided by a ruler and a ready 
reckoner, rather than the programme of a 
prudent and far-seeing directorate. We 
trust that the interests of the Company 
will not suffer in the sequel, but we confess 
that the need of retrenchment suggests 
much less cause for anxiety than this mode 
of retrenching. 
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FAPANESE FUSTICE, 

O far as concerns the prospect of Wes- 

tern intercourse with Japan becoming 
closer, and so far as concerns the chance 
of Western peoples laying aside the dis- 
trust which holds them from genuine friend- 
ship with this nation, it would be difficult 
to play a more mischievous role than that 
which the Hyogo News is now persistently 
playing. In several strongly worded and 
thoroughly assured articles, our contem- 
porary has sought to prove that Japanese 
judges are wholly incompetentto administer 
justice, and that the Japanese people are 
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“utterly incapable of grasping the ideas 
of Westerns with regard to what con- 
stitutes justice.” Now everyone will ad- 
mit, and the Hyogo News must be well 
aware, that a nation could scarcely have a 
worse character given to it than this. To 
be “utterly incapable of grasping ” any 
true conception of justice is to be plung- 
ed in moral darkness of the crassest de- 
scription. We doubt whether it would be 
possible to say a harder thing about any 
people. A due sense of justice is one of 
the elementary qualities that are supposed 
to be inseparable from civilization even in 
its early stages. If the Japanese be really 
devoid of sucha sense, they must be re- 
legated to a place below that occupied by 
any non-barbarous people. It becomes, 
therefore, more than interesting to know 
on what grounds the charge is advanced, 
and whether those grounds are in any way 
sufficient to warrant it. Happily they are 
not complicated or lengthy grounds. We 
can set them forth briefly and in such 
fashion that our readers may follow them 
without weariness or perplexity. First, 
then, there is the fact that a Japanese firm 
in Kobe, having been sued for failure to per- 
form a contract concluded in its name witha 
third party by aman named WILKINSON, set 
up the defence that WILKINSON was not 
the firm’s agent and had no authority 
to pledge it to any bargain. Now this, 
gua defence, is not only perfectly proper, 
but is also sanctioned by innumerable pre- 
cedents in Western commercial practice. 
If WILKINSON was not—and we may add 
that under the present treaties he could 
not possibly have been—the lawfully re- 
cognised agent of the Japanese firm, then 
the latter was entitled to repudiate his act. 
Moreover, no Japanese Court could pos- 
sibly saddle upon a Japanese firm the re- 
sponsibility of engagements contracted by 
such a person. Whether the Kobe people 
behaved in good faith towards the person 
with whom WILKINSONhad madea contract, 
we do not pretend to judge. Possibly they 
behaved in very bad faith, Possibly they 
took advantage of a technicality to escape 
a moral obligation. But most assuredly 
the Court was entirely precluded from 
ruling that a pledge given by aforeignagent 
is binding upon a Japanese firm. Yet the 
Hyogo News advances this action of the 
Court as a proof of the total incompetence 
of Japanese tribunals to administer justice, 
and sneers at “ the able Judge who allow- 
ed such an irrelevant defence to be pro- 
ceeded with.” The second basis of our 
contemporary’s sweeping condemnation is 
contained in these words :—‘‘In a case 
now proceeding at the Yokohama Court 
the sapient Judge actually declared that 
there was no need to produce certain 
vouchers because they were only necessary 
at the time the transfer of the goods by their 
means took place.” This indeed would have 
been a most singular ruling—so singular 
thatits extreme improbability ought to have 
occurred tothe Hyogo News. But the Judge 
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of the Yokohama Court made no such 
ruling. What happened was simply this -— 
The plaintiffs in the Kerosene Oil case 
asked the defendant to produce certain 
documents, namely, receipts that had come 
into the possession of the Warehouse 
Authorities after the oil entered 
receipts had been entirely delivered out 
of the Warehouse. The defendant de- 
clined to produce these receipts, alleging 
that some of them had been destroyed. 
He was naturally unwilling to prejudice his 
case by producing an incomplete set of 
documents, when the lacune might be 
used inferentially to his disadvantage. 
The question then arose, could the Court 
order the production of the receipts, and 
it was with reference to this that the Judge 
gave his ruling. He that he 
was incompetent to issue such an order, 
for the obvious reason that the re- 
ceipts were not of the nature of docu- 
the defendant had been 
under any obligation to preserve. They 
were, of the cha- 
racter of IO U’s or exchange bills, which, 
though of prime importance in the hands 
of a creditor, become valueless after the 
liability to which they refer is discharged, 
and may consequently be destroyed by the 
debtor after he has recovered possession of 
them by discharging that liability. A Court 
of Law cannot order an alleged debtor to 
produce such documents since he labours 
under no disability whatever by not pos- 
sessing them and is under no obligation to 
possess them. It will be seen that had the 
Hyogo News deliberately applied itself to 
misrepresent the Judge’s ruling, it could 
not have done so more successfully. The 
ruling, so far from justifying that jour- 
nal’s sneer or helping to establish its 
sweeping charge against the Japanese 
Judiciary, was strictly just and proper. 
The third basis of condemnation is the 
recent decision of a Japanese tribunal that 
a perpetual lease on unchanging terms 
cannot be recognised by law. At the time 
when this verdict was rendered, we ex- 
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pressed strong disappoval of it, because, 
in the absence of any definite legal enact- 
ment to the contrary, the plain terms of a 
contract ought, in our opinion, to be en- 
forced by the Courts. But it is none the 
less certain that the highest school of 
Western jurists decline to admit the pro- 
priety of perpetual leases. The new Civil 
Code, compiled from the best materials fur- 
nished by the Occident, does not recognise 
such leases, and makes special provision 
for converting into terminable contracts 
any obligation of the kind that may be 
in existence at the time of the Code’s going 
into operation. The Court, in the absence 
of a written law, took the guidance of Japa- 
nese custom, and in so doing we cannot 
but think that it erred. As to the principle 
at stake, however, the indisputable fact is 
that the future law of the land, a law strictly 
in accord with Western jurisprudence, was 
anticipated, though harshly applied, by the 
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Court. Evidently there is no ground here 
for alleging that “Japanese Judges have 
not the slightest idea of what Westerns 
consider justice.” We come now to the 
fourth basis, which is said ‘‘ to eclipse even 
the others in its blundering stupidity.” 
An American tea-exporter of Kobe found 
one of his coolies standing beside some 
carts loaded with tea-boxes. He asked 
the man what he was about, and the reply 
wa: “‘T am taking tea into this China- 
man’s house by direction of your danto, 
your godown man, and your Chinese tea- 
boy.” On searching the house, six pack- 
ages of tea were found concealed in the 
second storey. Now who was the thief in 
this case? The Chinaman to whom the 
house belonged, the ano, the godown man, 
the Chinese tea-boy, the coolie, or all the 
four? Wecan form no idea. The coolie, 
however, was arrested and arraigned before 
the Kobe District Court on a charge of 
theft. After three days the case was dis- 
missed on the ground of “insufficient evi- 
dence.’ What evidence was furnished ? 
What took place in the District Court? 
What defence did the man set up? Will 
it be credited that nothing whatever is 
known about all this? The proceedings 
of the Court are a sealed book. They are 
not published anywhere, and the Hyogo 
News does not profess to know anything 
about them. Yet, though completely ig- 
norant of everything that transpired in the 
Court, and therefore obviously unqualified 
to criticise the verdict, the Hyogo journal 
does not hesitate to declare that this case 
eclipses all the others in its blundering 
stupidity.” We, of course, do not pretend 
to form any opinion as to whether the 
ends of justice were or were not satisfied, 
but we do unhesitatingly affirm that a 
journal which pronounces a sweeping con- 
demnation of the finding of a law Court 
without knowing anything about the evid- 
ence, the pleadings, or the procedure of 
the Court, offers in its own conduct a flag- 
rant example of the injustice which it is 
so ready to detect in others. 

It is, at the best, weary work to seriously 
discuss such premises and such conclusions 
as those of the Hyogo News. We have 
not approached the task with any desire 
to provoke controversy, but because there 
is strong general interest in determining 
whether these sweeping charges of moral 
deficiency rest upon any really solid ground. 
Were it demonstrable that Japanese Jud- 
ges are incapable of administering justice, 
in the Western sense of the word, and 
that the Japanese people are without any 
appreciation of justice, there could be no 
doubt about the imprudence of entrust- 
ing the guardianship of foreign lives and 
property to Japanese care. Much adverse 
criticism has been written and spoken 
about the manner of administering the 
law in almost every country in the world, 
and it would be idle to pretend for a mo- 
ment that Japanese tribunals are faultless. 
Onthe contrary, they appear frequently 











to deserve censure, and what they deserve, 
it is well that they should receive. But 
when we compare the wholesale denuncia- 
tions quoted above with the exceedingly 
slender and inconclusive, if not flagrantly 
erroneous, evidence upon which they are 
avowedly based, we are bound to say that 
the charge of injustice seems to be shifted 
from the shoulders of the accused to those 
of the accuser. Foreign estimates of 
Japanese character and capacity must often 
betray the defect of insufficient informa- 
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tion, but may they not at least be preserved 
from the disfigurement of obvious bias and 
gross exaggeration ? 


FOOT-BINDING, 
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ROM time to time benevolent people 
address appeals to public sympathy 

on behalf of the unbappy female children 
of China. It is not difficult to understand 
the compassion excited by the pains of 
these poor little girls. Few of our readers, 
we should hope, have been so unfortunate 
as to see the naked foot of an orthodox 
Chinese lady. But many have probably 
looked at photographs of that terribly 
twisted and distorted member, and the sight 
must have suggested thoughts of barbarous 
suffering inflicted on a particularly sensi- 
tive part of the human body. Year in and 
year out hundreds of thousands of little 
girls, throughout the wide empire of China, 
are subjected toa ruthless process which 
crushes the bones and wrenches the sinews 
of their tender feet, until at last a re- 
volting deformity is produced, and the foot, 
crumpled into a shocking monstrosity, ful- 
fills the dictates of fashion but becomes 
almost valueless as a means of locomotion. 
The wretched girl emerges from her period 
of feverish torture a mutilated cripple, con- 
demned to hobble through life on feet-which 
preserve no semblance of nature’s beautiful 
mechanism, having become as hideous as 
they areuseless. Ifsuchabominable cruelty 
did not occasionally move the world’s pity, 
it would be a far more evil world than it 
is. At intervals, therefore, the missionary 
cries out, the traveller writes, and the 
charitable agitate. But never do the poor 
little children benefit. For them there re- 
mains always the same ruthless bending 
of bones, the same agonizing application 
of tight ligatures, the same long months 
of bitter pain and unavailing tears. It 
is scarcely conceivable that such things 
should be wrought upon helpless children 
even in the most savage communities, but 
when we reflect that they are perpetrated 
in a highly civilized country like China, 
our wonder becomes bewilderment. Per- 
haps it is to this singular contrast be- 
tween general refinement and cultivation; 
on the one hand, and callous cruelty on 
the other that we must attribute the 
periodical appearance of apologists for 
the appalling custom. These people tell 
us that though the foot is ultimately de- 
formed, though the woman is indeed con- 


demned to be little better than a cripple, 
yet the process ia not so very painful after 
all. The bones are soft, they say, in early 
youth; the sinews supple. Twisting, 
crushing, and wrenching are operations 
that may be performed without much suf- 
fering on baby feet, whereas adults would 
be maddened by the torture. These apo- 
logists mean well, no doubt. They seek 
excuses to palliate the inhuman brutality 
of anation. But in truth they belong to 
that class of indolent moralists whose 
tendency is to depict things in softened 
light rather than apply themselves to 
efforts of-earnest reformation. Let no 
one talk of the yielding character of young 
bones or the pliability of baby sinews. 
We have listened with our own ears to the 
cries of alittle girl undergoing the torturing 
process. Such agonized wails never before 
fell on our ears. They were the shrieks 
of a child absolutely wild with  suffer- 
ing. When the ligatures were loosened 
and the shocking succession of breath- 
less screams ended in long-drawn wails 
of exhaustion and misery, the listener 
turned almost sick with horror and sym- 
pathy. Yet a mother was the deliberate 
torturer of the poor baby, and a father 
callously listened to its heart-broken cries. 
Think that this fiendish barbarity is being 
practised daily and hourly throughout the 
length and breadth of a land containing 
three hundred million inhabitants. Not 
alone are the tender bodies of the poor 
little girls ruthlessly racked and tortured, 
but the purest sentiment of humanity, the 
love of parents for their children, is per- 
petually outraged. Such unnatural cruelty 
could be tolerated only in the presence of 
the worst kind of demoralization. How 
much can survive of the moral beauty of 
the parental relation when fathers and 
mothers, in deference to a mere freak of 
fashion, consent to inflict on their daugh- 
ters, day after day, torture that well nigh 
maddens the baby brain and wrings shrieks 
of excruciating agony from the little lips? 
This is one of those facts that make us 
marvel when we hear a great destiny 
predicted for the Chinese nation. The 
qualities of the individual Chinaman, the re- 
sources of his country, and the arithmetical 
strength of his race may justify such a pre- 
diction. Buta people among whom this 
inhumanity is habitually practised can 
never climb to an altitude of civilized do- 
mination. Tocontemplate anything of the 
sort, one must lose all faith in the world’s 
progress. No, in truth, China is not to be 
feared. Sheistobe pitied rather, and the 
nations of the West are to be pitied seeing 
that they are condemned to helplessly 
witness the tortures of her girl babies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(seg es 
Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accaracy uf their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 








THE SILK CROP. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Referring to the extract in your yester- 
day’s issue from the Mainichi Shimbun, about the 
silk crop, allow me to make a few remarks in sup- 
port of the views therein expressed. As you justly 
observe, it has been customary for “the native 
papers in previous seasons to indulge in such ut- 
terances which proved afterwards incorrect, and you 
naturally suspect the same this year. It has been 
the old cry of * Wolf! wolf!” until he really comes. 
It is quite certain, I think, that the silk crop will 
fall short this year, owing to the constant bad 
weather that prevailed throughout Central and 
Northern Japan during the time silkworm rearing 
was in its most critical stages. The delicate crea- 
ture must have been considerably disturbed in his 
work not only through the atmospheric conditions, 
but also because of the difficulty in providing him 
with the necessary dry mulberry leaf, not to speak 
of people being much hampered in getting any 
leaves at all in the almost flooded silk districts. 
‘The fears thus entertained as to a bad yield being 
quite justified, are besides amply illustrated by the 
fact of the quality of the silk, which is muchpoorer 
than usual. It remains also to be proved whether 
the quality of the silkworm eggs produced by a 
sickly moth for next season has not been affected. 
Meanwhile, not only is there 25 per cent. shortage 
in the Italian crop, but also 25 to 30 percent. in 
Japan, with a considerably smaller proportion of 
good silks, and this accounts for the high prices 
asked and readily paid. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

SILK REELER. 
Yokohama, August r9th, 1892. 














KARUIZAWA HAPPENINGS. 


To THe Epitor or THE ‘Japan Matt.’” 

S1r,—This summer resort in Nagano Ken i 
becoming quite popular. The number of foreigners 
enjoying their vacation here at present is one 
hundred and twelve. To these may be added 
eight persons summering on Usui Togi Pass, which 
rises some seven hundred feet above the Karui- 
zawa Plain. People are coming and going all the 
time, so there will probably not be less than one 
hundred and fifty foreigners in this place during 
the heated term. 

Parties of eight, fifteen, or twenty, making 
excursions by moonlight to Asamayama’s fiery 
crater to beliold the sun rise, have been frequent 
this year, and varied, amusing, and inteasely in- 
teresting have been the experiences of the different 
parties ascending the volcano at midnight. 

Religious services in English, which are largely 
attended, are held every Sabbath at 11 a.m, 
and 7.36 p.m., and at 3 p.m. in Japanese, in the 
capacious home of Rev. and Mrs. T. M. McNair. 
Episcopal Services also are conducted at the 
residence of Archdeacon Shaw every Sabbath 
morning. 

A mid-week meeting for Bible study and con- 
ference is held every Thursday evening at the 
home of the Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Austen, 

Arrangements have just been perfected for the 
first Christian Conference in Karuizawa. It will 
be opened on Thursday August 25th and continue 
till September rst. Rev. R. B. Grinnan of Kobe 
has been chosen Chairman, Rev. B. Chappell of 
Tokyo, Vice-Chairman, and Rev. S. Swann of 
Fukuyama, Secretary of the Conference. The 
topics are all to be on “ Practical Christian Life 
and Work.” 

‘The fact that the foreign residences are located 
mostly within a small area conspires to produce 
much sociability. Evening socials, afternoon teas, 
lawn tennis, icecream parties and various social 
gatherings, form a prominent feature at this resort 
this season. In fact this may yet become the Long 
Branch or Saratoga of Japan ! 

The climax, up to present writing, however, was 
the musical entertainment given Saturday even- 
ing, August 20th, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Kirby. By 8 p.m. an audience of ninety 
seven filled every available space in the house. 
The rooms were beautifully decorated with clema- 
tis in full bloom, other mountains flowers and 
vines, and the festooned flags of England and 
America, This ornamentation, as also the succes- 
ful concert itself, was largely due to the skill and 
energy of Miss Lena Thomas. ‘The entertain 
ment revealed the fact that not a litte musical 
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talent is to be found in Karuizawa this season. 
While all taking part performed most creditably 
indeed and highly entertained the audience, two 
or three deserve special mention. 

Me. T. Seel’s rendering of classical music from 
Tannhauser and others was superb. His musical 
ability is well known to the residents of Tokyo. 
Miss M. L. Schouler of Tokyo captivated the 
audience by her rich, mellow, and winning voice 
in her solos. Her response to the encore and 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye” were exquisitely sung. 
The recitations by Miss Nellie Hart of Tokyo dis- 
played much historionic talent and delighted every- 
one present. The piece on the famous man-of-war 
The ‘ Revenge,” was ably rendered. 

Miss Moulton of Yokoliama and Miss Thomas 
of Tokyo alternately presided at the organ, The 
two choruses on the programme were delightfully 








rendered by eight ladies and three gentlemen. 
‘The programme was as follows :— 
Part I, 


1.—Organ Voluntary 
q Hunting Soni 





Miss Moulton. 


Rev iW. Cate, 
“Rev, W. D. Murray. 
Miss Nellie Hart. 
Miss Thomas. 


















..Mr. E. Gauntlett. 
iiss M. L. Schouler. 
wv. J.M: Leonard. 

Mr. T. Sel, 


Seminole's Defiance 
‘Tannhauser ”. 
thro the Rye 
The Peach” 
‘Mendelsohn 


I would that my love” 
Good Night 





é 
Violin Solo .. 
8 —Ductt 
9.—Chorus. 
I remain, yours sinceiely, 
August 22nd, 1892. 





s W. D, Murray, 
Miss M. L.'Schouler, 
Rev. J. W. 






OBSERVER. 








POROHAMA BALLADS—NO. 1. 
—+ 
Loquitur victima quaedam 
When companies are bustin’, and banks are goin 
bung, 
An’ share quotations fall to freezin’ point, 
An’ Exchange is two an’ tenpence, au’ poor Silver's 
dirge is sung, 
*Tis sure there’s something muclly out of joint. 
Two years ago them Companies—or may be it was 
three— 
Like Jonah’s gourd o’erspread the Orient, 
An! Jonah-wise we rested "neath their shade full 
trustfully 
Au’ now they've nailed our every bloomin’ cent. 
There's Yokohama Towage hat-in-hand at seventy 
yeu, 
An’ Club Hotels right down to fifty-five, 
The Iron Works are up the spout, while not a single 
sen* 
Have the P. P, folks to save their life alive. 
In Kobe too the sounds of doul sweep up to Maya’s 
fane, 
For Kobe’s in a mighty ugly fix, 
It wasted all its substance, like a prodigal insane, 
On a hé-tel slightly dear at less than nix, 
And the only wights that profit by this precious 
game of pool, 
Are vendors and the Devil’s own Brigade; 
If again I save a stiver—Well, to play the 
bloomin’ fool 
For once is quite enough for man or maid. 
Chorus boys ! 
For they've taken my hard-won dollars, an’ ll 
never see them more, 
They've vanished quite away like Nelly Gray; 
Aw’ about the whole blamed business I feel un- 
common sore 
But never mind! 














Pve had my little say. 








LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
+ 


(From our own CorkesPonvent.) 


Chicago, July 30, 1892. 

A newspaper item stated the other day, that the 
police of Boise City, Idaho, on Wednesday, the 
27th inst., ordered all Japanese residents to leave 
the city, and that the order was generally complied 
with, As thatis all that [have seen conceruing 
the matter, I can give no explanations. 
. The August Atlantic Monthly, just out, contains 
an able and interesting article on “ Townshend 
Harris, the first American Minister to Japan,” by 
Dr. W. E. Guiffis, He has also revised Bayard 
Taylors “Japan” for an Illustrated Library of 
Travel,” recently published by Scribner. 

Charles S. Sargent, professor of forestry in 
Harvard College, passed through here the other 














day en route for Japan. 
Three carriages full of Chinamen, under the lea- 
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dership of Hip Lung, of this city, visited the World’s 
Fair grounds the other day to see “allee about it.” 

We have had a “spell” of six consecutive 
days of very hot weather, when the thermometer 
was standing in the “nineties,” and in some 
localities reached 100 and even exceeded that 
figure. The list of fatalities during that hot 
period was very large; the ambulances and patrol 
waggons were kept busy, and the hospitals and 
morgue were crowded. But the night before last a 
change came with rain and a tremendous fall of 
the mercury; and every one feels betier. 

Last Monday (25th) a cyclone swept over the 
northern part of Philadelphia, and produced 
damage to the amouut of §200,000 in forty 
minutes. Houses were demolished or unroofed, 
and in Philadelphia and Reading shops were 
razed to the ground. 

The same day Bay City, Michigan, was visited 
by a great conflagration which burned Rity blocks 
with over 1,300 buildings, and cost about $1,000,000. 

‘The climax of the Homestead troubles was reach 
ed on July 23rd, when an attempt was made to 
assassinate H.C. Frick, the manager of the 
Canergie mills at that places. A young man who 
had Leen frequent visitor for a few days at the 

in Pittsburg, was admitted to 
Mr. Frick's private room. ‘Two bullet wounds and 
four gashes from a dagger show how desperate 
was the attempt, which fortunately has not yet 
proved fatal. ‘The assailant was one Alexander 
Bergman, an Anarchist, a Russian Jew. He was 
takeu from school in Russia on account of his radical 
ideas; and he has recently had some mysterious 
connection with the infamous Johann Most. Two 
or three Avarchists, supposed to have been accom: 
plices, have been airested. It is but fair to state 
that the strikers disclaim any connection with 
Bergman, and express the deepest regret over the 
dastardly attack. But, by their bitter words of 
condemnation of Frick, they have indirectly, at 
least, incited such an assault. 

Otherwise, things are quiet at Homestead. The 
mills are running again with a small force. It 
seems difficult to find men willing to work there; 
day before yesterday a number of working men, 
being conveyed there under false pretences, made 
their escape, after a fight with their conductor 
from the train, Several families of the strikers 
have had to move from the company’s houses. 
‘The state militia have left with the exception of 
about 1,000 soldiers, a battery, and a small squad- 
ron of cavalry. 

According to the directory enumeration made 
early last. month, Chicago has a population of 
about 1,400,000; and according to the school census 
just completed the figure should be 1,428,318 (New 
York City will have to look out!). Chicago has 
also 455 churches and missions, and 6,445 saloons ; 
she spends $16,000,000 annually on her regular 
expenses budget, and $80,000,000 for intoxicants. 
Chicago is evidently a great, but wicked, city. 

There have been a number of changes recently 
in our diplomatic service. Gen. Grubb, having 
resigned as Minister to Spain, is succeeded by 
A. L. Snowden, till now Minister to Greece, Rou- 
mania, and Servia; and to the latter post comes 
Truxton Beale (who married a daughter of J. G. 
Blaine) from Persia. Andrew D. White, ex-Pre- 
sident of Cornell University, New York, becomes 
our Minister to Russia: he is an able and intelli- 
gent man and an experienced diplomat, having 
been ouce Minister to Germany. 

The Presidential campaign has not yet become 
very warm. ‘The Democratic National Committee 
has organized, with William F. Hacrity, of Penn 
sylvania, as Chairman; Simon P. Shurin, of In 
va, as Secretary (re-elected); and Robert B. 
Roosevelt, of New York, as Treasuer, There 
will probably be a branch head-quarters in Chicago. 
Chairman Harrity has not held many offices (he 
has been postmaster of Philadelphia and secretary of 
state of Pennsylvania); but he has had considerable 
experience and success in managing campaigns. 

The House of Representatives, though so largely 
Democratic, have shown sympathy with President 
Harrison in his attitude toward Canada on account 
of her treatment of American vessels in Willand 
Canal. ‘The House passed a bill providing that 
‘when the President shall be satisfied that the 
passage through any canal or lock connected with 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence River, the great 
lakes, or the waterways connecting the same, of 
any vessels of the United States, or of cargoes or 
passengers in transit to any port of the United 
States, is prohibited or is made difficult or burden- 
some by the imposition of tolls or otherwise, which 
he shail deem to be reciprocally unjust and un- 
reasonable, he shall have the power to suspend the 
right of free passage through the St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal, so far as it relates to a vessel owned by the 





















































subjects of the government discriminating against 
the United States.” The bill has also passed the 
Senate. 
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The conference committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in the early part of this 
week sent the Sunday civil service appropriation 
bill back to the two Houses. The House of Re- 
presentatives again voted not to concur in the Se- 
nate amendments increasing the appropriations 
for the government exhibit, for the Commission, 
etc.; but finally on July 27th, by a vote of 117 to 
105, concurred in the appropriation of $5,000,000. 
The House, however, is at present in a deadlock; 
for the enemies of the World’s Fair have ever 
since that day succeeded by filibustering in keep- 
ing the House {rom proceeding to further consider- 
ation of the bill. They seem willing, for the sake 
of defeating the World’s Fair appropriation, to 
endanger the entire bill which is full of exceed- 
ingly important provisions in the form of absolutely 
necessary appropriations. The filibusters are 
chiefly Southern Democrats with a few Northern 
Democrats, but not one Republican, The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance representatives are also opposed to 
the appropriation. Reports this morning from 
Washington stated that the prospects were good 
for the Fair. 


Whatever may be the result, the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition will not be, in the least, hin- 
dered or hampered. If necessary, Chicago will 
and can, effect a loan of more than $5,000,000, 
and will carry the Exposition to success. But, 
while Chicago is able to undertake the respon. 
sibility, and can pledge no failure, it will u 
questionably raise the credit of the Exposition in 
the eyes of foreign nations to have the United 
States, by granting this appropriation, assume the 
responsibility of it as a purely national affair. 
Congress voted to establish it, and Congress 
ought now to “see it through.” Chicago has 
done more than she promised, and asks futher 
assistance only because the affair has tremendously 
outgrown its original plans: ‘The following clip- 
ping will give a good idea of its bigness :— 

The Paris Exposition of 18855 cost $5,009,000, the London 
Exposition of 1863, §2,3e0,000, the Vienna Exposition of 1873, 
$7,850,000, and the Paris Exposition of 1889, §6,c00,000, ‘The 
cost of the Columbian Exposition will, it is expected, reach the 
‘sum of $22,000,000, 

I visited the Fair grounds this morning, and 
was again surprised at the rapid progress of 
the work. As it was too hot to walk around 
much, I did not got all over “ the Exposition city,” 
asit is called: but I went about enough to get a 
view of the whole thing. Several of the Exposi- 
tion buildings are practically finished ; others are 
nearly completed; and all the rest are well under 
way. Theimmense Manufacture and Liberal Arts 
building is almost covered. The various State 
buildings and those of Great Britain and Germany, 
are in different stages of construction, The recent 
heat did not hinder work very much; out of 8,000 
workmen, only 14 were affected at all, and not 
seriously. The Fair grounds, so extensive and so 
lively, may well be called the Columbian city.” 

The following explains itself :— 
Washington, D. C., July arst, 


The following proclamation was issued this afternoon by the 
dent of the United States of America: 





























‘4 proclamation.—Whereas, By a joint resolution approved 
June sath, 1852, it was resolved by the senate of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled: * That 
the president of the United States be authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation recommending to the people the obser- 
vance in all their localities of the soth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, on the arst day of Oct., 1893, by public 
demonstration and’ by suitable exercises in their schools and 
other places of assembly; 

“Now, therefore, 1, Benjamin Harrison. president of the 
United States of America, in pursuance of the aforesaid resolu 
tion, do hereby appoint Friday, Oct. 2x, 1893, the 4sath anniver. 
sary of the discovery of America by ‘Columbus, as a general 
hollday for the people of the United States. On that day let the 
People, so far as possible, cease all til and devote themselves to 
such exercises as may best express honour to the discoverer and 
their appreciation of the great achievements of the four com- 
pleted centuries of American life. 

“Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress and 
enlightenment, The system of universal education is in our age 
the most prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of en- 
lightenment, and it is peculiary appropriate that the schools be 
made by the people the centre of the day’s demonstration. Let 
the national flag float over every schoolhouse in the country and 
theexercines be such as shall impress upon our youth the pa- 
triotic duties of American citizenship. 

“In the churches and in the other places of assembly of the 
people let there be expression of gratitude to the divine Provi- 
dence for the devout faith of the discoverer and for the divine 
care and guidance which has directed our hisfory and so abund- 
antly blessed our people, 


























* Bensanien Haanivon. 

The date of the dedicatory exercises will pro- 
bably be changed from October 12th to October 
aist. How far the public will be admitted to those 
ceremonies is not yet known ; but the press will be 
generously welcomed. Arrangements are to be 
made to seat 2,000 persons in the press gallery. 
This is said to exceed by for all records made in 
“this or any other country.” 

The first of the World’s Fair Congress to meet 
will be that of Charities, Correction, and Philan- 
thropy, to be held during the week beginning June 
12th, 1893. _Ex-President R. B. Hayes will pre- 
side. ‘This Congress will be organized in sections 
as follows : 

1. A section on the prevention and relief of pauperism. 


2. A section on the care of neglected, abandoned, and depend- 
ent children, 
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3. A section on the care and treatment of juver 
of both sexe 

4A section on the hospital care of the sick, the training of 
nurse, dispensary work, and frst aid to the injured. 

$A’ section on the commitment, detention, cure, and treat- 
ment of the insane, 

A section on the custodial care and the training and deve- 
lopment of idiots and feeble-minded children, 

7. A section on the prevention and tepression of crime, and 
the punishment and reformation of criminals. 

. A section on the organization and affiliation of charities 
cities, towns, and villaxes. 

9. A section on the introduction of socioloy 
of fave 
of learning. 

The W. C. T. U, of this city has adopted a 
novel way of furnishing a harmless drink to the 
public. In the post-office building it has set up 
a penny-in-the-slot machine which supplies wild 
cherry phosphate ! 

It is estimated, that the Homestead affair has 
already (in one month) cost over $1,000,000, be- 
sides the sacrifice of half a score of humanilives 
and serious injuries to many times that number of 
persons. A few of the items are as follows :—State 
militia, $320,000; workmen’s wages, $180,000; 
Homestead mills on account of idleness, $180,000 ; 
wagesjcf workmen on “ sympathy strike” in Beaver 
Falls, Liuquesne, and Pittsburg, $100,000 ; loss to 
mills’ at those places, $100,000. Besides | these 
large matters, there are innumerable small items 
which will easily bring the total up to $1,000,000. 
To offset this, is there any gain? 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
aig 
(FRom our own CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Boston, Mass., July 27th. 

While the home-stayers are sweltering in the 
dust and heat, and wishing they were richer—just 
rich enough to travel to the North Pole, the go- 
aways in some places are flying from ills that beset 
and annoy. In one watering place, the typhoid 
fever menaces, the result of impure water, and in 
another famous resort where are twenty or thirty 
hotels, small-pox has appeared and the guests are 
hurrying away. ‘The hotel-keeper who lives on the 
summer boarder, mourns his lot and mutters, 
*€ When the weather favours and drives the people 
from the city, something’s sure to happen to drive 
them home.” The heat in Boston and throughout 
New England is intense—the highest temperature 
known, ranging from 96 to 110in theshade. Sun- 
stroke is frequent and hot weather fevers are on 
the increase. 

The Senate of the United States, as reported in 
a former letter, appropriated five million dollars 
for the World’s Fair on the condition that the Fair 
should be closed on Sundays. It was also attempted 
to add the proviso that no intoxicating liquors be 
sold in the Fair grounds. This was first adopted 
by a vote of 28 to 26, but on the next day, several 
Senators changed their votes, and now liquor will 
be sold probably on the grounds of the Fair, for 
the House is not likely to change this. It is pro- 
vided that liquor shall be sold at restaurants and at 
meals, The temperance and the pro n party 
cry out against this license. It is supposed that the 
license is given on account of income. But the Fair 
will get ten millions fron the National Treasury, 
probably more, and since it has ten million dollars 
from the State of Illinois, it may appear thatfunds 
enough are at hand without bidding for the gains 
that come from the liquor traffic. Providing liquor 
at meals is the same as seiling it all the time, 
for the man who wishes to drink every hour will 
have ostensibly as many meal times. That kind 
of license has been tried in Massachusetts. A man 
takes a seat at a table calls for pretzel and herring 
to make him more thirsty and drinks till he is 
under the table. Although the Sunday proviso 
has passed the Senate, it has not been acted upon 
in the house. A great hue and cry has been raised 
against it. The Germans in Chicago feel the 
worst. A meeting of German societies called to 
consider the “evils” of Sunday closing, advise 
that the appropriation be rejected with “scorn,” 
if given on the condition that the Fair be closed 
on Sunday. The Germans find it hard work to 
enjoy themselves without Sunday as a holiday and 
without beer. 

There is prospect of a little “rumpus,” with 
Canada, Our people send their grain crops to 
the east by lake and canal and by concurrent rail- 
ways for export. These crops pass in great volume 
by way of the lakes and canals during the season 
of water supply, the passage from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario being by the WellandCanal. By our 
treaty with Great Britain we are entitled to the 
use of that canal on terms of equality with the in- 
habitants of the Dominion of Canada, For that 
we pay a good price. We give in return for 
equality in the use of the Welland and St. Law- 
rence canals, the use of the great canals at St. 
Mary's, connecting Lake Superior with Lake 
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Huron with Lake Erie, upon which the government 
has expended millions of dollars—more than one 
million in a single year. But every ton of cargo 
that passes through the Welland Canal to an 
American port for export is now charged ten times 
the toll that is exacted upon the cargo that is 
to be exported from a Canadian port. To retali- 
ate, a bill has been introduced into the United 
States Senate providing for a tax of fifty cents 
a ton to be levied on all Canadian vessels passing 
through+Sault St. Mary canal, that an entrance 
fee and a clearance fee of fifty cents a ton be levied 
upon all Canadian vessels entering or leaving our 
lake ports, that coffee imported by the way of 
Canada shall be dutiable at eight cents a pound to 
twelve cents a pound, and that duties on other 
merchandise imported from Canada shall be double 
what they are when imported from other foreign 
countries. 

The Department of State at Washington has 
been exchanging courtesies with the King of 
Italy, The Italian citizens of New York will pre- 
sent to the United States for the World’s Fair a 
statue of Columbus. This is to come from Italy, 
and it is now learned that the ship that will bring 
it will be accompanied by an Italian man-of-war. 
It is expected that the Italian cruiser will be in 
New York harbour by the first of October when 
there will be “ceremonies” in New York incident 
to the World Fair. 

In June more than 90.000 persons visited the 
World’s Fair grounds. ‘There was a daily average 
of 3,000, and on one day in May the visitors num- 
bered 12,038. More than one thousand men are 
at work on the Manufacturer’s Building. The total 
number of workmen employed on the Fair grounds 
is about ten thousand, and this number will be 
increased probably that the buildings may be 
ready for dedication in October. 

W. K. Vanderbilt’s yacht, Alva, was rundown 
on Nantucket Shoals by a steamer and sunk with- 
ina few minutes. The yacht cost one million dol- 
lars, and was perhaps the most palatial pleasure 
craft afloat. A thick fog prevailed at the time. 
Vanderbilt was on board, but escaped with his 
guests and his crew. \ 

In the last letter an account was given of the 
strike and the riot in Homestead in the State of 
Pennsylvania, The troops are still in position. 
The Carnigie company offered to take back the 
strikers if they applied on or before a fixed date, 
but none applied. There is not much sym- 
pathy for the strikers. Some of them, experts, 
working with complicated machinery, earned $8.40 
a day, and none received less than $2.50 a 
day. ‘They want the earth, A lew days ago, 
Frick, the manager of the Carnegie Mills was 
shot ‘and stabbed by a man named Bergman 
who entered Frick’s office for the purpose. Frick 
received seven wounds, but strange to say 
he was not dangerously injured and will re- 
cover. It is annoying to have these shooting 
anarchists popping around, but until they have a 
little more practice with firearms, they will not 
reduce the population very fast. The man Berg- 
man is a Russian and an anarchist, a loafer and 
vagabond of the kind of which we have too large 
anumber. The strikers at Homestead have no 
sympathy for Bergman and declare that he has no 
connection with them. Bergman glories in his work 
and expresses regret that he did not kill Frick. 

A member of the militia at Hometead, when he 
heard that Frick had been shot, threw up his hat 
and cheered. He was strung up by his thumbs 
left to meditate a while, and then was drummed out 
ofcamp. Other mills of the Carnegie company are 
now closed on acount of the workmen leaving, not 
because they are dissatisfied with wages, but out of 
sympathy with the Homestead strikers. The fight 
begun with capital may be long and mayinvolve 
concurrent interests. It is reported that railway 
men will strike and leave their trains wherever they 
happen to be, if the railway companies attempt to 
transport the products of the Carnegie Mills. 























LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Sg 
(From our BERLIN CoRRESrONDENT.) 


Berlin, July roth, 1892. 
During the absence of the Emperor on his cruise 
tothe North, the Press controversy between Bis- 
marck and the government is continuing with 
increased hostility. Whilst in the beginning only 
the semi-official papers were engaged on the 
government side, there have now appeared pub- 
lications in the Reichsanaeiger or Imperial Ga- 
zette, which show that the government has at last 
adopted the plan of openly repulsing its adversary 
by documentary evidence. The official paper, in 
its issue of the 7th instant published despatches 
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present feud and the conciliatory views of the Em 
peror. It is worth while to give the documents in 
extenso, as showing not only the attitude taken 
up in the beginning by the Imperial Government, 
but also because they give an insight into the 
manner in which delicate diplomatic matters 
are managed by the Imperial Foreign Office. The 
first despatch is an identical letter of instructions 
to all German and Prussian missions, dated 
the 23rd May, 1891. It is as follows :— 

“Your Excellency (or the corresponding title of 
the Chef de Mission) will not have failed to notice 
that the present views and sentiments of Prince 
Bismarck, Duke of Lauenburg, were recently 
publicly brought forward inthe Press. His Maj: 
ty’s Government in taking into consideration to 
the fullest extent the immortal services rendered by 
the great statesman, have litherto adopted the 
course of keeping silent as long as these statements 
lad reference only to personal affairs or to ques 
tions of internal policy, From the moment, how- 
ever, when they began to embrace questions 
connected with our foreign policy, it became 
imperative on H.M. Government to examine whe- 
ther the continuance of silence on our part might 
not be falsely interpreted or become detrimental to 
our foreign relations. 

“His Majesty the Emperor is, however, of opi 
nion that a gradually calming down of the present 
attitude of Prince Bismarck may be looked forward 
to, whilst in the meantime the actual (de. insigni- 
ficanc] value of the statements appearing inthe pub- 
lic papers, will be more and correctly appreciated 
abroad. In consideration of the fact that the 
reports of the subjective opinions of the Prince 
ave not only more or less incorrectly rendered 
by his interviewers but appear sometimes inten- 
tionally misrepresented ; and in view of the 
fact that they were sometimes confided to per- 
sons of undoubted hostility to Germany, it i 
to be assumed that they cannot produce any 
lasting injury on our foreign relations, 
Majesty distinguishes also between the Bismaick 
of former times and the Bismarck of to-day, and is 
entirely averse to any steps being taken by His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government which might to 
extent lend to lower the high estimation in 
which our greatest statesman is held by the 
German nation. 

«Tn authorizing your Excellency to express you 
self in conformity with the above, whenever it would 
seem necessary, I beg to express the hope that the 
government to which you are accredited will, on its 
part, not attach any real value to the Press ac+ 
counts of Prince Bismarck’s opinions.” 

The above instructions were given at the time 
when Bismarck was entering upon his Press cam- 
paign against the Government, Then came a 
time of calm and a suspension of hostilities, and 
soon after followed the engagement of Count Her- 
bert to Countess Hayos, his report of the interest. 
ing fact to the Emperor, and His Majesty’s gra- 
cious reply. He was expecting a reconciliation, 
and doubtless some of the friends of Bismarck were 
anxious to bring it about. What the difficulties 
were has not transpired, though it is not. improb 
able that Bismarck refused to take the first step,and 
demanded a reinstatementin the Imperial Council, 
But matters were not by any means s0 easy of 
settlement, as the following Despatch shows :— 

This document, dated thegth June, 1892, was ad- 
dressed to Prince Reuss, the Imperial Ambassador 
at Vienna. ‘It is worded :— 

“With reference to the projected maniage of 
Count Herbert Bismarck in Vienna, I have the 
honour, cousequent upon a personal report to His 
Majesty, to inform your Serene Highness to the 
following effect :—With respect to the rumours of 
a rapproachment between Prince Bismarck and 
his Majesty, there is wanting in the first place the 
essential condition of an initial step being taken 
by the ex-Chancellor himself. ‘This rapproachment 
however, if it took place at all, could never reach 
the extent of giving any grounds to public opinion 
to assume that Prince Bismarck had again gained 

fluence whatsoever on the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. Should the prince or his family think 
it proper to approach your Serene Highness, I 
request you to confine yourself in return to the 
necessary conventional forms only, and to avoid ac- 
cepling any invitation to the wedding. Thisinstruc- 
tion for your conduct applies also to the mem- 
of the Embassy. I beg to add that His 
esty intends to take no notice of the wedding. 
Your Highness is authorized to take such means 
us you may think expedient to give immediate 
communication of the above to Count Kalnoky. 
Signed Count vy. Caprivi.” 

This communication was undoubtedly made, and 
when Bismarck applied for an audience of the 
Emperor of Austria he found the doors closed. It 
is useless to conjecture whether the Emperor 
would have received him without this communica- 
tion, but it is at any rate highly improba) 
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On the other hand, the mortification and rage of 
the former Diplomatic Dictator of Europe are not 
difficult to understand, though not easy to excuse. 
The outburst of popularity which met him step by 
step, the demonstrative enthusiasm which the 
crowded masses around his carriage showed in 
every city he entered, and at every railway station 
he passed through, gave him a false idea of power 
and influence which in fact he had altogether lost 
by the disgrace he has fallen into. Ina cooler mood 
he would have maintained the dignified silence 
observed by him in Berlin, but, just at the time he 
was smarting under the blow of being refused an 
audience of the Austrian Emperor, the interviewers 
came upon him and he could not close his angry 
lips. Hence the disclosures, grievances, and per- 
sonal attacks on his successor, Hence the con- 
tradictions of his former statements in which he 
had fully addmitted the gentlemanly character 
and fair play of Count Cap Thus the breach 
widened between the present and former chancel- 
lors, and what is still worse between a master of 
whose generous and conciliatory tendencies there 
is full evidence, and a well deserving servant whom 
the German nation had raised to the pedestal of 
a national idol. It would be altogether wrong to 
attribute the motives of these popular demonstra- 
tions to a protest against the new régime. 
They simply showed a feeling of pity with 
the old man whom many thought hardly used. 
But this feeling must be dying away in face of 
the documentary evidence that the Emperor did 
everything he could to preserve the ex-Chancellor 
from exposure and public disappointment, and that 
it was only his continued bitterness and wanton 
hostility against his successors that brought on him 
the painful consequences, which he has himself 
correctly desctibed as a kind of “boycotting.” 
Supposing even that the Emperor of Austria 
was influenced to refuse receiving Bismarck, 
and admitting also that a soit of political boycott: 
ing was established against him whereever he went 
j—it may be fully justified by the fact that aman 
of the enormous influence and Power of the ex- 
Chancellor, being in the most aggravated of tempers, 
could scarcely be trusted to tun from Court to 
Court, sowing perhaps by his ill restrained invec- 
tives against his successor seeds of doubt and dis- 
trust which could scarcely promote the objects of 
peaceful harmony or the interests of the fatherland. 

The only straight and open course for Bismarck 
was to make use of his parliamentary privileges in 
the Reichstag. But here he lacks the first es- 
sential of a leader of opposition, namely, a party. 
All through his long and successful political career 
he not only failed to form a parliamentary Party, 
but did his best to reduce the influence which such 
a body could exercise on the Government. Of 
the four great parties in the Imperial Parliament 
he formed by his superior ability combinations and 
instruments for his policy, and they were willing, 
not to say yielding, enough to accept the position 
which it pleased him to atribute to them. 

‘The only party that was always in opposition, 
and which he fought from the beginning of 
career to the last day he was in office, is the 
“Breisinnige” or liberal party; the only paity 
which now remains in opposition though much 
Imed down since Bismarck’s retirement. It would 
indeed be a matter of humiliation to the great 
statesman if he was forced now to associate him- 
self with their tactics. Besides it would be 
absolutely out of the quesion for him to do so, 
for of all his former political antagonists, and there 
are many of them, none have preserved such a good 
memory of his persecutions as this party, and its 
press organs contribute everything in their power 
to increase the breach between him and the Govern- 
ment, To rise unsupported in Parliament in order 
to attack the Government “en vizidre ouverte” 
would in all probability be to the former leader of 
Germany’s destinies the greatest of all the dis« 
appointments he has yet suffered. 






























































INQUEST. 

+ 

We received information on Wednesday morni 
that Mr. Drummond Anderson had been found in 
his bath in a semi-unconscious condition with his 
Uhroat cut, but at that time he was still alive, sur 
gical aid having been at once obtained and the 
wound stitched up. He had sustained the loss of 
an immense quantity of blood, however, and only 
lingered a few hours when placed in bed after 
everything was done forhim that doctors and nurses 
could do. On his death being brought to the notice 
of the British authorities, Mc. R. de B. Layard, 
acting as Coroner, summoned as a jury Messrs. 
Showler, Russell, and Bunting, but the latter. 
taking the hour mentioned by the summoning 
officer, did not appear in time, and his place was 
taken by Mr, Hay, when the following evidence 
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Edwin Wheeler, M.D., sworn, said—I was call- 
ed at about 25 minutes to 9 by a covlie to come 
quickly to No. 43, Bluff. I was met in the hall by 
aboy who told me to go upstairs, who conveyed 
me to a bath-room off Mr. Anderson’s room, where 
I found him sitting in a tub of water and blood and 
alarge gash in the left side of his neck about three 
inches below the left ear. The wound measured 
between 4 and 5 inches, and was gaping consider- 
ably. Just immediately after I got into the bath- 
room the Staff Surgeon of the German Hospital 
arrived and told me he had brought the ine 
struments. We had him conveyed out of the bath- 
room and placed on the bed, and Dr. Kunknitz 
and I proceeded to ligature the different bleeding 
vessels, When we lifted him on to the bed he 
was quite pulseless, but rallied somewhat after the 
hypodermic injection of some ether. This went 
on until a little before eleven, when life began to 
flicker and then expired—about a quarter to 11 I 
think. [may say he was entirely unconscious 
feom the time I saw him, and he must have been 
bleeding for some time judging by the clots of blood 
—it way have been as long as twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Dr. Kunknitz had one of the hospi- 
tal nurses there all the time until he died. There 
were no signs of blood outside the bath, but on the 
sides and inside. He was sitting on the round 
part of the bath as if on an arm chair with the 
blood oozing out of the wound at every breath he 
took, The wound was self inflicted, and on 
draining the bath the boy found a razor in the 
bottom of it. Iwas there when the boy found it 
(Razor produced and handed in.) 

To Mr, Showler—The door of the bath-room 
was open when I came, but I don’t know who 
found out the matter first. 

To Mr. Hay—He had nothing on but the trou- 
ser part of his pyjamas—otherwise he was perfectly 
naked. 

To the Coroner--I have known the deceased all 
the time he has been here. He has been here 
about 17 or nearly 18 years. He came here in 
1874. He never gave me cause to think he was 
mentally deranged. He complained about being 
tired and unwell, and I advised him to go into the 
country forten days. Ihave always attended him, 
but have given him no prescription for some 
months, except on one occasion when he complain- 
ed of head-ache about six weeks ago. He thought 
he had got a slight attack of the sun. I made 
him keep quiet and he got all right again. 

Charles G. Conyngham, sworn, said—About 
8.30 this morning I was in ‘my bath-room in this 
house when Mr. Lionel, Mr. Anderson’s son, came 
and told me that his father was in his bath and 
had cut his throat, L immediately went with him 
to his father’s 1oom, and there I saw his father in 
his bath with his throat cut. After that I told the 
house boy to fetch the Doctor of the Geeman 
Hospital, because it was the nearest place where 
there was a doctor. About ten minutes after, the 
German doctor arrived, when I showed him up to 
Mr. Anderson’s room. From that time, with the 
exception of about half an hour, | remained in Mr. 
Anderson’s room until he died. 

Lo the Coroner—When Mr. Lionel called me 
the room doors were open, but no one was there 
when I went in. The deceased was sitting in his 
bath with his back against the side. I should say 
he was perfectly unconscious. The bath was an 
oval one of wood—a Japanese one. ‘The sides of 
the bath came up to about his shoulder blade. 

To Mr. Showler—Mr. Anderson never spoke. 

To Mr. Russell—I think he shaved himself 
every morning. 

To Mr, Hay—Mr. Anderson was in no way 
moved, as he was in the same position when Dr. 
Wheeler saw it as when I saw it. 

To the Coroner—My first impression was that 
of a cut bya knife. could see no weapon, The 
deceased’s hands I think, when I saw him, were 
on the edges of the bath, but of this I can’t be 
perfectly certain, 

To Mr. Showler-—My opinion is that the wound 
was self-inflicted, but I have no reason to suppose 
so beyond the fact that nobody was in the room 
before I went in, The last time I saw Mr. Ander- 
son alive must have been ten days ago. I ama 
resident in the house, but within the last ten days 
Thave not seen him in the house myself, but he 
may have been here, 

William Bourne, sworn, said—I live here, but 
my daughter is the proprietess of the house. About 
8.30 this morning, I heard Lionel, the deceased's 
son, calling out excitedly for the poy. I called out 
to Mr. Conynham to ask him what was the matter. 
He said, “Come upstairs, there’s something the 
matter with Mr, Anderson,” or words to that 
effect. Others went up with him into the room and 
saw the deceased in his bath with his throat cut. 
We had some talk as to what to do, and found out 
the doctors had been sent for. I went outas far as 
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said he would come as speedily as possible, which 
he did, bringing with him two hospital nurses and 
his instruments. Dr. Wheeler arrived almost as 
soon as the German doctor. He was taken out of 
the bath, placed on the bed, and the doctors 
proceeded to dress the wound. I went down 
town on business, and came back a little before 
eleven, when [ found him dying. 

To the Coroner—The deceased was quite uncon- 
scious when I saw him in the morning. I did not 
see him the night before. ‘The last time I saw 
him was about 4 or 5 days ago. I remember dis 
tinctly asking him then whether he was going to 
have breaklast, when he replied he was going to 
Schwabe’s to have breakfast. Since then I have 
not seen him till this morning. Sometime pre- 
ously I heard him complain about the work in the 
office. I never noticed that he was in any way de- 
ranged, but he complained of overwork. I noticed 
nothing exciteable in his manner. 

To Mr. Russell—I know of no reason why he 
should not have come home. I presume he came 
home every night, but cannot say for certain whe- 
ther he was away every night. For about a week 
I don’t think he has been here for his meals. 
Thought it strange, but had no reason to think so. 
I can’t think of any trouble that would have led 
him to commit suicide. 

To the Coroner—I knew of no troubles that 
may have been on his mind. : 

Herbert William Bell, sworn, said—I am em- 
ployed in Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co.’s 
office. I arrived here about two months ago, but 
have known Mr. Anderson for three years. [ saw 
him yesterday afternoon at the Club at 5.30. 
He was very well then, I had about 10 minutes 
conversation with him, and arranged to go to the 
circus to-night. He did not seem at all excited, 
but particularly well. - He complained of too much 
work when I first arrived. He seemed to bea 
little depressed at times. He spoke of not enough 
time to do the work in the office. He used to 
complain about his head troubling him sometimes. 

Lionel Jolin Crossley Anderson, sworn, said—I 
was going down to the office at about 8.20, when 
T heard a noise in my father’s room, Wondering 
why he hadn’t gone down yet, I went in and I saw 
him sitting in his bath with his neck cut. I then 
came downstairs and finding no one in this room 
(dining room) I called the boy. Then knowing 
that Mr. Conyngham was upstairs, I went to him 
and called him. After that I went again into 
my father’s room, Soon afterwards Mr. Thomp- 
sonand the boy came in. I left them and went to 
the German Hospital. I called the doctor, and 
then stayed downstairs and did not see my father 
after that. Mr. Thompson is a lodger in this house. 

To the Coroner—By the noise [ heard I mean 
the sound as of snoring. When I went into the 
room the door leading to the passage was closed ; 
the bath-room door was shut to, but not closed. 
Lately my father has gone down early—he left the 
house about 7.30. [have not been in the habit of 
going into his room before he was fully dressed. 
T did not see him yesterday, the last time I saw 
him I think was Saturday. Can't say whether he 
was the same or not, as [ only saw hina short time. 

Dr. Wheeler, recalled, in answer to Mr. Hay— 
I don’t think anything could be done pending the 
arrival of thedoctors. Others could do nothing, see- 
ing that ligatures were necessary- When we lifted 
him up, he seemed to be entirely drained of blood. 
The cause of death was hemorchage, and conse- 
quent heart failure occasioned by a wound in the 
throat. There were no other wounds on the body. 
There was no possibility of ils being an accident. 
The wound gaped so much it looked shallow, but it 
had cut right through the sterno-mastoid muscle 
and the external jugular vein, besides wounding 
many smaller vessels, but the main artery, the 
carotid, was untouched. 

The Coroner then addressed a few words to the 
Jury, who found as follows :— 

We find that Drummond Anderson died between 
the hours of ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
of August 24th, 1892, at No. 43, Bluff, Yokohama, 
from a wound caused by a razor; that said wound 
was inflicted by his own hand while in a condition 
of temporary insanity. 


























How few women who like oxtail soup know that 
the dainty was first invented by the aristocratic 
emigrants who came to London at the time of the 
French Revolution, ‘They were very poor, but 
soup is a necessity to the Gallic stomach. In 
those days, when the English butchers slaughtered 
beef, they were accustomed to throw away the 
tails with the refuse. The French women had the 
bright idea of buying the tails, since they could 
get them for next to nothing, and making soup of 
them. And thus they gave to England the popu- 
lar oxtail soup, which Englishmen now consider an 
essential national dish, 








CO-OPERATION IN CHINA. 
a ge 
I. 

‘The principle of co-operation is one which enters 
largely into the life of the nations of the West, and 
although within the present century it has produced 
wonderful fruit, it is probable that other and even 
more important of it results are to be witnessed in 
the not distant future. 

There is reason to suppose that the Chinese were 
practically familiar with the principle of co-opera- 
tion, ata time when the communities which ulti- 
mately developed into what are now the great 
nations of the West, were still in a primitive state. 
The Chinese discovered for themselves this prin- 
ciple as they discovered gunpowder, the art of print- 
ing, and the compass. In the application of all the 
latter discoveries, they have been greatly surpassed 
by the men of the West, but in China co-operation 
so far as it goes, possesses a quality of efficiency 
which is not equalled by anything to be found in 
Occidental lands. In whatit is able to accomplish, 
as well as in what it fails to accomplish, Chi- 
nese co-operation is an interesting study, likely to 
repay the attention which may be bestowed upon 
t, by those who are interested in the China people. 
Hitherto this subject appears to have attracted the 
attention of foreigners in China, mainly in its 
commercial aspects. An interesting paper on 
“Chinese Guilds or Chambers of Commerce, and 
Trades Unions” by Dr. D. J. Macgowan, was 
prinfed in the Journal of the China Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society (Vol. XXI., No. 3, 1886), in a foot 
note appended to which, may be found references 
to many reports, and articles more or less relevant 
to this branch of our topic, by commissioners of 
Customs, consuls, sinologists, and publicists. An 
elaborate essay on the Commercial law of the 
Chinese was published several years since in the 
China Mail, and reprinted during the past year. 

Fully to comprehend the workings of co-opera- 
tion in China, is to understand fully the Chinese 
and all their ways, a task to which not only 110 one 
foreigner, but no combination of foreigners is as 
yet equal. Without attempting anything so rash 
as a comprehensive account of Chinese co-opera- 
tion, it is sufficient to offer afew notes upon this 
broad topic. The reader will bear in mind, that 
as was long ago remarked by Mr. T. T. Meadows, 
a “note” upon a subject is by no means a full 
account of it, and he will no doubt be able to 
amplify or to correct such examples of Chinese co- 
operation as may be hereinafter cited. The Chinese 
share with the rest of the human race, a desire to 
make a marriage ceremony an occasion of joy. 
One of the most frequent periplirases for a wed- 
ding, is the expression ‘joyful ever 
China pre-eminently true that the highest forms 
of ‘joy,’ find expression in eating. While marriage 
feasts are no doubt to be found in all lands at all 
times, they are especially Oriental, and are charac- 
teristic of the Chinese, Owing to the extent and 
the intricate ramifications of Chinese relationships, 
the number of persons who must be invited to a 
wedding is very large. In some regions it is 
customary for women only to contribute a ‘share’ 
(feutsu) toa wedding, while the men give a pre 
sent at that part of the ceremony when the bride- 
groom salutes the guests in turn with a prostration, 
‘As the name of each guest is called to be thus 
honoured, he hands over the amount of his offering. 
But in other places men and women contribute in 
the same way. Of two things, however, one may 
be confident; that nearly all those invited will be 
present either in person or by a representative; 
and that nearly every woman will be accompanied 
by children, who contribute nothing to the re- 
venues, but add enormously to the expenses. Mar- 
riage customs in China certainly vary widely, but 
of such a thing as being present at “tle ceremony,” 
but not at ‘the wedding breakfast,” we have never 
heard. Indeed, it can scarcely be said, that in 
our sense of the world, there is any “ceremony.” 
Whatever may be added or subtracted from 
the performances, the essence of a Chinese wedding 
seems to consist in the arrival of the bride at her 
future home. The ‘feast’ is the main feature of the 
occasion. Sometimes the relatives are not invited 
at all upon the wedding day, but at a subsequent 
one, yet it is not the less true that when the guests 
do come the “feast” is the centre and soul of the 
occasion. If there is anything which the Chinese 
have reduced to an exact science, it is the business 
of eating. The sign of real friendship is to invite 
a man to a meal, and it is a proverbial saying that 
he who comes beating a vessel of wine on his 
shoulder, and leading a sheep, is the truly hospi- 
table man, for he shows by his acts that his invita- 
tion is a real one. The great mass of the Chinese 
spend their days in acondition which is very remote 
from affluence, but the expenses of weddings and 
funerals in the mere matter of eating, are such as 
must, from the extent of such expenses and the 
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reduce any but a very affluent family, to utter pro- 
verty. Under the pressure of these inexorable 
circumstances, the Chinese have long ago an applica- 
tion of the share principle, by means of which wed- 
ding and funeral feasts become quite practicable, 
which would otherwiseremain an utterim possibility. 
It can seldom be known with certainty how many 
guests will attend a wedding, or funeral, but the 
provision must be made upon the basis of the 
largest number likely to appear. Each guest or 
rather each family is not only expected, but by a 
rigid code of social etiquette required, as already 
mentioned, to contribute to the expenses of the 
occasion by a “share.” ‘This will sometimes be 
in food, but the general practice is to bring money, 
according to a scale which is perfectly understood 
byevery one. The amount varies greatly in different 
places, from a trifling sum of the value of about five 
or six cents, up to a quarter of a dollar, or more, 
according to the degree of intimacy between the 
persons, and the ability of the guests to contribute. 
In some paits of China, the ordinary amount taken 
to such a feast, seems to be twice as great as in 
others. Sometimes the standard is so well under- 
stood, that the phrase ‘a share,’ has a local mean- 
ing as definite as if (for example) the sum of two 
hundred and fifty cash were expressly named. 

In some places while the rate of ‘a share’ for a 
funeral is two hundred and fifty cash, that for a 
wedding is just double. This is because the food 
at a funeral is * plain’ (sw), while that for the wed- 
ding is of meat (hun) and much more expensive. 
It is not uncommon to find that ‘a share’ fora 
person who comes from another city or district is 
two or three times that of a native of the place 
where the feast is given. To give only the same 
asa native would do, would for the person from a 
distance, be considered as a loss of ‘ face’! 

It is a characteristic example of Chinese pro- 
cedure that the sums contributed upon occasions 
of this sort, are seldom in reality what they pro- 
fess to be. If local custom considers ninety-eight 
or ninety-six cash as a hundred, the temptation to 
put in a less number as a contribution is generally 
too strong to be resisted; the more so, as in the 
confusion of receiving the numerous amounts, it is 
generally difficult to tell which particular string of 
cash was sent in by which persons, although the 
amounts are all entered in an ‘account,’ to be pre- 
sently noticed. Those householders who are very 
anxious to keep exact track of the relative honesty 
of the respective contributors, sometimes do so, 
by having ready a long cord to which each succes- 
sive sum of cash is tied by its string, after for the 
sum is entered on the account. When the pro- 
ceedings are ended, it will then be possible the 
master of the house to go over the multitudi- 
nous strings of cash, ascertaining how much each 
one is short, and tracing it to its donor by its place 
on the cord, corresponding to the order of entry in 
the account-book. But this plan is not regarded 
with favour by the guests and is not generally 
adopted, if for no other reason because it makes so 
much trouble. The advantage of itis, that it en- 
ables the householder to pay off the debt to the 
family which gave short cash, at exactly the same 
rate, whenever they invite him to a wedding or a 
funeral. Itis worth noticing also, that this prac- 
tice of making deductions fiom contributions ap- 
plies not only to the sums paid at weddings and 
funerals, but in like manner to subscriptions to 
temples. In some places it is well understood, 
that though each guest contributes ‘a share’ of two 
hundred and fifty cash, it will take five ‘ shares’ to 
make a thousand, since every ‘ hundred cash’ is 
in reality only eighty. 
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In cities and large towns, the business of ma- 
naging a wedding or a funeral feast, is conduct- 
ed much as it would be in any country of the 
West. A food shop contracts to deliver so many 
bowls of food, of a definite quality and at a fixed 
price. Provision is also made for additional sup- 
plies should the number of guests be unexpectedly 
great. But if the feast is to be on a large scale, it 
is not unlikely that the cooking will be done on the 
premises by the provisional caterers. It is usual 
to speak of an affair of this sort as embracing so 
many feasts,” a “ feast? denoting not a single in- 
dividual, as might be supposed, but the number 
who can sit atone table, This number, like every- 
thing Chinese, varies in different places. Some- 
times it is eight, and the phrase, ‘eight fairy table” 
is the common designation of the articles of fur 
ture required for the purpose. In other regions 
all the tables are of the same size and shape 
as these, one side is left open for convenience 
of passing the food, and a ‘feast’ signifies six 
persons only, When the feasts are provided 
by contract, the establishment also furnishes 
waiters, who convey the food to the guests, and 
to these waiters a small gratuity is given at 
Uy jclose, oF thprfeast. But the number of fami- 
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lies who are within reach of facilities such as 
these, is but a small proportion of those who are 
obliged to arrange for feasts at weddings and 
funerals. For those to whom no such resource is 
open, there is no other way but to put the matter 
ito the hands of experts of great experience 
in such matters, a class of persons to be found 
everywhere. Every village or group of villages can 
furnish a professional cook, who devotes the most 
of his time to the conduct of affairs of this sort. If 
he is a man of wide reputation, and employed by 
rich families, he will have a number of assistants 
who work under his direction, all of whom at the 
close of the feast will be rewarded with suitable 
gratuities. The staff of persons into whose hands 
the business of arranging for a feast is committed, 
is divided into three departments or committees, the 
Stewards (chih fang), the Culinary Department 
(ch’ujang), and Finance Department (chang 
fang). Each of them is acheck upon the other two, 
although in the smaller and less expensive affairs, 
all three will natorally run together and be merged 
in a single head. The Stewards purchase such 
supplies as are'supposed to be necessary, embracing 
the best which the local market affords. In the 
northern part of the China, the two items which are 
most expensive, are wheaten bread-cakes (man- 
tfou) and wine. If the accommodation of the 
dwelling admit of it, the articles which have been 
bought for the feast, are placed in a separate 
apartment, under the exclusive charge of one of 
Stewards, by whose order alone can anything be 
paid out to the kitchen, on demand of the head 
cook. But in practice it is found that at this point 
there is always a serious leak, for many of the 
relatives and neighbours of the family which is to 
have the feast, will send over their children to the 
store-room to “borrow” a few bread-cakes, or a 
few cups of wine. For a steward to refuse (as a 
foreigner would be likely to do), is to incur the 
ill-will of the family which wishes to “ borrow,” 
and the only advantage to the Steward would be 
that he would to reviled, which no Chinese re- 
lishes. As a matter of practice therefore, it is 
customary to “give to him that asketh,” and from 
him that would borrow ” not to turn away, even 
though, as the old English saying runs, Broad 
thongs are cut out of other people’s leather.” It 
not infrequently happens that the Stewards who 
are in charge of the entertainment, are smokers of 
opium, in which case the expenses are sure to be 
much heavier than otherwise. It has also come to 
be a custom in some regions, to furnish opium to 
the guests at weddings, and this may become an 
item of a very elastic nature. Besides this, a 
man who smokes opium, is naturally incapacitated 
from taking even ordinary care of the stores under 
his charge. If he is himselt a smoker, and if 
opium is one of the articles provided for the occa- 
sion, it will not be strange if all his opium.smok- 
ing comrades embrace the opportunity to visit him, 
when the must be invited to take a pipe—of course 
at the expense of the master of the ceremonies. 
The disappearance of wine and bread-cakes, on 
occasions of this sort, even before a single bowl of 
food has been set before a guest, suggests the 
evaporation of water on a hot summer day. It 
was reported to the writer not long since, that on 
the occasion of a funeral in a neighbour's about 
sixty catties of wine vanished, without leaving be- 
hind any trace of its devious course. The reason 
for such occurrences, which are of universal noto- 
riety, is not that the stewards are not able to do 
that which they are set to do, nor is the explana- 
tion necessarily to be found in their indifference 
to the interests of the host. The real seat of the 
difficutly is, that every family sufficiently well-to- 
do to have a large feast, is surrounded with a 
swarm of poor relatives, who have no other oppor- 
tunities than these to make their connection of any 
service to themselves, and who on such occasions 
are determined not to be ignored. A poor family 
of the same surname as the host, will stand at the 
door of the mansion where a great feast is in pre- 
paration, with bowls in hand, demanding that a 
share of the good things in course of being served 
shall be apportioned. Even if the master of the 
house should absolutely refuse his consent, and if 
the Stewards should follow his directions, and give 
nothing, it would be of no avail, for the poor family 
would raise such an uproar as practically to pre- 
vent further proceedings, and all the guests would 
lake the part of the poor relatives, exhorting the 
host to give them what they asked. The habit of 
levying tribute upon those who happen to be in a 
position to pay it, is, as already remarksd, deeply 



































rooted in Chinese life. To what this practice 
leads, may be seen in the extreme cases of 
which one now and then hears, such as the 


following detailed to the writer, by the principal 
sufferer. A man had a dispute with one of his 
uncles about a tree, the value of which did not 
amount to three thousand cash. As he was a per- 
son without force of character, and unable to get 
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his rights, he was obliged to ‘eat loss.’ ‘This 
enraged his wife to such an extent that she hung 
herself. It was now open to her husband to bring 
a suit at law, accusing the other party of “ harrying 
to death” (pi-ssu) the deceased wife. Perhaps this 
would have been the best plan for the injured hus- 
band, the ‘ peace-talkers’ persuaded him to compro- 
mise the matter fora money payment. The other 
party hada powerful advocate in atelative who was 
a notorious black-leg expert in law-suits, and who 
freely gave his advice. Even under these advant- 
ages, the middlemen into whose hands the matter 
was put, decided that the uncle should pay thirty 
thousan’ cash to the family of the woman, as a 
contribution to the funeral, which was done. It is 
not usual to make much parades, unless the sum 
to be expended is exacted from those why are sup- 
posed to have impelled to the suicide. In this in- 
stance, half the amount paid would have been amply 
sufficient for the funeral and for all its expenses. 
The ‘family friends’ of the husband, uncles, 
cousins, nephews, etc., took charge of the proceed. 
ings, which they contrived to drag out for more 
than a week, and when the funeral was over, the 
husband whose crops had been that year totally 
destroyed by floods, ascertained that these ‘family 
friends? had not only made away with thiny 
thousand cash awarded as a fine, but that he was 
saddled with a debt of immediate urgency amount 
ing to twenty thousand more for ‘bread-cakes” 
and ‘ wine,’ which had been consumed ‘as alleged” 
by the ‘family friends’ during the protracted 
negotiations. ‘The clear accounts of the expenditure 
were not to be had, and the only thing of which the 
poor husband was sure, was that he was practic- 
ally ruined by his ‘family friends.’ 

It is always taken for granted by the Chinese, 
that any family rich enough to spend a large 
amount of money on the funeral of a parent, will 
be mercilessly pillaged on that particular occasion, 
The season for this is, thatat such a time the master 
of the houseis (theoretically) overcome by grief, and 
ordinary propriety requires that he himself should 
take no part in the management of affairs, but 
should give his exclusive attention to the mourning 
rites, Even though he cleatly perceives that every- 
thing is going wrong, he must act if he were 
blind, and deaf, and also dumb, Long practice 
has made the Chinese very expert in such an ace 
complishment, which, it is needless to say, would 
be for an Occidental difficult, not to say impos 
sible. If the householder is a man for any reason 
generally unpopnlar, his disadvantages will be 
greatly increased, as is illustrated by the follow. 
ing case, narrated to the writer by a man who lived 
within two miles of the village in which the event 
occurred, 

A wealthy man lost his father, and made pre- 
parations for an expensive funeral. He took a 
hundred strings of cash in a large farm-cart, and 
went to a market to buy swine to be slaughtered 
for the feast. On the way he was waylaid bya 
party of his own relatives, and robbed of all the 
money, in such a way as to render recovery of it 
hopeless. Having afterwards bought four swine 
and an ox (a most generous provision for the feast), 
the arrangements were put into the hands of mana~ 
gers (tsung-li), as usual, These persons found 
themselves wholly unable to restrain the raids upou 
the stores by ‘ friends,” neighbours, and others, 
and the night before the funeral was to occur, 
thieves broke into the ‘store room’ and carried off 
every scrap of meat, leaving nothing whatever for 
the feast. ‘The managers were frightened and ran 
away. The feast was of necessity had with nothing 
but vegetables, and was of a sort to bring the house 
holder into disgrace. As a result he was afraid to 
try lo have any more funerals, and there are at 
sent in his premises two unburied coffins awaiting 
sepulture, pechaps by the next generation. It is 
the duty of the committee which looks after the 
finances, to take charge of all sums which may be 
brought by the guests, and to keep a record of the 
amount paid by each. This isa matter of great 
importance, as every such contribution occupies 
the double position of a repayment of some similar 
gift to the family of the giver, by the family 
which now receives the gift, and also a pre 
cursor of similar return gifts in time to come. 
"he amount which is sent by each person will 
depend upon the relations existing between the 
families, and especially upon the amount received 
by them on some former similar occasion. ‘To dis- 
regard the unwritten code which demands from 
guests proportional contributions, is regarded as a 
grave offence against decorum, because of its 
Serious consequences to the family concerned in 
diminishing their receipts. To attend a feast, but 
not to bring any contribution, either in money or 
in kind, seems to be practically unknown, though 
it constantly happens that the quantity of food 
which on certain occasions may be substituted for 
money, is less than half of what is eaten by the 
donor, This is especially the case when the giver 
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is a woman, who, as already mentioned, is likely to 
bring one or more voracious children, who must 
be pacified by food at every stage of the perform- 
ance, their capacities being apparently absolutely 
unlimited. W.-C. Daily News. 











BASEBALL. 
ei ENN 
A game at baseball was played yesterday be- 

tween teams from Yokohama and the U.S.S. 
Mavion, when the latter made an awful example 
of the residents—14 to 3. It is true that the beaten 
side has had little or no practice for a considerable 
period, but probably the same might be urged on 
behalf of the victors. Details are appended : — 
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SOME PETS OF THE C.M.S. 
Be eg ee 

The Ainu of Fapan: The Religion, Superstitions, 

and General History of the Hairy Aborizines of 

Fapan. By the Rev. Joun BATCHELOR, C.M.S., 

Missionary to the Ainu. London: ‘The Reli- 

gious Tract Society. 
Tue Aina is the Caliban of Japan. He cometh 
none knoweth whence. He goeth but too rapidly, 
alas! into the state “ Poknamoshiri,” the Inter. 
mediate, and there his spirit is at once relieved of 
anxiety and responsibility; or, as Mr. Batchelor 
quaintly puts it, is told where to go and what to 
do. It is devoutly to be hoped, ‘in the aforesaid 
spirit is bidden to wash ; for the exact complexion 
of the Ainu is still uncertain, his traditions revert- 
ing to the Flood, and his last ablutions being cou- 
temporaneous therewith. Now and again an ac. 
cident occurs, for the Hokkaido abounds in 
streams; but the resulting discomfort to the hairy 
unfortunate is too horrible to contemplate, His 
relations with his gods are charmingly intimate. 
Ever and anon do these prowl down from their 
mountain fastuesses, and scent out—not a difficult 
task, by the way—and devour some succulent 
votary. On the other hand, the Ainu worships 
with much unctuous ceremony, and, in return for 
the mortuary favours conferred on his forefathers, 
now and again slays a stray deity, and divides 
him up into divers little pieces—for your Ainu 
is nothing if not polytheistic—and after many 
salaams will wash him down with copious liba- 
tions of ricespirit, The Ainu holds that the 
roof of his religion lies in the eating, and there 
be worse things than Yezo bear-chops, For 
certain reasons, not wholly unconnected with 
civilisation and the concomitant saké bottle, he 
will soon be as dead as a door-nail, In the mean. 
time, Mr. Batchelor has caught him before the 
final vanishing, and has succeeded, much to our 
edification, in unrolling his record in one of the 
Religious Tract Society’s most piquant publications, 

Ivis commonly supposed that it was Miss Bird 
who discovered and classified the Aina. This. 4s 
a great mistake, In the first place she called her 
aborigines ‘Aino,’ witich, being interpreted, means 
mongrel; and this is just what the Ainu is not, 
In the second place, he had been discovered before, 
Fully three centuries ere our author began the 
study of his pets, the Jesuit missionary, Father 
Lodowick Erojus, told the world of the Salvage 
People which are cloth’d in the Skins of Wild 
Beasts, Hairy all over their Bodies, having ex 
ceeding great Beards, and long Whiskers or 
Moustachioes, which they turn up with sticks made 
for that purpose when they drink. ‘They covet,' 
he adds, ‘and are very desirous of Wine; also 
Valiant in War, and therefore much fear’d by the 
Japanese.’ Not one jot nor tittle has the Ainu 
changed since those merry, comfortable days. He 
is still wholy fascinating, wholly, dirty, and, we 
have Mr, Batchelor’s authority for saying so, 
































wholly drunken. For what does he tell us? 
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‘Fully ninety-five per cent. get drunk whatever 
they can obtain enough saké, and to be drunk 
is their ideal of supreme happiness.’ (Their 
apologist will certainly make us a present of the 
odd five per cent.) In this connection we regret 
to say that Mr. Batchelor makes his remarks on 
the tippling instincts of the race an occasion for 
an altogether uncalled-for attack on Japanese saké. 
He compares it to very bad sherry. Some that 
have squatted with understanding before the cup- 
bearing maidens at a Japanese feast will haste to 
congratulate him on his wine-merchant. 

One feature in a deeply interesting book is the 
charming rendering of Ainu legends and tales. 
Not only will these be found vastly amusing by 
the seeker after tit-bits, but they cannot [ail to 
prove of profound interest to the student of folk- 
lore. Outside the covers of the yellow-back the 





Ainu is the quaintest child of nature left us. His 
ideas are few, but, such as they are, illimitable : 
when he soars, three heavens scarce content him 5 





when he descends, six worlds are required to hold 
his exuberant fancy ; he fights ‘riding upon asound 
like thunder,’ and, when he dies, he ‘ rides upon 
the setting sun.’ ‘The sun, by the way, comes in 
at times for some curious treatment at his hands ; 
for, during an eclipse, he is wont to sprinkle water 
in the direction of the paling light to revive the 
fainting luminary : which considering his obtrusive 
unbelief in the hygienic virtues of that liquid, 
appears to show that even in Ainu-land logic is 
not an article to conjure with on an emergency. 

It would be absurd to do more than comment on 
Mr. Batchelor’s fascinating account of the Ainu, 
for no other white man has a tithe of his knowledge. 
He has made the race, the language, the history 
and mythology, entirely hisown. Into adictonary 
has he hotched the Ainu vocabulary, into a gram 
mer the Ainu forms of speech, and now, in the 
pages of this encyclopzedic volume, he has photo- 
graphed the hairy one himself. But to the C.M. 
S. we would, in all humility, appeal not to appoint 
a successor to Mr. Batchelor, when, in the future, 
he shall have retired from his work. He is one in 
athousand, The Ainu cannot await the passing 
of the nine hundred and ninety-nine. He is not 
an Ahriman among savages to be fought with the 
shekels of a multitude of benevolent busybodies. 
For these (it cannot be too often urged) an even 
spottier prey lies close at hand, and the Oriental 
may be scraped much nearer home. But. to him, 
who, nevertheless, desireth to gild the Ainu, we 
would recommend the perusal of Mr. Batchelor’s 
account of the results of mission work in Yezo, 
and, thereafter, the consideration of the following 
passage—written, it is true, in another connection, 
but of these very same people, some centuries 
ago: ‘Yet, after long searching and far travel- 
ling through rough and untracted Wilds, some- 
times climbling steep Ascents, oft engaged in 
in amazing Precipices, they found their labour in 
vain, and no end, only seeing some few Salvages 
hairy all over with slovenly Beards.’ We pray 
you let the Salvage depart in peace. 























OBSERVATIONS ON DR. TSUBOI'S 
DISCOVERY OF ARTIFICIAL 


CAVES IN fAPAN. 
RS ee 
By W. G. Aston, C.M.G., 

Late Japanese Secretary, H.M.’s Lagation, Tokyo. 

Dr, Tsuboi’s discovery of a number of artificlal 
caves at Nishi Yoshimi in Eastern Japan will beread 
with much interest by all who have given attention 
to Japanese archaology. A few of these monu- 
ments of antiquity had been already examined by 
others, but it was reserved for him to explore them 
on an extensive scale and to supply many interest- 
ing details which throw much light on their charac- 
ter and object. Perhaps he may on some future 
occasion favour us with a similar report on the 
thirty other cave districts which he has visited. 

But, while rendering justice to the value of the 
facts collected by Dr. Tsuboi, it may be permitted 
to question some of his conclusions, more specially 
his view that these excavations were primarily in- 
tended as dwellings. There appears, from the 
evidence he himself has furnished, good reason to 
think that they were meant in the first place for 
sepulchres, although some of them were doubtless 
used as shelters by beggars or outlaws ata later 
period. r 

First of all it strikes one as improbale that so 
much labour should have been expended merely to 
provide adark and narrow cell (2 or 2} métres 
square), so wet that gutters were necessary to 
carry off the leakage, and with sleeping accom- 
modation for only one, two, or occasionally three 
persons. This too is in a country where wood and 
other building materials are abundant. It is not 
easy to see how the ordinary occupations of a house- 





hold be carried on in such a narrowspace, with 
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doors opening ona precipitous hillside, ‘The im- 
probability becomes more glaring when it is re- 
membered that from the earliest times the Japan- 
ese have been an agricultural race, and that accom. 
modation was required not only for their families 
but for their implements of husbandry, their crops, 
and their domestic animals. Nor is this all. A 
glance al the drawings given in the work showing 
the modes of closing the entrances, will convince 
anyone that the roof of the entrance, with its drop 
near the middle, was so constructed purposely that 
it might be closed from the outside with a slab of 
stone, an arrangement which alone leads irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that these excavations could 
not have been primarily meant for dwellings. 

Dr. Tsuboi very jusily points out that the frag- 
ments of Iwaibe (sacrificial vessels) found close to 
the caves must be contemporaneous with their use 
as tombs. It is a pity he could not have found 
space for a more detailed description of this 
pottery. I presume it is of the same character as 
that called Gidgi yaki—viz., unglazed vessels of 
certain well-defined shapes, turned on a wheel, 
and ornamented with wavy lines made by a stick 
or wooden comb. The larger specimens have 
mat-impressions outside, and within are marked by 
a curious stamped circular pattern which has been 
called the Korean wheel.* — Popular tradition has 
it that this kind of pottery was introduced into 
Japan in the eighth century a.p. by a Buddhist 
priest of Korean extraction, named Gidgi, who is 
also credited inter alia with the invention of the 
potter’s wheel, There is good reason, however, to 
think that this instrument became known to the 
Japanese some centuries before Gidgi’s time. A 
guild of Korean potters, who can hardly have 
been ignorant of the use of the wheel, was esta- 
blished in Japan in the fifth century. They were 
probably the first makers of the so-called Gidgi 
ware, which, be it observed, is identical in charace 
ter with the older Korean pottery. The inference 
as to the date of the pottery found by Dr. Tsuboi, 
and of the caves with which it is associated is 
obvious. 

‘The clay cylinders} found near the caves belong 
to adifferent category. They are not wheel-made, 
but shaped in a mould, and are move like terra. 
cotta than pottery. They are not Korean in style, 
and probably represent the type of pottery in use 
in Japan before the establishment of the Korean 
manufacture. There is therefore no reason to 
limit their age to the date just mentioned, and, in 
fact, they are found surrounding the tombs. of 
emperors who must go back to the beginning of 
the Christian era if not further. But these cylin- 
ders are appurtenances of a tumulus of the first or 
second class. Their object was, partly at least, to 
prevent the soil from being washed away by 
and they have no raison d’étre in connection with 
caves dug in a rock. ‘Their presence at Nishi 
Yoshimi, if there is no mistake as to the descrip. 
tion, points not doubtfully to the existence of a 
large sepulchral mound in the immediate vicinity, 
This supposition is rendered more probable by the 
fact that Mr. Satow in the paper above referred 
to describes some such mounds, which are situated 
a few miles father north, Would it be possible for 
Dr. Tsuboi to have this suggestion verified ? 

A short description of the ordinary system of in- 
terment practised by the upper classes in Ancient 
Japan may throw ‘some light on the relation in 
which these cave-tombs stand towards it. The most 
ancient tomb seems to have been a plain circular 
tumulus of uo great size erected on an elevation, 
At least, some of the more ancient Emperors were 
buried in mounds of thischaracter. Atsome time, 
however, not far distant from the Christian Epoch, 
a highly specialized form of tumulus came into 
fashion for the interment of sovereigns. It consists 
‘of two mounds, one having a circular base, the 
other shaped like a truncated isosceles triangle, 
the two being joined together so that the ground- 
plan resembles a keyhole in form. This double 
mound is surrounded by one or sometimes two 
moats of a horse-shoe shape. Many of these 
tumuli are of enormous size, varying in height from 
twenty to sixty feet. That of the Emperor Nin- 
toku near Sakai, measures 2,494 yards round the 
outer of the two moats by which it is sure 
rounded. They do not face any particular point 
of the horizon. The slope is not even, but is broken 
by terraces, along each each of which, as well as 
on the margin of the moats, is placed a row of the 
clay cylinders above mentioned. 

It is uncertain at what time it became the prac- 
tice to construct a vaulted stone chamber within 
the tumulus. Weknow, however, that some of these 
chambers date from the sixth century a.p. The 
entrance to them is by along gallery, which always 
opens toward the south, 









































* Numerous ‘drawings of this pottery are given in a paper by 
Mr, E. M. Satow in vol. vii. of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, There is a’ good collection in the British 











Museum—the Gowland Collection. 
‘There is a specimen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. 
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Princes and other persons of high rank were 
buried in circular mounds of smaller size, with one 
or two terraces provided with rows of clay cylinders, 
and usually surrounded by a small moat. Those 
of later date contain a stone chamber. 

The tumuli of the nobility and officials may still 
be seen in great numbers in the provinces near 
Kyoto, known as the Gokinai, They are plain 
circular mounds without moat, terraces, or clay 
cylinders, and are generally found in groups on 
the lower slope of a hill. Like the others, they 
contain a chamber, which is entered by a gallery 
opening to the south—ihe same aspect as the Nishi 
Yoshimi caves. The walls of the chamber con- 
verge towards the top, which is then roofed in by a 
few rough blocks of stone often many tons in weight. 
The gallery is roofed in a similar manner. Some- 
imes it was adapted for being closed by a large 
sl of rock in a similar manner to the entrances 
to the caves at Nishi Yoshimi, but more commonly 
it was simply closed by blocks of stone thrown in 
anyhow. 

An edict has come down to us dated a.p. 646, 
which regulates minutely the construction of these 
tombs. It is too long to quote in extenso; but I 
may mention that it provides that in the case of a 
functionary of the highest rank, the vault should 
be g feet long by 5 feet wide, and the covering 
mound 7 fathoms square and 3 fathoms high. It 
was also enacted that the tumuli should be built 
on uncultivated hill-sides, and grouped in ceme- 
teries, instead of each family burying where they 
found it most convenient. 

Tombs answering the above description are not 
unfrequent in the near neighbourhood of Nishi 
Yoshimi, as shown by Mr. Satow’s paper already 
referred to; and I think it will appear a probable 
conjecture that the artificial caves discovered by 
Dr. Tsuboi are an adaptation to circumstances of 
this form of burial, It was found that the sand- 
stone rock lent itself more readily to excavation 
than to the splitting off of the great slabs of stone 
required for the roofing of the mound-enclosed 
vaults, Their situation in groups on a barren hill- 
side may well have been in order to comply with 
the enactment above quoted. That they belong 
to about the same period is shown by the character 
of the pottery found in and about them. 

The building of costly mounds began to fall into 
disuse in the eighth century, and after the capital 
was transferred to Kyoto in A.D. 794 was only 
occasionally practised—at least, in the case of 
sovereigns and grandees. For persons of inferior 
rank it may possibly have remained the custom 
for some little time longer. [ts abandonment was 
due tothe spread of Buddhist ideas of the worthless- 
ness of these mortal frames of ours, and also, no 
doubt, to desire to spare the people what had be- 
come the very onerous burden of their construction. 

Everything considered, I would suggest the Sth 
century A.D. as not far from the date of the ex- 
cavations at Nishi Yoshimi. Further investiga- 

ions may enable usto establish it with greater 

precision. For the additional data which are 
necessary in order to do so, we must depend on 
explorers who, like Dr. Tsuboi, are able to conduct 
their inquiries in Japan itself. A wide field is 
open to them. 

A few words about the Tsuchigumo, What little 
is known of them is contained in three passages of 
the Nihongi and one passage of the Kojiki, all of 
which belong to the highly legendary period 
of Japanese History. We gather from them that 
the Tsuchigumo were usually, though not invari 
ably, outlaws who defined the Imperial authority. 
They had Japanese names, and inhabited such 
long-settled” provinces as Yamato, Harima, and 
Bungo. There is nothing to suggest that they 
were not of Japanese race beyond the statement in 
the Nihongi that some of them had short bodies 
and long arms and legs, and were of the same class 
as pigmies, This, however, I take to be nothing 
more than a product of the popular imagination 
working on the hint contained in the name tsuchi- 
gumo which is literally “earth-spider.” Some 
etymologists prefer the derivation which connects 
kumo (or gumo) with komori to hide, thus making 
tsuchi-gumo the “ Earth-hiders.” But this is 
probably a distinction without a difference, these 
two words containing the same root, and the ani 
mal which we call the spider, t.e., spinner, being 
in Japan termed the “ hider,” an epithet of which 
no one who has observed its habits will dispute the 
appropriateness. An ancient Japanese book says 
Tsuchi-gumo is a mere nickname. It is therefore 
to be compared with our clod-hopper or bog-trotter. 

One of the passages above referred to speaks of 
Tsuchi-gumo who lived in a rock-cave, but there 
is nothing to show whether it was natural or arti- 
ficial. The Koyiki tells us of a band of Tsuchi- 
gumo who occupied a muro. This muro was large 
enough to hold 160 persons, so it could have had 
litle in common with the Nishi- Yoshimi excava- 
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habited muro, Allusions to these dwellings are 
frequent in the older Japanese literature long after 
the period assigned to the Tsuchi-gumo, and from 
the way they are spoken of they were plainly not 
uncommon. It results from a comparison of nu- 
merous passages in which muro are mentioned 
that they were houses consisting of a wooden frame 
lashed together by ropes of a creeping vine, thatch- 
ed with reeds and built in a pit several feet deep, 
to which steps led down, The walls had sedge or 
reeds by way of laths which were also fastened 
with cords of creepers, and were probably plastered 
with a mixture of clay and grass. Within there 
was a wooden platform for sleeping on. 

Now it will be obvious that the epithet“ Earth- 
hider’? is more appropriate to dwellers in such 
pit-houses than to the inhabitants of rock-caves. 
Tsuchi is earth, not rock. Probably the muro in- 
habited by the Tsuchi-gumo were of a ruder kind 
than those described, perhaps resembling one 
which I have seen used as a lodging by the poorer 
class of pilgrims to Mount Oyama, and which was 
a square pit three or four feet deep covered with a 
thatched roof, the ends which rested on the edge 
of the pit. There were no walls, At the present day 
the word muro is applied to gardeners? for-cing- 
pits and to ice-houses, so that the original meaning 
of the word has not been altogether lost sight of. 

It seems difficulty to trace any connection be- 
tween the Tsuchi-gumo or their habitations and 
the caves discovered by Dr. Tsuboi. It may be, 
however, that the muro was the type after which 
the first mound-enclosed vaults were constructed. 




















THE ANCIENT PIT-DWELLERS OF 
VEZO. 
Sage 
By Romyn Hircucock. 


When the first Emperor of Japan, known by the 
posthumous title Jimmu Tenno, whose traditional 
reign begun 660 B.c., was on his imperial journey 
eastward from ancient Tsulushi, to establish the 
seat of government in Yamato, he came to a great 
“cave” “or “apartment”, in which eight tsuchi- 
gumo or cave-dwelling savages were awaiting him. 
“The word tsuchi-gumo is usually translated “earth. 
spiders,” but Prof. B. H. Chamberlain regards it 
as q corruption of tsuchi.gumor, or “earth-hiders.”” 
Whatever the original meaning may have been, 
there can be no doubt that it was applied to a 
savage people, who inhabited Japan before the 
coming of the Japanese. 

The ancient records of the Japanese contain 
many allusions to these dwellers under ground. 
In the reign of the Emperor Keiko two Kumaso 
braves were killed in a cave by Yamato-take. The 
Empress Jingo Kogo was wrecked among tsuchi- 
gumo, They are said to have been numerous in 
Bungo in other western provinces, in Omi, in 
Yamato, and in other localities. 

The character of their dwellings is not clearly 
defined, owing to the ambiguous meaning of the 
Chinese character translated “cave.” In certain 
parts of Japan natural caves are numerous, but 
they are not common throughout the country. 
Artificial caves are not uncommon, but I have 
endeavoured to show, in an article treating of 
ancient Japanese burial customs, read before sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Toronto in 1889, that such 
caves were constructed for interment of the dead 
and not for dwellings, Still other structures, 
chambers made by piling up huge rocks and heap- 
ing up mounds of earth to cover them, are also 
numerous in southern Japan, and these have been 
designated as caves by von Siebold, rather care- 
lessly it seems to me. But these also were only 
burial chambers. Granting that mere opinions 
concerning such a subject are not of mach value, 1 
would only add that until some stronger evidence 
than von Siebold has adduced gives colour to the 
idea that the early inhabitants of Japan lived in 
true caves, I hold that their dwellings were more 
probably of the character af the pit-dwellings to be 
described in this article. It is true we do not find 
the ruins of such dwellings in the south, although 
they are numerous in Yezo. ‘This is doubtless 
because all such ruins have been destroyed in the 
more populous island, where every available plot 
of ground has long has been under cultivation, 

The fact is not to be overlooked, however, that 
the idea of cave life was familar to the ancient 
Japanese. The well-known myth of the sun-god 
dess, who retired into a cave and closed the entrance 
with a stone, is significant of the tuth of this 
assumption. It is not unlikely that the idea came 
from China, and that tue cave life was never prac 
ticed in Japan, 

‘There are still other people mentioned in the 
Japanese records, distinguished as Ebisu or hairy 
Savages, who were contemporaneous with the earth. 
hiders. It is not difficult to recognize in these the 
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ancestors of the Ainos, who are now confined to 
Yezo. Not only is the historic evidence clear that 
une Ainos once lived in the main island as far 
south as Sendai, but we have numerous facts in 
in support of the further conclusion that, in more 
ancient times, they occupied the coast as far south 
as the extreme end of Kiushu, Such evidence we 
find in the distribution of geographical place-names, 
which are obviously of Aino origin, in the names of 
famous characters in Japanese mythology, which 
are certainly of Aino derivation, and in the con- 
tents of kiichen-middens or shell-heaps, which are 
humerous here and there along the coast. 

The writer has briefly summarized the evidence 
of Aino occupancy of Japan in the paper following 
this one, The character of the pottery fonnd in 
shell-heaps is entirely different from any pottery 
made by the ancient Japanese. The material is 
the same as that of the Japanese sepulchral pot- 
tery, but the shapes of the vessels are not the same 
and the decoration upon them is absolutely dis 
tinctive. Strange as it may seem, the pottery of 
the shell-heaps is far more elaborately decorated 
than any ancient pottery of Japanese orig 
Many of these are covered with complex desig: 
such as are absolutely unknown on Japanese pot 
tery. The small fragments representing parts of 
human figures are, so far as 1 am aware, unique. 
Owing to the absence from home of the collector, 
Twas unable to learn anything about them. 

The ancient Japanese pottery comes from burial 
mounds which are prehistoric, or at least: which 
date froma time before the year A.D. 400, when 
the authentic records of Japan begin. ‘The pottery 
of the shell-heaps, often designated as Aino pottery, 
although more elaborately decorated, must be 
older than this, and it would seem to afford ind 
putable evidence that the Japanese were preceded 
by an aboriginal people ‘who were potters. We 
find the same kind of pottery in Vezo, in the shell- 
heaps at Otaru, Sapporo, on the small island 
Bentenjima, Nemuro harbour, about ancient pits 
in Kushiro, and about similar places on the Island 
of Yeterof. Associated with it everywhere are 
found arrow-heads and other implements, such as 
may be found scattered over many parts of Yezo 
in the surface mold at the present day. 

The question then arises, to what people shall 
we attribute this spoil? [thas been supposed that 
the shell mounds were left by the Ainos, This is the 
opinion of Prof. John Milne. But we immediately 
come face to face with the fact that the Ainos of 
the present day do not make pottery. ‘The claim is 
made, upon the rather insufficient ground it seems 
to me, that the Ainos formerly did make pots; but 
if so, it is strange that in all my journeying among 
them I found no indications of such handiwork, 
nor of their need of such utensils. [cannot bring 
myself to believe that a people wlio not only posses 
sed that useful art but who also acquired such a 
degree of artistic skill in decorating their produc- 
tions, could have absolutely lost it. Certainly it 
could not have disappeared within a century, as 
we must suppose if we accept all the evidence we 
possess of Aino pot making. 

It would be a bold assumption indeed to suppose 
that the dwellers in earth houses, the ¢sucht-gumo, 
made the pottery. We have no evidence of this 
further than the fact that here and there fragments 
of pottery, and occasionally well-preserved vessels, 
are found about pits in Yezo and Yeterof, which, 
as I shall endeavour to show, are probably the 
ins of a kind of pit-dwellings corresponding in the 
ion of the present writer to those of the tradi- 
tional tsuché-gumo. ‘The pottery is there, and it 
assuredly was not made by the Japanese. | Itmay 
be much older than we think, older than the Aino 
occupancy; older than even the Waditions of the 
Japanese; whoever were the people who made it, 
ihey spread over the whole country fom southern 
Kiushu to the bleak shores of Yezo and the ad- 
jacent islands. 

Who were the pit-dwellers of Yezo? I have 
supposed them to be the ésuchi-gumo of tradition, 
but our only knowledge concerning these if 
found in the Japanese accounts unreliable enough, 
but at the saine time not without some bearing on 
the question, For one would scarcely expect such 
circumstantial and numerous accounts of meetings 
aud combats with dwellers in burrows or caves to 
be pure inventions. The word “cave” translated 
means “apartment.” They were not cave dwellers 
in the ordinary sense, for in neaily all the accounts 
of the people they seem to have lived in holes dug 
in the ground. We have the less reason to doubt 
this, since it is known that the Smelenkur of Sag 
halin construct earth-covered dwellings on the sides 
of hills, not in any sense caves, and houses of 
another form will shortly be described which may, 
with still more probability, represent the dwellings 
of the tsuchi-gumo. 

Mr. T. W. Blakiston first brought prominently 
into notice certain remarkable depressions or pits 
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in the ground which he had observed in various 





parts of Yezo, and which he believed to be the 
remains of human habitations, In the summer of 
1888 I made an extended journey in the island, 
covering a distance of more than 800 miles on 
horseback, visiting the Ainos and always looking 
for pits, The pits are numerous in places, usually 
on elevated landnear the coast, or overlooking the 
moutlis of rivers, presumably that the people might 
readily sight shoals of fish. The island known 
Bentenjima, which forms a breakwater to Nemuro 
harbour, is covered with numerous pits. Just at the 
back of some sheds or storehouses bordering on 
the water, where the bank is falling away, there 
are indications of a shell-mound. It wasat this spot 
that Prof. John Milne, in 1881,found some fragments 
of pottery, several arrow-heads, and one complete 
vase. I was only able to find a few broken shells, 
not having the means with me for digging. 

About 4 miles from Nemuro, in a north-easterly 
direction, on a bluff overlooking the sea, near the 
mouth of a small streom, there are seven pits, ap- 
proximately square in shape, varying in length from 
10 to 20 feet. They are not well preserved, but it 
was thought worth while to dig a trench across one 
of them in the hope of finding some pottery or 
arrow-heads. The trench was dug two feet wide 
down to a stratum of clay, but aothing was found. 

On the island of Yeterof there are many hundred 
of such pits on elevated knolls some distance from 
the coast, but overlooking a broad valley, through 
which a stream meanders for a long distance nearly 
parallel to the coast. It seemed to me quite pos- 
sible that at the time the dwellings represented 
by these pits were inhabited, the present river 
valley was an immense arm of the sea, and a rich 
fishing-ground. It was about these pits that. Mr. 
Blakiston says fragments of pottery were picked 
up. [was therefore quite anxious to explore one 
of them with a spade, and leaving my companions, 
Mr. Leroux and Mr. Odlum, I set off in search 
for a habitation, After a long walk I found an 
Aino hut occupied by an old woman, and there 
obtained a dilapidated old Japanese instrument 
which was used for digging.” It was the best the 
country afforded, so I cartied it back and we dug 
over the whole bottom of the pit, and also in seve- 
ral places outside, without finding a single article 
to reward us. We made somn measurements of 
the pits in the vicinity, which were large aud well 
preserved, Two pits gave the following results : 
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Although Thave nat yet found & siigle piece ot 
pottery, nor a chipped flient in any pit where I 
have dug, it does not follow that nothing of the kind 
is to be found about them. Other explorers have 
been more fortunate. ‘The most promising locality 
for such explorations is at Kushiro, on the south- 
east coast of Yezo. Ouly want of the necessary 
lime prevented me from digging about the pits 
there. In walking over the ground I picked up 
several small bits of old pottery which the rains had 
washed out, and the Japanese local officers showed 
me a small collection of vessels, tolerably well pre- 
served, that had been found there, Some of the 
Kushiro pits ate very large. I measured one which 
was 32 feet acioss and 8 feet deep. 

‘The Ainos have a tradition concerning a race of 
dwellers under ground called koro-pok guru, who 
formerly occupied the country. ‘The Atmos claim 
tohave subdued and exterminated them, We have 
no means of knowing whether this is a genuine 
tadition, or a late invention to explain the existence 
of the pits. Presuming it to be the former, it is 
not uireasonable to suppose that the Aino account 
of dwarfs, who lived under ground, and the Japa 
nese tales of earth spiders or tsuchi gumo, relers to 
the same people. In the light of the observations 
related further on, it would seem probabie that the 
pits of Yezo are the ruins of the dwellings once oc- 
cupied by them, now affording landmarks whereby 
we may trace the migrations of a once numerous 
people to their disappearance and oblivion. 

In the year 1878 Prof. John Milne* visited Shu- 
mushu ot Peroi Island, ihe most northern of the 
Kuriles. There, at the village of Myrup, he found 
a small colony of migtatory people who made huts 
over excavations, His account of them is short. 
He writes : 

Here there were three wooden houses which had been 
built by the Russians, and quite a number (perhaps a score) 
of half underground dwellings. On landing we found that 
all these were deserted, and in many cases even difficult to 
find, owing to the growth of wormwood and wild grasses. 

The inhabitants of the island, who call themselves Kuri- 
isley, are twenty-three in number. They chiefly live at a 
place called Seleno, about 4 miles distant. I mention these 
people, as they seem to the only inhabitants of the Kuriles 
north of Iturup (Yeterof). 

It appears that the dweller 
were migratory. Professor 
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in the deserted houses 
Milne has elsewhere 
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declared that “ these excavations have a striking 
resemblance to the pits which we find further south,” 

A Japanese author, Mr. Y. Hashiba, has pub 
lished a descr ») of some peculiar dwellings built 
over pits, which he found in Shonai, on the west 
coast of the northern part of the main island of 
Japan. I am indebted to Mr. P. Jaisohn for a 
partial translation of this article, which is written 
in Japanese. There are two huts, built over 
circular pits about 1 foot in depth by 2 to 3 yards 
in diameter, The framework of one is of reeds, 
that of the other of branches, over whith there is 
a covering of earth 2 feet thick. In the middle of 
the floor is a trangulac fireplace. Other pits weie 
found in the vicinity and fragments of pottery, but 
the pottery is said to differ from that found in 








Yezo. The points of difference [ have been un- 
able to learn, 
The Aleuts build also over excavations in the 


earth, erecting a framework of wood over which 
they pile a covering of sods, The entrance to 
such dwellings is through a low passage along 
which one must crawl, 

When the Japanese obtained the Kurile Islands 
from Russia in exchange for Saghalin, they deter- 
mined to transfer the few inhabitants they found 
there to a more accessible spot. The selected the 
island of Shikotan, and although the people did not 
wish to change their abode, a steamer was sent to 
take them away, and thus a colony of about one 
hundred persons was established on Shikotan. 
‘This island is situated nearly east of the extreme 
eastern limit of Yezo and south of Kunashiri, [1 
is small, mountainous, not of much importance, and 
difficult to reach. 

Professor Milne was the first to tell me of these 
people, but he had not seen them. At Nemuro I 
inade inquiries abut them and resolved to visit them 

possible. My Japanese servant bargained for a 
native fishing-boat to carry me over, and the 
lowest price offered was $30 for the trip. In such 
acraft the trip would not be without danger, and 
it might be a voyage of either a day or a week. 
Fortunately I had already made the acquaintance 
of two other foreigners who were travelling for 
pleasure and observation, and as we happened to 
be together in Nemuro, they had become interested 
in my proposed visit toShikotan, But the fishing- 
boat plan did not seem to be well received by 
either of them. M, Leroux, chef de musique at 
‘Tokyo, one day hailed me on the street with the 
news that in four days a steamer was going to 
Yeterof and would stop for us at Shikotan, Mr. 
Odlum, a botanist, joined us, and at 3.45 a.m, 
on August 9, the Yoshino Maru with her three 
foreign passengers and a load of salt for the 
fisheries of Veterof, steamed from her anchorage 
in the harbour. I was on deck before sunrise, but 
already we were out on the heaving water. To- 
ward the south the terraced shores of Yezo could 
be dimly traced as far as the eye could reach. 
Toward the north the volcanic range of the 
Menoshi Peninsula was capped with snow. At 
half-past eight we were abreast of Kunashiri at 
the point where Chia-chia towers as a regular 
volcanic cone and slopes on one side in graceful, 
unbroken concave to the sea. Shikotan had _al- 
ready been sighted and now lay close at hand on 
the starboard bow, while Yeterof was visible in the 
distance. But it was noon before we anchored in 
the harbour, entering through a beautiful narrow 
passage between high, bold, gray cliffs of sand. 
stone, concealed here and there with patches of 
green. Within lies a quiet bay with a verdant 
valley, inclosed on every hand by mountains and 
brush covered hills. 

The settlement at this place consists of eighteen 
houses arranged on opposite sides of a single street 
which runs directly back from the sandy beach, 
The number of inhabitants is at present uncertain 
—one informant told us sixty, another sixty-five. 
‘They are in appearance a well-formed, hardly peo- 
ple, but they are fast dying off. Subsisting on the 
most miserable food, bulbous roots, green tops of 
plants, and a pittance of rice from the Japanese 
Government ; not properly clothed, and unable to 
obtain the fish and other things which in their 
native isles were so abundant, disease, especially 
consumption, has made fearful havoc among them. 
In five years their number has decreased one 
third. The Japanese are now trying to better 
their condition, but past neglect has done its 
work. The people cannot subsist without aid 
where they now live, and in any event they will 
soon disappear from the face of the earth. The 
people were clothed in European dress. This is 
becanee they have so long been under Russian 
influences. In winter they are accustomed to 
dress in skins, but whether they are able to pro- 
vide themselves with such warm clothing from the 
resources of Shikotan is very doubtful. 

In a general way it may be said that each dwell- 
ing is composed of two parts, a front, thatched 
louse, occupied in summer, and a winter earth 
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house connected with the former by a covered 
passage. 

The thatched house very much resembles the 
houses of the Ainos. ‘There is a low front part 
used for storage and as a hall or passage-way, 

d the main portion constitutes the living room, 
This room is usually nearly square, with a low 
door in front and a small door at the back open- 
ing into the passage which leads to the winter 
house. Entering from the front we find in the main 
room a rude and very dirty floor of boards, raised 
six inches from the ground, leaving a small inclosed 
space near the entrance from which one may step 
up on to the floor, ‘There is a large, rectangular 
fireplace sunk in the floor about the middie, on 
which pieces of wood fitfully burn and fill the house 
with smoke. ‘The rafiers and cross-beams are cover: 
ed with a shiny coating of oily soot, There is a 
smoke-hole in the roof, but only the excess of smoke 
escapes. There are usually two small windows, one 
on each said, perhaps a foot square, and on one 
side a raised bunk with high side boards. i 

Above the fire hangs a Japanese iron pot con- 
taining a more or less unsavory stew. The pot is 
coated with accumulated deposits within and soot 
without, and is probably never washed, if it is ever 
quite emptied. 

Around the walls hang articles of clothing, such 
as fur-lined gloves and shoes of fish-skin, rude 
baskets, skins of small animals, strips of hide for 
thongs, articles of dried fruit, ete. 

The winter house is of greater interest, because it 
probably represents the early pit dwellings of Yezo. 
These are at the upper end of the village, and 
they are only ones not connected with thatched 
houses. ‘Lhey are dome-shaped mounds of earth, 
with windows and a sort of chimney. 

The mounds are built over shallow excavations 
or pits in the ground about 12 to 18 inches deep. 
The room of the earth-covered house on the left 
measured 2 metres wide 2.25 metres deep, and 
1.30 metres from the floor to the highest part of 
the ceiling, The beds were simply bunks, 38 
centimetres from the floor and 60 centimetres 
wide. The entrance is through a small, low door- 
way from the covered passage. This passage may 
run quite across the back of the thatched house and 
exterid some distance beyond it, As one descends 
into the hut, itseems very damp and gloomy. There 
is nothing to seen but the bare floor, the sleeping 
bunks on the sides, and the fire-place made by 
piling up rounded stones in one corner, 

I have expressed the belief that these Shikotan 
huts are the modern representatives of the ancient 
pit-dwellings of Yezo. Peihaps it will be very 
difficult, or even impossible, to prove this connec- 
tion; certainly the huts I saw were much smaller 
than many of the pits of Yezo, but I do not know 
what kind of a pit would be left by the falling in 
of one of these houses. I should think, after 
weathering a few years, it might not be very unlike 
the pits. On the other hand, it may be that the 
people, having learned to build better aboveground, 
no longer require such large and deep subterranean 
huts as in the past, and that these shallow excava- 
tions are but survivals of the old plan of construc 
tion, which is no longer useful. However this may 
be, it would seem that the ancient pit-dwellers were 
driven from Yezo, perhaps by the Ainos, to the 
Kuriles, for the pits can be traced through Yeterof, 
and perhaps in the smaller islands beyond. ‘The 
existence of the pits in Yeterof, the finding by 
Professor Milne of a sinall remnant of people on 
the same chain of islands who build houses over 
pits, and the finding of still others on Shikotan, 
may be fairly taken to indicate a connection be- 
tween the people who dug the ancient pits and 
those who live in such dwellings at the present time, 

There was very little to collect in the way of 
specimens to represent the people. M. Leroux 
was so fortunate as to find a single masical instru- 
ment. Not another could be found of the same 
shape, which was recognized as of Russian design. 
The people were making other of different shape, 
evidently in imitation of the Japanese samisen. 

We left Shikotan towards evening, bound for 
Yeterof. The rocky bluffs rose clear and sharp 
behind us, soon to be shrouded in a veil of mist, 
which in this region is constantly forming and re- 
forming with endless changes in the scenery of 
shore and mounta’ Karly next morning we 
arrived at Shiana, a small fishing-station on the 
island, wherea few Ainos and Japanese were found. 
At noon we were on board ready to start again, 
when suddenly a dense fog shut in around and held 
us, damp, cold, and miserable, in the little steamer 
until midnight. At half-past five the next morning 
we anchored at Bettobu, where we visited the pits 
already described, and then returned to Nemuro. 


















































THE PAMIRS. 
pecan 

The recent rumours of Chinese activity on the 
western outskirts of Eastern Turkistan ought to 
interest all Englishmen in India. The almost ro- 
mantic account of his last expedition into the Pa- 
mirs given by Colonel Grombchevtsky before the 
Russian Imperial Geographical Society—in Janus 
ary, 1891—for which English readers are under 
great obligations to the admirable translation of 
Captain McSwiney—evidently did something more 
than stir British’ Indian surveying parties into 
emulation. It aroused the jealousy of the Imperial 
Court at Peking, which, ever since the downfall 
of Yakub Beg, the Atalik Ghazi, as he used to be 
called, of Yarkand, and the resumption of Chinese 
authority over Kashgar, had been very sensitive re- 
garding the outlying Chinese territories touching 
the Aksu river. Grombchevtsky left no doubt inthe 
minds of his readers that, unless forbidden by his 
official superiors, his second expedition, to which 
history and science alike owe so much, would not be 
his last; and students of history and Asiatic geo- 
giaphy will be equally concerned with Mandarin 
diplomats in the precise character and extent of 
any precaution which M. De Giers may have en- 
joined on the explorer. Indian readers. will re- 
member that, some time after the period when M, 
Giombchevisky’s last expedition naturally came 
to a close, the St. Fames's Gazette started a report 
—upon which some Indian newspapers have been 
living ever since—that the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg had passed a severe censure on Col. 
Yanoff, Komaroff’s successor in Russian Turk’ 
stan, for the treatment which Captain Younghus- 
band hand received at the hands of Gromb- 
chevtsky, No intelligent student of Central Asian 
politics can have failed to note that, while making 
a great deal of this alleged censure, which was 
conveniently treated asa formal apology to Britain 
for an imaginary outrage on her survey parties, the 
St. Fames’s Gazette carefully withheld all authority 
for its comical statements, and no less carefully 
refrained from quoting a line from the alleged 
dispatch to the British Foreign Office, which if it 
had had any existence outside the imagination of 
the wewspaper, would have been readily commu 
cated to the press, Lord Salishury is too eager 
to publish any diplomatic triumph over Russia, 
that has ever been really secured, to admit of any 
faith being placed in the nonsensical concoctions 
of military writers in London. We may be sure 
that if Colonel Yanoff had really been censured for 
anything that happened to Younghusband’s sur- 
vey party in the Tagdumbash Pamir, and the fact 
had been officially communicated to the British 
Foreign Office, not only would the terms of the 
the dispatch have been published long ere now, 
but Grombchevisky himself would not have been 
permitted to resume the discredited expedition so 
soon and in so open a manner. We have little 
hope, considering the free hand that has apparent- 
ly been given to the Foreign Office under its pre- 
seut exclusively military inspiration, along the 
entire line of the North-Western Frontier, that the 












































Viceroy, whose interest in the country is said to be 
alhleady decaying, in view of his early retirement 
from it, will care now to acquire an intelligent famili- 
arity with the history of that frontier; or, if his 
Excellency did so inform himself, that he would 
care to assert himself at the close of his career 
against a current of prejudice which has been 
slowly acquiring the proportion of a torrent, and 
may ‘be expected some day to hurl itself beyond 
the frontier at the first foe that may offer. “But 
Lord Lansdowne has still the opportnnity of ac- 
quainting himself with the wrong that has been 
done during his Viceroyalty, and of preventing its 
perpetuation in the next; and at any rate history 
will have to be written some day, whether any 
particular Indian ruler cares tosecure its approval 
or its blame, 

It is almost amusing, since the result of Gromb- 
cheviskey’s explorations have been given to the 
world, to read the cautions manner in which the 
few Indian newspapers that_ make any pretence of 
(eating Central Asian difficulties seriously, refer 
to the claims of the Afghan Ameer to the prin- 
cipalities of Roshan and Shignan, which only a 
year ago were unblushingly claimed as undoubted 
possessions of Afghanistan, When the occasion 
offered some months ago, we quoted Vambery in 
disproof of this latter pretension; and the cry- 
ing off of partizan writers may, we suppose, 
be regarded as an act of deference to a public 
opinion growing better informed regarding once 
little known facts. But a responsible ruler like a 




















UNIVER 


Viceroy will scarcely claim the shelter of public 
ignorance for deliberately neglected Imperial 
tesponsibilities; and it may be hoped that the re- 
sumption of the temporarily suspended Russian 
expedition to the Pamirs will conspire with the 
natural Chinese jealousy on the subject to bring 
England into the position of an umpire who might 
Original from 
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if appealed to to judge between two rival disputants 
without being involved in complications with either. 
It has never been doubted by any honest studen 
of Central Asian history that Russia has come into 
ractical possession of all the territory that was ever 
in’any sense Bokhariot, with the exception of the 
portions of the Khanates which lie on the left bank 
of the Ab-i-Panja. Upon these, though his theo- 
retical sovereignty over them may be questioned, 
—and indeed always has been questioned, alike 
when Shere All overran Wakhan and Badak 
shan in 1869, and when Abdur Rahman re- 
peated the performance on a smaller scale 
twenty years later-—Abdur Rahman, like Shere 
Ali, has undoubtledly made some’ impression. 
The fact, perhaps, is that, in strict right, neither 
Bokhara nor Afghanistan can lay actual claim 10 
the sovereignty of the larger of these Khanates. 
Even where the claim of Bokhara has been made 
ood by years of military supremacy, as in Durwaz, 
Gromstehevisky bears witness that the people pre 
fer their own Khan to the Ameer of Bokhara. 
So also, if another Wood were to visit the Kha- 
nates, skirting the southern bank of the Oxus 
from Sarhad to Bosaga, we should find the races 
inhabiting those territories more loyal to_their 
petty chiefs than to the distant Ameer at Cabul. 
What England, however, has evidently to do in 
all such cases is to divide roughly between the ter- 
ritories possessed by Bokhara and Afghanistan re- 
spectively, and to restrain Abdur Rahman from 
gelting up disgraceful repetitions of the Panjdeh 
affair along the boundary line. One conclusion to 
which even military critics, not lost to all sense of 
descency, appear now to be tardily inclining—vis., 
that it would be well if a ‘scientific frontier” were 
once for all properly delimited—is, be it remem- 
bered, the conclusion to which Russia has for 
years in vain endeavoured to bring up British 
diplomacy. When the Indian Foreign Office 
accepts the inevitable in this matter, and real- 
ises that protests offered against Russian ag- 
gression in Central Asia will be meaningless in 
the face of our own strangely obstinate refusal to 
carry on the work of the Delimitation Commission, 
—which was most unaccountably suspended at 
Bosaga, there may be some hope of a cessation of 
those immoral squabbles which arise from time to 
time, not apparently, so far as any one can judge, 
because Russia encroaches on Afghan territory, 
but because the Ameer of Afghanistan seems to 
have received hints from somewhere to allow his 
territory, as The Times once oddly expressed it, to 
“mature to his own interests,” and Russia does 
not appear to relish this kind of unlicensed ag- 
grandisement any more than we do. That Russia 
will continue to extend her dominions eastward un- 
der compulsion, which she neither has created nor 
can resist, must, as we have before shown, be evi- 
dent to every reader of history. It is a repetition of 
the British progress in India. That results disas- 




















any unnecessary conflict between England and 
Russia in Asia, is a truth so obvious to any 
thoughtful mind. that the whole weight of public 
opinion ought to be directed against the abandon- 
ment of the final decision on this important ques- 
tion to mere chance or the unconscious immorality 
of military sentiment.—Statesman. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a eee 
[Revrer “Spectan” To “ Jaran Mart.”'] 


London, August 19th. 

The following changes have been made in 
the Cabinet recently formed :— 

The Earl of Krwpertey (President of the 
Privy Council and Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) has been appointed Secretary of 
State for India and Lord President of the Privy 
Council. 

The Right Hon. Hersert H. Asquera, Q.C. 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 

Sir Writtam Vernon-Harcourr (Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department) has been 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Marquis of Rion (Secretary of State 
for the War Department) has been appointed 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 

The Right Hon. H. Campaer1-Bannrrman 
(Secretary of State for the Indian Department) 
has been appointed Secretary of State for the 
War Department. 

The Right Hon. Joun Mortey (Vice-President 
of the Committee of the Council on Education) 
has been appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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Lord Hoventon (Chief Secretary for Ireland) 
has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr, ArtHurH.D. Actanp hasbeen appointed 
Vice-President of the Committee of the Council 
on Education. 

Mr. Sypney Cuarces Buxton has been ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

Parliament has been prorogued. 

London, August 22nd. 

It is stated that the Queen objected to Mr. 
Labouchere’s being appointed to a seat in the 
Cabinet. 


Mantua Comacio.") 
Madrid, July 29th. 

Cholera decreases in France and increases in 
Russia ; it has invaded Turkey and Poland. 

Madrid, August 2nd. 

Cholora has appeared in Austria. 

The cholera in Russia during the month of 
July last has claimed 50,000 victims. In Paris, 
during the last week, 140 deaths were recorded. 

Sr. Romero Kobledo, Minister for the Colo- 
nies, left to-day for St. Sebastian. 

The “ state of siege ” declared in Pontevedra 
and Barcellona has come to an end. 

Madrid, August sth. 

The enfranchisement of all the ports of Min- 
danao is under consideration. 

A tax of one cent is imposed on every hun- 
dred matches sold in Cuba. 

Vice-Admiral Rafael Rodriguez de Ariss y 
Villavicencio is dead. 


(Frow rie 





(Prow rar Sincavone Paae Frese”) 
London, 6th August. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, Labour member for West 
Ham (South), drove to the House of Commons 
on Friday in a waggonette, with a band playing 
the “ Marseillaise.” He wore a tweed suit and 
a cap in the House, and only removed the latter 
when called to order by the Speaker. 


London, August 8th. 
Next Session Sir Charles Dilke intends to 
move a resolution in the House of Commons to 
neutralise Egypt and to place that country under 
European guarantee. 








CHESS. 


(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuts Epitor.) 


Sotution oF Proniem No. 31. 


wire. BLACK: 
1-Qt0 R8 1-Bx Q 
2—Rt to K 5 mate 

if1-K © Bg 


2—Q to K 4 mate 

if1—Ktto K3 
—O to K Kt 8 mate 

if 1—K to B2 





2—Q to K 8 mate 

Correct solution received from Scacchi, W.H.S. 
J.W.E,, J.D., O. Balk, Omega, Omicron, and Di 
gam Omega describes this problem as “a 
magnificent specimen of the old Doctor's handi- 
craft.” 

Additional correct solution of Problem No. 25 
received from B.R.B. (San Francisco). 





PRoBLEM No. 33. 


By Goprrey HeaTucore 
buick. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


The recent phenomenal successes of the young 
Prussian Chess player, Emanuel Lasker, tecall 


gle 








the excitement which invaded European Chess 
circles 34 years ago, when the brilliant Morphy 
travelled over to the Old World and paralysed 
the masters of the day. Morphy at the time was 
only 21 years old, and carvied all before him against 
such renowned players as Lowenthal, Anderssen, 
Harrwitz, etc. We give two smact little games in 
the great match with Anderssen played in Paris, 
December, 1858; it will be interesting to compare 
the style of these games with those in the recent 
Steinitz-Tschigorin contest. (The notes are by 
Howard Staunton, the English champion of 40 
years ago.) 





THIRD Game. 
“ Ruy Lopez.” 
ware (st.) BLACK (A,) 

1—PtoK 4 1—-PtoK 4 
2—Kt to K B3 a—Kt to Q Bg 
3—BtoQ KS 3—Kt to K B3 
P00 4 

‘This or Castling is undoubtedly preferable to 4—P to Q 3 

4—-Q Kt x QP 

5—Kt x Kt +8 x Ke 2 
b—PtoK 5 6—P 0 QBS 


‘The last move of Black (which was first given in the German 
Handbuch and has been analysed by Mr. Lange in his Schache 
partien), is not commendable. 





7—Castles 7-P xB 
8—BtoK Kt 8—K Bio K2 
o—P x Kt 9—B x P 
10—R to K sq. (chi.) 10K to B sq. 
11—B x B mu—Q x B 
12—P to B3 12--P to O4 
oP xP Boo be ks 
14-Kt to'Q B 3 14—-P 0 QRZ 
15—R to K'5 15—R 10 0 sa 
16—Q to Q Kt 3 16—Q to K 2 
y7—Q Rio K sq. 17—P to K Kt 4 
18—Q to Q sq. 18—Q to K B3 
19—-O Rio K3 


so manifest that Mr. Anderssen in his 
ected it at a glance. 


19—K R to K Kt sq. 


Completely unmindful of the snare! Black should have played 
9—P to K Kts and he would then have had at least as good a 


game as White 
20—R x B 20-P x R 
B. 


2t—R to K B3 win 


The purpose of this 
best form would have di 








NINTH GAME. 
Sictuian Derence. 


WHITE (M.) BLACK (A.) 
1—PwkK 4 IP QBs 
2—P toQ 4 2—P x 
3—Ktto K B3 3—KttoQ B3 
4—Kt x P 4—P wo K3 


5—KttoQ Kts 


Late experience has shown s—Kt to Q Kt s to be dangerous, 
if not fatal, to the Sicilian defence, as no-one knows better than 
‘Mr. Anderssen: why then adopt this defence? 


she Qs 
6—Q Bto K B4 6—P to Ry 

7—B to K 3 7—-Pto K Bg 
8-QKitoQB3 8—PiwKB5 


Already lack has a lost game, If instead of this move he 
had played 8—P to Q 3 he would have fared no better. 


g—KtwQ5 
White now finishes off the game with uncommon br liancy in 
a very few moves. 
o-P xB 
10—K Kt to Q Bj (ch.) 10—K to B2 
11—Q to K B3 (ch.) 11—Kt to K B2 
p—B to QB4 12K to 05 
13—Kt x Kt (dis.ch.) 13—P to Og 
1—B x QP (ch) 14—-Kto Ke3 
‘The only hope was in taking Bishop with Queen, and that 


was a forlorn one, 
15—Q toK R5(ch.) 15—-K x Kt 
10—P x P 16—Kt » QB P (ch.) 
17—K to K2 

and Black resi 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 

ce Beas 

EAMERS, 

Camelot, British steamer, 1,164, Thomas, 19th 
August,—Glasgow vid ports, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Ching Wo, British steamer, 1,556, G. L. Gratton, 
zand August,—London vid ports, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, F. Nagel, 23rd 
August,—Hamburg via ports, General. —Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,985, Selby, 24st 
August,—London via ports, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co, 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,872, Cummin, 
8ih July,—New York vid poris rst May, General. 

amuel Samuel & Co. 

Yangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Schmitz, 18th 
August,—Marseilles 10th July, Hongkong roth 
August, Shanghai 14th, and Kobe 17th, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Original from 
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Ye NOYK Friday, Sept. 2nd, 
From America... per O. & 0. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O 
From Hongkong. pe: C. P. M 
From Europe via 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 
From Europe 
Hongkong... 
From(anada, 
From America 


Co. Sunday, Sept, gth.* 
Co. Sunday, Aug. 23th.+ 
Co, Sunday, Aug. 28th § 


Friday, Sept, and.|| 


Wed’day, Sept. 7th. 
Sunday, Sept. rith. 
it. 12th. 





per N. D, Lloyd. 
per C. P. Co. 
per P.M. 













© Oceanic left San Francisco 
fleine left Nagasaki on August agth 
jongkong on August 20th, 
Hongkong on August 24! 


fon August 16th. 
4 Empress of China lett 
U Melbourne (with French mail) left 








THE NEXT MAIC LEAVES. 
vie 

.. per M. M. Co. 
. perC. P. M.Co 
per P. M. Co. 





Sunday, Aug. 28th. 
Monday, Aug. 2gth. 
Tuesday, Aug. 3oth, 





For Shanghai, 
Kobe, i perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Aug. goth. 
Nagasaki 
For Hongicang... per P. & 0. Co Saturday, Sept. 3rd 
¥or Ameri pec. & O.Co. Thursday, Sept. 8th 
For Europe, 





Hongkong...... perN.D Lloyd 





Friday, Sept. oth 





Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. Pender, 
2oth August,—Kobe, General.—Nippou, Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 20th Aagust,—Otaru vid ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
2ist August,—Vokosuka, Light.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
aust Augusi,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Rennie, 
zand Augirsy—Kobe, General Mitsu Bishi 

i. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 22nd) August,—Hongikong vid ports 
Mails aud General.—Frazar & Co. 

FE. Sang, British steamer, 1,127, Payne, 22nd 
August,—Hongkong vid’ Moji, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Feru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, zand 
August,—Hongkong, Mails and General —P. 
M.S.S. Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
2and August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
23rd August—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
TEST SHIEEL 


ARRIVALS. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 20th 
August,—San Francisco 4th August, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Rennie, 
2oth August,—Hakodate 18th August, Rice and 
Timber.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
2oth August,—Kobe 19th August, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 21st August,—Vancouver, B.C., 7th 
Rugoat Malle aod Genetalente ene & Ga. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,985, Selby, 21st 
August,—London via ports, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co, 

Salatiga, German steamer, 1,639, Hilderbrandt, 
2ist August,—Kobe 201 August, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
aist August,—Hakodate vid Miyako 18th Au- 
gust, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
21st August;—Otaru and ports 17th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ching \Vo, British steamer, 1,556, G. L. Gratton, 
22nd August,—London vid ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
2and August,—Kobe 21st August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Phra Chow Klao, British steamer, 1,011, J. Fowler, 
22nd August,—Hongkong, Sugar and Molasses. 
—Butterfield & Swire. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 23rd 
ue t, —Moji 20th August, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, F. Nagel, 23rd 
August,--Hamburg vid ports, General,—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
23rd August,—Yokkaichi 22nd August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Shimadzu, 
2gth August,—Otaru 20th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 24th 
August,—Kobe 23rd August, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, J. 
Wilson, 24th August,—Otaru and ports 2oih 
August, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
25th August,—Hongkong 20th August, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,035, Pyne, 
26th August,—lioilo vid China and Japan ports 
rath August, Sugar and General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
26th August,—Kobe 24th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
26th August,—Shanghai and ports 2oth August, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,467, Thompson, 27th 
August,—Londong via ports, General.—Cornes 
& Co. 














DEPARTURES, 
Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
2oth August,—Hongkong vid Kobe-apd Naga- 


saki, Mails and General Pk 








joogte 


Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
23rd August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General,—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
24th August,—Otaru vid porls, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 24th 
August,—Moj ht.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Phra Chow Klao, British steamer, 1,011, Fowler, 
24th August,—Hongkong and ports, Light— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Shimadzu, 
25th August,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Salatiga, German steamer, 1,639, Hilderbrandt, 
26th August,—Hongkong via ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. Pender, 
26th August,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
26th August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per American steamer Feru, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mr. M. Beloborodoff, Mr. John Barber, 
Captain Ripper, Mr. F. Baumeyer, Mr. W. G. 
Hockridge, Mrs. Towey, Captain Elliott, U.S.N., 
Mr. Smul Mortis, and Mr. Jona E. Rhoads in cabin. 

Per British steamer Empress of India, from 
Vancouver, B.C. :—Rev. E. R. Atwater, Mrs. E. 
R. Atwater and two children, Miss Andrews, Mr. 
Arthur L. Brown, Miss Brown, Major Bennett, 
Me. Barton, Mr. J. C. Burbank, Miss Burbank, 
Miss W. T. Burbank, Rev. F.C. Cobbald, Mr. 
Philip Codman, Mr. R. A. Cousens, Mr. W.S. 
De Winton, Mr. J. H. Doran, Mr. M. Doran, 
Mr. Fred Deuss, ‘Capt. Dumbleton, Dr. J. P. 
Dake, Dr. C. Dake, Mr. J. C. Edmonds, Mrs. 
Garrett, The Messrs. Garrett (3), Mr. T. J. 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. H. Hart, Mrs. C. D. Hait, 
Mr, F. E. Hughes, Mr. F. Ashton Jonson, Mr, F. 
Leslie, Mr. C. H. McGee, Mr. C. D. Mitchell, 
Miss Moss, Mr. R. L. Myrick, Mr. Platt, Miss 
Paine, Miss Read, Mr. R. B. Raney, Miss Ran- 
kin, Mr. Chas. Rogg, Prof. Sargent, Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Turner, Me. Jno. C. Uhslaub, Mr. 
Wilson, Mrs. Wils Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, 
Mrs. Woodbridge and children, and Miss F. G. 
Young in cabin; and Miss K. Adams, Captain 
Carning, Mr. J. M. Drentel, Mr, Watura Maya- 
shima, Mr. Walter Pile, and Miss Rosa Staples in 
second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Kikuchi and Mr. S, Kuroda 
in second class and 28 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Hako- 
date vid Miyako :—14 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Kobe : 
—key: L. Leitch, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Beale, Me. J. 
M.C. Fonseca, Mr. McKirdy, and Mr. W. 
Robinson in cabin ; and 14 passengers in steerage. 
For Hakodate: 3’passengers in steerage, For 
Otaru : 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. A. Nakamura, in cabin; and 21 
passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Ziogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. A. Buschel, Miss A. N. Killogg, Mr. O. 
Scalto, Dr. C. Hodenply, Rev, Beirkmann, a 
M hoda in cabin ; the Misses N. Takahas 
H. Yamanaka, T, Hirata, Y. Yamazaki, 


























and K. Kashiwabara in second class, and 46 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Otaru ‘and ports:—Mr. G. K. Dinsdale in cabin ; 
5 passengers in second class, and 32 passengers in 
Steerage. 

Per British steamer China, from Hongkon 
Mr. E. Kentgen, Mr. G. F. Miller and native 
servant, Mr, and Mrs. Saunders, Mr. Home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Von Bose, 4 children, 2 European maids, 
and 1 native, Mr. Brockelmann, and Mr. A. J. 
Lawson in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. 
For San Francisco: Mr. Wm, H. Seabury, Mr. J. 
Wood, Mis. E. J. Grant, Mr, L. R. Ellis, Mr. R. 
W. Brown, and Mr. Henry Y. Deane in cabin; 
and 2 Europeans, 1 Indian, and 198 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
73 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Miss Jamieson, Miss Kopsek, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Snethlage, Mr. M. S. Johnson, 
Mr. C. A. Pennington, Mrs. Uyematsu, Mr. J. C. 
Siegfield, Mr. S. Nagata, Mr. H. Masaki, Me. E. 
L. Conan, Mr. Ouo Hamberg, and Mrs. M. 
Wheeler in cabin; Mrs. Nagata and 3 children, 
Mrs. Masaki and child, Messrs. Sasaki, Komuro, 
John Mace, F. J. Black, E. Brake, J. A. Nicolle, 
and D. and J. Fraser in second class, and 66 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr. J. White, Mr. Jones, and Miss Jones 
in cabin; 2 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Otaru vid ports :—Mr. John Milne, in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Burns, the Misses A. and 
L. Moore, Miss S. Howard, Mr. and Mrs, Lee 
Hok Am, Mr, aud Mrs. R. Teicher and child, 
Miss Tucker, Miss Seeds, Miss Payne, Mrs. 
Ogasawara, Miss Furber, Mrs. Yamaguchi, Mrs. 
Yamada, Lieut. Ide, Mr. A. E. McGlew, Captain 
F. E. Elliott, and Mr. T. B. Glover in cabins Mrs. 
Matsunaga, Mrs. Matsunaga and 3 children, Miss 
Nagamatsu, Messrs. Nagagawa, Sekikura, Kwong 
Chee, Isobe, Ishida, and Ono and child in second 
class, and 74 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer Peru, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Fraser-Smith and native servant, 
Mr. Loo Tsu Chong and native servant in cabin, 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, fcom Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $200,000.00. 
Per British steamer Phra Nang, for Tacoma, 
Wash via Victoria, B.C. :— 
7 




































NKw 








racitie orner 
© COAST. YORK. CHICAGO. CITIES. TOTAL, 
Shanghai 405 781 3,707 903. 5,796 
Amoy .. 564 764 4,608 
51:0 613 1,907 

617 1,384 24437 

903 1,171 2,027 

6,301 4,835 17,465 

NEW YORK. OTHRRCITIES. TOTAL. 

86 86 

327 127 

213 213 





sh steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk, 704 bales; Waste Silk, 15 bales. 
REPORTS. 

The American steamer Peru, Captain Ward, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 4th August ; had 
moderate winds, weather foggy and misty, sea 
generally smooth. Nothing spoken, 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Nirei, report: Left Kobe the roth August at 
noon ; passed Oshima at 9.17 p.m., made Rock 
Island at 11.53 a.m. on the 20th; had fine weather 
and hazy with smooth sea and light S. and E. 
breeze throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 2oth August at 6.12 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain R. 
Tipple, reports :—Left Hakodate the 18th August 
at 7.11 p.m.; had gentle southerly wind with fine 
clear weather to arrival at Miyako the roth ar 
To.1o a.m, and left the 2oth at 1.45 a.m.; passed 
Kinkasan at 9.40 a.m. and Inuboye at 11.45 p.m.; 





| lad light variable winds with fine clear weather 


throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 21st August at 10.28 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Otaru the 17th August at 
1 p.m.; had light variable airs and fine weather to 
Cape Komai, which was passed at 7 p.m., mode- 
rate breeze with passing rain squalls from the 
S.S.E.; at 10 p.m. strong breeze with heavy rain 
squalls and lightning continuing to midnight, when 
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18th at 0.45 a.m. met steamer Wakanoura Maru 
going with at 8 a.m. passed Shirakami Light; 
thence gentle breeze and fine clear weather, Ar- 
riving at Hakodate the 18th at 11 a.m, and left the 
roth at noon; had gentle S.W. breeze and fine 
clear weather; at 3.38 p.m. passed Shiriya-salki 
Light; thence to port light to gentle variable 
breezes and cloudy weather. Arriving at Ogino- 
hama the 2oth at 10 p.m, and left the same day at 
2p.m.; had gentle easterly breeze and fine wea- 
ther; at midnight light variable airs and fine 
weather; on the 21st at 1.30 a.m. met Vamashiro 
Maru going worth; passed Inuboye Light at 5.10 
a.m.; thence to port light variable airs and calms 
with very fair weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
2ist August at 3.10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain 
MacMillan, reports :—Left Kobe the August 21st 
at §.20 p.m.; passed Oshima the 2tstat 3.10 p 
arriving at Yokohama the 22nd at 1.30 p.m. 3 x- 
perienced fine weather and smooth sea to Omai- 
saki; thence to Vries Islands think foggy weather; 
thence to Port fine weather; at 5 p.m. the 2st 
observed a burning wreck 22 miles E.N.E. of 
Oshima, which was found to be the lower part of a 
small wooden screw steamer, only the stem and 
stern post and the machinery remaining that were 
visible. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports:—Left Kobe the 23rd August at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 24th Angust at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Wilson, reports :—Left Otaru the 20th August 
at p.m.; had gentle S.W. winds to Hakodate, 
arriving the 21st at 9.05 a.m. Left the 22nd at 
noon; had light to moderate southerly winds and 
fine weather to Oginohama, arriving the 23rd at 
0.20 p.m. Left the same day at 2.51 p.m. ; thence 
to port had light S. to S.W. winds with fine wea 
ther and smooth sea. Arriving at Yokohama the 
2gth August at 6.45 p.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 20th August; from 
Hongkong to Lamocks, light S.E. winds and heavy 
rains; thence to Yokohama, light airs, and calms, 
fine weather, smooth seas, tio well. Time, 4 days, 
17 hours, and 42 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, teports:—Left Kobe the 24th August at 
midnight; passed Rock Island the 26th at 0.50 
a.m. and arrived at Vokohama the same day at 
7.30 a.mn.; had light variable winds with fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 20th August 
at 10 p.m. and arrived at Nagasaki the 22nd. 
Left again the same day at 5 p.m. and arrived at 
Kobe the 24th at 6 a.m. Left the 25th at noon 
and arrived at Yokohama the 26th August at 4 
p.m. ; experienced fresh to moderate S.E. winds 
and fine weather to Nagasaki; thence to Kobe 
had light variable winds with fine clear weather; 
thence to Yokohama N.E. winds with cloudy 
squally weather to Rock Island; thence to port 
fine and clear. 





























LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
SS ge 
IMPORTS. 


‘There has been more doing generally during the 
past week, not only in spot cargo but for arrival, 
especially in Yarns and Grey Shirtings, and in these 
latter buyers have been able to obtain considerable 
concessions on current quotations, owing the very 
depressed condition of the Manchester market, 
which has doubtless induced the large business 
reported. Piece Goods generally have been in 
improved demand, and in many cases holders re- 
fuse to accept previous prices, with prospects of 
full crops, trade being good, and supplies on a 
reduced scale. Sterling Exchange is quoted 2/103 
for Bank on demand. Sales for the week comprise 
1,500 bales English Varn, 20 bales Bombays, 
17,500 pieces |b. Shistings, 500 pieces Washed 
Shivtings, 850 pieces 8}b. Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 
T.-Cloths, 5,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 2,000 pieces 
Indigo Shirtings, 2,000 pieces Prints, 1,500 pieces 
Siliseas, 500 pieces Cotton Italians, 1,800 dozen 
Handkerchiefs, 1,200 pieces Velvets, 250 pieces Sille- 
faced Satins, 2,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 5,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine, and 10,000 pairs Blankets. 


























COTTON PIECE GOONS. 
, < PER FIRCE. 
Grey Shistings 84th, 98h yds. yginches 1.55 to 215 
Grey Shistings—o'h, 384 yds. sinches 1.85, to 2.55 
¥. Cloth——7h, 24 yards, 92 inches ...... 1.30 to 1.0 
rtings—t2 yards, 4yinches... 135 to 1-75 
ssurted,24 yards, 3oinches... 1.50. to 2.00 

Cotton Halians andSattecis Mack, 33 rar vaso, 
Ciena woe 619 ware 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 5:63 lo 6,99 
Vi Lawns, 12yauds, fa-ginches... 055 10 0.70 
Vaffachelas, +2 yards, 43 inches 2 O 





Digitized by 


Turkey Reds—1.15 to alb, 24/25 yards, 
























































Fem vince. 
soinches ...... 1ts to 1.20 
‘Turkey Reds—2,4 to 2.8Ih, 24/25 yards, 
jo inches ...... 125 to 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches é 140. to 
‘Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3. 
joinches ., : 155. to 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 44/45 yards, 
goinches .... eectss sseesee 1:80 tO 2.05 
WOOLLEtS FRR YARD. 
Flannel $0.23 tw 0.38 
e 32 inches hest 0.95 to 28 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mediu : cen OAL LO 33h 
Nalian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common i +048 Ww 20 
Mousseline def 
31 inches .. oath te v7 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 5) 0.30 to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.474 to 0.524 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 36 inches... 0.30 to 0.60 
Mankets—Scatiet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
0.35 ty 047d 
COLON vanns Per picut. 
Hos ".. $et.50 to 26.50 
Nos ‘i 27.00 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 28.25 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos, 28/32, Ord 27.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ...... 28.50 to 30.25 
Nos. 28/32, Good to West 30 50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 33.75 to 35 00 
No. 328, [wo-fold ... 42.75 to 3400 
No. 42s, Two-fold 45.50 to 37.75 
Paw 8 
No. 208, Bor 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 16s, Bo 67.00 to 72.00 
Nos, volea, Bo 55 00 to 65.00 





MICTALS 

Iron generally is dull, with the exception of 
Wire Nails. Business having been so unsatisfac- 
tory for some time, dealers have not loaded up to 
a great extent, with the result that now, as the vail 
demand bas set in and there are no old goods ,on 
hand, buyers are paying full prices. 




















Par ricuL. 
Wat Bars, 4 inch . $2.85 to 2.90 
Bat Bars, b inch 1-295 (v3.00 
Round and square up to i nels 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted » Nom. 
Nailrod, 5 Nom: 
Iron Plates, assorted ss... 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Fron... 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized iron sheets 8.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:70 to 4.99 
Plates, per hox... | §-00 to 5.20 
iz Iron, No. 3 0 evens 1:85 10 1,30 
KEROSINE 
Good demand, and holders strong. Stock is 





gradually being reduced, and should there be no 
fresh arrivals within a short time, prices ought to 
show a decided advance. 

uorarions. 


Chester 
Comet 
Devoe ..... 
Russian Anchor... 
Russian Moon 








$1.57} to 1.60 
1.524 to 1.55 
1,524 to 155 
150. to1.s2k 





SUGAR, 
The demand noted in our Jast has continued, 
with the result that some descriptions of Browus are 
exhausted, and buyers have been content to take 









such stock as remained at full rates. White is 
also in demand. Supplies soon expected. 
an PICUL, 
Brown Takao .. . $4.20 to 4.30 
Brown Daitong . 40 to 3.50 
Brown Canton 3.60 to 3.70 
6.25 to 6.40 


White Java and Penang 


White Retined iiss §.50 tO 7.60 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the roth instant, Since 
that date there has been a very large business on 
this market, settlements reaching 2,287 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks, 266 piculs ; Filatures, 924 
piculs; Re-reels, 832 piculs; Kakeda, 175 piculs ; 
Oshu, 90 piculs. ‘There has been no direct ex- 
port this week, so that the total business remains 
as above noted—2,287 piculs. 

‘A very heavy business has been done, and 
sellers have been masters of thesituation. Prices 
vise apparently with every fresh sale made, and 
buyers seem ready to pay whatever holders ask. 
Best grades are again about $30 dearer on the 
week, and stand at $200 per picul more than they 
did this day last year. OF course we have now a 
lower exchange; but when all allowance is made 
for this, the difference in the two markets is very 
pronounced. 

A great feature in the trade this year is the very 
large business done for Europe so eatly in the 
season. This proves that a good quality of silk 
must be at a premium in Europe, as best Filatures 
destined for Lyons have been weighed up at $800. 
Medium grades have also been pushed up consider- 
ably in price and are now more neatly approaching 
their relative value, as compared with the best silks. 
gle have been two shipping opportunities 




















since we last wrote. The English mail steamer 
Ancona, on the 19th instant, catried 704 bales for 
Europe, and the steamer Fhra Nang, which left 
port on the 2oth instant for Tacoma, took 127 
bales en route for New York, These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 6,091 piculs, 
against 7,088 piculs last year and 2,133 piculs at the 
same date in 1890. There must be in foreigners’ 
godowns fully 3,000 bales awaiting shipment by 
the outgoing mail steamers. 

Hanks.—These have been largely bought for 
Europe during the week, but the quality is far 
from satisfactory this season ; still prices advance. 
$600 is reported paid for a small lot of good Shin- 
shu, while plenty of good medium silks are sold at 
$550. Common Hachoji have advanced to $500, 
at which price there appear to be more buyers than 
sellers. 

Filatures—As usual, these have been the first 
favourities in demand, and several parcels fine size 
have been booked at $800. Somedealers now ask 
more, holding out for the fancy price of $820. In 
coarse sizes, Extras are held for $790, $785 having 
been paid a day or two ago. Other sorts have 
risen in proportion ; in fact, we must chronicle a 
general advance all along the line. 

Re-veels.—These have had their turn at last, 
buyers investing heavily in medium grades. ‘ Five 
Girl” have sold at $715, with other good silks in 
proportion. Medium grades have been freely 
done at an advance of $20 upon the rates current 
ten days ago. 

Kakeda.—A steady business goes on ; prices have 
been pushed up in sympathy with other classes. 
Daruma chop, $740; Horsehead, $700, are some 
of the latest purchases made. 

Oshu.—Cousiderable demand for these at the 
beginning of the week, one parcel prime Hama- 
tsuki bringing $560, with other grades at $530 and 
$500. 


Hanks—No. 

















QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 













































































Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). $600 to 610 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) tise 570 ty 580 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinst 2. Sov to 570 
Hanles—No. 24 (Josh 550 to 560 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 530to 540 
Hanks—No. 5 Soto 520 
Uanks—No, 34 49° to 500 
Filatwres—Hatra 10/12 di S00to B10 
Kilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 785 to 795 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 780 to 790 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 76oto 770 
Filatures—No. 0b, 13/16, 04/474 740to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers J20to 730 
Filatuces—N 4/20 deniers 680to 700 
Re-reels—Extra ..... aa 770to 780 
Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest To 740to 750 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 730 to 735 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denies Jioto 720 
Re-veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 660 to 670 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 630to 640 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 600to 620 
Kaicedas—Katra 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 1 7100 720 
Kakedas—No. 14 jooto 705 
Kakedas—No. 2 670to 680 
Kakedas—No. 24 | 640 to 650 
Kakedas—No. 3 : 620to 630 
Kakedas—No. 34 Gov to 610 
Kakedas—No. 4 580 to 
Oshu Sendai—No. a4... =e 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 veo 540t0 560 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. see 5000 530 
Sodai—No. 24 i = 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 26th Aug., 1892; 
Sersun Mga 1893, 189 92. 1899 gr. 

Brews. Bataa. taney 

Musope se. 3.456 2,394 566 

America 2,551 4493 1,515 

aes f alee 6,007 6,807 2,081 

ota Piewls 5,091 7,088 2,133 

a Diveet 2 TIMER. rice, ercute 

rom tst July } 9500 "7,950 2,350 

Stock, 26th August... 4,500 7,000 8,600 

Available suppliesto date 14,000 14,950 10,950 


WASTE SILK. 

Business in this branch has been confined to 
sales of 317 piculs, all Kibiso. 

Artivals continue and the stock shows an ii 
crease of 1,400 piculs on the week. Buyers sti 
complain that holders require too much for their 
goods, while these latter appear perfectly content 
to continue waiting. Meanwhile, advices from 
consumers are by no means rosy, and only time 
can solve the enigma as to higher or lower prices. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity, 
the English mail steamer Ancona taking 15 bales 
for Europe. The present export figures are there- 
fore 1,795 piculs, against 709 piculs last year and 
765 to the same date in 1890. 

Fierced Cocoons.—The situation remains un- 
changed. Holders will not reduce their quotations 
and offers from foreign markets are for the mo- 
ment quite “ out of it.” 

Noshi—Nothing has been done this week. 


Hepa qgain shippers complain that holders require 
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too much for their wares, and the consequence is 
that no transactions take place. 

Kibiso.—The business done is all confined to 
this class and consists of about 120 piculs Fila~ 
tures at prices ranging from $80 to $97}. The 
balance of the settlements are on line of Foshu 





ordinary Kibiso; price $27 to $30 according to 
quality. 
Nothing whatever passing in other descriptions. 
QUOTATIONS (NeW wasrz). 





























Nom, 

10 to 120 

too to 105 
, Good to Best . = 
insbu, Best... - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good = 
No: nshu, Medium... a 

shu, Good to Best * 100 to.195 

| $68to 70 

60 to 65 

gto 100 

85to 90 
hinshu, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fa = 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middli 3oto 25 





leri, Good to Commion 
Mawata—Good to est ‘ 


Export Table Waste Silk to 26th Aug., 
Suasow 1892-93. 











Prewes. 
Waste Silk 4795 
Pierced Co - 
4,795 709 
Settlements and Direct 2 "'ULt Brahe 
Export from 1st July } migoe) 14450 
Stock, 26th August 11,500 9,350 
Available supplies todate 12,900 10,800 10,300 





Exchange has fluctuated from day to day with 
the news of Silver from home. We quote as 
under:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/102; Docu, 
ments, 2/108; New YorK, 3od/s. U:S. 87033 
4m/s. U.S. $712; Paris, 4m/s. fes. 3.71. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 26th Aug., 892 :-— 






Yotal piculs ... 





TEA. 

No new feature to note. Market well supplied, 
and, if anything, prices show a weakening tend. 
ency. Shippers complain ‘of scarcity of freight 
accommodation, the outgoing steamers being full. 









Choicest $32 to 33 
Choice 29 to 3t 
Finest 25 to 27 
Fine 22 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to 21 
Medium .. 17 to 18 
Good Common . 14 to 16 
Common 12 to13 





EXCHANGE. 


Fluctuations have been slight during the week, 
the latest move being a small advance. 















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Banle 4 months? sight 
Sterii ate 4 months? sight. 


Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Pari Bank sight ... 
On Paris—Private 4 moi 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. ..... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ 








On Shanghai—Bank sight : B 
On Shanginai—Private 10 days’ sight 3 
On America—Bank Bills on demand 66 





On America—Private 30 days? sight. 
On America—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Silver 








BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


_ |THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 





 Awasoeo Cou Méoat Lao. ieee Exwarion, 686, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Batablished a Quarter of a Century, 

















FOR SALE, 


Soracur anv Poronal. | 


THE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 


Factories. 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, i 
Hrap Orrice :— 





Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukij’ 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. ButrerFIELp 
AND SwiRE. 





February 27th, 1892, ry: 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sik Samvst Baxer, in his work entitled “The Nile Tri 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Maho 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are niost useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satishes 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations: 
T. Corer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
ublished in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Ointment. I gave some to the people, and. nothing. 
ir gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, util at lant A teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "'stock.”" 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
‘ord. May ast, 1890. 
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superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragrance, 


Of all Denlers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
B 24, Old Bond Street, London, 
CAUTION! Oniy ge shield-shape 
blue & yellow lab ial Trade Mark, 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the Worl 











YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 








STEAM LAUNCH 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 


which we siete are far superior to any others. ScrEW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
” Wonderful Economy of Fuel 
bh Viest-class Workmanship. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
3. Moderate Prices. ; f ‘ 
4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
cupied. 
5+ Quickness in raising steam. MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
8: High ates of seed guaranteed. 
7. Absence of noise and vibration. 
We palid Steam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 7 
tpwa ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c, xc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
fimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded First Prize. by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Tand, 1390, in competition oven to all makers. 
VMustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DONOFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT,E.C. 
May 7th, 1893. ry. 












“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS ave the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark this Matchless 
Sho Sb Wats Mark of tis ie 


*** Gold Capsule. 
**Blue_,, 
*Green 


oe 








Exquisite blendings, possessing a favour +0 rae, a characte so novel ands entirely their own, 
that they may fairly’ claim the. very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
Pronounce them wnigue and unrivalled. 

‘Q'S Whiskies are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
sofiness on the palate. A very, Nectar." in marked contrat to ordinary bended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

‘BOS in wold in square ahie hotles, labile and capruted, the quality bing Holifed by e rma label on each bot, 
jence of their Firm, 














‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never beew able to accomplish anytiing $0 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blendsof B 

Correspondence invited from Firms who desire 10 handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 













The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, off astm rorya sents are 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, Spee re ae MEAT. 


Feb, 20, 1892. ae 1. ‘ FINEST AND CHEAPEST — 
—— 
RIGAUD’S KANANGA 
2 WATER 
om Cookery Books Post Free-on Application to the Giimates; and for any 
Company. length of time. 


MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
JAPAN LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Invaluable for India as 
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an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. see ira eke totient 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The most delightfully June r4th, 1892. 
Sem freshingToilet Water. ae 
enewn It renders the skin 
Hg grm, relieves mos: 
quito bites and imparts a delicate fragance 
and feeling of comfort. 
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KANANGA GRACIOSA 
LOUIS XV IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Atiections. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taicen of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexry Matt.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
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all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques pe made payableto same: and that literary 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 1st August. 1892, at H.B M. Consulate. Yoko- 
hama, before R vie B. Lavad, Exq., Acting Consul, and 
afterwards at Christ Church, hy the Rev. E, Champneys 
Irwine, M.A., Rosert W. Boxtuwick, of Yokohama, 
eldest son of Mr. Thomas Richardson Borthwick, Bathgate, 
Scotland, to Emrty, elder daughter of Mr E. J. Moss, 
Wooiside, Yokonama, and Cirencester, England. 

On Tuesday, the goth August, at Christ Church 
Yok:hama, by the Rev. EC. Irwine, M.A., assisted 
by the Rev. C. G. Gardner, B.A., Epita Isapet, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. James Brown, Ban- 
bury Road, Oxford, to Oscar BaLx, of Yokohama. 


DEATH, 


ist, at 2 a.m., Miss M. E. V. Parpog, 
Tokyo. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue first snow this year fell on Fuji on the 
26th ult. 


Tue Jigan-in, a Buddhist temple at Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo, was burnt on the morning of the 
26th ult. 
Tur regular general meeting of Shareholders 


of the Yokohama Specie Bank will take place on 
the roth inst. 





Some 350 residents in the North and South 
Tama Districts of Kanagawa Prefecture have 
become members of the National Union. 





H.LM. tHe Emperor has been pleased to 
decorate Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister for Education, 
with the Second Class Order of the Mirror. 


Tue death of Mr. Tavama Yakichi, manager 
of the Hakodate Branch of the Third National 
Bunk, is announced to have taken place at 
Hakodate on the 24th ult. 


Count Inouye, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, proceeded to the Metropolitan Police 
Bureau on the 27th ult., and accompanied by 


Superintendent-General Sonoda and Chief Police 
Digitized by OC 








Inspector Takahashi, made a general inspection 
of the Bureau. | The Count afterwards visited the 
Kajibashi Prison. 


Mork than one hundred students of the Noble's 
School for Boys, who have been indulging in 
sea-bathing at Katase for some time, returned 
to the capital on the 25th ult. 


Viscount Suat, Grand Master of Servicés to 
H.LM, the Empress-Dowager, proceeded to 
Odawara on the 26th ult., to inquire into the 
condition of the father of Count Ito. 


During a violent gale on the night of the 14th 
ult, an outbreak of fire took place at Hisazumi- 
mura inthe Naoiri District, Oita Prefecture, and 
28 dwellings, 11 stables, and 5 out-houses were 
burnt. 





SteaMsHIP communication between Yokohama 
and Yokosuka, which had been suspended 
for some time, was resumed on the 28th ult. 
Steamers will run four times a day between the 
two ports. 


A NoTrFIcaTIon is issued by the Minister of 
State for Finance to the effect that a drawing of 
the Six per cent. Capitalized Pension Bonds 
to the amount of 6,000,000 yen will take place 
this month, 


Suortry after midnight on the 27th ult.a fire 
broke out ina building within the enclosure of 
of the Shimbashi Railway Station, The flames, 
however, were got under control before the fire 
had time to extend. 


Tae 3oth ult. being the birthday of H.LH. the 
Crown Prince, officials of chokunin and sonin 
rank in the Imperial Household Department 
proceeded to the Akasaka Palace to congratu- 
late His Highness on the occasion. 


Ir is stated that the Cabinet has decided to 
grant sums of yen 30,000 and yen 20,000 from 
the Treasury in aid of the funds for repairing 
the damage caused by the recent inundations in 
Hyogo and Tokushima Prefectures respectively. 


A petition for the transfer of Governor Utsumi, 
of Kanagawa, signed by more than one hundred 
and forty Headmen of villages and towns in the 
South Tama District of the Prefecture, was pre- 
sented to the Home Minister on the 24th ultt. 
A Fire broke out in a residence at Tsuwata in 
in the Kahoku District of Ishikawa Prefecture, 
on the 26th ult, at 2 p.m., and before firemen 
could successfully grapple with it, 102 houses 
were destroyed and 2 considerably damaged ; 
2 telegraph posts were also burnt down, 





H.LH. Prince Komatsu, who proceeded to 
witness the review of the artillery of the Imperial 
Guards, which took place at Shiznhara in Chiba 
Prefecture lately, returned to Tokyo on the 
2gth_ult. ‘The Prince had an interview with 
the Emperor the following day, and reported to 
his Majesty the details of the review, 





During the month of July last 1,412 applica- 
tions for patents were made to the Patents 
Bureau and 1,391 patents were granted, for 
which fees to the amount of yen 1,727.838 
were received. The above is a decrease of 
87 applications, 396 patents granted, and yen 
26.652 paid in fees as compared with the pre- 
vious year, 





Tue total number of steamships and sailing 


vessels that arrived and leit Kobe during the 
three months ended June last was 235. The 
particulars are as follows :—Arrivals : 9g British 


steamships and_76 sailing vessels ; 13 French 
ole’ 19 German steamers; 3 American 
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sailing vessels, and 3 Norwegian steamers; 
departures: 76 British steamers and I sailing 
vessel ; 8 French steamers, 13 German steamers, 
1 American saiiing vessel, and 1 Norwegian 
steamer, 


Mr. Iro Juzo, father of the Prime Minister, 
who has been suffering from a dangerous 
illness at Odawara, is said to be making 
slow progress towards recovery. Count Ito, 
who has been in almost constant attendance on 
his father, will probably return to the capital in 
a day or two. Dr. Baelz was requested on the 
2gth ult. to visit the patient, 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Progressive Party to 
give a banquet to Mr. Takata Sanae, editor of 
the Fomiuri Shimbun, and a well-known Kaé- 
shin-lo representative in the Lower House, on 
the goth ult. at the Xénki-kan, Kanda, Tokyo, 
to congratulate him upon his recovery from the 
wound which he received during the last session 
of the Imperial Diet. 





Lieutenant Serata, of the Kafsuragi Kan, 
has been appointed Captain of the Manju Kan, 
and Lieutenant Ito, of the Vamato Kan has 
been appointed to the Afanju Kan. Captain 
Sawa, of the Yamato Kan, and Captain Kawa- 
mura, of the Manju Kan, have been released 
from their posts: Chief Gunner Ishiwara, of the 
Ryujo Kan, lias been made Adjutant to the 
Commandant at the Port of Yokosuka. 

A prspatcu from Okinawa gives details of the 
most violent storm that has been experienced 
there for over sixty years, and which visited the 
neighbourhood of Nagomagiri in Jito province, 
ou the roth ult. The wind rose at about 3 p.m., 
and gradually increasing in violence, was at its 
height at 11 p.m., raging heavily from 7 p.m. 
up to that hour. Shortly before midnight there 
was a lull for twenty or thirty minutes, after 
which the tempest was renewed with redoubled 
force lasting for nearly three hours, About two 
hundred houses were blown down, and one 
hundred and fifty considerably damaged at Na- 
gomagiri, several lives being lost, and many 
persons injured. Much damage was done to the 
crops. 








Tue improvement noted in the Import trade 
last week has been maintained, and has in 
certain directions been extended, the operations 
of Japanese dealers being stimulated by the 
idea that stocks are not large and that prices 
are likely to be higher before they are lower 
than present rates. The demand has ex- 
tended over a variety of goods, and a large 
business has been done in special lines at 
full, and in certain cases higher, rates. There 
has been some enquiry for Metals, and the 
quotations for Wire Nails have been raised. 
‘There has not beena great deal passing in Kero- 
sene, but this is more due to. the attitude of hol- 
ders than of buyers, the latter being choked off by 
the prices asked, while the former are very firm, 
Sales of Sugar have been made at full rates, 
and, stocks being small, there is more likeli- 
hood of a rise than a decline in values. Not- 
withstanding the daily rise in the prices de- 
manded for Silk, there has been a “boom” in 
this market, and, including 370 piculs direct 
shipment, the trade of the week mounts up to 
2,316 piculs. Prices have advanced daily dur- 
ing the week, but actual business yesterday was 
a little quiet, though there is no sign of lower 
rates. Only a small business in Waste Silk, 
and the stock increases rapidly. ‘The Tea trade 
is fairly large, and prices are well maintained 
for the leaf in request, namely, lower grades, 
Exchange has fluctuated as usual, but is still 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE ‘3131’? ON KOREA. 
Tue necessity for adopting a definite policy to 
wards Korea furnished the text of many a lead- 
ing article in the vernacular press a short time 
ago. Some writers contended that Japan 
ought to join with England in maintaining 
Korean independence, while others deemed it 
more advisable to unite with Russia for the 
same purpose. The Jiji Shimpo now under- 
takes a crusade against both views. It acknow- 
ledges that England and Russia are eminently 
influential in the East, and it thinks that Eng- 
land has always supported China, and helped 
the latter to extend her sway in Korea, where- 
as, on the other hand, Russia is most anxious 
to stand up for Korea, and to establish her in- 
dependence. Yet it would be wrong for the 
Japanese to ally themselves with either, for so 
surely as she does so, the other will become her 
enemy ; a contingency which she cannot afford 
to regard with indifference. England's com- 
mercial influenee is paramount throughout the 
civilized world, and if Japan wishes to become 
wealthy and influential by means of commerce, 
she must by all means avoid making an enemy 
of Eugland. Again, though with Russia Japan 
has no commercial relations, the former is the 
latter’s neighbour, and when the Siberian Railway 
is completed, this empire—we quote the ¥77:— 
will have a formidable foe on her borders. 
Therefore to identify herself with either Russia 
or England would be to Japan’s disadvantage. 
Nevertheless, Korea’s condition calls for some 
change, and the only method of changing it 
satisfactorily is to remove the feeling of estrange- 
ment that now exists between Japan and China 
with respect to the little kingdom ; to annul that 
most inconvenient treaty of Tientsin, and to 
take a strong stand in securing Korean inde- 
pendence. The Fifi sees no other way to solve 
the Korean problem without provoking the en- 
mity of any country. 
ae 








It is not easy to discover the precise import 
of the epithet which the 7117 Shimpo applies to 
the Tientsin Treaty, but we gather that our con- 
temporary regards that agreement as an objec- 
tionable obstacle to the carrying out of the 
programme which it now advocates. We 
should like to receive from the Fiji Shimpo 
some analysis of the position which Japan 
would occupy towards Korea to-day had not 
this very Treaty of Tientsin been concladed. 
It is true that the Treaty precludes either 
of the high contracting parties from sending 
an armed force to Korea without giving pre- 
vious information of the fact to the other, 
and it is also true that the effect of that pro- 
viso is to prevent both Powers alike from in- 
dependently pursing any strong policy towards 
the peninsular kingdom. But this is precisely 
the clause which places Japan on a pedestal of 
equality with China in respect of Korea, 
China's steadily pursued though unostentatious 
policy is to hold Korea perpetually in a state 
of vassalage, but if the necessily arose to assert 
that policy by methods more trenchant than the 
resources of peaceful diplomacy, the Tientsin 
Treaty would stand effectually in the path. In 
short, it is to the Tientsin Treaty that Japan 
owes her right of opening the Korean question 
at any moment with China. Instead of apply- 
ing to the Treaty condemnatory epithets, we 
should have expected a journal like the Fiz 
Shimpo to appreciate its true value. 


THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 
‘Tue reorganization of the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company so far as concerns its foreign 
staff was referred to by us ina previous issue, 
The Fiji Shimpo and some other vernacular 
journals give further and more comprehensive 
accounts of the matter. In the first place, we 
are told the reasons of the reorganization. 
These are pretty much as previously explained 
by ourselves and so long as there were no rail- 
ways in the country, all steamship companies 
prospered more or less; but the gradual exten 
tion of railways has so largely encroached upon 
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the business of marine transport that the days 
of great revenues for steamship enterprises are 
over. The only way to maintain an establish- 
ment like that of the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company is to decrease its expenditure as much 
as possible. Secondly, as to the policy of re- 
construction, it is stated that since the Company 
in the years 1889 and 1891, adopted every 
possible measure, short of inferfering with its 
personnel, \o effect economy, nothing now 
remains, in the face of further necessity to 
economise the expenditure of each branch by 
as much as 40 per cent.—except to reduce 
the number of officers and dominish the sala- 
ries of those remaining. In the next place, 
with regard to the extent of these dismissals 
and reductions, we read that the number of 
officers whose services are dispensed with is 
56 Japanese and 53 Foreigners. More than 
half of that number were in receipt of high 
salaries, and among them were included seve- 
ral who possessed ripe experience or were 
near relations of the principal officers. But 
no considerations of this nature were allowed 
to interfere with the programme. As for those 
remaining, from managers of branch offices to 
day labourers, their salaries were cut down from 
10 to 25 per cent. In respect of the salaries of 
the principal officers, no reduction is made in 
the cases of the President, Vice-President, and 
Directors, because, on the occasion of the last 
reconstruction in 1891, the above mentioned 
officers agreed to receive 25 per cent. less than 
salary, in order that the money might be em- 
ployed to secure the services of ten experts 
who were needed at the time. Further, we 
read that in addition to reductions of staff and 
salaries, various changes in the distribution of 
officers have been made. For instance, whereas 
hitherto European engineers were employed in 
the Yokohama Stores Department and Engine 
Works, they ate now replaced by Japanese 
engineers. Moreover, economies are to be 
effected in various contingent allowances, as for 
stationary, ink, and so forth. It appears, how- 
ever, that the above reduction of over a hundred 
employés is, in a certain sense only nominal. 
For by their dismissal a need arises to replace 
eighty of them, In short, the word dismissal 
is only a method of saying “engagement at 
lower rates.” The chance of resuming work at 
reduced salaries is offered to 80 per cent. of 
those who have received their congé, and failing 
their acceptance, either the junior officials of 
the company are engaged, or outsiders are taken. 
Finally, the Directors explain that since these 
measures are rendered imperatively necessary 
byadverse circumstances, and have been adopted 
with much reluctance, there is no desire to hold 
any to their engagements against their will. If 
reductions of salary have created discontent 
among the officials remaining, the discontented 
are informed that they may leave the Company 
at any moment. 





* 
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It is alittle singular that the newspapers which 
set forth the above details with so much apparent 
accuracy should, one and all, have fallen into 
the error of greatly over-stating the number of the 
foreign employés whose services were dispensed 
with by the Company. That number is not 53, 
as stated by our Tokyo contemporaries, but 12, 


THE EXAMINATION DAY, 
Tut Choya Shimbun, under the above title, says 
that Count Inonye has fixed the sth instant for 
the assembly of all the local governors at the 
Department of Home Affairs, when they are to 
be subjected to sundry inquiries. Many of 
them, hearing the news, are said to feel extremely 
uneasy and to be looking greatly depressed. 
One is even reported to have avowed his ap- 
prehension that in the sequel of the examination 
he will receive bis congé. Reminded that 
many local Governors have come to Tokyo 
on many occasions to exercise their patronage 
on account of their profégés, or for other 
purposes, and that the present should be 
regarded’ as a fine opportunity for offering 
valuable advice and assistance to the new 
Minister of Home Affairs, the solicitous offi- 
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cial replied that the new Minister is not like 








his predecessors, and that an unnecessary word 
addressed to him many cost a man his position. 
The most courageous, therefore, must be dis- 
concerted by the prospect of such an ordeal. 
It is certain, says the Choya in conclusion, 
that those sharp and piercing eyes of Count 
Inouye will speedily gauge the ability of each 
Governor who comes before him, and estimate 
his true value. No wonder the local officials 
regard the 5th of September as the great ex- 
amination day of their lives. 





AN UNRECOGNISED WRECK. 
Very peculiar circumstances in connection with 
the wreck of a steamer are reported from Shang- 
hai, the stranded vessel having been seen by several 
steamers that have arrived at that port, but none 
were able to make out her name or give a clue 
to her identity through her general appearance. 
In reference to this the Shanghat Mercury of the 
2oth inst. has the following :—“ Up tilla late hour 
this afternoon nothing had been heard in Shang- 
hai to lead to the identification of the vessel seen 
ashore on the Hieshans by Captain Hutchison of 
the Whampoa, and speculation has been rife all 
day as to what she could be. Several steamers 
were mentioned aslikely to have been in that neigh- 
bourhood about the times the luckless steamer is 
supposed to have come to grief, and many were 
of opinion that she might be the Bengloe or 
Guthrie, but on making enquiries of Messrs. 
Gibb, Livingston & Co., the agents for both these 
vessels, we were informed that it was altogether 
improbable if not impossible that she could be 
either of them, In the first place both of them, 
being British steamers, were bound to have 
their names conspicuously displayed on the bow, 
a thing which Captain Hutchison was careful 
to note was not the case with the steamer he 
saw. Then as to the Guéhrie, she only left 
Kobe yesterday and that of course disposes of 
all possibility that the derelict should turn out 
tobe her. TheBengloe left Moji for Hongkong 
on the 14th inst., and as her course would be well 
outside the Hieshan group it is almost im- 
possible to conceive that she could so far get 
out of the proper track as to be found where the 
wrecked steamer lies. Besides she has not so 
many derricks on deck as Captain Hutchison 
describes on the vessel he saw. The Chinese 
telegraph steamer Feecheu was also mentioned, 
but it is quite as unlikely that the wreck should 
prove to be her. All the probabilities point to 
the luckless unknown being a total stranger in 
these waters. Further information is anxiously 
awaited.” 


* 
. 


* 

The N.C. Datly News of the 22nd ult. thus 
refers to the wrecked steamer :—‘ Speculation 
is still rife as to the name of the vessel that the 
Whampoa saw wrecked on the Hieshans on 
Thursday last. The Cathay passed the islands 
on the following day at 1 p.m, but did not see 
her. The Haeshin, which always keeps a sharp 
look-out after storms for wrecks or disabled 
vessels, failed to sight her, though of course at 
the time, it was not known there was a wreck on 
the island, and the Yuensang which passed the 
Hieshans on Friday evening knew nothing of 
the wreck till she arrived at Shanghai. The 
Benvenue, which left Hongkong on Saturday 
week for Japan may be the vessel, and there 
was also a suggestion that the wreck is that of 
an oil ship, the Hounslow, from Batoum and 
bound to Shanghai. The Hounslow, which is 
a sister ship to the Windsor, now in port, has a 
black funnel, whereas the wreck is said to have 
a buff-coloured funnel. Fortunately the rumour 
that the wreck was the Hounslow was discredited 
yesterday by the arrival of that vessel at Woo- 
sung, where she is detained in consequence of 
insufficient depth of water to cross the bar. 
The Glenearn passed the ill-fated vessel on 
Friday morning, and’ describes it as a total 
wreck. The name could not be made out, 
neither the colour of the funnel.” The same 
journal of the following day says:—* It seems 
most extraordinary that a vessel should be lost 
within less than two hundred miles of Shanghai, 
and this too in the track of steamers coming to 
Shanghai from the southern ports, and her name 
not be known for four or five days. Yet such 
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is the case, as the name of the steamer which 
is wrecked on the Hieshans is not yet known, 
neither is the fate of her crew. The Bengloe 
has not reached Hongkong yet, and it is begin- 
ning to be believed that is the vessel. There is 
a steamer with timber from Singapore for Taku, 
and she is said to be overdue. The Kwang-lee 
was about two miles off the wreck on Sunday at 
2 a.m, and saw lots of lights about, but not 
knowing there was a wreck in the vicinity did 
not stop to investigate. The Canton, which 
alsoarrived here yesterday, did not see the wreck.” 
YOKOHAMA TRADERS’ GUILD. 

Some days ago we reported that trouble had 
arisen among the members of the Yokohama 
Traders’ Guild. The complications seem to 
have gone from bad to worse, and at present 
there is every sign of the Guild’s disintegration. 
The Michi Nichi Shimbun says that Mr. Ono, 
President of the Guild, formed a party in com- 
junction with Messrs, Moji, Anzai, Ikeda, Asada, 
and other members, and without obtaining the 
concurrence of their remaining associates, con- 
structed public godowns and granted subsidies 
to newspapers in Yokohama out of the fund 
collected from the regular commissions on mer- 
cantile transactions. These gentlemen are fur- 
ther accused of scheming to get the whole of the 
silk business into their own hands, to which end 
they proposed that the amount of security de- 
posited by members shonld be 5,000 yen, 
whereas at present any one wishing to enter the 
Guild is required to furnish security to the 
amount of 2,000 yen only, Such an arrangement 
would effectually prevent any new  silk-men 
from joining the Guild. Mr. Adachi, therefore, 
stoutly opposed the idea, and finally Notification 
No. 56, issued by the Kencho, declared a uni- 
form amount of security for all. This just 
enactment, however, being an abstacle to the 
Prosecution of the schemes in question, the 
plotters raised objections to the new Regulations, 
and prepared and presented to the Kencho 
various questions on minor points. On the 
other hand, Mr. Kimura and others, who are 
displeased with the management of Mr. Ono 
and his party, thinking that they saw their op- 
portunity, presented a document to the President 
of the Guild, requesting him to call a special 
meeting for the purpose of abolishing the system 
of collecting commissions to form a mainten- 
ance fund for the Guild. But the Ono Party, 
apprehensive lest the proposal should pass, de- 
spatched telegrams to various watering-places, 
where some of their supporters are staying during 
the summer vacation. Meanwhile, the oppos 

tion declared that though the Kencho's new 
Rales present some inconvenient features, they 
are better for them than the old rules, and that 
the wisest plan would be to reorganise the Guild 
on the basis of the amended rules. The time 
allowed for organization is only 15 days from 
the day of the publication of the Regulations, 
so that very little interval remains available. In 
the reorganized guild there will be not only 
Messrs. Kimura, Suzuki, Nakajima, Yamada, 
Adachi, Kashiwagi, and other wholesale mer- 
chants, but also Messrs. Hara, Shibusawa, and 
other well known independent merchants. It 
is confidently predicted that the dissolution of 
the present Guild will take place within a week. 











THE YOKOHAMA SILK MERCHANTS’ GUILD. 
Tuere has for some time past been a great deal 
of disorganisation in the Yokohama Silk Mer- 
chants’ Guild, owing to the refusal of Mr, Ada- 
chi Shoten, a seller of silk, to submit to the 
control of the Guild. The object of the esta- 
blishment of the Guild, as stated by its leading 
members, was to render membership compul- 
sory in the case of all persons who wish to deal 
with foreigners, and the assistance of the Pre- 
fectural authorities has been repeatedly solicited 
for the attainment of this object. Mr. Adachi 
defied the Guild and carried on his business in 
opposition to its rules. The Guild took legal 
proceedings against him. The police authori- 
ties before whom the case was first heard gave 
it against Mr, Adachi. But in the District 
Court this decision was reversed, and it was 
Tuled that the Guild had no right to en- 
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force rules compelling membership, This ver- 
dict, as may be imagined, was welcomed 
by a great many silk merchants who had 
joined the Guild under the impression that no 
other course was open to them, and they at once 
signified their intention to withdraw. To save 
the situation, those interested in the continued 
existence of the Guild applied to the Governor 
of Kanagawa and succeeded in obtaining his 
consent to a new body of rules, which have 
been drafted so as to render it compulsory for 
every person engaging in the silk trade to join 
the guild. Imprisonment isnow the penalty for 
such obstinacy as that shown by Mr. Adachi. 
* = * 

Though there is no denying that the guild 
is intended to fulfil some useful purposes and 
that some of its rules are such as no honest 
trader could object to, we cannot approve of 
the action of the Kencho authorities in this 
matter, To require that a trader shall submit 
to the control of a voluntarily organised body 
consisting of fellow-traders, or, in the alternative, 
be debarred from carrying on his business, is, 
to our minds, a dangerous concession to the 
claims of the majoorityto coerce the minority. Fur- 
ther, tomake imprisonment the penalty for busi- 
hess transactions, of however honourable a kind, 
carried on without reference to a body of traders 
possessing self-constituted authority, is surely of 
the nature of despotism and is certainly out of 
all harmony with the spirit of modern Japanese 
laws. It is astonishing how despotic ‘the men 
who clamour for more liberty are apt to become 
directly they are entrusted with authority, Per- 
sonal liberty is all the cry when the vociferators 
feel the weight of their chains, but the fetters 
which bind their neighbours they are not con- 
cerned toremove. Witness the persistency with 
which the guild of silk traders have solicited 
government aid in order to enforce obedience 
lo their rules, 





‘THE 50 “SEN” PIECE. 

Some months ago the Department of Finance 
propounded to the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce a question relating to the utility of the 
50 sen silver-coin, and the question is one of 
those now awaiting discussion by the Chamber. 
The same query being addressed to the Bankers’ 
Association, elicited an opinion that the coin is 
inconvenient and useless. The financial section 
of the Chamber of Commerce also considered 
the half-yen piece superfluous, and at the same 
time passed a resolution advising the manufac- 
ture of 25 sent coins, and the revocation of the 
5 sen silver coins, the 2 sen copper-coins, and 
the 1 rin copper-coins. The following is a trans- 
lation of the draft of the answer to the Govern- 
ment, which will be laid before the Chamber for 
approval :— 

Six,—In your despatch of goth May, you ask our 
opinion as to the necessity of keeping the 50 sen 
si]ver-coin in circulation, and xt the same time ad- 
dress tous other cognate queries: We have care- 
fully investigated the matter, and ascertained that the 
50 sen silver-coin, being too bulky and too heavy to 
be conveniently used, is generally disliked by the 
lic. The Chamber of Commerce has therefore 
sed x resolution to the effect that the coin is 
absolutely unnecessary. This first snd principal 
question having been thus settled, there sioes not 
appear to be any occasion to answer the correlated 
enquiries. We entertain, however, some views about 
the currency which we desire to submit herewith for 
your consideration. We remain, ete., 

(Signed) Suipusawa Veticut (President), 
For the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. 
Yo Matsuno Oniy..shi, Esq. 
Director of the Accountant's Bureau, Financial 
Department.” 
OPINIONS ON THE SUBSIDIARY CURRENCY. 
We have elsewhere stated that the 50 sen silver 




















coin is inconvenient and unnecessury. If it were 
re-cast of 900 fineness its value would not change, 
but its size and weight will be diminished a little 


Sinc however, we find that it is inconvenient for 
purposes of carriage and disliked in tradal transactions, 
we believe that a trifing change in its dimensions 
would not materially improve its popularity. ‘There 
fore we conclude that it is unnecessary. Besides, <ince 
the total amount of 50 sen silver-coins in circul ition 
is over 2.500.000 ye, much expense would be involved 
in the operation of re-casting,-and further, if the coin 
were finer, it wouli wear aut more rapidly Therefore 
the exi 20 and 10 sém silver-coins seem sufficient 
for present purposes, and, should it be found expedient, 




















the 50 sew coins may be re-cast into 20 and 10 sen coins, 
Again, the existing 5 sem silver-coin is so small as to 
be extremely inconvenient. It ought to be totally 
abolished. “At present there are four kinds of sub- 
sidiary silver-coins in circulation, namely 50, 20, 10, and 
5 sen. Among these, however, the 50 and’s sen coins 
are unnecessary for the reasons assigned above. On the 
other hand, if a5 sen silver-coiu were cast, we believe 
that the measure would conduce to the convenience of 
exchange, as was the case when the échidu was issued 
under the Tokugawa Government, If it be deemed 
necessary to recast the existing 50 sen coin, perhaps 
the best plan would be to make them into 25 sen 
silver-coins of 800 fineness, instead of into 50 sen of 
900 fineness. In the former case, the 20 sen coins 
should be called in gradually. 

Further, there are four kinds of copper-coins 
circulation :—the 2 sem and 1 sen, and 5 ri and 8 
Among these the 2 se copper-coin is so bully as to 
be very inconvenient, and the 1 rin is so small as to 
be equally inconvenient. Siuce there are § sen nickele 
coins, and 1 sen copper-coins in circulation on the one 
hand, while we have also the old cash less than 2 rin in 
value, it would seem that neither the 2 sen nor the 1 
rin copper-coin is required. We think that these ought 
not be increased, and that the coins already in circula- 
tion should be gradually called in. Such are the 
opinions held by the Chamber of Commerce with 
respect to subsidiary coins. We desire to submit them 
in the sequel of our reply to the question relating to 
the 50 sen silver-coin, 














LAND ASSESSMENT. 
AT a recent meeting of members of the Diet 
who are in favour of re-assessing the taxable 
value of land, a committee of six was elected, 
namely, Messrs. Amakasu Bunye, Inouye Kaka- 
goro, Kawashima Jun, Ishida Kannosuke, Mu- 
rayama Riahei, and Morino Tamegoro. “They 
compiled rules, and another meeting was held on 
Tuesday last, when over 30 members assembled, 
The following rules were adopted :— 

1, Members of the Diet who are in favour of reasses- 
sing the taxable value of land. shull subscribe to the fule 
lowing rules with the view of accomplishing their aim, 

2, Every member who expresses his agreement with 
these rules shall pledge himself to harmonious co- 
operation, disregarding any slight differences of view 
that may exist between him ana the rest. 

3+ A committee of 7 members shall be elected to de- 
termine the method of co-operation 

4. From among tbe members one or more commi 
sioners from each Prefec:iure shall be elected, to assist 
the Committee in carrying out the above duty. 

5+ The principal methods to be adopted for br 
about the reassessment of the taxable value of 
shall be as follow s— 

(a.) Members shall_ unite with public-spirited men 
throughout the erfipire, and investigate the best 
way of carrying out reassessment. 

(8) By questions and other means the opinion of 
the Government on the subject shall be ascer- 
tained in the 4th session of the Diet. 

(c) For the purpose of achieving the object in view, 
the expenditures for public works not urgently 
required shail be cut down as much as possible, 
and large reductions shall be effected in salaries, 
office-expenses, cost of repairs, and so forth, 

6. All persons, to whatever political party they be- 
Jong. shall céoperate harmoniously in this scheme, 
provided only that they are in favour of reassessment. 
The seven members of the Committee have 
not yet been elected, but Messrs, Amakasu Bun- 
ye and Higashio Heitaro are managing the 
affairs of the Association. If the Government de- 
cides not to introduce a Bill for re-assessment, 
these seven members will do so. The above 
rules have been circulated among all the mem- 
bers of the House in their respective provinces, 
and it is expected that pressure will be brought 
to bear upon some of the members by their con- 
stituents. 
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IDENTIFICATION BY PHOTOGRAPH. 
Tux camera seems likely to play an important 
part in the Homestead troubles, While the 
fight was in progress between the strikers and 
the Pinkerton detectives, agents of the Steel 
Company, disguised as workmen, were on the 
battle fieid, armed with Kodaks, They suc 
ceeded in taking several pictures in which a 
humber of men are shown in the act of shooting 
down the unfortunate detectives, who were im- 
prisoned in a barge without any meansof escape. 
The pictures have been developed, and it is 
stated that by their means not a few of the most 
bloodthirsty among the strikers can be identi- 
fied. Arrests have already begun, and the pro- 
spect of sternly administered justice, backed by 
strong military force, seems to cow the despera 
does effectually, The affair was a terrible ex- 

















ample of sanguinary lawlessness and cruelty. 
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Such ferocity as the strikers displayed against 
the unfortunate Pinkerton men who were simply 
doing their duty, has deservedly alienated from 
them every sentiment of mercy or sy ppathy. Tt 
is to be observed that if the riot and its incidents 
stand to the permanent discredit of the State, the 
action subsequently taken by the authorities 
showed thorough promptitude and efficiency. 
The militia were soon in full control of the dis- 
trict, and their manner of going to work im- 
mediately taught the rioters that further attempts 
at intimidation were out of the question. 
* i * 

Nothing is more astonishing in connection 
with this numorable strike than the wages of 
which the strikers were in receipt. We read 
that under the scale of 1889, “roller No. 1 in 
twenty-four days earned $259.05: roller No. 2 
in twenty-four days earned $278 ; roller No. 3 
in twenty-three days earned $279.30.” This gives 
an average of over $11 per diem tor each roller. 
In Australia at present labourers refuse to work 
for seven shiilings a day, and in America it 
appears that even ordinary mill hauds earn from 
$2 to $3 daily, yet they are not content—so 
discontented, indeed, that they resort to mur- 
der and arson to emphasize their supposed 
grievances. Any of us who have reached 
middle life can recall the days when a shil- 
ling per diem was the wage of an able-bodi- 
ed labourer. In Ireland, as late as the year 
1865, ten pence satisfied a good farm hand. 
But they have changed all that. A skilled work- 
man at the Homestead Mills receives at least 
$144 per month; ashear helper $2.64 for eight 
hours work; a heater, $130 per month, and so 
on, The Company, however, having spent from 
five to six million dollars on. machinery, and thus 
equipped the mill in such a manner that, ac- 
cording to their claim, the hands could turn out 
more produce than is possible in any other mills, 
aud were thus enabled to earn proportionately 
larger pay—ior they are paid by task—the Com- 
pany having done this, thought themselves en- 
titled to alter the scale so as to bring their rates 
of wages to something like the general levei of 
the mills through out the country. But one 
feature of the labour agitations of these curious 
times is that while labourers are always strik- 
ing for higher pay, they will never under any 
circumstances consent to ateduction. Times 
may be bad, employers may: be in difficulues, 
great sums may be expended to improve the 
producing capacity of machinery, but the work- 
man’s earnings must never suffer: they alone 
are sacred. 
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John McLuckie, Burgess of Homestead, one 
of the leading spirits of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and an employé in the works, who is 
now locked up in Allegheny jail on a charge of 
having counselled the mob, was examined before 
the Investigation Committee. He gave evidence 
well worth perusal 

‘(L wish to be put on record to this effect, I think 
it a gigantic conspiracy on the part of this company 
and its representatives, aided and abetted by vinlent 
legislation, created with a view of depriving the work. 
men of this country of their most sacred rights under 
the Constitution to life, liherty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I think that fact has been pretty clearly 
demonstrated, and if an opportunity were sfforded, 1 
think we would have no difficulty in establishing the 
trath. 

“Three years ago, at this same mi 
of a similsr character. The capacity of the mill at 
that time was quite limited. Then came the McKinley 
tariff bill, reducing the tariff on this very identical 
article on which our wages were based, viz... steel 
billets, and rising the tariff on all other article, of 
production. It wis a gigantic conspiracy to rob the 
labouring man of a fair day’s wages for a fa 
work ‘The Carnegie Company hoids the mortgages 
on their employés' property to a considersble extent. 
‘Phere are employés who have bank deposits, to what 
extent I do not know, Our people, as.a general thing, 
believe the Pinkertons to be a horde of cutthroats 
thugs, and lawless invaders” 

Mr! Oates—Your idea, then is that the company, 
after having obtvined a scale of wages based on the 
market value of steel billets, caused the duty on steel 
billets to be reduced ? 

Mr. McLuckie—. es, sirz they 











1, we had trouble 























the Duquesne worws into a billet plant increased the | 
production, fluaded the so that prices muy be 
feduced, and thus affect our wiges. ‘The Duquesne 


prosuce large amounts of bilets. 
Judge Taylor—I cannot understand how they can 
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make money by selling billets at a less price than 
before? 

Mr, McLuckie—The Duquesne is not a union mill, 
and they have wo defence there. [hey have no regu- 
lar seule of wages. At any time the company wishes 
to reduce these wen’s wages they have no defence 
They can run billets down to almost any price. so as 
to compel them to go down with them, and then 
bring it to the Homestead plant also. We make 
some billets at Homestead also, but while we may 
possibly make 100 tons of steel billets. we will make 
5,000 tons of beams, &c.” 

Question—Why should the firm want this reduction 
when they certainly lose by it? 

Answer—Becau-e every article produced is based on 
that particular item of steel billets. 

Judge Taylor—You think this conspiracy consisted 
of whom? 

Mr. McLucke—I think the Pacific Railroad people 
were connected. 

“And who else?” 

“Ti. C, Frick and the Carnegie interest. I think 
there was quite a large circle if you cared to gather 
them up” 

“Any members of Congress ? ” 

© The bill was passed.” 

“The a majority of Congressmen must have been 

“did not say sv. Iam not here for the purpose of 
insulting this committee.” 

* 
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The latest move contemplated by the strikers 
is remarkable. We read ina New York journal 
that “ Mr. Brennan, the attorney of the Amal- 
gamated Association, has advised the association 
officials to communicate with the State Depart- 
ment with a view to securing the arrest in Scot- 
land and extradition of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Mr. Brennan is of the opinion that Mr. Carnegie 
can be held on the charge of treason in main- 
taining a force of unauthorized armed men, 
without constitutional right to do so, and, if a 
warrant in his case is granted, a strong effort 
will be made to have him brought to America 
fortrial. The Advisory Committee of the strikers 
claims to have in its possession evidence suffi- 
cient to prove that not only the Carnegie Com- 
pany brought a large number of men into 
Pennsylvania for an illegal purpose, but also 
that it imported weapons sufficient to arm the 
entire force. The bringng of a force of armed 
men into one State from another is a violation 
of the Federal Constitution, and the committee 
has been advised that it has a good case against 
the Carnegie Company.” 





THE TOKYO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
On Friday last at 11 a.m. the members of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce held a special 
committee meeting at the Bankers’ Rooms in 
Sakamoto-cho to discuss the Mining Regula- 
tions. In the afternoon a general meeting was 
held, at which twenty-six members were present. 
Mr. Shibusawa, President, took the chair, and 
the following resolutions were passed :— 

1.—Ln accordance with the provisions of Art. 19 
sec, 2 of the Regulations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was resolved that members who failed to 
pay their subscriptions upon demand should be 
sued in Court. 

2.—It was decided to postpone the amendment 
of the Bye laws of the Tokyo Chamber of Com 
merce till the next meeting, there being au insuffi- 
cient number of members present to pass aresolu- 
tion on the subject. 

3.— Representations relating to the amendment 
of the Regulations of the Railway Council (Tetsu- 
do Kaig2), and of the Public Works Council (Do 
boku Kat). Resolutions were passed approving 
the diafts prepared by the Committee which shall 
be presented to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs and the Minister of State for Finance, re- 
spectively. The following is a draft of the Repre- 
Sentations = 














According to the Rules relating to the Railway Council 
and Public Works Council, each Council shall consist of a 
President, 20 ordinary members, and a certain number of 
special members} and out of these 20 ordinary members, tv 
shall be elected from among high officials of the various 
Departments, As the Railways and Public Works are 
affairs of national importance, itis absolutely ne essary to 
have su +e high administrative officials on the Council, but 
as the methods and processes of constructing railways and 
harbour works, etc., have very important bearings on com- 
merce, the qu involved may be considered commer- 

















cial rather tive. We are di ated 
therefore, to fins that in neit neil is provision made 
Jfor the appointment of sactical men as members, Al- 
though io members out of the 20 ordinary members are to 
be elected from amongst administrat.ve officials, nothing is 
said as to the character of the other 10 membeis. Bes des, 








as there is no limi 
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in the Regulations as to the number of 





special members, any number of practical men may there- 
fire be appointed ; and since practical men are necessary 
factors in such organisations, some express provision for 
them ought to be made in the Regulations We accord- 
ingly venture to propose the election of commercial mem- 
bers from amongst the ( hambers of Commerce through ut 
the Empire. These Chambers w-re organised under the Ke- 
gulations relating to Chambers of Commerce, promulgated 
on the 11th day of september, 1890, and have power to de- 
ciie upon the best means for the development of com- 
merce, and the prevention of its decline; and also to con- 
vey to offices or boards their opinion as to the enactment, 
amendment, abulitivn, and mode of carrying into practice, 
the laws and regulations relating to all matters of commer- 
cial interest, Thus as they represent the commercial world 
itis both just and covenient that members of the Railway 
Council and Public Wor: s Council should be chosen: from 
amongst them. We pray that those Regulations may be 
amended so as to provide for the attendance: of at least 
three members from each Chamber of Commerce at the 
Council meetings. The mode of their election shali be de- 
cided by the respective Ministers of State. 

4.—The prosposition made by the Kansei Cham- 
ber of Commerce to hold a nnited General Meeting 
of the various Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the Empire was rejected by a large majority. 
—It was decided to abolish the 50 sen silver 
coin, The representation on this subject was pub- 
lished in a previous issue. 

6.—Questions relating to rafts were left over till 
the next meeting. 

7.—Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi was elected to repre= 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce at the 
Miners’ Conference, 

‘The meeting clored at g p.m. 




















REMARKABLE WORDS OF MR OHIGASHT. 
Tue Mippon, now becoming noted for publish- 
ing poetically composed conversations be- 
tween official and political maguates, once 
more fills its columns with some remarkable 
words attributed to Mr. Ohigashi Gitetsu who 
is known as the Sage of Goshu, and who was 
formerly President of Committee of the Whole 
in the House of Representatives. Speaking of 
political parties, Mr. Ohigashi is made to say 
that the time has arrived to dissolve the old 
parties, such as the Ka/shin-to, and to organize 
uew political associations adapted to the re- 
quirements of constitutional institutions. For 
the Government has begun to act constitution~ 
ally, whereas the existing political parties have 
been long despised. Hence, if a new party 
be formed at this juncture, there will be no 
more occasion for the service of sosht.  Politi- 
cians may then throw away the sticks and 
swords that are still necessary for self-protec- 
tion, With reference to a rumour that the 
Popular Party is collecting materials to re-open 
the attack on the new Cabinet, he declared that 
these are not times to return evil for evil. He 
himself had often suffered at the hands of the 
Meiji Government, and he had ample cause to 
complain in the Diet. But if the nation is to 
obey the Imperial command and labour for the 
establishment of a perfect constitutional system, 
these old grievances must be forgotten. As to 
the alleged difficulty of assuming the reins 
of administration, he admitted that to defeat 
the united strength of Satsuma and Choshu 
is difficult, but his own experience convinced 
him that the bonds which bind the two to- 
gether may easily be loosed. To intrigue for 
that purpose, however, is not allowable under 
a constitutional government. Referring to the 
Hakushi (scholars possessing the highest de- 
gree in various sciences), whose numbers have 
so largely increased, he contemptuously avowed 
his surprise to find them so valueless, and 
charged them with lacking spirit and indepen- 
dence. They are, he said, no better than a set 
of living-dictionaries ; and yet they are unable 
to educate the rising generation. He also se- 
verely criticised the ambition of students to be- 
come officials on the completion of their scho- 
lastic course. Concerning this a story is put 
into his mouth :— Once upon a time a certain 
scholar went to visit Count Soyejima, and setting 
forth his extreme poverty, implored the Count to 
give him an official post, however mean. The 
Countlistened to the youth’s appeal, and having 
heard him to the end, said:—*You may re- 
member that Yen-hoi was extremely poor, but 
he did not complain of it to his Master Confu- 
cius, nordid his master recommend him to seek 
an official post. What did Confucius say? 
“Yen-hoitakes pleasure in the doctrine and is con- 
tent with his poverty; andthe Master is plesaed 
with his pleasure in the doctrine, and satisfied 
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with his content in his poverty.’ How feeble is 
your mind by contrast!” The youths of the 
present day, according to Mr. Ohigashi’s view 
are no better than that despicable and spiritless 
lad who became the object of the Count’s scorn. 
As for the so-called “ politicians ” of the day, he 
declared that they worship sharpness, and take no 
heed of virtue, though the latter is the true pillar 
of the nation, and the only efficient oil of admini- 
Strative machinery. These are brave words. 


IRELAND AT CHICAGO. 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, who recently published such 
admirable papers on Japanese industries, is now 
engaged, in conjunction with the Countess of 
Aberdeen, in getting up an Irish village for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. The following is an 
account of the affair, by Mrs. Hart :-— 


“We shall have seven cottages in which peasant girls 
and lads from Donegal and elsewhere will be seen at worl, 
weaving, spinning, dyeing, sprieging, carving, etc. The 
ils will look very pretty in Connemara, red petticoats, 

shwite skirts and blouses, and scailet cloaks, In the first 
cottage will be a precise model of a cottage in Donegal, 
with undressed walls of granite, with a hooded fireplace 
and dresser full of bright crockery: a girl will be seen dye- 
ing and spinning our famous Hand-and-liearth Home- 
spuns, the woul of which she gets from the lichens and 
heather of her native bog outside. There will be an 
tion peat fire, and on this the dyer will from time to time 
me her iron putato-pot, and proceed to dye the wool 

his operation is certain ‘to prove immensely attractive to 
sight-seers, and, as well as the carding, spinning, and 
bobbin-filling, which will be shown here, is an extremely 
interesting process. 

“In the second cottage there will be linen weaving and 
embroidering of the famous Kells Art Embroidery ; whilst 
linen damasic weaving on a Jacquard handloom and fringe 
knotting will go on in the third cottage. Between this and 
the next cottage there will be a model dairy, in which dairy- 
maids will be at work churning and butter-making. I can 
assure our American cousins they will have a chance of 
‘some good butter, as we shall send over some of the world- 
famed Kerry cows, which will be stabled at the rear. There 
will also bea pleasant, cool spot here where visitors can 
rest and drink iced mile. 

“In the fourth cottage, which is under the especial care 
of the Irish Industries Association, every description of Irish 
lace will be shown, There will te a Limerick lace worker 
ather frame, the Torchon lace worker at the pillow, the 
numerous vasieties of point lace, and so forth. 

** Sprigging and veining, which are employed in the pro- 
duction of the beautiful hemstirched handkerchiefs of Bel- 
fast, will be shiown in the next cottage. The girls of Down 
are especially noted for their exquisite and delicate worle 
We have not quite definitely decided about the two remain- 
ing cottages, but we shall probably show in the seventh the 
wood-carving industry in Ireland, which has reached a 
really remarkable degree of development when one remem- 
bers the workers and teachers are peasant lads. You should 
see the set of owls carved by some of ny own boys for Lady 
Aberdeen last year. The expression of the owls’ faces, as 
well as the execution, was excellent. Other features of our 
Irish industrial villages will be a replica of Donegal castle, 
an old well, and other interesting Celtic memorials. I be- 
Tieve the Irish village will be successful ; we shall certainly 
do our best to make it so.”” 









































EMIGRATION. 

Ir is not a little astonishing to find a paper like 
the Xo&kas decrying Viscount Yenomoto’s emi- 
gration scheme, on the ground that the so-colled 
emigrants are in truth nothing more than people 
who go abroad to labour, and as such are virtu- 
ally a species of slaves. This shortsighted 
sentimentality does not convey a very flattering 
idea of the Kokkas’s good sense. According to 
our contemporary’s method of viewing things, 
everyone who works for wages is in effect a 
slave. There may be some reason in the con- 
tention that until Hokkaido is fully developed the 
Japanese should not entertain any schemes of 
emigration to foreign lands, through truly we 
ail to appreciate the force of such an argument, 
seeing that, if the Japanese decline to emigrate 
to Hokkaido, it becomes a more waste of time to 
talk about sending them there. But when we 
are told that to go abroad and accept an engage- 
ment to work fora certain time in return for 
a certain stipend is to sell oneself into slavery 
(batt), we are constrained to wonder how things 
would have fared with Englishmen and Scotch- 
men in all these centuries had they been govern- 
ed by such romance. 


JAPANESE STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
We find the following item in an American 
Journal :— 

“ Tleft San Francisco a few days after the arrival in 
port of the ship Fokn C. Potter with a condition of 
affairs on board thit is a disgrace to the American 
flag,” said John H. Grew at the Palmer yesterd: 

Down in the hold, among the sacks of ill-s 
raw sugar, were more than fifty human ver 


a pitiful plight, thaeven the Gusto: 
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as they are to woeful sights; were struck with horror. 
Lhe unfortunate creatures were Japanese; who had 
been brought all the way from the Hawaiian Islands 
in quarters unfit for an American hog. [hey had 
been tossed into the hold and given the same treatment 
as the sacks of sugar, and no more. 

“If they slept it was on the 
the cargo, No bunks were put in the dark hole for 
them, ‘There was no chance for them to sit down. 
Even the ordinary toilet requisites were lacking. 

“All this was bad enough even in fine weather, but 
when it is understood that the ship Fokn C. Potter 
had to weather a gale on the passenge, the full mea- 
sure of misery accorded the poor heathens can be 
realized. 

“Crude or raw sugar is dirty, foul-smelling stuff, 
and so disagreeable on all accounts that the habour 
master will allow it to be unloaded only on one warf 
in the city. 

“The Japanese were put on board at Honolulu 
twenty-one days before they reached San Francisco. 
Just below the hatch aft an opening was left between 
the sacks of sugar. It was a sort of an alley running 
across the ship's hold, with the sugar piled up within 
+ foot or two of the deck on both sides, Part of the 
Japanese were dumped into this hole, Forward the 
portion of the hold between the fore hatch and the 
bow of the ship was left unfilled, and the rest of the 
poor Orientals were tossed in that cave and left to 
shift for themselves as best they could. 

“On June 10 the gale blew with fearful fury. A 
tremendous high sea was running. The'ship was ina 
serious predicament for a time, as was plain from the 
fact that all the iron work abaft was carried away 

“IE the hatches had not been fastened down the 
hold would have contained a liquid mixture of sugar, 
d the Japanese would have been forced to swim for 
their lives. 

“These openings had to be closed to save them, 
but in that stifling place their situation must have been 
terrible. It was the black hole of Calcuita over again. 

“There is some doubt whether there is any law that 
will puta ston to this disagreeable traffic. In the case 
of the ship Fohn C. Potter for instance, exch of the 
passengers had the number of cubic feet of air space 
that the law fixes as the minimum, 

“A general exodus of the Japanese from the Hawai- 
ian Islands has begun, most of them being ignorant 
labourers.” 
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‘THE POLICY OF THE CABINET. 
Tue members of the new Cabinet, says the 
Kokkai finally determined their policy on Thurs- 
day 17th ult, and settled what reforms are 
be made. The following are reported to be the 
principal steps contemplated :— 

(1,) Vice-Ministers of State—At present four Vice- 
Ministers only will be changed, viz —the Vice-Mini- 
sters of War, of Justice, of Communications, and of 
Foreign A@airs. The candidates for these posts are 
not known, but it is rumoured that General Kodama 
will become Vice-Minister for War, Mr 
Governor of Fukui, Vice-Minister for Communi. 
Mr. Kiyoura, member of the House of Peers, Vice- 
Minister for Justice, and a certain Hakushi, member of 
the House of Commons, Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

(2.) Local Governors—About 8 or g local governors 
will be removed from their office, among whom 4 or 5 
will simply be transferred to other localities, while 
others will have to retire; and will perhaps be nomi- 
nated members of the House of Peers. Some able 
officials from the Departments of Home Affairs and of 
Finance will fill the vacant seats. 

(3-) Diplomatists—There will be some changes in 
the diplomatic corps. Mr. Kajiyamay Resiient Mini 
ster in Soul, will return to Japan soon, and Mr. Hay: 
shi, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, will succeed him 
as Minister Plenipotentiary; or may perhaps be de- 
spatched to Austria to succeed Mr. Watanabe. 

(q.) Judicial Officials—If Mr. Matsuoka resigns his 
present office in deference to the advice of Count 
Yamagata, Mr, Kawazu, Vice-Minister for Commun 
cations, will succeed him as Chief Public Prosecutor 
and Mr, Ozaki, Director of the Legislative Buren, may 
be appointed a Privy Councillor, being succeeded by 
« certain Hakushi, member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, 








It will be observed that the above was written 
before the announcement of the appointments 
of Mr, Kioura Keigo and Major-General Koda- 
ma to be Vice-Ministers of Justice and War re- 
spectively, and before the appearance of the 
Gazette announcing changes of the Local Go- 
vernors, The fact that the Kokkai's forecast 
proved so accurate in these respects invests the 
whole of its information with a claim to confi- 
dence, but we are nevertheless persuaded that 
it makes some errors. 


* 
Major-General Kodama Gentaro served in 
the rank of Major during the Satsuma Rebellion 
(1877) and was promoted to be Lieut.~Colonel 
Colonel a short time afterwards. Subse- 








General, and received the appoi itment of Chief 
of the Kangunbun (Inspection Department) in 
the General Staff. He has but just returned 
from Europe whither he had been sent on offi- 
cial business. It is said that he stands very 
high in the estimation of the present Minister 
of State for War as well as in that of Count 
Yamagata, and that, in military circles, his ulti- 
mate promotion to the post of Minister of State 
for War is looked upon as assured. 


CounT KURODA. 
In olden times, says the Mippon, Count Kuroda 
squandered millions of money in Hokkaido, 
built a gigantic palatial mansion in Sapporo, and 
sol« the country’s property to Satsuma men. All 
this is only too well known. Such doings earned 
for him an unenviable reputation, But now we 
see a totally different man in the new Minister 
of Communications, He is uo longer careless 
and rough, butextremely thoughtful, For in- 
stance, since he accepted the portfolio of Com- 
munications he has been engaged examining the 
Budget for next fiscal year. Each Director of 
a Bureau has submitted his estimates, and given 
the necessary explanations, The section relat- 
ing to ordinary expenditure was completed 
without difficulty, but when the Count came to 
look through the extraordinary expenditures, 
he noticed an appropriation of some hundred 
thousand yez on account of the construction of 
a submarine cable to Okinawa Prefecture (Loo- 
choo). After hearing the explanation, he 
said that lately he had heard much talk among 
young officials about maritime defences, and 
that he himself had meditated on the subject 
seriously, and was prepared to cast his vote for 
strengthening the Navy. Hence he was averse 
to sanctioning any expenditure without full re- 
gard to this important national need. Doubtless 
the proposed construction of a cablegraph was 
desirable, but unless the country possessed a 
spare man-of-war to station in the neighbour- 
hood of Okinawa, no submarine cable could be 
of much use. There were no such ships to 
spare at present, and he therefore thought that 
the cable might be deferred. So saying he took 
up apen and erased the item. “Changed in- 
deed is the character of Count Kuroda.” 
COUNT SAIGo. 

Count Sarco, if we may credit the News 
Agency’s account, is progressing very favour- 
ably with his political tour in the north. At 
Fukuoka, at Hachinohe, and at Sanbongi, he 
and his travelling companions organized suc- 
cessful meetings and were well received. At 
Aomori, however, he was conspicuously fortun- 
ate, for an audience came} together such as 
had never greeted either Count Itagaki or Count 
Goto. The News Agency attributes this to the 
fact that practical men in Aomori have hitherto 
been unwilling to associate themselves with any 
partly movements, and have consequently stood 
aloof from the Kafshin-to and Fiyu-to demon- 
strations; but Count Saigo’s reputation for 
thorough honesty and practicality attracted 
them, and drew them in crowds to the meeting. 
It does not speak well for the enterprise of the 
vernacular press that we have no detailed ac- 
count of the speeches made by either Count 
Saigo or Viscount Shinagawa on their tour. 


AN UNEXPECTED MARRIAGE. 
Tue Fiji Shimpo states that Mr. Masuda Yo- 
shimatsu, a young man who has been educated 
abroad, fell in love with a Boston girl, ‘with 
blue eyes, auburn hair, and a fine complexion,” 
named Sarah Bartley (?), while the two were 
studying the beauties of rural nature on Coney 
Island. Deeming that consultations with rela- 
tions and friends as to the suitability of the match 
would spoil its romance, there and then the 
happy pair agreed to be married. They applied 
to the Roman Catholic priest in charge of the 
village church for the performance of the neces- 
sary ceremony, the lady being a Roman Catholic. 
Before consenting to act, the priest demanded 
that Mr. Masuda should become a Catholic 
and take a solemn oath that he would ever re- 
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before, he consented to fulfil the required con- 
dition of his marriage.” The knot was tied in 
the presence of a few witnesses, and Mr, Masuda 
is said to be well satisfied with the object of his 
choice. The rites of his newly adopted religion 
he will study in interesting company. 





SILK. 


Tue Yokohama silk market, says the Shogyo 
Shimpo, is becoming very active. The depar- 
ture of the mail for Europe on Sunday last, and 
the Canadian mail on the day following, caused 
large transactions to be made on Sunday with 
Messrs. Marius, Giraud & Co., Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co., and Griffin & Co. Prices are going 
up very rapidly. Messrs. Griffin & Co. pur- 
chased a lot of Shinshu at $815 per bale, and 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., some Uzen at 
$822, which is the highest price recorded this 
year. On Monday, Messrs. Marius, Giraud & 
Co. again began to purchase fine silk in con- 
siderable quantities for the French market, 
Among the various transactions were Goshu 
Yamanaka at $800, Yetchu Nakamura at $790, 
and Kyoto Nagamuraat $760. Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. purchased some Sanshu 
Shinyosha at $780, and Bushu Mori at $755. 
Messrs. Nabholz and Osenbruggen ; Siber and 
Brennwald, and others were also among the 
buyers. It is reported that Messrs. Siber and 
Brennwald have more orders on hand so that 
further business may be looked for. 





MURDER IN NIIGATA. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the WVippon writes from 
Niigata that some time ago a foreign wrestler 
by the name of Webster, an American subject, 
came to Niigata to exhibit his prowess. After 
squandering all his money, he found himself 
unable to return home. The authorities ap- 
plied for assistance to the American Consul at 
Hakodate, who, however, declined to recognise 
him as a citizen of the United States, and pend- 
ing reference to the Foreign Office, Webster 
was kept in a Japanese inn. Recently, he 
seems to have quarrelled with one Kazama 
Yoichiro, who has died from the effects of a 
blow received from a heavy stick in an en- 
counter with the wrestler, Oddly enough, the 
murderer has not been arrested, and there is 
much indignation over this laxity on the part of 
the police. The story as related by our con- 
temporary, is somewhat vague, but more will 
doubtless soon be heard of it. 
* * * 

The Japanese press furnish a few more details 
of the alleged murder committed by the man 
Webster in Niigata. The case is probably the 
outcome of a drunken brawl. Webster is re- 
ported to have gone to the police station and 
there made a statement that he had been attack- 
ed while out for a walk, in proof of which he 
showed some wounds on his back. These are 
said to be very slight, and in the opinion of the 
police probably self-inflicted. 





RELIEF FUNDS. 
Tuere has been much discussion on the dis- 
bursement of the Treasury fund for the relief of 
sufferers by the recent inundations in the Toku- 
shima, Okayama, and Hyogo Prefectures. It 
was stated that the Government was unwilling 
to disburse any sum unless ascertained to be 
absolutely necessary. But in the case of re- 
pairing river-courses the expenditure will be so 
enormous that it cannot be defrayed out of 
the local taxes, and must therefore be under- 
taken by the Government. As for the damage 
done to fields, etc., there is a Famine Reserve in 
each Prefecture specially set aside for such 
emergencies, It is now, however, stated that 
though the total amount of the Famine Reserve 
in Tokushima Prefecture is yen 234,970.60 
only 5 per cent. of the same is available for the 
recent disaster. Out of that small sum some 
yen 650 have already been spent, and the balance 
is far from sufficient to repair the damages, The 
Governor of Tokushima has requested the Go- 
vernment to make a special grant of yen 60,000 
and the Governor of Hyogo has applied for 
another disbursement of yen 90,00; ending 
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these Prefectures, the Financial Department has 
authorised a grant of yen 30,000 to Hyogo, and 
yen 20,000 to Tokushima. 


CUSTOMS KETURNS. 
Tur following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for July, showing the foreign trade of 
the empire for the month :— 

AXPONTS AND IMPORTS. 














89h. 1892. 
siuvin YEN, siuven VEN, 
Exports 6,075,292.090 « 6,903,322.480 
Imports 4,985,175.310 « 51598,190.430 
‘Total exports and imports .. 12,501,512.910 
Excess of exports 1,305)132.050 
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10,191.105 
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Total. 413,395,835 
JOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 
Exports, Imports. Total. 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 
United States of Ame- 

FEA crn + $,019,201.160  635,676.390 3,654.877-850 
Hongkong Ho740088.839 633.738 780 1,707 307 O10 
Great Bait LEE fo.saa 1,238,205.000 1iea3, 345.300 
France 350.414.430  1,494,021.510 










y9h.319 900 1,256.07: Bs0 
Germany 
Korea 
Canada & 
‘Am 
Italy 














164,572.350 164, 


69,015,000 





+350 
74,069,640 














Switzerland §2,020.360 08,406 360 
Russia Tosita  boi478.9:0 
Belgium ansisioqe— So;abs.eye 
Australia pHs 
Philippive is agigi 080 
Austen. 835.840 
Spain $,030.150 
failand 
Sweden © Norway. 11349780 Byo03.780 
Peet yi csamsearsirextonir _ 1,405 740 
Siam 1,367,600 13307.638 
Porta Ka ‘zb.180 
faa 73.029 Gys.o20 
Turkey nego 139,200 
Denman 9.080 
Other Counties 30 a19,a85.8¢0 





Total « 6,7475513+730 $4598,190430 125545,704-160 



























Exports. Imports. Totals. 
er Yen. Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
Yokohama 330%)693.889 2,180,067.799 6,554,761.149 
hobe 225-379 3,$05,870.339 4,479 904.590 
Osalea 098-190 "481,107,010" s47.804.100 
Nagasaki! 80 A9H,Bs1.059  b19,183.300 
Hakodate '31,158.660 732840 31,891.s00 
Shimonoseki 34310 742 60,577,240 94,887,980 
Moji 731265.020 — 1731267.020 
Hakata Jr00 698.200 "14603 200 
Karatsa — sayyotove 
noise = $0,270,000 
8,952.099 6. 

793.870 

70.130 
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295,225,890 
3,248,060.530 
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‘Total. 31543,286.430 
Excess of imports 2,952,834.050 
VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 

GoveRwment. 








By Japanese Merchants { PXPOTtS v 669,630.690 
Imported by Government 124,300.660 





LAW OF ADMONITION. 
Tue Law of Admonition was once more en- 
forced by the Metropolitan Police Bureau on 
Tuesday last. Some 17 men were immediately 
communicated with, and it is stated that a large 
number will receive the usual notice in a day or 
two. It is satisfactory to see that the Government 
do not intend to relax their efforts in any way 
to crush the baneful power exercised by the 
bands of sosh# who still roam at will about the 
country. The number of these gentry in the 
capital has ‘been increasing daily, their pre- 
sence being marked by acts of intimidation 
worthy of the worst class of desperadoes. Now 
that the Metropolitan Police have succeeded in 
tracing the major portion of the offenders, it is 
to be hoped that we have seen about the last 
of the nuisance. 


THE KOKKAI ON GENERAL LE GENDRE’S TREATISE. 


RererrinG to the chapter now in course of 
publication from General Le Gendre’s treatise 
on “The Human Race and its Growth from a 
Common Centre,” the Ko&éat writes thus :— 
“The first chapter of General Le Gendre’s 
treatise on “the Human Race and its Growth 
from a Common Centre” was published in the 
Japan Mail yesterday. Its continuation will 
no doubt appear in the same paper. But the 
General declared that the Japanese race came 


ther such a conclusion be correct or not, 
we must express our admiration of General 
Le Gendre's research. For though we have 
had scholars who declared that the banner 
of Prince Shotoku, preserved at Nara, came 
from Assyria, and that the demon by the 
side of Buddha’s image is of Dravidian origin, 
no one previous to General Le Gendre had 
ventured to declare that our race sprang from 
such sources. It is to be especially observed 
that this new scientific opinion is published 
during the time while the General is commis- 
sioned to Japan to negotiate with our Govern- 
ment on Korea's behalf about the revision of the 
Quelpart Fishery Treaty, a mission which has 
not been successful, and has not obtained for the 
General any very kind reception from our Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs. It might be 
supposed that the General’s mind is fully oc- 
cupied with his important project, but evidently 
he isa man much out of the common. 
* bs * 

We admire the spryness of the Kokai, but 
are at the same time reminded by that journal's 
writing of the old aphorism that the sharpest 
folks run most risk of getting cut. If the Kok- 
kai could only have exercised sufficient patience 
to wait for the publication of the whole chapter 
which it undertakes to criticise—not the “first 
chapter” by the way, as our contemporary erro- 
neously states—it would have learned that the 
book from which our extract is made was con- 
piled by General Le Gendre years ago, and was 
concluded before he entered the Korean service. 
It has not occupied any part of the author's time 
during his present mission to Japan, and if a 
chapter of it happens to see the light to-day, itis 
simply because General Le Gendre yielded to 
the solicitations of folks who have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the work. But even if this 
were not so, how captious would be the Kok- 
ai’s comments? What would that journal say 
about Mr. Gladstone, we wonder, who, at the 
very moment when State affairs press most hea’ 
on his attention, finds leisure to compose a 
long essay discussing, with infinite research 
and minute reference to medizval records, the 
chances for and against Dante’s having visited 
Oxford ; or about Mr. Disraeli, who composed 
works of fiction in the study of the Prime Mini- 
ster’s residence in Downing Street. The idea 
which chiefly occurs to one reading our Tokyo 
contemporary’s remark is that, if statesmen can 
find time to conduct scientific research, it is a 
pity that journalists cannot make time to read 
to the end of the matter they criticise. 











THE SURPLUS. 
Durine the second session of the Diet, count- 
less propositions were made for disposing of the 
surplus. The members of the Popular Party 
hoped to utilise it by reducing the land-tax and 
re-assessing the taxable value of land, while the 
Government intended to employ it in building 
men-of-war and in carrying out enterprises 
calculated to develop the national strength. One 
of the most noteworthy schemes was that of Mr. 
Hoshi Toru, President of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who proposed that the surplus should 
be spent by the Emperor in visiting Europe and 
America. But, it will be remembered, except 
for a small grant towards the Earthquake Relief 
Fund in Gifu and Aichi, it remained untouched. 
In the special session the question seemed to 
be almost forgotten ; indeed, the only mention 
of it was the Representation relating to the 
Management of Suplus Funds presented by Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro and others, It was handed 
over to a special committee, and nothing has 
since been heard of it. Now, however, accord- 
ing to the Hoch? Shimbun the question is once 
more brought forward. Our contemporary states 
that the total amount of the Surplus Funds which 
will be dealt with next session, is over fifteen 
million yen. Already the following Departments 
have applied for a share in its distribution. (1) 
The Naval Department demands a sum of yen 
2,800,000 for the construction of men-of-war ; 
and another sum of yen 2,000,000 for the 
establishment of a Steel Foundry. But the 
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Department for Home Affairs for the improve- 
ment of the Tone, Shinano, Yoshino, and other 
great river courses, (3) The Department of 
Education wishes to have as large a portion as 
possible kept in reserve for the Imperial Univer- 
sity, in order, ultimately, to render the University 
an independent institution, (4) The Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce demands a sum 
of yen 40,000 or yen 50,000 for the investiga 
tion of deep-sea fisheries. Thus every Depart 
ment hopes to obtain a big share, but since a 
sum Of yen 4,000,000 must be granted for the 
repair of damage done by the recent inunda- 
tions in the Tokushima, Okayama, and Hyogo 
Prefectures, there is sure to be keen competition 
amongst the claimants when the question arises. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE ASHIO MINERAL POISON 
QUESTION. 


Tue above question has been a topic of dis- 
cussion for quite a long time. It has inspired 
leading articles in newspapers, and prompted 
the diatribes of Mr. Tanaka Shozo, but no pro- 
spect of settlement offered. Now, at last, a 
committee of arbitrators has evolved a basis of 
arrangement between the injured parties and 
Mr. Furukawa, owner of the mine, The agree- 
ment was signed on the 24th ultimo to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


The. mineral poison which escapes from the Ashio Cop- 
per mine, the property of urulawa Ichibei, having caused 
much damage to the villagers along the Watarase River, a 
committee of arbitrators elected to settle the consequent 
dispute, has now drawn up the following agreement be- 
tween Furukawa and the villagers, to which both parties 
have signified their assent. 

Art. 1.—Though Furukawa Ichibei claims that he has 
not yet fully investigated the amount of damage done, the 
arbitrators, in accordance with the authority vested in them, 
declare that the fullowing sums of money shall be paid to 
the villagers :— 

(1). A sum of 2,497.973 yen for various expenses connect- 
ed with the conduct of the present case. 

(2). A sum of 18,500 yen by way of compensation for the 

juries caused. 

(3). A sum of 26,400 yer for the preservation of river 
banks, which sum shall be paid from October 1893 to 

October 1894. 

The sums meationed in the «st and 2nd clauses shall 

be paid immediately. 

Although, owing to some cause now unforeseen, the 

repairs of river banks contemplated in the 3rd clause be 

not fully carried out, the full sum mentioned in that 

clause shall nevertheless be paid to the villagers. 

Art. 2.—Inasmuch as Furukawa Ichibei agrees to pay 

the sums mentioned in the foregoing article, the period 

from the present time until the 3oth day of June, 1895, is 

hereby allowed for the purpose of ascertaining by experi- 

ment the re-ults obtainable by means of new machines for 

collecting mineral dust, and during that period no discus- 

sion shall be raised between parties to this agreement nor 

will any one be at liberty to institute legal, proceedings in 

our Administrative or Judicial Court. % 

Art. 3.—After the zoth June. 1896, if the above mentioned 
machines are found to give satisfactory results, the parties 
to this agreement shall remain on friendly terms. 

Art. 4.—Should the above machines prove unsuccessful, 
fresh negotiations shall be undertaken, in which event the 
damage shall be assessed from 1893. 

‘Art. 5.—Kurukawa Ichibei shall be at liberty to cut down 
trees on the mountains among which the Watarase River 
rises, but he shall taice care not to decrease the water of 
the river thereby, neither shall he fail to plant young trees 
in the place of those felled. 

Art. 6.—Should tbe Mine be sold or given away, the ex- 
istence of the present agreement shall be made known to 
the purchaser cipient, and he shall be pledged to ob- 
serve its stipulations. And in the event of the name of the 
proprietory being changed by Furukawa Ichibei, this agree- 
ment shall be equally binding. 

Art. 7.—The district concerned in the present agreement 
is fixed by the annexed plans and by a minute memoran- 
dum appended hegeto. 

(Dated) 24th August, 1892. 

Signed by the parties to the Agreement. 
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PRESERVATION OF OLD RELICS. 
Mr. Aoyama Yricaku, who was recently despat- 
ched to Kiushu to conduct investigations asto the 
old relics in the temples and shrines there, is 
reported to have tendered advice of a character 
such as might have been anticipated. He says 
that the art treasures of the country have been 
gradually exported abroad, or lost through care- 
lessness. In 1888 a Treasure Investigation 
Bureau was established in the Imperial House- 
hold to preserve them, but previously to that 
time the priests had regarded the treasures in 
each temple or shrine as their own private pro- 
perty, and had freely pawned, mortgaged, or 
even sold them. Since the establishment of the 
above Bureau, however, the art treasures in Kyo- 
to, Nara, Kamakura, etc., have been examined, 
and their shapes, sizes, materials, makers, dates, 
etc., carefully recorded in the book of the Bureau, 
so that even if any of them be 1 ee itcan 
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easily be traced. For example, some years ago 
an image of Buddha suddenly disappeared from 
its place, but owing to the accurate details en- 
tered in the official record, it was easily re- 
covered by the police. Mr. Aoyama does not 
hesitate to assert, that among articles worthy to 
be valued as national treasures there are some 
which were made during the past thirty years, 
while, on the other hand, many antique objects, 
though originally preserved at the temples as 
valuable, have no real title to a place in the offi- 
cial records, He instances paintings of Sesshu 
or Motonobu, which, though undoubtedly genu- 
ine, are too badly executed to possess any 
value, and, despite the great names of their 
painters, do not bear comparison with many 
pictures by Togan, Mitsuoki, Yeitoku, or Tanyu. 
The same is true of glyptic works. Teicho and 
Unkei were certainly Japan’s greatest sculptors, 
but sometimes the figures of Buddha carved by 
them are far inferior to the works of Tankei or 
Zenkei. We are glad to find that this discrimi- 
nation is made by a responsible authority. The 
great majority of Japanese connoisseurs deem 
it high treason to breathe a word against any 
picture from the brush of Sesshu or Motonobu, 
and are, on the whole, slaves to the singular 
creed that established antiquity constitutes ex- 
cellence. Mr. Aoyama gives a list showing the 
nature of the objects which, in his opinion, ought 
to be recorded in the official catalogue and the 
order to be observed in entering them :— 
(1). Ancient documents, 
. Paintings. 
Carvings. 
. Works of Art other than the above. 
. Buildings. 
* Ancient antographs. 
He explains the objects that fall under above 
categories as follows :— 
(0).—Any document relating to the history of the country 
or to that of foreien countries belongs to the first catecory. 
(2).— Paintings by Kose, Kasuga, the Tosa schoul, Ses- 
shu, the Kano school, Sumiy. shi, Korin, Tani, ‘lishikawa, 
Utakawa, Maruyama, the Shijo school, and so forth, should 


be included in the second category, provided that their exe- 
cution justifies such a sjistinction. 

().—-Carvings of Buddha, alcove ornaments, netswke, and 
other works shaped with ‘the knife belong’ to the third 
category. i 

(4).—Lacquered writing boxes, medicine cases, incense 
tiays, objects of carved red or black lacquer, incense 
caskets, porcelain wine-jars, plates, dishes, cups, cha: coal 
holders, iron water-kettles, ‘swords, daggers, saddles, bro 
cades, etc., constitute the works of art referred to in the 
fonith category. 

(5).—Temple or palace buildings. 

.—Ancient autographs do not owe their value to the 
nature of the composition, but to the quality of tle caligra- 

Thus copies of the Hotke Scripture or of the Kanon 
ture, written by Kobo Daishi, Sugawara Michizane or 

‘Tofu are esteemed chiefly on account of the beauty 
of their writing and not because of ther language or the 
doctrine they inculcate. 





















THE JUVENILE RADICAL PARTY. 
Stitt another political association makes its 
appearance under the name of the Seinen Fiyu- 
fo (Juvenile Radical Party). It is probably 
largely composed of sosh#, if we take its grand- 
iloquent programme as an index of its character, 
The vernacular press attribute the organisation 
of the party to Mr. Takata Yataro, member 
for Ibaraki Prefecture, who has succeeded in 
obtaining forty adherents, and establishing a 
central office in Kanda. There is nothing 
startlingly novel in its statement of motives and 
policy, and we are glad to observe one touch of 
modesty in it—a virtue strangely unfamiliar to 
such documents. Our object, it says, is to 
educate the young and rising politicians of the 
empire so that they may become thoroughly 
qualified to succeed the present radical leaders 
when the time comes. Is this an iudication of 
better things? Hitherto, we thought every 
youthful radical looked upon himself as a born 
Statesman. 








AN ENGLISHMAN ON THE JAPANESE STAGE, 
Tux late performances by members of the 
story-telling guild at the Harukiza Theatre in 
Hongo deserve placing on record if only for 
the appearance of, probably, the first foreigner 
on the Japanese boards. Mr. Black, a son of 
the author of “Young Japan,” and already 
favourably known as one of the Aanashita, 
or story-tellers of Tokyo, made his début a 
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few days ago, as Bansuitn Choded, in a scene 
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Yedo,” familiar to all readers of Mitford's ad- 
mirable little volume, The unique spectacle of 
an Englishman essaying such a rd/e drew large 
audiences, who showed their feelings in ways 
thoroughly characteristic of the people. Black: 
had evidently made a study of Danjuro in the 
part, and every successful imitation of that 
popular actor evoked a spontaneous burst of 
applause ; on the other hand, any marked lapse 
from the stereotyped rendering caused the house 
to shake from end to end with irrepressible 
mirth, And it may well be imagined such inst- 
ances were neither few nor far between, Ama+ 
teurs may evidently take any liberties they please 
on the Japanese stage ; they do not pose as the 
real article, and hence what would only b: 
tolerated as burlesque in the West is here ac- 
cepted simply for what it achieves, Hakuen, 
the noted Aanashika, a stout-built man appar- 
ently on the wrong side of fifty, as the maiden 
Faegaki Hime in the drama of “ Nijushiko” 
was a ridiculous spectacle, but after the first 
shock of surprise, the audience listened to him 
with sympathetic attention, Black's acting, 
however, was far removed from any suspicion 
of caricature; it was a clever and conscientious 
rendering of a difficult part and has been 
deservedly praised by the Japanese press and 
play-going public. 














THE SPECIE BANK. 

Tue general meeting of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, says the Tokyo News Agency, is fixed 
for the roth of next month. The profits of the 
Bank during the first six-monthly period of this 
year have been large, and, in view of this fact, 
the shareholders, naturally desirous not only to 
obtain a good return on their money but also to 
see theBank’s scrip quoted at a high price in the 
market, are anxious that a dividend of sixteen 
per cent. should be declared, as in former 
years, The Directors, however, are in favour of 
a fourteen per cent. dividend only, as they con- 
sider it the duty of every bank in such times as 
the present to add as much as possible to ils re- 
serve fund. This difference of opinion has not 
yet been settled, but according to the source 
from which we quote, a compromise is likely to 
be effected, by the dividend being fixed at 15 
per cent. 


FUSI. 
Owine to the facilities afforded by the railway, 
the ascent of the redoubtable monntain has be- 
come quite a commonplace incident; indeed, 
we-hear of an enthusiast from Tokyo who 
makes the trip once a week, and this, too, with- 
out being obliged to dine outside his own doors. 
It is accomplished in this way. Taking the 
9-50 p.m. train from Shimbashi, he arrives at 
Gotemba at 1.24 a. snatching a little sleep 
by the way. An hour or so is required at 
Gotemba in making arrangements for horses 
and guide, and the summit is reached by 10 
a.m., just twelve hours from Tokyo. It will 
thus be seen how easily Gotemba can be re- 
gained in time for the 5.54 p.m. train which 
arrives in Tokyo at 9.45 p.m.—a rather late hour 
for dinner, itis true, but that isa minor con- 
sideration. 








THE PORTUGUESE AND EXTRATERRITORIAL 
JURISDICTION, 
Ture alleged recent arrival of intelligence on the 
above subject is commented on by several of 
the leading Tokyo dailies. It is stated that no 
sooner was the news of the abolition of Portu- 
guese extraterritorial jurisdiction communicated 
to the Portuguese Government by Mr. Nomura, 
the Japanese Minister in Paris, than steps were 
taken by Portugal to place its subjects in this 
country under the protection of France. Asa 
condition of accepting this responsibility France 
is reported to have demanded that Macao should 
be sold to her at a nominal price. The Japan- 
ese Foreign Office is said to have been informed 
that the French Chargé d’Affaires will, in the 
absence of the Minister, take charge of Portu- 
guese interests in this country. Our con- 
temporaries are by no means certain that 
the new departure is intended to indicate 
that Portugal expects to recover extraterritorial 
HEiRCiCtIPAy + Fo such a proposition the Japa- 
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nese Foreign Office would certainly object. 
There is no way open to Portuguese subjects of 
escaping Japanese jurisdiction other than a 
change of ‘nationality, and according to French 
law a foreigner has to reside on French territory 
for three years before becoming naturalised. 
With this ‘condition, of course, Portuguese in 
Japan could not comply. Hence, supposing 
that the above version of the intelligence re- 
ceived by the Japanese Foreign Office is cor- 
rect, it is not to be inferred, say the Tokyo jour- 
nals, that the situation of Portuguese residents 
in Japan vis-a-vis Japanese jurisdiction will be 
materially altered thereby. That part of the 
above account which refers to the cession of 
Macao to France by Portugal is unlikely to be 
true, as the latter power, if report be correct, has 
promised to restore the place to China should 
she decide to relinquish it. 

SUSPENSION OF A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE. 
Ir will be remembered by our readers that last 
year a great deal of sensation was caused by 
the discovery that a man called Tsujimura Ku- 
rata, who had been acting as a judge in a dis- 
trict court, was a fugitive from justice. Tsuji- 
mura’s life has been written, and a Nagasaki 
theatrical manager, perceiving that the story 
was calculated to prove attractive if represented 
on the stage, applied for permission to intro- 
duce the play at the Maizuru-ya. Permission 
was granted and the necessary costumes were 
prepared at considerable expense. After the 
performance had been advertised and just when 
the Nagasaki theatre-goers were on the tiptoe 
of expectation, an order was issued by the 
police forbidding the entertainment, on the 
ground that it was not desirable that the acts of 
a man who had occupied a seat on the bench 
should be held up to ridicule. The manager 
conferred with the police, and, by consenting 
to withdraw certain parts of the play, obtained 
their consent to his placing the remainder on 
the stage. On the appointed day, the theatre 
was crowded. The acting, however, had not 
proceeded far before orders to close the per- 
formance were given and the actors were taken 
into custody. This is the first instance, says 
the Hochi Shimbun, that a stage play has been 
interrupted by the interference of the police. 
We (Fapan Mail) fail to understand why the 
police acted in such ahesitating manner. That 
the moral effect of the play which it was pro- 
posed to put on the stage must be bad would, 
we should say, be admitted by all thoughtful 
persons. In the eyes of most of the attendants 
at the theatre, Tsujimura would have figured 
as a hero; while on the minds of many, his 
clever methods of evading justice could have 
anything but a salutary influence. 


DR. SCUDDER'S SUICIDE. 
Tux New York Sun gives the following account 
of the suicide of Dr. Scudder :— 


‘Two menstepped off from the 9 o’clock morning train 
from here Northport yesterday July 19thy One leaned 
on the other’s arm. Both looked worried, and one had 
a strange look in his eyes. They were Edward M, 
Scudder, a New York lawyer, and his brother, Dr. 
Charles D. Scudder, the weil-known New York physi 
cian, whose wife iss daughter of ex-Senator William 
M. Evarts. A carriage was waiting for the men at the 
railroad station, ‘They got into it and were driven to 
the Scudder summer home, sbout two miles away. 
Many persons greeted them during the drive, for every 
one in this part of Long Island knows the Scudsers. 
‘They have made Northport their hume for many years. 

“Dr. Scudder is looking bad,” commented a neigh- 
bour. “ The poor fellow looks as if his mind is giving 
ea 

News had got here that Dr. Scudder was in poor 
health, and the sympathy of the community had been 
aroused, Every summer he has been a familiar figure 
here. Yesterday afternoon he was seen walking about, 
driving, and boating, either his brother Edward or 
his other brother, the Rev. Henry. I, Scudder, being 
with him. ‘The Summer sojourners and the residents 
noticed that he seemed to de depressed. They felt 
sorry for him and his family. 

Every one in the place was shocked this morning to 
hear that Dr, Scudder had killed himself, ‘Lhe news 
spread rapidly. Last nizht, after half a day’s outing, 
Dr. Scudder and his brother Edward went to the house 
for dinner. ‘Their mother, Mrs. Emma Scudder, and 
his wife, were there and ali had dinner together. Dr 
Scudder seemed to be in good spirits, During dinner 
he chatted and joked, His reletives were delighted | m 
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over the change in his demeanor, for he had been in 
depressed spirits during the day. 

After dinner the family spent a few hours on the 
It was noticed then that Dr. Scu:iéer was becom. 
choly again, and it was arranged that the Rev 
1. Henry Scudder should spend the rest of the night 
with him, About 10 o’clock Dr. Scudder and the Rev. 
Henry I’. Scudder went toa room in the upper part 
of the house, Dr, Scudder would not go to bed, He 
paced the floor and acted as if he were alone in the 
room. He paid no attention to his brother. Fre 
quently he clasped his hands to his head and muttered : 
“| My head’s going. is killing me.” 

Shortly after 2 o'clock this morning he lay down on 
the bed. He took off only a part of his clothing. but 
he went to sleep. His brother sat by the bedside. 
He watched the Doctor closely, for he was afraid that 
he might do himself harm. Several times Dr. Scud 
der stirred as if he intended to get out of bed. At 
first his brother was inclined to assist him, but when 
he saw that the motion was the result of disturbed 
sleep, he kent quite so as not to arouse him. At 5 
o'clock Dr. Scudder stirred and moaned Then he 
jumped from the bed. His brother put his arms 
around him, but Dr. Scudder, with an unexpected 
display of strength, threw him aside. ‘Then the half. 
clad man darted to the room door, threw it open, and 
dashed down stairs, three steps at atime, His brother 
was close behind him, but was not so quick as the 
fleeing maniac. 

Dr. Scudder ran into the kitchen, seized a big carv- 
ing knife, and dashed out through a back door on the 
beautiful grounds surrounding house. By this time 
his brother had aroused the other members of the 
family, and they hurried out of their rooms. ‘The 
Rev. Henry T, Scudder lost sight of the brother who 
had awakened him for a few moments, and when he 
and the other members of the family and the servants 
rushed to where he stood they did not a once compre- 
nend what had happened. just as he started to tell 
them he caught sight of his maniac brother about 
goo yards away in a clump of trees. He ran to the 
Spot, while the others remained at the door. 

As he did so Dr, Scudder made his way further into 
the grounds. Finally he sat down, twined his legs 
around a tree, placed the point of the blade of the big 
knife against’ his breast with the handle against the 
tree, and putting his arms around the tree he drew 
himself toward it, ‘The knife was thus forced into his 
breast, When his brother reached him he had re- 
leased his hold, and was lying back dead at the fuot of 
thetree, The knife had pierced his heart. 

His mother and the others were not allowed to look 
at his body. Fortunately the trees had shut the dread- 
ful scene from them. 

Dr. Scudder’s remains were brought into the house, 
Later in the day Coroner Rodman viewed the body. 
Dr. Scudier's wife was in Windsor, Vt. A teleg: 
was sent to her. It did not say that he had killed him. 
self. She sent word she would sturt from Windsor at 
once. A reporter of the Sun called at the Scudder 
home this afternoon and saw the madman’s brother. 
Willard Scudder, he said, had worked very hard all 
the winter, In June he resolved to take a long vaca~ 
tion, ‘Ten days ago, while he was resting in Windsor 
at the summer home of his father-in-law, he began to 
be troubled with melancholia, ‘Then he deciied that 
it would be best to come down to the old family place 
here. He did not show pronounced signs of his 
trouble until the night before he killed himself. 

The arrangements for the funeral have not been 
completed yet, It was been decided, however, that 
the interment shall take place in Windsor. 

ExSenator Evarts is in Windsor, where his daugh 
ter, the wife of Dr. Seudder, is staying with her child, 
a seven-year-old girl. Mr. Allen W. Evarts, the son 
of the Ex-Senator, was at the office of Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman yesterday afternoon. He said that the first 
news of Dr. Scudder’s death came to his uncle, Hew 
lett Scudder, early yesterday morning. Mr. Scudder 
and Charles C, Beaman left for Northport at once, 
and Mr. Sherman Evarts went to Windsor. Mr. 
Allen Evarts said that, as far as knew, Dr. Scudder’s 
health had been good recently, and he had not heard 
of any mental derangement. 

Dr. Scudder was born in 1855. He comes of an old 
Long Island family. His father, Henry ‘I, Scudder, 
was born in Northport, which was his son’s country 
home, Henry T. Scudder served a term in Congress and 
for many years and the law partner of James C, Carter. 
His son graduated from Trinity College in 1875, and 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons three 
years later. He has been in active practice in New 
York since, Nine years ago he married Miss Louisa 
Evarts, the daughter of Ex-Senator Evarts. He lived 
at East Thirty-third street. He was a member of the 
University Club, Dr. Scudder’s father died about six 
years ago. [fis mothers’ home is at 21, East Twenty- 
Second street, but she has been at Northport for the 
summer. 
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THE “CHOYA SHIMBUN” ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
Tue Choya Shimbun discusses Japan’s foreign 
policy in a leading article. The public, it says, 
always declare that the empire's foreign policy 
is unsettled, but what they really mean is that 
the problem of treaty revision is not yet solved, 
In that sense however, the policy of the Govern- 


became, Minister for Foreign Affairs. The one 
object has been a treaty of equality. On the 
other hand, the opinion of the majority of the 
people is also settled. They, too, desire a 
treaty of equality. It is true that a certain 
small section of conservatives are opposed to 
mixed residence, but they count for little, if 
anything. Even the members of the Kaithin-to 
who approved every provision of Count Okuma’s 
unequal treaty have now changed their minds 
and are in favour of equality. Thus the only 
difference that will be observable between Vis- 
count Aoki, Viscount Enomoto, and Mr. Mutsu 
is one of method: their fashions of negotiation 
may be diverse. But that is a matter which 
ought to be left to the judgment of the Mini- 
ster himself, especially when, as in the case of 
the present Minister, Mr. Mutsn, he is known 
to be one of the shrewdest and most competent 
statesmen in the empire. Meanwhile, the 
nation has been so auxious to conclude treaty 
revision that it forgets the existence of other 
important matters which also belong to the 
category of foreign policy. For example the 
Korean question, which is growing more and 
more critical daily, or the problem of emigration. 
These must be attended to without a moment's 
delay, for their importance is scarcely less than 
that of treaty revision. The Choya frankly ex- 
presses its opinion that unless these vital pro- 
blems are duly remembered and solved in good 
season, indifference and neglect may involve 
something like national disaster. 


THE OSAKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
On the 23rd ultimo the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce held its general meeting, and the 
accounts for the previous year having been 
passed, questions submitted by the Government 
relating to the 50 sex silver-coin were discussed, 
and the following resolutions were adopted :: 

The 50 sen silver-coin is necessary. 

Reason—If the 50 sen silver-coin be called in, and the 
20 and 10 sen coins alone remain in circulation, consider- 
able inconvenience will be entailed. 

(:.) The quantity of 50 sem silver-coins already issued is 
sufficient. 

2.) When the 50 sev notes are all redeemed, the amount 
of 50 sen silver-coins required in the market will be about 
4,000,000 yen, 

Reason—As the silver-coin is not so convenient for carry- 
ing as the paper-note, when the la'ter is redeemed pewple 

carry fewer fifty.ser tokens. On the other hand. there 
be a tendency t» hoard the cuins, and probably the 
amount hoarded will be about the same as the amount of 
notes redeemed. Thus four million yen worth should 
suffice, At present the 50 sen silver-coins in cisculation 
aggegate about 3,514,000 yen and the 50 sev notes about 
1,958,000 yer the sum of the two being about s} million 
jyen.” The hypothesis of this ‘hamier is that a reluction 
of 1,500,000 yen will be possible when the notes are with- 
drawn, the difference being made up by 10 and 20 sen 

















ting 50 sen silver-coin is too large and too 
\conventent from both of these points of view. 





Itis 
(4) The Chamber considers that the cuin. should be re- 
cast of go» fineness ; and thatits design should be changed, 


heavy. 


so as to prevent counterfeiting. Ihe 1 sen copper-coin 
can easily be plated to reprevent a 50.sen silvercoin, the 
izes of the two being virtually the same. 
(5.) The existing 50 sen silver-coin should be called in 
at once when the new ccin is struck. 

Reason—It would be exceedingly inconvenient to have 
two coins of different appearance and different intrinsic 
value circulating as token money of the same denomination. 





TRANSVAAL AND THE POSTAL UNION. 
Tue following notification has*been issued by 
the Department of Communications :— 

The Transvaal, a Republicans State in South 
Africa, joined the International Postal Union on 
July rst, 1892. 

Postal matter despatched from this country to 
the Transvaal will be charged in accordance with 
the rates determined by the Postal Union Regu- 
lations, 

(Signed) Kuropa Kryotaxa, Count, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
(Dated) 26th August, 1892. 


A LEPER HOSPITAL IN PEKING. 
We find in the Hochi Shimbun a statement to 
the effect that a certain Chinese gentleman, by 
name Lo Kui-f'wan, having been treated for 
leprosy by Dr. Arai Saku of the Skusaz Hospital 
in the Komagome suburb of Tokyo, and having 
derived great benefit from the treatment, has 
given asum of ten thousand dollars towards 
establishing a Leper Hospital in Peking, and 
further proposes to subscribe twenty thousand 
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Hospital. This is indeed generosity. But surely 
if we may look for a glow of generous liberality 
anywhere, it should be in the bosom of a man 
who has been cured of such a terrible disease as 
leprosy, and Mr. Lo is said to have been com- 
pletely cured by Dr. Arai’s treatment. 


PRISON INSPECTION. 
Count IxovyE would seem to be setting about 
the duties connected with his office with much 
vigour. On Saturday forenoon he made an in- 
spection of the Metropolitan Police Bureau and 
various prisons, and discussed with Mr. Sonoda, 
the Superintendent, the future policy of the De- 
partment. After lunch, he visited the fire-proof 
godowns, the Fire Brigade Department, the 
Kajibashi, Koishikawa, and Ichigaya Prisons, 
No Minister of State has ever inspected the 
prisons before, and the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
which reports Count Inouye’s proceedings, re- 
marks that the prisoners were no doubt delighted 
to find the new Minister come in person to see 
the wretched condition of their cells. 








COPPER AND IRON MINES IN NAGASAKI 
PREFECTURE. 
Tux Nippon reports that Mr. Ide Udoki has 
discovered valuable deposits of copper and iron 
in the Kawara Section and at several other places 
in Nishisonoki District, Nagasaki Prefecture. 
The area of the copper mine is stated to be 
278,400 fsubo, and the aggregate area of the 
various iron mines 1,246,948 ¢swbo. ft is to 
be hoped that this story will not prove baseless, 
as has hitherto been the case with the reput- 
ed discoveries of iron deposits in Japan. An 
iron mine in Nagasaki Prefecture in the very 
midst of the coal fields, would be invaluable to 


Japan. 





ANTHRAX AMONG HORSES. 
Aw extremely contagious disease known as an- 
thrax which has for some time been carrying off 
three or four horses a day has broken out in the 
southern Sayetama district. The complaint is 
known in different parts of the world and invari- 
ably is found very difficult to suppress. We re- 
member that in 1886 the cows and sheep of the 
same district were a:tacked by this disease. On 
that occasion Dr. Janson got rid of the complaint 
by means of inoculation. The lymph used at 
that time by Dr. Janson is now being applied 
tothe horses of the infected district and there 
is every reason to think that it will prove suc- 
cessful. Several veterinary surgeons have gone 
down to the seat of the disease, and are taking 
precautions against its further spread. 


AN ELABORATE HISTORY OF YOKOHAMA, 
Tue fullest history of this port that has ever 
appeared in Japanese has just been published 
Mr. Ota Hisayoshi is the author. We have 
not yet seen the book, but judging from the 
praise bestowed on it by the Fiji Shimpo, we 
should say that it will prove a valuable work 
of reference to foreign and native writers 
alike. Mr. Ota was for many years connected 
with the Yokohama district offices, and, we 
understand, has had various official documents 
placed at his disposal while compiling the 
work. The Japanese title of the book is Voko- 
hama no Venkakushi. It embraces the period 
from 1859-1890. The Fi? remarks that, thongh 
professedly only a history of Yokohama, the 
book gives a minute account of Japan's foreign 
relations during the thirty years under review. 





PROFESSOR &. S. MORSE. 
Tue Wation says that Professor Morse’s essay 
“On the Older Forms of Terra-cotta Roofing- 
tiles,” originally communicated to the Essex In- 
stitute, Salem, Mass., and afterwards printed 
serially in the American Architect, has been 1e- 
printed in the Bulletin of the Essex Institute and 
also separately. It is a study of great interest 
and practical and artistic value, and among the 
many illustrations are some drawn from the 
author's favourite Japan. 


A JAPANESE BAZAAR IN SHANGHAI. 
Mr. Arao Set, who established a commercial 
School for Japanese in Shanghai, now proposes 
to open a Japanese Bazaar in that settlement, 
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For that purpose he has returned to Tokyo, 
and consulted with various persons who have 
an interest in China. All the necessary pre- 
paratioys are said to be completed, and it is ex- 
pected that Mr, Arai will soon start for Shang- 
hai, purchasing in Osaka and Kyoto en route 
various objects of art to stock the Bazaar. 


STATISTICS OF DISEASE IN 1891. 
Statistics relating to contagious diseases pre- 
valent in Japan during 1891 are published as 
follows :— 















Cases. Deaths, 
11,142 77,60 
43.997 99.14 
Dysentery 40,358 
Diphtheria . 3.429 
Kruptive Typhus.. 1,194. 
Smallpox 3,608, 
18,9698 








A DENTIST DECORATED. 
We read in the $47 Shimpo that Mr. Ogawa, a 
dentist residing in Ogawa-machi, in the Kanda 
district of Tokyo, has received a decoration from 
the Emperor of Russia, in which country he re- 
sided for several years, studying the practice of 
his profession. Mr. Ogawa probably enjoys the 
distinction of being the only decorated dentist 
in Japan, 





ALTERATION OF TRAINS, 
A notirrcatron has been issued by the Railway 
Department suspending the train which hitherto 
left Yokohama at 6.5 a.m. for Kozu. A train 
connecting with the g.a.m, train from Shimbashi, 
will henceforth leave Yokohama at 10 a.m. and 
arrive at Kozu at 11.45 a.m; and an up train 
leaving Kozu at noon will arrive at Yokohama 
at 1.45 p.m. 


ARREST OF A “SOSHI” LEADER. 


Sueno Micuicutka, a well-known soshi leader, 
was arrested on the 30th ultimo on suspicion 
of being concerned in sending the dynamite 
bombs to Mr. Kono and Count Okuma some 
weeks ago. The police are now on the track 
of his accomplices. 


MR. T. B. CLARKE-THORNHILL, 
Mr. T. B. Crarke-THornuitr, formerly second 
Secretary of the British Legation in Tokyo, has 
been appointed the official delegate and repre- 
sentative of the Japan Society of London to the 
Oriental Congress which is to be held in Lisbon 
next month, 








OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Takasaki Curkaaxt, Secretary of the Osaka 
Kencho, has been appointed Vice-Director of 
the Bureau for Police Affairs, and Mr. Oura 
Kanetake, again takes up his former office as 
Secretary of the Osaka Kencho, 


POSTAL FACILITIES. 
Tre Post Office authorities will make up a mail 
for despatch by the Northern Pacific steamer 
Victoria, sailing on the 6th September, and we 
understand that this is likely to become a per- 
manent arrangement. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

~ 2 

It is an interesting study to observe the vary- 
ing moods of the Opposition press in regard to 
the existing Ministry. When it was first known 
that the Camera statesmen had consented to 
take over the Administration, the organs of the 
Fiyu-to and the Katshin-to hastened to express 
their unfeigned pleasure and satisfaction “at 
the formation of a Cabinet which will pursue a 
constituiional and liberal line of policy.” They 
were even betrayed by their sudden transport 
of joy into avowing that they would henceforth 
give up that policy of wanton opposition to the 
Government measures, whicl: they had pursued 
during the past few years with such disastrous 
effects, Iu a few days, however, these papers, 
as if suddenly awakened to their senses, began 
to look about and explain in an apologetic 
strain that whatever good things they might 














have said about the new Cabinet were not to be 
taken as an indication of their satisfaction with 
the new rulers of the country, They stated that 
they were only pleased with the new Ministry 
as itseemed to be stronger than its predeces- 
sors, and that their attitude towards it would re- 
main as antagonistic as ever, But in spite of 
their explanations, it was rumoured in well in- 
formed circles that the . Opposition journals, 
especially those belonging to the Radical party, 
were really well disposed towards the Ito Mini. 
stry. This report seemed to be confirmed by 
the manner in which the news of the recent 
changes in the personnel of local Governors was 
received. The Opposition papers again return- 
ed to their amiable mood and expressed great 
joy atthe punishment meted out to the ob- 
noxious Governors who interfered in the elec- 
tions of February last.” This was during the 
preceding week ; and during the one under re- 
view the mood has again changed, and the Op- 
position papers are once more parading their 
courage to fight with the present Ministry. But 
while both the Radical and Progressionist organs 
equally pretend to be dissatisfied with the re- 
luctance of the Government “to follow up ils 
policy of punishing the offensive Governors to 
the utmost extent,” a significant difference is to 
be noted in the tone of the papers of the two 
parties. The Progressionist organs maintain an 
ominous reserve in pointing out Particular 
phases of the Cabinet's measures with which 
they are dissatisfied. Their tone is that of men 
who are waiting for an opportunity to vent their 
pent up passion. The Radical papers are very 
different. They are loud and frank in criticiz- 
ing the apparent unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment to carry out any decisive reforms. The 
reforms which the Radicals require the Govern- 
ment to undertake are the reduction of public 
expenses; the revision of the Publications, 
Newspapers, and Public Meetings Regulations : 
the abolition of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations, and the Admonition Law ; the amend- 
ment of the Law of the Houses, and the 
Law of Elections; the alteration of the Orga- 
nization (Kwanse’) of) the various branches 
of the Administration ; reforms in the Military 
and Naval administrations; and, above all, 
a frank confession and apology for the past 
errors and abuses of the Meiji Government. If 
you do all this, we will pardon you and give you 
what support we can. Such, in brief, is the 
price for which the goodwill of the Radicals is 
to be bought. The way in which these reforms 
are demanded of the Government leads one to 
believe that the Radicals are not without hopes 
of some at least being taken up by those in 
power. At all events there is no reason why we 
should change our oft-repeated opinion that the 
Radicals will be more amenable to reason in the 
next session of the Diet than their allies of 
the Progressionist party. 


* 
ane 


Our view about the probable attitude of the 
Fiyu-to and the Kaishin-fo in the coming session 
of the Diet is shared by many of the metropolitan 
papers, of which the Choya Shi'm5un is one of 
the most conspicuous. Our contemporary ob- 
serves that the Radicals have during the past 
few years made great progress. From the 
destructive and desperate party of former years, 
it has gradually changed into the comparatively 
rational and well-disciplined party of the pre~ 
sentday, Thatit will become more amenable 
to reason in the next session of the Diet is toler- 
ably certain, for, says our comtemporary, its 
leader, Count Itagaki, is doing all in his power 
to restrain the excesses of his inexperienced 
followers. He has been of late telling them that 
they must abandon their negative policy in 
favour of a positive and constructive policy. 
Moreover, the Radicals, according to our con- 
temporary, have done nothing to drive them 
into incorrigible hostility to. the Government, 
Their attitude in the fourth session of the Diet 
is consequently believed to be more or less well 
disposed to the Cabinet. The Progressionists 
have made a retrogressive motion, Formerly 
they laughed at the destracive tendency of the 
Radicals, but they have entirely changed charac- 
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toa policy of violent and unreasoning opposi- 
tion to the Government. Between them and 
their adversaries in power, there are, says the 
Choya, several historical impediments against 
their reconciliation. The gradual approach 
of their allies, the Radicals, is not calcu- 
lated to sooth their already irritated mind. On 
what grounds are the Progressionists going 
to oppose the Government? Their cant about 
want of confidence will no longer serve their 
purpose; for how can they stand up to declare 
want of confidence in the,Cabinet when they 
know very well that they themselves enjoy but 
liule of the confidence of thenation? The Pro- 
gressionists, concludes our contemporary, are 
thus in an extremely awkward position. 


* 
ane 


The Kokkai has been informed of a singular 
circumstance. It has been told that some of 
these Opposition politicians entertain an auda- 
cious scheme of discrediting the Government. 
That scheme is said to consist in applauding 
whatever the Government may undertake and 
thus to lead it to the belief that it has nothing 
to fear from the Opposition, when on a sudden 
they will spring upon it and force it to yield up 
its power. Needless to say that the absurdity 
of such a scheme is ruthlessly criticized by the 
Tokyo papers. Our contemporary, however, 
fears that this may simply be a device with which 
certain politicians hope to screen from public 
condemnation the business to be bought forward 
by those in power. 





* 
ae 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun calls attention to 
the inconsistency of the Opposition journals in 
demanding of the Cablnet the pursuance of 
some extravagant and showy policy. Had they 
not condemned the first Ito Cabinet for the 
pursuance of just such a policy? But that cir- 
cumstance is apparently quite lost sight of by 
the Radical and the Progressionist organs which 
are now loud in their clamour for something 
dazzling and brilliant. How absurd it is to cry 
that the people are getting tired of the new 
Cabinet, when it has been in existence only for 
about twenty days. What is really required, 
continues our contemporary, is that the Cabinet, 
instead of wasting time over glittering manifestoes 
and picturesque reforms, should persevere in 
Going solid and steady work. It hopes that 
those in power will not suffer themselves to be 
carried away by the incessant clamours of the 
Opposition papers. 

i * 
ane 

The Opposition journals continue to regard 
the recent changes in the personnel of local 
Governors in the light of punishment for the 
part which those Governors took in the elections 
of February last. The Nicht Nichi Shimbun 
finds is necessary to explain once more the 
absurdity of this contention. We do not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to reproduce these 
articles. Suffice it to say that while, on the one 
hand, the Wiché Michi regards these changes as 
the results of purely administrative convenience, 
the Opposition journals, on the other, refuse 
to look at the matter in that light, and persist 
in urging upon the Minister of Home Affairs 
the necessity of disgracing several others who 
still remain at their posts to the great disgust 
of the local inhabitants. 

* * * 

It has been customary to call together the 
local Governors in the capital whenever there 
has been a change of Ministry. In pursuance 
of this custom, Count Inouye, it is stated, has 
issued a summons to the Chiji throughout the 
country, The Mainichi Shimbun scizes this 
opportunity of urging the importance of com- 
pleting the changes in the personnel of the local 
authorities before sumnoning them to the eapi- 
tal; for our contemporary, like the rest of 
the Opposition papers, cannot get over the 
illusion that more changes are going to be 
effected to please the Radicals and the Pro- 
gressionists. The Agppon does not evidently 
Jabour under such a delusion, It, however, 
goes very had against the local Governors 
whom it denounces to be indifferent to the in- 
terests of the people under their care, Many of 
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them leave the control of local affairs in the 
hands of their subordinates. As the result of 
this indifference, they are profoundly ignorant 
of the condition of things under their jurisdic- 
tion. In the matters of local legislation’ agri- 
cultural improvement, and so forth, there re- 
mains much to be effected by local Governors. 
They are advised to devote themselves in the 
future more to the promotion of the interests of 
their respective localities. As they are at pre- 
sent, ourcontemporary wonders what good can be 
attained by their periodical visit to the capital. 





* 
ane 

The question of the Budget is beginning to 
attract the attention of the metropolitan journals, 
and a rumour has been circulated to the effect 
that the Budget for the 26th fiscal year would ex- 
ceed that for the current year by about six million 
yen. This report has caused some excitement 
among the Opposition journals, They state 
that, it having been generally supposed that the 
Ito Cabinet would effect a large reduction in 
public expenses, the report in question has been 
a surprise tothem. They tell the Ministry that 
the only chance of its meeting with a friendly 
reception by the Diet consists in presenting a 
Budget in which every item of expenditure will 
have been cut down to the lowest figures. 
There being a surplus of about ten million 
yen, the Ministers of State are said to be 
competing with each other in order to secure 
as much of it as possible for the use of 
their respective Departments. Has the surplus 
been effected by the Diet, ask these papers, 
so as to satisfy the whims of enterprising Mini- 
sters of State? These Ministers state that such 
and such undertakings are of paramount import- 
ance to the country's interest or safety; why 
then did they not take earlier steps to effect re- 
ductions to carry out measures of such import- 
ance? On the contrary, they did all in their 
power to oppose the creation of the very surplus 
which they are now so anxious to employ for 
the carrying out of their pet schemes, “The 
Opposition papers claim that this surplus and 
the annual surplus of about 4 million yea having 
been attained by the efforts of the Popular party, 
these amounts must be employed for reduction 
of the land tax and the re-assessment of the 
taxable value of land. It is obvious from these 
articles, that the fight between the new Cabinet 
and the Opposition, if there is to bea fight, 
will take place over the Budget. 








ore 

The Law of Admonition (9 7% 4p) was re- 
cently put in force upon 16 or 17 sosh# who 
had given much annoyance to some rich mer- 
chants. This law is not popular with the Oppo- 
sition journals, but they are, upon the whole, 
satisfied with the manner in which it has been 
enforced on the present occasion. When the 
order was first carried out in February last, the 
Opposition journals were loud in condemnation 
of the impartiality of the authorities, for it so hap- 
pened that the soshs of the Popular party were 
the principal sufferers by the measure. On the 
present occasion, no such charge of impartiality 
is preferred against the Government. The Mai- 
nicht Shimbun, while refraining from adversely 
criticizing the measure in itself, is yet disposed 
to doubt its efficiency, for the real leaders of 
these obnoxious youths always escape unpunish- 
ed. So long as there are men who sup- 
port the soshi with funds, the evil can never 
be eradicated by simply putting in force the 
Admonition Law upon the comparatively in- 
signficant and irresponsible members of the 
fraternity. Until a month or two ago, says our 
contemporary, there were several members of 
the Cabinet who had intimate relations with 
some of these sosh?. The Afatnichi hints that 
even now there are one or two Ministers against 


whom similar charges may justly be brought.) 


Vou must, concludes our contemporary, strike 
at the root if you wish to do away with the evil 
in an effective manner, 

* 


ats 
The Choya Shimbun has two very interesting 
articles on the importance of directing the ener- 








es of the nation to some foreign enterprise. 
Our contemporary, like the 7yé Shinpo and 
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several others, is convinced that the only escape 
from the fruitless struggles over domestic affairs 
is to turn the energies of the people abroad. 
There are signs, says the Choya, that the nation 
is impatient to try its fortune in some foreign 
adventure. This tendency grows stronger and 
stronger, and those who have the reins of Go- 
vernment are advised to ride on the tide and 
carry out some daring and aggressive foreign 
policy. Treaty Revision may for some time 
serve to unite the people; but this cannot be 
a permanent question. Our contemporary 
does not define the policy which is to be pur- 
sued ; but it seems to advocate colonization on 
a grand scale. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
a ee 

It speaks well for the independence and zeal 
of the native workers that the summer issues of 
the Christian religious journals continue to pre- 
sent attractive tables of contents notwithstanding 
the absence at mountain summer-resorts of the 
great majority of the foreign missionaries. 
There is a marked absence of the controversy 
which distinguished the religious press about 
this time last year, and no particularly import- 
ant issues are being mooted. The summer- 
schools of both leading cults are absorbing the 
chief attention ot all workers, and the inter- 
change of thought which there occurs is one of 
the most important influences on the policy of 
the coming year. Japanese action is always the 
resultant of individual forces ; and the occasions 
when all can meet and quietly test in personal 
intercourse the general trend of opinion are 
those which determine the future course of the 
whole body. The only writing that can be con- 
sidered as having anything of a momentous 
character is the remarkable utterance (perhaps 
the most remarkable since Mr. Fukuzawa’s ad- 
vocacy of official Christianity) of Mr. Nakanishi 
Goro, entitled “A Comparison between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity.” Mr. Nakanishi, it 
will be remembered, is one of the most promi- 
nent of the New Buddhists, and the author of 
“The New Buddhism,” some time ago sum- 
marized in our columns. What will come of 
this declaration we do not know. If all could 
believe as he does, the religious millenium 
would indeed be at hand. But nobody need 
expect that he is preparing to cross over to the 
Christian camp ; he is too independent for that. 
Nor can we hope that his views are shared by 
any considerable number of the Buddhist clergy ; 
there is about them, as in all religions, too 
great a weight of history and tradition and 
cherished association to permit as free a pearch 
far universal truth as Mr. Nakanishi has found 
himself able to undertake. 





* 
a7 

In the Kirtstukyo Shimbun (Congrega- 
tionalist) there is an interchange of letters 
between a Mr. Taketomi, who criticizes a pas- 
sage in Mr. Yokoi’s recent article on “ The 
Religion of this Life,” and Mr. Yokoi, who 
replies. The critic asks for an explanation of 
passage in which Mr. Yokoi said that when 
Christ, at the beginning of his ministry, came 
into Galilee, he preached of a future worldly 
bliss, founding his hopes on this world’s future 
alone ; but when his opponents became powerful 
and danger threatened and he saw that a worldly 
kingdom was impossible, he placed his hope on 
another world ; he was to come again with angels 
and establish his kingdom. Now the critic is 
unwilling to regard Christ is a defeated coward, 
who abandoned his faith when its realization 
became impossible ; and he asks if this was Mr. 
Yokoi’s meaning. The latter skilfully avoids 
the trap. He begins by positing the axiom that 
man’s being is constantly developing ; no person 
can always remain the same; night and day he 
changes. Some progress by listening to tea- 
chers; others by the study of great writers; still 
others by mastering matures varied lessons 
through their own intintive genuis, The first 
are of the lowest order; the last of the highest ; 
and to the last belongs Christ. He was con- 
stantly, as be tells, us, learning from his Hea- 
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venly Father. Itis thus that we see him progres- 
sing from lower to higher truths. We must 
not make the mistake of ignoring his humanity 
and thinking only of his divinity, there was un- 
doutedly some change of opinion on his part as 
to the nature of the future kingdom of happi- 
ness, and no doubt the change came after he 
realized that he must die without the visible re- 
alization of his hopes. But Mr. Taketomis hard 
epithets have no application to this change of 
opinion. 


. 
ane 

The Rikugo Zasshi (Congregationalist) pre- 
sents us with the following dish of culture spiced 
with religion; “Yokoi Shonan” (the father of 
the present preacher) ; “ Reforms in Pronounc- 
ing Chinese Characters,” by Professor Oshima ; 
The Cultivation of Eloquence,” by Mr. Miya- 
gawa; together with Dr. Ladd’s Tokyo lectures 
on “ Religious Philosophy,” and Professor Ely’s 
“ German Universities from the American stand- 
point.” We find a review of Mr, Kanamori’s 
recent translation of Dr. Pfleiderer’s “‘ Philoso- 
phy of Religion,” published under the title 
“Liberal Theology.” The religious world is 
congratulated on having such a valuable work 
brought to their knowledge in Japanese ; and 
Mr. Kanamori’s skill in rendering difficult terms 
is especially praised. But the reviewer deplores 
the omission of three leading chapters on “ The 
Origin of Religion,” “The Idea of God,” and 
“The Development of the Religious Idea.” In 
the reviewer's mind, it seems, the times demand 
Fabian caution rather than Paulensian zeal, for 
he declines to express any opinion (even under 
the shield of anonymity) as to the correctness 
or incorrectness of Pfleiderer’s views. We 
wonder whether the rest of Japan's religious 
thinkers will observe the same policy. 








t*e 

The Fukuin Shimpo (Presbyterian) writes 
about “Fatalism in Christian Work.” The 
warning is against losing heart because Chris- 
tianity does not grow as fast as was expected, 
and then declaring that after all it is fate and 
cannot be helpad. It is not fate ; it is the fault 
of the Christian workers. If there were more 
zeal, there would be greater resulis. The same 
journal publishes some views upon the pian to 
be followed at the great Christian Conference 
to be held next year. The best time is on all 
hands regarded as summer. The place, it is 
admitted, should be a central one; but some 
resort having natural attractions of scenery, etc. 
(Hakone, for instance) is recommended in pre- 
ference to Osaka. 

* a! * 

The Fiyu Kiristukyo Shimbun (Universalist), 
using the title “ Orthodox Bigotry,” declares it 
narrow and ungenerous that the Liberal Chri- 
stians are not to be invited to this Conference, 
and that a similar course has been followed by 
the managers of the Christian Summer School 
at Hakone. It would seem that they are afraid 
to let their hearers listen to the words of the 
Liberal missionaries, and hence have gone back 
to the Catholic methods of the Middle Ages of 
refusing to listen to non-orthodox argument. It 
is difficult to believe that the Japanese people 
themselves are inclined to such methods. Cer- 
tain orthodox journals call themselves liberal ; 
but where is their orthodoxy, if they refuse to 
associate with good Christians? In the SAruré 
(German) Mr. Maruyama concludes his article 
on “ The Progress of Christianity.” He analyzes 
the idea of “ faith,’ as commonly accepted 
by Christians, and finds it to have for its 
object chiefly a number of traditions or doc- 
trines stated as facts. These have really 
been the growth of centuries, aud it takes 
considerable acquaintance with literature even 
to understand many of them, They are really 
outside of the true Christianity, and a sort of 
palace in the air, What is real Christianity ? 
Not old traditions, not systematic theology ; bat 
a very simple thing, religious morality. The 
Catholics cry, ‘The Church will give you hap- 
piness and peace.” Protestants cry, “The Bible 
and our Creeds will give your happiness and 
peace.” But the true source of the blessing 
they seek is nothing more nor less than Christ 
himself. Some people are given to talking of 
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Christianity as a time-worn edifice tottering to 
its fall. But they confound Christianity with 
the framework of Catholic and Protestant the- 
ology built around it. While reverence for God 
and love for man are to be found, Christianity 
is still living and growing. In the Shuéyo 
(Unitarian) we find, among others articles on 
“The Province of Religion,” and “ Woman's 
Education,” with Dr, Ladd’s lecture on Liberal 
Theology. 





* 
a" % 

In the Buklyo (Tendai sect; but also under 
Zen influence) is given a report of an interview 
recently held between Sir Edwin Arnold and a 
delegation of priests. The views elicited are 
interesting, and are summarized as follows, Sir 
Edwin being the questioner :— 

Q.—Among the old Indian monks there exists 
a magical power of communicating with distant 
persons. Does that exist among Japanese Bud- 
dhists? A.—There are among us 12 great sects; 
but we have never heard of this power, Doubtless 
there are many saintly persons who by their cha 
racter and learning have attained certain spiritual 
powers, But they are spiritual powers which come 
from the heights of sanctity which these persons 
have reached; they could never be attained 
merely by seeking them for themselves. Moreover, 
they are not gross tricks of magic, but qualities of 
the spirit. Powers contrary to our nature, and 
other than these spiritual qualities, we cannot get. 
Once in Ceylon [met Colonel Olcott, who told me 
that he could make his handkerchief into a Bible, 
could get a letter from London in one day, and 
could work in the air as well as along the earth, 
Those things can may perhaps be done by magic, 
but certainly not by any study of Buddha, 

Q.—You' speak well. But do you think that 
Buddlfa did these things? A.—Yes, Shaka Muni 
had those powers naturally ; but with him it was no 
miracle ; was as natural an effect of natural 
powers as carrying water in a bucket is with 

Q.—Now, in the Buddhist records it says “ Out 
side of our mind there is nothing.” What is your 
explanation of that? A.—That was said by the 
old saint Rinzai, The fool thinks that Mind and 
Nature are two; but they are only one. Where 
mind exists, there we find space and the laws of the 
universe; where mind is destroyed, nothi 
‘Trying to get away from mind 
of misery, for it is seeking someth 
But if a man can reach this supreme know- 
ledge, there must be a method. A.—Yes; by 
meditation only, Of course I am of the Zen sect 
and I know only their ways. One is the “ sitting- 
contemplation ” (ga gen),—as Buddha learned, 
sitting under the Tree. If we reach that know- 
ledge of the Infinite Eternal Mind, then we can 
realize the unity and variety of the whole world ; 
then the universe is ours. 

—But what practical results can you reach, 
and how? A.—Their practical effect—which is 
nothing but to attain a knowledge of the Infinite 
Eternal Mind—is that we are able to turn the 
world upside down, build towers on a hair, and do 
other such things. Yet to describe it to one 
who has it not is as difficult as to explain to you 
how water tastes to me, I can make my white 
hair give forth a great and glorious light; yet 
to you Lam nothing but a beggarly monk talking 
in the Teikoku Hotel. 

.—But can you communicate with the spirits 
of the dead? A.—In my faith there is no life and 
no death, ‘The spirit of life is quenchless, eternal. 
As Buddha says, life and death in Nirvana are 
like yesterday’s dream.” And thus ended the 
interview. 
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In the Dento (Shingon) sect) Mr, Nakanishi 
Goro makes ‘‘ A Comparison between Buddhism 
and Christianity.” When I look, he says, at 
the great influence of Christianity, its glory 
seems to fill the world and the flag of the cross 
to be the sign of victory everywhere. Yet when 
it reaches a certain point it must stop. This 
checking of its progress has already begun, 
and, though itis still powerful, its Kingdom is 
destined to disappear, like those of Rome and 
Macedonia of old, But its victories have been 
awed to the truth it has wielded, Let us see 
what is this trath, First, it lies in Christianity’s 
emphasis of the existence of one Absolute In- 
finite, creator of all creation, father of Love, 
source of all things, pure spirit, omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent. To prove this trath 
there is nothing so potent as Christianity in all 
the world, To identify the Father of Love with 
the Source of the Universe is to have em- 
phasized one of the most important truths for 








mankind. It is the revelation of this pure 
Spirit which unites man and God, and this 
uniting of man to God is one of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, In Buddhism this 
truth is accepted in substantially the same 
form. But Buddhism expounds the attributes 
of God more minutely, It sees more of God 
in nature. Shinneo is Absolute Infinite Pure 
Spirit, beyond and above all other imaginable 
things. There is nothing in the universe but 
God; and the universe is identified with God. 
Nor does this blaspheme the divine honour, in 
our opinion. But, furthermore, this omnisci- 
ence, omnipresence, and omnipotence, which 
Buddhists also postulate, is by us not directly 
predicated of the perfect Absolute Being, but 
of Buddha, our highest exemplar. What we 
term Buddha corresponds to the what Chris- 
tian conceive as God. Christians attribute to 
God the human capacities of feeling and think- 
ing, as we doto Buddha; only we are more 
logical, for if God has human impulses of good, 
he must also have capacity, however small, for 
bad, and thus he could not be perfect. We 
avoid this by seeing this culmination of human 
faculties in Buddha, while transcendental per- 
fection is to be imagined in the Absolute Being 

Yet here Christianity, though not so 
strictly logical, is but one step behind Bud- 
dhism, Another great truth emphasized by 
Christianity is the imperishability of the moral 
law. Our deeds of to-day will bear fruit in 
the future, reward and punishment, not only 
in this life but in another. This doctrine of 
inevitable punishment and reward is also held 
by Buddhism ; only the Christian idea of the 
nature of the future life and of its single judg- 
ment day with a final sentence will not stand 
the testof argument; the Buddhist idea of a 
sucession of future lives, of a gradual improve- 
ment or deterioration in the transmigrant souls, 
is much nearer to reason. Again, the influence 
of Christianity is due chiefly to the purity and 
nobility of ideal life. Christ sacrificed him- 





{self for the benefit of the world, and that act 


forever glorified the possibilities of humanity, 
The moral influence of Christianity, like that 
of Confucianism, is strong in its practicality ; 
doing, not knowing only, is it great theme. The 
teachings of Christ embody everlasting truths, 
fervent, noble, flashing upon us like lightning, 
startling and illumining us. The teaching of 
the Four Gospels is the most perfect, most noble, 
most practical moral doctrine below heaven ; 
and it is most easy to understand and most 
simple to follow. The central principle of 
Christian morality is, “Love God, love man.” 
The personality of Christ, this is the magnetic 
power of Christianity. I have now described 
what seems to me the great truths of Christianity 
and the reasons on which its influence rests ; 
and in all this there is nothing that conflicts 
with what a Buddhist believes, But Christian 
doctrines have another side, a side of supersti- 
tion, and ignorance. Like the sickness of a 
healthy man, it will cause the end of Christi- 
anity, if it is not cured, Chief among these 
doctrines is that of the Trinity.. Christianity calls 
itself monotheistic, and yet sets up a Trinity— 
Three Gods in One. Of course no one can 
really explain this. Either the Trinity is 
meaningless, or they are not monotheists. Even 
if you say there are Three in One, this is not 
pure monotheism. If three may be as one, why 
may not all be found in one, as in pan- 
theism? The fact is that the doctrine of the 
Trinity dates back to Eastern traditions (Philo 
of Alexandria had it), and was kept in the Chris- 
tian system, as history shows, because it helped 
out another of the unsound Christian doctrines 
—that of salvation. If either of these goes, the 
other must go to. The present age is one of 
progress ; and if Christianity continues to cling 
to these antiquated doctrines of the Trinity and 
Salvation, it will lose its hold on the world, 
Thus we have surveyed Christian truth and 
Christian error. Can Christianity progress fur- 
ther? I answer, If it is to progress, it must first 
cast away its errors; otherwise it will decline, 
But if it does cast away its errors and continues 
on its path of progress,—it will progress into 
Buddhism ! 
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COUNT ITO. 

ew ge 
HE Kokumin-no-Tomo of arecent date 
publishes an interesting open letter 
addressed to Count Ito, The epistle was 
penned a short time previous to the Change 
of Ministry, but that fact does not detract 
from the value of the document. It is 
where- 


a significant circumstance that 
as when Count Iro sealed the fate of 
Count OkuMa’s treaty revision programme 
by resigning the post of President of the 
Privy Council, this very periodical pro- 
nounced a funera! oration on him as a 
statesman, it now publishes a highly eulo- 
gistic article, calling him the first states- 
man of the day and urging him to return to 
power. ‘Speaking plainly,” says the Koku- 
min, ‘‘we are not in the habit of admiring 
Your Excellency. But when family affairs 
become deranged, one begins to think ofa 
good wife, and ina political crisis men’s 
towards a capable states- 
man. Were we called upon to 
indicate an ideal statesman, we should not 
name Your Excellency, and if we now 
venture to appeal to you, it is simply be- 
cause you alone are competent, and in 
some respects bound, to assume the di- 
rection of affairs at the present critical 
juncture.” The Tokyo periodical goes 
on to describe the dangerous state of 
politics, and to impress upon Count Ito 
the necessity of speedily taking office. Of 
all Japanese statesmen, whether in the Go- 


minds turn 


vernment or in the Opposition, there are, 
in our contemporary’s opinion, only two 
who deserve the name and are competent 
to be Minister President. They are Count 
Iro and,Count OkuMA. The latter is now 
in the Opposition and has no opportunity 
to take office, whereas Count ITO enjoys 
the boundless confidence of the EMPEROR, 
is respected by his colleagues, and sur- 
rounded by a number of capable followers, 
while the mass of the people are impatient 
to see him assume the reins of govern- 
ment. He is essentially the right man in 
the right time. Moreover, he is under a 
moral obligation to take office. For the 
present political difficulties may be said 
to have had the origin on the day when he 
compelled Count OKUMA to leave the Go- 
vernment in 1881. Together with Count 
Okuma and Count INouyE, he had con- 
sidered it no longer advisable to treat with 
indifference the incessant claims of the 
people for the fulfilment of the Imperial 
promise as to the establishment of a con- 
stitutional Government. 
men had set themselves to investigate the 
subject, and their united efforts were on 
the point of assuming practical shape, where 
Count ITo and Count INOUYE suddenly 
threw Count OKUMA overboard and forced 
him to resign. The Kokumin refuses to 
enter into the causes of this alleged sudden 
change of mind on the part of Counts 
Iro and Inouye, But it charges the for- 
mer with having at that time evolved a 
plan of maintaining the Government by 


The three states- 
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an exclusive coalition of the Sasshu and 
One consequence of the 
adoption of such a policy was that the 


Choshu clans. 


establishment of a National Assembly, 
which had reached the verge of attainment, 
was deferred for a period of ten weary 
years. Other important results of the new 
policy were that all the progressive ele- 
ments outside the Sat-Cho combination 
disappeared from the ranks of the Govern- 
ment; that the greatest restraints were 
placed upon liberty of speech and public 
meeting, and that the so-called German 
method was zealously adopted in all bran- 
ches of the Administration. In short, Count 
Ivo and others are accused by the Kokumin 
of having devoted the interregnum of ten 
years, not to winning the hearts of the 
people, as they ought to have done if only 
in their own interest, but to alienating 
popular sympathy by opposing the aspira- 
tions of the people. In 1888, a temporary 
change of policy for the better took place 
by the return to power of Count OKUMA, 
and the Constitution, in the framing of 
which Count [ro had the largest share, was 
in the following year promulgated in the 
midst of universal rejoicing. At that time 
a hope of reconciliation between the 
Government and the Opposition pre- 
sented itself, but the complications that 
arose in connection with the question of 
Treaty Revision again brought about a re- 
turn to the old obnoxious system of clan 





In the failure of Count 
Oxuma’s revision programme, Count [To 
is stated to have had the largest share ; and 
being therefore held principally respon- 
sible for the present difficulties between 
the Government and the Opposition, he is 
challenged by the Tokyo periodical to 
come forward and remedy the evils occa- 
sioned by his own acts. He may complain 
of the difficulty of managing the so-called 
Military party, but our contemporary re- 
minds him that the leaders of that party 
are all soldiers of simple minds, who have 


Administration, 


honestly assimilated some of the principles 
of the German administrative methods 
which nobody has been more active than he 
himself in inculcating. Therefore from this 
point of viewalso the responsibility devolves 
on him of converting the military politicians 
He may per- 
haps say that he has no more desire for 
political honours and glory. 
has attained all the renown that lies with- 
in reach of a Japanese subject, and in 
proof of this the Kokumin briefly reviews 


from the error of their ways. 


Indeed he 


his past career, referring, among other 
things, to his boyhood when his master, 
the great Kino, declared that ‘the lad 
named ITO RISUKE, though of humble 
birth, is eager to study under me; he is 
in backward 


learning, but [ love him, as he is docile 
” 


slow intelligence and in 


and unaffected ;” to his burning of the 
British Legation at Gotenyama, in com- 
pany KusAkA and TAKASUGI; to 
his adventurous voyage to Europe  to- 
gether with INOUYE, in the course of 


with 








which he confessed to his companion 
the impossibility of ‘excluding barba- 
rians”’ from this country; to his share in 
assisting the inauguration of the present 
era; to his appointment as Governor of 
Hyogo, when “Hyogo opinion” was the 
watch-word of the progressive party in the 
Government; to his subsequent transfer 
to Tokyo, where, in concert with OxuBQ 
and others, he became the fountain of re- 
form in all departments of national life ; to 
his travels in the West in company with 
Kipo and Okuso; to his influence over 
Okuso; to his appointment to the Home 
Office on the assassination of OKUBO; to 
his power in the Government since then; 
and finally to his elevation in 1885 to the 
post of Minister President of State, a post 
hitherto invariably held by Court nobles 
of the very highest rank, the only excep- 
tions being ASHIKAGA YOSHIMITSU, Toyo- 
TOMI HIDEYOSHI, and TOKUGAWA IYENARI, 
With such a brilliant record, he may 
naturally be indifferent to political honours. 
But political honour is only one of the 
objects of a statesman. Duty to the Sove- 
REIGN and the country should be a more 
potent incentive, and in obedience to it 
the Count is strongly urged to assume the 
responsibility of directing the Govern- 
ment. Some allege that Count Ito is 
more skiful in devising than in carrying out 
a policy. But there has never been a per- 
fect statesman ; and speaking compara- 
tively, no Japanese of the present day 
surpasses the Count in the qualities that 
go to make statesmanship ; nay, itis doubt- 
ful whether he has many peers in this 
respect. The strongest point in his cha- 
racter is clear and comprehensive vision, 
Count INOUYE is certainly quick-sighted, 
but his horizon is not wide enough. Evi- 
dence of this trait in Count ITo’s character 
is furnished by the manner in which 
he has quietly and almost imperceptibly 
strengthened his position by making the 
nobles and the graduates of the Imperial 
Be- 
sides, he has obtained the sympathy of 
men of letters by freely associating with 
them ; while his loyal opinions have excit- 
ed the admiration of conservatives. Thus 
he possesses supporters of more varied 
description than those of Count Okuma, 
who nevertheless has spared no pains to 
procure followers in all stations of society. 
Count Iro is believed by some persons to 
be crooked in his policy. The Kokumin 
declares this to be a gross misrepresenta- 
tion, He is neither so daring as Count 
INOUYE, nor so courageous as Count 
OKUMA, nor so plain and _ straightforward 
as Count ITAGAKI,” but crookedness can 
never be proved against him. Our con- 
temporary makes an admission that he 
is open to the charge of shirking re- 
sponsibility in 


University his staunchest supporters. 


a difficult crisis, So too 
NOBUNAGA was noted for his propensity 
to ape from the field of battle. But 
he completely retrieved his honour by 
the gallant stand he made at Okehazama. 
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Count Iro is advised to profit by Nosu- 
NAGa’S example, and to close his splendid 
career with a similarly gallant stand at the 
present juncture. In conclusion, the Ko- 
umin recommends him, should he assume 
power, to sever all connection with the 
National Unionists, and pursue a neutral 
(chozen) policy, at the same time anticipat- 
ing the wishes of the Opposition by carry- 
ing out the reforms which they have ad- 
vocated for the past ten years. 

Our readers will doubtless agree that 
this is an interesting analysis of Count 
Iro’s character, and of the incidents that 
have culminated in the state of affairs now 
before us. The Tokyo periodical does 
not use laudatory language con amore. 
Between the lines of its writing is every- 
where apparent the desire to extol Count 
OkuUMA at Count ITo’s expense. That 
it would prefer to say bitter things were 
choice free, is plain enough, and we may 
therefore regard its praise as at least 
the testimony of a witness not biassed 
by friendly sentiment. There can in truth 
be no doubt that the nation at large 
regards the present Cabinet as the last 
and best hope of a peaceful issue from 
the crippled condition into which politics 
have drifted. If Counts Ito and INouyE 
fail, who can succeed? That is what men 
ask each other. Assuredly if Counts [To 
and INovuyE fail, Counts Okuma and Ira- 
GAKI cannot succeed, even if they could 
be induced to try the experiment, which 
is doubtful. There is no abler or bolder 
man in Japan than Count OkuMA, but it is 
impossible to doubt the correctness of the 
Kokumin's assertion that his following 
cannot compare with that of Count Ito. 
Indeed Count OxkuMA stands to-day more 
orlessisolated. Hisimmediate supporters, 
the Kazshin-to, can show more talent and 
competence in proportion to their numbers 
them any other association of politicians 
in Japan, but their practical influence is 
virtually nil. Only by combination with 
the $zyu-¢o can they exercise any power, 
and that is a combination which can never 
be stable, and which, owing to the great 
numerical disparity of the two parties, 
tends to lower the prestige of the weaker. 
Count Io, therefore, is the only possible 
saviour of the situation, and we cannot 
wonder that the carcer of his Cabinet is 
watched with the keenest anxiety by the 
nation. Even those who view him with 
not over friendly eyes, like the periodical 
from which we have quoted, recognise his 
great qualities and understand that the 
crowning effort of his life is to be made now. 








The amount of Government paper in currency 
and bank notes in circulation on the rst of 
August last was yen 47,338,855.85, of which, yen 
17,545,277.50 represented Government notes 
above 1-yen face value, and yen 5,511,120.85 
Government notes under 50-sen face value, and 
yen 24,282,457.50 bank notes, As compared 
with the previous month the above figures show 
a decrease of yen 700,757.55 in Government 
paper and yen 87,297.00 in bank 
Ganette. Digitized by 








A DETACHED CHAPTER 


FRom an uneustisHep MS. on “THe Human 
Race anp irs Growru Frum A Common 
Cunrre.” 


a8 ig 
BY CHAS. W. LE GENDRE. 


CHAPTER 1, 


FROM the facts brought to light in the 
foregoing Chapters, we see that, before 
becoming the one national group of to- 
day, the Japanese people, or rather the 
peoples of the Japanese Archipelago, in- 
cluded a number of diverse races, divided 
into separate and distinct political organi- 
sations, each with its own laws, institu- 
tions, and peculiar customs. These laws, 
institutions, etc., had not been intro- 
duced from one point, ze. China, by 
way of Korea, as has hitherto been 
generally believed, but came from seve- 
ral points here and there in the West, 
so far away as the base of the Celestial 
Mountains. Here, in this north-western 


part of Asia, for the first time, we find 
the Aryans—leaving their one-time iso- 


> 


lation in Northern —mixing freely 
with Melanian and Finnish races, and 
entering, with the hybrid offspring of 
their marriages with these two races, upon 
that stage of unrest, continual change, 
overthrow and sorrow, which we call 
“history.” In their turn, again, these 
masses of humanity, having thus been 
made to move from this initial point, gra- 
dually wandered from each other, calling 
upon other Finnish and Melanian races to 
take part in their social life; here, ina 
north-easterly direction, by way of Tar- 
tary; there in a south-westerly direction, 
by way of Babylonia to Japan. So two 
great human currents were begotten, 
through whose agency the blood and pri- 
mitive civilisation of theirancestors reach- 
ed the uttermost limits of the Far East. 
This movement of humanity, starting in 
other directions with like results, combin- 
ed, with the currents of the winds and 
waves, in keeping up the great work of 
constantly modifying the life-conditions of 
man on the surface of thjs our planet. 





It was thus that the. great northern 
current sent out subsidiary streams of hu- 
manity as far as Japan, by way of Foukoué 
and Kiaotchi, on the one hand, and Thi- 
bet and India on the other. The great 
southern current, for its part, having re- 
reached Babylonia, split up into two human 
streams. One of these went west, by way 
of Asia Minor, Upper Egypt, North Africa 
and Western Europe, to the eastern coasts 
of Central America; the other drifted 
eastward, by way of the Ganges region 
and that of the Indus, Arabia, East Africa, 
Malabar, the Gulf of Bengal, and Malasia. 
At this last-named point, the sub-current 
divided into three minor streams, which 
found their way to three quite different 
quarters. These were (1) Borneo, Papua- 
nasia, the Celebes, the Moluccas, the Caro- 
lines, [the Mariannes, Formosa, the Riu- 
kiu Islands, and finally Japan, where 
it became amalgamated with the great 
northern current, which, by way of the 
northern seas and North-Eastern Asia, 
had continued travelling eastward until 
it reached that part of North America 
lying between the 35° and 45° of north 
latitude ; (2) by way of the Polynesian and 
Micronesian isles to several localities in the 





[# This chapter embodies some of the principal conclusions 
arrived at by the author in an exhaustive and interesting 
work, It bears detachment from its context, and we 











two Americas, between the 30° of north 
and the 50° of south latitude ; and finally 
(3), by way of the islands and archipelagos 
of the South Pacific, to New Zealand. 

At the same period of time that the 
civilising influences which, under the fore- 
going conditions, had been produced by 
the agency of the mixed peoples born on 
that vast territory, lying along the base of 
the Celestial Mountains, during the last days 
of the antediluvian era of Central Asia, and 
shedding their first potent glimmerings on 
our planet—at the same time it was that the 
arcadian civilisation of the primeval home 
of the white race—traces of which civilisa- 
tion we have found in the philosophy of 
Lao-tsze—entered, in the northern part of 
the Asiatic Continent, upon the last stage 
of its decline. It was then also that ideas 
peculiar to the progressive party, inspir- 
ing a party which had sprung into exist- 
ence near the close of the antediluvian 
period in this same portion of Asia—in 
the very midst of the Aryan race while it 
still occupied the territory of the White 
Island—were carried by the northern and 
south-west currents both to China and 
Rabylon. Together with serpent-worship, 
we find very distinct traces of these 
ideas in the philosophies of the precur- 
sors of FOHE and OANNES, and also in 
that philosophical system which VayYcia 
transmitted to us in the Vedas during his 
sojourn in Bactria. Finally, about the 
beginning of the post-diluvian epoch in 
Western Asia—according to the traditions 
of the Hindus as preserved in the Padna- 
puran, those of Babylonia as found in 
the fragments of BEROsus, and those of 
the Jews as embodied in the Bible— 
the different branches of the Aryan race 
settled down into three great human 
groups: the Shemites, the Hamites or 
Kushites, and the Japhetites. All the 
notions and ideas peculiar to each of these 
three groups, were, together with the 
blood of the races they represented, trans- 
mitted in diverse epochs by means of the 
two great currents above referred to, ei- 
ther to the north, the east, the west, or 
the south of the region situated at the foot 
of the Celestial Mountains. Thus the 
system of concubinage peculiar to the 
Shemites was introduced at one time into 
the Hind& branch of the Aryan race and 
among the Chinese, taking in both cases 
the place of that monogamy which had 
preceded this system among these two 
peoples. The Tartar race, which through 
its white parent stock is connected with 
the Japhetic group, whose civilisation it 
possessed at the outset, also adopted 
the practice of concubinage. Later on, 
coming under the race-influences of the 
Kushite group through the agency of the 
great northern current, these influences 
helped to modify the characteristic fea- 
tures that the Tartar civilisation had 
borrowed from the two preceding classes 
of race-influences ; and this resulted in the 
mixed civilisation now peculiar to the 
Tartars, the characteristic traits of which 
even the adoption of the Buddhist creed 
has not been able to efface. 

Thanks again to these diffusory agents, 
the blood and civilisation of the Kushite 
race were first carried to India and Baby- 
lonia and thence to Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Africa, Europe, and the eastern littoral of 
Central America, on the one hand, and to 
Eastern Asia, Malasia, the Pacific Isles 
and the western half of the New World, 
on the other. By these agencies, Brah- 
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India; aud Europe was Aryanised before 
the Kushite and Aryo-Hindé branches of 
the white race reached that continent. It 
is again owing to these agencies that the 
Sacea race, addicted to sun-worship and 
the practice of magic, reached China 
(coming from Bactria) about the 23rd cen- 
tury B.C.; Scandinavia and Western Eu- 
rope in a very ancient epoch which can no 
longer be determined with exactitude, and 
finally India, about the 14th century B.c. 
Long before the Saccas arrived in India, 
these same diffusory agencies had carried 
the religion of Zoroaster to Persia, traces 
of which may still be found in Judean 
Christianity. By them, one-and-twenty 
centuries ago, Buddhism was introduced 
from India into China, by way of Shansi; 
and in the same manner, this creed, a 
little later on, went eastward to the Paci- 
fic, by way of Ceylon, Cochin-china, Java, 
and Siam. Finally, it is owing to these 
agencies that the civilisation of MAHOMET 
spread throughout Asia, Africa, and Poly- 
nesia, where everything tends to show that 
it became the substitute for the civilisation 
of its forerunners, and flourished in that 
distant part of our globe until Aryan 
Europe came to stop its progress. 

Of all the race-influences brought into 
play by the great northern current of 
humanity, those of Tartary have left the 
most unmistakable traces in the customs 
and habits of the Japanese Archipelago ; 
while among those who reached Japan by 
means of the great southern current, it is 
the Kushite influences which antedate all 
others and which existed for the longest 
time and were most vigorous. And this 
is only what we should expect, for this 
Kushite civilisation, starting out in the 
dawn of the days when our planet began 
to teem with human life, had monopo. 
lised the territory both east and west of 
India, where it had preceded the civili- 
sation of the Aryan Hindus. From India 
it went on to Arabia, where, thirty-five 
centuries before our era, we find the 
race of Afrikes, or Afrikus, making North 
Africa the field of its enterprise, and per- 
haps Central America as well, We have 
seen that the port of Acda, in the Gulf of 
Uraba in the last named region, is easily 
connected with A¢an, and moreover points 
to that part of Africa which had been colo- 
nised by the Kushites; that Aztlan was 
no other than this port of Aca, which was 
reached by the parent stock of the Nahua 
races, coming westward to America, after 
one hundred and forty years of wan- 
dering aimlessly hither and thither, From 
this place the parent races of the Na- 
hua started out on their colonising 
migration to the region of the Mexican 
lake in the year 2,700 B.C. VOTAN, who 
had himself set out from one of the 
Mediterranean ports, landed at San Do- 
mingo and passed thence on to the land 
of the Chiapas, on the eastern coast of 
Central America. Owingto the absence of 
any precise details whatever, we are tempt- 
ed, with HUMBOLDT, to make the epoch 
in which this event occurred coeval with 
the extension of the Kushite race in West- 
tern Europe. The place from which this 
enterprising race of colonists set out was 
Opira (from aphar, ‘“west,”) situated in 
Abhira, province of Guzerat, Western India. 
While they still occupied this part of Asia 
and prior to the advent of the Aryan 
Hindts from the region of the Celestial 
Mountains, Opira had, for a long time, 
been the most westerly of their Indian 


possessions. Thence, possibly sfder_the 
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they reached Ad/an, their last colony in 
the west. This they managed to do with 
the aid of a succession of ophir, or “western 
stations,” viz., that of Arabia, between 
Musa and Aden; then that of Aparica, or 
the Atlantic region, the name of which is 
also derived from Ophir; Apart, Aphar, etc. 

But though they dispersed so far in a 
westerly direction, they did not, for that 
reason, give less attention to the Orient. 
We have already spoken of the enormous 
trade carried on between India, the Persian 
Gulf, Arabia, and the Mediterannean ports. 
Of this trade the adventurous Kushites 
had the monopoly until the 2oth century 
B.C., when their original ancestors still 
ruled in Babylonia; and we know that 
everything tends to show that the com- 
merce kept up between China and Yue- 
shang (the site of the Canton of our own 
days,) in the early part of the 24th cen- 
tury B.C., was also in their management 
So thoroughly was the tradal control in 
their hands that the importance of this 
eastern. commerce and especially that of 
their establishments in the Persian Gulf— 
by means of which, together with the 
Hind Ophir, the eastern trade had con- 
nection with that of the west—became so 
great that, in the 16th century B.C., they 
made arrangements to have a prince of 
their race on the throne of Babylon, while 
this ancient metropolis was ‘under the 
dominance of their allies, the Kings of 
Egypt. 

Tt was in their exploits in following up 
the eastern branch of this vast trade that 
the Sabaeans, whom AGATHARCIDES de- 
picts as surpassing all other peoples in the 
world in wealth and splendour, amassed 
their treasure. This trade supplied them 
with the prime articles most eagerly sought 
for by the manufacturing establishments 
of their Phoenician brethren in the Gulf .of 
Persia and the Mediterranean. That is 
why the Phenician Kushites never aban- 
doned these Oriental stations of their trade. 
To tell the truth, they looked upon them 
as a veritable place of safety wherein they 
might find a refuge and shelter in case they 
should lose their Mediterranean establish- 
ments. In order to make sure of preserv- 
ing the monopoly of these places, they kept 
their very existence as long as possible a 
secret from the rest of the world. It was for 
this reason that, in the Orient, they spread 
the report that all the products which they 
brought from Bengal, Malasia, and China 
by way of Siam, and which they carried to 
their purchasers either in a crude state or 
else in the varied forms of manufacture 
produced in their establishments or depéts 
in the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, 
both to those customers in Western Asia 
by way of their ports in the Persian Gulf, 
and those in Africa and Europe, by way of 
their Arabian and Mediterranean stations, 
—that all these products came exclu- 
sively from India. And when, after the 
appearance in the Mediterranean of the 
Pelagians, a rival sea-faring people, in the 
16th century B.C., the Phoenicians found 
themselves compelled to give up their one- 
time supremacy in Grecian waters, they 
fell back on Africa and Western Europe, 
well knowing that, incase of need, by means 
of the marts which they had possessed, 
from the remote past, on the eastern coast 
of this continent and on the Arabian littoral, 
they might easily keep up their trade 
communications with Oriental regions. 
This explains how it was that of the two 
hundred colonies they possessed, about 


the pth, century B.C., in the western part 
a planet, no less than one hungyegt 


and forty-six were located on the West 
African coast. They began this great 
work of colonisation in the rath century 
B.C., and about the 7th century before our 
era, NECHO, King of Egypt, undertook 
upon their advice, and accomplished with 
their aid, the circumnavigation of Africa. 

We are not in possession of any de- 
tails concerning the number of establish- 
ments of this kind which they had on the 
east coast of Africa in India, Cochin-China, 
Malasia and other places in this eastern 
direction. None the less, the number must 
have been very great. Among them the 
ports of Yemen and Ceylon, as_ sub- 
stitutes for the more ancient Bahrein Is- 
lands of the Persian Gulf and Ophir in 
in Guzerat, must have been the great 
centres of the distribution of the products 
gathered together and selected in other 
secondary ports in the Gulf of Bengal, 
Acheen, Java, and Yue-shang in Kiaotchi. 
We are thus enabled to explain how it 
came about that, a little later on (11th 
century B.C.), the very people who had al- 
ways been most careful to conceal from 
the knowledge of the vulgar crowd all that 
related to the Hindu Ophir,—so long as 
it served as the general depdt of this 
Oriental trade—did not hesitate to conduct 
thither theirallies, the Jews, in ships model- 
led after the adventurous barks which 
they had formerly made use of in sailing 
the Atlantic. 

What is certain is that in this same 
epoch, ze., in the year 1109 B.C., we hear 
of the arrival in China of ships coming from 
the port of Yue-shang; and this occur- 
rence caused as great a commotion at the 
Court of the Son of Heaven as did, twenty- 
nine centuries later, the appearance of 
European fleets in Cantonese waters. In 
fact, everything indicates that, in those 
times, the Indian seas had long ceased to 
be exclusively in the possession of Kushite 
races. Grown wise by their experience, 
the Aryo-Hind& nation, who supplanted 
the Kushites as arbiters of India, were then 
already carrying on a vast maritime trade 
in these seas. Hence came their colonisa- 
tion of Malabar in 1167, and of Java, ten 
years later. In this position, the sea-faring 
Kushites—who thought very little of any 
marts of which they did not enjoy the 
monopoly—foreseeing the possibility of 
such changes, had long before travelled 
farther to the East, whither neither their 
rivals nor the Jews whom they had volun- 
tarily initiated into their commercial se- 
crets, could promptly follow their footsteps. 
It was in this manner that, during several 
epochs, the Kushites reached first Kiaotchi, 
then Northern China, and finally the 
shores of Japan. There is reason to be- 
lieve that when the forerunners of the 
IzANAGI of CHAUMEN’S account, arrived 
in Kiushiu at the date given in that 
narration, the early Kushite explorers 
of the Pacific and the Chinese seas had 


already long known of the existence 
of this region. While the seafaring 
Kushites were thus going to places 


ever nearer the source of their eastern 
trade, and consequently were compelled 
to shift, in a corresponding manner, 
the base of this trade in order to keep 
it a secret from their rivals, carrying 
it first from the Hind& Ophir to Ceylon 
and thence successively to Acheen, Java, 
and possibly to Yue-shang; while, too, the 
Aryo-Hindis, following in their wake, 
found their way to Java, and the 
Jews established themselves in Ophir,— 
duiiigialt! thismime Europe continued to 
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stances attendant upon these distant 
enterprises. It was not until the second 
century of our era that Roman vessels 
found their way to Malabar, and it was ap- 
parently very much later on that Roman 
merchants found a footing in Ceylon. In 
fact, when, four centuries later, Persians 
arrived in Ceylon, the great western metro- 
polis did not seem to have as yet obtained 
any preponderating influence in that island. 
After the fall of Rome, in consequence of 
the invasion of Europe by Asiatic Aryans, 
the fruit of the Imperial City’s discoveries 
was lost to the Occident. It was owing to 
this fact that, at the close of the 15th 
century, nothing was any longer known 





ring the routes leading to the 
by way of the East. It was not 
until 1508 that the Portuguese re- 


discovered Ceylon, and that only by ac- 
cident, despite the fact that they had 
ten years before established themselves in 
Malabar,—only a few steps away. The 
account which they gave of their discovery 
shows that, at the time, the island was still 
avast commercial centre. We may thus 
understand how it was that the art of navi- 
gation had made much greater progress in 
that part of the world than in Europe. 
True, five thousand years before this date, 
the art of navigation in Europe had attained 
a degree of development not incomparable 
with that of which the Cingalese ships were 
then examples; but the art had rapidly 
decayed in the Occident, to be, centuries 
upon centuries later, revived again with 
the results referred to. Indeed, we may call 
to mind that when the Portuguese arrived 
in Malabar, they found there Cingalese 
vessels six times the size of their own. 
But although the Kushite race-influence 
had caused itself, almost uninterruptedly, 
to be appreciated throughout such a vast 
expanse of lands and seas, it was very far 
from having continuously monopolised the 
whole ofthis space. This was particularly 
the case in the east in the VAYCIA epoch, 
when the Brahmins—who had reached the 
period of their utmost authority in India, 
—began to found stations in the Pacifc. 
If during this long period the sectarians 
of Shiva gained the upper hand in all 
that concerned race-influence, and, in 
consequence, the influence of the Ku- 
shite civilisation regained its pristine 
vigour in this eastern sea, it was for a 
limited time only. Thus, in the 16th 
century before our era, just at the 
very moment when the Shivaic influence 
had attained its highest point of develop- 
ment in Brahminic India, we find the 
Brahmins, aided by the Saccas whom they 
had called from Bactria, suddenly rising 
superior to their rivals, while these same 
Saccas thereafter went to the south-east of 
the Ganges valley and thence to Arracan 
and Siam, into which countries they in- 
troduced the sun-worship they had brought 
with them from their native land. From 
this base their race-influence must have 
spread out, concurrently with that of 
Brahminic India, in opposition to that 
brought into operation by the Kushite 
civilisation, for we find its trace even at 
the outmost point of the great southern 
current in America. Finally, in 559 B.C., 
upon the Brahminic influence having re- 
gained all its one-time vigour in India, it 
must have neutralised the other rival race- 
influences ; and thence spreading out to- 
wards the Pacific, it must more than 
ever have disputed the possession of 
these island territorities by the Kushites. 
The situation did not beconfe anyybett 
so far as the” Kuskites We eeu 


when, six centuries later, Buddhism ap- 
peared on the scene; for not ouly did 
this creed almost entirely usurp the place 
until then held by Brahminism, but it went 
also to work with a vigour and intensity 
such as were unknown to the older religion. 
This is amply demonstrated by the fact 
that, in 465 A.D., Buddhism travelled, with- 
out meeting with any impediment, by sea to 
China, which land it had reached, six cen- 
turies, earlier by way of Tartary and Shensi. 
This never occurred in the case of Brahmi- 
nism, which reached the Chinese Empire by 
the land-route only in the rath century B.C. 
Buddhism managed to establish itself so 
firmly in this Empire that, when all trace of 
the influence of the older creeds had va- 
nished, it became so rife a source of serious 
political embarrassment to the ruling power 
that one of the Imperial Ministers deemed 
it his duty to memorialise the Dragon 
Throne against it. The doctrine of Shak- 
yamuni had not less thoroughly established 
itself in Pegu at that time, for it boasted 
there of one hundred temples, all resplend- 
ent with gold and silver. There isno reason 
to believe that the Jewish element, which 
had found its way to India in the 11th 
century B.C. and to China about the first 
century of our era, in which Empire it held 
an isolated post at Kaifou in the province 
of Honan, ever spread so far in the direc- 
tion of the Pacific as to be able to exercise 
any dominant influence whatever. The 
same holds good of Christianity, which, 
in the first century A.D., reached the Cran- 
ganore by way of Syria, and China, in 
635, by way of Tartary, for Malabar 
appears to have been the southernmost 
land in which this religion took deep 
root. Although the introduction of Maho- 
medanism into Malabar about the year 800, 
and into Acheen in 1204, had very marked 
influence on the civilisation of Malasia, 
there is no reason to presume that it in 
any way affected the development of the 
civilisation of the Japanese Archipelago, 
for the progress it made in Acheen, both 
in a southerly and north-easterly direction, 
was very slow. It found no foothold in 
Java until the year 1450, nor did it reach 
the Philippines until some fifty years later. 
In these islands, whence it might easily 








have gone on to Japan by way of For- 
mosa, it was completely thrown into the 
shade, together with the other creeds that 
had preceded it, by the influence of Europe 
—an influence which ever since then has 
not ceased to be predominant. But 
until the 12th century of our era, all these 
civilising agencies, rivals of the Kushite 
race-influences, moving incessantly hither 
and thither over the territory in which 
Kushite ideas had primarily been es 
blished beyond the limits of the Dravidian 
region, must have more or less counter- 
acted the efforts made by the Kushite form 
of civilisation to direct or control the in- 
tellectual and moral development of the 
numerous peoples dwelling in that vast re- 
gion which stretches from the east and 
north-east of India to Japan. 

It is particularly in the’ geography and 
among the ruins of this immense expanse 
of territory that we come across traces of 
these intrusive agencies in the domain 
peculiarly affected by Kushite  race- 
influences. These traces are, as we-have 
stated in the roth volume of this work, 
clearly marked on the map in the names 
of the commercial or trading stations 
which the Kushites established all the way 








rom Africa to Western America, These 
ient trading posts still bear their old 
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where demonstrated—are derived from 
Ouady, the name uniformly given in the 
earliest ages of the Kushite dominance, to 
spots in the deserts of Egypt, Lybia, 
and Arabia where the traveller, wending 
his way on the patient camel—his “ land- 
ship” (ef wah)—might find abundant 
water, food, and repose. Such names were 
Saba (a synonym of Yava, Yaba, Zaba, 
Fawa, Sawa, and Hawa) in Arabia; Sada, 
in Malabar ; Ava, Zaway, which, for many 
ages, were centres of Kushite commerce 
(especially the trade in rubies and other 
precious stones) in the Gulf of Bengal ; 
Yava, Saba, or ‘fawa in the island of Java, 
where, in one epoch, there was a Kushite 
centre for exchange or barter between the 
East and the West; Fawaka, or “ Little 
Jawa,” a name which the Bugis gave to 
ihe Moluccas, doubtless owing to their 
having been a secondary depét for com- 
merial exchange. The Polynesians say 
sawatki, “ Little Sawai,” and 40 in Japan- 
ese means “child,” or “small.” Then we 
find Sawai in Ceram; Zavay, the name 
given to New Zealand by its inhabitants ; 
Hawaii in the Sandwich Islands, and an 
almost infinite number of Sawai in Poly- 
nesia. In Japan we must note the Kuro- 
shiwo, from kuro, “black,” and shiwo, “a 
current of water; ” also Sawa, on the 
line of this current. A fact to which we 
have called particular attention is that, 
among all these peoples, this root wa 
—which is at the bottom of all these 
names—expresses the idea of water, food, 
or peace and comfort. The root has the 
self-same signification in all the langu- 
ages derived from Sanskrit, as for ex- 
ample in English, German, and French, 
where we have water, wasser, eau. Purwa 
in Sanskrit signifies a “spring,” and re- 
calls wad, “ water,” and wa, “rain ;” inthe 
Hawaiian tongue, waz is “water,” wha 
means “rain,” in Tonga; wad is water and 
ua is “rain,” in Samoa. These ideas are 
expressed respectively by waz, vaz, and 
wa in Fiji_and Rotuma; by vaz and ua 
in New Zealand; by nwa? and vai in 
the New Hebrides. In the ceremonial 
language of Java, sawa means “running 
water,” the same idea being expressed 
in the vulgar tongue by wada, ouau, 
and sawa. In Japanese we have the word 
sawa meaning “a marshy tract of land;” 
and in the Nahuatl tongue of Central 
America the word @ was connected with 
water. From this @ comes Aé/an, the name 
of a people in that north-eastern part of 
Africa which was colonised by the Kushite 
of the earliest ages; then Atlantic, the 
name of the great ocean between the Old 
and New Worlds, and A7/an, a port on the 
eastern coast of Central America and the 
most westerly of all the stations of the 
Kushite people. We may call to mind 
the fact that Zoah among the hyperborean 
Apaches of North America is similar to 
waé, with the same signification which this 
word has in Hawaii. In Arabic nabata 
means to drip or run like water; nadatha, 
“to germinate,” and bathara “to sow seed.” 
Saba, the great metropolis of Kushite 
trade, was itself a kind of oasis in the 
Arabian desert, and derived its importance 
from the immense reservoir there, so much 
so, indeed, that after the destruction of this 
reservoir, the city was abandoned. A very 
particular species of millet was cultivated 
there. This had probably been imported 
from Africa where it was called dura, aname 
which reminds one of jowara, “ grain,” and 
wara, ‘rice from the rice-fields,” in the 
lgnguageo6I Hindastdn, as also of jawa, 
“milet(t in May A\qoara, “rice straw,’ 
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awa, “millet,” waraya, “a thatched house,” 
warabe, “an infant,” and warau, “to 
laugh,” in Japanese. In Arabic wady is 
“alittle vailey with running water” and 
also ‘the bed of a torrent ;” and in Japan- 
ese awa/ signifies an “ interval” or “ space 
between ;” sawa, “a marshy tract of land,” 
sawasawa-to, “the soft murmur of run- 
ning water,” sawa-fe, “stained by water,” 
sawayaka, “serene, cheerful, fluent.” Sabha 
signified a religious congregation in the 
archaic diction of Beloot-Tag, and sad- 
bath in Armenian, “peace and repose 
in the reunions of humanity.” The traces 
of this great Kushite current are no less 
striking in the ruins which lie along the 
line of its course. Thus we observe the 
custom of building with dry (ie., without 
mortar) stones—which was the peculiar 
usage of the race of Kush—in the Upper 
Nile Valley; in Arabia, India, Ceylon, 
Martaban ; in the Pacific isles, particularly 
Tonga, Tahiti, Java;, at Osaka, Tokyo, 
etc., in Japan; in South America; and 
North America. In the ruins of Soukou, 
Java, there are bas-reliefs which in their 
general style bear resemblance to those 
of Egypt and also, as we have shown, 
to those of Arabia. Then there is a 
stature of Typhon, a carved figure which 
at once recalls the Egyptian dog-headed 
Anubis. In these bas-reliefs we find also 
a crane like the Egyptian ibis, palm-trees, 
the serpent—a sacred symbol common to 
both Arabia and Egypt—and statues hold- 
ing a trident in either hand, which weapon 
was the symbol of supreme power in 
the representations of Poseidon among the 
Mediterranean Kushites and of Shiva 
among those of India. Another statue 
is still more conspicuous owing to its 
phallus being six feet in length and bear- 
ing a long inscription. Others excite 
attention by means of their clubs, the 
favourite weapon of HERCULES, who was 
himself a Kushite prince. In the ruins 
of the Presidency of Pattaronang, are 
numerous traces of Kushite India: among 
others a Mandi bull; a statue of Maha 
Deva with the trident, with an in- 
scription in Devanagari; and a statue 
of the Sun in his chariot, drawn by 
seven horses. In the ruins of Djoejocarta 
and Souracarta, we meet with crosses 
which at once remind us of similar phallic 
emblems in the caves of Elephanta and 
Ellora, in India, In Egypt we meet with 
the crux ansata, or tau cross, which was 
carried by all the deities in their left hands, 
and which, in consequence of its phallic 
origin, expressed the word anch or “life.” 
It is the first hieroglyph immediately 
following the cartouche of a reigning 
Egyptian monarch, in the phrase anch, uja, 
seneb, or “ Life, health, prosperity.” Phalli 
are found in other parts of the island of 
Java, notably on the tombs. Such sym- 
bols are also found graven on the tombs 
of Kakas, one of the Celebes group ; among 
the Battas of Sumatra and in the temple of 
Dorey on the north coast of New Guinea. 
Many parts of these islands have names of 
evidently Kushite origin. Such a name is, 
for instance, that of the kingdom of Ande- 
Zas in Sumatra, which would seem to have 
been derived from the same root as Anda- 
Jusia: the name which the Arabs gave to 
one of the Spanish provinces, which is re- 
tained to this day. 

These traces of Kushite civilisation in 
Malasia, as found in the ruins of that 
region, are met with farther on in the 
Pacific and the two Americas on the one 
hand, and in Japan, on the other. -Iy con- 





that phalli are found placed on old Japan- 
ese tombs, and that certain stones of 
oblong shape and rounded at one end, Ze. 
looking like real phalli, which are occa- 
sionally to be met with in the river-beds 
of this country, are made objects of wor- 
ship. The same kind of stones are also 
observed in Fiji, where they are similarly 
venerated. A superstition of like nature 
seems to have prevailed in the Philippines 
among the Zymboles, the Ilayas, the Iglotts 
and Tenglians. Among the Mayas of 
Central America the feast of seed-sowing 
was kept high in honour, ‘This was a 
purely phallic ceremony, during the course 
of which practices similar to those preva- 
lent in India were a prominent feature. 

A large number of other customs, in- 
stitutions, and superstitions belonging to 
the various countries lying along the line of 
the great southern current, also have evid- 
entconnection with the Kushite form of civi- 
lisation. Among other usages, we may refer 
to the cult of sacred trees which, by way 
of Arabia, Keddah, and the Malayan Penin- 
sular, reached both Japan and Korea, coming 
originally from the region lying at the base 
of the Celestial Mountains; then the custom 
of human sacrifices, which, starting out 
from the same original point, reached Japan 
by way of Egypt, India, Malabar, Arracan, 
the Philippines, Lombock, Borneo, the 
Celebes, and Formosa, and, by way of the 
Pacific, accomplished the long journey to 
Central America. Then comes the habit 
of going barefoot, observed both in Japan 
and America. To the former country 
it came from Arabia by way of India, 
Malabar, Ceylon, Java, the Philippines, 
the Moluccas, and the Celebes; by cross- 
ing the Pacific, the latter terminus was 
reached. Finally, among many others, are 
the customs of tatooing and of confirming 
or verifying the virginity of young women 
upontheir marriage. We may follow, stepby 
step—sotospeak—the gradualeastward ad- 
vance made by the former of these customs 
from Babylonia, where it seems to have ori- 
ginated, to the farthest N.E. of Asia and 
N.W. of North America. The route taken 
was the following:—India, Bengal, the 
Cochinchinese Peninsula, the Philippines, 
Japan, Yeso, the Lower Amoor, Kam- 
schatkaand the west coast of North-western 
America, whence it spread to the region 
of the lakes and Virginia. Coming back 
to Borneo, we may follow it by way of the 
Pacific isles to California, on the one hand, 
and South America on the other, whence 
the practice travelled as far as Mexico. 
We thus meet with this customin Arabia; 
Bengal; Martaban; Arracan; Sumatra; the 
New Hebrides; New Ireland; Australia; 
New Zealand; Borneo; the Island of Hai- 
nan among the Ngai-lao of Yiinnan; in For- 
mosa; the Celebes; the Philippines ; the 
Carolines; among the Wha; the Ainos; in 
the Kuriles; among the Ouen-Chin; the 
Tunguses ; the Ostiacks ; the Koriacks and 
Tchuktches; the Hyperborean American 
tribes; the Tinnehs and Kutchins; the 
Koniagas ; the Esquimaux ; the Haidahs of 
Columbia; the Columbians; the Kutchin- 
Chepewyans, etc. in Virginia; the Ayenes 
of the lake region of North America ; New 
Guinea; the Solomon Islands; the Cook 
Archipelago ; Mendana; Hamoa; Tonga; 
Rotuma; Tahiti; the Sandwich Islands; 
Easter Island; Terra Ferma; Central 
America ; among the Mayas; in Nicaragua; 
Yucatan; Mexico; New Mexico; among 
the Californians; the Chinooks; the Kodi- 
acks ; French Guiana; Hayti; and Brazil 
and The ceremony of veri- 
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Arabia under the name of Wad-el-b:nat, 
and we meet with itin an almost identical 
formamong the Egyptians and Samoans, and 
in an unknown form among the Mexicans. 

In contrast to the traces of Kushite race- 
influence as found in the ruins and geo- 
graphy of the Island of Java, we meet 
there with quite another class of vestiges 
evidently of Brahminic dominance. Relics 
of this nature are found in the ruins of 
Panataran, in which the existence of 
BRAHMA worship is plainly apparent by 
reason of special features which we have 
taken to represent a sort of protest 
against the practice of the phallus cult as 
existing in the immediate vicinity of 
this locality. Moreover, the geography 
itself of the region in which these ruins 
are met with, shows connection with 
Aryan India. Thus we find there Mounts 
Arjou, Indroklo, Indrorowah, Semai, and 
volcano Kawi, all of which form the cul- 
minating points of one and the same chain, 
in full view of the ruins, Farther away 
lie Mounts Bromo and Sumeru. Then we 
have the stone-heaps of the Malasian Pe- 
ninsula, the Island of Java and Polynesia. 
These stone-heaps are found on the tops 
of the highest mountains. The stones 
composing them are called éa/ai in the 
Malasian region, and are known under the 
style of Patapa-an or Pamugalian (two 
words of Hind& origin meaning “ place of 
penitence” or “place of adoration”) to 
the west of Java. In Malasia these stone- 
heaps date back to the times anterior to 
Mahomedanism, known as sasakala alam 
Buda, or “vestiges of the age of Budd- 
hism,” in which the Brahminic age is in- 
cluded, which was the forerunner of the 
former. Evidently they carry us back to 
those epochs in which Aryan India was 
engaged in the work of  proselytising 
Malasia and the Pacific isles. This is all 
the more probable as the name of Ja/ai, 
given to these stone-heaps, reminds one 
of Malai, the style under which sacred 
places were known in the Island of Tonga, 
and Morai, the name applied to such 
localities in Tahiti and other islands of the 
Pacific. It is quite on the cards that 
some of the missionaries who first carried 
the Brahminic and then the Buddhist 
creed to the island world of the Pacific, 
came originally from Malabar, for in Su- 
matra there is a river called Sunge Malayu, 
which rises in Mount Maha Meru, the 
name given to the Himalayas in India. 
Prior to the arrival of Hindfi colonists 
in Sumatra, this island was called Pulo 
Peycha, a name devoid of any Hind&é 
characteristic. Swmatra, on the contrary, 
is evidently derived from the Sanskrit: it 
may come from Sumifra, the name of 
the twenty-eighth king of the “Dynasty 
of the Sun” in the fourth age; or it 
may be connected with swmadr, meaning 
“ocean” in Sanskrit; or, finally, it may 
be compounded of Su, “excellence of 
gold” and matra, the root mér of which, 
in the same tongue, has the sense of 
“that which comes from the sun.” 

A number of these names derived from 
Sanskrit are to be met with in the Polyne- 
sian isles. The mountains in this island 
world, represented as being the dwelling- 
places of gods, or of princes who, 
according to a custom which obtained 
both in India and Arabia, have been 
deified, are all called AZeru. One of the 





princes who founded the Sandwich Island 
monarchy, was named Miru (pronounced 
Méru in Polynesian.) 
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the Aryans of the White Island—used to 
express the idea of ‘god’’ and “spirit.” 
In the same language, Vaiti, which re- 
minds one of Valeni—the name of a Hinda 
deity—also means “spirit.” There are 
no traces whatever of Brahminism to be 
found beside those of Kushite race-in- 
fluence in the ruins of Central America. 
In their place we note, in very clearly 
marked forms, vestiges of that mixed in- 
fluence which, as we have seen above, in 
the 14th century B.C., became predomi- 
nant in India, and thanks to whose agency 
the cult of Suiva, blended with the wor- 
ship of BRAHMA, KRISHNA, and the Sun, 
was carried tothe east. It is perhaps to 
the same class of influences that we should 
ascribe the appearance of Aryo-Indian 
indications recognisable in such names as 
Diwa, Dawato and Anito, given, the first, 
by the natives of the Island of Sambawa, 
the second by the Bisayas of the Philip- 
pines, and the third by the Zagallos, to 
their respective divinities. We must, how- 
ever, acknowledge the existence of Brah- 
minic creed-influence in the names given 
to princes or their followers, all the way 
from Western Asia to the uttermost 
confines of Polynesia, vid India. These 
titles are evidently derived, without excep- 
tion, from Arya, “ honourable,”—the name 
borne by the Aryans of the antediluvian 
epoch. Thus we have Arii, Arya, Arioi, 
Aria, Ariana, in Western Asia; then Arya, 
in India; Aru, Arang, among the Bugis ; 
Arang, Pangeraug and Aria, in Java; 
Arocha, Banabe, and Turanga, in Viti 
Ariti, Aliki, at Ceram and Amboyna; 7a 
or La, in Nawaii; Arit, Eree, Tinara, 
Orihi, Aru, Rangatira, Ranakira, in 
Polynesia; A//ah (the name of the Su- 
preme Being in Arabic), Zakarea, (‘‘sun’’), 
Arinan and Alai (‘‘day’’), in Formosa; 
Ra, Phra, in Madagascar and Egypt; 
Radama, Ranavula, Raferala, in Burmah 
and Siam; Kaya, Rama, in India; Ratu, 
Latu, Datu, Radin, Rajin: all of these 
being probably derived from the name of 
the sun, The same in the Egyptian /rich, 
the Polynesian Za, Ra, and still preserved 
in the Hindu Razz; the Malayan Rarak 
(“sun”), Ari, Hart (“day”); Heli, in 
Greek ; So/, in Latin ; Sum, in Saxon ; San, 
Naga, Tchang, Chung, Magana, together 
with the nasal terminations Rang, Lang, 
Lunga, Ulunga, Langi, Langit, Langits, 
etc., all these being names of the sun, the 
celestial vault, or of the Deity in several 
languages of Africa, India, Trans-Indian 
countries, and the great insular region east 
and south of Asia. The fundamental idea 
of all these names is the worship of the 
Sun, the deification of chieftains, and the 
application of the style of the orb of day as 
atitle equivalent to “god,” “lord,” “king,” 
etc. The Polynesian Ariki or Ari ap- 
pears to signify literally “son,” or “child,” 
“of the sun,” meaning thereby the mem- 
bers of the royal line. The deity of the 
inhabitants is styled Usinemu, “ Lord of 
the Sun,” and shujin, nushi, aruj? mean 
respectively “ master” and “lord” in 
Japanese, while Aare-(ru) signifies ‘to 
grow clear and bright.” Hence came the 
habit, universal along all this long line, of 
inferiors kneeling in the presence of their 
superiors whenever they had any com- 
munications to make or commands to re- 
ceive. While those of low rank assumed 
thus a posture of abject submission, their 
superiors affected an air of indulgence 
and unparalleled gentleness. It was not 
until the inferior forgot himself so far as 


to defy his master that the la¢tei oppe: 
his role of Pa eens Oe i) 


so doing he let fall on the imprudent being, 
as a god might treat his own creation, the 
full weight of his omnipotence, and killed 
the audacious one on the spot. This is 
the reason why, all the way from Malabar 
to Japan, we find the governing classes 
ever sword in hand; nor did they hesi- 
tate to use their trenchant blades against 
those whom they caught in flagrant dis- 
obedience to the rule. The fact that 
the spirits of deified chieftains were 
called Avitis in the Marianne Islands 
and the members of the royal family were 
styled avei in the Riukiu Archipelago is 
confirmatory of the hypothesis that, by way 
of these two island groups, the Aryan in- 
fluences brought into active operation first 
by Brahminism and thereafter by Bud- 
dhism, found the route to Japan; in the 
case of the former creed somewhere be- 
tween the 12th and 7th centuries B.C., 
when the Aryan Hindus colonised Dekkan, 
—where they supplanted the Kushites— 
Brahmaputra, Java, and Bali; and in the 
case of the latter, a little before the 
Christian era, when Buddhism was intro- 
duced into the Island of Java. 

We may thus at once explain the pre- 
sence of Sanskrit roots in the Japanese 
language, as attested by Mr. ASTON in a 
paper read before the Asiatic Society of 
Japan in 1874. Although in fact Bud- 
dhism did not obtain a footing in Japan 
until the sixth century of our era, and 
that by way of Korea, yet as this doctrine 
had been brought to Java by Aryo-Indian 
propagandists, it continued to give support 
to the linguistic influences introduced in 
Malasia by the elder Brahminism. Spread- 
ing out thence towards the Japanese isles, 
by the above indicated route, this doctrine 
necessarily brought about the adoption, by 
the Japanese tongue, of terms derived from 
Sanskrit. But Japan being the most 
northerly point reached by these Aryan 
influences, their action was consequently 
very feeble, and this explains how it is that 
the traces which they left behind them are 
not of a more marked nature ; all the more 
as the influence of the Chinese tongue, 
which became so eminent in the Japanese 
Archipelago from the 3rd century of our 
era, must have contributed to weakening 
them still further. 

The modifying Aryan influences, of 
Dravidian character, which succeeded in 
affecting the Japanese tongue by the 
aid of the great Kushite current, were 
joined by others coming originally from 
Bengal. From this region proceeded that 
mixed doctrinal and linguistic influence 
which arose in India in the 14th century 
B.C., and which produced effects, though of 
avery limited nature, in a north-easterly 
direction, The Aryan influences were 
furthermore conjoined with those hailing 
from Nan-youé, which, contrary to their 
Bengal congeners, must have been quite 
vigorous and emphatic, if we may form an 
opinion of them by means of the impres- 
sions they have left upon the habits, insti- 
tutions, and religion of Japan. It is per- 
haps owing to the energetic intervention of 
this last class of influences that the Japan- 
ese language does not show a greater simi- 
larity to the dialects of the Dravidian region. 

It is on account of this western origin 
of nearly everything connected with the 
religion, government, habits, and usages in 
general of that part of the Japanese Archi- 
pelago which was colonised by the Wha 
race, the counterpart of which religions, 
etc., is to be found in Polynesia and Mic- 











sia in general—all of which local itt 


regions by the ocean route—that we may 
explain the great importance given to the 
idea of “ water” among all these peoples. 

In Polynesia so far north as Formosa 
the most frequent reply made in answer 
to the question as to the origin of the natives 
is “that they came hither in canoes.” We 
have seen that nearly everywhere the teeth 
of whales and tortoise-shell are the most 
acceptable offerings that can be made to 
the gods. The road to heaven is the sea, 
and the last ordeal to which the soul is sub- 
jected before being definitely admitted 
into the abode of bliss consists in walking 
along an oar which the chief of the gods 
places across a yawning precipice. At the 
bottom of this terrible gulf are deep.waters 
in which the unhappy spirit which fails to 
pass the ordeal in triumph is drowned. 
Among the gods of Hawaii, we may 
note in particular deities endowed with 
power of moving, without fear of mishap, 
over the seas. But when the ocean is no 
longer spoken of in the legends which 
treat of these deities, it is the sun which 
takes its place. And so the princes of 
those islands, as is invariably the case in 
the Japanese Archipelago, come to be con- 
sidered celestial beings. We hear thus in 
Hawaii of a prince of Tahiti who, upon 
being offended by the inhabitants of the 
former island, deprived them of the light 
of the sun; just as Zensho Daijin did in 
consequence of the insulting treatment 
she suffered at the hands of her brother 
Susanowo. The Hawaiian prince gave 
back the sun-beams after having left the 
offenders for a time in darkness, exactly 
as did the Japanese Goddess. 


Among the children born to the IZANAGI 
and IZANAMI of the Kojiki* there were se- 
veral who received the waters of the ocean 
as their peculiar domain. Such was the 
case with the ancestors of Utsushi-hi-gama- 
saku, himself a marine deity, from whom 
the lords of Adzumi were descended, whose 
vassals were fishermen. Take-haya-Susa- 
no-wo-no-Mikoto, more simply styled Susa- 
no-wo, veceived from his father the empire 
of the ocean («za-hara),in part. Jzuruko, 
who, in the legend of IZANAMI, appears to 
symbolise the inferiority of the offspring 
begotten in the contact of barbarian races 
with the more highly civilised races of the 
Archipelago, is despatched to the sea. 
Like YEBISU, the ancestor of the Ainos, he 
is the god of fishermen in Shint6 mythology. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that IZuRUKO 
and YEBISU were one and the same per- 
sonage. At all events, like SUSANOWO, he 
is an essentially marine being. Shiho- 
tsuchi-no-Kamt, ‘ Deity-Salt-Possessor,”” 
who appears in the legend of Howori, 
mentioned elsewhere above, is also evi- 
dently a marine divinity; while Wata-tsu- 
ni-no-Kami, of whom mention has also 
been made and to whom Shtho-tsucht- 
no-Kami sent Howort, was the king of 
the high sea. In fact if we subtract 
from the legendary history of Japan that 
which the story of Oso-kunt-nuski and 





# As distinguished from the Izanagi (RAZ HR) 
of Chaumen’s ($f4R) narrative. Chaumen was a 
Buddhist priest dispatched in 984 a.D., by the Em- 
peror Shuhai (Tenwo of Japanese annals (970 984 
A.D. as that prince’s ambassador to the Chinese 
Emperor Tai-Tsong (Fg) of the Song dynasty, 
upon the request of Tai-I’song, Chaumen gave an 
elaborate written account of Japan, its Sovereigns 
from the remotest times upwards, its political di- 
visions, &c, In the list of Japanese Sovereigns 
given in that account, Izanagi no longer stands as 
the progenitor of the Japanese race, but merely as 
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Nuna-kaha proves to have come from 
Northern Asia, together with that which 
we know to have been taken from China, 
all that remains is only a Polynesian and 
Malasian panorama, Zc. essentially marine. 

IZANAGI, the progenitor of the Japanese 
race, according to the Kojiki, is repre- 
sented in this work, as a_ sea-faring 
warrior, who, upon fecundating the waves 
by striking them with his lance armed 
with a head made of a red precious stone, 
caused the first islands of which his em- 
pire was thereafter composed to appear 
above the surface of the watery abyss. In 
the annals of Polynesia it is a divine fisher- 
man whoindustriously draws the islands of 
the Pacific one after the other out of the 
blue waves, attached to the end of his rod. 
Wehave seen that in the Polynesian legends 
the gods venture upon the path across the 
clouds in order to reach the earth and, in 
certain cases, land on the coast by means 
of a suspending bridge. This was also the 
case in Japan. This celestial bridge is 
mentioned at the outset of all the voyages 
of discovery, of all the colonisations or in- 
vasions effected by the gods of the race of 
the Sun-Goddess, IZANAGI, SUSANOWO, 
AME-NO-OSHI-HO-MIMI, HIKO-HO-NO-NINI- 
GI, OHO-KUNI-NUSHI, all of whom were na- 
vigators of consummate ability. The last 
named divi nity traversed the western sea of 
the Archipelago ina tall and light vessel, 
with a bird’s head on its prow ; while the 
dwarfish SAKUMA-BIKO-NO-KAMI voyaged 
thither in a skiff made out of the rind of the 
kagamifruit, While the bark of the former 
deities remind us of those great ships which 
we know were used in the Pacific at a very 
early date, and while the boat of OHO-KUNI- 
NUSHI recalls those of the Tunguse colo- 
nisers of North-eastern Asia and the 
north-west of North America—which races 
the Polynesians, from whom they adopted 
the practice of tatooing, may perhaps 
have instructed in the art of navigation— 
the skiff of SAKUMA-BIKo is the counter- 
part of those canoes which the inhabi- 
tants of the Kuriles use to this day, and 
with which people the  Little-Prince- 
Famous-Deity ” is readily identifiable, by 
reason of his diminutive stature and his 
clothing made of the skins of birds. The 
“ Crocodiles ” of the Ocean King, for 
their part, had staunch boats, which gave 
them marine characteristics of such strik- 
ing nature that all the races which con- 
tributed their early civilisations to that of 
the Archipelago appear, from the very out- 
set, to have been in possession of a very 
thorough knowledge of the art of naviga- 
ting the high sea:—a fact which would 
appear to indicate that these settlers 
brought their knowledge with them from 
their native lands. 

Much weight is given to this hypothesis 
by the prominence—in all the legends 
relating to the primitive civilising races— 
of the worship of fish-gods or marine 
deities, as wellas of the ‘ talismans” of 
peculiar efficacy while on the sea, all of 
which were introduced into the Archipe- 
lago by these people. The cult of fish- 
deities is particularly noticeable in the 
legend of the Empress JINGO. The story 
of this Great Queen’s invasion of Korea 
abounds with scenes in which the genii of 
the seas—from ancient days dwellers of 
the Japanese coasts—play a most striking 
réle. Talismans are met with in the legends 
of and after the epoch of the colonisa- 
tion of Kiushiu by H1KO-HO-NO-NINIGI 
until the accession of OJIN TEN-O, in te 
narrative of whose reign 
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compass and marine charts being includ- 
ed in the number. That with which 
HIKO-HO-NO-NINIGI had been provided, 
helped him to find his way across the 
light beds of celestial clouds in Amaz- 
no-iha-kura, one of the “ships of stone,” 
fe. ships of a solidity and strength un- 
known to the natives prior to the arrival 
from the south, of those who sailed in them. 
We have seen that one of the ancestors of 
Jimmu TeNn-O made a second conquest of 
the Empire with the aid of a talisman 
given him by the Ocean King, This again 
recalls the “ pearls of the ebb and flood,” 
brought for JINGO from the ‘‘ Castle of the 
Dragons” by IsoRA, the pilgrim of the 
bottom of the sea. In both cases, these 
talismans imply a most consummate know- 
ledge of the tides, on the part of those who 
had obtained them. We know that the tides 
are exceptionally high and dangerous in 
Oriental Asia, so that it was very much in 
the interest of any navigator, intending to 
make an invasion—as JINGO did in the 
case of Korea—to be thoroughly familiar 
with their rise and fall, It is ISORA who 
appears as the directing and inspiring 
agent in this undertaking. We may also 
call to mind these double-decked ships, of 
which JINGO made use on this occasion. 
The very possession of such vessels is 
proof positive of a very great advance in 
the art of navigation, and points to in- 
dubitable relations with the maritime races 
of either Malasia or Polynesia, who, from 
days of the remotest antiquity, had ever 
been enterprising and fond of distant ad- 
ventures. 

Among these various races some Kushite 
Arabs and Malabarians were to be found. 
We have already stated that the former 
bad taught the Shemites the roadways to 
the Far East, and that there is every rea- 
son to believe that they themselves had 
been acquainted with these routes ever 
since the 15th century B.Cc., and probably 
for some time previous to that date. The 
Malabarians, on the other hand, seem to 
have colonised the Mariannes in very an- 
cient times, To this is due the presence 
of numerous Arabic roots in the languages 
of the Japanese, the Carolinians, the For- 
mosans, and of many other: peoples in 
the Pacific. Shemitic types are frequent 
among these varied peoples, and even 
in America. We know that the Shemitic 
and Arabic tongues are closely related. 
These Arabic characteristics, introduced 
into the islands of the Indian and Southern 
Pacific Oceans, went thereafter on to 
Japan and America, there to mingle and 
meet with others of the same kind, which 
had originated in Western Asia and 
travelled thither by way of Kiaotchi, Upper 
Asia, and particularly Tartary, where they 
are of quite frequent occurrence. We 
see thus that it is not only in religion, 
government, habits, and language that 
traces are met with of that great human 
stir and bustle, which began at the base 
of the Celestial Mountains under the cir- 
cumstances set forth in the first part of 
this chapter. We find such deep-lying 
racial traces in the characters and phy- 
siques of those dwelling along the great line 
marking the eastward advance of this 
movement of humanity, all the way from 
its starting point to the New World, by 
way of Polynesiaand Japan. The Shemite, 
Kushite, and Japhetite forms which these 
two great human currents and their 
branches—the result of the primordial 
movement at the base of the Celestial 
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of Finnish and Melanian peoples, gave birth 
to composite forms which, like those conglo- 
meratesmade up of fragments of well known 
different rocks, were self-descriptive of the 
elements to the combination of which they 
owed their existence. Hence it is that we 
so frequently light, in Asia and America, 
in the very midst of peoples evidently 
descended from a Finuish ancestry, upon 
mixed forms, pointing to the presence, in 
these two Continents, of Melanian or Ary- 
an modifying race-elements: Shemites, 
Kushites, or Japhetites 

One of the most remarkable of these 
forms is the Malasian type, met chiefly in 
the region whence it has received its name. 
North, south east and west of this region 
there are other forms which sometimes 
closely approach that of the Malay, with- 
out, however, being ever quite the same. 
And wherever in these directions either of 
the two great meridional and northern cur- 
rents of humanity did not reach, or, if they did 
reach, left but insignificant marks of their 
passage behind them, we find either Mela- 
nian or Finnish barbarism predominant— 
in the physical as well as the moral as- 
pects of man. Hence those transitions, 
either gradual or abrupt, from Melanian 
or Finnish types—of either pure or mutu- 
ally mixed descent—to those other types 
in which are visible the influence of the 
various branches of the Aryan race. It is 
with groups of this transitional nature that 
we meet everywhere in that vast expanse 
of territory, radiating from the common 
focus of the region at the base of the Ce- 
lestial Mountains. Such types are fre- 
quent in Kouenloun, India, China, Malasia 
itself, Polynesia, Micronesia, Japan, and 
other Pacific isles to the very coasts of 
America. 

At both ends of the lines followed by the 
southern current of humanity and its north- 
ern branch, from South-western Asia and 
India to North-eastern Asia and the western 
part of the American Continent, do we 
meet with almost perfectly pure represen- 
tatives of the three great parent races. 
We observe them in the Western Himalays, 
in Assam, and Hindu-Koo. Such are the 
negroid tribes still living in Cashmere, 
certain parts of Kouen-loun, Nepaul and 
Assam ; also the Finnish races found here 
and there from Hindu-Koo to the frontier of 
China, and from the sources of the Ganges 
to the mouths of the Godavery ; the Siah- 
Posh, whose territory adjoins the Pamirs, 
and who are pure Aryans, as well as num- 
bers of Brahmins in India who very closely 
approach the pure Aryan type; in the An- 
daman Islands; among certain hill-tribes 
in Sumatra; in the interior of Borneo; in 
the Celebes and Papuanasia, where we 
sometimes meet with negroes of a more 
abject status even than the Bheels of 
Hindustan. 

The same thing is true of certain Man- 
choo tribes, and of the inhabitants of North- 
western Korea as also of those of Mandana 
in North America, were Aryan types are 
abundant. Not only do we know that the 
negro race once existed in the purest 
state in America, but we also still meet 
with indubitable traces of the blood of 
this race in the peoples inhabiting that 
Continent. Finally we have in the Esqui- 
maux of North America the most perfect 
known representatives of the Finnish 
type, while several Indian tribes in Mexico, 
California, and Peru present the most 
striking resemblance to certain branches 
of the Chinese race. 

GfiweaoWewamine other races dwelling 
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find among them a series of forms which, 
by sometimes almost insensible gradations, 
show a degeneration into that state of 
primitive barbarism, represented in the 
above-cited localities by Finnish and Me- 
lanian types of the present description. 
Owing to the intermedium of the mixed 
races, which were more or less_ related 
to the Aryan stock of Indo-China—the 
Burmese, for example, who are so closely 
related to the Malays of Binna and Daya 
—through the agency of the Dyaks of 
Borneo, the Malays of Keddah, of Su- 
matra, the Celebes and the Philippines; and 
through the natives of Hawaii, Formosa 
and the Marianne Islands,—the Finnish 
and Melanian types of the Himalayas fuse 
themselves, so to speak, in the finest types 
of the Japanese Archipelago, so rich in 
Aryan blood; while through the lowest 
types of this Island Empire, and through the 
Aleuts, the Kamschadals, the Esquimaux, 
and certain Californian peoples strongly 
impregnated with Melanian blood, we are 
gradually brought back to the observation 
of that state of primitive barbarism of which 
the Himalayan types are the exponents. 

Such is the scene which meets our gaze 
everywhere along the lines followed by 
these two great human currents. But so 
soon as we look beyond them and where- 
ever in this vast region we no longer meet 
with the waters of the Pacific or the arid 
deserts of Asia, we come suddenly face to 
face with the abject primitive barbarism of 
the Finns or Melanians, just as it was 
when, ages upon ages ago, it prevailed in 
Yamala, or Lemuria, its. cradle. 

The same condition of stagnation is ob- 
servable in the state of morals. Through- 
out this vast expanse of peninsular, insular, 
or continental lands, all those peoples 
who, either owing to the effect of the 
geographical position of the lands in- 
habited by them, or to the circumstances 
of the times in which they lived, remain- 
ed forever or only temporarily, com- 
pletely or only partially, outside of the 
elevating influences set to work by the 
two great human currents, appear before 
us in the possession of intellectual and 
moral traits reproductive of those of the 
Finnish and Melanian races, either pure 
or mixed, in a measure or in direct ratio 
to the duration and rigour of the seclusion 
in which they were kept away from the 
influx of these elevated race influences. It 
is quite easy to prove this proposition by 
citing examples. We have said that there 
is every reason to believe that the immense 
region known as ‘“ Lemuria,” which, once 
upon atime, stretched along the equator 
from Africa to a very distant point, in the 
opposite direction, in the Pacific, was 
originally peopled by a race of negroes 
hardly four feet high. The Gougous of 
Sumatra, who are covered with hair like 
apes, are possibly the last representatives 
of this once mighty race. Somewhat 
above these stood the Endamenes, who 
are still to be found in the mountains of 
Southern Asia, Sumatra, Borneo, New 
Guinea, and several other islands. It is 
most likely that these Endamene negroes 
owe their elevation above the level of the 
Gougous, to having mingled with Finnish 
races more or less imbued with Aryan 
blood. These impure Finns must have 
descended from the heights of the Hima- 
layasin an unknown epoch, and their type 
is perhaps preserved in the Punans of 
Borneo, who belong to the order of sea- 
faring races. 


So far our investigation of 
this subject hasbeen based Qn <n 
merely, but we now enter intotHe doma| 


of facts. Just as the Gougous of Lemuria 
may, according to our hypothesis, very 
well have been elevated to a higher rank 
in the human hierarchy by admixture with 
the Punans of Borneo, so the Endamenes, 
who, according to the same hypothesis, 
were the offspring of these racial marri- 
ages, evidently must have been elevated 
by mingling with races coming from India 
and Arabia. They begot thus anew race, 
viz.,the Malays. The more intimate and 
longer continued these intertribal ming- 
lings were, the more marked became the 
elevation of this negro race. The Malacca 
Peninsula, Sumatra and Java are the places 
in which the Hindd and Arabian colonists 
appears to have settled most numerously, 
And it is just there where the Malayan 
type is most accentuated. Leaving in its 
turn its original habitat, this Malayan race 
spread out in the direction of the Pacific, 
and grafted itself upon the Endamenes, 
who had not yet been elevated by the ad- 
mixture of Hindu and Arabian blood. 
Sea-farers of the region once covered 
by Nan-youé have for 1,800 or 2,000 
years traded with the same negroid 
peoples with whom the Malay race mixed ; 
and wherever these two races had rela- 
tions with Melanian peoples, they gave to 
the latter the physical and moral charac- 
teristics peculiarly their own. In New 
Britain, New Ireland, the Solomon Islands, 
the Charlotte Islands, the New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Loyalty Island and New 
Guinea—where we know that the Chinese 
and Malays have long been accustomed to 
carry on trade—the blacks, especially 
those dwelling on the coasts, strongly re- 
semble the two races in question. This 
is particularly the case at Guebes, Wai- 
geon, Salwati, Gammen, and Bulenta. 
At Santa Isabella, one of the Solo- 
mon Group, Chinese characteristics are 
of so marked a nature among the in- 
digenous Mclanians, that they go by the 
name of ‘‘Black Chinese.” But at certain 
places in the Philippines, which we know 
by tradition to have been colonised by 
Malays coming from Borneo and Malacca, 
the native blacks look wholly like Malays, 
while their language bears many points of 
resemblance to the Malay tongue. These 
blacks have been given the name of Tagal- 
los. __In the central archipelago comprising 
the Mulgrave, Marshall and Gilbert groups, 
often visited by Malay and Chinese traders 
in ancient times, the complexion of the 
autochthonous negroes has come to be a 
dusky copper, with the exception of those 
living on the two harbourless atolls, 
unapproachable to stranger merchants : 
these isolated negroes have consequently 
kept their primitive black type. There 
is the same striking contrast between 
the races of the New Hebrides, who 
are tall, with well-developed foreheads 
and almost aquiline noses, and the wholly 
unadulterated Melanians of the other 
islands not far from this group, one 
of which boasts of the very ugliest negroes 
in the whole of Oceania. In Ceylon, which 
was for so long atime the principal depét of 
the trade between the Occident and Orient, 
and where we have found successively, en- 
aged in trade, the Kushite Arabs, the Aryan 
Hindtis, the Persians and the Romans, 
the native Melanian population gradually 
assimilated Aryan features of a very pro- 
nounced type. The people of the Malacca 
Peninsula, which seems to have been the 
gathering-ground of the first civilisers of 
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les, reveal, especially in the case of the 
a characteristic features) WERE 


superor kind than those possessed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring islands. 
For these islands, owing to their insignifi 
ance, were not of a sufficiently tempting 
nature to cause the first civilisers, who 
were beyond doubt sea-faring warriors and 
traders, to make a stay there. The same 
train of reasoning holds good in the case of 
the little harbourless islands off the coast of 
Sumatra. The islets have remained almost 
as isolated from the rest of the world as 
the wild mountains of Sumatra, where the 
Mishmees still dwell, and are inhabited by 
pure-blooded Endamenes. 

It is particularly on the coasts of Suma- 
tra that the autochthonous negro races 
must have undergone the most far-reach- 
ing racial modifications, by mixing with 
colonists coming from the north and west ; 
and it is, indeed, in just such localities 
where we find the most complete efface- 
ment of the primitive Endamene type. 
The Abungs are probably all that remain 
of these early hybrid coast-dwellers. They 
represent the position of those who were 
later on driven from the coast to the in- 
terior, or confined to the mouths of certain 
streams of water, where they led a wander- 
ing life. The oppressors in this instance 
were a new race of colonists, coming this 
time apparently from India, The Enda- 
mene characteristics of the Abungs are 
less obliterated than those of the other 
aborigines who mixed freely with the colo- 
nists. To the latter groups belong the 
Batas, among whom traces of Hindu 
civilisation are visible. These Batas hav- 
ing, in their turn, been forced to seek re- 
fuge in the interior, owing to the encroach- 
ments of other invaders, did not make the 
same degree of progress as those who, 
keeping to the coasts, mingled with the 
encroaching strangers. Like the Enda- 
menes, the Abungs, from the very day on 
which they condemned themselves to a 
life of isolation, either remained stationary 
or else retrograded in civilisation. 

An analogous spectacle meets.our eyes 
much farther north, in the Marianne Is- 
lands and Japan, for instance. The Fin- 
nish races do not appear to have gone 
from the north of Asia in the direction of 
the Pacific isles—after arriving there from 
theirbirthplace on the high plateaus whence 
the Yangtse Kiang rises and the great 
tivers take their source—beyond the limits 
of the Marianne Islands; while the northern 
colonies of the Melanian races of Lemu- 
tia were not of any magnitude beyond 
the boundaries of the Philippines, except 
in archaic times. Indeed, in most cases, 
whatever portion of the blood of these 
Melanians found its way farther north, 
was completely neutralised by that of 
other immigrants belonging to highly 
Aryanised races, coming both from the 
north and south; in consequence of 
which, all the characteristics peculiar 
to the first class of colonists were al- 
most entirely effaced. This is why it 
is so difficult to affirm the presence of 
any Melanian traces among the Marianne 
Islanders and other northern pacific insular 
peoples. We may explain after a like 
fashion how it is that the traces of Indian 
civilisation—which we know to have re- 
ached both of these island peoples—are 
also of so circumscribed a nature. Traces 
of Hind@ civilisation were obliterated in 
Japan by other race-influences which ori- 
ginated ‘in the north-west, ie, those of 
China, Tartary, and the Fouyu region. But 
s ¢-influences did not get as far 
as’ the. Matiannes, the institutions, habits 
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same general features which they owed to 
jabar, until the epoch 
in which this group was discovered by Euro- 
peans, in the 16th century of our era. On 
the other hand, in the same period of time, 
the characteristics of like origin traceable 
in the institutions, habits, and usages of the 
Japanese, were so greatly changed in kind 
that the discovery of their source has becn 
made in consequence one of the most 
arduous of tasks. 

In Europe, where at avery early period 
Aryan races were found in large numbers, 
coming from the north aud west of the 
Asiatic Continent, we meet with no other 
vestiges of the one-time presence of the 
Finnish race than those of a fossil nature 
which have been brought to light in several 
places. In America, on the contrary, we 
come across this race of yellow dwarfs in 
not a few places. It reappears in the 
guise of Esquimaux, who, shut out from the 
rest of the world by the icy solitudes they 
inhabit, have ever been almost completely 
free from blood-relationship with other 
racial groups coming from Asia. The ter- 
ritoryof the more southern brethern of the 
Esquimaux has, however, quite often been 
invaded by such racial influences, re- 
sulting in the birth of the Aleuts, the Tin- 
neh Kinai, and Koniagas, all of whom are 
of well-nigh gigantic stature. 

All the races, tribes, and people of Sou- 
thern Asia and the Pacific isles in whose 
veins Finnish or Melanian blood, ora mix- 
ture of the two in various proportions, 
predominates, with or without an addition 
ofan Aryan strain, are universally addicted 
toanthropophagy or tatooing and frequently 
to both customs. Some of them have no 
social organisation worthy of the name ; 
several live in a condition not far removed 
from that of the beasts. But all the people 
living either in the immediate vicinity of 
the regions thus still in a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous state, or in places more 
or less distant from these unregenerated 
races, who have, on the contrary, been sub- 
jected to the various racial distinctions 
brought into energetic exhibition by the 
one or the other of the two great currents 
of humanity, enjoy a certain degree of 
civilization, corresponding, in each case, 
to the more or less favourable circum- 
stances attendant upon the development 
of those influences which have thus hap- 
pily affected them. Of such a description 
are the Aryanised peoples of India, Ava, 
Pegu, Martaban, Malacca, the coasts of 
Sumatra, Java, the Celebes, some parts of 
the Borneo littoral, the Philippines, For- 
mosa, the Carolines, the now no longer 
extant Marianne Islanders, the inhabitants 
of the Riukiu Achipelago, and lastly the 
Japanese themselves. 

A study of the legends of Japan leads 
to the conclusion that, before being sub- 
jected to the race-dominance of the north- 
ern currents, the inhabitants of some 
portions of this Island Empire were in a 
condition analogous to that of the Esqui- 
maux or certain peoples of the Pacific 
isles. The inhabitants of Hawaii have 
several times experienced changes in their 
social condition, under the influence of 
the southern current of humanity. The 
barbarian ancestors of these two insular 
peoples were cannibals and practiced 
tatooing, as we have seen above. 

Among the common institutions, usages, 
prejudices and superstitions which serve 
to illustrate the social condition of some 
of those peoples, between India and 
North America, along the road followed 
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appearing to be the same as that elabo- 
rated by their semi-barbaric ancestors— 
we may note, besides certain more or 
less modified forms of cannibalism and 
tatooing, the use of poisoned arrows, go- 
vernment by women, phallus-worship, hu- 
man sacrifices, the fear of the spirits of 
the dead and the consequent custom of 
changing one’s residence upon the de- 
cease of relatives, the belief in dreams 
being communications of the gods, the 
habit of pulling out the hairs of the beard, 
the fondness for believing man to be de- 
scended from certain animals, and the cus- 
tom, derived from this superstition, of 
wearing attificial tails and elongating the 
ears. 

As we find this predilection for long 
ears prevalent also among the Finnish 
nations of Northern Asia, we are tempted 
to conclude that the superstition with 
which we connect this strange fancy was 
called into existence by the explanations 
given by some of their early civilisers, of 
the theory of the successive evolutions of 
eternal matter,—a theory which is at the 
base of the cosmogony of the navigator 
OannEs. The one point in this cosmo- 
gony which struck these credulous barba- 
rians was that inewhich it culminates, i.e. 
the derivation of the human type from the 
highest animal forms. In consequence of 
this, they made that theory the basis of 
their social organisation. So true is it, as 
the Brahmins and Jesuits tell us, that when 
we fail to keep elevated religious ideas 
on the level of the inferior races whom we 
desire to instruct, they do this of their own 
accord, owing toa natural tendency which 
has the same fatal results among them as 
has the law of gravitation with regard to 
the whole universe. It is with the aid of 
this fatal tendency among the races that 
we may explain how it is that, after Brah- 
minism had travelled throughout Indo- 
China andthe Pacific Isles and the teachings 
which had originated in Upper Asia had 
found ready listeners as faras the Japanese 
Archipelago, upon the institution of mar- 
riage being introduced into these two 
regions, it prevailed only in such forms as 
were most likely to suit the intellectual and 
moral tendencies innate in these peoples. 
The wife has never been among them any- 
thing more that the first of those female 
slaves with whom the man was pleased to 
see himself surrounded. While the young. 
est and the most beautiful of these slaves 
served to gratify the passions of their 
lords under the style of concubines, the 
healthiest and strongest of all, and per- 
haps those of the noblest lineage, were 
chosen to perpetuate the family name in 
their offspring, under the style of wives. 
And this is why, of all the institutions we 
find among these peoples, marriage is the 
one connected with the least number of 
ceremonies, The celebration of the nup- 
tial bond, when compared with the cere- 
monies observed on the occasion of fune- 
rals, the birth of children, or of the choice 
of names for such offspring at a given 
period, or even of their reaching the age 
of puberty, asa rule, is but an insignificant 
ceremony. We ascribe the origin of the 
institution of marriage itself to the same 
racial influences of those people to whom 
we are also inclined to attribute the exces- 
sive use of baths as an extension of the 
idea of purification by water; also the 
habit of counting by years of five or seven 
months, the fundamental idea of which was 
based on the solar influence, in connection 
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the bi-annual harvests reaped in 
and Japan. The introduction 


this latter innovation was perhaps the 
result of these peoples having been in- 
itiated in the arts of agriculture by those 
who imposed their civilisation upon them, 
—beit that they came from Upper Asia, or 
that they were natives of India. 

We come then to the institution of 
slavery, in divers forms and as a subsitute 
for the practice of devouring prisoners-of- 
war ; the custom of paying a certain price 
for a wife, which is a_modification of that 
of carrying women off by force; the abo- 
lition of the sanction given by custom 
to the gratification of the lusts of the 
flesh in an unnatural manner. But as 
the reformers aimed too high for these 
people, there was an unavoidable re- 
action among them. Hence came those 
artifices to which these peoples had _re- 
course in order to veil their moral weak- 
ness, of which they were fully conscious 
though feeling unable to combat success- 
fully against them. Such is, for example, 
the institution of keeping young pages, 
whom until quite recently the nobles of 
Sumatra and other Pacific Isles liked to 
have about them, and who wore proudly on 
their dress the coats-of-arms of the ma- 
sters whose unnatural lusts they served to 
gratify. 

These civilisers appear to have met with 
better fortune in another sphere of in- 
fluence. We meet thus here and there, 
among the same peoples, with useful, pre- 
cious or specially valued possessions—for 
instance, certain animals eaten by man, 
as the pig or fowl, and even wine—some- 
times even of human figures of baked clay, 
used as substitutes for human sacrifices in 
the offerings made to the gods. This 
custom is most strongly expressed in the 
Polynesian ¢aéoo. Prior to this inno- 
vation, the custom of immolating human 
beings, either on the altars of the gods 
or at the tomb of the dead in funeral 
ceremonies, seems to have existed along 
the line which stretches from Pheenicia 
to Japan by way of India, Malasia, and 
Polynesia, It has not even yet been abo- 
lished in a number of localities. 

A fact which should be particularly no- 
ticed in connection with these changes is 
that they were accomplished among these 
peoples with such rapidity that the last 
one adopted invariably effaced the traces 
of those by which it had been preceded. 
It would seem that, admirably as these 
peoples have been endowed with all that 
appertains to intelligence, they are never- 
theless organically inferior to the Aryan 
races of Europe and America, so far as 
their creative abilities are concerned. A 
special aptitude for assimilation takes, in 
their case, the place of inventive genius; 
and they are thus doomed to reflect, 
as in a mirror, all that which, in the 
course of the ages, has gone beyond 
them, consequent upon the progress of 
civilisation, of which the Aryan races still 
lead the van. Hence the erratic and 
impersonal character of all the progress 
they make, as well as the sudden ebulli- 
tions to which this character gives rise, 
despite their great conservatism. This is 
connected with the fact that they are in 
possession of remarkable powers of clair- 
voyance. And whenever their racial pride 
—which is much more developed than 
in the case of the Aryan races; or 
their interests—to which their practical 
good. sense, bequeathed to them by their 
Finnish ancestors, makes them so thorough- 
ta alive—are at stake, so long as they 
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they never hesitated to step out of the rut 
in which, in all other circumstances, they 
would infallibly have been content to re- 
main. This is the secret of those far- 
reaching and rapid changes which took 
place among the nations of Malasia con- 
sequent upon the introduction of Moha- 
medanism-in the beginning of the 16th 
century ; and also of those marvellous me- 
tamorphoses in Japan alter the opening of 
this country to foreign commerce in our 
own days. Being thus constituted by 
nature, these peoples no sooner find them- 
selves face to face with a civilisation 
superior to their own, than they know 
no rest until they succeed in assimilating 
it, being well aware that their national in- 
dependence depends solely upon their 
success in so doing. But if left to them- 
selves, they would remain stationary. And 
this is why at the same time we observe 
spasmodic progressive tendencies among 
them, we find them strongly averse to all 
change, and condemning it in principal in 
the most emphatic and peremptory manner. 





The abolition of human sacrifices, as 
noted above, had probably something to do 
with Brahminic India. But long before the 
Aryo-Hindés came to India, from which 
time dates the diffusion of Brahminic dog- 
mas in the world of the Pacific, the sun of 
civilisation had shone on this great ocean, 
along the course taken by the southern 
current of humanity and its northern arm. 
Civilisation had come hither, as above 
pointed out, fromthe Himalayas, and there- 
after from Kushite India, probably hy 
way of Burma, Ava, Pegu, Martaban, and 
Malacca. It is to this early civilisation 
that nearly all of the arts known in these 
island regions, is attributable. Such arts 
included the use of a calendar, which must 
have undergone frequent alterations in 
latter ages, as is shown by the calendar in 
use among the Battas, which is evidently 
connected with Brahminic India; the cus- 
tom of keeping a register of the great 
phenomena occurring either in the heavens 
oron earth, and also of the most note- 
worthy events of the political and social 
history of each reign; the art of weaving 
the patterns of dress-stuffs and the method 
of dyeing by rubbing in the colours ; the use 
of several kinds of musical instruments ; 
dramatic celebrations; the domestication 
of the majority of the domestic animals; 
metallurgy and working in iron; and the 
manufacture of those large vases or jars of 
which we have elsewhere spoken at length. 
We remember that the use of such jars or 
vases would appear to have been unknown 
in Western Indiain the epoch in which the 
Rajah MARONG MAHA WANG-SA reached 
Keddah from South-western India. It was 
at this spotin the Malacca Peninsula that he 
heard of them for the first time, or, at all 
events, that he received them direct from 
the manufacturers ; while everything tends 
to show that he was the first coloniser 
coming from Malabar, or, in any case, 
personifies the first colonies planted 
by the Malabarians in this part of Indo- 
China. Immediately after landing in this 
latter region, we find him sending to the 
north for these vases, to a place which, to 
judge by the description of this incident 
as given in the “ Annals of Keddah,” we 
believe to have been located in the basin 
of the Irrawaddy, probably Ava. 








The custom of colouring the teeth, which 
is still kept up by both sexes all the way 
from India to Japan, was also introduced 
probably from Indo-China into the north 
and east of the Pacific, by way of Tong- 
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king, Siam, Malasia, and the Marianne 
Islands, This curious custom would appear 
to have! originated in India, where it seems 
to indicate an Aryan reaction against 
the tendency of certain barbarous peoples 
to imitate animal forms by artificial means. 
Although the Hindu ladies used to elon- 
gate their ears, they told one of the first 
European explorers of their county, in the 
16th century, that they blackened their 
teeth by chewing betelnut, “in order to 
keep from looking like monkeys.” We 
meet with this practice in Venezuela; the 
Marianne Islands; New Charlotte Island ; 
Tongking; Siam; the Kuriles, where the 
lips are always painted black when the 
teeth are not; among the Mayas; in 
the Celebes, where the teeth are paint- 
ed black and red, and those which 
have been extracted are replaced by 
artificial teeth of gold ; in the Philippines 
where the natives colour their teeth 
black or red or incrust them with gold; 
in Java, where the teeth are not only 
coloured but filed to a point. The custom 
of covering the teeth with gold seems to 
have come from Szechuen. It is a note- 
worthy fact, in connection with the above, 
that, upon the introduction of modern 
dentistry into Japan, several atavistic ten- 
dencies made their appearance. Notonly 
are extracted teetf frequently replaced by 
solid gold ones, particularly in the case oj 
the incisors and cuspids and_ therefore 
most conspicuous, but even artificial plates 
are quite often provided with teeth of solid 
metal, in places where they are most likely 
tostrike the eye. The interstices between 
the upper incisors are also frequently filled 
up with gold. 

The custom of erecting wooden dwellings 
on high piles in the rivers came perhaps 
also from the west by way Indo-China. At 
all events, it seems certain that the ordin- 
ary interior arrangements of houses and 
the shape of their roofs are the same all 
the way from Malasia to Japan. And as 
the use of these characteristic dwellings 
would appear to have been general, ever 
since the days of the remotest past, around 
the hearth of the primordial civilisation 
of Central Asia, there is reason to believe 
that this style of architecture originated 
in that place. We met with traces of 
this description of building among several 
semi-civilised peoples in India, Indo-China, 
and the Pacific Isles, while Chinese and 
Japanese authors speak of such dwellings 
as having been used in their respective 
lands in archaic days. There is tangible 
proof of their having been built on the 
banks of the Nile, in Switzerland and other 
parts of Europe, in epochs dating back to 
the last days of the diluvian age in this 
Continent. Until that time the people 
seem to have lived, as a general rule, in 
huts built in the trees or in caves: the 
latter class of homes having given rise 
to the idea of subterranean dwellings, 
while the airy tree-huts evidently suggest 
the construction of houses on piles. These 
pile-dwellings had moreover the great 
economic advantage of being placed above 
streams, which, in ancient times, must have 
been to semi-barbaric peoples what they 
still are, #.e. almost the only roadways by 
which access was comparatively easy either 
to the mountains or the sea, from which, 
either by hunting or fishing, the inhabit- 
ants obtained all that they needed with 
which to clothe and feed themselves. 
Dwellings built on piles are to be met 
with among the Haidahs of Columbia; the 
Mayas s in New Zealand ; Borneo; in 
atra, among the Lampongs in Java; 





among the Sabanos of the Philippines; 
and the inhabitants of Venezuela. We 
find them also in the island of Mindanao, 
which belongs to the Philippine group, 
where they are of exceptional size and 
beauty, while their plank floors are cover- 
ed with matting. The habit of settl- 
ing by preference on the banks of rivers 
still prevails in a number of countri in 





Malasia; Kamtschatka; New Caledonia; 
and among the Columbian Haidahs. The 
inhabitants of Foukoue had the same 


marked predilection. The subject of vari- 
ous styles of buildings as being substitutes 
for the most primitive habitations of the 
human race, leads us to mention two 
other usages, very wide-spread throughout 
the Pacific. These are (1) the practice of 
letting the smoke of the household fire- 
place or hearth pass out through an aper- 
ture in the roof, and (2) the erection of 
dwellings with dry stones. The former is 
noticeable in the lacustrine region of 
North America; among the Bayagoulas of 
the same Continent ; the Mayas of Central 
America; in Ceylon, where the smoke is 
made to pass out through the doors and— 
a noteworthy exception—no aperture in 
the roof is made for the purpose ; among 
the Hyperborean Koniagas; the Tinneh; 
the Thlinkeets; the Aleuts ; the Nookas 
of Columbia ; the Haidahs; the Californian 
tribes ; the Esquimaux ; the Samoyeds, who 
live in tents instead of houses of wood or 
stone; the Ostiacks ; the Euluth Tartars ; 
the Tartars in the neighbourhood of Kras- 
noyarck; the Kamtschadals; the Moho, 
who lived in caves with an opening at the 
top, which seems also to have been the case 
in Japan, particularly in the vicinity of 
Osaka. 

Houses built of dry stones, ze. laid with- 
éat_ mortar,-are found: all Ale: way: \lrom 
Arabia to the Ame ‘an Continent, passing 
through India and the Pacitic Isles, includ- 
ing Japan. We meet with them in Ari- 
zona; among the Mound-builders; at Xo- 
chicalco, Mexico ; at Oajaca and Guerrero; 
in Guatemala ; Peru, in the district of San 
Tomaso ; the citadel of Cuzco at Aymarac, 
where dry stones only are used; in North 
Guatemala, in Foukoue, Tonga, Tahiti, 
in the ruins of Martaban, Arabia, Java, 
Ceylon, where those in which this style 
building is traceable date, it is believed, 
from the beginning of the Christian era; 
at Mavalipura, on the Coromandel coast, 
in Greece, Italy, Sicily, ard Egypt in 
the Upper Nile Valley. “A Stonehenge in 
miniature is to be found inthis last-named 
region, besides which there are ruins which 
appear to date from a day anterior to the 
arrival of the Aryan Hindds in India. 
They look very much like the* Arabian, 
Syrian and Phoenician ruins of North 
Africa and North and South Europe. The 
remains of ancient buildings made of dry 
stones at Newgrange, Ireland, are very 
much like those found at Mycaenae. Simi- 
lar buildings were formerly to be seen in 
Phoenicia, the inhabitants of which laid 
(according to Lucan) followed the Egyp- 
tian style of architecture ; and we may still 
meet with such specimens at Costa, in 
Italy ; in Boeotia, Cirgalos, and Mycene. 
The famous Teocal/i of Anahuac, Mexico, 
resembles, according to HUMBOLDT, the no 
less celebrated mausoleum of Belus in 
Ancient Babylon. The custom of per- 
petuating in poetry, as a vehicle of oral 
tradition, the great deeds of ancestors, 
belongs most probably, as we have seen 
elsewhere, to the most ancient period of 
the Aryan race, and may very well have 
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India. We may remember that the same 
custom existed in Archaic Arabia and in 
India ; thereafter among the Komrings of 
Sumatra; and in the other islands of Ma- 
lasia, Polynesia, and Micronesia; in the 
Japanese Archipelago, and the region of 
the North American lakes. The likin 
for handsome mats must have Sapiuated 
in Arabia. The skill displayed in manu- 
facturing such articles by the majority of 
the semi-civilised nations of Malasia, Po- 
lynesia and other Pacific islands, including 
Formosa, the inhabitants of the Riukiu 
Group ; also highly civilized Japan, and the 
Korean Peninsula, is simply astonishing. 
The different customs alluded to in the 
following list are of unknown origin, but 
would appear to have connection with the 
Kushite order of civilisation, and are to be 
met with along the course of the southern 
current of humanity, crossing the Pacific 
to Japan. These are (1) the custom of 
keeping in hostelries a number of women 
of easy virtue, whom the guests of the inn 
may use at their convenience, by recom- 
pensing them with some little gift ; (2) that, 
of not considering a woman one’s concu- 
bine until she has been permitted totake up 
her residence in one’s own house ; (3) that 
principally practised by warriors, of choos- 
ing a made friend with the intent of grati- 
fying unatural desires, and the ceremony 
attendant upon the choice of this friend. 
This custom is to be metwith in both North 
and Central America, and as such men-wo- 
men have been observed in Tartary, Korea, 
and Japan, it is quite on the cards that the 
unnatural practice reached the Pacific by 
way of both North-eastern Asia and Malasia; 
(4) the custom of celebrating the attaining 
of the age of puberty by one’s daughters. 
This ceremony is conducted with all the 
pomp the family is able to make, and numer- 
ous presents are distributed on the occasion 
of its celebration. The belief that all mala- 
dies are visitations of the god, and the cus- 
tom of erecting little hillocks or mounds 
over the graves of the dead and of placing 
in these graves, with the deceased, the ob- 
jects most frequently used or most highly 
valued by him or her ;—all these seem to 
have been introduced from the West both 
by way of North-eastern Asia, Arabia, and 
India. It is, however, difficult to trace up 
the origin of the usage of presents upon 
the loss of a relative, one which obtains in 
the Pacific and at several places in Ame- 
rica. The institution of caste came to 
the East through the agency of the two 
great currents; to China by way of the 
north-east ; to Japan by the same route 
and also from the south-west. The su- 
perstition with regard to volcanoes seems 
to have reached the Far East along a 
southerly route. The same holds good 
perhaps in the case of the prostitution of 
slaves, and their giving up a certain por- 
tion of their earnings to their master. We 
have already stated that the employment 
in clothing of asort of dress-material made 
out of the bark of the paper-mulberry 
should be ascribed to Java and Egypt; 
while that of fermented liquors made by 
the process of mastication is unknown, 
No longer traceable is, moreover, the origin 
of the custom of a husband passing a 
necklace around the neck of his wife on 
the day of their marriage. 

The period during which the western 
portion of our hemisphere thus exercised 
an influence over the Japanese Archipe- 
lago, by way of India, Bengal, Malasia, 
Kiaotehi and other maritime states of 
Cochin-China and Nan-youé, was of very 
great length, for it began—as we stated 
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on the first page of this chapter—in thos 
days in which the Kushite form of civil 
sation commenced to make way in the 
Orient of our globe. It is owing to the 
influences set at work, under these condi- 
tions, by the great southern current, that 
the peoples of the southern portion of the 
Japanese Archipelago were endowed with 
those physical, intellectual, and moral traits 
in the possession of which we find them in 
the “ Wha ({@) Age” of Chinese authors; 
while those which at once attract our atten- 
tion in the west and north of this island 
group, were introduced into those portions 
by the great northern current. When, later 
on, these two classes of racial influences 
began to react upon each other, a series 
of mixed traits were produced throughout 
the whole extent of these isles, and there 
they prevailed until the moment in which 
Chinese race-influences, reaching the Ar- 
chipelago by means of the great northern 
current, gave birth to types of race and 
forms of civilisation which were perpetu- 
ated until the appearance of the Aryan 
element coming from Europe and America 
in the 16th century of our era. This Aryan 
element was introduced from all sides, i.e. 
by the great southern current and its 
western branch—interrupted for ages but 
originally brought into movement by this 
same Aryan race-element—andby the great 
northern current, which, from the very be- 
ginning of civilised life on the surface of 
our globe, has never ceased to exert an 
influence in the direction of the north- 
east. 

We ought to add, perhaps, that the work 
from which this chapter is extracted was 
compiled several years ago, though ar- 
rangements for its publication are not yet 
completed. 
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GENERAL. 


To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Matt,”? 

Sir,—Friends in Tokyo were good enough to 
send me, by the last mail from Japan, copies of 
the Fapan Daily Mail of the 3¢d instant, con- 
taining the article you were so kind as to write, 
contradicting the many [alse and scandalous ac- 
cusations that have been made against me since I 
left Japan, through the medium of several news- 
papers both in Japan and Shanghai, and more 
particularly in a letter published by the Kobe 
Herald of the 26th July, under the signature of 
“One Aggrieved.” 

The charges brought against me both in my 
private and official capacity are so plainly extra- 
vagant that no right-minded and conscientious 
person, even though unacquainted with the facts 
and my humble person, could believe them, except 
on the supposition that I had been temporarily 
deprived of my senses. I might consequently treat 
my traducers with the contempt they deserve. Still, 
it is necessary to remember that the object really in 
view has never been, I am persuaded, to attack me 
personally—for Lam conscious of not being such an 
important individual that newspaper editors would 
think it worth while to devote time and space to 
writing about me, The true origin of the U 
is to be sought in the animus of those who are ever 
ready to seize every possible chance of attacking 
the Japanese Government, These persons have 
detected in the suppression of the Portuguese Con- 
sulate-General in Tokyo, an opportunity to make 
political capital. They understand very well that 
without a breach of official confidence the general 
public, both in Japan and elsewhere, could not 
possibly be made acquainted with the truth 5 while, 
on the other hand, the gravity of the affair naturally 
attracts attention to everything written about it. 
Prompted, therefore, by their own bias, and misled 
by unscrupulous informants, they have given pub 
licity to falsehoods involving wot ouly my reputation 
as a Portuguese Government official and as aman 
who has striven to do his duty conscientionsly, but 
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also the good name of His Excellency Viscount 
Enomoto, late Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Japan, as wellas the fair fame of the Japanese 
Government. 

1 apprehend that the promoters of this iniquitous 
campaign, apparently directed against me but in 
reality inspired by a desire to bring discredit on 
the Japanese Government, thought that they could 
pursue their plans with impunity. They trusted 
that considerations which I need not define would 
deter me, far removed as [am from the scene of 
attack, from instituting legal proceedings against 
my traducers. But in justice to my good name as 
well as to the reputation of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, at whose hands I have always received the 
highest consideration, I shall not let the matter 
rest, but will adopt speedy steps to obtain legal 
redress against the newspapers which, regardless 
of journalistic propriety, have circulated grossly 
libellous accusations against me since my depar- 
ture from Japan. 

I thank you, Sir, for having, in the cause of 
justice and unsolicited, stood forward to defend an 
absent man who has the consciousness of never 
having given cause for such cowardly and unjust 
attacks. Public opinion, I am persuaded, will not 
hesitate to pass sentence on journalists who, in 
stead of seeking to be guided by the strict truth in 
matters of general interest, have degraded their 
honourable profession by conspiring to persecute a 
man who, through no fault of his own, but in con- 
sequence of the economical embarrassments of the 
country he has served for many years without 
reproach, finds himself suddenly placed in serious 
difficulties. The accusations preferred against me 
by these writers would, if left unrefuted, greatly 
accentuate my embarrassment by closing to me 
all avenues of access to honourable employment for 
the support of my family and myself. Diplomatic 
reserve, however, forbids me to enter into full 
explanations in the public press, I shall have 
recourse to other and more efficacious means, 

T authorise you to give publicity to this letter if 
you deem it advisable, in order that my friends in 
Japan may know that I do not remain indifferent 
to the scandalous charges advanced against me. 

I cemain, yours truly, 





























J. LOUREIRO. 
Macau, August 18th, 1892. 


THE MOENCHENSTEIN BRIDGE. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE © Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Referring to “ German Subject’s” remarks 
anent bridge failure at Moenchenstein, I beg to 
inform him, through your paper, that [have had 
the following information sent me by my friends 

rope 

“ Bridge failure at Moenchenstein.—This bridge 
was originally stated, though how we do not re- 
member, to have been built of material made in 
Germany, but the statement though widely accept- 
ed at the time, was doubtless an error. In the 
Official Report’ made by experts afterwards to the 
Swiss Government itis stated that the original de- 
sign by ——, was modified by Messrs. the 
well known ——Engineers, and the constructin of 
the Bridge was carried out by them. 

In the Summary of the Report, Professors W. 
Ritter and L. Tetmayer give their answer to the 
question as to the cause of the fall of the Moen- 
chenstein Bridge, put to them by the Federal Go- 
vernment, as follows :— 

The Bridge was originally too weak in several 
patts, and defective in construction, 

The iron used was in great part not equal to 
the necessary requirements in respect of strength 

oughness. 
fhe stability of the bridge was permanently 
weakened by the flood of 1881. 

“ The strengthening works in 1890 were confined 
to a few parts, leaving other important weaknesses 
remaining. 

“The tain did not leave the rails before the 
fall of the Bridge. 

“The principal cause of the accident was the 
weakness of the middle struts, the eccentricity 
of the connection of the struts with the main gir- 
ders, and the inferior quality of the iron having 
contributed the result.’” 

The Report is dated Zurich, August 24th, 1891. 

You will thus see, Sit, that there ts no proof that 
the material for this bridge was made in Germany, 
and [am sorry that I helped to circulate the re- 
port that it was. 

A correspondent of yours, in doggerel verse 
some time ago, was witty at my expense, but I 
have heard of German business men putting forth, 
and wishing their clients to believe, quite as un- 
likely events as gindstones floating and worms 
devouring steel tails, 
































Tremain, Su, yours faithfully, F.BS. 


August 26th, 1892. 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To rue Epiron of tH “Japan Mar.” 

S1r,—To your kind appeal to my countrymen 
on my behalf, I am thankful to say that a very 
hearty response was made, not only by American 
citizens, but by residents of all nationalties in 
Yokohama. [take this opportunity to thank you 
for the Mail's effective efforts on my behalf, and the 
public who so readily put their hands in thei 
pockets on behalf of my wife and young family. I 
shall always remember the kindness of the Yoko- 
hama community. 

Yours, etc., 


GEORGE N. ARMSTRONG. 
August 26th, 1892. 





KARUIZAWA. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—It has occurred to me that a few lines on 
Karuizawa might be acceptable to the readers of 
your paper. 

The popularity of the place as a health resort is 
evidently on the increase. With the railway over 
the Usui Pass, promised to be completed by the 
end of this year, a further incentive to this resort 
will be furnished. This railway in itself will be the 
finest piece of engineering as yet attempted in 
Japan, and will be a monument to Japanese talent 
in this direction, Running underground more than 
half the distance through the wild and precipitous 
gorge in some 25 tunnels, on a gradient requiring 
the cog-wheel traction system, the railway which 
thus connects the E. and N. Coasts, will add to 
the delight and comfort in reaching this place, 
though it may detract from its rural quietness. 
The weather has, if possible, exceeded its favour- 
able record of years past, cool, bracing, and free 
from dampness, mist, and rain to a rematkable 
degree, it affords what the foreigner in Japan is in 
search of. The visitors to the place, most of 
whom stay during the entire reason of from two to 
three months, number neatly 200 thus far. An 
accurate account makes the number as follow :— 
Families 34, children 63, single ladies and gentle- 
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men 55- may add g who live 
about a mile from here at Usui Toge-mara. The 
number of honses built and furnished in part 


foreign style is 24, to which 4 ought to be added. 
These 4 have been built by 4 Japanese in the place 
where a veterinary school formerly existed, but 
which was discarded a year or so ago. 

Just at present, Karuizawa affords an added 
inierest, in the shape of a conference similar to the 
Arima conference, reported in your columns of last 
year. The first meeting was opened with an 
attendance of about 60 persons, in the gymnasium, 
which affords a pleasant assembly hall. The con- 
ference enjoys the presidency of the same person 
who presided over the Arima conference of last 
year, the Rev. R. O. Grinnan, Mr. Grinnan ap- 
peared first on the programme with a full and able 
paper on * The Qualifications of the successful Mis- 
sionary.” A few of the points are presented here. 
The successful missionary is “born not made,” 
born, not only naturally, but especially spiritually. 
No one without this spiritual experience is equal 
to the task of turning the nations “ For Chirist’s 
sake’’—no other motive will bear one through the 
trials and discouragements. Every other motive 
must perforce end in disappointment, The chief 
object of his work is to “form Christ” in the 
earts and characters of those appealed to. Mis- 
sionaries must join hands in presence of a common 
foe, and preach only Christ and him crucified. 
Thus laying himself on the altar of service for life 
will only insure full success, The sacrifices are 
various. In Japan outward afflictions do not 
count for much. But the missinary must drop 
into insignificance. Though settled and positive 
in his views, he must learn forbearance with the 
opinions of others, He is not to sacrifice truth and 
principles, but there isa time for silence which 
must be watched, The Japanese is not to be 
over-bearingly silenced, but gentlemanly forbear- 
ance will win the day if it is to be won, Elasticity 
of mind, so as to get broad views of ques- 
tions and situations, but also stability so as not 
to lose bearings and be swayed by every wind and 
wave of doctiine, are requisites. ‘The doctrines of 
Christ, not mere noral or sentimental reasonings, 
are the theme and centre of work, Japanese 
speculation on the pulpit here infect us readily. 
The fact that the Cross of Christ and miracles are 
often discounted is 10 reason for our wavering. We 
are servants of God, not of the people, in preaching. 
Hence be independent and do not become tools 
in the hands of others. For as tools t be used 
for pet schemes, and then to be discarded when 
better tools are found, we gain no man’s love and 
respect. Be ready to work on all occasions, 
however small, for thus oppot tunities will offer more 
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important things, and the Japanese will give you 
their trust and respect. 

Each ought to do what he is best fitted for, to 
preach, or to teach, or both as the case may be, and 
knowledge of the language is imperative for best 
success. To get at the heart of the Japanese is 
the thing needed, and this can be done only by 
meeting them in the heart’s own language. Old 
and ruling Japan is to be known only thus. 
Through English, only new Japan, ie. the student 
classis touched and there bat on the surface often. 
The obdsan is a most important person to get hold 
of. The advice of some Japanese that the mis- 
sionary is only needed to teach them English, is 
agreat mistake. Whole-hearted time for 10 years 
will conquer the language somewhat. Sacrifice 
outside work to do this. Practice constantly. Ex- 
ample of children is the work here. The language 
must be first and always. A number of detailed 
suggestions followed here. 

Relations to the Japanese. We must be one 
with them, must love them and sacrifice all for 
them, Foreigners, especially at present, have great 
difficulty in conquering here, but love will conquer. 
Despising or looking down upon others never wins 
confidence, Get at their ways of thinking—mingle 
with the people,—the masses and their leaders. 

Difficult to know how to treat visitors. To sit, 
eat, and sleep as they do isahelphere. Japanese 
customs and laws ate to be respected. ‘Japanese 
plainness often fails to understand the complexity 
of missionaries houses. Yet we should not live too 
meanly so as to forfeit their respect. Never show 
temper. ‘The strength of the national spirit occa 
sions much difficulty, and forbearance is here need- 
ed. Be nothard in money matters. Missionaries, 
as they are responsible to donors, and as Japanese 
are often bad financiers, must exercise oversight, 
but as we are foreigners we must not be unwilling 
to suffer for it. 

Wisdom and love is the gist of all—wise as ser- 
pents—harmless as doves. 

The evening was taken up by an address by the 
Rev. S. Swann on “Apprehending Faith” founded 
on Mark 11, 24. Itis not the purpose to write at 
length on the evening service, as this is more 
devotional in its character. This audience bore 
abundant testimony to the excellence and zeal of 
the address, 

According to our programme, Rev. J. W. 
Saunby should have addressed the conference this 
morning, but as he was hindered by circumstances 
beyond his control, Dr. J. C. Hepburn kindly ad 
dressed the conference on his and Mus, Hepburn’s 
personal experiences in Mission fields. The speaker 
began in his modest way, by stating that he was 
nota clergyman, and so had no text: he had been 
requested to give a talk on the best methods for 
acquiring the Japanese language, but as every 
student has his own method it seemed best to 
him to give instead a general talk on experiences 
of the past. The Bible had always been his com 
fort and only sure guide. The doctor stated that 
he was now in his 78h year and had been engag- 
ed in Mission work since 1840 (fifty-two years), 
and as God led the children of Israel through the 
wilder ness by the pillar of fire and the cloud, so has 
the Heavenly Father graciously led him; as God 
faithfully kept his promises to Moses aud Joshua, 
n like manner have the Divine promises been 
kept with reference to him, and during all these 
years His presence had been with him and his 
wife. When a student in the Universily of Pensyl 
vania he became a Christian and soon after he con- 
secrated himself wholly to the Lord’s work, and he 
never had an occasion to regret the step taken. 
His father was a lawyer and greatly desired that 
he should follow the same profession, but lacking 
fluency of speech, he chose the medical profession 
instead, but this was all ordered of the Lord, for 
had he become a lawyer he would never have 
come to these ends of the earth as a Missionary of 
the Cross. 

While a student he was thrown into the com- 
pany of two men who became earnest missionaries, 
and their influence helped him to decide to be- 
come a Missionary. One of these men was Richard 
Armstrong, the father of General Armstrong, who 
is now teaching in the institution for coloured people 
at Hampton, — Richard Armstrong was one of the 
first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. The 
other@Rev. Matthew Loyard went to Africa where 
he died after a shoit, but earnest ministry, De. 
Hepburn’s mother had the Missionary spirit and 
was the president of a ladies’ missionary so- 
ty, These and other circumstances gave his 
mind a certain bent, and after practising medicine 
for three years in America, and after marrying his 
beloved partner, who had shared with him life's 
burdens and joys for fifty-three years, he cheerfully 
accepted a call to labour in Siam and left America 
in 1840. ‘They were detained, however, in Singa 






























































pore and spent two years there. When China was 
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opened, at the close of the opinm war, many mis- 
sionaries went to China from Siam, Malacca, aud 
other places In the East. Six families of the Pres- 
byterian Church, also went, and Mrs. H. and the 
Dr. were of the number. Ina very short time four 
of the six ladies became ill and died, the Doctor’s 
wife and Mrs. Young being the only ones spared. 

He opened Hospital Work in Amoy in connece 
tion with Dr. Cumming, an independent mission 
ary. Two of the male missionaries were drowned, 
one of whom, Walter Lowrie, was thrown in the 
sea by Chinese pirates, The malaria attacked 
all until at last’ Mrs. H. was reduced to 87lbs. 
weight, and so after six years of labour they were 
ordered to America and made New York city their 
home. Here three nice boys were born to them, 
all of whom died. In New York he renewed the 
medical profession, but also engaged in church 
work and spent two cholera seasons in administer- 
ing to the sick. 

After the opening of Japan, Mr. Wells Williams 
sent an urgent appeal that amedical man and one 
of experience be sent to Japan, and in the pro- 
vidence of God they were seut. They were 146 
days in reaching the place of destination, Arriving 
in Japan they met at Nagasaki Messers. Higgins 
and Williams, now Bishop Williams, 

On auciving at Kanagawa, they noticed the 
white godown buildings and thought they would 
make good houses to live in, They knew of the 
strong antipathy of the Japanese to Christianity, 
and did not know that they would be permitted 
to land; on going to see the American Consul, 
they were told that missionaries were neither 
needed nor wanted, that the treaties were made 
for metchants, not for missionaries, and that the 
only way he could secure a residence for them in 
the country, was to register Dr. H. as. physician 
to the Consulate and this was done. ‘The Gover- 
nor of the province set aside a temple for their use, 
(an old building that the Dutch Consul had re- 
jected as a place not fit for a stable) ; however, the 
temple was made very comfortable by a little car- 
pentering. The fuiniture that they brought with 
them consisted of only a few pirces, and they had 
to get along as best they could. The Gover« 
hor sent servants, who came nearly naked and 
who constantly prostiated themselves whenever 
we returned to our house, In those days there was 
no meat, no potatoes, and no bread. The only 
meat we got came from the ships, and was kindly 
nt from time to t by generous captains, 
They could buy Japaneses tice, fish, and sweet 
potatoes, eggs, and sometimes fowl. 

There was no such thing as soap, and the wash 
board was practically introduced into Japan then 
by Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, There way only one 
Japanese phrase that he learned before coming to 
Japan, and this was taught him by Dr. Williams, 
viz. Kore wa nannt? De. Williams had taught 
him to say {Kore wa nanto iu mono? but the 
shorter form was easier to remember, 

The first word that he learned in Japan was 
Abunai/ The carpenters had built a fire near the 
straw roof of the temple, and the Dr. said in Eng- 
lish that is dangerous !” whereupon the carpenter 
understanding the motions, if not the words said, 
Abunai? Very many of the first words that he 
learned have some historic connection, 

There were no grammars nor dictionaries in 
those days, and the only help at hand, in the way 
of books, was a vocabulary, translated from the 
Dutch, by Dr. Medhurst, who resided in Batavia. 
The only teachers to be had were the servants, 
carpenters, workmen generally, and visitors who 
came from curiosity, but whom they made use of. 
Dr. S. R. Brown and Dr. G.P. Verbeck and Dr. 
Simmons came ont as Missionaries soon alter, 
under the Dutch Board, and excepting Dr. Ver- 
beck, who stopped in Nagasaki, they formed a 
partof the circle at Kanagawa, Alter a while 
Hoffman’s Grammar was sent them leaf by leaf 
from Nagasaki, The learning of Japanese was 
found especially difficult, 

Dr. Brown come running in one day and s: 
“Thave found the future tense for [have just 
heard a man say Miyonichi ame furimasho. 

It was not until a year had passed that they 
succeeded in securing a teacher, Que day aman 
named Sadajito came and said he would teach 
Japanese for English, This man became quite 
noted in Japan and died only a few years ago. 
With him the translation of Matthew was begun, 
but when they had finished Uanslating about a 
chapter the man refused to translate more, as it 
would cost him his life. This man, and also 
the men who were sent as guards were spies 
who doubtless reported to the Government every 
thing that was done, The doctor’s teacher soon 
left him on account of fear, and then he se- 
cured another, In 1861 he opened a dispensary 
and carried it on for only a few months 
when it was suddenly stopped by the government, 













































































He had made the mistake of beginning it without 
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first asking permission. He then gave himself up 
for some time to the study of the language, and in 
acquiring a vocabulary for his own use gradually 
began the work of preparing a dictionary. Some 
merchasts hearing of the work that was done 
urged him to print the book, promising to defray 
the cost of printing themselves; so, in 1870 the 
doctor went to Shanghai and published there the 
first edition of the dictionary. This work has now 
gone through four editions. and has served and is 
still serving a good purpose. Ihe doctor said that he 
never thought that a man of his poor ability should 
ever accomplish such a thing, and the work was 
accomplished simply by perserverance. “If you 
would accomplish any good thing in life, my young 
friends learn to stick to your work!” In 1863 he 
began a dispensary in Yokohama and coutinued 
it for fifteen years. The walls of the dispensary 
were covered with prominent scripture texts and 
from these he preached to the patients who came 
for medicine. He also took charge of the Sumi- 
oshicho Church, the third Christian Church that 
was organized in Japan, The first Convention 
that met to consider the matter of Bible transla- 
tion met in this dispensary, and as the result of this 
convention the following were appointed to trans. 
late the New Testament into Japanese :—Dr. Y. R. 
Brown, Dr. D. C. Green, Dr. Hepburn. Dr. R.S. 
Maclay, and Dr. Nathan Brown afterwards joined 
the committee; others were invited but took uo part 
inthe work. ‘The onus of the work fell on the first 
three members. Dr. Hepburn also was one of the 
three to translate the Old Testament. The Dr. 
said that the Japanese translation of the Bible is 
as good as tle English translation made from the 


























Original Hebrew and Greek, and this Japanese 
translation is destined to be a very important factor 
in its influence upon the language of this land. 
There was no need that he should give an ad- 
dress on how ro learn the language of the Japa- 


“You have all the needed helps now and 


nese. 
are young,” said the speaker,” and so should suc- 
ceed. I was a young man when I went to China, 
and learned more Chinese in two years than I did 
Japanese in ten years, but then I was forty-five 
when Icame to Japan. My work is now finished 
here, and we feel that we are relics of the past, 
and soon we expect to leave Japan, not for long 
wing what is before us, but fully trusting 
Him who has so faithfully guided us hitherto. 

We leave our unfinished work to you. Be not 
discouraged—stick to your work | Youhave a great 
Saviour and Captain who will bring you to certain 
victory, helping you to overcome all difficulties. 
“ You will live, I think, to see this land brought to 
Christ, Japan made a Christian country indeed, 
The Lord be with you all.” 

The conference unanimously voted sincere thanks 
for the very interesting address of Dr. Hepburn, 
Dr. Hepburn also made some interesting remarks 
on the History of attempts at Bible translation 
into the Japanese language, but these we omit for 
the present. 

Mrs. Hepburn then gave some amusing remi- 
niscences, after which the meeting adjourned. 

August 26th, 1892. 

‘The third day of the conference opened with an 
address from one of two members of the Society 
of Friends, Mr. Samuel Morris, of Philadelphia. 
This gentleman and Mr. J. E. Rhoads being on 
a tour of inspection of missions deemed such an 
occasion to meet with missionaries of sufficient 
value to justify their journey to this summer resort. 
On the basis of Christ’s words, in Ep. 17, 23,—" Tin 
them, and them in me, that they may all be one,” 
&c., the speaker said,—these words are true to 
the present, and this oneness is a confirming evi- 
dence. Union with Christ and with one another, 
notwithstanding failures, is yet in great measure 
realized. Missionaries here all unite irrespective 
of denominational lines, as disciples of one Master, 
Hence our thought was to join with them, not as 
strangers but as brethren, ‘This oneness in Chirist’s 
cause is needed, and in all essentials we do agree. 
We are near to one another in the highest and 
deepest sense. The remark that the professing 
church is full of autagonism and strife is much too 
severe, and sceptic and scoffer make the most of it, 
The nearer to Chirist, the nearer to one another we 
are. Differences aud divisions become less pro- 
nounced, and thus an undivided Christ becomes 
a growing strength in the Church, In mission 
work, this oneness is needed so that the people do 
not stumble, are not puzzled and dismayed by our 
differences. The comforter’s work males Christ 
more teal, living, and will guide as 
out of intricacies into all uth, ‘The Holy Spirit’s 
work was here dwelt upou, Of this loving gentle 
teacher, we should be growing, deepening pupils 
The worship of God is simple in proportion as itis 
fin spoit and in tanh’ Reverential stillness: 
before God is deepest, truest worship and commu 
nion with God. The Holy spirit is needed to pre 
pare the heart for prayer, short prayers like the 
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publican’s reach the throne of grace very quickly. 
Thus we grow more simple and more reverent. 
The Holy spirit is mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance in the ministry of the word. The call to 
the ministry is very precious, deep and involves 
much, Without me ye can do nothing,” Poor 
words are often astonishingly used. The Holy 
Spirit is a guide for daily life giving quickness of 
understanding in all things. Go not to neighbours. 
rather to God for advice. 

The work of God appears at times to go on 
slowly, full of weakness as if God had forgotten 
his work, ‘The need of a deeper tone in spiritual 
life impresses us and a desire for a deeper work of 
grace pervades the church, ‘The time since Chirist 
came is long, and yet millions have not yet heard 
his name, and the work looks hopeless. But 
Christ’s work in the Holy spirit is not confined to 
the Church but is for the world, and God's witness 
is in every heart, To this powerful witness wecan 
appeal, though an unknown god to them. Hence 
God works with them as well as with us. 

We have not mere doctrine to teach, Life must 
go handin hand, As Dr. Hepburn so truly stated, 
there is such a thing as being led about guided 
and taught of God. Thus learn to live a day ata 
time in God's fear, favour, and blessing, and how- 
ever long the way, there will be many Ebenezers. 

And thus we unite in St. Paul’s prayer, Eph. 3 
14-21, 

This impressive address was followed by Mr. 
Rhoads in some fitting remarks on Christian ex- 
perience and growth in grace, and the truth as it 
is in Jesus as known by Christian experience. 

A’shoit discussion closed the morning session, 
The evening meeting was led by Mr. Landis who 
spoke on the Return of Jesus, or more definitely, 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ. 

August 27th, 1892. 

The weather here continues clear, and fresh 
breezes from the mountains keep us cool and 
refreshed while your folks in Tokyo and Yoko. 
hama must be sorely tried by the heat. 

Yesterday an excellent sermon was preached 
by Dr. Geo, Cochran to a very crowded house, on 
“The Unchanging Christ.” After the preaching 
service the Holy Communion was administered by 
Dr. Cochran, Dr. Thompson, and Rev. M.S. Vail. 
In the evening the Conference was addressed by 
the Rev. A. G. Taylor on “ Our Encouragement.” 
This morning De. Cochran addressed the Conf 
ence on The Holy Spirit in Relation to Service 

‘The Dr. said :—* I shall not read you a paper 
this morning, but rather in an easy conversational 
way, making a free use of the Bible, let us approach 
this subject of deep interest to us all as Christian 
workers. In the first place, then, is the Holy 
Spirit a person? And does He possess knowledge 
and freedom to choose? From various acts ascrib 
ed to the Holy Spirit, and the use of the personal 
pronoun we must conclude that He must be re- 
garded as a person, and from the Baptismal for- 
mula and from the Apostolic Benediction we must 
regard Him coequal with the Father and the Son, 
‘The second point was the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the Father and to the Son. According to 
statements in the Gospel of John He proceedeth 
from the Father and is senf by the Son. The 
Doctor remarked. that he thought the great con 
troversy concerning the origin of the Holy Spirit 
might have been avoided if the fathers had kept 
closely to the text of the Scriptures, The third 
point was the relation of the Spirit to the redemp- 
tive work of Christ. And in (a) He reveals Chirist, 
(8) He vindicates Christ and conviets the world of 
sin, (c) Heis the life of believers, and bears witnessto 
their adoption, (¢) He prepares Christ’s agents for 
their work, (e) He is our helper in prayer, (f) He 
ministers to out joy, hope, comfort, and guidance, 

All of the above points were quite fully discussed 
and proof texts were adduced in every case. 

Various interesting questions were asked and 
answered, and altogether this meeting has proved 
to be one of the most profitable of the meetings yet 
held, and this evening the discussion on this’ sub- 
ject of vital interest will be continued. 

Yours truly, 

Karuizawa, August 2gth, 1892. 






































GAMMA. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


To THE Epiror oF THe “Jaran Matt.” 
Sir,—The unpublished anonymous letter “ve- 
cently sent you called to mind a few items [ had 
gathered which, I think, can be relied upon in es- 
timating the moral character of Thomas Paine, 
From what [am able to find, [ cheesfully ackuow 
ledge that my quotation from Dr. Melivaine is not 
supported by the now known facts in the Bonne. 
ville case, As to Paine’s services in the canse of 
Independence, [have nothing to say that would 
inthe least diminish his fame, ‘There were, no 
doubt, two Paines. 











G. Vale, whose life of Paine is apologetic, says 


gle 





he only fault hecan find in his subject’s character 
s that at one time his weekly supply of rum was a 
quart. This information is from Mr. Barger, a 
clerk in a store which furnished Paine his liquor. 

Corner at that time said: “ Paine was like other 
men, he would sometimes take too much.” While 
Corner said this in an angry letter he never with- 
drew it, though he afterwards had a splendid op- 
portunity in Cheetham’s own house: 

nd “Rights of Man” 
were conceived while “sitting over some punch 
after a game at bowls.”—( Vale.) 

“In 1760 he obtained a place in the excise at 
Thetford, and subsequently at Lewes in Susse 
where he also carried on business as a grocer at 
tobacconist. Being accused of smuggling in co 
nection with his business as a grocer, he was dis- 
missed from the excise.”"—American Cyclopedi 

“Tn 1777 he was elected secretary to the Commi 
sion on Foreign Affairs, but was censured by Cot 
gress and obliged to resign for making improper use 
of official secrets in his letters in the Pensylvania 
Packet against Silas Deane.” —Am. Cyclopedia. 

Hon. William Jay, son of John Jay who was a 
member of Congress at the time, furnished from 
his father’s private papers a document which Dr. 
Mecllvaine quotes on the same subject. 

“Appleton’s Cyclo. of American Biography ” 
says of Paine :—“ His first wife lived but a short 
time, from his second wife he soon separated, an ir- 
regular attachment to the wife of a Paris publisher 
did not improve his character.” 

“ Schaff- Herzog Cyclo. of Religious Knowledge” 
says of him :—* Comparison of contemporary bio- 
graphies, both of friends and foes, seems to show 
these facts: Paine was through life a harsh, uw 
feeling, vain, and disagreeable man. He was 
wanting in a sense of honour, and therefore could 
not be trusted. But it was not until after his re- 
turn from France, when he was sixty-five years old, 
very much broken by his long sufferings and the 
strain of the great excitement in which he had lived 
for years, and for the first time in his life above 
want, that he developed those traits which rendered 
him in his last days such a miserable object. The 
charge of matrimonial infidelity and of seduction 
are probably unfounded ; but that he was in his old 
age penutious, uncleanly, drunken, unscrupulou 
may he accepted as true.” 

Col. Ingersol, in his eulogy on Paine in a recent 
North American Review, paints the pathetic scene 
of his death and burial. This is the Col. Inger- 
soll who cursed and threatened to thrash Joseph 
Cook when they once met at Saratoga, and about 
whom there recently appeared in tie public print 
that he had sued a Baptist preacher for slander 
because the preacher had said that the Col, had 
used his mighty power to influence legislation in 
the interest of immoral literature. However, when 
the case was tried the Colonel was the loser. ‘ihe 
way of the transgressor is hard. No man who 
sets himself to battle against Christianity can ex- 
pect other than the inevitable. His name will 
pass either into oblivion, or will only be remem- 
bered for the evil done. ‘The name of every noted 
dead infidel only suggests the vanity of his efforts 
to overthrow truth. Somehow or other it seems 
decreed that their good shall be forgotten on ac- 
count of their evil, They were fighting on the 
wrong side. 

For those who wish tolook further into thelife of 
Thomas Paine I quote from “ Schaff-Herzog Enc. 
of Religious Knowledge” :—* His life has been 
written by Francis Oldys (pseudonym for George 
Chalmers), continued by William Cobbett, 1796 
(abusive); James Cheetham, 1809 (written by one 
who knew lim in his last days) ; this is the souce 
of all the damaging stories about Pai 
meant to be fait, yet was prejudiced; Thomas Clio 
Rickman, 1814 (apologetic, but honest, a good 
corrective of Cheetham’s exaggerations, was friend. 
ly to Paine, but is compelled’ to give him, on the 
whole, a bad character); W. Y. Shei win, 1819 (apo- 
logetic) ; J. S. Harford, 18205 G. Vale, 1841 (apuloe 
gelic and largely copied from Sherwin); Chailes 
Blanchard, 1860 (a thorough-going defence of 
Paine, written in a careless style, and interlarded 
with irrelevant and questionable matter; itis pre= 
fixed to the edition of Paine’s theological works). 

I must offer an apology for mentioning this sub= 
ject again. T know it is quite displeasing to a 
number of friends, It has come to such a pass 
that the bare mention of an infidel’s name in the 
foreign press of Japan immediately calls out in its 
defence those chosen few wha for strategic effect 
ate forced occasionally to vary theirensign. Finis, 

Thanking the Editor for his indulgence, Iam, 
yours respectlully, 




















His ‘Common Sense” 






























































E, SNODGRASS. 
Tokyo, August 2gih, 1892. 
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AU FUFIFAMA. 
Peg 
Salut, roi des monts et des Ages, 
Toi dont Pauguste front domine les nuages, 
Dont la magnificence a la gloire répond, 
Salut, monarque du Nippon f 
O wi, dont Pimage ornemente, 
Et la pauvre chaumiére et le palais puissant, 
O toi, que le poate chante, 
Et que tévére le croyant, 
Dont le trdne repose au centre de 1a terre, 
Que dans son sein la nature forma,— 
Qui Surpasse ta grdce et ta grandeur altiare? 
O superbe Fujiyama ! 








Le souvenir toujours vivace 
Des troubles souterrains dont tu portes la trace, 
Ta naissance soudaine en une nuit d’horreur, 
Nous glacent encor de frayeur : 
La terre et la mer se soulévent, 
S’entrouvrent eu formant des abtmes béants, 
Les cataractes du ciel crévent 
Les laves tombent a torrents ;— 
Est-ce la fin d’un monde, un autre qui commence ?— 
Ace moment la terre Venfanta.— 
Qui jamais décrira l'heure de ta naissance ? 
O terrible Fujiyama! 











Autour de ton auguste épaule 

Quand vient se déchatner le vent glacé du péle, 

u tiens ta cour cachée au sein des ouragans 5 

Mais si, las du 1agne des vents, 
Et du cortége des orages, 

Dans ton manteau d’hermine aux bords étincelants, 
Tu nous montres dans les nuages 
Ton diadéme de diamant 

Par un beau jour d’hiver, au clair soleil d’automne, 
Ab! quel mortel jamais w’admirera 

Ta fidre majesté, Péclat qui s’environne? 
O redouté Fujiyama! 


. Sous Phaleine du. Pacifique, 
La nature a repris sa parure magique, 
La flore du Nippon sa grace et ses couleurs; 
Désarmant soudain tes rigueurs, 
Et comme épris de son sourire,— 
Tu déposes ton sceptre et ton royal manteau; 
‘Ton aspect riant nous attire, 
Te voyant si grand et si beau, 
Qui n’élave vers toi les yeux et la pensée? 
Quel voyageur ne senthousiasma, 
En contemplant tes traits dans la votite éthérée? 
O radieux Fujiyama! 











Conserve ton régne paisible 
Qe jamais ton courrour ne s'évsille terrible. 
mt repandant partout la mort et le chagrin; 
Reste le guide du marin, 
Liidéal de la beauté pure 5 
Reste pour ces 1 égions de I’ Extiéme Orient, 
Le sonverain de la nature, 
La gloire du Soleil Levant ; 
Lorsque tout A tes pieds passe on se renouvelle, 
Toi que jamais nul trouble n’ébranla, 
Conserve ta grandeur, ta couronne immortelle, 
O sublime Fujiyama ! 





Salut, roi des monts et des Ages, 
Toi, dont Pauguste front domine les nuages, 
Dont la magnificence a la gloire répond, 

Salut, mona:que du Nippon ! 

O toi, dont l'image ornemente, 

Et la pauvre chaumidre et le palais puissant, 

O toi, que le poate chante, 

Et que révére le croyant ; 

Dont le téne repose au centre de la terre,— 
Que dans son sein la nature forma,— 
Quy surpasse ta gidice et ta grandeur altidre? 

O superbe Fujiyama! 

A.M. 








Todkyd, Aodt 1892. 








WEDDING AT CHRIST CHURCH. 
Sian tesars 

‘The marriage was celebrated on Wednesday of 
Miss Moss, daughter of one of the oldest and best 
known residents of Yokohama, and Mr, R. W. 
Borthwick, manager of the North & Rae Com 
pany, Limited. By the time appointed the number 
of friends assembled nearly filled the church, and 
the bridegroom entered supported by Mr. K. F. 
Crawford, who acted as best man, being shortly 
followed by Mrs. E, J. Moss, mother of the bride, 
who wore a dress of mauve embroidered crape 
and black lace and a mauve bonnet trimmed with 
jet. Then came the bride, who is pretty and 
petite, looking very dainty in a rich robe of 
white corded silk embroidered with silver thistles 
and trimmed with silver cord, accompanied by 
her father, Mr. E. J. Moss, and followed by 
Miss Annie Moss, as bridesmaid, who wore a 











provided by Mr. Manley, and were followed by 
their brothers, Edward and Pen Moss, as pages, 
dressed in white sailor suits, The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. E.C. Irwine, M.A,, after 
which a hymn was sung, and Mr. Chope played 
the Wedding March.” The wedding party then 
drove to Woodside, the residence of the bride’s 
parents, where they received the congratulations 
of a host of friends and well wishers, the number 
of whom may be estimated by the unusually long 
list of wedding presents given below :— 


Mr. E. J. Moss, complete bedroom and boudoir 
suite; Mrs. E. J. Moss, house linen, Maltese silk 
lace handkerchief; Miss Annie Moss, fancy-work ; 
Master ‘Teddy Moss, tea service; Masters Willie 
and Johnny Moss, shell vase; Bridegroom, piano 
and manicure set; Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Moss, din- 
ner service; Miss Aebersold, chrystoleum ; Mr.and 
Mrs. Wyckoff, shawl, head-wrap, and silver tea 
strainer; Mr. McKinnell, marble clock; Mr. 
Woodruff, pair of vases; Miss Young, silk table 
square and mats; Mr. and Mrs. H. Box, saddle 
bag cushion; Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, Irish linen 
handworked tea-cloth ; Mrs. Mitchell, silver tea- 
spoons and sugar tongs; Miss Mitchell, felt table 
cloth; Mr. A. Mitchell, silver mounted umbrella ; 
Mrs. Pound, brass table gong ; Miss H. Pound, tea 
cloth ; Mrs. and Miss Woodward, toilet stand ; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Crawford, two jewel caskets ; Mr. and 
Mrs Noble, hand-painted table scarf ; Miss Griffin, 
electro-plated card receiver; Mr. and Mrs, Roth, 
tea set; Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, pearl bracelet; 
Captain and Mrs, Steedman, set of silt Maltese 
lace; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Cain, electroplated 
card-tray; Mrs. Cain, two porcelain plaques; 
Captain and Mrs. Kenderdine, electro-plate ruby 
jam stand; the Misses Vincent, ivory and lace 
fan; Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler, cloisonné vases ; Miss 
Grant, silk table cover and cushion ; Mrs. Cooper, 
bread fork; Mrs. and Miss Hickson, books; Mrs. 
Cruickshank, Tartan rug; Miss Martin, picture; 
Capt. Pender, pearl brooch; Mr. W. S. Edwards, 
pearl name pin ; Mr.and Mrs, Mullendorf, tea cloth 
serviettes ; Capt. and Mrs, Efford, fancy night 
lightstand and silver sugar tongs; Mes. Brinkworth, 
silver salt spoons, and fancy-work stool; Mr. 
and Mrs. Esdale, silver jam spoon; Mr. North, 
epergne; Mr. and Mrs. Watson, serviette rings ; 
Mr. O. Keil, treadle sewing machine; Capt. and 
Mrs. Walker, silver coin tea spoons; Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis, scent stand; Mr. and Mrs. Truscott, 
butter knife and jam spoon; Capt, Martin, electro. 
plate and ruby butter dish; Mr. and Mrs, Eustace, 
cruet stand; Mr. and Mrs. McArthur, painted 
screen; Mr. Clark, tea-cosy; Mr. Wilson, cloi- 
sonné mounted in plush; Rev. and Mrs, Booth, 
tray; Miss Deyo, quaint iron kettle; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Booth, ice bucket and tongs; Misses 
Booth, embroidered table scarf; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hay, nut crackers; Mrs. Black, gold bracelet ; 
Miss Black, shawl ; Mr. and Mrs. Mayer, picture 
in cherry lacquer frame; Dr. and Mrs. Eldridge, 
cloisonné vases; Mr. McKenzie, electro-plate 
butter dish; Mr, and Mrs. Pratt, clock; Mr. 
and Mrs, Jensen, porcelain flower stand; Mr. 
and Mrs. Retz, gold bracelet; Mr. Duncan, 
butter dish; Miss Bourne, crumb brush and 
tray and antimacassar; Mr. Marcus, 1 doz. silver 
tea spoons ; Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, embroidered 
cushion and tea cosy; Misses and Masters Came- 
ron, lacquer trays; Miss Efford, six hand-painted 
mats; Mr. Efford, hand painted picture; Mr. 
Coulson and Miss Swain, biscuit jar; Capt. and 
Mrs. Carst, electro and ruby preserve stand ; 
Mr. Patterson, brass kettle and spirit lamp; 
Mr. and Mrs, Barrie, Bible; Mr, and Mrs. Town- 
ley, 2 silver salt cellars and spoons; Messrs, North 
and Rae, cheque; Rev. and Mrs. Buxton, ruby 
brooch; Mr. and Mrs. Tresize, 3 silver serviette 
tings; Mr. J. Hall, fish knives and forks; Mr. 
nd Mrs. Hegt, photo frames; Mr. Meikle 
john, photo album ; Mr. G. Brinkworth, pair of 
vases; Mr. Litchfield, electro-plated fruit dish; 
Mr. and Mrs. Crowe, 1 doz. silver tea-spoons, 
and silver (ea-strainer; Mr. A. H. Cole Wat- 
son, 2 butter dishes and knives in case; Mr. 
Barrett, ivory paper knife; Mr. and Mrs. Yama- 
guchi, piece of silk crape; Mr. Witkowski, cloi- 
sonné vases; Mr. and Mrs, Bull, sugar tongs, 
butter knife, jam spoon, and fork; Mr. K- 
F, Crawford, dessert knives and forks; Miss 
Thorn, sugar bowl and sifter; Mr. Sarda, 2 cloi- 
sonné plaques; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Gibbs, lace 
handkerchief and case; Mr. Powys, cafétidre; Mr. 
and Mrs. Boag, tea-cosy ; Mr. J. Johnstone, break- 
fast cruct ; Me, and Mrs, Smedley, photo frame; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bond, porcel: Capt. and 
Mrs. James Harrison, bread knife and fork; Mr. 
Charlesworth, breakfast cruet; O.Haru-san, em- 
broidered dressing jacket; Mr. Forrest, birthday 
book and thimble case; Mr. and Mrs. Rose, 
glass flower bowl; Nisa, fir tree in porcelain pot; 


















































pretty costume of pale blue figured silk and a white 
crinoline hat trimmed with lace and _forget-me- 
nots. The ladies carried 


handsom@ ouguels 
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Mr. and Mrs, Jolins, hand-painted vase; Mr. and 
je" six lace handkerchiefs and piece of 
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Maltese lace ; Mr. Peyre, cloisonné box; Mr. Little- 
wood, plush work case; Mr. and Mis. Engert, 
porcelain flower stand ; Misses Sale, pair of vases 
Kani, fan; Mr, G. Booth, electro-plated bread fork; 
Nozawaya, Japanese wedding gift, O-Hana-san 
embroidered dressing jacket, etc., etc. 











THE DEVELOPMENT AND SETILE- 


MENT OF THE HOKKAIDO. 


pee ar aes 

red before a public meeting. held at Sar 
fon Avgust 13th, 1892 (during te continuation of the H 
do Exhibition), by Arthur Av Brighi 

tural College, Rev. M. Oshima acting interpreter.) 

We are met to-day to consider the conditions 
and adaptations of the Hokkaido in relation to its 
settlement and development by the people of Japan. 
The conditions of the Hokkaido which invite our 
attention may be readily grouped under the 
general divisions of Fishers, Mining, Forestry, and 
Agriculture. 

If Japan has her Ito, the great statesman to 
whom her people are looking hopefully expecting 
that he will safely guide the ship of State, so also 
has the Hokkaido her Ito, the magnetic, energetic 
fisherman, who is in all places at once, who can 
hatch for you a million salmon in the twinkling of 
an eye, or tell you the champion fish-story of the 
East with a twinkle in his eye. If you seek 
information as to the  fishery-resources of the 
Hokkaido rivers, lakes, and surrounding seas, you 
have only to ask our Hokkaido Ito, and before the 
question is well out of your mouth, you will have 
your answer, full, plain, and explic 

If you seek to know the possibilities of the Yezo 
eral deposits we have our Jimbo, the Hokleai- 
do geologist who, though loving a quiet life, has 
travelled this island all over and through and can 
tell you where is located every mass of coal, every 
bed of sulphur, and every speck of silver. If you 
do not care to travel over the island in the sum- 
mer’s heat, to be pestered with abs, mosquitoes,and 
sand-flies, to find these minerals, our geologist will 
show you all these items on his maps and in his 
books, all in the quiet of your room at home. 

In forestry we are looking for the coming of a 
Hokkaido Gladstone, some one, who, with states- 
man-like qualities, shall yet, like the “Grand Old 
Man” have a love for the beautiful and useful 
trees and such a practical belief in the dignity of 
manual labour, that he shall not, on occasion, con- 
sider it beneath his dignity to actually wield the 
axe in felling a ripe “monarch of the forest,” by 
sturdy and repeated blows, reducing and prepar- 
ing the tree for the common needs of man, The 
Hokkaido should profit by the expensive and in- 
structive experiences of other countries in the 
maintenance and management of her forests. 

But it is the agriculture of the Hokkaido which 
to-day most needs a leader, yes, many leaders and 
workers with muscles and brains. The agricultural 
resources of the island demand development. 

According to statistics which have been furnish- 
ed me, the area of land under cultivation in 1889 
in the Hokkaido was 414,532 fan. In 1891 the 
area available for immediate cultivation was over 
3,000,000 fan ; the area available for cultivation 
after draining was about 1,000,000 fan; the area 
available for cultivation after great improvement 
was over 1,000,000 tan, while the area available for 
grazing was neatly 4,000,000 tan. 

The soil of the island is fairly fertile and with 
proper husbanding of its resources by rational rota- 
tion of crops and fertilizing, will produce continu- 
ous good crops and may be increased in fertility 
and excellence of agricultural condition, 

In clearing the wild land, the work is partially 
and sometimes wholly remunerated at once by the 
value of the products temoved. The trees especial- 
ly are of use for charcoal, fuel, lumber, and ashes. 

‘The climate deters many of the people of the 
South from seeking a farm andhome in this North 
land, but the experience of the actual settlers here 
in the past twenty years, proves that healthy per- 
sons, settling in the Hokkaido grow stronger, more 
healthy, and more hardy after the first year of accli- 
mation, The climate is bracing and invigorating. 

After the land is prepared for agriculture, all of 
the crops of the Northern portion of the tem- 
perate zone may be cultivated successfully, The 
list of crops includes the cereal grains, the best 
pasture and meadow grasses and fodder plants, 
the best Northern fruits, the warden vegetables, 
several industrial plants, in all more than fifty 
useful crops. Here is breadth enough to satisfy 
the desires af any one truly interested in agricul- 
ture, and roam enough to choose a branch of agri- 
culture according to one’s tastes. 

Three branches of farming are especially adapt- 
ed to the Hokkaido. They are grain growing, 
fruit culture, and live stock hushandry, Wh 
batley, oats, rape, and maize all succeed well 
acé (Hadpted [ét'the people’s food and for feeding 
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live stock. Wheat, batley, and maize are in 
good demand and bring good prices. Hokkaido 
wheat is wanted in the south, Buckwheat, millet, 
and beans are as successfully cultivated as the 
cereal grains. 

I have been told that fifteen years ago the 
farmers here would not accept apple trees asa gift 
for planting in their land, To-day the farmers in 
large numbers are demanding apple trees at_ good 
prices in larger quantities than they are supplied 
Apples are consumed and exported in considerable 
quantities and in both cases command high prices. 
The outlook for apple-culture is bright, for both 
consumption and exportation of this best of fruits 
are increasing. Plums and cherries share to a 
considerable extent the favourable condition of the 
apple, while the pear, peach, quince, and the 
numerous small fruits, especially the strawberry, 
have yet to be developed in their culture here. 

But it is in live stock husbandry that the Hok- 
kaido ought to excel. Notice the area adapted 
for yrazing—nearly 4,000,000 tan ; bear in mind 
that the best grasses, which are the foundation of 
all live stock husbandry, may be grown here in 
great luxuriance, also that several wild forage 
plants, including the nutritions vetch, are already 
growing here in aburdance; further, the grains, 
especially the oat and maize by their seeds and 
foliage contibule to the certainty of success in 
stock-farming. Horses, cattle, swine, and poultry 
thrive here exceedingly well, and sheep can be 
adapted by proper management. Consider how 
easily all of these domestic animals increase in 
numbers under the fostering care of the farmer, 
and then consider how thus the wealth of the 
Hokkaido and of the Empire may be increased in 
developing a department of agriculture greatly 
neglected in Japan. 

‘What are the essentials for securing success in 
the practical development of these and other 
branches of farming in the Hokkaido? Can the 
peasants of the Sonth immigrate here and with 
the hand kuwa and Southern methods secure pro- 
filable returns for their labour? Yes, by the kind 
indulgence of Nature they may, bu 
edexient. This is the way in which the agri 
resources of the island have been develop 
twenty years, The agricultural progress actually 
made, has for the most part, been dug out with the 
kuwa by the hard manual labour of the peasants. 
When you come to consider the time elapsed— 
twenty years—the area of land brought into cultiva- 
tion—less than 500,000 far,—and the area that 
remains to be redeemed —over 9,000,000 tan—how 
litle has really been done. We can truly say it 
is only a beginning. 

Why not now substitute the plough for the kwwa 
where practicable, and the power of the horse and 
ox for human muscles where possible? Great 
progress in agriculture in Western countries has 
been associated with wonderful and ingenious de- 
velopment and use of agricultural implements and 
machines. Why not use the simplest and most 
practically and profitably useful of these aids of 
modern farming in the Hokkaido? 

Furthermore the advancement of the agriculture 
of the world has received an enormous impetus 
through the education of the agricultural classes 
and the use of brains in farming raising “ the 
most useful, most healthful, and  most~ noble 
employment of man’? to its proper position. To 
empliasize these two things would be enough 
for to-day—the use of helpful apparatus and 
animal power in farming operations and to educate 
the farming class in a knowledge of their business. 

After all the great need of the agriculture of the 
Hokkaido is leaders who are workers. We need 
young me whocan and will labour with hands 
and heads: We need middle-aged men of experi 
1ce whe have the requisite wisdom to adopt their 
metlveds of farming to the new conditions of the 
Hokletido. We teed brawny labourers, We 
heedjmen with capital, not “two cent’? capitalists, 
who fivest a few pennies in securing documents 
whicli shall give them vast tracts of land as free 
grants from the government and then allow their 
land to-ie unredeemed from its wild state, until by 
the persevering labour of workers on adjoining 
lands the,idle land gains a large usearned incre- 
ment of value, and is then sold by the speculator 
at an immense profit. Not such capitalists, but 
men who with their money, their brains, and thei 
hands shall work to help toredeem the wild lands and 
cause them to produce the fruitful, useful products of 
agriculture. The philosopher Emerson says of the 
farmer “ He is the continuous benefactor. He who 
digs a well, constructs a stone fountain, plants 
a grove of trees by the wayside, plants an orchard, 
buildya durable house, reclaims a swamp, or so 
much as puts a stone seat by the wayside, makes 
the land so far lovely and desirable, makes a fortune 
which he cannot carry away with him but which is 
useful to his country long afterwards—The man 
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that works at home helps society at large with 
somewhat more of certainty than lie who devotes 
himself to charities.” 

There is room for 100,000 homes in the Hok- 
kaido now. 

‘The Hokkaido appeals to the people of Japan 
to settle this land and make those homes for the 
sake of honourable financial gain, ‘The rewards of 
agriculture are slow but they are sure,and they 
give a man that priceless blessing—a home. 

The Hokkaido appeals to you in the name of 
independence and iood. Who is so inde- 
pendent and manly as the progressive educated 
farmer? In the great household of Nature, the 
farmer stands at the door of the bread-room and 
weighs to each his loaf.” 

‘Again, the appeal is for the sake of the self- 
deferice both of Yezo and of Japan. For this 
reason the island should be full of homes. For 
who, in case of war, are so valiant and strong as 
men fighting in defence of their homes and their 
lands? 

For the sake of your national pride you should 
promptly develop this promising land. You for= 
bid other people inhabiting the Hokkaido. If you 
keep others out, then it behoves you to make use 
of the splendid natural resources and opportunities 
from which others are excluded, Not until you 
have filled the Hokkaido with homes should any 




















schemes find favour in Japan for the sending of | 


colonists to Mexico, Canada, and the isles of the 
Pacific. 

And the Hokkaido appeals to you finally, as 
patriots for the love of your country, to develop 
this land because such development means a more 
wealthy Japan, a more strongly defended Japan, 
a more progressive, independent, and happier 
people. 

What I would most strongly urge here in the 
Hokkaido is a concentration of policy ar 
pansion of the work. Let us have a settled policy 
and then proceed to put it into persevering practice. 

Inconclusion, allow me to emphasize what I have 
said by urging— 

First—The providing of a good and eff-ctive 
system of road and bridge maintenance for easy 
communication and transportation purposes in 
the Hokkaido. 

Second—The arranging for more easy and less 
expensive transportation and comuunication be- 
tween the Hokkaido and all other parts of the 
Empire. 

‘Third—The encouragement of the use of all the 
modern mechanical helps and profitable systems 
of farming so far as they are adapted to the 
agricultural conditions of the Hokkaido. 

Fourth—That in the common schools and higher 
schools the elementary principles of the practice of 
agriculture be taught and that by every possible 
means the farmersand their children and the young 
men of the Hokkaido be educated and trained into 
an enlightened and progressive agriculture. 
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BASEBALL, 
oe ae, 

The return match, “Marion” v. Yokohama, 
was played yesterday, the mariners being again 
successful. This game, which occupied one 
hour and forty minutes, was closer than the 
last, though the scores were small—6 to 4. 
Details are appended :— 

At 




















Mr. Howard.” 
Mr. Wigmore 
Mr. Belshaw 


Marien. Pos. 
Mr. Naris ° 
Mr. Dixon ° 
Mr. Maloney. 2 
Mr. Block ° 
Mr, Everett ° 
Mr. Doy 1 
Mr. Kelliber 34 
Mr. Mehrtens 3 
Mr. Conroy. ° 
Total a7 
A. 
Mr. Nash ° 
Mr Smith ° 
Mr. Shirasa 1 
Mr. Merrimat : 
Mr. Tilden 2 
Mr. Gibbs ".. ° 
° 


Total... 
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MEXICO. 
pee ea, 
A Lecture given on the asth June, 1892, in the Rooms 
of the Japanese Society of the French L«nguage, by 
His Excellency M. J. Rascon, Envoyé Extrsordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Mexico to Japan, 





(Translated from the Révue Frangaise du Fapon.) 








GentLeMen,—It is so long since I have had the 
pleasure of making a speech in French, that I 
would certainly not have dared \o appear before 
you, if it were not a question of speaking of my 
country; and [hope your indulgence. ‘To describe 
a whole country and to describe it well in the few 
inutes at my disposal, seems to me to be impos- 
sible. To do it I would have to start from several 
centuries prior to the present period and to make 
a study of the races that to-day people Mexico, 
of their history and of their social, religious, and 
political evolution; but, time not permitting that, 
Ishall have, very much against my will, to content 
myself with making general observations upon the 
condition in which my country finds itself at pre- 
sent, principally froma point of view as to the 
development of its natural resources. The present 
population springs from aborigines that inhabited 
the country at the time of the discovery of Ame- 
rica and from the Spaniards that made its 
nest. The two races had certain common qualities 
which, from that very fact, have not disappeared. 
Itis, thanks to these qualities, that all foreigners 
ave well received by us, and, if [ point out the fact 
it is because it is fitting that all those who may 
wish to visit us, should know that they will be 
received everywhere as friends, whatever be 
their nationality, their religion, or their occupation, 
Of the political’ constitution of the country, I will 
simply tell you, that to-day it isa federative re- 
public composed of 27 States, 2 territories, and of 
the federal district wherein the General Govern- 
ment resides, Each State conducts its own local 
affairs, whereas all are bound together by the Fe- 
deral Constitution and by the laws voted by the 
Congress of the Union, ‘The supreme power is 
divided into the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. The legislative is composed of two Cham- 
bers. Each State chooses two senators and every 
forty thousand inhabitants, one deputy; the first 
are elected for four, and the second for two years. 
‘Lhe members of the two Chambers have each a 
salary of $3,000 a year. The President of the 
Republic is elected by electors who are themselves 
named by universal suffrage; the length of his 
functions is four_years, The President appoints 
his Ministers of State independently of Congress. 
The State makes profession of no religion and 
protects the exercise of all kinds of worship, so that 
every one can follow the one of his choi The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholicism, but there 
are about 120 Protestant churches in the land, 
Education is obligatory; there are about 11,000 
primary schools. The Constitution gives toforeign- 
ers all the civil rights and the same guarantees as 
to Mexicans: they can freely trade all over the 
Republic, follow their respective occupations, ac- 
quite landed and mining property like any Mexi- 
can, with the single exception of the lands situated 
in a zone of 80 kilometers in breadth upon the 
frontiers of the United States. The Mexican 
Courts are the only ones that have cognizance of 
actions that concern foreigners living in the 
country ; consequently deplomatic intervention can 
occur only in case of denial of justice perfectly 
proved and after all legal resources have been ex- 
hausted. Peace and security have long since 
reigned in this country; to-day its credit in Ame- 
rica comes immediately after that of the United 
States, it is surpassed upon the monetary markets 
of Europe only by that of the three or four 
great powers of the World. It will be proper, 
perhaps, to notice the privileges granted to im- 
migrants that come as such to Mexico. Every 
colonist wishing to avail himself of the law upon 
the subject, must naturally present a certificate 
of good conduct and make declaration of the 
occupation he followed in his own country. Colp- 
nists who settle there are exempt from all military 
service and from all taxes except federal ones; 
they enjoy, besides, the following advantages. 
Exemption from import duties and town dues 
upon provisions, instruments of husbandry, tools, 
machinery, food for men or animals, furniture, 
animals for service or for breeding, intended for 
the colonies; personal and untransmissible ex- 
emption from export duties upon produce raised 
by colonists; bounties upon notable works; boun- 
ties and special protection for the introduction of 
new kinds of husbandry and of industries; exemp- 
tion from fees for the authentication of signatures 
upon passports delivered by consular agents to 
persons coming to Mexico as colonists, by virtue 
of contracts between the Government and an 
Gulharized fom any. The colonies are established 
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under the municipal régime in vogue in the con- 
federation or the States; colonists enjoy, in general 
all the civil rights granted by the Constitution, 
National lands are provided to colonists under the 
following conditions; Ist, by sale at the tariff rate, 
payable in ten yearly instalments commencing from 
the second year of the settlement ; 2nd, by sale for 
ready money; 3rd, gratuitously, and, in this case, 
the land given can not have an area of more than a 
hundred hectares and the final title-deeds therefor 
can be delivered to the colonist only after he has 
proved he has kept it in his possession and has 
cultivated at least a tenth part of it for five conse- 
cutive years, Lands for sale are divided into rst, 
2nd, aid 3rd class, and the price of them varies 
according to the State wherein they are situated, 
I believe, Gentlemen, that no other country of 
the world offers to every comer 100 hectares of 
land gratuitously, and very few possess the con- 
ditions of climate and of fertility, of which we 
shall speak presently, and the mineral riches of 
which, for want of time, we shall be unable to give 
any idea, Throughout the whole country, agricul- 
ture and industry are intimately connected with 
the people and the Constitution that governs it, 
and are so as much, and more so, with its geogra- 
phy and with its physical and geological constitu- 
tion, Let us look at Mexico from the latter siand- 
points. Mexico extends from the 15th to the 32nd 
degree of North latitude and from the 89th to the 
Ta0th degree of longitude West of Paris. Bounded 
on the North by the United States, on the East by 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, on the 
South by Guatemala, and on the West by the Paci 
fic Ocean, its greatest length is about 1,900 miles 
and its greatest breadth 750. Its superficial area 
is about 778,590 square miles with a population of 
12 million souls, say 15 inhabitants per square 
mile. Japan has, I believe, a population of 40 
million’souls, over an area of 147,526 square miles, 
say some 271 inhabitants per square mile, some 
in the West having as many as 435. Ac- 
cording to its geographical position, Mexico ought 
to be three quarters of it tropical, the rest of it semi- 
tropical, which however is not the case. Thecause 
of this phenomenon is the immense mountain 
formation that traverses the two Americas, North 
and South. In that chain there are two depressions 
and two narrowings, at Panama and at Tehuante 
pec; which explains the colossal project of uniting 
the two oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic. The 
isthmus of Tehuantepec belongs to Mexico ; a rail- 
road is being built there and it is there that the 
great American engineer Eads, formed the project 
of making his ship railway. From Tehuantepec, 
this chain of mountains once more resumes its 
colossal grandeur, rising abruptly and bifurcating 
into two immense chains which, while tending 
towards the North, separate further and further, the 
onefollowing the coast-line of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
other that of the Pacific Ocean. The two branches 
rise to heights of from 17 to 18,000 feet, like the 
Peak of Orizaba upon the eastern formation. 
These two chains, in raising themselves, have 
also raised the ground comprised between them, 
forming in this way, a high plateau upon which 
are situated the capital, at an altitude of 7,300 
feet, and most of our large cities. It results from 
this geological upheaval, as you will see upon the 
altemetric map which is before you, a series of 
heights from the level of the sea, which is the tro- 
pical region, up to eternal snow. And, whoever 
says different heights, says different climates, 
which, besides, are divided into three, namely, 
tropical, temperate, and cold regions, The aver- 
age temperature of each one is about 27, 21, and 
16 degrees centigrade respectively. Nothing is 
more interesting, more picturesque, more imposing 
than the journey from the port of Vera Cruz upon 
the Gulf, to the City of Mexico, over a railroad 
that is only 423 kilometres long, but which rises 
in avery short time, by grades of up to 4 per cent. 
incline, to a height of 8,300 feet. It is one of the 
finest railroads in the world and one of the most 
daringly laid out. In a few hours one passes 
through a series of various temperatures and 
through all the different vegetations of the globe. 
In going from the City of Mexico to the Pacific 
there is the same height to be descended and the 
variation of climate to be met with, I think, how- 
ever, that this western slope is drier and warmer 
than the eastern one, which is bathed by the moist 
winds that blow from the Gulf. We thus have the 
two principal elements of the remarkable climate, 
or remarkable climates, rather, of Mexico; its geo- 
graphical situation on the one hand and its physi- 
Cal conformation on the other ; tropical heat cooled 
by various altitudes of the .ground. You have 
here a map that, in different colours, denotes the 
climates of the country. There are other causes 
that affect the temperature of these regions: for 
instance, the East and North-East trade winds 
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sea and deposit their humidity upon the slopes 
of the great mountains, cool themselves. there 
and reach the central plateau so fresh and cool 
that the summer of these regions is entirely 
modified by them and remains mild and pleasant 
all the year. At the same time, the moisture that 
comes from the East makes these slopes very fertile. 
The direction of the secondary chains and their 
geological formation also affects the climate and 
vegetation, Thus the valleys that run East and 
West have a better climate than those that run 
North and South. Naturally too, lands of cal- 
careous origin are less moist and hence less rich 
than those in which clay predominates. Here is 
a map that will give you a general idea of the geo- 
logy of the country. It is necessary to well 
examine this altimetric chart, for upon the physi- 
eal constitution of the country depends not only its 
climate, that allows almost every plant of the globe 
to flourish there, but also the general condition of 
the country: ils agriculture, its industries, and its 
social and political constitution even, are affected 
thereby. ‘The abrupt elevation of the central 
plateau does not allow the existence of large navi- 
gable rivers, which are found only upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts. In return, these rapid waters 
can be utilized as motive power and for irrigation. 
This configuration of the land, makes the construc- 
tion of roads costly and difficult: so we have no 
easy modes of communication nor transportation 
at cheap rates; that is to say that commerce is 
expensive, that our provision matkets are difficult 
to reach and, consequently, that agriculture lacks 
stimulant and industry more so.” But railroads 
are now in process of changing that state of 
things, by opening up a market for every kind of 
agricultural and industrial production ‘and by 
bringing with them, throughout their long lines, 
life and comfort. In those regions, railroads have 
cost more than they have elsewhere, but the profits 
on their return are by so much the greater. See 
the map of the railroads already in existence three 
years ago, a map that does not show the roads 
under construction.* Ten years ago we had 
scarcely 500 kilometres of railroad, to-day we 
have 11,000, and as many under consiruction, 
The principal lines run from the South to the 
North: the length of the longest is 2,000 kilo 
metres and puts the whole central plateau in 
communication with the United States. From 
these lines, roads start at right angles and connect 
various regions with the coast. These latter lines, 
three of which reach the Gulf, open the temperate 
and the warm regions, to the markets of America 
and of Europe; unfortunately, the construction of 
the lines that run towards the Pacific coast, was 
begun later than the others and is not yet finished, 
but there are five of them. The Tehuantepec 
line will probably be the first that will unite our 
Pacific shores to those of the Atlantic; the one 
that goes from the port of Guaymas upon the Gulf 
of California or of Cortes, in the North, is the only 
one, up to now, which, by connection with the 
American roads, puts our Western coast in com- 
munication with the vast system of the continent. 
For the commercial relations of Mexico with Japan 
and with China, the roads that terminate at the 
Pacific are of great importance since they place 
us in direct communication with those countries, 
whilst now, we are obliged for the exchange of our 
products, to make use of the way of San Francisco, 
which naturally makes merchandisedearer, Whilst 
in the past and until the commencement of this 
century Mexico imported direct the silks, por- 
celains, and tea of China and Japan, we go for 
those articles to-day to San Francisco, London, or 
New York, having to pay, in consequence, con 
siderable commissions and freight charges. What 
we really lacked formerly, to enable us to increase 
our riches, were easy and cheap modes of com- 
munication, Since they have come into existence, 
the aspect of the country has changed: its popula 
tion increases continuously; capital is attracted 
by the ever increasing facility of finding sure and 
lucrative employment; the revenues of the State 
and the export of our productions have doubled. 
However, there is much left for usto do, As I 
have just pointed out to you, Gentlemen, we are 
far from having the population necessary for the 
development of our natural riches; we require a 
large immigration of people accustomed to work. 
To have every kind of climate, is as much as to 
say that every kind of cultivation can be carried 
on, that of the warm, that of the temperate, and 
that of the cold regions, For strangers who may 
desire to visit us, the most interesting kinds of cul- 
tivation to know, are those of the following plants, 
that offer the greatest future and profit for cultiva- 
lors. Coffee, which sells to-day at 25 cents a 
pound, the cost of which does not exceed 8 cents; 
the India-rubber tree, that yields a profit in a 
few years; Textile plants, such as hennequen, a 


















































makes the richness of our largest States ; tobacco, 
the quality of which is exceptionally good in the 
warm lands, 
products are in great demand in the markets of 
the world, and that their consumption seems to 
increase more rapidly than does their production; 
but there are others which return handsome profit! 
upon the markets of the country itself, such as, the 
sugar cane, colon and rice, the high price of 
which arises from a pretty bad method of cultiva- 
tion and from the fact that their production is 
below the needs of the country. There is, too, in 
Mexico a fine future for the cultivation of tea, for 
the reason that we import it from the United 
States of America and from England, paying the 
exhorbitant duty of 50 cents a kilo. There isa 
similar future for the cultivation of bamboo and 
for the innumerable articles manufactured out of 
this product. But Mexico is perhaps the most 
protectionist country there is, Iam sorry to say, 
and the duties are levied without regard to the 
origion of the goods, that is to say, for instance, 
that sill from Japan or from China pays the same 
duty as does silk from France. I would have 
liked to speak to you a little about our industrie 
but time does not permit it; and [ will limit 
myself to saying that they are as yet young 
and limited, notwithstanding the enormous import 
duties that protect them. The mining industry is 
the only one that for a length of time has been of 
great importance, Mexico having furnished about 
two-thirds of the silver that exists in the World. 
This year, the production will, without doubt, be 
in the neighbourhood of 50 million dollars. Per- 
haps, Gentlemen, I might have made this little talle 
less dry, by relating to you either the history of the 
country or by giving you an account of the habits 
and life of the people, but I wished above all to 
profit by this occasion to endeavour to give you a 
glimpse of the physical side of the country. Be- 
sides, I shall be happy to give you, at all times, all 
the information at my command that you may be 
pleased to ask of me. I think that Mexico can 
only gain by being known, especially by you, 
Gentlemen, our new but already good friends. 




















NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORA- 
TION. 
= 
On the 2oth inst. a meeting of the creditors of 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited, was 
held in the Great Hall, Winchester House, the 
object being to select three creditors to represent 





English and Irish claims, in conjunction with three 
gentlemen representative of the Scotch creditors, 
who, combined, are to form a committee to assist 
the liquidator In guarding the interests of all con- 
ned. The attendance was large. 

Mr. T. A, Welton, the liquidator, who presided, 
said that before asking the committee to consider 
which three gentlemen they would choose to re- 
present them, they might like to hear a few re- 
marks from him, The gentlemen chosen by the 
Scotch creditors to sit on the committee were Mr. 
Jolm Blair, Writer to the Signet, Mr. Pitman, 
Writer to the Signet, and Mr. Horsbrough, char. 
tered accountant. ‘He had seen these gentle- 
men, who had come as a deputation from Edin- 
burgh, and believed them to be able men of 
business. He might also mention that a num- 
ber of proxies had been sent in supporting Mr. 
Low as a candidate at the present meeting, 
‘Their position, so far as he had been able to gather 
it in the short time that had elapsed, was that the 
creditors’ claims were likely to amount to four and 
ahalf millions. The assets included about one and 
a half millions of total banking assets which would 
became cash in four or six months’ time, another 
one and a half millions that it would take time 
to realise, and assets to the extent of £1,847,000, 
the realisation of which would take consider- 
ablé time, and the result of which was doubt- 
ful. At the very extreme they ought not to reckon 
that more than fs. in the pound would come to 
the creditors of the corporation, He was very 
sorry that this would beso, but the condition of 
trade in the East did not jnstify one in hoping for 
any brilliant recovery, and it was better to acquaint 
them with the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
He had allowed the Scotch committee to have 
absolute power to decide what money remunera- 
tion itshould propose, and to make whatever inquiry 
it desired in investigating the way in which the 
Bank come to its present position. Two out of the 
three Scotch representatives were lawyers—able 
men, who desired to make all possible investiga- 
tion into this matter, so far as it could be done 
without disadvantage to the interests of the Bank. 
With regard to some of the questions that would 
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be desirable that there should be what was 
called a reorganisation; whether, in their in 
Letests—not in the imterests of the shareholders, 
which were too remote—it were better to 
reopen at certain places and reconstitute tho con- 
cern as a creditors’ company. That was a questio 
on which the committee would have to be very 
neatly unanimous before he considered himself 
wartanted in putting forward such a scheme, but if 
they were practically unanimous he would submit 
the result of their deliberations to all that it con- 
cerned. Nothing could be done except by the vote 
of three-fourths of the value of the whole of the 
creditors, ‘This committee would be of their own 
flesh and blood, and their advice could be followed 
with safety. If he had any doubt as to the proper 
course to pursue in any other matter, such as the 
question of realising the premises, which he be- 
Neved were worth more than the amount of the de- 
bentures placed on them, he would go to the com- 
mittee. In the ordinary course of procedure if this 
committee acted as the statutory committee of the 
English Bani of the River Plate did they would 
leave him pretty much to follow his own course, 
not considering themselves called ou to direct, but 
to simply hear what he proposed todo. He thougiit 
that this would probably be a wise course, and he 
would be very careful in no way to excite the hose 
tility of the commitiee. ‘The committee in the case 
of the old Oriental Bank had aright to appear be 
fore the judge, and, having differed on one or two 
poiats, the minority did so appear, and the judge 
decided that he was in the right and they were in the 
wrong. ‘The result was that they saw that better 
treatment could be got for the concern than by sim. 
ply slaughtering the assets, and came to an under- 
standing with hin that up to a reasonable point his 
policy should prevail, and from that time forward 
they were always able to agree on a temperate and 
reasonable course, which ended in a result that far 
exceeded their ations, With regard to credi- 
tors at a distance, it was obviously impossible to take 
them into council at present, and if the committee 
ed to-day were able to sit down andat once 
ate a scheme, it would require to be laid be 
fore the whole of the creditors, and sufficient time 
would have to be provided by the Court so that a 
cicular could teach the remotest creditor in Japan. 
But the time would be well spent in obtaining a 
reasonable and wellematured scheme. He had 
received a letter from a creditor, who objected to 
the supervisional order under which he was now 
acting, and vo doubt it was a fashionable thing to 
attack an auditor, but he felt absolutely easy in 
mind as to any attack of the kind, as the directors 
who were chiefly responsible for whatever had 
happened of a preventible character had ceased 
for some time to be on the board, and those who 
remained had had an anxious regard for their 
interests, and had worked as if they had been 
creditors, He did not press them in the slightest 
degree to choose one man more than another, and 
he hoped that they would act with absolute free 
dom in selecting those whom they believed to Le 
competent men, 

M:. Hiiile at once proceed to propose the name 
of Mr. Drury. Mt. Drury. he said, was connected 
with commercial matters in India for over thirty 
years, and was a depositor in the bank to the ex- 
tent of over £7,000. 

A Voice—Who is Mr. Drury? 

AGentleman, rising in the front seats—I am Mr. 
Diury —(Cheers and laughter.) My- position is 
this. [ have been connected with railways in India 
for thirty-one years, and am home now on sick 
leave, my docter stating that itis death for me to 
go back to India. I pat my savings for thirty. 
one years, to the amount of £7,000, into the 
bank. Two thgusand pounds were due on the 
day after the bank stopped; £5,000 were due in 
August on my fiftieth birthday, when [had ar- 
ranged to purchase a joint annuity for myself and 
my wile, If you elect me you will have an honest 
man on the committee to look after your interests, 
whose great endeavour will be to do the best for 
himself, and what he does for himself he does for 
all.—(Cheers.) Iam quite prepared to tell you 
that [would come to Mr, Welton and work as a 
cletk if necessary without any expectation of re- 
muneration.—(Hear, hear.) 

The nomination of Mv, Drury was seconded by 
several gentlemen, 

A Creditor asked if the committee were to work 
gratuitously or for an honorarium, and, if the latter, 
at what rate and out of what money. 

The Chairman said that no proposal had been 
made, but precedent showed that if the committee 
did its work in a manner satisfactory to the com 
pany and the creditors, the chairman would sa 
tion some reasonable proposal for remuneration 
due tine, 

A De-positor of £4,500 and another of £4,000 
objected to taking any new shares ina’ recon. 


structed company, 
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Chairman said that he had not the slightest per 
sonal interest in the proposal, but it was concer ning 
the interest of the creditors. Some of the branches 
were in very good order, especially those in 
Mauritius and Ceylon, which were the cause of the 
failure of the old Oriental Bank. The mischief in 
this case came fiom the Straits and Singapore 
way; from Austealia, where there had been a very 
serious lock-up of assets; and from China and 
Japan, where trade was in a state of extreme 
collapse. India was in much better order than 
they might imagine. It would be open to the 
committee to consider the merits of every one 
of the branches, and if any good could be done by 
keeping alive a partial extension of their business 

A Depositor said that neither the branches nor 
the central office should be opened until they were 
paid two thirds of the money invested on deposit. 

The Chairman—To whom do you look to pay 
the two-thirds P 

The Depositor—That was proposed when we 
were invited to go into voluntary liquidation. 

The Chairman—I know nothing about that, 























and it is quite certain that the hands of this 
ing are perfectly free. You can only be 
out of the assets, and they are your property. 
(A Voice: “When we get them”). You have 
them practically. (‘* No, we have not got them, 
Thav’s the point,” and cries of  Order.”) You 
are yourselves masters, and it is for you as masters 
to determine what is to be done. But this is a 
matter for the committee to consider; we cannot 
debate these points in a meeting like this. You 
may take it that they will not propose anything 
that is not to the majority of your interests. 

Mr. Long said that the failure took place 
through the lunacy of somebody in Australia, and 
he thought that there must have been a good deal 
of lunacy in the board in London. He suggested 
that the palatial buildings as large as the Cannot 
street Hotel—(A Vaice: “ With salaries to match”) 
—erected as branch offices in places where there 
was lo business to be done, should be sold to 
Messrs. Cook for hotels. 

The Chairman—tt is to our interest to make the 
most of these premises if they exist. 

Proposals to nominate Mr, Rohde, the late 
general manager, and Mr, Shaw, the late chair- 
man—the latter gentleman receiving Mr. Low's 
support—were not favourably entertained, and 
ultimately the meeting elected Mr. Drury and Mr, 
Low, leaving it to these gentlemen to select a third 
committee-man, subject’ to the approval of Mr. 
Welton. 

A vote of thanks to. Mr. Welton terminated the 
proceedings.—L. & C. Express. 

































CHESS: 
ey ae, 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Eottor,) 


Answers to ConnesronpenT: 
J. W. E., Digamma, and M. A. W.—Your 
solutions of No. 32 are wrong. If Black plays B 
lo B sq., how are you to mate next move? 
Ed. B.—You have also fallen into the suare laid 
by the composer, Regret your name was omitted 
from the list of solvers last week. 






Souution or Prosuem No. 32. 


aire BLACK. 

I-BwO Kt4 1—B to B sq. 

2—Kt to K Kt 8 mate 2 
if i—K x Kt 


2—R x P mate 
if —PtoKt4 


if 1—Q B moves 


2—Kt to Kt 8 mate 


2—Q x P mate 
Correct solution received from Omega, Scacchi, 
WHLS., Omicron, and J.D. 
Prosiem No. 34. 
By W. A. SHINKMAN. 








We notice that a match by correspondence has 
been atranged between Mr. P. A. Reutens as ce. 
presenting Singapore, and Mr. ‘T. I, Hazeland, 
for Hongkong. 











The only event worth noting in local Chess 
circles is the auspicious marriage of Mr. Oxcar 
Balk, the well known Secretary of the Yokohama 
Chess Club, This took place on Tuesday, oth 
ultimo: the President and several members of the 
Club altended at Cliist Church and are prepared 
to certify that the Secretary was duly mated with 
a Queen on the occasion. 








As usual in this climate the Yokohama Chess 
Club has suspended its meetings during the sum. 
mer months, but the new season will open on the 
first Monday in October and there is every prose 
pect of a brilliant winter session. Our enthusiastic 








fiend and member Mr. Keil has generously pro- 
vided a magnificent specimen of the silversmith’s 
arti 


a large Champion Cup which will be con- 
led for “vi et armis.” All conditions for & 
ing and holding the Championship will be circul 
ed among the members in due time. 






Chess in Englatid seems also to have languished 
somewhat during the customary holiday season 
there; but we give two very interesting games clip= 
ped from the /lustrated London News of 23rd July 





Cuess in tue Cry. 
Game played at the City Club between Mr. Her- 
bert Jacobs and Mr. Owen Jones in a match now 
in progress. 
(avren's GawBit DecuineD.) 





wurre, BLACK. 
(Mr. Jones.) (Mr Jacobs,) 
1—P we Q qth I—P 8 Q gih 
2—P to © B 4th 2—Pio KR 3rd 
3-KttwoQ B3rd = 3—Kt to K B 3rd 
4—P to K3:d 4—P to Q ath 
5—Ktto KB 3rd = §—Kt to QB 3rd 
6—B to K and 6—B to Kand 
JOP lakes OP 7—P takes P 
8—P takes 8—B takes P 
9—Castles. 9—Castles. 


10o—PtoQ Kt 3rd — 10—P to K R 3rd 
In an opening of this kind, where development of force is the 
object chiefly aimed, this is wate of time, B to Kt sth or P to 
Qe srd might be played with advantage, 
11—B to Kt and 11—B to K 3rd 
12—Q R to B sq. 12—B to K 2nd 
13—B wo Q 31d 13—Kt to K sq. 
14—B to Resq. 5 
A fine reply to Black’s last move. 

14—P to K B 4th, 
15—Kt to K and 15—B to Q 3rd 
10—Kt (KK 2nd) toQ 4th 16—Kt takes Kt 
17—Kt takes Ke 17—B to Q and 
18—Kt to Kt 5th 


A very clever move, against which it is difficult to find a satis 


factory defence, 
18—B takes R P (ch.) 





Ingenious, and apparently turning to his own advanta 

White's last stroke. In reality, howerer, it loses the samme 

‘open way for the KR being presently of fatal consequence. 
19—K takes B 19—B takes Kt 
20-K RtoRsq. — 20—Bwo B 3rd 





21—Q to Q ath 21—Q w Kigth 
22—K to Re sq. 22—Ki to B 3rd 
23—R to R 3rd 23—R to B and 


24—R to Kt 3rd 24—Ktto Kt sth 
25—B takes P 25—Q takes B 
Black has tried hard to maintain his compromised posit 
but White now quickly obtains creditable victory. | Po 


26—R takes Kt 26—O takes P (ch.) 
27—K to R 4q,, and wins, 








Cuess 1n BRIGHTON. 


Consultation game between Messrs.’Moriau and 
Curnock, blindfold, against Messrs. Kup Stevens 
and Percy Healey, 


(HAMPE-ALLGAIER GAMRIT.). 





waite. 
(Messrs. M. and C.) (The Allies) 

1—P to K qth 1—P w K gth 
2-KtwQB3d 2K to QB 3rd 
3—P to KB gth 3—P takes P 


4—Ktto K B 3rd 
5—P to K R qth 
B—Ke to Kt sth 
7—Kt takes P 7—K takes Kt 
8—P to Q ath 8—B to Kt sth 
This is an old and abar ed line of wi mo. na 
Iya general tet tds'as fatal, Pro Goud oe he ote sa 


and, ‘properly followed, ultimately ‘gives adyantage to the 


9—B takes K BP 
10—B to Q Ki sth 


An excellent move, which appears a novelty, and is certainly 
equal to Bto K and, the usual play at this point. vena 


10—B takes Kt (ch.) 


QUEM aac ie BS 


4—P to K Kt 4th 
§—P to Kt sth 
6—P to K R 3rd 


9—P to Q 4th 


he: to play and mate in two moves. 
1g UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS A 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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12--K to Kt and 
13—Q takes P 
14—P takes B 
15—R to B sq. 


12—Castles 

13—P takes P 
14—B takes Kt 
15—B to K sth 
16—Q to Q 31d 


Another wellstimed move, ‘The blindfold allies play with an 
accuracy worthy ofa Blackburne, 
16—P to Q B 4th 


17—P to Rsth 17—B to Rt 2nd 
18—Q to Ki 61h (ch.) 18—K to R sq. 


19—Q takes P (ch.) 19K to Kt sq. 
20—Q to Kt 6th(ch.) 20—K to R sq. 
21—B takes Kt (ch.)  21—R takes B 


22—Q takes R (ch.) 
23—0 to Kt 6th 23—K to R sq. 
24—R to Band 24—P to Kt 6h 


‘Worse than useless; but their game is utterly hopeless. 


22—K to Kt sq. 


25—R to B 3rd to K 5th 
26—Q to BOn(ch.) 20—K to R 2nd 
27—R takes P. 27—R to K Kt sq. 
28—Q to Bzth (ch.) 28—K to R 3rd 
29—@ takes R, and wins. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Beate eS 
[Revrer “Speciat” To “ Jaraw Mar.”7] 





London, August 28th, 
The Right Hon. John Morley has been ré- 
elected for Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The cholera is increasing on the Continent, 
and has appeared in England. 
London, September rst. 
A terrible epidemic of cholera has broken out 
in Hamburg, and ‘a ghastly confusion prevails, 
the doctors and nurses being totally inadequate 
to the occasion, A thousand deaths have al- 
ready occurred, and the corridors of the cholera 
hospital are blocked with corpses, besides 400 
dead bodies lying unburied in one shed. 


(From sae Mawiva Comencio.”) 
Madrid, August 6th, 
Sr. Bergamin has left for San Sebastian to 
study, together with Sr. Romero Robledo, at 
scheme of reforms in the Philippines. 
Cholera is spreading to an alarming extent in 
France and Russia. 
Madrid, August oth. 
Cholera is invading St.Petersburg and Pied- 
mont. 
The solicited canonization of Christopher 
Columbus has been refused at Rome, 


(Frou THe" Sivoarone Faas Pras 
London, August 16th, 
It is understood that, notwithstanding her 
apparent composure, China has made a strong 
protest to St, Petersburg regarding the advance 
of the Russian force in the Pamirs, 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
eg 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


Brom Shanghal, ) 


and {per N.Y. K. Friday, Sept, oth. 
Sunday, Sept, 4th # 
Monday, Sept. 12th. 


Monday, Sept. sth. 





From America .. per 0. & O. Co 
From America .. per P. M. Co. 
#rom Hongkong. per Q. & O. Co. 
From Europe via 
Hongkong... 
From: anada, ie 
From Hongkong. 
From Europe vid 
Hongkong... 
From Hongkong. 





per N.D. Lloyd. 
ver CPM 
per P.& O. 


per M. M. C 
pe C.P. M, 


Monday, Sept. sth.§ 
Sunday, Sept. rth 
Sunday, Sept. rth. 





Friday, Sept, 16th. 
Sunday, Sept. 18th. 















* oceanic left San Francisco vid Honolulu on August 16th. 
~ incom August ayth.  Bel- 
gic (with English mail) left Hongkong vit Amoy on August goth, 


{ Nuernberg left Hongkong on August jist. 








THE NEXT MAIL 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, 


HAVES 


‘Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 
‘Thursday, Sept. Sth, 
Friday, Sept. gth. 

unday, Sept. 11th. 


aturiiay. Sept 17th. 
_ Monday, Sept. 19th 


anil per N.Y. K. 

per 0. & O. Co, 
per N.D. Lloyd 
per MM. Co. 


per P.M. C 
ada, &c. perC. P. 


















LATEST SHIPPING. 
cae EE 
ARRIVAL: 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27h August,—Otar and ports 231d August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
27th August,—Kobe 26th August; General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R 
Archibald, 28th August,—Hongkong and. ports 
2oth August, Mails and General_—Frazar & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
28ih August,—Hongkong vid ports 20th August, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, goth August,—Otaru vid ‘ports 26th 
August, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,452, E. Boutiller, 30th 
August,—Hongkong 24th August, Sugar and 
Molasses.—Cornes & Ci 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, goth August, 
—Hongkong vid ports, 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 31st 
August, —Marseilles vid ports 27th July, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Devawongse, British steamer, 1,057, Anderson, rst 
September,—Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria,B.C., 
rgth August, General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Ardgay, British steamer, 1,080, Thom, rst Septem 
ber,—Hongkong vid Kobe, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Angers, British steamer, 2,076, Pinkham, 2nd 
September,—Hamburg va ports, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
and September,—Shanghai and ports 26th Au 
gust, Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Palmas, British steamer, 1,560, Taylor, 3rd Sep- 
tember,—Portland vid Victoria, B.C, Light— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 


























DEPARTURES. 


Rattler (6), gunboat, Captain J. G. Heugh, 27th 
August,— Hongkong vid ports, 

Vangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Schmitz, 28th 
Angust,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails aud Gene 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Ching Wo, British steamer, 1,556, Gratton, 29th 
August,—New York vid ports, General 
M. Strachan & Co, 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R 
Archibald, 29th August,—Vancouver, B.C., 

M d General.—Frazar & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2gth August;—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
2gth August,—Otaru and ports, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
goth August,—San Francisco vid Honolulu, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, F. Nagel, joth 
August, —Hamburg vid potts, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Fasana (4), Austro-Hungarian corvette, Captain 
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Ripper, goth August,—Kobe. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
goth Angust,—Shanghai and poits, Mails and 
General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Evesham Abbey, British ship, 1,613, F. H. Crotty, 
gist August,—San Francisco, Ballast.—Captain. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 1st’ September,—Kobe, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Devawongse, British steamer, 1,057, Anderson, 
and September,—Hongkong via ports, General. 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Ardgay, British steamer, 1,080, Thom, 2nd Sep. 
tember,—Moji and Hongkong, Light.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,452, Boutillier, 2nd 
September,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Sugar.— 
Butterfield & Swite. 

Camelot, British steamer, 1,864, Thomas, and 
September, —New York’ vid ports, Genera 
Smith, Baker & Co, 

Hyacinth (8), ctuiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 
2nd September, —Vanconver, B.C. 

Timandra, British ship, 1,500, Mowatt, 3rd Sep. 
tember,—Tacoma, Wash. Tea.—Moutilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
id September Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


PA NGERS, 
ARRIVED, 
Per Japanree steamer Nagato Maru, from Otarn 
Mi 





General,— 























vid poits F. Steanes, Miss M. Pease, and 
Mv. Tomot y eabin 327 passengers in steerage, 
For Oginohama 1. Caldicntt in cabin, 


Per British steamer Empress of China, fom 


Hongkong via norte: Rev. Dean Warren, Mr, 
and Mis, B.S. Webbet, Miss Farvall, Miss Owen, 
Miss Forbes, Mr. and Mis. H. McC. Price, 


Messrs, A. A. Thomas, Bieber, Stewart, W. R. 


W-) HB. Wilbraham, and Mr, J. M. Dreutel in eabin, 


M.| Captain B.C. Greelman, Mr. 


Garsison, McCorkell, and Stern in cabin; Mr. 
Webber’s servant, Mr. Kwong Chi, Captain J. 
Wilt, Mr. and Mrs. Wrinbery, Messrs. E. Mi Brier, 
Graffunder, and C. Morgan, Jim., in secand class, 
and 5 European and 146 Asialics in steerage. Fae 
Vancouver, B.C.: Mr. and Mrs. Lingle, Mr. H. 
Wallis, R.N., Biandtgag, Miss Hi King 
Suy, Mrs. Sites, son, and daughter, Miss A. K- 
Murray, Miss M.D. Murray, Mr. Murray, Miss 
Hihon, Mr. N. Takatsuji, Prof. C. M. Cody, and 
Mis. Cody and family in cabin, 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hougkong vid 
ports Vel. Captain J. Aw Nunn 
Pennant, Mr. ‘ 























shart 

“Mas Gash, 

. Theodore Morrison, J. Pestoujee and sere 

vant, D. Nowrajee and servant, and Howie in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Famashtro Maru, from 

Otaru vid ports:—Mr, Hyam and Mis. Hyam in 

cabin; and 27 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, from Marseilles 
vid poits:—Mr. Tanahashi, family, and infant, 
Mr. Ichiku, Miss Read, Mr. Richardson, Me. 
Sommers, the Misses Sommers, Mi. G. de Bruy: 
Mr. and Mrs. Mess, Messrs. Hugeett, Yoshi, Aigi, 
H. Veaux, Consul Gucyrand, family, 4 children, 
and 2 servants, Lieut, Milhau, Messrs. Arnot 
Reid, de Gunsburg, Kerr, Mrs. Isogai, Mr. Ka 
nojo, and Mr. I. Xavier in cabin; 2 Japanese 
steerage, 

Per British steamer Devawongse, from ‘Tacoma, 
Wash., vid Victoria, B.C.:—2 Japanese and 3 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 

giiat and ports:—Messrs. H. F. Bry 
E. Thurston, Diack, M. Bergan, Cantain R 
Walker, M ~R. Cornish, and Mr, Ro Logles in 
cabin; Mr. ¥. Shiraishi and Me. ¥. Wakamatsu 
in second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 





































DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Yangtsé, for Shanghai vid 





Kobe :—Messrs, Weltun, Rusenzweig, Nicolas 
Wasili, Andié Zanacapoulo, Philinpe, Blanchard, 
Mis. X. Salabelle, Mr. Kwan K Mr. Kw, 





Che Kwong, Lieut.-Colonel Cogan, Lieut. Colonel 








Per British steamer Empress of China, for Va 
couver, B.C, :—Miss Buchanan, Mi. A.'S. Broad- 
wood, Mr, C, G. Broadwood, Mr, Brandtzay, Dre 
Conkling, Mr. Conkling, Miss Conkling, Mi. H. 
Coulson, Mr. Couch, Rev. Mr. and Mis. Cady 
and 3 children, Me W. G. Dawson, Miss Hu 
King Rng, Mis.'T. H. Gavett, Mr. J. W. Gavvett, 

















Mr, H. W. Garrett, Mr. R. Garret, J Miss 
Hilton, Mr, Lars Holé and 2 servants, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lingle, Dr. and s. Lefferts, Prof. G. Tr. 





Ladd, Mr W. D. Munayy Aliss ROK. M 
Miss 'M. D. Murray, Messts. J. B. McCue, J. 
Nagent, J. Ono, C. Paterson, 
Colonel aid Mrs. Rennick, Mi.and Mis. B. Rawle, 
Mr, H. de Raasloff, Mrs. Sites, Master Sites, Miss 
Sites, Mr. Takas . H. Wallis in cain 5 
Miss H. Adams, Messrs. Avki, Adachi, Chivoret, 
Collins, F. Graffiender, Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence, 
Messrs. C. Morgan, McBrier, Nakayama, W. Pile, 
Miss R. Staples, and Mi. Ukita in second class, 
Per British steamer China, for San Francisco vid 
Honolulu :—Mr. C. S. Brage, Mr. C.F. Brag 
Mr. R. W. Brown, Mr. H. Beale, Mr. R. Bl 
D. McCune, Me. 
H.Y. Dean, Me. L. R. Ellis, Mr. D, Fraser, Mey 
|. Fraser, Miss Fur ber, Liet.C. A, Fuster, USN. 
Mrs. Gadfrey-Belt, Miss Godfiey, Mr. J. A. 
Mrs. E. J. Grant, Me. J. B. Gaylord, M 
Haly, Dr. Hopendyl, Mr. Ono Hamburg, Me. 
and Mis. H. J. Hunt, Me. Heimann Jebsen, Mis. 
M.A. Kellog, Mr. M: Karu, Mr. To Kumao, M 
and Mrs. L) von Kapff, Mis. S. Montgomery, 
Mr. Marsh, Mr. H. S. Miller, Mr. John Nelo 
Lient.-Commander B, F. Rech 
and Mrs. W. Simpson, Me. Perey Sinn 
Jas. Steward, Mi. S. Sondheim, 
ghied, Mr. W.H. Seabury, Mr, AC 



















































A. ‘Thomas, Mr. J. Turcas, Master" Sydney 
Wheeler, Rev. Dr. Woodhull, Mis. M. Wheel 
Miss Wilcox, Mr. T. Uchida, Mr. J. Wood, a 





M 
Mr. Y. Yambe in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Miss Litle, Mrs. D. Mordharst, Miss 
Bielfield, Mr, and Miss Isaacs, Miss M. McCarthy, 
Dr. Harris, Messrs. J. Barber, W. Beloborodo ff, 
D. E. Brown, M, Hillier d Rev. D. Murray in 
cabin; Mes. Shibata, Messrs. Tomita, F. J. Black, 
J. Miyaki, and Kosaki in second class, and 38 
passengers in steerage. 

Pet British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Miss Carrie Rose, Vet. Surgeon J. A. 
Nunn, Baron Luttwitz and servant, Mis. and Miss 
Paterson, Surgeon-Colonel Paterson, Lieut. We 
H. Paterson, Liew, Carey, RA. Messis, G. 
Campbell, A. H. Groom and servant, AS. Gav fit, 
W. F. Madeley, o Sturdee, |. Xavier, and Raney, 























Lieut. W. G. H. Sting and native servant, Mee 
J. Robertson, Madame Sasthon, child, and native 
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servant, Miss Webb, Captain Hawkins, R.A., 
Rev. F. T. Beckwith, Mrs, Beckwith, 2 children, 
and 2 servants, Miss French, and Mrs. Ah Yow in 
cabin; § Chinese and 1 Japanese boy in steerage. 








CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports :—Treasure, $130,000.00. 

Per French steamer Yangtsé, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 860 bales. Waste 
Silk for France, 59 bales. 

Per British steamer Empress of China, for Van- 
couver, B.C. :-— 





TEA. 
cucaci 
CANADA. AND Wi 





NEW YORE PACIFIC 
| ANDEAST. COAST. 



































Hongkong = — 38 
Foochow 350 gtg 316 
620 3,266 676 
Nagasaxi 11g = — = Wy 
Hyogo 39030 1,180 1,051 25,286 
Yokohama... 426g 1171 (927 61g 6.953 
Total wu... 8360 4.342 5,658 1,674 20,034 
SILK. 

NAW YORK: OTHERCITIES. TOTAL. 
Hongkong & Canton 95 95 
Shanghai 218 218 
Yokohama 777 77 
Total s.esesee 090 eases 14090 
Per British steamer China, for San Francisco :— 

THA. 

Shanghai 682 
Hyogo. = 
Yokohama. 2,089 
Hongkong. 358 
Foochow. 2047 
Amoy 





Calcutta 
Colombo. 
Total ... 319 2,099 8,789 
sew 
YORE. HARTFORD, Foret, 














Shanghai - 
Hongkong — 48s 
Yokehama, . 1162 

Total _- 1,726 





Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Treasure, $2,496.83. 
ish steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Silk, 427 bales; Waste Silk, 65 bales. 











REPORTS. 

The French steamer Melbourne, Captain Vimont, 
reports:—Left Marseilles the 2gth July at 4 p.m. ; 
called at Alexandria the 2gth and the same day at 
Port Said; entered the Suez Canal the goth at 
7.04 p.m. ; experienced very fine weather during 
the passage throughout the Red Sea. Arrived 
at Aden the 3rd August at 8 p.m. and left the qth 
at 7.40 a.m,; passed Socotra the 5th at Ir p.u 
had light monsoon and rough sea for two days; 
thence to port fine weather. Called at Colombo 
the roth at 7 p.m, and left the r1th at 2.01 p.m; 
had fine weather and light W.S.W. breeze with a 
favourable current and smooth water. Arrived 
at Singapore the 16th at 11.30 a.m. and left the 
same day at 10.30 p.m. thence to Cape St. James 
calm; anchored at Cape St. James the 18th at 7 
p-m., awaiting the slack water to pass through the 
canal shoal where there are dredgers. Proceeded 
to Saigon the 18h at 11.04 p.m. and came along 
side the M.M. wharf the 19th at 3.30 p.m. and 
left the 2oth at 11.30.a.m.; had fine weather and 
smooth water till tite day before arrival in Hong- 
kong, during which we experienced strong wind 
with moderate sea from E.N.E. Arrived in 
Hongkong the 23rd at 6.30 a.m. and left the 2gth 
at 2 a.m.; passed Green Island at 230 a.m. and 
Waglam Island at 3.40 a.m., had fine weather and 
N.E. breeze with rain squalls; thence to Woosung 
fine weather and smooth sea; passed Turnabout 
the 25th at 7 a.m., Steep Island the 26th at 7 
am., Guizlaff at 10.30 a.m., and anchored at 2.30 
p.m, at Woosung. Left the 27th at 330 pm; 
fine weather but hazy on the approach of the Goto 
Islands; passed Iki-shima the 2gih at ta.m. and 
Shimonoseki at 730 a.m, Arriving at Kobe the 
goth att a.m, and left the same day at 4 p.m; 
jhad fine weather and light breeze; passed Toma- 
gaishima at 68 p.m, head wi nda little 
pitching and rolling; passed Oshima the 3rst at 
12.14 a.m., heavy current against us with clear 
weather to Rock Island, passing at. 1.12 
Arriving at Yokohama the gtst August at 6 p.m 

The British steamer Devawongse, Captain An 
derson, reports:—Left Victoria, B.C. the rgth 
August at 3 p.m.5 exverienced for the most part 
moderate westerly winds and overcast weather ; 
on the 20th and 2tst strong westerly gale and 
heavy head sea, Arrived at Yokohama the 31st 
August at midnight, 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 26) August 
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at 1 p.m, and arrived at Nagasaki the 28th at 7.30 
a.m.; had fine pleasant weather, Left Nagasaki 
the agth at 5 p.m. and arrived at Shimonoseki the 
goth at 7 a.m. and left the same day at 1 a.m. 


|| Arrived at Kobe the gist at 9 a.m.; had fine wea- 


ther throughout the passage. Left Kobe the 1st 
September at noon; had moderate easterly winds 
with heavy swell throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 2nd September at 7.20 p.m. 





SUGAR. 
Sales have continued at full rates, and, with 
small supplies, holders have able to keep the mar- 
ket up to good figures, 















LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
—— pee, 
IMPORTS. 


The improvement in the market reported last 
week has continued in other directions, and it 
would almost seem that Japanese dealers were 
beginning to realise that ‘the supplies of Goods 
this season are sinall, and with every prospect of 
good trade that prices are more likely to advance 
than to decline, which has stimulated operations 
recently. In Italian Cloths rather a large busi- 
ness has been reported at improved prices, and 
there has been a fair enquiry for various Fancy 
Cottons. Sterling Exchange is quoted 2/10} for 
demand Bank draft on London. Sales for the 
week comprise 1,000 bales English Yarn, 30 bales 
Bombays, 5,250 pieces glb. Shirtings, 100 pieces 
Washed Shirtings, 250 pieces White Shirtings, 
2,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 450 pieces Velvets, and 
7,500 pieces Italian Cloth, 


COTTON PIECE GOODS: 
PAR 


S—84tb, 38h yds. gyinches 1.55 








Pieces 
to 2.15 

























































SH yds. qginches 1.85 to 255 
r is, 32 inches ...... 1.30 to 1.50 
Indiga Shictings—12 yards, 4yinches... 1.35 to 1-75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, joincles... 1.50 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black,32 Pan vanp. 

inches oo to0%5 
Velvets—Blacke, 35 y 5:65 to 6,90 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 055 to 0.70 
Ualfachela, 12 yauds, 43 inches... 138 to 2.25 
Turkey Reds—t.15 to 2b, 24/25 yards, 

goinches . at 1ts to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.815, 24/25 yards, 

joinches .. 425 tons 
Turkey Reds—z.12 to 31b, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 140 lo 150 
Turley Reds 

3oinches 155 to 1.65 
‘Turkey Reds—4 to 4. 

goinches 1.80 to 2.05 

rar vaRo. 

Flannel i .. $0.23 tu 038 
Italian Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches hest 0.25 to 28 
allan Cloth, 30, yards, 32 inches 

Medi sopipmn Regents OuRi LOL agh 
Nalian C go yards, 32 inches 

é 018 tw 20 





Crape, a4 yarta, 
31 ow oz 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.47) to 0.524 
0.30 to 0.60 





ths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches .. 
jet and Green 



















0.35 to 0.47h 
PIR PicuL. 

a4, Uedi $21.50 to 26.50 

16/24, Medium 27.00 to 27.75, 

16/24, Good to Best 28.25 to 29 00 

16/24, Reverse 27.50 to 28.50 

28/32, Ordinary... 27.00 to 28.00 

. 28/32, Med 28.50 to 30.25 

28/32, Good to Bent. 30.59 to 31.50 

38/42, Medium to Bes 33.75 to 35.00 

. 338, Cwo-fold 32.75 to 34.00 

as, Two-fold .., 35.50 to 37.75 
PRK BA, 





No. aos, Bombay 
No. 165, Bombay 
Now. 10/14, Bombay 


69.00 to 73.00 

67.00 to 72.00 

55.00 to 65.00 
METALS, 

We raise quotations to-day on Wire Nails by 
10 cents, buyers being free takers at the advance. 
Other metals are enquired for, and prices are 
gradually showing an improvement on recent rates. 














Pan FicuL. 
Wat Bars, dine 42.85 to 2.90 
Mat Bars, t 2.95 to 3.00 
2.85 to 3.00 

Nom. 

Nom. 
iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet fron... 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.80 to 5.00 
Plates, per hox.. 5-00 to §.20 
ny No. 3 1.25 201.30 





KEROSENE, 


Nat so mach business has been done owing to 
the firmness of sellers, who continue to be masters 


of the situation, Even with further supplies prices 
are not likely to recede much as the native demand 
must commence shortly, which will act as a check 
to any serious fall in quotations. 
quorations. 
Chester... 
Comet 


$1 57] to 1.60 














Devoe. 1.524 to 1.55 
Russian Anchor rigah to gs 
Russian Moon 130. to 1.528 





gle 





rar PicvL, 
Brown Takao + $4.70 to 4.80 
Brown Daitong 3-40 to 3.50 
Brown Canton 3.60 to 3.70 
White Java and Penang 6.25 to 6.40 
White Refined .., 5.50 to 7.60 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 26th August. Since 
that date, the large business has continued, settle- 
ments during the interval amounting to 1,946 
piculs, divided thus:—Aanks, 110 piculs, Fila- 
tures, 1,186 piculs; Rereels 358 piculs; Kakeda, 
2g2 piculs, In addition to these, direct shipments 
have been 370 piculs, making the total business for 
the week for export 2,316 piculs. 

As will be seen from the above figures, a very 
heavy business has been done, and our quotation 
list’ will show that prices have still further ad- 
vanced. We have apparently reached, however, 
the top notch. Shippers are very cautious about 
going on at present rates; and if we should see a 
quiet market for a few days prices would probably 
decline a little, Exchange and the scarcity of 
dollars work against shippers and tend to make 
the market more quiet. 

The business done has been pretty equally divi- 
ded between Europe and America, good silks being 
most in demand, best Filatures destined for Lyons 
reaching the price of $830 per picul. $815 has also 
been paid for something extra in full sizes, but it 
has not been, so far, repeated. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The French mail steamer 
Vangtse, on the 28th August took 860 bales for 
Europe; the Canadian mail Empress of China, on 
the 2gth August, had 777 bales for New York, and 
the Pacific mail steame: China, leaving on the zoth 
August, carried 1,162 bales for the same destina- 
tion, These departures bring the present export 
figures up to 8,949 piculs, against 8,752 piculs last 
year and 2,767 piculs at the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—There has been less doing in these, 
but long prices have been paid. Best Shinshu 
are held for $610, and a parcel of Chichibu has 
actually been weighed at $585 ; Shibukawa, $575 ; 
ordinary Shinshu, $560 and others in proportii 
‘The quality of Hanks leaves much to be desired 
this year, and it seems in every succeeding season 
that all the best cocoons will be taken up for Fila- 
tures, leaving only the inferior kinds to be reeled 
into Hank soits 

Filatures.—These have again enjoyed the lion's 
share of buyers’ patronage, more than half the 
settlements taking place in this department. Fine 
size and full size have alike been sought after, prices 
being advanced toa very high basis. In European 
sorts plenty of sales at prices ranging from $830 
to $740, those at the latter figure being of medium 
quality and poor colour. In full sizes, one pur- 
chase of extra quality Shinshu was made at $815. 
‘This seemed to check the advance. Rujokan have 
been done at $780; Tokosha is held for the same 
figure—(probably some slight reduction might be 
made on this); Karmeisha, Hakuguru, and similar 
silks are quoted $810. Probably with a firm offer 
in hand something better could be done. 

Rereels.—A fair amount of business took place 
in these, $720 being paid for silk equal to Five 
Girl chop. Holders now ask $725 for similar sill, 
but without any takers at the moment. Medium 
grades, both Foshu and Bushw, have been in 
rather strong’ demand, with prices a fraction 
higher than those of last week. 

Rakeda.—Another smart ise here upon the best 
classes. The latest transactions ate as follows: 
Daruma, $770; Single Horsehead, $740; Double 
Horsehead, $690. IU temains to be seen whether 
things can be maintained on this basis, 

Oshu.—Nothing done this week, the pretensions 
of holders being exorbitant. The price asked for 
best Hamatsukt is now $600, which no one seems 
able or willing to pay. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 

oT trees 0 
2 (Shinshu) 
2 (osha) 
Shinsha) 


























Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Nanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 


00 to 
580 tu 
+ 501 to 
550 to 
. 530 to 
1 510 to 
+ 499 to 
- 830 
s Sou to 

Bro to 
. 780 to 

760 to 
760 to 
+ 740 to 


610 
590 
370 
sho 
540 
520 
500 










S10 
x20 
790 
770 
770 


745 


Hoots sdenters 
H13it5, (4/10 dew 
Ub 13/O, bylty eden 
2, 10/15 demters 








Filatmes—No. 
Filatues—No. 2, 14/13 deniers 
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es—No. 3, 14/20 deniers yooto 720 

aries 780 to 790 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest 1 760 to 770 

13/15, 14/16 der 735 to 745 

13/16, 14/17 den 720 to 730 

» 4/18 deniers 660 to 670 

2h, 14/18 deniers 630 to. 640 

14/20 deniers 600 to 620 

780 to 790 

Kakedas—No. 1. 7600 770 

Kakedas—No. 14 340 to 750 

Kakedas—No. 2 . j10 to 720 

Kakedas—No. 24”. 480 to 69» 

Kakedas—No. 3 650 to 660 

Kakedas—No. 34 620 to 630 

Kakedas—No. 4 ., 600 to 610 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24. aaa 
Hamatsuxi—No. 1, 2... Nom. 





Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4. 
Sodai—No. 24 


Export Raw Silk ‘I: 


530 to 540 


bles to and Sept., 1892: 














s8or 92.1899 91. 

Weeee  Maveay 

39234 637 

5.371 2,050 

rk Bales 8,806 8,605 2,587 
pe = {Pe 8,949 8,752 2,767 
dettlements and Direct 2" Pune e. “eats 
Export from tat [uly ya 8,900 2,900 
Stock, and September ... 8,400 8,550 
Available suppliestodate 16,900 17,300 11,450 


WASTE SILK. 


A small business only, amounting to 363 piculs, 
of which 245 piculs Noshi and 118 piculs Kibiso. 

Arrivals come in freely from day to day and the 
stock is now over 13,000 piculs. The general 
features of the market are unchanged. Holders 
are very strong and persist in asking figures much 
above shippers’ Our Japanese friends do 
not seem to recognize the fact that fashion in Europe 
and America is at present adverse to articles which 
are made of anything but pure silk; consequently 
while Raw Silk is ata premium, Waste is at a dis- 
count for the time being. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity, 
the French mail Vangtse taking 102 bales for 
Europe. Her departure brings the present ex- 
port figures up to 2,083 piculs, against 1,010 piculs 
last year and go8 piculs to the same date in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The dead lock still continues, 
and nothing has been done, Holders affiim that 
they cannot sell at the present price offered by 
shippers, and the consequence is there is no busi- 
ness whatever done, It remains to be seen which 
side will give way. Stocks are larger now than 
they were at the same date fast year, but as then 
the market still remains unopened. 

Noshi.—A fair amount of business was done, 
principaliy Foshu Noshi, at from $63 to $68 per 
picul. ‘This is represented to be a fair assortment 
without being anything special, 

Kibiso.—Business in Filatures still goes on, 
Prices ranging from $87 to $07 per picul, accord 
ing to quality. In Foshu Hira, a small parcel has 
been taken up at $29, and this ends the record. 

In other sorts no business, 

Quorations (New waste), 

Pierced Cocouons—Good to Best. 

to—Filature, Best 
re, Good 
; Me 























Nom, 
$10 to 120 
100 to 105 


























, Good 
hinshu, Medium. 


ito—Bushu, Good to Hest.. 100 to 115 








Best 
Good $63 to 70 
Ordinary 60 to 65 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 95 0 100 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 85 to go 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best — 
shu, Best... css. = 
insu, Seconds - 
Kibiso—Josiu, Good to F. = 
Kiliso— osha, Midating to Com 3oto 25 
ibiso—Hachoji, Good - 





K iso—Hachoji, Medium to Low, 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best 





Export Table Waste Silk to 2nd Sept., 1892:— 






Seis 189293. 1891-92, 1890-91. 
Picuts, Biever. Picuta, 
Waste Silk 2,083 1,010 908 
Pierced = bed — 
2,083 1,010 908 
Settlements and Direct 2“ Gt* spahemd 
Export from rst July 10-2900 
Stock, and September ... 13,100 10,100 











Available supplies to date 14,900 





13,000 10,800 


Exchange Was fluctuated from day to day but 
keeps always on the high side with reference to the 
price of Silver. We quote:—Lonpon, 4m/s. 
Credits, 2/11; Documents, 2/113 61/s. Credits, 
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2/112; New York, 3od/s. U.S. $7133 4m/s. U.S 
$724; Panis, 4m/s. tes. 3.73. 
Estimated Sill Stock, 2nd Sept., 1892 :— 


Raw. vrevus, 
Hanks 


Waste, 
Cocvons 


PicuLs. 















Filatures 3,650 | Noshi-ito 
Re-reeis 2,340 | Kibiso... 

Kakeda 588 | Mawata . 
Osh 252 | Sundries. 


5,100! otal piculs .. 


TEA. 

Sales have been fairly large, demand being 
principally for lower grades, at full prices. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. Total shipments to date 
are about 22,000,000!b. 





‘Total piculs 


$32 to 33 
29 to 31 
25 to 27 
22 to 24 
19 to 21 
17 to 18 
14 to 16 
12 to.13 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has fluctuated as usual, 


but closes 
strong at quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 






nod 







On Shanghai—Bank sight 








On Shanginai—Private 10 days’ sight . 74 
On America—Bank ills on demand . 604 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight .. n 
On America—Piivate 4 munths’ sight p 
Silver 38¢ 











BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, 


ISS H. G. BRITYAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 

will be happy to receive and accommo- 

date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 


Trxms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. 
FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AnD Poronat. 


tf 





“THE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrics :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukij’ 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTrerFiEtp 
AND SWIRE. 


taries in Abys: 
to inform the Faki 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 


purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


Sin Samuee Bane 
ia 


his work entitled The Nile Tribus 
Says—‘*| ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
that | was a Doctor, and I had the best 








short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa. 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most usetul to an ex- 
Plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 


create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satishes 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcer 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflamma 
T. CoureR, in his account of his extraordinary travel 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me » quantity of 
iioway"s Ointment. T gave some to the people, snd. nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk. fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at la-t a teat 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peasy 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
ord. May ast, 1890 


















‘Awaaoen GoLD MEDAL L'poOt INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRIGE LISTS ON APPLIGATION. 


Betablished = Quarter of @ Century. 











ROSE 


Perfumes. Other 
sense. but ATKIN= 
is ever fresh and 

sweet 


ATKINSON'S 





s, this 
m of 


z i ATR 
1sit make, which is the finest, 
Of all D 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London, 

TION! Only genuine with shicldeshape 
eae emiow lel uoual Teele Mert 
and address in full, 











February 27th, 1892. qy. 












MIL 


aad 


Bical 
Hew 










TRADE MARK. 





I May t4ih, 1892. 
gle UNIVE 
3 UR 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


KMAID 


CONDENSED MILK 


GUARANTEED 


Best QuALITy, Best VALUE. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 

ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 

bs acareil its 











Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any thers. 
The chief advantages are:— 
‘Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
2. Hirst-class Workmanship. 

3, Moderate Prices. J 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. 
. Quickness in raising steam. 

& Righvates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwa ds, We also build smiall light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c, &c, We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

‘are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 14 to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Limes the power, weight for weight, of any other envine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1899, in competition 0 \en to all makers. 

Tllustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & C0. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LON DON OFFIGR: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. i ry. 












The Original BRISTOL BiRD'S EYE, of 


highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


Feb, 20, 1892. ly 


SANTAL-MIDY 


The pure Essence of Santal obtained by 
Midy's process from the best Mysore wood. 


SANTAL-MIDY ox:ica, diffo- 


rent from the santal oil of the Indian 
Bazars, is superior to Copaiba, 
Cubeb, or injections, and free from all 
bad smell or other inconveniences. 


SANTAL=MIDV esses s1 ares. 


gements of the urinary organs in either 
sex in 48 hours, 


SANTAL-MIDY is contained in if 


small round Capsules, each 
of which bears the name.. 
in black letters, without which 


none are genuine. 


SANTAL-MIDY sevare ot 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &c. 
and are worse than useless. 


SANTAL-MIDY i: sold by all 


druggists and medicine dealers through- 
out the world, 
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YARROW’S | 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


B O *** Gold Capsule. 


“Blue ,, 
*Green ,, 

Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may faitly' claim the very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
repien dee woe aed extol, : . 

BOS Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate.—“ A “Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
Sink ae mots BETES dominated by ene ot other the Whiskes used in Uending. 

20 8 town are wl hater: lal nt cape, he quay ing wale Dy «onal abel on each ble 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experiew « «heir 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been als 2 a hing, 3 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blendsof Be 

Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 
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And see that each Jar bears Haron Liebig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


EXTRACT: 
OF MEAT. 
e FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had of all Storckeopers and Dealers thronghont India. Pies ES Areeauta 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 









Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June 14th, 1892. 
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SUMMARVP OF NEWS. 


H.LH. Princess Kowatsu left the capital on 
the 5th inst. for Sano. 





A Japanese coolie was murdered on Monday at 
Honmoku by a foreign sailor. The man is in 
custody. 


HLH. tue Crown Prince proceeded to the 
Botanical Garden of the Imperial University at 
Koishikawa on the 4th inst. 


HLH. Prrxce Fur, who has been staying 
at Miyanoshita for some time, is expected to 
return to the capital at the close of this month. 


Tue government has granted a charter to the 
Kushiro Railway Company for opening the sec- 
tion between Chaato and Sato for traffic. 


Tue shareholders of the Sangu Railway Com- 
pany propose to extend the Company’s line to 
Maruyama by way of Mazuta. 


A competetive exhibition of lacquer will be 
opened at the Nishi Honganji Temple, Tokyo, 
for twenty days, commencing on the 19th inst. 


A FALL of hail-stones occurred at Kanazawa, 
Senhoku-gun, Akita on the afternoon of the 
28th ult., lasting for nearly twenty minutes. 


A irk broke out on the 28th ult. at rra.m. in 
a house at Orikabe-mura in the East Iwai Dis- 
trict of Iwate Prefecture, destroying 39 houses. 


‘A. arrtace has been arranged between Lady 
Mitsuko, second daughter of Prince Shimadzu 
Tadayoshi, and Mr. Matsudaira Naosuke, ex- 
chief of the Yatsuye clan, 


Count Goro, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, who was for some time confined 
to his residence through illness, has been able to 
attend business since the 3rd inst. 


Autumn Manceuvres of the Imperial Body 
Guards, which will take place in the north, 


Tux property of the Shinagawa Glass Com- 
pany, Tokyo, has been attached by Mr. Nishi- 
mura Minosuke, a coal merchant, for a debt 
amounting to yen 750. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the mem- 
bers of the Japan Fine Art Society to open an 
exhibition of pictures in the gallery of the So- 
ciety in Uyeno Park for thirty days, commencing 
on the rst prox. 


Durine a severe thunder storm on the 27th 
ult. a destructive forest fire occurred on Aso- 
san in Kumamoto Prefecture, and the flames 
had not died out by ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. A large number of trees were de- 
stroyed. 


Tue annual trial of the pyx will take place in 
the Osaka Mint about the 11th inst. Mr, 
Arishima, Chief Commissioner of the National 
Debt Bureau in the Finance Department, left 
the capital on the 6th inst. to witness the 
examination, 


Vice-ApMiraL Aricut, Commander-in-Chief, 
Captains Ichiji and Togo, and some twenty- 
six other officers of the Japanese Standing 
Squadron, who lately returned from a visit to 
various Chinese and Korean ports, were admitted 
to Imperial audience on the 5th inst. at 10 a.m. 


Tue price of ice in the capital is steadily in- 
creasing. The following are the quotations for 
the 2nd inst. as compared with the previous 
day :—Natural ice, yen 3.50 per hundred Ain 
on the 2nd inst. and yen 2.50 on the Ist., 
artificial ice, yew 3.00 on the 2nd inst. and yen 
2.10 on the Ist, 


Anout five o'clock on the afternoon of the 
27th ult. lightning descended at Donagawa- 
mura in the East Kubiki District of Niigata 
Prefecture, and six residences and one godown 
were burnt, A man and a woman were struck 
by lightning, and killed at Tatsumine-mura, 
Yatsushiro-gun, Kumamoto Prefecture, the 
same day. 


Some 6,048 visitors were admitted to the Tokyo 
Library during last month, of whom 5,455 were 
ordinary and 593 special visitors. The above 
total shows an increase of 836 as compared with 
the previous month, The number of books in- 
spected during the month was 39,143, of which 
2,244 were foreign, and 36,899 were Japanese 
and Chinese works, 


Caprain H.I.H. Prince Artsucawa TakgniTo 
of the Zakao Kan, has been transferred to the 
Chiyoda Kan,his place in the former ship having 
been taken by Captain Nakamizo, a Sectional 
Chief in the Second Bureau in the Naval De- 
partment, who has been succeeded by Lieutenant 
Hayasaki Gengo. Captain Ichiji, of the Zata- 
chtho Kan, has been transferred to the /tsuku- 
shima Kan, and his position has been given to 
Captain Chidzumi, of the Chiyoda Kan. 


On learning the spread of an infectious disease 
among cattle in various parts of Keisho-do, 
Korea, the Superintendent-General of the Metro- 
politan Police has issued instructions to the 
effect that cow-hides imported from the district 
should undergo examination and be disinfected 
at the Police Station within whose jurisdiction 
the purchaser resides, in order to prevent the in- 
troduction of the disease. 


Messrs. Murata Tat, Katsura Jiro, and several 
others have decided to establish a shipping 





H.LH. rae Emprror will leav capital on 


the 22nd on the g3ee Qetghe to OSR 


a capital of 150,000 yen, the object of the 
Company being the transport of Hokkaido 
products. It will be remembered that investiga- 
tions have been made by the authorities with 
the view of establishing a naval port at Komi- 
nato. The future prosperity of the port is 
believed in by the leading merchants. 


Tux funeral of the late Mr. Hagi Tomogoro, 
Manager of the Nineteenth National Bank and 
a Director of the Tokyo Godown Company, 
took place in the capital on Sunday, and was 
attended by a large body of merchants, includ- 
ing Messrs. Fukuzawa Ichitaro, who represent- 
ed Mr. Fukugawa Yakichi, Iwasaki Kyuya, who 
represented Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke; Obata Taku- 
jiro, Yoshikawa Taijiro, Nakakamigawa Hiko- 
jiro, Soda Heigoro, Abe Taizo, and several of- 
ficers of the Mitsubishi Kaisha. The interment 
took place at the Cemetery attached to the 
Kaianji Temple at Shinagawa, the ceremony be- 
ing conducted in accordance with Buddhist rites. 


A Japangsk named Nakahara, settled at Quel- 
part, in Korea, in order to catch namatko (sea- 
cucumbers) with permission of the Authorities, 
He is said to be very skilful, and was making 
much money. ' This, however, did not please the 
Governor of Hakusei-Shimpo, who, it is stated, 
instigated the people of the district to interrupt 
the business of the Japanese fisherman. Early 
in the month of August last a large number of 
Koreans made a sudden attack upon the Japa- 
nese and endeavoured to seize his diving ap- 
paratus. Nakahara and seven other fishermen 
fought their assailants, but being out-numbered 
could not protect themselves, and were ultimately 
obliged to make their escape, leaving all their 
property with the exception of the diving arrange- 
ment. They at once made their way to the 
Japanese Consulate and gave the Consul a full 
report of the occurrence, with the intention of 
seeking redress. 


Tue Import trade continues in a healthy condi- 
tion, and the critical period of the rice crop 
having passed to the satisfaction of the farmers, 
a bountiful harvest is anticipated which inspires 
great confidence in dealers. The consequence 
is that buyers are tumbling in with orders, and, 
besides taking supplies that have been recently 
landed, have entered into contracts for future 
arrival ; and, much to the satisfaction of holders, 
have cleared out a lot of ancient goods that 
have been an eyesore to their owners for a long 
time. Prices are generally higher, and where 
no distinct rise has taken place, are full and 
firm—but with one exception, namely, Yarns, 
which are freely offered to arrive at low figures. 
In the Metal trade, the past firm attitude of 
holders has had its effect, and there is a steady 
current business, though not of great dimensions, 
and the feeling is that there must shortly be 
afair demand. There is a distinct rise in Ke- 
rosene, and even at improved rates holders are 
not pushing, as there is every indication of 
higher values close at hand. The Sugar 
trade is in fair condition, prices being higher 
for certain Browns and all sorts being firm. 
There has been a decline in the quantity of Silk 
taken, the late high rates and large quantities 
sold having produced their natural effect. 
The market is in this condition, however, that 
another “boom” might come at a moment’s 
notice, indeed, asensible reduction in the pre- 
sent rates demanded could not fail to stimulate 
purchases. There has been more done in Waste, 
mainly owing to one buyer have taken several 
big parcels of Cocoons, but there is a tremend- 
ous stock on hand. The Tea trade is quieter, 
with plenty of leaf on offer, and buyers holding 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE JAPAN BEER BREWERY COMPANY. 


Ow Monday last the Japan Beer Brewery (Fe- 
bisu) Company held a general meeting in the 
Nihonbashi Club. Mr. Umakoshi Kyohei took 
the chair, and stated that in the accounts as 
published in the seventh report, the profit rea- 
lised by the Company was put down as 761.058 
yen, but a careful examination had produced 
quile another result ; the Company had actually 
incurred: a loss of 1,591.283 yen for the period 
in question. The present committee who were 
elected in May last had fully investigated the pre- 
vious accounts, and had found that the total loss 
amounted to 18,712.547 yen, and their debts to 
12,011.955 yen. Several shareholders rose to 
demand particulars, and the meeting became 
somewhat noisy, but finally settled down with a 
request for the committee to get them out of 
their difficulties. The Report for the first half 
of the present year, which showed a loss 921.333 
yen, was then read. The shareholders appear- 
ed surprised and disappointed, and two or three 
questions were asked, after which the future 
policy of the company was discussed, and the 
meeting separated. 
* m * 

The shareholders had some justification for 
their surprise at the result of the half-year’s 
working. The Fedisu Beer is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best in the market, 
and bas grown greatly in public favour during 
the last twelve months. It is now found in every 
nook and corner of the empire, and together 
with Kirin Beer, has absolutely usurped the 
field formerly held by the ubiquitons “ Stock.” 
Doubtless the accounts for the second half of 
1892 will have a more soothing effect upon the 
shareholders, 

THE GRIKVANCE OF JAPANESE MERCHANTS IN 

KOREA. 

Ir is now three years since the Korean Govern- 
ment, without any previous notice, issued an 
order forbidding the export of grain. It is true 
that there was an urgent reason for taking this 
step. A famine existed al the time, which de- 
manded extreme measures. But, on the other 
hand, the Japanese export merchants of Gen- 
san, who had advanced large sums of money on 
corn, suddenly found themselves in serious 
difficulties, They could neither obtain the 
money advanced nor corn in lieu thereof. The 
amount owing to them is stated to have been 
170,000 yen. This sum the Korean Govern- 
ment was asked to refund. It was argued that 
it was the duty of the Government to give notice 
before issuing such an order or to make good 
the losses caused by it. The Korean Govern- 
ment, afer tedious delay, commanded the offi- 
cialis who had issued the order forbidding export 
to pay the money claimed by the Japanese. 
But this policy was condemned by public opi- 
nion in Korea, which maintained that no State 
could require officials to make good losses in- 
cident to the carrying out of measures calculated 
to benefit the nation. Mr. Kajiyama, the Japa- 
nese Minister, has suggested to the Gensan 
merchants that they should reduce their de- 
mands and be prepared to take any sum that 
Korea may offer. Naturally, they object to 
such a method of settling the question. They 
argue that their ciaim is just and ought to be 
met, and that the Korean Government is well 
able to pay. The Fiji Shimpo writes earnestly 
on the subject, urging the Foreign Office to 
insist on a speedy settlement of this much dis- 
cussed question. 





A LAW SUIT AGAINST THE GOVERNOR OF TOKYO. 
Mr. Tomita Tetsunosuxe, Governor of Tokyo, 
issued a notification in June last relating to the 
method of collecting taxes on business, and the 
Headmen of Gun, Cho, and Son proceeded to 
put this method into force. According to the 
notification, every member of a bank or company 
is required to pay the tax individually. This 
provision being considered unjust, Marquis 
Ikeda, Director of the Fifteenth National Bank 
and 75 other bankers, have now iustituted a 
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suit against the Governor, in the Administrative 
Court. The plaintiffs are represented by Mr. 
Okayama Kanekichi and Mr. Okamura Teru- 
hiko. The notification in question runs as fol- 
lows :—“ Every officer of a business firm, falling 
under the Commercial Code's appellation of 
Gomei-kaisha (joint name company), or Goshi- 
Aaisha (joint-stock company), and every super- 
intendent of a Kabushthi-kaisha (shareholders’ 
company), shall pay a business tax according 
to the value of his dwelling, which tax shall be 
levied from the latter halt of the 25th year of 
Meiji.” One of the principal objections ad- 
vanced by the plaintiffs against this notification 
is that their appointment as bank directors is 
made either by the Government or by the share- 
holders, and that, as holders of such an office, 
they do not belong to the category of business 
men contemplated by the imposers of the tax. 
Moreover, they claim that Art. 9 of the Com- 
mercial Code, determines the class of men who 
are to be called business men, and that they, 
the plaintiffs, cannot possibly be incinded in 
that class, These facts are published by the 
Choya Shimbun. 











THE LAND TAX IN JAPAN. 
We observe that Mr, Garrett Droppers, whose 
interesting essays on the Japanese fiscal system 
have been the subject of some comment and 
criticism in this country, repeats, in the July 
number of the Quarterly Fournal of Economics, 
his statement as to the ratio of land tax to the 
net produce of the land. “ This land-tax,” he 
writes,” is by far the most important source of 
revenue in Japan, generally yielding about 
40,000,000 yen out of a total of 75,000,000 yen. 
The tax amounts to about 25 per cent, and in 
some cases to 30 or 35 per cent. of the net 
crop, and its reduction to 2 per cent. is striven 
for by the representatives of the farming class.” 
We find it impossible to credit this statement. 
It has been combatted by writers in the local 
English press and Mr. Droppers has answered 
them. But neither he nor his critics seem to 
have examined one signification of his estimate. 
Taking the lowest figure given by Mr. Droppers 
we have this equation 

7 of the assessed value of the land =} of the net produce 

or the assessed value of the land = 10 times the net 

produce. 

This means that the arable and building land 
thoughout Japanis assessed at ten years’ purchase 
for purposes of taxation, that being also the mini- 
mum assessment, We cannot pretend to say that 
the conclusion thus obtained from Mr. Droppers’ 
estimate is absolutely incorrect, for, strange to 
say, Japanese statisticians have never collected 
figures sufficiently full and accurate to establish 
the point one way or the other. Butif we under- 
stand what Mr. Droppers has advanced on the 
subject, he relies chiefly on information furnish- 
ed by farmers in certain districts of the country, 
and it is impossible to feel that isolated asser- 
tions coming from such an obviously biassed 
source aud unchecked by independent research 
can be accepted as conclusive. To attach faith 
to Mr. Droppers’ figures is to assume that the 
total net income derived by the Japanese people 
from arable and building lands throughout ‘the 
empire does not exceed a hundred and fifty 
million yen, or, say, twenty-five millions sterling. 
Is that credible? We cannot thinkso. In our 
opinion the question of the Japanese Land Tax 
requires wider and more minute investigation 
than it bas hitherto received. 





CRIMINAL WOMEN AND CRIMINAL MEN, 
PsycHotocists have often propounded the ques- 
tion, are women more or less prone to crime than 
men, It seems, at first sight, a singular ques- 
tion, seeing that the number of male criminals 
is everywhere so much larger than that of female, 
Thas in Germany, 100 men are convicted by 
the courts for every 19 women; in France and 
England the figures are 100 to 20, and in Aus- 
tria 100 to 14.8, Differences in national laws 
and social customs make it impossible to draw 
any safe deductions from these figures as to the 
various countries concerned, but their general 
teaching is unmistakable, namely, that incom- 
parably fewer women violate the laws than men, 
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Does it follow, then, that the moral sense of the 
female is higher than that of the male? This 
is precisely what psychologists have long desired 
to determine, and Mr, Ludwig Fuld now answers 
very decisively that the weaker sex has no such 
advantage.. He sets the plea aside altogether 
as quite untenable. ‘ Woman’s restriction to 
domestic life,” he writes, “ her non-participation 
in politics, her fewer opportunities and temp- 
tations, and finally her want of physical strength, 
are the chief causes of the comparative freedom 
of her sex from participation in crime. When- 
ever social conditions become unfavourable for 
women, the percentage of women criminals in- 
creases, Whenever the woman has to take part 
in the bread-winning and to compete with man 
in the struggle for existence, the disparity rapidly 
diminishes.” Indeed, Mr. Fuld pronounces a 
still stronger verdict on the subject, for we find 
him writing, later on:—Participation in the 
struggle for existence does not operate favourably 
on woman; her powers of resistance are not 
strong enough to withstand the temptations and 
dangers of her position victoriously, when prin- 
ciple and self-interest are opposed; and it may be 
safely concluded that, if woman were subjected to 
precisely the same conditions as man, she would 
contribute more than her full complement to 
the statistics of crime. Once embarked on the 
downward course, woman glides rapidly to its 
close, she sinks deeper and deeper; and the 
number of women criminals capable of redemp- 
tion and of social regeneration is extremely 
small. In spite of the comparatively small 
number of female convictions, there is no very 
great disparity in the actual numbers of male 
and female habitual criminals. The figures of 
criminal statistics should, however, be not only 
counted, they must be weighed also; and to 
estimate the problem fairly it is necessary to 
take account of the offences in which women 
participate. We gather, then, from the German 
official statistics, that the majority of offences 
for which women are convicted, are against 
person and property, there being but few con- 
victions for offences against the State or public 
order. A close investigation shows that the 
greater number of offences of which women are 
convicted, are among the more grievous, while 
as regards the most grievous offences against 
life, the number of women concerned is actually 
greater than that of men. The offences against 
life of which women are guilty, consist for the 
most part of the murder of children and family 
connections, near or remote. This fact alone 
constitutes a very decisive reply to the widely 
promulgated view that the altruistic sentiment is 
more highly developed in woman than in man. 
This view is confirmed neither by statistics nor 
by history. On the contrary, they both afford 
irrefragible evidence that woman outstrips man 
in utter want of feeling, and in the revolting 
nature of her crimes. We need only refer, in 
evidence, to the first French Revolution and the 
Paris Commune. In the absence of feeling 
during the perpetration of murder, in cold- 
blooded thoughtfulness in concealing the traces, 
in lying and deceit after the deed, woman far 
exceeds man; and rarely, indeed, are the mo- 
tives of men-murders so demoniac as those of 
women-murderers. 








COUNT OKUMA AS THE LEADER oF A 
POLITICAL PARTY. 
Tur Keise’ Shimpo writes a powerful article 
eulogising Count Okuma. It says that politics 
are neither more nor less than war in time of 
peace, and that the leader of a political party is 
a captain conducting a veritable campaign. 
The qualifications required in a perfect leader 
of a party are first that his spirit should be 
dauntless in the face of difficulties, however 
great; secondly this liability should be so con- 
spicuous as to attract all able men to his stand- 
ard ; thirdly, that his chivalry should go the 
length of devoting all his wealth to his cause; 
fourthly, that his erudition should guide him to 
a full understanding of the times; and fifthly, 
that his strategic skill should suffice to deceive 
and baflle his adversaries. Count Ito’s learn- 
ing is extensive, and his knowledge suits the 
times, He is one of Japan's ablest and most 
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prominent statesmen in these constitutional 
days. But has he ever shown that he 
possesses the qualifications necessary for the 
leader of a political party? Count Inouve, on 
the other haud, is conspicuously competent to 
fight single-nanded like a brave general, but is 
he gifted with the qualifications necessary in the 
leader of a political party? Count Itagaki of 
the Fiyu-fo, Viscount Torio of the Conserva- 
tives, and Count Saigo of the National Union— 
these are all actual leaders of political parties. 
Count Itagaki, has the gift of winning popular 
sympathy, but he is without the art of 
collecting able men about him. Viscount orio 
has the courage of attack, but he, too, lacks the 
faculty of attracting able supporters. And 
Count Saigo has influence and spirit, but his 
knowledge is limited. What then is to be said 
of Count Okuma? His natural talent is not 
very great; his learning is mot very ex- 
tensive, and his ability not very exceptional. 
Yet none will deny that he is one of 
the best leaders of a political party in Japan. 
In 1881 he resigned his office in the Govern- 
mment, and atonce the Xdishin-to was organized. 
Into its ranks were speedily gathered numbers 
of men whose abilities had either been proved 
already or recognised as full of promise, 
who at once conferred great power on their 
leader. Evidently, therefore, the Count is en- 
dowed with the faculty of winning clever fol- 
lowers. He then directed his weapons against 
the Sa/-Cho Government, and little by little 
his power and influence increased until, when 
Count Ito failed in 1888, he became Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. No sooner had he 
attained that position than he planged into 
treaty revision, Every member of the Cabinet 
hesitated, but the Count stood undaunted. 
Finally his leg was shattered by a bomb, but 
his spirit was not enfeebled. He continued to 
fight bravely with the Government. Evidently, 
therefore, he possesses spirit to struggle against 
any difficulty. Lying on his sick bed he patient- 
ly bided his time, and when the Diet assembled 
and his party was strong enough, he arranged a 
meeting with Count Itagaki, and the union of 
the Kaishin-to aud the Fiyu-to was effected. 
Threfore he evidently possesses strategic talent 
to bafile his opponents, His wealth was lessen- 
ed by the bankruptcy of Mr. Nakamura, and 
he incurred debts of some 500,000 yen to dis- 
tribute to his followers. Therefore he evidently 
possesses a chivalric disposition. So far as 
erudition and talent are concerned, he is not, 
perhaps, to be reckoned among the ablest 
Minister Presidents of State which the country 
can furnish, but no one is greater as a leader 
of a political party. 


JAPANESE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ir is only within the last two years thatthe Japa- 
nese have begun to realise the value of Fire 
Insurance Companies. The earliest Japanese 
Company was, if we are not mistaken, founded in 
1886. But for the first few years of ils existence 
it had little business to do. Four years ago a se- 
cond Company was formed, which is reported 
to be doing well. As a rule it has been the 
experience of these companies that the appli- 
cation for policies have been more numer- 
ous in the winter than in the summer. But 
this year the reverse is the case. The reason 
alleged is that the Japanese have discovered 
that by insuring houses they qualify them to be 
offered as security for money borrowed. The 
value of a house for mortgaging purposes has 
hitherto been practically n#/ in Japan. 


THE TOKYO MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting: of the above Society was 
held on the 1st inst. at 8.0 a.m, About 400 
persons were present. After the reading of the 
report by Dr. Osoma Kenji, and the transaction 
of the usual business, addresses were delivered 
by several members of the Society. Dr, Taka- 
ta Koan spoke on “Vaccination.” He said that, 
according to popular and even medical opinion 
in Europe and Japan, it was unnecessary for 
persons who have suffered from small-pox to 
undergo vaccination. This theory elieved 
to be false. He pad takencthe srQub! (Quy 


lect statistics on the subject, some of which he 
would lay before the meeting. Out of 293 cases 
of small-pox under treatment in the Honjo and 
Komagome hospitals, inno less than 30 in- 
stances the patients suffered from a second 
attack of the disease. This was a very large 
percentage, and he believed that it was by no 
means an extraordinary occurrence, The es- 
tablishment of the fact that persons are liable to 
be attacked twice by this virulent disease made 
it necessary for the Government to alter the 
rules relating to vaccination, so as to make it 
compulsory for all persons to undergo periodi- 
cal vaccination. In order that they might have 
an idea of the kind of rules it was necessary to 
enforce, Dr. Takata said that he had translated 
and distributed among his friends the German 
Vaccination Regulations. The next address 
was on “ Dysentery,” Dr. Saigo Yoshiyoshi being 
the speaker. Dr. Saigo observed that this dis- 
ease prevailed in Japan in an endemic form 
during the whole year. The number of cases 
in each province or district was regulated by the 
water supply. As arule the Japanese constitu- 
tion is much more seriously affected by an attack 
of dysentery than the constitution of foreigners. 
The type prevailing at the present time is viru- 
lent, and compared with last year the deaths 
have been numerous. Dr. Sakaki Junjiro fol 
lowed with an Address on “ Rice and Bersbert 
He said that it was generally held that a rice 
diet was conducive to the development of deri- 
beri, but this notion was notaltogether accurate. 
Only certain kinds of rice produced bertbert. 
In order to test this question various experiments 
had been tried in the Tokyo Beriberi Hospital. 
Japanese rice may be classified according to the 
places where it is grown, as follows: (1) Tokyo 
and vicinity, (2) Tokaido, (3) Hokurikudo, (4) 
Uzen and Ugo, (5) Northern Japan and Hok- 
kaido, By the experiments, which extended over 
12 years (1869-r8gt), it was proved that only 
rice grown in the North or that produced in 
in Ugo and Uzen is conductive to beriberi; the 
reason being that this grain contains more mois- 
ture than rice grown in other parts. There is 
every reason for thinking, the experiments on 
this point are not yet concluded, that rice culti- 
vated in high dry land where there is no irrigation, 
would be perfecily free from any tendency to 
produce derider7, The subject of the next ad- 
dress, delivered by Dr. Uno Ro, was Dr. Koch’s 
Remedy. Dr. Uno said he had recently returned 
from Germany and hence was in a position to 
inform the meeting as to the state of medical 
opinion in Europe on the Koch cure. The 
general feeling among professionals is that the 
success of the remedy is doubtful. 














ROUND THE CAPE. 
A Norwegian steamer, the Guernsey, Captain 
Olsen, has performed what has, since the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, generally been con- 
sidered to be a work of supererogation, having 
rounded the Cape. She arrived this morning, 
says the Singapore Free Press of the 24th 
ult., with a cargo of coals consigned to Messrs, 
Paterson, Simons & Co., from Barry Dock, 
which place she left on the 25th June. Leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 25th ultimo, 
she arrived in the Rhio Straits after 58 days 6 
hours steaming, passing Anjer on the toth 
instant. She reports all well. Thisis, however, 
a departure of no little significance—to the 
directors of the Suez Canal. As already stated 
the time occupied in coming out was some- 
thing more than 58 days. ‘The object, of course, 
was to save the canal dues, which are con- 
siderable, and in the case of the Guernsey, and 
including pilot’s fees, the total charge would 
have been probably something like £500 or 
£600. The saving thus effected it was an- 
ticipated would more than cover the cost of the 
additional time occupied—about 15 days—in 
rounding the Cope, and we have it on good 
authority that several other ships that are to 
follow, will come out by the same route. The 
departure, too, may ultimately prove of interest 
politically, especially in view of the motion to be 
moved by Sir Charles Dilke on the reassemb- 


‘4 of Parliament for the evacuation of Egypt. 








opposition which is being brought to bear against 
the carriage of petroleum in bulk through the 
Red Sea and the Suez Canal, and the results 
of the experiments in the case of the steamers 
still to follow will doubtless be closely watched. 








POVERTY IN THE PEERAGE. 

Among the members of the House of Peers, the 
Princes and Marquises receive no salary, but 
the Counts, Viscounts, Barons, and all other 
members are paid. The Princes are in fairly 
good circumstances, as they received consider- 
able grants of money from the Emperor some 
years ago. But many of the Marquises are as 
poor as the poorest noblemen of the lower ranks. 
Yet they are so loyal that they attend the 
House regularly, carrying their tiffin with them 
in a dento box. On the other hand, noblemen 
below the rank of Count attach pecuniary im- 
portance to their appointment as members of 
the House of Peers. Whenever there is an 
election to fill a vacancy in those orders, the 
competition is very spirited, and it is now actually 
rumoured that an association is to be formed 
for the purpose of entering into an agreement 
with any candidate who desires to be nominated. 
As such a proceeding would be a great disgrace 
to the Peers, a certain Prince and some other 
noblemen, says the Central New Agency, are 
consulting with the idea of introducing, in the 
next session of the Diet, a Bill to abolish the 
salaries of members. There is little chance 
however, that the Bill will be carried for the 
opponents muster very strong. 





TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON MAYA-SAN. 
Last Tuesday night the annual festival on Maya- 
san (known among foreigners as the Moon 
Temple) was held, and the lights at the different 
rest-houses on the mountain were easily to be 
seen from Kobe. The weather being fine, a 
very large number of people made the ascent, 
and we regret to say that a very serious 
accident occurred near the summit. As those 
who have made the ascent know, the temple is 
approached by several flights of stone steps 
amounting to about two hundred and fifty 
in all. The steps are very steep, and rough 
and uneven, requiring some care even when 
there is no noisy jostling crowd, so that they are 
very dangerous when being ascended or de- 
scended by crowds of people many of them 
under the influence of saé. | About half-past 
eleven on Tuesday night a man slipped and fell 
when near the top of these steps, and his fall 
brought down others until thirty people were 
rolling down the steps in a confused mass. As- 
sistance was at once rendered to the unfor- 
tunate people, but of the thirty who fell we 
hear that five were killed instantly, one or two 
of these having fallen over the cliff at the side 
of the steps. Others had arms and legs broken, 
and their plight, far away from medical assist- 
ance, must have been terrible. These accidents 
in the night ascent of Maya-san occur almost 
every year, but they do not appear to diminish 
the attendance at the festival —Kobe Chronicle. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

Tur main line from Tokyo to Aomori having 
been completed, and the Muroran railway in 
Hokkaido having also been constructed, some 
people in Muroran propose to run a new service 
of steamers from Aomori Harbour to Muroran 
vid Tsugaru Bay, so as to enable passengers 
from Tokyo to reach Sapporo within 73 hours. 
If the above project be carried out, not only 
will much time is saved, bat the cost of travel 
will also be much decreased. According 
to the estimate of the projectors, a third-class 
ticket from Uyeno station to Sapporo will be 
only $6.79, They have determined to establish 
a central goods office in Muroran, and a branch 
office in Aomori, and they hope to secure the 
bulk of the goods hitherto carried by the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha’s steamers, We take these 
details from the Xokkat. 





A NEW PRACTICAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun now reports that 
tl of Tokyo who failed to 
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Commerce, have united with the members of 
the Shodan-Kat, and established a new associa- 
tion under the name of the Dosei-Kaé, not the 
Doyu-Kai as was originally proposed. The 
details of the split amongst the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce were given in our Satur- 
day's issue. Already some sixty five members 
out of whom sixteen are members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have joined the new associa- 
tion, Ata meeting held on Saturday last, Mr. 
Oku Saburobei was elected President, and 
Messrs, Nakazawa Hikokichi, li Kichinosuke, 
Takashima Kanroku, Kobayashi Yoshimori, and 
Katabami Heibei, a committee of management. 


LARGE FIRE IN SHANGHAI, 
Tux Shanghat Mercury publishes the following 
account of the large fire which occurred there on 
the 22nd ultimo :—“ In last night's issue we gave 
a short account of what was one of the most ex- 
tensive fires that has occurred in Shanghai for a 
considerable time, but up to the hour we went to 
press the extent of the damage had not been fully 
ascertained, and the number of houses burned, 
then placed roughly at between fifty and sixty, is 
now known to have been much nearer if not 
quite, a hundred. It is on a day like yesterday, a 
stifling afternoon in the middle of summer, that 
the pluck, endurance and efficiency of our 
firemen are really put to the test, and we venture 
to say that whenever such an occasion has 
arisen, our red-shirted heroes have always proved 
themselves as equal to the emergency as they were 
yesterday. They are no carpet knights, our fire- 
men, and though their frequently inestimable ser- 
vices are given voluntarily, and are sometimes, we 
fear not quite sufficiently appreciated, no motive 
but the high one of saving life and property from 
the fire-fiends ever actuates them when sum- 
moned to duty. No vain-glorious notions of show 
or desire to hear their praises sounded,—there 
is only one ideain the mind of the Shanghai 
fireman when a house is burning, and that is, go 
to work and put the fire out. Yesterday the 
bell rang about 11.30 a.m., and from that hour 
till near dinner time the members of the various 
companies stood at their posts like men, The 
blazing sun poured down on their heads all day 
long; they were frequently half suffocated by 
clouds of smoke and scalding steam arising 
from the hot débris among which they stood, 
the stenches of the Defence Creek and the 
unsavoury alleyways branching off Canton Road 
assailed} them, and their lives were not in- 
frequently imperilled by the falling walls and 
roots, but still they worked on like Trojans, 
and did not take a moment's rest during 
all those fatiguing hours, until the fire was 
subdued, when the area cleared though large, 
was, thanks to their efforts much smaller than 
would have been the case had they given up a 
fight for which they will probably not be thanked. 
Commencing in a small Native shop close to 
the junction of the Canton and Yiinnan Roads, 
the fire, aided by various circumstances, spread 
rapidly upwards towards the Creek. The wind 
was just strong enough to kindle the flames 
nicely among the timbers of which those small 
houses were principally composed. The wood 
itself was as dry and inflammable as tinder 
owing to the long spell of scorching weather 
we have had, and to cap all, when the firemen 
arrived (and a good many contrived to be on 
the spot betore the somewhat refractory ponies 
got there) with their engines and hose-reels, the 
water supply was found to be inadequate. The 
four corners of the streets were blazing by the 
time the first streams began to play, and it soon 
was shown to be impossible to prevent the flames 
extending, for though the Mih-ho-loong and 
Deluge Companies worked away with a will on 
Yiinnan Road, the smoke and steam were blown 
into their faces and they mere compelled slowly 
to retire. The other companies were in the thick 
of the fray at an early period also, but the fire 
literally drove them up the Canton Road before 
it, both sides blazing so fiercely that looking from 
the Creek the thoroughfore appeared like an open 
furnace, At the corner of the Canton Road and 
the Defence Creek, the popular German pastor, 
Dr. Faber, had his residence. The Doctor evi- 


dently never counted upon his house befnguttack- 
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ed until it was too late to save many valuable 
books and part of a collection of botanical speci- 
mens which it had takeu Dr. Faber years to ac- 
quire. These were partially destroyed ; and we 
sympathise heartily with him in the loss of these 
literary and scientific treasures, for it will 
be next to impossible for him to replace them, 
especially the specimens, At length after blaz- 
ing with unmitigated fury for hours the fire 
practically spent itself, and by half-past six the 
greater number of the firemen were enabled 
to take a well-earned rest. Fortunately, there 
are no casualties to report, but all those engaged 
in combating the flames suffered terribly from 
the heat; many of the firemen fainted and had 
to be carried away to some shady place, where 
upon the unstinted application of ice, we are 
glad to say, they recovered without exception. 
The origin of the fire is at present unknown, 
but it is believed to have been caused by some 
joss-paper having been accidentally ignited in 
the small shop before-mentioned. Among the 
houses destroyed were the residences of quite a 
number of native police constables, A large 
number of insurance offices are interested in 
the fire, the damage being generally estimated 
at about Tls. 20,000; 86 houses altogether 
were destroyed. The contents ot Dr. Faber's 
house were insured in the Transatlantic for 
Tls. 2,000, and among the other companies 
which will have to share the loss are the Royal, 
(Tls. 6,000) the North British and Mercantile 
(Tls. 2,000) the China Fire (Tls. 2,000) and 
the New Zealand (Ts. 3,000). Messrs. Cush- 
ing, Sassoon, W. Lang, and Chen Chuen-Sieh, 
we understand owned the bulk of the property. 
With the exception of Dr. Faber's policy all the 
insurances were on buildings, there being no in- 
surance on the contents of the Chinese houses 
destroyed. 


SILK INPPECTORS. 
Ir is stated in the Shogyo Shimpo that among 
the items included in the Budget to be submitted 
to the Diet during its next session by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce is one 
amounting to 30,000 yen for silk inspection. It 
is reported that the Department purposes esta- 
blishing two inspecting offices; one at Yoko- 
hama and the other at Kobe, and that the 
services of foreign and Japanese experts will be 
sought, the aim being to render the silk stamp- 
ed by the inspectors thoroughly trustworthy 
and to insure exporters against loss on their 
goods when sold abroad owing to portions of 
them proving to be of inferior quality. The 
promoters of the scheme are confident that they 
will be able to persuade even the most callous 
of members that it is the duty of the Diet to 
support a measure so essential to the further 
development of the silk trade. 


THE STEAMER “ BENGLOE’S” EXPERIENCE. 
Br the safe arrival last night, says the Hongkong 
Daily Press of the 24th ult., of the Bengloe, one 
of the well-known ‘‘ Ben” Line of steamships 
owned by Messrs. William Thomson & Co., of 
Leith, certain sinister rumours which had 
obtained currency during the day regarding 
her safety were set at rest. These rumours 
doubtless had their origin in a report which 
appeared in a Shanghai contemporary furnished 
by Captain Hutchison, of the Whampoa, who 
stated thatat 3 p.m. on the 18th inst. he had 
observed a large steamer with a yellow funnel, 
flush deck, and straight stem on shore at the 
Hieshan Islands. This is an exact descrip- 
tion of the Bengloe (though in several other 
particulars Captain Hutchison is at fault), and 
when in addition it was known that the vessel 
was at least two days overdue, the utmost 
anxiety was felt for the safety of Captain Far- 
quhar and his crew. The Bengloe left Moji 
with a cargo of coals on the 14th, and having 
on board one European passenger, Mrs. Lyons, 
With a moderate breeze and a southerly swell 


\all went well till the 17th, when a stiff gale and 


heavy south-easterly sea, with wind backing to 
the eastward, were experienced. At 11.30 a.m. 
the ship took several very heavy rolls, shifting 
the cargo to starboard and throwing her on her 


gle* The engines were immediately 


slowed down and the trysail and jib were taken 
in, while the vessel’s head was hauled toS.E. All 
hands were set to trimming the coal in the hold 
and bunkers. With a list of 28 degrees which 
submerged the deck 18 inches on the lee side, this 
was no light task. About3 p.m. a tremendous sea 
swept over the ship filling the engine-room and 
stoke-hole bilges (on lee side) about 5 feet above 
flooring plates and with the heavy rolling and 
pressure of water in the bilges a considerable 
part of the flooring was burst up and the felting 
washed off the main boilers, and it was deemed 
necessary to cut the auxiliary pump suction 
pipe and reset it into the lee bilge to ty and 
reduce the water. This sea also carried away 
the No. 3 boat, the gangway ladder, teak 
rails, the harness cask, and everything move- 
able on the starboard side of the deck. At 5 
p.m., being unable to get the ship trimmed, 
a start was made to jettison the coal out of the 
starboard bunkers, Up till 9 p.m. heavy seas 
washed over the deck casing of the engine depart- 
ment, bursting in the donkey-house door and 
increasing the water in the bilges to the extent 
of washing the ashpits of the starboard wing 
furnaces. At6p.m.,at which time the ship be- 
came somewhat steadier, the pumps were unable 
to reduce the water in the bilges, and through the 
rolling of the ship and the excessive list it was with 
much difficulty that golbs. of steam could be main- 
tained to work the engines at quarter speed. At 
11.30 p.m. the ship was hove to, heading S.W.,all 
hands (including the lady passenger, who work- 
ed with perfect composure and with an energy 
which the others could but emulate) working 
in the holds and jettisoning the coals out of the 
bunkers until 1.30 a.m. on the 18th. At 6.30 
a.m. in 30 fathoms of water, the engines were 








stopped and fires cleaned, and at 7.55 the vessel 
made slowly for the Haeshin Islands, the crew 
continuing the jettisoning of the cargo, Athalf- 
past twelve she anchored in the North-West 
Bay of Sha-ho Island, with a list to starboard 
of 26 degrees. The deck hands continued 
all day trimming the coals, and the following 
morning an endeavour was made to arrange 
with the islanders to work in the vessel, but 
seeing the heavy list they were evidently afraid 
and the negotiations fell through. At half-past 
five the crew refused to work any longer having 
had a continuous spell of some 30 hours, and 
being tired and worn out. Next day's nego- 
tiations with the natives were more successful 
and fourteen were employed, who worked to 
such advantage that by 5 p.m. the ship was 
sufficiently upright to proceed with safety. The 
anchor was weighed, and without further mis- 
adventure Hongkong was reached last night. 
THE WEATHER. 

Tue tail of the sammer—or the sansho, as it is 
called in Japan—has been so hot this year that 
the impression of a generally hot season pre- 
vails among the public, But it would seem 
that, so far as maximum readings of the thermo- 
meter are concerned, there has been nothing 
special to complain of. The following table 
shows the highest readings of the thermometer 
and the days on which they were registered 
during the past sixteen years :— 















Year, Days. Reading of Thermometer. 
1877 » July 8th 04°.6 F, 
1878 + August 3 + 950.2 
1879 » August 15th + 932.0 
1880 > August 15t + 91°.8 
1881 . September 3rd ...... 93°.6 
1882 July 27th + 93°.6 
1883 » August 13th + 93°.6 
1884 September 16th... 91°.7 
1885 . + August 31st + 892.2 
1886 , + July 14th : 97°.9 
1887 . ‘August 28th 2 972.1 
1888 August 21st + g1°.0 
1889 August 3¢d + 892.2 
1890 June 25th 92°.0 
1891 ‘August 15th 93°.9 
1892 August 16th + 92°15 





It is possible, of course, that before the sum- 
mer takes leave of as altogether, we may have a 
day hotter than the 16th of August was. But 
the presumption is to the contrary. Except as 
a matter of statistical curiosity, however, the 
above figures are of no special value. They do 
not éoiivéyi anyGdéa of the heat of the season as 
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awhole. The thermometer may register a great 
height of mercury on one particular day, and 
yet, speaking generally, the season may be cool. 
Persistent heat without a break, even though the 
range in degrees be not exceptionally high, is 
the really important factor in determining the 
nature of a season. 





EXPORT OF OX-HIDES FROM KOREA. 
Mr. Murota Yosursuatr, Japanese Consul at 
Fusan in Korea, sends a disquieting report about 
the export of ox-hides, which constitute one of 
the principal staples of the Korean outward 
trade. He says that having heard rumours of 
the prevalence of a cattle plague in Korea, he 
endeavoured to obtain the facts of the case from 
Korean officials and from his own nationals 
trading at the ports, but met with no success. 
Nevertheless, while it was clearly ascertained 
that the number of cattle slaughtered was less 
than in the summer of last year, the export 
of hides showed no diminution, the quantity 
shipped from middle of July to the middle of 
August being 45,80olbs., valued at 6,500 yen. 
Apprehending that among these 4,000 skins, a 
number of diseased cattle’s hides might be in- 
cluded, the Consul had one examination made, 
with the result that he found about a fourth of 
the skins to be ashe suspected. The report 
explains that in the case of cattle which have 
died of disease, the skins are always found to 
have more meat attaching to them than in the 
case of slaughtered cattle, the stench being often 
so great as to be distinctly insanitary, while the 
chances of curing the skins properly are doubt- 
ful. These evidences were present with respect 
to about a thousand skins. The destination of 
the hides is usually Osaka and Himeji. The 
report does not say what further steps, if any, 
were taken. 


CRAFTY POACHERS. 
A TALE, quaint in respect of some of its inci- 
dents, is recounted in the columns of the Xok- 
ka#. Ata time not mentioned but presumably 
recent, a schooner having the appearance of a 
whaler put into Oshima in Wakayama Prefec- 
ture. Being warned by the local officiais that 
the port was not open to foreign vessels, her 
master alleged that scarcity of fresh water and 
the necessity of repairing his vessel had com- 
pelled him to seek shelter, These excuses 
being unavoidably allowed, the crew commen- 
ced to amuse themselves, daily engaging the 
services of such Phrynes as the place could 
furnish. To these fair playmates, however, 
their maximum gift was ten sen, and as a rule 
they gave nothing at all, explaining that they in- 
tended presently to go out whaling, when they 
would certainly return furnished with ample 
means to be generous. Finally, the time came 
for departure, whereupon they produced six 
skins, and a pair of boots, which they valued at 
4o yen. Leaving these behind in payment of 
all claims against the schooner, they sailed 
merrily away, having had their fun uncommonly 
cheap. For when the skins were brought to 
market, they proved to be the hides of dogs, of 
a total value of 2 yea, which was probably twice 
the realizable price of the abandoned boots. 
The Kokkai naturally suggests that steps be 
taken to check these graceless marauders, and 
mentions that the ports where their visits may 
be chiefly looked for are Oshima in Wakayama, 
Miura in Kanagawa, Tateyama in Chiba, Kin- 
kazan in Myagi, and Shimoda in Shizuoka. 


BAGGAGE OF RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 
A warning is addressed by the FH Shimpo to 
travellers by rail. The ruleon the Government 
lines, and indeed on all Japanese lines so far 
as we know, isto allow each first-class passenger 
to carry 100 catties of baggage without charge ; 
each second-class passenger 60 catties, and 
each third-class passenger 30 catties. But it is 
presumed that baggage carried under this ar- 
rangement shall consist entirely of clothing and 
articles required for the journey, on which hy- 
pothesis the responsibility of the Railway Au- 
thorities in case of loss is limited to 50 yen. It 
appears that, ignoring this condition, people 
have been carrying all kinds of valpabjes, with 
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the assured conviction that if any loss occurred 
the Railway Authorities would make it good. A 
certain banker, the other day, took with him a 
parcel of several thousands of yen, and the F#ji 
says that the Railway people discovered the na- 
ture of the parcel and levied freight upon it. 
Pickpockets, too, having become aware of the 
license practised by travellers in this respect, 
frequent the carriages, especially those of the 
Japan Railway Company, where they find an 
excellent opportunity to ply their trade in the 
crowded state of the compartments and the multi- 
plicity of hand baggage. It is evident from the 
Fif's statement that the law which determines 
ihe responsibility of carriers for goods intrusted 
to their care is very different in Japanand Eng- 
land, In all parts of the world a pecuniary 
limit to such responsibility is necessarily fixed, 
but a limit of fifty yen, or some seven guineas, 
is almost ridiculously small. It barely repre- 
sents the price of one evening suit or of a dozen 
shirts, to say nothing of jewel cases or other 
luxuries which fine folks carry about with them 
now-a-days. It has'been ruled in the West that 
if a man gives a parcel to a friend to carry as a 
mere matter of courtesy, the latter can never- 
theless be held legally responsible for the par- 
cel’s safe delivery. This is a somewhat violent 
stretching of the principle underlying the ques- 
tion, but the Japanese rule seems to err still 
more on the side of laxity. If a passenger is 
allowed to carry 133 lbs. of personal effects, the 
notion of valuing the whole lot at a maximum 
of 50 yen appears somewhat farcical. 


PRAYERS FOR RAIN ANSWERED. 


Tue farming classes, never satisfied with the 
weather which heaven sends them, are crying out 
loudly about the long continued drought, and 
praying for rain. Invocations to the Deity to 
hasten or retard the processes of evaporation 
and precipitation by which the earth is watered, 
are resorted to with just as much zeal and trust 
in the West as in the East, and it may be taken 
for granted that an incident which occurred 
recently in Miyasaki Prefecture gave rise to not 
a few superstitious inferences. A number of 
people had collected to pray for rain, and were 
doubtless accompanying their prayers with beat- 
ing of drums and other necessary performances 
supposed to propitiate heaven. While they 
were thus engaged the rumbling of thunder was 
heard, which presently grew louder, and at last 
a flash of lightning killed four of the suppliants. 
Had the much wished for rain followed, the 
farmers would probably have regarded this 
catastrophe as an intimation that the Deity ex- 
acted some sacrifice for his merciful concession 
to the wants of the parched fields, but, strange 
to say, with thunder cracking overhead and 
lightning in deadly proximity, the rain clouds 
refused to break and the drought continued as 
obdurate as ever. Itis probable that the farmers 
of Ayamura, if they haveany real faith in heavenly 
intervention in climatic arrangements, will here- 
after hesitate to invoke special favours from a 
deity who sends such answers to supplications. 





CONSULS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 
Tue term “ Consul” has come to be so intimately 
associated by the Japanese with the exercise of 
judicial functions that the announcement con- 
tained in the Oficial! Gaselte of the 27th ultimo 
seems to have caused much misapprehension, 
That announcement said that the present Chargé 
d’Affaires of France had been appointed to dis- 
charge the duties of Portuguese Chargé d’A ffaires 
and also of Portuguese Consul-General. Hence 
the conclusion was immediately formed that 
Japan had agreed to re-habilitate the extrater- 
ritorial clauses which, by an Imperial Ordinance 
issued in July, she publicly abrogated. But’ it 
ought to have been easily understood that the 
step taken by Japan last July was irrevocable. 
No doubt could be entertained on that point 
from the outset. The measure was adopted 
deliberately and in the most firmly binding 
fashion that could be chosen, At any time 
before the promulgation of the Imperial Or- 
dinance it was within Portugal’s competence to 
avert the loss of her nationals’ extraterritorial 
ate” by taking a course precisely similar 


e 


to that which she has now taken. During the 
many months that intervened between the date 
of her decision to remove her Consul-General 
from Tokyo and the day of Japan’s conclusive 
measure, Portugal could easily have arranged 
for the discharge of Consular-General functions 
by a qualified official of some other Treaty 
Power, and any Consul-General duly nominated 
by her at that time and recognised by Japan 
would have been competent, de facto, to exercise 
judicial duties. Such is not the case now how- 
ever. So far as Portugal is concerned the ex- 
traterritorial clauses, by the authority of which 
her Consuls formerly discharged judicial func- 
tions, have no longer any existence, and when 
she delegates the French Chargé d’Affaires to 
act as her Consul-General in Japan, she no 
more invests him with judicial competence than 
does Great Britain invest with judicial com- 
petence her Consuls in France or Germany. It 
seems surprising that this should not be gene- 
rally understood, and that the Fiji Shimpo 
should now be obliged to explain that a Consul- 
General is not necessarily a judicial officer, and 
that Portugal’s Consul-General in Tokyo can- 
not possibly be a judicial official unless Japan 
publicly recedes from the position publicly taken 
by her six weeks ago. 


THE ‘CHOVA SHIMBUN’S” PROTEST. 

Tur Choya Shimbun justly protests against the 
idea that when the Japanese press and the Japa- 
nese people speak of a “treaty of equality,” 
they mean a treaty which gives exactly as much 
as it gets, and exacts precisely as much as it 
concedes. That is not at all what they desire 
to convey, as, indeed, every one giving the mat- 
ter a moment's serious thought must be well 
aware. The expression “ faito joyaku” is em- 
ployed in the sense of a treaty the parties to 
which stand on the same level of international 
rights and international recognition. It is ob- 
viously unwarrantable for Mr. Oi Kentaro and 
his followers to speak of a “ /aito joyaku,” be- 
cause the Japan which they contemplate lacks 
one essential title to be classed with civilized 
and independent States. But the overwhelming 
majority of the nation, as represented by the 
Choya Shimbun and other leading journals, has 
no sympathy with Mr. Oi's exclusive fantasies, 
and is prepared to throw open the whole em- 
pire to foreign trade, travel, and residence. The 
men constituting this section, the comparative 
magnitude of which entitles it to be regarded 
as the whole nation, claim for Japan that she 
should be treated as an equal by Western States : 
not necessarily as an equal in respect of strength 
or resources, but only as an equal in respect of 
the sovereign rights universally recognised to 
be integral features of national independence. 
From this point of view the United States and 
England, for example, might approach each 
other with the object of concluding a ¢asto jo- 
yaku, though the former should be minded to 
retain her protective tariff, her cabotage restric- 
tions and so forth, in their integrity. What we 
have always understood Japanese journals or 
Japanese politicians to signify when they talk of 
a fatlo joyaku is a treaty recognising Japan’s 
title to exercise to the full the sovereign rights 
of which she is at present deprived in the mat- 
ters of jurisdiction and the tariff. 





THE STATB OP TRADE IN YOKOHAMA, 
Tue ¥i¢ Shimpo gives a very disheartening 
analysis of the state of trade in Yokohama, the 
origin of the trouble being attributed by it to 
the violent depreciation in the gold price of 
silver, Owing to the operation of this factor, 
the sale of imports has been greatly checked, 
for whereas the foreign merchant, dealing on a 
sterling basis, is obliged to obtain constantly 
increasing silver prices in order to cover the 
original gold cost of his goods, the consumer has 
no more silver to pay than he ever had, and finds 
just as much difficulty as ever in procuring it. All 
this is a familiar story, however. The interest 
of the 7177's account is that it considers the ex- 
port trade also to have been injuriously affected 
by the same cause, though it does not explain 
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impetus to the export trade as it imposes checks 
on the import, though that is smail comfort to 
the importer. However, without entering into 
details, the ¥ii says that tea-exporters are in a 
bad way, and that although the high prices they 
are paying and the quantities they are purchas- 
ing suggest a profitable trade, they are in fact 
confronted by the prospect of heavy losses. 
Our contemporary’s idea seems to be that the 
whole course of commerce has been dislocated 
by fluctuations in exchange, and that foreign 
markets are in too unhealthy a condition to 
afford steady custom, but though this is true to 
some extent, we are inclined to think that the 
Fiji pushes its deductions too far. It is un- 
doubtedly correct, however, when it notes that 
the losses suffered by banks trading with the 
East have compelled them to act with greater 
cantion, and that the diminished accommoda- 
tion obtainable by merchants is affecting the 
volume of transactions. But it is decidedly a 
novel piece of intelligence to learn that the 
local banks have sealed over a hundred go- 
downs of foreign merchants since the spring, 
and that the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank will 
not purchase any bills of large amount. The 
Fizt Shimpo has been misled as to these items. 
Tf any godowns have been sealed up, it has 
been on a very small scale, and our information 
with regard to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank is that it is prepared to undertake, and is 
actually undertaking, transactions as large as 
ever. Probably the East never passed through 
a worse time than the present, and it is not 
quite easy to see whence speedy help may be 
looked for. Great sums of money are locked 
up in imports not immediately salable, so that 
not only is the inward trade crippled, but the 
temporary fixing of this large amount of capital 
supplementing the operation of other factors, 
compels the banks to restrict their operations to 
an inconvenient extent. 


PRICES AT NIKKO. 
Some very useful advice is given by the Kokkad| 
to Japanese trades-people at Nikko. The beau- 
tiful scenery of the celebrated summer retreat, 
says our contemporary, its easy accessibility, and 
its coolness combine to attract a large number 
of foreign visitors. At no time during the pre- 
sent season have there been less than from 180 
to 200 foreigners staying there, and it is not an 
excessive estimate to say that they spend a total 
of from two to three hundred thousand yen 
during the season. How much of this goes into 
the pockets of the Nikko folks it would be 
difficult to calculate exactly, but the sum cannot 
be inconsiderable. Blinded, however, by the 
prospect of immediate gain, they not only take 
no pains to cultivate and develop such a splen- 
didly lucrative source of income, but are even 
sufficiently reckless in their covetousness to dis- 
gust the foreigner. Were they content with a 
profit of from thirty to forty per cent., there 
would be comparatively little to complain of, 
but they do not hesitate to charge twice, thrice 
or even four times the value of an article. A 
case is recorded of fifty yew being recently asked 
for a bear's skin which might have been pur- 
chased in Tokyo for seven. This system of ex- 
tortion must ultimately have the effect of driving 
foreigners away, if not altogether at least in great 
part, and were Nikko deprived of its stream of 
foreign visitors in summer, it would soon be re- 
duced to a condition of pecuniary sterility. 
* = * 

This is the Xo&kaz's view, and in a general 
sense itis valuable. But our contemporary does 
some injustice to the enterprise and foresight of 
the Nikko folks. In point of fact the chief ne- 
cessaries of life are decidedly cheap this year in 
Nikko, Beef and bread may be had at Tokyo 
prices, and milk is only 37 per cent. dearer 
than in the capital. Vegetables are proportion- 
ately the most costly item, which seems strange, 
for they might be grown at Nikko without much 
difficulty, The Japanese curio-dealer is always 
at hand to take the down off the wily tourist, 
and the Japanese coolie knows how to make 
hay while the sun shines, But there is an ex- 
cuse for both the former and the latter. The 
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Tokyo, though the silly traveller fancies them 
Nikko heirlooms, and the coolie knows that 
only for a very brief season of say three or 
four months can he hope to make anything by 
carrying tiffin-baskets, toiling along under dagos 
or in jinrigisha, and playing the part of horse- 
boy. In truth one has always to remember with 
reference to the prices charged at summer resorts, 
that they are the prices of summer resorts. Once 
the season is over the people have to hybernate. 
They must gain while the sun shines enough to 
sustain life while the snow falls. 


A POACHER’S DODGE. 


Tue Kokkai says that a British schooner lately 
came to anchor off the shore of an unnamed 
prefecture in the north-east of Japan. The 
police immediately took steps to warn the master 
that he had come to an unopened port and 
that he musi take his departure at once. But 
he, pretexting the necessity of obtaining a 
supply of fresh water, showed no signs of get- 
ting under way. The police then inquired 
further into the schooner’s movements, and were 
informed by those on board that they had 
received from the British Consul, under authority 
from the Japanese Government, a permit to 
engage in’ fishing in Hokkaido, and that they 
had just arrived from thence. In proof of ‘this 
assertion they showed a document measuring 
about six inches by four, but the police, though 
unable to read it, were convinced of its falseness 
since they knew that the Japanese Government 
had never invested any foreign Consul with such 
authority. They therefore fell back on the in- 
disputable fact that the schooner was visiting 
a place not accessible under the treaties, and she 
finally had to take her departure. If all this be 
true, the master of the schooner must have been a 
person of resources more manifold than scrupul- 
ous. Butisitall trae? An English-speaking 
Japanese who is not also an English-reading 
Japanese, is a rara avis. We have met many 
Japanese who could read a foreign language, 
though their attempts to speak it were distinctly 
bad, but an individual conversely instructed has 
not come under our observation. If then the 
police of the unnamed port in an unnamed pre- 
fecture could hold converse with the master of 
the schooner, they ought to have been able to 
decipher the pretended permit ; unless, indeed, 
we admit another hypothesis, scarcely less in- 
credible, namely, that the master of the schooner 
knew enough Japanese to talk about permits 
from Consuls under Government authority. 





COUNT ITo’s FATHER. 


We are glad to be able to state that, according 
to accounts published in the vernacular papers, 
Mr. Ito Juzo, the aged father of Count Ito, is very 
much better and, it is hoped, will soon be in the 
enjoyment of his usual health. The old gentle- 
man is said to be extremely attached to his 
simple rural life. His tastes have not been in 
any way changed by the brilliant career of his 
son. Farming has been his delight from his 
youth up, and until very recently he was often 
to be seen with a mattock on his shoulder wen- 
ding his way to the fields whose cultivation he 
still superintends with keen interest. When 
congratulated on the success of his son, he 
seems surprised, and speaks as though he could 
not conceive of any higher enjoyment than a 
simple agricultural life. Not long ago, one of 
his neighbours, a man of no rank or influence, 
saluted Mr. Ito as the latter was employed in the 
fields. In acknowledging the salutation, the 
old man said :— I have to thank you for your 
great kindness to my son Hirobumi, I am 
deeply indebted to you for what you have done.” 


THE EASTERN RADICALS. 
Nor much has been heard of the Eastern Radi- 
cals (Zoyo Fiyu-to) since their secession under 
the leadership of Mr. Oi Kentaro from the ranks 
of the ¥ryu-/o. Beyond the fact that they are 
opposed to mixed residence, and would keep 
the interior closed against foreign ingress, no 
one outside their own circle seems to know very 
clearly what they contemplate or what principles 
they profess. Our own suspicion is that their 
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to follow in the footsteps of the men whose 
Korean scheme attracted momentary attention 
and secured for themselves a term of imprison- 
ment some years ago, or else to organize a 
campaign on soshé lines, as seemed to be con- 
templated by Mr. Oi's apologia at the time of 
his rupture with the Ziyu-fo. At all events the 
inaction of the little party since it became in- 
dependent, has not greatly surprised any one. 
The News Agency now reports, however, that 
Mr. Oi and his lieutenants are making arrange- 
ments to commence a political campaign from 
the middle of this month. But apparently their 
methods of warfare will present none of the 
novelty or incisiveness that might be expected 
from such doughty champions of the fortifer 
inre. They are merely going to despaich dele- 
gates to stump the provinces after the approved 
though hackined fashion, and they further pro- 
pose to publish a newspaper under the title of 
Shintoyo, or the “ New Orient.” |The names of 
Messrs. Miyazaki Seiran, Jibiki Junzo, Fukuda 
Tomosaku, and Suzuki Shugo are mentioned in 
connection with this journal, and the first num- 
ber is expected to appear on the 15th instant. 


MR. PIGGOTT'S WORK ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY, 


Tux English press has accorded much praise to 
Mr. F. T. Piggott’s work on extraterritoriality. 
The Law Library says that “the reputation 
already acquired by him asa sound and thought- 
ful writer upon questions of constitutional and 
international law will be materially enhanced 
by his latest publication.” Mr. Piggott shines 
chiefly as an essayist; the enunciation of legal 
axioms and the compilation of authorities tempt 
him ever and again into the field of criticism 
and of speculation whither the reader cannot 
but follow him with interest and profit.” 

“To those who study, and to those who ad- 
minister, extraterritorial law, this book will be 
of great use. The subject dealt with 
is one of ever-increasing interest, both theore- 
tical and practical ; and jurists, whether English 
or foreign, are to be congratulated that it has been 
treated by so deep a thinker and so able a writer as. 
Mr. Piggott.” The Solicitor's Fournal says :— 
“To handle the subject of extraterritoriality in its 
purely legal aspects without either touching the 
debateable points as to the justification of con 
sular jurisdiction in the East and the probable 
term of its continuance, or undertaking a special 
review of the texts of the several treaties and 
Orders in Council which provide for the ex- 
traterritorial action of the English Courts, is a 
task of no common difficulty, and Mr. Piggott 
has accomplished it with conspicuous success. 
His book is a valuable monograph on a subject 
of great curiosity and public interest.” Many 
other journalistic utterances, not less favourable, 
show that Mr. Piggow’s work is fully appreciat- 
ed by men of learning in England. 


ALLEGED CHRISTIAN PERSECUTION IN KUMAMOTO. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun writes in indignant 
terms on an alleged case of Christian persecu- 
tion, The facts given in a Kumamoto news- 
paper are that a policeman discovered one of 
the pupils of the Yamaga Elementary School in 
the act of reading the Christian Bible, and on 
this being reported to the Director of the school 
the pupil was summarily dismissed. The Afaé- 
ntchi not doubting the accuracy of the story, 
despite its improbability, goes on to draw the 
unwarrantable inference that the School Di- 
rector was backed by the Governor of Kuma- 
moto. This official, our incensed contemporary 
attacks stoutly. Is the Governor unaware that 
Art, XXVIII. of the Constitution provides that 
“Japanese subjects shall within limits not pre- 
judicial to peace and order, and not antagon- 
istic to their duties as subjects, enjoy freedom 
of religious belief?” Is the Governor ignorant 
of the fact that Mr. Miyoshi Taizo, formerly 
Vice-Minister of Justice, isa Chiristian, as was 
also the late Viscount Mori. Did not the 
Governor of Kumamoto when stationed in. 
Sendai take an active part in establishing a 
Christian School? Thus the conduct of the 
Kumamoto Governor. in sanctioning a flagrant 
case of persecution is no less unconstitutional 
thdhyinconsistgatwith his own professed belief., 
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The fact is that since last February (the time 
of the general elections) government in Kuma- 
moto has been non-existent. So writes the 
Mainichi. Butits last remark furnishes a clue 
to the whole story, The chief editor of the 
Mainichi is a prominent Kaishin-to politician 
and Christian, and the soreness displayed by 
the writer is, no doubt, due to the electioneering 
experiences of the party to which he belongs. 
The story looks as if ithad been trumped up 
to annoy the Governor of Kumamoto, whose 
late political doings have not met the approval 
of the Kaishin-to leaders. 


SILK. 
Boru the ¥s7# Shimpo and the Kokkaé write 
about the Silk market and the very exceptional 
prices ruling at present in Yokohama. These, 
two journals agree in attributing the high figures 
paid by foreign exporters to short crops in 
Europe and China as well as in Japan, the pro- 
duce for the last named country this season 
being estimated at thirty per cent. less than an 
average crop. The Xoékai is further disposed 
to think that the duty imposed by France upon 
Italian silk has helped the situation, but of 
course that factor cannot be reckened as more 
than a mere bagatelle, if it has any effect at all. 
Great satisfaction, according to the 747%, is felt 
by the sericulturists in the interior as well as by 
the silk-brokers in Yokohama, for it is now 
evident that although the quantity of the staple 
available for export will be less than the figure 
for last year, the pecumiary result will be even 
better; and considering that Japan received 
over thirty-two million dollars for the silk which 
she sent abroad in 1891, this forecast is naturally 
welcome. The Fifis very confident that prices 
will be sustained, and says that the boom in the 
silk market goes far to compensate the stagna- 
tion caused by the unwillingness of the banks 
to afford accommodation. It says that from 
six hundred to a thousand bales (Japanese) are 
daily coming into the settlement, and the stocks 
on hand are only 8,403} bales (Japanese), being 
6,778 bales less than the stocks at the same 
time last season, which fact also it adduces as 
evidence of a prosperous state of affairs. But 
we cannot altogether endorse this last deduction, 
since the mere smallness of the stock on hand 
proves nothing unless it be shown at the same 
time that the quantity already disposed of is also 
proportionately large. However, as the returns 
published in our market report of last Saturday 
put the total Settlements and Direct Export frown 
July rst at 11,800 piculs against 8,990 piculs at 
the corresponding date last year, the Fi7i's view 
of the situation may be warranted. What is 
certain, at all events, is that not for many a year 
has there been such a boom in the silk market. 
Possibly from this branch of the country’s foreign 
trade is to come the medicine which shall heal 
the general debility of commerce at present. 


SCANDAL AT A SCHOOL IN TOKYO. 
We mentioned some time ago that the Vomfuré 
Shimbun, ventilator of all kinds of incredible 
marvels and miserable scandals, had published 
a highly ornate account of certain immoral 
proceedings in which a foreign Professor and 
also the Principal of an important school in 
Tokyo were implicated. The names of the 
school and of the man concerned were not ac- 
curately given, but there could be no manner of 
doubt as to the identity of both the place and 
the persons. A considerable interval separated 
the original publication from our reference to 
it, and in that interval the natural expectation 
was that steps would have been taken to con- 
tradict the Foméuré's assertions and to punish 
it for giving publicity to such a libel. But no 
step was taken in that direction, and what is 
still more astonishing, the same journal now 
recurs to the subject in an article which seems 
to indicate that the first scandal is neither to be 
punished nor to be fully withdrawn. The Voms- 
uri, in this latest article, indicates the Tokyo 
School of Music as the scene of the incidents 
previously related, but says that they occurred 
under the régime of the former Principal, and 





in the original article. According to this new 
version, the foreign Professor (whose name is 
given) desiring to marry one of the graduates 
(whose name also is published in full), submit- 
ted proposals to her relatives, who, however, did 
not return any immediate answer. Subsequently 
the proposals were repeated, and as they soon 
became public property, all sorts of damaging 
rumours were circulated about the relations that 
had existed between the Professor and the young 
lady. Matters remained #m statu guo until the 
appointment of the present Principal, Mr. Mura- 
oka, when the affairs of the School were placed 
on a very strict footing. The Professor now 
once more broached the subject, this time to 
the Principal himself, whom he asked to push 
his suit with the young lady’s relatives. But 
the Principal declined to do so, and declared 
himself altogether opposed to marriages between 
Professors and pupils, whether the latter had 
graduated or were still going through their 
course. The Professor is represented as having 
accepted this decision, though disagreeing with 
it, and as having given up any further thoughts of 
the young lady, “ despite his previous relations 
with her.” The Fomiuri is good enough to add 
that under Mr. Muraoka’s direction the school is 
now conducted according to the highest prin- 
ciples of strict morality, and that the publication 
of the story impugning its reputation had caused 
much concern to the facutly as well as to the 
students. We should think so, indeed, but 
what of the unfortunate foreign Professor who 
was the prominent figure in the sensational 
journal’s first story and upon whom the villainous 
libel is now again fixed? His perfectly straight- 
forward and reasonable conduct—pace Mr. 
Muraoka—in asking for the hand of a young 
lady whom he had doubtless learned to love 
and esteem, suggested to prurient, mischief- 
mongers rumours which the Vomrurt Shimbun 
prostituted its columns to ventilate, and this 
brutal attack upon his honour as well as upon 
the virtue of the [lady whom he sought in 
marriage, is now deliberately renewed in the 
context of an explanation which, to casual 
readers, must inevitably convey the impression 
of having been inspired by the Principal of the 
School. It is hard to conceive any patient and 
deliberate course in the face of such an outrage. 
The lash seems to be the only weapon for 
dealing with a writer likethe Yomiuré Shimbun’s 
paragraphist. ‘There is, of course, the alterna- 
tive that the worst part of the story is based 
upon fact. But thatis scarcely credible. What 
astonishes us most is that a scandal so abomin- 
able should be left legaly unnoticed. When are 
Japanese journals of the Yomiuri stamp to be 
taught the nature of their responsibilities? They 
can never learn it if the victims of their outrages 
submit quietly to be libelled and traduced. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW CABINET. 
Tue Fijé Shimpo and several other journals 
express disappointment that as yet the new Ca- 
binet has enunciated no radical change of policy. 
Beyond the removal of a few Governors, s: 
the Fiji, the new Government has done nothing 
to satisfy popular expectations. The ability of 
the men in power has led people to antici- 
pate that they would effect great changes. But 
these anticipations do not seem destined to 
be realised. The 77 thinks it very important 
that the Government should declare its policy 
prior to the assembling of the Diet and give the 
country an opportunity of judging between it 
and the Opposition, In its opinion, if nothing 
is done to meet the wishes of the parties in 
opposition, the antagonism between the Govern- 
ment and the Diet will, in the coming session, 
be as great as ever. 











JAPANRSE IN HAWAII, 
Tur Wicht Nichi Shimbun contains a paragraph 
describing an incident which is said to have oc- 
curred in Hawaii, A Mr. Henty Cochy (?), 
who has a sugar plantation on the island of 
Kawaii, employed about 170 Japanese labourers, 
some under contract, others on the free system. 
When the change in the United States Tariff 
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staple became so narrow, that work had to be 
abandoned on several plantations, among them 
being that of the planter whose transliterated 
name assumes the above form. The whole of 
the hands employed by him were thus thrown 
out of work and have been subjected to the 
greatest suffering. Several of them have wives 
and children, and these, despite unremitting 
efforts to obtain employment are said to be in 
astarving condition. The Michi Nichi Shim- 
éun does not explain how it happened that 
contract labourers met with such a fate. We 
must assume that the contracts were different 
from those which, according to the system now 
existing between Japan and Hawaii, the Govern- 
ment of the latter is pledged to see carried out. 


THE PORTUGUESE QUESTION. 


Tue followiug information bearing on the above 
subject is published in the Kok&af. A short 
time ago a telegram was received by the Japan- 
ese Foreign Office from the Governor of Macao 
which announced that the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Tokyo had been appointed Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul-General for Portugal. 
The Foreign Office referred the matter to Lis- 
bon, but before an answer could artive, a 
telegram reached the Office confirming the in- 
telligence communicated by the Governor of 
Macao. To this telegram the Foreign Minister 
replied Shochi shimashila, “we acquiesce.” 
The Kok&aé adds that the details will be publish- 
ed in the Oficial Gasette within a day or two. 
With the exception of the Wihon, the Tokyo 
journals which discuss the subject all maintain 
that the appointment does not affect the question 
of jurisdiction. The Mrkon argues that un- 
doubtedly the object of the step taken is to re- 
store the right of extraterritorial jurisdiction to 
the Portuguese. Consul-Generals in the East 
invariably possess jurisdiction over their nation- 
als and others who may be placed under their 
care, and there is no reason for thinking, says 
our contemporary, that the rule will be departed 
from in the present instance. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE “ NIPPON,” 

A perusat of the Véppon of the 31st ult. reveals 
the cause of its suspension. It publishes an 
article purporting to give the ipsissima verba of 
Count Okuma respecting the character and 
policy of the members of the present Cabinet. 
How far the Mippon’s account of Count Oku- 
ma’s private utterances is correct it is impossible 
to say. A correspondent in the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun (a laishin-to organ), writing over the signa- 
ture of mo-no-jo, seems to be of opinion that 
the Wéppon has rightly represented the Count's 
views, and argues that the Authorities ought to 
take steps to prevent the expression of such opi- 
nions as those held by Count Okuma rather 
than suspend the newspaper which reproduces 
them. This is palpably absurd. It is for the 
editors of newspapers to exercise discretion as 
to the matter published by them. If they fail 
to do this the Authorities are obliged to interfere. 
Much of the criticism of the present Cabinet 
which the Wihon has put into Count Okuma’s 
mouth is unworthy of that great statesman, and 
its reproduction in the columns of that paper 
for the sake of sensation is unexcusable. Some 
time ago, when the WVehon was under a similar 
ban, we pointed out how the inconvenience 
was avoided—rendered nugatory, in fact—by 
the proprietors having another paper called 
the Dai Nikon, which they published during 
the period of suspension of the Nihon. This 
ruse is to be allowed no longer ; the Dai thon 
bas also been suspended. 








IMPERIAL NOMINEES OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS, 
AccorDING to the ¥7yu, there is considerable 
agitation with regard to the Imperial Nominees 
of the House of Peers. The Law of the Houses 
defines these Nominees to be men who have 
rendered meritorious services to the state, or 
men of distinguished erudition. The terms of 
this definition could not be said to have been 
violated by the nomination of the members of 
the formers Senate, who might fairly be con- 
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claim that nominations were subsequently direct- 
ed chiefly with the object of obtaining Govern- 
ment supporters in the Upper Honse, and that 
the Chamber threatens, under these circum- 
stances, to become a retreat for officials who 
have shown no special administrative aptitude 
and possess no qualification for membership 
except loyalty to the Cabinet which appoints 
them, Apparently the question has received 
prominence owing tothe nomination of two retir- 
ing Governors of Pretectures who were regarded 
as among the principal offenders in the matter 
of official interference in elections. The idea 
of the agitators is that the law should be changed 
so as to limit the term of parliamentary service 
iu the case of these nominees to seven years, 
thus placing them on the same footing as the 
highest tax-paying members, instead of making 
them life members as at present. The F1yw 
says that pressure has been brought to induce 
the Government to introduce a Bill in the above 
sense, and that, failing Government action, a 
Representation will be submitted in the House 
by the members themselves, What is abundantly 
plain is that the exercise of the privilege of nomi- 
nation, as provided by the present law, is sure to 
provoke hostile criticism among some sections 
of the official or political world. Even supposing, 
—which is more than improbabte—that the stric- 
test care were invariably observed so as to comply 
rigorously with the intention of the law, it would 
still appear to some that favoritism or political 
interest had influenced the nominations. On 
the whole the Government itself should not 
entertain any spécial objection to aliering the 
term from life to seven years, for where a power 
is obviously liable to abuse, the limits of its 
exercise ought not to be needlessly wide. 











THE STORM OF THE 4TH INSTANT. 


Tue typhoon of the 4th instant seems to have 
wrought much injury in Shizuoka, Aichi, and 
Gumma Prefectures, reaching them in the order 
here set down. It began to develop destructive 
violence at g a.m. in Shizuoka, and continued 
raging until 6 p.m. when there was a lull, only 
to be followed, after night-fall, by another out- 
burst. At Hamamatsu the Local Court-house, 
the Elementary School, sixty-two dwelling houses 
and two warehouses were blown down, the same 
fate overtaking the railway shed, although it was 
built of brick. Two persons were injured at the 
station, and more than ten were crushed to 
death. It is related that in one house six people, 
old and young, sleeping in the same room were 
all killed. A great number of trees were over- 
turned, but so far from the crops being injured, 
the Wichi Nich? says that the farmers are pleas- 
ed at the advent of the gale, since it has cleared 
away the insects from the rice. These figures 
of the Wich? Michi are not, however, entirely 
confirmed by later intelligence, which puts the 
total number of deaths at seven, Many per- 
sons must have been wounded, but no re- 
cord is to hand. The Tokyo News Agency, 
whose report was published at 4 p.m. on the 7th 
instant, says that the total number of dwelling 
houses completely overthrown throughout the 
Prefecture of Shizuoka was 413; the number 
partially destroyed, 389 ; the number of bridges 
washed away, 6; the number of embankments 
broken, 4; the number of houses swept away, 
7; and the number of godowns and other stores 
destroyed, 71. 
* bs * 

In Aichi Prefecture the fury of the gale began 
to be felt at 2 p.m., the district most affected 
being Mikawa Province, in the Atsumi Division 
of which five persons were killed and two 
wounded. At the reclaimed lands of Yoshida 
the embankment was broken, and seventy dwel- 
lings were swept away, the number of killed and 
injured being unknown. Much damage was done 
in other parts of the province also, houses and 
trees being overthrown and the crops laid. East- 
ward of Toyohashi the telegraph line was broken. 


as 

In Gumma Prefecture the trouble began at 
5 p.m,, the Kanru Division suffering most, ‘Ten 
dwellings and four stores were completely over 
thrown, and eight persons were injured more or 
less severely. From all these accounts it is 
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evident that the storm was of a very exceptional 
character, scarcely second in violence to the 
tempest which, aided by the sea. recently 
wrought such terrible devestation in Tokushima. 


THE LEADING MEN IN THE VARIOUS 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 
A corresponpent of the Kerseé Shimpo has 
compiled a list of the most distinguished men 
in various political parties and distributed the 
portfolios of State among them. There is a 
great deal of imagination about the distribution 
but it is decidedly interesting to observe who 
are considered the most influential men in each 
party :— 
MINISTER PRESIDENT OF STATE. 

Count Soyejima Taneomi (Conservative). 
Count Okuma Shigenobu (Kaishin to). 
Count Lagaki Taisuke (Fiyu-to) 
Count Saigo Tsugumichi (National Union). 

MINISTHR OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Viscount Tani Tateki (Conservative). 

Count Okuma Shigenobu (Kaishin-to). 
Mr, Matsuda Masahisa (Fiyu to). 

Mr. Watanabe Kunitake (National Union). 
MINISTER OF STATR FOR HOMM AFFAIRS, 
Viscoumt Torio Koyata (Conservative). 

Mr. Inukai Ki (Katshén-to). 
Mr. Mutsa Munemitsu (Fiyu to). 
Viscount Takashima “lomonosuke 
Union). 

MINISTER OF STATE FOR FINANCE. 
Mr. Tomita Tetsunosuke (Conservative). 
Mr. Ozaki Yukio (Kaishin to). 
Mr, Yamada Buho (Fiyu-to). 
Viscount Shinagawa Yajiro (National Union). 

MINISTER OF STAT# FOR WAR. 

Viscount General Soga Sukenori (Conservative), 
Viscount General Soga Sukenori (Kaishin-to). 
General Yamaji Masaharu (Fiyu-to). 

General Kawakami Soroku (National Union). 
MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE NAVY. 
Admiral Nakamuda Kuranosuke (Conservative). 

Admiral Nakamuda Kuianosuke (Kaishén-to). 
Admiral Atichi Shinanosuke (Fiyu-to). 
Viscount Admiral Kabayama Sukenori (National 

Union). 

MINISTER OF STATI FOR JUSTICE. 

Mr. Inouye Ki (Conservative). 
Mr. Kitabatake Harufusa (Kaishén-to). 
Mr. Hoshi Toru (Féyu-to). 3 
Mr. Watanobe Koki (National Union). 
MINISTER OF STATE FOR AGRICULTUUK AND COMMERCE. 
Viscount Kaiyeda Nobuyoshi (Conservative). 
Mr. Kono Togama (Kaishin-to). 
Mr. Takenouchi ‘Tsuna (Fiyu-to). 
Mr. Matsudaira Masanao (National Union). 

MINISTER OF STATE FOR COMMUNICATIONS. 
Viscount General Miura Goro (Conservative). 
Mr. Mayejima Mitsu (Kasshin-to). 

Mr. Oi Kentaro (Fiyu-to). 

Mr. Toyama Mitsuru (National Union). 
MINISTER OF STAT« FOR EDUCATION, 

General Yamakawa Ko (Conservative). 

Mr, Yano Fumio (Kaishin-to), 

Mr. Kono Hironaka (Fiyu-to). 

Mr. Sasa Tomofusa (National Union). 

MINISTER OF THE IMPERIAL. HOUSEHOLD. 
Count Higashikuze Michitomo (Conservative). 
Prince Konoye Atsumaro (Katshin to). 

Marquis Saionji Kimmochi (Fiyx to). 

Mr, Iwamura Michitoshi (Navonal Union). 
PRESIDENT OF THE PEIVY COUNCIL, 

Count Oki Takao (Conservative). 

Count Kuroda Kiyotaka (Kaishin-to). 

Count Katsu Awa (Fiyu-to), 

Count Matsugata Masayoshi (National Union), 
PRESIDENT OF THK AUDIT BUREAU, 

Mr. Maruyama Sakura (Conservative), 

r. Taketomi Tokitoshi (Kaishén-to). * 

Ohigashi Gitetsu (Fiyu to), 

Mr, Sone Arasuke (National Union), 

SUPERINTENDENT.GENERAL OF METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Mr. Ando Sokumei (Conservative). 

Mr. Kawashima Jun (Xasshin-to), 

Mr. Hayashi Yuzo (Fiyu-to). 

Mr. Yasuba Vasukazu (National Un 
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THE SAPPORO EXHIBITION, 
Prizes were given to the successful competitors 
at the Sapporo Exhibition on the 25th ult., in 


| presence of the Minister of the Imperial House- 


hold Department, and various Hokkaido high 
officials. The exhibits which obtained medals 
or ole of merit amounted to 10 per cent. 











of the total number. First prizes consisting of 
gold medals were awarded to 15 exhibitors; 
second, consisting of silver medals to 130; and 
third, consisting of copper medals to 350; while 
600 exhibitors received certificates of merit. 
The report read by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of judges states that the Exhibition fur- 
nishes evidence of great progress in the growth 
of cereals and roots, but shows that mining in 
the Hokkaido is still in a backward state. Seri- 
culture and the collection and preparation for 
export of marine products are said to have made 
rapid strides since the last exhibition. A lack 
of enterprise in the use of foreign agricultural 
implements and the slow development of manu- 
factures and industries are referred to as among 
the discouraging features of business in the 
Hokkaido. 





THE “ SOSHI.” 
Tue Fiyu writes ina spirit of sympathy with 
the difficulty of controlling the soshi. They are 
indeed a puzzling problem are these gentry, for 
the common law of the land contains no pro- 
visions suitable to their case, and whenever the 
Administration enacts any special regulations 
for dealing with them, the Diet speedily rebels. 
Much of the Secret Service Fund is em- 
ployed in obtaining information about the soshé 
and retaining touch with their projects and 
affiliations. But the Secret Service Fund is 
hateful in the eyes of the Diet, as is very 
natural. The fact is that the soshi are altoge- 
ther incongruous with constitutional institu- 
tions, and that constitutional methods cannot 
suffice to control them. The Fiyu talks of 
sending them to the South Sea Islands or to 
Mexico, and doubtless they would make ex- 
cellent citizens were they once removed beyond 
the sphere of political influence. But the real 
trouble, we venture to think, is not with the 
soshi themselves, but with conditions that create 
them. It is within the power of Japanese poli- 
ticians at any moment to kill this uncivilized 
excrescence simply by depriving it of nourish- 
ment. Nobody imagines that soshi could exist 
fora month if they received no pecuniary aid 
from those in whose interests they are supposed 
to waste their energies. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Severat changes of officials are announced in 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Kurino Shinichiro, 
Director of the Political Bureau, is relieved from 
his additional post of Director of the Law Bureau, 
and is succeeded in the latter office by Mr, 
Hara Kei, Director of the Commercial Bureau. 
Mr. Nakada Keigi, Chief of the Private Secre- 
tariat, is appointed a Counsellor of the Law 
Bureau. Mr. Inouye Katsunosuke, hitherto 
Secretary of Legation, becomes a Counsellor of 
the Foreign Office, and the following alterations 
also are announced :— 
Mr. Kato Masao, hitherto Private Secretary, to be 
Counsellor. 
Mr, Torii Tadabumi, hitherto Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, to be Secretary of Legation. 
Mr. Yakiyama Masanosuke, Student Interpreter in 
England, to be a Probationer, 
Mr. Sato Fu, Probationer, to be Counsellor. 
Mr, Kure Keida, Probationer, to be Private Secretary. 
Mr. Ijuin Hikokichi, Probationer, to be a Translator. 
Mr. Hata Ryotaro, Probationer, to be a Diplomatic 
Probationer. 
Mr. Sugimura Toraichi, Counsellor (now in Russia), 
to be Secretary of Legation. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
In the World’s Fair Notes we read that “a 
separate building at the World’s Fair for the 
shoe and leather industry exhibit is now an as- 
sured fact, as the required $100,000 has all been 
raised. Leather dealers and manufacturers in 
all parts of the country have contributed to the 
fund. The building will be one of the hand- 
somest on the grounds, having been designed 
by Sandier, an eminent French architect, now 
connected with the Fair, It will measure 150 
by 575 feet, and will contain everything in the 
way of leather and the products of leather, ex- 
hibited at the Fair, The most improved machi- 
nery used in leather manufacture will be shown, 
as also the manufacturing processes. The 
visitor pa TPB thi from the raw hide to a 
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finished shoe or dainty slipper. It is likely, too, 
that rubber goods and their manufacture will be 
shown in this building. Altogether the exhibit 
will be far larger and more complete than any- 
thing of the sort ever before attempted.” 


COUNT OKUMA’S CRITICISM OF THE CABINET. 
Count Oxuata’s strictures on the present Cabi- 
net, for the publication of which the ippon was 
suspended, have been commented on by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. The following is the 
gist of our contemporary’s remarks :—Among 
modern statesmen no one is to be compared to 
Count Katsu in the power of uttering incisive 
remarks, But to Count Katsu’s home-thrusts no 
one objects, perceiving, as people do, how tho- 
roughly disinterested is the speaker, and how far 
removed from the world of politics on which he 
comments is this venerable politician. Next to 
the criticisms of Count Katsu those of Count 
Goto are worthy of note. The asperity which 
they would otherwise bear is removed by the 
kindly disposition and unsophisticated nature 
of the speaker. Count Okuma is no mean 
critic, but it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that his observations are those of a man seek- 
ing his own interest. He has allowed to 
be published in a newspaper a violent attack 
against the Cabinet which is altogether un- 
worthy of a man of his reputation for states- 
manship. He has singled out Count Ito us 
a special target to shoot at. He has predict- 
ed various things concerning the Cabinet re- 
cently formed. These predictions are about 
as likely to be fulfilled as Mr. Takashima’s 
divination by means of the Vedi. He has ac- 
cused Count Ito of being a man of limited ideas 
and aspirations and of lacking in courage. 
Much depends onthe definition of these terms. If 
by courage is meant, adds the Wich# Nicht, ade- 
termination to carry out resolutions without re- 
gard to fitness of time and place, without consider- 
ing the feelings and rights of others, then we 
are glad to know that Count Ito does not pos- 
sess this characteristic. The courage which 
Count Okuma accuses the Minister-President 
of lacking is, we are inclined to think, a little 
out of date. No doubt Count Okuma considers 
himself more courageous than Count Ito, but 
the transactions in which the two statesmen 
have figured tend to show that rashness rather 
than courage would be the proper epithet to 
apply to the part which the Waseda Count has 
played in modern politics. Count Okuma can 
hardly expect that his strictures on Count Ito 
will be allowed to influence thoughtful people. 
So writes the Micai Nicht. For our own part, 
we find it very regretable that Count Okuma 
should have been made to figure in the ré/e of a 
critic of his former and perhaps future colleagues. 











THE “311” ON BUDDHIST DISSENSION. 


Tue editor of the Fiji Shimpo is essentially a 
preacher. Of late years he seems to have taken 
considerable interest in Buddhism, and we now 
find the Mita prophet denouncing in strong 
terms the priests of the Zen sect for their lack 
of proper feeling and for their pettiness. The text 
for the ¥7#’s sermon on the need of charity isa 
long existing contention between the priests of 
the Eiheiji, in Echigen, and those of the Sojiji, 
in Hoto. Both these temples belong to the Soto 
shy, one of the Zenshyu sub-sects. The Eiheiji 
is the older temple. But of late years the power 
of the Sojiji has increased so much that its 
priests claim a title to be released from 
subordination to the parent establishment. 
In order to attain this end they have applied to 
the Home Minister. It is not the custom of 
the Bureau of the Home Office which exercises 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastics to mix itself up 
with their dissensions. Hence the applicants 
were informed that the relationship of which 
they wished to rid themselves could only be 
changed with the consent of the priests of the 
parent temple. This consent being witheld, 
nothing was gained by referring the case to the 
higher powers. The Sojiji priests, however, 
were not to be silenced. They appealed to public 
opinion by means of speeches and newspapers, 
and go great is the commotio! have mad 
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noisy—instead of the Soto, sect. It is one 
of the boasts of the Zen Sect that it attaches 
far more importance to personal virtue in its 
priests than to preaching power. The two great 
sects, the Zen and the Shin, frame different 
methods of enforcing their doctrines. ‘‘ Preach 
and you will make converts,” say the Zen tea- 
chers. The great attention paid to personal 
piety and strictness of religious observance by 
the Zen teachers is well illustrated by a 
notice inscribed in‘ large letters over many 
of the entrances to their temples: ‘ Let no 
eaters of flesh, fish, vegetables of strong odours, 
or drinkers of saké enter here.” The early hours 
at which they perform their devotions, the ear- 
nestness with which they make their alms- 
begging rounds in the coldest weather, are 
calculated to impress people with the reality 
of theirjself-renunciation, Thissemblance of zeal 
is very telling with the masses. There is much 
truth in the saying that the religion of the Zen 
priests is seen, while that of the Shin priests is 
only heard. Now is it not to be deeply regretted, 
asksthe ¥#i, that abody of men who wield so 
much influence should injure their reputation 
by descending to the petty bickerings and con- 
tentions for superiority which characterise ordi- 
nary folks. We do not advocate the austerity 
which these men practise, says our contemporary, 
but we cannot deny that they have obtained an im- 
mense power over their fellow-men, orrefrain {rom 
expressing regret that they should be doing their 
best to lose this power by disputations on utterly 
insignificant points, such as the superiority of 
one temple to another. If priests have no 
higher sense of their position and duties than 
has been displayed in this stupid controversy, 
we, concludes the ¥#/, would recommend them 
to give up the profession of religion altogether. 





THB DISMISSAL OF 27 MAYORS. 

Tue head of the Tonami district, in Toyama- 
Ken, has dismissed the mayors of 27 places 
situated in the district for having sent letters to 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, of the 7#yu-fo, and Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, of the Kaishin-fo, congratulat- 
ing them on the success of their efforts as popular 
representatives. These Mayors were informed 
that their conduct was to breach of the rule 
which require local officials to abstain from 
party politics, and it was suggested that they 
should publicly withdraw the letters they had 
sent. This they refused to do and were con- 
sequently dismissed. The organs of the parties 
concerned maintain that the head of the Tona- 
mi-gun has exceeded his rights and recommend 
the dismissed officers to take legal acjion against 
him. 


MIRACLES. 
Here is a concise statement of the Orthodox 
Christian's view of miracles in_ this nationalistic 
age; it is by the Rev. M. L. Youn 


‘Those who deny the possibility of miracles, or place 
a low estimate upon them, ignore God’s purpose and 
power in the plan of redemption, The objector who 
says: “After the development of the creation was 
completed, and the actual order of things definitely 
established, the Creator could not again interfere with 
His work without acknowledging it incomplete, and 
He himself imperfect,” seems to forget the existence 
of @ moral world and free agency. Because man is a 
free agent sin is possible; and sin, as an actual fact, 
demands Divine intervention, either for the destruction 
or salvation of the sinner. ‘It must be remembered,” 
says Dr. F. Godet, * that the culminating point of the 
development of nature isa free and independent spirit 
—inan. ‘There are, then, two free beings face to face 
with each other—man and God ; and any further in- 
tervention of God in the realm of nature, in which He 
has established man, must depend upon the future 
relation between these two free beings. If man takes 
the course which will lead him to the realization ‘of 
the Divine idea, God can confine Himself to simply 
allowing the human race to. develop in history, under 
the guidance of the Spirit, those multitudinous germs 
He has planted in it. But if man takes another course, 
and starts an abnormal development leading to his 
own ruin and frustrating the Divine purpose of the 
creation, God must either destroy that lost creature, 
replace him with another, or do something to draw 
him away from his bad course. In the latter case the 
door is opened for Divine intervention, even in the 
form of miracles ; and no imperfection of God is there- 
by implied, On the contrary, that which makes His 
renewed intervention necessary—the human freedom— 





























will still continue the most beautiful expression of the 
perfection of His works,” 
eu must be subjected to such tests as are Ap 


plied to other facts of history. Among the necessary 
criteria are the number, honesty, and competency of 
the witnesses, their opportunity to know the facts, and 
the absence of motives for imposture. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus Christ claimed 
supernatural power. When John’s disciples came 
inquiring, “Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?” He answed, “Go and show John 
again those things which ye do hear and see; the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk,” etc., 
etc, ‘To the Jews he said, “ The same works that | do 
bear witness of Me that’ the Father hath sent Me ” 
Christ plaiply says that He did work miracles, Can 
we believe Him? His own Resurrection, the greatest 
of all miracles, is the assurance that “all that in their 
graves shall His voice, and shall come forth.” ‘The 
miracles can never be separated from the Christian 
system, They are like stones built into the perfect 
arch of Christianity. ‘Tear them away from their 
place, and the structure either falls into ruins, or 
stands, robbed of its beauty aud strength, ready to 
fall. Take miracle out of Revelation, and the funda- 
mental facts of Christianity are gone. 








THE PHCENIX HALL. 

We learn that a part of the model of the Héodo 
(Phcenix Hall) is to be shipped by the Belgic 
for the Chicago Exhibition. Our readers doubt- 
lessremember that the despatch of this building— 
which is intended to convey an idea of Japanese 
architecture to the western public—forms part of 
the World's Fair scheme as recommended by 
the House of Representatives. The original of 
the Hall is at Uji, and the model consists of a 
main building with two lean-to ends, the 
verandah supported by copper-covered posts 
ornamented with lotus blossoms of gilt metal in 
relief. The construction of the model was en- 
trusted to the Doboku Kaisha, and the duty of 
shipping it to the Naigai Yotatsu Kaisha. 
Skilled workmen are to go from Japan for the 
purpose of erecting the edifice in the grounds 
of the World's Fair, where it is to remain per- 
manently, Japan charging herself with the 
responsibility of keeping it in repair. The in- 
terior decoration is by the Fine Arts School 
(Bijutsu Gakko). It shows three ages of 
Japanese decorative art, as represented in the 
chefs-dauvre of the Ashikaga, Tokugawa, and 
Fujiwara Schools. The total cost is to be sixty 
thousand yen, and the portion which goes for- 
ward by the Belgic weighs 350 tons. 








MR. SUEHIRO ON THE KOREAN FISHERY QUESTION. 
Mr. Sugniro, hitherto editor of the Kokkat 
Shimbun, who recently left Japan on an ex- 
tensive tour, has written to the KokZaf relative to 
the Quelpart fishery question. Mr. Suehiro is 
unaware, he says, whether the negotiations be- 
tween the Japanese Foreign Office and the 
Korean Government have gone beyond pro- 
posals. If not he advises the Japanese not to 
agree to the proposition that the right to fish at 
Quelpart be foregone on consideration of Korea’s 
consenting to open the port of Taitong for 
settlement and trade. This port, observes Mr. 
Suehiro, who writes from Korea, is about 150 
miles distant from Sdul. The trade there is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese, 
and Japanese would stand no chance whatever 
against such rivals, Even at Chemulpo, where 
Japanese traders are much more favourably 
situated, it is all they can do to hold their own 
against the Chinese. The Quelpart fisheries 
are a source of revenue to Japan for which it 
would not be easy to find a substitute, and Mr. 
Suehiro strongly recommends the Foreign Mini- 
ster not to yield an inch on the point. 





SILK. 
Ir would certainly be a matter of much interest 
to know exactly to what extent and by what 
stages sericulture has increased in Japan since 
the opening of the country. The 4 Shimpo 
refers briefly to the subject, It says that the 
business of sericulture has developed steadily 
during the Afeéjé era, and that the number of 
households now engaged in it is about eight 
hundred thousand, while the area of land under 
mulberry cultivation, which in 1886 was 350,000 
acres, is shown by the statistics of last year to 
be 600,000 acres, being an increase of over 70 
per cent. in five years. Moreover, numbers of 
persons hitherto unconnected in any way with 





silk, hearing how profitable the occupation is, 
have takennto employing instructors and visiting 
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the regions of sericulture in order to obtain 
practical information, the consequence being a 
great development of general interest. As an 
evidence of growth in new directions, the Fit 
refers to the Karayoshi silk of Hakushu, which 
has been selling for such fine prices in Yoko- 
hama this season. Hitherto quite unknown, 
the Kurayoshi silk, which by its fineness and 
general qualityis specially adapted to the French 
market, has won the palm from the well esta- 
blished products of Shinshu and Joshu, and has 
commanded as much as 800 yen per bale, 
whereas the highest figure for other varieties 
was 770 or 780 yen. It appears, from our con- 
temporary’s account, that the company by whom 
this Kurayoshi silk is pat on the market, has 
exercised the greatest care in preparing it, every 
process from the hatching of the eggs onwards 
having been most accurately superinterded. 
The result is an article of exceptional excellence, 
which fact, the 747 adds, fully accounts for the 
high price commanded, without recourse to any 
of the curions theories advanced by certain 
brokers of Yokohama. The 7ifi expects that as 
sericulture develops, similar incidents may be 
looked for in the history of the trade. 


GALE IN OKINAWA PREFECTURE. 

Tue gale which swept over southern and central 
Japan last month, inflicting such terrible damage 
in Tokushima ;Prefecture, seems to have devas- 
tated the Riukiu Islands also. A report sent 
from Okinawa gives the following figures :— 

Houses completely overthrown 1,549 
Houses partially overthrown 1,106 
Outhouses blown down 1,350 
Outhouses injured 645 
Schools overthrown 2 
Boats swept out to sea (over 300 koku) 23 
Sailors and passengers lost or missing 24 
















Persons crushed to death .... 400 
Persons injured 1 
Goats killed . 79 
Oxen killed. 2 
Horse killed 1 
Trees blown down (13 and up- 
wards) 3340 


The crops also are said to have been greatly 
injured, and the above figures do not seem to 
include the devastation wrought in the smaller 
islands of the group. 


a" 

A telegram from Hokkaido, dated at 4.15 
p.m. on the 7th instant, says that owing toa 
tempest on the rst instant, the Toyabenai River 
in the Yezashi District overflowed, inundating 
241 houses and carrying away 2. During the 
night of the 3rd instant, also, Sapporo and 
Otaru were the scene of a storm of wind and 
rain, which caused heavy floods in the Kachifu 
and Okobachi Rivers, 9 houses being swept 
away, 8 partially broken, and 700 inundated 
Four lives were lost and much damage was done 
to property. The railway and telegraphic ser- 
vices between Otaru and Sapporo were suspend- 
ed, and though the latter service was again in 
working order at the time of the despatch of 
the telegram, it was expected that a day or two 
more would be required to re-open the railway. 


4 SIMFLE REMEDY, 
Proressor Parisi, of the University of Athens, 
whilst travelling in Abyssinia, suffered severely 
from tapeworm, and learned from native doctors 
that a very simple remedy would cure him, 
namely, the milk and substance of the ordinary 
cocoanut. It was not with much faith that Pro- 
fessor Parisi took his first draught of cocoaunt 
milk, afterwards eating nearly the whole of a 
fresh nut, but his astonishment was great when 
the following morning he got rid of a large tape- 
worm, head and all. Since his return to 
Athens, Professor Parisi has prescribed the 
cocoanut in many cases, not one of which 
has failed. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ApparentLy the rapid increase exhibited of 
recent years in the export of silk handkerchiefs 
has brought with it the usual temptation to 
adopt faulty methods of manufacture. The 
Kokkai says that the province of Echizen in 
Fukui Prefecture is the chief centr the 
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weaving of the Aadufaye uf which the hand- 
kerchiefs are made, and that, during the first 
six months of the present year, the people of the 
province wove three hundred thousand pieces 
(AiR) of that material, the total value of which 
was abouteighteen hundred thousand yen. But 
on the arrival of the Aaduéaye in Yokohama, it 
was found to be of inferior quality, so that not 
only is the price reduced, but also the reputa- 
tion of the article will suffer abroad. The 
Kokkai wisely warns the weavers of Echizen 
that unless they correct this fault in good time, 
they may lose a fine permanent trade for the 
sake of a paltry and temporary gain. 


THE BUDGET. 
Ir is reported by the Chuo Dempo-sha (News 
Agency) that the Expenditure Estimates of all 
the Departments in the forthcoming Budget 
greatly exceed those of last year, and although 
reductions may be effected by the Cabinet there 
is sure to be a hot discussion over the figures 
in the next session. The following are some 
of the principal items :— 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

A sum of 40,000 yen is demanded for Coloniza- 
tion Investigation Expenditure. Viscount Eno- 
moto projected this measure, which has met the 
approval of Mr. Mutsu, but as both the Fiyu-to 
and the Kaishin-to are opoosed to it, a hard tussle 
in the Diet is anticipated. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME AW FAIRS. 

A sum of 1,890,000 yeu is demanded for the 
improvement of the river courses. Both the Go- 
vernment and the Diet are in favour of this under- 
taking. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 

No new enterprise of any importance is pro- 
jected, but the or y expenditures for the 
Bureau for the Examination of Accounts, and for 
the Privy Council are somewhat increased. 

DEPARTMENT OF KDUCATION. 

A sum of 90,000 yen is demanded for the esta- 
blishment of a School of Industry in Osaka, and 
a certain sum as subsidies for other Industrial 
Schools throughout the empire. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, 

A sum of 253,000 yen is demanded for the Com- 
pilation of Regisiry Books. A sum of 1,200,000 
yen is actually required for this undertaking, but 
it is proposed to spread the expenditure over a 
period of five years. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

A sum of 400,000 yen is demanded for the Land 
Survey expenditure, and another sum of 1,080,000 
yen for the Construction of Fortresses. Hitherto 
the public have regarded the surveying of land as 
only of service for military purposes, but its public 
utility is now more generally recognized. 

NAVAL DRPARTMENT, 

The principal items are a sum of 2,802,700 yen 
for the Construction of men-of-war, and 580,000 
yen for Public Works. These were rejected by the 
Diet last session so that another hot fight over them 
may be looked for. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS, 

The expenditure for the construction of a Sub- 
marine Cable to Okinawa Prefecture, and for the 
Parcels Post are the principal items. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 

Particulars of the requirements of this Depart- 
ment have not yet been ascertained. 








MURDER AT HONMOKU. 
A Japanzse, who was subsequently recognised 
as a jinrikisha coolie named Shimizu Tetsugoro, 
was taken out of the water at Honmoku on 
Monday night, dead, with seven cut and stabs 
apparently inflicted with a knife, one alone—in 
the throat—being sufficient to have caused death. 
It appears that a foreigner was seen to come 
out of the water just prior to the finding of the 
body, who was heard to sing out “ Hifo shin- 
danji,” and then make off. The foreigner and 
the Japanese had apparently been bathing, and 
the former in his hurry to get away, left behind 
him a shirt and other articles by which has since 
been traced. He is a native of Holland, named 
Peter Schoenberg, and deserted from the 71- 
mandra, a vessel recently in this harbour, The 
man at present denies the charge, but the evi- 
dence that has been collected so far against 
him is considered quite sufficient for a charge 
of murder to be laid against him. Schoen- 
berg en the deceased to take him to 


Honmoku, as he said, to have a swim, and 
they were seen together on the way to that place, 
and at the scene of the tragedy, between the two 
bathing houses. About eight o'clock, some 
fishermen in the vicinity were startled by a 
scream, and on arriving at the water's edge 
were met by a foreigner coming out of the sea. 
He was understood to say some one was dying. 
They then went into the water, while the fo- 
reigner came ashore and disappeared. The body 
inthe meantime was brought to land, and the 
police arriving shortly after, took possession of it 
and a shirt, collar, and necktie found on the 
beach. The latter were taken to various saloons 
in Yokohama, until a place was reached kept by 
a man named Keefe, where a man known as 
Antonio said the shirt belonged to him, adding 
that he had lent it to Schoenberg and that the 
necktie had been given him by Keefe. When 
Schoenberg returned the same evening shirtless, 
he was asked by Antonio what he had done 
with his shirt, when he replied that he had 
sold it for 20 cents. He came in shiver- 
ing at about 10 o'clock, and when asked 
if anything was the matter with him, he re- 
plied in the negative, but thinking he was sick. 
they gave him some brandy and put him to 
bed. During the next day he expressed a de- 
sire of going on board some ship, and as it was 
suspected that he wanted to escape, he was sha- 
dowed by detectives, and finally arrested in the 
evening at his lodgings at No. 136. On being 
examined, scratches were found on his right 
breast, which Dr. Rokkaku said were caused 
by finger-nails, The police are very reticent, 
but they say they have all the evidence neces- 
sary to prove that they have the right man. 


* 
ee 


The preliminary evidence in the Honmoku 
murder has now been obtained, and the deposi- 
tions were forwarded on Thursday by the Police 
tothe Dutch Representative in Tokyo. It is not 
by any means certain, however, that the man 
Schonenberger will be recognised as a subject 
of Holland. His claims to such recognition 
have still to be considered, and if they are 
rejected, jurisdiction will devolve upon Her 
Britannic Majesty's Court in consideration of 
the fact that the man came to Japan in‘a 
British vessel. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, will the trial take place before a Dutch 
tribunal in Japan, for the Judicial competence 
of the Netherlands Representative is limited 
to cases where the penalty does not exceed 
four years’ penal servitude, and of course 
a charge of murder cannot be included in 
that category. Should Schonenberger’s Dutch 
nationality be recognised, the course pursued 
will be merely to collect the evidence here, 
and submit it to Batavia, where an ade- 
quate sentence can be pronounced. A point 
seems to have been stretched to secure the 
man’s arrest. The Japanese Police are not 
vested with authority to arrest any subject 
or citizen of a Treaty Power unless they take 
him in flagrante delictu: a Consular war- 
rant has to be obtained by way of prelimi- 
nary. Evidently, when the nationality of an 
offender is doubtful, a considerable interval 
may elapase before any Consul or Minisier 
can be induced to issue a warrant, and in 
the interval it is quite on the cards that the of- 
fender may effect his escape from Japan. How- 
ever, where all are anxious to further the ends 
of justice, as is the case in this country, no very 
serious inconvenience is likely to arise from 
this cause. We presume that, in Schonen- 
berger's case, the Netherlands Representative, 
whom an emergency is not likely to find re- 
sourceless, waived ceremony in the interests 
of justice. Meanwhile, the mystery of the man’s 
alleged crime remains. The story now runs 
that the murder was perpetrated at the in- 
stigation of a woman who owed money to the 
unfortunate jinrikisha-coolie. But is it credible 
that a motive so paltry can have inspired a crime 
so serious? The debt, if it existed at all, must 
have been very small; certainly not larger than 
the reward supposed to have been promised to 
Schonenberger for making away with the credi- 
tor. The current version of the affair is exceed- 
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first time in the history of foreign relations with 
Japan, the murder of a Japanese by a foreigner 
on shore should be recorded. Deaths by vio- 
lence have happened at sea, but we cannot re- 
call any previous case of a murder on shore. 
And itis still more curious that two such cases 
should have occurred almost simultaneously, 
for if Schonenberger is lying in the Kanagawa 
jail awaiting trial for a capital offence, Webster 
is incarcerated at Niigata for the same offence, 
and will soon be cited before Mr. Consul Hall, 
who proceeds from Hakodate to Niigata for the 
purpose. Webster has now been travelling about 
Japan for several years in the capacity of a 
wrestler. He is a man of enormous corpulence 
and considerable strength, but when he appeared 
in the ring in Tokyo in 1889, he failed to stand 
against any Japanese wrestler of tolerable force. 
Coming to Japan from America, he has always 
hitherto been regarded as a United States citizen, 
and, indeed, unless we are mistaken, he ob- 
tained his passport through the United States 
Legation. However, Great Britain seems to have 
taken charge of him at the crisis of his career. 


* 
ae 


Matters in connection with this tragedy have 
advanced a stage. On Friday, the Netherlands 
Minister, Count von Bylandt, came down to 
Yokohama, and the man in custody was 
brought before him at the Netherlands Con- 
sulate, No. 92, Mr. van der Polder, Secretary 
of Legation, being also present. After an in- 
vestigation into Schonenberger’s claim to Dutch 
jurisdiction, His Excellency refused to re- 
cognize him as a national. The Japanese 
Police Authorities then touk the matter into 
their own hands, and Schonenberger was re- 
moved to the Chiho Saibansho. Here a charge 
of wilful murder was preferred against him, and 
the Public Procurator remanded him to Tobe 
Prison pending the preliminary inquiry. It 
seems probable that the man’s claim to Dutch 
nationality is well founded, for he speaks Dutch 
fluently, and shows a tolerably accurate know- 
ledge of certain parts of Holland. But he has 
nothing whatever in the form of documentary 
evidence to establish his claim. The only 
papers in his possession are two discharges from 
ships in which he served during the past two 
years, and these of course, prove nothing as to 
his nationality. It does not follow, however, 
that because the Netherlands Minister has de- 
clined, at this stage, to recognise the man's 
alleged nationality, the case is definitely ex- 
cluded from Dutch jurisdiction. Schonenberger, 
when arraigned before the Japanese Authorities, 
will doubtless repeat his claim of Dutch 
allegiance, and will have another opportunity, 
—which he may then be in a better position 
to utilize—of substantiating the allegation. If 
he succeeds in convincing the Japanese Court 
that he is Dutch, whether by procuring docu- 
mentary proof or furnishing references, he 
will be handed over finally to the Netherlands 
tribunal, which would then, presumably, make 
no difficulty about assuming jurisdiction. Such 
a case as this strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the really practical and simple method of pro- 
cedure in regard to all foreign offenders against 
the law is to entrust to the Japanese Authorities 
the duty, not only of arresting them, but also of 
determining their nationality. There ought to be 
no obstacle of any kind opposed to the speedy and 
certain apprehension of a culprit, and, for the 
rest, since the right of jurisdiction belongs origin- 
ally to the territorial Authorities, it seems most 
natural and proper that they should decide, in 
the first place, their competence to exercise it, 
In the case of Schonenberger there has been a 
suggestion that, failing Dutch jurisdiction, the 
British Authorities might step in and claim him 
asa deserter from an English ship. But though 
he might possibly be cited before the British 
Court in respect of the offence of deser- 
tion, his connection with a British vessel, 
even though that connection had not been 
severed—as it has in the present instance— 
could not render him judiciable by a British 
tribunal on accouut of a crime commited on 
Japanese territory. The Ross case disposes of 
anything of that kind. Except as a British 
subject, the man cannot come 
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diction of H.B.M.’s Court for Japan. His case 
rests with either the Dutch or the Japanese, 
THE ST. LEGER. 

On reading the telegram giving the result of 
the Leger, the first question that naturally occurs 
to one is—where was Orme? Not being in the 
first three, it is reasonable to suppose that he did 
not start, especially when his victory in the 
Eclipse Stakes is remembered, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are people who say that race 
was no gift, and that it was as much as he 
could do to get his nose in front on the post. 
There is something curious about the betting 
of the last few days of July, as on the 25th 
Orme was backed at 11 to 10 on, whereas on 
the zgth he had receded to 6 to 4 against, 
Watercress being quoted at7 to 1, and Sir Hugo 
at 100 to 14, La Fléche not being in the quota- 
tions. This latter is also a curious circum- 
stance, as Baron Hirsch’s filly had an unbeaten 
record as a two-year old, and this year landed 
the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, 
besides running second to Sir Hugo in the 
Derby. However, the flying daughter of St. 
Simon and Quiver has turned the tables on 
her Epsom conqueror by repeating the perform- 
ance of her full sister, Memoir, on the Town 
Moor two years ago, and following the foot- 
steps of the Oaks winners Jannette, Apology, 
Marie Stuart,and Hannah. We have previously 
given the pedigree and performances of both 
La Fléche and Sir Hugo, but do not remember 
Watercress as a winner. He is a brown colt by 
Springfield—Wharfedale, and belongs to Baron 
Rothschild. He only ran once as a two-year- 
old, starting at the First October Meeting at 
Newmarket in the Rous Memorial Stakes and 
failing to get placed. 


AUTUMN MANGUVRES, 

Ir has been already announced that autumn 
manoqeuvres, at which the Emperor himself will 
be present, are to take place in the north-east, 
the troops taking part in them being the Impe- 
rial Guards, and the First, Second, and Third 
Divisions. We now learn that the Guards and 
the First and Second Divisions will leave Tokyo 
about the 20th of next month, from which it 
may be inferred that the manceuvres will take 
place about the 25th. The exact locality is 
kept secret. ; 


THE NOBLES’ SCHOOL, 

We learn thatthe Faculty of the Nobles’ School 
(Gakushi-in), Tokyo, have appointed Mr. John 
Trumball Swift, B.A., to be Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Mr. Swift resides in 
Tsukiji, and has hitherto been discharging the 
duties of Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, New York. He is a graduate of Yale 
College, and was engaged, some years ago, as 
teacher in one of the Upper Middle Schools. 


THE DEPARTMENT EDUCATION, 
Tue following changes are announced in the 
Department of Education :— 

Mr. Kimura Masakoto, Secretary, to be an 
Instructor in the College of Literature. 

Mr. Kataoka Naoteru, Secretary of the Home 
Department, to be Private Secretary to the 
Minister of State for Education, 

Mr. Yanagisawa Masataro, Private Secretary 
to the Minister of State for Education, to be 
Secretary of the Department of Education. 


THE PORTUGUESE QUESTION. 
Tux appointment of Mr. Collin de Plancy as 
Chargé d’Affaires and Acting Consul-General 
for Portugal isannounced in the Official Gazette. 
The new arrangement does not affect the 
question of jurisdiction. While the Ordinance 
of the 14th July remains in operation, it seems 
almost superfluous to point out that all parties 
concerned must necessarily understand that judi- 
cial functions are notattached to the appointment. 


A COSTLY EXPERIMENT, 
A sTuPiD attempt has just been made by a man 
named Sudo Jiro to defraud the Post Office of 
one cent. He received a post-card from a 
friend, obliterated the contents with Indian ink, 
and wrote his reply in red over it. This he re- 
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say that the addressee had left. Two months 
imprisonment and police surveillance for six 
months is the reward of his ingenuity, 


STEAMER ASHORE. 
Tue Hesperia reports seeing a large two-masted 
steamer on the rocks close to the Lighthouse 
at Rock Island. Only the upper part of the 
vessel's topmasts were visible, with a pennant fly- 
ing from one of them. It is thought that she must 
have got there recently as she was moving back- 
wards and forwards with the heavy swell. The 
Hesperia passed Rock Island at 1 p.m, Sunday. 


MR. HIRANUMA’S PERSECUTORS., 

Tue soshé crusade against Mr. Hiranuma, the 
Yokohama usurer, continues, and unless stopped 
by the police, may bring about serious results, 
A band of these self-constituted mentors, to the 
number of over one hundred, threaten to make 
an attack on Mr. Hiranuma’s house at Iseyama, 
Yokohama, at an early date. 


THE PICTORIAL EXHIBITION, 
Ir now appears that the Exhibition of Japanese 
pictures contemplated by the Fine Arts Society, 
will be held from the 7th of next month in Uyeno 
Park, and that it was not opened on the rst 
instant as previously stated. 


THE “ANGERS.” 
Tne steamer referred to in the telegram as 
having been on shore, left here on Saturday 
last for Moji to load coal. She is a British 
vessel of 2,077 tons, and is under the command 
of Captain Pinkham. 


MR, IWASAKI’S SMELTING WORKS. 
On the 23rd ult. a fire broke out at Kitakata- 
mura, Higashiusuki-gori, Miyazaki, in Mr. Lwa- 
saki’s smelting works, damaging the machinery 
and other propertys to the extent of 20,000 yen. 








THE SPIRIT OF 1HE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
pee eee 

The Opposition papers continue to be im- 
patient about the Cabinet's silence on the policy 
it intends to pursue. Article after article is 
published urging upon the Ministry the neces- 
sity of taking the people into its confidence at 
the earliest possible opportunity, A new deve- 
lopment in the situation~has been inaugurated 
by the Progressionist organs, which are gradually 
beginning to break the somewhat ominous silence 
hitherto observed by them as to the particular 
reforms they would have the Government carry 
out. This conspicuous silence seemed to con- 
firm a report very generally circulated, that the 
Progressionist leader had avowed his Party’s 
resolve not to entrust any part of its programme 
of reform to the direction of a Clan Cabinet. 
A significant circumstance is that a report of 
precisely opposite character is current about 
Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and right-hand man of Count Ita- 
gaki, He is said to have have declared that 
his party is ready to give friendly support to any 
Ministry, clan or otherwise, which consents to 
carry out the reforms demanded by the voice of 
the people. The frankness of the Radical 
papers, on the one hand, and the apparent 
reluctance of the Progressionist organs to 
speak out, on the other, seemed to confirm 
the truth of the reports just alluded to. Be 
that as it may, the Progressionist organs are 
beginning to assume an attitude of greater 
openness. For instance, the Marnichi Shim- 
bun, now the leading organ of that Party, has 
commenced an interesting series of articles on 
the Policy of the Second Administration of 
Count Ito. The series is not yet finished, 
but what has thus far appeared amply warrants 
us in expecting that the whole criticism will be 
marked by the same excellent sense and modera- 
tion manifested in the opening articles. Our 
contemporary begins by according to Count 
Ito the foremost place among statesmen of clan 
complexion, and by acknowledging his con- 
scientiousness and great ability. Further on it 
observes that the Count’s defect is lack of de- 
cision, but admits that in strength of judgment 
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he also surpasses in sincere anxiety to avoid 
mistakes of all kinds in the conduct of business, 
So much for personal character. The Count 
is then congratulated on his return to power at 
an extremely favourable opportunity. The na- 
tion, thoroughly weary of weak and incapable 
governments, was in a mood ready to welcome 
even a Clan Ministry provided it was better than 
its predecessor. Count Ito further found a 
Treasury, not indeed overflowing with surplus, 
but showing a substantial sum of ro million yen 
ready to be used for some useful purpose. It 
is then natural, continues the Aaintch#, that the 
public should expect his Cabinet to achieve 
something good and brilliant. But unfortun- 
ately the Count has not yet announced his pro- 
gramme, and since he declines to declare his 
policy, the Progressionist organ ventures to offer 
some hints as to the course he ought to pursue. 
First, with regard to the policy to be adopted 
towards the Diet, the Mfatniché distinctly tells 
the Premier that it does not wish or expect him 
to follow the programme of the Popular party 
inevery respect. It would, on the contrary, like 
to see him manfully reject such proposals of the 
Opposition as he may think injurious to the na- 
tional interests. But in one matter he is told 
that it will be imperatively necessary for him to 
be guided by the popular wishes ; namely, in the 
revision of the Public Meetings, Newspapers, 
and Publications, Regulations. Towards this 
question but one attitude is possible. If in this 
single direction he is ready to follow the lead of 
the Opposition, he may, according to the Afai- 
nichi, in all other matters use his own discretion 
in dealing with the Diet. Surely this is a 
moderate demand. Next, our contemporary 
proceeds to discuss the financial problem. It 
recommends the Premier to carry out the plan 
of economy so courageously announced by him 
in 1885. In the remaining articles the Marnichi 
proposes to discuss the policy that ought to be 
pursued with reference to the control of Local 
Authorities, the question of the Codes, and that 
of Treaty Revision. 
* ba * 

In view of the incessant clamour on the part of 
Opposition papers for the announcement by the 
Government of some picturesque and dazzling 
policy, the Michi Licht Shimbun thinks it 
necessary lo repeat what it has already written to 
explode the illusion under which these journals 
labour. What is required is not an attractive 
programme, but the steady prosecution of solid 
and genuine work, The Wichi Michi acknow- 
ledges that there are abuses and evils calling 
for effective remedy. But the undesirability 
of any hasty and precipitate action at the pre- 
sent juncture is amply illustrated by the past 
history of the Afeiji Government. The Wich 
Niché, therefore, advises the members of the 
new Cabinet to be as deliberate and earnest 
as possible in carrying out reforms. It will of 
course take them some time to mature their 
schemes of reformation. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more absurd or unjust than to complain 
of their tardiness in announcing a programme. 
In short, the Wicht Nichi's advice to the Mini- 
sters of State is that they should shun all heroic 
and brilliant performances and be contented 
with plain and substantial work, 

* 
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The Choya Shimbun also points out the un- 
reasonableness of demanding an early declara- 
tion of Ministerial policy. The Cabinet system 
of Japan being purely monarchical, no incoming 
Cabinet should be asked to announce its pro- 
gramme, The proper occasion for it to declare 
its policy is when the Diet assembles. This 
practice was invariably followed by the Yama- 
gata and Matsukata Cabinets, and will be fol- 
lowed by the present one. 


ane 

The activity of the Radicals attracts much at- 
tention, Their representatives in the Provinces 
of the northwest recently held a successful meet- 
ing at Morioka; while those in the localities 
round Tokyo are about to meet at Mito by way 
of counterblast to the movements of the Eastern 
Radicals under Mr. Oi Kentaro. The Radicals 
now enjoy a considerable amount of popular 
confidenée, while their allies the Progressionists 
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are in a less enviable position. The conscious- 
ness of increasing strength seems to make the 
former more and more sober and rational in 
their attitude towards the Government, while an 
exactly opposite feeling produces corresponding- 
lv opposite results in the case of the latter. 
The Radicals now declare through their organ, 
the Fiyu, that the time has arrived when the 
destructive tactics of the past must be abandoned 
in favour of a constructive policy, and that 
‘their aim is not to contend for political power 
but to effect political improvements.” “A 
change,” says the 7iyu further on, “has already 
taken place on the political stage, and political 
parties must now bid farewell to the tactics 
hitherto pursued by them.” It is, we are told, 
to effect this desired reform in the attitude of the 
Radicals that they have of late been holding con- 
ferences in various places. No careful observer 
can fail to discern the true import of these 
significant declarations. There is no reason or 
necessity to suppose that any understanding 
exists between the Ito Cabinet and the Radi- 
cals, or even that there is a tendency to 
practical reconciliation between the two, But 
we may safely infer from the public avowals of 
the Radicals that they are ready to deal with the 
Ministry in an open and candid manner. 
ane 

The Progressionist organs refrain from mak- 
ing any direct allusion to the above mentioned 
declarations of the Radicals. They have, as 
already noticed, become somewhat more frank 
and open in their own criticisms of the present 
Cabinet. But there are indications that they do 
not view with equanimity the peaceful avowals 
of their allies, the Radicals. The Mochi Shim- 
dun, for instance, finds fault with the members 
of the Shichi Stu Kaz of the north-east and of 
the Doshi Kat of Kyushu. The two associa- 
tions are composed of local politicians of pro- 
gressive tendency, the majority of whom be- 
long to the Radical party. The formation 
of the associations was avowedly preliminary 
to an alliance between the Radicals and the 
Progressionists, At first the members made 
it their common aim to attack Clan Govern- 
ment, but of late, influenced doubtless by the 
Radicals, they seem to be less ardent in their 
anti-official crusade. Such a state of things is 
peculiarly distasteful to the Hocht Shimbun, 
which roundly rebukes the members of the two 
associations for their indifference to the com- 
mon aim that brought them together, 

* 
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The dismissal of 27 Headmen in the Rural 
District of Tonami in Toyama Prefecture, 
on account of their having addressed a joint 
letter of thanks to Mr. Kono and Mr. Shimada, 
Parliamentary leaders of the Fiyu-fo and the 
Kaishin-to respectively, has evoked strong con- 
demnation from the Opposition press. Such a 
step is declared to be a gross and unjustifiable 
encroachment upon the rights of self-govern- 
ment vested in rural communes. Not only is 
there no provision of law prohibiting the des- 
patch of such letters to public men, but there 
have been instances in which similar acts on the 
part of Headmen were approved and even en- 
couraged by the Local Authorities. One of these 
instances was the sending of a letter of condol- 
ence to the Russian Crown Prince at the 
time of the Otsu incident. Numerous other 
precedents are said to exist for the sending 
of letters of thanks to Governors by Head- 
men representing their respective communes. 
The Headmen in the present instance have ap- 
pealed against the act of their Guncho, and the 
question may possibly come before the Court of 
Administrative Litigation, The vernacular press, 
in connection with this matter, fails to note the 
wholesome rule prevailing in the Occident, that 
all documentary combinations of officials for 
political purposes are strictly interdicted. It 
was precisely against the Headmen of Districts 
and Divisions that the Opposition railed on ac- 
count of their supposed interference in the 
general elections of February last, and yet the 
Opposition organs would now encourage unions 
among these very Headmen for political pur- 
poses. It is predicted that the central Govern- 
sole reinstate the dismissed Headmen, but 








if it does, a very evil precedent will, in our opi- 
nion, be established. 
. 
* ® 

The report of anti-Japanese demonstrations 
in Idaho hascaused great excitement in Japan. 
The papers as yet hesitate to credit the accuracy 
of the story. If there be truth in the statement 
that the Japanese concealed cases of small-pox, 
it was natural that the people of Idaho should 
strongly object. But, continue the metropolitan 
papers, they had no justification for acting in 
the manner reported. Believing the tale to be 
essentially true, the vernacular papers still de- 
cline to think that an unreasonable prejudice 
against Japanese is found anywhere except in the 
lawless and unrefined States of the West. Never- 
theless, the conduct of the mob in the present in- 
stance cannot be passed without notice by Japan. 
The Government is strongly urged to make in- 
vestigations and take measures to prevent the 
repetition of such acts of lawlessness. It is 
feared that, should the anti-Japanese movement 
in the States be suffered by the Washington 
Authorities to grow unchecked, the Japanese 
will be forced to resort to acts of reprisal against 
Americans residents in this country. Such a 
result would be extremely awkward and re- 
gretable, especially as the Japanese have hi- 
therto regarded the Americans as the best of 
their foreign friends. The papers, therefore, 
call upon the Government to employ all 
reasonable honourable means of averting such 
acalamity. On the other hand, should things 
teach a stage where dignified and peaceful 
methods of remonstrance are unavailing, the 
Americans, say the Tokyo papers, will find the 
Japanese very different from the Chinese. There 
will be no hesitation in this country to make a 
manly stand against the American Republic. 





ae 

The announcement that M. Collin de Plancy, 
French Chargé d' Affaires, had been appointed 
Portuguese Chargé d'Affaires ad interim and 
Consul-General at Tokyo, caused some papers 
to imagine that France had taken up the cause 
of Portuguese jurisdiction, Of course the ap- 
pointment could not, in any way, affect that 
question, the abrogation of the jurisdiction 
clauses of the treaty having been irrevocably 
resorted to by Japan after mature considera- 
tion, But the present week has witness- 
ed much parade of Japanese courage and 
patriotism. The Michi Nichi Shimbun cau- 
tions its contemporaries against making any 
more fuss about this question, which it de- 
scribes as a simple matter limited strictly to 
Japan and Portugal. The Michi Nicht adds 
that the step taken by Japan was in the interests 
of the Portuguese residents no less than of 
Japanese subjects, and pooh-poohs the idea of 
the thing being taken up by any third Power, 

* 
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The Korea problem has been discussed 
during the week by the Hochi Shimbun, which 
holds Counts Ito and Count Inouye principally 
responsible for the decline of Japanese influence 
in the peninsular Kingdom, That decline, we 
read, dates frém the émeuée of 1884, in which the 
two statesmen are alleged to have been more or 
less implicated, and upon them, therefore, de- 
volves the task of restoring the lost prestige of 
Japan in Korea. y * y 

The Foméuri Shimbun discusses the present 
condition of light literature in Japan. It is in- 
clined to believe that a literature which at one 
time gave earnest of rivalling that of the eras of 
Genroku and Ky6hé, the Elizabethan Age of 
Japanese letters, now shows signs of decline. 
Men like Haru-no-ya Oboro, Kéyé, Bimyd, 
Késon, Nansui, Roban (all noms de plume) and 
others are certainly novelists of whom any age 
or any country might be proud. But of late 
there is much dearth of orignality in their work. 
The fact is that the sources from which they 
draw inspiration are limited, and they have 
already exhausted the narrow circle of their 
study. Their yield of observation has been 
confined to life among students and danseuses, 
with occasional excursions into _ historical 
romance. They are advised to turn to other 
departments of life, and also to peruse the 
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FAPANESE FUSTICE. 


pa Saag eee 
T is pleasant to find that the Hyogo News 
claims to be ‘(a sincere admirer of the 
Japanese race” and to be “ willing to ac- 
cord to them all the praise that is their 
due for the extraordinary strides they have 
made and are making towards placing 
themselves on a level with Western civili- 
zation.” Readily accepting this declara- 
tion in its integrity, we are nevertheless 
constrained to point out the extreme dif- 
ficulty of reconciling our contemporary’s 
methods with the friendly and generous 
mood which it now professes. Among 
Japan’s critics the severest have never 
previously gone farther than to assert that 
several years of training are needed before 
tlhe Japanese Judiciary can be trusted to 
administer Codes framed after Western 
models and adapted to the require- 
ments of modern trade and usages. But 
the Hyogo News attributes fundamental 
moral obliquity to the whole Japanese na- 
tion. The problem, according to our con- 
temporary’s showing, is not merely one of 
educating among Japanese Judges famili- 
arity with codes of intricate provisions 
and novel structure. What has to be done 
is to radically change the moral nature of 
the nation. For not alone are the Judges 
incompetent to administer justice as Oc- 
cidentals understand the term, but, what 
is incomparably more important, their de- 
ficiency is innate not accidental. They 
belong to a people who “ view justice from 
an entirely different standpoint to Euro- 


“ laws are fundament- 


peans, ” and whose 
ally opposed to our notions of right and 
wrong.” Now it would be difficult to ad- 
vance a more injurious charge than this 
against any people. If the Japanese are 
lacking in the first element of civilized in- 
telligence, the sense of justice, and if this 
fatal defect in their moral endowment is 
proved by their enactment of “ laws funda- 
mentally opposed to Western notions of 
right and wrong,” they are in truth a 
barbarous people, not for a moment fit 
to associate with the nations of the 
Occident on anything like terms of equa- 
lity. Surely it would not pave been 
reasonable on our part to attribute any 
sentiment of friendliness 
whose condemnation so completely dis- 
tanced the sentence of all previous wri- 
ters, and who, on the strength of an ex- 
ceedingly brief acquaintance with Japa- 
nese of their 
administration, pronounced a wholesale 
verdict of moral obliquity against the 
entire Japanese nation. However, wehave 
no desire to insist ungraciously on the 
apparent discrepancy between our con- 
temporary’s practice and its professions. 
Its avowal of a friendly purpose to correc} 
rather than to condemn must be accepted 
in the spirit that presumably dictated it. 
To one point only would we draw atten- 
tion, namely, that even the language of 
this amicable avowal Sve OC of 


to a critic 


laws and the manner 
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the hyperbole which often obscures the 
professed intention of our contemporary’s 
writing. ‘ To tell the Japanese,” says the 
Hyogo News, “that in thirty years they 
have achieved a position which it has taken 
Western nations centuries to attain 
merely to pander to conceit and to puff 
pretension, a réle far more pernicious 
than that of frank censure.” When and 
by whom has such an extravagant state- 
ment been made to the Japanese; a state- 
ment worthy to be catalogued with the 
verdict of the Hyogo News itself, that the 
people of this country are incapable of 
understanding justice in the Western 
sense of the term, and that their laws are 
fundamentally opposed to our notions of 
right and wrong? Does the Hyogo News 
seriously intend the sentence we have 
quoted to be a true description of the 
attitude assumed by any rational critics 
towards Japan? If it so strangely and 
comically misinterprets the writings of its 
own countrymen, then indeed we cannot 
greatly wonder at the notions it has form- 
ed as to Japanese justice and the moral 
views of the Japanese people. 

The whole interest of this question 
centered, as we very clearly stated at the 
outset, in the conclusion advanced by the 
Hyogo News with reference to the cha- 
racter of the Japanese nation. The pre- 
mises on which that conclusion was 
based were examined by us simply with 
reference to the inference that the 
Japanese people are incapable of under- 
standing justice in the Western sense 
of the term. It is an old experience 
that every suitor’s estimate of a law court’s 
impartiality and competence depends 
chiefly upon the success of his suit. Never 
yet did the party that was cast in a case 
avow confidence in the justice of the tribu- 
nal that tried it. There is nothing novel 
in the discontent of unsuccessful foreign 
plaintiffs in Japanese courts, neither is it 
surprising to find a local foreign news- 
paper invariably advocating the cause of 
its foreign clients. The ties of race are 
strong, and every one of us is naturally 
disposed to assume that his own country- 
men must be right in a dispute with Orien- 
tals. Moreover, previously to the opera- 
tion of the new Code of Civil Procedure, 
much injustice was undoubtedly suffered 
by foreign suitors in Japanese Jaw courts ; 
not because, as we think, the Judges were 
incompetent or unwilling to judge justly, 
but because the machinery for giving effect 
to verdicts was utterly inadequate. In 
point of fact, the foreign suitor usually 
obtained a verdict, but in the issue had 
only his trouble for his outlay. 
we find it impossible to believe that, pend- 
ing the operation of the Civil and Com- 
mercial Codes, Japanese Courts are in a 
position to adjudicate efficiently and satis- 
factorily the various cases coming before 
them. Some discontent is therefore in- 
evitable, and, as a rule, we should be the 
ite to challenge its expression. But the 
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sweeping inferences of the Hyogo News as 
to the moral type of the Japanese race, 
carried the question into a different do- 
main, and induced us to examine in detail 
the cases advanced by our contemporary. 
In the first of those cases a Japanese tri- 
bunal was denounced in the strongest 
terms for allowing a Japanese firm to plead 
that a certain foreigner was not its agent, 
and that a contract made by him did not 
bind it. 
by our contemporary in even more uncom- 
promising language. “ The setting up of 
such a defence, the permitting of sucha 
plea to be urged and the decision on that 
plea, would never,” we are told, “have 
been tolerated by any European Court 
unless it was wholly corrupt.” We trust 
that the Hyogo News will not again accuse 
us of “sneaking out of the argument” if 
we confess our inability to understand this 
reasoning. That European Courts con- 
stantly admit a precisely similar plea— 
namely, the binding character of the re- 
lation between a firm and its self-professed 
agent—and constantly adjudicate cases 
on it,is a fact familiar to all. Further, 
that a contract concluded and signed by 
a foreigner cannot, under existing circum- 
stances, be recognised by any Japanese 
Court as legally binding on a Japanese 
firm, is a fact familiar to every one who 
understands the treaties and their opera- 
tion. Unless some other instrument ex- 
isted pledging the Nippon Semat Kaisha, 
no legal responsibility devolved on it 
in respect of the contract concluded by 
WILKINSON. 
plain. The Hyogo News now alleges that 
“it did not matter whether WILKINSON 
was in the defendants’ employ or not ;” 
that “if he had been totally unconnected 
with the firm it would not have mattered ;”” 
that “the Nippon Semai Kaisha accepted 
the contract” and that ‘there the re- 
sponsibility of WILKINSON ended.” Here, 
then, we are on totally new ground. The 
charge is that the firm itself first accepted 
the contract and afterwards shuffled out 
of it by denying responsibility for WiL- 
KINSON’S act. How did the firm accept 
the contract, and what evidence that it had 
accepted it was submitted to the Court? 
We have only the ipse dixit of the Hgoyo 
News in this matter, and that does not 
suffice. For, speaking frankly, we do not 
observe much disposition on our contem- 
porary’s part to be just. With reference 
to this very case we were careful to pre- 
mise that we made no allegation whatever 
as to the conduct of the firm, and that, for 
ought we knew to the contrary, the action 
of the Nippon Semai Kaisha might have 
been entirely wanting in good faith. Yet 
the Hyogo News actually pretends to think 
that we defended the firm, and is so 
courteous as to express fear that “absence 
from England has developed obliquity in 
our moral vision.” 

We shall refer to one other point only. 
is connected with the kerosene oil case 
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recently tried in Yokohama. Concerning 
this we are accused of ‘‘ sneaking out of the 
argument,” theground of the accusation be- 
ing that we took advantage of our contem- 
porary’s general reference to ‘ vouchers” 
whereas it ought to have specified ‘de- 
livery order”? Truly we know not how to 
deal with such singular freaks of imagina- 
tion. The terminology employed by the 
Hyogo News never entered for a moment 
into our argument. The facts are these : 
—When kerosene oil is lodged in the 
Official Warehouse, a document is handed 
to the owner of the oil setting forth the 
number of cases deposited and other par- 
ticulars. Each delivery subsequently made 
is duly entered upon this docum ent,and 
when the total of the deliveries equals ‘the 
sum of the cases originally deposited, the 
document passes finally into the posses- 
sion of the Warehouse Authorities. It 
remains in the hands of the owners of the 
oil just so long as any oil remains in the 
keeping of the Warehouse Authorities, 
and its final transfer from the former to 
the latter is ipso facto evidence that the 
whole of the oil has been delivered from 
the Warehouse. This document constitutes 
the sole evidence of deposit, and the plain 
duty of the depositor, through whatever 
agents he withdraws the oil, is to see that 
the delivery entries are correctly entered, 
that they tally with his own accounts of 
sales, and that the document does not 
finally leave his possession until he has 
recovered all the oil represented by it. 
On the other hand, the return of the docu- 
ment to the Warehouse Authorities is to 
them ‘an assurance that all claims have 
been satisfied in respect of it, and inas- 
much as, by parting with it, the original 
owner parts with his only evidence of 
title, the Warehouse people are no more 
bound to preserve the document than the 
Japanese Treasury is bound to preserve 
coupons representing payments of interest 
on Consolidated Bonds. When, therefore, 
the Yokohama Court was asked to order 
the production of a number of such docu- 
ments by the Warehouse Authorities, it 
could only refuse the application, for ob- 
viously no legal tribunal is competent to 
order the production of documents which 
may or may not have been destroyed at 
the option of their holder, and the exist- 
ence or non-existence of which does not 
affect their holder’s position vés-a-v7s the 
tribunal. We are persuaded that if the 
Hyogo News will dispassionately consider 
the nature of these documents and of the 
Court's position with regard to them, it will 
greatly modify its sweeping condemnation. 
For our own part, we entirely agree that 
the ends of justice would have been better 
served could the documents have been 
produced, but we cannot see how the Court 
could have acted differently under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But however opinions may differ as to 
these details, surely nothing could be more 
extravagant than to adduce such as 
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evidence of general moral obliquity on the 
part of the Japanese nation, innate in- 
competence on the part of Japanese Judges 
to administer justice according to the 
Western sense of the term, and inability 
on the part of Japanese legislators to frame 
laws that accord with the principles of 
right and wrong. There is no manner of 
proportion between such premises and 
conclusions, and the Japanese might well 
be excused if they retorted by telling their 
critics to obey the most ordinary dictates 
of justice and fairness themselves before 
uttering sweeping condemnations of the 
injustice of others. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE. 


me Gee 
HE editor of the Kode Nippo forwards to 
journal, 
interview 


us copies of some issues of hi 





containing an account of an 
between a reporter and Judge YOSHIDA, 
who recently conducted the preliminary 
examination of a man called YAMAMOTO, 
accused of stealing tea. The Hiogo News 
has very frankly translated and published 
the interview, and we now proceed to 
describe the circumstances which it es- 
tablishes. They will repay perusal, since 
they furnish an exceptionally striking 
example of the methods adopted by some 
local foreign journals in criticising Japa- 
nese tribunals. 

Recently the Ayogo News collected a 
number of cases tried by Japanese Law 
Courts, and made them the basis of 
sweeping charges not alone against the 
Japanese Judiciary, but also against the 
Japanese people. It declared the for- 
mer to be wholly incapable of admini- 
stering “Justice,” according to the Wes- 
tern acceptation of the term, and the 
latter to be equally incapable of appreci- 
ating it, andit rounded off this comprehen- 
sive denunciation by adding that Japanese 
laws are fundamentally opposed to Euro- 
pean ideas of right and wrong. Among 
the cases cited in proof of this wholesale 
verdict, one related toa supposed attempt 
to steal tea from a foreign firm in Kobe. 
In respect of this case our contemporary 
was particularly confident, declaring it 
to bea palpable miscarriage of justice, and 
adding that it “eclipsed all the others in 
blundering stupidity.” Reading the Hyogo 
News’ comments, it struck us as somewhat 
remarkable, though by no means unpre- 
cedented in the East, that such criticisms 
should be penned about a Court whose 
proceedings were not published; that, in 
short, the verdict of a tribunal should be 
sweepingly condemned by a journal pos- 
sing no knowledge whatever of the 
evidence adduced before that tribunal. 
We ventured to point out this obvious flaw, 
and the reply of the Hyogo News was as 
follows :— 


What we do not profess to know has nothing 
to do with our argu What we do know 
is that a coolie, taken in the act of thieving 
and seen by three witnesses who gave evidence 
in Sle was acquitted. According to the evi 
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dence of the banto, the coolie was not acting under 
his instructions, and the godown man gave similar 
testimony. If acquitting the man under such con- 
ditions is Japanese law and justice, then it is 
entirely foreign to European ideas, and that is 
all we wish to prove. But what was exceedingly 
mysterious in this mysterious case was that the 
Court agreed that the tea had been stolen from 
Messrs. Phomas & Co., and took the strange 
course of sending the key of the place back to an 
employé of the firm instead of to the principal who 
brought the charge. Thus the Court decided : first, 
that the coolie was not stealing; secondly, that 
though he was not stealing, the tea had been 
and thirdly, that to send the key direct 
would be a damaging admission. Consequently, 
they sent it back in a roundabout way! If the 
Mail thanks this is on the basis of European ideas 
of justice, all we can say is thatit would bea charity 
for Japanese and foreigners to get up a subscrip- 
tion and send the editor on a tour through Europe, 
so that he might re learn much that he has appar- 
enthy forgotten, 









stolen 





Here is a very clear statement. The 
Hyogo News declares its knowledge that 
a coolie was taken in the act of thieving ; 
that three witnesses had seen him; that 
these witnesses gave evidence before the 
Court, and that the Court, nevertheless, 
acquitted him. Now observe. The Judge 
who tried the case is interviewed, and for 
the first time the public learns what really 
occurred, the interview being published, as 
we have said, in the Kobe Nippo. To 
begin with, no coolie was arrested at 
all. The man arrested was one YAMA- 
MOTO, a tea-merchant. He was arrest- 
ed at the suggestion of Mr. GREEN, a 
member of the firm of Messrs. A. A. 
Tuomas and Company, who, finding him 
apparently superintending the transporta- 
tion of certain tea, a portion of which 
belonged to the firm, handed him over 
to the police on suspicion of being a thief. 
When YAMAMOTO was brought before Judge 
YosuIpA for preliminary examination, five 
witnesses appeared. Two, Messrs. THOMAS 
and GREEN, were members of the prosecut- 
ing firm. They proved that five packages 
at least of the tea transported were the 
property of the firm. Two other witnesses, 
a Chinaman, Lo, and a Japanese TAkI- 
MOTO, were employés of the firm. Lo 
declared that he himself had hired the 
house to which the tea was transported, 
and that it had been transported thither 
under the orders of three Japanese, of 
whom YAMAMOTO was not one. TAKI- 
MOTO declared that a mistake had been 
made as to the destination of the tea, 
packages which should have been trans- 
ferred to a different godown having been 
confounded with packages purchased by 
himself and others. Finally, the head 
of a guild of coolies declared that he had 
received orders from the Chinaman Lo 
to carry the tea to the house in ques- 
tion. Thus there was not the smallest 
fragment of evidence to convict YAMA- 
MoTO, and the Judge accordingly dis- 
missed the case against him. So much 
then for the ‘‘what we do know” of the 
Hyogo News. So much for the “coolie 
taken in the act of thieving.” So much 
for the ‘three witnesses who saw him and 
gave evidence in Court.” All these things 
existed only in the imagination of the 
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porary an injustice. These things existed 
in the version given to it by Messrs. 
THoMas and Company, which version, the 
Hyogo News frankly admits, “totally differs 
in nearly every respect” from the account 
given by the Judge who tried the case. 
‘Thus, then, the matter stands exactly as 
we suspected. On the strength of a story 
told by two foreigners, doubtless in all 
good faith, and without any information 
whatever as to the proceedings which 
took place in Court, the Kobe journal 
not only undertook to declare positively 
that a man had been arrested who never 
was arrested ; that three witnesses had 
seen him stealing tea who never saw 
him do anything of the kind, and that 
certain evidence had been produced which 
never was produced at all, but also as- 
serted positively that the verdict render- 
ed by the Court was a parody of justice 
because it did not conform with evi- 
dence which had never been submitted 
to the Court at all! Is it possible to 
be more reckless preferring accusa- 
tions? Imagine a journal after indulging 
in such sweeping and wholesale condem- 
nations of the Japanese Judiciary’s incom- 
petence to administer justice and of the 
Japanese people's incapacity to understand 
justice—imagine suchya journal falling 
back on an excuse like the following :— 
“Messrs. THOMAS and GREEN made state- 
ments to us which were almost identical ; 
Mr. YosHIDA (the Judge)—and we believe 
his to be an accurate statement—gives 
altogether another story.” In other words, 
the Hyogo News is compelled to admit that 
the story, on the strength of which it con- 
demned the: whole Judiciary of a nation 
and the whole nation too, “totally differs 
in nearly every respect” from the facts 
really elicited in Court. The comicality 
of the whole affair is increased, if that 
were possible, by the incident concerning 
the key. The “mysterious ” action of the 
Court in sending back the key to Mr. 
GREEN is construed by the Hyogo News 
into a finding that “the tea had been 
stolen,” but that, since ‘‘ to send the key 
direct would have been a damaging ad- 
mission,” the Court “sent it back ina 
roundabout way.” Now hear what the 
Judge has to say to this. ‘“ Mr. GREEN 
gaye the key to the police originally. The 
law directs that when a charge is dismiss- 
ed at the preliminary examination, any 
articles which may have been attached 
must be returned direct to the person or 
persons who gave them originally to the 
Court. Therefore the key was returned 
to Mr. GREEN.” So much for the “ex- 
ceedingly mysterious” feature discovered 
by the Hyogo News. So mnch for the 
contradictory conclusions deduced from this 
key. So much for the “damaging admis- 
sion” which the Court sought to shirk. 
So much for the ‘roundabout way” 
chosen for sending back the key. Yet 
the bathos of the whole business does not 
end here. For even with the Judge's 
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statement before it—a statement which the 
Hyogo News ‘believes to be accurate "’— 
our contemporary asserts that its own 
original “contention is substantiated in 
every point.” We appear to be dealing 
with miracles. Radical and far reaching 
deductions are drawn from one version of 
a certain event. Then there comes to 
light another version which “totally differs 
in nearly every respect from the first,” but 
which is nevertheless “believed to be 
accurate.” Yet this second version sub- 
stantiates the original deductions in every 
point. Evidently any story would fit 
the Hyogo News condemnatory theory. 
How is the trick managed? Simply by 
afresh stretch of imagination. “By the 
Judge’s own admission,” writes our con- 
temporary, “there were two witnesses to 
the fact that YAMAMOTO had in his house 
tea belonging to a foreign firm. In Europe 
this would be sufficient to convict him of 
harbouring stolen goods.” So it would, 
doubtless, save for one slight difficulty, 
namely, that the house where the tea was 
found was not shown to belong to YAMA- 
MOTO at all. On the contrary, the two 
witnesses Lo and TakimotTo declared 
that the house had been hired by Lo, and 
Lo explained that YAMAMOTO’S connec- 
tion with the place was limited to procur- 
ing a key at his (Lo’s) request. So that 
even with the facts before it in black 
on white the Hyogo News cannot be 
accurate, and must needs base unjust 
charges on its own errors. Doubtless 
these details are wearisome, but they are 
also wonderful. This case of the Hyogo 
News, as our contemporary truly says, 
“eclipses all the others in its blundering 
stupidity,” but our readers will have little 
hesitation in deciding by whom the perverse 
obtuseness and marvellous blundering have 
been displayed. And these are the judges 
of aaation! By such critics are the com- 
petence of the Japanese Judiciary and 
the morality of the Japanese race to be 
determined! 


“T have no other but a woman’s reason; 
“T think him so, because [ think him so.” 





VHE TROUBLE IN TOYAMA PRE- 
FECTURE. 


Sa 

E have already related in very brief 

outline the complication that has 
arisen in Toyama Prefecture. In the last 
session of the Diet, the leaders of the 
campaign against the Government on the 
subject of official interference in the gene- 
ral elections, were Mr. SHIMADA SABURO, 
representing the Kaishin-to, and Mr. KONO 
HIRONAKA, representingthe Fzyu-to. After 
a defeat on the question of memorializing 
the Throne, these gentlemen succeeded in 
getting the House to pass a Representa- 
tion which practically amounted to a Vote 
of Censure upon the Government. There- 
upon the Headmen of thirty-five Urban and 
Rural Divisions of Tonami District in To- 
ol Prefecture, addressed a joint letter of 
gle 


congratulation to Messrs. SHIMADA and 
Kono, applauding their exertions and ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the result achiev- 
ed. This singular procedure was not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. Cui- 
CHtWA YEIICHI, Headman of the District, 
pointed out to the signatories of the letter 
that the step they had jointly taken was 
unbecoming their official position, and 
asked them to withdraw the document. 
This, however, they emphatically declined 
todo, They maintained, in the first place, 
that it was out of the question to talk of with- 
drawing a letter which had been signed, 
sealed, and publicly forwarded ; and, in the 
second, that precedents existed for the 
course they had adopted, since on the oc- 
casion both of the Normanton affair and 
the attack on the CZAREWITCH in Otsu, 
local officials had attached their names to 
joint letters of condolence. From this 
position it proved impossible to move 
them, and finally Mr. CHicuuwa, on the 
3ist of last month, addressed to twenty- 
seven of them a despatch, saying that, 
as they had behaved in a manner in- 
compatible with their duty, and as they 
declined to reconsider their act, nothing 
remained for him except to exercise the 
the power vested in him by the 128th 
Article of the Local Government system, 
and to remove them from office. We 
cannot tell how the original number of 
thirty-five dwindled to twenty-seven ; but 
the point is immaterial. The dismissed 
Headmen are reported to be much dis- 
contented, and to have presented an ap- 
peal to the Prefectural Council. This 
is precisely one of those questions of prin- 
ciple which excite most interest in Japan, 
and we look to see much controversy be- 
fore the public makes up its mind, especi- 
ally as the dismissed Headmen of Divisions 
are popular nominees, whereas the District 
Headman by whom they have been dis- 
Already, 
indeed, the Fiyw has expressed in very 
strong terms its dissatisfaction with the act 
of the District Headman, whose procedureit 
denouncesas an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights of individuals. But the basis 
of the Radical organ’s criticism seems to us 
to be singularly unsound. When these 
thirty-five Headmen set themselves to ad- 
dress a joint letter of approval and support 
to two leaders of political parties who were 
carrying on a crusade against the Cabinet 
in the Diet, they were themselves adopt- 
ing a course precisely analogous to the 
action which they professed to condemn 
as So uncompromisingly in others. For by 
what subtle system of discrimination can 
a difference be established between at- 
tempts on the part of Divisional Headmen 
to influence the electors in their localities, 
and combined support publicly give by 
the same Headmen to the leaders of politi- 
cal parties in an anti-Government onset ? 
The two things are not distinguishable in 
the light of any impartial judgment. If 
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purpose of swaying the actions of the 
people’s representatives in the Diet, then 
assuredly they are not less competent to 
exercise their influence for the purpose of 
securing the election of representatives 
whose principles they approve. One thing 
cannot be right and the other wrong. It 
cannot be right that local officials, as such, 
should seek to direct the voting of the 
members of the Diet, if it is wrong for 
them to seek to direct the voting of the 
men who elect those members. The 
Fiyu's failure to detect that precisely 
the same principle is involved in each 
case must be attributed to bias of a 
very blinding nature. But even though 
no political issue were at stake, a combi- 
nation of officials for the purpose of ad- 
dressing a document to public men in their 
public capacity, is entirely opposed to the 
ethics of official propriety as observed in 
Western states. Nothing of the kind would 
be tolerated in Great Britain, for example, 
and we fail to sce why it should be tole- 
rated in Japan. The twenty-seven Head- 
men having been elected by the people 
of their divisions, and the District Head- 
man being an official of the Central Go- 
vernment, some superficial observers will 
probably construe the trouble into a strug- 
gle between liberty and officialdom. But 
it is in fact a conflict between plain pro- 
priety and palpable impropriety. If the 
people of Tonami District re-elect the 
dismissed officials, or if the Prefectural 
Council reverses the decision of the Dis- 
trict Headman, Toyama Prefecture must 
henceforth maintain silence as to the ne- 
cessity of a neutral attitude on the part of 
officials towards politics. 








FAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


pe Ss ees 
HERE have been indications for some 
time past that the anti-Japanese 
movement in the United States may at 
any time become a source of trouble and 
anxiety to Japan. Intelligence from Idaho, 
which appears in the vernacular papers 
of the 4th instant, reports the existence 
of the bitterest animosity against the Japa- 
nese labourers who have been settled in 
different parts of that territory, and states 
that in various places they have been or- 
dered to leave, and have been threatened 
with violence if they refuse. Ata place 
called Nampa, 18 miles from Boise, great 
umbrage was given by the Japanese con- 
cealing three cases of small-pox, and about 
100 Japanese labourers were collected and 
conveyed to an uninhabited part of the 
country, where they were left to fare as 
best they could. At Caldwell, a town 
about 30 miles from Boise, 50 Japanese 
were forced into a train bound for Port- 
land, Oregon, and an anti-Japan Society 
has been organized called the ‘Cross So- 
ciety.” At Mountain Home 100 Japanese 
received ordersto take theirdeparture with- 
in 48 hours, violence being threatened in 
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instance originated with workmen, who 
regard the Japanese as rivals. It is stated 
that the Japanese work for less wages 
than the Chinese, and that consequently 
they are greatly sought after. The move- 
ment is represented as rapidly spreading, 
and it is anticipated that no ordinary re- 
presentations to the United States Govern- 
ment will lead to effective measure being 
taken for its suppression. The Kokumin 
Shimbun further reports that the anti- 
Japanese agitators in San Francisco are 
gaining ground, and that, though the better 
class Japanese residents have entered the 
lists against the stump orators who repre- 
sent the American working men, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee what the final issue may be. 

We cannot at all wonder that the news 
of these occurrences has caused consider- 
able excitement in Japan. Such a strong 
feeling of friendship has always been en- 
tertained by the Japanese people towards 
the citizens of the United States that it 
comes to the former as a sharp and most 
disagreeable surprise to find their na- 
tionals treated as the settlers in Idaho 
have been treated. Speaking generally, 
the American nation is under no conven- 
tional obligation to allow the free ingress 
of Japanese into its territory. The treaty 
between the United States and Japan con- 
tains a great many clauses providing for 
the unrestricted residence and trade of 
United States citizens in certain fixed por- 
tions of the Japanese empire. But it does 
not contain so much as one provision 
securing similar privileges for Japanese 
subjects in the United States. In this re- 
spect it is an essentially partial covenant. 
China is differently situated so far as 
international conventions are concerned. 
Her treaty of 1880 with the United States 
provides that, although the Government 
of the United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend the coming or residence of 
Chinese labourers under certain cir- 
cumstances, such coming or residence 
may not be absolutely prohibited ; while 
for the rest, all Chinese subjects, pro- 
ceeding to the United States as traders, 
students, merchants, or from curiosity, 
together with their body and house- 
hold servants, “shall be allowed to go 
and come of their own free will and 
accord, and shall be accorded all the 
rights, privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions which are accorded to the citizens 
and subjects of the most favoured na- 
tions.” The terms of this treaty con- 
fer very definite privileges on Chinese 
subjects within the territory of the Unit- 
ed States. Japan has no such treaty, 
and it would therefore seem that if the 
Government of the United States were 
minded to exclude Japanese labourers, it 
might freely legislate in that sense. But 
before absolutely endorsing this inference, 
it is necessary to look at the mattera 
little more closely. When Western Pow- 
ers conclude treaties for the first time with 
Oriental states, the idea of reciprocity 
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finds little if any expression. The domi- 
nant motive of the Occidental is to obtain 
access to the country of the Oriental and 
liberty to trade there. Moreover, since 
in all civilized Western countries aliens 
are free to come and go, trade, travel, or 
reside, on virtually the same terms as the 
people of the country, it seems a work of 
supererogation to formulate treaty stipu- 
lations in that sense. Hence we find that, 
as in the treaty of 1858 between Japan 
and the United States, so in the treaty of 
the same year between the latter and 
China, no provisions were introduced se- 
curing to either Japanese or Chinese sub- 
jects the privileges of trade, travel, or re- 
sidence in American territory, This de- 
fect, if such it may be called, still exists 
to Japan’s prejudice. But in China’s case 
independent circumstances led to the con- 
clusion, in 1868, of a convention containing 
articles supplementary to the original 
treaty, and in these articles, perhaps be- 
cause they were drafted at Washington, 
beyond the reach of the atmosphere that 
generally pervades Occidental dealings 
with the Orient, perhaps because Chinese 
diplomats had become better educated, the 
principle of reciprocity found expression. 
In the sixth article it was laid down that 
“citizens of the United States visiting or 
residing in China, should enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities, or exemptions in 
respect to travel or residence as might 
there be enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favoured nation; and 
reciprocally, Chinese subjects, visiting or 
residing in the United States, should enjoy 
the same privileges, immunities, or ex- 
emptions in respect to travel or residence 
as might be there enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of the mest favoured nation.” 
Twelve years later, when the immig- 
ration of Chinese labour into the United 
States assumed such dimensions as to 
call for special control, the American 
Government, in view of the obligation 
imposed on it by the treaty of 1868, was 
obliged to open negotiations with China 
before enacting restrictive laws. Hence 
it is apparent, inter alia, that prior to 
the prominence of the labour problem there 
never was any reluctance on America’s part 
to extend by treaty to Chinese subjects 
the same privileges of trade, travel, and 
residence as are enjoyed by her own 
citizens in China. If Japan does not enjoy 
similar privileges by convention, the fact 
is due to mere accident, not to any want 
of friendliness on America’s part. When, 
therefore, we admit that America’s hands 
are not tied by any treaty in this matter, 
and that she might unhesitatingly legislate 
to exclude all Japanese fromher territories, 
we note, at the same time, that such a course 
would be to show less consideration to- 
wards Japan than has been showed towards 
China, and that the Governmentat Washing- 
ton ismost unlikely to adoptit. Meanwhile, 
however, no such legislation exists, andeven 
though. iit) did, exist, the measures taken in 
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Idaho would be inexcusable, supposing 
them to have been accompanied by threats 
and violence as the telegrams state. In 
every civilized Western country Japanese 
subjects are just as much entitled to pro- 
tection against mob intimidation and mob 
lawlessness as are the people of the 
country, and the American Authorities 
will be the last to deny this. It may 
prove that the accounts given by wire are 
exaggerated, Information has been sought, 
but not obtained, from both Washington 
and San Francisco, and the Japanese Consul 
at the latter place is now engaged con- 
ducting personal investigations. Pending 
the receipt of his report, judgment must 
be suspended. We anticipate, however, 
that this affair will probably bring con- 
spicuously on the éapis the whole question 
of Japanese immigration into the States. 
In so far as concerns objectionable social 
habits, combinations for lawless purposes, 
opium smoking, and so forth, the Japanese 
are not open to any of the criticisms utter- 
ed in America against Chinese settlers. In- 
deed it will be atonce conceded, and by none 
more readily than by the Americans, that 
the Japanese are in every respect most 
desirable immigrants. But all this is beside 
the real question. People who talk about 
“high binders,” opium dens, slavery in 
prostitution, and so forth, only seek to find 
plausible excuses for antipathy which has 
its roots solely in the labour problem. 
Japanese and Chinese settlers are equally 
objectionable to the lower classes in Ame- 
rica from the point of view that both alike 
will sell hard manual labour for a pittance 
utterly insignificant in the eyes of the 
United States citizen. Competition of 
that kind will not be brooked. The 
labouring people of the United States 
will rid themselves of it by any means, 
however violent, and the Japanese na- 
tion would be very unwise did it 
close its eyes to the fact. Of course 
there are many unpleasant inferences to 
be drawn and many awkward contrasts 
to be set up. Let them be frankly ad- 
mitted. If at times the West preaches to 
the East some pretty creed of universal 
brotherhood and international liberality, 
let us not look for any corresponding prac- 
tice on the part of the preacher. Human 
nature is the same everywhere. On the 
other hand, the Japanese will be mistaken 
if from these Idaho experiences they deduce 
any inference that American friendship 
has grown cold. The American work- 
ing man never shared that friendship. 
The American working man knows little 
and cares less about international amity. 
He is bent solely on securing for himself 
good wages and easy circumstances, and 
against everything that interferes with 
the consummation of that programme, he 
will wage relentless war. Whether his in- 
convenient competitors be Japanese or 
Jews is a wholly trivial incident in his eyes. 
Everything standing in his light has “got 
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matters of supreme indifference. We 
trust, therefore, that the Japanese will 
view the matter philosophically, recog- 
nising it as part of the great problem 
which is perplexing the whole civilized 
world at present. If America declines 
to utilize Japanese cheap labour, and if 
other Western countrics share the pre- 
judice, what Japan has to do is not to 
grapple with impossibilities or fight against 
the inevitable, but to proceed with pro- 
gressive measures at home, so that her 
own industries may profit by the economi- 
cal and dextrous artisans of whom she 
possesses so many. 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN ON THE 
FAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 
ao ge 

T is curious and interesting to find a 

prominent English statesman making 
use of the Japanese Constitution to illus- 
trate a politicalspeech. The fact would be 
more gratifying had the Constitution been 
quoted in a complimentary sense. But 
unfortunately such was not the case. 
What happened was that Mr. JOHN Mor- 
LEY, criticising, in a speech delivered at 
Huddersfield, the provisions of the Irish 
Local Government Bill as introduced by 
the Conservatives, said that the Bill might 
be compared to the Japanese Constitution 
inasmuch as both instruments alike con- 
tained provisions enabling the Government 
to withdraw, at any moment, with one 
hand, what it had seemingly given with 
the other. We need not consider what 
particular clauses of the Irish Bill evoked 
this comment. It is enough to know that 
the portion of the Japanese Constitution 
which induced Mr. MORLEY to describe it 
vicariously as a sham and an unreality was 
the Article providing that, in cases of 
urgency, the EMPEROR has power to enact 
his own laws and vote his own supplies. 
Mr. MORLEY was not responsible for this 
rendering of the Constitution. He merely 
quoted, or imagined that he quoted, Mr. 
Bryce. The latter, however, is not at all 
content to be thus interpreted. We have 
his authority for the explanation that what 
he really meant was this:—‘‘The Irish 
Local Government Bill professed, and ap- 
peared, to give much more than it did 
actually give, and I compared it in that 
respect with the Japanese Constitution, 
which leaves a reserve of power in the 
hands of the SOVEREIGN. In the case of 
the Japanese Constitution, this is perfectly 
right and wise. But in the case of the Local 
Government Bill this was entirely wrong. 
The element of hostility or contempt 
whichever it be called, in this comparison, 
was directed towards the doing wrongly in 
that Bill what has been done perfectly 
properly, considering the difference of cir- 
cumstances, in the case of Japan.’’ It is 
not, perhaps, wonderful that Mr. MoRLEY’s 
version of this somewhat delicate distinc- 
tion departed slightly from the intention 
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Piccort, writing in The Jmperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, has 
entered very fully into a general discussion 
of the Japanese Constitution from the point 
of view of Messrs. BRYCE and MorLey. 
How completely he disposes of the errone- 
ousconceptions of these gentlemen, may be 
appreciated by anyone perusing his able 
essay. With Mr. BRYCE’s exposition, in- 
deed, as now furnished by himself, there 
is less fault to be found. But whatever 
fine distinctions may have existed in the 
depths of Mr. Bryce’s mind when (2oth 
May, 1892) he addressed the House of 
Commons in the sense afterwards quoted 
by Mr. Mortey, it was certainly unfor- 
tunate for the Japanese Constitution that 
he should have adduced it as an example 
of legislation which, in the case of his own 
country, he condemnstas a sham and no 
reality. To illustrate one man’s deformity 
by likening it to that of another is a pro- 
ceeding which does not lose much of its 
sting by a subsequent explanation that, in 
the case of the second person, deformity 
is quite right and proper since he lives in 
a country fitted only for cripples. A com- 
parison derives its point chiefly from the 
saliency of the standard’s attributes. We 
say that a thing is as bright as the sun, or 
as chilly as ice, because our hearers 
are perfectly familiar with the brilliancy 
of the former and the coldness of the 
latter. Ifthe sun were not bright or ice 
cold, it would be absurd to choose them 
as standards for such a purpose. Simi- 
larly, if the leading idea in Mr. BRYCE’s 
mind had not been that the Japanese Con- 
stitution is a deceptive and specious piece 
of legislation, he would have been both 
illogical and inartistic in attempting to 
fix the faults of unreality and hypocrisy 
upon an English Bill by likening it to the 
Japanese Constitution. That must have 
been the impression produced on the minds 
of his audience, and that is the impres- 
sion that will remain—the burr that sticks, 
as Mr. PiGGOTT pithily puts it. It seems 
to us, further, that Mr. PIGGOTT is justified 
when he observes that this ‘‘feebly facile” 
criticism of Mr. BRYCE’S would never have 
been uttered had the Constitution of a 
Western country been in question. Being 
very cognisant of the somewhat morbid 
tendency of the Japanese people at pre- 
sent to suspect national disparagement 
where, perhaps, impartial criticism alone 
is intended, we do not readily read Mr. 
BRYCE’s comment in such a sense. But 
Mr. BRYCE cannot possibly have assumed 
that his hearers had any knowledge of 
the Japanese Constitution. He cannot. 
possibly have imagined that their own 
private researches had taught them to re- 
gard it as a flagrant specimen of sham and 
unreal legislation. When he cited it as a 
standard of those bad qualities, he must 
have relied not on the House’s knowledge 
of its actual merits, but principally on the 
fact that it was Japanese. Every Oriental 
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Occidental. He does not believe that 
anything good can come out of it, and Mr. 
Bryce doubtless felt that to associate the 
Trish Local Government Bill with an effort 
of Oriental legislation would at once dis- 
credit the Bill in the sight of the House 
of Commons. It is a pity that this pre- 
judice should exist: astill greater pity that 
it should blunt the faculty of discrimina- 
tion in the minds of men like Mr. BRYCE. 
Happily Mr. PiGGoTT was at hand to pro- 
test against the injustice and to dispel the 
delusion. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se Sar 


[Onr readers must distinctly uuderstand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, ot for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





KARUIZAWA. 


To THe Epiror oF THe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir.—The sixth day of the conference gave us a 
paper on methods of evangelization by De. Thomp 
son, in substance as follows :— 

No one uniform method is to be insisted on. As 
in the early church, so now, each one is to use his 
own special gifts, and mission work shows a great 
variety of methods. Christ himself adopted a 
variety of methods, as he taught in the open air, in 
synagogues, in private houses, in the temple, and 
to individuals wherever they happened to be. The 
disciples, especially Paul, show like variety. There 
was much field preaching during the Reformation 
and during the great revivals of more modern 
times. Variety is inevitable, due to circumstances 
of custom, character, climate, civilization ; street 
preaching is common in India, and China. Pro- 
cessions with music are often formed in India, 
akin to Salvation Army methods. 

In Japan variety also is needed; medical missions 
were very useful inthe past. Bible translation, 
colporteurage, education, charitable effurts, are ex: 
amples of this good work 

Work done in and through organized churches. 
This work is often stationary and even retrograde, 
and there is much room for improvement, and yet 
organized churches may have to do the major 
part in evangelization. There is need for sound 
work in schools so as to give to the church pood 
pastors, preachers, leaders, and officers. ‘Thus 
educational work receives a great emphasis, 

Lecture meetings have been successful but are 
attended with growing difficulty, Addresses often 
become political, philosophical, scientific, and have 
no vital relation to Christianity. 

The passport system makes it difficult to im- 
prove on present methods, Evangelistic tours 
through the coountry, preaching in halls, theatres, 
&c., often lead to disorderly conduct, especially 
when soshi attend. A inissionary may sometimes 
do well to keep silent and plead where possible 
legal restrictions on public meetings. ‘The speaker 
mentioned an incident of a drunken lawyer coming 
unsolicited to his assistance. Missionaries ought to 
be thankful for protection hitherto accorded against 
dangers from crowds but should avoid all such 
occasions, as they give rise o international com- 
plications and criticism of missionary methods, as 
illustrated often in China. ‘If persecuted in one 
city, flee to another.” 

The speaker advised preaching places in Tokyo 
selected so as to take advantage of the ennicht. A 
suitable preaching place should face the street and 
have an open space for standing room between it 
and the street. ‘Thus many classes may be reach- 
ed. This method is sometimes criticised as not suffi- 
ciently dignified, but it is not incongruous with 
the customs of the people otherwise. The restraints 
often imposed by superiors against attending 
gular religious services, would on these ennichi 
evenings present no difficulty. Tract distribution 
might be united. Reference was made to a pam. 
phlet compiled by Mr. Curtis from answers to 
questions sent out by him to various pastors and 
missionaries on methods of evangelizing. Miss 
Graham spoke at length on methods pursued 
China :—Christians formed into bands would go 
out under leaders on set days week after week into 
surrounding towns. Large audiences had thus been 
gathered, and preached to, ‘Tracts and books were 
distributed and on their return these bands would 
give a report to their church. The discussion 
took up subjects like suitable rooms for preaching 
places, rowdyisin, tract distribution, attendance 
of missionaries on Japanese services, spruyj 
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Matsuri days, which were to be from 1 to 3 pum. 
rather than in the evenings when disturbances 
from drunkenness would be lively to occur. 

The meeting in the evening was led by Mr. 
Pierson, who spoke on the seven principal moun- 
tain experiences of Christ's life_as illustrative of as 
many important stages in the Chiristian’s life. 

August 31st, 1892. 

‘The last day of this conference was opened by 
Rev. E.Cruminy who spoke on The Holy Spirit 
in Character Building,” 

‘There are times when the words of man fail to 
introduce us into God’s presence. God himself 
must appear in such supreme moments. The last 
step is that of simple trust in God’s promise to 
make his presence felt. So there seems to reign 
at this moment a state of expectancy of a special 
manifestation of God. 

The phrase character building is nota scriptural 
one. A plant is to be well rooted and nourished, 
but not built up by external additions. Hence we 
ought to use the phrase character growing, 

According to his character, a Christian is st 
or weak for work. Asan example witness the saint, 
ed Morrison of Chelsea, so remarkably successful 
in impressing religious truths and experiences, 

How does the Holy spirit assist in growth of 
character? 

Power is one manifestation of his presence. This 
was Christ's special promise to the apostles, and 
naturally so, judging from their needs and their 
deep sense of weakness. We, though weak now 
and helpless in ourselves, have such a herit- 
age of power in the Holy Spirit and his many 





manifestations in the church's past and present. | & 


Another manifestation is what is called entire 
sanctification. This must not contradict pro- 
gress in sanctification here and hereafter. Paul's 
prayer is that we might be sanctified wholly, 
and that now. This rather lays the foundation 
for more rapid and real growth in grace, and 
means that our nature, as at present constituted, is 
entirely sanctified. Another term is perfect love, 
see 1 Cor. 13. This love, as described by Paul, 
cannot be improved and yet is capable of in. 
definite expansion. 

Christian perfection is another term. 
plies perfect cleausing from all sin, 

There was a new and miraculous manifestation 
of the Holy spirit after Christ’s departure. The 
speaker here gave the usual explanation of why 
miracles are needed to substantiate the advent of 
a new dispensation, rather than later. But when 
once perfect love and the Christian graces reign in 
the heart, no other miracles are needed, as none 
can be greater. Hence prophecy is the greatest 
of the spirit’s gifts (see 1 Cor. 14.) 

Second blessing is still another term. As there 
is a difference between sin #a act and in state, and 
adouble meaning in atonement (see Rom 3, 25, 
and Eph. 5 25-27) so there is a two-fold salvation, 
1, Repent and be converted; 2, Be perfect and 
holy. Do not label as ideal’ promises and come 
mands which are unlabelled, The second bless- 
ing comes no doubt usually at a different time 
from the first, eg. Pentecost. Difference in Peter 
before and after, was not due to a more proper 
conception merely: higher power and manifesta. 
tion ave exemplified. Frequently, no doubt, be- 
cause not believed in and so not accepted, the 
second blessing is not attained until death, 

We do sin against the perfect law of righteous- 
ness, the Adamic law, through weakness of judg- 
ment at least, but we are under the new law of 
faith and love. 

The testimony of the speaker on how after long 
seeking, since 1879, with many alternatives, he 
finally, during the late Methodist Conference at 
Aoyama, believed that he at length graciously 
received this second blessing. Bishop Wm. Tay- 
lor’s words led on to this end. Now unimpeded 
growth is the step, or steps rather, (o be yet taken. 
Internal opposition, sin, is not needed for growth, 
is indeed the greatest impediment. Compare 
Christ’s life, who was without sin, Is this vile 
world a friend to grace, to help me on to God.” 
Enough opposition to stimulate growth is still left 
without sin. 

The closing meeting was let by Rev. M. S, 
Vail, who on the subject * Jesus only,” led the 
nce’ mind to look to Jesus only and ever, if 
we are to be conformed to his likeness. 

Thus ended the first session amid such univer- 
sal satisfaction to all concerned, that it was 
thought best to appoint a committee at once of 
members resident in Tokyo, to prepare for a simi 
lar conference, God willing, next summer. 
committee consists of Mr. Vail, chaiman, Mr, 
Landis, secretary, Dr. Thompson, and Misses 
Goepp and Claggett. 

Yours truly, GAMMa. 

September rst, 1802. 
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YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


To tHE Epiror oF THE “Japan Mari.” 
Sir,—I was down at Yokosuka yesterday and 





saw, at the station there, a notification in Japa- 
hese, saying “that, for the present, on Suvdays, 
there would bea late train for Tokyo.” I did not 


notice what time it was to leave Yokosuka, but, if 
I remember correctly, it was timed to leave Kama- 
kura at 9.26 p.m. As [have not noticed this train 
mentioned in any of the papers, I thought you 
might like to call the attention of the travelling 
public to it. It must prove a boon to many this 
warm weather. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 


Tokyo, September 2nd, 1892. 


E. F, 








LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


OS oe Me 
(FRom our own Corresronpenr.) 





Boston, Mass, August 8th, 

AL this time the astronomical talent is directing 
its vision and its imagination toward the planet 
Mars. A good part of the educated community, 
and no small part of the uneducated are interested 
in the movements of the fiery planet that made us 
such a close visit on the third of this month, when 
at one o'clock in the morning, numbers of people 
were out of bed and gazing’ at the planet. A 
few days later, it was learned on the authority 
of a scientific astronomer that one o'clock on 
August 3 was not the time of nearest approach 
jome remarkable discoveries are expected, or 
else the astronomers have wasted much blarney. 
The theory is set up that certain brightly illumi. 
nated spots on the face of Mars may. show 
that the inhabitants are trying to communicate 
with us—building big bonfires, perhaps, to call at. 
tention, This is gravely discussed in the papers as 
a bare possibility—very bare. The Lick telescope 
will bring the planet’ within eighteen thousand 
miles, This is the opportune time of observation, 
for the planet will not call so near again for many 
years, and if we do not scrape an acquaintance 
with the inhabitams now, we must wait a long ti 
for another chance, unless the big telecsope, bigger 
than anythign yet made, said to be in process 
of construction, may enable us or our vision to 
leap space and bring the planet Mars into our 
front-yards, We can then find out all about i 

But things a little nearer claim out attention in 
this temperature heated to one hundred degrees of 
Fabrenhei the shade. There was never in the 
history of the large cities so much sickness and so 
many deaths, especially among children. Shore 
and mountain places are crowded, and the down 
shore or the up country landlord is in good spirits. 
He gives his price and visitors may accept or 
not: itis of no consequence to the lord of all he 
surveys. 

A terrible tragedy has been enacted inFall River, 
this state, and all New England, if not agood part 
of the country, is interested and eager for details, 
Last week, Andrew Borden and wife, each 
about sixty years of age, wealthy, retired, respected, 
were murdered in their house in a public and much 
travelled street, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
each stuck down and given twelve blows on the 
head with some instrument supposed to be an axe. 
No murderer has yet been found—no one was seen 
enter to the house or to leave it. A servant gitl 
was in the house at the time and a daughter was in 
the barn near, Borden was observed to enter his 
house, and fifteen minutes later, his murder was au. 
trounced by the daughter who discovered it on her 
eturn to the house, It is such an awful and my- 
sterious deed that the interest is wide. It might 
be supposed that the murderer striking his vicirms 
each twelve blows, every blow cleaving the skulland 
every blow sufficient to cause death, would have 
been spattered and covered with blood, but if he 
was, he disappeared red-handed leaving no trace, 
not a drop of blood. The instrument with which the 
deed was committed has not been found, Fall River 
is in a fever of excitement. IL is not reassuring to 
think that a man may enter a house in broad day- 
ight, commit two murders and escape. Nothing $0 
terrible and mysterious has disturbed the commun- 
ity for years. The Boston papers print columns 
about it and the public reads with increasing 
interest. 

The new cruiser, No. 12, 
just been launched at 





























named Columbia, has 
Cramp’s ship-yard in Phila- 
When completed the Columbia will be 
the most formidable engine of war in the posses- 
sion of the United States. She is 4oo feet long ; 
58 feet beam ; displacement, 7,300 tons; speed, 21 
knots; horse power, 20,500. The main’ battery 
consists of four six-inch breech loading rifles, eight 
four-inch breech loading rifles, and eighteen ina 
chine guns and six torpedoe tubes. The Columbia 
is pivpellad bylthree screws, one placed amidships 
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as in ordinary vessels, and two little farther for- 
ward, The vital parts of the ship are protected by 
four inch steel plates. The chief points of excei- 
lence of the Columbia are her speed and endurance. 
There are few coaling places for men-of-war, and 
in time of war a still less number. The Columbia 
can take on board coal enough to send her around 
the world if she is not more than 109 days in mak- 
ing the trip. We shall soon have a navy to com- 
pete with any nation in the world, if we have it 
not already. 

‘The strike and the riot ot Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Carnagie mills, referred to in the last 
letter, have been kept down, but affairs in that 
placeare in a “touchy” condition, Non-union 
men have been employed to take the place of the 
strikers, and they have been allowed to go to work, 
but this may be due to the fact that the militia are 
still in the field. Some of the strikers declare that 
as soon as the militia are withdrawn, they will blow 
up the Carnegie works. ‘This shows the temper of 
a section of the strikers; but it is no indication of 
their courage, for they age abject cowards. It 
exhibits the anarchist, and assassin element, the 
element that controls the “foreign part of the 
strikers.” Mr. Frick who was stabbed and shot 
several times by a crank and Russian anar- 
chist, as reported in my last letter, has recovered 
sufficiently to attend to business. Several arrests 
have been made as the result of the killing that 
ensued on the arrival of the Pinkerton detec- 
tives. Strikers are under arrest charged with 
murder, and now Frick is threatened with 
arrest as responsible, primarily, for the riot 
and the murders. The soldier who cheered 
when he heard of the assault on Frick, was strung 
up by the thumbe and then deummed out of camp. 
He has caused the arrest of several officers of the 
regiment responsible for his ill treatment, and will 
prosecute in the courts. Matters are not settled 
at Homestead and the outcome, when the troops 
depart, is uncertain. At Duquesne, Pa., non- 
union men were assaulted as they were going to 
work and a detachment of troops was sent to pre- 
serve order. 

In New York, the ‘ building ” strike is still in 
progress, and very little work is going on new 
buildings. This strike includes all workmen in 
iron, wood, or stone, or anything that goes into the 
construction of a building. Hundreds of cars and 
boats remain unloaded and will so remain till there 
is a compromise, or the strikers yield. 

In my last letter, reference was made to possible 
complications with Canada in regard to the canal 
tolls and the use of waterways. The Canadian 
government apprehended trouble and took action to 
prevent it. For by a new order in council the Wel- 
land Canal is open to the United States to be used 
on the same terms as Canada uses it, and that 
little war cloud is no longer in the horizon. 

The Cunard Steamship Company provided the 
following for the consumption of passengers while 
in transit in their steamers during one year : Fresh 
meat, 2,919,754 pounds ; ham, 53 tons; bacon, 20 
tons; poultry, 32,705; eggs, 831,693 dozeu; tea, 
21,000 pounds; coffee, 71,770 pounds; sugar, 
298,100 pounds; mustard, one and a half tons; 
pickles, 7,216 bottles; sardines, 8,000 tins; salt 
fish, 30 tons; jam, 4,192 four pound jars; marma- 
lade, 15 tons; raisins, 222 tons; peas, 18 tons; 
barley, 15 tons; rice, 17 tons; oatmeal, 34 tons ; 
flour, 490 tons; biscuit, 23 tons; bread, 196,000 
pounds ; cheese, 15 tons; potatoes, 930 tons. 

This is a free country, but the press is crying 
out against the too free speech of the anarchist 
loafer. A lot of these fellows met in New York 
after the man Bergman had made a murderous as- 
sault on Frick at Homestead and “ talked.” They 
spoke of Bergman as a “hero.” The people de- 
mand that these enemies of peace and decency be 
first washed (that would be severe punishment for 
some of them) if there be soap enough to go around, 
and then be put to work in some of our institutions, 
Washing and a little hard work would soon rid the 
country of the foreign anarchist vagabonds. 

The Treasury Department will soon issue five 
million half dollar pieces, souvenirs of the World's 
Fair, as authorized by Congress. The same bill 
also provides for the issue of fifty thousand bronze 
medals with appropriate emblems at a cost of 
$60,000, and fifty thousand vellum impressions for 
diplomas. 

The World’s Fair machinery will be started by 
the only living descendent of Christopher Colum- 
bus. He isin Spain, too old or feeble to travel to 
this country, but by cable connection he will 
merely press a button in Palos, Spain, and the 

great motor at the World’s Fair will be set in 
motion. On August 3 there was a celebration in 
Palos in memory of Columbus who on that day set 
sail for America four hundred years ago. The 
State official of Spain and our Secretary of State ex- 


changed congratulatory telegrams on the occasion, 
Congress, the fifty-second ria ee} 

















Congress appropriated money to the amount of 
five hundred aud seven million dollars in round 
numbers. The appropriation for the World’s 
Fair of five million dollars was cut down to two 
and a half millions. One of the closing acts of the 
House was the passage of a resolution inviting the 
King and Queen of Spain to be present at the 
opening of the World’s Fair, and the some invita- 
tion was extended to the descendants of Christo- 
pher Columbus. 














JAPAN AND HER CONSTITUTION. 
pon ie 
By F. P Piccort, 
(Late Legal Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet.) 


I walked recently through the spacious halls of 
the king of auctioneers in London, and I saw upon 
the walls, waiting the fall of the hammer, a canvas 
on which was depicted the counterfeit presentment 
of a Japanese lady. A more gruesome counterfeit 
I never yet beheld. Her garments, and the 
colour of them : her features and the lines of them : 
her figure and the pose and draping of it, all were 
caricatured. Yet the picture was the work of 
somebody they call a Master,” and had helped 
to pass current in bygone days the fiction that 
Mr. Whistler knew something about Japanese art. 

I read recently through the spacious columns 
of the king of newspapers in London, and I 
saw in a speech delivered at Huddersfield, to 
influence the fall of the beams in election vases, 
the counterfeit presentment of the Japanese Con- 
stitution, The words were not a less gruesome 
counterfeit of the spirit and the letter of that 
Constitution than the ‘ Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine ” was of the ladies of Japan, of the art 
of Japan, and be it added also, of the art of 
Europe. ‘The letter of that Charter and the mean- 
ing of it: the spirit of that Charter and the in- 
fluence of it: the law laid down by both, and the 
Emperor’s expressed intention to observe them, 
and his actual obedience to them, all were cacica- 
tured, in supercilious fashion. Vet the speech at 
Huddersfield was the speech of somebody we call 
a“ Statesman,” and will help to pass current, in 
the belief that he knew what he was talking about, 
the absurd parody of the Constitution which he 
uttered. 

Mr. Morley was criticising the provisions of the 
Irish Local Government Bill; he was scoffing at 
the “safeguards” which the Bill contained, con- 
tending that they made the proposals a sham and 
no reality. To emphasize his meaning, to give 
an example of legislation which appeared real 
and yet was unreal, he had recourse to the 
new Constitution of Japan. He said—though 
it is fair to add that he did not speak as of 
his own knowledge, but quoted a dictum of Mr. 
Bryce—that this Bill reminded him of the provi- 
sions of that Constitution, “ wherein, as Mr. Bryce 
tells us, “ among many very excellent provisions 
for the exercise of the franchise, is a “ little article” 
which enables the Mikado, in cases of urgency, he 
himself being the judge of urgency, to enact his 
own laws, and vote his own supplies.” Was any- 
thing more needed to show how unreal, what a 
sham, this Constitution was? Bah! let him pass 
quickly from this atmosphere of sham to the at- 
mosphere of reality contained in his Huddersfield 
audience. 

This present article, or rather, with the Editor’s 
permission I should say, this series of articles, is 
hot specially devoted to the refutation of Mr. 
Morley’s and Mr. Bryce’s pleasantries about 
Japan ; but rather to a critical examination of the 
constitutional work which, after many years’s pre+ 
paration, was begun on the eleventh of February, 
1889, with the promulgation of the Constitution, 
and which, with many developments, some natural 
and to be expected, some very unexpected, is 
going on at a very rapid rate in that far-distant 
Empire. Mr. Morley’s utterance—I will not do 
him the injustice to call it a critical utterance— 
may however serve as a convenient peg whereon 
to hang certain remarks of a general nature which 
apply not only to the article in question, but to the 
whole Constitution, 

I gather that the sinister, or from the sarcastic 
point of view, the dexterous, ‘little article ” which 
destroys the value of the Imperial gift to the 
people of Japan, which takes back with one hand 
what has been given with the other, is the eighth, 
It is not hidden away in the remote recesses of 
seventy-eight articles, but stands out quite clearly 
and as near the beginning of the first chapter as 
it could be placed. It runs thus in the English 
translation :—The “Emperor, in consequence of 
an urgent necessity to maintain public safety, or 
to avert public calamities, issues, when the Im- 
perial Diet is not sitting, Imperial ordinances 




















in the place of law.” Paraphrased, the principle 


g om Emperor, while he bas given to the 








people a full constitutional voice in the legislation 
of their country, reserves to himself the power of 
issuing ordinances to deal with cases of great ur- 
gency which may arise when the Diet is not sitting. 
Ttis not stated in so many words, but I am quite 
willing to admit, that the Emperor himself may 
determine whether the urgency exists, and what 
amounts to urgency. The principle which is laid 
down in the eighth article with regard to general 
legislation, is, in the seventieth article, applied 
specially to financial affairs. This article runs 
thus :—* When the Imperial Diet cannot be con- 
voked, owing to the external or internal condition of 
the country, in case of urgent need for the mainten- 
ance of public safety, the Government may take 
all necessary financial measures, by means of an 
Imperial ordinance.” I am willing to admit, as 
before, that the question of “urgency” must be 
determined by the Emperor and his Government; 
and also, in this case, the question whether “the 
external or internal condition of the country ” 
[one of those awkwardly literal translations of the 
original which unfortunately abound in the Eng- 
lish version of the Constitution] is such that “the 
Imperial Diet cannot be convoked.”’ Both to the 
eighth and the seventieth Articles, however, an 
identical and important proviso is attached. In 
the case of general laws— Such Imperial ordi- 
nances are to be laid before the Imperial Diet 
its next Session, and when the Diet does not ap- 
prove the said ordinances, the Government shall 
declare them to be invalid for the future” : and in 
the case of the special financial legislation—* the 
matter shall be submitted to the Imperial Diet at 
at its next Session, and its approbation shall be 
obtained thereto.” ‘Ihe seventy-first article is also 
important in this connection, though it has a wider 
application ; it runs thus: | When the Imperial 
Diet has not voted on the Budget, or when the 
Budget has not been brought into factual existence, 
the Government shall carry out the Budget of the 
preceding year.” Herethen is the actual verbal 
check to the Imperial abuse of the power which is 
retained in the Crown ; the balance-weight in the 
hands of the people to prevent any kicking of the 
beam bytoo great a license in the exercise of the 
Imperial will and pleasure. 

ass over the fact that hasty and hap-hazard 
criticism has ignored the existence of these verbal 
checks. I will in fact refer its author, ‘and its 
recapitulator, to the extraordinary powers which 
the Government possesses in the matter of proro- 
guing either House of Parliament: ‘The Go- 
vernment may at any time order the prorogation of 
either House for a period of not more than fifteen 
days. When either House again meets after the 
termination of the prorogation, the debates of the 
last meeting shall be continued "(Article xxxiii, 
of the Law of the Houses”]. I will go further 
and admit that the Government by successive 
uses of this power, might keep the meeting of the 
Diet in continued suspense, so that it should never 
have a chance of expressing an opinion adverse 
to the Emperor’s “ urgency ordinances”: that the 
power contained in this Article might, on the face 
of it, be said to destroy the value of the verbal 
checks which the Constitution contains. But I say 
that in dealing with a great national charter, this 
is not the true critical spirit which a philosopher 
on Constitutions like Mr, Morley, or an analyser 
of Constitutions like Mr. Bryce, ought to adopt. 
Words are as bad almost as figures: they may be 
made to prove anything. But a Constitution, 
though a fundamental law, is in one sense not a 
law. As against the Imperial grantor it is to be 
construed rigorously, to the dotting of the ‘i's,” 
and the crossing of the ‘t’s*—the rights of the 
the People, being in question: but in favour of 
the Imperial grantor, the words in which these 
rights have been granted must be allowed to ex- 
pand under the influence otf custom; custom 
itself being the creature of convenience, expedi 
ency, policy, and wisdom; and the words can- 
not be nor ever are, except in extreme cases, push- 
ed to their extreme significance. The vox popult 
is in one sense, and in one sense only, divine. It 
holds, in its clamour, the ultimate sanction of the 
law of interpretation of all great charters—rebellion 
—and in such sense becomes the voice of the very 
devil. 

These glib commentators of their People’s rights, 
of other Sovereigns’ charters, do they realize what 
the writing of a Constitution means, the struggle 
between language and intention which is always 
going on? ‘Turn for a moment to the well-worn 
topic of our own Constitution, the veto of the 
Crown: The hardiest democratic expositor would 
not go further than saying that its disuse for so 
many years warrants the statement that it is 
“ practically extinct.” But in settling a Constitu- 
tion on the English model, would any statesman 
omit that cardinal doctrine from his draft? Would 
he not write down in so many words that the 
povier CE@atd TATE matters of legislation is, and 
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remains i 1 5 trusting—and he would | necessity to add “for the first parliamentary debate | dealt with solely by a‘ Court of Administrative 
cease to be statesman if he could not trust—to the] in the East.” And so, in the sccent dissolution of | Litigation.” 





wisdom of Sovereign and of people, and chiefest of 
all, of the advisers of both who stand between, to 
build up an interpretation of the words ; to create, 
out of mutual forbearances, a custom which shall 
wield a stronger power than any mere words can do. 

Is not this precisely what we ourselves have done 
in granting what is practically legislative autonomy 
to the greater Colonies of our own Empire, and 
yet in making it subject to the veto of the Crown ? 
Or, to take another instance of more modern ap- 
plication, the legislative functions of the Upper 
House. The Party of Progress is busy building, 
it can hardly be called a custom, but an interpre- 
tation of the power which the Constitution of Eng- 
land assigns to the House of Lords. It is not at 
Present too clear how this interpretation is to be 
worded, but judging from the noise which any 
throwing out of Bills by the Lords creates, it will 
go to great lengths: but not the noisiest of the 
shouters, nor the hardiest of the “ neopoliticians, 
were he set down to write an exposition of the 
British Constitution, but would on this subject 
resort only to an interpretative ‘ gloss”; he 
would explain how the legislative power exists, 
* but is,” or or “ ought to be,” “ rarely exercised ” 
adversely to the Commons: and he would support 
his statement by references to well: known examples 
of mutual forbearances of Lords and Commons 
which the solemn functions of * conferences” had 
fostered. 

It was inevitable therefore that, in drafting a 
Constitution for Japan, this great difficulty of 
language should present itself: the diffiulty of ex- 
pressing accurately, aud above all, concisely, in 
words, what words and custom combined had in 
other countries already effected. 


Let me say this now distinctly: Whatever 
blemishes the Japanese Constitution may possess 
in its details, however imperfect it may be, admitt 
ing that there are both blemishes and imperfec- 
tions, there was a wish to incorporate, so far as 
could be done, the fundamental principles which 
prevail in our own fair land of freedom. But those 
who had to frame the words were compelled to 
trust, and those who advised them, quorum pars 
parvula fui, bade them so to trust, to a certain 
aftergrowth of custom, the lichen on the trunk which 
is incorporate with the tree we look upon, to good- 
will on both sides which in cases of friction would 
promote mutual forbearances, which should make 
the Constitution what it was intended it should be. 

And so first to repel the particular charge before 
establishing the general principle. The statement 
that the words bear the meaning so contemptuously 
assigned to them is not warranted: for, as I have 
shown, they have certain important provisos. And 
the suggestion that the Emperor, or the Go- 
vernment on bis behalf, deliberately inserted a 
“Tittle article” which—apparently harmless until 
some acute English observer discovered its true 
import and exposed it—was intended to nullify the 
effect of the grant of representative government, 
absurd, It is a deliberate insult to the Emperor, 
not so much as a ruler of men, but as a sane 
human being, endowed with a certain instinct of 
government, and surrounded by men of wisdom, 
of learning, and of experience in the craft of State. 

If it had been the Constitution of any other 
country but Japan, this feebly facile ciiticism would 
never have been uttered. But for Japan, the 
pretty plaything of the globe-trotter from which no 
serious thing can come, for Japan the Oriental 
which can never change the crookedness of her 
mind, it was quite good enough. In most com 
monplace language, “itis too bad.” Burrs stick. 
Years hence, if anybody is kind enough to bestow 
a passing thought on Japan and the Constitution, 
this particular burr of Mr, Bryce will be remem. 
bered and repeated, and will pass as sober and 
thoughtful criticism. Curiously enough, however, 
the principle of the “litile article” was based on 
English precedents (see note A). 

My general proposition then is this: 
written Constitution must be construed in the 
same way as an unwritten Constitution, that is to 
say, by the light of customary interpretation which 
grows up around it: and that there is no reason 
to suppose that this necessary growth of cus. 
tomary interpretation will be in any way checked 
in Japan by undue interference of the Imperial 
will, The constitutional spirit of all parties was 
shown ina remarkable manner in the very first 
debate in the Lower House. One of the members 
had been arrested on a charge of fraud: a ques- 
tion of privilege thereupon arose, and one of some 
nicety :—Should the question be raised before the 
House proceeded to elect its President? The 
debates were of a distinctly high order and com- 
pared very favourably with debates on_ similar 
subjects at Westminster, There were displayed 
both constitutional knowledge and, al acumen 
which were remarkable, without ere b ay 
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the Diet, which the hostile critics of the Gover 
ment have called a high-handed proceeding. 
The Opposition had shown a hostility to the 
Government of a somewhat violent obstruc- 
tionist type, mot to one measure but to se- 
veral. The Cabinet had the power, the hostile 
critics’ case depends on this, to dissolve the Diet 
at the first signs of such opposition: but it 
was not until it had been borne with patiently for 
a long time that the moment arrived for striking 
foes. One of the measures which had been thrown 
out was the Government proposal to establish a 
large relief fund for the sufferers from the terrible 
Gifu Earthquake last year. After the dissolution 
the Government treated this matter as one of ur- 
gency and immediately voted the sums necessary 
for relief on a large scale? The bearing of this 
example on my general proposition is this: There 
was no high-handed dealing with the Diet, but in 
a constitutional spirita dissolution was determined 
on to avoid a deadlock, and to enable the Mini- 
sters to appeal to the country. 

It is time now to give a brief summary of the 
Constitution, 

The first chapter deals with the prerogatives of 
the Emperor. As to those, one thing only calls for 
special remark: first the use of the term “ Ordi- 
nance”? as distinguished from “Law.” The Or- 
dinances are those enactments which proceed 
directly from the Sovereign. The Laws proceed 
from the Sovereign and the Diet. The Ordinances 
in case of urgency I have already dealt with. 
Article IX. reproducesthe English principle that the 
Sovereign may, by proclamation, reinforce the 
law, may give vitality to a law by calling special 
attention to it. But in the case of all the Imperial 
Ordinances they may not in any way alter any of 
theexisting laws, The doctrine that the Sovereign 





has no inherent power of legislation could not be 
expressed in any stronger way. 
The second is the important chapter: it deals 





with the rights and duties of subjects. 
lowing are among its chief provisions 

All Japanese subjects are equally eligible for all 
public offices, whether civil or military. 

‘They ave to have complete liberty in the choice of 
their abode. They areio be arrested, detained, tried, 
punished only according to law. “They are to be 
tied only by the Judges appointed by law. The 
house of the Japanese is henceforth to be his castle. 
The secrecy of letters is not to be violated. The 
right of property shall be respected. Freedom of 
religious belief shall be enjoyed, and also liberty of 
speech, writing, publication, public meeting, and 
association, The right of presenting petitions is 
conferred. All these things are taken out of the 
sphere of interference of an autocratic Sovereig 
and are put within the spheve of the law: that is, 
these liberties and rights can only be interfered 
with by the joint act of the people, throngh their 
representatives in the Diet, and the Sovereign. 
The Imperial Diet is constituted by Chapter III 
in the Upper House the principle of election is 
partially introduced. By the law of the House of 
Peers, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons are elected 
by their respective orders: and a certain number 
of Commoners, one for each City and one for eacl. 
Prefecture, are to be elected by and from among 
the highest tax-payers. ‘The Emperor also posses- 
ses the power of nominating members of the Upper 
House for meritorious services, ov for erudition, 

The share which the Diet has in the legislation 
is again stated: Every law requires its consent. 
‘The Diet is to be invoked every year, a session 
lasting three months: but this may be prolonged 
in case of necessity by Imperial order: and extra- 
ordinary sessions may be convoked by the same 
means. In the House of Representatives no debate 
can be opened, or vote taken, unless one-third of 
the members are present. The deliberations of 
both Houses are to be public, but the Government 
may demand, or the House may resolve to hold, 
secret sittings. Petitions may be presented to 
both Houses by subjects, Freedom of debates is 
ensured to members: but this does not cover the 
printing and the publishing of speeches delivered 
in the House, which are left subject to the general 
law. Freedom from arrest is also ensured, except 
in certain heinous crimes, unless either House 
assents to the arrest of one of its members. 


The Ministry is distinct from the Diet, but mem- 
bers of the Government, or Delegates from the 
Government may sit and speak in either House. 

Chapter V. deals with the Courts of Law and 
the Judges. Law is to be administered in the 
name of (he Emperor, by judges appointed by law. 
The judges are not removable except by sentence 
of a Court of Discipline. Trials are to be cor 
ducted in public, except where such publicity may 
be prejudicial to peace and order, or to the main- 
tgnance of public morality. Infringements of rights; 

ie illegal actions of the executive are tobe 
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Chapter IV. deals with the Privy Council and 
the responsibility of ministers: and Chapter VI. 
with Finances ; but these may be conveniently left 
lo the next article. 

(ro nx consiwro,.) 


Nore A.— The eighth and seventieth articles which have been 
scoffed at were in reality based on certain statements made by 
writers of some authority 4s to what could in fact occur in Eng- 
land. The following two quotations are taken from Todd's 
“Parliamentery Government of England": 
“Legislation of this kind [Acts of Indemnity] is a parlia- 
mentary acknowledgment of the principle that, in times of danger 
or emergency, the Crown, acting under the advice of respousible 
ministers, may properly anticipate the future action of Parliament, 
by.a temporary suspension of certain classes of statutes, Ab: 
stractedly the Crown has no right fo. isuue any such orders or 
proclamations: but in the words of Sir Robert Peel, ‘Govern- 
ments have assumed, and will assume, in extreme cases, uncon 
















stitutional power, and will trust to the good sense of the people, 
convinced the proclamation, and to 
And agai 








Audit), cases must constantly arise in so complicated 
of government as ours, where it becomes the duty of the execu- 
tive authorities, in. the exercise of their discretionary powers, 
boldly to set aside the requwements of the Legislature, trusting 
to the good sense of Parliament, when all the facts, of ‘the case 
shall have been explained, to acquit them of all blame; and it 
would be, not a public advantage, but a public calamity, if the 
Government were to be deprived of the means of so exercising 
their discretionary authority.’ 

‘We have probably “seen the last” of the exercise of these 
discretionary powers: we have seen the last of so many things 
lately: England is going so fast.” But there was at least 
warrant for Japan desiring to establish the constitutional ex- 
istence of a power which had not been entirely unknown in 
England. 




















THE BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORT FoR HYOGO AnD OSAKA 
FOR 1891. 
gee 
Consul Enstte to the Marquis of SatisBuRY. 

Hyogo, Aptil 8, 1892. 

My Loap,—I have the honour to furnish your 
Lordship with my Report on the Foreign Trade of 
this Consular District for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1891, accompanied by the customary Re- 
turns based on Statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Customs, and by a Return of the number of 
registered British and other foreign residents and 
of firms. 

Thave, &e. (Signed) J. J. Esti. 
Rerort on THE Trape op HyoGo ror THE 
Year 1891. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The trade of the past year compares with that of 

1890 as follows :— 











Value. 
18n Bye. 

Imports 4,904,201 «2.02. 557494503 
Exports. + 310575781 ....4. 2,902,5 

Total... 8,621,982 «1+... 8,652,003 





Decrease in imports ., 
Tucrease in exports... 





Net decrease in 1891 30,081 

The unsatisfactory nature of business generally 
during the past year is, with the exception of silk, 
exported in particularly large quantities from Yoko- 
hama, due to causes similar to those which affect- 
ed the trade of 1890, namely, fluctuations in 
exchange, the high price of rice, tightness of the 
Japanese money markets, &c. 

Notwithstanding temporary disadvantages the 
foreign trade of this district has during the past 10 
years made considerable progress, greater, in fact, 
than that of Yokohama, as shown by the following 
return, which, owing to the impossibility of fixing 
a fair average exchange rate, is given in Mexican 
dollars or Japanese yen, the currency of this Empire. 

Value. 





1981. 1 
Dollars. pall 


+14:3771332++-52,600,027 
++:42,626,690 ,.78,523,709 
INCREASE DURING THE LAST 10 Years, 
Dollars. 
Hyogo and Osaka....ssessee. 38,222,605 
Yokohama 3 ss 35,807,019 
The silk, silkworm egg, and cocoon trade is, 
owing to the power of the Japanese middleman, as 
explained in a former report, almost exclusively 
confined to Yokohama, 
Table showing Value of Silk, &c., Exported during 
the under-mentioned Years. 





Hyogo and Osaka 
Yokohama ..... 

















Value. 
1881, 189r. 
Yokohama sesves 12,978,161 sseee 314740,826 
Hyogo and Osaka. 31922 sevsee 435,058 





The increase in the volume of general business 
is, therefore, greatly in favour of Hyogo and Osaka. 

In this connection it is well to state that the two 
bperis-a Hyex and Osaka must, for the purposes 
‘of foreign 


trade statistics, be taken as one district, 
ITY OF ILLINGIS"A 
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all the business at Osaka being done by foreigners 
residing exclusively at Kobe (Hyogo). 

‘The remarks regarding the frequent absence of 
commercial morality, made in last year’s report in 
the interest of trade generally, were carefully word- 
ed, reston their own merils, and are not confined to 
Kobe and Osaka only. ‘They have attracted con- 
siderable attention, are endorsed by the Chambers 
of Commerce, and will, it is hoped, prove bene- 
ficial to honest Japanese and foreign merchants, 
whose duty and interest it is rigorously to 
ostracise the native or alien rogues, who break 
contracts, imitate trademarks and chops (notably 
one favourably known for many years in the 
Japanese market), flourish on “ moral assets,” or 
otherwise earn for themselves unenviable reputa- 
tions, 








IpoRTs. 

Exceptional depression marked the opening of 
the year, and though now and again there were 
periods of slight improvement and activity, general 
disappointment is characteristic of the entire 12 
months. 

After a period of feeble inquiry, both in English 
and Bombay yarn, the market became fairly active, 
considerable attention being paid to Indian, and 
although operations seemed restricted to actual 
requirements, the sales compared favourably with 
the similar period in 1890. During June the mar- 
ket was greatly disturbed by fluctuations in ex- 
change, but a small business was done at weaker 
quotations for English, with a slight improvement 
in Bombays; this state of things continued more 
or less during the remaining months of the year. 

Business shows up very badly compared with 
1890, there being a falling-off of upwards of 








9,000,000 Ibs., estimated at 400,000. ; this is due to 

increasing activity in the Japanese cotion spinning 

mills, some of which, however, suffered rather 

severely during the earthquake of October last. 

Table showing Sales of Yarn during the under- 
mentioned Years. 






Year. tity. 
ci Baglin tocian, 
ales. Bales. 
1886 + 23,003 
1887 = ses 39,697 
1888 = 50,300 
1889 = + 50,416 
1890 = + 30,434 
1891... as » 15,780 





Reliable statistics not obtainable. 

Business in cotton, raw and unginned, has in- 
creased very largely during the last 6 years, owing 
to the numerous spinning associations which have 
sprung up in this neighbourhood, 

Imports of cotton during the last 6 years were— 





Lbs. 
1886 .. i 4,691,621 
1887 + 10,684,002 
1888 + 245434,453 
1889 + 71,985,039 
1890 + 55,780,886 
1891 . sseesere 21,758,050 


The accompanying return, showing the increase 
in the number of cotton spinning mills in Japan, 
will be of some interest. 

‘At the opening of the year some little business 
was done, the demand being, however, chiefly 
confined to one or two qualities, while fancies were 
extremely duil, later on T-cloths were asked for 
at low prices, velvet showing a slight improvement, 
and there also being some inquiry for Italians, 
printed goods, and white shirtings. “On the whole, 
this line of business has been insignificant as com- 
pared with former years, the only article showing 
a slight increase being Turkey-reds. 

After much general dullness in woollen goods 
there was a considerable trade at low prices in 
lialians, as also a small demand for mousselines. 
As the season advanced a fair amount of mixtures 
changed hands, flannels also showing better results 
than were at first expected. 

‘The total trade in these articles during the past 
year shows, however, a decrease of 130,000]. 

‘The business of this port must be recorded as 

generally unsatisfactory, importers having had to 
contend with a weak and declining home market, 
as well as with the heavy falls in sterling exchange, 
which often seriously enhanced the cost of goods 
after sales were made, thus converting an expected 
profit into an actual loss. E 
The volume and value of bar and rod iron im- 
ported shows an improvement over previous years, 
and there is no reason why this increase should not 
continue, the Japanese trade requiring annually 
large quanties of manulactured iron, which can 
apparently be best supplied by the North of Eng- 
land rolling mills. re 
Pig-iron would seem to have fallen-off in im- 
portance, but the fact that some cargoes were 
Gverdue at the end of the year will explain this 
difference in the statistics as compared with 1890. 
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dlesborough, and Redcar No. 3 is the standard 
brand. 

Wire nails show a small increase in the quantity 
imported as compared with last year; but the only 
feature of interest in the trade in this article is the 
fact that prices advanced about 10 per cent. in 
November, owing to the exceptional demand 
caused by the great earthquak: 

Sheet zinc, chiefly used in lining the boxes in 
which matches are packed for export, does not 
occupy so important a place as it did last year, but 
as the manufacture of matches is steadily in- 
creasing, this article will, no doubt, continue to be 
required in large quantities. 

‘The importation of metals, which has heretofore 
been in the hands of foreigners, has, it is to be re- 
marked, been lately attempted by Japanese firms ; 
but from what can be learned of the results of such 
ventures it seems quite evident that they are far 
from satisfactory. 

Metals generally show a decrease in value of 
150,0001, 

The dulness in kerosene oil in the last two 
months of 1890 was, at the opening of this 
year, lessened by some excitement caused among 
importers and those generally interested in this 
branch of foreign trade, by a movement to compel 
the removal of heavy stocks from the warehouses 
at Onohama, considered and recognised, since 
the time when kerosene first became an article of 
import and consumption among Japanese, as the 
only site adapted for the storage of such inflam- 
mable merchandise; one of the causes which led 
to this movement was, it is believed, the danger 
to the houses, which of late years have been erected 

1 rapidly increasing numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of those warehouses. 

The new scheme, to which the attention of im- 
porters was indirectly called at the close of 1890, 
contemplated the immediate removal of all stocks 
and the future storing of kerosene in warehouses 
erected by a local Japanese company, at a consi- 
derable distance from the centres of business, and 
objectionable in regard to surroundings, landing 
facilities, and insufficiency of storage room. This 
important matter having been promptly brought 
to the notice of the proper authorities, was during 
the course of the year satisfactorily settled. 

During the next few months, the general fea- 
tures of the market were depression and inactivity, 
but towards October some improvement took place, 
and there was a marked increase in the quantity 
taken for distribution. The following return shows 
the movement in oil during the last two year 
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1890,—Stocks on January 1 «336,445 
Arrivals (American) . 1,857,329 
Activals (Russian) . 238,370 

Total «2,115,699, 

1891.—Stocks on January 1 . 653,623 
Artivals (American) .. + 1,450,048 
Arrivals (Russian) » 313,387 

Total . 1,764,335 

1891.—Stocks on December 31 ....-. 740,105 


The temporary decrease in the volume of trade 
is due to cheap and regular communication by sea 
between Yokohama and the important distributing 
centre of Owari. 

Last year’s imports show an increase of 500,000 
cases over that of 1888. 

Soon after the commencement of the new year a 
reaction occurred in a fall in the prices of sugar 
which had marked the close of 1890 ; considerable 
sales were effected at better values, but continued 
fluctuations in prices, and the requirements of deal- 
ersseriously affected business until August, when 
some heavy transactions were put through. Con- 
siderable activity at lower prices marked the close 
of the season. 

The crop having been good, there was less de- 
mand for foreign rice ; hence a falling-off of nearly 
600,001. in this commodity. 

In volume the export trade for 1891 shows an 
increase of upwards of 755.0002. Rice alone being 
in excess by 83,000 tons, representing a sterling 
value of nearly 6800001. The general results of 
transactions do not appear to be up to expectations. 

The year opened with a scarcity of rice, and 
business was further prevented by the higher de- 
mands of dealers, though importations from Sai- 
gon continued on a large scale. ‘The scarcity 
referred to was no doubt, in a great measure, due 
to the fact that the farmers were hoarding up 
their stocks, owing to a dread on their part that 
the exceptionally warm weather experienced to- 
wards the end of 1890 would bring about a failure 
of the wheat and barley crops, this created an 
exceedingly uneasy feeling, and a present disin- 
clination to part with the recently harvested rice. 


yl yin February the grain came in more 
IQ e ‘in 














feeely and a fairly large business was done, but 
prices soon went up, owing doubtless to an active 
demand on a poorly supplied market. This caused 
much embarrassment to some importers, who, on 
the strength of reports about the prospects of a 
remarkably prolific crop had temporarily spoiled 
the foreign market by making contracts at ruinous 
prices. | 

Favourable weather for the growiig wheat crop, 
together with considerable importations of Saigon 
and Rangoon rice, caused aslight decline in quo- 
tations, which resulted in a moderate amount of 
business during the following three months, al- 
though there was some stagnation in May, due to 
the marked difference of opinion between buyers 
and sellers, the former having evidently made up 
their minds that a heavy drop was going to take 
place. 

Abundant rain in July to some extent compen- 
sated for the previous remarkably dry weather, 
still, though the young plants looked their best, 
prices went up all round, and there was no enquiry 
for undressed rice, with very little doing in mill- 
dressed. 

A fair amount changed hands for America and 
Australia in August, and the weather continuing 
very propitious, growers in the principal rice dis 
trict, Kiushiu, began to look forward to an excel- 
lent harvest. ‘These hopes were, however, some- 
what blighted by a disastrous storm in September. 
doing much damage to the growing crop. The 
early one was sufficiently far advanced to with- 
stand the effects of the bad weather, but the later 
rice suffered severely, and the market was for a 
time wildly excited. 

During the remaining portion of the year busi- 
hess was on a very moderate scale, with a constant 
upward tendency in prices, owing in a great mea- 
sure to confirmation of reports about extensive 
damage to the late rice, by far the larger portion 
of the crop. 

Export during the year was divided as follow: 












To Europe, United States and Canada. To the Colonies. 
Tons, rors, roxa, 
72,315 » + 214742 + 10,300 





The accompanying return gives the fluctuations 
in the price of rice, the total cereal crops, and an 
analysis of Japan rice. 

Up to the end of February some 2,500 piculs of 
old tea were sold. 

The new teas were first offered on April 27, and 
found buyers at prices ranging from 1 dol. to 3 dol. 
above what had been paid for early tea during the 
previous year. The crop from the best districts 
began to be offered during the second week in 
May, and by the middle of that month the market 
was fully supplied. 

A very active business amounting to 127,000 
piculs was done up to theend of July, when the 
common teas monopolised the attention of buyers. 
The enormous demand for these teas caused the 
teamen to hurry forward supplies, without paying 
care to the style in which they were brought to 
market, and for some time prices were higher than 
in 1890, whilst fine teas were no dearer. 

The total quantity of tea sold during 1891 was 
162,534 piculs, or about 5,000 piculs more than 
during the previous year, the average price paid 
being 17 dol. per picul, whereas a few years ago 
it was about 20 dol. per picul. 

The quality of the crop generally was not so 
good as in 1890, and the teas also showed careless 
preparation, 

Of late years there has been a falling-off in the 
style of the higher grades from the best districts, 
due in a measure, probably, to the diminished de- 
mand. It is advisable for those interested in the 
business to see that more care is taken in the 
growth and manipulation of these fine teas, in 
order to maintain the reputation they have enjoyed 
for many years in the consuming markets. 

The increasing volume of the tea trade here is 
as follows :— 





1832, 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Piculs, Piculs. Piculs. Piculs. —_Piculs. 
96,790 137,000 144,000 157,154 162,534. 


The year opened with a dull and dragging 
camphor market, constant fluctuations in price, 
and a fair amount of business being the prominent 
features until August, when heavy purchases, prin- 
cipally for America, were made at well maintained 
quotations. 

The next two months were exceedingly quiet, 
but later on there was rather more life, with a 
steady demand at advancing prices. 

Reduced stocks and firm holders rendered 
transactions in vegetable wax at first impossible, 
but a reduction in prices resulted in some sales, 
which were, however, only of short duration, owing 
to rise in exchange. 

Later on some business was done, chiefly for 
China, but a small advance being established 
dealers again became firm and operations ceased. 

Wery)zacly finale year rates for antimony being 
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low and considerable purchases effected, nothing | ‘The accompanying return shows the fluctuations Kerosene 0 Gal. 17,820,380 $32,662 994433,050 428,788 
farther of note occurred till the latter end of the |of exchange during 1891. Tigre apg’ tapese HemEOGg 
year when heavy transactions were reported, and| The increase in the total foreign shipping of 2,176 50,789 339" 24530 
quotations rose rapidly, available stocks being al-| 1891, as compared with 1890, is 13 ships of 24,311 ei ee #3 208 
most nil. tons; the increase in British tonnage is 3,249 tons, ee ee 
Business in copper opened with a downward ten- though there is a decrease of five in the number — 499770 _—~ 018,016 
dency in prices, and a good demand, chiefly for |of ships. aE ane 
fad, ‘setting in, nearly all the available stocks | The percentage of foreign ships entered during ons 4900 $9,058 6,79" 69,075 
were taken up at higher rates. Later on there | 1891 is as follows :— rane: aa stant ntsy 30,301 
were again large settlements, clearing the market, Nationality. Number. ‘Tons. . 2 a geal lle 
when prices become firm with but little on offer. Per Cent. Per Cent. Total .. — 29,283 426,506 28,574 4250247 
July was weaker in quotations, but there was British... 67748 «+ 69°957 aieaicnats —— as 
very little doing, and no disposition to buy. French.,..... 9925 «+. 14°329 ‘Arms and muni- 
‘This continued to be the condition of things during German..... 16603... 12°059 je SS NS 
the latter part of the year, dealers being disposed American... 1908. 1718 Beans, pease, and f 
to accept lower prices, which were, however, still Norwegian 1908 1. 1°193 ule s 46,054 B4EIOT 1814663, 
too high for business of any particular dimensions.| Austrian. 0954. 0°435 aa tations = ae ree 
Owing to greater facilities offered to shippers at Other nationalities. 0°954 «-. 0°309 Carts 1... = 36 20,010 
Moji, opposite Shimonoseki in the immediate) Dui the year under review the principal in- Siscksaned weateting Eee aie 
cinity of important coal districts, the export trade | crease in shipping is:— Dried sardi 4 i 
coal from this port has been decreasing during Tons. fpmape)nwnneTons aa BOR = 
the past two or three years, and will probably soon Japanese esses 500739 PaGe stecfacdsTons $67 $0 — 2 
entirely cease. Frencl 10,541 Ciustiesoda.... Tons 2988 a6i7a4 1.990 15.048 
While on the subject of coal, it may be well to German 14,285, Salicylic wii SsbA AE 10,979 
state that the Hongay coal has been unfavourably Norwegian... ++ 95533 Potash 1,80 $000 — = 
reported on, as compared with English, Scotch, Austrian .... ee 3,805 Phosphorus 
‘Welsh, Takashima, and Miike. eee ee Eis dceranse in Anierican ship: | \aeaieteab drag an seats 
‘The report in my possession stales that with | ping amounting to 25,500 tons. Dyes and paints— i 
every care and attention not more than 115 Ibs. of | The increase in French tonnage is due to the} rent cas Lbs. 249.873 28,042 
steam were obtainable with 47 per cent. less horse: larger size of the subsidised mail steamers run-} Ginss & glassware — = 
ower, and of course a corresponding loss of re- | ning on this line. Gunny bags Oo. 973,100 
Volutions and speed. Pare H important item in the general shipping off files ncn 4.509 
iis tobe noticed with pleasure that the im-| this district is the German, and the following re-| Indiarubber ware, — = 
portance of the floor matting industry has nearly | turn shows the increase, during the last 10 years, Lard ana tallow .. Tons as ay 
Foubled during the past year, and there is every rea- |of the shipping of that Empire as compared with| Locomotive es 
Son to believe that the demand from foreign count: | British :— ingen parts of 
ries is largely in excess of the present production. Newitt Machinery, other. — 
The plant from which matting for export is] | \. Vessels. _ Tons. Sigh Sais 
made also supplies the mats universally used for British + 114 vs 1255743 « - 610,642] Oil cocoa TLbs. 14339,375 9422 
the same. purpose by the Japanese, and the chief |German wre 7 +» 139: “105,260 Oil castor (or Z 
ane earneg Hsticts ave situated in the provinces of | This increase has been gradual but steady. | It pAnbeicatiog) Tee ygorsae1ntag 870,008 1.738 
Bizen, Bitchiu, and Bingo on the borders of the |is mainly due to the fact that German ships com-| Portland cement 21s 3600 9yGor 18,394 
Taland Sea, and Bungo and Chikugo in Kiushiu. | pete very favourably with British, as they are run lone ORAS RSE 
shel sabe is tee an Seek and the crop| more economically and are exempt from restric-} Steamers iwcvp 25)000 — $5,087 
js gathered in June and July; the manufacture | tions with regard to load line and other matters, | Satins: silly am 
from the new grass, commencing in August, con- | except in the case of deck-awning vessels. pecan mlatures aria apases  ssiony rietés Thies 
tinues actively until early in the following year,] The importance of the shipping in this district is cellaneous, raw. 
during which interval the chief shipments are made. | shown by the following returns for 1891 compiled satel eee = 39793 145247 
An interesting feature in the making of this | from customs statistics -— factures: “= - 48:8 - 
matting is the introduction of a warp of cotton Tora. Fore1GN AND JAPANESE SHIPPING, Fortes tapi 5 088. oats 
threads, numbering in the finest qualities some “cdSeilee DEST Nawberot See BS Baa 
360 to the yard, thus producing a fabric which is Hyogo and Osaka .....8520 sat 178,54 a — —_—_ —_ 
hlmost as soft and pliable as cloth ; in the cheaper Veughanial, 2; apOei Toot otal == mt9bis99 1809389 
kinds, however, native grown hemp is used for this biotic Gaeeien Suiteiien Recapitulation— REST. Via shai 
purpose, and the difference in the finish is at once oTAL FoREIGN SHIPPING. Cotonmaractare— oe SR aa EN 
apparent. The machines on which the matting is Consular District. Vessels. Tons. Woollen manufac- 
made are all of home manufacture, and of rather Hyogo and Osaka 872,870 Mont cho = $3800 T 12,238 
complicated and ingenious construction ; they are Yokohama... 734.269 Mote coo stag ye ND assed ances 
worked by the foot of the operator, two or three Bririsa Suiprine. Bice other ge aes TS 1atb.o18 
persons being required for each machine. : aviectiaii. DMS cass Be sacsua at ENS losing nas 
‘Aniline dyes are used in colouring, and such is Heed Osaka bier esd 
the skill with which this work is done that there is Yowohama pass Total = = 496420r 557495503 


seldom the slightest variation in shade in any 
number of rolls in the same order. 

The beauty and variety of the designs offered 
to the foreign purchaser is somewhat surprising, 
considering that the trade may still be considered 
to be in its infancy, one foreign firm having stated 
that they sent away over 4,000 different patterns, 

The Japanese are so clever and industrious in 
work of this description that they have before them 
the prospect of a very large and profitable trade, 
with little fear of injurious competition from Canton 
matting, which is altogether a different article. 

Prices for a roll of 4o yards in length by t yard 
wide vary, according to quality and workmanship, 
from 3 dol. to 15 dol., the principal demand being 
for qualities costing from 6 dol. to 10 dol. ‘The 
rolls vary in weight from 35 Ibs. to 100 Ibs. each. 

‘The United States are by far the best customers 
at present, but shipments to the Australian market 
are becotning more and more important, and be- 
fore long Japan matting will probably be in 
demand all over the world. 

‘The following return shows the gradual increase 
in value of this article of export :— 





1886. 1887. 1888, 1839. 1890. 1891. 
£ £ £ 2 £  £ 
89 $307, 22,113 25,389 57,941 104.369 


‘The export of matches is increasing rapidly, the 
business being principally in the hands of Chinese. 
The value for the year under review was 283,7031., 
that for 1890 having been 239,715! 

In order to give some idea of the distribution of 
foreign trade in this district, I enclose a return 
showing the approximate percentage of some of 
the principal articles imported into and exported 
from Hyogo and Osaka by foreign firms and Japa- 
nese, Lalso enclose a return of imports showing 
origin and destination. 

Tn the returns which accompany this report the 
value of the Mexican dollar has, under instructions, 


been taken for imports at 3s. 4d., Wirereye 


at 3s, 28d. Digitized by 





Lenclose a return of the registered foreign po- 
pulation of this Consular district. 
Return of Principal Articles of Import to the Port 
‘of Hyogo during the Years 1891-90. 































































Bor. 150. 
Article. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
Cotton manufactures— 2 fs 
‘otter cerchiefs...Doren 92,832 6,201 911023. 6257 
Thread Lbs. 82,504 6,846 50,05 4,404 
Verne. Tbs! ro,gba.a0$ 300209 20,199,778 700043 
Piece good! 
fa Scommue¥ands gap 88s 98e6 ayobso apa 
Sati Wards 81635 15,605 1,380,407 20,078 
Shirtings ‘Vardss,140,635 38,931 16,057,820 151,783 
Tecloth Yards tis0.g37 “10,030 879.778 B11 
Tackey-r Yards 5304380 35.09 1845885 274357 
Velvets - Yards "720,838 3op405 830,718 20,288 
Miscellan ais 325,788 
Total — = Gso6rr 978,959 
Cotton, £20 wnvnsLbSs $15948,977 944051 21445)535 406,21 
Cottons tinginned’ Lbs. S9,809/073 199220 3ars40n35 1078 
Total ve see — 9%, 7585059 111434287 5,789,886 605,475 
Woollen manufactures— 
Blankets bs. 247,953 16,075 seqt7t 350172 
Cloth "UWards “Tgieged 19,400. 3g9p409 234316 
Flanncls "ccon¥ards Say srs nasezze ues 
faltan cloth. Wards 3787044 135,203 2.054.083 9s 
Walian loi siPST9H4 135,203 20654083 970459 
laine sun¥atds 6,491,070 143,636 10,394.80 2464100 
Miscellaneous 
Micgegoods wae — = 909099 — 
Yarn “Lbs. 156,207 





Total 

























Metals— 
Iron, bar Tons 9,48 62,687 sant 
Iron, nail rons 4.286 434007 48.037 
Tron, pig. ‘ons 33204729 33,284 
Iron, plate Tons 34449 17,098 20,487 
Iron, rail ‘ons 45297 21,02914,212 65,507 
Tron, ware aS) i 
iron, aundry.. = 828 — 07s 
Lead Has tiosy nan kee 
Nickel... Bors M60 163,060 17,343 
Steclandseelware — = 194513, 738 8,803 

995383 = 

1,69 28,063 38774064 
a an066 73798 
323,092, 483,50 
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Return of Principal Articles of Export from the 
Port of Hyogo during the Years 1891-99. 
180%. 189, 









































































































Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity, Value. 
‘2 2 
Rice Tons 104,357 887.557 31,288 208,922 
Tea— a i 
TEacen, pan Sred Lbs. 17,666,748 408)141 170713,992 427,010 
Greer pan eeGred tbe. “Tacnang “sata aoneas  fagr 
Dust Lbs. 2,837,873 13,727 95173,281 £1,529 
Sundry Lbs. 634;817 5,380 $58,023 5,209 
Totalucsse — 21,360,723 432,536 20,639,431 449,835 
Metal— 
Antimony ..Tons 1,829 37,396 1,684 $9,075 
Bronze Tone ane S099 Moog Sauna 
Copper, bar & slab. Tons 6,11 286450 «6,973 381,004 
Cobbert ingotsieneTons oi 48.047 TTF 35,808 
Sorry cnencccTons 38 2S anes 
‘Total. - 10,066 417,584 10,407 439,183 
Dried fsh— 
Cuttle. 1,817 $5s1S4 2,062 75,004 
Triko, oF : 
mer: f 6,366 0 pes 
shell ; fe 
‘Shrimps: ons gr 31,919, 799 295737 
Sundry Tons 332 3344 304 0,804 
Total aad 3,008 104,625 3,480 127,210 
Coal ... 64.79% 149,747 124,100 
Miscellaneous— 
Bamboo er 
Bambooware = ams = 
Bronte Waténcce = St 
Camphor ‘Tons 24363 230,00 2,660 
Samphor oil yy...0-Tons 48951783 
Gortbnmanufaciures — —" 43uaaa 
Sroge:mincelaneous— Oya — 
Pans Nor 10,888i711 501085 9,826,064 
Feathers ae ae 
Gail nuts S398 518,657 
Ginseng 
Glassware = 








3,263,043 





Kauten-isinglass..Lbs. 1,506,342 
Lacquerware sal 
Matches . 








ross 7,670,073 283,703 6,413,564 939,715 









et 1044309 570948 
bs. 14098,088 48407 #1405,27% 59,508 

amen y ie 20787 
— =, rons =r 8a 
ons 3987 20,901 $209 30,058, 
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Shells 
Silk, raw, waste, &e. 




























































466 
sir 
17568 








4m 








Silk'manufactures’— = — — ayiaeg 
Straw plaits.......Bandles 316,386 14,937 122,622 
Sulphuric acid 47H = 
Timber and planks — = — —aggs — 
Umbrellas. NO 608,241 23,392 $74,683 
Wax, vegetable Tons sig 48,508” 1,169 
Wheat Tons 1,504 9,603, 47 
Miscellsneou fd 
Total. — = arent 15509,38 
yo4,397 887,537 21,288 208,922 
be, ar.s60u7 asnege an6aoust 440.835 
— aTSSE "493518 
Tons 204,695 30480 127,210 
Tons 64791 144147 _ 114,100 
3,750,718 — 1,500,310 
Grand Total. — — — 3,657,781 — 2,902,560 


Return of all Shipping En 


ntered at the Ports of 


Hyogo and Osaka during the Year 1891. 








Sailing. Steam. 
Number Number 

Nationality. of — Tons, of Tons. 
‘Vessels. Vestels. 

Bri $0,684 

japanese 188 

French .. (3 

German’, 51303 


American 

















‘Total. 










610,642 
325,679 
325,075 
305,200 


3,000 





Norwe; 1S xoygar 
‘Austrian . = 3.805 
Dutch... = 1344 
Russian” = e6 
Italian , for Bor 

Total .. 36. 49,982... 815 15128,567 ga 1,178,549 


Return of Registered Foreign Residents and Firms 
at Hyogo and Osaka during the Year 1891. 


Nationality. 


British 
Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch 
French 
Germans 
Norwegian and Swedi 
Portuguese .. 
Rassian 
Swiss 
American 
Spanish 
Austro- 
Italian 
Belgian 












Hungarian” 





Nationality. 


British 
Chinese 
Danish 
Datch 
French 
Germa 





Norwegian and Swedish... 





Spanish 2. 
‘Austro-Hungarian 
italian 4 
Belgian 





Nationality. 


British 


Da 
Dutch 
Freoch 
German 
Norwegian anc 
Portuguese .. 
Russian 
Swiss 
American 
Spani : 
Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 

Belgian 








nd Swedis 








Male. 













Hiogo and 
Osaka. 
Total 

Re 


sh 








Hiogo. 
Adults. 
Female. 


Chi 


Osaka, 
Adults, 
Male. 


Female. 
“374 


Hiogo. 
Number 
of Firms, 


N 





Osake. 


ildren, 
Resi 





jamber 











Total 
idents, 








[Bel llooll 





” Hiogo and 





Osaka. 
Total 
of Firms, Number 

f Fi 





l1onlwlSe ll: 


Table showing the Approximate Percentage of 
mport into 


Hyogo and Osaka by British and Foreign 


some of the 



















Pri 














ipal Articles of 











as 
Pia 
Soe 
73 
bat 
ae 
= 
= 4 
= 4 
= 4 

$ 

8 





8 
a 
20 
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Iulia Se tool | 1 | | Chinese, 





Firms established at these Ports and by 
Japanese. 
Nationatity oF Importing Firms. 
¢ 
€_ 8 
Description of Mer- ; a 
chandise. Bg -8 
$m 4 
Cotton yarn, English. 3 - 
Cotton yarn, Bom! ek 
Woolled yara o> 
Linen yaro ° op = 
Blankets « ae , Srorgt.! 
Cotton, t aes 
Fame sec 
Wtalians 2 LS 6 St 
Shinings, greys 2 ge St 
Shiningss whe 102 2 a = 
Tebthe ee le 
Totepretss 222i og ew =H 
Victoria lawns. . «+ + 92 _-- 
Velvets, cottons 2232 & og = OF 
Me aoe Pe eee ee ae 
Sa cc ce es B= 
Reese aco Aye ay dea, Son eae Be 
Spirits and provisions . . 20 42 Z 1 
Tron, sheet, bar, pig, plate. a1 44 x 
Wis $ 6§ — 36 
Nails . 1 68 — 17 
Steel Tab ee 
Tron wite 7 — 9 
Zine om — 
Raw cotton | m= = 4 
Cement. a 96 — Fa 
fandkerc har a go, = ia 
Bane varnieh, ved ead, Re. 30 3g — 3 
Acids’, 2 we eee 1 7 — § 
- "spanish. 
Digitized by 


‘@ 





















Foes ea ee 
Haberdashery Biflgy = h 3 
Manulactures a8 (ae 
rugs ss a4 5 
ae SS So 
rd Sap SoS, ayes 2 
Seine fla = ee Soe 
Wate ae) Be ee aly ae 
Rice we eee ee SH =H — 3 60 
Keweies 2553 9 => eS 
Gunpowder, dynamite, 
blasting powder. Os ie | etl ad 
Clocksandwateher 22) 3 = BD TT 
Bleaching materials, che- 
icals, &C. ww. we BE gt 
mi tae ad 12 SS —- | 6 = & — 
Mosting SLD 1 5 ge = 4 ot 
Matehpaper © 0 0 J ae 6 os 
Satins ee Gg eee, we 1a tag” ee C4 ee Cae 
Cloth: ae ace ars 708 - -— — 6 
aang 626 acd aici el ea Soe! Se ag ta 
Cow hides . 2. 2. 1 « 80 15 
Alcobol we 35 9 Bowe 
Beancak ee frie 
Oilcake a Saal Teall 5 
Spelter Pr eee ee 
fate. @® OL 6g G 
Pek mie G Sia ee 
Cotton thread 2... = 00 — — — — = 
Flour . . | ee ed 
Lame ek oe I Se es 


Table showing the Approximate Percentage of 
some of the Principal Articles of Export from 
Hyogo and Osaka by British and Foreign 
Firms established at these Poits and by 
Japanese, 


Nationauity of Exrortixe Firus, 



































ri 5 ‘ 
; §48 & ¢€ B ¢$ 
Description ote. @ € 8 § £ S # 8 
chandise. 23teseP es 
‘ 6d Fee ca § G 
Silk. 66 © 6——-2 5 
Toacty? | aa eat ape 
Mie. 5 nm3—- 2—-—- 2 = 
Coal 5 Gece Stgikl SS ers ap 
OpPer se es 8 11 — — 6 a 
Lacquered bambgo,por. 7S 38 
cela, sogogware, ‘ : 
fans, umbrellas, &c. 2 moron x 
Matting. ws ss oe — 
ds, 8 
Matches 22 1 1 Y a eae ae ge 
Camphor nee =a ot 
Feo -#- 23 0 
ae ae nla = 
2 agegs 26 aS 
uaets x0 +3 
ing = 227 
Sulphur. a - = 6 
Fish oi oe entice 
Shells. Sgt eee Stine oy 
Isinglass oe ee ee 
Planks Pe Te ct ae pee tac aang 
Feathers. ¢ flow 8 - > => - 4 
Rapeseed 2221 53 63 — — — z 
Shing! ccczsas cite: at ae ee = Se ee 
Lamps and chimneys) = = © = = = ow & 
Antimony... ss 3 8 2 4 —-— > 2 = 
Brome. ss ss = 9 — > > 
Wastecottons 22) 97 = = a = = = = 
Waste cocoons 23) 9 = = = — = 
Wheat. 22 33 66 = SS 
Rapeseedoil: | 2 2 92 go — 1 — — — 16 


» Number of Cotton 





Return showing the Increase 
Spinning Mills in Japan during the last Three 
Years. 

Number Number Cotton Coal 

ot Nor con = Yarn Cont 

Periods. Mills. Spindles. sumed. Spun, sumed, 
‘1888— Lbs. Lbs. Tons. 


July-December... 20 w+ 104,636 8,460,326 74473,249 8,700 


+ 2004550 $2,362,248 275761949 $0,410 





january-December 23 





sbamuary December 2$ «239.947 oatnar 41,012.16 45,395 
180 


January-June 34 -» 3624442 $1,440,385 26,701,151 27,588 
Cotton Spinning Mills working and in course of 


erection in Japan on June 3oth, 1891. 
‘Number Number Average Number 


































of of Hands 
Where situated. Mills, Spindles. Employed Daily. 

Osaka Prefecture 376.400 8,576 
Okayama Prefectui 4 oie 31,98 1,625 
Aitchi Prefecture 3 ocn 27,584 104 
Tokyo Prefecture Bois s,038 24209 

Fukuoka Prefecture... 2 28 ... In course of erection. 
Hyogo Prefectre www 2 1 949 
Shizuoka Prefecture... 2 359 
Kyoto Prefecture x 1196 63 
Mlye Prefecture wien 1 3,072 3,678 

Hiroshima Prefecture... ‘ge .. Temporarily stopped. 
oe 5.868 x64 

ie 4.144... Temporarily stopped. 
x 167 
i r 160 
Kago: x 85 
Yamanashi Prefecture... x rd 
Miyagi Prefecture x 38 
Nara Prefecture... x 7 
Kagawa Prefecture... 1 308 
Total .. 36 ous 377,970 vee 17,248 





Price of Rice per Koku,* and Amount Exported 
during the undermentioned Years. 











Year, ‘Lowest. Highest. Amount Exported 
Dol. cx Dol, c. Tons, 
1879 7 20 9 00 766 
1880 .. 8 40 12 50 = 
10 20 12 20 1,574 
710 10 50 21,722 
4 50 740 12,183 
440 6 10 33,426 
6 20 7 50 12,645 
5 10 590 98,729 
4 80 5 20 38,009 
4 50 5:40 155,082 
470 7 80 150,273 
7 30 10 80 21,288 
720 wun. 8.00 104,357 





* Four twenty-sevenths of our ton, 
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Return of all Cereals harvested in Japan during 
the undermentioned Years. 






Quantity. re te 
: erage for 19 
Article, 191. ig, “Years 188089. 
. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Rice 4,876,000 ... 6,122,600 ... 4,856,000 

















Barley 1,145,000 ... 766,100 945,000 
Rye ++ "900,000 ... 402,000 .. 664,000 
Wheat $00,000 +. 341,000 ... 40§,C00 

Total 7)421,000 «+ 7,631,700 «., 6,870,000 





Table of Analysis of Japan Rice. 
A. Common B, Moun- C. Gluti- D. Glutinous 










Asticles, Rice, tain Rieesnous Rice. Rices 

Percent. Percent. Percent, Per cent. 
Raw protein... 7700 875... 5°87. 889 
Raw fatera sees 2°20 0. 5B... 34g. 68 
Raw fibre......... 4°58... r'g8.. Sug. +76 
Starch 76-08 
Dentrice ...... 84°76 ... 85°53... 83°89 «3 3°35 
Sugar. 865 
Ashes. 37 PIB ie VOL 169 


Nors.—In the above A, B, and C refer to unhulled, and D to 

fhulied rice. 

Return showing the Value in sterling of Imports 
from and Exports to some of the Principal 
Countries and Ports during the undermention- 
ed Years. 


Great Britain and 
Colonies other than 
Hongkong, Hongkong. —_United States. 


Imports, Exports. Imports, Exports, Imports, Exports, 
hile” fein sear des hae 
234265 qisa66 2104898 66,003. g47.ons 644,152 
+ 2)973,309 059,274 358,104 Bco,744 $03,317 704,122 
004,74 702,407 348,390 1,060,547 $31,527 852,970 


China. Other Countries. 
Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports, 
eo € £ £ 





Year, 





Year, 


- $58,66x 291,711 3,451,978 675,263 
- 9335645 352,809 1,347,071 335,507 
821,374 340,452 a 

Return of the Fluctuations in the Exchange at 


Hyogo during the Year 1891. 





















Private 4 Private Private, 
Months' on 6 Months? x0Days* 
Month. London on on New 
Gredits. Shanghai, “York: 
right °S Cents.” Cents, 
- ighest 3 we DBE oe 86 
Javoary fee 33 i st 
ighest 3 5 2 
February -}iowest 3 af Es 78 
March ......{ highest | 43 m 
‘April highest 3 3 a5 
ww omest SEES 4 of 
ighest 3 3 z 
May wondioget 332 2 fis 
highest 3 4¢ 427 
Jane wove Lowest 3 3 au 
ighest 2 
Jor oooefttegt $= oe 
jighest 2 
Angust omftomest $4 4m 
ies BH 
September {Tyee 3H ‘e 
Ortober nn fide 34 1 428 
spice. [hich SRE te voy 
wae 32m 49h 
ighest 3 a °7 
December... lowest 32 ww te oo 








A DAY IN BED FOR HEALTH’S SAKE. 
isn Semen 
The poets have not, as a body, devoted much of 

their time or talents to the laudation either of “a 
day in bed” or of the virtues and excellencies of 
“a long lie” in the morning. John G. Saxe, in 
his poem on “Early Rising,” however, indites 
some sensible observations concerning the advan- 
tages of allowing the day to be well advanced be- 
fore we arouse from our slumbers. His poem is 
not an advocacy of sloth; it is rather a justification 
of the wisdom of resting well and resting fully : 

God bless the man who first invented sleep, 

So Sancho Panza said, and so say I. 

And bless him also that he did not keep 

Lis great discovery to himself, nor try 

To male it, as the lucky fellow might— 

a loge ‘monopoly: by patent right! 





..* 
But blast the man with curses loud and deep, 
Whiate’er the rascal’s rank, or age, or station, 

Who first invented, and went round advising 
‘That artificial cut-off—early rising. 

There isno denying that Saxe has many adherents, 
But it is evident the justice of his opinion depends 
on circumstances here as elsewhere : Sound, health- 
ful sleep, and plenty of it, is an essential for health, 
The “ Bight Hours Bill” might with advantage 
be applied physiologically to the requirements of 
the body in sleep. For the young and the old, 
there is, of course, an increase in the amount of 
sleep demanded by nature. Sleep is food at the 
two extremes of life: it aids the building of the 
body in the young, and it saves the wear and tear 
of the frame in the old. 

These remarks may serve to preface some 
thoughts concerning an unusual departure from 
established custom. We are naturally given to 
condemn and despise the idea of remaining in bed 
when our health is good and all our vital forces in 
fair working order. Apart from the matter of our 
nightly rest, we rarely think of “a day in bed”? 
eittver| asrpréservative. of health or conducive to 
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longevity. Yet, I am convinced there is much to 
be said in favour of “a day in bed” now and then, 
as an aid to health in the middle-aged, and as a 
measure tending to prolong life in the old. 

In bed, the whole muscular system is at ease, 
and the wear and tear af the body is reduced to a 
minimum, The processes of getting rid of waste 
matters are in abeyance; there is less waste to get 
tid of, and lungs, skin, and kidneys have a mea- 
sure of comparative repose. The nervous system, 
above all, is soothed and comforted by the “day 
in bed.” Anxieties and worries disappear after 
the rest, and the individual returns to the work-a- 
day world refreshed and renovated, physically and 
mentally, in a degree such as the action of no 
medicines could have accomplished. In a word, 
the person who enjoys ‘a day in bed” is in the 
position of an engine whose fires are damped down, 
and whose energies are recruiting for the renewal 
of the work of to-morrow, 

There need be little hesitation, then, in saying 
that, for old persons, “a day in bed” is a health- 
measure of vast importance. If the aged person 
is wise, he (or she) will make it a regular practice 
to spend a couple of days per week in the repose 
which a sojourn in bed alone can give. Rest ina 
chair or on a sofa will not suffice. These proce- 
dures are too nearly akin to the every-day practice 
to be of any service. Countless temptations to 
exertion await the person who is out of bed; while 
conversely, if he is in bed, the idea of work or of 
labour and movement is essentially abolished. 
Such repose is absolute ; and if rest isa great medi- 
cine, as all know it is, for old folks, “a day in 
bed,” as a regular and not occasional practice, may 
be regarded as invaluable beyond comprehension. 

I go further in my advocacy of ‘a day in bed” 
asa health-measure. I happen to know the case 
of a busy man whose life is one long period of 
physical and mental activity, and who has found, 
of late years, that no measure possesses anything 
like the recuperative effects which follow a day’s 
rest in bed. Even in his holiday season this person 
is given to taking an occasional siesta in his bed- 
room. Provided with light literature he enjoys his 
repose as another man delights in an outing, and 
his mental and physical energy is recruited in an 
easy and satisfactory manner by this practice, 
Hence, not for the old alone, but for those in middle 
life, a day in bed” may be recommended as a 
measure worth trying in the light of physiological 
experience of its value. 

Tt will be seen that in this view of things one 
may go further than John G. Saxe, who despises 
and condemns the practice of early rising. Pos- 
sibly anew generation of poets may be found to 
extol the value of repose asan aid to health, Poets 
are beginning to show a practical spirit nowadays. 
But whether ztheticism be found upon my side or 
not, I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that, 
when occasion offers and business allows, there is 
no measure which will repair the body and recruit 
the mind of the middle-aged more readily or more 
thoroughly than the simple expedient of remaining 
a day in bed."—Dr. Anprew Wizson in the 
Herald of Health. 
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Sotution or Prosiem No. 33. 
waite. BLACK. 
1—R to B7 1—R to Kt sq. or Kt 5 
2—R to Q 7 mate 
1—R to Kt3 
2—B to B5 mate 
1 





R to Kt 4 


2—R to Bis mate 

1—K Bto Kt3 
2—Kt x P mate 

Same B elsewhere 


2—B to B 5 (x B) mate 
i 





Bto Ktq 
2—Kt x P mate 

1—Bto BS 
2—R x B mate 


2—P to K 3 mate 





2—Kt x B mate 





Kt moves 
2—Q to Q B3 (x Kt) mate 
1—P to Kt3 
2—B to B 6 mate 
1—P.to K6 
2—Q to B 4 mate 
1—P to Kt7 


2—Kt to B 2 mate 


Correct solution received from Omicron, Scacchi, 
J.D., and Omega. 

Other correspondents have overlooked Black's 
defence of R to K B 2 or R to Kt sq. in their 
proposed solutions of this intricate posjti 


Vic zed | 
Digitized by 
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Prosiem No. 35. 
By C. A. L. Buty. 


la 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 


The Field, of July 23rd, gives a very interesting 
and full account of the play in progress in the 
Master’s tournament at the Dresden Congress of 
the German Chess Association, which opened on 
the morning of July 18th, It seemsthat originally 
there were two dozen entries, but only eighteen 
competitors actually went into the combat. Some 
of the most recent notabilities were conspicuous 
by their absence, especially Tschigorin and Lasker. 
Very few English or American masters were on 
hand, in fact Blackburne and Mason were the only 
representatives of the Anglo-Saxon brigade. At 
the seventh round Tarrasch, Makovetz, and Wina- 
wer were leading, with Blackb urne only halfa game 
behind them. 

We give a couple of smart games from the se- 
cond round, both score and notes being copied 
from the Field. 








Ruy Lorez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

8. Winawer. Th. v, Scheves 
1—P to K4 1—P to K 4 
2—Kt to KB 3 2—Kt to Q B3 
3—B to Kt 5 3—-P to OR3 
4—Bto R4 4—Ktto B3 
Soetes. oR to K2 ( 

—Kt to BZ —P to a 
7—B x Ktch, 7—P 93 ) 
8—P to Q 4 g—P x P 
g—Kt xP 9—BtoQ2 
10—P to B4 10—Castles. 
n—P to K § 11—Kt to K sq. (5) 
122—Q to B3 12—P to,Q 4 (c) 
13—P to B § (d) 13—B to B 4 
14—B to K3 14—R to Kt'sq. 
15—P to Q Kt 3 15—Q to K2 
16—Q to Kt 3 (e) 16—P to B3 
17—P to K6 17—B x Kt 
18—B x B 18—B to B sq. 
19—Kt to Rg 19—R to Kt 4 
20—Q to K3 20—Kt to Q 3 ( 
ai—KttoB5 21—R to e. y} 
22—PtoO R4 22—Rto Kt 5 
23—P to B3 23--R to Kt sq. 
24—P to K Kt 4(g) 24—P to R3 
25—P toR4 25—P oO R4 
26—P to Kt 5 26—K to R 2 
27—R to R2 27—R to B sq. 
28—P x BP 28—R x B P ch. 
29—R to K Kt 2 29—B to Kt 2 
jo—B x R 30—P x B 


31—O to Kt 3 31—Resigns. 
uy! 0 2 Kt 4 yields an easier defence then that selected by 
a 


(0) He has nothing better now than 11—Px P, 2—P x P; 
Ktto Kts,etc. Of course a player submits only to a double 
pawn or idlated pawn on the @ side under compulsion, but this 
Ts.a case in point, 

(@) Capture of the pawn was still compulsory. 
( White's game may be considered won now. 

(¢) Forcing advance of the B pawn and preventing 16...Qto Rs. 

'f) Under great difficulties Black seems at last to get some 
elbow-room, but White's next move paralyses him again. 

(gfe will be observed how carefully Here Winawer played 
this game, even with the superiority of force he obtained in the 
early part of the development. Only now he commences the final 
attack, having left nothing to chance. 

'P x P, then equally 3o—R to K Kt2; R to K sq. 
}RxR. g2—P xR ch, and wins, 


Vienna Openine. 
waite, 








BLACK. 
J. H. Blackburne, 


J. Mieses. 
1=Pto K 4 1—Pto K 4 
2—KttoQ B3 2—Ktto K B3 
3—P to KKt3 3—Kt to B3 
4—B to Kt 2 4—P to Q3 (a) 
5—PtoQ3 5—Bto K2 
6—K Ktto K2 6—Castles (5) 
7—Pto KR 3 7—Kt to K sq. 
8—P to K Reg 8—P to K Kt 3 (c) 
o—B to R6 o—Kt to Kt 2 
1o—Q to Q 2 10—B to K 3 
11—Castles QR 11—Kt to 5 
12—Kt x Kt 12—P X Kt 

13—P to OB4 


ie" toK2 


e 











14—P to K B4 14—P to B3 
15—PtoBs 15—B to B2 
16—P toK R4 16—P to R4 
17—KttoKt3(¢)  17—B x P 
18—P x P (e) 18—P xP 
1g—PtoR 5 1g—P to K Ktg 
20—Kt toB5 (f) 2o—Kt x Kt (g) 
21—-BxR 21—Kt to K 6 
22—B x B 22—Q x B 
23—Q R to Kt sq. (4) 23—P to R 5 
24—O0 to K2 24—B to K3 
25—K to Q2 25—Q to,Q sq. 
Bonk, 2 Pee 
27—K Rto Ktsq.  27—PtoR7 
28—K Rto K Ktsq. 28—Q to Kt 3 
29—K to Bsq. 29—P to B5 
30—P x P 30—Kt x BP 
31—P to Kt 3 31—P to O6 
32—P x P 32-90 x Rech, 
33—B to B sq. 33—B x P 
34—Q to K sq. 34—Q to O'5 (i) 


and White resigned. 


(2) Mr. Blackburne wants to avoid the usual variations of this, 
epening, to which Herr Mleses is very partial. “The right move 

() ng seems premature; but he has nothing 
develop for Castling, Q-R. is not advisable, owing to th 
secured by White's bish 

(@) Intending Bto 
does not permit. a 
wld tie ad plenty of time to play 17K to Ke sq, with the 
etter game. 

(¢) 18—P to Kt s offered better chanees. 

(7) Better would have been 20—B x Kt, K x B; at—Kt to Bs 








else. To 
ie diagonal 


shop. 
B 3, and B to Kt2 which White obviously 








ch., ete. 

(g) An ingenious resource which frees Black’s game and gives 
him even the advantage. It is a position peculiarly suitable to 
Blackburne’s style. 

(05 Pethaps it would have been better to attack the Knight 
with Q.R. and sacrifice the exchange, 

(i) A pretty ending, played in Blackburne’s old style. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eso Seg Sets 
[Revrer “Spectan” ro “ Japan Mat”) 





London, September znd. 
The fear of cholera epidemic in New York 
has caused a panic on the Stock Exchange. 
The deaths from cholera in Russia now total 
150,000. 
London, September sth. 
It has been officially declared that England 
isJnow free from cholera. 
The cholera is spreading in Germany. 


London, September 6th. 
The Czar is indignant at Colonel Yanoff's 
aggression, and has wired an order to avoid a 
conflict with the Afghans and Chinese, and not 


to explore beyond the Mustags Mountains. 


[The Mustags, or Mustagh, Mountains lie partly on the border 
of Kashmir fending i.e semi-circle towards Kabul and forme 
ing part of the Hindoo Koosh, ‘These mountains are the 
‘principal barier between Northern tndia and Tarkesta.— Eo, 

Mt. 


London, September 7th. 
The St. Leger Stakes, run this afternoon, 
resulted as follow :— 
La Fléche 
Sir Hugo 
Watercress 
The cholera has disappeared from Great 
Britain. 


Be 






[“Srectac” TeLecram ro “Japan Mart”) 


Osaka, September 7th. 
An earthquake occurred here this morning 
at 5.42. 
Nagasaki, September gth. 
The steamship Angers, after being ashore in 
Owari Bay where she had sought refuge during 
the recent bad weather, has arrived here. She 
has sustained damage aft. 





(From tHa “Sivoarons Frex Prsss.”) 
: London, August 23rd. 

It is now confirmed that Her Majesty the 
Queen objected to Mr. Labouchere being in- 
cluded in the Cabinet. The Radicals of North- 
ampton have convened a meeting to protest 
against their member being excluded from the 
Ministry. 

__ A very acute trade depression is taking place 
in Lancashire. 

The heat on the Continent is without pre- 
cedent and a large number of deaths have oc- 


Uris Rm PaRFoRe. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
oe SE gee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 








From Shanghat, 
Nagasaki and } per N.Y. K, 
Kobe.. 5 
From America 
From Canada,&c. 0 
From Hongkong. pet 
From Europe via 
Hongior 
From America 
rom Hongkong. per P. M. 
From Hongkong. per C. 
From Europe via 
Hongkong...... perN.D.!oyd. Wed’day, Oct. sth. 





lay, Sept. 16th. 


Monday, Sept. r2th.* 
Sunday, Sept. rth. 
Monday, Sept. 12th. 















Friday, Sept, 16th.§ 
‘0, Thursday, Sept, 22nd. 
Tuesday, Sept. 13th. 
Sunday, Sept. 18th: 














© City of Rio de ‘Fansive left San Francisco on August ayth. 
+ Empress of Japan left Vancouver on August g1st. t dncona left 
Nagasaki on September 8th. § Sydney (with French m: 
Hongkong on September 7th, Gaelic left San Fran 
September 6th, | Peru left Hongkong on September 9th. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 






per M. M. Co. 


Sunday, Sept. 11th. 

‘Tuesday, Sept. 13th. 
Saturday, Sept. 17th. 
Saturday, Sept. 17th. 
Monday, Sept. 19th. 
‘Thursday, Sept. 29th. 


Friday, Oct. 7th. 


For Hongicong... 
For America...... 
For Cana 
For America...... per 0. & O. Co. 
for Europe, vid 
Honglcong...... 








per N. D. Lloyd. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
PaaS eas 
ARRIVALS. 

Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,889, Davies, 3rd 
September, —London vid’ ports, Generai.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
3rd September,—Kobe 2nd September, General. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 4th 
September,—San Francisco vid Honolulu 16th 
August, Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, th 
September,—Hakodate 2nd September, Stores. 
—Lighthouse Department. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
4th September,—Yokkaichi 3rd September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,991, J. Panton, 4th 
September,—Glasgow vid ports, General.—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, H. Witt, 4th 
September,—-Hamburg vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Brown, 5th 
September,—Kobe 3rd September, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, Jas. Gray, sth 
September,—London vi ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
sth September,—Yokkaichi 4th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
‘sth September,—Hongkong vid Amoy 3oth 
August, Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B, Blanke, 
sth September,—Hongkong 31st August, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, sth September,—Kobe 4th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Pender, 6th 
September,— Hakodate 4th September, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Yoshizawa, 
7th September,—VYokkeaichi 6th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Matzin, 7th 
September,—Hamburg vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
7th September,—Hachinohe sth September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Glenogie, British steamer, 2,398, Duke, 7th Sep- 
tember,—New York vid ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
7th September,—Kobe 6th September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Kanazawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 895, Nakai, 
8th September,—Otaru 4th September, Coal.— 
S. Asano & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Hussey, 
&th September,—Otaru vid ports 4th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTURES. 
Angers, British steamer, 2,077, Pinkham, 3rd 
September,—Moji, ss ceed & Co. 


Digitized 











O gle 


Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, 3rd Septem- 
ber,—Hakodate. 

Palmas, British steamer, 1,560, Taylor, 3rd Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong via ports, Light.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
3rd September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
3rd September,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th September,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
5th September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 5th 
September,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Marion (7), U.S. corvette, Lieut.-Commander W. 
Goodwin, 6th September,—Hakodate. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
6th September,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,035, Mac- 
Millan, 6th September,—Yokosuka, Light.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,981, J. Panton, 6th 
September,— Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., 
Mails and General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Yozohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
6th September, —Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
7th September,—Kobe, General-—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei 
7th September,—Yokleaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 7th September,—Otaru vid ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,889, Davies, 7th 
September,—London vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
8th September,—San Francisco, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
8th September,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, oth 
September, — Hakodate, Stores. — Lighthouse 
Department. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
gth September,— Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, H. Witt, oth 
September,—Ilamburg vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Glenogle, British steamer, 2,398, Duke, oth Sep- 
tember,—London vid ports, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—35 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mr. R. Burtran in cabin; Messrs. Suzuki, Ma- 
tsumura, and Shikara in second class, and 33 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Francisco 
vid Honolulu:—For Honolulu: Mrs. I. Gedge and 
Mrs. John Good in cabin, For Yokohama: Com- 
modere J. S. Dickerson, Mrs. Dickerson, Miss 
Aline Dickerson, Mr. J. S. Dickerson, Jun., Miss 
M. J. Barrows, Miss Cora A. Stone, Miss Victoria 
C. Arbuckle, Rev. Graham A. Lee, Rev. Cameron 
Johnson, Me, E. S. Bell, Lient.-Commander Wal- 
ton Goodwin, U.S.N., Mr. Geo. T. Marsh, Mrs. 
Marsh, Mr. Harry Marsh, Mr. H. P. Child, Mrs, 
Child, Mr. Wood Pesdick, Mr. W. Hancock, 
Rev. S, F. Moore, Mrs. Moore, and Mr. Geo. W. 
Wolde in cabin, For Hongkong: Miss Emma 
Hitchcock, Miss Anna King, Mr. Lawrence 
Hurlburt, Mrs. Hurlburt, Mrs. J. Mather Jones, 
Mrs. A.’ Dowe, Mrs. L.'D. Lauman, Mr. Muir- 
Drew, Mrs. Muir-Drew, Mrs. Chapman, Miss 
Lucy’ Dunlop, and Miss Edna S. Cole in cabin, 
For Shanghai: Miss Lucilla Masters, M.D., Rev. 
J. H. Worley, Mrs. Worley and infant, Mildred 
Worley, Hatry Worley, and Mrs, ‘Clementa 
Schlichting in cabin, 

Per British steamer Victoria, from Glasgow via 
ports:—Mr. W. A. Murison, Mr. M. Brown, and 
Mrs, Curtis and 2 children in cabin. For Tacoma : 
Mrs. J. Armadall and Dr. Lamb in cabin; 25 
Passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Om# Maru, from Kobe :— 
20 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 

Jessard, Mr. and Mrs. Dunby. Lieut. G. 














—— 


Asborn, Lieut. A. D. Wylde, and Mr. and Mrs. 

H. M, Porter in cabin; Mr. KF. S, Hartford in 
steerage, To San Francisco: Mr. C. F. von Gan- 
ton in cabin, From Amoy: Mr. H. P. White in 
cabin ; to San Francisco: Miss Birdsall in cabin. 

Per German steamer Muernberg, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. J. Goosmann, Captain A. Tenckhoft, 
Mr. W. Klein, Mr, A. Seekamp, Miss Ah Tye, 
and Mr. von Vietinghoff in cabin; 14 Chinese 
in steerage 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiyo Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. Hosokawa Bunjiro in second class 
and 37 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
—27 passengers in steerage. 

_Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Otaru 
via _ports:—Mr. P. Beaoll and Mr. Euyia in 
cabin; 3 passengers in second class, and 58 pas- 
sengers in steerage, 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Messrs. H. F. Bryan, B. 
E. Thurston, Diack, M. Bergan, Captain R. N. 
Walker, Mr. J. R. Coruish, and Mr. R. Ingles in 
cabin; Mr. Y. Shiraishi and Mr. ¥. Wakamatsu 
in second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisc 
—Miss Birdsall, Ensign H. F, Bryan, U.S.N 
Mr. J. B. Livingstone, Mr. W. A. Murison, Mr. 
Arnot Reid, Mr. E. von Santon, Colonel-Surgeon 
C. Sibthorpe, R.A., Ensign B, E. Thurston, U. 
Mr. H. P. White, and Ensign W. B. Whittilsey, 
U.S.N., in cabin. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, for Hongkong 
via ports:—Mrs. Helps, child, and nurse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kleinwort, Mr. A. Cox, Major Howe, Mr. 
R, W. Bushan, Mr. M. Brown, Jun., Miss Nobi 
and Dr. Baelz (from Nagasaki) in cabin; 1 Indian 
and 10 Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Victoria, for Tacoma, Wash., 
vid Victoria, B.C. 


























































Tea. 
vaciric —wxw orHaR 
= COAST. YORKs CHICAGO. CITIES TOTAL, 
Shanghai ... 276 9,366 2,920 1,663 6,225 
Foochow.., 40 505 — 31767 4,312 
JYOQO ws sovave = 744 2,368 772 (3,884 
Yokohama... 967 15145 3,631 2,187 7,930 
Total .. 3.760 8,919 8,389 22,351 
‘SILK. 
NEW YORK. OTHRR Cr 3 
Shanghai 128 a 8 
Yokohama 207 207 
Total we 335 = 335 
Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco : 
THA, 
raanciacos YORK. 
205 
749 
6,775 
7819 
LK. 
A TRARCINCO. YORE. ARTPORD. rorALs 
Shanghai 10 50 
Hongkong = 455 155 
Vokohama — 937 - 97 
Total 10 2 = ye 
REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, Captain 
Yoshizawa, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 2nd Sep- 
tember at 5 p.m.; had fine weather with south to 
easterly swell; passed Omai-saki the 3rd at 2.30 
a.m, aud Rock Island at 5.57 a.m.; had passing 
showers and moderate breeze. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama at 1.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Magato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 2nd September 
at noon; had moderate southerly and N.E. winds 
with steong southerly swell. Arriving at Yoko- 
hama the 3rd September at 7.20 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 16th August at 
4.25 p.m. and Honolulu the 23rd at 7.5 p.m. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 4th September at 11.40 
am.; experienced fine weather throughout the 
passage; met the steamer China at 9.30 p.m. on 
the 1st September. Passage from San Francisco, 
including detention at Honolulu 18 days, 1 hour, 
and 47 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Kobe the 3rd September ; 
had light variable winds and southerly swell; 
passed Oshima the same day at 9 p.m., same 
weather to 5 a.m. on the gth wind east, increased to 
heavy gale; barometer falling to 29.28, high sea 
and heavy rain; at p.m. wind shifted to the south 
blowed hard very high sea; at 5 p.m. wind S.W. 
decreasing, clearing off, sighted Omai-saki Light ; 

T f 
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at 11 p.m, passed Rock Island Light, Arrived at 
Yokohama the sth September at 6 a.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left_ Hongkong the goth August. and 
Amoy the 1st September. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 5th September at 9.37 p.m. Passage from 
Amoy, 4 days, 14 hours, and § minutes. Had 
light N.E. winds to moderate gale and smooth sea; 
passed American ship 35 miles S.W. of Rock Is- 
land showing KGMW. The above ship is the 
Robt. R. Belknap trom New York with oil to C. 
& J. Trading Co. , 

The German steamer Nuernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the 31st August 
at 9.45 a.m.; at the commencement of the voyage 
had frequent rains with light variable winds and 
heavy S.E. swell; afterwards fine weather with 
light variable winds and heavy S.E.-N.E. swell. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 5th September at 7.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young reports:—Left Kobe the 4th September at 
noon; had light E.N.E. winds, shifting shortly to 
W.N.W., and dying away freshening throughout 
the night to S.W. and blowing a moderate gale, 
moderating at day break and continuing fine until 
arrival at Yokohama the sth September at 7.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain R. 
Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th September at 
1 p.m.3 passed Oshima at 11.07 p.m. the same 
day, and Rock Island the 7th at 4.33 p.-m. Arriv- 
ing at Yokohama the 7ih September at 11.23 p.m. 
Had fresh S.E. and easterly winds with heavy rain 
showers at times. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Otaru the 4th September 
att p.m; had from gentle to fresh light breeze to 
midnight from N.W. and S.E. with cloudy wea- 
ther; passed Okushiri Light at 11.30 p.m. the 
same day; thence to port light S.E. winds and 
heavy rains, Arriving at Hakodate the 5th at 11 
a.m, and left the 61h at noon; had gentle S.E. 
breeze and fine clear weather; passed Shiriya-saki 
At 3.28 p.m.; thence to port moderate breeze and 
heavy S.E. swell; passed Yamada Head the 7th 
at 2.30 a.m. Arriving at Oginohama the same 
day at 11.20 am, and left the same day at 1.15 
p.m.; had gentle S.1i. winds, fine weather, and 
heavy S.E. swell; passed Inuboye Light the 8th 
at 5.50 a.m., head swell and ship rolling heavily, 
with moderate S.E. winds and fine clear weather; 
thence to Noshima, which was passed att p.m., 
had gentle breeze and fine weather and S.E. swell ; 
thence to port light, similar weather. Acriving at 
Yokohama the 8th September at 4.15 p.m. 





























LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
pss ead 
IMPORTS 

‘The weather has been very favourable for the 
Rice Crop, the 210th day has been passed to the 
satisfaction of farmers, and, so far as can be judged, 
there is every appearance of a bountiful harvest, 
which is a great factor in the trade of the country. 
Business has continued active, and some large 
lines have been booked of late, not only in con 
tracts for arrival and in supplies recently landed, 
but considerable quantities of *weliy olo thing” 
in the shape of Yarns, Italians, etc., have been 
transferred to dealers’ tisk, and their clearance 
will leave a healthier market in the future. Prices, 
here and there, are slightly higher, and mostly firm 
where no actual advance has taken place,.so that 
sellers have had the advantage generally, except- 
ing as regards Yarns, which have been freely 
offered for arrival at low prices. Sterling Ex- 
change has been steady at 2/10} for Bank Bills on 
demand, Bar Silver 383d. per oz. Including some 
omissions last week, sales reported comprise 1,000 
bales English Yarn, 100 bales Bombays, 10,000 
pieces glb. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 8b. Shirtings, 
1,500 pieces ‘T.-Cloths, 1,600 pieces Velvets, 2,500 
Pieces Prints, 7,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 800 pieces 
Silk-faced Satins, 7,500 pieces Ialian Cloth, 5,000 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 12,000 pairs 
Blankets. 



















































COTLOM PIECK GOODS: 
Per Pinces 
ey Shistings—84Ih, 384 yds. syinches $1.55 to 2.15 
Grey Shictings—oih, 384 yds. 4ginches 1.83 to 255 
TCloth=-gibe 2 yada, y8inchee wens Ugo. to tone 
Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, yyinches .. 1.35 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches .. 150 to 2.00 
Cotton—ItaliansandSatteeis Mack,32 se vanp. 
inches i see O10 tO 04S, 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches 5.65. to 6,90 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inche: 0.55 ta 0.70 
Vaffachrlas, 12 yards, 44 inches 145 to 2.25 
Turkey Reds—t1.t5 to 21b, 24/25 yards, pur vince. 
oinches .. 115 to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.815, 24/25 yards, 
SOINCHES veiresssscessereeinveneveenee 125 WE 35 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 
BOINChES vercccsesevnr sree 140 to 150 
‘Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81h, 24/25 yards, 
3oinches .... semen 55 to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
goinches ...... seineticnivten FBO. AD 









WOOLEICNS, veR YARD, 
Flannel .... $0.23 
Italian Cloth at 0.26 





oan y 
Cloth, 30 

































Medium... at asa te ag 
ltalian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common cacseceeoeseesee cise O19 te oat 
Mousseline de Laine —Crape, 24 yards, 
yr inches ... outb te ony 
Cloths Pilots, 5) @ 56 040 to 0.45 
Clothis—Presidents, 31 @ 56 0.474 to 0.524 
Cloths—Union, 54 1 56 incl 030 to 060 
hi £0, 40.34 Ih, 
eas 045 ta 47h 
COTPOR VARMS. pen prove. 
Nos. 10/44, Ondi sos $41.50 Lo 26 50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 27.50 
Nos. 16/2), Good to Hest 28.00 to 28.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 27.50 to 28.03 
Nos. 28/32, Onis feettssesse 27,00 to 28.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium. fous 2850 to 2050 
Nos. 28/32, Good to West 22000 000000. 3000 10 31.00 
Nos. 38/j2, Medium to Best 33.75 to 34-50 
No. 328, Two-fold oa... 32.00 to 33 50 
No. 425, Two-fold See 35.50 to 37.75 





69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
55.00 to 65.00 


No. 20s, Bombay... 
No. 168, Bombay... 
Nos. ta/e4, Bombay 














METALS. 

The continued firmness of sellers has had its 
effect, and prices are gradually showing an im- 
provement in their favour. While tansactions 
cannot be considered large, the stagnation hereto- 
fore existing has given way to steady current trade 
at prices apparently remunerative to importers, 
and as the cold weather approaches a still better 
feeling will no doubt prevail. 































Par ricuL. 
Wat Has, {incl oe $2.85 to 2.90 
lat Baws, bine oo 2.95 to 3.00 
Round and systaie upto g incl. 2.85 Lo 3.00 
Nailvod, assorted cases ssuseuoeen Nom, 

Nailod, small sice oss a. epee Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted 295 to 3.15 
Sheet rom... sccsesseessene se 3.55 to 3 80 
Galvanized Iron sheets , ss 6.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 480 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, Nu. 3 1.25 t6 1.30 


KEROSENE, 


We have heard of sales at full quotations given 
below—which are 10 sen up all round—but sellers 
are not anxious to dispose of stocks even at the 
prices now current, indications at the moment 
pointing to a still further advance. Deliveries are 

ood, distributions through the country for winter 
days have commenced, and prospects are very 
encouraging, 








quotations. 


Chester 
Comet 









$1.67} to 1.70 





Devoe 1.624 to 1.65 
Russian Anchor... .... 1,624 to 1.65 
Russian Moon a 1.60 to 1.624 





SUGAR, 


Market for Browns still well maintained, with 
quotations up 10 sen on some brands. Whites are 
also enquired for, and sales fairly active, 









Par Pictu. 
Brown Takao - $4.70 to 4.80 
Brown Daitong 3.50 to 3.70 
Brown Canton... 3.70 to 3.80 


10 to 6.20 


White Java and Penang... 
: 5.50 to 7.60 


White Re! 











EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the and instant. Since 
that date settlements on this market amount to 
490 piculs, divided thus: Filatures, 137 piculs 
Re-veels, 328 piculs; Kakeda, 15 piculs; Oshu, 10 
piculs. Tu addition to these purchases direct ship: 
ments are 156 bales, weighing 160 piculs, so that 
the total export trade for the week is 650 piculs, 

From the above figures it will be seen that there 
has been much less business doing during the 
week. Buyers seem to have stocked themselves 
fairly well for the present and are not eager for 
fresh purchases. It would look as though we had 
passed the top for the present, if not indeed for the 
season. Our expectations of last Circular have 
been fulfilled, and with a few days? quiet market, 
we see the prices for some classes of silk have 
declined $20 per picul. 

Arrivals come in on a free scale, and the stock 
shows an increase of 1,700 piculs. Holders are 
certainly a little nervous and would like to be 
moving; although they make a strong show of 
firmness, and say that at present quotations they 
would only sella very small portion of their stocks. 
A lew days more of calm may perhaps decide them 
upon selling more freely. 

The demand for Europe has fallen off consider 
ably, although in this direction prices are well 
maintained, the reduction noted above being almost 
confined to full-sized Filatures and Revels, 








Digitized by Coc gle 


There have been four shipping opportunities 


since we last wrote. The English mail steamer 
Verona, 3rd instant, took 427 bales for Europe; 
the N. P. steamer Victoréa, on the 7th instant, 
took 207 bales for the New York trade, and the 
Belgic, which left port yesterday, had 927 bales for 
the same destination, “Lhe German mail steamec 
Nuernberg, which left port this moming, cacried 55 
bales for Genoa in transit. Theseseveral departures 
bring the present export figures up to 10,608 
picnls, against 9,153 piculs last year and 3,011 to 
the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Nothing done in these during the week. 
Prices are unchanged but nominal, in the absence 
of business. 

Filatures.—These give very small settlements 
compared with previous weeks, buyers having 
come to a decided pause at the high level which 
prices had reached. [nu fine sizes for Europe 
many small parcels have been taken at very full 
rates, $835 being marked for one small lot Haku- 
seé'sha. Mino and Tajima have brought $815 ; 
Goshu, $810 ; Bishu, Koshu, and Bushu, $800, with 
lower grades in proportion. As to silic suitable for 
the United States, no large transactions have been 
done. Justas the mail left, some good Shinshus 
were weighed up at $760—a reduction of $20 to 
$30 upon the last price paid. Holders are not 
willing to go on at the same prices, they say, but 
we think a firm offer in hand would be acceptable. 
Medium and lower grades are also neglected at 
the moment, the heavy buyers standing out for 
the time. ‘Kaimeisha, Hakueuru, and similar 
sorts now quoted at $780, and it is possible that 
this quotation may be slightly shaded for real 
business. Good second-class silks have been done 
to some extent at prices ranging from $740 to $720. 

Re-reels.—This kind of silk has had the pre- 
ference of late and half the settlements this present 
week ave been in this class. Five Girl Re-reels 
are held for $730; Kanra have been done at $727} 
medium grades of Joshu show even a slight ad 
vance, Ichimurasha being entered at $660. 

Kakeda.—A small business; prices well main- 
tained. Probably White Horsehead could be 
bought at $715, with other brands at proportionate 
ces. Holders do their best to maintain quota- 
tions in this department, but in the absence of 
portant purchases they will have to give way. 

Oshu.—A small business herein, holders being 
very strong. About 10 piculs good Hamatsuke 
have passed the scales at $580 and this is the only 

nsaction. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 


















































"Nom $600 to 






















610 

Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) = Nom. 580 to 590 
Hanks—No. 24 ( “Nom: 36u to 370 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu).... Nom, 550 to 560 
Hankis—No. 24 to 3 Nom. 530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 510 to 520 
Manks—No. 44 Not. 490 to 500 
835 

ilatures—Extra 13/15 den 790 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers. 820 
ilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 770 
No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 den., 35 
wes—No. 2, 10/15 deniers. 760 
wes—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 745 
ilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 720 
Re-reels—fixtra 780 
Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest No. + 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/15 deniers... 730 to 740 
eels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 4 710 to 720 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 860 to 670 
Re-reels—No. 2), 14/18 deniers — 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 600 to 620 
Kakedas—Exua 780 
Kakedas—No. 760 
Kakedas—No. 14 740 
Kakedas—No. 2 . 720 
Kaledas—No, a4 690 
Kakedas—No. 3 660 
Kakedas—No. 34 630 
Kakedas—No. 4. 610 


Oshu Sendai—No. a4 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4... 
Sodai—No. 24... e 





540 


Kxport Raw Silk ‘Tables to gth Sept., 1892: — 

















Sersum soa 1893 18992. 4890 oF. 
Reo. Hace, itaue, 

Manope.. 45793 35525 887 
America... + 5624 59378 2,050 
fe Hales 10,422 8,896 2,937 
 t Piculs 10,608 94153 3,01 
Settlements and Direct 2 (oe reuen.  ricuta. 
Export from tst July } it a 
Stocle, oth September ... 6,800 9,000 9,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 19,250 19,500 12,600 


WASTE SILK. 
There has been rather more doing, principally 
in Cocoons, and settlements for the week are 611 
piculs, divided thus; Cocoons, 377 piculs; Noshi, 
81 piculs ; Kibéso, 153 piculs. 
The chief feature of the weeks has been the open- 














ing of the Cocoon market at prices which pive 


aby Sinsaper- aint! for good Shinshu Cocoons. 
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One buyer has had the field all to himself, the 
price paid being generally considered dear. 

‘The stock is still further increased and we have 
on hand 14,200 piculs of all descriptions. Shippers 
continue to complain that the market quotations 
here are beyond their veach and much above the 
limits which they received from their customers 
in Furope. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
English mail taking 66 bales for Eu ope, and the 
German mail of this morning 81 bales for an 
Itallan port, These departures make the present 
export 2,554 piculs, against 1,820 piculs last year 
and 1,080 piculs at the th September, 1899. 

Fierced Cocoons.—'h et has atlast been 
opened by the settlement of about 400 piculs good 
Shinshu Cocoons at 14 kaki, which would give $105 
per picul for 75 per cent. yield. ‘hese prices ap 
Pear dear when compared with other classes of 
Waste, and it remains to be seen whether they 
can be maintained or no. 

Noshi.—A small business ; Hachoji, $1172, with 
medium Foshu at $64. ‘The stock is large; de- 
mand small. It looks as though prices must recede 


in the near future. 
tures at $90; 














Kibiso.—A small business in Fi 
Zaguri at from $55 to $72; Hachojt, $29. 
Nothing done in other sorts. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW WASTE). 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 





$100 to 110 










































Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. = 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 110 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito--Oshiu, Gond to Best = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Hest... = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... — 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium = 
Noshi-ito—Busiu, (ood to Hest 100 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Hest — 
jto—Joshu, Goox $68 to 70 
ry 60 to 65 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 95 to 100 
ibiso—Filature, Seconds . 85 to go 
Kibiso—Oshu,.Good to Best .. —_ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. - 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second: = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fa ps 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C goto 25 
o—Hiachoji, Good ... 30 to 28 
—Hachoji, Medium to 1.ow 27 to 26 






jeri, Good to Common 
Good to Bes! 


Export Table Waste Sille to gth Sept., 1892:— 








Stason 1892-03. 1891-92, atoo-ore 
Picots.  Bieuta, Prcute. 
Waste Silk ... 2,553 1,820 
Pierced Cocoans, 1 = 
2554 1,820 
Settlements and Direct 2 Ut. tebe. 
Export from tat July, ¢ 2409 3,500 
Stock, gth September ... 14,200 11,500 
Available supplies todate 16,600 15,000 11,800. 





Exchange has remained very steady and firm 
all the week:—Lonpox, 4i/s. Credits, 2/11; 
Documents, 2/114; 6m/s. Credits, 2/113; New 
Yor, 3od/s. U.S. $713 4m/s. U.S. $723; PaRIs, 
m/s. fes. 3.73. 


Estimated Silk Stock, oth Sept., 1892 












Raw. nouns. Ware, ricuts. 
Hanks 350 | Cocoons.. 1,950 
Filatures 2,750 | Noshi-ito 7,080 
Re-reei 2,430 | Kil 4,980 
Kakeda ‘940 | Mawata 60 
Oshu 330 130 
Yaysaam Kinds... — 

Total piculs ..:... 6,800 Total piculs ..... 14,200 

TEA. 


Market is quieter since the departure of the 
mail. Stocks on offer are abundant, but buyers 
have held off to some extent. Prices unchanged. 









Choicest $32 to 33, 
Choice 29 to 31 
Finest 25 to 27 
Fine 22 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to 21 
Medium ... 17 to 18 
Good Common 14 to 16 
Common ... az tong 





EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has been steady and firm, and close 


the same :— 
erling—Bank 3/104 @ 2/143 
Stering Bal rhel S ahek 


Bills on demand .. 
4 months? sig! 











FOR SALE, 


THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracur anp Poronat, 


THE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 


Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Yoxouama : 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs, Burrerrietp 


Anp Swire, 


February 27th, 1892. 


Bentendori, Nichome. 


ry. 





‘Awanoeo GoLo MEDAL L’POOL INTERN'L EXHIBTION, 1888. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL 
SPECIAL BRANDS ;— 
‘‘Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish) 


IM ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATICN. 


Retablished a Quarter of @ Century. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin Sawvst Baur, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribue 
taries in Abystinia,”” gays—I ordered thedragoman Mahomet 

form the Fakir that | was a Doctor, and I had the best 
Medicines at the scrvice of the sick, with advice gratise Ini 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. . These are most useful to an exe 
Ploret, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satiehes 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in heali 

in diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammation 
Ma. J.T. Coorsn, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—*I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. | T gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, nntil at lant’a tear 
spoontul of Ointment was worth afowland any quantity of peasy 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock,” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throngho 
Word, ay 18t, 1890, 























WHIT SE! 


‘The most refinéd of all Perfumes. Sweet | 
au the Rose itself. Imitated the world 
over, but equalled by none. 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


isnow universally proferred tothe German 


kinds. “It ismore fragrant, more lasting, 


and very much more refreshing. Use nous 
bout Anutxsow's, which ia the facet, 
Of ail Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 
CAUTION! Oniygonuine with atteid-ana 
blue & yellow lavel & weual Trado Marl, 
8 White Rose,” and address in tu 

















COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


DES 


CONDUITES DEAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIBGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 








“THESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON’S FURNACE (second melting). 








LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD! 






TRADE MARK. 
May 14th, 1892. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 
CONDENSED MILK 


GUARANTEED. 


BEST QuaLity, Best VALUE, 


Original frorr 


ILLINOIS AT 





ANA-CH 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 





— 
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Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are: 

1. Wonderful Economy of Ruel. 

2. Birst-class Workmanship. 

3, Moderate Prices. > 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. 
5. Quickness in raising steam. 
6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 
"Absence of noise and vibration, 

$e build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c, Sc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
fimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. ¥ 
Hilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & C0. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. Ty. 





The Origital BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


Feb. 20, 1892. 


1y. 

















A CURE FOR ASTHMA!!! 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheozing, Bronchitis,’ Insomnia, 
Catarrhal uffections, and difficulty 
in Expect: ‘ation, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes, 


GRIMAULT &CO., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 





\ 


GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 


Renowned Physicians prescribe Grimanlt’s 
Matico as the most active and at the same time 
the most inoffensive remedy in the treatment 
ofAcute and Chronic Discharges. These Capsules, 
unlike Copaiba, have not the inconvenience of 
produciug Nausea. 


MATICO INIECTION is used in recent 
MATICO CAPSULES in the more chronic cases 
GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by all Chemists, 


© 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 
D . 
Perfect blendggs of the Choiest Brands of the Highest Clases of Fine Old Whiskis in their 
ative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 

‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 

The letters BOS are the Name, Brant, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlew 
OLD SCOTCH “WHISKY. 

*** Gold Capsule. 

** Blue 

*Green ,, 
Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
hat they may fairly’ Gaim the very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce them unipue and senrivclied. ae % 

THOS  Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate-—"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more br less dominated by one oF other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

"2.0 8 in nid in eure while btn, lab and ceva, the qutty bring noted by a small abel on each ole. 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, butia all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anyting $3 


fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


r eee cechar 8 
ier tr wee EXTRACT 
OF -M 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 












‘To bo had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India, © ego food mn the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 4th, 1892. 





Cookery Books on Applicaticn to office of this paper. 








@ The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 







The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
ilious Affections. 





ie World. 


a tae Sold Throughout the V 
N.B.-ASK_FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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Latest Cosprerciat as 


™ Jagan Weekly Wail, 

















“¥A1S CK QUE DUIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA! 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mu aotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ Japan 
Mat’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
ruarantee of good faith. It isparticuiariy reauested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payabieto same: and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the FptTor. 

















Yorouana: Satonoay, Surr. 177H, 1892. 


MARRIAGES. 
ar hejlangnee: Ontario, om the sth August Ly the Rev. G. 
Meacham, DD , assisted by the Rev. S. J. Shorey, 
M aA CHarces VINCENT, son of George ile, of Yoko- 
hama, to Mary Maun, dauchter of W. A. Rose, of Na- 














At Nagasaki, on the oth instant, by the Rev Henry 
Stour, Bessie '¥. Horcukiss-Wesn and ARTHUR Hi 
BorrenneiM. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tut Chishima Kan left Alexandria on the 
gth inst. for Japan. 


H.LH. raz Crown Prince visited the Fukiage 
Garden on the rith inst. 


Tur Yokohama Poor Asylum, which was lately 
established at Honmoku, will be opened on the 
2oth inst, 


Count Iracaxt is at present confined to his 
residence through illness said to be disease of 
the brain. 


Tae Governinent offices in the capital will be 
opened a a.m. and be closed at 4 p.m. on and 
after the rath inst. 


Iris stated that the carpenters of Tokyo are 
making preparations to go on strike in order 
to obtain a rise in wages 











Mr. Mursu, Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, had an interview with H.1.M. the Emperor 
on the gth inst. at 11 a.m 





HE. tH Mextcan Munster, and Mrs, Rascon, 
will leave for home shortly. H.E. is in mourn- 
ing for the death of his elder brother. 


A Fire broke out on the 3rd inst. about 4 a.m. 
at West Kinami, Yoshiki District, Yamaguchi 
Prefecture, destroying 38 dwellings and 7 out- 
houses. Some 16 residences and 
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burnt on the night of the 7th inst. at Myoko in 
the Nakakubiki District of Niigata Prefecture. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princesses Kane and 
Tsune, who have been staying at Nikko for some 
time, returned to the capital on the 13th inst. 





Tue sum of yen 33,600 has been granted from 
the Famine Relief Fund towards the relief of 
sufferers in the inundated districts of Okayama 
Prefecture. 


Viscount Inouye, Chief Commissioner of the 
Railway Bureau, who had been on a tour of in- 
spection in Hokkaido, returned to the capital 
on the gth inst. 


Hick waves have rolled up on the shores of 
Nagasa-gun, Chiba Prefecture, since the 4th 
inst., and more than 30 houses were washed 
away at K.amogawacho. 


Count Yamacata, Minister of State for Justice; 
Viscount Kagawa, Grand Master of Services to 
H.LM. the Empress; and Mr. Iwasaki have 
returned to the capital from the country. 





Tue postal and telegraph receipts throughout 
the Empire during the month of August last 
amounted to yen 451,367, showing an increase 
of yen 27,262 as compared with the previous 
month, 





Tue work of laying the lines of railway be- 
tween Kokubuji in the North Tama District of 
Kanagawa Prefecture, and Kawagoye, Iruma- 
gun, Saitama Prefecture, was commenced on 
the 12th inst, 


Mnssns. Y. Nakamura, N. Osawa, anda few 
other promoters of the Musashino Bank have 
applied to the Kanagawa Kencho for permission 
to establish the bank at Hachioji with a capital 
of 50,000 yen, 


Tue receipts of the Sanyo Railway Company 
during the month of May last amounted to yen 
40,827.088, of which yen 32,497.263 was realir 
zed in the shape of tickets and the remainde- 
from freight. 


Mr. Kumasuiro Densuxe and two others claim 
to have discovered gold veins at Kusano and 
Yokoyatna, in the Districts of Yamato and Kami- 
dzuma, in Fukuoka Prefecture, and have applied 
to the Authorities for permission to mine. 


Tue business of the Honolulu agency of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank is increasing, and two 
officers of the Head Office in this port are 
under orders to proceed there to assist the two 
Japanese at present in charge of the Agency. 





Earty on the morning “of the 3rd inst., a fire 
broke out in a public bath-house at Fakura- 
mura, Adzumi-gori, Fukushima Xen, which in- 
volved the destruction of a post office, and 
twenty houses, while a police station and twenty 
dwellings were partly damaged. 


Tux Superintendent of Police in Toyama 
Prefecture has brought an action in the Tokyo 
Local Court against the Hocht Shimbun, alleg- 
ing that an article referring to him and relating 
to official interference in the last parliamentary 
elections in the Prefecture is libellous. 


Viscount H1casiizono, who had been de- 
spatched by the Emperor to inspect the suffer- 
ing in the inundated districts of Osaka, Hyogo, 
and Okayama, returned to the capital on the 
13th inst., and proceeded to the Palace imme- 
diately to lay his report before His Majesty. 


Tur number of telegraphic messages and re- 
ceipts throughout the Empire during August 
last, as compared with the corresponding month 





ayer gt ppren year, were :—Inland : messages, 
O 





495,872 (an increase of 134,162), and receipts 
yen 105,691.935 (an increase of yen 26,363.475)3 
Foreign: messages, 4,023 (an increase of 543), 
and receipts, yen 10,368.474 (an increase of 


yen 1,683.524.) 


Lreurenant-Generat Kopama, who returned 
from Europe lately, Mr. Yoshida Masaharu, an 
Inspector of the Communications Department, 
who had been travelling through various ports 
of Korea on official business, and more than 
twenty officers of the A/usashi Kaa and the 
Fayeyama Kan, which arrived at Shinagawa late- 
ly, aftervisiting the ports in China and Korea, 
were received in audience by the Emperor on 
the roth inst. at 10 am. They afterwards 
worshipped in the Imperial Sanctuary. 


Deratzs of the damage caused in Aichi Pre- 
fecture by the violent storm on the 4th inst. 
lave beenreceived. The number of houses com- 
pletely overthrown was 791, houses partly 
blown down, 1,557, persons buried under the 
ruins of buildings 9, persons wounded 27, houses 
damaged 5,021 houses submerged 236, em- 
bankments destroyed 6,033 ken (one ken=6 
ft.) in length, boats wrecked 82, bridges wash- 
ed away 106, houses swept away 134 and tele- 
graph posts blown down 33. 





Tue reports of the Gifu Meteological Obser- 
vatory on the severe earthquake which occarred 
in the town on the 7th inst. at sh. 41m. 78. show 
thatstrong tremors with quick vibrations were felt 
for three seconds after the commencement of the 
shock, This was followed by a violent horizon- 
tal motion having a range of 36 milimetres per 
second from N.E. to S.W. This was the 
severest movement. At the same moment a 
vertical motion, having velocity of 11.5 milimetre 
per second was felt. The whole duration, as re- 
corded by seismograph, was 45 seconds. More 
than 20 feeble after-shocks were experienced . 


Tue Import trade continues in a healthy Con- 
dition, and since the clearing out of the old 
stock referred to last week, a much more com- 
fortable feeling prevails amongst holders, who 
are ready to commence a new lease of business. 
Yarns have been taken to the extent of fully 
1,000 bales, only 50 of which were Bombays, 
and heavy Shirtings have been in good de- 
mand at full rates, as have also Prints, Tur- 
key Reds, and Velvets at a distinct advance, 
A large variety of other goods have also 
been sold, and the general feeling is that a 
strong and healthy autamn trade is being in- 
augurated. There is at last a good demand for 
Metals, but holders are very stiff and will make 
ho concessions whatever, consequently the busi- 
ness actually concluded is not great. Steady sales 
continue in the Kerosene trade, and holders 
have the pull of the situation. The demand 
is good and is likely to continue so, nowwith- 
standing the arrival of 82,000 cases during the 
week, which had no effect whatever on the 
market. The Sugar trade has been quieter, 
but prices are well maintained, and stocks are 
not heavy, though some arrivals have been 
landed. The Silk trade has again been large— 
close upon 2,000 piculs. Buyers have had to 
pay big figures, and holders are not pushing, 
having done a good stroke up to the present, 
seitlemenis since July rst having been close 
upon 15,000 piculs. ‘There is a comparatively 
small stock actually on this market, though it 
is stated that a large quantity could be brought 
in if it suited the Japanese to place it on offer. 
Business in Waste has increased, mostly due to 
sales of Cocoons, of which over 1,000 piculs have 
been taken, The Tea trade is not very active, 
but shipments amount to 24,000,000 pounds, 
which is about the same as last year to date. 
Dxchangeé, fwhich has been steady, closes firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
= = 
THE SYUDY OF KNGLISH IN 
SCHOOLS. 

Ir will be remembered by many of our readers 
that it was owing principally to the influence of 
the late Viscount Mori that, some years ago, the 
study of English was made compulsory in all 
the higher elementary schools. During the 
past few years a reaction has set in, and it has 
been deemed unnecessary to insist on a foreign 
language being included in the curriculum of 
every elementary school. New regulations 
issued by the Department of Education on this 
subject have been in force since April rst. 
According to these the study of English is 
optional. Where it is felt that the means of 
obtaining a livelihood demand that the pupils 
should know English, there is no objection to a 
local School Board including the subject in the 
curriculum, but otherwise its omission is consid- 
ered preferable. The considerations which led 
the Department of Education to adopt this 
course were, first, that a large number of the 
teachers giving instruction in English were not 
qualified for the task, and hence much of what 
they taught had to be unlearned by the pupil in 
after years; and, secondly, that quite half of the 
pupils who learned alittle English were too poor 
to continue their studies after leaving the ele- 
mentary schools, and hence the time spent in 
puzzling out the meaning of a few simple fo- 
reign books would have been better employed in 
extending their knowledge of subjects likely to 
prove useful in their subsequent careers. One 
is disposed to think that the change inaugu- 
rated last April should find favour in the 
eyes of those whose burdens it was intended to 
lighten. But not so. Creatures of habit, the 
school teachers, the pupils, and their parents are 
stated by the H177 Shimpo to be averse to the 
reform, and they regard those schools where 
English is excluded as inferior institutions. 
However badly taught, the English language is 
supposed to supply a standard to the school 
which it cannot obiain in any other way. This 
feeling it is that has led prefectural and village 
boards to speak in tones of deep regret of the 
necessity of abolishing English, and to the same 
sentiment is to be attributed an endeavour to 
find an excuse for retaining it among the sub- 
jects taught, wherever possible. Thus it has 
turned out that what was designed by the De- 
pariment of Education as a relief has proved a 
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THE “ NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” 
PORTUGUESE QUESTION. 

Tue following important article, which appear- 
ed recently inthe Wicht Nicht Shimbun, seems 
worth translating in full, more especially as 
exceedingly erroneous versions of it have been 
given in the columnsof local English papers :— 
©The Portuguese Government, on the ground 
of unavoidable necessities of State, removed its 
Consul-General, who was invested with judicial 
authority in regard to the 140 Portuguese sub- 
jects residing in Japan. Accordingly, there 
being no properly qualified official to discharge 
the functions contemplated by the Treaty pro- 
visions relating to jurisdiction, the Government 
of this Empire informed Portugal that those 
provisions had ceased to be operative, and an- 
nounced that an interval elapsing on the rst of 
July would be.aliowed for the receipt of a reply. 
In the event of Portugal’s failing to reply with- 
in that interval, it was plainly intimated that 
her silence would be construed as assent to the 
intentions of the Japanese Government. ‘The 
allotted time passed, however, without any reply 
whatever. Nevertheless, the Government of this 
Empire, desirous of showing the utmost friend- 
liness to Portugal, did not issue an Imperial 
Ordinance abrogating the jurisdiction clauses 
of the Treaty until owo"-more weeks had elaps- 
ed, namely, on the 14th of July. Simultane- 
ously with its issue, Minister Nomura was 
instructed to convey intelligence of the fact to 
the Portaguese Government. The gist of the 
communication made through him was that, in- 
asmuch as, with reference to the exercise of the 
jurisdiction provided for by Treaty, no atten- 
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tion had been paid by Portugal to the request 
of the Japanese Government (preferred, from 
January tst onwards, either through Minister 
Nomara direct to the Portuguese Government, 
or through the Portuguese Representative in 
Japan)—the request, that a properly qualified 
consul should be appointed to discharge judi- 
cial functions,—the Portuguese Government had 
forfeited the privilege of its subjects’ exemp- 
tion from Japanese jurisdiction. Still, our 
Government, anxious to avoid any detriment 
to the friendly relations existing with Por- 
tugal, had waited several days after the de- 
parture of the Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires 
and Consul-General, Mr. J. Loureiro, and had 
intimated to the Portuguese Government that 
the rst of July was the time fixed for carrying 
out Japan’s intentions in the matter, Even 
after the advent of that date, a further delay 
of two weeks had been made, and finally, on 
July r4th, the Imperial Ordinance had been 
issned. In the above sense the intimation 
was couched. Such having been the importance 
attached by the Government of this Empire to 
its relations with Portugal, and so deliberate 
having been its course of procedure, the Portu- 
guese Government cannot reasonably raise any 
objection. Nevertheless, as it would be a matter 
of very great regret to our Government that any 
misapprehension, however small, should exist 
between the two countries, a memorandum, 
setting forth in detail the circumstances that 
necessitated this course and the precise views 
of our Government, has been prepared and pre- 
sented to the Portuguese Government. Affairs 
having reached this stage, a communication was 
received from the French Government on or 
about the 25th of July, to the effect that the 
Chargé d’Afiaires of France in Japan had been 
appointed Chargé,d’Affaires and Consul-General 
for Portugal, and at the same time a telegram 
came from the Japanese Minister to Portugal in 
Vienna, saying that the French Chargé d’A ffaires 
had been directed to manage the affairs of the 
Portuguese Legation and Consulate-General in 
Japan. Of course it was out of the question that 
Japan should decline to recognise the Chargé 
d’Affaires or Consul-General of a friendly Power, 
On the contrary, she was bound to extend a 
hearty welcome to him. But, as stated above, one 
message spoke of the offices of Chargé d’A ffaires 
and Consul-General in Japan; the other spoke 
of managing the affairs of those offices—an 
obvious difference of meaning. Moreover, there 
existed also the doubt whether judicial functions 
were intended to be attached to the office of 
Consul-General. Accordingly, our Governinent 
asked the Portuguese Government for a distinct 
explanation. So far as concerned the office of 
Chargé d’Affaires, there was of course no ques- 
tions, and our Government therefore intimated, 
on the 27th ultimo, thatit recognised the French 
Chargé d’Affaires in that capacity. But with 
regard to the office of Consul-General, an an- 
swer was returued that if, on the part of the 
Portuguese Government, there existed no in- 
tention of connecting the appointment with the 
discharge of judicial functions, then Japan 
would be glad to recognise it. Doubtless there- 
fore, the notification of the appointment of the 
Consul-General, with this restriction, will ap- 
pear in a day or two in the Oficial Gaselte. 
At present there is no reason to apprehend any 
difficulty between this empire and Portugal. But 
should it happen that the latter country prefers 
a request to be again placed on the same footing 
as other Treaty States with regard to Consular 
Jurisdiction, it will suffice that our Government 
should reply distinctly that simultaneously with 
the loss of the privilege of Consular Jurisdiction 
provided by the Treaty, the equal privileges and 
immunities contemplated by the most-favoured- 
nation clause were also forfeited. Whoever may 
be Minister of Foreign Affairs, this view cannot 
be altered. We take the opportunity to add a 
few words. The Dai Nippon alleges with re- 
gard to our writing, that although, to outward 
appearances, the abolition of the jurisdictional 
stipulations is asserted, their restoration is being 
secretly arranged, and that the Government in- 
tends to lay the responsibility of the situation on 
the shoulders of the former Cabinet. In reply 
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to these evil suspicions, we have only to say that, 
if a pledge given by means of a State document 
to another Power and conveyed to the people 
at home by means of an Imperial Ordinance, 
were to be treated as waste paper because the re- 
sponsibility for it devolves on one Cabinet only ; 
or if one course were to be adopted openly and 
another in secret, we should be the first to at- 
tack such a Government. Again, the Fiji 
Shimpo writes as though all the Foreign Powers 
were prepared to assist Portugal in this matter, 
and talks of a prospect of strong negotiations 
being opened. We cannot learn that anything 
of the kind is really to be anticipated. More- 
over, of the 140 Portuguese subjects residing in 
Japan, only one is a native of Portugal ; the re- 
maining 139 are not Europeans. From this 
point of view alone, it is doubtful whether all the 
Foreign Powers will act as Portugal's allies, 
The Kokumin, under the caption, “ Improper 
demands must be rejected,” writes as thongh 
the main question were to remove obstacles. 
But there has been nothing in the nature of pre- 
ferring improper demands through the agency 
of the French Representative. (Here follow 
some other remarks disposing of blunders made 
by the Kokumin.”) 
=” * 

Since the above article appeared, the Oficial 
Gasette has contained the announcement that 
Japan recognises the French Chargé d’Affaires 
in the capacity of Consul-General for Portugal, 
but from what the Wich Nichi says, as well as 
from our own independent information, there 
can be no doubt that the recognition was ac- 
companied by a distinct proviso that judicial 
functions are not included in the office as re- 
cognised by Japan. With regard to the brief 
reference made in our contemporary’s article to 
the most-favoured-nation clause, the elaboration 
of the argument advanced would appear to be, 
first, that a privilege abrogated by special legis- 
lation cannot possibly be recovered under the 
provisions of a general clause; and secondly, 
that, although the most-favoured-nation clause 
provides against unfair discrimination between 
the Powers to which it refers, it does not furnish 
to any cguntry a title to recover privileges which 
she has forfeited through her own laches. The 
most-favoured-nation clause has always been 
a bug-bear to Japanese publicists. Even now 
they appear to forget that from the moment when 
the Mexican Treaty went into operation, the 
most-favoured-nation clause became as dead a 
letter as was ever buried in the pages of ancient 
history. 


THE JAPANESE POLICE SYSTEM. 
Tue Opposition organs have for some time past 
been agitating for a change in the police system, 
They are in favour of the abolition of the Keishi- 
cho, or Inspectors, and of placing the Keibu 
or Superintendents, under the control of provin- 
cial and district officers. Such a reform, say the 
Min-to journals, would render the improper 
interference of the police with elections and 
political meetings an impossibility. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, in a temperate article, traverses 
the arguments of the advocates of change. Our 
contemporary points out, in the first place, that 
the motive of those who wish to see the power 
hitherto wielded by the Central Government 
entrusted to locals officials is by no means 
disinterested. The advocates of the change 
are of opinion that in the majority of cases 
lucal officials would side with the Opposi- 
tion, and that were the police under their 
control the position of anti-gdVernment parties 
would be much better than it is now. The 
Nichi Nichi does not deny that the Police 
system is capable of improvement. There 
are not wanting cases of severity on the one 
hand and of excessive leniency on the other. 
But would abuses of this kind become less 
frequent were the superintendence of the police 
entrusted solely to the local authorities? On 
the contrary, they would certainly be increased 
ahundred-fold. The present inspectors of police 
are well versed in the laws which have to be 
enforced and are entirely free from party bias. 
In neither of these particulars are local officials 
or mayors worthy of the confidence of the public. 
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If, with the present stringent rules and close 
inspection, the latter conducted by specially 
trained men, abuses cannot be avoided, is it to 
be anticipated for a moment that anything but 
gross miscarriages of justice would result were 
the change advocated to be effected and were 
amateurs invested with the power now wielded by 
professionals? The evils, continues the Wiché 
Nicki Shimbun, of which the Opposition organs 
complain, are not to be got rid of by the 
abolition of inspectors and by compelling the 
police to follow the whims of local magnates. 
Where the police have acted unwisely it has 
been the result of ignorance. What is required 
is the education of the usually excellent men 
of which the service consists to the required 
standard. With this object in view a special 
training school has lately been opened, and by 
its means the new race of policemen are gra- 
dually learning the duties that pertain to their 
office in the new era on which the nation has en- 
tered. The popular cry, concludes our con- 
temporary, has ever been “change the rules, 
reform the laws,” but we say, “educate the men.” 
Not new regulations, but men equal to the task 
of impartially observing of those in existence, 
are the desiderata of the age. 


THE SPECIE BANK. 
In the midst of the general depression from 
which local banking institutions are suffering, 
the Specie Bank has a bright record to show 
for the first six months of the year. Its profits 
are said to amount of over a million yen, which 
sum, if devoted entirely to the payment of divi- 
dend, would mean forty-six per cent. for the 
lucky shareholders, The Bank’s fortunes 
during recent years have not always been un- 
chequered, however, and the Directors are 
expected to refrain from any specially large 
allottment on account of dividend, so as to 
utilize the funds now at their disposal for the 
purpose of strengthening the Bank’s position. 
The idea is that asum of 310,000 yen will be 
devoted to the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent, per annum, and that the 
greater part of the remainder will be carried to 
the reserve fund. No conjectures are hazarded 
as to the reasons of the Bank's remarkable 
success, but it is probable that the fall in the 
gold price of silver has contributed materially 
to the result, The Bank's policy for many years 
has been to reckon on the appreciation of gold, 
and its only unsuccessful seasons were when 
events militated against this forecast. But what- 
ever may be the explanation, Mr. Sonoda, the 
the Director, is to be heartily congratulated on 
aresult which surprises no one conversant with 
his abilities and judgment. 


ONE LAW FOR ME, ANOTHER FOR THEE. 
Tue extravagance into which some of our local 
writersare betrayed by the stern necessity of either 
ridiculing or denouncing the Japanese, from time 
to time, is well illustrated in the columns of the 
Fapan Gaseife. News having been received in 
Japan thatat four places inthestate of Idaho com- 
munities of peaceful and industrious Japanese 
settlers had been driven out with threats and at 
a few hours’ notice, a Japanese journal referred 
to the matter in terms of some indignation, and 
expressed the very natural apprehension that 
unless the question were taken up diplomatic- 
ally, strong anti-American feeling, and possibly 
even an anti-American demonstration, might be 
excited in Japan. Of course, if the folks sub- 
jected to such arbitrary and heartless conduct 
in Idaho had been British subjects, the whole 
of the United Kingdom would have rung with 
indignation. Everyone knows what effect is 
produced upon the patriotic Britain by the 
phrase ‘‘civts Romanus sum”; the formula with 
which Palmerston so successfully conjured on 
the occasion of the disgraceful Don Pacifico in- 
cident. Everybody knows, too, what kind of 
flaming denunciations the press of the “tight 
little island” indulges in when even one hair of 
a British subject's head falls in foreign lands. 
That display of spirit is perfectly natural and 
proper. Long may the sentiment that dictates 
it prevail, for it is the sentiment undgrlyingyhe 
greatness of the British @mpiax! Bul fa 


three to four hundred law-abiding Japanese 
settlers in an American state are suddenly order- 
ed to clear out at a few hours’ notice and under 
dire threats if they disobey, a hundred of them 
being driven into the Sage Bush Plains, the 
comparatively quiet remonstrances of a Japanese 
journal are declared by the Fapan Gaselte 
to be “a very fair sample indeed of pure 
distilled Japanese hysteria ; ” and are compared 
to the spitting of a kitten when its tail is 
trodden on by a Newfoundland dog; Japan- 
ese journals are told that they ‘would be 
a litile more careful how they write if they 
knew how ridiculous their flustering, blastering 
indignation ata fanciful indignity and supposed 
insult are in European eyes ;” their sentiments 
are dubbed “stilted, narrow-minded, and bom- 
bastic”; their editors are likened to “children 
firing up over a broken toy”; and the progress 
of the country is said to be “clogged with over- 
weening and intolerable egotism and conceit.” 
Our contemporary’s mood when it penned this 
singular diatribe must have been strangely dis- 
traught. To call the forcible expulsion of 
four unoffending colonies of Japanese subjects 
“a fanciful indignity and a supposed insult ;” 
to compare the ruin and suffering brought npon 
three hundred Japanese subjects in a civilized 
country to the breaking of a child's toy, is 
certainly one of the most extravagant and heart- 








less criticisms ever penned. Every demon- 
stration of national feeling on the part of the 
Japanese, even though it be not a tithe of the 
excitement which a similar incident would arouse 
in our own country, must be regarded, ap- 
parently, as “pure distilled hysteria”; the 
“« spitting of a kitten ;” “stilted, narrow-minded, 
bombastic sentiment;” “ flustering, blustering 
indignation ;” ‘overweening and intolerable 
egotism and conceit.” It would be interest- 
ing to read the string of adjectives and epithets 
which would be ventilated by this same critic if 
half a dozen Europeans suffered at Japanese 
hands what some three hundred Japanese suf- 
fered at American. 


ANNEXATION OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 
News from Sydney, dated July 24, says :—Mr. 
H. Grosser, manager of the German line of 
steamers carrying on business in the Marshall 
Group, who is now in Sydney, confirms the 
news of the hoisting of the British flag at Gilbert 
Group, by Captain Davies, of H.M.S. Royalist, 
who had been commissioned by the Imperial 
Government through Admiral Scott. The Bri- 
tish flag was hoisted at all the principal islands. 
Only at one island was any objection raised, 
that of the Butaritari, the king of which recently 
went to America to request that an American 
protectorate be proclaimed over the island. 
In the meantime the Royalist hoisted the Bri- 
tish flag. The king threatened that an Ameri- 
can cruiser would shortly arrive and annex the 
island, but Captain Davies informed him that 
it would now be useless. The Royalist also 
arrested and shot a native of the Gilbert group 
for the murder of a Chinaman some nine years 
ago, The man-of-war suppressed a native war 
which had broken out on one of the islands in 
consequence of the chief of one tribe being 
murdered by the men of another tribe. Pre- 
vious to the suppression of the feud there was 
considerable bloodshed. A Mexican vessel was 
at the islands recruiting. Another vessel, which 
had previously recruited 400 natives for Mexico, 
capsized off the Californian coast, and all on 
board were drownéd. 


TYPHOONS. 
Tue remarkable accuracy of the divisions which 
long experience has taught the Japanese to 
make of the seasons, is well illustrated this year. 
The Nihyaku-toka (210th day) fell on the 31st 
ultimo, and the Mrhyaku-ha/suka (220th day) 
falls to-day. On one or other of these days, 
or at some time in close proximity to them, 
the advent of storms is always anticipated, 
and is always especially dreaded, because the 
state of the crops at that period renders them 


partigularly susceptible to damage, The 
-toka passed, this year, calmly and 
1 But four days later (Septembpx) yy 


a violent gale suddenly sprang out of the Pacific, 
and striking Owari Bay, passed across Central 
Japan, making its way ontto the West and North. 
Four days afterwards (September 8th), again 
another typhoon dashed against Shikoku, work- 
ing much damage, and now it seems that we 
are on the eve of another bad blow, for a 
heavy barometric depression is announced from 
the south of Kiushu, and its northward course 
is very probable. The crops cannot fail to suffer 
considerably in the track of these three tempests. 





NOTES FROM OKI, 

A corResponpENT who has lately visited this 
outlying and litle visited portion of the empire 
writes as follows:—“I think the reason more peo- 
ple don’t get to Oki is on account of the wretched 
little steamer that makes the journey—the most 
uncomfortable craft ever launched ; however, 
she is swift and strong, and makes her trip of 
ninety-five miles from Sakai in between five and 
six hours. As the Izumo and Hoki mountains 
fade from sight, the high cliffs of Oki come into 
view, topped with clouds. Defining from grey 
to blue, and from blue to dull green, the coast 
appears as jagged and broken and grim as that 
of Izumo, approaching Kakaura ; but the rocks 
are a reddish grey instead of black. Steam- 
ing into this high archipelago one sees no 
sign of life; neither fields, paths, nor felled 
timber,—only naked grey cliffs sheering up 
from blue-black depths of water, and above som- 
bre and savage vegetation. Nevertheless, there 
is beauty here. The sea becomes still as 
glass ; and the steamer glides on between headed 
heights and sea-caves iuto a sort of interior 
sea, formed by the three islands of Chiburi- 
shima, Nishinoshima, and Nakashima ;—these 
form the group called Dé-Zen. On the coast 
of Chiburishima, the steamer first touches at a 
tiny village called Chiburimura,—which comes 
quite suddenly into sight. Then she proceeds 
to Urago in Nishinoshima and stops an hour. 
Urago is a very pretty little town, with houses 
all facing the sea, and wharves of stones rising 
out of deep water. I dined ata hotel (Wata- 
nabe) and was astonished at the excellent dinner. 
I had not eaten a better Japanese meal any- 
where. The price was only seven sen, and the 
landlord did not want to take what he was 
offered. The hotel itself was very pretty. 
Hishi-ura, in Nakanoshima, is the next port at 
which the O&f-Saigo Maru stops. This also 
resembles Mionoseki a little. Its semicircle of 
wharves face te clearest and most inviling sea- 
water. The buildings are very neat. The best 
hotel is the Okazaki. Itis a delightful little town. 
I think the scenery among these islands is much 
finer than that of the much boasted Inland Sea 
on the whole. The glimpses between high is- 
lands, opening of straits, vistas of tender blue 
distance between rugged high cliffs, are beauti- 
ful. Everything is high. Rice fields are scarcely 
visible. The steamer leaves Hishima for Dogo 
across 8 rf of dangerous sea. passing Matsu- 
shima, Omori-shima, a number of small, lofty, 
steep, uninhabited islands on the way. Some 
of the scenery is fantastic. There are several 
remarkable sea caves,—one is aragged hole and 
washes clear through a high promontory. The 
Oki Islands form four Zor7, Nishino-shima, and 
Chiburi-shima,—with the very small outlying 
Haka-shima from Chibu-gori; Naka-shima in 
Ama-gori, and the great Dogo island is divided 
into Ochi-gori and Shi-gori. Dogo is quite as 
steep and rugged as its neighbours. The har- 
bour of Saigo has heights all round it. It is 
pretty, like all the Oki ports, Saigo is partly 
ona small river—the Yabigawa,—and it lines 
the bay and the mouth of the river in a most 
curious way, so that the streets twist about like 
snakes, to a prodigious length. It is quite a 
walk to go through the town. There are nearly 
1,000 houses, and I suppose fully 5,000 “souls” 
—though the exact figure I have not yet been 
abletolearn, There arenokuruma. There are 
many remarkably fine houses, one of which, the 
hospital, is probably the handsomest Japanese 
house of its size in all Shimane-Ken. The 
streets are handsome. Sakai ix only a dirty 


hold! ediiaredQtith Saigo. The best hotel is 
le iingy psa ; jand| pe food is very good. Fo- 
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reign cooking can be had. The city is fresh 
and new, It was burned to the ground a few 
years ago, and completely rebuilt for the better. 
The Oki house carpenters are skillful and taste- 
ful. The depth of the harbour is complained 
of as an inconvenience ; but Saigo is a busy and 
very prosperous port. Three hundred ships at 
a time may be seen riding in its harbour. Rus- 
sian and English men-of-war have visited Saigo ; 
but I am the first foreigner to enter a Saigo hotel 
and dwell in the town. Outside the city are a 
few rice-fields The Island cannot feed 
itself : it imports much in the way of provisions. 
Cuttle-fishing is the great industry; cuttle fish, the 
great staple. The dialect of the people is peculiar 
There are said to be 30,196 inhabitants in Oki. 
The three principal streets of Saigo are Nishi- 
machi, Nakamachi, and Higashimachi ; with 
many cross-streets. There are no remarkable 
temples in the city. Outside of it, however, are 
several celebrated shrines ; and some curious 
places,—such as the Dangyo-taki, a famous 
Water-fall in Ochigori, 5 réfrom Saigo. But 
all these places are bad to go to. The paths are 
unspeakably bad, and there are no duruma, 
and everything is rocks and mountains. Horses, 
however, abound. There isa celebrated lake- 
Jet,—about which exists the wonderful black 
stone—baleiseht, the metbutsu of Oki. Beauti- 
ful jet-like articles are cut from it. I boughta 
small cup made of it for $2.35, and several 
other trifles. They are made in the prison. 
The distance from Sakai to Saigo by steamer is 
39 ré, and the 1st class fare is 80 sen. 
ehh Seas 





ozons. 
Iris not so very many years since people first 
began to talk of ozone as a new discovery, and 
since it became the fashion to describe exercise 
in the open air as a process chiefly for removing 
the ozone in the blood. Things have marched, 
however, since these days. The advertising 
columns of newspapers now assure us that 
chemistry. has succeeded in liberating ozone, 
and that the © soul of the air is at our call, even 
as its sister spirit, electricity, to do us service.” 
Of course many flowers of rhetoric are employed 
to popularize this new health-giver. We are 
told that it is “the essence of life,” “the breath 
of the pine-clad hills and of the freshening 
ocean brought to our firesides with healing on 
its wings, and that disease and drugs both va- 
nish at its coming.” But if ozone be what the 
physicists tell us, the benefiis of being enabled 
to inhale it into the lungs in large quantities 
should need no eloquence to be welcome. The 
public, however, has come to be sceptical about 
advertised panacea, The art of advertising has 
been developed into a mere trick to exploit the 
ignorant and the credulous, just as newspapers 
themselves, in so many instances, have been 
perverted into vehicles for ventilating scandal, 
selling sensation, or gratifying private spite. 
Our first feeling is one of amused incredulity 
when we read an announcement like the follow- 
ing :~‘ The immediate effect of the inhalation 
of bi-ozone is a systematic disinfection of the 
blood. The circulation becomes freer, and as 
the congested and festering organs come under 
the influence of the regenerated, buoyant blood, 
the morbific irritants are gradually absorbed and 
cast out through the natural channels of secre- 
tion and excretion, and the general system be- 
comes naturally energized and toned up to the 
ideal pitch of normal health.” Yet, who knows ? 
Perhaps in these days when bread-winning has 
become so difficult, when so many physical and 
mental wrecks are cast up by the fierce tide of 
competition, science may have really discovered 
something which will re-brace the limp nerves 
and renew the worn-out cells of gray tissue. In 
spite of rhetorical advertisements, perhaps ! 








THE RESPONSIBIL ¢ DIET. 
Tue Fiji Shimpo expresses anxiety on the sub- 
ject Of railway construction. The bill which 
was passed last session, does not give sufficient 
power to the executive to decide on the order in 
which different lines shall be made, and the 
amount of money which shall be appropriated 
by each section, The necessity consulting 


the Diet on every: Caraclone A bs 
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unmixed evil. It is far preferable to allow the 
specialists free scope. If the interest which 
members of the Diet take in certain sections is 
to be allowed to become a factor in deciding the 
course to be pursued, the complications result- 
ing will render rapid progress impossible. Our 
contemporary believes the Diet is always apt to 
err on the side of claiming too much power. 
‘The sum of 60,000,000 ye# has been voted for 
the construction of nine lines within twelve 
years, but as the matler stands now, the Diet 
has to be consulted as to the manner and 
amount of the expenditure of each year. This 
leaves the door open for obstructionists, of whom 
there is no scarcity. 





RTHICS AND THE NEW CODES. 
For some time past certain prominent members 
of the Japanese Education Society have been 
turning their attention to the ethical bearings of 
the New Codes. Like the lawyers who have 
takenpartin the Code controversy, educationalists 
are divided into two schools, The one school 
asserts that the tendency of the new laws is to 
undermine Japanese morality by changing the 
relations which the different members of the 
social body have hitherto borne to each other, 
The introduction of the individual principle 
and the subjugation of social rights to ques- 
tions of property, say writers of this school, 
must prove injurious to the Japanese. Mr. 
Nose is its recognised leader. His chief 
opponent is Mr. Motoru Yujiro, who main- 
tains that the Codes have been compiled so 
as not to do violence to Japanese moral senti- 
ments. Mr. Motoru adds that the principles on 
which the law of persons rests are recognised in 
all Codes, and no canon of Japanese ancient 
morality can claim greater authority than these. 
It is said that the Council of the Japanese Edu- 
cation Society is aboutto discuss these two views, 
and that members will be expected to vote in 
favour of one or the other. We fail to see the 
utility of such discussions. It is highly impro- 
bable that the majority of the councillors are 
acquainted with the provisions of the New Codes. 
The voting is therefore not likely to amount to 
more than a blind following of the few councillors 
who have studied the subject, and will be no 
indication of the tendency of enlightened public 
opinion on the subject. 


MESSENGERS FROM THE SKIES. 
Tux recently published news that diamonds 
have been found in meteorites recalls the fact 
that not very many years have elapsed since the 
idea of any solid body reaching our planet 
from space was scoffed at by scientific men. It 
is true that in very ancient times men never 
dreamed of disputing the advent of such bodies. 
The Greeks and the Romans, the Chinese 
and the Arabs, all placed on record accounts 
of falling meteorites, and in the middle ages 
a custom prevailed of committing to paper a 
statement of the time and place when and 
where a body of the kind found its way to 
earth, European museums contain meteorites 
accompanied by “ pedigrees,” the oldest of them 
being a very substantial mass that made its 
descent in Germany on November 7th, 1692. 
This meteorite fell near Ensissheim in Alsace, 
and not only was a precise account of the inci- 
dent compiled and hung in the church at that 
place, but a poem also was composed to cele- 
brate the event, and, as everything found Latin 
expression in those days, a legend was added 
“De hoe lapide multi mulla, omnes aliquid, 
nemo satis” (of this stone many know much, 
all something, and no one sufficient). Other 
meteorites subsequently received similar attesta- 
tion, but despite all this accumulation of evi- 
dence, the theory that bodies fell to the earth 
through space was scouted by scientists from 
the middle till nearly the end of the 18th cen- 
tury ; that age when reason made its memorable 
revolt against superstition. In 1794, however, 
Chladin of Gottingen published a work in which 
he declared, as a matter of scientific exactitude, 
that meteorites had fallen and might fall again. 
At first the thing was ridiculed and treated as 

joke, but the great astronomer Zach announ- 
fers agreement with Chladin’s views abou?) 








“ world-splinters.” Others followed suit, as 
did the geologist Werner, and Nature helped 
by sending a fall of meteorilies. ‘ Chladin —we 
quote from M. Falkenhorst’s essay, ‘now 
gained fresh adherents, and the opposition to 
his views was weakened, except in France. 
The Parision Academy would not listen to any 
such absurdity as that stones could fall from 
heaven until the heaven itself bore testimony in 
favour of Chladin’s view by the fall, near L’Aigle, 
in Normandy, of an enormous fiery meteor, 
which burst with a terrific noise, raining down 
about two thousand fragments. The Maire made 
an official communication of the occurrence, 
and one of the Parisian papers lamented that 
the Maire of I'Aigle was so sunk in superstition. 
The Academy of Sciences, however, sent out 
its youngest member, the acute Biot, to the 
scene; and Biot’s report convinced the Aca- 
demy that it must lay down its arms, And so‘ 
as a contemporary (Benzenberg) pithily ex- 
pressed it, the ‘enlightenment which denied 
the heavenly origin of the meteorites had to bow 
to the enlightenment which proclaimed it.” 
Thus not a hundred years have passed since 
people scoffed at the phantasy that stones and 
irons masses could fall upon the earth from 
space. But now astronomers tell us of the per- 
petual occurrence of titanic cataclysms, one 
Consequence of which is that from ten to twelve 
million solid bodies traverse our atmosphere 
daily, the larger rushing past as brilliant meteors, 
the smaller as falling stars, and that two or 
three meteoric stones strike the surface of the 
earth every twenty-four hours, And what is 
more, diamonds have been found in these meteo- 
rites, suggesting that the falling masses came 
from worlds which have been subjected to geo- 
logical changes such as those that make our 
earth what it is; worlds where, perhaps, people 
burn coals and wear brilliants just as we do. 
Yet it has been said that science has no new 
realms to conquer! 





TOKYO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Tue proceedings of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce at its general meeting on the 26th ultimo 
were published in our Tuesday's issue. Towards 
the end of the meeting, however, Mr. Masuda 
brought forward an urgent motion recommend- 
ing an alteration in the train times between 
Tokyo and Osaka, which was carried unani- 
mously. The representation was accordingly 
prepared and presented to Count Kuroda, Mini- 
ster of State for Communications on Tuesday. 
Hitherto there have been three through trains 
from Tokyo, viz., at 6 a.m, 11.40 a.m, and 9.50 
p.m. and from Osaka at 4.40 a.m., 1.07 p.m., 
and 10.46 p.m. But by this arrangement letters 
despatched from Tokyo during office hours do 
not reach Osaka in time for business on the 
following day, and vice-versa. The Chamber 
of Commerce hopes that one of these trains may 
he made to start between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. and 
thereby greatly facilitate business. 


THE HAKUBUNSHA. 

We are glad to observe from the vernacular 
papers that Mr. Nagao, of the Hakubunsha, has 
succeeded in making an arrangement with his 
creditors whereby the business will be allow- 
ed to go onas heretofore. The debts of the 
firm are said to amount to 80,000 yen, One 
fourth of this sum is owing to the Mitsui Bank 
and the remainder to 19 creditors. The Bank 
is to be allowed to take over the buildings in 
Ginza and will henceforth rent them to the 
Hakubunsha. The proceeds of the books which 
have been sold since the levying of a distraint on 
the property of the firm is to be divided among 
the creditors and the balance of the debt to be 
paid off by annual instalments. 


MEETING OF THE “ JIY¥U-TO.” 

Tue Radical members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives now in Tokyo, held a general meeting 
on the oth instant, the principal attendants 
being Messrs. Hoshi, Tateishi, Kudo, Ito, Su- 
zuki, Nishiyama, Saito, Yebara, Shiota, and 
Ishida. Two subjects came up for discussion. 
The first was a report compiled by Mr. Yeguchi 
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we can gather from the somewhat meagre details 
furnished by the vernacular press, the report— 
which received the endorsement of the meeting 
—did not recommend drastic measures in the 
sense of abolishing the present Exchanges and 
substituting Bourses. It maintained that, in 
order to correct the abuses now complained of, 
namely, trading by officials of the Exchanges,’ 
suspension of business owing to fluctuations in 
the market, and so forth, complete recasting of 
the Regulations was not necessary, The Ex- 
changes might be continued as they are now, 
with the exception of the Rice Exchanges, con- 
cerning which some special suggestions seem to 
have been offered. It would suffice if slight. 
modifications of the Regulations were made, 
though in what the proposed modifications con- 
sisted, we cannot discover. 
* 


eo 

‘The second subject of debate was peculiar. 
It appears that for some time back the Eastern 
Radicals (Toyo Fiyu-to), in other words the 
Radical section under the leadership of Mr. Oi 
Kentaro, have been making great efforts to 
spread their influence in Ibaraki Prefecture. To 
counteract this campaign, certain members of 
the Radical Party proper, conceived the idea of 
organizing a big friendly gathering (Konshin- 
at) of their associates in that Prefecture, Count 
Itagaki and other prominent members being 
present. Hearing of this, Mr. Oi’s followers 
adopted the unprecedented course of asking 
permission to be present at the same meeting. 
They addressed to the ¥iyu-to proper the fol- 
lowing letter, which was submitted for the con- 
sideration of the meeting on the gth instant :— 

GentLumen—We learn from your newspaper or- 
gan that Count Itagaki, Messrs. Kono, Matsuda, Ya- 
mada and others, intend to be present at a friendly 
meeting to be held by the Kwanto Fiyu-to at Mitoichi 
in Ibaraki Prefecture. For our part, we entertain views 
more or less at variance with those of your Party, and 
it is our desire to be present at the meeting attended 
by the above gentlemen, and to deliver lectures there. 
This proposal being entirely consistent with the prin. 
ciples of constitutional institutions, we trust that it 
will elicit your unhesitating approval. 

(Signed) Koxuso Kinicut. 7 of Ibaraki 
Iwasakt Huiraro, § Prefecture. 

The Fiyu-to naturally declined to accede to 
this bold proposal. The idea is quite novel in 
Japan, and would doubtless develop lively issues 
were it entertained. 


A MUSICAL TREAT. 
Tu rather prolonged dearth of any form of 
musical entertainment in the colony, says the 
Hongkong Daily Press, will shortly be relieved 
by a visit of some artistes whose fame is world 
wide. The concert company of Signor Foli, 
the great bass singer, is now on its way to 
Hongkong, Shanghai, and Yokohama, in which 
places it is intended to give some concerts en 
passant to the States. The company has had 
a most flattering reception in Australia, the 
colonial papers speaking in high terms of praise 
of the performers. A glance at the names on 
an old programme we have received assures us 
that a very high class treat is in store for Hong- 
kong. 


Madame Madeline Schiller, Madame Vander- 
vour-Green, the charming contralto, and others 
may be expected. Miss Bertha Rossow, who 
was here with Madame Patey some time ago, 
also accompanies the party, and will be cordially 
welcomed again in Hongkong. The announce- 
ment that “seats may now be booked,” which 
will appear in due course, will no doubt cause 
a rush for places. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. 
Tue Shanghai Mercury relates the following 
good story of the shrewdness and common sense 
occasionally evinced by Li Hung-chang. When 
early in 1885 the complications with France 
which snbsequently resulted in the blockade of 
Formosa and the destruction of the Chinese fleet 
at Pagoda Anchorage were pending, an en- 
thusiastic American inventor sent the Viceroy a 
plan and specification of a new type of sub- 
marine boat which he had designed, and request- 
ed permission to come out to China and build 





Mr. Orlando Harley, the famous Ameri- | ‘Toc! 
can tenor, Madame Valleria, Madame Pechoisch, | S 


some of the boats at a Government dockyard at 
government expense. To this the Viceroy re- 
plied that the inventor might, if so disposed, 
build one boat at hig own expense, which, if suc- 
cessful, the Viceroy would buy ; and as an addi- 
tional inducement it was added that the Viceroy 
would pay the inventor a bonus of Mexican 
$100,000 for every French ironclad and Mexican 
$50,000 for every French wooden ship that might 
be destroyed through the agency of this sub- 
marineboat. Somehow or other the boat appears 
not to have been built. Possibly the inventor 
was unable to raise the necessary funds. The 
Viceroy’s suggestion as to payment by results 
was characteristic. 











FLOODS IN HOKKAIDO. 
By intelligence published in the Fiji Shimpo, 
dated the 7th instant, we observe that the Hokkai- 
do suffered from severe gales and floods on the 
stand the 3rd instant. In the neighbourhood 
of Zesashi, the river Toyobenai overflowed its 
banks and 241 houses were flooded and 2 
carried away, and great damage was done to 
roads and bridges. On the night of the 3rd 
instant a heavy gale, with rain, raged be- 
tween Sapporo and Otaru, which did a good 
deal of damage to the railway and to ordinary 
roads, 9 railway and other bridges were carried 
away, 8 houses destroyed, and 700 flooded, 
4 persons were drowned. The injury to the 
line has been considerable and it is anticipated 
that traffic will be interrupted for some days. 














JAPAN’S EXHIBITS AT CHICAGO. 
Iravould scem that Japan’s preparations for the 
great World’s Fair at Chicago have now reached 
a stage sufficiently advanced to warranta detail- 
ed statement of the weight and value of the 
goods despatched from each principal manu- 
facturing centre in the Empire. ‘The following 
list is published by the News Agency :— 






























Place. Weight of Exhibits, Value of Exhibits 
‘TONS. vex, | 

‘Tokyo 250 + 451,800 
Kyatos 187 271,283 
Saga 106 57,659 
A 153 491,024 
Hyogo 140 58,114. 
Kanagawa 130 324,280 
Osaka nt 100,994 
Ishikawa 100 133190 
Shizuoka . 33 42,622 
Gifu 31 28,007 
Wakayama 13. 5,361 
Fukuoka 11 6.746 
Niigata. 9 15,019 
Kagawa 9 ‘94t 
Tokushima 8 4,122 
Chiba. 8 4,084 
Fukushima 8 3.830 
Toyama, 8 6,049 
Hokkaido 8 51,197 
Okayama 7 1,391 
Vehime 7 4{610 
Oita . 6 jot declared, 
Hiroshima 6 4,014 
6 13,480 

© 2,581 

6. 11,722 

5 6,830 

s+ 7,050 

5 4,158 

4 6,080 

4 4,487 

4. 1,681 

4. 24,976 

4 6,820 

Miyagi a 2,844 
Shiga 3. + 10,350 
Okinawa 2. Not declared. 
Tottori 2. . 31305 
Shimane 2. 31305 
Yamaguchi 2. 1,110 
Miyazaki 2: 2,328 
Aomoti 2. 051 
lwate 2. 1,992 
Yamanashi BA 10,324 
Totals. . 1,500. . 2,228,854 





Among the above Exhibits, there are, 
Silke and silk goods 9,885 catties. 
Fine Arts and Manufactures — 250 tons. 

The exhibitors aggregate 6,923, of whom the 

art exhibitors are 223, and the miscellaneous 

exhibitors 6,700. With regard to the Art Ex- 











hibits, the following table is given :—Tokyo, 





56 tons; Kyoto, 60 tons; Qsaka, 7 tons; 
Kanagawa, 2 tors; Hyogo 16.6 cubic feet; 
Niigata, not declared ; Saitama, 4.36 cubic feet ; 
Gamma 29.2 cubic feet; Chiba, 1 ton; Tochi- 
gi 31.1 cubic feet; Nara 3 cubic feet; Miye 


1 ton, 
. 
* 
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The above figures bear out the comment 
made by us when Japan’s share in the World’s 
Fair was first determined, namely, that the 
country will have to pay a great deal for adver- 
tising itself, since the returns directly obtained 
from the exhibits cannot aggregate more than 
a fraction of the total outlay. A considerable 
portion of the goods sent to the Fair will not be 
for sale. Out of the 24 million yer given in 
the table, it is probably a very liberal estimate 
to say that fifteen hundred thousand represent 
articles likely to be offered for sale. Suppose 
the whole disposed of, and further suppose a 
profit of 20 per cent., then we have a return of 
three hundred thousand yen to set against the 
country’s outlay of more than double that 
amount. However, no nation expects to recoup 
at once its expenditure on account of a World’s 
Fair, The indirect advantages of opening up 
new markets and attracting new customers are 
supposed to make up the difference. 


NEW P. AND 0. STEAMER. 
Messrs. Cairp and Co., of Greenock, launched 
from their yard on July 30th a new steamer of 
7,000 tons for the P. and O. Steam Navigation 
Company, named the Auséralia. This vessel 
is 47oft. long, by soft. in breadth, and her en- 
gines indicate 10,000 horse-power, which will be 
capable of driving her at sea ata speed of 19 
knots. The ship will be elaborately fitted up, and 
the different saloons, library, music-room, &c., 
will be ornamented with beautiful carvings by 
the famous Italian artist, Signor Cambi, of Siena, 
the designs having been executed by Mr. T. E. 
Colcutt, the architect of the Imperial Institute. 
This latest addition to the P. and O. Company’s 
fleet will accommodate 413 saloon passengers, 
and is intended for the India, China, and Au- 
stralian mail services carried on by the company. 
A special feature in the ship will be the spray- 
rooms, which are fitted with douche, spray, wave, 
and needle baths. She isa sister ship to the com- 
pany’s steamship Hémalaya, which will shortly 
leave for India on her maiden voyage. 





THE WAKEFUL GUILD. 

Here is another of the wonderfal stories for 
the accuracy of which our truthful contemporary 
the Fomiuri is responsible. In Fukuyama, 
Bingo, there has lately been formed an Associa- 
tion called the Menarenu-sha, or Wakeful Guild. 
After the manner of more august bodies, the 
Society has issued its rules, which run as 
follow :—(1) The object of this Guild is the 
Commission of acts of violence. All persons 
approving of this object are free to join the 
Guild. (2) The enemies of the guild are hu- 
manity in general and policemen in particular. 
(3) Members should be residents of Fukuyama 
and between _16 and 24 years of age. (4) The 
head of the Guild, hereafter to be chosen, shall 
possess sufficient property to be able to pay 
for a legal defence of the members who may be 
arrested. (5) The meetings of the Guild will 
be held every night between midnight and day- 
break at Momen-bashi. (6) The business to be 
carried on at these meetings will be the attack 
of passers by—women in particular—and the 
insulting ot policemen. 





CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

It is said that a very curious method of 
choosing a wife is followed in Kameshima, 
Bichiu. When a man has set his affections on 
a girl, he seizes her in some public thorough- 
fare and carries her off to his house. It is the 
duty of onlookers to report the circumstance to 
the girl’s parents or near relatives. If the 
match is not approved of the girl is fetched 
home at once, butif it proves agreeable to the 
presents, they take a sho of rice and present it 
to the future husband, and arrangements for the 
wedding ceremony are forthwith made. A 
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similar practice has prevailed in various 
countries, especially in times of war, but as far as 
we are aware, this odd custom exists nowhere 
else in Japan, Another curious custom is said to 
be still obseryed at Kameshima, namely, that of 
smearing with ink the face of a young man who 
is about to marry into another family, This is 
done when the bridegroom is on his way to the 
house of the bride. 


THE CANADIAN MAIL PASSENGERS. 


Tue Canadian mail steamer Zmpress of Fapan 
arrived here Tuesday, bringing a very large num- 
ber of passengers, amongst whom we notice the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Montague Kirkwood, 
who have returned to Japan after a tour of the 
Continent and a visit to England. Many of the 
passengers by the Empress, some on business, 
some on pleasure, and some combining both, 
are visiting Japan for the first time, amongst 
whom are Professor Hirschberg, the famous 
oculist, of Berlin University; Mr. Louis Pro- 
speri, the great caricaturist of Vanity Fatr ; 
the Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary of the India Office, in 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s late Government ; 
Professor Raymond, who occupies the Chair of 
Elocution in Princeton College; Mr. Henry D. 
Pierce, special correspondent of the Znfer- 
Ocean. Mr. Pierce, who is on a big holiday, 
and anticipates a very extensive tour in the East, 
was formerly Assistant District Attorney for 
Indiana, and late a partner of U.S. Senator 
Turpie, is a nephew of ‘the late Vice-President 
Hendricks. Professor Jno. L. Stoddard is also 
among the passengers. Mr. Stoddard, who is 
in the front rank of the popular lecturers of the 
United States, is travelling to obtain material 
for an entirely new set of lectures, and will be 
absent from America for a lengthened period, 
his intention being to visit all the countries of 
the globe before he returns home. 





MILITARY PUNISHMENT. 
Wuen the news of Mr. Frick’s attempted as- 
sassinalion reached Homestead, it was received 
with undisguised joy by some of the strikers, 
though others, more thoughtful, perceived that 
their cause must be seriously injured by the 
bad effect which such an act would produce on 
public opinion. The strangest and most gra- 
phic incident connected with the affair occurred 
in the camp at that place, the principal figure 
in it being Thomas Iams, a private soldier in 
Company K of the Tenth Regiment. This is the 
story, as told by a New York journal :— 

Iams is less than 30 years of age and comes of a 
good family, His father was at one time Commis- 
sioner of Green county and quite wealthy. The young 
man is a drummer for a Pittsburgh house, and al- 
though his home is in Waynesburg he is in Pittsburgh 
most of the time and has a large circle of friends there. 
He was standing in front of his tent in the company 
street, cleaning his rifle. There were dozens of sol- 
diers standing and sitting about in idleness, Lieut.-Col. 
Streator, while Col. Hawkins is acting as commander 
of the brigade, is in command of the ‘'enth Regiment, 
He approached a group of men and said: 

“ We've just heard terrible news from Homestead, 
Mr, Frick has been shot.” 

Other men approached the group. Iams stood his 
rifle against his tent and hastened to the group also. 
He said to the first man he me 

“¢ What's that Streator says ? 

“He says Frick was shot.” 

“ Who did it?” Lams asked eagerly, 

‘The soldier to whom he put the question did not 
know, and Jams returned to his tent, took up his rifle 
again, and stood for a moment buried in thought. 
‘Then he raised his voice and cried: 

« Boys, let's give three cheers for the man who shot 
Frick. Hooray!” 















All voices ceased and the men looked at one another 
in consternation. 
off. 


Col. Streator had started to walk 

He turned and looked Iams full in the face. 
1s stared at him defiantly. The other members of 
the company, anticipating trouble, waiked slowly away 
to be out of hearing. The Colonel walked to where 
Tams stood, 

“Young man, what did you mean by that?” he asked, 
Iams looked down sulkily and answered, “I meant 
that | was glad that Frick was shot, and Tam too.” 

« Now, my friend, you'r dier and you have no 
business ‘to make such remarks. Do you want to 
retract it?” Iams thought for a moment and then 
raised his head and said: “ No, sir; 1am glad that 
Mr. Frick was shot, and I cannot retract ; anything I 
said [ really meant” 

The Colonel turned and left him, Five minutes 
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later he gave the order for the regiment to assemble 
without arms, The men of Company K felt what was 
coming and assembled with serious faces. ‘The other 
companies, unaware of what had happened, answered 
the calls asking one another what was the matter. 
There had been no such order before since the organi- 
zation of the camp, 

When the regiment was finally assembled, Col. 
Streator addressed the men thus ; 

When the news of the attempt on Mr. Frick’s life 
was announced here a few minutes ago, a member of 
the regiment offered three cheers for the assassin. I 
want that man to advance two paces.”” 

‘There was deep silence, but no one moved. 

[know the man,” the Colonel continued, “and he 
can gain nothing by keeping silent, 1 order him to 
step forward at once.” 

‘There was another moment of suspense, and then 
lams advanced two paces, saluted respectfully, and 
stood at attention. In spite of the severe descipline 
of the camp the other soldiers could not refrain from 
looking around at Iams, Col. Streator advanced to 
where lams stood, took out his penknife, and, amid 
the most profound silence, cut the buttons from the 
soldier's uniform. When he had finished and retired 
a few paces to look at him Iams saluted again in a 
most respectful manner, 

“Corporal of Company Kx,” called the Colonel, A 
corporal advanced and saluted. “Take a guard and 
take this man to the guard tent. Ask the surgeons to 
stand by, and string this man up by his thumbs until 
he can stand it no longer.” 

Iams, who up to this point had stood flushed but 
entirely self-possessad, turned the colour of chalk and 
trembled, but he never flinched. With another salute 
to his Colonel he turned and followed the corporal to 
the guard tent. ‘The men were dismissed, and with 
awed faces retired to their tents. They did not dare 
discuss what had taken place. 

Three regimental surgeons followed Iams to the 
guard tent. The young man soon regained his self 
possession, and held out his thumbs for one of his 
fellow soldiers to tie A stout piece of twine was 
tied tightly to each thumb and [ams raised his asms 
while the corporal drew the line over the tent pole. 
The cord was pulled by three men until Lams stood 
on tiptoe, and then it was made fast. ‘The surgeons 
took turns counting his pulse beats. They had to 
stand on achair todo so. Not a word was spoken, 
‘The young man’s face was deathly white, but his eyes 
were brilliant with determination. His arms were 
rigid with his weight. The twine was cutting into 
his flesh, but he pressed his lips firmly together and 
did not allow a moan to escape him. ‘The soldiers 
and the corporal turned their faces away. he sight 
was too painful, ‘The surgeons, watch in hand, kept 
their fingers on his pulse. rhe beats came faster, and 
slowly the mau's head fell forward on his breast and 
his eyes closed. He could no longer press the ground 
with his toes. This dead weight hung heavy on the 
twine. 

Minute after minute passed, and his pulse beats 
were constantly increasing, At last one surgeon sai 
“One hundred and twenty beats, Let him down.” 
Iams had hung for nineteen minutes, A surgeon held 
him firmly while the soldiers cut the cord. ‘The 
young man fell into his arms and was laid gently on 
the ground. His eyes opened soon, and Iams said : 
“Let me lie here. I feel sick.” 

They covered him with a blanket and withdrew, 
and lams lay there in the guard tent all night. Col. 
Streator made his report to Col, Hawkins, who endor- 
sed it, and sent it by an orderly across the river to 
Gen. Snowden. Gen, Snowden read it over carefully 
and endorsed itt 

« Dismiss this man in disgrace from your regiment, 
and drum him out of camp to-morrow morning.” 

These were written orders, But to the orderly he 
added: “Tell Col. Hawkins to have the man’s head 
shaved on one side before he is dismissed.” 

Early this morning the provisional brigade under the 
command of Col. Hawkins was ordered to assemble 
on parade, Three regiments of infantry and a battery 
of artillery turned out and drew up in two lines facing 
each other on the parade ground. ‘The disgraced 
soldier was brought out by a corporal of the guard. 

He presented a pitiable appearance. His uniform 
had been taken from him and he wore a pair of cheap 
overalls and a ragged cont, which could not hide his 
undershirt He held a tattered straw hat in his hand, 
‘The top of his head, on the right side, had been shaved 
to the scalp, and had it not been for his pale face and 
his bruised thumbs the assembled soldiers could not 
have refrained from laughing. 

‘The corporal turned him over to a Lieutenant, who 
with twenty men proceeded to march him from one 
end of the parade ground to the other and then back 
again. ‘The soldiers looked at him curiously, but there 
was no anger or displeasure in their glances. ‘They 
all pitied him, He was brought before Col. Hawkins 
and an Adjutant proceeded to read the report which 
had been submitted to Gen. Snowden and the orders 
which the General had given. Iams listened to it with 
an air of indifference. itis face betrayed no emotion 

tever. When it was finished, Col Hawkins said to 
2‘ My man, this has been an exceedingly painful 
duty for ine to perform, but I think the punishment 
was just. You are now discharged in disgrace from 
the service. You will be escorted to the limits of the 
camp. If you ever dare enter it again you will be 



































summarily dealt with.” 
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‘The regimental drum corps then fell in line and 
began to play the Rogue’s March. lams was ordered 
to march behind them, and he was followed by his 
ment. ‘This strange parade moved over the hilltop 
and down as for as the railroad stition. A freight 
train was slowly passing, and Iams was told to jump 
aboard, He climed into a box car and was soon lost 
to view. ‘The drums and the fifes ceased, and the men 
returned to camp insilence. No one here knows where 
Iams has gone. His discharge from the militia in dis- 
grace deprives him of his franchise. Ie cannot cast a 
vote, nor can he ever hold pu! office. ‘Ihe soldiers 
will not discuss his case, and all that any officer will 
say is, “ Well, discipline must be maintained.” 

















COOLIES FOR HAWAII. 
Hiruerro the labourers sent to the Sandwich 
Islands have come from Kumamoto, Yama- 
guchi, and Hiroshima prefectures. We now 
read in the Yomiuri Shimbun that it is proposed 
to substitute Niigata prefecture for Kumamoto 
as a place from which to export labourers. 
The disfavour into which Kumamoto men have 
fallen is traced by the Vom:-uré to three sources. 
(1) They lack perseverance. (2) They gamble. 
(3) They show a tendency to form guilds and 
hold out for high wages. The reason for select- 
ing Niigata-Ken men rather than any others, 
as given by the Fomiuri is not very satisfac 
tory. It is the result, we are told, of the in- 
terest taken in emigration by the late Prefect 
of Niigata, Mr. Senda, and the present secretary 
of the Prefecture, Mr. Murakami. Nothing is 
said by our contemporary as to the special suit- 
ability of Niigata men to become emigrants, 


THE UNITED STATES RICE CROP. 
Dan Tatmace's Sons Rice Crop Bulletin of 
August 15th, says:—The season of growth is 
rapidly merging into harvest time and planters 
are about to reap the fruit of their labours and 
justify their faith in this cereal. In the Carolinas 
the growth during the past month has been so 
rapid that the largest crop since the war is now 
in sight. In Georgia conditions have been such 
as to more than make up for the ground lost in 
the early part of the season. Florida, Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, though possibly 
indicating less interest in the culture than in the 
olderrice states, report excellent prospects where- 
ever planting has been entered upon. Louisiana, 
as noted in our last, is the banner state ; pro- 
spects were flattering then, but now they exceed 
the most sanguine predictions of early spring 
and fully bear out our estimates of June. Har- 
vesting will soon be general, and planters will 
have all they can do utilizing the labour at hand 
in taking care of the ripening grain, even if 
weather during cutting season should be in every 
way propitious. The most critical period is 
ahead, and during the next sixty days planters 
will watch wind and weather with as anxious an 
eye as ever did a sailor ploughing the waves, 
for disasters may arise from rain storms and 
gales very materially changing the present cheer- 
ful aspect. 


ENTERTAINING AND BRING ENTERTAINED. 
Tue desire to see the world is very strong with 
most Japanese. So much so that it is not 
common for a fiartkisha-man to suggest to his 
employer that he should be allowed to accom- 
pany his master to some foreign land. The 
capacities in which lovers of the world set out 
on foreign tours frequently display no small 
amount of ingenuity on the part of their projec- 
tors. A case in point is reported in the verna- 
cular papers. About 20 of the pupils of the noted 
fencer Sakakibara Kenkichi, with that energetic 
foreign tourist Mr. Suzuki Keikunas their guide, 
have determined to explore the Western world. 
Having no funds to speak of at their disposal, 
they propose giving exhibitions of their fencing 
skill at the places visited and utilising the pro- 
ceeds for travelling expenses, 





seauan. 
Sxquan is achieving greatand deserved success 
among all classes of the Yokohama public. 
Every evening his stand, pitched opposite No. 
272, is surrounded by large crowds of many na- 
tionalities, who derive both benefit and amuse- 
ment from the exhibition. Dozens of teeth are 
drawn gratis every night, while several persons 
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who have been martyrs to rheumatism for many 
years have received immediate benefit from his 
hands. Possessing a distinguished, gentleman- 
ly presence, with @ winning and fine delivery, 
his orations are listened to with great interest, 
while his reputation as a masseur is soon de- 
monstrated to rest on substantial grounds, The 
celerity and despatch with which de draws 
teeth borders on the marvellous. Lastevening, 
just as a rheumatic patient had mounted the 
platform a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
the majority of the crowd incontinently fled, 
but those who remained had speedy proof of 
the efficacy of Sequah's treatment. Already his 
medicine and oils are attaining a large sale, 
and great satisfaction is expressed as to the 
benefit which each confer. 


a 
* 


An audience numbering several hundred had 
assembled when Sequah drove done to 272 on 
Wednesday night, the crowd increasing as the 
performance proceeded. There seemed to be no 
end to the number of people who wanted teeth ex- 
tracted, and nearly a hundred of them were ac- 
commodated in a very short space of time, a con- 
tinuous stream—up one side of the carriage and 
down the other—being individually relieved of 
their troublesome ivories in a few seconds. 
Sequah places a band round his head, and from 
his forehead shines a brilliant electric light, by 
the aid of which the undesirable member is im- 
mediately detected. Then selecting the suitable 
instrument from a row laid out ready to hand, the 
operator had the tooth out in a second in scores 
of instances. Men, women, and children were 
felieved, not a slip ora breakage occurring in a 
single case. A peculiar feature of the per- 
formance was that the faces of those operated 
upon showed no sign of pain, not even those 
who had two teeth extracted, of which there 
were several. It was comical, however, to wit- 
ness those who, not knowing the tooth was out, 
sat, mouth wide open, waiting for the operator 
to begin. After a few words from Sequah, 
which were repeated in Japanese by an inter- 
preter, a sendo presented himself to be cured 
of lumbago. Sequah said that, though the man 
had been suffering for a year and had been un- 
able to work for the past two months, and would 
be cured after four or five minutes’ rubbing 
with the oil, he desired a more difficult case—a 

. confirmed rheumatic for instance. A committee 
of two foreigners and two Japanese then 
mounted the car and witnessed the rubbing, and 
the patient was allowed to rest for ten minutes 
while the virtues of Sequah’s remedies were 
dilated upon. After this the sendo was made to 
bend his back and sit Japanese fashion, which 
he could not do before being rubbed with the 
oil, and the patient said he felt all right. Shortly 
after this an old man, who had been cured of 
rheumatism several days ago, presented himself 
“to say that he never felt better in his life. Sequah 
than proceeded to sell his remedies. 


THE CONTROL OF ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY. 
We read in the Fiji Shimpo thatthe Home 
Department deems it necessary to draw up a 
new set of regulations relative to the control of 
temple property. From time to time it has 
transpired that such property has been mort- 
gaged, and not infrequently land attached to 
temples has had to be sold to pay the debts of 
priests. In addition to this, increasing difficulty 
in keeping temples in a proper state of repair 
has been experienced of late years, and unless 
the Government comes to the rescue many fine 
old buildings will lapse into a state of ruin. 
The intention now is to draw up minute regula- 
tions, and to require local officials to under- 
take their enforcement. 


METALS. 
Tue following is extracted from Messrs. S. W. 
Royse & Co.’s Report of July 30:—This has 
been a dull month in the Iron Trade; little busi- 
ness has been done in Scotch Iron, but rather 
more activity is now noticeable, and shipments 
are showing somewhat better and prices have 
latterly improved slightly, Prices of Middles- 
borough Iron have, however, fallen about 2s, per 
ton during the month, transactions have been 
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limited, and for prompt delivery only. Ship- 
ments from Middleborough are very low, being 
only 36,308 tons up to the 25th inst., as com- 
pared 49,886 tons for corresponding period of 
last year; still, stocks in the public stores have 
been reduced, and there is now a more extended 
feeling that prices can scarcely be expected to 
fall further, and there is some enquiry for for- 
ward delivery. Tin has dropped steadily, and 
is now more than £5 per ton lower than at the 
beginning of the month. Copper also bas fallen 
slightly, but the reports as to the arrangements 
for the restriction of production should have a 
good effect. Lead has fluctuated a little, but is 
practically unchanged. Spelter is rather lower, 
and is easy. 





‘ TRANSPORT.” 
We extract the following froma new weekly 
with the above title, published in the interests 
of Docks and Harbours, Canals and Railways: 
—The judgment of the Court in the inquiry 
into the loss of the City of Chicago, which lies 
a hopeless wreck off the Old Head of Kinsale, 
will commend itself to all who have watched 
the case. There was much to be said for the 
captain in the difficulty he had to contend with 
—that of navigating his vessel through a thick 
fog along a dangerous coast, upon which there 
were no fog signals--but it is impossible to 
exonerate him from blame. The Court thought 


the master was not justified in keeping the vessel |, 


at full speed, 14 to 14 knots after passing Cape 
Clear, and as the lead was not used with suffi- 
cient frequency, proper efforts were not made 
from time to time to ascertain and verify the 
position of the vessel. The Court appears to 
have been satisfied that after the stranding the 
men took all proper measures for the safety of 
passengers and ship. The stranding, it was 
found, was due to the fact that the master, 
though he could not be certain of his posi- 
tion, altered the vessel's course at 7.25 p.m, 
to east-north-east, which led her towards the 
land, and continued that course at full speed 
without using the lead before 7.45 p.m. Having 
regard to the fact that the weather was an inter- 
mittent fog, very thick at time, that the vessel 
had again set nearer to the land than the master 
had expected, and the lug showed that she was 
travelling faster than he calculated, the master 
was in default for not having used the lead with 
greater frequency, and for allowing the vessel to 
proceed at full speed upon a course approaching 
the land at a time when, as the Court believed, 
the weather was not such as to justify that pro- 
ceeding. The Court suspended the certificate 
of the master, Captain Arthur Redford, for nine 
months, The presiding magistrate stated that 
the Court would make asuggestion to the Board 
of Trade that a fog signal should be placed on 
the Old Head of Kinsale, a matter which, I am 
glad to learn, has already been taken in hand 
by the local authorities. 
* ® ” 

It was announced at a meeting of the Channel 
Bridge Company held on Tuesday, that an in- 
quiry by Schneider and Company, of Le Creuzot, 
Mr. Hersent, and Sir Benjamin Baker, had 
been made on the basis of a new route, which 
gave the advantage of shorter communication 
and superior soil, The result has been that the 
number of piers has been reduced from rat to 
72, and that the spaces have been increased in 
size. They measure on the new plans 400 and 
500 metres alternately from end toend. The 
company will now seek to obtain concessions 
which will enable them to carry out the work 
which has been before the public. 


THE POLICE. 
Tue Government is stated to be at present con- 
templating an important reform with regard to 
the police, namely, to deprive them altogether 
ofjudicial functions. If this change be effected, 
and according to the Koksaz it is likely to be, 
the executive duties of the police will be under 
the immediate direction of Headmen of Wards 
Districts, who in turn will be answerable to 
Governors of Prefectures, these latter being 
under the ultimate direction of the Home De- 
partment; while the judicial functions now dis- 
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charged by the police will be entrusted to the 
Public Procurators under the final direction of 
the Department of Justice. The statement does 
not convey a very clear meaning in this broad 
form, but apparently one result of the change 
would be to dispense with the office of Chief of 
Police, who is at present a very important func- 
tionary in the Government. 


COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION OF CHIEF TAX 


COLLECTORS. 
For some time back the Chief Tax Collectors 
of the various Prefectures have been sitting as 
a Committee of Investigation at the Department 
of Finance. No details are published as to the 
precise points submitted for discussion by the 
Committee. We are only told that the members 
had to consider questions relating to the col- 
lecting of taxes and to taxation in general—a 
tolerably wide programme. However, it is stated 
isfactory results were reached, and 
er of Finance expressed himself 
highly pleased with the labours of the Com- 
mittee. His Excellency delivered a brief ad- 
dress when the session came to an end. A ver- 
batim report is published by the News Agency, 
but as the speech does not travel beyond an en- 
unciation of general principles, excellent enough, 
doubtless, but not specially interesting, we re- 
frain from translating it. 





ANOTHER OUTRAGE IN KOREA. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun reports another out- 
rage against a Japanese subject in Korea, 
The particulars, as given by our contemporary, 
are these :—One Nakahara, a native of Tsu- 
shima, having obtained official permission, re- 
paired to Poh-tsing Sinpo in Korea, and set 
himself to collect and cure béche-de-mer. Three 
times the Governor of Poh-tsing issued instruc- 
tions urging the people to obstruct his business, 
and finally several hundred persons assembled 
and invaded his house, seeking to carry off his 
implements and the déche-de-mer he had col- 
lected. Nakahara, aided by seven Japanese 
boatmen, attempted to withstand the intruders, 
but the Japanese were borne down by weight of 
numbers, and compelled to beata retreat, saving 
only their implements. They have lodged a 
complaint at the Japanese Consulate, claiming 
that not only were several thousand catties of 
béche-de-mer stolen from them, but they them- 
selves were badly beaten and their property was 
much injured. The frequent recurrence of these 
troubles between Japanese and Koreans must 
end by disturbing the friendly feeling between 
the two countries. Japan does not appear to 
make much outcry, or seek redress by peremp- 
tory methods, but her forbearance may reach 
its limit. 


THE NEW MITSU BISHI BANK, 

A very imposing building is in course of erec- 
tion on a portion of the 80,000 ésudo of land 
purchased by Mr, Iwasaki from the Military 
Departmenta few years ago. The structure is to 
be four storeys high, and will be sufficiently large 
to allow of being let in flats, The Bank, it is 
said, will occupy the ground floor and make use 
of the underground cellar, while the upper part 
of the building will be let to the Yusen Kaisha, 
the Fire Insurance and Life Assurance Com- 

anies. According to present calculations, the 
building should be completed by the end of next 
year. 


A HARD Case. 


Tue Hoché Shimbun reports a case of rare oc- 
currence in Japan. A new Government school is 
to be erected in Nagaoka. A shorttime ago ten- 
ders from various contractors were solicited and 
it was stipulated that a certain sum of money 
should be paid in as security by the contractor 
whose tender was accepted. In accordance 
with this agreement, one Imata Gorokichi, the 
successful tenderer for the building, was requir 
ed to pay to the prefectural authorities some 
thirteen or fourteen hundred yen as security. 
He paid one thousand yen and promised to bring 
the balance by a certain hour of a certain day 
or forfeit the money advanced. The account 
states that the unfortunate contractor resided at 
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some distance from the town, and that owing to 
floods he was 45 minutes late in paying in the 
money. In sitch cases the Japanese are usually 
considerate, but, from what cause it is hard to 
determine, the prefectural assembly by whom 
the affair was discussed, permeated with the 
spirit of Shylock, voted for the enforcement of 
the letter of the bond, and so the astounded 
contractor found that 45 minutes’ delay had cost 
him the sum of one thousand yen and the loss 
of the job for which he had tendered. 
/ 


THE MEETING OF GOVERNORS. 
Tue Méhon draws attention to the fact that this 
year the investigation of local government affairs 
by the Home Minister is being conducted in a 
different manner to that hitherto adopted. The 
old custom was for the Home Minister to consult 
the Vice-minister and the heads of Bureaux as 
to the subjects on which it was desirable the Go- 
vernors should be interrogated. Questions were 
then drawn up, printed, and sent to the Gover- 
nors some time before the Tokyo meeting. They 
were thus able to prepare their answers, This 
year the new Minister has called no meeting of 
officials, and has not informed the Governors of 
the business to be submitted to them. This 
change, according to our contemporary, has 
caused considerable uneasiness in some quarters, 
and not a few anxious faces are to be seen 
among the Governors whose prefectures have 
been the scene of disturbances of various kinds, 


a 

The Kokumin Shimbun has the following 
comments on the meeting. Prior to Count Inou- 
ye’s appointment to the Home Office the control 
exercised by the Central Government over pro- 
vincial Governors was very imperfect. It was 
not atall uncommon for Governors to express in 
public, opinions directly opposed to those known 
to be held by their superior officers, and it not 
infrequently happened that Governors combined 
and originated measures without consulting the 
Home Minister, or that they advocated policies in 
public which had not been sanctioned by the 
Central Government. The whole system of local 
government, originally elaborated by Count 
Inonye and enforced with much ability by Count 
Yamagata, has become seriously disordered. 
Count Inouye is determined to restore things to 
their former state. The firmness he has already 
displayed has produced unmistakable results in 
the provinces. It is to be hoped that the Home 
Minister will not stay half way, but make 
the reform thorough, Irregularities have been 
numerous. We have had a case of the chief of 
a district dismissing 27 heads of villages. We 
have had an instance of a police inspector 
urging people to attend a pro-Government 
social meeting, and a case of the dismissal 
of a school teacher without adequate reason. 
Official interference with political meetings and 
elections has been notorious. This is all 
known to the new Minister, and we trust he will 
act up to his knowledge. Thus far it seems to 
us (Kokumin Shimbun) that the Home Mini- 
ster has erred in the direction of over leniency, 
but we trust that the public has not yet seen the 
end of the reforms which he deems necessary, 


RESCUING SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 
Ir is seldom indeed that sea-going folk meet 
such a string of opportunities of succouring their 
distressed and imperilled fellows, as those on 
board the Seffsw Maru met last Monday. When 
off Daio Misaki, and nearing the entrance to 
Owari Bay, a wreck was sighted on the south- 
eastern horizon and the course was altered to see 
if assistance could be of any avail. The steamer 
had not proceeded far, however, when 5 or 6 men 
were seen struggling in the water crying out for 
help, This was at 1.50 p.m, when the steamer was 
about 28 miles south of the point named. The 
struggling men proved to be the Captain, Chief 
Mate, and sailors of the foreign built sailing 
vessel named the Handa Maru, owned by one 
Mase Shotaro, of Kamezaki, Aichi Ken, and 
which was lost at 2 p.m. on Sunday the 4th, when 
ona voyage from Yokohama to Atsuta. When 
they reached the steamer’s deck the men said that 
there were probably others still in the water, 
Further search was therefore made, with the re- 
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sult that another was found, but the unfortunate 
fellow died very shortly after being pulled on 
board. As there was much wreckage about, ad- 
ditional search was made, and within a short time 
others were caughtsight of struggling in the water. 
These too were eventually rescued, and they 
proved to have belonged to the junk Kompira 
Maru, owned by Awa Ukichi, of Wakayama. 
Just at this time the steamer Zamon Maru 
passed and reported having rescued some 
men, and that she would proceed to the aid 
of the vessel on the horizon, The Sesshu 
Maru then remained in the vicinity of the spot 
where the first lot of survivors was found, 
recovering three more before resuming her 
course. ‘There was quite a heavy sea run- 
ning,‘and it was with much difficulty the men 
were got on board. Before these poor fellows 
were rescued it became evident that some one 
belonging to the crew would have to go over- 
board to the rescue if they were to be saved. 
Inouye Sakutaro, one of the sailors, a man noted 
for his powers as a swimmer, consented to go, and 
after a gallant effort succeeded in rescuing the 
three, who proved to have belonged to the first 
crew found, that of the foreign built vessel 
By this time it was 4.30 p.m., and as there 
were apparently no others still afloat, a course 
was made for the land. On the way thither 
a vessel under jury masts was sighted. The 
alteration of course necessitated by a desire 
to succour her, led to three more men being 
saved from a watery grave, in the rescue of 
these also, the man Inouye further distinguish- 
ing himself. These men proved to have be- 
longed to the junk Tomifuku Maru owned by 
Takemura Chotaro, of Tokoname, Aichi. The 
disabled vessel flying distress signals was found 
to be the Zorayoshi Maru. The Sesshu Maru 
got outa line and started off for Hamashima with 
her in tow. On the way, however, the tow line 
parted, and it was thought best to push on and 
despatch aid to the vessel from Hamashima. 
Hamashima was reached at 6.50 p.m, and the 
matter was at once reported to the village offi- 
cers, and request made that some vessel should 
be sent out to the assistance of the Zorayoshi 
Maru, The rescued men, fourteen in all, in- 
cluding the dead sailor, were handed over to 
the local authorities, and ,the Sesshu Afaru re- 
sumed her voyage to Shinagawa at daylight the 
following day, 6th inst.—Kobe Herald. 





THE END OF THE TEH-HUA AFFAIR. 
Tur Foochow Echo contains the following :— 


The concluding scene of the Teh-hua affair, which 
had been waited for patiently by the authorities for 
nine long months, took place outside the city on 
Tuesday last. The rebel chief had been taken and 
was executed, Although a reward of three thousand 
taels had been offered for his arrest, it was only on 
Monday last that he was brought in to the Provincial 
capital. Ou his arrival he was taken tothe Provincial 
Juige and afterwards to the Viceroy. A telegram 
was at once sent to Peking announcing the capture; 
and instructions were received, in reply, that the man 
was to be beheaded. ‘This order was partly carried 
out the following morning at 8 o'clock, that is to say 
on Tuesday last. Seven officials were present, and, 
besides a body of a thousand braves marched on to the 
ground, there were several thousands of citizens there 
As spectators of the proceedings. At the appointed 
time the doomed man refused to kneel down when 
requested by the executioner to do so. He stood, 
and stoutly denied that he was a party at all to the 
revolutionary movement; much less was ity leader, 
He added that the people had put his name on their 
gs altogether against his wish, and that he had 
been powerless to prevent them. ‘The execntion v 
attended with the most painful circumstances, A veil 
must be drawn over the details, Suffice it to say that 
as the executioner could not prevail upon the man to 
kneel, he essayed to decapitate him whilestanding, and 
succeeded so badly that the sword was used seven times 
before the execution was complete. Of course it would 
have been otherwise had the man knelt, but he could not 
be induced to do so and it would have taken several 
ordinary men to have forced him into position, as he 
was a stalwart athlete of great physical power, ‘here 
were murmurs amongst the lookers on at the ill ma 
in which the execution had been performed, t 
the executioner was proceeding to carry out his further 
orders the uproar amongst the people was so great that 
the carrying out of this part of the sentence had to be 
abandoned. ‘The head was sent to Teh-hua for exhi 
tion in a public place as a warning to the people there. 
‘The story of the rising at Veh-hua is still fresh in 
the memory of most of us. For some time previous, 
there had been a marked falling off in the salt tax 












































revenue, and, suspecting smuggling, the authorities 
adopted the extreme measure of collecting it from the 
consumers instead of from the dealers, assessing each 
member of a family whether man, woman, or child on 
a scale of 5-Ibs. of salt a month per head. New-born 
babes were counted in, and a register made which was 
to be subject to no alteration even though death oc- 
curred in a family. ‘The indignation of the people 
knew no bounds, but they kept quite quiet, and 
agreed amongst themselves to petition the authori- 
ties to have this new regulation rescinded. The 
petition was drawn up and presented in person by the 
headman of the locality, a petty mandsrin of large 
means (the native in fact, who has just been executed). 
The authorities, instead of taking the petition into 
their consideration, became furious, imprisoned the 
man who presented it and fined all those who had 
signed it, threatening the arrest of the whole lot if they 
dared to be so presumptuous in the future. Then the 
people rose; three thousand of them banded together, 
went straight to the yamén, released their headman by 
force and carried him back to his village. Shortly 
afterwards the authorities sent an officer with a few 
hundred soldiers, and a magistrate, to recapture their 
prisoner, but they were met by the large body of pea- 
santry and defeated, the inagistrate being killed in the 
fight. After this, there seemed to be no going back. 
Some sort of organisation of the force was at once 
made, and the district declared itself in a state of revo- 
lution. ‘Their headman, just released by them from 
prison, was called upon to be their leader, but he re- 
fused They declined to accept his refusal, notwith- 
standing that he would take no active part in the move. 
ment, put his name on their flags, and forced him to 
provide all the dollars they needed. They were mad 
with excitement, and he was powerless in their hands, 
At this juncture, he (ihe man who was beheaded on 
Tuesday) ran away and had nothing to do that 
day’s proceedings, or the subsequent more important 
events. Going off in » hurry, he left his family in his 
home. Every member of it and all his relations suffered 
death, later on, at the hands of the authorities. If this 
story is not correct in every particular, it is the one 
current amongst the people of Foochow as true, and 
has led to the feeling that an injustice has been done. 
They disapprove of the hasty execution without a 
proper investigation of the man's case, For ourselves, 
we think it is utterly impossible that the authorities can 
have made any mistake in the matter, although the 
people asserted that the real leader of the rebellious 
movement is still at large. 


























INTERNATIONAL CHBSS CONGRESS AT DRESDEN. 

Tue International Chess Congress was conclud- 
ed on 31st July. Dr. Tarrasch, the German 

champion, with a score of 12 games, has ob- 
tained the first prize. The second and third 

prizes are gained jointly by Herr Makovetz and 

M. Porges (Hungary), each with 10} games. 
The fourth and fifth prizes fall similarly to Herr 
Marco (Vienna) and Herr Walbrodt, each with* 
10 games, and the sixth and seventh prizes are 
shared between Herr von Bardeleben and M. 

Winawer (Warsaw), each with g games. The 
special prize to the player who obtained the 

best score against the winners has been gained 

by Blackburne. Dr, Siegmund Tarrasch, the 

winner of the Dresden tournament, is a physician 
in active practice in Nuremberg. He was born in 
Breslau, and is thirty years of age. He learned 
chessin the firstinstance from an elementary book 
on the game, published in Germany. Later, how- 
ever, he studied deeply from the profound 
German Handbook, and with the assistance of 
that exceilent work on chess, and constant 
practice with the best players he could find, he 
mastered the intricate science of the game both 
theoretically as well as practically. Dr. Tarrasch 
has reduced tournament playing to an exact 
science. He seldom takes any risk, no matter 

who his opponent may be. He strives only for 

one minute advantage in the opening, and ad- 
vances on his adversaries slowly but surely, 
taking care always to keep the drawn hand. If, 
however, at any stage of an encounter, a change 
presents itself to bring the game to a brilliant 
termination, by the sacrifice of a piece, or a 
pawn or two, he seldom fails to see it, and 
he may be relied upon in such cases to finish 
the battle in the most artistic expeditious manner. 
In 1883, the German Chess Association held 
their biennial congress at Nuremburg. Dr, 
‘Tarrasch, than twenty-one years of age, entered 
his name as a competitor for the Haupt-turnier 
and won the first prize, and his mastership. In 
the following congress, held two years later in 
Hamburg, Tarrasch competed with the masters. 


“|At the finish he had an equal score with 


Blackburne, Mason, Weiss, and English, and 
divided the second, third, fourth, and fifth 





prizes with them, Gunsberg being first with only 
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half a point above the others. In the same year 
he participated in a tournament in Leipzig, but 
did not win a prize. He played somewhat 
recklessly, and suffered in consequence. He 
discovered then, to use his own expression, 
that to be successful in tournaments it is not 
only necessary to be a good player, but also 
to play well. His first great effort was at 
Breslau in 1887 in the Sixth Intertional Con- 
ress of the German Association, In this tour- 
nament there were eighteen competitors, and 
Tarrasch won the first prize without losing a 
game. Mr. Amos Burn, of Liverpool, was 
second, Herr Mieses third, and Messrs Bauer, 
Bardeleben, Gunsberg, and Louis Paulsen, 
divided third, fourth, fifth, and sixth prizes. 
Other competitors in the Congress were Messrs. 
Blackburne, Mason, Alapin, Schiffers, and 
Taubenhaus, and Herren Schallopp, Metger, 
Harmonist, Frith, and Berger. Taken alto- 
gether, this is one of the strongest teams that 
ever participated together in any chess contest. 
In 1890 Dr. Tarrasch went over to Man- 
chester to represent Germany in the Inter- 
national Congress of the British Chess As- 
sociation. Here again the doctor won the 
first prize against nineteen opponents with- 
out suffering a single defeat. His score at 
the finish was 154, Blackburne being second 
with 124, Mackenzie and Bird third and 
fourth with 12, Gunsberg and Mason fifth 
and sixth with 114, and Alapin, Von Scheve, 
and Tinsley seventh with 11 points each, 
In the Tournament just concluded, Tar- 
rasch lost ovly one game, against Albin. 
The Vienna master caught the champion in 
a variation of the Giaoco Piano opening, which 
he (Albin) had previously analysed, but with 
which Tarrasch was evidently not familiar, 
Tarrasch misjudged the position in the early 
part of the game, and suffered defeat in con- 
sequence. This game only proves that no 
matter how strong a player may be, he is never 
infallible at chess, Tarrasch also scored a game 
in this tournament against Loman, because the 
latter had exceeded his time. It was proved after- 
wards that theending was won for Loman on ana- 
lysis ; but it by no means follows that Tarrasch 
would have lost the game if it had been played 
out, for analysis is one thing, actual play over the 
board is qaite another, and, as Mr Steinitz once 
remarked, when asked if a certain position was 
a win, ‘It depends who plays it.’ Now that 
Dr. Tarrasch has for the third time in succession 
won an important tournament, chess amateurs 
will be more eager than ever to see him pitted 
against some other strong player for a long series 
of games. What would probably prove of the 
Greatest interest to the majority would be a 
match between Tarrasch and Lasker, and then 
to have the final winner of the match play Steinitz 
for the final championship. Herr Porges, the 
second prize winner in Dresden, competed for 
the first time in an international tournament. 
But he has long been known as one of the best 
players in Austria. Herr Marco also played 
for the first time with international masters ; but 
he, like Herr Porges, has for some years 
enjoyed the reputation of being a very fine 
player. His performance in Dresden proved 
that this reputation is well deserved. M. Mako- 
vetz first distinguished himself a1 Graz in 1890, 
winning first honours in a tournament in which 
Herr Lasker competed. Herr Bardeleben’s 
record as well as M. Winawer's is well known, 
and requires little comment. Both are very 
great tournament experts, and both have gained 
honours in nearly every contest in which they 
have taken part, Herr Walbrout, perhaps, is 
deserving of the greatest praise, for he is a mere 
boy, and the manner in which he has fought 
against masters of enormous experience is truly 
wonderful for one of his age. His victory is 
highly creditable. 


SIR A. GEIKIE AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Tu Spectator says :— Sir A. Geikie’s address 
to the Edinburgh meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation recently delivered, was one of the most 
popular and interesting for many years. Of 
course it was concerned with the subject of 


Bevivgy, and gave a very graphic Coe 
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technical résumé of the progress of that science, 
The most interesting portion of a very brilliant 
lecture concerned the origin of scenery. Sir 
A. Geikie brought out very effectively how vast 
an effect the rush of water has had in sculptur- 
ing for us the outlines of the mountains, and in 
washing away the softer and more friable mate- 
rials which formerly filled the valleys up to the 
level of the mountain-summits, He gave a very 
striking verbal diorama retrospective of the 
scenery from the Castle Rock of Edinburgh, as 
the geologist now sees it in his mind’seye. As 
the busy streets of Edinburgh fade away, copse- 
wood and forest, with lakes that have long since 
vanished, gleaming through the woodland, take 
their place, and a rude canoe pushing to the 
shore startles the red-deer that have come down 
to drink. Then, looking further back, the pic- 
ture changes to an Arctic scene, with great 
fields of snow, and glaciers in the remote north- 
west marking the lines of Highland mountains. 
Going further back, vast sheets of ice full two 
thousand feet in thickness, fill up the whole 
midland valley of Scotland, and are seen to 
creep slowly eastward towards the basin of the 
North Sea. Then there is a great hiatus which 
geologists have not yet learned to fill up; and 
behind that, again, the familiar hills and valleys 
of the Lothians have utterly disappeared ; a 
great inland sea, marked with long lines of ac- 
tive volcanoes, covers the midland valley, some 
of these volcanoes several thousand feet in height. 
It was a remarkable review of revolution in 
scenery even more gigantic than any revolution 
which takes place in the habits and customs of 
men, 





MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EARTHQUAKE 
DISTRICTS. 

Tur Kobe Herald publishes an article about 

“ Matter-of-fact heroes,” from which we quote 

the following, because it seems to us to give 

honour where honour is due :— 


The two missionaries—a man and wife—who were the 
only foreigners imperiiled in Gifu and near by, that. fatal 
morning in October last, have stood manfully at their ‘ap- 
pointed posts throughout and are found there now. There 
were several others in Nagoya who doubtless deserve none 
the less the “ well done” of their fellows, with hearts that 
beat to the impulse of humanity and love, and that can be 
stirred in admiration of, if they cannot practise, self-sacti- 
fice and sustained heroism, but the cause of these thoughts 
is the news from Gifu, and at Gifu the loneliness of the 
despised workers’ lot was most accentuated, Nothing 
more eloquent of true service, no more emphatic disproot 
of the stock charges we business men are so fond of cast- 
ing at men and women we drift into treating with disdain 
because their ways are not our ways, and because their lot 
and surroundings sometimes help tu develop narrowness and 
intolerance and a want of breadth and sympathy, than the 
calm, unyielding, unknown bravery with which’ the lady 
and gentlomaniwelrufes tested te thtenéae WIRE 
long and fearful strain was, can never be appreciated ex. 
cept by those who in Nagoya underwent like experience, 
and those who spent a few days in the torn and wrecked 
country on errands of succour and mercy. No one who 
felt the repeatei shocks and the awesome sounds of each 
night and day, weeks after that fearful day of garthquake, 
fire, and death,—no one who knows the feeling of deep, 
glad relief of the first night passed beyond that seemingly 
doomed sphere uf seismic force, without the hurried 
awakening and the rush for the open, will for a moment 
seek to lessen the force of these words. We are quite well 
aware that had the foreign workers vacated their posts it 
would have been fatal to all chances of evangeli tic success 
in after years, but it must be remembered tiiat in times of 
extreme peril, with minds and wills unnerved by exceptional 
physical and mental suffering, delicate considerations of 
duty and of possible consequences are not necessarily and 
invariably uppermost in one’s mind. ‘There is a lescon in 
the conduct of the missionaries in and Gifu during 
and since October of last year which must appeal to the 
judgment of every intelligent man whose education has 
not been of a dangerously one-sided character, and who is 
conscious of the fact that he has sensibilities and emotions 
as well as the power to think and reason, and the power to 
will, An a lesson which will, we trust, not be lost on 
the foreign st rs in the field of commerce and trade 
which has supplied and must supply the sinews of the war 
of peace whose motive power is persuasivencss and love, 
and its object the benefit of man 






































REFORM OF JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 
Tux Choya Shimbun, in an article on the above 
subject, expresses the opinion that the present 
is an opportune moment for making an attempt 
to improve certain national customs, because of 
the absence of any strong prevailing anti-foreign 
or pro-foreign sentiment, The nation, accord- 
ing to our contemporary, is in one of its quiet, 
receptive moods and will listen to rational pro- 
posals. We cannot say much for the definite- 
ness or the novelty of the measures which the 





SK would see adopted. The first subject 


id e is dress. Regarded from the points 
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of view of quality, economy, health, and con- 
venience Japanese costume is objectionable. All 
that can be said for it, is that it is picturesque. 
But, in our contemporary’s opinion, it would 
be a mistake to substitute western costume for 
the native dress. There is a want of ease in 
foreign-made garments to which the Japanese 
will never be reconciled. A happy medium be- 
tween the wo modes of dress mustbe found. On 
Japanese pastimesthe Choyaremarksthat theyare 
calculated to increase that love of inactivity of 
which it is desirable to get rid. Go, Shogi, and 
cards, take the place of such manly exercises as 
shooting, rowing, riding, and the like, 30 popu- 
lar with foreigners, Irregularity, observes our 
Contemporary, is one of our national traits, which 
calls for reform. Japanese rise and retire to 
rest at uncertain hours. Their duties and their 
pleasures alike are governed by no fixed rules. 
The Choya passes severe strictures on the 
time wasted in the society of geisha. The re- 
medy proposed for the above and kindred evils 
is no other than that universal Panacea—the 
formation of a Society. Let there be called 
into existence a “Custom Reforming Society,” 
which shall lead the fashion and establish a 
new standard, and we shall no longer have 
to complain of our national customs as being be- 
hind the age in which we live. Charity cannot 
flourish without a ¥rsen-a?, and art will languish 
without a Bijutsu-kat, so our customs must be 
brought under the magic control of that wonder- 
working instrument of modern times—a Society. 








CHINA TRADERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Tur following is the Report for presentation to 
the shareholders at the meeting to be held at 
Hongkong to day:—The directors have now 
the pleasure to lay before the shareholders a 
statement of the company’s accounts for the year 
ended April 3oth last. The net premia earned 
amount to $772,278.92 as against $721,867.47 
collected during the previous twelve months, 
The working account shows a balance at credit 
of $495,185.68, which sum the directors recom- 
mend be appropriated in the tollowing manner : 
A dividend of 18 per cent. to shareholders, 
$108,000.00 ; a dividend of rs per cent. on con. 
tributions, payable to all contributors of business 
whether shareholders or not, $100,000.00 ; to be 
transferred to reserve fund, $50,000.00; to be 
carried to new account, $237,185.68—$405,185.~ 
68. The reserve fund, with the above addition, 
willamountto $750,000.00. Directors.—Messrs. 
L. Poesnecker, $. C. Michaelsen and B. Sch. 
macker retired from the Board on leaving the 
Colony, and Messrs. J. Kramer, C, Jantzen, and 
P. Sachse have accepted invitations from. the 
directors to fill the vacancies. These appoint 
ments will require the confirmation of the share- 
holders. Messrs. J. S. Moses and C. Jantzen 
retire by rotation and_ offer themselves for re- 
election. Auditors.—The accounts have been 
audited by Messrs. T. Arnold and H. U. Jeffries, 
who offer themselves for re-election. 





JAPAN AND PORTUGAL, 

Tue information relating to alleged communi- 
cations from Paris to the French Representative 
in Tokyo respecting Consular jurisdiction over 
the Portuguese, which we reproduced from the 
vernacular papers yesterday, turns out io be in. 
accurate in several important details, and cor- 
rections appeared in most of the papers yester- 
day. According to the revised version of the 
story, the French Chargéd’Affaires telegraphed 
to his Government to ask what the appointment. 
as Portuguese Consul-General implied, and was 
informed in reply, “the management and con- 
trol of the commercial affairs of Portuguese 
subjects.” This account of what took place, 
the Wihon says, was received by it from an em- 
ployé of the French Legation, The News 
Agency is responsible for the circulation of the 
version we gave yesterday. 





MURDER OF FIVE PERSONS 1N ONE HOUSE. 

A cRvEL murder is reported to have been com- 
mitted at Munawatori, Nakugori, Ibaraki, on 
the 31st ult. The papers apply the term 
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burgla to the murderer, but the facts stated go 
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to rob, was the incentive to the cruel deed. The 
bodies of Fukaya Usaburo, the owner of a 
mill, his second son, and three little daughters 
were found dead. The room in which the 
corpses were discovered was covered with blood, 
and the bodies were all very much lacerated. 
The mysterious part of the affair was that Fuka- 
ya’s two eldest daughters, who had been sleep- 
ing in the house, escaped unhurt, while their 
little sisters were butchered in cold blood. 





THE HONMOKU MURDER. 


Tue woman, Patter, keeper of a drinking saloon, 
and said to be the instigator of the tragedy at 
Honmoku, was arrested on Saturday after- 
noon last by the Japanese Police Authorities, 
acting under instructions from the Chief Pro- 
curator of the Chiho Saibansho. Messrs. 
Masujima and Okamura have been retained 
for the defence. She has since undergone two 
examinations at the Saibansho, but still main- 
tains her innocence of the charge preferred 
against her. The Authorities, with her sanction, 
have decided to sell by auction all the furniture 
and effects at her grogshop, with the exception 
ofher personal clothing. This undoubtedly is 
the best means that could be adopted to pre- 
serve her property, and the Police consequently 
removed the effects and the house is now shut up. 
The man, Schonenberger, is lying at Tobe, 
awaiting trial. Much further evidence has been 
forthcoming during the last few days, and the 
chain of circumstances connecting the various 
personages in the tragedy is gradually ap- 
proaching completion. 


THE YOKOHAMA SILK MERCHANTS’ GUILD. 
Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun regrets that the 
silk merchants of Yokohama have so little 
regard for national reputation and interest as 
to prolong their petty squabbles in the pre- 
sence of keen foreign competitors. Our con- 
temporary is of opinion that the Governor of 
Kanagawa has not handled the affair with 
sufficient skill. What is required is to call 
the members of the guild together and impress 
upon them the advisability of sinking minor in- 
dividual differences for the sake of common 
interests. An appeal to the ‘better instincts of 
the merchants should be made. Commands to 
unite are of little use at such times. 








A MONSTER BOY. 
Ir is stated in the vernacular papers that a 
boy of extraordinary size and weight was born 
in Yushima, Kanda, Tokyo last October. 
Though not yet a year old his limbs are of an 
enormous size and he weighs nearly 10olbs. 
As is usual will such prodigies his parents are 
poor. The father, a crock-mender by trade, 
has apprenticed the promising lad to Ikuzuchi 
Zondaiyu, the retired wrestler, who has pre- 
dicted that the young Samson will, if he reaches 
maturity, accomplish feats which will place 
those of such wrestlers as Akashi, Niwo, and 
Tanikaze in the shade. 


THE CABINET AND THE GOVERNORS. 
On the evening of the 13th inst., the Governors 
recently summoned to the capital were invited 
to dinner by Count Ito at his official residence. 
The party included all the Ministers of State. 
Before leading the Governors to the dining-room, 
Count Ito is said to have read them a very 
wholesme lesson on the duties of their official 
positions. The speech must have been very 
unpalatable to many of them, for if report can 
be trusted, the Minister President condemned 
in strong language the part said to have been 
taken by them in the elections of February last. 


JAPAN AND PORTUGAL. 
Tue Kokkai, the Fiji Shimpo, and other papers 
state that a telegram has been received to the 
effect that France has been requested by Por- 
tugal to endeavour to obtain Consular jurisdic- 
tion over the latter's subjects in Japan, but that 
she refuses to accede to the request, and has 
communicated this fact to her representative in 
Tokyo. 


A BUDDHIST LIBRARY. 
WE are glad to observe that an attempt is being 


made to collect and render accessible, dents 
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Buddhist works which have hitherto been 
scattered all over the country. Messrs. Matsu- 
moto Junzo and Ouchi Seiran, two Buddhist 
priests, -have been engaged for some years in 
collecting books, and they have uow obtained 
permission from the Education Society to make 
use of one of their buildings fora library. This 
library will be open to visitors at an early date. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
roth inst. were as follow :— 


Convenriate Nores. Rusenvas anv Sacunirizs, 

















Minister for Education. The address of Count 
Inouye to the Governors on the day following 
has already been alluded to in these columns. 
All the Governors were present except Mr. Kita- 
gaki, the new Governor of the Hokkaido, Mr. 
Narabara of Okinawa Ken, and Mr. Yamauchi 
of Kumamoto. 


MEETING OF GOVERNORS. 


Tue Governors of the various Prefectures now 
assembled in Tokyo, have been summoned to 
meet at Count Ito’s official residence to-day 
(Tuesday), to discuss matters relating to the 
administration of public affairs. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet will be present. On the 
14th inst. and following days, meetings of the 
Heads of Departments will be held in the Home 
Office under the presidency of Count Inouye, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 





Yan. : 
Notes issued......117,294,946 | Gold coin and bullion. 22,710,200 
Silver coin and bullion. 47,753,774 
Public Loan Bonds...... 14,500,000 
Treasury Bills = 
Government Bill .200,000 
Other securities 
Commercial 10,330,979 
417,294,946 1774294,946 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,523,376 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
yen 16,000,000 has been transferred on loan to 
the Government, and yen 95,771,570 is in actual 
circulation, the latter showing an increase of 
yen 1,285,243 as compared with yen 94,486,327 
at the end of the previous week, 


THE PARCELS POST SYSTEM. 

Ir was announced some time ago that the De- 
partment of Communications would be com- 
pelled, owing to want of funds, to curtail’ its 
original programme, in inaugurating the Parcel 
Post System. It now appears, according to the 

‘ijt Shimpo, that of the 400,000 yen required 
for the purpose, the Finance Department is only 
able to spare 50,000 yen out of the means at its 
disposal this year, a sum which will admit of 
the system coming into operation in Tokyo 
alone on the 1st October, the day fixed by the 
Ordinance. It is estimated that about 800,000 
yen will be wanted for extending the service 
throughout the Empire. 





THE LEATHER TANNING COMPANY. 
Tuis company, which has its head-quarters in 
Kobe, found itself obliged, some time ago, to 
go into voluntary liquidation. A Committee 
was appointed to confer with the creditors, the 
principal of whom, the First National Bank, 
proved so amenable that Mr. Ito Chojiro and 
six others have now decided to continue the 
business of the Company witha capital of a 
hundred thousand yen, two-thirds of which the 
promotors will furnish. A charter has been ap- 
plied for, the period named being twenty years. 


SIR ROBERT JARDINE. 


Iris generally rumoured, says the London and 
China Express, that Sir Robert Jardine, of 
Castle Milk, Dumfriesshire, and Lanrick Castle, 
Perthshire, is to be raised to the peerage. 
Sir Robert who was made a baronet by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1385, sat in Parliament as a 
Liberal from 1865 until 1886, when he joined 
the Liberal Unionists. He, in June, resigned 
his seat for Dumfriesshire, which he had held 
since April, 1880. 


PICTURES AND CARVINGS. 

Ir is stated by the Tokyo News Agency that an 
exhibition of Japanese Paintings was opened 
under the auspices of the Japan Fine Arts 
Society in the gallery of that Society in Uyeno 
Park, on the rst instant, and that it will remain 
open until the 30th. From the same source we 
learn that the Association of Glyptic Artists of 
(Yokyo Chokdkat) will open an exhibition at 
the same place on the 10th of November, and 
keep it open for twenty days. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK. 
We (China Mail) hear that the shares of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank rose £2 in London 
upon receipt of the news of the Chairman’s 
statement at the last meeting. 


THE CABINET AND THE LOCAL GOVERNORS. 
Tur Kokkaé furnishes a brief account of the 
meetings held at Count Ito's official residence 
on Tuesday last, when the speakers were the 
OTe President of State, and Mr. Kono, 
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THE KYUSHU RAILWAY. 
Tue Rising Sun and Nagasaké Express says: 
—The survey of the proposed Nagasaki railway 
will be completed within this month. It is 
rumoured among native residents that land to 
the extent of about ten thousand /:ud0, equal to 
8% acres, will be required for the station com- 
pound. But it being found very hard to get 
such an extensive piece of ground within the 
limits of the city, it is proposed to fill in a por- 
tion of the head of the bay for that purpose. 


INSPECTION OF COIN AT THE OSAKA MINT. 
Ong of the periodical inspections of the Osaka 
Mint and the coin produced there is to take 
place on the 11th instant. It is customary for 
the Minister of Finance to be present on these 
occasions, but it is stated in the Michi Nicht 
Shimbun that owing to pressure of public busi- 
ness, Mr. Arima, the head of the Public Bonds 
Bureau, has been appointed to represent the 
Minister of Finance and has already left the 
capital for Osaka. 


THE “CITY OF CHICAGO.” 
Captain Reprorp, of the Inman liner Ciiy of 
Chicago, wrecked on the Old Head of Kinsale, 
has had his certificate suspended for nine months 
by the Liverpool Marine Court of Enquiry. 


THE ENGLISH HARVEST. 
A private telegram dated at London on the 2nd 
nst., says that the “English harvest operations, 
have been hindered by bad weather.” 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ee ge 

The Opposition papers continue to clam- 
our loudly for a thorough-going reformation 
in the Government. Their love for exciting 
news, it seems, induces them to regard with 
litle favour the steady and unostentatious 
method of work adopted by the present Ministry. 
The manner in which the great reformation of 
1885 was carried out, very naturally produced 
in the minds of the Opposition journalists an 
almost insatiable desire for equally brilliant and 
stirring changes in every branch of the Admini- 
stration, Above all, they expected to have had 
material forcriticism and condemnation supplied 
to them by an early announcement of the policy 
of the new Cabinet. Needless to say, they 
have been signally disappointed in every re- 
spect, and needless also to state, that their dis- 
appointment constantly finds expression in 
whatever they write about the new Cabinet. 
The two chief points on which they find fault 
with the Cabinet, are that it does not announce 
its policy, and that it has not gone far enough 
in dealing with those Governors who made 
themselves obnoxious by the part they took in 
the elections of February last. In spite, how- 
ever, of the clamour which these journals make 
on the subject, it is apparent that they are more 
or less reluctant to assume an attitude of irre- 
concilable opposition against the men in power. 
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were invited to dinner by Count Ito on the 13th 
instant, and received from him instructions 
as to the duties of their office. The metro- 
politan papers continue to discuss the desirability 
of introducing more changes in the personnel 
of the Governors. The Kokumin Shimbun, 
after alluding to the instructions given to the 
Governors by Count Ito, observes that such in- 
structions avail nothing so long as there yet 
remain Governors who regard themselves as 
belonging to the Military party in the Govern- 
ment. The Military party is at present powerless, 
but should it ever recover its former footing, 
these Governors would at once cast off their 
mask and again set about embarrassing the 
people with their despotic interference. Con- 
sequently, in their own interest, if not in that of 
others, the members of the present Cabinet are 
strongly urged to remove such a dangerous ele- 
ment. The Progressionists organ, the Hochi 
Shimbun, pretends to believe that the conclusion 
of the conference now being held by the Gover- 
nors in the Department of Home Affairs will 
be the signal for the carrying out of thorough 
changes in the personnel of the local authorities. 
The opportunity for introducing such changes, if 
not utilized, will have passed for ever. Our con- 
temporary is firmly convinced that the Cabinet is 
positively bound to take this step; for how can 
it otherwise justly claim, as it is understood to 
claim, its freedom from responsibility for the 
policy of its predecessor. Some writers, observes 
the Hochi, in another article, have, as a set-off 
against the interference of local Government 
officials, triumphantly pointed to the part taken 
in the last general elections by the elected ser- 
vants of the self-governing local communities. 
Our contemporary defends the latter's conduct 
by alleging first, that their position is essentially 
different from the position of local Government 
officials, and secondly, that they were compelled 
to take an active part in elections by the unjust 
and provoking interference on the part of offi- 
cials and police. Our contemporary, however, 
acknowledges the undesirability of the active 
interference of local communal officers in elec- 
tions, but suggests that the evil will disappear if 
the original offenders, viz., Governors, are pro. 
perly dealt with. Another Progressionist organ, 
the Vomiurt Shimbun, maintains that the 
Cabinet, whose path is at present apparently 
smooth, would at once find itself in a whirlpool 
of popular disaffection, if it should fail to remove 
the objectionable Governors. 
* 





* 
The Xoksaz, writing on the assemblage of 
Governors in Tokyo, draws their attention to the 
importance of introducing a thorough reform in 
the police service. The police, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, are recruited, in nine cases 
out of ten, from the shisoku or samurai class, 
and the whole service well deserves its excep- 
tionally high reputation. Indeed, the Japanese 
police far surpass their confréres in other parts 
of the world. But herein also lies their weak- 
ness ; for they are intolerably proud and arrogant 
in dealing with the people. Since the general 
elections of February last, their arrogance has, 
if anything, increased, and they have even dared 
to disregard instructions of the Public Procura- 
tors. Nothing could be more pernicious than 
such a state of things ; and every Governor who 
wishes to be a faithful servant of the Govern- 
ment is recommended to introduce radical re- 
forms in the discipline of the police force under 
his control. 
* by * 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun also admits that 
some Governors mixed themselves in party 
politics, and that the police force has become 
more or less demoralized. Our contemporary, 
however, seems to think that the evil can be re- 
medied without introducing more changes in 
the personnel of the local authorities. Better 
supervision from head-quarters, and more zeal on 
the part of the Governors themselves, it believes, 
would be sufficient to bring about the desired 
reform. Our contemporary, consequently, re- 
commends the Governors to carry out faithfully 
the instructions they have received from the new 


Ministry. 





Whether or not the policy of the as 
Cabinet will uecmed, depends laGely eps gle section fora member of the Hove 








zeal and judgment of the Governors, “ who are 
to the Central Government what the hand and 
foot are to the body.” They are further ad- 
vised to show their capacity by actual deeds and 
not by plausible representations. 

a*e 

The report continues to be circulated that the 
Cabinet intends to introduce in the coming Diet 
a Bill for the reassessment of the taxable value 
ofland. The object of this step is stated to be 
the purchase therewith of the goodwill of the 
House of Representatives. The Kokumin 
Shimbun, which is an ardent advocate of re- 
assessment, is so perverse as to condemn in 
strong language the object for which the 
Cabinet is reported to bring in the Bill in 
question, However desirous our contemporary 
may be to have the reform carried out, it 
is constrained, it says, to oppose the measure 
being taken up by the Ministry from motives 
of policy, A Ministry which carries out a reform 
of such importance from motives of policy, 
cannot, in our contemporary’s opinion be said 
to act in the best interests of the people. The 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun ridicules the perversity of 
the Kokumin. The Nichi Nichi doesnot believe 
in the accuracy of the report in question ; but 
assuming its trustworthiness, what can be more 
absurd and incomprehensible than the line of 
argument adopted by the Kokumin? But such 
conduct is not very unnatural on the part of a 
journal which was loud in demanding a decla- 
ration of policy by the Premier, and when the 
latter gave instructions to the Governors, still 
found fault with him, maintaining that action 
was wanted, and not empty words. 

* s * 

The Railway question engages the attention of 
the vernacular press. The Railway Act, which 
was voted by the Diet in its last session, re- 
quires a certain number of lines to be construct 
ed during 12 years, The Government decides 
which of these lines shall be built in particular 
years, but the raising of loans for the purpose 
has to be submitted to the Diet. Naturally each 
locality wishes to be the first dealt with, and 
there is keen competition among the people’s re- 
presentatives to present to the attention of the 
authorities the prior claims of their respective 
districts. The ii Shimpo sharply reproves 
the selfish conduct of those members of the 
House of Representatives, who go about from 
one Minister of State to another begging that 
the claims of their localities be not left un- 
heeded. These members are even said to 
threaten that, unless their demands are ac- 
ceded to, they will not vote for the raising of 
loans. These members are requested to reflect 
upon the grave responsibility of their position, 
and to desist from their pernicious attempts 
to restrain the freedom of the Executive. 

* ‘ + 

The House of Peers is the subject of much 
anxious discussion on the part of the metropolitan 
papers. The Opposition journals and some of 
the independent papers believe that the House 
of Peers has, during the three years, been subser- 
vient to the Government. The WVippon remarks 
that Count Ito tried to place the Upper House 
on the same footing as the Lower House, 
but thal the Peers have degraded themselves by 
becoming the instruments of those in power. 
They are reminded that their duty is to restrain 
the extravagance and partiality of the Lower 
House, but not to act as tools of the Executive. 
The Fiyu, writing on the same subject, observes 
that, of the members of the House of Peers, the 
new nobles and Imperial nominees are in- 
separably connected with the Afedji Government 
and are consequently incapable of maintaining 
an independant attitude. The old nobles (the 
former Daimyo and Kuge) and those mem- 
bers who are appointed from amongst the fifteen 
highest tax-payers in each locality, as they owe 
nothing either to those in power or to the mass 
ot the people, are capable of pursuing a 
perfectly independent course of action. They 
are, therefore, appealed to by the Radical organ 
to obtain such influence as will retrieve the lost 
honour of the House. 
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Representatives for the Nihonbashi District of 
Tokyo, to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Mr. Fujita Mokichi, is keenly con- 
tested. There are several candidates, but the 
contest is practically between Mr. Kusumoto, 
ex-Senator and ex-Representative, and Mr. 
Yasuda Zenjiro, a well-known banker. The 
polling was to close yesterday, but at the time 
of writing, the result of the election is un- 
known. Mr. Kusumoto is supported by the 
Progressionists, while Mr. Yasuda is backed 
by the Ministerialists, if such a term is ap- 
plicable to the opponents of the ¥éyu-to 
and the Kafshin-to. The contest is anxiously 
watched by papers of all parties, and it has 
led to an interesting controversy between 
the Micki Mich? Shimbun and the Mainichi 
Shimbun. The Niché Nicki drew the at- 
tention of the electors of NihonBashi to the 
importance of returning to the Diet men of 
independent means, and if possible, those en- 
gaged in business. The curse of modern poli- 
tics in Japan is the ascendency which profes- 
sional politicians of empty purses have assumed 
in the absence of men of means willing to mix 
in politics, This called forth an indignant retort 
from the Mainichi, who defended the profes- 
sional politicians of the Opposition by alleging 
that corruptible men havealways been found, not 
among them, but among the followers of those 
in power. To this the Michi Nichi at once re- 
plied that those politicians, whether belonging 
to the Opposition or not, who have been weak 
enough to succumb to the influence of money, 
have always been professional politicians. The 
rest of the professional politicians find it conve- 
nient to feed upon the earnings of their chiefs. 


* 
ore 


The Xokkai recommends the authorities to 
conclude a special treaty with the United States, 
securing to the Japanese the right to freely come 
and go in the trans-Pacific Republic, Our con- 
temporary commences by enquiring into the 
causes of the anti-Japanese movement now go- 
ing on in some paris of America. The sudden 
increase of the strength of the movement is 
ascribed to the machinations of politicians eager 
to obtain the votes of the working class. To 
the objection that the attempt to conclude such 
a treaty may make the situation worse than it is, 
our contemporary replies, that the movement is 
as yet confined to a few States west of the Rocky 
Mountains and that, with the exception of some 
of the Congressmen from these regions, the 
Legislature at Washington will be found favour- 
ably disposed to the conclusion of a special 
treaty with Japan. Under such circumstances 
the Washington authorities may, in the Kokdat's 
opinion, be without difficulty induced to sign 
such a treaty. In conclusion, our contemporary 
strongly reproves those journals which indulge 
in violent language on this subject, either in re- 
commending an alliance with China or threaten- 
ing reprisals upon American residents in this 
country. 








a*e 

The Choya Shimbun advises its countrymen 
to go to Korea. The United States of America, 
Mexico, and Australia are no doubt hopeful 
fields for Japanese emigration; but our con- 
temporary urges the Japanese to begin their 
career of foreign emigration in Korea. There 
are two reasons, besides its proximity to Japan, 
why Korea is specially advantageous for purposes 
of emigration, namely, its natural resources and 
its backward state of civilization, To the objec- 
tion that there are treaty limits for the residence of 
Japanese in the peninsular kingdom, our contem- 
porary replies that such limits may be very 
easily evaded if the Japanese emigrants are en- 
terprising enough. They are referred to’ the 
manner in which foreigners evade treaty re- 
strictions in this country, and the gradual ingress 
of Chinese into the interior of Korea. Shame 
to the Japanese, if they cannot do what the 
“ pig-tails ” are constantly doing. 


* 
ae 


Mr. Nakai Kitaro, a writer on the staff of the 
Pomiuri Shimbun and now on a visit to Korea, 
i tributing interesting articles on the posi- 
i Japanese trade in the peninsular kingdom. 
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THE “ HYOGO NEWS” AND FAPA- 
NESE FUSTICE. 


ge 
HE Hyogo News very frankly admits 
that the case of tea-stealing which it 
originally adduced as the worst in its re- 
pertoire of charges against the admini- 
stration of Justice in Japan, has turned 
out, on the contrary, to be “the vulner- 
able point in the whole list.’ We quote 
this admission, not at all for the purpose 
of discrediting our southern contemporary, 
but simply with the object of emphasizing 
the propositions urged by us originally, 
namely, that it is hazardous to criticise 
the finding of a Law Court without pos- 
sessing some information as to the evidence 
tendered to the Court. The story upon 
which the Hyogo News relied at the out- 
set was doubtless given and accepted in 
perfect good faith, but it proved to be 
an entirely incorrect version, and of ne- 
cessity the inferences drawn from it as 
to the action of the Court were equally 
erroneous. We agree that misconceptions 
of this nature are among the most dis- 
agreeable contingencies likely to occur in 
connection with Japanese jurisdiction over 
foreigners. Unless a man knows the 
language in which the proceedings of a 
Court are conducted, he is apt to fall into 
serious error when he undertakes to esti- 
mate the propriety of its findings, and this 
must often happen where the language is 
Japanese and the person interested is an 
American or a European. But surely 
such an objection cannot be advanced as 
a serious obstacle to Japan’s recovery of 
judicial autonomy? No one will be so 
unreasonable as to pretend that she must 
assimilate her language to ours before her 
claim to exercise complete jurisdiction 
within territories is admitted. 
At any rate, the point lies entirely out- 
side the original question, namely, whether 
Japanese justice is as Western justice. 
We venture to think that it is, though of 
course we do not dream of asserting that 
miscarriages of justice may not, and do not, 
often occur in Japan. The Hyogo News 
professes to think that we have entered this 
discussion because we “hold a brief from 
the Japanese Government.” Will it never 
be possible to eliminate such persiflage 
from grave journalistic controversies in 
this country? We hold no brief from 
anyone, but even supposing that we did, 
how could the fact affect the value of our 
arguments? It should not be difficult for 
the editor of the Hyogo News to perceive 
that so soon as he begins to attribute un- 
worthy motives to an opponent, he con- 
fesses the weakness of his own case. 
Above all is it incongruous that a writer, 
professing to estimate the quality of a 
nation's justice and the capacity of its 
judiciary, should show himself unable to 
distinguish personalities from argument. 
In this tea-stealing case our contemporary, 
even at the present stage, exhibits a loose- 


ness of method that does not in D- 
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fidence. ‘A firm,’’ he complains, 
has suffered losses to the extent of $2,000 
has no redress, though the men concerned 
in the conspiracy are brought before a 
Court of Law.” Now why is the plural 
number used here? Why speak of ‘men ” 
being brought before the Court when, in 
point of fact, only one man was brought, 
and, so far as concerns the evidence 
adduced, that man appeared to be abso- 
lutely guiltless of all participation in the 
theft? A censor of justice ought at least 
to be accurate in details of a vital nature. 
For our own part, we fail to see how the 
ends of justice would have been furthered 
by either convicting or detaining a man 
against whom no evidence was forthcom- 
ing, and who was exonerated by the only 
testimony produced. But the action of 
the Court with regard to this man is an 
affair altogether apart from the question 
of the general failure to discover and 
punish the authors of the alleged theft. 
The Hyogo News, while undertaking to 
weigh the value of Japanese justice in 
delicate scales, seems itself incapable of 
such a small exercise of justice as to 
distinguish between endorsing a_parti- 
cular judicial act and approving a gene- 
ral result of which that act constitutes 
only an incident. Of course justice is 
not satisfied when thefts go unpunish- 
ed and their victims unrequited. But 
neither is justice satisfied when in- 
nocent men are convicted. Enough of 
this controversy, however. We close it, 
on our side, with two remarks. The first 
is, that whereas miscarriages of justice, 
more or less gross and flagrant, occur in 
the most highly civilized countries over 
and over again, according to the view of 
the general public and above all of the 
particular individuals concerned, nay, oc- 
cur under our very eyes here in Consular 
courts, no reasonable and moderate ob- 
server ventures to infer that the whole 
judiciary to which the erring judge be- 
longs is incompetent to administer justice 
in the Western sense of the term, or that 
the whole nation of which the judge is a 
unit has no capacity to appreciate justice 
as Westerns appreciate it. These whole- 
sale verdicts are unwarrantable and unfair. 
They sound almost ludicrous in the mouths 
of men setting themselvs up as astute ap- 
praisers of justice. The second remark we 
have to make is, that we are not less 
anxious than the Hyogo News to obtain 
concrete evidence of the competence or 
incompetence of Japanese Law Courts, 
and that equally ready to 
estimate each item of evidence on its 
true merits. Had the editor of our 
Kobe contemporary been a reader of these 
columns two years ago, he would have 
found that a persevering attempt was made 
to collect and publish digests of cases ac- 
tually tried and verdicts actually rendered 
by Japanese tribunals. A daily newspaper, 
however, cannot convert itself into a per- 


we are 


Other matters 


extruded our law-case column, but it was 
continued long enough to furnish testimony 
which by no means bore out the sweeping 
condemnations now founded by the Hyogo 
News ou a few very problematical examples 
of judicial procedure. All are equally in- 
terested in arriving at the truth of this 
question, and for our own part we wel- 
come every assistance which the Hyogo 
News or any other journal can render, 
though we shall never hesitate to protest 
against deductions which we deem to be a 
travesty of this justice they profess to 
estimate. 





THE MITSUI COMPANY AND THE 
MIKE MINE. 
Se 

Tis alleged that the Mitsui Company are 

preparing to take an action against the 
Government in connection with the Miike 
Coal Mine. This matter has been on the 
tapis for quite a long time. The point is 
that after the Company’s tender for the 
Mine had been accepted, but before the 
installments of the purchase money had 
been fully paid, an earthquake destroyed 
one shaft—said to be the most prolific—of 
the mine, and thereby materially reduced 
the value of the property. The Mitsui 
Company claim that some reduction on this 
account ought to be made from the pur- 
chase money, which was much higher than 
the figure at which the general public 
It is stated that the 
deed of sale contains a clause to the effect 
that under shall the 
price be subsequently reduced (rkanaru 
\jijo aru mo genkakusezu), and some 
people are of the opinion that this pro- 
viso would immediately nonsuit the Com- 
pany in a Court of Law. But it is in- 
conceivable that the clause can have been 
intended to include catastrophes of Nature. 

Suppose that the mine had been com- 

pletely destroyed by the earthquake which 

demolished one of its three shafts—and 
obviously the hypothesis is not at all ex- 
travagant—suppose, in other words, that 

a property for which the Mitsui Company 

were pledged to pay upwards of four 

million yen by installments, had been 

rendered absolutely valueless before a 

third of the purchase money reached the 

Treasury vaults, is it for an instant con- 

ceivable that the Government could have 

insisted on the full payment of the remain- 
ing millions? Civilized Administrations 
do not deal with their people on sucha 
basis ; an ordinarily honest trader would 
not attempt such an exaction towards his 
least considered client. What is true with 
reference to the complete destruction of 
the mine must also be true with reference 
to its partial destruction. Unless it can 
be shown that the proviso quoted above 
was intended to contemplate catastrophes 
of Nature, and unless it can also be shown 

—which, we imagine, is scarcely possible 

—that liability to such catastrophes was 

tdReWlinRoll4tGount when appraising the 


estimated the mine. 
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selling price of the property, there can be 
little doubt that, as a matter of common 
equity, some reduction should be made in 
favour of the purchaser. Nor is it likely 
that the Government questions the pro- 
priety of this view. But unfortunately the 
Government is no longer in a position to 
give practical effect, of its independent 
competence, to questions of equity which 
involve pecuniary issues. The Diet has 
shown that it will not tolerate anything of 
the kind. With reference to this very 
affair of the Miike Mine, even when the 
prospect of some reduction being made 
was purely matter of irresponsible con- 
jecture, the House of Representatives dis- 
played a disposition to be worse than 
captious. Possibly the hesitation of the 
Government to give any definite reply to 
the petition of the Mitsui Company war- 
ranted a hypothesis that the claim was 
favourably considered. It is now stated, 
however, that the present Minister of 
Finance has dismissed the petition with 
the court formula which in Japan does 
duty for zon possumus (negai no omomuki 
kiki-todoki-gatashi), and that nothing re- 
mains for the Mitsui Company except an 
appeal to a Court of Law. Their case is 
very hard, and they ought to have public 
sympathy on their side whatever course 
they adopt. 





THE POLIC. 


See eee 

E stated recently, on the authority of 

the vernacular press, that consider- 
able changes are contemplated in the or- 
ganization of the police force, the general 
line of reform followed being to deprive 
the police entirely of judicial functions and 
limit them strictly to executive duties. 
The Kokkai, writing on this subject, 
alleges that the project has been suggest- 
ed in. the sequel of investigations under- 
taken by Count INOUYE with reference to 
the question of official interference in the 
elections of last spring. These investiga- 
tion disclosed defects savouring of de- 
spotic government, and Count INOUYE, 
finding a fellow-thinker in Mr. Kioura 
KEIGO, formerly Chief of Police and 
now Vice-Minister of State for Justice, 
set himself, with his wonted energy and 
drastic courage, to devise reforms. It is 
not easy to gather from the Kokkai’s writ- 
ings where the defects of the present 
system make themselves most conspicu- 
ously apparent, but we infer that unneces- 
sary delays in bringing prisoners to final 
trial result from entrusting judicial func- 
tions to the police; that abuses of power 
are attributed to the same cause; that the 
distribution of the force throughout the 
Prefectures is not uniform; and that not 
only are the burdens imposed on the 
localities unduly heavy, but also the 
practical application of the principle of 
local autonomy is impeded. It would be 
very interesting to have a detailed account 
of the manner in which these defects 
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operate, but the information is not forth- 
coming. The total expenditure on ac- 
count of the police service is now 4,527,490 
ven annually, of which sum only 925,438 
yen is borne by the Treasury, the remain- 
ing 3,602,062 yen being defrayed by the 
localities. The view attributed to Count 
INOUYE is that the localities ought not to 
be liable for any police expenses over and 
above those incurred in the discharge of 
the force's executive functions, and that 
outlays connected with higher police duties 
as well as with their judicial functions 
should be borne by the Treasury. Ac- 
cording to this method of division, the 
Treasury’s share would be about three- 
fourths of the whole. As to unequal dis- 
tribution of the force, itis found that in 
some Prefectures one constable is allotted 
to every three thousand six hundred or 
four thousand of the population, while 
elsewhere the ratio is one constable to two 
thousand people. Last year, at the time 
of putting into operation the system of 
local government for towns and districts 
(shichoson), the Minister of Home Affairs 
gave instructions that in places where the 
system became operative, 
police should be one constable to from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred people, and 
that, elsewhere, the ratio should be one to 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand, 
But it would appear that these instructions 
have not been carried out in almost any 
Evidently if the proposed re- 
form involves increased payments from the 
Treasury, it will encounter opposition in 
the Lower House. The transfer of Prison 
Expenditures from the charge of the 
localities to that ofthe Central Government, 
a change in favour of which many potent 
arguments could be advanced, while, on 
the other side, no valid reasons whatever 
existed against it, was negatived by the 
peoples’ representatives on the frankly 
stated ground that they wanted the whole 
surplus in the Treasury for the purpose of 
reducing the Land Tax, and that they 
could not consent to divert any portion of 
it in other directions. It may be that the 
Diet will exhibit a different mood next 
session, but we are disposed to think that 
the idea of reducing the Land Tax has 
taken such hold of the people’s minds that 
nothing will be allowed to interfere with it. 
Even on that hypothesis, however, the 
duty of the Government is obviously to 
propose whatever reforms it may deem es- 
sential, leaving to the House of Represen- 
tatives the responsibility of rejecting or 
postponing them. 
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MM. Ed. Morean and P. Monchicout, the 
liquidators of the Comptoir d’Escompte, have sent 
a circular to the shareholders explaining the state 
of the liquidation. From this it appears thata 
third dividend, amounting to f.25 a share, will be 
paid on the 16th inst. The money to provide this 
has been obtained from the reconstruction of the 


Société des Métaux. 
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COTTON. 


= 
HE Nichi Nicht Shimbun has an in- 
teresting paragraph on the subject of 
cotton in Japan. It appears from our 
contemporary’s statistics that, adding to- 
gether the total quantity of cotton grown 
in Japan and the quantity imported, whe- 
ther in the form of raw cotton, yarns or 
cotton cloth, the consumption in 1882 
amounted to seventy million catties (83 
million Ibs.), whereas the consumption in 
#891 was a hundred and twelve million 
catties. This extraordinary increase— 
sixty per cent, in ten years—is indeed 
noteworthy, and it would be a matter of 
much interest to foreigners to hear the 
causes assigned for it by the Japanese. 
Among those causes would probably be 
placed a disposition to substitute cotton 
garments for silk, the great profit derived 
from the export of the latter having tended, 
according to some authorities, to diminish 
its home consumption. 
of Japan’s commercial development during 
recent years is more striking than the 
growth of the export of silk. In 1885— 
we take this year because the tables now 
lying before us do not refer to a more re- 
mote period—the value of the total ex- 
ports of silk was 14,743,554 yer, whereas 
the corresponding figure for 1891 was 
34,908,874 yen, an increase of over a 
hundred and forty per cent. In these 
totals the item of manufactured silk goods 
food reflection ; for 
whereas in 1885 the value of the export 
was only 270,158 yen, in 1891 it had risen 
to 2,732,982 yen. With such splendid 
customers as Europe and America waiting 
to receive and pay handsomely for all the 
silk she can produce, it would not be sur- 
prising that Japan should be disposed to 
send the staple abroad instead of clothing 
her own people with it. But such an act 
of thrift is not easy to conceive. For the 
sericulturist is seldom a silk consumer. 
He offers the whole or virtually the whole, 
outcome of his industry for sale, and he 
gives himself not the slightest concern 
whether its ultimate destination be a fo- 
reign, or the home, market. Sufficient for 
him is the fact of finding a market. Thus, 
then, there is perfectly equal competition 
between the two classes of buyers, the 
caterers for the wants of western folks and 
the distributors who supply the Japanese 
consumer. The latter will not stand aside 
in favour of the former unless price forces 
their hand, and the question consequently 
resolves itself into this—do exporters of 
silk purchase it at figures which deter 
home consumption? There is nothing to 
suggest an affirmative answer. We are 
persuaded that the Japanese themselves 
wear silk garments at least as much as 
they ever did, and that the great export 
trade in silk which has grown up since the 
opening of the ports, represents so much 
additional and independent profit to the 
country. Japan's capacity for sericulture, 
Original from 
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most imperfectly developed in pro-Res- 
toration days, has been stimulated by fo- 
reign demand, and in addition to supply- 
ing her own people, she is now producing 
enough of the noble article to sell some 
thirty-five million yea worth annually to 
foreigners. She is not yet within measur- 
able distance of her limit of profitable pro- 
duction, and we are persuaded that she 
will never reach that limit until foreigners 
are allowed to step in and radically reform 
the methods of her sericulturists. But in 
the meanwhile she is doing a splendid 
business for herself, and we see no reason 
to entertain the supposition—opposed, for 
the rest, to all the usual circumstances of 
prosperous trade—that her own people 
clothe themselves in rough, cheap raiment 
because tens of millions pour into their 
coffers every year from abroad. Not in 
any diminution of the domestic consump- 
tion of silk is to be sought the great growth 
in the consumption of cotton. We confess 
that we can discover no reason for the 
latter, except it be the very simple one, 
the country is growing richer and that its 
wants are consequently becoming larger. 
That is probably the true solution of the 
problem. For though we hear of times 
of depression and intervals when trade 
seems to have collapsed, the general pro- 
sperity of the masses seems to be steadi- 
ly increasing, and the seasons of so- 
called distress are inclement only to the 
disappointed speculator and the unsatis- 
fied capitalist. The Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun, too, without expressing this view in 
definite terms, evidently looks forward to 
a steady development of the people’s pur- 
chasing power. It says that the consump- 
tion of cotton per head of the Japanese 
population in 1891, amounted to 450 
momme (3%lbs. approximately), whereas 
the consumption in England is 700 momme 
and that in France 800 momme. The 
people of the last named countries require, 
of course, more clothing than do the people 
of Japan ; but, on the other hand, the wide- 
spread use of woollen fabrics in the West 
more than compensates this difference, 
Cotton stuffs being the great staple of wear 
in Japan, there is no reason to suppose 
that the consumption of cotton by this 
nation will ultimately fall below the con- 
sumption in England or France. On this 
hypothesis the Nichi Nick? predicts that 
Japan, twenty years hence, will be paying 
to foreign countries for raw and manu- 
factured cotton as much as she will be 
receiving from them for her silk. But we 
question the accuracy of such a prophecy. 
The total import of cotton, raw and manu- 
factured, amounted in 1885 to 22,068,014 
yen, whereas the import in 1891 was only 
16,387,460 yen. Despite the growing con- 
sumption of cotton fabrics in Japan, the 
nation is beginning to manufacture so 
largely for itself that its indebtedness to 
foreign countries tends to diminish rather 


than to increase. 
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STRIKES IN TOKYO. 
—_¢— 
TRIKES have now become a common 


occurrence in Japan, especially in the 
capital, and up to the present they have 
ended almost invariably in favour of the 
strikers. The latest case isthat of the brick- 
layers of Tokyo. The number of the brick- 
layers is as yet very small. They do not ag- 
gregate much over 500, and are under the 
control of about 4o ¢éryé (chiefs). The téryd 
is found in every department of labour, 
He is the representative of the labourers 
under his care. He it is that, in accord- 
ance with time-honoured custom, maintains 
order and discipline among the labouring 
fraternity. In many instances he is look- 
ed up to by his £oéun (children) —for so the 
labourers under his care are called—very 
much as the ofokodate of former days was 
revered by his followers. In fact it is 
among these ¢éryé that the spirit of the 
otokodate still lingers to a more or less 
modified degree. 
ganization greatly facilitates strikes, and, 
at the same time, affords machinery for 
dealing with them. The ¢éryé alone need 
combine. Their “ children’s” obedience 
many always be counted on, Bnt if the 
‘children ” are unreasonable or over-obdu- 
rate, the ¢éxyd may be expected to reason 
with them. The bricklayers of Tokyo ori- 
ginally received better wages than the ma- 
jority of the labourers employed in other 
kinds of manual work. Subsequently, how- 
ever, their wages were cut down, until 
they found it no longer possible to main- 
The 
hardest feature of their lot was that, in- 
stead of paying daily wages, the contrac- 
tors, their immediate employers, instituted 
a system of task-work. The rate under 
this system was 25 to 30 sen for laying 
1,000 bricks. Now it takes the best hands 
a whole day to lay 1,000 bricks, so that, 
by this scale, inferior labourers could not 
earn more than 15 or 20 sen per diem, a 
pittance naturally regarded as insufficient. 
On the 13th of last month, all the brick- 
layers of the capital ceased work, and held 
consultations at several places, the result 
of these conferences being that delegates 
waited upon their employers, the contrac- 
tors, todemand an increase of wages accord- 
ing to the following scale: 65 sen for 1st 
class hands ; 60 sen for 2nd class ; 55 sen for 
3rd class ; 50 sen for 4th class; 45 sen for 
5th class; and 40 sen for 6th class. This 
meant an increase of more than a hundred 
percent. The contractors and the téryé 
(some of whom seem to act as contractors) 
held meetings to consider the situation, 
and after much discussion it was finally 
agreed that the men’s demands should be 
granted. An exchange of documents, in 
the nature of pledges, took place between 
the contractors and the bricklayers, and 
the strike was at an end. These docu- 
ments, however, do not seem to be uni- 
form: several important differences are 
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observable. Thus, in the document pre- 
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sented to the bricklayers by the con- 
tractors, several items do not appear 
which are included in the document 
handed by the bricklayers to the con- 


tractors. But according to the Keizat 
Zasshi from which our information is 


derived, it may be presumed that the 
points mentioned in the two documents 
collectively represent the sum total of the 
conditions actually agreed to by both sides. 
On this hypothesis, the main elements of 
the agreement are that the wages of brick- 
layers shall be of six classes, ranging be- 
tween 60 and 4o sen; that these wages 
shall be paid on the rst and the 15th of 
each mouth ; that the ¢éryd shall decide 
what class of wages each particularlabourer 
is entitled to receive; that the length of 
time for daily work shall be 10 hours ; that 
no bricklayer shall work for any contrac- 
tor other than those signing the docu- 
ments ; that, in the event of the formation 
of a new guild by non-signers of the docu- 
ments, the members of the existing guild 
shall combine to guard their common in- 
terests; that the contractors signing the 
documents shall not employ any bricklayer 
not belonging to the guild, unless he be 
supplied with a certificate from one of the 
members of the guild; and, finally that 
the ¢éryd, the officers, and the members 
of the guild shall always endeavour to 
maintain friendly relations each 
other. Thus, so far as outward appearances 
go, the trouble has been settled. But 
in truth the difficulty is not yet over. 
For a majority of the contractors who 
are not ¢éryd refused to affix their names 
and seals to the documents, and it is 
feared that they may endeavour to form 
a new guild of bricklayers by inviting to 
the capital labourers from other localities. 
In that by no means improbahle event, a 
lively state of affairs may be expected, for 
the members of the old guild will not be 
scrupulous in their opposition to the new- 
comers. The Keisai Zasshi believes, how- 
ever, that the contractors will not resort 
to such a dangerous experiment, but will 
finally consent to employ hands at the new 
tates of wages. Our contemporary is 
further convinced that the result of this 
increase of wages and of the adoption of a 
system of day payments in lieu of task 
work will be beneficial to all parties con- 
cerned. The Tokyo periodical is con- 
vinced that the principal cause of the 
deterioration of brickwork during the past 
few years must be sought in the system of 
payment by the quantity of work done, 
and that reversion to the daily wages 
system will assuredly tend to improve the 
quality of bricks, and thus indirectly con- 
tribute to the increase of brick buildings. 
It is interesting to note Japan’s first ex- 
periences of the labour question which 
now occupies such a prominent place on 
the Occidental horizon. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw terefrom.} 









THREE SUMMERS’ RECORD ON AND 
NEAR USUI TOGE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “Japan Mar.” 

S1R,—Duting the past three years it has been 
my privilege to spend the summer vacation among 
these delightful mountains in Gumma Ken, or 
Kodzuke. The two previous summers were rest- 
fully and profitably spent at Irino-yu, above Kiri 
zumi, some seven miles north-east of Usui Toge. 
wo years ago when our party was making pre- 
parations in Tokyo to come up to these parts, we 
were warned by friends, and strangers even, that 
fog, mist, and rain beclouded every day of the 
season. Most discouraging and damaging reports 
were circulated likewise concerning this Pass of 
the Toge, when we were arranging two months 
ago to come up here for a few weeks’ rest. ‘This 
and other causes led me to keep a daily record of 
the weather these three summers past. This re- 
cord presents facts of such a happy character, and 
so diametrically opposite to the opinion prevalent 
in the minds of many, that several friends have 
advised the publication of, at least, a brief sum- 
mary of the record. Had I not jotted down daily 
the report of the weather, but trusted to memory, 
I could not have believed that we had experienced 
so many days of sunshine and beauty, With the 
average ‘pleasure seeker the summer, it 
usually requires about four days of bright sunshine 
to dissipate the dark impressions beclouding the 
mind by one day’s rain, 

The good we early forget, 

While the ill to us firmly 
Old Dr. Johnson said;— Pacts are stubborn 
things.” In the interest of truth and in justice to 
this section as a summer resort among these “ de- 
lectable mountains,” the following summary of 
facts is herewith given :— 

We have enjoyed, up to present writing, forty 
(40) days this season here on this Pass, 4,000 feet 
above sea-level. Of these forty days—last nine 
(9) in July and thicty-one (31) in August—there 
has been rain or inclement weather, all day, on 
four (4) days. 

Besides these, days on which any rain has fallen, 
number seven (7). Of these seven, six (6) had 
only light showers (yudacht), and usually late in 
the afternoon, after the day’s pleasure in open air 
had been enjoyed. Thus a total of only eleven 
(11) days on which any rain whatever fell. 

Only nineteen (19) of the forty dayshad fag, but 
nine (9) of these had a little fog, early or late in 
the day, so that the day was practically one of sun- 
shine. To summarize:—Only ten (10) of the 40 
days could be designated as foggy days : or one 
fourth of the time as foggy weather. 

Only one-tenth (1/tothy of the forty days were 
days. The highest temperature reached was 
77 degrees on August 23rd. i 

Last year (1891) at Iri-no-yu, seven miles North- 
East of this place, we spent forty-four (44) days, 
July 22nd to September grd. Of the 44, there was 
no rain on thirty four (34). Of the remaining ten 
(10) only showers on ‘six (6), ‘Thus nearly’ five 
(5) out of seven (7) with no rain, and sunshine, 
all or part of the day, on forty (40) of the 44. 
Two years ago (1890){was the memorable summer 
of typhoons and floods, by which over one million 
doliars of railroad property was destroyed and 
large districts inundated. However, the record 
from July 16th to September 4th—total of fifty-one 
(51) days—kept by us at Iri-no-yu shows no rain on 
thirty (30) days. On twelve (12) of the remaining 
twenty-one (21) we had light showers. One period 
of eight successive days, and another of seven, 
with no rain-fall whatever. Forty-two (42) of the 
Fity-one (51) the sun shone on part or all of ‘the 
day. Deducting the three “ typhoon periods” of 4, 
3, and 5 days each respectively, beginning August 
14, 21st, and 2gth, we had an average, even that 
year, of nearly three (3) out of four days pleasant 
weather. 7 

This communication I cannot close without 
speaking a word in commendation of the offi- 
cials on the railway lines over which we travel to 
reach these varions resorts. ‘Travelling to Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, and other places during these three 
years past, the experience has been uniform in 
this regard. ‘ Nowhere in England, America, or 
any other country of the Occident, can we find 
more polite, courteous railway officials, and more 
ready to gratify every wish of the traveller than 
here in Japan ”—has been frequently the expres. 
sion of my fellow travellers, In this opinion I 


fully acquiesce, and express my since "OC 
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of the courtesy and kindness which I have ever 
received at the hand of these native officials, of all 
grades, conducting the transportation lines in 
this country. Especially the public is to be c 
gratulated on having such an affable agent, in the 
person of Mr. Miyagi, at Yokokawa, whose fluency 
in speaking the English language, combined with 
his readiness to assist the passengers every way, 
enables him (o render efficient service to foreigners. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy ex- 
tended in the use of your valuable columns, 

I remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 


FREDERICK J. STANLEY. 
Usui Toge, Gumma Ken, 
September rst, 1892. 





MAJOR FUKUSHIMA. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Siz,—May I take the liberty to ask you if you 
would kindly, through the medium of your columns, 
give, from time to time, a few particulars relatin 
to that plucky ride now being performed by Major 
Fukushima from Berlin to Shanghai. [have al- 
ready seen a little information on this subject in 
your paper. 

Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 

ONE INTERESTED. 
Yokohama, September 7th, 1892. 





TO CYCLISTs. 


To THe Epitor oF THe " Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—It may interest cyclists to know that a 
Pneumatic Tyre machine has been tried for the 
past two weeks, by me, on Japanese roads, with 
the result that I should advise all riders, thinking 
of ordeting machines, to order nothing but the 
Pneumatic. A bicylist who has nut ridden a 
Pneumatic does not have the slightest conception 
of what pleasure there can be got out of one, 
the difference between it and the cushion tyre is 
very much more marked than between the cushion 
and the solid. ‘There is, in fact, literally no jar. 1 
expected to find that there would bea good deal 
of side slip on muddy roads, but I found none. I 
gave the tyre a very good test in riding the machine 
from Tokyo to Kamakura on a day when the roads 
were muddy, but the tyres have not a scratch on 
them, And as regards the risk of puncture I think 
in this country, where the jintikisha men are natur. 
ally careful in seeing there is nothing hurtlul for 
their feet left in the roads, that this risk is smaller 
in Japan than in Europe or America. 

Many makers now are making their roadsters 
without mud guards, my machine has none, and 
for the much watered streets of Tokyo this is a 
mistake, and causes my back and front to be be- 
sprinkled with mud, my present machine has rat. 
trap pedals, and I must say they are easier to ride 
with than the rubber lined’ ones, 

One objection to the Pacumatic is that you must 
use the brake on the tyre sparingly, but I find this 
ho very great hardship, as by back pedalling I 
have ridden for days without touching it. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Sept. roth, 1892. 
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THE JAPANESE IN IDAHO. 


To THe Eprror or tHe “ Japan Maru.” 

S1r,—As an American who spent some five years 
on what at that time was called the “ frontier,” 
amongst the class of men who recently expelled 
four colonies of Japanese in Idaho, I wish to state 
that the men who are the cause of this race trouble 
are miners, born and bred in Europe, and more. 
over entirely ignorant of American ideas, Most 
of them come from Cornwall and Wales, some from 
Leland, others from Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, 
and various other European states, lardly any 
being natives of America or even educated there. 
Many of these men ate old “ Molley Maguires ” 
who have been driven out of Pennsylv. 
not for their good qualities or amiable disposi- 
tions you may be sure—who had formerly been 
woking in British collieries. It therefore seems 
to me rather hard to lay the blame on Americans 
for the actions of men whose native countries did 
not deem it worth while to educate them before 
turning them loose. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN MURRAY BEAM. 
Osaka, September 11th, 1892. 
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LETTERS FROM CHICAGO. 
eee 
(FRom our own Coraesronpenr.) 


Chicago, August roth, 


The August Century contains an account of “The 
Ascent of Fuji the Peesless” by Mabel Loomis 
Todd and Prof. D. P. Todd. 

Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., Presidentof the Y.P.S, 
C.E., or Young People’s Society of Chiristian En. 
deavour, has started for a tour ar ‘ound the world, 
and will soon reach Japan. He is familiarly 
known as * Father Endeavour Clark.” 

Rev. H. G. Underwood, the Korean missionary, 
occupied the pulpit of one of the Presbyterian 
churches of this city last Sunday, 

Five young Chinese, three young men and two 
young ladies, succeeded in passing the Detroit 
custom-house, and thus gaining admission to the 
United States. They were armed with credentials 
fom U.S. Consul-Geneval Leonard. ‘They are 
students from the M.E. Mission in China, and are 





Jo enter the University of Michigan. 


The Senate passed a resolution authorizing for 
reign exhibitors at the Exhibition to bring to this 
country foreign labourers for the purpose of pre- 
paring for and making their exhibits. This re. 
solution was favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives; but, whether it came to a vote or 
not, Tam unable to state, 

‘The following letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury to Director-General Davis will be 
of ititerest to all foreign exhibitors :— 

‘The department is in receipt by reference of acopy of a letter 
addressed to you by Lehnars Alquist, official representative ot 
the Imperial German commission, dated Chicago, July te, a 
which he inquires: 1, Whether, in case of exhibits sold af’ the 
exposition or delivered to the purchasers without the duty muse 
be paid on the empty cases. a. Whether, if empty carce sre 
destroyed by the heat or damp weather or any accident, duty 
must be paid thereon and, 3. Whether if an exhibitor has sold 
one piece out of a case containing, say fifty pieces of china, he 
will be required to pay duty on the remaining fortycnine pecey 
at the close of the exposition in order to get the exhibit out of 
the bonded ware-house. He also inquites whether there will be 
any chargefor the time the empty cases remain in the store-honse, 

In reply to the first case, the duty must be paid on the values 
of exhibits, including charges of packing, and that no other duty 
will be charged on the empty cases left by. the purchasers in the 
possession of the exhibition. 3, ‘That the duty is on the exhibits 
imported, including the duty on the cases: and no refund ee 
febate of such duty can be made on account of the destruction 

the goods have been removed therefrom, 3. 
be required to pay duty only on such articl 
8 are not exported at the close of the exposition. The require, 
ment in, paragraph 18 of regulations of Nov. , 1601, which 
apecify that withdrawal for bond can not be made for less tat 
‘one entire packaxe refer to articles withdrawn for bond for sale 
and delivery during course of the exposition, and not to exhibits 
sold to be delivered at the close of the expos No charge 
will be made for the storage of empty boxes, 

It has been suggested that Hon. J. G. Blaine be 
sent as an official envoy to the leading crowned 
heads of the world to invite them to attend the Ex- 
position, If that suggestion is carried out, you will 
have a visit from our second Henry Clay. 

The post-office departmeyt is preparing designs 
for a special Columbian issue of stamps, of which 
probably the two cent stamp will contain the head 
of Columbus, and the others will have various ap- 
Propriate scenes, such as the landing of Columbus, 
the convent of La Rabida, etc, 

John B. Thacher, a World’s Fair Commissioner 
from New York, has suggested that the Exposi- 
tion be opened, not on May 1st, but on May sth, 
1893. He says that on May 5th, 1507, was print. 
ed a little book which first gave the name “ Ame- 
rica’ to the newly discovered land; and thinks 
that a delay of four days in the opening of the Ex. 
position would make no particular difference. 

The Exposition Treasurer has received from the 
City Comptroller the last $500,000 installment of 
the $5,000,000 worth of bonds voted by the city of 
Chicago. “This sum, together with stock subscrip- 
tions, ts expected to last through this month. 

The deadlock in the House of Representatives 
over the World’s Fair appropriation was finally 
broken. ‘The excessive heat persuaded both par- 
ties to accept a compromise, which on August 3 


































was suggested and voted in the Democratic cau 
cus. 


By this arrangement, the matter of the spe- 
appropriation was taken out of the sundry 
civil bill, and was voted on by itself in the Dur. 
borow bill, which was, however, amended so as to 
give only $2,500,000 ‘to the Exposition. A very 
small squad of Southern Democrats, under the 
lead of two or three Texans, tried to defeat the 
compromise by filibustering and every conceivable 
scheme, but failed. On August 5 the bill passed 
the House of Representatives by a majority of 48 
passed the Senate without a division; and about 
8.45 p.m. was signed by President Harrison. It 
is a disappointment to the World’s Fair managers 
to get only ‘half a loaf :” but it is a satisfaction, 
that even with this amount the Exposition has 
been recognized as a public and national affair, 
which will surely be a grand success. The bill, a 
passed, reads as follows :— 

Abill to ai carrying out the act of Congress Approved April 











2S, 1890, entitled “An dct to provide for celebrating the fou- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery ‘ot America by Christo: 
pherCojumbus bY hulding an international exposition of art, int 
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and products of the soil, mine and sea in 


dustries, manufacty 
ia the state of Hllnois,” aad appropriating 


the city of Chicago, 


money therefor 

That for the purvose of aiding in defraying the cost of com- 
pleting ina suitable manner the work of preparation, for in- 
Eugurating the World’s Columbian Exposition, authorized by 
the act of Congress approved April 25. 1890, to be held at the city 
of Chicago, 1m the state of Illinois, there shall be coined at the 
Shints of the United Suites silver half dollars of the legal weight 
and fineness not to exceed five million pieces, tobe known as the 
Columbian half dollar struck in commemoration of the World's 
Colum ian Exposition, the devices and designs upon which shall 
be prescribed by the director of the mint with the approval of 
the'secretary, and said silver coin shall be wannfactured from 
Uneurrent subsidiary silver now in. the treasury, and all pro- 
Visions of law relative to the coinage, legal tender quality and 
Yedemption of the present subsidiary silver coins shall be av- 
Plicable to thecoins issued under this act; and when so re- 
Boined there is hereby appropriated from the treasury. the said 
{000,000 of souvenir half dollars, and the secretary of the tre- 
Sees authorized to pay the same to the World's Columbian 
Gamiission, or, in hisabsence or inability to act, by the presi- 
Gene thereot to the secretary of the treasury for labour done, 
materials farnished, and services performed in prosecuting said 
work of preparing mn. for opening, as provided by 
Trid act Approved April a5, 1892, and all such estimates and vou- 
Shere shallbbe made in duplicate, one to be filed with the secre 
Sry of the treasury, the other to'be retained by the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

‘Provided, however, that before the secretary of the treasury 
shal! pay to the World's Columbian Exposition any part of the 
Said five million silver coins, satisfactory evidence shall be fu 
ished showing that the sum of at least $10,900,000 has been 
collected and disbursed as required by said act. 

‘And provided that the said World's Columbian Exposition 
shall furnish a satisfactory guarantee to the secretary of the 

m actually necessary to complete 
the work of said exposition to the opening thereof has been 
or'will be provided by said World's Columbian Exposition ; but 
nothing herein shall be so construed as to delay or vostpone the 
preparation of the souvenir coins hereinbefore provided for; and 
{here i= hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the treasury 
hot otherwise appropriated the sum of $50,000, oF so much there- 
of as may be necessary, to reimburse the treasury for loss on the 
Tecoinage herein authorized. 

Sec. 3. That the appropriation provided in this act, shall be 
upon condition that the said. World's Columbian Exposition 
maintain and pay all expenses, costs and charges of the great 
departments organized for the purpose of conducting the work 
Of the exposition, said expenses, costs and charges to be paid out 
Of the funds of the said World’s Columbian Exposition. 

‘Ste. 3. That 0,000 bronze medals and the necessary dies 
therefor, with appropriate devices, emblems and inscriptions, 
commemorative of said exposition celebrating the gooth anniver- 
Sary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, shall 
be prepared under the supervision of the secretary of the treasury 
ALA cost not to exceed $60,000, and the bureau of engraving and 
printing, under the supervision of the secretary of the treasury, 
Shall prepare plates and make therefrom s0,c00 vellum impres- 
Sions for diplomas, at 4 cost not to exceed $43,000; said medals 
And diplomas shall be delivered to the World's Columbian com- 
mission to be awarded to exhibitors in accordance with the pro- 
Yisions of said act of Congress approved April 2s, 1890, and there 
is hereby appropriated from any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated the sum of $103,c00, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the expenditure authorized by this section 
and authority may be granted by the secretary of the treasury 
fo the holder of a medal, properly awarded to him, to have 
Guplicates thereof made at any of the miuts of the United States 
from gold or silver or bronze, at the expense of the person desir- 
ing the same. 

Bic. 4. And it is hereby declared that all appropriations here- 
in made for, or appertaining to, the World’s Columbian Exposi 
Ton ate made upon the condition that the said exposition, 
Shall not be opened to the public on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday; and if the said appropriations be 
fecepted by the corporation of the state of Illinois, known 
Ss the World's Columbian Exposition, upon that condition, 
it shall be, and it is hereby made the duty of the World's 
Columbian Commission, created by the act of Congress of April 
25, 1899, to make such rules of said corporation as shall require 
the ‘closing of the exposition on the first day of the week, com 
monly called Sunday. - 

Ske. §. That nothing contained in the act shall be construed 
to supersede or in any mannegalter or impair the force or validity 
Of the provisions of section's of the act of congress approved 
‘April a5, 3899. 

The miscellaneous small appropriations were re- 
tained in the sundry civil bill, and were also con- 
promised. For the government exhibit, instead of 
the Senate's $500,000 and the House's $316,000, 
the sum of $480,000 was voted. For the national 
commission, instead of $320,000 and $25,000 re- 
spectively, $220,000 were voted. The board of 
lady managers, instead of $128,000 or only $36,000, 
received $110,000. The “ incidental expenses” 
of the Director-General liad been allowed by the 
Senate to the amount of $10,000, but wholly dis- 
allowed by the House, and were finally fixed at 
$5,000. 

‘Among the representatives who voted against 
the World's Fair appropriation to the very last 
was Buckenridge, of Kentucky. Some time ago 
he was chosen orator of the day on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Exposition, Oct. 21st: but he 
is now likely to lose that honour, which may be 
given to Chauncey M. Depew, of New York. 

After the passage of the World's Fair bill, the 
sundry civil bill and some miscellaneous measures, 
the Fifty Second Congress, at 11 p.m. of August 
sth, adjourned its first session size die. It has not 
made as creditable a record as was hoped from 
the large Democratic majority, which was, too 
large and unwielding. It passed the regular ap- 
propriation bills, including a big fat sum for river 
nd harbour improvements; but it laid the anti 
option bill on the table till the next session in De- 
cember. It passed a few tariff reform  bills,—for 
free wool, free binding twine, free tin, free cotton 
bagging and free silver-lead ores: but these mea- 
sures were all pigeon-holed by the Republican Se- 
nate. In general, the new members of the People’s 
Party have conducted themselves in no ridiculous, 
but quite a creditable manner. 

‘The political campaign is as yet rather quiet. 
The Republicans will havea branch head-quarters 
in Chicago in order, if possible, to save some of 
the Western States from impending loss. The 
recent state election in Alabama resulted in favour 
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of the regular Democratic ticket by about 10,000 
majority; but the defeated candidate for Governor 
threatens to contest on the ground of fraud, Gene- 
ral Bidwell was formally notified in San Francisco 
on August 5, that he had been nominated as the 
Prohibition’ candidate” for President ; and Dr. 
Cranfill will Ge officially notified soon of his 
nomination by the same party for Vice-President. 
General Weaver isthe only Presidential candidate 
who has thus far made any campaign speeches. 

The Canadian Government has surrendered on 
the question of canal tolls, and will hereafter make 
no discrimination against American vessels, by 
means of rebates to Canadian vessels, passing 
through the St. Laurence and Welland Canals. 

The United States will be represemed at the 
coming international monetary conference by five 
able men ;—Senators Allison aud Jones, Repre- 
sentative McCreary, ex-Comptrollec Henry W. 
Cannon, and General Francis A. Walker, Jones 
and McCreary are ardent silver advocates. 




















‘The situation at Homestead and Pittsburg is 
quiet, and seems to be nearing a peaceable solu- 
tion, The strikers have made a legal retaliation 


by securing the arrest of six officials of the Carne- 
gie Company, Robert and William Pinkerton, 
and seven of the Pinkerton men, At the Du 
quesne mills there was one day a small riot 
between the’ strikers and nonunion men who 
were going to work; but it was quelled by troops, 
and the day before yesterday almost all the old 
men velurned to their work in those mills, This 
will probably hasten a settlement at the other 
Carnegie mills ; in fact, it is now rumoured that the 
workmen's committee has been given authority to 
accept the vew scale which calls for some reduc. 
tions in wages, Mr. H. C. Frick has sofar recover 
ed from the murderous assault on him as to be 
able to go to his office and attend to busines: 
There is trouble again this year in the Trans- 
continental Railway Association over the enormous 
subsidy of $850,000 paid to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company to get it. to maintain rates, It 
looks now as if the association will dissolve, and 
thus the subsidy be lost. In that case, through 
rates between Japanese ports and Chicago, New 
York, etc., may take a tumble. 
By-the-way, the following item appearsin to-day’ 
papers, which also note Mr, A. B. de Guerville’s 
return to Chicago :— 
{ {The Cunadian Pacific, and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
have just completed contracts ‘with the Japanese. government 
forse transportstion of cos, middle class Tapencse from 
Yokshama to’ Chicagos “The Japanese will be brought here 


ducing ithe World’s fair, their expenses both ways and while 
here being paid by the Japanese government, 

















Another newspaper item informs us, that Rev. 
H. L. Hobatt, of the North China Methodist 
Mission in Peking, spoke on the missionary work 
in China at the Des Plaines camp-meeting the 
other day. 

‘The population of Alaska has been estimated at 
31,795, of whom 2,287 are classed as Chinese and 
Japanese, and 12,784 are Esquimaux. The whites 
number in all only 4,303. 

‘The Knights Templars are holding their annual 
convocation in Denver, Colorado. As the numer- 
ous railroads 1unning to that place got into a war 
and cut rates tremendously low, there has been a 
big rush to that point. From Chicago to Denver 
freight cars have had to be brought into requisition 
to carry the enormous crowds, But I leave this 
maiter for your Denver correspondent. 

‘A special train, carrying $20,000,600 of gold 
coin, and guarded by U.S. soldiers and artillery, 
has safely made its way from San Francisco to 
Washington, This is said to be ‘ the* largest 
transcontinental shipment of specie ever made by 
ihe government or Ly any person or corporation.” 
Inasinuch as its depatlure and progress were duly 
proclaimed in the daily press, it is almost a 
wonder that the train was not wrecked and plun- 
dered. ‘The daily papers, by-the-way, ate often a 
serious obstacle to the detection of crime. 








Chicago, August 22nd. 

‘The other day, in a second hand book-store, I 
came across a copy of Professor C. R. Lauman’s 
“The Japanese in America,” aud have been greatly 
nterested in veading about the visil of the Japanese 
Embassy to this country just 20 years ago. ‘They 
reached Chicago, en route from San Francisco to 
Washington, on February 25th, and remained here 
till the 29th. As this was only a few months after 
our “great fire,” they were enabled to see for 
themselves what devastation and suffering had 
been caused. With the usual Japanese kindness 
and generosity they left with Mayor Joseph Medill, 
editor of the Zvibune, a donation of $5,000 for the 
sufferers from the fire. At Washington they were 
honoured with a formal reception by the House 
of Representatives, whose Speaker, Hon. James G, 
Blaine, delivered a cordial address of welcome, as 























follows :—* Your Excellencie: On behalf of the 


gle 


House of Representatives I welcome your Imperial 
Embassy to this hall, The reception which is thus 
extended to you so unanimously and so cordially 
by the members of this body is significant of the 
interest which our people feel in the tapidly deve 
loping relations between the Japanese Empire and 
the Ametican Republic, ‘The course of migration 
for the human race has for many centuries been 
steadily westward—a course always marked by 
conquest, and too often by tapine. Reaching the 
boundary of our continent, we encountered a 
returning tigle from your country setting eastward, 
seeking, not the wophies of war, Lut the more 
shining victories of peace; and these two currents 
of population appropriately meet and mingle on 
the shoves of the great Pacific Sea. It will be my 
pleasure to present to you personally the repre- 
sentatives of the people; and I beg to assure you, 
for them and for myself, that during your stay at 
our capital you will be at all ime welcome to the 
privileges and courtesies of this floor.” 

The September number of the Magasine 9 
Fiction contains “Love in Nippon,” by K. 1. 
Takahashi. 

‘Among the speakers one day at the Des Plaines 
camp-meeting was Mr. Y. Okano, who gave a talk 
on missionary work in Japan. 

Dr. H. G. Underwood, of Korea, has several 
times supplied a Presbyterian pulpit city, 
and once took for his morning subject * Korea and 
the Koreans.”” 

‘The Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Henry Mattyn Scudder 
have taken up their residence in Winclrester, a 
suburb of Boston, in the neighbourhood of Dr. 
Scudder’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ordway, and 
there they expect to make their future home. Dr. 
Doremas Scudder has left Chicago to visit his 
parents, What particular work he will take up on 
his return to Chicago he has not yet decided. It 
will, however, be akin to that with which he has 
been so faithfully identified at the Workers’ Church 
of Christ. 

H.M.S. Warspite, returning Aug. 14 to Es« 

uimault Harbour from a month’s cruise during 
“the small-pox scare,” ran over a sunken rock in 
Discovery Pass, and sustained injuries to the 
amount of from $30,000 to $50,000. She is now in 
the dry dock. 

Hon. John G. Warwick, M.C., of Ohio, died 
August 14th in Washington, He had served as 
Lieut. Governor of Ohio, but was more famous 
because he defeated McKinley for Congress in 1890. 

The state and congressional tickets are being 
rapidly put in nomination, so that by September 
Ist the campaign will be well under way. The 
“first gun” for the Republicans in Illinois was 
fired by Whitelaw Reid at Springfield, August 
18th, under the auspices of the Republican League 
Clubs, There was a big demonstration with thou- 
sands in line in a torch-light parade. Mr. Reid 
made an eloquent and, from a Republican point 
of view, convincing speech. Asa Vice-Preside 
tial candidate, he is an improvement on Morton, 
Stevenson, too, is a good speaker. 

Whitelaw Reid spent a day here on his way 
home, and was, of course, kept busy with recep- 
tions, public and private, a lunch at the Union 
League Club, and a visit to the World’s Fair 
grounds. 

It is quite probable that the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will realize $5,000,000 from the souvenir 
coins authorized by Congress. The authorities 
early received bids of $4,000,000 and $4,500,000 
for the whole lot; and every day are receiving 
bids for smaller quantities at various rates, even 
as high as $1.00 or $1.10 apiece. For the first 
souvenir half-dollar comed the highest bid at pre- 
sent is $1,000. ‘The first public suggestion, that 
the 5,000,000 half-dollar souvenir coins be sold at 
one dollar each was made by the Inter-Ocean of 
this city, and has been received with favour by the 
authorities of the Exposition. The Executive Com- 
mittee, without a dissenting vote, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Resolved, By the board of directors of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, that the treasurer of this corporation 
be and is hereby autthoritized to dispose of souvenir coins 
provided to be issued by the United states in aid of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved August 5, 1882, at the price of $1 for each of said 
coins as fellows : 

‘The treasurer shall sell the said coins in sums of fifly or 
multiples thereof only. He shall accept no order for said 
coins unless the said order is accompanied by the requisite 
amount of money to pay for the coins ordered or its equiva~ 
ent in paper upon which the cash can be realized immedia- 
tely in Chicago ; he shall accept no order except upon the 
expressed condition that it shall be filled only in the event 
that the said coins so ordered are received from the United 
States; he shall comply with applications for said coins in 
the order in which the applications are received. 

































































You had better send your order at once! 

‘The report of the Exposition Treasuver to August 
11th shows receipts to the sum of $10,177,582.04, 
disbursements of $8,216,981.99, with ‘almost 





$2,000,000 on hand. Auditor Aciserman’s report 
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on expenditures to July 31st shows that Japan had 
already spent almost $10,000. 

The’ Finance Committee has made an estimate, 
that a little more than $13,000,000 will need to be 
expended before the opening of the Exposition, 
May ist, 1893. It is is pretty certain that the 
excess of that amount can be easily realized from 
admissions to the grounds; so that the sum of 
$18,000,000 remains to be secured. The present 
available resources amount to $10,500,000; and 
the souvenir coins at face value would bring 
$2,5000,000 more. There would thus be lacking 
$5,000,000 to be raised by debenture bonds ; but, 
if the souvenir coinage, as is expected, brings in 
$5,000,000, the amount of debenture bonds will be 
reduced to $2,500,000. Whatever the amount, it 
will be raised without any difficulty. 

Mr. W. T. Baker, President of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, has been compelled by 
failing health to resign his position ; and Mr. I. 
N. Higinbotham, of Marshall Field and Co., has 
been elected unanimously to fill out the unexpired 
term. Mr. F. W. Peck becomes First Vice- 
President. The lack of harmony between the 
national commission and the local directory has 
been the source of a great deal of trouble and 
delay in the prosecution of the work. But now, 
by means of a conference committee composed of 
members of both boards, compromise has been 
effected in the formation of a “ Council of Admini- 
stration,” invested with ‘concentrated powers” 
which may be exercised “with promptitude” when 
and as occasion requires. The duties of Director- 
General Davis and of “ Director of Works” 
Burnham have been carefully specified and di: 
tinguished. This new Council consists of Messrs. 
St. Clair and Massy of the National Commission, 
and Messrs. Higinbotham and Schwab of the 
Directory, and will expedite matters. 

The dates for the dedication of the Exposition 
building have been formally changed, in accordance 
with the vote of Congress, to Oct. 20-22, with Oct. 
29 as the day for the special ceremonies. ‘There 
will be 50,000 invitations to the dedication issued 
and 70,000 complimentary cards, good only on 
Oct. 21, will be distributed. Each Member of 
Congress will receive 50 invitations. 

It is quite probable that printed tickets, instead 
of 50 cent pieces, will be required for admission to 
the Exposition. 

On the 2oth inst., President Harrison issued a 
proclamation, dated the 18th, suspendiug the free 
navigation of St. Mary’s Falls Canal, and im- 
posing a toll of 20 cents a ton upon all freight 
passing through that canal from Canadian ports 
on and after Sept. 1. Ithas been publicly, though 
not officially known, as I stated in my last letter, 
that the Canadian government intend to stop 
their discrimination against American vessels pas- 
sing through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, 
but not till next year; hence, the President issued 
his proclamation to bring the Canadians to time. 
At the request of Mr. M. H. Herbert, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the British Legation, Secretary Jolin 
W. Foster held back the proclamation two days 
to give Mr, Herbert an opportunity to hear from 
the Canadian Cabinet. As no official answer came, 
the proclamation was promulgated: but it can 
easily be suspended or revoked, if the other party 
discontinues at once the objectionable toll. The 
President was authorized by Congress to levy in 
retaliation a toll “not to exceed $2 per ton; ” but 
he has directed that the sum be fixed at 20 cents, 
which is the amount charged by Canada through 
the Welland Canal. 

The Sublime Porte is also in trouble with the 
United States over the lack of protection to 
American missionaries. Various outrages have 
compelled us to senc'two gunboats to the Bosphorus 
to demand reparation, indemnity, and protection. 
The Sultan “ must doff his fez.”” 

To thinking men, who are by no means pessi- 
mists, the continued contests between capital and 
labour, are a source of great anxiety. Since 
last writing, matters in Pennsylvania, with the ex- 
ception of a conflict between union and non-union 
men in Pittsburg, have been very quiet. But there 
have been serious riots with bloodshed and dis- 
truction of property in Tennessee and in New Vork. 

In Tennessee it was a renewal of the war against 
convict labour in the mines. At Tracy City on the 
13th inst. a body of armed miners fired the stock- 
ade, disarmed the guards, and returned the con- 
victs to prison. The next day the same thing was 
done at Inman; and on the 1gth it was attempted, 
but failed, at Oliver Springs. The militia had to 
be ordered out and sent to Coal Creek, one scene 
of last year’s trouble. Before their arrival the 
guards there had several times repulsed the 
miners; but their commander, Captain Ander- 
son, had been treacherously captured from under 
a flag of truce. On the 18th, however, the troops 
under General Cornes came to the rescue, and 


fought a battle with the miners. ‘COS 
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killed and wounded: but_the rioters were defeat- 
ed, and had to give up Captain Anderson. The 
next day two or three leaders of the miners were 
captured ; and since then about 450 men and boys 
have been arrested. At this writing “ peace rei 
temporarily ;” but it is feared that the armistice 
will not last long. 

Another scene of riot and ruin during the past 
week has been Buffalo, N.Y. The switchmen on the 
Reading road made a “strike” for higher wages, 
and went so far as to assault suspected “ scats,” 
and to burn or wreck cars. As the police proved 
insufficient to maintain order, the State troops 
were called out on the 16th, The strike rapidly 
spread to the switchmen of other railroads running 

to Buffalo, and even to tliose in other places. 
The militia have been gathering from all parts of the 
State, and have had skirmishes with the strikers, 
‘The latier are hoping that the firemen and, perhaps, 
the engineers will go out ona “ sympathy strike; 
and that trainmen, conductors and telegraphers 
will follow. Even now great loss and inconveni- 
ence have been caused in the delay of traffic and 
travel ; as it is only rarely and with great difficulty 
that a train can be moved out from Buffalo. 

In all these cases the sympathy which might na- 
turally flow to the cause of labour against monopo- 
ly is forfeited by acts of disorder and lawlessness. 
Whether in Tennessee, or New York, or Pennsyl- 
vania the authority of the State must be upheld 
and honoured, 

It is gratifying to learn, that, in spite of the 
labour troubles, business is active, money is abun- 
dant and easy. The prospects for crops, and for 
the fall trade, are considered bright. 

‘An important financial event of the past week 
was the redemption in gold of 1,000,000 in silver 
certificates, at the Sub-Treasury in New York 
City. But can the United States alone maintain 
long the parity of the two metals ? 




















LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


ae Se 


(From our own Corresponpent.) 


Boston, Massachusetts, August 20th, 

In my last letter, I gave an account of the mur- 
der of Andrew J. Borden and wife, of Fall River of 
this State. The murder was committed about 
eleven o'clock in the morning August 4th. Be- 
tween half-past ten and eleven o'clock, Mr. Borden 
was seen to enter the house. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes later the murder was discovered. It was 
the most frightful, the boldest, most mysterious 
murder in this country since the Nathan murder 
in New York. ‘he facts are interesting—some of 
the details not given in the last letter. If the murder 
was not planned by some member of the family, 
the conjunction of circumstances favourable to the 
commission of the crime was at least remarkable. 
According to the testimony of members of the 
family, Mrs, Borden was not seen after nine 
o'clock, when she went to the upper part of the 
house. The stomachs of the murdered persons sent 
to a chemist, showed that Mrs. Borden was killed 
sometime before her husband. Both had breakfast 
at the same time and the process of digestion show- 
ed that one had been dead longer than the other. 
‘There was at first and is now, theories of poison- 
ing and the contents of the stomachs were analyz- 
ed to determine, Some claim, even now, that the 
Bordens were poisoned before they were murdered, 
but that could not have been the case with Mr. 
Borden. He went out after breakfast, and Mrs. 
Borden went to the upper part of the house to 
arrange the guest’s chamber, then occupied by a 
man named Morse, a relative of the family, who was 
visiting there. Morse was practically under arrest 
after the murder, but has been discharged as he has 
proved where he was on that morning at the time 
of the murder. Was Mrs. Borden killed soon 
after nine o’clock, and then did the murderer wait 
for Mr. Borden who was expected to return about 
eleven o'clock P At all events Mr. Borden returns 
about eleven o’clock. Contrary to custom, he 
finds the front door locked and is obliged to ring 
for the servant, Bridget Sullivan. He enters, 
goes to the sitting room, lies down ona sofa to 
take his morning nap as usual. His daughter, 
Lizzie, arranges his pillows for him, and then goes 
to the barn, according to her story, to look for 
“sinkers,” pieces of lead to weight a fishing line, 
for she is going to Marion, a summer resort, to stay 
for a time and will fish while there. She saysthatshe 
stays in the barn twenty minutes looking for the 
sinkers, although the sinkerswere found within three 
feet of the door after the murder, and only a mo- 
ment would be required, apparently, to get a hand- 
ful ; but she says that she was here twenty minutes, 
although the barn on that unusually hot day was 
like an oven, Miss Borden returns to the house 
and finds her father lifeless on the sofa, where she 
left him twenty minutes before, with twelve hatchet 
in the head. She rushes into the hall and 











calls for Bridget Sullivan, who had been sent to 
the attic to wash windows. Miss Borden explains 
that she did not call for her mother because she 
supposed that she had left the house. Miss Bor- 
den relates that on that morning her mother (step- 
mother) received a letter from a friend asking her 
tovisit her. This letier, however, has not been 
found, and the boy, who it is said brought the letter, 
or the person who sent it, have not been discovered. 

Soon after the discovery of the body of the father, 
the mother is found in the guest chamber with 
twelve hatchet cuts in the head. The older 
daughter was out of the city at the time. It is not 
strange, then, that suspicion should be directed to 
Miss Borden. She was suspected at once and has 
been arrested, charged with the crime, and is now 
in Taunton jail awaiting trial. All Fall River is 
excited and divided. The Bordens were rich and 
aristocratic, moving in the best society, Mr. Bor- 
den was miserly, some say almost to meanness, 
but he was also scrupulously honest,—perhaps a 
hard man in business. The daughters had in 
their own right ten thousand dollars. There was, 
according to all accounts, a lack of harmony in the 
family, although the younger daugliter had not 
known any other mother, as her own mother 
died at her birth. But step-mothers, like mothers- 
in-law, are often crooked sticks in the family wood= 
pile. There appears to be a lack of motive on the 
part of Lizzie Borden. Those who know her de- 
clare it impossible. She is represented to be mo- 
dest, retiring, refined, liberally educated, and most 
active inthe church. It is hard to believe that 
she committed these murders, but the evidence is 
against her. The hatchet with which the murders 
were committed was so sharp that it cut Mrs. Bor- 
den’s hair as evenly and direct as though cut with 
shears—and cleft the skull at every stroke. It is 
claimed that the daughter had not sufficient 
strength to give these blows unless crazed or 
aroused to madness. But there is no clue to any- 
one else. In some States capital punishment has 
been abolished—was abolished long ago, but in 
Massachusetts the judge of the court in which 
the murderer is tried, sentences the murderer “to 
be hanged by your neck till you are dead.” 

The riot at Homestead has been quelled, but 
some of the strikers are still “exercising their 
functions,”-running down and maltreating the 
non-union men who apply for labour. The militia 
is still in the place; and this ill usage of new- 
comers must be done when it is not looking, and 
as it is looking most of the time, with guns loaded 
for business, only an occasional applicant is 
molested, but it shows the temper of the mob that 
it would be fatal to law and order to withdraw the 
militia, The people are beginning to think that 
this country may become an armed camp to keep 
order between capital and labour. But the Home- 
stead affair pales just now before another similar 
outbreak, The switchmen of the Philadelphia and 
Reading system at Buffalo struck for higher wages 
a few days ago, and refuse to “handle” cars. 
Anyone familiar with the working of railways 
knows the result of a strike of switclhmen at transfer 
centres, where hundreds, perhaps thousands of cars 
arrive and depart daily. It means that these cars 
must stay where they happen to be left till the 
company compromises with the strikers or secure 
others to take their places. The strike has extended 
to other roads and is still extending, and may draw 
into it all roads or their switchmen between New 
York and Chicago. ‘The switchmen have not only 
struck and refused to work, which is sufficient to 
paralyze all freight operations centreing at Buffalo 
and at other transfer points, but also they have 
begun to burn cars and their contents, to derail 
whole trains loaded with merchandise. The 
papers report the burning of one hundred and fifty 
loaded cars in one place. The hose of the fire com- 
panies was cut so that the cars must burn. ‘There 
are or were one hundred and seventy three cars 
of live stock, sheep, hogs, and cattle, packed as 
they are usually so closely that they cannot move 
—so closely that the cattle, if they fall, cannot 
tise again and are trampled to death—this 
stock, standing in the sun, perishing for food 
and water, the switchmen refuse to move and 
would prevent, if possible, others from moving 
them. Humanity is not a trait of the striker. The 
switchmen claim that the incendiary acts are not 
theirs, but the acts of ruffians and thieves who make 
and take this opportunity to plunder. This has 
been the case sometimes, but there is doubt as to 
the truth of it now, The blockade of cars means 
the loss of all perishable merchandise in transit, 
and the loss is already enormous. Two regiments 
of militia are already on theground in Buffalo, and 
a whole brigade is on the way, and their guns are 
loaded with powder and ball.’ ‘The foreigner, the 
skulking vagabond from other connteies, shows his 
hand in all disturbances of this kind, 


Several years ago, a man moved from New 
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in a railway car. He was well-to-do, and his goods 
filled one car. A strike took place ata © susfer 
place, a railway centre somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
The strikers or somehody burnt cars and helped 
themselves to what they could get. Several months 
after, the man who moved from New England 
found by accident, in astore where second hand 
books were sold, near the place where the strike 
occurred, his family bible. That was all he ever 
saw of his carload of household goods. 

‘The fastest horse inthe world is a mare—Nancy 
Hanks by name. Maud S., “ queen of the turf,” 
at one time made a mile in two minutes and eight 
and three quarters seconds. Then Robert Bonner’s 
Sunol madea mile in two eight and a quarter, and 
that was the “fastest mile” ever trotted in the world 
up toa few days ago. On the 17th of this month in 
Chicago, in the presence of twelve thousand people, 
Nancy Hanks trotted a mile in two, seven and a 
quarter, She madethe first quarterin thirty one and 
a half seconds; half in one minute, three and three 
quarters seconds, and the third quarter in one 
minute thirty-six seconds and a half. Nancy had 
a “running helper,” but not a running mate. 
‘Another horse driven by another jockey was 
driven a half length behind, yet along-side, so that 
Nancy “ supposing ” that another horse was about 
to go by her, made “extraordinary exertion ” to 
keep ahead, and trotting against time, won without 
a break from start to finish in two minutes seven 
and a quatter seconds. : 

‘The mercury fluctuates between ninety and a 
hundred, and las most of the time a greater affin- 
ity fora hundred than forninety. And westill live. 











LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
foe ug 
(From our own Corresronpent.) 


Betlin,, August 2nd. 

It is always instructive to hear retrospective de- 
clarations of great statesmen when out of office, 
because they are more likely to speak without 
reserve, and without fear of being compromised by 
their official relations, Of all the speeches Bismarck 
has made lately, there has scarcely been one more 
interesting than the discourse he held to the de- 
putations from Baden, Hesse, Thuringia, and the 
Bavarian Palatinate, at Kissingen on the 24th ult. 
Not less them six special trains with 111 railway 
cars and 4,239 visitors had arrived at Kissingen in 
the forenoon, The crowd marched in the afternoon 
to the Saline, where Bismarck received them, and 
after listening to their addiesses and orations, re- 
plied in the following manner: He began by ex 
pressing his thanks for the honours paid to him by 
the deputations,—honours, he said, which were of 
such a magnitude as had to his knowledge never 
been shown to any German Minister before, in or 
out of office, and he had himself never experienced 
anything of the sort as long as he had been in 
office. He could only attribute this to the apprecia- 
tion of the work he had accomplished with the 
assistance of others, and as he had the good fortune 
to be one of the last survivors, the merits of the 
achievement were now showered on him alone, 
though an essential part of it was really due 
to his co-operators who had now passed away. 
Iw looking backwards, he said, we must not 
forget that in the beginning of this century the 
dynastic interests were the paramount aim of 
politics, and the national interests began only 
to be the leading object during the. present, 
or during the last, generation. He found that the 
individual cannot create the current of the times, 
he cannot only direct it when it is created; all he 
can do is to steer the vessel of stale according to 
his firm convictions as to what is right; if he is for- 
tunate, he will afterwards be considered as having 
merited well of his country, but if he is unskilful, he 
will be forgotten by posterity. Bismarck continued 
—The movement for unity in the German nation 
commenced when I was born, namely, during the 
wars for the liberation of the Fatherland in 1830 
and 1848; this movement was revived during the 
revolutionary events that originated with our 
western neighbour. The movement did not how- 
ever succeed, for it was not fully comprehended by 
the people. To use a sportsman’s expression, the 
gun missed fire, though the powder in the pan 
exploded. Looking backwards to the efforts of 
1830, 1833, and 1848, those remembering the 
struggles in Bade and in the Palatinate for an Im- 
perial Constitution in 1849, I can only say that they 
were premature and we are fortunate that they were 
not successful. If Prussia had been beaten on that 
occasion by the insurgents, no lasting condition of 
affairs could have been accomplished. It was 
equally providential that in 1866 also, the uni- 
tarian tendencies did not get the upper hand, for 
under the ordeal Germany had passed through, 
the unity would not have been accepted as satis- 
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We may assume that we found our unity 
and the Imperial crown amidst the French bat= 
talions. War was necessary for this object ; we 
could only cut by the sword the entanglement of 
the old German Confederation, which was created 
ander the malignant auspices ut lance. It was my 
task and duty to clear the way forthe drawing 
of the Germau sword, a task I accomplished with 
my old master. When I was delegate to the Diet 
of Frankfort, years ago, I was convinced that a 
national policy could only succeed if the King of 
Prussia and his army could be enlisted on its 
behalf. To my old master a war with Austria was 
difficult enough to decide upon, though it was im- 
possible to avoid. And it was only natural that at 
the age of 73, the old Emperor should find it hard 
to go to war with France, though this war also 
was necessary for the establishment of the German 
Union, As jong as France possessed Alsace and 
with it Strasbuig, it was very powerful, a strength 
that could only be reduced by walking over Paris. 
It was fortunate that we were able to carry on this 
war by ourselves, for at the time no other Power 
would have cared to assist in creating a new 
great Power in Europe. In our political actions we 
Nad to count with and to oppose coalitions 
to which our military strength was no match. But 
now we may hope that this will no more be the 
case. ‘The French war had to be watched and waited 
for until the French chose to lose their temper and 
to declare it. Just, as in the interest of Germany 
this war was unavoidable, so was there in the be- 
ginning the necessity for a degree of dictatorship. 

Alter some allusion to the enmities which this 
tatorship for the public good had brought on him, 
Bismarck referred to the preseut position of Gei- 
many in the following terms :—* We Germans, 
living in the centre of Europe are obliged to keep 
more closely together than any other nationality 
though we may feel it more difficult to do so. We 
must be united, otherwise we are lost! We have 
Russia behind us, covered by Asia; France in 
front secured by its ocean frontiers, but we have 
open country ail around us, and must stand back 
to back if we are not to be run over. Against the 
outside we shall probably be united henceforth, 
but in our internal affairs this is more difficult, 
and we must expect to make mistakes from time 
to time. The desire for independence makes itself 
felt in individual persons as well as in political 
parties. Every political party is strivIng to obtain 
suptemacy for itself, and will make no conces. 
sion to others; it should be remembered, however, 
that the whole of our constitutional life consists in 
making mutual concessions, Extreme parties are 
not capable of exercising the duties of Government. 
We can make no use therefore of a Roman Catho 
lic, nor of a Protestant theocracy, Confessional 
disputes ate always to be regretted, and therefore 
we must renounce extreme opinions in order to 
possess a quiet and lasting Government. ‘This 
should be in confortunity with the average views 
ofthe educated German, I intentionally speak of 
the “educated German,” for we can neither be 
ruled from the masses below us, nor by a theocracy 
above us—I therefore condemn begging for the 
votes of the masses. 

When Iwas still in office [ tried to overcome 
existing evils by an amalgamation of the middle 
parties. But the union established between the 
Conservatives and the National Liberals did not 
last. To all those who have an interest in 
strengthening our great work of unity, I beg to 
recommend the lessening of the antagonistic points 
between those parties who uphold the Empire. The 
Reichstag ought to be the culminating point of 
German unity, and should keep the high position 
it was created for. The authority of the Reichstag 
can ouly beraised bya still more complete union of 
the citizens, among whom I also include the first 
and bighest placed ofall. After again alluding to 
personal questions and vexations, and maintaining 
it as his personal right to continue speaking on 
political subjects, a tight which his adversaries 
wished to deprive him of, Prince Bismarck con. 
cluded by proposing cheers for the Empire and 
the Emperor. This was responded to with much 
enthusiasm, 

Critics of this speech cannot fail to notice that 
the ex-Chancellor now makes a point to revert 
tothe necessity of upholding and strengthening the 
Reichstag. During his period of office he was rather 
impatient of the slightest manifestations of autho. 
rity and opposition of Parliament. He may regret 
now that he did not in time think of the possibility 
of a retreat, and of securing a party there behind 
him. Ifhe had now in the Reichstag anything of a 
party, he would have the satisfaction of hearing 
their applause, and of being able to give utterance 
to his opinions supported by the Representatives 
of the nation, The demonstrations of self-elected 
deputations from all classes of society may indeed 
be balm to his wounded feelings, but cannot re- 
ali him what he may most desire—power—if 
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not to govern again, at least sufficient to ctush his 
enemies. 

The Government is keeping silence on all his last 
observations, and not only may this be the best ~ 
policy, but it must be also granted that the last 
speeches of the Prince do not call for correction. 
Asa rule all his direct utterances in public have not 
been of a kind to occasion any special retaliation. 
His conversations with newspaper reporters were 
very different, and these reports which cannot be 
traced actually to him, did more harm than he has 
perhaps been able to conceive. 

On his way to his estates, Prince Bismarck 
stayed at Jena, where he received addresses, 
and made several speeches of a similar tenor to the 
above, but the report that he would pass a few days 
in Berlin turned out to be unfounded. 

In the meantime, the Emperor has returned to 
Berlin, and if newspapers reports are true, his 
Majesty has strongly expressed himself against 
any further steps for the repression of the Ex- 
chancellor’s opposition. Some papers believe and 
pretend, therefore, that Bismarck has powerful 
friends at Court. It would be, I believe, more 
correct to seek an explanation in’ the high feeling 
of the Emperor, who, as Caprivi’s circular to the 
German Diplomatic agents expressed it, wishes 
everything to. be avoided which could throw a 
shadow over Germany’s greatest statesman. May 
we hope that this great statesman will now soon 
understand the present current of public opinion 
“among the educated classes” correctly, and not 
continue a critical opposition which gradually 
destroys his own pedestal, but as he has expressed 
it himself: “naturam expellas furca tamen usque 
recurret.” 














BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE RE- 
PORT FOR KOREA FOR 1891. 
Cee ga ee 
Mr. Hitcigr to the Marquis of Sautssury. 

Sdul, Aptil oth, 1892. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with a Report on the Trade of Korea for the year 
1891, to which are annexed tabular returns. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) Water C, Huuier. 
Report on THE TRape or Korea ror Year 


1891. 

The following figures give the values of the trade 

of Korea which came under the supervision of the 

maritime customs. [ have, as usual, to record my 

indebtedness to the Chief Commissioner of Cus« 

toms for the information from which my returns 
are compiled. 


Nore,—In the tables appended to this report the sterling val 
of the dollar (s reckoned at 3s. 4d, which represents the average 
rate of exchange for the year 181 as fixed by Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 





Value. 


Bor. 3870. 


€ 2 
561,057 «591,746 
» 876,078 «.. 790,261 
‘Total value of foreign trade. 1,437,135 19382,007 
This shows an increase in 18g of 55,1282. not 
withstanding a decrease in the export trade of 
30,6892. 





Exports to foreign countries 
Imports from foreign countries, 








Value. 
apr ae 
Exports of native produce to 
Korean ports iascssersesversse! Qdy125 
Imports of native produce to 
Korean ports . + 205,017 ... 251,828 


+ 121,018 














Total value of coast trade 299,142 ... 372,846 
Decrease in 1891 .. 73704... 
The causes to which the decrease in the foreign 
exports and in the native coast trade are probably 
attributable will be referred to later on 
SHIPPING. 

In shipping (Annex I.) there has been an in- 
crease of 44,292 tons, which is partly accounted for 
by the appearance of the Russian flag in Korean 
waters, 

A line of steamers subsidised by the Russian 
Government has been established between Viadi- 
vostock and Shanghai, calling at Nagasaki, Fusan, 
and Yuensan, and I believe the results of the 
enterprise have proved most encouraging. 

Vladivostock is rapidly becoming a commercial 
terminus of great importance, and as the construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway proceeds there 
is little doubt that trade will largely increase. 

It is expected that a large portion of the 
brick-tea which now finds its way into Siberia 
via Tientsin and Kalgan, will eventually be 
shipped from Hankow to’ Viadivostock, while 
the extension of the railway cannot fail to open up 
new districts at present very sparsely inhabited, of 
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exports from Korea to Vladivostock now consist 
almost entirely of cattle and food-stuffs, but a 
native passenger traffic is being developed, which 
is likely to expand as the demand for labour 

creases, The growth of this little-known Russian 
port during the past few years has been very strike 
ing. Even in its present condition of isolation, 
and ice-bound as it is during at least 4 months in 
the year, it is astonishing to the visitor to see what 
progress has been made, and there is every reason 
to believe that when railway communication with 
the west is completed it will become one of the 
most important places in the far east. A large 
Chinese and Korean population is already esta- 
blished there, and vast tracts of apparently rich 
country remain to be opened up to the agriculturist, 

One British ship appears in the returns, but 
after one trip under the British flag it was trans- 
ferred to the Russian company above referred to. 
Rumours are current that two British firms are 
intending to place steamers on the Vladivostock 
line, which already affords employment for two 
large Japanese steamers. 

Ihave referred in previous reports to the opening 
afforded for suitable steamers of light draught on 
the Han Kiang or Séul River. One small steamer 
under the Korean flag was put on lastautumn, and 
the venture has, I believe, proved a very profitable 
one, but she is not of sufficient size or power, nor 
does she run with sufficient regularity, to divert 
much of the large traffic in passengers or goods that 
at present is carried on with the capital by road. 
This road is so bad as at times to be almost im- 
passable, and I am convinced that steamers of 
suitable size and draught plying at fixed hours 
would attract the whole of the carrying trade be- 
tween Chemulpo and Séul, and prove a profitable 
investment. This fact, I anticipate, cannot fail 
soon to be recognised, and it is a wonder to many 
that it has not been realised long ago. It seems 
almost hopeless to expect any improvement in the 
road between Chemulpo and Séul, or, indeed, of 
any roads in this country, although the need of 
better communication becomes daily more ap- 
parent. The maintenance and repair of roads is 
not regarded as an official duty. In fact it may 
safely be stated that public works generally are 
entirely neglected by the Government, the needs 
of the country in this direction being left to the 
people interested to carry out or not, as they please. 
It is not surprising, in view of the poverty of the 
people generally, and the official thraldom from 
which they suffer, that a state of apathy exists, and 
that public enterprise is conspicuous by its absence. 
It must be admitted that taxation, or at least 
direct and authorised taxation, is light; but it would 
be a dangerous experiment to place any increased 
power of legitimate taxation, however laudable the 
object for which it was imposed, in the hands of 
an official class who are notoriously underpaid, and 
who are obliged to support themselves and their 
numerous retainers by means of irregular levies 
from the districts under their control. It is by 
increased water communication, therefore, that the 
resources of this rich country must for the present 
be developed. 

Unlike China, there are no artificial waterways, 
and to the best of my belief only four navigable 
rivers in the country, the Sdul River, the Ping- 
yang River, the Valu River, on the west coast, and 
the Nak-tong River near Fusan, on the east. By 
three of these rivers, at least, access can be secured 
to fertile areas, and steamers would give a great 
impetus to the export of grain. Ping-yang, un- 
fortunately, still remains closed to foreign shippin, 
and the valuable coal-mine near the city, which is 
said to be capable of supplying an unlimited quan- 
tity of excellent steam coal, continues to be worked 
in the most primitive method. It is a matter of 
regret that the authorities have not yet realised the 
advantages to be gained by granting a concession 
to work this mine on scientific principles. Such a 
concession would secure a large revenue to the 
Government at no pecuniary risk, and confer a 
universalt benefit. 























EXPORTS. 

In the list of exports (Annex IL) grain, as 
usual, figures for a large amount, the total export 
of all kinds being 93,155 tons. It was anticipated 
that the amount would have reached a higher figure, 
but over speculation on the part of exporters, and 
higher local prices consequent upon the depreciation 
of the cash currency, combined with acattle epide- 
mic of a very virulent type, which diminished the 
number of beasts of burden by over 50 per cent., 
acted as a powerful check to the quantities placed 
on the market, Another contingency arose, which 
was possibly unforeseen. 

The demand for cereals has been so great that 
the price of food-stuffs in all the areas from which 
it was possible to send grain to the ports have 
risen to an abnormal height, with the result not 





only that prices were too high to makpmpestments 
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caused much distress. Two years ago the price of 
tice, for instance, was 120 cash per picul ; it is now 
450, and with a depreciated cash currency the 
poorer classes have suffered severely. 

The complaint amongst the people is very 
universal that the only result of foreign inter- 
course, as far they are concerned, is the enhance- 
ment of the prices of all the necessaries of life. 
The complaint is not an unnatural one. While 
there was no outlet for the products of the country, 
supply and demand remained at a more or less 
fixed ratio, but of late the prices of food-stuffs in 
particular have gradually assimilated themselves 
to those of the markets in adjoining countries, 
and, with a rise in the price of food, the value 
of everytlring else has increased in proportion. So 
primitive a people as the Koreans, who have been 
self-supporting for centuries, cannot appreciate 
any change, which means to them a harder struggle 
for existence, which it was difficult enough to sup- 
port before, and they do not regard the clear gain 
of some 90,0001. or more of revenue, none of which 
is devoted to their benefit, or the enrichment of a 
certain class of farmers, as an equivalent for the 
increased hardships to which they are subjected. 

Herein lies the whole secret of the discontent. 
The ruler of the country benefits considerably by 
foreign intercourse. The people at present lose, 
and the burdens upon them remain the same as 
before. No doubt matters will right themselves 
in time, but as the distress I have referred to is 
confined to the neighbourhood of the treaty ports, 
and of this capital in particular, the immediate 
remedy seems to lie in the one direction in which 
the Government is slow to move, namely the im- 
provement of the means of communication, which 
would afford an outlet for the products of inland 
districts, large tracts of which are at present un- 
cultivated, simply because there is no means of 
getting surplus crops way. An element which con- 
tributes materially to the discontent is the steady 
influx of Chinese, and Japanese, who number in 
S6ul alone about 1,300 and 1,000 and respectively ; 
while in Chemulpo there are 550 Chinese and 
2,330 Japanese; the numbers at Fusan being— 
Japanese, 5,255; and Chinese, 138. The immigra- 
tion is steadily continuing, and thé value of house 
property in Séul is already double what it was 12 
months ago, and five time higher than in the early 
days of foreign intercourse. ‘The Japanese have 
occupied one quarter of the capital, where they 
have formed a settlement of their own; but the 
Chinese are spreading everywhere, and establish. 
ing themselves in the busiest quarters of the city, 
where by their thrift and industry they are gradu- 
ally monopolising not only the retail trade in foreign 
imports, but that in native produce as well. Chinese 
pediars ate to be met with all over the country, as 
well as Japanese buyers of crops for export, and 
their operations are extending at so rapid a rate that 
Koreans are begi to apprehend a gradual 
absorption of the industries of the country by these 
two classes of colonists, So far neither Chinese 
nor Japanese have turned their attention to agi 
culture, But the inducements to pursue this industry 
are great. With land so productive, and food, in 
spite of enhanced prices, still so cheap, there is no 
reason why the Chinese, with their natural genius 
for farming, should not abandon the less produc- 
tive land of the Shangtung province for the rich 
country that is lying waste in all parts of the king- 
dom. That they have not done so is probably due 
to the fact that there isa rooted objection on the 
part of all Chinese to breale up their homes in their 
own country. Every Chinese clings to his ancest- 
ral place of domicile as a sort of sacred possession, 
and generally leaves his family there, returning to 
his Nome from time as funds and opportunities 
permit. This, and the fact that Korean farmers, 
knowing they cannot compete with the Chinese 
labourer, object to part with their land, seem to 
me the chief bars to Chinese immigration on an 
unlimited scale. Another obstacle is the fact that 
no capitalist will emigrate. A Chinese who comes to 
this country to farm must get his land for nothing, 
or next to nothing, and the Koreans will naturally 
not part with theirs on such terms. 

To return to the export trade, the only other 
item that seems to call for notice is that of skins. 
A lucrative trade in wild cat, badger, and fox-skins 
is being gradually developed, and at the present 
rates, namely, 25¢. for cats, 50¢. for badgers, and 
1 dol. for foxes, there are purchrsers for all that 
can be put on the market. Tiger and leopard 
skins are to be had in fairly large quantities, but 
they are badly cured, and the prices are high; the 
price of a leopard skin being about 10 dol., and 
that of a tiger from 40 dol. to 60. dol., according 
to size, Sables are trapped in large numbers in 
the north, principally by Chinese, who send them 
across the border, but deer skins come down in 
large quantities. “Ihe export of cow-hides from 
Chemulpo has nearly doubled, but this increase 
is le ibutable to the epidemic of pleuro- pneumonia 
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IMPORTS. 

The import trade, a return of which will be 
found in Annex IIL., presents no novel features. 
In Annex IV., showing the total value of articles 
imported and exported, the imports are classified 
under three headings, namely, those from China, 
Japan, and Russian Manchuria. A large propor: 
tion of the imports from China and Japan are, 
however, as a matter of fact, goods of British origin 
landed in those countries, and re-exported from 
thence to Korea. Ihave been furnished with the 
following estimate of the actual share borne by each 
country in the import trad 


Great Britain .. 





489,171 














Japan 161,784 
China 132,879 
Germany 40.927 
America 31,204 
France 12,027 
Holland 4,357 
Austria 3,049 
Belgium 521 
Russia 159 

£876,078 


The demand for piece-goods continues steady, 
and is likely to increase in a direct ratio with the 
export trade, which, to repeat what I have said 
more than once, requires nothing but improved 
means of communication to grow at a rapid rate. 
That trade generally is expected to improve is 
demonstrated by the increasing demand for build- 
ing sites at the treaty ports. At Chemulpo, in 
particular, holders of orginal lots are demanding 
five times the amount they paid, and a good deal 
of land has changed hands at these rates. A large 
proportion of the piece-goods imported are of 
British origin, but American drills continue to 
hold their own. I was recently informed by one 
of the largest importers of foreign piece-goods into 
Korea that he would prefer to buy English drills, 
which he considers better, and on the whole 
cheaper, but that orders for Bri 
generally taken with a provision that str 
to cancel contracts for delivery. ‘This contingency 
is so possible a one that it is considered safer to 
buy in a surer if dearer market, where the fulfil- 
ment of contracts can be absolutely depended upon, 

In metal there is a falling-off. Thisis attribyt- 
able to a diminution in the amount of copper cash 
manufactured during the year under review. 

REVENUE. 

The revenue collected was 91,sogl. After de- 
ducting salaries to customs officials and other costs 
of collection, the balance is paid over to the Royal 
exchequer. "Some 3,000 dol. to 4,000 dol. a month, 
or, say 7,001. per annum, representing the salaries 
paid to the legal and financial advisers of the 
King, two American drill instructors, teachers in 
foreign schools, mint-master, &c., is said to be 
drawn from this fund, which has further to meet 
miscellaneous demands upon the privy purse; 
amongst others, the interest on debts to foreign 
firms purchase of arms, &c. 

The amount of gold declared at the customs was 
valued at 114,846/., but this can only represent a 
mere fraction of the amount exported. It is al- 
most certain that go per cent. of the gold that 
leaves the country is not declared, in order to 
avoid the payment of freight. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

As shown in the commencement of this report, 
imports from foreign countries have increased in 
1891, while the export trade, together with the 
ative coast trade, has fallen slightly behind that 
of the preceding year. A cousiderable increase 
was anticipated in all branches of trade, and that 
this anticipation was not realised is attributed to 
several causes, some of which have been already 
indicated. The summer was exceptionally wet, 
the rainfall being one of the heaviest on record ; 
the country suffered from a virulent cattle plague: 
and the cash currency reached the lowest rate it 
has ever reached. 

The heavy rainfall rendered the roads practic- 
ally impassable for weeks together, and the rivers 
were so full that for a considerable period no boats 
could stem the currents, So high did the Sdul 
River rise, that boats were anchored in the fields 
half-a-mile from the river bank, and on more than 
one occasion the country was under water for 
nearly 1 mile on either side of the ordinary channel. 

The mortality amongst the cattle was pheno- 
menal. This country, it should be explained, is 
noted for its fine breed of cattle, which are used 
exclusively in farm work, and share with the 
sturdy ponies—also an indigenous breed, small, 
but great weight carriers, with exceptional powers 
of endurance—the whole of the carrying trade. 
Hundreds of bulls enter this city alone every day 
with firewood, grain, and other commodities, and 
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were taken to isolate the infected cattle is spread 
with appalling rapidity. Dead and dying cate 
were everywhere to be seen, and so grea, was the 
mortality and the risk of infection that animals 
worth 50 dol. or 60 dol. could be for § dol. of 6 
dol., the value of their bones and hides. It is 
estimated by competent authorities that thousands 
of bulls must have died in the neighbourhood of 
the capital alone. In one instance there was said 
to be a loss of 63 head out of a herd of 65, in 
another five only out of 58 survived, and allowing 
for exaggeration I thing the mortality might safely 
be computed at 60 per cent. or 70 per cent. ‘The 
results of this epidemic very soon became apparent. 

Firewood, au absolute necessity with all Koreans, 
who sleep on a heated floor all the year round, at 
once rose in price, until its cost was five times 
higher than usual, and this rate has been main- 
tained ever since. Nothing can demonstrate the 
necessity for improvement of communications more 
forcibly than this fact. Ata distance of 20 miles 
or 30 miles from Sdul the hill slopes are covered 
with dense scrub, which would fetch a high price 
in this market if it could only be brought down, 
but the cost of transport is so heavy that the 
price when laid down in the city would be pro- 
hibitive. The same remarks hold good in a less 
degree of grain, 

Rice abounds, and is the staple article of 
Korean food, but the dearth of transport animals 
caused the price to rise from 120 cash to 130 cash 
per shing, or pint, in 1890, to 250 cash in 1891, 
while at the time of writing the price is 350 cash. 
The distress caused by this state of things was 
enhanced by the depreciation in the value of cop 
per cash. As copper cash is practically the only 
currency medium in this country, and the salaries 
and wages of all classes are paid in cash, the 
distress caused by a depreciation of the value of 
this currency amongst receivers of fixed salaries, 
such as petty officials, soldiers, and the like, can 
easily be imagined. So keen did it become that 
there was a large exodus from the capital of the 
Letter classes, who preferred to vegetate in the 
country, where food and fuel were cheap, rather 
than to remain at head-quarters with enormous 
bills to pay for warmth and sustenance. 

‘With regard to the depreciation in the value of 
copper cash, it should be explained that in Korea 
the standard of currency is not, as in China, sycee 
or lump silver, to which the cash coinage is subsi- 
diary, but copper cash. These cash are modelled 
after the fashion of the Chinese coin, but were of 
somewhat better make and quality. | In 1883 it 
was suggested to the Government that consider- 
able profit might be made by the issue of 5-cash 
pieces in lieu of the existing I-cash pieces. The 
suggestion was readily adopted, and a number 
of these § cash pieces, commonly known as “tans 
gos” were forced into circulation in the capital 
and its neighbourhood, though their adoption 
has been successfully resisted in places remote 
from this city. ‘The original “ tangos,” though 
of course not equal in weight or value to the 
number of t-cash pieces they were supposed 
to represent—for therein lay the profit of the 
scheme—were none the less of fair quality, and 
exchanged for about 350, or 70 pieces, to the 
dollar. As the issue of these coins continued it 
was found more profitable to lease the privilege of 
making them to private speculators who paid a 
certain royalty per cent. As might have been 
anticipated, each new issue was inferior to the last, 
the latest specimens being made of brass instead 
of copper, with a large admixture of sand, and the 
value fell from 70 pieces, or 350 cash, to the dollar 
in 1883, to 680 pieces, or 3,400 cash, to the dollar 
in 1891. The difficulty of the situation was en- 
hanced by the fluctuations of the market, a rise or 
fall of 10 per cent. in as many hours being no 
uncommon occurrence. Were it not for this latter 
peculiarity matters would not have been so bad as 
far as foreign trade was concerned, as higher rates 
could have been charged for imports in proportion 
to the fallin exchange, but foreign importers found 
it impossible to do business with so fluctuating a 
market, and for atime the import trade was almost 
at a standstill. The situation was, of course, 
worse for the Koreans themselves. So long as 
a Korean can get enough to eat and warm him- 
self with, he isa very long-suffering individual, but 
cold and hunger not unnaturally render him des- 
perate, and the Government were brought face to 
face with serious discontent, especially in the capi- 
tal, where there are 5,000 soldiers to be maintained, 
not to mention a host of petty officials and ‘their 
underlings, all in receipt of a fixed number of cash 
per mensem. 

Various remedies were suggested, the most ob- 
vious being the recall of the debased cash and its 
replacement by a better coin, but as this would 
have involved the Government in heavy expendi- 
ture, a compromise was eventually adopted by the 
withdrawal for the time being of a certainyamount 
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of the local currency, which was sent elsewhere 
and probably sold for its intriusic value and melt- 
ed down. ‘The result was that exchange went up 
sufficiently to admit of a resumption of import 
business, though it was still low enough to bear 
hardly oh the poorer classes, wid the continuance 
of the depreciation, though less fluctuating, de- 
monstrates the necessity for some improvement in 
the coinage, As I have said, the re-call of the 5- 
cash piece and the resumption of a I-cash coinage 
up to standard and weight is the obvious remedy, 
but the cost of such a change to the Government 
made them reluctant to face the question, and a 
comproinise has now been effected which appears 
to be more economical, but will, it is to be feared, 
prove in the end expensive and ineffectual, It has 
been decided to make use of the foreign mint 
erected some years ago at great expense, but never 
used, and introduce a silver coinage. Arrange 
ments have been made with a Japanese syndicate 
for a loan of 250,000 dol., which is to de de- 
voted to the purchase of silver in Japan and 
its manufacture by a salaried agentof the syndicate 
into a coin which will be styled a 500-cash piece. 
‘This coin is to have a constant value of 500 cash, 
and subsidiary coins are to be struck bearing an 
equivalent cash value to the fraction of the 500- 
cash piece that they represent. Exchange offices, 
it is said, are to be established at the treaty ports, 
and the wew coins issued to applicants, the cash 
presented for payment being gradually withdrawn 
from circulation. One obvious objection to the 
airangement seems to be that it must result in 
heavy loss to the Government, who cannot possibly 
import silver and reissue it in the form of coinage 
atarate which will compete favourably with the 
Japanese “yen” and Mexican dollar that have, 
under treaty, to be tendered in payment of mari 
time customs duties. Any departure from an 
absolute standard of purity will, | anticipate, be 
the ruin of the venture; while the new coin will 
probably be exported to China and melted down 
Into sycee if it bears the value it is intended to 
represent. 

Telegraphic communication was established be- 
tween the capital and the northern treaty port of 
Yuensan on July goth, [tis intended to extend 
this line northward with a view to connecting 
eventually with the Russian land system. 

I receive so many applications during the course 
of the year for information regarding the capabilities 
of this country in the matter of sport, and especially 
of big game shooting, that I venture to take the op- 
portunity of offering a few remarks on the subject. 
That tigers, leopards, bears, and deer are to be 
found in large numbers in Korea, especially in the 
northern districts, is a fact beyond all manner of 
doubt; but although more than one sportsman has 
made an allempt (o find tigers and leopards, none 
haveas yet been shot. The word “tiger” has a 
painful significance to a Korean, for nearly every 
village in the north has a tragic story to tell of the 
ravages of this beast. In many places the people 
dare not venture out of doors alter dark, and, 
when circumstances compel them to do so, they 
provide themselves with a plentiful supply of 
torches, and never travel singly, great reluctance 
being shown to taking the hindermost place in the 
procession, ‘Tiger traps, built on the principle of 
a gigantic mouse-trap, are to be seen everywhere, 
and that they occasionally do work effectually is 
proved by the presence of rawtiger and leopard skins 
in the market in fairly large quantities. To shoot 
tigers, however, is a different matter. [Koreans 
absolutely decline to act as beaters, and the only 
way the foreign sportsman can obtain a shot is 10 
wait all night in a wee with a pig tied up at the 
foot. ‘The darkness is generally an effectual 
obstacle to correct aim when the liger does appear, 
and it may be that the watch has to be kept for 
many nights in succession in a lonely district, 
with accommodation of the most _ uncomfortable 
description. Bear and deer shooting also neces- 
sitate travel in almost uninhabited districts, in- 
volving the endurance of much hardship and the 
exercise of considerable patience, which is sorely 
tried by the laziness and trickery of porters and 
pony drivers. 

Pheasants and wild fowl, on the other hand, can 
be shot in large quantities, The country near the 
coasts is the resort of millions of wild fowl, swans, 
geese, duck, and teal during the season; but the 
Complaint. of most sportsmen who have been 
amongst them is that the indiscriminate slaughter 
of birds that one cannot eat or carry away becomes 
wearisome very soon, Good pheasant shooting with 
the aid of a dog can be had anywhere within 50 
miles of the capital, and improves as the traveller 
proceeds northwards, while trout and salmon are 
plentiful in the streams on the north-east coast. On 
the whole, however, the discomforts of travel in 
the interior are so great that they will deter all but 
the enthusiast. 
ention has been recently drawn by mission 





















































aries travelling in the interior to the prevalence 
of opium smoking near the Chinese border. The 
practice is, I imagine, purely local. The import 
of opium is forbidden by treaty, and there are no 
indications of indulgence in this habit by natives 
these parts. It would be no difficult matter to 
smuggle opium into Korea if a demand for the 
drug existed ; but it is not probable that so costly 
an indulgence will become prevalent in this coun- 
try, where poverty is the rule, though actual want 
is happily the exception. 


Annex I.—Return of all Shipping at the Open 
Ports of Korea in the Year 1891. 
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Annex I].—Return of the Principal Articles of 
Export from the Open Ports of Korea during 
the Years 1891-90. 
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the Years 1891-90. 
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friends—among whom were a considerable bevy 
of the fair sex—on Thursday. The programme 
included a sampan race, greased pole, tournament, 
and water polo match, but the complete enjoy. 
ment of the affair was marred by a slight laxity 
in the management. The weather was cool, the sea 
in harbour lying perfectly smooth undera dull, grey 
sky—conditions very favourable to the competitors. 
A band was in attendance, and when things flag- 
ged on the water the ladies took advantage of the oc- 
casion to indulge in a few dances on the broad club 
house floor,—indeed, this amusement was kept up 
for some time after the sports had ceased, coloured 
lanterns being called into requistion to light up the 
merry scene. During the course of the afternoon 
the club hospitably entertained its lady visitors to 
tea and ices, a courtesy which was greatly appre- 
ciated. ‘The Captain, Mr. J. Rickett, and Mr. 
T. Brewer, judge, were the officials ‘of the day. 
Details are appended :— 


Dovste-scuLt Dincuy Race. 
Captain of the Bathing-barge and the new Sendo 1 
Captain of the Boathouse and Club carpenter... 2 

This race was in substitution of a tub race, and 
was got up to allow members more time to prepare 
for the ensuing events. The “Old Skipper’s” 
victory was very popular. 


Sampay Racz—(Mempars onzy). 






W.W. Campbeil 
C. K.-M. Martin 
There were eight sampans altogether collected 
around the post when the gun fired, and their oc- 
cupants managed to set them in motion to a very 
irregular start. Accidents were frequent, and 
fouls the order of the day, on the run down to the 
stake boat. Then the two leaders managed to 
get clear of the bunch and a good race ensued, 
Tt looked a good thing for Martin and Campbell 
for same time, but gradually Abbey and Watt 
passed them, and got in first with a clear two 
lengths to spare, the rest nowhere. The erractic 
steering and handling of the native craft induced 
a good many jocular remarks, especially from the 
sendoes and other Japanese collected near by, 
Greasep Pore. 
H. F. Arthur . . tabeecars t 
About a dozen went in for this competition, and 
many ungainly tumbles took place ere Arthur 
succeeded in liberating the duck. The chase for 
the startled bird by the swimmers, was greatly 
interfered with by a crowd of boats who hedged 
them in on every side; eventually a sendo secured 
the quarry. 





Tournamenr: 

This competition was not finished, one more heat 
having yet to be decided. J. Eyton, jun., managed 
to upset two of his rivals, and held his own very 
well in both encounters. Thirteen entered for the 
event. 





‘Water Poto. 


Teams :—Goal-keeper King Kingdon, J. B. 
Gibbs, jun., F. H. Abbey, and A. S. Goddard. 


Goalkeeper H, Goddard, J. Eyton, jun, A. B. 
SITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Smith, and H. F. Acthur. ‘The teams were mount~ 
ed on corpulent steeds and appeared to enjoy their 
sport immensely, but the gathering dusk and the 
close intermingling of the rivals prevented much 
of the game being seen from the shore. Neither 
side managed to obtain a goal, but the tide was 
greatly in favour of Eyton's team. 

‘The match between the messes of No, 11 and No. 
71 was struck out owing to darkness, but a scratch 

ce home on the “ horses” resulted in favour of W. 
W. Campbell, Edwards making a close second. 








THE CAPTAIN OF THE “MARY ROSE.” 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWE! 
GOLD MEDALIST, UNITED STATES NAY/ 
(epost “THe ENGINERRY 
ae pee 

The story of “The Captain of the Mary Rose,” of which 
we now publish the first chapter, is a story told with 
a purpose. Great diversities of opinion have always ex- 
ited since the advent of ironclad ships, concerning the 
methods likely to be adopted in naval warfare. These 
diversities have been called into being, no doubt, by the 
Various estimates which naval officers, artillerists, engineers, 
and shipbuilders have formed of the value of this or, that 
particular feature. ‘Thus, one party claims overwhelming 
fuperiority for ramming over all other means of attack ; a 
‘second party claims at least equal merit for big guns and 
quick-fring artillery; while a third group holds that the 
turpedo will settle the result of the next or any succeeding 
action which may take place, at all events near those coasts 
which it is one great function of the British fleet to defend 
Unfortunately, the discussions which have taken place on 
these subjects in endless profusion have been mostly aca- 
demical in character. {They have not presented to the 
World a complete homogeneous picture of the probable or 

‘ossible events of a great naval war. The dry bones have 
Pea no vitality. The arguments of the speakers or writers 
have not only been one-sided, they have been incomplete. 
We have long held the opinion that it was desirable to 
place before the world a living and vigorous statement of 
The views held by men of experience as to some of the 
weak and of the strong points in that system of naval de- 
fence on which Great Britain depends, not only for mere 
safety, but for commercial prosperity. But difficulties stood 
in the way. ‘The publication of a treatise on torpedo at- 
in ne wD jefence, for example, could not bring out in the 
vividlight desirable the possibilities of the next naval war. 
Tt could only proceed on the old lines. Little or nothing 
Ehald'tbe added to papers which have been read and the 
Srticles which have been published times and again. Some- 
thing. more than this was wanting ; and reflection con- 
vinced us that the best, if not the only method avail- 
Rble for teaching a desirable lesson and putting truths 
Sf the utmost importance before our readers, lay in fol- 
Towing the example first set years ago by the author of 
+ The Battle of Dorking,” and telling the story of certain 
episodes in a Naval war between this country and France 
Ss though they had really occurred. Mr. Laird Clowes 
ras brought to the task he has undertaken for us.a thorough 
Knowledge of his subject, acquired under conditions most 
favourable for seeing all that a Naval officer can see, and 
hearing the opinion of the best informed naval officers in 
every branch of their profession. 

‘Te telling of the story of ‘The Captain of the ‘ Mary 
Rose?” will gain much in value if those of our readers who 
possess the requisite knowledge of the subject will express 
their opinions through our correspendence columns con- 
terning the course of action adopted by those in command 
Of the British fleet. For example, disaster attends certain 
operations. What course should have been adupted to 
avoid it? In what way, again, could the worl: done by the 
«Mary Rose” have been improved upon? Wecan assure 
our Naval readers that they will have ample scope for eri- 
ism of this kind ; and it may perhaps startle some who 
still believe that Britannia Rules the Waves” as comple- 
tely she did at the beginning of the present century, to be 
told that most competent Naval officers hold that the story 
of the * Captain of the Mary Rose ” isin no shape or way an 
Crageerated or even fancifull picture of impossible events. 
Enough has been said, however; we must now leave our 
readers to form their ownconclusions. It was due to them 
that we should explain the circumstances under which a 
work of fiction finds its way into the pages of The En- 
finer. Truth is stranger than fiction, and some truths 
Ean more easily be taught the world by the aid of fiction 
than by any other means. 

1—A Bott prom THE BLUE. 

On the morning of Tuesday, April 28th, 189—, 
the publication in London of the following Reuter’s 
telegram created no small amount of uneasiness 
and excitement in commercial, as well as in pol itical 
Gitcles.. The telegram was dated, “ Toulon, Mon- 
day Night,” and it was thus worded :— 

“This afternoon a bluejacket, belonging to the 
British Mediterranean Fleet, which arrived here 
yesterday, got into an altercation in a café with 
French seaman. Other sailors, British, and French, 
who were present, took sides; the argument as 
Sumed the dimensions of a quarrel; blows were [ree- 
ly exchanged ; and the British bluejackets were at 
last driven into the street, and thence to their boats. 
In the course of the disturbance some revolver a 
rifie shots were fired, it is believed by the French. 
inen, and, unfortunately, there seems to have been 
bloodshed, and possibly loss of life. Owing, how: 
ever, to the excited attitude of the local population. 
to the extreme reticence of the police, and to the 
fact that a military cordon has been drawn round 
the scene of the outbreak, it is as yet impossible 
toobtain any trustworthy particulars. The Mari- 
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time Prefect at once went on board the British 
flagship Victoria, It is supposed that his object 
was to offer or to ask for explanations ; but, upon 
his return to the shore, no public announcement 
was made, and nothing definite is therefore known. 
The situation, without being serious, may at any 
moment become so, ‘The local authorities are in 
brisk telegraphic communication with Paris. 

This telegram was, in itself, alarming ; but the 
gravity of its import was increased a thousand 
fold by an announcement which followed it in the 
columns of Zhe Zimes. 

“The above news,” said that journal, ‘is, 
so far as we can learn, the latest that has 
been received from France. Itveached The Times 
office shortly after eight o’clock last evening. 
We at once took steps to obtain further parti- 
culars, We were, however, informed that between 
half-past seven and half-past eight telegraphic 
communications with France had been total- 
ly interrupted, and that all the Channel cables, 
as well as the Irish cable from Havre to Water- 
ville, had ceased to work. ‘There is reason, there- 
fore, to fear that the Toulon affair is of graver 
importance than Reuter’s agent seems to have 
suspected when he sent off the dispatch, Up to the 
hour of going to press no further intelligence bear- 
ing upon the matter has reached us. We hope, 
however, to receive further news in the course of the 
night by way of Belgium or Holland, communica- 
tion with those countries being still open. A copy 
of Reuters telegram was, immediately after the 
artival of the message, posted up in all the clubs, 
and exhibited in the windows of several newspaper 
offices in Fleet-street. The news caused much 
speculation and excitement, ang, for the remain- 
der of the evening, formed everywhere the sole 
topic of conversation, It is a subject for con- 
gratulation that Parliament is sitting and that all 
the Ministers are in town, In the Commons, as 
will be seen on ceference to our Parliamentary re- 
port, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs rose 
at nine o'clock, and, apologising for interrupting 
the senior member for Northampton who at the 
moment was speaking in support of the motion for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission on Inter- 
national Arbitration, read the telegram to the 
House, which listened in hushed silence. In reply 
to several questions the right honourable gentle- 
man stated that he had no further information, 
and that he trusted that, until farther news should 
be forthcoming, the House and the country would, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of a friendly 
Power, refrain from demonstrations of any kind. 
He hoped that the affair would have no serious 
results; and he had every confidence, he said, that 
the French Government would act in the matter 
with absolute fairness. In answer loa question as 
to the alleged interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation, he eplied that he had no information, Ata 
late hour all the ministers met in informal conclave 
in the Prime Minister’s room in the House of Lords. 
They had not separated when we went to press, 
and nothing, therefore, is known of the upshot of 
their deliberations. But in the lobbies, and 
among private members, the fact of the interrup- 
tion of communications was definitely substanti- 
ated soon after ten o'clock, and it naturally excited 
much alarm. ‘There is very little doubt that the 
cables have been deliberately cut; though a few 
sanguine people asseit that the non-receipt of 
further news is due entirely to the effects of the 
storm which raged during the evening, and which, 
pitiless as it was, failed to disperse the crowds 
that thronged the neighbourhood of St. Stephen 
in anxious expectation of hearing that some addi- 
tional announcement had been made. The be- 
haviour of the people was strikingly quiet and 
orderly. Steong feeling was, of course, general, 
but, for the most part, its exhibition was suppres- 
sed. ‘That there were very few noisy demonstra 
tions or patriotic harangues in the streets may, 
however, be partially attributed to the effect to the 
rain which fell in torrents. 

“Upon inquiring at midnight at the French 
Embassy at Albert Gate, we were assured that no 
infor maion asto the Toulon affair had been officially 
received. 

“For the satisfaction of those who may be 
ignorant on the subject, we give in the next 
column the strength of that portion of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet which anchored off Toulon on 
Sunday afternoon, (See Table A.) 

«The rest of the Mediterranean Fleet consists 
exclusively of unarmoured cruisers and light 
vessels, and is composed of H.M. ships Amphion, 
Dolphir, Cockatrice, Gannet, Hecla, Imogene, 
Landrail, Melita, Phaeton, and Sandfly, with ove 
or two stationary vessels. Several are in the Levant 
or the Red Sea, and none are nearer to Toulon than 
Malta or Gibraltar. Of the French ships at Toulon 
we have at present uo particular information, 
We know, however, that there are al least twelve 
ironclads ready for, or actually in, commission, 
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several powerful cruisers, and a considerable num- 
ber of torpedo boats, both large and small.” 
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Ina leading article on the Toulon affair, The 
Times advised its readers to suspend the formation 
of opinion until further news should be received ; 
to abstain from any demonstrations which might 
make worse a state of things that was already 
sufficiently grave, and loyally to support the Go- 
vernment in whatever measures it might deem 
itself called upon to adopt. Much the same advice 
was given by all the other London morning 
papers, not one of which, it should be added, 
contained any more detailed news than appeared 
in Tne Times. 

And, upon the whole, the advice was faithfully 
acted upon throughout that Tuesday of anxiety 
and agitation. A few roughs raised insulting 
shouts outside the French Embassy, and a trucu- 
lent individual broke a window there with a ston: 
but in each case the police promptly interfered, and 
took the offenders into custody. No more news 
reached London until shortly before midday ; but 
the early editions of all the evening papets con- 
tained the following telegram, which had been re- 
ceived by way of Brussels and the Middlekerke- 
Ramsgate cable :— 

« Advices from Toulon report that, shortly after 
nine o’clock last night, the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, consisting of eleven battle ships, two belted 
cruisers, and four other vessels, quilted its an- 
chorage off that port. A French squadron hastily 
put to sea at about the same time. The object of 
these movements is unknown, and in consequence, 
the most alarming rumours are current. Toulon 
is in a state of great excitement, and bodies of men 
patrol the streets singing patriotic songs. Several 
British blue-jackets were killed in yesterday's af- 
fray. The authorities refuse to give any informa- 
n; but itis known here that last evening at a 

jour all the submarine cables connecting the 
ish Islands with France were cut by order of 
the French Government, All messages that cross 
the Franco-Belgian frontier are now jealously scru- 
tinised, and several have been stopped.” 

During the day, with very brief intervals between 
them, many still more alarming telegrams poured in. 
‘The more important of them are quoted below :— 

“Ostend, Tuesday, 12.15 p.m.—The British 
Ambassador to the French Republic has suddenly 
arrived here. Late last night he was roused from 
his bed and ordered to quit Paris at two hours’ 
notice; and he was subsequently conducted by an 
armed escort to the Belgian frontier. He leaves 
at once by special steamer for England. The 
French Toulon Fleet, it is rumoured, put to sea 
yesterday evening, with orders to prevent the 
British Fleet from leaving until full satisfaction 
should be given for the alleged murders by British 
sailors during yesterday's riots. It is also rumour- 
ed that, in defiance of the Maritime Prefect’s order 
to the contrary, the British Admiral has quitted his 
anchorage. The situation is regarded as most 
serious; and the dismissal of the Ambassador 
clearly points to a rupture. French troops are 
being rapidly concentrated at Cherbourg, Brest, 
Lorient, Dunquerque, and other coast towns; and 
it is whispered that, as a precautionary measure, 
a Belgian army corps is to be mobilised and is to 
occupy the frontier. Numerous British refugees 
from Brance have already reached this place.”” 

“Dover, Tuesday, 12.58 p.m.—The passenger 
steamer Victoria started this morning as usual for 
Calais. When she was at a distance of about two 
miles from the French coast, a French gunboat 
hailed her and informed her captain that communi- 
cation between England and France is forbidden, 
pending the issue of further direction from Par is. 
The Victorta had therefore no alternative but to 
return, ‘Two other passenger steamers have been 
similatly treated, The excitement here is intense.” 

“ Biussels, Tuesday, 1.50 p.m.—The French Go- 
vernment last night sent to the Admiral at Toulon 
orders which, if they be acted upon, can only bring 
about immediate war between Frauce and Great 
Britain, The orders were to prevent, at all hazards, 
the British Meet from putting to sea so long as the 
serious questions which were raised by yesterday's 
riot should remain unsettled, The exact nature of 
those questions lies in some obscurity. The pros- 
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pect of war is said to have already provoked un- 
bounded enthusiasm in Paris.” 

“Flushing, Tuesday, 3.20 p.m.—It is reported 
that the formal declaration by France of war with 
Great Britain is only a question of hours; and it 
is believed that this precipitancy is due to the con. 
viction which is entertained in French Government 
circles that England is just now very ill-prepared, 
particularly in the Mediterranean ; and that France, 
by striking a sudden and unexpected blow, may 
produce results such as she could scarcely hope to 
attain, if ample time were allowed her adversary 
for the making of complete preparation.” 

* Portsmouth, ‘Tuesday, 3.30 p.m.—Orders have 
just been received here for the immediate commis- 
sioning of every ship in harbour that can, by any 
exertion on the part of the dockyard officials, be 
made ready for the pennant, and for the hurtied 
preparation of all rest, not excluding several ald 
vessels tnat have recently heen advertised as * For 
Sale,’ or even some obsolete gunboats, Similar 
orders have been telegraphed to each of the naval 
ports, The dockyard, where, until to-day, work 
was slacker than it has been since the departure 
of the ships for last year’s Naval Manceuvres, is 
already the scene of feverish activity. ‘The coast- 
guard ironclads have been directed to assemble 
with all haste at Spithead, and not to wait for their 
full complements, but to leave their respective ports 
as soon as they can get up steam. Some of them 
are expected to-morrow. ‘The Naval Commander- 
in-Chief is now concerting with the General in 
command of the Southern District elaborate mea- 
sure for the defence, by means of mines, booms, 
and picket-boats, of the port and of the anchorage 
at Spithead, and to-night the carrying out of their 
plans will be begun. Masthead electric lights of 
novel design are being fitted to some of the larger 
battleships. These are so arranged as to shed a 
zone of illumination all around the vessel, but to 
leave the craft herself in comparative darkness, 
and it is confidently expected that they will 
be of great value should our squadrons be ob- 
liged to anchor at night within raiding distance 
of the enemy’s torpedo boats. Some experienced 
officers, however, are of opinion that a ship which 
desires to remain exempt from attack should on no 
account exhibit a light of this kind, since it must of 
necessity be visible from a considerable distance to 
the foe, and they do not hesitate to say that, even 
if they be supplied with it, they will not use it. ‘The 
advantage of the light lies in the fact that no ship 
so long as she employs it can possibly be closely 
aproached by any enemy that does not expose him= 
self to a very dangerous extent. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that the apparatus is large, 
and offers so fine a mack for machine-gun fire, that 
it could doubtless be easily extinguished by mode- 
rately good guaners at 3,000 yards, or even more. 
Experts here are loud in their regrets that this 
device, which is quite new, in common with other 
electric lighting devices which are much older, 
has not been properly experimented with in 
peace time, and that, in consequence, no certainty 
exists as to either its practical utility or its vuluner- 
ability. Unfortunately there are symptoms of the 
existence of friction between the naval and military 
authorities, nor can this be wondered at when it it 
remembered by how vague and arbitary a line their 
respective functions are divided. The feeling here 
is strongly to the effect that all the defences on the 
sea-front, should be unreservedly entrusted to the 
Navy and Royal Marines. On the other hand, 
there isan undoubted lack of both officers and men 
even for the manning of the vessels which are to be 
commissioned. So great, indeed, is the scarcity of 
stokers, seamen-guuners, and signalmen that only 
by calling out the reserves can even the imme- 
diate necessities of the situation be supplied. It is 
not certain, however, that the reserves will be of 
much use, seeing that the engines of modern men. 
of-war greatly differ, as a rule, from those of mer 
chant vessels, that few men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve have any practical familiarity with heavy 
breechtoading guns, and that hardly any men, 
outside the service proper, are qualified as signal- 
men. There is also a scarcity of lieutenants, and 
a good many small craft will, if commissioned at 
all, apparently have to be commanded by gunners, 
carpenters, and boatswains. As for the local 
permanent defences, they are very imperfect. 
Many of the works on the land side have no guns 
at all, and the re-arming of Southsea Castle and 
the Spithead forts has not yet been completed. 
War is here regarded as good as declared. 
No one, and least of all naval men, can look 
forward to it with anything like light-heartedness, 
and many Portsmouih people regard the prospect 
with distinct apprehension, and propose to leave 
the town as soon as they can conveniently do so; 
yet the naval and military population here shows 
an admirable spirit, and numbers of retired officers 
of both services are offering their assistance to the 
Government.” 
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“Brussels, Tuesday, 5.8 p.m.—There are grave 
reports from the South, It is said that a conflict 
of some nature has actually taken place belween 
the British and French fleets off Toulon, but no 
details of any kind are given. There is also serious 
news from Paris, A declaration of war is un- 
doubtedly by this time on its way to London. It 
was to have been dispatched atnoon. ‘The French 
capital is violently excited, and extremely enthu- 
siastic. Very little news reaches this city, and that 
little slips through the fingers of very jealous 
French censors, dozens of whom must be employed 
along the frontier.” 

“Barcelona, Tuesday, 5.20 p.m.—The Italian 
steamer Monte Pulciano, which arrived here this 
afternoon, reports that very late last night, when 
off Toulon, she heard the sound of heavy firing, 
and saw in the sky the reflections of what seemed 
to be explosions on a very large scale. She did 
not, however call at any French port, and so brings 
no definite intelligence.” 

“Genoa, Tuesday, 6 p.m.—The news of diffi- 
culties having suddenly arisen at Toulon had 
scarcely reached this place ere rumours began to 
arrive to the effect that the French Admiral had 
received orders from Paris to destroy the British 
Fleet in case it should attempt to quit Toulon 
Roads. No one credited this report at first, but 
is must now be admitted that corroborative evidence 
of a kind is not lacking. A correspondent at 
Hyéres telegraphs that most heavy firing took 
place late last night off that town, but, apparently, 
atagreat distance out at sea, and that to-day 
some French men-of-war, which seemed to be some- 
what damaged, entered ‘ioulon, All. messages 
from France are subjected to strict censorship, in 
consequence of the strained relations between that 
country and Great Britain. Too mach reliance 
must tiot, therefore, be placed upon the trustworthi- 
ness of this news.” 

Then came the most unambiguous telegram of 
the eventful day. 

“Dover, Tuesday, 6.20 p.m.—A French torpedo 
boat named the Lance has just entered the harbour 
under a flag of truce. The lieutenant in command 
of her brought dispatches which have already been 
sent on by train to the French Ambassador in 
London. “Their purport is, however, uo secret. 
‘They contain an announcement to the effect that 
the British Admiral having refused to consider the 
legitimate demand of the authorities at Toulon for 
apology and reparation in the matter of yesterday's 
riot, and having, in defiance of French orders to 
the contrary, quilted Toulon Roads while the 
grievances of the French Government remained 
uncedressed, the French Republic declares war 
against Great Britain, ‘There is intense excitement, 
The French lieutenant who was of course not 
allowed to land, departed as soon as he had com- 
municated with the coastguard boat which went 
out to meet him, The civil population is apprehen- 
sive lest the town may be shelled to-night. Steam 
is being got up to work the turret on the Admiralty 
pier; and the men are to sleep beside their guns 
both there and in the various batteries on the 
heights. Stringent measures are to be adopted to 
preclude all possibility of a coup de main ; and no 
vessels will in future be allowed to enter or leave 
the port until they have been searched. Very few 
people here are likely to sleep much to-night. 
Numbers of nervous folk are going inland without 
even waiting to pack up their effects. A large 
French man-of-war is now visible in the Strait, but 
her name is not known. It is hoped that she may 
be brought to action by the Audacious from Hull, 
the Hotspur from Harwich, or the Zyon Duke from 
the Forth ; for all these ships have been ordered to 
rendezvous at Spithead, and one or more of them 
is expected to pass Dover to-night. Here there is 
not so much as a gunboat; but it is believed that 
at the latest, by Friday, some of the coast defence 
ironclads will be assembled in the Downs, where, 
in case of need, they will be within easy reach of 
this most important position. No lights are to be 
shown to-night, and the windows of even ptivate 
houses are ordered to be darkened. Pickets are 
to go round to enforce this rule. The town is al- 
ready, in fact, though not in name, in a state of 
siege ; and so long as hostilities last, it must be a 
prey to continual and very harassing alarms, if to 
nothing worse.” 

A later telegram explained that “the large 
French man-of-war ” which had excited Dover was 
only a steam yacht. 

These were not the only telegrams that brought 
the country to a quick tealisation of the fearful 
suddenness with which she had fallen into a state 
of war with her nearest neighbour and most power- 
ful maritime rival, There were many others, but 
the effect of all was thesame, They startled Eng- 
land, not only with definite news of imminent 
hostilities, but also with the vague report, which 
was far more terrible, that some paralysing blow 
had already been dealt against the Power which, 
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for three centuries at least, had prided herself 
upon being mistress of the seas. The nature and 
result of that mysterious blow werealike unknown ; 
but lack of knowledge, fed by apprehension, often 
produce strange popular impressions: and the 
very absence of definite news from the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was, at such a juncture, almost by 
itself sufficient to create very wild alarm. 

The excitement in London increased, therefore, 
as the day wore on. The House met early, but the 
Ministers were able to say little that was encourag- 
ing. They were prepared, in case of necessity, to 
maintain the honour of the Sovereign and of the 
Empire; they had adopted such measures as 
prudence and the counsel of the most experienced 
officers suggested, and as their immediately avail- 
able resources rendered possible; and they were, 
until late in the afternoon, not altogether hopeless 
that peace might still be preserved; but they had 
only the most meagre information to give; they 
were unable to inspire the public with that confi- 
dence which they professed to feel; and worst of 
all, they had absolutely no intelligence concerning 
the Mediterranean Fleet save that it had left 
Toulon on Monday night. 

In the afternoon crowds gathered in ‘Trafalgar- 
square, and other public places; and, in spite of 
the efforts that were made by the police to disperse 
the people, addresses—treasonable as well as 
patriotic—were delivered by persons who, whe- 
ther they were loyal or not, would in the circum- 
stances have more wisely kept their mouths shut. 
Most of the theatres opened as usual; and those 
which opened were thronged, for the temperament 
of the population at the moment required that 
men should congregate in any piace where the 
latest news was likely to beobtainable. But 10 
attention seemed anywhere to be paid to the per- 
formance. People loitered in the passages and 
foyers, and talked or listened with tongues and 
ears devoted to one topic only. As the successive 
editions of the evening papers came out, copies 
were brought in and handed round, and struggled 
for even by the musicians in the orchestra. Twenty- 
four hours previously, war had seemed the most 
improbable of catastrophes. It was practically 
certain now, and what its end might be noone could 
foretell. At the Lyceum Theatre “ Macbeth ” was 
being played. Towards the conclusion of the first 
the curtain was suddenly lowered, and the 
familiar figure of Mr. Irving immediately appear- 
ed before it. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the great actor, 
who was much moved, ‘news of a very grave 
character has this moment reached the theatre; 
and I deem it my duty to interrupt the perfor- 
mance in order to communicate it to you. [regret 
to have to say that, according to a telegram which 
I hold in my hand, the British Fleet in the Medi- 
tereanean was yesterday attacked by a French 
Fleet of superior force, and was very severely 
handled, ‘There are, unfortunately, no details. 
T trust that the news is not really so grave as it al 
present sounds; but even if it be untrue that war 
has actually broken out, and that our brave blue- 
jackets have already been surprised by anything 
in the remotest degree resembling disaster, I feel 
that I shall only, in the circumstances, be forestal- 

ng your wishes wheu I announce that the per- 
formance cannot continue. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is not for me, standing before you in this 
dress, to say much; but this I must say, the op- 
portunity seems to have arisen for us to show that 
we are still the sons of our fathers. This, you 
will agree with me, we may do, not merely by 
volunteering or otherwise directly contributing 
towards the defence of our country; but also by 
lending a steadfast and loyal moral support to her 
most gracious Majesty’s Ministers in this moment 
of terrible anxiety and public danger. England, 
facing her enemies, has always hitherto been as 
one man. Let us see to it that she be one man 
now. Let us banish all divisions ; let us ik not 
of ourselves, but of our country ; and, believe me, 
though the path through this difficulty may be 
dark and terrible, we shall emerge into the light.” 

The earlier part of this brief address was listen- 
ed to almost in silence. The latter part provoked 
first low expressions of approval and then cheers. 
When Mr. Irving had concluded, the audience, 
as with one accord, stood up bareheaded; and, as 
the orchestra played the first note or two of the 
National Anthem, there began a scene of indescri- 
bably contagious enthusiasm. People leapt upon 
the seats and waved hats or handkerchiefs ; women 
burst into tears; and there was a confused babel 
of sounds which, in a few momets, blended into 
the solemn chorus of “ God save the Queen.” 

(To nr continveD,) 
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TROTTING & PACING IN AMERICA. 
—— Se 
BOTH RECORDS LOWERED IN ONE DAY. 


Tue Znter-Ocean of the 18th ult., gives the 
following account of two wonderful perform- 
ances at Washington Park, where the trotting 
and pacing records were both broken on the 
same day :— 


Nancy Hanks started at Washington Park 
yesterday afternoon to lower her record of 2.09. 
This she accomplished, and, at the same time, 
lowered all trotting records by covering the mile 
in 2.0714. 

It wasa few minutes after 5 o'clock when Budd 
Doble appeared behind Nancy Hanks. He came 
the reverse way of the track, and jogged the mare 
down to the head of the stretch, then turning her 
came by the stand at a thirty gait and slowing the 
mare down. Ashe passed the club-house he jogged 
her back and went down the track to the eighth 
pole, and turning started on what proved to 
bea most memorable journey. As he approach- 
ed the stand he was joined by Frank Starr, 
who was driving the running horse Abe Li 
coln, Doble nodded for the word, and as the 
mare’s head passed under the wire Mr. Iams 
shouted “go!” and a hundred watches clicked. 
She was on her stride nicely, and with the runner 
at her sulky wheel she trotted around the first 
turn, reaching the quarter pole in 313. Down the 
back-stretch she had to encounter quite a stiff 
breeze, and the second quarter was made in 323, 
the time for the half being 1.03}, Around the 
lower turn Doble took her back long enough for 
her to recover from her flight against the wind, 
and the third quarter, two-thirds of which is con- 
sumed in making the turn, was trotted in 324, the 
slowest quarter of the mile. When she passed the 
three-quarter pole in 1.36 it was doubtful whether 
she would be able to do more than to knock a 
fraction of a second off of her own record, but she 
came like a summer storm. 

Half way through the stretch the chances of 
breaking the record grew brighter and the crowd 
started to cheer, but promptly ceased at the re- 
quest of the judges. She had reached the lower 
end of the stand when the crowd, trembling with 
a suppressed desire to yell, yielded to the admoni- 
tion of the judges, and as she flew over the final 
farlong the big crowd was almost silent. The 
runner was plunging along at her sulky wheel and 
the new queen of trotters was moving like a beau- 
tiful, well-balanced piece of machinery as she went 
under the wire. 

Ouly an instant of doubt followed and then the 
men with stop-watches who had been timing the 
mare gave the signal and the shout of a hundred 
men as they glanced at theic timers became the 
roar of 8,000 voices. Everybody congratulated 
his neighbour that they had the good fortune to 
be present when all existing trotting records passed 
into eclipse. .Then the crowd turned its attention 
to the new queen of the trotting turf and her 
famous driver. Doble had driven past the club- 
house before turning and as he trotted back a most 
remarkable ovation began with the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs on the club-house veranda and ended 
fifteen minutes later when the crowd had yelled 
itself hoarse cheering the mare, her driver, and 
even the name of Lincoln, in whose mother’s me- 
mory Nancy Hanks was named. 

Secretary Allen was the first to reach Doble, and 
before he had dismounted he was congratulated 
on behalf of the Northwestern Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Then the crowd insisted on a speech from 
Doble, but he made his escape and followed his 
pet mare over to the stable. W. P. Ijams an- 
nounced the result and gave the fractional time. 
‘Then he called for three cheers for the new queen 
of the trotting turf and they were given with a 
tiger. Then cheers for Doble were proposed and 
the crowd outdid itself in enthusiasm for the pre= 
mier reinsman. 

Mr. jams again tapped the bell for order and 
said:— Ladies and gentlemen: You have just 
seen the greatest trotting mare on earth, and she 
bears the maiden name of the motler of the 
greatest man this country has ever seen—Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Then the enthusiasm became 
epidemic, and just as quiet was being restored, 
Arthur Caton, who had captured Dobie, brought 
him back to the judges’ stand, and in response to 
loud calls for a speech he thanked the crowd for 
its appreciation. In the crowd was Hart Bis- 
well, of Lexington, Ky., the gentleman who bred 
Nancy Hanks, and he came in for congratula- 
tions from all those that knew that he had bred 
the mare. As soon as Doble could escape from 
the crowd he sent a telegram to Malcolm Forbes, 
of Boston, who owns Nancy Hanks, announcing 
the result, but as Mr. Forbes is at present away 
from home on his wedding trip and the telegram 
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had to be forwarded to him to Boston, no answer 
was received up toa late hour last night. 

Another telegram was sent immediately after 
the race that involves a good story. When Maud 
S. broke the record at Cleveland in 1885 and placed 
the mark at 2.08}, President Edwards secured one 
of the shoes worn by Maud S. and nailed it over 
the arched entrance to the driving park with the 
remark that he would present it to the association 
over whose track the record was beaten, He 
did not consider himself bound to give up the shoe 
when Sunol made her record of 2.08} over a kite~ 
shaped track and he has taken great pleasure in 
wiring to each association after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt had been made to lower the record that 
“Cleveland still has that shoe worn by Maud S. 
when she made the record.” Before Doble had 
dismounted President Wheeler, of the Washington 
Park Club, was wiring a telegram to Mr. Edwards, 
announcing the result, and making a formal demand 
for the horse-shoe that for seven years has hung over 
the entrance to the Cleveland Driving Park. 

One pleasant feature of the trial was the absence 
of all doubt as to the accuracy of the time. LeRoy 
Cagwin, of Joliet, took a seat in the press stand 
during the contest and timed each quarter. Be- 
fore the official time was hung out he announced 
it as 2.07}. Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, 
timed the mare froma seat in the grand stand, and 
he also made it 2.073. 

Another record was lowered at Washington 
Park yesterday, and the present meeting now holds 
the honour of being the only one at which both the 
trotting and pacing records were wiped out. It 
was no fractional second victory over time in 
either case, for in each a full second was knocked 
off the record and the mark placed where it is as 
hard to get at as the name of George Washington 
carved more than a century ago in the sandstone 
of the Natural Bridge, Virginia, high over the 
point attempted by his most venturesome followers. 

Hal Pointer, the new king of pacers, acquired 
the title at 6.0 o'clock last evening. During the 
afternoon a fresh breeze was blowing and the trial 
was delayed as long as possible in hopes that the 
wind would die away with the sun, It was much 
lighter when the trial was made than at any other 
time during the afternoon, but still strong enough 
to make it doubtful whether the record would be 
lowered. The betting was $75 to $50 against the 
accomplishment of the feat. Ed. Geers brought 
Hal Pointer out twice during the latter part of the 
programme and breezed him up and down the 
stretch, Before the trial a work team trotted 
around the track drawing an implement for smo- 
othing the track, and then the great pacer came 
out accompanied by ‘Abe Lincoln,” the runner, 
driven by Frank Stare, Geers scored up once, but 
shook his head and the judges tapped the bell. 
Then he came back, and turning two hundred 
yards down the stretch, he came to the wire on his 
stride with Geers nodding for the word. 

He was sent away and moving beautifully around 
the turn, and reached the quarter in 413, a 2.07 gait. 
From the quarter to the half he increased his speed 
and reached that point in 1.02}, making the second 
quarter in 30f. Around the lower turn Hal Pointer 
shuffled along with no sign of a skip or break and 
reached the third quarter pole in 1.34. From 
there home he simply flew. The running horse 
urged on by Starr could scarcely keep up. Geers 
was making the effort of his life and urging the 
horse by talking to him and shaking the whip over 
his back. When nearing the press stand the two 
minutes were up, and it was a sure thing that he 
would break the record for the wire was only two 
hundred feet away and Hal Pointer was devouring 
space at the rate of forty-two feet a second. 

‘As on the previous occasion when Nancy Hanks 
made her tecord the outside watches agreed 
with the official time, and there was no question 
of its accuracy. Le Roy Cagnin took the time 
in the press stand, and as soon as Hal Pointer 
flew under the wire he announced it as 2.053, 
which was hung out five minutes later as the 
official time. Budd Duble also sat in the press 
stand and made the time 2.053. 

There was a funny scene when Geers dis- 
ed. ‘The crowd of 10,000 people insisted 
that he should make a speech, but Geers, look- 
ing like a bashful boy, made his escape, and was 
nearly down to the paddock gate when Judge 
McDonald saw him disappearing and ordered 
the police to catch him and bring him to the 
stand. A couple of officers made the foot race 
of their lives to the saddling paddock, where Geers 
had taken refuge in one of the stalls, and a moment 
later they reappeared with their prisoner and 
delivered him to the judges. When Mr. Geers 
appeared in the stand there was loud applause, 
which ended for a moment when Mr. Walker called 
for order, and Mr. Geers thanked the crowd for 
their applause. Cheers for Hal Pointer, Mr. Geers, 
and Harry Hamlin, of Buffalo, the owner of the 

se, were then given and the crowd dispersed. 
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Sotution oF ProgLem No. 34. 


ware, eae a 
1—Q to 2 1—P to tJ. 
2-0 x Q Kt P mate 

if 1—P to Q6 
2—Q to Q Bs mate 

if 1—P to QR6 
2—Q x P mate 

if 1K to QR6 


2—Q to K B8 mate 
if 1K to Q BO 
2—Q to K sq mate 





Correct soluti: 


W.HLS., Scacchi, 





received from Omega, Ed. B., 
Omicron, J.D., and Digamma. 





Prontem No. 36. 
By F. Heater. 








White to play and mate in three moves. 


Cuess PRosiems. 

A correspondent commenting on Problem No. 
33, which laid so many of our solvers hors 
We combat, remarked that it was a good specimen 
of the modern school, ‘That there should be 
schools of the art of problem composition at 
all, may surprise some of our younger readers. 
And although we know of no such classification 
having ever been made, the task of doing so, would 
be comparatively simple. Briefly summed up, the 
schools developed themselves in the usual way, 
that is, when one style was found to be worked out, 
a new one was formed, until it in its turn, failed to 
yield the necessary concomitants of uovelty and 
pleasure. The first school of all was that which 
existed up till Staunton’s time—fifty years ago 
—and which consisted of problems, similar to that 
in If moves, formmg the frontispiece to the 
“Chess-Players Handbook.” Problems in five, 
six, seven, and eight moves were mere trifles to 
the players of those days. The Rev. H. Bolton, 
one of the great exponents of the school, revelled 
in positions whence White had to play and 
mate in 15 moves! Formidable as these struc- 
tures appear, they are not so in reality, from the 
fact that the positions are “forced;” the key- 
move must be a “check,” and Black has but 
one line of defence open to him, But Staunton in 
the Illustrated London News did much to popu- 
larise the game in England. Chess Columns soon 
began to appear in provincial papers, and then 
came in with S. Loyd, Dr. Gold, J.B. of Bridport, 
Meyer, G. E. Barbier, F. Healey, and a host of 
others, that school which had for its object, bril 
ancy of attack and defence combined with a mini- 
mum of force. Rarely was White required to 
mate in more than three moves; sometimes this 
was effected by dashing sacrifices, sometimes by 
obtaining the greatest range possible of the pieces 
employed. This school is not yet obsolete, as may 
be seen by referring to specimens published in these 
pages within the lasteight months. But the Chess 
board has its limits; the situations are exhausted, 
nd the efforts of to-day in this line will be found to 
be little else than variations of well: known positions 
which were fully exploited during the seventies. 
The modern school, so well represented by Mr. 
Heathcote, is more difficult to define ; its main aim 
would appear to be intricacy of composition, like a 
novelist’s plot, a wide field for the defence, and 
‘mate in two moves" as a sine qud non. Surely 
evolution can no further go. And yet that such 
positions may possess considerable difficulty, is 
evident from the example referred to. To our 
mind, however, they lack the interest, the spon- 
taneity, the beauty of the previous school ; they are 
too artificial, one can see the process of building 
up too plainly. Whatever the future may bring 
forth, this school, at any rate, is surely vot destined 
to have a long lease of life. 

















The Dresden Congress came to an end with the 
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month of July, Dr. 
the Masters? tournament, with a score of 12. 
shall give details next week. 

‘There is much talk of blindfold play in these 
days. In looking over the old chronicles we find 
that the ubiquitous Morphy played “eight games 
simultaneously without seeing the Chess board at 
the St. George’s Club, London, 20 April, 1859. Of 
these games Mr. M. won five, three being drawn 
battles.” 

We give a short and lively rally which was ¢ e7 
of the above mentioned eight games (score and 
notes by Mr. Staunton). 


Kine’s Knicut’s Orenine. 


‘arrasch being the winner of 
We 








wire, BLACK. 
Mr. Morphy. Mr. Worrall, 
I—Pto K 4 1—Pto K 4 
2—Kt to K B3 2—Kt to QB3 
3-BwQB4 3-PtoK B4 


Bold, perhaps over-bold, on the part of Black: but a creditable 
attempt to impart spirit to the contest. 


4—Pt.O4 4—P to 03 
—O x Och. 6—K x 

a) to Res ch. 7—Kt wk B3 
8—KttoQ B3 8—Rto O Kts 


9—Castles Q side ch. 9—B to 03 


10—K R to K sq. 1o—Pto RR3 
u—B X Kt ch. 11—P x B 
12—Ktto QKt 5 1a—K to K 2 
13—Ktto RR4 13—K R to Q sq. 
14—P x P 14—K to K sq. 
15—R to K3 15—R to Q2 


16—R to K Kt 3 


The game is no longer defensible. 


16—Kt to K 2 
17-Bto K6 17—P to K § 
18—B x Reh. 18—B x B 
19—R X B 19—B X Kt 


20—R x KBP 
, and Black resigns. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 





pe ee tee 
[Revrer “Srecian” ro “ Japan Mart.” 


London, September gth. 
It is stated that France and Russia have 
agreed to a common line of action in Egypt. 
London, September 11th. 
The Novoe Vreyma says that Russia will de- 
monstrate her rights to the Pamirs, and will 
certainly cause them to be respected. 
London, September 12th. 
Cholera broke out on board the steamship 
Scandia, running between Hamburg and New 
York, and thirty-six deaths resulted. 
. London, September 14th. 
Ata meeting of the Council at Dublin Castle, 
at which the Right Hon. John Morley, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, was present, it was de- 
cided to revoke all proclamations that had been 
issued under the Crimes Act. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 


puK 







Friday, Sept. 23¢d. 


per 0. & 0. Co. Thursday, Sept. 22nd-t 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co, Sunday, Sept. 18th.t 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co: Sunday, Sept. 25th. 
FromCanada,&c. per C.P. M.Cu, Sunday, Oct. and. 
From America... per P.M. Co, | Monday, Oct. ged. 


From Europe via 
Hongkong...... perN.D. floyd. Wed’day, Oct. sth. 








+ Gatlie left San Francisco on September 6th. t Empress of 
India left Hongkong on September 1oth. The English mail is on 
board the steamer Prick. 


THE NE 
Bor Shanghai, 

Kobe, and perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Sept. 2oth. 
perC,P.M,Co, Monday, Sept. tgth. 


per M. M. Co. 
per 0. & O. Co. 


perN.D Lloyd. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 





MAIL LEAVES: 





Sunday, Sept. 25th. 
Thursday, Sept. agth. 


Friday, Oct. 7th. 











ARRIVALS. 

Robt. L. Belknap, American ship, 2,251, H. Staples, 
oth September,—New York 3oth Marcli, Oil and 
General.—China & Japan Trading Co. 

(Vakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, J- 
Wilson, 1th September,—Otaru and ports 7th 











September, General.—Nippon CSO 
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Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
11th September,—Shanghai and ports 4th Sep: 
tember Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
12th September,—Hongkong 3rd, Nagasaki 8th, 
and Kobe 11th September, Mails and General. 
—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
12th Seplember,—Kobe 11th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Smith, 13th” September,—San_ Francisco 27th 
August, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, Geo. A. 
Lee, R.N-R., 13th September,—Vancouver, B.C., 
gist August, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 15th 
September,—Hongkong vid Macao 8th Septem- 
ber, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
15th September,—Otaru and ports toth Septem 
ber, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
T5th September,—Kobe 14th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sydney, French steamer, 3,450, Bretel, 16th Sep- 
tember,—Marseilles 7th August, Hongkong 7th 
September, Shanghai roth, and Kobe rsth, 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 16th 
September,—Slfanghai and ports oth September, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, Jas. Gray, oth 
September,—London vid ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
Toth September, — Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. * 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 11th 
September,—Shanghai vid’ Kobe, Mails and 
General. essageries Maritimes Co. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,985, Selby, 12th 
September,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, J. 
Wilson, 12th September,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Fukui, 14th 
September,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Fanetro, American steamer, 2,246, 














Smith, 14th September,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 


Lee, R.N.R., 14th September,—Hongkong v 
ports, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
14th September,—Shanghai and’ ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
16th September,—Otaru vid ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
16th September, — Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
17th September,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Madsen, 17th 
September,—Hamburg ‘vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Peyu, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 17th 
September,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—P. M.S.S. Co. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Otaru ‘and ports :—Miss Whitney, Mr. Long, and 
Deacon Warren in cabin; 2 passengers in second 
class, and 19 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saitio Maru from Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mrs. Clutterbuck, Mrs, Wright- 
son, Miss M. H. Shed, Miss H. F. Parmelee, Miss 
Pass, Mrs. M. F. Dudey, Rev. H. E. Bleby, Cap- 
tain W. Thompson, Messrs. Bury, C. Crane, 
Smith, A. Glauert, Etinne, E. J. Marshall, H 
Bush, and J. L. dos Remedios in cabin; Mrs. Ao- 
yagi, Mc. Rowland, and Mr. J. Mishima in second 
Class; and 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arcona, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Mr. G, Threlfall, Mr. Ritchie Key, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiers and ‘daughter, Captain 
Babington, Mr. J. H. Hingston, Mr. Cocksedge, 
Sergeant S. W. Edmunds, Major Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rivas and amah, Messrs. Ho Cheung, 
Banerji, Bishop, H. Barlow, Miss M. E: Simons, 
Miss Allen, Mrs. Chin Cheew Ching, and Mc. J. 
P. Dake in cabin. 
lé Japanese steamer Omi Maru, 











from Kobe ¢) 


§, | for Hongkong 
E.| and European nurse, and Mr. Danby in cabin. 


—Mr. S. Taki and Mr. S, Nakano in cabin; and 
8 passengers in steerage, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from San Francisco:—Mr. R. A. Center and Mr 
Cohen in cabin. 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, trom 
Vancouver, B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Talcott, 
Mr. and Mrs, D, Galbraith, Mr, J. H. Taft, Mr. 
E, B. Holmes, Mr. R. W. Gooderick, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Hooper and child, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. S. 
Ishain, Miss Fyfe, Miss K.’Ports, Miss IX. Hooper, 
Mr. R. T. Sterling, Mr. H. H. Porter, Mr. A. L. 
Farrell, Miss E. C. Parsons, Mr. Tho. B. Marston, 
Mr. B. K. Miller, Jun, Me. Jno. S. Bradstreet, 
Mr. T. L. Carson, Miss Alexander, Miss Veazey, 
Lieut. Thost, Mr. Jno. L. Stoddard, Mr. C. H 
Hammatt, Mr. A. and Mr, W. Fairbanks, Re 
and Mrs, W. A. Noble, Mr. Tho. McKean, Jun., 
Mr. Chas. E. Taylor, Prof. T. Hirschberg, Miss 
Mollie Hawes, Mr. 'Reizo Sano, Mr, Seymour, 
Miss Lillian Giffin and Miss Louise Giffin, Mr. 
Jno. S. Wallis, Mr. L. S. Husted, Mr. Hry. D. 
Page, Mr. Louis Prosperi, Miss Mary Allan West, 
Mr. C. W. Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. M. Kirkwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Fish, Me. E. C. Fish, Mr. 
W. P. Fish, Mr, Harry Loring, Mr. W. P. Davies, 
and the Hon. G. Curzon in cabin; Rev. T. Koba- 
yashi, Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Pole, the Misses Pole, 
Master Pole, Miss Mawe, Miss Williams, Miss 
F. M. Withers, and Mr, E. H. Turner in second 
class, and 5 passengers in Asiatic steerage. In 
transit for Kobe: Professor Sharp in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Dr. and Mes. R. C. Beebe and two 
children, Mr. F. E. Meigs, Dr. Lucy A. Gamer, 
Mr. J. A. Kerr, Mr. Clarence Reid, Mr. Weight- 
man’ Reid, Mr. and Mrs. C. F, Reid, Miss E. 
Reid, Mrs. L. S. Abbey, Mr. J. Hegnauer, and 
Mrs. Curtis and child in cabin. For Hongkong = 














Prof. and Mrs. Raymond, Mr. H. D. Pierce and 
son, Mr. R. 


M. G. Stewart, Mr. A. E. Bloomfield, 
Roundell, Mr. E. C. S. French, Mr. 
. J. M. Richards, Mr. and Mrs. Twomey 
(en route for Australia), Mrs, Robertson, Mrs. 
Kate Baxter, Mr. H. Solomon, Mr. B. Israel, Mr. 
E, Platts, and Mr. H, M. Hepworth in cabit 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. M. Tarachand, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. J. Tarachand, and Miss Tarachand in second 
d 97 passengers in Asiatic steerage. From 
B.C.: Miss M. J. Cartmel, Mrs. Keswick, 
and Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Preenough in cabin. In 
transit for Kobe: Mr. A. M. Nicholas in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Mrs. Sadie Miller and Mr, and 
Mrs. L. Kirk in cabin ; 32 passengers in Asiatic 
steerage. 

Per American steamer Feru, from Hongkong 
vid. Macao:—Mr. Geo. Eckley, Mr. J. A. Jupp; 
and Koehler in cabin. . 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, {com Otaru 
vid ports :—Mrs. Kilgour, Miss Howard, Professor 
Milne, Mr. Henson, Captain ‘I'sugi, Me. Onishi, 
and Mr. Mumetani in cabin; and 22 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per French steamer Sydney, from Marseilles vid 
ports:—Mr. S. Koya, Mr. and Mrs. Simon, Mr. 
Jaynoo, Mrs. M. Philips, Mr. Schneider, Mr. 
Takahashi, Mr. J.C. Peter, Mrs. J. Sumata, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. S. Jackson, Mr. A. Inglis, Mr. J. 
F. North, Mr. S. Rotlome, Mrs. Berusnout, M- 
VAbbé Maury, Mr. Wing Sing, and Mr. How 
Kiang Phoon im cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Misses Young (2), Miss Daisy 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. J. P. Parker, Rev. and Mrs. 
Branson and child, Messrs. J. Johnstone, Howard 
Martin, M. Takino, M. E. Wilkinson, and Jas. 
Bannermann in cabin; Messrs, Jas. Henderson, 
S. Maki, and H. Hiraga in second class, and 43 
Passengers in steerage. 5 























DEPARTED. 
Per French stéamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs, Easton, Mde. Le Favor, 
Mr. E. H. Tuska, Miss Lee, Mr. Y. U. del Avayo, 
Mr. A. Gregory, Mrs. Rolland, Mr. Adalbert 
Yaukawich, Mr. Huggett, Mr. Hinata Shiosakio, 
Mr. Rasppoff, Mrs. Rasppoff, Miss Lee's servant, 
and amah, Mr. Woo, infant, and servant, and 

Mr. Philippe, servant, and amah in cabin, 
Per American steamer Gily of Rio de Fanciro, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, 2 children, 





Per Japanese steamer Saitio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Captain and Mrs. Booth, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Belshaw, Mr. and Mrs. Grinnan and 
2 children, Mr. W. Graham and 3 childcen, Miss 
‘T. Stewart, Messrs. E. Mullendorff, Bury, Shimi- 
dzu, and K, Miyanaga in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Manabe and child, Mr. ‘I. Takaki, and Mr, ‘T: 
Takagaki in second class, and 37 passengers in 
steerage. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
:—Messrs. J. D. Brown, Home, Lennox, 
2, Miss Dening, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Dare, 
Mr. T. Morison, Mrs. Hara Asa, 
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Messrs, Kerr, B. Mettel, and Holloway in cabin; 
one Chinese and one Japanese in steeray 

Per American steamer Feru, for San Francisco : 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Bremsen and child, Mr. G. 
de Bruyn, Mr. W. R. Garrison, Mr. D. Ritchie 
Key, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Morse, Miss Lillian 
Morse, Mr. Th, G. Schill, and Mrs. Torrey in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru from Shang- 
hai vid ports :—Treasure, $359,500.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $100,000.00. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, tor Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 557 bales. Waste 
Silk for France, 77 bale: 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Treasure, $48,960.00. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
ports:—Silk, 538 bales; Waste Silk, 92 bales. 

Per American steamer Zeru, for San Francisco :— 

THA. 


mranciaco, 




























648 8,350 
+ MARTIORD. HurAL. 
Shanghai 169 169 
Hongkong 300 — 300 
Yokoh 4,001 — 1,001 
Total 1470 —  h470 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 4th Septem. 
ber at 9.5 p.m.; had fresh N.E. winds with mode- 
rately heavy sea till midnight on the 5th; thence 
to Nagasaki moderate S.E. winds and swell with 
frequent heavy tain squalls. Acriving at Nagasaki 
the 6th at 4 p.m, and left the same day at 11 p.m.; 
had moderate easterly winds and fine weather (o 
Shimonoseki, arriving the 7th at noon, Left the 
same day at 4.56 p.m.; bad gentle N.E. winds 
and fine clear weather throughout the sea, arriving 
to Kobe the 8th at2 p.m, Left Kobe the roth at 
7 p.m.; had moderate easterly wind and fine wea 
ther to Oshima; thence to Rock Island light N. 
winds with moderate S.E. swell and fine weather; 
thence to port light N.W. winds and fine weather. 
Arriving at Yokohama the r1th September at 
11.10 p.m. : 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
Captain Smith, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
27th August at 3.58 p.m. ; experienced moderate 
to strong westerly winds with head sea almost the 
whole passage. Atrived at Yokohar 
September at 6.55 a.m. Passage, 15 days, 21 
hours, and 29 minutes. September roth at g a.m. 
lat, 41.18 N., long. 155.44 E. spoke British ship 
‘imandra steering east; she wished to be reported. 
The Amesican steamer Peru, Captain Ward, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 8 September first 
part had fine weather and smooth sea; the 11th 
and 12th heavy gale from N.N.W. to west and 
high sea; latter part, wind S.S.W. settling down 
to moderate breeze and fine weather, Arcived at 
Yokohama the 15th September at 6 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, report: elt Otaru the roth September 
at noon; had light variable winds and overcast 
sky. Arrived at Hakodate the 11th at 7 aan. and 
left the 12th at noon; had moderate southerly 
winds and clear. Arrived at Oginohama the 13th 
at 10.45 a.m., weather becoming boisterous and 
barometer falling. Left at 1.50 p.m.3 had fresh 
breeze and overcast; at 3.30 p.m. weather threat. 
ening and heavy head sea, barometer falling. still, 
turned back to Oginohama, when arcived at 4.50 
p.m, blowing fr-sh during to-night, barometer 
29.57. On the rgthat 2a.m, weather moderating ; 
at 5 a.m, left Oginohama, moderate breeze and 
overcast weather, strung southerly sea outside; 
had moderate breeze aud cloudy weather and 
moderate sea to Noshima. Acriving at Yokohama 
the 5th September at 8 30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Kobe the 14th September 
at 12.15 p.m.; had light variable airs and passing 
showers, cloudy and overcast weather; at 2.30 
p.m, passed Tomanga-shima, with light ‘northerly 
breeze and fine weather; at 3 p.m. met steamer 
Wakanoura Maru inward bound ; passed Oshima 
atg.50 p.n, with light southerly breeze and fine 
weather to midnight the 15th} at 2.40 a.m. met 
steamer Suikio Mur going west; thence to Rock 
Island with light variable breezes and cloudy wea 
ther; passed Rock Island at 1.15 pam. 5 
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port light S.E. winds and cloudy weather. Activ. 

gat Vokohama the 15th September at 7.23 p.m. 

he Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, :eports :—Left Shanghai the gth Septem- 
ber at noon. Atived at No asaki the rth at 3 
p.m, and left the rath at § paw. Arrived at Shi- 
monoseki the 13th at 8.30 a.m. and left the same 
day at noon, Arrived at Kobe the r4th at 7.55 
a.m, and left the 15th at noon, Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 16th September at 3.30 p.m. Experi 
enced moderate to fresh N.E. gale with high head 
sea to Nagasaki; thence to Shimonoseki strong 
northerly gale with heavy head sea; Shinonoselei 
to port met with light variable winds and fine 
clear weather. 
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‘ST’ COMMERCIAL. 
ESE 
IMPORTS, 


There has been a fair general business doing 
during the past week, and a much better feeling 
seems to pervade the market since the stocks 
pressing for sale have been so materially lighten- 
ed. Grey Shirtings, glb., continue in good demand 
at full prices, but other Greys have not been much 
favoured. Some large sales of Prints and Turkey 
Reds have been made at improved prices, and fair 
lines of Velvets have also shared in an advance; of 
Silk-faced Satins considerable quantities have been 
sold at former rates, and there have been moderate 
sales of Italian Cloth and Mousseline de Laine. 
Yarns have met with ready buyers at reduced 
prices for arrival, and a fair demand has existed 
for spot cargo at about previous prices for certain 
spinnings only. Bombays command very little 
attention, Sterling Exchange has remained very 
steady at 2/10} for Bank on demand, though slight 
fluctuations have taken place in Bar Silver. Sales 
for the week comprise 950 bales English Varn, 50 
bales Bombays, 9,000 pieces gib. Shistings, 3,500 
pieces SHb, Shictings, 17,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 
10,009 pieces Prints, 500 pieces Cotton Italians, 
3,000 pieces Velvets, 750 pieces Silk-laced Satins, 
3,000 pieces Italian Gjoth, and 5,000 pieces Mous- 
Seline de Laine. 

corros 








PIECIC GOOUS: 

























































aR Pinces 
ngs—8ilb, ath yds. yyinches $1.55 to 2.15 
Shirtings—gih, 384 yds. qginches 185 to 2-55 
T. Choth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 inches 130 to 1.30 
tings—12 yards, 44 135 to 175 
Assorted, 24 yards 150 to 2.00 
Cotton—Tali PAR YARD. 
inches cece Tae uta to ong 
Velvets-—Llack, 35 yards, 22 inches 5.65 to 6,99 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches.. 055 ta 0.70 
yards, (1 inches HAs to 2.35 
key Reds—1.15 to 2b, 24/25 yards, raw visce 
yoinches fn 1s to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 2430 to 4 go 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31b, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches ae 4S to 155 
‘Turkey Reds—}.4 to 3.8]p, 24/25 yards, 
joinches .. se 1160 to 1.70 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
3oinches “1,80 to 2.05 
WOOLLKNS, eR YARD, 
Flannel ». $0.23 tu 0.38 
fA s, 32 inches best 0.26 to 28 
th, 30 yards, 32 inches 
ouz tw ay 
3e yards, 32 inches 
org te a 
orth te vey 
5 0.30. to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5) @ 56 inches 0474 to 0.524 
Cloths Union, 54 @ 96 inches 030 to auto 
Rlanlets—t 


fetand Green, 4to 341, 
pee. co OAS te Ong7h 


COVLON vaRnis 





















PER PICUL 
121.50 to 26 50 

16/24, rare 27.00 to 27.50 
16/24, Good to Best 28.00 to 28.75 
16/24, Reverse .. 27.50 to 28.00 

1. 28/32, Ordin: 27.00 to 28.00 
28.50 to 29 50 

30 00 to 31.00 

wn to Nest 33.75 to 34.50 

No. 52s, Cwo-fold 32.00 to 33 50 
No. tas, Fwo-fold 35-50 to 37.75 
No. aos, Bo 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 16s, Bombay... 67.00 to 72.00 


Nos. taleg, Rom, 55 00 to 65.00 


Considerable demand, but holders are strong, 
consequently sales are not by any means numerous. 
Quotations unchanged, 



















ran Picub, 
Wat Wars, 4 fuel ees $2.85 to 2.90 
Wlat Rare, bineh 298 to 3.00 
ac 2.85 0 3.00 

‘od, ¥ Nom 

Nailtod, small size Nom 
fron Plates, assorte 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet [ron ss. 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized iron sheets 5.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.80 to 5.00 
Tin Fates, per hor. 5-00 to 5.20 
1a te 39 





ighe™ 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


KEROSENE 
ce our last report, the ship Rodert L. Belknap 











has arrived with 82,000 cases “Comet” brand; 
but this addition to stocks on hand has in no way 
weakened prices, the market still remaining strong 


with steady sales. We saise quotations 5 sen, 
although better prices in some cases have been 
obtained. 


QUOTATIONS. 


ester... 
met 


$1.75 tonz7d 
1724 to.4.75 






Devoe ... 1,674 to 1.70 
Russian Anchor ... 674 to 1.70 
Russian Moon ‘65 to 1.67) 








SUGAK 

Market has been quieter during the period 
under review, but prices are unchanged. Some 
arrivals have come in from the South, but stocks 
are in uo way excessive. 







aR Picut, 
Brown Takao $4.70 to 4.80 
Brown Daitong 3.50 to 3.70 
3.70 to 3,80 
6.10 to 6.20 
White Ketined 5.50 to 7.60 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was%dated the gth instant. Since then, 
settlements on this market amount to 1,936 piculs, 
divided thus: Hanks, 36 piculs; Filatures. 1,336 
piculs; Rereels, 390 piculs; Kakeda, 174 picuis. 
‘There have been no direct shipments this week, and 
the export business remains as above—1,936 piculs. 

After our last issue, the market was very quiet 
for a couple of days, and then one of the large 
operators for America suddenly entered the market, 
buying very heavily Filatures and Rereeis, so that 
about 1,200 piculs were settled on one day,—toth 
instant. Since then some degree of calm has 
supervened ; yet still there is a lair daily business 
doing at a considerable vise in price over last 
week’s quotations, Sellers are indifferent, having 
unloaded a large portion of their holdings at hight 
prices, and the market is very firm, buyers hav- 
ing to pay full rates for any silk which they require. 
‘The best qualities are especially strong, very long 
figures having been paid for well-known chops. 

‘Arrivals come in freely from the interior, and 
despite the large business done, the reduction in 
the stock list is only 200 piculs on the week. The 
available supplies to date are practically the same 
as last year, and the present high scale of values 
will bring forward plenty of silk, if buyers want 

Exchange has remained on an even keel all 
through the week, fluctuations in prices of silver 
in London having been very small. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, the French mail steamer Mel- 
bourne, which left port on the T1th instant, taking 
557 bales for France. The export figures to date 
how stand, 11,160 piculs against 11,053 last ye: 
and 3,451 piculs at the 16th September, 1890. 

Hanks.—Some few purchases have been made 
at unchanged prices. Among the recorded tans. 
actions we notice Shimonita, $600 to $605, with 
Chichibu $570. Really high grades are very scarce 
this season and long prices are paid for good silk. 

Filatures.—As customary during the present 
season, these have been in very strong demand, 
two-thirds of the settlements for the week having 
been in this class. On the gth instant, dealers 
adyanced their prices some $15 or $20 per picul, in 
anticipation of the large business of the toth, on 
which day they were not disappointed, but were 
able to quit some very large parcels at their own 
figures. In fine sizes a large business has been 
done, best Uzen, Mino and Goshu bringing prices 
ranging from $810 to $830, according to quality 
and brand. 

Re-reels.—These have also been in strong de- 
mand, especially for the higher grades. Five Girl 
chop and equal thereto have realized $740, and 
are now held for $750. Kirthana has been booked 
at $730, with other grades in proportion. Medium 
grades have also advanced and are strongly held. 

Kakeda.—A fair amount of business has been 
done at somewhat irregular prices; Daruma, 
Ginko, Asahi suru, $7553 Asaht kame, $725 ; Com: 
mon grades, $630 to 635. At the moment, nothing 
better could be done, although silks in Uns class 
are perhaps not quite so strong as are Filatures. 

Oshu.—No business at all during the present 
week, Holders are firm and refuse all offers 
below quotations. 


QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 

















































Wanks—No, rhc. $620 to 630 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 600 tu ae 
Hank 2 (Josh) 580 tv 590 
nS Sone 
22h (Joshi | $50 tu s60 
cab to 3 S30 to 540 
aiceeree ote 
Rane ae rae 
Sng Uialt frite acuices 2 Rote Be 
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Filatures—Bxtra 13/15 deniers .... 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 des 
Filatures—No. 1, #3/15, 04/ 
Filatures—No. 1h, 13/16, ¢ 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 det 
es—No. 2, 14/18 de 
lo. 3, 14/20 des 
Re-reels—Extra 
Re-teels—(Osh 
Re-teels—No. 


800 2 fio] Youn, god/s. U.S. $715 4mi/s. US. $7245 Paris, | THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


- 810 to B20] sau/s, fos. 3.73. 


780 to 790 HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


765 to 775] Kstimated Silk Stock, 16th Sept., 1802 :— ERSONS suffering f 

Raw, s Wart ricuts. Pp suffering from weak or debilitated 
750 te ze Hanks fs 409 | Cocoons gse _constitutions will discover that by the use 
790 to Boo} uae foes a of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
» 770t0 780} Kakeda 
+ 750to 760) Osu 



































est tio. 





75 | for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
+35 | purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


955 v 
375 | Sundries.. 















Re-reels—No. 2, 18 den 5 . 670 to 80 k Sin Sawosy Bang, in h work entitled ‘« The Nile Tribu 
Re:teale_2No. i,t 4/18 Uenlere 64 to. 666 . agi ad ats s in Abyssinia,” says—'*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
Reaecla=Neen. vane danlers ee i Total piculs ...... 6,600! Yotal piculs ... 14,700 inform the Fakir that | was a Doctor, and I had the best 





TEA. short-time T hadmang apalicanee: Weta agviee gratis, tnt 

Shipments to date—not including outgoing | auantity of Holioway's Pilla. These sre'ront eehay ee goths 
Steamers—are 24,000,0001b. being just about the | Poth 2 possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
same as last year. Market not very active, prices | them of their valner - 
unchanged, and strong for common sorts which are SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
in some demand. Generally speaking, market 3 2 : 


closes quiet. HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Kakedas—Extr 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 15 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4. 





he patient, which satisfies 








Haden Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 












$32 to 33 | of all kinds. It acts miraculously in heall Icerations, curing 
29 t0 31 | skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflameation® 
25 to 27 . T. Corer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
33 to 24 1871, says—"T had with me aquantity of 





T gave some to the people, and nothing 


Good Medium could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk. fowls 


19 to 21 


















































Sesaun stya 1898. 1898 93. Medium ......... 17 to 18 er, and horse feed. pour 
Haun, Bauae, Good Cominon 141016 | spoontutot Ointmentarae worth tea an att Setanta eae 
$0355 1520 Sommon 12013 | andthe demand became so great that I was puliged Gy ween 
Soe, 838 para > | esmailsemainiag mock see that! was obliged te lock up 
aics: tagie. Toda EXCHANGE. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
otal ry rahe a ‘ " ee lay ist, 1890, 
Tote rian mm Exchange has been steady and closes firm. 
Settlements and Direct ba ae bec Bills on demand .. ia 
12,000 3,300 months? sight 2/10 
Export from ist July peed ste! i“ ‘Awanne0 Coup MEDAL L'PooL INTERN'L ExHiITION, 1886. 
Stock, 16th September 9,600 10,700. ries ed 4 monthat sel “ an 
— — ‘ oe i EN 
Available suppliestodate 21,000 21,600 14,000 | On Paris—Bank sight. 3.62 GLISH MANUFACTURED 
On Paris—Private 4 moi 
WASTE SILK. On Hongkong—Bank sigiit 


h iculs, divi On Hongkong—Private to days’ sigh 
Settlements for the week are 1,418 piculs, divid. On ‘Shagh Bank sight 


ed hus, Pierced Cocoons, 1,109 piculs ; Nashé178,| On shanna — pane en jo 

piculs; Kibiso, 131 piculs. Nodirect shipmentsto| On Amorea Bask Mille geneeae 

chronicle this time. On America—Private 30 days’ sight. 
The business in. Pierced Cocoons has increased,| On America—Private 4 months’ sight. 

another buyer entering the market avd operating Silver 

freely al or near the same quotations which we gave 

last week, ‘This reduces the stock on the market LIVERPOOL 

and it would seem that the basis of prices for! BOARDING HOUSE 

Cocoons this present season is now firmly establish. SPECIAL BRANDS ~ 

ed. Another week's work like the present will! FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, “Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


clear out the whole remaining stock. “Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 





== TOBACCOS 


oa RICHMOND 
Bn CAVENDISH Co., 


384 LIMITED, 









































es there ne only been one anipping phoesanity M*s H.G.BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

baled for Eucape. “The present preted figutes a will be happy to receive and accommo- ‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
2,639 piculs against 2,539 piculs last year and date. Mlanionasies and others during their stay Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
1,506 piculs in 1890. [in Yokohama. 

sa treed Cocrons.—As voted above, the business! Tgaws:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

in these ‘has been very large. Prices have been| ap; A 

shaded a very little, 192 kaki having been accepted | Children under Twelve Half Price. Retablished a Quarter of « 

for several large parcels. This makes the prices] February 18th, 1892. th | See : 


Pastas this season oe Cocoons eat $rork: to} ie i 2s, 7 
10§ for good, quality Shinshu stock yielding 75 a 

Pier —T¥e hain dove ha beee pincpaly|____ OR SALE, ATKINSON'S 

in Foshu and is of small importance, prices rang- THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL : W H | T E R 0 § E 








ing from $62 to $70 for good ordinary assortment. 


































Kibiso.—A fair amount of business’ done in Soracut axp Poronar. 
medium Filatures, at $o0 per picul. Other grades —— eee ek oe ee 
more or less neglected, shippers looking for lower TH above Coals are very well adapted for Arnixsoy's. Beware of Imiiscscs, 
Prices on medium aad.common sdabihial House use as well as for Steamers and “ ATKINSON'S 
0 other sorts, no business. 7 
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Settlements and Direct } iets rewuas—rteweay 
Export from ist July } 3,800 400014750 
Stock, 16th September .. 14,700 12,700 11,400, 








AvsilabiexuppNastedate 18,500 16.900. 13,150 
Exchange has remained very steady and firm rere BEST QUALITY, Brest VALUE, 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
mounts, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 
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Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) arc far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are:— 
Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
" Kirst-class Workmanship. 

Moderate Prices. 
Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. a 

Quickness in raising steam. 
; High rates of speed guaranteed. 
” Absence of noise and vibration. 

re build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwaids, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
Kc. Kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Tand, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. 

Ilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
vow DON OFFICE: 171,QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT,E.C. 
May 7, 1893. Hi 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO! 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
* Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in the 
ee of ie Conleart Dreads of Hee eae 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of thi 
Be Sth te Wem Mert af tis Matchen 









The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 


Feb. 20, 1892. ty. 
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‘The most delightfully 
freshingToilet Water. 
It renders the skin 
ES Brm, relieves mos- 
quito bites and imparts a delicate fragance 
and feeling of comfort, 
HIGAUD'S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 
RECOMMENDED 
KANANGA GRACIOSA 
LOUIS XV IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET #L ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 
ROSINA LILY of THE VALLEY 


‘A complete assortiment of every other odour, 


RIGAUD & C’, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 
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*** Gold Capsule. 
“Blue ., 
*Green ,, 


Exquisite blendings, possesting a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
etait Benings, Rossstng & av ora ang igieclam stimulants ‘Clever mies 
Pronounce them unique and unrivalled. 

BOS. Whiskies are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
sofiness on the palate" A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one oF other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

‘BO 8 és old in square white tas, ballad end capeute. he quality being moti by @ mal lab on c1eh ote 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending eafly over the present century, they bave never been able to accomplish anything 20 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B O S. 

Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








LIEBIG COMPANY S 


‘And see that each Jax bears Baron Liebig's Signati 
Jebig's Signatur 
in Blue Ink across tho Label.” came 
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Bast ss 
CHEAPES 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had ofall Storekeepers and cases of Weakness. 
a Dealers throughott Indis. = Reeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 
June 14th, 1892. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 













The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
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The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stamach, 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affecti 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Taz Chishima Kan arrived at Aden on the 18th 
inst. en route to Japan. 


Taree by-elections have resulted in the return 
of Opposition candidates. 


Tak weather throughout the whole week has 
been raw, wet, and inclement. 


Mr. Oranr Kaner has accepted the office of 
President of the Yokohama Trader's Union. 


Mr. Taxantra SHoGoRo was appointed on the 
16th inst. Japanese Minister Resident at The 
Hague. = 

Mr. Naxavama Jor has been decorated by the 
Queen of Hawaii with the Second Class Order 
of the Crown. 


Rumours as to dissensions in the Cabinet with 
reference to the Budget have been emphatically 
contradicted. 


Tux Government proposes to hold a conference 
in the capital of Chief Constables throughout 
the Empire in November. 


HLH. Privce Arisucawa (senior) had a 
lengthy interview with IHI.M. the Emperor on 


the forenoon of the rgth inst. 


HLE. Mr. Rascon, Mexican Minister, was re- 
ceived in audience by H.I.M. the Emperor on 
the 17th inst. at 10 a.m. 





Tux dividend of the Sanyo Railway Company 
for the half year ending the present month is 
estimated at about 3 per cent. 


A spactes of injurious insect has been ravag- 
ing the rice fields in the Imba District of Chiba 
Prefecture from the month of July last. They 
were destroyed in large quantitie; the far- 
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mers, and fora time the fields were free from 
the pests. Their second appearance in the dis- 
trict is causing great anxiety. 


Mk. Ist Tapasuxe, and Mr. Funabashi Yo- 
shikazu, Chief Constable of Wakayama Prefec- 
ture, have been decorated by the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


Mr. A. Srenxrewicz, French Minister to this 
Court, who is now at home on leave of absence, 
is expected to arrive in Japan by the close of 
the present year. 


Mr. Hayakawa Tets an attaché of the 
Japanese Legation in Berlin, has been decorated 
by the Emperor of Germany with the Fourth 
Class Order of the Crown, 





A_ FALSE rumour has been circulated to the 
effect that Portugal has intimated her resolve 
not to abide by Japan’s action in the matter of 
the jurisdictional clauses. 


Viscount Suinacawa, of the National Union, 
arrived at Omura in Hizen province on the 
roth inst., and Count Saigo arrived at Yokote in 
Akita Prefecture the same day. 


Tue total receipts of the Osaka Shipping 
Company during last month amounted to yen 
63,951.936 of which yen 32,209.278 was obtain- 
ed from passengers, and yen 31,742,668 in the 
shape of freight. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
2nd inst. in a house at Neame-mura, Hino Dis- 
trict, Tottori Prefecture, and an elementary 
school, twenty-three dwellings, and two godowns 
were burnt before the flames could be got under. 


Aan naméd Saiki Chuzo, residing at Yaho- 
mura in the North Tama District of Kanagawa 
Prefecture, while fishing on the Tama river on 
the 4th inst., was killed by an explosion of gun- 
powder, which he had purchased for the purpose 
of catching fish. 


Tue reported intimidation of residents of 
Kanazawa by the police during the recent elec- 
tion of half the members of the Town Assem- 
bly, has been discovered to be without founda- 
tion in fact. The Kanazawa police authorities 
deny the charge. 


Mr. Naxajma Nosuyuxt, ex-President of the 
House of Representatives and a leading Radi- 
cal, has withdrawn from the Party. No reasons 
for his withdrawal have yet been published, but 
it is supposed that he is about to accept an offi- 
cial appointment. 


A Kose telegram dated the zoth inst. an- 
nounces that the residents of the town have 
resolved to hold a big entertainment on the rst 
October next, to commemorate the extension of 
the port. The expenditure is estimated at three 
thousand yen. 


During a severe blow on the roth inst. a 
destructive fire occurred at West Ariyamura 
in the South Takagi District of Nagasaki Pre- 
fecture, and before the firemen could success- 
fully grapple with it, 105 residences and 12 out- 
houses were burnt. 


Tureg kerosene vessels, says a telegram from 
Kobe, arrived at the port on the 18th inst. 
with 209,000 cases of kerosene. Another tele- 
gram from the same town dated the rgth inst. 
teports that the authorities have sanctioned the 
application for the construction of kerosene 
tanks on Wada Point. 


A revearapHic message has been received from 
Hokkaido announcing that a violent storm was 
experienced in the vicinity of Masuge in Teshio 


pgvince on the 13th inst., and 12 houses were, 
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blown down, 4 persons being more or less 
severelyinjured. ‘The rivers have overflowed, and 
13 houses were swept away. 


Count Sarco, says a telegram from Honjo, 
Ugo province, arrived there on the 18th inst., 
and opened a public meeting, an audience of 
over one thousand persons attending. A tele- 
gram from Nagasaki reports that Viscount 
Shinagawa left there on the 17th inst. for Hirado, 
where a political lecture meeting was held the 
following day, at which speeches were delivered 
by the Viscount and Messrs. Yabu, Wada, and 
Uyeda. About two thousand personswere present. 


Tux Japanese Acting Consul at Gensan, 
Korea, reports that the import and export trade 
in the port during the month of June last 
amounted to yen 239,484, in value, of which yen 
124,809 represented imports, and yes 114,675 
exports, The following are the values of com- 
modities, over yen 1,000, imported and exported 
by Japanese merchants during the period :— 
Imports: yer 3,123 salt, yen 70,426 refined 
rice, yen, 1,271 kerosene, yen ‘1,286 muslin, 
and yen 1,093 beans; Exports: yen 1,277 
cattle, yer 28,898 dried fish, yen 2,270 ox-hides, 
and yen 32,383 gold bullion. 


Tue Improvement in the Import trade is main- 
tained, and as the demand increases and supplies 
diminish holders have managed to level up prices 
to avery satisfactory point, and, as was suggested 
as probable in this column some time ago, the 
time has arrived when dealers are unable to 
obtain such good bargains now thatthe autumn 
trade has well and fairly set in. A good 
current business has been done generally, the 
prices for Yarns being steady and firm ; Velvets, 
Prints, and Turkey Reds have improved in 
value; contracts have been made for Cotton 
Italians at higher rates ; and a further advance 
has taken place in Italian Cloth as compared 
with the sales of last week. In Grey goods 
and T.-Cloths not a great deal of new business 
has been put through, but deliveries of current 
contracts are highly satisfactory. An extended 
variety of other goods has been bought, prices 
for which have been full and firm. In the 
Metal trade, Wire Nails continue in good de- 
mand, and prices have again been raised; and 
though there has not been a great deal passing 
in a general way, the tone of the market is good. 
Kerosene has been in fair demand at full rates, 
and all oils are very firmily held, notwithstanding 
heavy arrivals. The Sugar trade is healthy, 
Browns only being parted with for a distinct 
rise, and allkinds hardening more or less. The 
stocks, not being heavy, are well held, and still 
higher rates are prognosticated. The “boom” 
in Silk continues, 2,500 piculs being the busi- 
ness of the week. After the cessation of business 
for a day, whena few orders accumulate, buyers 
find the holders of Silk either disinclined to 
part at all or demanding a further rise. Thus 
sellers have had the advantage from day to day, 
and the position in their favour is further 
advanced by the competition among buyers. 
The “boom” has been extended to Waste 
Silk, and a heavy week’s business has resulted 
in a total of 2,500 piculs being weighed in, 
while prices which were impossible a fortnight 
ago have been raised $10 allround. This rise 
on already high figures has acted as a check 
to dealings, but evidently buyers are ready to 
go on with some concession on the part of 
holders. ‘Thus the market, though quiet, closes 
very strong. A fair quantity of Tea has been 
taken, but as arrivals have been light and stocks 
become reduced, prices are firm though un- 
changed. Exchange, which has been generally 
steady after declining one point during the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur Kokkat Shimbun has published a long 
article, characterised by moderation and com- 
mon sense, on the Idaho troubles. Here is 
the gist of our contemporary’s remarks. Most 
of the Tokyo journals have refrained from 
discussing the anti-Japanese sentiment mani- 
fested in Idaho, on the ground that it is unde- 
sirable to excite public feeling on matters con- 
nected with foreign countries prior to the 
conclusion of the negotiations of which they 
will become the subject. The object of the 
present article is not to cause, but to allay, ex- 
citement. Public opinion often needs enlighten- 
ment on international questions, and one of the 
offices of a newspaper is to remove misconcep- 
tions. The first thing necessary to observe in 
connection with the recent agitation in America 
is its limited extent. As faras we know it is 
confined to the Idaho territory. It must not 
therefore be regarded as an indication of the 
feelings of the Americans generally towards the 
Japanese. The charge brought against the men 
who have become objects of antipathy to the 
labouring men of Idaho is that they are immoral. 
Now, if immorality is to be considered an ade- 
quate reason for expulsion from a state, why are 
the Italians, Spaniards, and French, who are 
adepts in various kinds of crime, allowed to re- 
main in America? Is the morality of the Japanese 
in the United States sobad that Americans have 
to be warned against it? We have never heard 
that such is the case. We are not pretending 
that Japanese morality is all that it ought to be, 
nor do we say that it reaches the high standard 
attained by some Americans, but we maintain 
that it is of a far higher class than the morality 
of many men against whom there never has 
been any agitation. But this charge of immo- 
rality is insincere. The persons who bring it 
forward are aware that it is not the real cause of 
the aversion with which the Japanese are regard- 
ed. It is the cheapness of Japanese labour that 
is the crux, Virtue in the labourers would 
never reconcile the American working man to 
being undersold in the labour market. It is 
not to be supposed for a moment that the Wash- 
ington Government has any sympathy with 
the anti-Japanese movement. But there is no 
denying that democratic candidates for election 
are accustomed to win votes by declaring them- 
selves in favour of any policy that may be 
popular with the masses. The men who some 
years ago inscribed on their electioneering ban- 
ners, ‘The Chinamen must go,” are likely to 
re-echo the present cry of the Union workmen 
“The Japanese must go.” The sentiment of 
the American nation is not to be gauged by the 
electioneering watchwords of hot-headed demo- 
crats. The American nation as a whole, is well 
disposed towards Japan. But the incidents on 
which we are commenting show the advisability 
of our Government taking immediate steps 
to secure for Japanese labourers in America the 
same rights as are granted to those of other 
nationalities. If this is not done the anti- 
pathy to Japanese will soon resemble that felt 
for Chinamen, Hitherto Japanese have been 
allowed quietly to settle in various parts of 
America, In California some of our country- 
men have become landowners. Now provisions 
for such a contingency ought to be made in the 
treaty between the two nations, otherwise, Japan- 
ese landowners may be subjected to great losses 
atany moment, We would recommend the/ollow- 
ing course to be pursued at the present juncture. 
The Japanese Government should demonstrate 
to the Washington Cabinet that the Japanese 
are an order-loving and law-abiding people ; 
that their habits and lives, froma Western point 
of view, are superior to those of the Chinese. 
The American Government should also be re- 
minded of the intercourse between the two 
nations since the days when, in response to 
Perry's requests, the country was thrown open. 
Private individuals should come to the help of 
the Japanese Government at this crisis and by 
writing in newspapers, delivering lectures, and 
by making a good show at the World's Fair 
should furnish to the American nation at large, 
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abundant proof of Japan’s claim to be treated 
with consideration and respect. The efforts of 
missionaries whose sympathies are with the Japan- 
ese should be utilised in every way possible. En- 
deavours should be made to influence members 
of Congress, so that when the question of Ame- 
rica’s future attitude to Japan comes to be dis- 
cussed, Congress will be furnished with reliable 
information whereon to form an opinion. Some 
newspapers argue that the action of the Idaho 
labourers is not of sufficient importance to be 
made the basis of negotiations between Japan 
and America, but our view is that apari from 
the Idaho affair there are indications that the 
question of the Japanese labourers in America 
is an urgent one, the discussion and settlement 
of which it would be most unwise to postpone. 
With those who endeavour to stir up enmity 
against Americans in Japanon account of what 
has happened, we have no sympathy whatever, 
Any such agitation cannot but do serious mis- 
chief, and be most derogatory to our national 
reputation. 


AN AMERICAN’S OPINION OF JAPAN. 


One of the leading men of New York, well 
known among the magnates of commerce and 
celebrated among art amateurs for the beautiful 
collections which his fine taste and judgment, 
supplemented by great wealth, have enabled 
him to bring together, recently spent about three 
months in Japan. He devoted his whole time 
to visiting the artizans, artists, and manu- 
facturers of the country, closely observing 
their methods and conducting intimate re- 
searches into everything that concerns them, 
The opinion of such a man cannot fail to 
possess interest. We therefore reproduce some 
extracts from a letter which he has just sent to 
us, dated New York, August 8h:—“I have 
just seen enough of Japan to wish to visit it 
again for a much longer period, and this I hope 
to do next year or the year following. Japan 
and its people have made a great impression 
upon me. I do not know of any people who 
seem so content, live so well and so cleanly, 
and have so much of the soft side of life about 
them, as the general classes of Japan. They 
compare very favourably with the same classes 
of other nations. They are the most energetic, 
hard and patient workers I have ever seen. 
They do everything so much more thoroughly 
and better than other peoples that they obtain 
much happier results. They seem to be becom- 
ing great in commerce, and will probably in- 
crease considerably in wealth. A Japanese is 
naturally a thorough gentleman in manners, and 
foreigners appear very crude compared to them.” 
In the main we consider these remarks true as 
applied tothe individual Japanese, but they should 
be qualified by the observation thatthe Japanese 
seem to lack some of the qualities essential to 
successful combination in commerce or industry. 
Their attempts to organise enterprises on a 
large scale are generally unsuccessful, and 
though experience may enable them to correct 
the defects which now mar these efforts, there 
can be only one verdict about them at present. 





FOOT-GEAR FOR JAPANESE TROOPS. 
Ir appears that the old question of foot-gear for 
the troops in Japan is again on the /apis. 
Chapters of advice and suggestion were penned 
on this subject in the early days before any 
definite decision had been reached by the au- 
thorities, the consensus of opinion being that 
Japan should endeavour to adapt to her new 
needs some of the excellent fashions of foot- 
gear with which her people were familiar, and 
of which they had learned by experience to ap- 
preciate the advantages. But this advice was 
not favourably received, probably because the 
comfort apparently enjoyed by wearers of foreign 
boots and the evident benefit of stout protection 
for the feet such as is provided by leather, 
seemed to fully counterbalance all other diffi- 
culties. Though, however, a well made, well 
fitting leather boot is unquestionably an excellent 
species of foot-gear for work, an ill-fiting 
boot of hard leather is about the worst conceiv- 
able covering that a man could use for his feet 
when he contemplates along walk. This has 
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been proved many a time on service, asjd every 
commanding officer knows that he has’to.dread 
nothing more on a campaign than injury to the 
men’s marching powers owing to defective foot- 
gear. In Japan the difficulty is much accen- 
tuated by the fact that soldiers never wear any- 
thing resembling boots until they enter the 
service, when their feet are found to have derived, 
from the customary use of sandals or clogs, ashape 
quite unfitted to the regulation boot. Itis stated, 
however, that this embarrassment does not 
seriously affect the efficiency of the troops 
with the Colours : they have time to become ac- 
customed to leather boots and learn to wear them. 
without suffering. But when the Reserves are 
called out for annual training, it is found that 
they have entirely lost the habit of using leather 
foot-gear, and that a very large percentage be- 
come at once incapacitated for taking part in 
drill or manoeuvres. In their only serious cam- 
paign during the Afes/r era, the Japanese troops 
at once discarded leather boots and took to 
straw sandals, and it is said that they do the 
same now whenever a long march has to be 
made. No objection, says the Hochi Shimbun, 
exists to the use of straw sandals in respect of 
appearance or comfort, but their lasting proper- 
ties are so bad that in the end they prove much 
more expensive than leather boots. Our con- 
temporary might have added that special com- 
missariat arrangements would be required in the 
case of troops shod with straw sandals on service, 
since at least three pairs per diem would have to 
be provided for each soldier. A project is now 
on the /apis to manufacture a special kind of 
boot with a strongly plaited hempen sole and 
an upper of some material the nature of which 
is not intelligible from the Hochi's account, 
The inventor asserts that this device will com- 
bine the comfort of the sandal with the dur- 
ability of the boot, which is certainly an extensive 
claim. We trust that the new gear may satisfy 
expectation, for assuredly the present shoeing 
of the Japanese infantry leaves a very great deal 
to be desired 





PORTUGUESE IDEAS OF JAPANRSE JUSTICE. 


Tue Novidades, a leading journal of Lisbon, in 
its issue of August sth, contains an article on 
the recent forfeiture by Portugal of her jurisdic- 
tion privileges in Japan. The following is a 
translation :— 


We have an important colony in Japan, and the 
treaties with that country guarantee to the Portu- 
guese residents in the Empire a precious right, 
which is also granted to almost all the other Etro: 
pean nations. This right is freedom from the 
jurisdiction of the native Courts. In every case 
consular courts are substituted for these—and 
further on, we will explain the importance of this 
position to those who may not be aware of it, At 
this moment a most serious report is going the 
rounds of the European Press that in the case of 
Portugal, mark, in the case of Portugal alone, a 
resolution has been taken to modify the actual 
situation in Japan, The Japanese judges (accord- 
ing to the Independance Belge) have informed 
our compatriots that the privilege of consular 
jurisdiction has ceased to exist for them! Why 
is this? We have no idea, The only further 
information is that the Portuguese colony is most 
excited (which is very natural), and mention is 
made of urgent telegrams claiming the protection 
to which they have a right and’ the privileges 
of which they find themselves despoiled in ex- 
press violation of the words of the treaties. 

* * # & 


In order that a full sense of the gravity of the 
situation may be arrived at, we think it well to 
inform our readers as to what the judicial customs 
of Japan are, and as to the fate that awaits the 
Portuguese residents as soon as they become, like 
the natives, subject to the ordinary Courts of the 
country. 

In spite of the manners of the Japanese being 
extremely gentle, the investigation and punish: 








| ment of criminal offences is stamped with ferocity 


and itresponsibility, “The bamboo is the ordinary 
accompaniment of cross-examinations. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the indictment 
is unrolled before the eyes of the prisoner, and if 
he does not answer as the Fuge d'instruction thinks 
fit, a shower of blows come down upon his back. 
Ii there is a suspicion that he is lying, he is made 
to kneel upon a piece of wood cut in facets, and 
large stones are placed upon his bent thighs until 
the Hook is crimsoned with his blood and his ter- 
Original from 
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rible sufferings force from him the confession of 
the crime of which he is accused. Imprisonment 
in Japan has usually somewhat of a preventive 
character, for the punishments generally imposed 
are exile, corporal punishment, and death. The 
most usual punishments are flogging and brand- 
3 the latter being inflicted not by means of a 
but by a sort of tattooing on the arm 
which is indelible, and thus renders the culprit 
always liable to recognition. Incendiaries are 
burnt; murderers are beheaded; their heads are 
exposed in a public place and their bodies hand- 
ed over to the youths of the nobility for sword 
practice. At the time of the persecution of the 
Christians the Japanese invented an atrocious 
torture; the condemned man was hung with his 
head down in a cistern the opening of which was 
shut leaving the feet outside, and was kept in this 
position till death ensued. 





* 
ae 

Itis right to add that the above article was 
denounced as overdrawn and unfair by a large 
portion of the Portuguese press on the morning 
following its appearance in the columns of the 
Novidades. But the fact nevertheless remains 
that it was published in all seriousness by per- 
haps the most widely read journal in Lisbon. 
Its statements will probably be credited much 
more readily than their retraction. We cannot 
expect the people of Lisbon to know much about 
Japan, The people of Japan, on their side, 
doubtless have no acquaintance with and take 
very little interests in the affairs of Portugal. 
The ignorance is to some extent reciprocal. But 
the writer in the Vovidades certainly carries off 
the palm, for it would have been impossible to 
pen a more ridiculous tissue of falsehoods about 
the procedure of Japanese tribunals than he has 
placed before his countrymen. Evidently his 
crass ignorance is not wholly shared by the rest 
of his countrymen, and that, at all events, is a 
satisfaction. 


ae 

The same paper has a paragraph referring to 
the news, received in Europe by telegraph, of 
an attempt upon the lives of Count Okuma 
and Mr. Kono. The writer of the paragraph 
wonders whether the two attempts were perpe- 
trated by Portuguese, and by way of alternative 
hypothesis suggests that perhaps these crimes 
constituted ‘the reason for the withdrawal of the 
jurisdiction privilege hitherto enjoyed in the 
Japanese empire by the subjects of His Most 
Faithful Majesty! “It thinks, further, that the 
use of infernal machines against “the two 
Ministers” may have been a protest on the part 
of the Portuguese against the withdrawal of that 
privilege. These conjectures are so entertain- 
ing that the Voufdades would have conferred a 
boon on its readers by giving a somewhat wider 
scope to its imagination. 


TELEGRAM RATES FROM CHINA. 
Tue N.C, Daily News says:—We understand 
that Mr. Byron Brenan, British Consul at Tien- 
tsin, has protested to the Viceroy there against 
the ratification of the new Telegraph Convention, 
and it is much to be regretted that, as far as we 
are informed, the Chamber of Commerce here 
has taken no action. Itis of great importance 
at least to gain time for the new Convention to 
be considered by the European governments and 
Chambers of Commerce. As we have already 
mentioned, the Viceroy Li is not particularly 
anxious himself to see the Convention ratified, 
and anything that would confirm him in his 
opposition to it, or induce him to postpone the 
fatal step, would be well done. The other foreign 
Ministers at Peking should be asked by their 
merchants here to protest against the ratification, 
as we understand that Sir Joha Walsham has at 
last done, and the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the China Association should be ap- 
pealed to fortheir assistance. Itisnot yet too late; 
but the Treaty will be ratified, it is to be feared, 
if all the energy is left to those whose interest it 
is to have it ratified, and those who will be con- 
demned by it for ten years to a $2 rate allow 
themselves to be sacrificed without a murmur. 


MR. BRYCE ON THH JAPANBSE CONSTITUTION. 
In a recent issue we alluded to some remarks 
made by Mr. Bryce in the House (200 
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on the subject of the Japanese Constitution, 
and, at the same time, published an article by 
Mr. F. T. Piggott which had appeared in the 
Asiatic Quarterly, protesting against Mr. Bryce's 
view, and supplementing the protest by an in- 
teresting commentary on the Constitution. We 
also stated that Mr. Bryce had subsequently 
disavowed the intention suggested by his words, 
and had expressed strong approval of the Japa- 
nese Constitution as adapted to the circum- 
stances of Japan, though not to the circum- 
stances of other countries. Mr, Bryce, in order 
fully to remove the unpleasant construction to 
which his language was obviously open, has 
now addressed to the Astatic Quarterly a letter 
which will doubtless appear in the next issue of 
that periodical. As a considerable interval 
must elapse, however, before the number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly containing this disavowal is 
in the hands of the public, and as Mr. Bryce 
is very anxious “not even to appear to disparage 
the efforts Japan is making,” we have been re- 
quested to publish the letter at once, which we 
have much pleasure in doing :-— 
House or Commons, August 11th, 1892, 
Dear Sir—l find with surprise and regret that a 
reference which I made, in the House of Commons 
some months ago, to the new Constitution of Japan 
has been seriously misunderstood, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, in an article which appears in your last num- 
ber. Whether this is owing to obscurity in my words 
or to their compression in a newspaper report I need 
not enquire, All I desire is to disclaim most explicitly 
and emphatically any intention of disparaging in any 
way the Constitution of the Japanese Empire. I care- 
fully studied that instrument some years ago, and 
formed a high opinion of the skill with which it had 
been prepared. Nothing was further from my mind 
than to condemn as unsuited to the conditions of a 
great Oriental monarchy the provisions on which I 
commented, though I held that similar arrangements 
would be unsuited to Ireland or any other part of the 
United Kingdom. ‘his was my argument: and it 
would have have been as foreign to my purpose as 
opposed to my wishes and sentiments, to say anything 
that could be deemed wanting in respect or friendli- 
ness to those representative institutions which the new 
Constitution has created, and whose working many of 
us in England are watching with lively interest and 
sympathy. 
I have the honour to be, faithfully yours, 
J. BRYCE. 











‘Tne Epitox 
© Asiatic Quarrerty Review.” 


BURNING OF THE GREAT PAGODA AT MANDALAY. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :—Shortly after 11 p.m. 
on Wednesday, the 6th ult., a thick cloud of 
smoke, rolling towards the Mountain Battery 
Lines, announced to those who happened to 
look in that direction that a fire had broken out. 
At first it was feared it might be in the Tran: 





port Lines, but, on arriving on the scene, I dis-]55 


covered that the incomparable Pagoda was the 
victim; the doors on the windward side were 
all ablaze, and apparently the interior also ; but 
not being a salamander or a Captain Shaw I 
did not venture in to look. Though it must 
have been burning for at least a quarter of an 
hour when I arrived, no one seemed to take 
much interest iu the matter ; at last, a Burmese 
arrived with a large chatty of water, which he 
apparently intended to throw on to the building 
but not having been through a musketry course, 
he clean missed his somewhat large target. As 
the blaze became greater, the populace, drawn 
away from a “pwe” in the Eastern bazaar by 
the superior attractions of the bonfire, came 
crowding into the compound, headed by an old 
lady, who had apparently dressed herself some- 
what hurriedly, and carried a small lofeh of 
water ; boldly ascending the steps she advanced 
till within about ten yards of the burning build- 
ing, where she found the atmosphere too warm 
to be pleasant, so, pouring her contribution a 
little on the floor, partly on herself, principally 
on an officious Hindoo who was making a great 
fass and doing nothing, she retired a good deal 
faster than she came, occasionally glancing be- 
hind to make certain that the fire demons were 
not tacking up wind and down the steps to 
devour her. Loud shouts then heralded the 
advent of the fire engine, and every-one became 
seized with a fit of energy, regardless of the fact 
that the fire had now got such a hold that noth- 
ing short of the deluge could have saved the 
buijding. The Burmese, as pleased as children 
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with a new toy, began pumping vigorously long 
before the hose was long enough to reach the 
building, and amused themselves by squirting 
each other and getting in the way of the natives 
in charge of the engine. After breaking the hose 
twice, things were at last got into some order, 
and a stream of water, the effects of which were 
neither great nor far-reaching, wascarefuly direct- 
ed on the windward side of the building, which 
was now fairly ablaze all over. Asa strong breeze 
was blowing at the time, and the building was 
made entirely of teak, it is almost superfluous to 
add that it was completely destroyed. The next 
day the Cantonment Magistrate sat on the still 
smouldering ashes—inquisitorially, of course— 
and brought in a verdict of accidental death. I 
think I may safely say that this does not agree 
with the opinion, or rather opinions, of the multi- 
tude, The Burmese say it was burnt by the English 
—as they wanted the land to build commissariat 
godowns on; some of the Europeans are of opi- 
nion that the Burmese budmashes are the cul- 
prits; whilst others, including myself, think— 
well, arson is a serious charge, and not be- 
ing quite sure of what constitutes a libel, I 
will keep my opinion to myself. The Pagoda 
was built by Min-doon-min, Theebaw’s pre- 
decessor, at a cost of some three or four 
lakhs ; its native name is Ah-tu-ma-she. This 
is by no means the first of the old-world 
landmarks of Mandalay which has been swept 
away, and, if things continue at the present 
pace, some ten or fifteen years hence Mandalay 
will be of no more interest to visitors than the 
ordinary common or garden modern canton- 
ment town. The local Zadkiels are at present 
in great form, and it we are to believe them—I 
admit they are not infallible—we English, whom 
they only allowed in the country on sufferance, 
are in great danger of being kicked out, neck 
and crop. For one of their wise men of the 
East, who, according to his present statements, 
foretold the advent of the “ man with the hat,” 
#., Thomas Atkins, Esq., in Theebaw’s time, 
now states that the “man with the pig-tail,” 
i, John Chinaman, is to supplant us. He is 
not quite sure when, but probably soon, ¢s- 
pecially now that the Incomparable Pagoda has 
been burnt, for the same fate overtook the 
Arakan Pagoda in Theebaw’s time just before 
we came up here. This undoubtedly settles 
the matter, but being naturally lazy, I have not 
yet begun packing my kit—JSatesman. 


ASSAULT ON MISSIONARIES IN SZECHUAN. 
A MISSIONARY, writing to the W.-C. Daily News 
under date 15th August, from the Yangtze Ling, 
miles N.W. of Chéutu, in Szechuan, says :— 
Mr. Polhill-Turner and wife with two children 
and Dr. Parry and wife with their youngest child, 
spent yesterday with us and the Doctor leaves 
for the village below, to-day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Polhill-Turner stay in the temple with us. They 
have been subjected to gross ill-treatment at 
Sungp‘an whither they had gone to meet Dr. 
Parry, as Mrs. Turner was ill. It was while 
they were waiting at Sungp’an that the natives, 
who were suffering from want of rain, came 
to the conclusion that the foreign missionaries 
were skilled in necromantic arts and had 
used these arts to prevent the rain falling. The 
natives were lashed into fury at this, and made 
an attack upon themissionaries. Mr. Turner was 
seized, his arms and legs tied, he was kicked 
and struck over the head, and, having been over- 
powered, the mob seized his wite and children. 
While this was going on a military mandarin, 
apparently in order to gain time, suggested that 
the missionaries should be tried before the mob 
proceeded further. This being acceded to, 
they were taken to the yamén and ordered to be 
beaten, but two native Christians volunteered tobe 
beaten in their place. The mob wassatisfied and 
the missionaries left Sungp‘an for this place. 
The writer also states that the cholera was still 
bad at Chéntu, and that lots of uncoffined bodies 
were lying outside the city gates. It was rumour- 
ed that the people at the village at the foot of 
the mountain on which the writer was, would 
drive the missionarics out of the temple, owing 
apparently to the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bolhill;Tarner, Tremendous rains had fallen 
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and done considerable damage, the village above 
referred to being nearly swamped with mud, 
which was eighteen inches deep in some of the 
houses, the drought at Sungp‘an and the rains 
at the Yangtze Ling being due to the presence 
of the yang jen, according to native ideas in this 
part of the world. Not much credence, however, 
was placed in the rumour that the foreigners were 
to be driven out, Another missionary writing 
under date 18th August from the Yangtze Ling 
say Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Polhill-Turner and 
children who were driven out of Sungp’an, ten 
days north from here, bya mob, have been staying 
with usin this temple since 13th. They expected 
to go to-day to Kuanhsien, We are all well 
here, the weather is cool and we wear spring 
clothing. We have had heavy and long con- 
tinuous rains. From Chéntu we learn that 
hundreds are dying daily of cholera. In many 
cases coffins are not obtainable, but the officials 
_have contributed towards their purchase. 








BUDDHISM IN JAPANESE ART. 
A Barttsi architect, Mr. Josiah Conder, who has 
been for several years in the service of the Japa- 
nese Government, has published in the journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
copious notes on Japanese Architecture. He 
remarks that Shintoism and Buddhism have be- 
come so blended in Japan since the 8th century 
that many Shinto temples are to all appearance 
of Buddhist style. They have, for example, 
pagodas, shrines, images, and many details all 
Buddhist. In Japan the decorative arts have 
been growing all through the intervening 
thirteen centuries, and the differences obser- 
ved in the buildings of old times and those 
of more modern date are caused by changes 
in decorative development. Chinese buildings 
are more solid than those of Japan. Chinese 
architects went to Japan and took their plans 
with them. They worked with Japanese ma- 
terials, and native workmen built the temples 
under their direction. Thus in both countries 
the most imposing erections were those that 
were made under Buddhist superintendence, 
and as Buddhism is a Western religion, natur- 
ally we have to look to Western countries for the 
origin of all the more rich and refined features 
both of Chinese and Japanese architecture, 
This, Mr. Conder does not say, but it appears 
to be the conclusion to which we are driven 
by the facts. Japanese architecture is modelled 
on that of China, with modifications called 
for by the character of the country, So in 
China the monastery was modelled on the 
Vihara of India, and the monastic structures of 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. Fo- 
reigners came, and with the Buddhist creed 
taught the Chinese the pictorial and architectural 
arts of those countries. It is in this way that 
notions of design which sprang up in Egypt, 
Western Asia, and Greece have found their way 
to these Eastern lands. In their art the Japa- 
nese are punctilious to excess. They pay such 
minute attention to trivial matters that they lose 
in grandeur. This remark of Mr. Conder is borne 
out by the circumstance that the effect of view ofa 
Shogun’s tomb on the observer is less impressive 
than that of the Ming tombs near Peking. The 
grandeur of the Ming tombs transcends the 
perfected beauty and richness of gilt lacquer 
seen in the last resting-places of the Tokugawa 
usurpers, The triumphs of the Japanese artist 
are the triumphs of the paint brush. How for 
example does he proceed in painting a single 
massive dragon on a vast square ceiling? 
There is such a dragon in black and gold in 
the Nanzenji temple at Kyoto. This is a fine 
example of Japanese caligraphy. ‘The painter 
has the boards that form the ceiling spread on 
the floor below. He roughly sketches his sub- 
ject with a burnt stick, and then proceeds with 
an enormous brush dipped in Indian ink to 
dash in a bold outline, which he does with 
great bodily exertion, making many vigorous 
turns of the brush and crawling rapidly over the 
surface from top to bottom. The bold line 
thus produced is greatly admired by the Japa- 
nese, and occasional ragged strokes or splashes 
from the too full or too empty brush add to the 
effect in the eyes of the connoisseur. Should 
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there be small accidents, such as splutterings of 
ink, they are afterwards effaced when the colour- 
ing isput on. A mixture of whiting is used 
with the colour for such purposes, and care is 
taken to preserve the black outlines. It is the 
black dragon itself that is important, the 
colouring may merely be an amber base on 
which gilding is laid. From this it is quite 
clear that, as in China so in Japan, the 
fundamental influence which led to the growth 
of Japanese art was Chinese Buddhism. The 
Chinese Buddhist went to Japan and acted 
there as architect and painter. The grotesque 
figures which the Japanese love to paint are 
based on the Chinese Lohans and sien jen. 
Asceticism is to some extent a mother of art, be- 
cause the devotee prefers nature to the ordinary 
haunts of men. He is at home among trees, 
listening to the moaning winds on a seaside 
cliff, or to the brooklet as it whispers down a 
mountain side. The ascetic life is exalted by 
the painter, and at the very time when he,is 
depicting the victory of Buddhist thought over 
the mind of the worldly man, driving him from 
the occupations of life to a forest home, 
he is the same moment encouraging the 
impulses of art feeling in the soul. Nature 
herself supplies the trees, the lake, the moun- 
tain, the grotto. The ascetic leaves society, and 
seeks a home of simplicity with the fewest 
wants possible. But into the void, thus made 
by the abandonment of society, art enters and 
pictures a hundred lovely forms, such as meet 
the eye of the fisherman and the woodman. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that Bud- 
dhist thought is limited in its range to the 
metaphysical teaching of the Buddhist classics. 
That art feeling which springs up spontaneously 
in any country where there is culture, revealed 
to the Buddhist painter the essential beauty of 
those scenes and rural incidents which fail to 
touch the heart of either fisherman or wood- 
man, who in fact sees too much of these 
things to recognise any admirable features 
in them. This is the effect of mental and 
moral culture afforded by Buddhism in these 
Eastern countries. The contrast with Christian 
artis remarkable. Christian art occupied itself 
with religion also, but in a higher sphere. 
Buddhist art is content with natural beauty as 
a pleasing variation in the-too great dulness of 
metaphysical dogma. In Christian art we see 
humanity elevated by the entrance of the divine 
idea. Before Raffaelle’s time such beautiful 
human forms had never been seen as those 
which he drew, prompted by the teaching of the 
gospels. Thus we are helped to fix the position 
held by Japanese and Chinese art. It is Budd- 
histic. It is the love of nature in minds under 
Oriental culture. So far as civilisation could 
aid in its growth the paint brush and a good 
selection of colours were usually required, and in 
addition, copper, gold and silver are all exten- 
sively used in Buddhist art, and of course wood 
and stone. Wherever they travelled it was the 
aim of Buddhists to reproduce as far as practic- 
able those forms of architecture and painting 
which prevailed in the countries from which the 
missionaries came.—J. C. Datly News. 


THE GLADSTONIAN OUTLOOK. 


Tuere was a momentary lull in home politics 
at the date of our latest advices. Even Mr, 
Labouchere’s garrulity was, for the nonce, 
silenced in face of his recent snub by the Grand 
Old Man and his reserve as to the policy to be 
pursued in order to keep his heterogeneous 
majority together. The Radicals are deeply 
concerned at the outlook. It is felt that Irish 
Home Rule can never be carried unless due 
attention is paid to the measures of the various 
sections of which the Liberal party is composed, 
and this is the great problem awaiting solution at 
the hands of the old parliamentary tactician. Mr. 
Gladstone knows perfectly well that the Welsh 
members, the Labour Party, the Nonconformists, 
and some of the Radicals themselves, are mach 
less enamoured with Home Rule than they are 
with their own pet projects. He also knows that 
if he could take up some of these measures before 





Home Rule, he would feel safer in appealing 
to the nation, when the Lords throw the Home 
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Rule Bill out. But assuredly the Irish mem- 
bers will tolerate no trifling at the present junc- 
ture; they will make a bold fight to carry Home 
Rule through on the flowing tide; they have 
waited long for the opportunity, and they realise, 
only too clearly, what delay will undoubtedly 
involve. Just as plainly do the other parties 
perceive that if the session is devoted exclu- 
sively to Home Rule, dissolution will descend 
upon them, and they will have to return to their 
constituents empty-handed. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Gladstone will 
stand or fall by his Home Rule programme. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 
Tue Times of India says:—The carriages are 
exposed to the sun during the whole of the day, 
and being constructed largely of iron, including 
the outer roof, they are heated up like ovens, 
while the arrangements for cooling them have 
never been satisfactory even to the companies 
who own them. One simple means of keeping 
down the temperature has been neglected in a 
manner that seems difficult to explain. Al- 
though white is known to be the colour that 
resists most effectually the heat of the sun, it is 
the colour least used on the exterior of the r: 
way carriages, and although black and the 
darker shades of brown and grey are known to 
absorb the most heat, they are largely used on the 
roofs and sides of both carriages and waggons. 
The same substance, exposed to the sun, would, 
if coated with various colours, absorb heat in 
the following proportions :— 











White 100 | Dark Green . 168 
Pale Yellow 102 | Turkey Red . 165 
Strong Yellow 140 | Light Blue 198 
Light Green 155 | Black ww... + 208 





Black iron exposed to the sun ina still atmos- 
phere will heat up to 60 deg. in the interior of 
India, and as the human body has to be kept 
down to a temperature between 98 and 99 deg., 
it sometimes goes hard with the traveller in hot 
weather ; and the coffin that is kept at most of 
the important stations comes into use. Many 
travellers in hot weather prefer the second-class 
carriages with rattan cane seats and backs to 
the leather upholstery of the first class, although 
the former has no kus-kus cooling apparatus. 
Considering that the second-class ticket is only 
half the price of the first, the advantage is de- 
cidedly in its favour when the shade temperature 
is over 100 deg. When we come to consider 
the devices that have been employed to cool the 
air artificially in railway carriages, there appears 
to be very much still undone to improve the 
comfort of the traveller in the hot weather, 
There is such a vast store of power in a moving 
train, some heavy goods engines being capable 
of exerting 1,000 horse-power, while such a 
comparatively small power will drive a therman- 
tidote and cool a house, that one may marvel 
why no satisfactory apparatus has yet been used 
in railway carriages. What is said of the car- 
riage and waggons applies equally to the station 
roofs. They are of every other colour than white. 
It is now pretty well known that one coat of 
whitewash will reduce the temperature of an 
iron-covered roof 26 deg. Fahrenheit, making it, 
in fact, cooler than unwhitened tiles. In the 
same manner, a well-whitened single-tiled roof 
is cooler than a red double-tiled roof, not to 
speak of the difference in cost. If any railway 
companies would make a careful series of obser- 
vations on the effect of exterior colour on the 
interior of their rolling-stock and buildings, the 
result would be equally beneficial to the travel- 
ling and mercantile public and to themselves. 





RAILS, 
A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention to the 
following paragraph in The Times, which has 
interest for purchasers of rails in the East; it is 
from The 7imes correspondent in Berliu, and 
is dated July 25th:—*The trial of a number of 
engineers and workmen employed by the Bo- 
chum Association for Mining and Steel Foundry 
on a charge of having in various ways defrauded 
the German State Railways began at Essen to- 
day. The Bochum Works, which are among 
the best known in Germany, have given special 
attention to the manufacture of railway lines, 
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locomotives, axles, and wheels, in addition to 
many other branches of steel and iron work, 
and number not only the German State Rail- 
ways, but many foreign railway companies 
among their patrons. The case is the more 
interesting because the material delivered by the 
Bochum Association has not only enjoyed an 
excellent reputation, but has been confessedly 
superior to the manufactures of other works. 
The frauds are stated to have taken place esp 
cially in connexion with the testing of the rails 
destined for the State Railways, which were in 
the habit of sending some of their own officials 
to examine the material and mark what they 
passed as satisfactory. The official received a 
stamp for the railway which he represented, and 
this he was not allowed to let out of his hands 
except when he was superintending the stamp- 
ing of the good material by the workmen. The 
incriminated workmen are accused of having 
made false stamps after the pattern of those 
employed by the superintending officials, with 
which they marked material which had not been 
examined ; and this, of course, led the officials 
to believe that they had tested more than they 
had in reality. A second charge against the 
accused is that they repaired holes, cracks, and 
other defects in the rails with a particular ce- 
ment, and so gave the inferior and useless ma- 
terial the appearance of finished work. Thirdly, 
it is stated that whilst the stamping of the tested 
rails was taking place the workmen substituted 
rejected ones for those which the officials had 
handed over to be stamped as satisfactory, and 
marked the former with the forged stamps. An 
inducement to these fraudulent practices is said 
to have been the fact that the workmen received 
a premium proportionate to the amount of mate- 
rial which was accepted by the official overseers. 
It is fairly certain that these methods of palming 
off bad work for good are not of recent date, 
but have been practised for a very considerable 
period. The course of the trial up to the pre- 
sent moment has presented no feature especially 
worthy of notice. 





THE PROWESS OF THE BRITISH OFFICER. 
Waritinc upon the importance of a military 
officer knowing how to use the sword and the 
revolver upon the still not infrequent occasions 
when he is engaged in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, the Sa/urday Review says :—‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Napier could run or jump with any one of 
the gallant members of his regiment, and re- 
cords how, in the race for the rocks at La 
Rhune, he was ‘not a foot behind’ the most 
active of them. And he could hold his own 
with the foils, the single-sticks, or the bayonet, 
as well as in mere bodily activity. Marshal 
Beresford, too, was a man of magnificent physi- 
que, and owed his life to the thews and sinews 
when he found himself engaged ig a rough- 
and-tumble that would have shocked Von 
Moltke, with the Polish Lancers at Albuera. 
Lord Anglesey was also a typical ‘ beau sabreur,’ 
and even when he lost a leg could sit a horse 
with more grace than most mortals can display 
with two. During the Mutiny and Sikh wars 
hand-to-hand encounters, in which the leaders 
on either side set a shining example to their 
followers, were by no mearis uncommon, 
and almost all the men on our side who came 
to the front could hold their own, and more than 
do so, even with the expert hereditary swords- 
men who rode against them. Nicholson was 
as efficient with his arm and wrist as with his 
quick decision and active brain. Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, was the very ideal of a cavalry 
leader, and his name was terrible to the natives, 
as much, perhaps, by reason of his reputation 
as a swordsman as because of any of the other 
soldier-like qualities of which he was possessed. 
Sir Dighton Probyn, when he was at the head of 
his native cavalry squadrons, was looked up to 
by his followers as a very Paladin, and could 
beat the best of them at tent-pegging, lemon- 
slicing, or any of the tests of horsemanship dear 
to men who are soldiers by tradition, birth, and 
predilection. Last, but not least, there were 
few men in India twenty years ago who would 
have cared to meet Lord Robe we must 
now learn to callshim, at any of OCR’ 














if a heavy stake depended on the issue. Even 
now, when years and the cares of office may 
reasonably be supposed to have somewhat 
dimmed his eye, it is a refreshing sight to 
see the Commander-in-Chief take the first 
“peg,’ as he usually does, at the Simla 
gymkhanas, and to note that he can wield 
a lance with a dexterity which none of those 
who follow him will surpass, and not a 
man of his age in all India equal. Nor is 
it in our armies alone that such qualities 
in officers have ever commanded admiration. 
The brilliant Murat, vain and theatrical as he 
was in dress and manner, when the battle was 
at its height was never more thoroughly at his 
ease, and never showed more strikingly to ad- 
vantage. The handsome figure covered with 
lace and frippery was always wont to shoot far 
ahead of the squadrons behind him into the 
mélie, and regarded a chance as thrown away 
which did not enable him to lay several oppo- 
nents low by the superior skill he could display 
with the sabre. Lasalle, young, bright, and in- 
telligent, who fell at Wagram, the best leader of 
cavalry in Europe, with the one exception we 
have just been speaking of, at two-and-thirty 
years of age, owed much of his influence and 
authority to liis fine riding and his cunning of 
fence. In our own times Skobeleff was just 
such another, and the halo of romance which 
played about him arose in a large degree from 
the physical advantages he could boast of among 
his uneducated troopers. Valentine Baker's is 
another name which will occur among several 
others, some of whom are happily with us still, 
and we may hope that, unless the character of 
Englishmen widely alters, we may never lack a 
plentiful supply of men of the same quality.” 


THE SILK Boom. 
Tue Tokyo News Agency notes the fact that 
since 1876 no such prices have been obtained 
by Japanese sericulturists as those ruling at 
present. A great year indeed was 1876. Not 
only were immense sums paid to the silk- 
growers in this country, but happily the result 
proved most profitable for foreign purchases, 
so that the season took its permanent place in 
the records with a big red letter attached to it. 
The maximum price paid for a bale of 100 
catties (1333 Ibs.) of the best silk in 1876 was 
1,120 yen, a figure not approached this year, for 
as yet 860 yen tops the list. Nevertheless, the 
latter sum, when compared with the general 
maximum of from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred yen, indicates avery remarkable boom. The 
News Agency predicts that prices will be sus- 
tained, and we see no reason to question the ac- 
curacy of the forecast, What is to be hoped is 
that transactions beyond the water may justify 
the liberal figures recorded at this side, and that 
the foreign exporter will come out of the enter- 
prise with at least something of the success that 
crowned his doings twelve years ago. A dittle 
solid encouragement of the kind is greatly need- 
ed by the foreign merchant at present. 


A NAGASAKI SCANDAL. 
Somz time ago a vernacular newspaper of Naga- 
saki published a strange story imputing to a 
foreigner resident in that Settlement the contri- 
vance of a most bestial crime, in which the 
greed of an abandoned woman was taken ad- 
vantage of to gratify the prurient curiosity of two 
scoundrels. The Kotkai, if we remember rightly, 
reproduced the tale, supplementing it by an ex- 
pression of disbelief, and inasmuch as the state- 
ments given in the Nagasaki newspaper were 
in some respects most improbable, we ima- 
gined that the matter would end there. But, on 
the contrary, the tale has since then made the 
round of the Tokyo press, even the leading 
journals of the capital assisting to circulate it, 
and evidently attaching credit to it, Itis an 
old experience that stories invariably undergo 
some change in passing from mouth to mouth. 
Whether owing to that reason, or because the 
Tokyo newspapers possess particulars not pub- 
lished in Nagasaki, we observe that their ver- 
sions have gradually departed more or less from 
e Nagasaki original. 
xact facts of the affair, it seems to 
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But whatever may be) 


no manner of proportion exists between the 
prominence given to it by the Tokyo press and 
its real importance. If some person, dehu- 
manized by the indulgence of brutal propensi- 
ties, has been guilty of a deed for which no 
manner of palliation can be found, surely the 
laws of Japan and of the country which has the 
misfortune to own him are fully competent to 
punish his offence. This journalistic hubbub 
insults alike the laws and their administrators. 
Besides, an unpleasant conviction is created 
that had both of the parties concerned been 
Japanese, we should have heard very little of 
the matter, except, perhaps, in the Manchausen 
columns of the Vomiurt Shimbun. So soon, 
however, as a foreigner figures in the affair, it 
is at once elevated to the rank of a public spec- 
tacle, as though crime differed in degree ac- 
cording to the nationality of the perpetrator, and 
as though the distinction between West and 
East occupied in the moral vista of Japanese 
publicists a space so large as to disturb the 
proper proportions of everything else. 


THE POSITION OF FORBIGN PROFESSORS IN JAPAN, 


A writer in Jndusiries sums up a very sensible 
article on the above subject in the following 
manner :—We have no hesitation in saying that 
among the foreign professors who have served, 
or are serving, the Japanese, there are to be 
found men who would do credit to any univer- 
sity in the world, and further, we believe that 
they keep themselves up in all the advances in 
their own departments. In our opinion, it will 
be highly necessary that for many years to come 
the Japanese should retain the services of such 
men, for it cannot be doubted that in Japan as 
in other Eastern countries there is a tendency 
to be content with the form of an institution ; 
although the spirit which should animate it be 
almost entirely absent. Although we have a 
great admiration for what the Japanese have 
done in the matter of education, we feel that 
we should be doing them a wrong if we did not 
express the opinion that their higher institutions 
have not carried out the promise they gave a 
few years ago. In too many cases they have 
become enveloped in officialism and formalism, 
and will do little to advance either the material 
or the moral interests of the country. The best 
way to prevent this is to have about them a few 
distinguished men, and give them independent 
positions in which they may be able to make 
their influence felt. This independence would 
engender devotion to duty, and keep alive the 
true spirit of learning and investigation. 


MARINE PRODUCTS. 
Reveerine to the development of marine pro- 
ducts, a matter that has attracted attention in 
both political and commercial circles during the 
past three years, the Hochi Shimbun writes that 
Mr. Kono Togama’s project of applying a sum 
of 130,000 yes annually to the purpose is in 
some danger of being abandoned. The amount, 
according to our contemporary, was actually 
sanctioned by the Cabinet and included in the 
Budget for submission to the Diet during Mr. 
Kono’s tenure of the portfolio of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Viscount Sano and Count Goto, 
who succeeded Mr. Kono, endorsed his views 
in this matter. Their idea was that of the total 
grant, a sum of sixty thousand yen should be 
assigned in the form of a continuing fund for a 
period of five years, to be applied to the purpose 
of boat-building, and that the remaining seventy 
thousand yen should be devoted to organizing 
and supporting schools for imparting theoretical 
and practical instruction in matters relating to 
marine products. But some doubt seems to be 
entertained as to the attitude of the present 
cabinet towards this scheme. It is not supposed 
that Count Ito underrates the importance of de- 
veloping this source of Japanese wealth, or that 
he is less anxious than any other statesman to 
encourage enterprise in such a direction. But 
his general principle, as interpreted by the Ho- 
chi, is to avoid appropriating public money to 
inception of new works unless they are abso- 
lutely necessary. We are disposed to be sceptical, 
however, about the Hoch#’s forecast, for it seems 
be Dased'bn a hypothesis contrary to Count 
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Ito's policy. Doubtless under his leadership 
the present Cabinet will endeavour to reduce the 
national expenditure as far as possible, but 
Count Ito and Count Inouye have always been 
distinguished for the liberal support extended 
by them to useful enterprises, and we think it 
scarcely probable that they will exclude from 
that category the development of marine pro- 
ducts, for in these Japan unquestionably pos- 
sesses a most important source of wealth which 
she has not yet exploited toa tithe of its capacity. 


GOLD IN RANGOON. 
Forrowte close on the discoveries of Dr. Neet- 
ling and Mr. Griesbach, comes the news that 
Mr. J. M. Puttock, Commander of the steamer 
George, has dropped on a veritable gold mine 
on the shore of the Irrawaddy, somewhat above 
Senbo. It reads like a tale from the Arabian 
Nights. Mr. Puttock went down from his vessel 
for what purpose is not quite clear, but he 
stayed to wash for gold, and he washed for an 
hour. At the end of an hour he put the wash- 
ings in a bottle. Itis not said what kind of 
bottle it was. It may have been a whisky bottle 
or it may have been a beer, and who knows that 
it was not a lollipop bottle. However, we do 
not think the bottle is a very material question. 
The bottle was carefully sealed and sent to the 
Chemical Examiner, who pronounced that the 
sample contained gold in proportion to sand of 
tlb 1.402. perton, The inexperienced Director 
of the Department of Land Records was a bit 
sceptical. He wanted to know the weight of 
sand washed by the Captain ; but as it would be 
a little inconvenient to get this information, he 
is satisfied with the weight of the sand and of 
the gold in the bottle, on which data he pro- 
poses, by taking into consideration the time the 
Captain spent in washing for gold, to arrive at 
some reliable result as to the value of the gold 
mine discovered by the Commander of the 
George. The Captain produced 3 Ibs. 10 oz. 
of sand containing 10°4 grains of gold after an 
hour’s work. For the purposes of calculation 
it would be safest for investors in the gold mine 
to judge his labour by the lowest standard. 
A famine relief coolie digs soft soil at the rate 
of 45 cubic feet in eight working hours. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that the auriferous sand 
bank contains gold in paying quantities, and we 
would propose that a Company be floated at 
once with Mr, J. M. Puttock as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors.—Rangoon Times. 


PEKING. 


A “Recent Visitor” writes as follows to the 
London and China Express:—‘As you may 
perceive, I am now in that diplomatic slough of 
despond called Peking; a place which has no 
parallel in the world in more respects than one; 
a place where the united efforts of the greatest 
Powers in Christendom have failed to make any 
perceptible impression for good on the native 
mind. Christian missionaries have now been 
working here for centuries, and diplomatic 
ministers have been residing here for decades. 
It was during the Mongolian or Yuan dynasty, 
that is, in the thirteenth century, that John de 
Mont-Corvino was appointed Archbishop of 
Peking, or Kan Baluc, as the city was then 
called, and it was in the year 1860 that the allied 
armies of England and France camped before 
the city and demanded an entrance, and the 
right of perpetual residence for foreign diplomats 
and missionaries, leaving out the foreign mer- 
chant, for fear he might disturb the sleep of the 
place. Well now, not to go too far back, all 
the united efforts of diplomats and missionaries 
have miserably failed in thirty years to secure a 
respectable official entrance, or social admit- 
tance, into any class of Peking society, or even 
the daily perambulation of the useful water-cart 
in Legation-street, much less in any other part 
of this excessively dirty and dusty old city. Now 
it is not too much to say that if two dozen British 
merchants had been residing here for thirty years 
they would certainly have had good roads and 
shady walks, well watered daily, and a place for 
a decent ride and drive in foreign vehicles, and 
thousands upon thousands of natives following 


their example, as at Shanghai COC 
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Diplomats and missionaries in Peking are like 
Worcester sauce and mustard placed before a 
hungry man without food. They may excite 
his appetite and disgust, but they cannot satisfy 
or appease his hunger. Yet there are people 
who imagine that our Ministers and Consuls 
may and ought to assist our merchants in the 
increase of trade. It is a mistake. Our mer- 
chants must do in the future as they have ever 
done in the past—help themselves, and even 
then they are likelier to be able to help the offi- 
cials than the officials are to help them.” 


A VOLUNTEER FLEET FOR JAPAN. 
For years politicians in Japan have been talking 
of the necessity of extending the naval force of 
the country, but as yet nothing has been done. 
On the contrary, the very advocates of the 
scheme, the ¥iyu-fo and the Kaishin-fo mem- 
bers, refused to grant certain sums of money in 
the last session of the Diet for the construction 
of men-of-war. Now, however, a new enterprise 
has been proposed by Messrs. Uyeda Sho, 
Tashire Shozo, and others, under the name of the 
Giyu-Kantai (Volunteer Fleet). Its statement 
of motives was published in the Ketse? Shimpo, 
which we translate as follows :-— 


JAPANESE VOLUNTEER FLEET. 

Japan is not a mere solitary island in the Eastern 
Ocean, but a great naval nation. Her situation is 
magnificent, Mastward lie, across the Pacific Ocean, 
North and South America ; China and Korea stand on 
the west, and the Oceanic Islands on the south, When 
the Nicaragua Canal andthe Siberian Railway are 
completed, our country will occupy a central position, 
and we shall hold the power of both commerce and 
war in the East. Though the area of Japan is not 
more than 24,700 vi, the length of coast line and its 
situation are equalled nowhere. In spite of these 
advantages our naval equipment is developing very 
slowly. Yhough we have some 37 war-vessels, only 
about 20 can be used in time of war ; although there are 
1,173 mercantile steamers and 96 sailing-ships, only 
50 ofthese steamers, and 3 sa ips can carry over 
§oo tons. In Europe every nation is eager to acquire 
commercial, maritime, and colonizing powers, com. 
petion is keen amongst them, and yet no one in our 
country enters the lists with them. 

‘Lo maintain the independence of a country, and 
extend its national power, it is absolutely necessary to 
augment the naval force. A great and ancient nation 
like China feeling this necessity has greatly enlarged 
her naval strength. She possesses 47 men-of-war, their 
total tonnage amounting to some 67,000. Again the 
total number of men-of-war of England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and America stationed in the East is 
77, and their aggregate tonnage is 86,807. We cannot 
compare such immense strength with our own mean dis- 
play. Butto enlarge our naval force great expenditure 
is necessary, and at present, as we have numerous im. 
portant undertakings in hand, we cannot devote the 
national revenue entirely to that purpose. At the 
same time, unless it is enlarged, the existing force will 
not serve in time of either peace or war. In order to 
increase the national wealth it is also necessary to 
develop and extend maritime enterprise. The present 
internal condition of Japan shows that various indus- 
trial enterprises have been established, and transporta- 
tion by rail and steamer has been considerably augment- 
ed, yet maritime enterprise is entirely left in the hands 
offoreigners. The consequence of this is that emigration 
has made no progress nor has the spirit of exploration 
been aroused. We must increase the number of war- 
vessels by which long voyages can be made if we wish to 
extend our commerce and to encourage emigration. 
Such, indeed, is one of the most urgent questions of 
the day. It is not a time for the people to sigh at the 
present feeble condition of the country without at- 
tempting to improve it. We deplore it ; and now with 
those who hold similar opinions, we seek to promote 
a scheme for a Volunteer Fleet. The object is to 
rouse the people to increase our naval strength and 
national power, on the one hand, and to encourage 
maritime enterprise, emigration, and exploration, on 
the other. A similar scheme was organized by the 
wealthy classes in Russia in 1878. ‘Iheir ships are 
utilized in time of peace for commercial enterprises, and 
they make long voyages to the East ; but should war 
break out they at once hoist the naval flag, 

As friendly intercourse with nations increases, mai 
time enterprise develops, fisheries extend, and emigra- 
tion spreads. The organization of a Volunteer Fleet 
becomes inevitable if we hope to compete with other 
countries. 











THE INDUSTRIES OF NORTH FORMOSA. 
Mr. Hortanp, H.M.’s Consul at Tamsui, in his 
report on the trade of that port for 1891, thus 
refers to winkle fishing and duck breeding in 
North Formosa :—Fishing is carried on in the 
various ways that may be seen in many parts of 
China, but perhaps the most peculiar branch of 
ole” is the fishing for small winkles, 








which are required in very large quantities for 
feeding the thousands of ducks that are bred 
here artificially. A crowd of boats may always 
be seen at flood tide, each with one man in it, 
who is constantly engaged in hauling up his 
peculiar net, discharging its contents into his 
boat and then pitching the net outagain. Each 
boat has two nets, which are each furnished 
with a handle about 4 feet long, and a big 
stone fastened at the point of junction of 
handle and net frame. A long cord made 
fast at one end to the boat and at the other 
to the net handle, gives the fishermen full 
control over his net. On hauling it up to 
the surface, he lays the handle across the 
boat, and, sticking one leg over the boat's 
side, with his foot clears out all the mud which 
may be in the bottom of the net. This is much 
less trouble than it would be to stoop over 
and do it with his hand, and much safer is 
such very cranky little boats as are used. 
Having cleared the net out in this way, he 
turns its contents out into a compartment in 
his boat, and pitches the net out again. The 
stone carries it to the bottom, and it is so 
nicely arranged and balanced as to cause the 
net to stand on the bottom of the river at the 
most convenient angle for the reception of the 
winkles, which are swept into it by the tide. 
A few words about the artificial duck-hatching, 
which is a great feature in the local native 
industries. A long, low shed is built, mostly of 
wattles and mud, with a thick thatched roof. 
Along the inside the walls of this are arranged 
rough troughs, which are filled up with grain 
and roasted paddyhusk, on which the eggs are 
placed as fast as they are laid. In summer no 
particular precautions are taken, but in winter 
the eggs are covered over with quilted coverlets, 
and far more care is taken to exclude cold 
draughts than is ever dreamt of in a native 
dwelling-house. The grain, which is sprinkled 
with a little warm water, sets up fermentation, 
aud that, with the help of the warm paddy-husk, 
which is continually being changed, hatches the 
eggs in about 30 days. By this simple and in- 
expensive process the breeder is enabled to sell 
young ducklings at such a low price as 35 for I 
dol.,or,say,about rd.each Many flocks of ducks, 
averaging 500 to the flock, can always be seen 
up river at low tide, feeding on the mud banks. 
and attended by aman ina small boat, who, 
occasionally feeds them with some of the winkles 
mentioned above, and guides them about from 
place to place by his voice and the action of his 
oat. 


THE ESSEN TRIAL. 
The Times of the sth ult., referring to this af- 
fair, says :— The trial at Essen has ended in 
the acquittal of one and all of those engineers 
and workmen who are accused of having de- 
fraudedgthe State railways by the substitution of 
imperfect workmanship for that which had been 
approved by the superintending officials. The 
result of the trial is the subject of much discus- 
sion in this evening's newspapers. The general 
consensus of opinion, whilst greeting the acquit- 
tal of the accused as a triumphant vindication 
of the sterling nature of German industry in 
general, and of the Bochum Steel and Iron 
Works in particular, deplores the suspicion 
which has been aroused by this case in foreign 
countries towards German work no less than 
the political agitations of Herr Fusangel and the 
Clerical Democrats in the Westphalian provinces, 
which have been the cause of all the trouble.” 





THE “ NO-CONFIDENCE ” ADMENDMENT. 
Tue division upon the “ No-confidence” amend- 
ment, says Zhe Times, is the heaviest on record. 
At the present moment the House of Commons 
consists of 668 members—the seats for Hol- 
born and North-East Cork being vacant—and 
of these no fewer than 665 were in their places 
when the question was put from the Chair. The 
only member absent unpaired was Mr. T. B. 
Curran (Anti-Parnellite), who is in Australia, and 
the only pair was that between Mr. Wharton 
(Conservative) and Mr. Winterbotham (Glad- 
stonian), both of whom are ill. Mr. Cremer 
ait MinjB| JrPower, who are also indisposed, 
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were determined to vote at any cost, and they 
managed to putin an appearance. Several hon. 
gentlemen travelled long distances to take part 
in the division, a notable case being that of Mr. 
Ernest Spencer, who had to excuse himself from 
dining with the King of the Belgians at Ostend 
in order to record his vote. Reckoning Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Carson as Liberal Unionists, 
the figures were :—Conservatives, 263; Liberal 
Unionists, 47; total, 310, Gladstonians, 271 ; 
Anti-Parnellites, 70; Parnellites, 9; total, 350. 
The other members present were the tellers—Mr, 
Akers-Douglas and Sir W. Walrond (Con- 
servative), and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Burt 
(Gladstonian)—and the Speaker. Throughout 
the evening there was a large attendance of the 
general public, and many persons unable to 
obtain seats in the galleries remained in the 
octagon hall to hear the result of the division. 
When the figures were made known there was 
a scene of wild excitement, cheers and groans 
being given despite the attempts of the police 
to preserve quiet. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH HOKKAIDO. 


Hiraerro postal matter for Hokkaido has been 
sent to Aomori by rail, thence to Hakodate by 
steamer, and from the latter place overland vid 
Mori to Muroran. But since the line of the Tan- 
ko Railway Company to Muroran is completed, 
so that communication between Muroran and 
Sapporo is greatly facilitated, it is proposed to 
open direct communication with Muroran vid 
Aomori and Hakodate. With that object the 
Department of Communications has ordered 
the Japan Railway Company, the Japan Steam- 
ship Company, and the Hokkaido Tanko 
Railway Company to consider the question 
of establishing a new line with the above 
object. Should the project be carried out, 
not only postal matter but goods also will be 
carried by the new route, and this will necessitate 
changes in the existing railway time-tables as 
well as in the dates for the sailing of steamers. 
Hence the Japan Railway Company is said to 
be making careful investigations. But the Choya 
Shimbun, from which we take these details, says 
that the Japan Steamship Company has not yet 
decided whether it will comply with the request 
of the Department of Communications. 


THE BRAUTIES OF KOREA. 
A very glowing account of the natural attrac- 
tions of the Hermit Kingdom appears in the 
last number to hand of the Korean Repository, 
and one which will cause no little surprise to 
those who think they possess some knowledge 
of that much abused, country :— 


“Owing to the poverty of human language, 
one word has often to serve many uses, and the 
mere names of countries bear as many meanings 
as there are points of view from which they can 
be regarded. There is thus a plurality of Koreas 
Known to foreigners, For example, there is the 
geographical pendicle attached to the continent of 
Asia and to the Chinese Empire, like a wart round 
whose root people are busy tying horsehairs; an 
intrusion into Japanese waters, inviting invasion 
from the adjacent islands ; the poverty-stricken land, 
repellent to commerical enterprise ; the mission field : 
the arena of lilliputian intrigue ;—all these and several 
other Koreas have been made more or less familiar to 
strangers by travellers and scribes, But there remains 
one Korea, the sweetest and best of all, which still 
takes visitors by surprise, because it has been less 
noticed than it deserves by those who advertise the 
country. Everybody is not an adventurer, an agitator, 
an evangelist, or a concession-monger. There are 
those—let us be thankful for it—who are mere men, 
natural men let us even dare to say, pace orthodox 
evangelists, who can look on the face of nature with- 
out ulterior designs, and who can yield to its charms 
with child-like abandon, 

‘To those who even through the struggle for life are 
able to preserve such precious elasticity of perception, 
Korea presents an aspect altogether lovely. Grander 
scenery no doubt there is in the world, and much that 
is perhaps prettier or finer, but in the generous way 
she throws open her beauty with gentle invitation to 
enjoy it, it would he hard to find the peer of Korea. 

The luxuriant green valleys, rich with grasses and 
wild-flowers as well as with waving corn; the hill- 
slopes suffused with the tender bloom of the azalea, 
give, in their season, and at the very first blush, a 
sense of heavenly rest to the traveller without im- 
posing any tax on his faculty of admiration. Japan, 
the professional beauty of the Far East, extorts praises 
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tribute indeed would be a breach of the conventions 
sanctioned by the suffrages of the globe-trotting 
universe. China’s beauties are in their way grand, but 
inaccessible without some labour and sorrow. Korea 
is by comparison with her neighbours in a happy state 
of unconscious maidenhood, making no demands on 
her votaries, and neither hiding nor obtruding her 
charms. 

To come at the beauties of Korea, it is not needful 
to follow Mr. Campbell and other travellers who have 
so admirably described—as he has done—the interior 
of the peninsula, for they lie in profusion at the very 
threshold of the country. ‘he estuary of the Han, 
which loses itself in the inland sea, affords to the 
storm-tossed traveller not only a welcome respite from 
his tribulations, but a pleasing prospect for his (oftener 
“her”) eye to rest upon. The five hours’ steaming 
through the archipelago is a fitting ouverture to the 
endless panorama which unfolds itself on land. Lovers 
of the picturesque must indeed be hard to please if they 
do not enjoy every one of the twenty-five miles between 
Chemulpo and Soul, with hill and vale, rock and 
river, diversifying the scene at every turn, while the 
voyage by river is still more enlivened by pleasing 
changes. 

And where could one find a spot of earth richer in 
scenic attractions than Séul itself and its environs? 
‘The situation of the city, spread out in its basin with- 
inits grand amphitheatre of granite hills, is one whose 
artistic effect is so striking that it can never fail to 
produce agreeable sensations, ‘The city wall climbing 
over the most precipitous ridges. the sentinel peaks of 
Nam San with its chevelure of fine trees, and the bold 
castellated rocks of Poukan, which on the south and 
north respectively keep guard over the capital, with 
many other, points both within and without the walls, 
commanding varied and extensive views, would alone 
in any tourist-frequented land make Soul a show- 
place of the guide.books. 

One has not here, as in most show places, to make 
a toilsome expedition to some eminence to get ‘a 
view,” for within the compass of an ordinary after- 
noon’s walk or ride, in any direction, one may choose, 
one may meander through scenes of exquisite beauty. 
Rocky gorges, umbrageous woods, green meadows, a 
prodigality of shrubs and verdare, wild roses and 
giant hawthorn blossom sprinkling the whole with 
a glorious effloresence, in endless and unbroken suc- 
cession stretch out towards every point of the com- 
pass. Hedgerows and country lanes which transcend 
the hedgerows and lanes of old England as much as 
these do the box-wood borders and prim gravel-paths 
of a Dutch garden ; banks and braes rugged and green 
as in bonny Scotland; roads as clean as granite sand 
can make them, and, owing to absence of wheeled 
traffic, as even as any pedestrian or equestrian worthy 
of the name would ever desire ; coppices clear of jungle 
but richly carpeted with herbage, unfenced and undis- 
figured by eternal intimations to " trespassers,” hamlets 
nestled in orchards; soil yielding fruits, flowers, and 
grasses in exuberance ; all within an hour of the centre 
of the city. 
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There is much more in a similar vein, but 
we think we have given enough to assist in 
diverting the tourist tide from these shores to 
those, where, as the writer says, “the pure air 
is laden with fragrance such as the spicy shores 
of Araby the Blest never knew.” 


THE TOKYO GLYPTIC SociETY. 
Tue above Society opened its exhibition on 
Thursday last in the Fine Arts Gallery in Uyeno 
Park. The principal exhibits are carvings in 
metal and ivory. Many of the new works possess 
much merit. Mr. Shimamura Toshiaki exhi- 
bited his models in wood of Nomi-no-Sukune, 
Tayema-no-Kehaya, and Kamatari. These are 
models of the ivory carvings intended for 
the Chicago exhibition, and though rough 
in design, and not all finished, they show 
the skill and strength of the artist. Viscount 
Enomoto, President of the Society, opened 
the exhibition, and some eighty members were 
present. Professor Miyachi delivered a speech 
on the fine arts; and Dr. Taguchi lectured on 
the necessity of anatomical accuracy in art. 
Afterwards prizes were distributed, the first prize 
being awarded to Sekiguchi Kazunari for his 
fine carvings of chrysanthemus on silver-studs. 


THE MEETING OF LOCAL GOVERNORS. 

We mentioned some time ago that the meeting 
of Local Governors to be held this year in the 
Department of Home Affairs was said to be 
looked forward to with considerable perturbation, 
as it was expected that some perplexing and 
minute queries would be addressed to the officials 
assembled. Hitherto these meetings—which 
are called Skimon-kat, or assemblies of inquiry 












propounded have been indicated beforehand, 
and officials (se/sumei-in) charged with the 
duty of explaining the nature of the information 
sought, have been appointed. But at the assem- 
bly of the present year all this was changed by 
Count Inouye. Instead of indicating the sub- 
jects of inquiry, appointing a chairman or 
naming officials for explanation, His Excellency 
simply ordered the Governors to present them- 
selves ona certain day at the Home Department, 
when he himself took the chair and proceeded 
to question his hearers on all kinds of matters 
connected with the districts administered by 
them. Probably no man in the empire possesses 
such extensive and detailed knowledge of the 
circumstances of the various localities as Count 
Inouye, and it may easily be guessed that the 
ordeal of cross-examination at his hands was 
regarded with no little apprehension by some of 
the Governors. The meeting commenced on 
the 16th instant, but it is not likely that the public 
will learn much about the proceedings. 


THE NIKKO FESTIVAL. 


Tue autumn festival of the Futa-ara Shrine at 
Nikko came off on the 17th instant, and was 
witnessed by a number of foreigners who are 
spending the last days of summer at that fa- 
vourite resort, or had come from Tokyo specially 
to be present on the occasion. The festival is 
nothing more than a grand mass for the spirits 
of the two Tokugawa Regents whose bodies are 
interred among the Nikko groves. It consists 
of two pageants; a procession from the Shrine 
of Gongen to the O-Tabisho, and a series of reli- 
gious services in the latter, In former days, when 
an Imperial Delegate and a representative of 
the reigning Shogun attended these ceremonials, 
the preparations were on a grand and elaborate 
scale, and the effect was doubtless correspond- 
ingly magnificent. But those days of princely 
lavishness are past and gone so far at the Toku- 
gawa family is concerned. Then every Shinto 
official engaged in the ceremony, from the highest 
to the lowest, had new robes furnished for the 
occasion. But now, the same robes that were 
used twenty-five years ago continue to do duty 
season after season, and as it generally hap- 
pens that very inclement weather distinguishes 
the day of the festival, the various garments, 
whether of cotton, of embroidered silk, or of 
brocade, look dingy and decayed, and in not a 
few cases sliow conspicuous stains and rents. 
Moreover, the times of ease and opulence hav- 
ing passed for the priests also, their appearance 
has come to correspond with their reduced con- 
dition, and what is still more unhappy for the 
sake of the spectacular impression produced by 
the ceremony, the great majority of those en- 
gaged in it, having been snatched for the day 
from the workshop, the lumber-forest, or the 
scullery, look about as swart and rusty a set of 
toilers and moilers as could be found in any 
community, Shinto ceremonials, indeed, al- 
ways labour under this marked disadvantage, 
that the dresses of office, being of a scanty and 
superficial character, do not suffice to conceal 
the battered costume over which they are worn, 
and the effect produced is that of a number of 
highway and byway out-at-elbow rustics im- 
pressed for an occasion with which they have 
nothing in common. The procession of last 
Saturday should have started at noon, but it 
was an hour late ; an accideut easily understood 
when one observed the motley elements com- 
posing it. Wrinkled old men and smooth- 
faced boys, marched side by side, and kago 
coolies might be seen wearing cuirasses and 
helmets that must have been donned with vast 
difficulty and not without permanent detriment 
to the armour from such incongruous contact. 
Altogether it was a sad and washed-out affair, 
nor did those taking part in it make, in some 
cases, the most infinitesimal effort to preserve a 
semblance of gravity and dignity. The duties 
of chief Shinto official were discharged by the 
former feudal chief of Aizu, a venerable man of 
noble deportment. He, of course, and the 
priests themselves, performed all their functions 
in the most faultless manner, abating nothing 
of the solemnity and decorum that belonged to 
days'6f bygone grandeur, Nothing was want- 
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ing, too, in the matter of paraphernalia, even 
the hawks and the monkey that appear in all 
celebrations connected with Iyeyasu and Iye- 
mitsu, occupying their places in the procession, 
the former represented by somewhat dilapidated 
wood carvings, the latter by a particularly large 
and live animal. The gorgeous shijin-ten, the 
Tengu, the masked figures, the lance-bearers, 
the bow-men, the sacred horses—all the ele- 
ments of an orthodox procession were present, 
but no accuracy of such details could remove 
the battered, time-worm appearance of the 
whole. Within the buildings of the O-Tabisho 
full preparations for an elaborate service had 
been made, and of this part of the ceremony it 
must be admitted that no air of penuriousness 
protruded itself on the observer, for the beauty 
and richness of the utensils had been mellowed, 
not dimmed, by the lapse of years, and the 
vestments of the priests looked artistically 
austere and simple in the subdued light of the 
great hall. The ceremonial attending these 
offerings of viands to the manes of the dead has 
been often described, and there are those who 
find it imposing, even grand, But the majority 
of on-lookers will probably conclude that the 
monotonous intonations and slow genuflections 
of solitary priests, the solemn pacings and hand- 
wavings of not too lovely females, and the 
mechanical posturings of puppet like officials in 
rusty vestments, do not constitute a very striking 
ensemble. However, it is at Nikko only that a 
stranger can be sure of seeing the detailed ob- 
servance of these Shinto ceremonies, and for 
that reason alone people who are in the happy 
position of being able to choose their own time 
may find it worth while to visit Nikko in June 
or September. Of the two periods the former 
is preferable so far as concerns the festival, for 
the summer ceremonical is said to be twice as 
elaborate and magnificent as that of autumn. 
The whole affair may be viewed by anyone, the 
procession from the road-side and the religious 
services from the embankment surrounding the 
enclosure of the O-Tabisho. But the best view 
is to be obtained by entering the enclosure, for 
then one can stand within four or five yards of 
the officiating priests. ‘Chis privilege is granted 
to all members of the Hoko-kai, or Temple 
Preservation Society. 





THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR AND MR. HIRANUMA, 
Iv is sometimes astonishing to observe how 
little attention is paid by the vernacular press to 
matters of great curiosity and interest. A case 
in point is that of Mr. Odate Koretaka, Public 
Procurator, and Mr, Hiranuma Senzo, a money- 
lender of Yokohama. During the trial of Kawai 
Kurata, a remarkable swindler, the prisoner's 
relations with Mr, Hiranuma came upon the 
tapis and evoked some very severe comments 
from the Public Procurator, who declared 
that Hiranuma engaged in a perpetual cam- 
paign against the nobility (Kasodu seiba/su), 
that he was a “‘pitiless usurer” (mujthi naru 
Rorikashi), and that from many points of view 
he merited condemnation and contempt. Mr. 
Hiranuma was not content to rest tamely 
under these aspersions. He instituted a suit 
for libel against the Public Procurator, but the 
Bureau of Procurators, after some deliberation, 
decided that a suit did notlie (/wé/so), and Mr. 
Hiranuma is consequently without redress. Now 
this, we takeit, is an exceedingly interesting ques- 
tion, Does the Procurators’ Bureau intend to lay 
down the principle that the utterances of a Public 
Procurator in his official capacity are privileged ? 
It would seem so. Of course if an ordinary 
barrister in open court were to assail any in- 
dividual with injurious allegations such as those 
employed by Mr. Odate against Mr. Hiranuma, 
there could be no doubt about the barrister’s 
liability to legal action. But a Public Procura- 
tor is not an ordinary barrister. He has an offi- 
cial status in the Court to which he is attached, 
and in some respect his latitude of language 
compares with that of the Judge. A peculiar 
point, however, distinguishes the case under 
consideration: Mr. Hiranuma was not upon 
trial; his connection with the affair was in- 
cidental, and, so far as we know, he was 
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these circumstances, was the Public Procura- 
tor justified in uttering a damning oration 
against him, and are no legal means of redress 
available? Such a problem ought to have 
attracted keen attention, and induced the ver- 
nacular press to depart from its ordinarily 
apathetic attitude towards judicial proceedings 
by publishing in full the petition of Mr. Hira- 
numa and the judgment of the Procurators 
Bureau. But the sole intelligence furnished to 
the public is that the Bureau declared that a 
case did not lie, Nothing could well be more 
unsatisfactory, We venture to express the hope 
that some of our Tokyo contemporaries will be 
sufficiently enterprising to correct this singularly 
perfunctory conduct by collecting and publish- 
ing exact details. 





THE “ JIJI SHIMPO” ON THE NEXT SESSION OF 
THE DIET. 

As the Budget has not yet been published, says 
the Fiji Shimpo, it is somewhat difficult to pre- 
dict the course of events in the next session of 
the Diet, but judging from present circum- 
stances, the Railway question, the Reassessment 
of the Taxable value of Land, and the Treaty 
Revision problem will be the principal subjects 
of debate. No doubt the Opposition will fight 
against the Government on the Budget, but in 
view of the fact that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is directed to effecting large reductions in 
the ordinary expenditures, there is not likely to 
be such a hot discussion as in previous sessions. 
The Opposition, however, will certainly raise a 
question as to the employment of the Surplus. 
Very hot debates on the subject of railways may 
be expected, but the discussion will assume the 
character of quarrels among the members them- 
selves, the Government standing aloof asa third 
party. The only duty of the Administration is 
to organize the Railway Council with all expedi- 
tion, so as to afford as few points of attack as 
possible to the Opposition. The Bill for re- 
assessing the taxable value of land will pass the 
Lower House without any trouble, but as the 
Government's strength in the Upper House is 
increased greatly by the recent change of Cabi- 
net, there can be little doubt that the Peers will 
reject the measure without any special _prompt- 
ing on the part of the Government. The latter 
will thus attain its aim without openly adopting 
an attitude of hostility to the Opposition. As 
to Treaty Revision, the Opposition will be sure 
to propound questions, but the Constitution 
provides means by which the Government can 
easily avoid any serious controversy. Ina word 
the Fi expects that next session will terminate 
peacefully. 


THE BYE-ELECTION IN NIHONBASHI DISTRICT. 
Tue result of the election in this district, which 
has been keenly looked for by all shades of 
politicians, has just been announced. Of the 
numerous candidates spoken of by the vernacu- 
lar press, only two became conspicuous as the 
voting day approached, these were Mr. Kusu- 
moto Masataka, ex-Radical member of the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Yasuda Zen- 
jiro, banker. The voting took place on Friday, 
and the ballot-box was opened on Saturday 
morning, with the following result :— 

Mr, Kusumoto Masataka, 248 

Mr. Yasuda Zenjiro .. 224 
In the last general election Mr. Kusumoto was 
defeated by Mr. Kuroda Tsunahiko, pro-Go- 
vernment member. Mr. Yasuda was also 
unsuccessful in the last general election when 
he contested the same seat against the late 
member. 








LIGHTHOUSES IN JAPAN. 
Tuus empire has been greatly and justly praised 
for the enterprise displayed by it in lighting its 
coasts, and the subject has received additional 
prominence from the fact that, owing to reasons 
which need not be described again here, 
light dues have never been collected, vessels 
of all nationalities enjoying the benefits of 
these beacons without being required to con- 
tribute anything towards the cost of their con- 
struction and maintenance. There are eight 
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as yet only seventy lighthouses have been 
built, whereas, according to the ratio followed 
in the Occident, there ought to be a thousand, 
or one to every eight miles of coast. The con- 
struction of these, at the present rate of pro- 
cedure, would occupy from two to three centuries, 
and since the Authorities feel that one beacon 
to every hundred and twenty or thirty miles is 
conspicuously inadequate, it is proposed, says 
the i7# Shimpo, to take the matter more re- 
solutely in hand, and make a considerable ap- 
propriation for the purpose in next year’s Budget. 
The places where lighthouses seem to be 
needed most imperatively are Daiogasaki in 
Shishu, Hiimisaki in Kishu, and three other 
spots in Seto. These will be taken in hand so 
soon as funds are granted by the Diet. It is 
expected that each lighthouse will cost about 
thirty thousand yen, but this estimate does not 
apply to the Daiogasaki light, which must be 
placed on a sunken rock several miles from the 
shore, and which will consequently be an ex- 
pensive undertaking. 


TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES. 

Tue 747i Shimpo comments on the great in- 
crease of telegraphic business during the past 
ten years. In 1881, the number of messages 
despatched over the wires throughout the empire 
was 5,856,970, but in 1891 it was over 9,450,000, 
an increase of 3,593,030, or more than 60 per 
cent. The cost of the service and the receipts 
amounted respectively to over a million yen 
last year, against 858,000 yen in 1881, an ‘in- 
crease of about 150,000 yen, or 18 per cent. ; 
from which it will be seen that the rates charged 
for transmission are now very much smaller 
than they were a decade ago. It appears that 
the development of telegraph business became 
most remarkable from 1886 and onwards, a fact 
doubtless attributable to the adoption of a uni- 
form rate of ten sen for short messages to every 
part ofthe empire. The #77 states, however, that 
the increase is well sustained this year, the 
revenue during August having been upwards of 
120,000 yen, which is 30 per cent. larger than 
the revenue for the corresponding period of last 
year. This development is greatest in the field 
of domestic telegrams. The increase in foreign 
messages was only fifteen per cent, in August of 
this year as compared with August of 1891. 
The 171 attributes the slowness of the develop- 
ment of communications with foreign countries 
to the fact that no particularly healthy growth 
of the country’s foreign trade has taken place. 


SAVING MONEY. 
We read in the Wich? Nich? Shimbun that the 
authorities are devising means to facilitate the 
process of money-saving. Hitherto the Post 
Office Savings Banks have been employed pretty 
freely by the people, but inasmuch as the small- 
est sum receivable under the regulations is ten 
sen, it has been found that the lower orders are 
unable to avail themselves of the Banks to any 
great extent. Ten sex do not often accumulate 
in a Japanese household among the labouring 
classes, and although the disposition to save 
might be strong enough to induce the deposit 
of fractions of that total so soon as they became 
available, it is generally too weak to educate the 
patient putting away of such fractions from day 
to day until they aggregate the required amount. 
Moreover, the mere fact that nothing below ten 
sen is received induces people to regard any lesser 
sum as an impossible basis for a bank account. 
In order to remedy all this, it is now proposed to 
sell stamps of any value from one 7én (the tenth” 
of a sen) upwards. These the purchaser will fix 
on a ruled paper which will be supplied to him, 
and when each square on the paper is filled with 
stamps, it will represent a total of ten or fifteen 
sen, and may be handed to the nearest post- 
office for deposit ina Bank. The stamps are to 
be pictorial, and will thus serve as a means of 
education, being at the same time sufficiently 
attractive to make their accumlation an amuse- 
ment to school children and young folks 
generally. 


THE SURVEY OF JAPAN. 
Ir prosecuted at the rate permitted by the ap- 
propridtidas litherto’ included in the Budget, 
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the cadastral survey of Japan would not be com- 
pleted for a period of about sixty years. The 
area to be surveyed is 25,100 square r#, of which 
only 2,600 square ri have as yet been map- 
ped, though quite a number of years have been 
spent upon the work. This tardy prospect has 
been the subject of comment from time to time. 
A Bill to accelerate the work was submitted in 
the first session of the Diet by Major-General 
Baron Ozawa, a member of the Upper House. 
Liberality, however, in mattersof public expendi- 
ture has not hitherto distinguished the doings of 
the peoples’ representatives. The Bill shared 
the fate of all other schemes requiring money 
for their prosecution. Buta large programme 
of railway extension having now been approved 
by the Diet, new importance attaches to the 
question of a cadastral survey, which is evident- 
ly required not less for railway than for military 
purposes. Hence, says the Mainichi Shimbun, 
it has now been decided to hasten the work so 
that its completion within twenty years may be 
achieved. For that purpose a total outlay of 
4,110,000 yen is required, and our contemporary 
saysthat the sum will be divided almost equally 
over the whole interval, the appropriation for next 
year being two hundred thousand yen, National 
cadastral surveys have everywhere involved a 
large expenditure of time and money. 


THE MORA CURE FOR SNAKE-BITE. 

P. J. Damanta, Surgeon-Major, I.M.S., writes 
to the Zimes of India that the application of 
mora as a cure for snake-bite is a myth :—‘ To 
our shame it must be confessed that the medical 
profession has nothing to offer as a certain cure 
for bites from poisonous snakes. Under these 
circumstances I do not think it is advisable for 
the medical profession to step in and put a 
stop to a treatment which does some good in 
its way. It has often happened that a native 
of India while working in a field ona dark 
night is hurt by a thorn or some other object, 
and he generally imagines that most likely a 
snake has bitten him, and subjectively developes 
some of the symptoms, and is very often found 
ina state of collapse. Nothing on earth will 
induce him to believe that what he has brought 
on is the result of his imagination and fright 
and not of a snake-bite. Unfortunately a medi- 
cal man has not only to face this difficulty, but 
when the patient makes up his mind that he shall 
die, he (the medical man) is helpless, and can- 
not stop him from attaining thatend. Of various 
remedies the patient has great faith in the ap- 
plication of this mora, and if he gets it he is 
cured of a malady which is the product of his 
own imagination. From what I have seen of 
this mora itis nothing else than a flat, round, 
smooth piece of animal charcoal, which by its 
dry and spongy nature absorbs blood from the 
wound and drops off when it is thoroughly 
saturated. Generally it isa small disc, but if 
made larger and thicker, and applied to the 
wound immediately after a bite it might do some 
good. 











FILIAL PIETY. 


In the report of the trial of the man who mur- 
dered his wife and extracted liver for the pur- 
pose of curing his mother of blindness, the 
following dialogue is recorded : 

Prisoner—Buddhism teaches that the benevolence of 
one’s parents is deeper than the deepest seas, onz’s exist- 
ence depends entirely upon them. Without parents we 
could have no existence at all. 

Assistant Judge—But surely the same Buddhism also 
teaches you that it is a grave crime to kill another ? 

Prisoner—Yes, I know it. But I have heard sermons 
in which it was said that a certain Ko-chi in China 
attempted to kill his own child for fear his mother’s daily 
food should be insufficient ; and that another, Yang-ching, 
threw himself down in front of a tiger to save his mother. 
Those are really fine tales of filial piety, and I always 
hoped to do something to repay my mother’s great kind- 
ness. IfT lose my child! may still have another. Even 
if I have no more children of my own I can adopt one, but 
my parents cannot be replaced. 


If, says the Wichi Niché Shimbun, any one cares 
to read through the report of this most touching 
story, he will at once see that the prisoner is far 
from being a violent tempered man. He is a 
faithful believer in Buddhism, a fond parent, 
and a loving husband, if we may judge by his 
wife's readiness to sacrifice her life for him, 
and his whole soul was bound up ye some 














kindness to his aged and blind mother. But 
his good intentions made him misinterpret the 
tales of filial piety he had heard, and led him at 
last to commit a heinous crime. The stories 
he referred to are in the “ Twenty-four examples 
of Filial Piety” and are often found in educa- 
tional books and in sermons. Those who are 
engaged in educational matters or as teachers of 
moral doctrines, adds the Wicht Nichi, ought to 
be very careful. 


“THE WORM TURNS.” 


Mr. Grant ALLEN writes as follows, under the 
above heading, in the Athenaum :— 

I have often been laughed at for saying in print 
that the English author, unless rich enough actually 
to defy his public, must work under painfully soul- 
killing restrictions. May I be permitted briefly to 
recount a recent experience of mine which proves my 
thesis? For years those who know me well have said 
to me frequently, * Why do you never put anything 
of yourself into your novels?” But I knew my public 
too well; I gave it self instead—which is what it 
wanted. ‘Some months since, however, I was tempted 
by conscience to set to work at a more serious ro- 
mance on « social theme that deeply interested me. I 
got absorbed in it; | was carried away with the sub. 
ject; I wrote at white heat, in a glowing fever of 
moral enthusiasm. I put my soul into the thing, 
put my religion into it. And I wrought long and 
hard at it, with graver and burnisher, till | believed 
for once I had made a work of art. It ‘was a part—a 
small part, a first instalment—of the authentic Mes- 
age which, rightly or wrongly, I imagine the Power 
that inheres in the universe has implanted in me for 
transmission to humanity. When it was finished I 
gave it to a publisher who is also a personal friend, 
and in whose judgment I have absolute confidence— 
he knows his public even better than | do. After 
reading it he implored me in the strongest tecms 
not to publish. He said the book would ruin me. 
Nobody would afterwards take any other novel of 
mine. It would spoil my future. I am a very sane 
monomoniac; I yielded at once to his advice. 
dare run no such risk, I shall destroy the manu- 
script. I hope those who read this note, so wrung 
out of me, will pardon its egotism. However in- 
significant a man may seem to others, to himself 
the failure of his life-work must always be a tragedy. 
But, after this, nobody, I am sure, can ever laugh at 
me for saying free thought is gagged in England, 


WEDDING PRESENT TO H.I.H. PRINCE KANIN. 
WE read in the ¥1jf Shimpo that the French Go- 
vernment has presented a very beautiful wed- 
ding gift to HLH. Prince Kanin, who last year 
married Lady Chiye, daughter of the late Prince 
Sanjo. Prince Kanin resided for a considera- 
ble time in France, so that a special reason 
exists for this act on France’s part, which, for 
the rest, accords well with the graceful courtesy 
that so eminently distinguishes the French. The 
gift is a vase of Stvres porcelain, white as alaba- 
ster, decorated with a finely painted design of 
Dianahunting. The goddess is accompanied by 
a number of female attendants, and her hounds 
are in the act of pulling down astag. The piece 
is three feet high with its stand, and was spe- 
cially manufactured at Stvres for presentation 
to the Prince. 


TOURISTS IN 1893. 

A statement is confidently forwarded from 
Hongkong that no less than eighty-five thousand 
first-class passengers from Europe propose to 
make the round trip vfd Japan to the Chicago 
World’s Fair next year. This must obviously 
be a great exaggeration. Nothing like that 
number could find steamers to bring them here, 
even supposing that they desired to come. But 
we entertain no doubt that 1893 will be an un- 
precedently prosperous year for Japan, A verit- 
able Pactolus of tourists may be expected to 
discharge its golden stream upon'these shores 
during the progress of the World’s Fair, Hotel 
shares, at any rate, should go up, and guides 
may count on a fat time. 


THE INCREASE OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
Tue Fiji Shimpo urges the necessity of erecting 
lighthouses at a more rapid rate than has been 
hitherto done. Our contemporary observes that 
in well-lighted foreign countries these lights are 
not more than 8 miles apart, but that in Japan, 
which has a coast line of some 8,000 miles, the 
average distance is not less than 120 miles, 
The ¥i7# states that the cost of the erection 
of le new stations is included in the Bud- 






get to be submitted to the Diet during its 
next session. The stations chosen are Cape 
Daio, Shima, Cape Hii and Setouchi, Kishyu. 
The ordinary cost of a lighthouse is about 
30,000 yen, but that to be erected at Daio, 
owing to the obstacles to be overcome, will 
require a much larger sum. The ii thinks 
the attention of legislators should be drawn to 
the disadvantages and losses involved by the 
tardiness of the operations of the Department of 
Communications in this direction. 
THE TOKYO MUSIC SCHOOL AFFAIR. 

We observe with pleasure that the Japanese 
journal, the Vomiuri Shimbun, originally re- 
sponsible for the publication of a story—already 
alluded to in these columns—seriously affecting 
the fair fame of a foreign Professor in the Tokyo 
Academy of Music, has now discovered and 
acknowledged its error. The whole tale, ela- 
borated as it was into something of the charac- 
ter and dimensions of a novelette, had no found- 
ation more solid than the simple fact that the 
Professor preferred a proposal of marriage to 
the relatives of one of the lady graduates and 
was unsuccessful in his suit. There the affair 
would have ended completely, had not some 
romancer constructed out of this fragment of 
every-day life a tissue of libellous falsehoods. 
Our only regret is that the paper responsible for 
circulating such a cruel slander should escape 
at the cost of an easy retractation, 


FARES TO CHICAGO. 
Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun says that an agree- 
ment has been come to with the Canadian Paci- 
fic Steamship Company as to the fares of Japa- 
nese who desire to visit the Chicago Exhibition. 
The terms arranged are that a first-class return 
ticket for Government delegates from Yoko- 
hama to Vancouver shall be two hundred dollars ; 
for exhibitors, three hundred dollars; and for 
ordinary visitors also three hundred dollars, 
Tickets of the first kind are already issued ; those 
of the second kind will be issued from the 1st 
of October; and those of third kind from the 
1st of March next. The same authority states 
that no definite arrangement has yet been con- 
cluded with the railway authorities, but that, in 
all probability, the price of a return ticket from 
Vancouver to Chicago will be about seventy 
dollars gold, or a hundred dollars silver. 








MAJOR FUKUSHIMA. 


Tur Keisei Shimpo makes an odd proposal in 
reference to the doughty major who is still 
engaged in his long ride across Russia. Our 
contemporary suggests that a band of military 
men, who are ardent admirers of the feat, should 
set out from Japan and meet the Major some- 
where in Manchuria, and conduct him in trium- 
ph to the Land of the Rising Sun. It does not 
seem to have occurred to our contemporary that 
were such a plan to be followed the honour 
of the feat which the equestrian hopes to 
accomplish, would be considerably diminished. 
But it is of course improbable that the military 
authorities would allow officers to embark on 
such an enterprise. Major Fukushima’s ride 
is a private affair, and undertaken at his own 
expense and risk. He hopes to reach his native 
country some time in February. 


FOREIGN LOAFERS IN JAPAN. 

Tue Michi Nicki has an article on the subject 
of loafers, who have lately been giving consider- 
able trouble to the Japanese authorities. In 
many cases, these men are not recognised by 
any foreign representative. Their acts are apt 
to have a very injurious effect upon the relations 
existing between Japanese and foreigners. Few 
understand the niceties of international law, and 
it is not a matter for surprise, if many Japanese 
are unable to discriminate between one foreigner 
and another, Extreme measures should be 
taken by the authorities, says the Michi Nicht, 
in dealing with these loafers, not only to pre- 
serve Japan’s reputation for hospitality, but in 
the interests of foreigners as well. 
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The Radical organs very well understand the 
mood of the Progressionist journals, and have 
more than once tried to allay the latter's suspi- 
cions by declaring that their party is firmly re- 
solved never to swerve from the course it has 
hitherto pursued, Observing that its past ex- 
planations have been entirely ineffectual to dis- 
pel public doubt and suspicion, the Radical 
organ, the Fyz, has again written an article 
on the subject; but we strongly doubt whether 
its effort this time will be more successful than 
on former occasions. It begins by declaring 
that “the Ito Cabinet aims at impeding the 
development of a system of Government by party, 
inasmuch as it pursues an ambiguous and time- 
serving policy, without allying itself with either 
the Official party or the Popular party,” and that 
“consequently the Popular party, whether it 
adopts a negative or a positive method, must, 
for the purpose of establishing a responsible 
Cabinet and a system of Government by party, 
be prepared to fight with the Cabinet more firmly 
and more perseveringly than heretofore.” But 
what follows entirely destroys any good impres- 
sion that may have been produced by this 
courageous declaration.“ Before fighting with 
the,Cabinet,” continues the Fiyu, “we must as- 
certain the probable movements of our enemy. 
The Ministry’s object is to try every means to 
induce the Opposition to pursue a policy of 
indiscriminate hostility to the measures proposed 
by the Government, and thereby to discredit 
the Opposition in the eyes of the nation. To 
reject the Government’s measures without dis- 
crimination will, therefore, be to fall into the 
trap laid by the crafty statesmen now in power.” 
So far as the Radicals are concerned, the Fiyu 
is able to state that “its party will not hesitate 
to approve whatever good thing may be done 
by the Government and may even co-operate 
with it”; but that, “whenever the Government 
ventures to do anything bad, the Radical party 
will not desist from strong condemnation and 
attack.” The Fiyu hopes that the same line of 
conduct may be followed by the Progressionists 
and by other sections of the Popular party. 


ae 

The Minister President's speech to the local 
Governors has been very favourably received. 
Judging from the résumé of the speech pub- 
lished in the Michi Michi Shimbun, itis evident 
that he strongly condemned, though indirecily, 
the part taken by some of the Governors at the 
time of the general elections of February last. 
He went so far as to say that the Governors are 
not bound to obey even the instructions of their 
superiors when such instructions are obviously 
at variance with the grave duties of their office. 
The Opposition journals, while on the whole 
approving the speech, maintain that the Premier 
is bound to remove all the Governors who over- 
stepped the limits of their official duties in 
February last. Even an independent paper of 
the Fiji Shimpo's standing, joins in the cry for 
thorough changes in the personnel of the local 
Governors. The ground on which the Jaf 
advocates this measure is, however, far broader 
than the one on which the party organs base 
their demand. Our contemporary recalls the 
abnormal state of affairs when Governors were 
first appointed in the early years of the present 
era, In those days, the principal object in send- 
ing out these officials was to impress the power 
and dignity of the new Government upon the 
local population ; and in some cases Governors 
were accompanied to their place of appointment 
by a detachment of troops. It consequently 
resulted that several of them were men of military 
rather than of civil predilections. Many such 
Governors may be still found among those now 
assembled in the Department of Home Affairs. 
These men of the old type are declared to be 
entirely unfit for the functions they are now re- 
quired to perform, and so longas they are suffered 
to remain in office, it will be useless to issue in- 
structions, however excellent, for their guidance. 
The Administration is strongly recommended to 
introduce decided changes in the personnel of 
local Governors. If it be found impossible, 
from personal considerations, to introduce such 
changes, then the best alternative is to resort to 
a still bolder course and abolish the office of 
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local Governor altogether. The it is of 
opinion that such abolition would not prove at 
all inconvenient, but does not explain the 
method of procedure on the ground that it dis- 
cussed the topic more than a year ago. 


* 
. 

The result of the election in the Nihonbashi 
district of Tokyo has given unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the Opposition, especially the Progres- 
sionists, who regard Mr. Kusumoto, the suc- 
cessful candidate as particularly //é with their 
party. The citizens of Nihonbashi are con- 
gratulated by the Kaishin-fo organs on having 
returned a Representative of Mr. Kusumoto’s 
ability and standing. The Mainichi Shimbun 
alludes to the immense disadvantages against 
which Mr. Kusumoto had to contend in being 
opposed by one of the most powerful capitalists 
of the District. Considering that all the influ- 
ence of the Goyé-shénin (merchants patronized 
by the Government)—and there are many of 
them in Nihonbashi—was exerted on behalf of 
Mr. Yasuda, itspeaks, we are told, very much for 
the independence and proverbial chivalry of the 
descendants of true Veddoko that an outsider 
without any powerful local connections was re- 
turned by a decisive majority. Our contempor- 
ary, alluding in another article to the same 
subject, doubts whether the Ito Cabinet really 
means to stand aloof from parties. The Jar- 
nichi cannot charge the Cabinet with any direct 
or indirect interference in the recent election in 
Nihonbashi ; but infers from the manner in 
which the Vichi Michi Shimbun, the supposed 
organ of Count Ito, pressed the claims of Mr. 
Yasuda upon the electors of the district, that 
the Cabinet must have been anxions to see 
Mr. Kusumoto defeated at the poll. Reference 
is also made to the cordial reception which the 
local authorities are extending to Viscount 
Shinagawa and Count Saigo in their political 
tour through the provinces. In view of these 
circumstances a large note of interrogation is 
placed after the Cabinet's alleged independence 
of party politics. 

* - * 

The Wichi Nicht Shimbun, writing on the 
result of the election in Nihonbashi District, 
cautions the partisans of the rival candidates 
against suffering political competition to interfere 
with their social and business relations. They 
are recommended to bury the past in oblivion 
and resume their commercial affairs as friends 
and neighbours. 





. 
ane 

The vernacular press has gradually recovered 
from the state of excitement into which it was 
thrown by the first news of the rough treatment 
suffered by Japanese in the United States. 
Some journals indeed, have been moderate and 
sober throughout, conspicuously the Kokkai, 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, and the Fiji Shimpo. 
The last named expresses great doubt about the 
accuracy of the reports thus far received from 
the other side of the Pacific. But even suppos- 
ing the story to be essentially true, the ¥#/# sees 
nothing in it to justify the angry writings of 
some of its contemporaries which even went so 
far as to suggest retaliation upon American re- 
sidents in Japan. The men concerned in the 
alleged persecution of the Japanese in Idaho 
must be, in the 7#'s opinion, ignorant emi- 
grants from Europe and their conduct will un- 
doubtedly evoke the unqualified condemation of 
all respectable Americans. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment having ordered the Consul at San 
Francisco to make investigations into the matter, 
it will be time enough to take diplomatic steps 
after the receipt of a report from that official. 

* 


Par 

The Xokkai, which originally wrote in a 
similar strain to the above, has now an interest- 
ing article on “ Japanese in the States.” In one 
sense the Tokyo journal is pleased with the 
report of an anti- Japanese movement in America, 
since, if true, the fact proves the growing 
strength of the Japanese colony in the States. 
There are in America Japanese of worthless 
character, but the Koéka* has no doubt 
that many, even of such persons, must have 
derived some benefit by coming into con- 
tact with Americans citizens. Some, too, on 
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their return ro Japan, will become import- 
ant elements of social reformation. The Ko&- 
Rai remarks that the Japanese at home are 
subject to various provoking restraints of offi- 
cialdom, but being used to such a state of 
things, are apt to be indifferent about the neces- 
sity of altering it. Those, however, who have 
once lived in the free air of America, will find it 
hard to submit to these embarrassing restric- 
tions, and will be ardent advocates of reform. 
. 


oe 

The if Shimpo, discussing the question 
of Treaty Revision, urges upon the Authorities 
the importance of taking up the task speedily, 
but at the same time it frankly recognises the 
immense difficulties lying in the way. There 
are writers who believe that the foreign Powers 
are comparatively favourable to Japan's aspira- 
tions, but the ¥#/ is more than doubtful whether 
some of the Powers may not be reluctant to 
re-open negotiations after what occurred in 
recent years. The chief difficulty of the Japa- 
nese Government, however, will be in satisfying 
the extravagant claims of the Japanese people. 
Our contemporary believes that some of its 
countrymen ask not for equal but for un- 
equal treaties. Nevertheless, a Government like 
the present cannot be suffered to postpone 
this important question merely because of the 
difficulties attending its solution. With Count 
Tto at the head of the Cabinet and Mr. Mutsu 
at the Foreign Office, the 717i doubts not that 
the question is receiving serious attention, and 
that a scheme of revision has been already 
elaborated. 





* 
ae 
The extension of the harbour limits of Kobe 
is approved of by the press as a necessary and 
judicious step to meet the requirements of the 
increasing prosperity of foreign trade at that 
place. 


ane 

The military manceuvres that are to take 
place in November next afford a topic for 
journalistic discussion, The affair is to be 
on a scale never before witnessed in this 
country, The Keised Shimpo advises the 
military authorities to conduct these mana- 
uvres §0 as to develop the martial spirit of the 
troops. Sham fights will also serve to check 
the tendency to effeminateness and luxury 
among officers. The Choya Shimbun directs 
the attention of the War Department to the im- 
portance of making the manceuvres a means of 
studying the questions of mobilizing the reserves, 
of commissariat arrangements, and of ambulance 
service. These subjects did not receive ad- 
equate attention at the time of the mancuvres 
in Aichi Prefecture two years ago, tactics being 
on that occasion the primary object with the 
Military authorities. 

* = *. 

The lamentable case of the murder of his 
wife by a farmer in the Prefecture of Oita has 
awakened widespread interest. The newspapers 
combine in directing the attention of Buddhist 
preachers, and writers of text books on morality, 
to the importance of exercising discretion in 
inculcating the duty of filial piety. There is no 
doubt that the farmer was betrayed into a 
terrible crime by an exaggerated notion of 
filial piety. Some writers more or less Chris- 
tian tendencies, seize this opportunity to say 
bad things about Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism. The Vomturi Shimbun takes up the 
cause of these creeds, and tells the Christians 
that their religion has also produced detestable 
victims of prejudice. Reference is made to the 
reported trampling on the Emperor's photograph 
atareligious establishment in Tokyosome 7 years 
ago, and to a certain Japanese student in the 
United States who liked Uncle Tom better than 
his Emperor. Of such materials does the 
Yomiuri construct its thunderbolts. 

* 


ae 

The shocking case of alleged barbarity by a 
foreign resident in Nagasaki inspires many 
angry notes and editorials in the metropolitan 
papers, The Jippon is conspicuously clam- 
orous. It is a pily that the editors of these 


papers have not a larger experience of the world 
and its ways, 
jin 
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the 26th April, 1892, the following results were 
communicated :—Amount proposed for assur- 
ance during the year 1891 (3,199 proposals), 
£2,000,872; amount of assurances accepted 
during the year 1891 (for which 2,796 policies 
were issued), £1,692,564; annual premiums 
on new policies during the year 1891, £66,385 ; 
claims by death under policies during the year 
1891, inclusive of bonus additions, £642,338; 
claims under endowments matured during the 
year, £6,355; subsisting assurances at 14th 
November, 1891 (of which £1,449,284 is re- 
assured with other offices), £21,988,746; 
amount of policies issued during the last five 
years, £7,443,090. The accumulated funds 
now amount to £7,688,686, and the annual re- 
venue to £1,006,720. 





PROPOSED SUBSIDIES. 
Mr. Murata Tamotsu, a warm advocate of the 
protection of marine products, introduced a Re- 
presentation on the subject in the last session 
of the Diet, which passed the Upper House by 
a large majority. The Government, it is re- 
ported, has now adopted the suggestion and 
intends to ask a grant of 130,000 yen for the 
purpose. Besides the above, the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce wants a sum 
of 250,000 yen as subsidies for the Tea 
Merchants’ Association. This association, says 
the Wippon, has for its objects the examination 
of tea brought from various parts of the empire, 
and its success in obtaining a good name for 
the staple has prompted the Government to 
assist it in defraying expenses. 


THE NOBLES’ CLUB. 
Ir is stated in the Yiyu, that the members 
of the Nobles’ Club are contemplating whe- 
ther they shall purchase the Rokumei-kwan, 
or whether they shall erect an entirely new 
building for the use of the Club, the present ar- 
rangement proving unsuitable in many respects. 
We are not inclined to place much confidence in 
this report. Hardly a year passes without 
a rumour getting afloat to the effect that the 
portion of the Rokumei-kwan used by the 
Tokyo Club will be appropriated to some other 
purpose. The Club isa great convenience to 
Japanese officials and others, and hence it is 
highly improbable that any steps will be faken 
necessitating its removal toa less central position. 


NEWCHWANG. 
Messrs. Baxpinex and Co., in their circular 
dated Newchwang, 3rd Sept., sa! Shipping 
business is quiet, and we do not look for much 
change until the new beans comein. The crop 
is expected to be a fair average one, partial floods 
and drought notwithstanding. Freights—Chinese 
talk about 15 cents to Kobe, 18 cents to Swatow 
20 cents to Canton, for steamers in November. 
Arrivals to date are 235 steamers and 25 sailers, 
against 226 steamers and 37 sailers this time 
last year. Shipping in port: Zaku, Chinlung, 
Fidelis, Kwang-sang. 





THE BUDGET FOR 1893-04. 

Rumours were circulated within the past few days 
that a serious conflict of opinion had arisen in 
the Cabinet with reference to the Budget for 
next year, Count Inouye and Count Yamagata 
being represented as entertaining opposite views 
about to the propriety of re-including in_the 
Estimates the items rejected by the last Diet, 
namely, appropriations for building men-of-war 
and establishing a Steel Factory. The Tokyo 
News Agency is authorized to emphaticully con- 
tradict—and the Nicht Niché Shimbun endorses 
the contradiction—that any such differences of 
opinion exist. 





JAPANESE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
La Nouvelle Révue for August contains an ar- 
ticle by Motoyoshi Saizau, entitled “Le Mariage 
dans les classes moyennes.” It is mainly taken 
up with a description of manners and customs 
that are fast becoming things of the past. 


A JAPANESE CONSULATE IN BOMBAY. 
Owine to the great development of the cotton 
trade with Bombay and increase of trade gene- 
rally with India, a petition was lately presented 
to the Foreign Office, praying for the establish- 
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ment of a Consulate in Bombay. The authori- 
ties admit its necessity, says the Fi Shimpo, 
but consider that many other places have equal 
claims. The funds required for such a purpose 
would probably not be granted by the Diet. 


THE USUI-TOGE RAILWAY. 
Iris stated in the Hochi Shimbun and other 
papers that 24 out of the 26 tunnels on the 
Usui pass have been completed and that the 
twenty-fifth is far advanced. It is calculated 
that the line will be ready for use some time in 
November. We (Fapan Mail) do not know 
whether this is a technical opinion or not, but 
travellers over the pass report that they do not 
expect to see the line open for traffic before the 
end of the year. Much work still remains to be 
done to the bridges and embankments as well 
as the tunnels. 


PORTUGU A JAPANESE COURT. 
Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun notes that a case 
has been brought in the Kobe District Court by 
a Portuguese subject, Mr. Silva, against a fellow- 
national, whose name as transliterated reads 
“Mr. Leach ” (? Ritchie) forthe recovery of a debt. 
Theamountinvolved must be small since the case 
is brought before a tribunal with such limited 
jurisdiction, but the fact is interesting since it is 
the first example of one foreigner suing another 
in a Japanese Court of Law. 








YOKOHAMA TRADERS’ UNION. 

Tue Yokohama Traders Union held a general 
meeting onthe 16th inst. at which 35 members 
were present. Mr. Ohama Chuzaburo was elect- 
ed Acting Chairman. The business of appoint- 
ing a chairman to succeed Mr. Ono, who lately 
resigned, was then proceeded with, and resulted 
in the election of Mr, Otani Kahei, who received 
34 votes. Mr, Otani, however, declined to ac- 
cept the office, but te Union has begged him 
to reconsider his decision, and is now awaiting 
the result, 


THE MILITARY REVIEW. 

Tue review to be held at the end of next month 
between Utsunomiya and Shirakawa, at which 
the Emperor has signified his intention to be 
present, promises to be a big affair. Some 
30,000 troops are to take part in the manceuvres. 
They will be divided into a northern and a 
southern army. Six military experts are to be 
deputed to act as judges, who will be assisted 
by 14 subordinates. 


DISABLED JUNK AT SEA. 

Tus Sakata Maru, Captain Walter, from Mi- 
yako to this port, fell in with a dismasted junk 
at 6.47 a.m. the zoth inst. this side of Noshima. 
The captain got a line on board the junk 
the intention of taking her in tow, but the rope 
parted, Just at this time a Japanese man-of-war 
arrived on the scene, and relieved Captain 
Walter by taking the junk in charge, and the 
Sakata proceeded on her voyage. 





LACQUER COMPETITIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Sucu of our readers as are interested in Japanese 
art may be reminded that an attractive exhibi- 
tion of modern masterpieces in lacquer is now 
in progress at the temple of Monzeki, in Tsukiji. 
The affair is under the auspices of the SAikko 
Kyogi-kai, or Competitive Association of Work- 
ers in Lacquer. The best artists in Tokyo have 
contributed specimens, and some fine old pieces 
also are on view for purposes of comparison. 





NANGY HANKS. 
Tuts celebrated trotting mare, who quite recently 
at Chicago broke all previous records by trotting 
a mile in 2.73, has now beaten that wonderful 
performance by trotting a mile in 2.53, thus 
cutting down the best record by two seconds. 
The quarter occupied 30 seconds, the half 61 
seconds, and the three-quarters 1.34. This feat 
was performed at Independence, Lowa, and the 
mare was driven by Budd Doble. 





EARTHQUAKES AT NAGASAKI. 
Turee shocks of earthquake were experienced 
here, says the Magasati Express of the 14th 
inst., on Sunday afternoon last, about 5.05, 6.02, 
and 6.30 p.m., respectively, The: first one was 
the most severe that has been felt for several 








years, but the two others were very mild. All 
were of short duration, and no damage whatever 
was sustained. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tue Official Gase/fe announces that Mr, Shima- 
mura Hisashi, a Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
has been appointed a Consul-General, as has 
also Mr. Fuji Saburo, hitherto a Consul. Mr. 
Uchida Kesai, hitherto Private Secretary to the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
becomes a Secretary of the Foreign Office. 


DBATH OF MRS. LLOYD. 
WE regret to learn that a telegram from Canada 
announces the death of Mrs. Lloyd, wife of the 
Rev. A. Lloyd, who resided in Tokyo for some 
years, and is now principal of a college in 
Canada. Mrs. Lloyd was much liked in Japan, 
and her decease will be mourned by a wide 
circle of friends. 





THE CHOLERA AT HAMBURG. 
Tue WV. C. Daily News of the r2th inst, says 
that Messrs. Siemssen & Co, received on Satur- 
day afternoon a telegram from Hamburg an- 
nouncing that the cholera is decreasing there, 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
asl ie 
A rumour has been going the round of the 
Opposition press to the effect that the Govern- 
ment, perceiving the hopelessness of encounter- 
ing the Popular party on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, is endeavouring to make the 
House of Peers a rampart against the joint attack 
of the Radicals and the Progressionists; and 
that, in order to further this project, offers of 
official positions are being made to the leading 
members of the Extreme party in the Upper 
House. The report even goes so far as to give 
the names of the Peers approached by the Mini- 
stry. It is stated, for instance, that the post of 
Minister to a foreign country has been offered 
to Prince Konoye ; that of Minister of the House- 
hold to Viscount Tani; that of Chief Military 
Attaché to the Prince Imperial to Viscount 
Soga; and restoration to his former rank of 
Lieutenant-General to Baron Ozawa. How far 
this rumour is worthy of credence remains to 
be seen, but some papers seem to think that, in 
the case of Prince Konoye at least, the state- 
ment will probably prove well founded, for he 
is understood to be not at all disinclined to go 
abroad as the Emperor's Representative. It is 
also rumoured that Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, a 
distinguished Radical and ex-President of the 
House of Representaves, will receive an ap- 
pointment to a foreign court, possibly China. 
He is stated to have requested the Radical Party 
to strike off his name from its roll of members. 
The Hochi Shimbun, in a sarcastic tone, tells 
the Cabinet Ministers to fall back upon the 
support of the House of Peers if they are not 
bold enough to meet their opponents in the 
House of Representatives. But which expedi- 
ent, asks our contemporary, are they going to 
pursue, that of increasing the number of Impe- 
rially nominated members or that of reducing 
the strengh of the so-called Extreme party among 


the Peers? 
* 


ane 

A general impression increases that the com- 
ing session of the Diet will probably witness the 
cooling, if not the entire rupture, of the friend- 
ship _now existing between the Radicals and 
the Progressionists. Count Itagaki’s party is 
very anxious to maintain its newly acquired re- 
pulation for being comparatively reasonable 
and practical ; while Count Okuma’s followers 
seem more than ever bent on pursuing to the 
bitter end their policy of desperate and indis- 
criminate opposition to the Government. There 
are indications that the members of the Kaz- 
shin-to are ill at case about the probable attitude 
of their allies, the Fiyu-do, in the approaching 
session. Thus far the Progressionist papers 
have refrained from speaking out their mind on 
this delicate subject ; but indirect allusions have 
from time to time appeared in their columns, 
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THE CASE OF THE TOYAMA DIVI- 
SIONAL HEADMEN. 


oe ge 

HEtransfer of Mr. CHICHUWA YEIICHI, 

a Rural District Headman of Toyama 
Prefecture, to the post of Police In- 
spector in the Kanda Urban District of 
Tokyo, has evoked some comment, and 
has also had the useful result of bringing 
fully to light the circumstances of the 
trouble which recently occurred between 
this official and a number of the Divisional 
Headmen in the District presided over by 
him. The facts of the trouble, as originally 
stated, were so meagre as to mislead many 
persons into imagining that the Divisional 
Headmen had acted in a manner fully 
justifying Mr. CHICHIIWa’Ss procedure. It 
was understood, by ourselves among the 
rest, that the Divisional Headmen (Soncko 
and Chocho), acting on their own responsi- 
bility, had combined to addressa joint letter 
of approval and congratulation to Messrs. 
SHIMADA SaBuRo and Kono Hironaka, 
leaders of the Opposition in the House of 
Representatives, on the occasion of the| 
passing of the celebrated Representation 
declaring that Government officials had 
been guilty of improper interference in the 
general elections. Now in every West- 
ern country combinations of officials -for 
political purposes is cither distinctly in- 
terdicted or implicitly condemned. More- 
over, much of the interference complained 
of during and after the general election 
of last spring had been laid to the door of 
District and Divisional Headmen. Yet 
here was a case where some thirty of these 
very Headmen, belonging to one of the 
Prefectures where official interference was 
alleged to have been eminently scandalous, 
combined for the purpose of throwing their 
weight into the scale of party politics. By 
the light of these supposed facts, it did 
not seem at all strange that the District 
Headman, Mr. Cuicutwa, had, in the first 
place, called upon the signatories of the 
document to withdraw it, and that, being 
met by an emphatic refusal on their part 
to comply, he had subsequently removed 
them from office. But the controversy 
aroused by Mr. CHICHIIWa’S transfer, 
very soon afterwards, to a post in the 
capital has made it clear that the above 
statement of the case between himself 
and the Divisional Headmen is imper- 
fect. The Headmen did not act 
dependently, or combine as officials to 
compile and sign a political round-robin. 
Their procedure was taken in their ex- 
officio capacity as Presidents of the Divi- 
sional Assemblies. Perhaps it should be 
explained here that, according to the Lo- 
cal Government system of Japan, there are 
three classes of Local Assemblies, namely, 
the Kenkat, or Prefectural Assembly ; the 
Gunkat, or District Assembly; and the 
Sonkai, or Divisional Assembly. There 
are also the Fukai, Shikai, and Chokai, 
but these being merely the urban forms of 
the Kenkai, Gunkai, and Sonkaz, do notcon- 
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stitute special classes. The functions of 
each Assembly are defined with tolerable 
precision by the Law for the Organization 
of Local Governments, but of course a 
certain degree of latitude exists. In the 
case immediately under consideration, a 
number of the Divisional Assembliés of 
Toyama Prefecture passed resolutions 
congratulating the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion on the success of the Represen- 
tation with reference to official inter- 
ference in elections, and the Headmen, 
as Presidents of the Assemblies, forward- 
ed copies of these resolutions with cover- 
ing letters. This information materially 
modifies the view originally taken in our 
columns of the action of the Divisional 
Headmen, and raises a very nice question 
as to the propriety of Mr. CHICHIIWA’S 
procedure in calling upon them to with- 
draw their letter forwarding the Assemblies’ 
resolutions. Mr. CHICHIWA maintained 
that in thus forwarding the resolutions the 
Headmen exceeded their competence. We 
have read with care the Law for the 
Organization of Cities, Towns, and Villages, 
but we are unable to find any provision 
distinctly bearing on the question. In the 
33rd Article of that Law a list is given of 
the matters falling within the purview of 
a Divisional Assembly, and among them 
there is nothing that can possibly be con- 
strued as pointing to a survey of resolutions 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
But in the preamble of the article the word 
« principally” is employed to qualify the 
appended list of matters, and since the list 
is thus deprived of the character of defini- 
tiveness, it can scarcely be quoted as proof 
that the resolutions of the Toyama Division- 
al Assemblies were u/¢ra vires. Supposing 
them to have been legally taken, however, 
the question still remains whether the 
Headmen, in their capacity of Presidents 
of Assemblies, were competent to open 
communications, on behalf of the Assem- 
blies, with the leaders of Parties in the 
House of Representatives in respect of 
matters before the House. This, apparent- 
ly, is the ground upon which Mr. CHICHI- 
IWA took his original stand, and no au- 
thoritative decision has yet been pro- 
nounced as to the correctness of his view. 
The matter is under consideration, and 
the result is fraught with interest on ac- 
[count of its evident bearing upon the au- 
tonomy of the lowest class of Local As- 
We ourselves, looking at the 
matter from an English point of view, 
cannot find justification for Mr. CHICHI- 
Iwa’s first step ; but remembering that the 
Japanese Local Government system is not 
based on English models, we are con- 
That he 
was right, however, in his second step, 
namely, the removal of the Divisional 
Headmen who declined to obey his direc- 
tions, there can be little room to doubt. 
The Law, in unequivocal terms, invests 
him with competence to exercise discipli- 
nary authority over Divisional Headmen, 
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and further provides that against a dis- 
ciplinary measure taken by him appeal 
may be made to the Prefectural As- 
sembly, and thence to the Administrative 
Court. But nowhere is it contemplated 
that a Divisional Headman may refuse to 
obey a disciplinary order issued by a Dis- 
trict Headman pending appeal to higher 
authority. The plain duty of the Toyama 
Divisional Headmen was to comply with 
the directions issued by Mr. CHICHIIWA as 
to withdrawing their communication to 
the leaders of the Opposition in the House 
of Representatives, and, after compliance, 
to appeal against his instructions. It 
was for their failure to be guided by 
this plain dictate of discipline that Mr. 
CHICHIIWA dismissed them, and not for 
their original action in forwarding the 
resolutions of the Divisional Assemblies. 
Whether or no they were justified in taking 
the latter step remains to be determined, 
but their conduct in refusing to obey, pend- 
ing appeal, was evidently indefensible. 
We trust that, in the interests of the 
autonomy of Divisional Assemblies, Mr. 
CHICHIIWA'S first step may be condemned 
by the Prefectural Assembly and the Ad- 
ministrative Court alike, but as to his 
measure in dismissing subordinates who 
refused to recognise his legally constituted 
authority, there can be no second opinion. 
Meanwhile, Mr. CHICHIIWA himself has 
been transferred to a Police Inspectorate 
in the Kanda District of Tokyo. His pay 
in the latter position is the same as 
before, but the public regard the transfer 
as promotion, and are disposed to criticise 
any favour shown to an official in whose 
District so much commotion occurred 
during the general election. For it was 
this very Mr. CHICHIIWA who ruled that 
a number of the votes cast for the Kai- 
shin-to candidate, Mr. SHimaDA TaDa- 
YUKI, were invalid, the conseqyence being 
that the pro-Government candidate, Mr. 
TAKEBE SONOBUMI, stood at the head 
of the poll. His ruling was subse- 
quently condemned by the Supreme 
Court, and it was natural to conjec- 
ture that the error would mar his 
official career. But the Central Authori- 
ties do not, apparently, set much store by 
the fact. Mr. CHICHIIWA is regarded as 
an able official, and the circumstance that 
he failed to secure the confidence of the 
people of his District in Toyama, though 
held to justify his transfer to another 
locality, is not counted to his serious dis- 
credit. The Minister of State for Home 
Affairs has shown such an unequivocal 
resolve to set his face against official in- 
terference in elections that his action in 
the case of Mr. CHICHIIWA ought not to 
be misconstrued; but it would certainly 
have been a happier denouement if the 
career of this particularly zealous official 
had received a check instead of an impetus. 
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THE “LONDON & CHINA EXPRESS" 


ON THE PORTUGUESE QUESTION. 
ee ye 


Tisplainthat when the Londonand China 
Express, in its issue of August 5th, 
undertook to discuss Portugal’s forfeiture 
of Jurisdiction Privileges in Japan, it pos- 
sessed no trustworthy information and was 
obliged to write from conjecture. Yet we 
are surprised to find how palpably it has 
missed the mark in every respect. The 
article is a mass of misconceptions. We 
are told at the outset that the affair is 
“a distinctly new phase of the ever-recur- 
ring question of treaty revision,” and that 
it is “mainly pivoted on the Japanese 
desire to be quit of the extraterritorial 
powers exercised by foreigners in Japan.” 
The London and China Express, however 
meagre its knowledge of this particular 
matter, ought surely to have understood, 
on general grounds, that Portugal, as she 
is at present, cannot possibly figure at the 
head ofa new chapterin the history of treaty 
revision. That place is occupied by Great 
Britain, and must remain hers, unless some 
very radical change occurs in the relative 
importance of the Great Powers’ interestsin 
Japan. Portugal’s failure to discharge the 
duties devolving on her by treaty invali- 
dated her claim to continued enjoyment 
of the privileged conferred by that treaty. 
Such is the whole story inanut-shell. By 
what stretch of imagination it can be called 
“a new phase of treaty revision” we are 
at a loss to conceive. Further, although 
there is undenied truth in the assertion that 
Japan ardently desires’ to terminate the 
conditions which bar her exercise of judi- 
cial autonomy within her own borders, it 
is an unwarrantable license that a journal, 
trusting to hypothesis for the facts of the 
case it discusses, should declare her recent 
action to have been “mainly pivoted on 
that desire.” Japan, in common with all 
civilized Powers, owes to herself the para- 
mount duty of providing for the proper 
administration of law and justice within her 
territories. Pressingas that duty hasalways 
been, it became still more imperative after 
the promulgation of the Constitution, where- 
in the SOVEREIGN solemnly promises that 
the preservation of order by duly admini- 
stered laws and full access to equal justice 
shall be secured for his subjects in every 
region of his dominions. Portugal’s pro- 
cedure rendered that pledge nugatory so 
far as concerned the control of Portuguese 
subjects in Japan, and so far as concerned 
all legal claims of Japanese subjects against 
Portuguese. The situation that resulted 
from the withdrawal of the Portuguese 
Consul-General in Tokyo had not to be 
interpreted by Japan of her own insight. 
It was translated into the plainest langu- 
age for her information by Portugal’s Re- 
presentative himself. She was officially 
informed that no system for the admini- 
stration of justice by Portuguese Consuls 
in Japan would thenceforth exist, and if, 
under such Gor 





ymstances, 





had neglected to take some decisive action, 
they would have palpably failed to dis- 
charge the first duty of every Government. 
We see no occasion, still less any warrant, 
to attribute to Japan’s desire for judicial 
autonomy a course of action plainly dic- 
tated by the most rudimentary sense of a 
civilized State’s duties. 

This erroneous exordium of the London 
and China Express is followed by a series 
of not less striking misconceptions. Re- 
presentation by merchant Consuls alone is 
assigned as the general cause of Portugal’s 
deprivation of jurisdiction, while in the 
next sentence we are told that “the with- 
drawal of the Portuguese Consul at Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo seems to be the only 
event leading to the present action of the 
Japanese, Government.” Our London con- 
temporary is not only mistaken as to its 
facts, but appears also to be without 
any definite idea of its own meaning. A 
system of merchant consuls, and the with- 
drawal of Consuls from the Japanese capital 
as well as from the principal centre of 
foreign trade—these things seem to be 
viewed by the London and China Express 
as identical. 
ideas does not greatly matter, since the 
bases of its varying assertions are in both 
cases false. By and by, when the real facts 
are accessible, we may look for a juster 
review of the situation, though in truth 
our contemporary’s readiness to commit 
itself to sweeping conclusions on premises 
so slender and contradictory does not 
argue any strong anxiety to be just. We 
observe, too, that the London and China 
Express, though the réle it professes to 
play in discussing Oriental affairs deprives 
it of any claim to the indulgence extended 
to other journals published at a distance, 
labours under very singular misconcep- 
tions as to the Japanese Constitution. It 
represents the Privy Council as “ commu- 
nicating its decision to the EMPEROR,” and 
itadds that “according tothe Japanese 
Constitution, the decisions of the Privy 
Council become law directly they are pro- 
mulgated.” Whether these extraordinary 
statements are attributable to ignorance of 
facts, or whether they merely represent 
curiously careless phraseology, we need not 
stop to determine. In either case they are 
equally inexcusable. And so, too, is our 
contemporary’s allegation that when Japan 
had communicated her decision to the 
Portuguese Government, she ‘‘ thought the 
matter brought to a definite conclusion.” 
How does the London and China Express 
know what Japan “thought”? We do 
not desire to draw harsh inferences, but 
between the lines of such writing it is im- 
possible not to detect an effort to depict 
Japan’s action in an arbitrary and pre- 
cipitate light. Yet there is no explicable 
reason for a hostile judgment. The Great 
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Powers, notably England, have fully re- 
cognised in practice their sense of the 
obligation imposed on them by their treaties 
(@th Japan, They have established i 





empire competent tribunals to discharge 
the jurisdictional functions thus acquired. 
Forty-eight years ago, long before any 
covenant with Japan was contemplated, 
England placed on official record her opi- 
nion that a Power which by convention 
had conceded jurisdiction within its bor- 
ders to a foreign State, would be justified 
in revoking the privilege if due provision 
were not made by that State for the dis- 
charge of the jurisdictional functions as- 
sumed by it. On that principle England 
has always acted, and other Great Powers 
have carried the same sound theory into 
practice with more or less fidelity. . On 
what grounds, then, should Englishmen 
defend Portugal’s flagrant failure to 
discharge the duties which their own 
Government considers so imperative ? 
We can understand and appreciate the 
“ shoulder-to-shoulder ” instinct that binds 
Occidentals together in the Orient, and 
makes them anxious to resist discrimi- 
nations of every kind. But the senti- 
ment is altogether exaggerated when 
applied to the present case. It is precisely 
because of the laches and inefficiencies 
of Powers like Portugal that the whole 
system of extraterritorial jurisdiction be- 
comes discredited. But for the failures of 
these petty States to discharge the duties 
devolving on them, comparatively few 
practical defects could be laid to the charge 
of Consular Jurisdiction. Englishmen 
should be the first to condemn such failures. 
Above all, their sympathies should be with 
Japan in her laudable anxiety to provides 
for the due administration of justice within 
her territories. The singular nonchalance, 
not to use any stronger term, displayed by 
Portugal in her attitude towards Japan, is 
a feature of the case that need not be dwelt 
upon here. But no one can question the 
fundamental principle that from the moment 
when Japan found a number of Portuguese 
|subjects within her borders and beyond 
the reach of effective control by their own 
laws and tribunals, she was bound, in the 
common interests of peace and good order, 
to assume jurisdiction over them. She 
did not do so without ample warning to 
Portugal, and her delay seems to us the 
only reprehensible part of her proce- 
dure. She discharged her plain duty 
at last, however, and nothing is more 
inexplicable than that her laudable resolve 
to provide for the efficient administration 
of justice in respect of every person within 
her territories should evoke the condem- 
nation of any impartial Englishman. Great 
Britain, we are entitled to say with truth 
and pride, leads the world in her practical 
recognition of thisduty. Her people need 
never apprehend that derelictions like that 
of Portugal will disqualify their country 
for the enjoyment of any international 
privilege. They should, and assuredly 
will ultimately, approve the course adopted 
by Japan in this matter. 
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SLAVERY AND CLASS DISTINCTION 
IN OLD FAPAN. 


ee 

PAPER read before the Historicul So- 

ciety by Mr. KONAKAMURA GISHQ, 
and published among the Society’s transac- 
tions, contains a large amount of interest- 
ing information bearing on the class 
distinctions of old Japan, much of which 
has never been published in so convenient 
a form before. It may be necessary to 
preface our reproduction of Mr. KONAKA- 
MURA’S essay with the remark that the 
term slave is a somewhat too harsh ren- 
dering of the Japanese term dovei. As will 





be seen by the facts given below, Japanese 
servitude was characterised by none of the 
horrors which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with African slavery. It is true that 
men and women were bought and sold, and 
that the amount of personal liberty they 
enjoyed wholly depended on the disposi- 
tions of their masters. But since the 
Japanese have ever been a kindly disposed 
race, the hardships of such a servitude as 
that to which their menials were subjected 
differed little, if at all, from the hardships 
of ordinary domestic service. 

Mr. KoNAKAMURA rightly regards works 
on Law as the most trustworthy sources of 
information on the classes, status, duties, 
amenabilities, &c., of slaves. The earliest 
trustworthy record of the classes into which 
slaves were divided is contained in the col- 
lection of laws known as the Tathoritsuret, 
which was published in the Taiho era [A.D. 
701-703]. In this work they are classified 
as follows :—(1) B@ FA ryoko, or guards of 
the Imperial Mausolea ; (2) # FR Awanko, 
or government slaves; (3) # A kenin, 
domestic slaves ; (4) ZY 4X ME konuht, the 
slaves of officials; (5) # HQ MB shinuhz, 
slaves belonging to private individuals. 
This classification needs explanation. The 
first two classes are distinguished from the 
other three by being householders. Class 
1 consisted of rebels and their descendants. 
The work of guarding the Imperial tombs 
seems tohave been regarded in those days 
as ignominious, for in the order of pre- 
cedence given we find that classes 2 and 4 
rank highest. The slaves included in class 2 
were mostly rebels, but they had to be over 
60 years of age. Class 3 consisted of per- 
sons who were too poor or too helpless to 
become householders, and who were doom- 
ed to serve the families upon whom they 
depended fora living. The poor relations 
of retainers were often compelled to sell 
their liberty in order to keep body and 
soul together. Though there was a certain 
amount of disgrace attached to the loss of 
independence which this servitude involv- 
ed, in many respects it was far preferable 
to other forms of slavery. It is difficult to 
distinguish classes 2 and 4, both being 
under official control. Their origin, how- 
ever, was not the same. While rebellion 
rendered class 2 subject to bondage, class 





4.were captives taken in war, crimipals, or 
their descendants. ‘Thejworwhicl slp@} 


belonging to class 2 were required to do 
was of afar more menial kind than that 
performed by the slaves belonging to class 
4. Class 5 consisted of captives and 
criminals. It was this class exclusively 
which furnished slaves for the market, the 
sale of persons belonging to the other four 
classes being strictly forbidden by law. 

Coming now to the laws and regulations 
to which slaves were subject, it is necessary 
to state that prior to the publication of the 
Taiho laws, Japanese society was divided 
into two classes only, known as ryomin, 
JLB, and semmin BR¥E, which may be 
rendered, superior people and inferior 
people. The Taiho laws classified the 
semmin in the manner indicated above. 
The marriage of slaves with other persons 
was strictly forbidden. Moreaver, 
slaves of each class were forbidden to in- 
termarry with slaves of another class. The 
punishment for a violation of this law was 
50 stripes and annulling of the marriage. 
The slaves who guarded the Imperial tombs 
were under the control of the Imperial 
Household officials. A special bureau ex- 
isted for this purpose. 
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From very ancient times the Japanese 
held what we should consider very loose 
notions respecting the sale of human be- 
ings. Prior to the Taiho period the sale 
of people belonging to the superior class 
(ryomin) even was common; so much 
so that the Emperor JiTo issued in A.D. 
691 a decree specifying the cases in which 
the sale of persons should involve degrada- 
tion in social rank. The following was 
the regulation:—“In case of a peasant who 
is sold for the benefit* of his elder brother, 
he shall not be degraded. But if he be 
sold for the benefit of his parents he shall 
be degraded. A person sold for the sake 
of discharging a debt shall retain his rank 
asa ryomin.” It is not a little interesting 
to observe that the notion respecting the 
honourattached to self-sacrifice for the sake 
of discharging the debts of parents and 
relations existed more than 1200 years 
ago; that in those days no disgrace was 
attached to the sale of a human being into 
servitude provided the motive was a worthy 
one. The clause of the decree quoted 
above which declares that sacrifice of liberty 
for the sake of an elder brother shall in- 
volve no degradation, but that in the case 
of sacrifice for a parent the opposite shall 
hold good, can be only understood when con- 
sidered in the light of the prevailing ideas 
concerning the filial obligations of children; 
according to which the greater the suffer- 
ing involved the more praiseworthy was 
the conduct of the child. On this principle 
the EMPEROR required that what a child 
would not be prepared to endure for an 
elder brother he should bear cheerfully for 
a parent. The view that by diminishing 
suffering you diminish the merit attached 
to cheerful endurance, is by no means ex- 
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clusively held by the Confucian ; it is the 
view of leading theologians in various 
parts of the world. Prior to the Taiho era, 
the sale of persons of superior rank was 
evidently common, for there is a law in the 
Taiho Code which forbids such sales. 

Slaves were regarded in the days of 
which we write as animals. In the } # 
3 EE Gp, Hoso-shiyosho it is argued that in 
case of slaves obtaining children by cohabit- 
ing in an irregular manner among each 
other, the children so obtained should be- 
long to the master of the female slave, as 
with animals the male has nothing to do with 
offspring after birth. One law of this period 
provides that ‘in the case of the sale of a 
slave, a cow, or a horse, should illness oc- 
cur within three days after the purchase, the 
animal or human being bought may be 
returned.” In the case of traffic in slaves 
a written bargain had to be prepared and 
submitted to the authorities for approval. 

An interesting document bearing on the 
prices realised by slaves was discovered 
in the Todaiji, Nara, some time ago. It 
gives an account of the sale of certain per- 
sons in Mino, the property of one MoRIBE- 
MARO. There were three male and three 
female slaves, who realised 4,900 bundles 
of rice plants. The ages of the three males 
were, 34, 22, and 15 years, respectively. 
The two elder slaves fetched 1,000 bundles 
each and the younger, g00. The ages of 
the females were 22, 20, and 15 years, 
respectively. The two elder ones realized 
800 plants each and the younger 600. 
Various marks of identity are given, such 
as ‘‘a mole beneath the left eye,” red spots 
on the left cheek, freckles,” &c. 

In case of flight it was customary to pay 
a reward amounting to 5 per cent. of the 
value of the slave if he or she was captured 
within a month, and of 10 per cent. when 
a year had elapsed prior to the capture. 
The following are the circumstances under 
which slaves might become free and enter 
the ranks of ryomin. (1) In case of per- 
sons who had been stolen and reduced to 
slavery illegally. A girl of the Fujiwara 
family was carried off by a Harima man 
and sold as a slave. She obtained her 
liberty by applying tothe local authorities. 
Even the distant descendants of unlaw- 
fully captured slaves sometimes obtained 
freedom by referring the authorities to the 
register. (2) When released from service 
by their masters. (3) When a master died 
without an heir and his house became ex- 
tinct. (4) In the case of official slaves, they 
became free when over 76 years of age, or 
when too ill to do any work. Freedom 
was often obtained after a few year’s ser- 
vice by those who had been reduced to 
slavery on account of their association with 
rebels and not owing to any prominent 
part they had taken in opposing the 
Government. (5) Slaves occasionally ob- 
tained their freedom by displaying great 
proficiency in some art or accomplishment. 
(6) Slaves wiefeosometimes released from 
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In such cases there was usually some 
special object in view, such as the encour- 
agement of agriculture, and the like. In the 
days of the Emperor JuNWA [A.D. 824-833] 
freedom was granted to 233 male slaves 
and 277 female slaves, who were ordered 
to settle at Okachidana, Mutsu. 

It is impossible to say how many slaves 
there were in any given age, as no 
trustworthy statistics have come down to 
us. But Mr. KONAKAMURA states it as 
his opinion that at one time the propor- 
tion of slaves was about 5 per cent. of the 
total population, and that the number of 
female slaves was slightly in excess of that 
of males. 

There is no doubt whatever that slavery 
in its earliest form was a punishment for 
disloyalty to the throne. The Emperor 
Yuryaku is said to have originated this 
method of punishment, when in A.D. 470, 
aman called NE-NO-oMI rebelled. Ne-No- 
OMI was killed, but the EMPEROR decreed 
that all the descendants of this man should 
be regarded as inferior persons and be re- 
duced to servitude of a menial kind. They 
were divided into two parties, one being 
deputed to serve the EMPEROR and the 
other a provincial governor. A little later, 
in the days of the Emperor Kenso [A.D. 
485-487], KARABUKURO-NO-SUKUNE re- 
belled, and when captured pleaded hard 
for his life. The EMPEROR pardoned him 
and ordered that he and his descendants 
should look after the {mperial tombs. 

Another early origin of slavery was debt. 
In the days of the Emperor JiTO [A.D. 6g0- 
696] it was decreed that if a man were 
unable to pay a debt, and if the sale of 
his property did not realise sufficient money 
to meet the demand, he should become the 
slave of his creditor. 

Prior to the days of the Emperor Jito 
all foreigners who came to the country 
were classed among semmin, and, un- 
less redeemed by relatives or friends, were 
slaves for life. The Emperor JiTo altered 
this law and decreed that foreigners should 
be classed among ryomtn and be exempted 
from servitude. For several hundred years 
the distinction between semmin and ryo- 
min was very marked, but under the Ka- 
makura and the Ashikaga Shoguns it was 
almost obliterated. In the A RX HB, 
Teiei-Shikimo/-u, a book published in 1232, 
reference is made to the two classes, but 
this was done with the object of bringing 
this work into accord with ealier treatises 
on law, and is not to be understood as re- 
presenting a distinction observed in every- 








day life. 

The early Tokugawa Shoguns were 
specially given to social classifications: 
They not only revived the old distinction 
between ryomin and semmin, but also 
divided the latter into a number of minor 
classes. At no time before or after was 
the list of persons officially designated 
This list as given by 
with ex- 
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(1) Chori BYE, originally the name given to 
the head of Bia, but in later days used asa syno- 
nym of Eta, (2) Ela. (3) Ainin FEA, an out- 
cast, one who is too low to be regarded as human; 
originally applied to criminals only, but subse~ 
quently extended to beggars. (4) Yamaban, moun. 
tain-keepers. (5) Kawara-mono, a low class of 
beggars who encamped in the stony beds of rivers, 
and who were required to take charge of corpses 
of criminals. (6) Ordinary beggars. (7) Shiku 

) aterm applied to men or women who dance 
im front of a shrine. (8) Afiko, or Kuchiyose, a 
witch, or necromancer, who undertakes to ap 
pease the angry spirits of the living or the dead. 
(9) Afaimai, a male dancer who uses a fan only 
and is not accompanied by music, (10) Gannin 

LA, an ordinary mendicant friar, also called 
Kojiki-boru (11) Sode-koi, applied to a special class 
of mendicant priests, who wear long-sleeved koromo 
and beg with a wooden bowl enclosed by the 2 
sleeves; hence the term “sleeve-beggars.” (12) 
Ombo Kid, persons employed in the burning of 
dead bodies, (13) Néngyo-tsukai, puppet show- 
men, Punch and Judy men, (14) Actors. (15) Bro- 
thel keepers. (16) Zato, or mekura-amma, blind 
sbampooers. (17) Sarugaku No peformers. (8) 
Onyoshi KERSEP, diviners. (19) Plasterers. (20) 
Makers ot earthenwate. (21) Zmonoshi, casters. 
(22) Tsuji-mekura, wayside blind begga's. (23) 
-hiki, men who make money by showing off a 
monkey's Wicks. (24) uchi-tataki—called also 
Kuya nembutsu alter their tounder—priests who 
obtain money by beating a imetal bowl and 
reciting passages of scripture. (25) Stone-cutters. 
(26) Umbtella-menders. (27) Ferry boatmen. 
(28) Dyers. (29) Zsubotate, the proprietors of 
archery grounds, (30) Pen-makers. (31) Ink- 
makers. (32) Sekt mori, barrier guards. (33) 
Bell-vingers. (34)Shishd mai, persons who dance 
with shishi masks for the amusement of children. 
(35) Makers of tain-coats. (36) Keepers of bath- 
Houses. (37) Watchmen, (38) Aikawa, mansai, 
beggars, originally from the province of Mikawa, 
who acted as mummers at the New Year to secure 
the prosperity of the Tokugawa Shogunate. (39) 
Jugglers. (40) Fasht, or Alisemono shi, showmen. 
(41) Jaw mawashi, petsons who Lain dogs and get 
money by showing off their tricks. (42) Hanasht 


























ka, story-tellers. (43) Serpent-charmeis. (44) 
Nazo toki, expounders of enigmias. (45) Chikara 
mochi exhibitors of feats of suengtl. (46) Kago- 


nuke, persons who make it appear that they crawl 
through a narrow basket without being hurt by the 
drawn sword attached to it. (47) Kitsune-tsukat, 
trainers of foxes. 

In the case of many of these various oc- 
cupations it is not easy to see why they 
should be deemed more ignominious than 
others which might be mentioned. In most 
instances, however, the above-namedclasses 
were included among semmin, for areason 
which satisfied the leaders of public opinion 
in those days. Speaking generally, all 
irregular methods of obtaining a liveli- 
hood were considered derogatory. Beg- 
ging was abhorred. All connection with 
dead bodies was supposed to defile: 
hence the pen-makers who used the 
hair of deer, and ink-makers who used 
the bones of cows and horses for harden- 
ing the were condemned. Oc- 
cupations were often considered ingno- 
minious on account of their associations: 
archery grounds, for instance, were used as 
meeting places for persons of loose charac- 
ter, hence they were despised. 
stitute was not reckoned among semmin, 
because in many cases she sold herself for 
the sake of her parents, but the man who 
kept a brothel was in the eyes of the Toku- 
gawa Shogun a very different person. 


ink, 


The pro- 


During the time of the early Tokugawa 
Shoguns the control of semmin of all 
classes was entrusted to DANZAEMON and 
KuRUMA ZENSHICHI. The powers with 

there two men were endowed 
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perium in imperio. All the misdemean- 
ours of semmin were dealt with by these 
effect Extrateritorial Juris- 
diction was sanctioned by the Tokugawa 
rulers, who considered that it would be 
derogatory to the honour of ordinary Court 
officials even to pass judgment on the out- 
casts of society. The reign of the DAN- 
ZAEMON family over £¢a and other classes 
of outcasts dates from the time of the 
Kamakura Shoguns. The wealth accumu- 
lated by this family was something enor- 
mous. Despite the fact that these Kings 
of outcasts were branded with the dis- 
grace attached to the term semmin, the 
merchants of Edo were often only too 
glad to borrow money from them at cheap 
rates of interest. But such transactions 
were kept secret. It is recorded, however, 
that on one occasion a member of the 
DaNZAEMONS’ family, feeling keenly the 
ostracism to which society had condemned 


chiefs. In 





him, invited all the persons to whom he 
had lent money to a large feast. About 
two-thirds of the invités refused the in- 
vitation on the ground that the disgrace 
of accepting the hospitality of an outcast 
was more than they could reasonably be 
expected to entail on themselves, The re- 
mainder accepted the invitation, arguing 
that they could not do otherwrise, having 
consented to make use of DANZAEMON’S 
money. When they arrived at the house 
of the host, they perceived that the pre- 
parations were on a magnificent scale, but 
they were altogether unprepared for the 
surprise that awaited them. When the 
covers were removed from the bowls placed 
before each guest, they were found to be 
full of Koban. These the host insisted on 
the guests’ accepting, and when they rose 
to leave, the customary miyage-mono was 
handed to them, carefully wrappedin paper. 
On opening his parcel, each guest found 
that it contained the bond which had been 
given to DANZAEMON in acknowledgment 
of his debt, together with a declaration that 
it was null and void. 

During the reigns of the later Toku- 
gawa Shoguns, the classes of persons 
included among semmin were gradually 
diminished until, at the commencement of 
the Mezji era, Mr. KATO HiROvUKI me- 
morialised the government on the subject, 
and as aresulteven Eta and Hinin were 
placed on an equality with theirfellow-men. 
The Japanese as a race have never taken 
kindly to class distinctions. Their feelings 
on the subject, when uninfluenced by the 
fear of unpleasant consequences, were 
well represented by the merchants who 
attended DANZAEMON’Ss banquet. In no 
country do a man’s circumstances count 
for so little provided his personal charac- 
ter merits esteem. A nobleman’s carriage 
standing in front of the humble cottage of a 
highly valued friend of its owner is a sight 
no less common than significant. Japanese 
Sociology from a foreign point of view has 
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our modern wealth-worshipping world and 
all the senseless minor class distinctions of 
fashionable society, are adjuncts of a civili- 
sation which in many of its characteristics 
is infinitely inferior to that which Japan, sit- 
ting at the feet of nature, has succeeded in 
developing. 


CLIMA1E AND ITS CHANGES. 
pba ETC eaaes 
LD people sometimes say that the 


climate of the country where they live 
has changed since their youth. The asser- 
tion is generally regarded as indicating 
that their own perception of climatic con- 
ditions has altered. And yet the climate 
does change, though so gradually that no 
human being’s life-time, however long, 
could suffice to make the change percep- 
tible. There are two causes of change: 
a major and a minor. The major cause is 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. If 
our planet travelled in a circle round the 
sun, so that the difference between the 
amounts of heat received from the orb by 
the two hemispheres at a given time was 
due solely to the inclination of the planet's 
axis, winter and summer would be of the 
same length in each hemisphere. Inas- 
much, however, as the earth’s orbit is not 
circular but elliptic, it happens that the 
tilt of the axis favours one hemisphere 
longer than the other with regard to the 
sun’s warmth, and the more elliptic the 
orbit becomes, the greater must be the 
advantage of either hemisphere in this 
respect. At present the ellipticity or 
eccentricity, as it is also called—is not 
great: it produces a difference of only 
seven days between the summers of the 
two hemispheres, the northern having 186 
days of summer against the southern’s 
179. But in consequence of the attrac- 
tion of the other planets the earth’s course 
is sometimes extended to an ellipse of such 
eccentricity that the difference beween 
summer or winter amounts to 33 days, or 
even more. Under such circumstances the 
one hemisphere has 199 winter days and 
166 summer days, white the other has 
166 winter and 199 summer days. Sir 
RoBERT BALL, the Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland, has shown that each hemisphere 
alike receives 63 per cent. of its total solar 
heat in summer and 37 per cent. in winter. 
Hence, when the earth’s orbit has attained 
its maximum eccentricity, the hemisphere 
with 199 winter days has its 37 per cent. 
of warmth distributed over the whole of 
that period, and its 63 per cent. of summer 
heat is distributed over 166 days: in other 
words, it has a long cold winter and a short 
hot summer. Physicists assert that the 
heat of such a summer would not suffice 
to melt the ice and snow accumulat- 
ed during such a winter, and that the 
accumulation would gradually increase, 
until, as in the past, whole continents 
would be buried under a thousand feet 
of glacial snow. This increase in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit con 
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to produce the glacial ages, of which 
there have been many in the past, and of 
which there will apparently be many in 
the future. But when is that terrible future 
to be anticipated? When is the half of 
North America and the greater part of 
Europe to be buried under ice, to the an- 
nihilation of the manifold forms of life now 
existing there? There is much difficulty 
in solving the complex factors that enter 
into the problem, but Dr. JamEs CROLL 
has calculated and published the periods 
of the greatest and least eccentricity of 
the earth’s obit for the next million years, 
and for a still longer time backwards. 
Briefly stated, his conclusions as to the 
past are that the maximum eccentricity 
was reached eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand years ago; that for the period from 
two hundred and forty thousand to eighty 
thousand years ago the eccentricity was 
very high, and that the last glacial era in 
the northern hemisphere closed at the end 
of that period; while with respect to the 
future he calculates that one hundred and 
fifty thousand years hence a high eccentri- 
city will be’ again attained, accompanied 
by a recurrence of the glacial period. 

Such is the major influence operating to 
produce great climatic changes. But there 
is alsoa minor influence which makes itself 
felt at much shorter intervals. It is the 
precession of the equinoxes, the result of 
which is a transfer of the conditions be- 
tween the two hemispheres every 10,500 
years. The winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere occurs at present when the earth 
is nearest to the sun, while the contrary is 
the case in the southern hemisphere, and 
these conditions are reversed every 10,500 
years. Were eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit as high to-day as it will be a hundred 
and fifty thousand years hence, the southern 
hemisphere would have its glacial period 
while the northern would enjoy short mild 
winters with summers longer than now 
but not quite so warm. Then, since the 
period of high eccentricity lastslong enough 
for the completion of several precessions 
of the equinoxes, the lapse of a hundred 
and five centuries would inaugurate a 
glacial era for the northern hemisphere 
in its turn, and the southern would simul- 
taneously emerge into a state of habit- 
ability for human beings. It will thus be 
seen that our planet has two climatic lives, 
so to speak: first, it enjoys a temperate 
existence of about two hundred and thirty 
thousand years, during which no glacial 
periods occur for either hemisphere ; then 
it enters upon a frigid existence of about 
a hundred and sixty thousand years, during 
which the hemispheres are alternately 
visited by glacial periods—buried under a 
thousand feet of ice and snow—at regular 
intervals of ten thousand five hundred 
years. We have our little winters and 
our petty summers now-a-days, but what 
a stupendous winter is in store for our re- 
mote descendants. 
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THE PORTUGUESE AFFAIR. 





——+ 

T is not likely that any discriminating 

persons will be misled by the singular 
statement, advanced more than once by 
hostile critics of Japan’s recent action to- 
wards Portugal, that a miscarriage of 
justice which occurred in Nagasaki in 1887 
constitutes the principal warrant forJapan’s 
procedure in 1892. Whether the publica- 
tion of such a statement is due to crass 
miscomprehension of the whole question, 
or to a deliberate attempt to obscure the 
truth, we do not care to inquire. One or 
other hypothesis must be accepted, never- 
theless, for, in point of fact, no direct, 
connection of any kind exists between the 
Nagasaki business of 1887 and the Im- 
perial Ordinance of July 4th, 1892, nor 
has the former ever been authoritatively 
mentioned as justifying the latter. In 1887, 
a Portuguese subject residing in Nagasaki 
was enabled to escape the consequences 
of a theft laid to his charge because neither 
the Portuguese acting Consul in Nagasaki 
nor the Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires in 
Tokyo had competence to issue a warrant 
forhis arrest. Thisincident demonstrated 
that the improvements in her jurisdictional 
arrangements made by Portugal some 
years previously, at Japan’s instance, were 
still unsatisfactory, and the sequel was the 
elaboration of a more efficient system of 
which the Consul-General in Tokyo con- 
stituted the key-stone. It may seem per- 
plexing that only in 1887 was the insuffi- 
ciency of Portugal’s arrangements clearly 
ascertained. But the fact, as shown by 
official documents, is that Japan, after 
representations made by her to Portugal 
in 1883, and after the receipt of assurances 
from Lisbon that due dispositions had been 
effected, rested content until concrete 
evidence was furnished in 1887 that, despite 
Portuguese statements, no proper pro- 
vision had actually been made for the 
administration of justice in respect of 
Portugal’s subjects in this empire. Then 
it was that Portugal with this concrete 
evidence before her, at last discharged her 
duty after a fashion by organizing the 
system which remained in operation until 
the departure of her Consul-General in 
1892. It will thus be seen that the Naga- 
saki incident was simply one of the step- 
ping stones to the completion of the juris- 
dictional arrangements made by Portugal 
in 1888, which arrangements were coolly 
overturned in 1892, despite Japan’s rea- 
sonable remonstrances, and despite the 
fact that they represented the outcome of 
representations extending over five years. 
The most superficial acquaintance with 
the sequel of events will enable anyone 
to see that the Nagasaki incident could 
only be quoted in 1892 as illustrating the 
eventualities contingent on reverting to 
the system of 1887, and in point of fact, 
Portugal did not even take the trouble 
to revert to that system, but quietly left 
heypgubjects im Japan without any juris- 
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dictional system at all. It is a clumsy 
falsehood to allege that the Nagasaki in- 
cident of 1887 was ever officially adduced 
to prove that the absence of jurisdictional 
arrangements consequent upon the with- 
drawal of the Portuguese Consul-General 
in 1892 justified Japan in assuming juris- 
diction over Portuguese subjects. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
‘sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw terefrom.] 





SUGGESTIONS TO THE YOKOHAMA 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


To rue Epiror o tHe ‘Jaras Matt,” 

‘S1r,—May I take the liberty to ask you fora 
short space in your valuable columns to make a few 
suggestions to the Yokohama ‘Telegraph Office ? 
On the 6th instant (the day when the line between 
here and Kobe was down owing to the heavy 
storm), a telegram was taken to the Yokohama 
Telegraph Office to be sent to Kobe, and the officer 
in charge let it pass without saying a word about 
delay, though the line was then not in proper order. 
The next day (7th) when the line was still not work- 
ing properly, a telegram intended for the same port 
was taken to the office, but the officer in charge 
(he was not the same man who attended on the 6th) 
refused to receive it unless the sender made a 
written statement that he would submit to delay 
in its arrival. Under these circumstances the 
message was brought back to me by the bearer. 
‘Thinking it rather strange that it should pass on 
one day and not on the other, 1 went to the 
office myself and found out that such was the 
fact. Upon enquiry, I was told that the clerk 
who received my telegram bearing no written 
acknowledgement for its delay the day before was 
wrong, and what he did to-day was right. I 
therefore had to do just as I was told by the officer 
and my telegram was then received. If things 
go on like this it will be very inconvencient for 
senders of telegrams, most of whom are not aware 
of this condition of things, consequently, I don’t 
think it useless to suggest to the office that they 
should insert in their despatch form something 
like the following clause :— 

“The sender must understand that there may 
be a delay in the arrival of a telegraphic message 
when the line is not working in proper order.” 

This would save much time, and be more con- 
venient to all concerned. Similar cases to that I 
have referred to occurred a few days back. 

Yours faithfully, G. K. WAKIYA, 


Yokohama, Sept. 16th, 1892. 





THE NIPPON RACE CLUB COMMITTEE. 


To THe Eprror oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

S1r,—The eccentricities of those who are at the 
head of affairs in the institution known as the 
Nippon Race Club are numerous and various, 
and the careful study on their part of the art of 
how not to doit, is now a by-word among persons 
interested in the welfare of the Club. People in 
Yokohama generally suppose there is a responsible 
Committee, but they are wofully mistaken, for al- 
though one may be in existence, it seems rather to 
shirk than execute its duties. A friend of mine 
from Shanghai, taking a great interest in racing, 
was here some days ago, and went up to the course 
to see the Half-breds. Speaking about ra 
Japan, he asked me the following question 
“ When will the autumn races take place?” and it 
was with shame that I, a member of the Club, and 
the owner of ponies, had to inform him that I did 
not know. 

Perhaps in 30 or 35 days more we will have the 
races upon us, yet nobody knows the exact dates, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the autocrat of the 
Race Club and his immediate friends. This is 
unique in racing annals in the East or anywhere 
else, yet the Committee complain about the lack of 
interest in racing. Is it not largely theic fault, and 
do they not do everything calculated to accentuate 
a lack of interest? 

Yours faithfully, 

” A DISGUSTED OWNER. 


September rth, 1892. 











THE NEW ¥APANESE CODES. 
a gS 
A REPLY TO THE LAWYERS’ MANIFESTO AND 
TO THE DIET’S OBJECTIONS. 


By Mr. G. Borssonape. 
(Translated from the Révue Frangaisedu Fapon.) 


Although the editors of this Review refrain on 
principle, and for reasons of propriety easy of ap- 
preciation, from taking part in the polemics which 
often divide Japanese opinion in the press and in 
Parliament, the question of the postponement of put- 
ting the new Codes into operation, is of too great 
an international interest for us not to take notice 
of it. Besides, upon this subject, altogether ill- 
founded criticisms have been pronounced against 
the French Codes which have had a recognized 
influence upon the new Japanese legislation, and it 
is impossible for the Réoue Frangaise du Fapon 
not to animadvert uw) them. 

In refuting the criticisms, often harsh, expressed 
in the two Houses of the Diet, of French law and 
of the new Japanese law, we will abstain from nam. 
ing their authors: we battle with doctrines and not 
with persons. 

Atthe time that we are writing, the postponement 
of putting the Civil and the Commercial Codes into 
operation, has been voted by the two Houses, but to 
become a law of the State abrogating the Imperial 
law of the 27th March, 1890,2 which promulgated 
these two Codes and fixed the rst January 1893? for 
their coming into operation, there lacks the Im- 
perial Sanction. We do not despair of the two Codes 
being sustained and made applicable next year; 
but were it to be settled otherwise, even before the 
publication of this article, we would not withdraw 
it, because agreement between the three legislative 
powers can very well be brought about by consid- 
erations of conciliation purely political, but it 
could not transmute into truths, historical, philo- 
sophical and legal errors, like those which we shall 
have to take up here. 

If the Codes are abandoned at the very time 
when benefits were about to commence therefrom, 
the country will be astonished some day, and surely 
as much grieved, that such erroneous causes should 
have brought about so inauspicious a result. 

We migitt limit ourselves to controverting the 
criticisms raised against the Codes in the two 
Houses; but we cannot let pass in silence, a Mani- 
festo, a Memoir (Zken) by Japanese lawyers, that 
appeared before the discussion in the Diet took 
place, that was distributed to all the Members of 
that body, and that was profusely scattered through- 
out the country to impassion opinion. The numer- 
ous errors it contained were not all reproduced, it 
is true, in the Diet, but they were so in the press 
and, on that account, they have created against 
the Codes a current of unpopularity which cer- 
tainly was not without influence upon the vote of 
the two Houses. 

‘We shall, then, divide this reply into three parts, 
to meet the criticisms raised, 1st in the lawyers’ 
Manifesto, 2nd in the House of Peers, grdly in the 
House of Representatives. 


I,—Ozsecrions in THe Maniresto. 


Weshall separate the criticism directed princi- 
pally against the Civil Code or against the two 
Codes united, from those directed specially against 
the Commercial Code. 

A.—CrirTIcisMs agatnst THE Civit CopE AND 
AGAINST THB Two Copes Unitep. 

This Manifesto is signed by eleven lawyers, 
mostly advocates who have studied only English 
or American law, and some few of whom are not 
without reputation. Without putting their good 
faith into doubt, it is permissible to believe that 
their animosity” is greatly connected with the 
speciality of their legal studies and with their dis- 
inclination to have to make new ones; at the same 
time, their criticisms of the text, in places, prove that 
they have not always understood it. 

We shall point out only those errors of theirs 
which were not reproduced in the Diet; in that 
way we shall not have to revert several times to 
the same points. 

Thus, the censure pronounced against the Civil 
Code (Book concerning Persons) “of having too 
much abandoned national customs as to the or- 
ganization of the family,” has been expressed in 
the Diet as well as in the Manifesto ; but the latter 
has singularly bolstered it up, not only in pretend- 
ing that ‘this Code is based upon Christianity, 
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which is not the religion of the country,” but also 
in upbraiding the Christian religion for not ad- 
mitting any inequality between the Sovereign and 
his people, between parents and children, between 
masters and servants.” According to the authors 
of the Manifesto, “ Jesus Christ requires for him- 
self alone the love and respect of man, so that no- 
thing remains for parents or masters; in the eyes 
of Christ, father and son are equal, and those 
who honour their parents are unworthy of follow- 
ing Him.” 

A person may be ignorant of a foreign religion, 
but in that case it is meet for him not to speak 
about it, under the penalty of becoming ridiculous. 
It was easy for the authors of the Manifesto to in- 
form themselves upon this point of doctrine, by 
questioning any missionary or any Christian what- 
ever: they would have learned that on the con- 
trary, among the formal Commandments in the 
Christian religion there is the one, ‘to honour 
one’s father and mother (which certainly in- 
cludes the other progenitors), to render to Casar 
whatever is Caesar's and to God whatever is 
God’s,” and this reconciles the duties of a subject 
with those of a Christian, When Jesus Christ said 
that, “whoever wished to follow him, must leave 
his parents,” he spoke for those who wished to find 
perfection outside of the sphere of mundane life, 
and not for the generality of men. Buddhism 
likewise proposes retreat and prayer to those who 
desire to elevate themselves above ils frailness. 

The Manifesto is not more fortunate when, to 
prove the pretended superiority of the Japanese 
family over the Christian one, it utters this strange 
assertion, that ‘tin Christian countries, all that is 
required to constitute a house is, that a man and 
a woman love each other and consent to live toge- 
ther.” Cohabitation of a man and of a woman 
is nothing but vulgar concubinage which the 
Christian religion formally condemns as immoral. 

As to the Japanese system which gives priority 
to ancestors over descendants, to past genera- 
tions over present or future ones, we will not dis- 
cuss here whether or no it is preferable to the 
European system which, on the contrary, invites 
progenitors to sacrifice themselves for their de- 
scendants, The remembrance of ancestors is pious- 
ly kept in the memories of children and exists 
everywhere, in Europe as in China and in Japan ; 
but that the authority of ancestors should have 
an influence over the distribution and the admini: 
stration of fortunes, is something that admits of 
serious economical objections and it is easy to 
convince oneself that, if the nations of the East 
have remained behind in modern civilization, the 
principal cause of it is, the fact that present gene- 
rations have their eyes turned toward the past, 
instead of having them turned towards the future. 

Let us leave this great question Since the new 
Civil Code has precisely respected the old or- 
ganization of the family, saving some slight modi- 
fications, as well as the law of succession with its 
privilege of primogenitureship, 

In another order of ideas, the authors of the 
Manifesto reproach the Civil Code “ with having: 
given more importance to the theory of Property 
than to that of Persons, and with having subordi- 
nated the second tothe first, whilst it is the reverse, 
say they, that should take place.” 

If the importance of a legal theory were measured 
by the number of articles that are sanctioned there- 
in by law, the first remark would be correct ; but 
the critics undoubtedly did not intend to thereby 
express an idea of such little seriousness of 
character. If Property has necessitated a number 
of articles, nearly the double of those devoted to 
Persons, the reason of it lies in the great variety 
of rights that constitute Property, and especially 
in the details demanded by the theory of Agree- 
ments, considered as sources of property, of 
Choses in action, or of obligatious, together with 
all that relates to the extinction of the same ; the 
condition of Persons in a society and ina family 
does not present the same complications. 

As to the pretended subordination of ‘ Persons 
to Property,” it is entirely imaginary and, even, 
we have difficulty in conceiving what the Mani- 
festo means by it. The two theories are absolutely 
independent: that of Property is based upon the 
universal principles of Reason, Justice and of 
Utility, which are the same in all times and in all 
places, whilst the condition of Persons has always 
varied, more or less, according to times or to 
countries. If the authors of the Manifesto have 
ever so little studied the History of the Jurispru- 
dence of the principal countries of the world, they 
must have seen therein that the theory of property, 
of obligations, and of the guarantees of the same 
(which constitutes all the law of Property), was the 
same among the Greeks and the Romans as it is 
among modern nations, and yet the organization 
of the family was different among ancient na- 
tions from what it is among modern ones. The 
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the same, at least in its fundamental principles, _ ‘The Manifesto is not more successful in its cri- | claresthat the public property of the State is inalien- 
among the Latin, the Germanic and tie Anglo- | ticism upon the obligation of maintenance between | able. ‘Thereupon, the Manifesters maintain that 





Saxon taces; whilst civil capacity, the cusuitions 
for marriageand for adoption, marital and paternal 
authority present notable differences-among them. 

In Japan, Books IT. IIL, 1V., and V., might 
have been applied, even did Book I., not exist or 
did it not produce any change in the old organiza- 
tion of the family. The proof of it is in the note- 
worthy fact, that the Book on Persons was the 
last one drawn up, and that it necessitated but very 
few changes in the Book on Property ; nevertheless 
some changes were necessary, and that exactly 
proves that it is Property that has been made sub 
ordinate to Persons, whenever there was contact 
between the two theories. Thus, the Book on Pro- 
perty admitted, at first, a plurality of heirs; but 
when, later on it was decided that there should 
be but one heir, the eldest born, all that related to 
an equal or an unequal division of the inheritance, 
had to be suppressed. 

Thecensure of the Manifesto, then, is doubly ill- 
founded: there could be no question of subordi- 
nation between two theories generally independent; 
but, in the only case in which they are connected, 
the Civil Code has precisely subordinated the right 
of Property to that of Persons, something it is very 
inconsiderately blamed for not doing. 

‘After having, very inaptly and with gross mis 
conceptions, forced the religious question into the 
civil law, the Manifesto declares that in the new 
Code, the expressions house and head of the house, 
have lost their ancient meaning, that henceforth 
it is individuals and no longer the family that 
constitutes the house. 

How can such an assertion be advanced in view 
of the preservation of the right of primogeniture 
with its consequences? The writers of the Civi 
Code have given to the words house and head of| 
the house, their traditional meaning in Japan; 
the few restrictions they have laid upon the latter's 
power, do not change its nature and in no wise 
constitute what, to frighten the timid, is de 
nounced as ‘a evolution in the family and, con- 
sequently, in society.” 

‘The Manifesto blames the new Code “for giving 
to a surviving mother the guardianship of and 
parental power over an inheriting child, when it is 
a minor,” and concludes therefrom that “all the 
fortune of the house is found to be in this way, at 
the disposal of the woman.” If the authors of the 
Manifesto had taken the trouble to compare this 
provision with those touching guardianship, they 
would have seen that the powers of the guardian 
mother, like those of a guardian in general, are 
limited by a strong control of the family council 
(Book I, Art. 194), and not one of the least. bene- 
fits of the new Code will be this protection of in- 
heriting minors against the bad administration of 
guardians, and sometimes against their malprac- 
tices so difficult to prevent to-day. Parental power, 
like guardianship, should not be based upon the 
interest. of whoever exercises it, but upon that 
of the child; the law, then, should give the same 
to that member of the family that merits its con- 
fidence the most by affection and presumed devo- 
tion for the child, Assuredly, the father must be 
preferred to the mother in exercising this power; 
but when the father is dead, the mother ought to 
be the civil guardian of the child’s interests, just 
as she is the natural one of his person, that is to 
say of his life, of his comfort, and of his morality. 
‘There is no doubt that the person and the interests 
of a child will be safer in the hands of its mother 
than in those of a paternal uncle. It has been ac- 
knowledged, besides, in Japan, that the rdle of 
women in a family must be raised, and the Civil 
Code raises mothers and wives as is becoming to 
a civilized country. 

The Civil Code is again 1 ed for havi 
associated with the bonds of blood, the obligatio 
of maintenance; especially when a woman, after 
having had children, is divorced from her husband 
n the latter has remarried, it is said to be 












































is seen in that a source of discord between the fa- 
ther and the children 

But the critics forget, that whoever owes main- 
tance, in a case where the former civil family bond 
has been broken by a divorce, owes it only as re- 





gards his own property, if he has any, and not as 
that ofthe family, ‘The fear, then, of discord is 
imaginary. ‘The dissolution of a marriage by di- 
vorce, severs the natural and civil bond between 
the husband and the wife, butit cannot sever as 
between the mother and the children, the natural 
bond, the bond of blood, [t may be admitted that 
it would cause them to lose the right of inheritance, 
respectively, because that right is, in Japan at 
least, more civil than natural; but the right to 
maintenance is, above all, a natural right, and the 
civil law ought to sanction it, under penalty of 
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brothers and sisters, nor in its fears that this pro- 
vision will encourage idleness: the law removes 
this danger, since maintenance is owing only to 
whoever is in need through sv..- cause that is not 
attributable to himself” (Book L., Art. 27); now, 
idleness is a cause of misery attributable to the 
idle person himself. 

It has been maintained also, that the new civil 
law, by affording grounds for an action at law be- 
tween relations, as the penalty of the precedi 
obligations, “ will weaken morality in the land. 
But we have there a strange cquception of what 
morality is: when the obligation of maintenance 
shall be voluntarily carvied out, morality, will not 
suffer on account of any right of action to which 
there will be no need of recurring; if the obliga- 
tion is not cattied out of one's own accord, would 
not morality suffer much more, were natural and 
the most sacred rights ignored and violated with 
impunity ? 

Ic is also charged against the Civil Code that it 
allows the legitimatation of natural children, by the 
subsequent marriage of the father and mother. 
But the law has taken great pains to declare that 
this legitimatation does not retroact beyond the day 
of the marriage (Book I, Art. 105). Thus, if the 
husband has already a legitimate son, destined to 
be the head of the house, the subsequent legitima- 
tation of an older natural child, will not confer the 
privilege of primogeniture upon the latter. The 
hierarchy of the family will, then, in no wise suffer 
by the legitimatation of the natural child. ‘The 
writers of the Civil Code had no need “to become 
inspired here with Constantine's legislation,” as 
they have been blamed for doing; reason and 
equity were quite sufficient to convince them that 
all the childeen of one father and of one mother le- 
gally married, should make part of the same family. 


‘The authors of the Manifesto, after having striven 
to throw disfavour upon the Civil Code, in the 
minds of those who are attached to the national 
religion, by atiributing to it, without reason, con 
trary religious tendencies, and in the minds of old 
conservatives, by accusing it of subverting the or- 
ganization of the family, have shifted their conten- 
tion to the arena of the Constitution and have 
endeavoured to excite against this Code, on the 
one side the defenders of the Imperial Prerogatives, 
on the other the champions of Parliamentary Po- 
wer: they have pointed out certain provisions of 
the Civil Code, as being antagonistic to the Em- 
peror’s rights and to the Diet’s. 

‘Thus, it is evidently to alarm the defenders of 
the Imperial Prerogatives, that the authors of the 
Manifesto set up, “ that the French Civil Code with 
which the Japanese Code has been inspired, is 
based upon republican principles.” 

We are willing to believe in the good faith of 
adversaries, but there is therein, on their part, 
a singular historical error that it was easy to avoid, 
like as was the religious one refuted above. No 
doubt, the French Code dates from the first Re- 
public (1803) ; but already at that time, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was 1st Consul for life and was upon 
the eve of taking the title of Emperor. The Civil 
Code, then, was applied in the 1st Empire for 12 
years (1804 to 1815); afterwards during the re. 
stored Royalty of the Bourbons for 15 years (1815 
to 1830), during the Royalty of Louis-Philippe of 
Orleans for 18 years (1830 to 1841), without there 
having been any dream of modifying its funda. 
mental principles: it was applied in the 2nd Re- 
public for 5 years (1848 to 1852), it was no less 
applied in the and Empire, that of Napoleon III. 
for 18 years (1852 to 1870) ; the rd Republic again 
possesses it and has got along with it very well, 
it is true, for already 22 years, but neither better 
nor worse than did the various monarchical forms; 
so that, within the space of go years, the Civil Code 
ruled France for 63 years of Monarchy against 
only 27 years of Republicani 
he Brench Civil Code has not, however, re- 
mained identical and unprogressive during that 
long space of time, as ithas been very erroneously 
said in the House of Peers (we will revert to in 
Part IL.) ; but the numerous ameliorations it has 
received, have had no connection with the form, 
whether democratic or otherwise, of the Govern- 
ment; the Civil Code is a Code of Private Law 
and is foreign to Public and to Political Law. 

With the same object of alarming the de- 
fenders of the Imperial Power the Japanese Code 
has been blamed for having recognized, as does 
the French Code, a natural law anterior to positive 
law. This censure was reproduced and develop- 
ped in the House of Peers, so itis in Past II. that 
we shall reply to it. 

At the same time that efforts were being made 
toalarm the Imperial Power, there was a desire 
also to excite the Diet against the Civil Code, by 
endeavours to make the Diet believe that the code 
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this inalienability is a blow at the power of the Diet. 
‘They go so far as to pretend that the alienation 
of such property should be made possible by virtue 
of a simple Imperial Ordinance, because, “ from 
the moment that the price of the sale appeared in 
the Treasury, instead of the thing itself, there 
would be no increase in the people's burdens.” 

There is there a double error of law. The power 
of the Diet is not held in check by this provision it 
can always, bya vote which, with the Imperial Sanc- 
tion, will constitute a law, ‘change the class of auy 
property in the public domain, that is to say, dis- 
appropriate it from the public service and thus 
transform it into property of the private domain ; 
it will then be alienable by administrative process. 
On the contrary, an Imperial Ordinance would 
not suffice to alienate property as long as it was ap- 
propriated to the public service, although the price 
of it should enter the Treasury. This is so because 
the interest connected with property of this kind 
is not confined to its selling value only: it is con- 
nected also with the nature of the use to which it 
is put and of its aptness to satisfy the needs of the 
country; now, whenever property in the public 
domain should happen to be sold by Imperial Or- 
dinance, it would generally be necessary to re- 
place it by other property, which might be either 
more costly or less advantagons for its intended 
use. No more could an Imperial Ordinance, suf- 
fice to disappropriate property in order to alter- 
wards succeed in alienating it as being in the 
private domain : that can be done only by a Law. 
Tf the distinction between the two domains was not 
formerly made in Japan, it is because the Emperor 
had alone the plentitude of the legislative power 
and at the same time the executive power; the 
Constitution having separated these two powers in 
His person, at the same time that it divided the 
first, the Civil Code had to conform itself thereto. 

Finally, let us observe how singular it is to 
blame the Civil Code for restricting the Imperial 
Powers, when itself is an Imperial Law. Will 
the authors of the Manifesto say, that the organic 
Law of the Courts aims a blow at the Imperial 
Prerogatives every time that it exacts a Law for 
any modification it may receive (see Art. 4, 89, 
&c.)? In teuth it is singular to meet with the de- 
fence of the Imperial Prerogatives in a Mar 
the very object of which is to impair them 
most irreverent way imaginable, for the reason 
that it is from beginning to end, a harsh crit 
of the two Codes, which, with the Constitution, are 
a most important Legislative monument due to the 
exclusive initiative and authority of the Emperor ! 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? 

The authors of the Manifesto, with apparently 
no care for method, revert elsewhere to the distinc- 
tion between the property of the public domain 
and that of the State’s private domain; but we 
prefer to finish at once with the subject. ‘They 
upbraid the Civil Code for a new wrong which 
exists only in their imagination and show a second 
time that this theory is entirely unknown to them, 
‘They seem to think that * the Civil Code perceives 
two persons in the State, a public person and a 
private person,” and they say that that is an an- 
tiquated principle.”” 

But this duality of the State's person has never 
been maintained by any one nor in any time: the 
State is one, it is a moral person; only, it has two 
kinds of property: one kind is appropriated to 
public uses, the other is in its patrimony in the 
same way as is the property of individuals and 
yields it revenue that is appropriated to its ex- 
penses. ‘The Civil Code has said nothing else (see 
Book II, Act. 21 to 23). 

The Manifesters themselves commit a singular 
error when they pretend that “the State being a 
public moral person, all its property ought to be 
in the public domain;” this is to ignore the desti- 
nation or the purpose of this property, which should 
affect its nature and, consequently, the right to dis- 
pose of it, as it las been seen above. 

‘The Manifesto upbraids the Civil Code “ for not 
being in accord with the principles of the Budget, 
on the subject of taking possession of movable pro- 
petty for public purposes.” Here the authors have 
made an odd mistake; they have strangely con- 
ounded the appropriation of movable property 
for public utility with the assessment annually 
burdened upon subjects by the budget. 

The appropriation of movable property for pub- 
lic utility is generally not permitted in other 
countries; the only exceptions allowed, relate to 
certain commodities of prime necessity, in case of 
war, of siege or of other calamities. It has been 
thought that it ought to be mote extensively allowed 
in Japan; but as there might be abuses in the 
exercise of this right of the State, aud as, in order 
to enrich the national museums, collectors of rare 
and curious objects ought not to be despoiled of 
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them, the Code is not satisfied, in this case, with 
an administrative declaration of public utility, as 
for eal property, with a settlement of the indem- 
nity, equally by administrative means: il requires 
a special Law (Book IT., Art 31); it is a complete 
guaranty for owners ; so that if a private individual 
should discover, in excavations, objects of great 
interest for the political or artistic history of the 
country, such as the tomb or the arms of a cele. 
brated warrior, very ancient manuscripts or speci- 
mens of a lost art, the appropriation of them might 
be authorized by a special law which would at the 
same time fix the indemnity for them. 

This provision might be discussed from a legis- 
lative and practical stand-point; but at least, 
before all things, the text ought to have been under- 
stood, By what strange abstraction of mind can 
the authors of the Manifesto have seen in Article 
31 the fixation of the annual taxation of tax- 
payers? How can they have mixed up an enforced 
cession of property in consideration of a price or 
indemnity to be recetved, with the legal obligation 
of a tax fo be paid? Even when a tax-payer fails 
to pay his contribution, he is liable to a seizure of 
his goods, like is any refractory debtor; but there 
can have been, in similar case, no question of 
r quiring a special law. 

‘e are really frightened at the dimensions that 
this refutation is going to take; but were we to 
leave some of these criticisms unanswered, our 
adversaries might take our silence as confession of 
being wrong and wecan make none upon any point. 
Besides, the last objections are not less strange 
than the others. 

We shall, to finish with the Manifesto, take up 
the nine principal criticisms, in the order in which 
they come, which is not always a methodical one. 

1. Itis said, that “the Codes, based upon the 
principle of individualism, do not recognize the 
collective body of Society.” But the Civil Code 
and the Commercial Code, which are codes of 
Private law, have nothing to do with the social 
body in itself : sociology is a new science upon which 
some young Japanese writers willingly descant, 
with as much obscurity in their language as they 
have in their ideas; the writers of the two Codes 
had no motive for entering these theoretical re- 
gions; when they have to speak of the State, as 
representing the social body, it is solely to reserve 
its rights, it is not to determine them, 

As acorollary to these criticisms, the Codes are 
charged, with “having been principally engrossed 
with assuring liberty of contract to each indivi 
dual.” The authors of this criticism fail to perceive 
that they are really bestowing the highest praise 
on the Codes, for Codes of private law “ that assure 
liberty of agreements,” are precisely what can be 
best hoped for in any country. 

But what we do not understand is, that these 
same codes “encourage, by these means, the free 
action of the strongest to the prejudice of the 
weakest.” It is impossible to express at the same 
time two more: contradictory and more incoherent 
leas. And, that the contradiction may be carried 
to its acme, behold, this liberty of agreements 
“excites the passions of political parties and opens 
away to socialists”! Really, the uttering of such 
nonsense is to be wanting in respect for one’s 
readers. 

2. Flagrant contradictions continue. Ithad been 
charged against the Codes that they “ignored the 
idea of the State ;”” now it is said that they “leave 
to individuals too large a resort to the State for 
the protection of their rights and the performance 
of contracted obligations.” If it is the weak that 
can resort to the State for protection against the 
strong, they are, then, not sacrified; if the critics 
intended to speak of the recourse of the strong 
against the weak it certainly cannot be their desire 
that the latter should have no means of having 
their property or their dues respected. The truth 
is, that both have the same recourse for the protec- 
tion of their rights. This recourse, moreover, is 
not to the State but to the courts, for which there 
are neither strong nor weak, great nor small, and 
before whom all suitors are equal. 

Is it not rather our adversairies who, by exciting 
the weak against the strong, ‘are slipping upon 
the slope of socialism ?”” 

3. The Manifesto continues its enormities. It 
finds it astonishing ‘ that whoever is holder of a 
debt can assign it to a third party, with the single 
condition of notifying the debtor of the fact” (see 
Book II., Art. 347). It would doubtless be de- 
sired that the transfer should depend upon the deb- 
tor’s good-will, ‘* because the first creditor might 
be a friend or a relation of the debtor, consequently 
a kind creditor, whereas the transferee might be 
intractable.” 

Until now it had been admitted in every country 
even in Japan, that a creditor could sell his debt; 
it appears that the young cadet-1 
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in action is a chattel just like real property, assign- 
ment of it, therefore, should be possible in the same 
way; the only condition that reason and justice 
impose, is that the debtor be notified in order that 
he may not be exposed to pay twice. That persons 
without legal training should have such strange 
conceptions would be surprising * * * * and 
sad, but among jurisconsults it is incredible. 

4. The Civil Code recognizes the validity of a 
stipulation only when the stipulator has a legiti- 
mate and appreciable interest therein (Book II., 
Art. 323). The Manifesters exclaim and upbrai 
the law ‘for not protecting individuals in their 
moral interests, in their reputation, in their honour.” 

Here, they confuse contracts and delicts : thecivil 
law does not directly concern itself with offences 
against one’s reputation, that is the business of 
the penal Code which punishes defamation with 
imprisonment and with fines. But the theory of 
the Civil Code is so exact that, even in the case 
of defamation, if a party wishes to obtain repara- 
tion therefor (exclusive of the suppression of 
defamatory writings and of the publication of the 
judgment), he must prove pecuniary injury, how- 
ever indirect it may be. There is then, in this 
criticism, a disregard or a forgetfulness of the ele. 
mentary principles of civil law and of the role of 
the courts. 

5. The Manifesto again comes back to the re- 
proach that the two Codes “concern themselves 
only with individuals and have neglected collective 
bodies;” thus, they blame them for not having 
treated as companies, scientific, literary, and art 
associations, 

They indeed are corporations, but the provisions 
of law for civil and commercial companies, cannot 
be applied to them. If the Manifesters knew 
better the legal character of Companies, properly 
so called, they would not have made this jumble 
and in consequence, this reproach : the essential 
eid of a Company is to realize profits appreciable 
n money (always pecuniary interest) to be divided 
amongst the associates, But this is not the place 
for giving lectures upon law. 

6. In this place the system of the codes is again 
taxed, upon the matter of Companies, “with en- 
couraging great capitalists to the prejudice of small 
manufacturers and of small traders.” 

Is a retrograde step desired, or a return in 
Japan to petty industries and ‘to a small local 
wrade? Such things might have sufficed in feudal 
times, and in those of national and even pro- 
vincial isolation, but they cannot respond to new 
needs and relations. The proof that they no 
longer suffice thereto, long before the promul- 
gation of the Codes, is that already there have 
been formed in Japan, great financial commercial 
and manufacturing companies, joint stock com- 
panies which are veritable associations of capital 
rather than of persons. The new Codes, while 
still further favouring the development of these 
companies, take infinite precautions against the 
abuses that have already manifested themselves 
consequent upon the want of positive laws upon the 
matter. 

To war against great enterprises, in the interests 
of small ones, is about as reasonable as to fight 
against the use of machines in the interest of 
manual labour and against railroads in favour 
of conveyance by hand or even by horses. 

We can only refer the Manifesters here, to the 
most elementary notions of political economy. 

It is equally unreasonably that the Codes are re- 
proached ‘for having neglected agricultural as- 
sociations:” they can perfectly well be formed or 
continued under the Civil Code; it is even to them 
that this Code will be specially applicable, for, as 
regards Commercial and Manufacturing Com. 
panies, it is naturally the Commercial Code that 
will govern them, 

Let us, as we go along, dispel a gross error 
upon the subject of the Roman law, which is 
brought forward as “ having been applicable only 
toa small city.” Apparently the authors of the 
Manifesto do not know that Rome had come to 
govern almost the whole world then known, and 
that the Romans had conquered it by their arms 
before governing it with theirlaws. Their military 
conquests did not last because they were unjust, 
but their legal ones have endured because they 
were nothing else than those of Justice and of 
Reason in the private relations of man to man, 

In the matter of servitudes, some new pro- 
visions regarding the use of water are criticized, 
especially the right of any one who has the owner- 
ship of natural or of artificial waters outside of 
his grounds, to conduct them through the inter- 
mediate ones (underground or upon the surface, 
as the case may be), for use upon his property, and, 
teciprocally, the right to discharge, in the same 
way, his surperabundant waters (Book II. Art 










































double legal servitude, “the nature of Japanese 
cultivation which requires water.” But, this servi- 
tude tends precisely to permit water to be brought 
into the rice fields wherever it is wanting and to 
let it flow off wherever it is superabundant. The 
legislation of Italy, a country of tice fields, in 
certain parts of it, like Japan, has allowed for a 
long time back the same servitude; France has 
done the same without perhaps as powerful 
motives. There is reason to think, therefore, that 
the Japanese husbandmen, more clear-sighted than 
the manifesters, will soon rejoice at it. 

8. We should never end pointing out all the 
contradictions accumulated in the Manifesto. Let 
us, however, say a word about this one, because it 
appears in a general theory, and because it is at 
the same time double. 

It is curious that those who began by upbraid- 
ing the Civil Code for having strayed two much 
fcom Japauese customs and for having infringed 
upon the Emperor’s powers and upon the Diet’s, 
end finally by reproaching it with “havi 
neglected the principles of jurisprudence applic- 
able to the needs of modern life, leaving them 
either to the provisons of special laws that will step 
in, or to the arbitrariness (sic) of local customs” ; 
it is thought “ ridiculous (sic) that legislators leave 
the drawing up of laws to future times and that 
they have not investigated local usages in order to 
codify them.” 

It is then at least established that the Civil Code 
has not intended to trammel the legislative power 
in the future (which would have been aclaim as 
unbecoming as powerless), and too, that it has 
meant to respect local customs in matters where 
they are preferable to a uniform and common 
legislation, such as leases, servitudes, and inden- 
tures of apprenticeship. 

Touching the matter of references to special laws 
or to Regulations, they would not be met with if 
the Civil Code were itself a special law; but it is a 
general law comprising a multitude of different 
matters that require at times details of application ; 
it was natural, then; to not overload it with them 
unnecessarily. These references, moreover, are not 
numerous and they nearly all refer to the Code of 
Civil Procedure then in preparation and to-day in 
operation. 

As to codifying local customs, there was no ne- 
cessity for that because the local courts and the 
inhabitants of the localities always know them 
sufficiently well; besides, they change with the 
times and to give them fixedness was not to be 
thought of. 

9. Finally, it is claimed that the Civil Code does 
not agree with the legal system of taxation. 

The Civil Code has scarcely had occasion for 
busying itself with taxes even incidentally ; however, 
Articles 40, 18, 144 and 1460f Book IL., lay them, in 
certain proportions, a burden upon co-proprietors, 
usuftuctuaries and users and upon tenants by em- 
phyteusis. But, in all those cases, it is only a ques- 
tion of knowing which one of the interested parties 
shall bear them in the end, and in no wise of re- 
gulating the assessment or the correction of them. 
Thus, to take only one example, to-day the land 
tax in Japan is calculated upon the capital ; it will 
be the same for lands encumbered with a usu+ 
feucts but as a good administrator pays his taxes 
out of the revenue from the property, and as it is 
the usufructuary that has this revenue, it is he that 
shall bear the annual tax: if he pays it voluntarily, 
he shall have no recourse against the absolute 
owner; if the latter is called upon by the admi- 

stration to pay it, the usufructuary will owe him 
repayment of it. 

Will it result therefrom that the political rights 
attached to-day to the payment of a direct tax, 
shall be transferred to the usufructuary? The 
manilesters have not raised the question; it was, 
however, worth the while. 

We think that the absolute owner alone will be 
elector and eligible. When the Constitution at- 
taches political rights to the payment of taxes, it 
is bécause the taxes represent the importance of 
property, and that the Constitution considers that 
those who possess some fortune are more interested 
in good order and the public peace than those 
that are without it; now, a usufructuary, with his 
temporary right, frail as his own life, may be poor. 

The Civil Code, then, assails neither the or- 
ganization of taxation nor the electoral and poli- 
Ucal system, 

Nor is there any more reason for upbraiding the 
Civil Code ‘for introducing a new classification 
of taxes into ordinary and extraordinary." The 


* It is to be noted that the Code of Civil Procedure, Promnl- 
gated ayth March, x80, came into operation est November of the 
Same year. It has thus escaped the criticisms of the Diet. It 
would certainly have been the same if the putting into operation 
of the two other codes had not been so much deferred. If these 
are postponed (which is equivalent to abandonment of them, for 
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latter, as their name indicates, are entirely excep- 
tional and made for the occasion, and it is for 
precaution’s sake that the Code speaks of 1) ci on 
the subject of usufruct (Book IT. Art. 79), pre 
cisely because, as these taxes are not to be laid, 
But in case of war or of public and unforeseen 
calamities, the special law that would step in upon 
the subject, might very well not think of usufruc 
tuaries to determine their participation in. these 
taxes. If the Code had not taken this precaution, 
the manifesters would not have failed, doubtless, 
to reproach it for not doing so. 

We reserve for Part IL. te reproach, reproduced 
in the House of Peers, of having given to the new 
legislation “a character too dogmatic, to that de 
gree that it might be thought that it was a ques- 
tion of a book upon the philosophy of law.” 

But what is characteristic of the Manifesto, is to 
add, in this place, that in wishing to imitate 
them, Roman and French law have been Pad: 
interpreted.” What authority have the authors df 
the Manifesto acquired in Roman or in French law 
to enable them to impute ignorance thereof to the 
authors of the Civil Code? In the House of Peers, 
at least, if anything is imputed to them in this re- 
spect, it is abuse and not ignorance of them. 

B.—Srectat Criricisms or THE COMMERCIAL 
Cope. 

The authors of the Manifesto are less severe for 
the Commercial Code than for the Civil one, but 
their criticisms although less numerous are none 
the more well founded. 

1. They criticize the obligation of traders tolkeep 
books, and their grievance is again, that * this 
obligation hampers small traders to the benefit of 
large ones.” In what does it profit the large ones ? 
Are the latter not subjected to the same obligation ? 

The keeping of books is of use, 1st to the trader 
himself by furnishing him with the way of know- 
ing at any moment his situation as regards his 
creditors and his debtors, in such a manner that 
he shall not enter into engagements beyond his 
means; 2nd to his creditors and debtors in case of 
a suit between him and them, or else of bankruptcy. 
It is talse, besides, to say that ‘ whoever fails to 
keep his books regularly shall be condemned as 
having concealed his property :” it might be thought 
that this negligence was enough for his condemna- 
tions now, that cannot happeu unless he is at the 
same time a bankrupt. 

After having criticized the principle of this ob 
ligation, the authors of the Manifesto say, that 
“even to-day traders keep books in which they 
mention almost all these facts."" Then, where is 
the Code’s wrong-doing, if it does nothing but 
generalize and impose an usage already frequent ? 

It is said also that for the keeping of books, 
“traders will be obliged to have employés gra- 
duated from a Commercial College or even from a 
Law School.” The second idea is very false, for 
book-keeping is not taught in law-schools. As to 
a graduated accountant, that would be necessary 
for a great bank, at the most, where matters are 
very complicated; but for ordinary houses, a trader 
might keep his books himself, as he keeps them 
to-day. If, however, a trader is not accustomed to 
ciphering, he can, with the aid of a professional 
accountant two or three evenings a month, have 
his books kept in order ; that is done everywhere 
and to-day already in Japan, 

In this place, the Manifesters come back again to 
their favourite idea that “ the law will benefit large 
traders,” and they emit this strange averment, that 
“large traders always escape conviction.” Is that 
an insult hurled at the judicial bench of the cou 
try?) There would be but little patriotism therein 
on the part of young lawyers at a time when fo- 
‘ners, desirous of maintaining their privilege of 
toriality, are inclined to call in question the 
independence of Japanese judges. 

2. The law of bankruptcy is equally, say they, 
“a weapon furnished to the rich wherewith to lay 
hold of the poorer classes’ trade.” This systematic 
procedure of ceaselessly exciting the small and the 
weak against the great and the strong, is only 
speechifying, and of a very bad animus: itis of a 
nature to agitate the country and, in this respect, 
it is very blame-worthy, not (o employ a severer 
term: those theories that have been above [and 
very unjustly imputed to the Civil Code are ‘so- 
cialist theories ;” they may some day do much 
harm to the country, which hitherto has remained 
sheltered from this danger. When the law of 
bankruptcy takes precautions that the assets of a 
bankrupt shall not be diverted from his creditors, 
it is useful as much to small creditors as to large 
ones, it is equal for all; now, equality of rights is 
equity itsell. 

Itis feared, too, “that in small failures, costs may 
Le injurious to the creditors,” and it is regretted 
“that the law has not permitted a certain limit to 
their right to have a debtor declared bankrupt.” 

‘There would be in this limit something-agbitrary, 
The law lias left to the creditors thémselyestlic 
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business of watching overtheir own interests ; now, 
they will always be able to agree among themselves 
to grant delays and even partial abatements to an 
honest debtor or to one only embarrassed (Art. 
1,061 and 1,063). : 

3. In matters of navigation, 1! » Manifesters do 
not show themselves to be better economists than 
in civil matters; it is not enough for them that the 
law confers Japanese nationality ouly upon vessels 
owned by Japanese: they fear that, in the Japa- 
hese navigation companies that shall be formed, 
“foreigners shall come to own the greater part of 
the shares and that, as a result, the coasting trade 
shall in reality be found iu the hands of foreigners.” 

Tf the introduction of foreign capital into Japa- 
nese affairs is dreaded, even when foreigners shall 
be subjected to the laws and to the courts of the 
land, it is not feom navigation undertakings alone 
that they must be excluded, but from all commer- 
cial and manufacturing ones, what no one, doubt- 
less, would dase to claim, neither in reason nor in 
positive law. Let theny not be uneasy: foreign 
capital will embark in Japanese undertakings only 
in case of the insufficiency or of the timidity of 
Japanese capital, and certainly the countey will 
always be benefited by them more than if they 
were not entered upon at all. To day even, Japan 
benefits greatly (vom affairs carried on exclusively 
with foreign capital, on account of the activity they 
bring about in the labour and in the commerce of 
the nation. 

As to the question whether it would be proper to 
lower to under fifteen tons, the requirement for 
vessels to obtain nationality, it has been examined 
by the writers of the Commercial Code, with as 
competency as there is to be found among 
thé authors of the Manifesto: had this requirement 
been fixed at ten tons, it would doubtless have been 
demanded that it should be lowered to five or raised 
to ten, 

‘The necessity of the registration of national ves- 
sels, is also criticized: no utility is found therein 
and it is added “ that no example thereof is found 
in foreign legislations.” 

It is a singular proceeding that of criticizing the 
Japanese Codes, uow for having imitated European 
ones, now for having departed therefrom ; it is for 
the pleasure of putting them in the wrong in every 
thing and always. But this registration of vessels, 
to the contrary of what the Manifesto affirms, is in 
use in all counties well administratively organized. 
One must, moreover, be wilfully blind not to re- 
cognize the administrative utility of this measure, 
when an analogous one is taken for modes of trans- 
portation by land, which have less importance for 
the security of persons and for the guaranty of goods. 

4. It is impossible for us to understand in what 
are “too vague” the provisions of Articles 943 and 
following, on the subject of contribations to aver- 
ages: they are, on the contrary, very precise. 
We see in this censure only habitual ill-will. 

In our turn, we find absolutely “ vague” too, 
the reproach made to these provisions, * of being 
in antagonism with the ancient chivalrous customs 
of Japan.” Chivalry has nothing to do here: the 
question is of making saved goods contribute to 
the relief of losses incurred in the common interest ; 
it is a question of equity. 

As to saying that “ these provisions increase the 
es of accident,” it is the most fantastical idea 
imaginable: the cities ought to have taken the 
pains of explaining it. It is singular that so old 
and so universal a legislation in Europe, has not yet 
been found out as “ increasing risks,” by apportion- 
ing them among the interested parties; insurance 
companies would not have failed to find it out. 

If those are the reasons for deferring the putting 
of the Commercial Code into operation, it must be 
admitted that they present nothing more serious 
for it than for the Civil Code. 

IL.—Tue Cones tv THe House or Peers. 

It_was on the 26th May that was begun the dis- 
cussion of the bill presented to the House of Peers 
by the most declared enemy of the Codes and sup- 
ported by 116 other members: it lasted three days 

h, considering the very limited time of the 
session, proved the importance attached to the 
question, No special committee was appointed 
upon the subject : the demand for it having been 
made only on the second day, it was deemed too 
late. The vote took place on the third day after 
three successive readings, ‘This hastiness appears 
to be contrary to the spirit of the law; but in this 
case an interval between the three readings, would 
evidently have changed nothing upon the final vote, 
since the bill had already 117 Members in its 
favour, before the discussion, and obtained 123 
votes against 61, at ils fiist reading, that is to say 
(wo-thirds of the voters. 

The criticisms made in the House of Peers are, 
in general, more apposite in form that those of the 
lawyers; they are less in disagreement with each 
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speaker; but they are no more substantiated than 
are the preceding ones. 

‘The speakers who defended the Codes, among 
them three Ministers of State, were not only more 
numerous than their detractors, but also much 
more elevated in their views and more precise in 
their arguments; but it was evident from the first 
day, that the cause was judged before having 
been heard. 

1.—The proposer of the bill who, as member of 
the late Senate, had been one of the commission 
for the revision of the Codes, maintained that “the 
codification had been hurried, to the extent that it 
had been thought necessary to despatch a certain 
number of articles every day.” 

We are not called upon to here judge whether 
propriety permitted a Member of the Upper House 
to plead against the Government, a fact relative 
to his former function, What is most regrettable 
in this allegation is, that it may have made the 
House believe that the Codes had been prepared 
in a few months (which would have been rash, in 
truth, but at the same time prodigious), whilst they 
lave required more than ten years of asssiduous 
labour, The revision, for which the Senate Commis- 
sion was perhaps somewhat made to hurry, was a 
last revision, coming afler several others. Besides, 
ho piece of work whatever, whether it be a law, a 
scientific or a literary work, or a building, is meax 
sured by the time it has taken to execute it, but 
by its intrinsic value: the Codes might have taken 
twenty years of preparation and be inferior to 
what they are. 


IL—The principal grievance formulated against 
the Civil Code has again been “derogation from na- 
tional customs in matters of family.” But, low can 
any one be surprised that the Civil Code strays i 
many points from the national customs, since 
they themselves vary according to provinces? 
Even in matiers of family they were not uniform, 
and these diversities were inevitable at the time 
when the provinces, placed for centuries under the 
feudal régime, did not communicate with each 
other, But to-day Japan is a centralized counte 
the provinces are no longer anything more th 
administrative divisions of the Empire; justice is 
rendered everywhere in the name of the Emperor, 
by judges that he appoints; it is, then, necessary 
that there should also be but one uniform law for 
the whole Empire. The same sacrifice of pro- 
vincial laws and customs is met with in the history 
of other countries, of Fiance in 1789, of unified 
Italy in 1860 and of federal Germany since 1870. 

In reproaching the Civil Code for giving to 
parents and to married couples the right of going 
to law against each other, it has been said, * that 
it was destructive of the domestic peace and hap- 
piness and of the morality of the country.” 

We regret that the answer has not been given, on 
this subject, that, if parents and married couples 
have, towards each other, rights founded upon cus- 
tom (what noone has denied), it is much more “‘con- 
trary to the domestic peace and happiness and to 
the morality of the country,” that these obligations, 
when they are not voluntarily carried out, should 
remain deprived of penalty: he whose rights are 
ignored and who finds no assistance in the law, 
will be much more inclined to resentment than he 
whose unwillingness has had to yield in the face of 
ajudgment. Besides, from the fact alone, that re- 
course to law will be possible, it will be rare that 
any one who is exposed thereto, shall fail to volun- 
tarily fulfil his obligation. It is not otherwise with 
a family obligation than with any other civil obli- 
gation: if ordinary debtors did not know that they 
were exposed to legal proceedings, they would 
much more often fail to satisfy their creditors, 

IIL.—It has been objected that “ the Civil Code 
having been based upon the French Code, whilst 
the Commercial Code has been so upon the Ger- 
man, they must inevitably be found in conflict with 
each other upon several points.” 

It would have been more to the point, but with- 
out doubt more difficult, to designate these con 
flicis; so confinement to a simple affirmation has 
been found preferable. 

We, on the contrary, will say, that conflicts, 
properly so called, are, in principle, impossible 
between the two Codes, from the very fact that the 
do not have the same object: the Civil Code is 
private common law, the Commercial Code is 
special law, applicable either to commercial trans- 
actions or to commercial people, therefore, whenever 
the Commercial Code provides otherwise than does 
the Civil Code, its provision will be applicable in 
its own domain, and that of the Civil Code in its 
own. [tis thus, that for the conclusion of a com- 
mercial sale and for the proof thereof, the conditions 
are more simple and more expeditious than for a 
civil sale; there will be no conffict, but there will 
be a difference. In the same way, commercial 
paper is assigned by a simple endorsement, whilst 
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a lawyer will never see in such case any conflict of 
legislation. 

This answer was not made in the House of Peers. 
Nevertheless, a few variances originally existed 
between the two Projects, prepared separately, but 
they have been corrected. This occurred precisely 
when it was a question of knowing whether such and 
such an act should be considered a civil or a com- 
mercial one, and it has happened sometimes that 
each one of the Projects claimed the act as being 
within its domain: there was thence conflict. 
Generally, it was the Commercial Code that had 
the preference. 

1V.—One of the honourable Peers has made a 
charge against the Civil Code and impliedly 
against the Commercial Code, one that had already 
been formulated by the lawyers’ Manifesto and 
which would be more serious than the others, in 
that it contests the very basis of the new legisla- 
tion, that ‘of having admitted the existence of a 
natural right anterior to positive laws.” It has 
been maintained that “this pretended natural 
right is incompatible with the Constitution, ac- 
cording to which all the rights of the people should 
come to them by concession of the Sovereign.” 

This theory is without doubt correct in Japan, 
in as far as it concerns political rights. “Before 
the Constitution, subjects had no part in the mak- 
ing of laws; the Emperor has graciously granted 
them to participate therein with him, and no 
one here pretends that the people had an anterior 
right thereto. But the Civil Code and the Com- 
mercial Code have no connection with political 
rights, and the country would truly be in a condi= 
jon as sad as singular, were it governed by no 
other rule of private law than those that have 
been granted to them by the Emperor. Indeed, 
up to the promulgation of the new Codes, Im: 
perial Ordinances about civil and commercial 
matters, have not been numerous and have been 
entirely special ; ithas none the less been necessary 
(and it is so still every day, since these Codes are 
Not yet in operation) to judicially decide disputes of 
private interest; and as customs are notoriously 
insufficient and the more often silent upon the 
points in litigation, the Courts are compelled to 
apply the rules of natural law, that is to'say those 
that are suggested by Reason, Justice, and Utility. 
Happily, a sufficient and clear expression of it was 
found in the French Code, a translation of which 
had been made in the beginning of the era of Afeiji. 

When the Emperor instructed the principal ma- 
gistrates of the Empire, jointly with the members 
of the Legislation Bureau and with those of the 
Senates, to prepare a Civil Code and a Commer- 
cial Code, he did not himself lay upon their labours, 
fundamental rules that might have been looked 
upon as constituting for the people civil conces- 
sions, like as he later on granted them political 
vights: he impliedly commissioned them to for- 
mulate rules of reason of justice and of common 
utility that would serve to conciliate private in- 
terests, too often in conflict, And when the Em- 
peror upon the advice of the Senate, of his Privy 
Council and of his Ministers of State, sanctioned 

nd promulgated these two new Codes, he did not 
say, as he did in the Preamble of his Constitution, 
“that he granted new rights to his subjects.” 
However, he has conferred upon these latter an 
immense benefit, that of giving them a written for- 
mula of what he has perceived to be just and use- 
ful, a matter which until then, had been exposed 
to the wide differences of the individual opinions 
of the magistrates. 

It might be scientifically discussed whether the 
writers of the two Codes have proposed for the 
Imperial Sanction, the best expression of natural 
law; but no other basis for the civil and for com- 
mercial law can be sought for, since, autside of its 
pale, arbitrariness alone would abide. 

How can it be said that the Codesidisregard the 
Sovereign’s rights, since it is the Sovereign himself 
that bas sanctioned and promulgated them? On 
which side is the disregard of the Sovereign’s 
rights? Is it on that where the benefit he has co 
ferred upon the country has been accepted with 
gratitude, or is it on that where there is willingness 
to see only the sacrifice of national customs to fo- 
reign ideas? 

Nor do the Codes any the more disregard “the 
legislative power of the Diet, acquired subsequently 
to this promulgation, since they can always be mo- 
dified, if experience shows it to be found necessary. 





















« Here is a striking example of these corrections : the Draft of 

the Civil Code allowed Companies whose object was civil unde 
kings, to themselves remain civil, notwithstanding the di 
ion of the capital into shares; the Draft of the Commercial 
Gode, on the contrary, attached a commercial character to the 
Company by this division alone: the first gave more importance 
to the object of the Company and rested only upon the theory of 
the Iaw; the second gave more of it to the form and had on its 
side the German Code, which obtained the preference. 

‘At least conciliation was easy: to bring them into agreement, 
it was necessary to merely suppress the article in the Civil 
Code on this point. 

© ‘The two foreign jurisconsults, French and German, were 
merely advisers, auxiliaries of those gentlemen, without any 
precisely public and official character. 
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But further, if some day the Diet, in concert with 
the Emperor, comes to modify these Codes, as we 
suppose that it will not act arbitrarily but that it 
will be guided only by reason, justice and utility, 
we shall say that it has claimed to betier determine 
what natural law is than the anterior law had done; 
the new law while being respected and applied, 
could be scientifically criticized by lawyers and 
publicists with a view to future ameliorations, but 
itis still from the stand-point of natural law that 
it will be judged. 

It is truly sad that a doctrine so certain and so 
satisfactory for one’s reason, is not obvious to all 
and that so many lines aré necessary to demon- 
strate the truth of it to legislators. 

Let us remark, moreover, upon this subject, that 
the Civil Code, from the very fact that it has in- 
tended to determine and to formulate natural law, 
has not had to proclaim, that it simply interpreted 
it: from the moment that natural law takes the 
form of a written law, it becomes positive law; 
and it is only in two articles that the Civil Code 
refers to natural law; in one case it is to make up 
for the want of tules into which it does not 
judge it apposite to enter (Book III., Art. 22); in 
another it is to waru the judge, that in the inter 
pretation of the law, “he must impress his mind 
with its spirit as much as with its terms and to 
make up for what it lacks, with the general prin- 
ciples of equity and of reason ” (Book V., Art. 3}. 

We do not consider as coming within the same 
order of ideas, obligationscalled “natural,” to which 
the Japanese Civil Code (the first to our knowledge 
to do so) devotes a chapter (Book IL, Art. 562 
and following). Another member of the House 
of Peers has confused things on this subject, greatly 
to our astonishment, for the confusion arose in the 
mind of that distinguished jurisconsult : the natural 
obligations in question, are foreseen and deter- 
mined by the new Code, which attributes to them 
ctuil effects, they belong, then, hencefoi th to positive 
law; but as they are devoid of a direct suit at 
law for their performance and even of one for 
damages, upon failure of voluntary performance, 
a place quite apart had to be made for them. 

‘This is not the place for entering upon develop. 
ments of the civil effects of natural obligations. 
We will limit ourselves to saying that the Civil 
Code, to prevent doubts that might have arisen in 
Japan as elsewhere, has thought it necessary 0 
declare, that a natural obligation can survive 
pleaded prescription, a matter decided in favour 
of the debtor and in a few other cases where pre 
sumption is in favour of civil discharge from in- 
debtedness: in these cases there can no longer be 
anything but voluntary performance, but it will not 
constitute an undue payment subject to repetition 
and will not be considered a donation. 

V.—The defenders of the Codes having all ad 
mitted that if the putting of them into execution 
should happen to reveal any hiatus therein or any 
serious imperfections, there would always be pos- 
sibility to remedy them by special laws, their 
adversaries have taken it into their heads to say 
that the nation should not be taleen for a passive 
subject for legislative expériment.”” 

Such an idea has never Leen in the thoughts of 
the defenders of the Codes; if it were now shown 
to them that the Codes have serious imperfections, 
they would be the first to ask for their immediate 
correction, even should it be necessary therefore, 
to defer the time for their coming into operation. 
But there has been nothing adduced beyond vague 
allegations, or erroneous ones when they were pre- 
cise, or alarming predictions about family and social 
peace. The defenders of the Codes could also 
limit themselves to favourable predictions; with 
still greater reason are they authorized to demand 
that the experiment be loyally made, and then 
we shall no longer be confronted by the unknown. 

What would be a condemnable legislative ex- 
periment, would be to put into execution a law the 
effects of which would be doubtful to those that 
had made it; but no one would have this culpable 
temerity. A pliysician is not said to make experi- 
ments upon a sick person, when he administers to 
him a remedy which he thinks the best, reserving: 
to himself to change it if, contrary to his expectay 
tion, it should not succeed. The defenders of the 
Codes are convinced that the Codes are an enor- 
mous benefit for the country, but, out of modesty 
and out of consideration for their adversaries, they 
confide to the future to pronounce judgment upon 
them and to correct them if needs be, No experi- 
mentum in anima vili with which they have been 
upbraided, in these very terms, in the House of 
Peers, exists there. 

VI.—One cause of hostility against the Codes, 
that has been less clearly expressed in the House 
of Peers than in the lawyers’ Manifesto, but which 
seems to have excited many opponents, is the in- 
fluence of foreign codes upon the new Japanese 
legislation. Thisis an unfortunate exaggeration of 
iT national amour propre. Japan has not been 
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humiliated for having once upon a time borrowed 
from China her philosophy, her dominant religion 
and her ideographic writing, and, in our days, from 
the West, her new notions of physical sciences, her 
modes of communication and of transportation, 
her engines of defence, her military and maritime 
instruction ; more recently, even in matters of le- 
gislation, Japan has not thought to have belittled 
herself for having borrowed from Europe her penal 
laws, more lenient and more proportionate to 
crimes than her ancient laws imitated from China; 
she has borrowed her political Constitution from 
Europe, from Germany especially. Why, then, 
are civil and commercial laws the object of such 
lively animosity? What is Just'and what is Use- 
fulare the privileges of no one nation : they are the 
common and inexhaustible estate of humanity 
whence each nation can draw without shame and 
without scruple, according to its needs. To-day 
several countries like France, Belgium and Italy, 
apply themselves with ardour to the study of the 
compared laws of nations and this is not out of 
mere scientific curiosity, it is above all to arrive at 
the amelioration of their own jurisprudence. Japan 
aunot lower herself in doing the same. Much 
more, her new Codes have already attracted the 
sympathetic attention of foreign legists, who have 
pointed out in them ameliorations of the very codes 
that had served as models, ameliorations that could 
be imitated in their turn, 

VII.—One member of the House of Peers who 
did not have the same repugnance, doubtless, for 
borrowing from the West, but whose preferences 
seemed to be for German law, fought the new Civil 
Code for having been inspired’ by the French 
Code. He maintained that “that code, dating 
from 1804, had not progressed, remains to-day just 
what it was go years ago, and hence, should not 
be taken as the basis of the Japanese Codes.” 

But the honourable speaker, less than any one, 
ought not to be ignorant of the fact that the Civil 
Code has, on the contrary, received a number of 
additions and of modifications that maintain it in 
a state to respond to the needs of modern times. 
We have counted more than 3g laws that have 
modified the French Code since its creation, and 
we are almost sure that upon a more minute search 
40 could be found, and perhaps more. Most of 
these modifications have been made in the text it- 
self of the code, like the publicity of marriage con- 
tracts and the re-establishment of divorce, so that 
the code has preserved its original form and even 
to the numbering of its articles.° However, some 
laws on account of their length, could not be in- 
corporated therein, such as the laws upon the 
transcript of alienation of real property, upon 
irrigation and drainage and several laws upon the 
acquisition of the status of Frenchman. 

These ameliorations of the French Code, at the 
same time that they justify the choice of guide that 
has been made of them in Japan, serve also as an 
answer to those who say that codification, in gene- 
ral, is an obstacle to the legislative and legal pro- 
gress ofa country. If this proposition were true, 





























not only would France be one of the most back- 
ward nations in this respect, which no one would 
dare maintain, but also would Japan, on its part, 
be one of the most advanced, since up to now she 





has had nothing that resembles a codification of 
her laws or of her civil customs: now, it has been 
proved that the science of law was almost unknown 
in Japan before the era of Meizi, the time at which 
the study of the French Codes was begun. 

VIIL—In another order of ideas, it is ano less 
strange objection raised by the same speaker, that 
“the new Code will serve only to enrich fortune- 
hunting lawyers.” 

It is impossible for us to understand how a post- 
tive law, the object of which has exactly been to 
determine the bases of private law, the modes of 
transferring property and of contracting engage- 
ments, the effects of the respective rights and du- 
ties that result therefrom, the guarantees that can 
be attached thereto, the modes of proof which 
serve to establish in law the origin of rights and 
their extinction, all in order to put an end to the 
uncertainties of former days and to prevent con- 
testations as much as to facilitate the trial of them, 
how, say we, such a law can have unfortunately 
paved the way for a greater number of suits and 
how can it be serviceable only to suitors of bad 
faith and their dishonest advis. It is exactly as 
if one had said that, in the drawing up of a con- 
tract where the parties have carefully settled the 
details of their respective rights and duties, there 
are more dangers of dispute, than if they had 
limited themselves to settling only the principal 
points of it, or again, as if it had been said that 
contracts drawn up by notaries of recent crea- 











« The most striking example is on the subject of divorce: the 
code of 1804 permitted it; a law of 1814 abolished it; a law of 
1884 has reestablished it. The new divorce law is not entirely 
similar to the first one, in its causes and_ effects: but, by means 
of additions, of suppressions and of modification of the articles, it 
netill appears in the Civil Code, 
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tion, will give rise to more litigation’than those 
drawn up by the parties themselves, although but 
little initiated into the difficulties of law, or, finally 
as if it had been said that, a light, because it was 
not irreproachably pure, increased the darkness. 

‘Were the Codes as imperfect as our adversaries 
claim them to be, and more so even, they would 
still be superior to the absence of positive laws and 
of certain and uniform customs in matters of pri- 
vate law. awd 

Besides, the same speaker gives, in support of 
his unfavourable predictions, reasons which are 
totally adverse to them: namely, that “ the Civil 
Code contains common-place truths, useless appli- 
cations of laid down principles, definitions and 
distinctions that give it the appearance of a course 
of law for the use of magistrates.” 

Admitting that these censures are founded in 
themselves, it is impossible to understand how 
 common-place truths or useless deductions ” can 
be a source of dispute and how a course of law de- 
livered to magistrates shall profit mischievous 
suitors. If the Code is a course of law, it addresses 
itself to candidates for the magistracy and not to 
installed judges, and really, we believe that the 
study of the text, couched in the rational method 
that has been observed therein, will still be the 
best way of learning the law, starting with indivi- 
duals who should be able to understand of them- 
selves, their rights and duties before entering upon 
an agreement and especially before going to law. 

IX.—As the criticisms of the same speaker may 
derive from his personality an authority, an influ- 
ence they would not have derived from any one 
else, we must notice still another one of his, which, 
bearing upon an important point of law, would be 
very serious were it well founded ; but it proves 
that the speaker has badly studied the Code he 
combats with such animosity: 

The Civil Code has introduced a certain num- 
ber of preferences, that isto say of real guarantees 
for debts ; thus servants have a preference upon 
their masters’ property for one year’s wages (Book 
1V., Art. 141); thus again, a vendor who has not 
been paid has a preference upon the article sold 
(idem, Art. 165), The speaker to whom we are re- 
plying, has imagined that “these preferences might 
be prejudicial to previously obtained mortgages,’ 
which, in truth, would becontrary to justice. But the 
civil law expresses the contrary, as to servants 
(Art. 144, 4th paragraph), and if it does not do so 
for a vendor, it is because general principles are 
sufficient enough therefor. How indeed, could a 
vendor give preference to his own moitgagees his 
creditors or to those that might have upon the 
landed property of which he was owner and hea 
third party, a mortgage given by the former pro- 
prieters? ‘Those to whom he gives the preference, 
and then in all justice, it is those to whom the 
purchaser had mortgaged the property sold before 
having paid the ptice of it. The preference of a 
seller of real estate, with its necessary publicity, 
was not invented by the writers of the Japanese 
Codes, and never has itentered the mind of any juris- 
consult to reproach it with this imaginary injustice, 

X.—Finally, the same speaker maintains that if 
the Codes were put into vigour and were it found 
necessary to afterwards revise them, some years 
hence, “ the bad results of it would make themselves 
felt for s00r 100 years, because rights acquired 
during this temporary application, would have to 
be respected.” 

It is certain that the law that would correct the 
Civil Code would not havea retroactive effect, not 
any more than would the Code itself on going into 
operation, But itis well known from the experience 
of other countries that questions called “transient,” 
arising from the passage from one legislation to 
another, appear during a small number of years 
only, agreements being scarcely entered into for a 
very long duration; in the matter of leases even, 
they cannot bind parties beyond 30 years (50 years 
in the matter of emphyteusis) ; there can, then, be 
ho question of 100 years; even should future modi- 
fications of the Civil Code bear upon leases, there 
would be no mote inconvenience in respecting 
those made before reform, than there will be in 
respecting present leases when this Code shall come 
into vigour for the first time. 

Here then there is a false alarm that would 
agitate only minds strangers to the general theory 
of law. 

XL—Another Member of the House of Peers, 
‘ing to the class of lawyers, has devoted him- 
self more to criticisms of detail, and has been 
enabled to make an impression upon the House 
by the number of his objections, if not by their re- 
levancy. To reply to all these criticisms would be 
to extend this refutation already very long, out of 
measure. We must limit onrselves to the princi- 
pal ones :— 

1. Whatever be the bond of elationship that may 
exist between a usufructuary and the absolute owner 
of the property, for instance if the usufructuary is a 
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widow and the absolute owner is her son, that is 
no reason for dispensing her from making an in- 
ventory and from furnishing surety: she may 
marry again, she may be incompetent to manage 
or may be influenced by her new husband against 
her son. Instead of limiting itself to allowing the 
grantor to explicitly saddle her with the two obli- 
gations of guaranty (which he might hesitate to 
do out of regard for her), the law has preferred 
the general rule for these obligations, and the 
power left to the grantor will be that of dispensing 
his widow therefrom, if he deems proper, and 
upon the conditions that he shall think suitable to 
lay upon her. 

2. There is no contradiction between the charac- 
ter of veal right given to a lease and the prohibition 
to transfer it for a share of the fruits, unless the 
lessor consents to its being done : this exception de- 
nds upon this, that this particular kind of lease, 
constituting a real right, as does every lease 
of things, is made in consideration of the person 
of the lessee, of his capacity and of his honesty, 
and, by reason of the division of fruits, has some- 
thing in it of the nature of a contract of association. 

3- Itis true that the system of inheritance and 
that matrimonial contracts have an intimate union 
with the system of family and might have had 
places in Book I. But inheritance and nuptial 
contracts are also modes of acquiring property, 
they are, therefore, in their proper place in Book 
IIL, at the end of which they are found collected 
as modes of acquiring property by title of residu- 
ary legatee, side by side with donations and wills 
that could have no other place. 

If the Diet preferred that Chapters XIII., XIV., 
and XV. of Bock III. be placed in Book I., it 
teed not for that, have deferred the putting of the 




















Civil Code into operation: it would have been 
enough to have invited the Government to publish 
the Civil Code in that form. 

It might have asked, at the same time and with 
greater reason, that its five Books be designated 
by numbers in order (I. to V.), independently of 
their present titles, with a single series of numbers 
for the whole of it (from 1. to 1762), instead of 
having a new series for each Book, something that 
complicates quotations.? 

4. If divorce for causes of ill-treatment by the 
wife of the children of her husband by a first 
marriage, has not been permitted, it is because 
the latler’s authority has appeared sufficient to 
preserve his children from the ill-treatment of their 
step-mother, just as much as from their own mo- 
ther’s, if the latter case should happe 

5. It certainly is not the intention of the 
writers of the Civil Code, that a grand uncle 
should be able to marry his grand-niece: there 
is absolutely the same motive of morality and 
of propriety for this prohibition as for marriage 
between ‘an uncle and a niece: in the same 
way that an uncle holds the place of father (loco 
parentis habetur), a grand-uncle does that 
of grand-father. The Courts will certainly not 
hesitate to interpret the law in that sense. It will 
be for them a case of applying this Roman. prin- 
ciple for the interpretation of laws: ‘ whenever a 
formal provision is introduced into law, it is an 
occasion for complementing by interpretation and 
jurisprudence, provisions that tend to the same 
ity.” 

6. Itis singular that there are complaints about 
the intervention of the Court in the interest of 
children under tutelage: until now minors, having 
no longer their father, lack protection of their pro- 
perty; they are exposed to waste by their guar. 
dians. Wards will neyer be too much protected. 

The new Code gives them besides, a general legal 
mortgage upon the real property of their guardians. 
Is it wished that this too be suppressed P 

7. The Civil Code has not intended to derogate 
from the special Regulations touching titles of 
nobility nor from their transmission, it is they that 
derogate from the Civil Code : specialia generalibus 
derogant, 

8. It is not flattering for the Restoration to say 
“that it has weakened the characteristic morality 
of the land and at the same time the valour of the 
samurai.” Nor is it gracious for heimin to ac- 
knowledge the ancient morality to be only among 
the samuraz. The preceding speaker had already 
thought it dangerous to reduce the various classes 
of citizens to uniformity.” Is it desired that we 
should be brought back to the times when penalties 
were less for samurai than for heimin? In that 
case the Penal Code also would have to be changed. 

It is enough to point out these retrograde ten- 
dencies, without taking the trouble of fighting them, 





























* We have no doubt that this general numbering of the Books 
and of the Articles falls within the rights of the Executive 
Power, save the leaving also to each Book its special number- 
ing. ‘Thus Book I. woul be numbered 1 to 293, Book UI, would 
have a double numbering (1 to 7a and 294 to 86s), and in the 
same way for the other Hooks. Practice would immediately 
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for they will find no echo in the country, where 
civil equality is already an unshakable dogma. 

9. The same speaker like the preceding one, 
announces that “the new Code will multiply suits. 
We will not confine ourselves to repeating that a 
law, even when imperfect, will beget fewer suils 
than will the absence of laws: we will add, that 
when an examination is made into the question of 
knowing whether there are more suits at one period 
than at another, a comparison must be made 
before everything, between the number of affairs 
treated, especially that of agreements, at differ- 
ent periods or in different countries. There are 
already to-day many more suits in Japan than there 
were formerly, and still, it is not yet on account of 
the new Codes. It arises from this, that there are 
to-day more civil and commercial contracts than 
before; it comes too from the fact that there are 
to-day well organized courts and that whoever 
suffers in his rights, knows that he will find in them 
enlightenment that he could not have expected 

former times from Judges who were, it is true, 
samurai, for the most part, but who were not juris- 
consults. 

The more a society develops, the more does its 
organs operate : administrators have to-day many 
more affairs to handle and to decide than formerly. 
Is it because there are more administrative laws? 
No, it is because there is more social activity, con- 
sequently more interests in conflict and, at the 
same time, more advantages in addressing oneself 
to the authorities than there used to be. 

We have thought that we ought to abstain from 
naming the adversaries of the Code. We do not 
have the same scruples in naming their defenders. 
We will mention in the first place, Count Oki 
‘Takato, to-day Minister of State for Education, 
but who, as Minister of Justice, had had the initia- 
tive of the whole new codification and had con- 
tributed to its realization, successively as President 
of the Senate and of the Privy Council; then Vis- 
count Tanaka Fujimaro, Minister of State for 
justice, and Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs. There were also heard in 
favour of the Codes, Messrs. Miyoshi, Vice- 
Minister of Justice, Mitsukuri Rinsho, who was 
himself Vice-Minister of Justice during the last 
periods of the preparation of the Codes and at 
the time of their revision, finally, Viscount Torio, 
Messrs. Watari Masumoto, Okochi, Kiyoura and 
young Marquis Kuroda. 

All these speakers placed themselves upon the 
general stand-point of the interests and of the 
needs of the country, and it would be to weaken 
their arguments were we to reproduce them her 
Let us recall to mind, only, that Count Oki vindi 
cated with great firmuess and with true exaltedness 
of language, the pre-existence of natural law, in 
civil matters, before all written legislation, 

There is, however, a last argument in favor of 
the Codes that we cannot pass over in silence, be- 
cause it has considerable importance at the present 
moment, and because this importance has been 
slighted and contested in the House of Peers. 

The Minister of State for Foreign Affairs could 
not leave the Upper House in ignorance of the 
fact, that if the two principal Codes were postponed 
and sent back for further study, the work, for so 
long a time waited for, that of the Revision of the 
Foreign treaties, would still remain in suspense, to 
the great prejudice of the country and of its most 
legitimate interests. Indeed, the most serious ob- 
stacle to this revision has been until now the 
absence of civil and commercial laws to which fo- 
reigners could be subjected, and it was at the time* 
that this obstacle was about to disappear, that its 
restoration was desired ! 

It is sad that so decisive a reason for accepting 
the codes, did not rally the minds of everyone. It 
was very ill-timely objected, “ that the interest of 
40 millions of Japanese subjects was not to be made 
a sacrifice to a handful of foreigners, that the civil 
laws were to be framed for the needs of the country 
and not for the satisfaction of foreign interests.” 

But it results from all that precedes, that it is 
false that the civil and commercial interests of the 
subjects are compromised by the adoption of laws, 
the principles of which are everywhere regarded as 
the best safe-guard of right, of justice and of eco- 
nomical interests. In preparing the new Codes, in 
the front rank was placed the general interest of the 
country that is deeply suffering from the ab- 
sence of positive laws in such important mat- 
ters ; but there could be no possibility of not know- 
ing that at the same time the Revision of the 
Treaties would be facilitated aud hastened. Then, 
to prepare for the dignity of the country and for 
its independence in regard to foreigners, was that 
hot serving its interests? And yet the same ad- 
versaries of the Codes are at the same time most 
eager in demanding the Revision of the Treaties t 
If their national amour-propre suffers from the fact 
that Japanese laws have, to some little extent, been 
borrowed from those of the West, should it not 
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very differently suffer at having seen, for more 
than 30 years, foreign laws applied upon Japanese 
territory by foreign judges, and at seeing national 
laws void of authority over foreigners when they 
are debtors to Japanese subjects? It isimpossible 
to push inconsistency and blindness further. 

IIl.—Tue Copes in THs House of Repre- 

SENTATIVES. 

The discussion in the House of Representatives 
will not take us long. It lasted only one day. 
Different from what took place in the House of 
Peeis, a Special Committee was appointed to re- 
port upon the matter, ‘The majority of the Com- 
mittee proposed postponment, as the Upper House 
had voted. The minority asked for the postponment 
of the Book on Persons, the matter of Inheritances 
and that of Marriage Contracts only. ‘This middle 
solution was acceptable on the score of concilia- 
tion would not have been as prejudical to the 
economical interests of the country as will be the 
postponement of other parts of the Code and that 
of the whole of the Commeicial Code, because the 
matter of Persons and of Inheritances is precisely 
the one where present customs are the least un- 
certain and the least insufficent. At the same 
time, this matter presents little interest in the 
Revision of the Treaties, as the time when fore 
igners shall have family interests or those inher 
ance to discuss with Japar:ese subjects, is still far 
off. But radical opinion has prevailed, and the 
total postponment has been voled. Also the three 
readings were expedited the same day. 

The adversaries of the Codes reproduced some 
of the well known criticisms. Those that were 
new, reflected upon their authors, either still move 
inexperience of legal matters (like the criticism 
upon the right of a creditor secured by a pledge to 
repledge the thing given as security) or the same 
inattention in reading the texts criticized : for in 
stance, where censure has been directed against 
article 261 of the Book on Persons, for saying that 
“*if the head of the house dies and leaves no heir, 
the house ceases to exist and the members of the 
family constitute new families; ”’ it is said that in 
such case it ought to be “ that the members of the 
family, not being heirs, should be able to choose a 
successor to the name and to the house.” But, 
precisely, what was asked for is formally given _in 
the law, upon the subject of Inheritance (Book III., 
Art. 301 and 302). 

The defenders of the Codes were less numerous 
than in the House of Peers. We will mention only 
Messrs. Miyagi Hozo, Kato Masanosuke, and 
Viscount ‘anaka, Minister of State for Justice. 
‘The later spoke with much firmness, not in his 
own name only but also in that of the Government 
“The Government,” said he, “is responsible for 
the putting into execution of the laws promulgated 
by it andhas no other duty than to remove every 
obstacle to the operation of the Civil and of the 
Commercial Codes.” 

Although Viscount Tanaka has since retired 
from the Department, the causes of his retirement 
being entirely foreign to the question of the Codes, 
his statements in regard thereto have lost none of 
their force. The friends of the Codes nurse there- 
fore the strong hope that the vote of the two Houses 
will not receive the Imperial Sanction and that the 
Civil Code and the Commercial Code will come 
into operation on the 1st January, 1893. 

Ashinoyu, Ist August, 1892. 























LETTER FROM LONDON. 
viene es ere 
(From ovr own CorRgsronpent.)  * 


London, August 12th. 

After a season, which even at its best has never 
thoroughly emerged from the overshadowing in- 
fluence of the Duke of Clarence’s death, London 
is again deserted by those whose interests lo not 
compel them to remain here. Among those who 
linger in town, however, are the members of the 
political world, as the new Parliament is in ses- 
sion, but as the prorogation is expected to take 
place about the 22nd, the metropolis will soon be 
forsaken by them also. The exodus commenced 
abont a fortnight since with the Cowes Regatta, 
at which, by the way, the German Emperor, who 
came over to enter his yacht, had such bad luck, 
and the anxiety to have the first of the grouse 
shooting to-day has cleared out most of those who 
remained behind. ? 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Counc 
gave their long expected judgment last week in 
the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, and the result 
is decidedly favourable to the High Church party. 
It will be remembered that the chief points of con- 
tention were the singing of the hymn called * Agnus 
Dei,” the eastward position during the opening 
prayers of the Communion service, andthe mixing 

















of water with the wine before the commencement of 
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ther of these practices had any offence been commit- 
ted against the rubrics of the Church. With regard 
to the use of lighted candles, the Bishop of Lincolu 
was not responsible for this innovation, but merely 
officiated at a Church where they were used, and 
the Privy Council does not consider that the ab- 
stention from protest was in itself an ecclesiastical 
offence. At the same time they decide no- 
thing directly as to the candle question. Nor 
do they meddle with those portions of the Arch- 
bishop's decision which were adverse to the Bishop. 
The importance of the judgment pronounced can- 
not be gainsaid, and as a different decision might 
have led to further controversy as to the right of a 
“lay tribunal’? to try the case, it is satisfactory 
that Archbishop Benson’s conclusion has been sub- 
stantially confirmed ou all issues. 

Messrs. Sheard & Co. are bringing out the 
musical settings of Rudyard Kipling’s “ Barrack 
Room Ballads” in batches of three. ‘The first to 
sh 
Soldier,” and ‘ Mandalay.” Miss Mary Carmi- 
chael has undertaken the setting of Tommy,” the 
other two are by Mr. Gerard Cobb, the well-known 
Cambridge musician, 

It is rumoured that Sir Arthur Sullivan is likely 
to be made a baronet, and should the higher title 
be granted, our leading British composer will re- 
ceive the sincere congratulations of both the 
profession and public, with whom he is extremely 
popular. In this event Sir Arthur would be the 
first musician who has been created a baronet. 

‘The name of Lady Lena Scott figures pro- 
minently in the Bankruptcy Court this wel with 
debts amounting to £14,000, and assets nil. ‘The 
debtor objected to a claim of £103 sent in by 
Lord Russell, in his capacity of practical electri- 
cian, for electrical fittings carried out in her house 
on the Thames, because she considered she had 
paid that debt by making him a wedding present 
on the occasion of his marriage with her daughter. 
The earl, however,seemed to think that such matters 
ought to be kept distinct from busines transactions, 
Upona remark being made in Court on the fact of 
Lady Lena wearing au extremely handsome dia- 
mon brooch, she replied that it was her daughter’s 
property, but nevertheless she would surrender 
it asa set off against her £14,000 worth of 
debts. I donot know whether the daughter fell 
in with this sudden burst of generosity. 

The great Cricket Match of the season took 
place at the Ovallast week between Notts and 
Surrey for the championship, which resulted after 
a well-fought battle in a victory for Notts. Notts 
therefore stands undisputed at the head of county 
teams. To show the widespread interest in the con- 
test, it may be mentioned that between 60,000 and 
70,000 persons were present on the opening day. 

A match has just been concluded between Notts 
d Middlesex in which the former gained a de- 
cisive victory by eight wickets. For the northern 
county the chief scores were knocked up by 
Shrewsbury (41), Mr. G. A. Dixon (44), Barnes 
(26), and Flowers (25). 

‘The Royal English Opera House, which has been 
a financial failure since its opening, is going to be 
turned into a Music Hall and a company has been 
floated for this purpose, under the style of the 
Palace Threatre, Limited. Sir Augustus Harris 
is the Managing Director, and the board of Di- 
rectors includes the names of Mr. George Aug- 
ustus Sala and Baron George de Reuter. Al- 
terations will, of course, have to be made in the 
building, but there is to be no sacrifice of beauty, 
and this will still be classed as one of the 
most magnificent theatres in the world. The 
capital is £200,000, divided into 100,000 pre- 
ference shares at £1 each, with promise of 7 
per cent., and 100,000 ordinary shares of £1 
promising as much more as can be earned. 
The licence for music and dancing has not yet 
been obtained, and I hear that powerful opposi- 
tion is being organised against its being granted, 
and that Sir Charles Russell and Mr. C. F, Gill 
have been retained by the opposers. The new 
company have made considerable capital over the 
fact that the Alhambra and Empire are paying 
very large dividends; but both these compan- 
ies have comparatively small capitals to pay 
interest on, and it remains to be seen whether 
the public patronising variety shows will be sufi. 
ciently elastic as to support another theatre almost 
double the size of those now in existence. 

An extraordinary case has just been heard in 
the Divorce Court, in which Mrs. Gertrude Barrett 
sought a judicial separation by reason of alleged 
cruelty of her husband, Mr. John G. Barrett, of the 
Indian Civil Service. He denied the charge and 
by a cross petition he alleged adultery on the part 
of his wife with some person unknown, The liti- 
gants have been married only a year, having first 
met in India, where the petitioner had been a 
companion to alady. ‘The petitioner having de- 
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a boarding house, having left her husband, she 
was introduced to a person who passed herself off 
as Countess Carina, who the witness afterwards 
found out was a detective. They became very 
friendly and went to places of amusement together. 
At another boarding house she met a woman call- 
ing herself Mrs. Watson, the wife of an electrical 
engineer, who had been engaged to watch her 
movements, At the Empire she was introduced 
to a person as Mr. S. of the Stock Exchange,” 
who afterwards proved to be Clarke, a detective. 
At the Alhambra witness was introduced to a Mr. 
Chas. Wilson, also in the employ of her husband, 
by Mrs. Watson and accompanied him to the Café 
Monico, She afterwards met him and went 
with him to some rooms in Wellington-road, 
St. John’s Wood She passed the night in a 
bed-room there. Wilson was intoxicated and 
Jay on the couch in the drawing-room. In cross- 
examination petitioner admitted that she had 
arranged to return to the house the following 
night and stay a week with Wilson as man 
and wife. In giving judgment, Mr. Justice 
Barnes said the case was a most painful one. He 
did not, however, think the charge of cruelty 
against the husband were satisfactorily made out 5 
and therefore could not act upon it. With regard 
to the charge of adultery he thought that he 
was bound to find that it was proved. Having 
found that, there was another matter, and that 
was a matter which the court had to deal 
with, As to the husband’s petition, the Court, 
by Act of Parliament, upon a petition for dis- 
solution of marriage, had to satisfy itself that 
the petitioner had not connived at his wife’s adul- 
tery or was an accessory in any manner. Inthe 
case before him the facts were remarkable. He 
acted in the main on the evidence given by Mrs. 
Barrett, and it was impossible for him to condemn 
in sufficiently strong terms the action of the detec 
tive, Wilson. A more improper state of things 
would be impossible to conceive, and he must 
hold that the husband could not succeed. He 
could not believe that the husand was aware of the 
action of his agents, but unfortunately for him the 
acts of his agents were a Lar to his success. The 
result, therefore, was that the wife’s petition must 
be dismissed. The husband’s petition must also 
be dismissed with costs, 

In acase, Morrisey v. Harrison, heard yesterday, 
the plaintiff, a widow, claimed £1,000 as damages 
for the loss of her husband, who was the master of 
the schooner Welcome, which was run into and 
sunk on the 7th Feb. last, in the Prince’s Channel 
by the defendant’s steamship Acacia, the jury gave 
the plaintiff £1,200 as compensation for herself, 
nd_ £600 for the child, a boy aged seven, 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew, after playing a short season 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre with Mrs. Brown Pot- 
ter, when they produced ‘* Hero and Leander,” is 
now doing leading business in Messrs. Sims and 
Buchanan's new drama, ‘ The Lights of Home,” 
atthe Adelphi. This is quite a new departure for 
Mr. Bellew, and, judging from the way in which 
he was received on the opening night, he is likely 
to become as great a favourite as any of his pre- 
decessors. Most of the London theatres are closed, 
and the companies are on tour for the summer 
months, 


























LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
SE oe en 
(From our own CoRRESPONDENT.) 





Boston, Mass., August goth, 

The Borden murders, of which mention was 
made in the last letter, continue tobe the topic of 
the day throughout the country, especially in New 
England, for they are the most shocking, mysteri- 
ous murders ever committed in these parts. The 
daughter, accused and arrested, is now under- 
going examination with many witnesses—not of 
the murder, but of “contingent circumstances.” 
But abide from the fact that she was in the house 
when the murders were committed, nothing has 
been found to connect her with the murders, 
‘There is one fact, however, that is against her in 
the opinion of many. No one has seen her shed 
atear or exhibit any sign of emotion at the time of 
the murder or since. This trait is found in some 
persons, but if Lizzie Borden is as she has been 
represented to be, susceptible to all influences, this 
passive characteristic does not appear to belong 
to her. Still her friends maintain that she is 
innocent. After the murders, as no clue was 
found immediately, the papers of the country 
began to criticise the police of Fall River severely. 
They had to arrest somebody, and arrested 
Lizzie Borden, although there was nothing against 
her except her presence in the house and 
her apparent indifference. ‘The examination now 
going on is the preliminary hearing to see if 
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the accused is indictable before the Grand Jury. 
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the most important witnesses, it is supposed, 
have been heard, and yet there is nothing to 
show that Lizzie Borden did the deed. If she 
did kill her father and her step-mother, she 
is the most rapid, the most adroit murderer the 
world has seen. It is supposed that Mrs. Borden 
was killed an hour or more before her husband. 
But Mr. Borden was seen alive less than thirty 
minutes before his murder was discovered and an- 
nounced. There were eighteen blows on Borden’s 
head. Then Lizzie Borden, if guilty, struck her 
father eighteen blows with an axe, every blow 
causing™the blood to spurt and to spatter, Then 
the murderer removes every stain from the axe 
and replaces the axe in ils place in the cellar. 
However committed, the murderer must have been 
spattered with blood. Expertssay it wasimpossible 
for the murderer to escape the spurting of blood, 
which would follow the withdrawal of the axe at every 
blow. Then Lizzle Borden, if she did it, changed 
hee clothing and destroyed or concealed it where no 
one could find it, and the house has been searched 
from cellar to attic—chimneys, partly torn down 
and the floors taken up, according tothe newspaper 
accounts, and no trace of the murderer or her tools 
or clothing have been found. If Lizzie Borden did 
all this, she must have done it in less than twenty 
minutes : it appears to be a physical impossibility. 
There is a report that evidence against her is with- 











held by the Government Prosecutor, and that it 
may appear before the hearing is concluded. At 
the hearing ‘about fifty reporters are present, and 
every word of the testimony is telegraphed to the 
leading papers of the country. Mystery deepens, 
and things appear to be no nearer solution than on 
the day of the murders. 

The Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City was destroyed by fire on August 27th. It 
cost $2,100,000, furnished by seventy stockholders, 
who contributed $30,000 each to the enterprise, 
each of the stockholders becoming the owner of 
one of the seventy boxes. Besides the investment 
of $30,000 there was an annual assessment of 
$1,500 to $2,500, as the enterprise did not maintain 
itself. It was the large white building between 

oth and goth streets, and between Broadway and 
Byenth ‘Avenue, and covered about an acre anda 
quarter of land. It was said that the auditory was 
the largest in the world. With each box was a 
saloon, twice the size of the box, where refreshments 
were served, and guests received between the acts. 
The house was opened in 1883. It was called 
fireproof, and had, as an additional precaution, a 
tank containing 8,000 gallons of water, tobe released 
by the heat of the fire. The tank emptied itself with- 
out interfering in the least with the progress of the 
fire. The eight thousand gallons of water was only 
a bucketful to an acre and a quarter of inflamable 
material on fire. This was the rich man’s theatre, 

The wonders of the World's Fair are now claim- 
ing much attention, as many features are ap- 
proaching completion. ‘ Columbus Day” will be 
observed throughout the land by the school chil- 
dren, The dedication on this day promises to be 
attended by “Extraordinary performances and 
exercises.” Applicants at home and abroad have 
called for 152 acres of space. It was expected that 
the Fair would have a tower higher than the Eifel 
Tower at the Paris Exhibition, but there will beno 
tower higher than 400 feet. The labouring man is 
to be entertained at a moderate price if he attends 
the Fair. A hotel is in process of erection in Chi- 
cago to accommodate 3,000 labouring men and 
their families, 

The Russians have a very good opinion of us 
now since they dined on our corn and wheat sent 
them in their sore distress, and are doing much— 
raising more money, thousands of kopecks and 
roubles, to make a good exhibit at our Fair. 
Chili, with which we had some words awhile ago, 
is now in good spirits and temper, and will send 
an exhibit to illustrate her nitrate industry. 

In a former letter it was stated that the mach 
nery of the Fair would be started by the only living 
descendant of Christopher Columbus, but his 
descendents increase like Washington's valets. 
‘Ther a whole village of them now, and they will 
be invited to visit the Fair, Indeed, W. Curtis, 
of the Historical Department of the Fair, will go to 
Spain for the express purpose of inviting the King 
and the Queen of Spain, and the descendents of Co- 
lumbus.” As said before in these letters, this is to 
be the Fair to which the world’s people should turn 
in 1893. 

The cholera is coming near—too nearus, At 
some of the foreign shipping ports, Hamburg, for 
example, from which steamers come to this country 
regularly direct, the cholera rages—at Hamburg, 
a thousand cases and three hundred deaths within 
a few days. If this country escapes, it will be due 
to the fact that we keep clean, that is, the cities 
are kept clean, and to the intervention of {cold 
weather, for it appears that many emigrants at fo- 
reign ports are ready to come among us loaded 
down{with cholera germs, The luggage of incom- 
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ing immigrants is now fumigated at quarantine 
before leaving the ships. This is good for the 
country, even if no cholera germs be lurking in the 
luggage, for there are other things alive and ac- 
tive that succumb to the fumes of sulphur, that do 
not live to get on shore and bring up families. 

Here is a remarkable fact, and it shows what 
kind of citizens (to be) we are importing or allow- 
ing the future citizens to import or export them- 
selves. In one day this year 5,450 emigrants to 
this country landed in New York. Of this number, 
ly sixty had as much as one hundred dollars, 
and about the same number had only about ten 
dollars, while the rest, the “great majority” had less 
than five dollars. What does this signify @—sheer 
foolishness and improvidence, or an “ abounding” 
faith in the fat resources of this country? Think 
of an Englishman dropping down” in a new 
country with only five dollars in his pocket—or 
three dollars—one-fifty—a_shilling—nothing, for 
that is all some of them had. In this great crowd 
of possible American citizens was one family of 
filteen—father, mother,{children, and grand chil- 
dren galore, and the total wealth in money was 
three dollars and fifteen cents, What are we 
coming to anyway? 

The strike in Homestead is at an end and the 
striking switchmen at Buffalo have failed to get 
that for which they struck, ‘Ihe militia are still 
on the ground, but no further trouble is anticipat- 
ed. ‘The switchmen lost, some were reinstated, 
but the greater number are looking for a * job.” 
°Tis thus usually with strikers. 

The world is not surprised at anything that 























comes from Chicago now-a-days. It is declared 
in bold print, with apparent soberness and sinceri- 
ty, that the Pennington Aéronautic Mail and Ex- 
press Company is about to launch an air-ship, 
and that this air-ship is to make the rounds be- 
tween Chicago, New Orleans, New York, and 
Boston to carry the mails and passenger. The 
machinery of this ship is protected by forty-two 
American patents and thirty-one foreign patents, 
It is said that some of the prominent scientists 
of the country, and also some shrewd capitalists 
are in the scheme. The air-ship is described 
as resembling a “ pot-bellied flamingo” capable of 
flying seventy-five miles an hour, Its “ main part” 
is an air chamber 125 feet long with a mean dia- 
meter of 38 feet. To this is attached the car of 
aluminum metal with cushion seats filled with 
hydrogen gas. The two engines are of alloyed 
aluminum, driving a great wheel of four spoon- 
shaped blades. May we be present, safe on the 
ground, when this flamingo takes wing. 

Political roarbacks ad boomerangs are now in 
order. The protectionists are strong in argument, 
They have discovered that as a result of the opera- 
tions of the McKinley Bill there was in 1891 anet 
increase in wages of $6,388,025, anda net increase 
in production of $31,315,138 over the wages and 
production of 1890. 








CRICKET. 
a ee 
SeTTcement v. Biurr. 

The match arranged for Saturday resulted in a 
somewhat unsatisfactory game, only eight players 
turning up to represent theSettlement. The Bluff 
team batted first, and the Doctor, in great form, 
defended his wicket against the attacks of Edwards, 
W., and Burn, until he had piled up 39, the top 
score, when Burn disturbed the sticks, Watson 
(23) and Mair (19) were next best, and the innings 
closed for 124, Edwards taking three wickets and 
Burn five. The “eight” then went in, but were 
all out for 32, including Sextras. They then fol- 
lowed on, and made a resolute stand, Edwards had 
been dismissed by White for 2 in the first innings, 
but now put together 33 before being stumped by 
Crouch, and Burn (41 not out) and “Hall (22 not 
out) were both well set when the game concluded. 
Following are the score: 





































Buorr. 
Crouch, run out ° 
Vheeler, b. Bu 39 
White, b. Edward: 7 
‘Muir, b. Barn 19 
Watson, b, Burn 3 
| Murdoch, tebaw., bs Edwards ° 
7 Young, rin out 6 
Robinson, b. Burn 3 
Abbey, b. Edwards. i: 
riffin, st. Burn ° 
ash, not out $ 
be18. 8 

14 


SaTTLeMent. 
Mr, Tate, c. Nash, b, Watson .,. 13 c. Wheeler, b, Mair 
Mr, Burn, c. White, b. Watson... 0 not out 






















Mr. W. Edwards, b: White....cs a ste Crouch, 
‘Nash, © b, Murdo 
9 
Mr, Showler, b. White -vcccsrcneu © 
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THE CAPTAIN OFTHE “MARY ROSE.” 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW, 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE, 





Il.—Tue Battce orr Touton. 


‘Wauar, then, had happened off Toulon. 

The Times of Wednesday morning was the first 
newspaper to give anything like a full account of 
the affair. This it did in the following painful 
telegram :— . 

“Saw Remo, Tuesday Night-—I have just been 
landed here, thanks to the courtesy of the com- 
mander of the Italian dispatch vessel Agostino 
Barherigo, and, with much grief, I telegraph to in- 
form you of the sudden and terrible disaster which 
early this morning overtook the Mediterranean 
Fleet. That Fleet, as your readers will see on 
referring to any of the service papers of last week, 
consisted of the battleships Agamemnon, Nile, 
Collingwood, Colossus, Dreadnought, Edinburgh, 
Thunderer, Inflexible, Sanspareil, Trafalgar—flag 
of the rear-admiral—and Victorta—flag of the 
Commander-in-chief. On Sunday afternoon these 
vessels, together with the belted ctuisers Aus- 
tralia aud Undaunted, the armoured ram Poly- 
phemus, and the unarmoured craft Fearless, Scout, 
and Surprise, anchored off Toulon, and found the 
French Mediterranean Fleet lying there also. This 
squadron, which had come in earlier in the day 
aiter a cruise, consisted of the battleships Ami ral 
Baudin, Courbet, Dévastation, Formidable, Degues- 
clin, Hoche, Marceau, Vauban, Cuiman, Bayard, 
Neptune, and Indomitable, with the cruisers Cos- 
mao, Troude, aud Lalande, the tropedo dispatch 
vessels Vautour and Condor, and the torpedo 
gunboats Dragonne, Dague, Aventurier, Kabyle, 
Audacieux, Ouragan, and Téméraire. ‘Up the 
harbour, in addition, lay the battleships Trident, 
Colbert, Terrible, Redoutable, and five other iro 
clads, and belonging to the ‘ Escadre de Reserve,’ 
which has been newly constituted. There were 
also up harbour several cruisers and torpedo vessels, 

“We exchanged salutes in the usual way; the 
admirals called on one another; and yesterday 
morning about four hundred of our blue jackets 
were allowed to go ashore. I was, at the time, on 
board the Mile, and can give, therefore, only a 
hearsay account of what occurred in the town. 

“It appears that at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon some of our men, who were drinking in 
awine shop, got into an altercation with several 
French seamen belonging to the Colbert over the 
merits of the two navies. The Frenchmen boasted 
that theic ships were in every way superior to ours ; 
Jack strongly objected ; from words the disputants 
went to blows; and in less time than it takes to 
write, our fellows were retreating down the street 
pursued by a mixed crowd of French soldiers, sai- 
lors, and civilians, Reports vary as to the damage 
done, but it is unfortunately certain that at least a 
dozen of our men lost their lives, and that the French 
loss was nearly as severe. 


“We, of course, lay too far out to be able to hear 
or see anything of the hubbub on shore. The first 
hint of what occurred came to us from the ship’s 
chaplain, who, returning on board in a shore-boat, 
reported that a row was going on in the town. I 
went up into the top, whence through the glass I 
could see our men crowding into other shore-boats 
and pushing off in great haste. There was much 
struggling, and I saw occasional puffs of smoke, 
which could not proceed from our fellows, all of 
whom were, of course, unarmed. Being ‘closely 
followed by boats full of Frenchmen, our men made 
for the Surprise, which lay closer in than the rest of 
the squadron, By this time the pursuers were using 
fire-arms freely, and we realised that the busi- 
hess was a very serious one. We were therefore 
ordered to man and arm boats and to cover the 
retreat, Our fellows pulled like devils, and, with 
ears and boathooks, fairly sunk one craft which 
came too close. Those of us who remained on 
board were all on the bridge or in the top; 
but just as we were wondering whether we should 
not have to open fire with our machine guns, 
we were disappointed by the Commander-in-chief 
semaphoring from the flagship that, bearing in 
mind the evident gravity of the situation, nothing 
must be done that might complicate matters. 
This order did not, however, prevent our captain 
from directing the magazines to be opened, and 
all preparations to be made that could be made 
without too pronouncedly calling the attention of 
the French. “Meanwhile, our boats had gained the 
Surprise, and the men were scrambling on board 
as fast as they could. A regular swarm of French 
boats of all kinds was crowding round the ship, 
and the people in them were screaming and gesti- 
culating as if they were madmen. The Comman- 
-in-chief re in his steam launch to the Sur- 
jinal trom 
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vise. Through our glasses we watched his crew 
shoving the French boats aside, and I doubt whe- 
ther the shore people would have made room for 
the launch to get alongside the dispatch vessel if a 

French officer had not opportunely arrived on the 
spot in atorpedo boat from up the harbour. When 
he appeared the French retired to a respectful dis 
tance, but continued vociferating so loudly ‘that 
we could quite plainly hear them. The French 
officer followed our Admiral on board the Surprise, 
and there had an interview with him. Not long 
afterwards they were joined by a stout gold-laced 
red-sashed dignitary from the shore; and the two 
Frenchmen between them made out, or tried to 
make out, that our bluejackets had begun the 
row, had deliberately murdered some men in the 
wineshop, and, in fine, that they only were to 
blame. Our Admiral, of course, promised to in- 
stitute the fullest inquiry ; but the French officers 
took a high-handed attitude from the first. ‘Lhey 
demanded that all our men who had been ashore 
should be surrendered. Compliance with this was 
out of the question. ‘They then said that they had 
telegraphed to Paris for instructions, Before the 
Commander-in-chief got back to the flagship, we 
saw that most of the French ships in harbour were 
getting up steam. 

“At a quarter to six all our captains were 
ordered on board the Admiral. When our captain 
returned he looked very serious, and sent first for 
the commander, and then for the fleet engineer 
and all the lieutenants, most of whom remained 
with him in his cabin for three quarters of an 
hour, The French Admiral had promised to dine 
in the evening on board our flagship, but he sent 
a somewhat awkward excuse. If I may judge 
from what I saw in the ward-room in the JViéle, 
where I was a guest, the business spoilt the dinners 
of every one in both fleets, for all of our people 
had no end-of work to do. We made as many 
preparations for action as we could without 
actually going to quarters; we got up steam for 
full speed; we kept unusually strict watch, and 
allowed no boats to approach us ; and most of us 
unshipped all the pictures and breakables that we 
had in our cabins, 

‘At seven, the Surprise, by order, shifted her 
berth, and took up a fresh position outside our 
lines—we were anchored in two columns. The 
Scout and Polyphemus, under easy steam, went 
round the fleet and swept their searchlights shore- 
ward continually, To guard against sudden 
attack by torpedo boats, certain craft were order- 
ed to use their searchlights in combination in such 
a manner as to form a complete path of bright- 
ness round the fleet. The effect was very stri 
but it was also very puzzling, for the illu 
not only intensified the surrounding darkness, but 
also rendered it extremely difficult for us to again 
© pick up ’ any craft—and there were several about 
—after it had once crossed the protected zone; 
and when half-an-hour’s experience had thoroughly 
demonstrated this, the experiment was ordered to 
be discontinued. ‘The eyes of many of us had not, 
however, recovered from the dazzling results of 
the trial when, some hours later, we needed our 
best night sight; and I doubt whether we should 
not have been wiser had we relied solely through- 
out upon such natural light as was vouchsafed to 
us. Ata quarter to nine a French steam launch 
went on board the Commander-in-chief, and half- 
an-hour later we all knew what it had come out 
for, It brought a formal demand for the surrender 
by nine o'clock this morning of every officer and 
man who had been ashore during the day, and an 
imperious order that in the meantime no British 
vessel was to leave the roadstead. 

** As soon as the Frencn launch had shoved off 
again, the Commander-in-chief signalled the fleet 
to weigh. Almost at the same moment the Scout 
reported that a number of French ships were com- 
ing out. They soon began to play their search 
lights freely on us, but we went on weighing ‘as 
before, until one of their flagships, a great ironclad 
as big as the Trafalgar, but much higher out 
of the water, was abreast of the Victoria. It 
seems that the Frenchman hailed the Commander- 
in chief, and with great politeness demanded whe- 
ther he intended to go to sea. Our lights showed 
us that all the French ships were cleared for action, 
and were fullof men. I suppose that our Admiral 
said ‘ Yes,’ and we half expected, from the threa- 
tening attitude of the enemy, that fire would be 
opened at once. But the French fleet passed on, 
and went quietly out in single line ahead, the 
battleships being between us and their own light 
craft, which, naturally, kept off and seemed 

to be in no regular formation, They were all 
a mass of lights, and we could plainly see the 
officers in full dress standing on the bridges 
and poops, and saluting us as they passed, 
some of them at a distance of less than a 
couple of cables from us. As {fF 
count, there were pixteentattlestyi 























cruisers, and over a dozen torpedo boats.* When 
they had got well outside of us, they suddenly ex- 
tinguished all their lights, as if by preconcerted 
agreement, and ten minutes later another launch 
from the shore went on board the Commander. 
chief. One of our lieutenants was in the flag ship 
at the time for orders, and he told us on his return 
that the French had sent to say that any further 
attempt on our part to get away that night would, 
without hesitation, be prevented by force. Of 
course we were at once sent to quarters—we had 
really been at them all the evening, in the Nile at 
least. It was realised that, right or wrong, it was 
impossible, in the circumstances, to obey the dic- 
tation of any foreigner. At ten minutes past ten 
we got under way, and formed in two columns of 
divisions line ahead, the Victoria, Agamemnon, 
Edinburgh, Collingwood, Sanspareil, aud Infle 
ible constituting the starboard division in the order 
named, and the Zyafalgay, Nile, Thunderer, Co- 
lossus, and Dreadnought the port. The Poly- 
phemus was a mile and a-half ahead, the Undaunted 
an equal distance on the starboard bow, the Aus- 
tralia an equal distance on the port bow, the Scout 
on the starboad and the Fearless on the port quar- 
ter, and the Surprise a mile and a-half astern, A 
rendezvous, which for obvious reasons I suppress, 
was given us, and the course, so soon as we had 
made an offing, was south-west. Although a guest 
on board, I, of course, volunteered to be of what 
use I could. 

“Tt was an intensely dark night, and there was 
a nasty sea from the south-east, but very little 
wind; half a gale, which had been blowing during 
the afternoon, having dropped at sundown. 

“Tt is not my business—and, indeed, I am still 
far too fagged and knocked up—to tell you much 
about our individual feelings and actions. I be- 
lieve that we were all determined to do our 
duty, and I venture to think that, in what 











* At this time I was sent for by the captain 
who was on the bridge intently watching the flag- 
ship, whose huge hull ploughed through the water 
two cables ahead of us, leaving in her wake 
a board strip of foan on the broken waves. The 
Nile’s bows plunged ever and anon into the 
seas which dashed aft against the turret, and well 
nigh hid the muzzles of the great guns as they 
burst and deluged us with spray. We must have 
had hundreds of tons of water at a time upon the 
forecastle, but the ship rising, shoole them off with 
scarcely an effort, and then plunged again, as the 
rolling seas lifted her by the stern. 

“We had no torpedo boats with us, and, had 
we had any, they would have been only so many 
encumbrances in such a sea as was runing. Even 
our biggest boats—the 135ft. ones—do not steam 
well in circumstances like those which environed 
us early this morning; and unfortunately, we had 
nothing between them and the regular torpedo- 
crusers, Scout and Fearless, vessels of 1,580 tons 
displacentent. Very useful indeed to the Com- 
mander-in-chief would have been a few fast gun- 
vessels of the Grasshopper or Sharpshooter class, 
not so big as to be easily visible yet big enough to 
stand the knocking about and still preserve a 
decent speed of 15 or 16 knots! We had nothing 
of the kind, the Landvail and Sandfly being de- 
tached. ‘The French, on the other hand, were well 
provided in this respect. They had with them seve- 
ral large torpedo boats, torpilleurs de haute mer, of 
the Bombe class, which served them in particularly 
good stead as scouts, and which, being craft of over 
300 tons displacement, could breast thesea. With 
these, as we speedily found, they were able to creep 
up and observe us, without being sighted until they 
were close upon us. We, therefore, had an uneasy 
feeling that we were all the time being watched by 
spies which remained almost invisible, 








followed, most of us did, although, for once, 
the luck was against us. You at home must 
remember, ere you judge us, that we were out- 
numbered, that several of our heaviest’ guns 
were very defective even before the action began, 
that the speeds of our ships were very unequal, 
and that, upon the whole, the French vessels were 
better protected at the water line than ours. I 
am bound to mention these facts in justice to the 
hundreds of brave fellows who are gone. It was 
not their fault that guns broke down or that the 
fleets were unequally matched. With anything 
like equal forces, the results of this, the bloodiest 
naval fight that the world has yet seen, would I 
am confident, have been different. Surely the 
blame lies, not with them who had to use the 
weapons, but rather with those who forged them too 
weak and too few for the work required of them. 

“For three hours we steamed at about ten 
knots, the slowness of the Agamemnon and Inflex 
ible preventing our easily doing much more, save 
under great pressure. We saw nothing of the 
French, and, as we showed no lights, we had much 
difficulty in keeping statiot 

“At lialf-past one this morning the Polyphemus 
fiashed a signal to the effect that she had sighted 
the French fleet about two miles ahead of her, ap- 
parently lying to. We therefore altered the course 
six points to the eastward, so as to head south- 
south-east, and, if possible, avoid the enemy ; 
but I suspect the French must have seen the 
flashes by which the order was signalled, for, half 
an hour later, the Scout reported them a mile on 
her starboard quarter, steaming fast, and appar- 
ently coming up with us. We then put on full 
steam to the utmost capacity of our slowest ships, 
and again altered course two points to the east- 
ward, soas to bring our heads due south-east ; but 
the fleet, as a whole, could not, it was soon found, 
do more than 10} knots against the sea which was 
running, the Znflexible doing barely that, and lagg- 
ing behind in the most dangerous way. The French- 
men, therefore, steadily drew up with us, having 
altered course soon after we did, and being able to 
steam fully 11} knots, and perhaps more. 

“Tt must have been inexpressibly galling to our 
gallant Commander-in-chief thus to be obliged to 
show his heels, even to an enemy of obviously 
superior force, Butit is clear that he could not have 
remained at Toulon, where he could have accom- 
plished nothing against the forts and batteries ; 
and would, moreover, have been exposed to destruc- 
tion from mines, submarine boats, and torpedoes 
worked from the shore, besides having to reckon 
with the French fleet. It is clear, too, I think, 
that in the circumstances it was his duty, if pos- 
sible, to avoid action ; though on this point, there 
will probably be greatest differences of opinion, 
Whenjonce the French were outside of him, he had 
to think of Malta and Gibraltar, his immediate 
bases. I must, however, leave these questions for 
others to discuss. 





“ Finding at last that it was hopeless to think of 
getting rid of the foe by out-steaming him, the Ad- 
miral, the French being now reported broad on‘the 
Inflexible’s starboard quar at a distance of 
between two and three miles, decided to attack, 
He, therefore, in accordance with a previously con- 
certed arrangement, led his division ahead of the 
other one, so placing himself in the van of a long 
single column disposed in this change of formation, 
ordered the battleships to alter course in succession 
ten points to starboard, and the cruisers to obey 
previous instructions, which seem to have run to 
the effect that they were to be as useful as possible, 
and to be ready to tow the ironclads, but not to 
needlessly imperil themselves. 

“ It looked at first as if we were going to engage 
the enemy in the old-fashioned manner, for the 
French were steaming in a direction nearly at right 
angles with our line, and in single column; but 
they very speedily altered formation, so as to bring 
themselves into a line abreast in groups of threes 
In this formation the two fleets neared one another, 
the Trafalgar leading, we coming next, and after 
usin succession coming the Zhunderer, Colossus, 
Dreadnought, Victoria, Agamemnon, Edinburgh, 
Collingwood, Sanspaveil, and Inflexible. 

“Tt was about half-past two o’clock. Suddenly 
a ship near the centre of the French line began to 
use her searchlights on us, and fired a blank charge. 
Immediately all the other vessels did the same, 
and we soon followed suite, not, however, firing. 
Both sides seemed to feel that to engage in dark- 
ness would be doubly dangerous; but, in truth, 
the electric lights served only to render the situa- 
tion more puzzling. The effect of the light when 
it shines into the eyes of the spectator is confusing 
in the extreme. It is absolutely impossible to 
decide, or even to guess, how far off the projector, 
whence the beam comes, is; and when the glare 
permits of surrounding objects being seen at all, it 
seems generally to show them distorted or mis- 
placed. Moreover, in certain conditions of at- 
mosphere, dependent, no doubt, upon the amount 
of moisture in the air, the beam, instead of being 
translucent, has the effect of a dazzling and semi- 
opaque white screen. Upon it, in these circum- 
stances, shadows can even be cast, and phenomena 
resembling the mirage or the ‘ Brocken Spectre ’ 
may be produced. I remember hearing Sir Nowell 
Salmon years ago tell how ouce in his steam launch 
he actually went in chase of one of these appari- 
tions, and how he only discovered that he was 
pursuing his own shadow when he had occasion to 
shake his fist at the artificer in charge for not get- 
ting more speed out of the boat. I mention this 
solely because I am sure that more harm than 
good is, as a general rule, lileely to be done during 
night actions by the use of the search-light. A 
moment later the French opened a perfectly awlul 
fire on us, apparently from every gun that would 
bear. It seemed as if the whole horizon had be- 
come a mass of ragged smoke and belching flame. 
Only a very few of our men happened to be on 
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wounded in the right leg, but he refused to go be- 
low. We got him into the conning tower, how- 
ever, without further injury, and I remain j at his 
side until the end, the enemy’s fire continuing 
without intermission from the moment when it first 
began until the action was over. 

“The wind being so light as to scarcely stir the 
air, and that little coming now from the north-west, 
such smoke as did not hang rolled gently down the 
French line'and shrouded from us the greater 
part of it. Almost immediately ahead of us was a 
group of three French ships, which I took to be the 
Formidable, Hoche, and Marceau. As the Ad- 
miral neared them he swerved slightly to port 
and went straight for the Formidable, while we 
swerved to the same extent to starboard and 
headed for what I believe was the Marceau. 
We thus put ourselves to windward of the 
flagship, and the smoke of her guns, as she 
opened fire, hid her from view. But I could see 
our immediate opponent quite plainly, a great to- 
wering single-funnelled three-masted ironclad, 
with a central battery, lofty sponsons, and a high 
forecastle. At less than a cable’s distance we got 
one shell from our left fore turret gun fairly into 
her starboard bow, where it burst, wrecking all the 
fore part ofher. At almost the same instant, how- 
ever, something struck our conning tower and 
caused nearly everything in it to fly, so depriving 
us of our communication with the people at the 
guns, except by means of the voice tubes which 
were in the din nearly useless, There were only 
the captain, the staff-commander, myself, and two 
signalmen in the confined tittle box from which of 
course, no one could be spared, and which for the 
moment, was practically cut off from the rest of 
the ship. The six-inch guns in our starboard 
battery fired once; but in vain did we shout down 
the voice tubes for them to continue, although we 
were now almost brushing the paint off the French 
man's side as she just managed to escape our ram, 
and although we might, had we given her a broad- 
side from our guns well depressed, have blown 
her bottom out. In the meantime she was treat- 
ing us terribly; and it was not until we had pas- 
sed through the enemy and well beyond him:that 
it was possible for us to send a man below to con- 
vey orders and to report upon what had happened. 

“The news that came up soon afterwards was 
even worse than I had feared to learn. The whole 
starboard side of the box battery was beaten in, two 
of guns in it were dismounted and every man in the 
battery had been killed or wounded. The hy- 
draulic loading apparatus of one of the gunsin the 
fore turret had broken down, and the gun was 
useless; the funnels were so knocked to pieces as 
to seriously reduce our steaming power, two 53in. 
projectiles had hit us and pierced us below the 
waterline, and two of our compartments were 
flooded. There were many other damages, the 
details of which were not reported ; and there was 
no time, of course, for full inquiry. 

“ The captain in spite of tis injuries was still able 
to retain command, and he had after clearing the 
French line brought the ship round sixteen points 
to port, in order to renew the action with the 
Marceau; or, in case we could not discover her, 
to engage some other ship. But scarcely had we 
turned ere we were attacked by two of the torpil 
leurs de haute mer, to which I have already al- 
luded, as well as by several torpedo boats of a 
smaller type. Ahead, of us the battle was raging, 
and the night was lurid with flash and explosion; 
but abreast and astern of us all was darkness, and 
out of this darkness our little foes dashed upon us 
suddenly from all directions. At the first onset, 
as I have explained, our men had been driven 
from the quick-firing and machine guns on the 
upper deck by the enemy’s terrible fire. ‘Many 
of these guns had been dismounted or injured; 
and the torpedo boats came on while those 
guns which had escaped were being again man- 
ned. For a few seconds, in consequence, we 
had nothing with which to meet the attack, 
and, in the meantime, the enemy was blazing 
away at us from his 3-pounders and machine 
guns, We tried to use our search-lights once 
more, but we could not get them to work, pro- 
bably because the cables liad been destroyed. We 
did, however, succeed in opening fire to a limited 
extent before the enemy got very close, and, I believe, 
we sunk one of the small boats. But, although 
the men behaved ‘splendidly, and worked at the 
guns with admirable steadiness, the game was 
up. A torpedo hit us on the port bow, just under 
the forward sponson ; and in an instant, or rather, 
as son as we realised what lad happened, we 
new that the dear old Nile was done for. The 
shock was tremendons, and threw us all down, for 
the ship’s bows rose violently into the air and 
trembled as if they had been wrenched and twisted 
by some angry giant. But, bruised and bloody, as 

































we were, we were soon up again. The entrance to 
the conning tower was half blocked wifh thea 
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of boais and booms, yet the captain, in spite of 
his wound, managed to struggle out on deck, and 
I followed. Several boats were by this time almost 
alongside, and, as we appeared, a French lieuten- 
ant in one of themcoolly removed his hat, and 
made a motion as if to ask whether we surrendered. 
The captain fired his revolver ai the gallant fellow, 
and, even as he did so, fell back, shot through the 
chest by a bullet from a machine gun. ‘Don’t 
haul it down while we float,’ he cried, as he lay 
writhing in his last brief agony: ‘remember what 
they will say at home.” 

“We did not haul it down, We drove the 
boats off, and gave them a weak cheer as they 
went, but the ship was by that time settling 
rapidly down by the head, with a frightful heel 
to port. The boats were ordered to be got out. 
They were, however, all knocked to pieces. We 
did our best also to steam back into the still bat- 
Uing fleets, feeling that no fate could be much 
worse than the one which immediately threatened 
us; but the water had got into the. stoke-holds, 
owing, I suspect to some of the bulkheads having 
given way under the pressure, and we could not 
move. Just when everything seemed most hope- 
less I saw what looked like a small cruiser rapidly 
making for us, with all her lights showing. | But 
she come too late for most us. While she was still 
a full mile away the Nile’s stern rose high out of 
the water, so high as to send everything and every- 
body on deck adrift, and then with a great gurgle, 
the ship dived down bows first. 

« T have no further recollection that helps to ex. 
plain how, when the day was beginning to dawn, I 
found myself clinging toa splintered grating, alone 
upon the sea. I was dizzy and chill and sore from 
head to foot, and I was almost naked, but I clung 
on mechanically. Indeed, my arms were so stiff 
that itseemed that I could scarcely have unclasped 
them, even if I had wished to do so. As the sun 
rose I caught sight of a vessel under steam, less 
than half a mile from me; and although I was able 
to make no effort to attract attention, | was in 
another quarter of an hour so fortunate as to be 
picked up by a boat which was sent for me by the 
commander of the Agostino Barberigo, and to be 
taken on board by the kindly Italians. They tell 
me that at first I could give no account of myself, 
and that I could neither speak nor stand, but’ they 
treated me so well that by midday I recovered. 
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‘ Guns. Men, 

Battleship— 
Admiral Baudin .., 
Courbet 
Dévastation 
Formidable... 
Hoche 
Marceau 
Amiral Duperti... 
Caiman 
Friedland 
Indomplable 
Richliew 
Trident 
Colbert 
Terrible 
Redoubsa 
Vautan 
Bay ard 

Craiser— 
‘Cosmao 
route... 
Lalande 









Sfax 
Jean Bari 
Cecile 
Faucm 
Vautour 
Conder 
Wastgnies Sap 
Torpedo gun vessel— 
‘Draginne Eo a 63 
Dague “RL op 
Leger ss BL. 63 
Bombe SEL 63 
Levrier as Fo 65 





And the first-class torpedo hoats Ayela, Audacieux, Coureur, Ouran 
‘gary, Téméraire, Kabyle, Orage, Aventurier, and Eciair, 

«My first question was, naturally, about the 
fleet. Terrible, even beyond my apprehension, is 
the fragmentary story which my rescuers told 
me. ‘The Agostino Barberigo had been almost 
within gunshot during the action, which had 
lasted for less than an hour. After the battle 
her commander had hailed the French ironclad 
Amiral Baudin, and had learnt that, of our ten 
battleships, five namely, the Mile Agamemnon, 
Edinburgh, Inflexible, and Collingwood—had been 
either sunk or compelted to strike, and that of the 
remainder, two at least, although they had tem- 
porarily got away, were entirely disabled. One 
of these was understood to be the Victoria, in 
which, quite early in the engagement, there had, 
apparently, been some. serious accident, The 
fate of the Polyphmus was unknown, but she had 
tammed, or torpedoed, aid sunk the Trident, 
The Australia had got away, but the Undaunted, 
towards the eud of the action, had made a gallant 
endeavour to ram the Vauban, and, although she 
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had considerably damaged her, had been sunk, 
firing as she went down, The Surprise had got 
aw: but was on fire when last seen, The 
after colliding with one of our own vessels 
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and having her bows stove in, had been taken. 
The Scout had rammed and sunk the cruiser Sfas, 
but had herself gone down, though I am glad to 
be able to add that most of her officers and crew 
are safe on board the cruiser Cecille. Finally, in 
addition to the Zrident and Sfax, the French are 
said to have lost the Vautour cruiser and the 
Kabyle—torprilleur de hante mer—as well as two 
small torpedo boats. 

“ But the victory, which is an undoubted one, 
lies with them, Our Medditerranean fleet, as 
such, exists no longer. Half of it has been des- 
troyed or taken; the other half is disabled, and in 
all probability scattered. Never before in all lier 
history has England experienced so complete a 
disaster upon the sea, and it can be but slight 
satisfaction to us to know that to purchase this 
grand success our enemies have spent an old 
second-class ironclad, a large but not very new 
cruiser, and three or four small craft, even when 
we know also that many of their other vessels 
must be severely damaged. 

“When I was picked up I was nearly ten miles 
from the scene of the action ; and, so far as I know, 
Lam the only one of my ship's company that has 
escaped, though one cannot but trust that others 
were picked up by the cruiser which was approach- 
ing us when we went down, The Agostino Bar- 
berigo had, however, on board about thirty blue- 
jackets ahd a wounded sub-lieutenant, whom she 
saved when the Agamemnon sank; and it is certain 
that in the French fleet, the greater part of which 
put back to Toulon, there are many other sur- 
vivors, 

“Tcan add no more. As a_ British officer who 
as a volunteer has tried to do his duty I cannot, 
nevertheless, avoid expressing the opinion that if 
we had had a proper Mediterranean fleet—one 
equal or superior to that of the French, this griev- 
ous disaster would not have occurred. We al- 
lowed ourselves to be lulled to sleep by the peace- 
ful aspect of affairs here; and the unforeseen storm 
has found us unprepared to cope with it. Such a 
fleet as we had was weak, not only numerically, but 
also in armour and armament ; for enormous guns 
and partial belts have proved a failure. We have 
been pinning our faith too much to these par- 
tial waterline belts and to guns of monstrous 
proportions. The only one of the Sanspareil’s 
big guns that was fired broke down. The other 
could not, for some reasons which I have not been 
able to discover, be fired at all, And I am in- 
formed, by a seamen who belongs to the Victoria, 
but who had been lent as a signalman to the 
Agamemnon, that the accident already alluded to 
as having occurred in the Victoria was, in fact, the 
bursting of a 110-ton gun in her turret. If I can, 
ere I start for home, learn any further details of 
our unexampled misfortune, [ will lose no time 
telegraphing them. I am aware that this account 
leaves much to be desired. The awful circum- 
stances in which it is written must be my excuse. 
The fact that I have, in a short hour, lost, as I 
cannot but believe, most of my shipmates and 
dearest friends, gives me personally such poignant 
pain that Ican barely concentrate my thoughts; 
but even more am I overwhelmed by the con- 
sciousness of the irreparable loss in officers and 
material that has fallen upon the country. Would 
that half the gallant fellows who perished to-day 
were still at the call of England; for sorely will 
she need them,” 


Thus the bolt fell from a clear sky, and within a 
few hours the two most powerful naval nations of 
the world found themselves’ engaged in deadly 
struggle. 

Elsewhere in its issue of that Black Wednesday, 
The Times gave particulars (see Table B), derived 
from other sources, of the victorious French fleet. 
It also mentioned, in a leading article, that the 
telegraphic dispatch above quoted had been sent to 
it by Lieutenant Thomas Bowling, R.N., an officer 
on half-pay, who had been present as a guest in 
the ill-fated Vile. And in its edition it contained 
a great deal of bad news from a spot far less dis- 
tant than the Mediterranean, This news will be 
found in the next chapter. 

(10 ne continua.) 


























CO-OPERATION IN CHINA. 
ae ee 
VILLAGE HEADMEN. 

_No more important exemplification of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in Chinese society is to be 
found, than that embodied in the local self-govern- 
ment of the small communities of which the greater 
part of the empire is composed. The government 
of the village is in the hands of the people them- 
selves. At first this condition of affairs is liable to 
be mistaken-for a pure democracy, but very slight 
ihdul’y' lis! suffidient to make if evident that while 
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the government in all matters of local concern is 
theoretically done by the people, in practice the 
burden falls not upon the people as a whole, but 
upon the shoulders of a few persons, who in dif- 
ferent places are called different names, and whose 
functions differ as much as their titles. The ap- 
parent dead-level uniformity of China is found 
upon investigation to be subject to surprising varia- 
tions, not only in parts of the empire remote from 
one another, but in those which are separated by 
but a short distance. On this account it is difficult 
to generalise is regard to the government of vil- 
lages in general, but easy to describe that of some 
villages, with the explanation that elsewhere the 
same results may be attained by means slightly 
different or by the same same means under dif- 
ferent names. Every Chinese village is a kind of 
little principality by itself, although it is not un- 
common for two or more villages which are con- 
tiguous and perhaps otherwise linked together to 
manage their affairs in unison, and perhaps 
by the same set of persons. The headmen 
are somerimes styled villages elders (hsiang 
chang, or hsiang lao), and sometimes they are 
termed merely managers (shou shih jen). The 
theory in regard to these persons is that they are 
chosen, or rather nominated, by their fellow-towns- 
men, and confirmed in their position by the district 
magistrate. In some regions this is actually done, 
and for the good conduct of the headmen in their 
office the leading landowners are required to 
become security. The designation village elders 
might be understood to denote that the persons 
who bear it are the oldest men in the village; but 
this is not necessarily the case. Neither are they 
necessarily the wealihiest men, although it is pro- 
perty that will be in some way represented among 
them. They are not necessarily men of literary 
attainments, although this may be the case with a 
few. In those regions where the method of selec- 
tion is most loose the number of headmen has no 
necessary relation to the size of the village : the 
position is not hereditary, neither is there an 

fixed time of service, A man may act in this 
capacity at one time, and refuse or neglect to do 
so at another time. Where this plan prevails, the 
headmen are not formally chosen, nor formally 
deposed. They drop into their places—or perhaps 
climb into them—by a kind of natural selection. 
The qualities which fit a villager to act as head- 
man are the same which contribute to success in 
any line of business. He most be a practical man 
who has some native ability, acquainted with the 
ways of the world, as well as able and willing do 
devote upon occasion an indefinite amount of time 
and attention to the affairs which may be put in 
his charge. 


The duties and functions of the headmen are 
many and various: They may be classified as 
those which have relation to the government of 
the district, those which relate to the village as 
such, and those which concern private indivi- 
duals, and are brought to the notice of the head- 
men as being the persons best able to manage 
them. Of the affairs which concern the govern- 
ment, the most important is the imperial land or 
grain tax, the nature of which and the mode of 
collecting which vary greatly. Calls are constantly 
made by the local officials for government trans- 
portation, provision for the entertainment of officers 
on government business, materials for the repairs 
of the banks of rivers, work on river-banks, patrols 
for the imperial roads at the season of year when 
travel is at its maximum, and many other similar 
objects, The medium through whom the district 
magistrate communicates with the village, is the 
“local constable,’ called the lifang or tipao, but 
this individual has necessarily intimate relations 
with the headmen, who constitute the executive 
board, through which alone definite action is taken. 
Among the affairs which relate to a village as such 
are to be named the construction and repair of the 
wall (if it has one), and the care of the gates (if they 
closed at night), the establishment and super- 
vision of fairs and markets, the engagement of 
theatrical companies, the organised watching of 
the crops, together with the punishment of persons 
detected in violating the rules which have been 
agreed upon, the building and repairs of temples, 
the sinking of wells for the use of the village, or 
the cleaning of those which are already in use, and 
a great variety of other similar duties, depending 
upon the situation of the village and its traditions 
and circumstances. It is a noteworthy fact, that 
the government of China, while in theory more or 
less despotic, places no practical restrictions upon 
the right of free assemblage by the people for 
the consideration of their own affairs. The 
people of any village can if they choose meet 
every day in the year. There is no government 
censor present, and no restriction upon liberty of 
debate. The people can say what they like, and 
the local magistrate neither knows promcares what. 
is said. The goverment chas other. icy | 








itself than espionage, and by a system of graded 
responsibility, is able to hold all its subjects under 
strict control. But should insurrection break out, 
these popular rights might be extinguished in a 
moment, a fact of which all the people are perfect- 
ly well aware. 

‘The methods of Chinese management being 
what they are, it is not surprising that those who 
are in the position of headmen find it, or rather 
make it, to their advantage to stay in it. The ways 
in which this comes about are many and various. 
There is in every village an unceasing supply of 
matters which do not belong to the public, but which 
must be adjusted by some man or men who are 
in the habit of transacting business, and who not 
ly know what is to be done, but know how to do 

There are always Chinese who like to engage 
in these matters, such as the adjustment of 
domestic quarrels, aud differences between neigh- 
bours, and the like. The headmen of the village 
will be certain to be frequently called upon for 
service of this sort. But such labours, onerous 
as they often are, will be acknowledged only by 
the thanks of those interested, and a participation 
in the inevitable final feast. It is quite otherwise 
with such public matters as the collection of ma- 
terial for public uses, and the disbursement of 
public funds. Every village has numerous enter- 
prises which involve the handling of money, and 
these enterprises must be in the hands of those com- 
petent to take charge of them. There is not in 
such cases that constant struggle between the ‘ins’ 
and the ‘outs,’ which is seen in lands where the 
democracy is of a more flagrant type than in China. 
Yet even in China such contests do sometimes 
occur, We know of one village in which the public 
business had for a long time been monopolised by 
a band of men who had subjected themselves to 
the criticisms of those who, although younger, felt 
sure that they were not on that account the less 
capable. The result of the criticisms was that 
the incumbents withdrew from their places, leaving 
them to those who offered the criticisms, a method 
of adjustment which is known to be practised in 
the government of theempire. But it is probable 
that cases of such easy victory are relatively 
rare, for the reason the ‘ins’ have every op- 
portunity to keep themselves in their position, and 
they are for the most part not at all sensitive to 
criticism, being quite content to reap the substantial 
benefits of their position, and to leave the talking 
to spectators, In the ordinary matters of routine, 
it is easy for them to find abundant precedents for 
almost any iregularity, and to the Chinese prece- 
dents are most precious, as marking out the na- 
tural limits of human action, In many villages 
but a small portion of the population can read 
well enough to inspect accounts and many of those 
whose knowledge is equal to this strain upon it, 
have no practical familiarity with public business, 
with which they have never had any opportunity 
to become acquainted. Many who clearly recog- 
nise the evils which attend the methods in which 
the business of their village is managed, do not 
for two excellent reasons make any protest. In 
the first place, to do so would raise a storm about 
their heads, which they have no wish to encounter. 
And even if the movement should prove com- 
pletely successful, and the present incumbents 
should all be removed from their places, it would 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to find others 
who would manage matters upon any plan essen- 
tially different. A change would be simply the 
removal of a well-fed swarm of flies, to make way 
for a set much more hungry, a change against 
which the fox in the fable wisely remonstrated. 
The Chinese wholly agree with the sagacious fox. 
The course which matters take, when complaint 
is really made, may be understood by an illustra- 
tive example, with which the writer is acquainted. 
During one of the years in which the Yellow River 
made destructive breaks in central Shantung, an 
order was issued that ail the counties in the pro- 
vince accessible to the river should furnish a 
certain quota of millet stalks to be used in the 
repair of the river banks. These stalks were to be 
paid for in ready money by the government agents. 
But as some of the counties were situated more 
than two days’ journey from the tiverbanks, the 
amount received for the stalks did not cover the 
cost of the feed of men and animals for so long a 
journey. Besides this, the government officials 
had a ready means by which to exercise complete 
control over those who brought the stalks, by 
refusing to take over the material or to weigh it, 
until such time as the officials might be ready, 
By this means, both men and teams were kept on 
expense, so that at last the persons who hauled 
stalks were only too glad to be allowed to depart 
without any pay at all for the loads which they 
had brought. Abuses of this sort were said to 


























be exceedingly common at that time, although on 
bsequent occasions we have been assured by 






ull pay in good money was invariably givens 






In the village to which we have referred, the busi- 
ness of providing and delivering the stalks was 
put by the district magistrate into the hands of an 
elderly man, who was a literary graduate of the 
grade of hsiuts‘ai. This man naturally called 
about him some of his former pupils, who did the 
practical part ofthe work. They took stalks three 
limes to the place of deposit, and received in pay- 
ment about seventy thousand cash. Taking ad- 
vantage of the general uncertainty which prevailed 
in regard to payments, these managers rendered no 
accounts to the village, but proceeded to appro- 
priate a certain part of the receipts totheic own use. 
Matters continued in this way for more thana 
year, when some of those who were dissatisfied, 
called a public meeting in a village temple, and 
demanded a clear account of receipts and expenses, 
which for reasons well understood, it was impo: 
sible to give. Finding that the affair was becom- 
ing serious, the hsiuss‘ai got some residents of the 
same village to ‘talk peace’ to the excited vil- 
lagers. ‘Their argument was this: ‘IF we press 
this matter, and take it before the district magi- 
strate, the old hsiuts‘ad, who is really altogether 
innocent, will lose his button, and will be disgraced. 
The others concerned will all be beaten, and this 
will engender hatred and feuds which will last for 
generations.” The middlemen then proposed that 
by way of settlement a feast should be prepared, 
at which a representative of every surname in the 
village should be present, and this plan being 
adopted, because nothing else was feasible, the 
matter was buried in compulsory oblivion. This is 
a type of a large class of cases.—-V.C. Daily News. 














CHESS. 


Saree 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Eptror,) 


SoLuTion oF PROBLEM No. 35. 


ware BLACK. 
I—Kt to O03 1—R x 
2—B to K6 mate 2 

if 1—R x RorRtoK3 
2—Q to Q Bs mate 

ifi—R x B 
2—Kt to Q Kt 4 mate 

if 1-K to Q 3 or ad- 
2—Q x R mate vances P. 


Correct solution received from J.D., W.HS. 
Omega, Omicron, J.W.E., Digammia, Scacchi, and 
. Balk. 


Prosiem No. 37. 
By A. F. Mackenziz. 


BLACKS 








White to play and mat 





two moves. 


Tuition in chess is part of the education of every 
boy and girl in the little town of Storbecls, in Aus- 
wia, The game is regularly taught in the schools, 
and every year there is a public examination in 
the game, and a distribution of prizes in the shape 
of chess-boards. 


“Spectator,” in the China Mail, says :—" A cor- 
respondence chess match is announced between 
Mr P. A. Reutens (Singapore) and Mc J. I. Haze- 
land (Hongkong), and this suggests the questi 
whether chess is in sucha moribund state in Hong- 
kong that chess-players require to go afield for 
opponents. There are, I believe, a fairly large 
number of players in the Colony to whom I would 
suggest some sort of combined action, not for the 
formation of a Club—the conditions of the Colony 
being somewhat against that—but of a Chess Cir- 
cle, whose objects would be the bringing of local 
players together, and perhaps the promotion of in- 
terport correspondence matches with Yokohama, 
Shanghai or Singapore. Correspondence matches, 
itis true, are usually tedious and long drawn out, 
whether conducted by individual players or by 











groups of players, but the answering of an occa- 


who have taken stalks to river-embankments}sidilalqpost-catd and the analysis of a position does 


Or en 


ail a gre t amount of labour, while the ad- 


IGN 
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vantages would be ample compensation for the 
trouble, and a bond of unity would |» formed 
amongst Far Eastern players. We uve our 
interport cricket and rifle matches: why not 
chess matches ?” 

‘We hope this excellent suggestion will be taken 
up by the Hongkong players, who my be assured 
that so far as our local club is concerned, a contest 
by correspondence would be heartily welcomed. 


Details about the Dresden Congress which we} 


promised last week have already appeared in our 
Editorial columns of the 16th inst. 


The August number of the British Chess Maga- 
zine contains an interesting article on the London 
and Edinburgh Correspondence Match 1824-1828. 
‘The match was played for a silver cup of the value 
of twenty-five ginneas. Among the players on the 
English side are found the names of Brand, 
Cochrane, Fraser, Lewis, Mercier and Pratt, 
while on the Scottish side the name of James 
Donaldson, the Bailie, is the only one of im- 
portance; he was the leading player of the 
Edinburgh Club and all the accounts agree 
in assigning to him the chief merit of the victory. 
Five games in all were played, the first and tl 
being drawn, the fourth won by London, the s 
cond and fifth by Edinburgh, who thus secured the 
trophy. The first game was lead off by Edinburgh 
and appears to have been conducted at a coin. 
mendably rapid rate, the 35 moves being got 
through before the end of the year, The third 
game extended to 99 moves and was not finished 
till the autumn of 1826. By far the most interest- 
ing of the five games are the two won by the 
Northerners, which led to the “Queen’s Pawn 
Opening” as it had been hitherto called, being 
re-named the “Scotch Gambit.” The second 
game is described by Walker as ‘‘one of the most 
brilliant gems of chess extant.” The plan of at- 
tack was Mr. Cochrane's on the part of London; 
and he quitted England for India with the assur- 
ance of a won game. His partners thought to 
* play fine” by sacrificing a Rook, and to Mr. 
Cochrane's horror, he subsequently learned that 
they had justly lost the battle. We lay this game 
before our readers as it appears in the B.C.Mf. with 
notes by W. Wayte. 


Scorcu Gamsir. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
London. Edinburgh. 
1—P to K 4 1—-P to K 4 
2—Kt to K B 3. 2—KttoQ B3 
g—P to O4 3—P x P 
4-BtoQ B4 4—Bto B4 
5—P to B3 5—Qto K2 


The beginning of Black's troubles, but the now 
a of fruy HELO B'3 had not yet bees thought of 
it was Grst pointed out by Major Jaenisch in his Nouvelle 
Analyst, 1842-3. 

6—P x P 


6—Castles 
much better, but it still yields White 
t4and 8P to Kts. 


—P to O03 
688 
g—P to Q Kt 4 


In this vigorous, attacking move, we recognise the style of 
‘Mr. Cochrane. 









9—Kt x P 
ro—Kt x Kt 10—B x Kt 
11—Kt to Kt 5 11—Kt to R3. 


12—B to Kt 2 12—K to Bsq. 


iu .Castling was of course out of the question, on 
account of the reply Q to Q 4, forcing the mate. 


13—Q to Kt 3, 13—Q to K2 


Black are glad to give up one of the Pawns in 





order to liberate the Pawns on the Queen’s side. 
14—Kt x KBP 14—Kt x Kt 
15—-O xB 1s—Kt to K 4 
16—P to Bg 16—Kt x B 
17—Q x Kt 17—Q to B2 
18—O to B3 18—B to K 3 
19—P to B5 19—Bto B5, 
20—R to B 4 20—P to Q Kt 4 
21—P to K5 21—P x P 
22—Q x P 22—Pto KR3 
23—R to K sq. 23-RtoR2 
24—P toB6 


‘As was pointed out by Lewis (Remarks on the Reporl, &e.), 
White could here have won easily by a4-@ to Bs cha K to Kt 
843 ag—R to K 7, 0 to B sq.5 6—P to B6, kc, If ag. Q to Q 
drorQ to Rg 20-18 x B wins a piece. 


24—P to Kt 4 





25—RtoBS 


For the second time White could have won 
difficulty s the following variations are from Lew! 
sch, K to Kt sq; 20—R x B, Px R (ort); a7—Ik to K 7, 
5q; 28-0 to Q¢ ch, and wins. %26—Q x R; 27—Q to K 
Rito B a; a8—Q to Kt 6 ch, K to B sq; 29—Ox R Pch, K to Kt 
sq; 3°—-Q x P ch, K to Bq; s1—-Q to R6ch, K to Kt sa; 3 


Rio K 5, and must win, 
25—PtoQR4 
26—Q to Bs ch. 


Here they miss their third chance, ‘The following variation i 
by Lewis: 26—B to Q 4 (the natural reply to ‘3 last move, 
treatening now the pettertly sound sacrifice x P 

TG Zed aesQ AQ 
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. The defence relied on by Edinburgh; B to Q 6 
anid other moves may also be tried, 18 shown by Lewis, but all 
are unavailing. 27—P to B 7, B x P (best), 8—Rx Bch, Kx R 
(best); 299—Q to K ¢. and must win at least a Rock, 

26—K to Kt sq. 
27—R x P ch. 


‘Without the co-operation of the B at () 4 this turns out to be 
unsound, There was yet a fourth chance to win the game: the 
following variations were given by Von der Lasa in the Handbuch 
(omitted in last edition): a7—R to K 7, Q to R4 (or A); 28— 
P to B 7 ch, Rx P (28 Bx P equally loses); 29-0 toQ 4, K to B 
sa; 4eR to Ksq,and wins, (A; 27—Q to Kt 3/280) x B Fe 
ER GB... Ox R loses speedily by 29—R 10 Kt7 eh, K to 

} 30 Rx R chy and upon a8... R to K sq, followed a9—Q to K 
BtoB a; go Ox Q-REP With a decisive advantages, 99° 








xR, Rto 330—-QtoKs, Ra; 10 B6, B to B 
PR Rn Stk ewiesegame | ‘ 
27—P xR 
28—Q x P ch. 28—K to B sq. 
29—B to O4 


London had still a 
could hardly go to R 
dently still played to win, 
of the Scotch Defence. 





by perpetual check, as the Black K 
the face of R to K 7. But they evi- 
‘ad were unprepared for the tenacity 
29—B to K3 

go—K to Kt sq. 
31—K to Bsq. 








30—Q to B5 ch. 
31—O to Kt'5 ch, 
32—B to B5 ch. 
«They might still have drawn by continuing the checks with the 
rif K to K sq, Q to Q 5 would win. 
jo—K to K sq. 





33-Q0Q5 33-Q Rto R3 
meen 34-9 to KR4 
35—P to B7 ch. 35—K x P 
36—RtoBsq.ch. 30—K to Kt 
37—Q to K 4 ch. 37—B to B4 
35—O to K 8 ch. 38—R to B2 
30-O to Kt Sch, 39 —-K to B 
4o—P to Kt 4 4o—R to R sq. 


[And now the tough Northern nature carries the 
his excellent move had clearly been foreseen for 





41-Q x QR 4i—Q x Kt P ch. 
42—K to K sq. 42—R toQ2 
43—B toR3 


Checking on this, or either of the two next moves. would have 
been useless except to waste time. A slight examination will 
show that the Black King would have found shelter at R a or R 
4 according to circumstances. 


43—K to B2 
44—Q to BO 44—R to QB 
45-0 x Kt P 45—Q to 1 5 ch. 
46—K to Kt sq. 4o—K to Ke 3 


. A beautifal link in the chain; if 47 Rx Rs Q to 
mates in three more moves. White must, therelore 
‘up the exchange as they do by their next move. 





47—Q to Ki 2 47—Q to Kt 5 ch. 
48—Q to Kt 2 48—O x Qch. 
49—K x Q 49—B to R6 ch, 
so—K x B 50-R xR 
5I—BtoK7 51—PtoR5 
52—P to R3 32—R to B4 


33—Resign. 








A COLUMBIAD. 
eo ge 
Four centuries ago a caravel 

(To speak more accurately their were three) 
Steered forth to climb the green Atlantic’s swell, 

‘And seeking Asia, stumbled on the key 

Of that strange continent where all is free— 
Save Trade—and where the Sawin Eagle’s cry 
Is pitched, say, half a dozen notes too high. 

Great is the debt that Europe owes to Spain, 
For Intellect was clearly bound to die 

Had Kit Columbus never sailed the main. 
No Mr. Howells had appeared to tell 

Our novelists what fiction ought to be; 

No Mr. Edison had dared to quell 

‘Thy forces, Giant Electricity ; 

If Christopher had never crossed the sea, 
Aud with his keen horizon-sweeping eye 
Bahama’s misty outline chanced to spy 

Britain had never heard of Mr. Blaine, 
Whose trade it is the Briton to defy, ‘ 

Had Kit Columbus never sailed the main. 
That Western humour that we know so well, 

Those yarns of Iroquois and Cherokee, 
Those Christy songs about Annabel 

Surnamed, if I remember rightly, Lee, 

Had been unknown, my friend, to you and me: 
Snakes had not prompted journalists to lie, 
Our maidens’ manners had remained more shy, 

The clam and terrapin had lived in vain, 
Tourists had never tasted pumpkin-pie 

Had Kit Columbus never sailed the main. 

Envor, 


Stanley! If Christopher had sauntered by, 
Unconscions that the Happy Land was nigh, 
And turned his battered bowsprit home again, 
Some other Johnny would have gone to pry? 
You might have found the Western World—or 1— 
Had Kit Columbus never sailed the main. 


—St. Fames's Budget. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a Se 


(Reuter “Srectac” To “Japan Malt.”) 


London, September 17th. 
A letter has been received from Lord Rose- 
bery’s secretary, in reply to Mr. Bowles, which 
states that the Pamir question is seriously oc- 


®|cupying the attention of the Government, but 


that it is undesirable to publish anything at 
present. 

Cholera is increasing in Belgium and Hol- 
land, and notably at Antwerp. Several cases 
have been discovered on board the liners sail- 
ing to New York. 

It is expected that the Monetary Conference 
will open at Brussels in October next. 

London, September 18th, 

At a Pamellite meeting at Limerick it was 
resolved that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home 
Rule would not be accepted unless it included 
provisions for the amnesty of the dynamiters. 

London, September roth. 

It is stated in Vienna that a Convention has 
been concluded between China and Russia 
which arranges for the founding of Consulates 
in Central China with the object of ousting 
British commerce. 

London, September 21st. 

The Times demands an apology from Russia 
for the insult to the British flag by the unjust 
seizure of three sealing vessels at Copper Island. 

The time and place for the meeting of the 
Monetary Conference have not yet been fixed. 

A band of robbers wrecked a train in Kansas, 
U.S.A., and decamped with a million dollars. 


(From tue Sixcarone Fase Parst,) 
London, August 30th. 

An order made by the British Government 
obliges owners of all ships to keep filthy and 
destitute alien Passengers on board their re- 
spective ships unless these are able to furnish 
the exact details of their destination, 

Cholera has now appeared in Dundee, South 
Shields, and Berlin ; in Havre it is very severe. 

London, September rst. 

The New Zealand Parliament have adopted 
the bill for female suffrage. 

A heifer charged and upset the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone in Hawarden Park. The 
Premier was severely shaken, but succeeded in 
taking refuge behind a tree. The heifer was 
afterwards shot. 

London, September 2nd. 

President Harrison has issued a decree that 
quarantine of twenty days, longer if necessary, 
will be enforced at all ports in the United States 
against vessels arriving with immigrants. 

The fear of cholera has caused a regular panic 
in the New York stock market. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
Sg 
THE N&XT MAIL IS DUE 





jay, Sept. 23rd, 


Monday, Oct. 3rd.* 
Sunday, Oct. and.t 


Friday, Sept, goth. 
Sunday, Sept. 2sth.§ 
Monday, Sept. 26th. 


Wed’day, Oct. sth. 
Sunday, Oct. 16th. 





From America... per P, M. Co. 
From Canada,&c. per C.P. M.Co, 
From Europe vid 

Hongkong... per M. M. Co. 
from Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co- 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyd. 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M.C 












ity of Peking left San Francisco on September 17th, + Em 
fress of China ieft Vancouver ou September 18th. t Saghalien left 
Hongkong on September atst. § Ocearic (with French mail) let 
Hongkong on September roth. | Yerona left Nagasaki on Sep- 
tember aand, 


THE NEXT MAIL. LEAVES 
a 





For Europe, 









‘Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. 2sth. 
For Shanghai pueon ray 

‘abe, perN.V.K. Tuesday, Sept. a7th. 
Nagasaki } ieee ite 


For America. 

For Hongicong.. 

For Europe, via 
Hongk 





per 0. & O. Co. 
per #. & O. Co. 





Thursday, Sept. 2gth. 
Saturday, Oct. 1st. 


Friday, Oct. 7th. 
Satucday. Oct. 8th. 
Monday, Oct. 17th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 


Meifi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, 17th 
September,—Hakodate 15th September, Light. 
—Lighthouse Department. 

Priok, German steamer, 1,635, G. Peterson, 17th 
September,—Hamburg vid ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral,—Simon, Evers & Co. 

St. Andrews, Norwegian steamer, 2,009, H. H. 
Hansen, 17th September,—Batoum vid Singa- 
pore 3rd August, 107,000 cases Oil.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 17th September,—Otaru vid ports 13th 
September, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, J. 
‘Wilson, 17th September,—Kobe 17th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Emprestof India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 

.N.R., 18th September,—Hongkong vi ports 
roth September, Mails and General.—Frazar & 






0. 
Loo Sok, British steamer, 1,020, Perkes, 18th 
,—Hongkong ‘vid ports, General.— 

Carlill & Co. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, C. De la Perrelle, 
18th September,—London vid ports, Coal and 
General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Sikh, British steamer, 2,735, Jas. Rowley, 17th 
September,—Hongkong roth September, Sugar 
and Molasses.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Alert (4), U.S. corvette, Captain R. D. Hitchcock, 
18th September,—Nagasaki. 

tse Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Iwato, 19th 
‘September,—Kobe 17th September, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ghasee, British steamer, 1,827, Scotland, 19th 
September,—tiverpool vid ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipplet 
19th September,—Kobe 18th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
zoth September,—Miyako 18th September, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
z2oth September,—Otaru vid ports 16th Septe: 
ber, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
3oth September,—Kobe 19th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Alexandrine (18), German cruiser, Captain Von 
Frantzius, 21st September,—Nagasaki. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,648, A. Clark, 
‘2st September,—London vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Pyne, 
21st September,—Shimonoseki 19th September, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
‘22nd September, —San Francisco 6th September, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Redpole (6), gunboat, Lieut.Commander F, W. 

yeeman, 22nd September,—Hakodate. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Fukui, 23rd 
September,— Hakodate via ports 21st September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 23rd September,—Kobe 22nd September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

















DEPARTURES. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,467, Thompson, 18th 
September,—New York vid ports, General. 
Cornes & Co. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
18th September, —Shimonoseki, General. — 
Mitsu Bishi Shn. 

R. Morrow, British bark, 1,156, McDougall, roth 
September,—New York vid Kobe, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., r1gth September,—Vancouver, B.C., 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Iwato, rgth 
September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
roth September,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, roth September,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Loo Sok, British steamer, 1,020, Perkes, 20th 
September,—Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
‘20th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
21st September,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


i] 


Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
atst September,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
22nd September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sikh, British steamer, 2,735, Jas. Rowley, 22nd 
September,—Hongkong vid ports, Sugar and 
Molasses.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Sagami Mavu, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
23rd -September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
23rd September,—Otaru vid ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
2qth September,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene. 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 








Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Pyne, 
34th September, —Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Kovio Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, Sengoku, 24th 
September,—Otaru, General.—Tani Michisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashivo Maru, from 
Otaru via ports:—Captain J. Ingles, R.N., and Mr. 
C,H. Hard in cabin; Mr. J. Budge and Mr. Pana- 
tsu_in second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. F. J. Freer in second class and 12 











G ole’ and Swano in cabin; Mrs. Swano and 


passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of India, from 
Hongkong vid ports:—Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Geo. Balloch, Mr. and Mrs. Barrodas and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F, Brady, nurse, and child, Rev. 
O. E. and Mes. Brown, Masters P. and L. Bischof, 
Mr. J. H. Doran, Mr. M. Doran, Mr. A. H. 
Groom, Mr. Chas, Fox, Capt. P. de Lemascheffsky, 
Mr. A. P, MacKintosh, Mr. A. Marischal, Mr. J. 
P, MacKein, Miss Reid, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Rennie, Mes. Stair, and Mr. Geo. Thomson, 
Mr. S._N. Milutin, Mr. C. Richmond, Mr. 
G. H. Potts, Miss Warren, and Mrs. Edwardes 
Moore in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mc. Rikamiand Mr. Max Schleshinger in cabin ; 
17 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports:—Mr. Kato and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
in cabin; Mr. Watabe in second class, and 18 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 
—Miss Mary Thorn, Mrs. S. A. Cooley, Miss E. 
S. Cooley, Miss C. J. Reynolds, Mr. Isaac Sharpe, 
Mr. Heinrich Matz, Mr. Adolph 
Alfred Unger, Rev. J. C. Davison, Mrs. Fennie 
K. Pation, Dr. A. P. Peck, Mrs. Peck, Mr. Willys 
R. Peck, Mr. Llewellyn Peck, Miss May Peck, 
Dr. G. M. Meacham, Mrs. Meacham, Mr. Morris 
Meacham Moulton, Rev. J. Soper, and Mr. Br. 
Augustus Wood in cabin. "For Hongkong: Mrs. 
L. W. Eckley, Miss Nellie C. Dercick, Rev. Chas. 
H. Nelson, Mrs, Nelson, Rev. Chas. D. King, 
Mrs. King, and Mrs. E, Hastings in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Mr. O. M. Sama, Mr. Y. O. Skordal, 
Mr. Henrik Seyffarth, Miss S. Clausen, and Miss 
D. Vestervik in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 



































Fisher, Mr. |; 





date via ports :—Mr. Leitch and Mr. K, Marshara 
in cabin; Mr, R. Sipant and Miss Sipant in second 
class, and 21 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. K. Tsuboi, Miss Tsuboi, and Mr. K, 
Tsuchiya in cabin; 1 passenger in second class, 
and 153 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Empress of India, for Van- 
couver, B.C. :—Mr. and Mrs, F. Q. Barstow, Mr. 
A. Barstow, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Brady and child, 
Rev. and Mrs, O. E. Brown, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Bollock, Mr. J. C. Chambers, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Calvert, Dr. J. P. Dake, Dr. C. Dake and servant, 
Mr. M. Doran, Mr. J. H. Doran, Colonel ox, 
Captain and Mrs. P. de Lemarchefisky, Mr. 
Fukushima, Mr. H. M. Glidden, Mr. J. H. Inches, 
Miss J. H. Inches, Mr. McCorkell, Mr. and Mrs. 
de Rivas, Mr. and Mrs. Rennie, Mr. Paul Schou 
Mr. Geo. Thompson, Mr. J. Turukawa, Mr. W 
stanley, aud Mr. and Mrs. F. Webber in cabin ; 
Mc. T. Kawada, Mr. Milutin, Mrs. Edwards 
Moore, Mr. S. Ota, Mr. G. H. Potts, Mr. R. 
Richmond, Mr. T. ‘Terashima, and Miss Warren 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—The Misses Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Major, child, and nurse, Miss J. E. Reed, Mrs. 
and Miss Norris, Mrs. J. M. Barber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Snethlage, Dr. W. H: Abercrombie, Rev. J. M. 
Francis, Captain Hussey, Messrs. C. M. Dimock, 
P.H. Rigami, W. 

















Gill, W. Hellyer, J. Ahrlaub, 








child, Mr. Bishop, and Mr. J. P. Dwyer in second 
class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Faorrw, 3 children, and European 
nurse, Mr. and Mrs, Saunders, Mrs. Danby, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Oliver, and Captain Retaltick in cabin, 





CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $100,000.00. 
Per British steamer Empress of India, for Van- 
couver, B.C, :— 
TEA. 
cincacd ww YoRK raciric 





CANADA, AND WEST. AND EAST. COAST. TOTAL. 
Hongkong. — =" gor gor 
Colombo - - 45 45 
- - 150 1,828 
580 876 5 2,736 
- = 96 96 
1yugt 281 2,406 
45 — 136 2,607 
1,767 1,157 833._-10,202 

SILK. 


naw v0 
Hongkong & Canton 5 
shanghai 136 

- Yokohama 





Total 4,097. 
Per British steamer Looso, 
vid Victoria, B.C. :— 





» for Tacoma, 





Wash., 






























TEA. 
vaciric NAW ome 
COAST. YORK. CHICAGO + TOTALS 
430 2,348 2,078 642 5,498 
— 2,145 an — 2.145 
Hyogo - = 2,822 1,707 4,529 
Yokohama... 311 = —= 449915595. 3,405, 
Hongkong... 220 — — “= “220 
Total * 961 4.493 6,399 3,944 15,797 
SILK. 
NRW YORK. oTHBR CITI TOTAL 
Shanghai = 124 
Yokohama 92 
Canton 





Total .... 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 18th September 
at 1oa.m. and arrived at Shiwotsu at 1.10 p.m. 
Left again at 4.25 p.m.; passed Oshima the same 
day at 10.47 p.m.; Omai-saki at 11.20 a.m. and 
Rock Island at 2.47 p.m. on the 19th; experienced 
moderate N.E. winds with clear weather to Omai- 
saki; thence to port strong N.E. winds with over- 
cast sky. Arrived at Yokohama the roth Septem- 
ber at 9.55 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sakata Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports :—Left Miyako the 18th Septem- 
ber at 5.45 p.m.; had fresh N.N.E. winds and 
overcast, misty weather and continuous rain; on 
the 19th at 3 a.m. passed Kinkasan with strong 
winds and high sea, similar weather and very misty, 
land obscured, which continued to Noshima; pass- 
ed Inuboye at 7 p.m. on the rth and Noshima on 
the 2oth at 3.17 a.m.; at 6.47 a.m. spoke a large 
junk dismasted, bore down to her and proceeded 
to take her in tow; while getting a line aboard it 
carried away, and a Japanese man-of-war bore 
down to her to render assistance. Left and pro- 
ceeded on our voyage; at 9.30 passed Kanon-saki 
strong breeze and misty weather. Arriving at 
Yokohama the 2oth September at 11.21 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain 
MacMillan, reports:—Left Otaru the 16th Septem- 
ber at5 p.m. Arrived at Hakodate the 17th at 
12.30 p.m, and left the 18th at 4.30 p.m. Arrived 
at Oginohama the 19th at 3.30 p.m. and left at 6 
p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the zoth September 
at 6 p.m.; experienced moderate winds and fine 
weather to Hakodate, strong northerly winds and 
dull cloudy weather tu port. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports:—Left Kobe the 19th September 
at noon; had gentle N.E. winds and fine weathec 
to Tomanga-shima ; thence to Oshima gentle N.E. 
to S.E. winds; passing at 8.55 p.m.; thence to 
Rock Island with fresh breeze from N.E. with 
cloudy squalls weather ; the 2oth at 2.45 a.m. met 
steamer Yamashiro Maru going S.W.; passed 
Rock Island at 1.40 p.m. with strong N.E. winds 
and cloudy” squally weather; passed Kanon-saki 
at 7.40 p.m. witha medium gale of wind from 
N.E., cloudy and overcast with passing rain 
squalls. Arriving at Yokohama the 2oth Septem- 
ber at 11 p.m. 

The British steamer Carmarthenshire, Captain 
Clark, reports :—Left Kobe the 19th September at 
10.30 p.m.; had fine weather and light variable 
winds to Oshima ; thence to Rock Island strong 
E.N.E. winds attended with light squalls of rain; 
from Rock Island to port north-east winds and 
thick weather. Arviving at Yokohama the 21st 
September at 10 a.m. 

Phy nese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Captain 
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Pyne, reports:—Left Shimonoseki the 19th Sep- 
tember at 5.45 a.m. ; passed Isa-saki at 7.30 a.m. ; 
experienced light northerly winds and fine wea- 
ther; thence strong winds varying from east to 
N.E. and overcast with high confused sea and 
continued showers. Arriving at Yokohama the 
21st September at 2.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 6th September 
at 4.10 p.m.; to the roth had westerly winds and 
head sea; thence to the 2oth variable winds and 
fine weather; thence to port strong N.N.E. and 





highsea. Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd Septem- 
ber at 4.32 p.m. Passage, 15 days, 6 hours, and 
53 minutes. 


The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
Fukui, reports :—Left Hakodate the 21st Septem- 
ber at noon; had light westerly winds and cloudy 
weather until arrival at Oginohama the 22nd at 
noon, Left at 3.30 p.m. on same day; had light 
northerly breeze and rainy weather to Inuboye- 
saki; thence moderate to fresh breeze and overcast 
rainy weather, continuing to arrival at Yokohama 
the 23rd September at 5 p.m. 5 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 22nd September 
at noon ; had light breeze and rain freshening to 
moderate breeze from north and north-eastward ; 
continuing all night and next day with almost 
incessant rain until arrival in Yokohama the 23rd 
September at 7.30 p.m. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
aes ae 
IMPORTS. 


The improvement in the market continues, and 
sellers are gradually levelling up prices to a more 
satisfactory range as the demand increases and 
supplies diminish, fully bearing out the forecast 
made some little time ago that dealers would not 
be able to obtain such good bargains after the 
autumn trade had fairly set in. A good current 
business has been doing in Yarns at steady prices. 
Veivets, Prints, and Turkey Reds have been in 
demand at improved rates. Cotton Italians have 
been contracted for at higher prices, and Italian 
Cloth has further advanced on recent sales, In 
Grey Shirtings and T.-Cloths there has not been 
much new business transacted, the demand being 
supplied out of sales to arrive, now coming in. 
Sterling Exchange is quoted 2/10} for Bank Bills 
on demand. Sales during the week include 875 
bales English Yarn, 25 bales Bombays, 1,250 
pieces glb. Shirtings, 300 pieces I’-Cloths, 3,500 
pieces Prints, 8,800 dozen Handkerchiefs, 6,500 
pieces Cotton Italians, 990 pieces Velvets, 7,500 
pieces Turkey Reds, 140 pieces Silk-faced Satins, 
2,700 pieces Italian Cloths, and 6,000 pieces Mous- 
seline de Laine. 


COrTON PIECK GOOUS. 





















Pam rice. 
Grey Shistings—841, 38hyds. sginches $1.55 to 2.15 
Grey Shistings—olb, 384 yds. 4 2.55 
T. Cloth—7lb, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.50 
Shictings—t2 y i 75 
orted, 24 yards, 3oinches 2.10 
Cotton—Italians andSatteens Black,32 ran vano 


013 too. 
5:75 to 7,00 
053 to 70 
135 to 2.25 
PER PIKCE. 


117] to t27h 





inches 





b 








12 yards, 42-3 

yards, 43 inches ...... 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 21h, 24/25 yards, 
so inches 

Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.88, 24/25 yards, 


































30 inches ae W3ad to 1.42) 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3it, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 1.45 to t,60 
‘Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 1,65 to 1.75 
‘Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8lb, 24/25 yards, 

soinches .. 1.80 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. ran YARD. 

$0.23 Ww 0.38 

10 yi 0.26 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Mediumctiatenss 1 0.93 to ag 
30 yards, 32 inches 

o.1ghto aa 

ote ot7 

0.30 to 0.45 


0.474 to 0.524 
: 0.30 ta 0.60 
Hilanleete—Scattet and Green, 4 to 34, 


per Ih. 0.35 to 0.474 
PER PicuL. 
0/44, Or — to 26.50 


+ $27.00 to 27.50 
28.00 to 28.75 
27.50 to 28.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
28.50 to 29.50 
30-00 to 31.00 
33.75 to 34.50 
32.00 to 33.50 
35:50 to 37.75 
PAR BALE. 
- 69.00 to 73.00 
. 67.00 to 72.00 


Pete 


Digitized b 





6/24, Good to 
16/24, Re 
Nos. 28/32, Or 





Nos, 28/32, Go 
Nos. 38/42, Medi 
No. 328, wo-fold .. 
No, 428, Twvo-fold 





No. 208, Bombay 
No. 165, Bombay 
Nos. 10/+4, Rombay 














METALS. 
The only change to note in quotations is in Wire 
Nails which have again been sought for and prices 
have hardened, outside quotations being up 10 sen. 


Other metals are well held. 
R PICUL. 
42.85 to 2.90 





Flat Bars, 4 inch 





















Flat Bars, $ incl 2.95 to 3.00 
Round and square up to inch 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, asaurted... Nom. 

Nailrod, ee Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted . 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron 3.55 {0 3.80 
Galvanized iron sheets 6.60 to 6.90 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4,80 to 5.10 
Tin Plates, per ho 5:00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 to 1,30 


KEROSENE, 
Demand is good at unchanged rates, a steady 






business being done, notwithstanding the firmness 
of sellers. The steamer St. Andrews arrived with 
over 100,000 cases Russian oil, but some of this, 
we understand, is to be sent to Kobe. 













Quorarions. 
Chester: $1.75 tout 
Comet 2} to 1.75 
Devoe .. 74 to 1.70 
Russian Anchor 74 to 1.70 


Russian Moon 5 to 1.673 


SUGAR, 


Quotations on Brown are raised to-day, Takao 
especially, being very short of stock. There does 
not seem to be a great quantity on hand, and 
holders have been able to take advantage of their 
strong position. While sales have not been brisk 
the advance obtained has fully compensated for 
the few daily transactions. By some a still fur- 
ther advance is looked for. 

















par Picut, 
Brown Takao $3.80 to 4.00 
Brown Daitong 3.60 to 3.80 
Brown Canton 3.75 to 3.95 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6.20 
White Refined 5.50 to 7.60 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was dated 16th instant. Since 
then, settlements on the market amount to 2,500 
piculs, divided thus: Hanks, 227 piculs; Fila- 
tures, 1,242 piculs ; Re-veels, 765 piculs; Kakeda, 
246 piculs; Oshu, 20 piculs. ‘There have been no 
direct shipments during the week, consequently, 
‘the total export business remains at the above 
figures, 2,500 piculs. We have again had another 
heavy week, large buyers rushing in and putting 
prices up daily. The chief business seem to have 
for America, the higher grades, both of Filatures 
and Re-reels, being much in demand. As will be 
seen from our statistics at foot, the available sup- 
plies to date form about one half the expected 
crop, and the season is likely to close early. Best 
qualities will be extinct much sooner than usual. 
Holders are now very strong believing in an ad- 
vance to $900 per picul for best Filatures, In 
some cases they withdraw their goods from sale 
and quietly sit down to await events. There 
is also a good daily business doing for Europe at 
prices which are well maintained. Cables from 
consuming markets come in daily saying the 
prices are oo high and that they cannot afford to 
pay them, but they go on doing it just the same, 
Altogether we have not seen such lively times 
since the remarkable season of 1876. 

Arrivals come in freely from the interior, but 
with the heavy buying the stock list is reduced to 
6,200 piculs, against 10,500 piculs at the same date 
last year. 

Exchange has remained fairly steady all through 
the week, the slight decline in silver producing a 
corresponding effect here. 

There have been four shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The Pacific Mail steamer 
Peru, on the 17h instant, carried 1,001 bales for 
New York, followed by the Canadian steamer 
Empress of India on the 19th, which vessel took 
956 bales for the same destination, and the Nor- 
thern Pacific steamer Loosok, which left port on the 
2oth, with 92 bales also for the American trade. 
The English mail steamer Ancona, on the 17th 
instant, took 533 bales for Europe. These depar- 
tures bring the present export up to 13,845 piculs, 
against 12,560 piculs last year and 3,820 piculs at 
the same date in the previous year. 

Hanks.—A fair amount of business has been 
done in these, especially for Europe, high prices 
being freely paid. Crack Shinshu Hanks are held 
for $675; excellent silks from the same province 
have been done at $650; Chichibu have brought 
$630; Shibukawa, $600; Hachgi, $545. ‘The 
stock of these is small, being less than 250 piculs, 
and there is every prospect of prices being well 
maintained. 

Filatures.—This class has had the lion's share 
of attention, as indeed they have had all through 
the fe” and about one half the settlements 


UNIVE 








URBANA-C 


RSITY OF ILLINO 


come under this heading. Prices have been 
still further advanced. Best Shinshus have 
been paid $84o, and are now held for a strong 
advance. Katmeisha has been done at $830, 
with other good Shinshu brands at the same price. 
These are now held for $840, and sellers are very 
withdrawing their goods from the market ex- 
ing an advance ere long to fully $900 per picul. 
In fine sizes business continues at long figures. 
Nothing to note in Extras, but ordinary No, 1/1} 
silks are freely taken at $810. One parcel Usen 
brought $825 ; lower grades at proportionate prices, 

Re-veels.—These lave been in strong request, 
especially the higher grades. Five Girl chop 
brought $775 and are now held for $815. Equal 
chops at equal rates. Good medium ‘stock has 
also been in strong demand and are now hard to 
find. Dealers talle of $730 for silk like Shorusha. 
Bushu Re-reels have also advanced in the same 
proportion, and no decent quality can now be ob- 
tained at less than $700 per picul. 

Kakeda.—These were more or less neglected in 
the early part of the week and prices were cheap 
compared with other classes of silk. ‘The last wo 
days, however, holders have braced up and ask 
full quotations for anything which they choose to 
put upon the market. 

Oshu Sorts.—These are very strongly held and 
but little business has been done. Que small par- 
cel Sendai at $580, with Aamatsuké at correspond. 
ing prices. 

‘a Taysaam kinds no business for export. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 








$660 to 670 



















Uanks—No. ‘645 to 650 
Hanks—No. 630 ty 640 
Hanks—No, Goo to 610 


Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 590 to 600 

































Hanks—No. 24 to3 S70 to sto 
Hanks—No. 3 550 to 560 
Hanks—No. 34. 530to 540 

Filatures—Hxtea 10/12 deniers. Nom. 
Filatures—Extea 13/15 deniers. 840 to 850 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 830 to 835 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 830 to 835 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den 800 to 810 
ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers. 780 to 790 
res—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 760 to 770 
- 3, 14/20 deniers 730 to 750 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

10. 14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers Nom, 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers Nom: 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 670 to 680 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 640 to 650 
Kakedas—Extia 810 to 820 
Kakedas—No. 1 780 to 790 
Kakedas—No. 14 750 to 760 
Kakedas—No. 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No G90 to 700 
Kakedas—No. ©. 660 to 670 
Kakedas—No. 640 to 650 
620 to 620 
580 to 600 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 23rd Sept., 1892 :— 























Sereow 1898-1893. 1891.92. 1890-91. 
Witney” Mates. Manes 

Murope . 5,893, 4,825 4,272 
Anerica 7873 7357 2450 
Bales 13,855 12,182 3,722 

otal { 131845121560 3,820 
settlement and Direct] (Hts HEUER. ricuea, 
Export from ist July $ 190 13400 3,650 
Stock, ard September ... 6,200 10,500 11,900 
Available suppliesto date 23,100 23,900 15,550 





WASTE SILK. 

We have had an active week, settlements 
amounting to 2,500 piculs, divided thus : Pierced 
Cocsons, 223 piculs; Moshi, 1,551 piculs; Kibiso, 
726 piculs, 

Immediately after our last issue, the market}be- 
came very active and almost excited on the news 
reaching us of a syndicate being formed in Europe 
to raise the prices of Waste there. One or two 
iarge buyers operated heavily here, especially in 
Nosht aud Kibiso and Japanese at once advanced 
their prices about $10 per picul all round, which 
had the effect of checking business to some extent. 
They still maintain a very firm attitude, but ship- 
pers are somewhat wary and the market is quiet, 
though very strong. 

The Ancona, which left port on the 17th instant, 
carried 92 bales for Europe, and the total export 
to date amounts to 2,900 piculs, against 3,262 
piculs last year aud 1,578 piculs at the same date 
in the previous year. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Trade has slowed down, hol- 
ders trying for an advance on the balance of the 
stock. Buyers, on the other hand, appear to think 
that their previous purchases were quite dear 
enough and for the moment refuse to go on. 

Noshi.—Large speculative purchases at a sub- 
stantial rise in quotations, Good Oshw have been 
déné Mt i$igoj "buyers now ask $140, Some Fila- 
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tures were pul through at $120 for medium quality, 
and ordinary Foshu has been done as high as $75. 

Kibiso.—A smart tise has taken place in quota 
tions here, holders now asking $110 for best selected 
Filatures. So tar as we have heard, the price has 
not yet been paid, buyers running on lower qu: 
ties—from $90 to $100. In Aira sorts Low Curlies 
have been done at from $40 to $30, according to 
province and grade. 

Mawata.—No business as yet, but a small 
sample lot of new fibre is said to have come in 
from the country, 

Nevi.—Nothing to record in this class. Supplies 
come slowly to hand, but holders are difficult aud 
the quality of present offerings is not first-class. 


QUOTATIONS (NEW WaSTE). 
Pierced Cocoon: Good to Best 






5 


No. 13, Minami lida- 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs, Burrerrietp 


FOR SALE, | 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: | 


SoRAcHI AND Poronat. 


HE above Coals are very well adapted for | 
House use as well as for Steamers and | 


fi 


| THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
Constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
Purity canbe maintained by theu: of these Pills, 
Sim Sasury Barer, in he Nile Tribu. 











5 taries in Abyssinia,” tayeni"T ordered the dengan ae, rib 
Factories. to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and’ had the toet 

medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice ites oe 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, | short time I had many applicants; Yo whom 1 oar gt 


Heap Orrice :— 
Toxyo: 





Yoronama: 
Bentendori, Nichome. 





machi, Tsukij 


AnD Swirk. 


February 27th, 1892. ry: 
e 





























110 to.115 
130 to 140 
10 to 125 
$724 to 75 
674 to 70 
105 to 110 
95 to 100 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 45 to 4o 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C 35 to 30 
KibisoHachoji, Good goto 374 
bi lachoji, Medium to .ow 25 to 30 
‘Neri, Good to Common - 
-Good to Best... - 


Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 23¢d Sept. 1892:— 
Season 1892-93. 1891-98. s8ge-or. 








Picuts. Previn, 
2,899 4,353 

1 — 7235 

2,900 3,262 4,578 

Settlements and Direct 2 "Ut! rieuua. —ricuay 
Export from ist July $ 30 45003150 
Stock, gtd September ... 13,700 14,000 31,350 
Availablesuppiiestodate 20,000 18,500 14,500 


Exchange has been fairly steady, receding a 
point in sympathy with quotation for Bar silver: 
—Lonnon, ginjs. Credits, 2/10; Documents, 
2/11; 6m/s. Credits, 2/113; New Yorx, 3od/s. 
USS. $71 5 4m/s. U.S. $72; Panis, 4m/s. fes: 3.72, 





‘Awanoeo Cad MEDAL L’p00L INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH co., | 
LIMITED, 

SPECIAL BRANDS ;— 
‘Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixtura” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} | 
IN ALL USUAL sizes. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Metablished a Quarter of @ Century, 








of Holloway'e Pil 
» poLwessing srl 
Greate’ an’ undeniableetect upon ile ek 
them of their value,’” ? ‘i 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is.a certain remedy for bad I 
of all kinds. It acts miraculou: healing ulcerations, curing 
skin dis ‘nd in arresting and subduing all inflammations: 

’ Coors, in his account of his extraordin: 
od im 187 


These are most useful to an exe 
akable purg: 





ative properties, they 
tient, which satisfies 


bad breasts, and ulcerations 








Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May ast, 1890, 


WHITE ROSE 


Fragrant and delicate, its sweetness is 
ever delightful. Usenone but Atkinson's, 
‘he original and only true Easenoe 
ATKINSON'S 

OPOPANAX | HELJOTROPE 
WooD VIOLET TREVOL 
and other well known Perfumes are 
superior to all others for their strength 
andnatural fragrance 
Of all Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
1 Only genuine with ahisld-shapo 
Sha ioe lt toca ea 
a White Rose,” and address in full, 








Estimated Silk Stock, 23rd Sept., 1892 :— 





Raw, 
Hanks 

Filatures 
Re-reeis 


prcues, 


Waste, 


Picuns, 
1 






Total piculs .. Total piculs ...... 





TEA. 
With few arrivals, stocks have been greatly re- 
duced and prices are firmer, but unchanged. A 


fair, steady business continues. 
$32 to 33 









29 to 31 
25 to27 
22 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to 21 
Medium ..... 17 to18 
Good Common .. 14 to 16 
Common 12 tors 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been fairly steady during the week, 
receding once a point, and closes firm at quotations, 








Sterling: 
Sterling. 





jank Bills on demand 
Me 


COMPAGNIE 


GENERALE 


CONDUITES p’EAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LINGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 





WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 





THESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kil 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON’S FURNACE (second melting). 


logrammes of Pipes 















On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days* 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ... 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ 
On America—Bank Bills on demand . 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months’ sigh 
Silver. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


Mss H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 

Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. 








sight 

















tf, 


Go 


Digitized by 





LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD! 





TRADE MARK. 


May r4th, 1892. 


GUARANTEED 


BEST QUALITY, BEST 





ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 










VALUE. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
‘in all parts of the World. 













Ss eae ee ie 
ee YARROW ’S 
STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 


hleh ee eee avi far esberet © anny ORE: Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
Pk nee oer ae PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
bs Cease btsinable power for ‘weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
cupied. Macumnzry coxstaverep For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


5+ Quickness in raising steam. 
&. High rates of speed guaranteed. 


%Absnce of nse an vibration. YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


e build Steam Launches of every description, from the 


Hest size suitable for carrying on yachits of gotons and o iat “ 
smallest i eid small Light Draft Paddle Boats, | Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 


&c. &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 14 to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded irst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eny- 
land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. 
Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

“Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1893. ry. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
‘Native Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolately untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 

"A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. if 


*** Gold Capsule. 
*Blue ,, 
* Green 





possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
fy Glaim the very first place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 






Pronounce them wnigu 3 
BOS Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of flavour, 
softness on the palate.—""A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary Blends 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
0S sesold in square while bos, labellet and capauted the quality eing wotified by a small label on ouch bot. 
‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anytting £9 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B O S. 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies, 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








ASK FOR 






The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, 0"] aac cnoe tenets nes 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, te Pls Dak Servet 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 
es e FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


SANTAL-MIDY 


The pure Essence of Santal obtained by 
Midy's process from the best Mysore wood, 








‘To be had of all Storekeepors and Dealers throughout India. = cases ot wicaknese. i 
SANTAL-M IDY entirely _diffe- Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Tlimates, and for any 
ant from the santal oil of ie dadien Company. length of time. 
jazars, is superior to Copaiba LIEBIG’ . 
Be pnd ew Soe LIL EXTRACT OF MEAT Co Lined euch heme, nin, Eg 
\ arasber_ inconveniences, Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June r4th, 1892. 





fery organs in either 
bhours. 





for Gout, Rheumatic 
q Gout and Gravel; the 
¢ ’ safestand most gentle 
in black letters, without whicl Medicine for Infants, 


none are genuine. The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe~ 


NT ‘A a Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™®16% 
Beware of Bilious Affections. s 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &c, 
and are worse than useless, 


SANTAL-MIDY s. «a vy all URES 
cruegeaed netnme uses Uninet: : N.B.--ASK_FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


PARIS, 8, RUE VIVIENNE, 8 
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Origina 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
4 URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Hapa Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

















No. 1g] “onregarztere. YOKOHAMA, OCTOBER 1st, 1892. AREBRE# [VoL XVII. 
CONTENTS. First and Second Army Divisions, which take] 1894; the debt to be cleared off in twenty-five 


Sustsany or News . 
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‘Tue Srinit or rae VaRvaCuLar Pars DURING THE Wei 
Montuty Summary oF ras Reticious Press ... 
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* Crookhaven ” 
Tokyo Improvement: 
Cotton Yarn Manufactore 
Hac Oia Maainisss Jovan 
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he Layan Weekly Mail 


“PA1S CE QUK DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE FOURRA!”” 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Werxty Matt.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itisparticuiarly requested that 
Eiletters on business ‘be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same: andthatliterary 
‘contributions be addressed to the Ep1ToR. 














Yoxouama: SaTuRDay, Oct. tsr, 1892. 








MAKRIAGE. 
At Yokohama, on September 22nd, 1892, before Hon. 
W. D. Lillotson, U.S. Consul General, Geo. EcKLEy, 
of Hongkong, to Miss Neutre C. Darrick, of San 
Francisco. No. cards. Hongkong and San Francisco 
papers please copy. 
DEATH. 


At Aoyama, Tokyo, Mrs. J. F. BELKNar, 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A Brancu of the Nippon Ginko will be esta- 
blished at Hakodate. 


HLH. Prince Komatsu Yorturto proceeded 
to Yokosuka on the 24th ult. 


Count Martsuxara, ex-Minister President, paid 
his respects to H.1.M. the Emperor on the 23rd 
ultimo. 


Tue residents of Senju, Tokyo, have petitioned 
the Authorities for the establishment of a tele- 
graphic office in the town. 





Tur new premises of the Yokohama Town 
Office are to be built at Yoshida-machi. The 
work is estimated to cost 30,000 yen. 


Mr. Ovama Tsunasuxs, Secretary of the Japa- 
nese Legation in- Austria, was ordered on the 
26th ult., to take charge of the Legation. 


Count Martsuxata, ex-Premier, and family 
left the capital on the 27th ult. for Mikage, 
starting from Shimbashi by the first train. 


Tux troubles which have been agitating the 
members of the Yokohama Silk Traders’ Union 
for some time, appear to have been settled. 


Coroners Trravcui Seiki, Takahashi Korenori, 
and Manabe Bu, of Infantry, and Shioya Ma- 
sakuni, of Artillery, have been appointed Judges 
of the Autumn hearyatree of 
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place in the northern provinces shortly. Some 
seventeen Assistant Judges have also been 
nominated, 


Tue Privy Council has concluded its discus- 
sion of the revised Hunting Regulations and the 
new rules have been laid before the Emperor 
for approval. 


Rumour says that the Government has decided 
to appoint Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Lower House, Japanese Representa- 
tive in Italy. 


Viscount Enomoto, ex-Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, will start from the capital about 
the beginning of next month on a tour of plea- 
sure in Hokkaido. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princes and 
Princesses Arisugawa, Komatsu, and Kitashira- 
kawa paid their respects to the Emperor and 
Empress on the 27th ult. 


Tue rules for the operation of the Parcel Post 
System were promulgated on the 27th ult. The 
rules consist of fifty-four articles, and are to be 
put into force on the rst inst. 


Meg. Hara, Chief Commissioner of the Trade 
Bureau in the Foreign Department, has been 
ordered to proceed to Korea. His departnre is 
said to be connected with the Quelpart affair, 


A TELEGRAPHIC message has been received from 
Hakodate stating thata fire broke out on the 
21st ult, at 10.20 p.m. ina house at No. 26, 
Ebisucho, and 34 dwellings were burnt down, 
6 being partially damaged. 


Uno Tsunzzo, an employé of the Shimbashi 
Station, has been sentenced to seven months’ 
major confinement and six months’ police 
supervision for having stolen a quantity of goods 
belonging to passengers. 


Tue public meeting of the Oriental Society 
(Toho Kyo-kwat) held at the Kinki-kwan, Kan- 
da, Tokyo, on the 25th ult. was attended by 
over three hundred persons. Mr. Ishikawa 
Yonosuke delivered a lengthy speech relating to 
hisrecent visitto Chishima. 


Durine August last 1,132 applications for 
patents were entered at the Patent Bureau, and 
974 were granted, for which fees to the amount 
of yen 1,358.502. were received. Compared 
with the previous month, the above shows a de- 
crease of 280 applications, 417 patents granted, 
and yen 369.336 in fees. 


Tue exhibits to be displayed by the students 
of the Third Higher Middle School at the 
Chicago Exhibition were shipped to Tokyo, per 
the Hokuriku Maru. The ship, however, 
foundered off the shore of Shimoda some time 
ago, and the pictures and other articles have 
been damaged beyond repair. 


Luring a severe blow on the 8th ult. a fisher- 
man, residing at Isohamacho in Ibaraki Prefec- 
ture, who was engaged at work near the shore of 
East Ibaraki District, was caught in the high 
waves, and narrowly escaped death. ‘Three of 
of his neighbours who courageously went to the 
rescue of their friend, were drowned. 


‘A spgctAL general meeting of shareholders of 
the Tanko Railway Company, Hokkaido, is to 
be held in the capital on the 25th of October 
next, in order to consider a proposition by the 
Directors for raising a loan of 1,100,000 yen for 
the Horonai line. They propose to spread this 
sum over three years, raising, 500,000 yen in 
° 400,000 yen in 1893, and 200,000 yer int 
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years commencing 1895. The interest they 
propose to pay is fixed at not more than 6.5 per 
cent. per annum. 


Ow Saturday afternoon, about three o'clock, 
a processional car, engaged in the matsuri of 
the Shinto Shrine at Nogeyama, was overthrown 
while proceeding between the second and 
third divisions of Noge-machi. A man was 
severely injured, and is now under medical 
treatment in the Jizen Hospital; three or four 
persons also were slightly wounded. 





Mr. Wartanase, Minister of State for Finance, 
who has applied for the appropriation from the 
Second Reserve Fund of yen 50,000 toward the 
expense of bringing into operation the Parcel 
Post System in Tokyo, and yen 2,209 towards 
the relief of sufferets in the devastated dis- 
tricts in Tokushima Prefecture, has received the 
Imperial sanction for both amounts. 


Mr. Kono, Minister of State for Education, 
accompanied by Messrs. Tsuji, Vice-Minister : 
Hamao, Chief Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Special School Affairs ; and Kubota, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of General School Af- 
fairs in the Educational Department, visited the 
Tokyo Fine Art School and the Tokyo Academy 
of Music in Uyeno Park on the 24th ult. 


Tue Import market has been brisk, and dealers 
have shown an inclination to operate in a way 
that they have not done for several seasons past. 
This is doubtless due to good crops and high 
prices for exports, added to which stocks have 
diminished to such an extent that the buying of 
the last month has not only cleared out most 
“spot” cargo but alarge portion of what is now 
on the way has already been sold ; consequent- 
ly, as importers have very little to offer at the 
moment, buyers are prepared to go on and to 
pay higher rates. Single Yarns have fetched 
more money, while two-folds have been active 
ata further advance, and fine counts at a con- 
siderable rise, still higher prices being antici- 
pated, the supply being so much reduced. The 
demand has spread over a great variety of goods, 
and the sales included 10,000 pieces heavy 
shirtings, 5,000 pieces Prints, 2,000 pieces 
Cotton Italians, 50,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 
15,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 7,200 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine, 15,000 pairs Blankets, 
and large parcels of other fabrics, all at steadily 
advancing prices or considerably higher rates. 
In the Metal trade, offers have been made at 
good figures for future business, but holders 
decline to let go “spot” cargo for the prices 
offered, which has restricted business, There 
is a fair trade in Kerosene, owners of oil 
being still very strong, and buyers have had 
to pay full rates. Stocks of Brown Sugar 
are light, and Takao exhausted, parcels being 
taken as fast as arrivals come to hand. 
Whites are also in request and of higher value. 
The “boom” in Silk has continued, the 2,500 
piculs of lag week having been exceeded this 
week, when over 3,000 piculs passed the 
scales. Prices still continue to rise, and no such 
figures have been paid since the great “boom” 
of 1876. Competition to obtain high quality 
parcels is keen, and the lower grades appreci- 
ate proportionately, holders “raising” with a 
bold front. Waste Silk has not met so strong 
a demand, the heavy trade of last week—and 
the figures paid—having steadied buyers. The 
Tea trade has not been extensive, Common 
grade leaf being scarce, and most of the transac- 
tions took. place in Good Medium and Fine 
sorts. The stock now is small all round, the 
export already having figured up to nearly 
30,000,000 Ibs. Exchange has been steady, 
ma slobes @ point higher than a week ago. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





PRINCE IWAKURA TOMOSADA, 
Prince Iwaxura, President of the Board of De- 
corations, Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, and Director of the Nobles School 
for Boys, suddenly presented his resignation of 
the last post two or three days ago. A certain 
influential nobleman, hearing the news, at once 
went to visit the Prince, and asked him his rea- 
sons for resigning. The Prince replied that his re- 
signation was dictated by inability to discharge 
the onerous duties of the school. The visitor, 
however, not convinced by such an explanation, 
pointed out that the question of ability to dis- 
charge the functions connected with the Direc- 
torship of the School ought to have been con- 
sidered before accepting the post. If, on the 
other hand, the resignation was caused by ill- 
health, it could not be helped, though the Prince 
seemed as strong as ever. There must be 
some hidden reason; and the questioner press- 
ed for a statement. Prince Iwakura remain- 
ing silent, the other went on to ask whether 
there was any disagreement among the masters 
under his control, and if not, why one hitherto 
so zealous in the discharge of his duties should 
decide to retire so suddenly. The Prince at 
last abandoned his attitude of reticence, and 
said :—‘ Your doubt is just. I intended at first 
not to disclose the real reason of my sudden re- 
nation, but as you propound so many ques- 
tions, I shall inform you of it, When the post 
was offered to me originally, I declined to accept 
it over and over again, as it is an additional 
office, and a busy one too. But I was induced 
to accept it at last. From that day I worked 
hard to discharge its responsibilities. But re- 
cently I heard that two candidates for the office 
had been discussed in the Cabinet, so before I 
should be removed nolens volens, I decided to 
resign of my own volition, Such is the real 
reason.” The visitor then asked who the can- 
didates were, but the Prince declined to answer, 
saying that they were both members of the 
House of Peers. The Vomiurt Shimbun, in 
recording the above, adds a rumour that the 
candidates are Viscount General Tani and 
Prince Konoye. It is whispered that Prince 
Konoye will be offered the post of Minister to 
a foreign Power, but some affirm that he is re- 
solved to decline the offer. 








THE IDAHO TROUBLES. 
Ir has already been noted that when the intelli- 
gence of the Idaho troubles reached Japan, 
several vernacular newspapers expressed con- 
siderable indignation, though some wrote tem- 
perately, notably the Kokka#, an article from 
which was translated in these columns. The 
Fit Shimpo now writes as follows :— When 
the news that some hundreds of Japanese had 
been expelled from Idaho in America reached 
this country, public indignation was aroused, 
and in their excitement some went so far as 
to declare that extreme measures must be 
adopted against America to wipe away the shame 
put upon us. The event referred to happened in 
July, and an account of it was reproduced by 
us atjthe time, but the public did not pay much 
attention to it till a San Francisco journal took 
up the question under the caption ‘Crusade 
against the Japanese!” It is a common practice 
with American journalists to magnify small and 
unimportant news so as to attract public atten- 
tion. Hence the news published in the San 
Francisco papers cannot be regarded as an 
accurate account. But, on the other hand, 
judging from the usual feelings and conduct of 
American labourers towards the Japanese, such 
a trouble might very well have happened, and 
even in a local paper statements entirely ground- 
less could not be fabricated. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the relations between Japan and America 
have ‘been most intimate, so that, even if, 
most unfortunately, such an unpleasant event 
happened, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that it was but a small and comparative- 
ly insignificant incident, confined to one por- 
tion of America. No possibility should exist 
of the friendly relations between Japan and 
America being injured by it. The people con- 
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cerned in the fracas were low Irish and Italian 
labourers, who had recently immigrated into 
America, but were still ignorant of American 
institutions, as well as of the difference between 
the Japanese and the Chinese. Such men dis- 
like every one who is not of their own race. 
Their unique object is to lessen competition so 
as to raise their own salaries and have plenty of 
money to spend on whiskey. In a word, they 
are not capable of considering anything seri- 
ously. It is stated that they often give vent to 
discontent about working hours and wages, and 
resort to all kinds of nefarious schemes to obtain 
more pay for less work. Sometimes they push 
their rowdiness so far as to openly violate the 
laws of the country. The police then arrest 
them, but the country being very extensive and 
the preservation of law and order correspon- 
dingly difficult, it is scarcely possible to control 
such persons effectually, We guarantee that 
when the news referred to becomes widely known 
in America the upper classes will be unanimousin 
their condemnation of the scandalous doings of 
the rowdies, and will sympathize with the un- 
fortunate sufferers. Such being the case, it is 
an obviously hasty conclusiou to declare that 
the Americans treat the Japanese as enemies 
merely because lawless persons have behaved 
lawlessly iu a small country district. It is stated 
that our Government has already despatched a 
telegram commissioning our Consul in San 
Francisco to investigate the facts of the case. 
Should the investigation confirm what has been 
reported, then it will not be too late to open 
negotiations with the United States Government. 
We deem it ridiculous and contemptible to talk 
of retaliating by expelling the Americans in 
Japan, and we trust that both the Government 
and the people will adopt the most peaceful 
policy, calmly seeking to settle the trouble and 
to obtain suitable redress. For no wrong in 
the world can be buried for ever beyond the 
reach of atonement. Meanwhile, the question 
is.purely diplomatic. Its solution must be trusted 
to the Authorities, we on our side watching their 
procedure quietly. It will be permissible to 
discuss the result, but it is not permissible to 
complicate the problem by premature clamour.” 


TREATY REVISION. 
Tue public, says the Hochi Shimbun, is ex- 
pecting to see some satisfactory settlement of 
the Treaty Revision problem by the present 
Cabinet, but it has to be remembered that the 
failure of the negotiations has hitherto been due 
not merely to the assaults of the Opposition but 
also to disagreément in the ranks of officialdom 
itself. Hence the new Cabinet is said to be 
very careful about approaching the question, the 
desire being to dispose of internal troubles first. 
Moreover. Some apprehension is entertained 
also about the anti-mixed-residence association, 
for it numbers among its members or supporters 
not only the disciples of Mr. Oi Kentaro, but 
also some Radicals and officials, graduates of 
the Imperial University and Peers. There is 
reason to fear that when the negotiations for re- 
vision are reopened, these various seclusionists 
may raise such a commotion as to disturb the 
solidarity of the Government, and consequently 
Mr. Mutsu and other members of the Cabinet 
are chary about burning their fingers. 


* 
ae 


This paragraph is evidently penned with the 
subtle purpose of attributing a- pusillanimous 
rather than a prudent attitude to the Cabinet, 
For it is evident that, in dealing with such a 
large question as Treaty Revision, if the Govern- 
ment waited until every section of officialdom 
and every coterie of politicians could be brought 
into line, the Greek Kalends would be the date 
of achievement. Mr. Oi Kentaro and his fellow 
agitators have of course found sympathisers, 
and will find more. Success would attend their 
efforts did they canvass even among the foreign 
residents, for there are some of these who have 
declared that the result of any attempt on the 
part of the foreigner to trade in the interior 
would be disastrous to him and profitable to 
the Japanese. Mr. Oi and his seclusionist dis- 
ciples think that, in free competition, the 
foreigner would swallow up the Japanese as 
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Aaron's rod swallowed up the spurious snakes 
of the magicians; the foreign anti-revisionist 
believes that he and his rash fellows would fare 
like the magician’ rods if they ventured within 
reach of the native Aaron. The world has 
never been entirely without such timid folks, but 
happily they have not greatly obstructed pro- 
gress hitherto, and we expect that they will be 
swept out of the path of Revision without much 
ceremony. 
THE HAKONE DISTRICT. 

Mr. Ocawa has given us another of his beauti- 
ful albums. On this occasion he takes us into 
the Hakone district, and shows us views of 
many familiar and exquisite mountain spots, 
Kiga, Miyanoshita, Sengen-yama, Ojigoku—so 
forth. The photographs, or rather collotypes, 
are really admirable, and the letter-press, by 
Mr. James Murdoch, is pithy, picturesque, and 
nervous. The two are well matched, and that 
is saying a great deal. We have, however, one 
crow topluck with Mr. Murdoch, if he be respons- 
ible for the arrangement of the descriptions. 
Just as Professors Milne and Burton, in their 
imposing volume about the great earthquake of 
1891, actually forgot to tell their readers the 
date of that terrible phenomenon, so Mr. Mur- 
doch has virtually forgotten to tell us what scenes 
the plates in this pretty album represent. It is 
generally possible, indeed, by perusing the 
letter-press carefully, to discover the original of 
the picture described, but even this task is not 
always successful ; while in the case of some 
plates, XI., XIL, and XIIL., it cannot be said 
that any description at all is given, and in the 
case of another (IX.) the four views grouped into 
one picture are carefully distinguished in the 
text by letters (a, 4, c, and d), but identification 
is impossible, inasmuch as the letters are not 
repeated on the picture itself. Probably the 
printers are chiefly to blame for this slovenly 
inattention to the principles of lucidity, and we 
trast that in the albums hereafter to emanate— 
it is to be hoped—from the same source, Mr. 
Murdoch will trust nothing to his publishers, 
but insist upon having a clear descriptive head- 
ing printed above the letter-press accompany ing 
every plate. In all respects, save this, the new 
Album is really a charming work of art. Its 
success, so far as securing public favour is con- 
cerned, ought to be assured. 





NEW RAILWAY IN YOKOHAMA, 
On of the questions of the moment in Yoko- 
hama is the construction of a railway in con- 
nection with the new harbour-works. The 
Kanagawa Kencho sought the opinion of the 
Town Council on the subject, and the President 
of the Council having submitted the project 
for discussion, a Committee was elected to ex- 
amine and report upon it. The ij Shimpo 
gives details of subsequent proceedings. It says 
that on the 18th ultimo, Mr. Uchida, Director 
of the Home Affairs Department in the Kana- 
gawa Kencho, addressed the following des- 
patch to the President of the Yokohama Town 
Council :—“ Sir—In accordance with the origi- 
nal arrangement, a railway is to be constructed 
from the newly made landing place of the Yoko- 
hama harbour-works to the Yokohama Station, 
as shown in the plan enclosed herewith. In re- 
spect of this purpose the Harbour-works Bureau 
has requested us to notify the fact to all persons 
interested. We therefore beg to request that 
the Town Council will cause an estimate to 
be made showing the amount of money re- 
quired for the purchase of land or for com- 
pensation to its proprietors. You are also 
requested to offer your opinion on the general 
question. Further, we beg to inform you that 
the stone walls along the sea-front, except 
those belonging to private persons, will be used 
for the purposes of the works as previously 
arranged. We trust that the estimate will be 
compiled at your earliest convenience. We re- 
main,” etc. The line mentioned in the above 
is from the landing place to the station. 
Its construction will greatly enhance the value 
of the harbour, but will, on the other hand, 
probably compel those engaged in trans- 
port by sea to abandon their business, and will 
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also entail important consequences for the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company. Such being the case, 
the Committee investigated the question very 
carefully ; and as some 18 ésudo of land belong- 
ing to the Japan Mail Steamship Company, and 
212 /subo. the property of Mr. Den Kinsaku, 
must be purchased, as well as various public 
buildings along the Japanese hatoba, due notice 
was given to the owners who were requested 
to forward statements of the prices demanded 
by them. It is rumoured that the Committee 
having examined these statements very care- 
fully, and reconsidered the whole subject, came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to re- 
claim a portion of the coast for the purpose of 
constructing the proposed line, Against such 
arrangement the ¥#7 does not think that any 
opposition would be offered. 
RUSSIA AND THE SEALS, 

As our telegrams to-day contain a message in 
reference to the capture of British vessels by 
Russia, we reproduce the following telegram—a 
somewhat mysterious communication — from 
Washington to a Californian paper :—‘ No one 
connected with the State Department cares to say 
anything, officially or privately, in the matter of 
the seizure by the Russian Government of certain 
American sealing vessels, owing to the absence 
of the Secretary of State. A gentleman who is 
an authority in international law, however, and 
who has frequently been consulted by the 
State Department ventures the opinion that 
unless there has been some gross outrage per- 
mitted upon the American seamen by the 
Russian authorities, our government is not 
likely to take any action in the matter for these 
reasons. So far as the facts are understood 
the probability is that the Russian Government, 
in making these seizures, have acted in accord- 
ance with the interpretation which the United 
States claims should be given to the rights of 
Russia and of this country in the waters of Behr- 
ing Sea. In other words, the probability is that 
the action of the Russian Governmentis the inter- 
pretation of the rights of the United States under 
the cession of Alaska to this country, which will 
be maintained by the United States before the 
Behring Sea arbitrators. In common language, 
therefore, unless the attitude of Russia is entirely 
misunderstood here, the Czar has come to the aid 
of the United States in the preparation of its case 
for the board of arbitration. ‘The reverse of all 
this is, of course, true so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. Russia, in making these seizures, 
seems to have proceeded upon an assumption 
which Great Britain maintains is untenable. In 
the absence of more definite information this is 
the best opinion that can be obtained here as to 
the probable effect of the action of Russia upon 
this government.” 








ANOTHER BY-ELECTION. 
Mr. Kato Masaicut, member of the House of 
Representatives for the Sixth Election District 
of Aichi Prefecture, having resigned his seat, 
a by-election took place on the 22nd Sep- 
tember. Mr. Kato Kiyemon, Radical, Mr. Aoki 
Eiji, ex-member of the House of Represen- 
tatives and an affiliate of the Tomoye Club; 
and Mr, Ito Harutaro, Independent, competed 
for the seat. The ex-member, Mr. Kato Masa- 
ichi, was an independent, but in view of the 
influence developed by the Radicals in the 
district, he urged his supporters to vote for 
Mr. Aoki Eizo. The result, however, was: 
Mr. Kato Kiyemon (Radical) 1,942 votes, Mr. 
Aoki Eiji (Tomoye) 42 votes. The Tomoye 
Club, as our readers probably remember, is an 
off-shoot of the Za/serkaz, or Independents, and 
though not pledged to any line of policy, its 
members generally voted with the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, itis not regarded as a pro- 
official organization, and the object of the retiring 
member, in seeking to transfer his supporters 
to an associate of the Club, was doubtless of the 
nature of a compromise, his conviction being that 
a declared Independent, like Mr. Ito Harutaro, 
had no chance whatever in the face of the 
Radicals’ influence. It would appear from 
the above return that Mr. Ito obtained no votes 
at all, but that is scarcely credible. At all 
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events, the issue of the four by-elections recently 
held is to transfer three votes from the Go- 
vernment to the Opposition, a difference of 
six in a division, This, however, is on the 
hypothesis that the various parties vote as here- 
tofore, and that the Kafshin-fo and Fiyn-to 
remain in the same camp—two decidedly doubt- 
ful suppositions. 








THE ‘ MYRMIDON.” 
Tue Singapore Free Press says the steamer 
Laertes arrived at Singapore about 1.30 p.m. 
on the gth inst. having in tow the steamer 
Myrmidon. The Myrmédon left Suez on the 
5th August, and notwithstanding the rough 
weather and the high seas, continued to make 
good progress, averaging 11} knots an hour, 
until the time of the breakdown on the 19th 
August. She had a strong monsoon all the way 
across the Indian Ocean, but she passed Point 
de Galle all right on the 18th ult., with a fresh 
breeze blowing, accompanied by rain and an 
overcast sky. Next day the propeller shaft 
snapped clean off at the stern post, and 
the remainder of the journey, until she was 
taken in tow by the Laerfes, had to be per- 
formed under canvas, On the morning of 
the 2tst ult., the ship broached to and a sea 
anchor had to be rigged before they could get 
her off before the wind again. Pulau Rondo 
was reached on the 27th ult, and on the 4th 
September the A/yrmidon anchored off Pulau 
Butong, being unable to get further to the south 
on account of adverse winds and currents. A 
boat was then sent out to Penang in charge of 
the second officer, Mr. Thompson, that place 
being reached on the 6th inst. The Zaeries 
was then sent out to her aid, and no further 
incident occurred until she reached the wharf, 
after an interval of three weeks reckoning from 
the time the breakdown occurred. The Afyrmi- 
don will go into dock after unloading her cargo. 
She brought only three passengers, two, Mrs, 
Leask and Mr. Baird for Singapore, and Mr. 
Van Raay for Sourabaya. 


A DEPUTATION. 
A very pretty deputation waited on Count 
Inouye at the Home Office on Friday week. Its 
members came from Shizuoka, forty-three of 
them, and instead of proceeding on foot, or even 
riding two and two in frartkisha, as is the 
custom with economical and modest Japanese, 
they hired, every one, a jénrizisha for him- 
self, and, in forty-three of these vehicles, dash- 
ed up to the Department, the Auruma that 
led the van being adorned with a flag which 
flaunted somewhat limply in the pouring 
rain, These gentlemen came to the capital 
as representatives of the Shizuoka farmers, and 
their purpose was to impress upon the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs the urgent necessity 
of re-assessing the taxable value of land. They 
had provided themselves with a huge card, on 
which were inscribed, in legibly large ideographs, 
the full names of the whole forty-three, and this 
missive they handed to the astounded officials on 
duty as though its aspect must suffice to remove 
allobstacles. The domestic affairs of the empire 
are at present transacted in a wooden building, 
neither imposing nor spacious, and a difficulty 
was at once experienced in the fact that no re- 
ception room sufficiently ample to house this 
huge deputation offered itself. The largest 
available chamber of the kind was, however, 
placed at their disposal, and into it as many as 
could find space packed themselves, the re- 
mainder tailing off into the corrider. Probably, 
having obtained admission to the precincts of 
the Department, the forty-three processionists 
thought themselves secure of an interview. But 
they were mistaken. They had not waited long 
before Mr. Sato, one of Count Inouye’s Private 
Secretaries, penetrated the crowd, and informed 
them that, in view of their disorderly and un- 
becoming manner of presenting themselves, the 
Minister would not see them, and had, moreover, 
forbidden any official of the Department to 
give them an interview. The men of Shizu- 
oka were considerably excited by the message, 
and began to remonstrate vehemently with Mr. 
Sato, but he paid no attention to their words 














and quietly withdrew from the room. The 
deputation thus found itself in something of a 
dilemma, for to be in the room of a Department 
of State with the consciousness of complete 
isolation from all the officials of the Department 
was a situation not very favourable to the in- 
terests of the reassessment of the taxable value 
of land. After an interval of hesitation and 
perplexity forty of the processionists with- 
drew, leaving three of their number to re- 
present them. These three obtained speech 
once more of Mr. Sato, but their request to be 
introduced to the Minister had to be refused, 
Count Inouye being engaged. They left the 
Department considerably crestfallen, the man- 
ner of their departure offering a striking con- 
trast with the clatter and flaunt of their advent. 





THE UNITED STATBS AND CHOLERA. 


TuREaTENED with an invasion of cholera, the 
United States Authorities have resorted to mea- 
sures which not every Power could venture to 
imitate : they have subjected to medical inspec- 
tion every ship coming from Europe, whether or 
no its port of exit, or any of its ports of call, was 
infected. Some folks will call this an arbitrary 
proceeding, no doubt, but the preservation of 
life is a consideration far higher than any pretty 
principles of personal liberty. The Mew Fork 
Herald probably expresses the sentiment gene- 
rally prevailing in the American capital on the 
subject of preventive measures. It writes :— 


If there is any one thing in the world which 
the doctors seem to agree it is the proposition that 
cholera is generated by a specific infectious ma- 
terial which comes from India only. 

Professor Virchow said that this proposition was 
so firmly established in Germany now, that you 
could scarcely get a dissenting opinion on the sub- 
ject. The diffusion of the poison material has no 
reference whatever to the velocity or direction of the 
wind, In no instance whatever has its rate of pro- 
gress exceeded that of aman on land or water, nor 
has it ever taken a direction different from com- 
mercial or military movements. Onland it has crept 
from place to place, and though it has sometimes 
seemed to overleap the sea it has never invaded 
any inland town or seaport without first having 
been brought there from a point already affected 
with the disease. More than this, experience has 
proved that it can generally be quarantined with 
success. Of fourteen epidemics of cholera that 
have reached our Quarantine station at Staten 
Island, all but four were prevented from reaching 
the city. 

When cholera does overleap the quarantine bar- 
riers, the doctors say the reason can always be 
traced without much difficulty. It has done sobe- 
cause of some neglect, criminal or criminally care- 
less, on the part of some one connected with the 
cordon of health, 

There is little doubt that the main channel of 
infection, the one through which cholera is gene- 
tally disseminated, is drinking water; water which 
has been contaminated by the specific germs of 
the disease. The specific cause is thus taken 
into the alimentary canal, and thus acts directly 
upon the parts which are to be affected. Given 
pure drinking water, and one-half of the danger 
is gone, but there are still other ways by which the 
poison may be spread, if the authorities give it a 
chance to start. 

You cannot catch cholera any more than you 
can that devil’s offspring, typhoid fever, merely by 
poverty, filth, crowding, and depression of spirits, 
all of which have been named as predisposing 
causes, though you can materially aid its progress 
by means of them, The same holds true of all 
contaminating diseases. Anything which tends to 
weaken the constitution opens the doors to infec- 
tion. Drunkards, therefore, are in a better state 
to receive infection than men of abstemious habits, 
though the fact that they drink but little water is an 
element of safety to gentlemen of convivial habits. 
Still there is the happy mean of mineral waters, 
which leave no excuse for either cholera or intoxi- 
cation to creep in, 

But it is not bad water alone which is friendly 
to the disease. Bad air is a great help. Insalu- 
brity of climate gives the epidemic a big boost. 
‘The great houses standing on the backbone of New 
York, along Fifth avenue, are much safer places 
in case of a visit from the epidemic than are the 
tenements of the lower east or west side streets. 
The ich never are affected in any like proportion 
to the poor. And in battling with the disease the 
doctors have always found that they made no ma- 
terial progress until they had improved the hygienic 
conditions of the people who were suffering. 

First, keep cholera away from you by establish- 
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ing a quarantine cordon that will not be fooled, 
and which makes no exceptions to its rules for 
safety. It must hold suspected ships and their 
crews and cargoes until they have been cleaned 
beyond a peradventure of infection. This is the 
first and greatcule, and the second is like unto 
it 

You must keep yourself away fiom cholera, ‘To 
do this be clean, be sober, be calm. Do not run 
away at the first whisper of danger, for fright is 
one of the best conductors of disease known to 
the doctors. See not only that your own property 
is in a condition to delight the sanitary inspector, 
but your neighbour's also. If the latter’s be not so, 
send ina complaint by first: mail to the Board of 
Health, By this means you will be showing that 
you love your neighbour as yourself. 

Look to your plumbing. Better a big plumber's 
Lill in the house than Asiatic cholera. Do not 
overload your ston Eschew wash. Drink no 
water which is sus But don't drink whiskey 
on the plea thatitis a preventive. If you must dis- 
infect your insides take carbolic acid plain. It is 
a quicker death and a more decent one than 
drunkenness. 

Do not derange your digestion. It is openin, 
the door to cholera, as any good doctor will tell you. 

Above all, don’t worry yourself into a fever be- 
fore the disease gets a foothold. 

















RESULT OF BY-ELECTIONS. 
As Mr. Hirayama Yasuhiko, pro-Government 
member of the House of Representatives, re- 
turned by the First Election District of Hiro- 
shima Prefecture, was lately appointed Local 
Governor of Akita Prefecture, and consequently 
resigned his seat in the House, a by-election 
was held on the zoth ultimo. The ballot-box 
was opened on Thursday last and the result was 
published as follows :— 

Mr. Fujita Takayuki. 497 votes. 

Mr. ‘Toyota Sanehide, +. 383 votes. 
Mr. Fajita Takayuki, the successful candidate, 
isa member of the Kaishin-fo, and one of the 
Directors of the Fifteenth National Bank. 

«* * 

Lately two other by-elections took place, the 
one in the Nihonbashi Direct of Tokyo, and 
the other in the Seventh Election District of 
Hiroshima Prefecture. In the former Mr. Kusu- 
moto, a Radical, obtained a victory over Mr. 
Yasuda, a pro-Government candidate, and in 
the latter Mr. Mayeda, a Radical, defeated Mr. 
Satake, who stood in the official interest. Thus 
the Popular Party has been successful in three 
by-elections. Two of the seats in question were 
previously occupied by Government supporters, 
namely, the First District of Hiroshima, by Mr. 
Hirayama, and the Seventh District of the same 
Prefecture, by Mr. Nagai Matsutaro. The result 
of these by-elections is consequently a clear 
gain of two seats by the Opposition, making a 
difference of four in a division. 








THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Some time ago we explained that as the result of 
Mr. de Guerville’s visit to Tientsin, an arrange- 
ment had been proposed and agreed to semi-offi- 
cially, by which China, while adheringto her re- 
solve not to take any national part in the World’s 
Fair so long as the American exclusion laws 
remained in force, would nevertheless avail her- 
self of the opportunity to advertise her manu- 
factures and productions. The scheme suggested 
was that the Government should announce its 
intention of remitting all export duties on goods 
destined for the Fair, thus not only affording 
material aid to intending exhibitors, but also 
removing all doubt as to the empire’s friendly at- 
titude. We observe that this project has assum- 
ed practical reality. The Worlds Fair Notes 
contains the following paragraph :— Ho Shen 
Chee, translator and attaché of the Chinese 
legation at Washington, has visited Chicago for 
the purpose of becoming familiar with World's 
Fair matters, and making arrangements for 
Chinese exhibits. The Chinese government 
has made no World's Fair appropriation, be- 
cause such action is contrary to its policy, but 
it will aid exhibitors by remitting the heavy ex- 
port duties on articles sent for exhibition, and 
will otherwise encourage the making of a Chinese 
exhibit. Ho Shen Chee says that his govern- 
ment desires to advertise its wares, and fully 
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realizing that all nations are to be well repre- 
sented at Chicago, will not allow the exclusion 
law to interfere with a creditable showing of its 
own goods.” 
* % * 
Here are some further particulars of interest 
with regard of the Fair : 


California is to be honoured by having a section of 
one of her famous big trees made a prominent feature 
in the Government building at the Worli’s Culumbian 
Exposition at Chicago, ‘The project, the accomplish. 
ment of which is fully assured, is a unique one. The 
section of the tree will be twenty-three feet in diameter 
and thirty feet long. This will be divided into three 
parts and these will be placed in their natural position, 
one above the other and so arranged as to form some- 
thing like a two-storey house, ‘The contract for the tree 
was made by H. A. Taylor of the Department of the In- 
terior with the King’s River Lumber Company in the 
spring of this year, and the company is now at work 
getting it out in their forest of sequoia gigantea in the 
Converse basin on Kings river in Fresno county. 
The contract called for a tree twenty feet six inches 
in diameter, but the tree actually found will be three 
feet greater in diameter, ‘There are, of course, larger 
trees in the forest, but the requirement was that this 
section should be perfect in all respects, cylindrical, 
straight, and without a turn in the bark, and this was 
the largest found to fill all these conditions. The tree 
selected is one known as the ‘General Noble.” It 
measures thirty-three feet in diameter near the ground, 
but as the object was to have the section of the same dia- 
meter at both ends, as nearly #s possible, a piece is being 
taken out of the tree at some distance from the ground. 
Yo do this and to preserve the section from harm by 
falling as well as to meet other requirements has 
proved to bea work of considerable magnitude. ‘The 
idea is not to send a solid section, but, rather, the rim 
ofthe tree hollowed out and cut into segments of suit- 
able size, and all to be numbered so that they can be 
erected at Chicago, so as to look from the exterior 
like a solid section of a sequoia'thirty feet in height. 
The three parts into which the section in being cut 
consist of two parts of fourteen feet each, to be 
hollowed out, and one, two feet thick, which will 
serve asa floor between the two stories, as it were. 
The work of cutting, lowering, and boxing the seg- 
ments is being pushed forward as rapibly as possible, 
and it is expected that the tree will all be shipped by 
the end of October. ‘To get the tree to a point where 
waggons can reach it required the building of a roud 
two miles long. ‘The entire exhibit, including the 
work, will cost the Government several thousand 
dollars, ‘The tree when erected at Chicago will be 
surrounded by a glass dome, and will stand directly 
under the great dome of the Government building. 

‘The bust of the Queen upon which the Princess 
Louise has been engaged for some months, and which 
her Royal Highness has, with her Majesty's consent, 
promised to send to Chicago for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, is now complete. {t is a notable ex- 
ample of the Princess’ skill, and, standing in the 
Queen’s boudoir, at Osborne, it has attracted much 
attention among members of the Royal Family. ‘The 
Princess has also been at work upon some pictures 
which are intended for Chicago, and these, it is said, 
will, after the Exhibition, be sold, the proceeds being 
given to some of the charitable institutions in this 
country in which she takes so much interest. Of all 
the daughters of the Queen, Princess Louise is the 
best artist, though she is closely run by Princess 
Beatrice. 




































MATSURI AT NOGE-YAMA. 
Tur Shinto Temple of Ise, at Noge-yama, held 
high ma/suréon Saturday and Sunday last, and 
on each occasion the grounds surrounding the 
shrines were crowded. The ostensible motive 
for the ceremony was the completion of the 
repairs to the Zorty of the Shokon Monu- 
ment which stands within the precints of the 
temple, and which work has been superin- 
tended by the Chiu Kon Kwat. The weather 
was all that could be desired, the sun shining 
out right gloriously upon the gaily decorated 
processional cars as they wound their way. 
with their straggling hosts of attendants, through 
the adjacent streets. At two o'clock a memorial 
service for all foreigners who have died in 
Japan—* whether they came here for their own 
interests, or to introduce Western civilization 
into the country, or have received their death 
from cruel Japanese swords or have been 
drowned in Japanese waters,” so ran the an- 
nouncement—was quietly celebrated. Long ere 
it finished the happy throngs had left the 
priests to themselves and adjourned to the 
fencing and wrestling ring. There were many 
foreigners among the assembly, and they ap- 
peared to derive much satisfaction and fun 





from the spirited displays. In addition to the 
ordinary bamboo-sword fencing, a bout with 
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sharpened swords took place ; the combatants 
were in old samuraé armour, but the encounter 
was very tame, in fact rather disappointing. 
The wrestling (/inge/su) was animated, the 
men putting in more rough-and-tumble work 
than do the professional wrestlers. A dance 
with a two edged sword followed, the af- 
fair concluding with a representation of a 
fight during the Satsuma Rebellion,—a very 
spirited set-to indeed, in which each side en- 
deavoured to capture a flag. “A band was in 
attendance during the afternoon, while the com- 
mittee of the Chiu Kon Kwat hospitably enter- 
tained their foreign visitors with tea and other 
light refreshments. Altogether the affair passed 
off most successfully, the forif was duly ad- 
mired and critized, while most foreigners present 
expressed high delight at the extremely pretty 
views of land and seascape which are to be 
obtained from the summit of Noge-yama. 


THE NOBLES, 


Reapers of these columns ate aware that since 
the opening of the Diet many political parties 
have been formed among the nobles in the 
empire. The constant friction between the two 
principal of these parties, the Senyo-Kai and 
the Kenkiu-Kai, is carried to extremes at the 
election of members of the Diet, with the not 
infrequent result that friendships as old as 
feudal days are abruptly severed. Some of 
the peers, grieved at this untoward state of affairs, 
have been attempting to correct it. According 
to the ¥4/ Shimpo, seven or eight members of 
the Kenkiu-Kar have resigned from the associa- 
tion, and are endeavouring to form anew and 
independent party. Rumour has it that nearly all 
the Viscounts belonging to the Senyo-Kai have 
left that body and united themselves with the 
new independent members, so that the number 
of the latter already amounts to over 30. But 
the association being organized by Viscounts 
only, other nobles are not allowed to join it. 


CONTINUED RIOTING IN THE STATES. 
Repgatep references in these columns to the 
state of affairs in North America, more particu- 
larly in the U.S,, gives us a glimpse only of the 
seriousness attending the riots at Homestead, 
Buffalo, and certain districts in Tennessee. The 
parties who angrily claimed, one that Mr. Hayes, 
the other that Mr, Tilden, had been elected Pre- 
sident of the U.S., almost plunged that Republic 
into a revolution, and could only be pacified when 
Congress took action in the matteraffecting them, 
Since then there have been no difficulties of 
such magnitude and far reaching significance 
as those of the present year, The troops with 
loaded guns at Homestead and Buffalo are 
there because their presence is necessary to 
warrant a measure of peace, and stay further 
and more serious calamittes. In Tennessee, 
where the convict labour law—a species of 
slavery—is in force, the state militia met with 
resistance from the miners, who had been driven 
from their work by convict labourers, and the 
troops were defeated in open battle. Had it not 
been for cooler and wiser heads than those of an 
unskilled Governer, the results of this defeat 
might have proved disastrous in the disturbed 
condition of affairs there. Re-enforcements were 
called into the field, and after much deliberation 
the miners were pacified, but not until they had 
received intimation that the convicts working in 
the mines should be withdrawn, and the miaers 
allowed to earn their bread without such com- 
petition. Such riots will and must be settled, and 
the instigators punished, or the fair name of 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave” will be seriously tarnished. To do this 
however, certain obstacles, placed by law in 
the way of honest workmen, must be removed. 


PRINCE IWAKURA’S RESIGNATION, 
In a previous issue we published an account of 
the resignation of Prince Iwakura, taken from 
the Vomiurt Shimbun, The fact is now con- 
firmed by several of the vernacular newspapers. 
They say that as Viscount Hijikata, Minister of 
the Imperial Household, is absent from the 
capital on a tour in Hokkaido, the petition of the 
Prince was presented to the Emperor by Mr. 
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Hanabusa, Vice-Minister, but that there is no 
prospect of its being granted easily. Meanwhile 
itis rumoured that Marquis Tokudaiji, Lord 
Keeper of the Seals, is advising the Prince to 
abandon his intention. Rumour affirms, how- 
ever, that if the resignation be accepted, certain 
influential members of the Government will 
recommend Viscount General Soga, while others 
are strongly in favour of Mr. Otori Keisuke, 
now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in China, who occupied the position 
in former times. Mr. Otori’s is considered the 
more likely of the two. All this militates strongly 
against the suggestion, circulated by the Foms. 
uri, that Prince Iwakura’s resignation was in 
effect a forced step, in order to anticipate his 
removal by the Government who wished to 
bestow his post on a member of the Opposition. 
The Government evidently has no desire to 
Temove the Prince, not any project of utilizing 
his post for political purposes. 
FEMALE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

As female education advancesin Japan, a num- 
ber of young ladies begin to talic about “ wo- 
men's rights,” or to bandy some of the stock 
phrases so trite in Europe and America. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun relates an amusing tale on 
this subject. It says that Mrs, Kono, wife of a 
leading member of the Ftyu-do, is known to be 
an extremely clever lady. Her resolute and 
shrewd acts have often astonished her husband 
and the public at large. She lately proposed to 
start a Female Club, with the object of extend- 
ing the power of the fair sex. In this project 
she was supported by Mrs. Ito, wife of Mr. Ito 
Daihachi, a Radical member of the House of 
Representatives. Desiting to secure the cdope- 
ration of a large number of ladies, Mrs. Kono 
lately called ona certain friend in Kojimachi, 
the wife of an unsuccessful candidate in the last 
general election, This friend also is known to 
be a clever and well educated woman, but she 
Preserves the old customs of the country, and 
dislikes any exhibition of forwardness on the 
part of afemale. Mrs. Kono said to her :— 
“Judging from present circumstances, success 
cannot be achieved in any direction unless a 
large number of persons unite to compass it. 
Just as politicians require to céoperate harmoni- 
ously, so their wives also must unite to assist 
them. Lately Mrs. Hatoyama aided her hus- 
band in his canvass, and the result was his re- 
turn by a large majority. With a cognate object 
we seek to promote the organization of a Female 
Club, and I have come to ask you to support it 
by becoming a member.” The other lady listen- 
ed tothe above very gracefully, and then re- 
plied :—* I thank you for your kind suggestion, 
but my education has not reached a standard 
sufficiently high for your purpose. I am now 
learning the management of domestic affairs, 
such as the drawing of water, the washing of rice, 
thejnursing of children and so forth. Lam afraid 
Iam nota suitable candidate for such a club.” 
Mrs. Kono was at first confounded and chagrin- 
ed by this reply, but a little reflection convinced 
her that her friend was a true wife, and that 
words apparently spoken ironically were in 
truth deserving of all praise. She went away 
crest-fallen but wiser. 


A NEW WEAPON FOR ANARCHISTS. 


Science seems to be helping ruffianism more 
earnestly than ever, We read of a newly devis- 
ed infernal machine which, if it be at all like the 
description given of it, will add tremendously to 
the risks of sovereigns and politicians. The in- 
vention is thus spoken of in the New York Sun. 

After years of labour the Russian nihilists have a- 
last succeeded in inventing a perfectly satisfactory int 
fernal machine. The model was finished in London a 
few days ago, anda report which has reached this 
country says that those who examined it pronounce it as 
perfect a death dealing instrument as could be devised. 
‘The machine is sixteen centimetres in height and four 
in width. It is rectangular in shape, portable, and 
looks somewhat like a small book. Even when charg- 
ed it canbe carried with the utmost safety in the 
breast pocket of acoat, and no one but the initiated 
would ever imagine that it was anything but a bulley 
purse. When the time for action comes the nihilist 
can take it out of his pocket, place it where the explo- 
sion is to occur and then calmly walk off to a place of 


safety. At the appointed moment the wrote 
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explode without the aid of clockwork or even of a 
lighted match. 

Instead of dynamite a secret explosive is used and 
with this the bottom of the machine is filled. Over 
the explosive is placed a detonator, which consists of 
a chemical product and is set on’ fire by coming in 
contact with a drop of come secret liquid. A giass 
ball holds this liquid and, when an explosion is de- 
sired, all that is necessary is to let it trickle drop by 
drop through a tube, at the lower extremity of which 
is the small chemical mass resting on the explosive. 

When the machine is turned upside down so that 
the glass ball is at the bottom no explosion can take 
place, but when the machine is held upright so that 
the liquid can trickle down to the detonator an explo- 
sion is bound to follow. 

In the eyes of revolutionists the merit of this ma- 
chine lies in the fact that it can be operated without 
any danger to the operator. Moreover, it is always 
ready and can be regulated to a moment. Heretofore 
clockwork or a lighted match was necessary to pro- 
duce an explosion and the result was that, once set 
going, the machine could not be stopped. This new 
machine, however, can be stopped at any moment be. 
fore the explosion takes pl After placing it in 
position the operator may ,decide to postpone the 
shake-up for a while, and then all that will be necessary 
for him to do will be to turn the infernal device up- 
side down and put it back in his pocket. 

He will run absolutely no risk in handling the ma- 
chine, for by means of the five plugs of blotting paper 
in the glass tube he can determine the very moment at 
which the explosion isto take place. If he allows the 
liquid to trickle very quickly, he may confidently ex- 
pect an explosion in five minutes, whereas, if he uses 
five plugs of blotting paper, he may reckon on a full 
hour for flight before the liquid touches the detonator, 

Nihilists consider the invention of this machine 
almost as important as the invention of dynamite and 
ate very anxious to learn what steps the authorities 
will take to guard themselves from it. When dyna. 
mite bombs came into use among anarchists the au- 
thorities in France and other countries placed many 
restrictions on the sale of dynamite, and it is assamed 
in revolutionary circles that they will pursue the same 
policy now and by restricting the sale af dangerous 
chemicals and explosives render it difficult, though 
hardly impossible, for their implacable enemies to do 
much harm with this new instrument of destruction. 
What will make their task especially difficult is the 
fact that they do not know what kind of explo. 
sive and liquid is used in the new machine, and 
nihilists are determined that they shall not be en- 
lightened on this point 

















B.B.’S. 
Some three or four years ago an alarm was 
raised that the celebrated bed-bug of the west 
had found its way to Japan. It had made its 
debut, said a vernacular newspaper, in Tsukuda- 
jima prison, and of course there seemed no hope 
of preventing it from becoming a permanent 
resident of Japan. But something seems to 
have blighted the career of that pioneer colony 
of bed-bugs. They have disappeared from 
public notice, and we are tempted to hope that 
some effectual means of eradicating them were 
found. If they ever do manage to establish 
themselves here, it will be a bad look out, for 
there is ample room to accommodate them in 
the fleas’ tenement between the mats, and the 
abode is ideal for both offensive and defensive 
purposes, The subject is recalled by an Ame- 
rican journal’s account of a new fashion of bed, 
devised solely to circumvent the bug. It is of 
iron, and the rails are concealed inside the 
mattress, which rests on shoulders attached to 
the head and foot of the bedstead. To the 
description is appended the Kentucky editor’s 
couplets :-— 

‘The June bug hath a gaudy wing, 

‘The lightning bug a wing of flame 5 
The b. b. hath no wing at all, 
But he gets there all the same, 

‘The June bug leaves iu June, 

The b. takes her bonnet of 

And says, “"P've come to stay, 






SEQUAH’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
“ Cuariy never faileth,” was the motto which 
headed the programmes of the entertainment 
given by Sequah on Monday evening, in the 
Public Hall,—as a testimonial to the Yokohama 
circle of the King’s Daughters,—and a more ap- 
propriate text could scarcely have been found. 
It was most fitting to the occasion, a fact which 
the crowded state of the hall bore adequate 
testimony to. Yokohama is seen at its best 
whenever any charitable scheme is underweigh, 
and concerts or entertainments given on behalf 
of any association which has for its object the 
relief of the sick or suffering always receive 
support and practical approval at the 
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hands and pockets of its cosmopolitan commu- 
nity, The entertainment on Monday evening 
passed off most successfully in every particu- 
lar, Sequah’s card tricks especially evoking 
loud applause. His swinging of Indian clubs 
was a striking exposition of the science of 
muscular exercise reduced to a fine art. He is 
a thorough master of his instruments, and the 
dextrous display which he gave last evening 
forcibly demonstrated the rare powers of en- 
durance which he possesses. Though modestly 
laying claim to only an amateur's acquaintance 
with conjuring, he thoroughly delighted his 
audience with his tricks of legerdemain and 
rope-tying. In regard to the latter he managed 
to tie himself up tightly within 323 secs. effect- 
ing an escape within 20 secs. “The flags of 
all nation’s” was very pretty andelever. Sequah 
was assisted in the musical portions of his pro- 
gramme by several local amateurs, and all their 
efforts were well received. The items they con- 
tributed were as follow: ‘Overture, ‘‘ Othello” 
(Rossini), Messrs. Kiel and Griffin; “Lied 
ohne Worte,” encored (Terschak), flute, M. 
de Micheaux, piano Mr. Kiel; song, encored, 
air from “ Trovatore” (Verdi), M. Launnay ; 
song, “Voque Toujours” (Senée), M. Launnay: 
Andante and Allegretto on English Melodies 
(Terschak), flute, M. de Micheaux, piano, Mr. 
Kiel, During the evening a beautiful basket 
of flowers were presented toMr. and Mrs. Sequah 
on behalf of the King’s Daughters as a mark of 
their appreciation of his kindness in promoting 
the affair. The funds of the Association should 
be materially benefitted by the performance; 
those who contributed towards the result have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they will be devoted 
to a most worthy object. We ought not to 
forget to mention the services rendered by the 
band attached to the Grand Hotel, which was 
stationed in the vestibule ; their musical standard 
has reached a very creditable level, and one or 
two of their pieces were most sympathetically 
handled, while a cornet solo drew forth hearty 
expressions of pleasure. 











FRAUDS. 
Somzsopy wrote long ago, “Man is man’s 
prey,” and the truism obtains to-day the force 
it had centuries back. Perhaps few persons as 
a class are so often pestered with petty attempts 
at fraud as are newspaper managers. It would 
fill a column to give a list of persons who, in 
the course of a decade, were highly desirous of 
advertising, especially “in your journal.” There 
are the enterprising individuals who desire a 
sample copy of the paper, under a pretence of 
subscribing after learning the terms ; then there 
are other enterprising persons who will send no 
end of advertisements on learning the scale and 
receiving copies of the paper—some go the 
length ‘of requesting a dozen copies or a con- 
tinuous supply in order to “ submit the paper to 
our clients,” &. Some of these requests are 
so cleverly made as to almost ward off suspicion, 
at least upon a first reading, but put by fora 
day or two and read a second time, the 
fraudulentintention generally becomes apparent. 
Without the smallest notice being taken of their 
communications, some of these deluded people 
prefer the same request and enclose the same 
advertisement with the regularity of the depar- 
ture of the mail, notably the agents—real or 
pretended—of lotteries in Central and South 
America and more than one large city in Europe. 
Quack doctors mostly send forth their attempts 
at gratis advertising from Paris and other con- 
tinental cities, offering a consignment of their 
wares in return—at some future period—or 
expressing their willingness to exchange their 
paysic for the “ products of your country, all 
charges duly paid,” &c. Perhaps the ‘col- 
lecting of postage stamps in recent years, 
has added more to the newspaper manager's 
weight of mail than any one branch of what 
may be termed bogus correspondence. Hence 


the numerous applications for used stamps 
“of your country.” in return for which a 
“magnificent article de Paris will be sent.” 
As there are regular methods and channels for 
bona fide business, of course it stands to reason 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of such 
app 


‘ation’ are;frauds pure and simple. To 
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say that such attempts are made from China to 
Peru would be no exaggeration, for, leaving out 
Continental cities—always a prolific source— 
we have during the last few days received ad- 
vertisements from such far distant places as 
Beyrout and Chicago. It might be asked what 
object the writers of many of these letters have 
in expending time and postage in this way. 
Outside the class who try to get an advertise- 
ment for which they never intend to pay are 
those who are making a collection of the news- 
papers of the world—this is the latest fad—and 
others who attempt to get letters and papers 
merely for the sake of postage stamps placed 
upon them. We are induced to make these 
remarks through the ‘receipt of an “order” 
from Chicago, which we reproduce below. 
This “order” comes from the “ United Artists’ 
Association,” and the advertisement is headed 
“ Portraits—Crayon, Water Color, and Pastel.” 
Of course there is a “drawing” in the affair. 
The holder of the lucky number will be entitled 
to a first class round trip ticket to the World's 
Fair from any railway station and $300 (U.S. 
gold of course) in addition, to say nothing of 
the chance of winning a buggy (two seated by- 
the-by), numerous gold watches, &., &. No 
one but the veriest tyro could fail to see through 
this appeal, and were bogus advertisers gene- 
rally to indite their epistles in the strain of the 
following, no newspaper manager would require 
to set it aside for consideration, but would in- 
stantly consign it to the capacious receptacle 
always handy :— 
Chicago, Il, U.S A., Aug., 25th, 1892. 
“Editor” Japan Mail, Asia. 

Derae Str.—Enclosed please find and let us know how 
much you will charge us for the insertion of same for one 
year, but insert at once and let us know what the amount 
will be and we will remit at once do not wait until you hear 
from us to insert the ad in your paper but insert at once, 
as it takes such a long time for our answer to reach you. 

Please insert at once, and send us your lowest prices for 
the insertion for one year, and if not too high we will insert 
‘our ad in your paper for one year. 


Yours truly, 
Unitep Artists’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE WEATHER. 
Tur extraordinary spell of cold raw weather 
which has prevailed throughout the country 
during the past week, is attributed by the Hii 
Shimpo to the recent typhoon, which travelled 
from Korea vid the Japan Sea to Hokkaido, 
producing along its track an atmospheric rare- 
fication into which the cold air from the north 
has swept to restore equilibrium. The rapid 
precipitation of moisture caused by this pheno- 
menon has helped to accentuate the cold. It is 
not to be expected, of course, that this state of 
affairs will continue. The genial, balmly days 
of a Japanese autumn will doubtless revisit us 
soon again, though the indications recorded at 
the Central Observatory do not point to any 
rapid change. Meanwhile, there has been much 
suffering among delicate folk. The thermo- 
metric fall between Sunday and Monday last 
from 12° to 15° (C.) and though such achange 
might not be so severely felt were it from great 
to intense heat, or from sharp to freezing cold, 
itis decidedly difficult to support when it signifies 
a sudden transition from the balmy warmth of 
late summer to the raw chilliness of early winter. 





ANTI-CHRISTIAN OFFICIALS. 
Some time ago rumours began to be circulated 
that the Governor of Kumamoto had interfered to 
check Christianity in a manner plainly at variance 
with the Constitution. The particular action 
charged against him was that he had convened 
the Divisional Headmen of the Prefecture, and 
warned them to be careful that teachers in Pri- 
mary Schools did not attach themselves to 
political parties, or associate with converts to 
Christianity. As an indirect outcome of the 
spirit educated by this injunction, the Prin- 
cipal of the Yamaga Upper Primary School 
interfered, it is alleged, to prevent the study 
of the Bible by four of the students, and 
subsequently expelled one of them for re- 
fusing to observe the interdict. Incredible as 
these stories seemed, they have now received 
confirmation and been brought into prominence 
by the publication of an open letter, said to have 


been written and signed by certain Cor 
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Christians in Kamamoto as an appeal, not only 
to the Authorities, but also to public opinion. 
The accusation against the Governor is based 
on areport of his speech published in a local 
newspaper, and on the testimony of a member 
of the Kumamoto Prefectural Assembly who 
was present at the time of the speech’s delivery, 
Whether such evidence is sufficient, it will be for 
responsible persons to say. Should it turn out, 
however, that the Governor really did speak, 
and that the Principal of the School really did 
act, in the manner described, we imagine that 
these officials will receive little mercy at the hands 
of the present Cabinet. It would be intolerable 
that the distinct provisions of the Constitution, 
which guarantees complete freedom of con- 
science to all, within the limits of law, should 
be deliberately and flagrantly violated by local 
officials. But we are strongly disposed to doubt 
the accuracy of the assertions, and until the 
Governor and Principal have been heard in their 
own defence, judgment ought to be suspended. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS, 
Tue following is a summary of the customs 
Returns for August, showing the foreign trade 
of empire for the month :— 
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Switzerland $51943.320 71,069 340 
Philippine Isiands 2.451.000 37,045.060 _10,490.960 
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ESCAPED RUSSIAN CONVICTS IN HAKODATE. 
Some Russian convicts, escaping from the main- 
land, reached Mombetsu in Hokkaido, vid 
Yesachi in Kitami province, during the first 
week in the present month. They were arrested 
by the Japanese police and examined, the con- 
clusion being come to—though on what grounds 
we are not told—that two of them had been 
condemned for very serious crimes. These 
two escaped from the police-station the night 
(gth instant) after their arrest, and having first 





ole” tice and cooking utensils from the 
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house of a resident of Mombetsu, attempted to 
effect an entry into the police station in order to 
carry off their own belongings which had been 
impounded. Failing in this, they concealed 
themselves in a cane-brake. Information of 
their whereabouts having been conveyed to a 
constable called Tamura, on the 13th instant, 
he arranged with the ferryman atthe Yubetsu 
River to assist in capturing the men should 
they attempt to cross. The convicts fell into rhe 
trap, but when the constable, the ferryman, 
and the informer tried to seize them in mid- 
stream, one of them attacked the constable 
with a broad axe. The constable drew his 
sword and slashed off the man’s hand, so 
that hand and axe fell into the boat. The 
wounded convict was, of course, easily secured, 
but rhe other got hold of the axe and attacked 
the sinformant, who jumped over-board to 
avoid the blow, but immediately diving under 
the boat, entered it from behind, and thrusting 
his head between the convict’s legs, overthrew 
him, Thus the arrest of the two men was 
effected by this plucky constable and his equally 
courageous assistant. But they were apparently 
unable to guard the culprits, for one of them 
again effected his escape just before dawn the 
following morning, The Hokkaido police seem 
to be more skilled in seizing fugitives than in 
holding them. 


PRINCE KONOYE ATSUMARO. 
It was recently rumoured that Prince Konoye 
Atsumaro had received a confidential com- 
munication intimating the Government's in- 
tention to appoint him Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to some foreign 
court. The Vomiuri Shimbun now makes the 
following statement :—“ Though the Prince is 
one of the most able among the nobles, and 
has acquired a widely spread reputation, yet he 
attained that reputation chiefly through Count 
Ito, Minister President of State. Since, how- 
ever, he supported Viscount Tani’s Representa- 
tion relating to the Government’s Policy, he has 
been recognised as a member of the Opposition. 
Some of the peers begged Count Ito to give the 
Prince a little wholesome advice, but the Count 
absolutely refused to have anything to do with 
the matter. Nevertheless, Count Ito has always 
desired to give the Prince some solid practical 
experience if an opportunity offered, Lately, by 
the will of His Imperial Majesty, and believing 
the Prince to be not unfavourable to a diplomatic 
appointment, the Count confidentially communi- 
cated to him the intention of appointing him 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Chinese Court. But the Prince, 
in view of his relations with the other nobles, 
declined to accept the post, pretexting the feeble 
health of his aged father. It is also reported 
that as the above confidential communication 
was prompted not by Count Ito's wish only, but 
also by the will of the Emperor, the Prince 
thought that to refuse it point blank would be a 
breach of etiquette. He therefore replied that he 
should consider the subject carefully and then 
announce his resolution, Subsequently, assembl- 
ing some of his political friends, members of the 
Sanyo-kai, he informed them of the communi- 
cation, and said that as he did not intend to 
accept the offer, there was no absolute necessity 
to consult his associates, but in the interests 
of friendship he gave the information. He 
added that if any had advice to offer, he should 
be greatly pleased to receive it. Some discus- 
sion ensued, but no one opposed the Prince's 
intention of refusing the offer. Entirely satisfied, 
therefore, the Prince at once communicated to 
Count Ito his refusal on the ground mentioned 
above. This information, says the Foméuri in 
conclusion, shows plainly that the Prince has 
no intention of accepting any official position at 
present. 





THE “JIYU’’ AND THE LISBON GOVERNMENT. 
Tue Fiyu repeats the false rumour circulated 
by certain vernacular journals during the past 
few days, as to the receipt of an emphatic pro- 
test from Lisbon against Japan's action in abro- 
gating the jurisdiction clauses of her treaty with 
PothagalnaOwinradical contemporary fathers its 
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erroneous information upon an anonymous Privy 
Councillor, who is made to explain that though 
a communication has undoubtedly been received 
from Portugal, it has not yet been submitted to 
the Privy Council, but that its treatment by the 
latter body, when submitted, is a foregone con- 
clusion. It is, of course, more than probable 
that Portugal will protest; any Power in her 
place would do so, Butshe has not yet protested, 
and the journals that say she has are merely 
disquieting themselves in vain. 





A GRAND DINNER PARTY, 
Tuxprincipal bankersin the capital gavea dinner 
party to Count Matsukata, ex-Minister of State 
for Finance, and Mr. Watanabe, his successor, 
at the Teikoku Hotel on Thursday the 22nd ult. 
imo. Some 56 bankers assembled, One end of 
the table was occupied by Marquis Ikeda, Direc- 
tor of the Fifteenth National Bank, with Mr. Wata- 
nabe, New Minister for Finance on his right, and 
Mr. Yokura, Manager of the Bank of Japan, on 
his left. The other end of the table was oc- 
cupied by Mr. Shibusawa, Director of the First 
National Bank, with Count Matsukata, ex-Mini- 
ster for Finance on his right, and Mr. Kawada, 
Director of the Bank of Japan, on his left. 
During dinner Mr. Shibusawa rose, and pro- 
Posed the health of Count Matsukata and Mr. 
Watanabe. He said that it was not necessary 
to dwell upon the great services rendered to the 
nation by Count Matsukata. The public were 
familiar with the main facts of the distinguished 
statesman’s record. But it might be well to 
allude briefly to what the ex-Minister had done 
for Banks since 1877. It was Count Matsu- 
gata who introduced order into the disorganized 
Condition of the country’s finances; it was he 
who reduced the voluine of the fiduciary cur- 
tency; it was he who effected the resumption 
of specie payments ; it was he who improved the 
method of coliecting taxes. To his credit were 
to be placed countless undertakings to develop 
the national wealth. He had always been friend- 
ly to bankers, and by his aid they had pro- 
spered. They were deeply grieved to hear of his 
resignation, but they derived comfort from the fact 
that Mr. Watanabe was his successor; for the 
new Minister had long served under Count 
Matsukata, and was well versed in the methods 
of management pursued by his former chief, so 
that bankers might feel confidence in the sound- 
ness of his procedure. The political world 
had lost an able statesman but the financial 
world had gained a new adviser, for the speaker 
believed that Count Matsukata would enter the 
field of finance and give his valuable aid to 
those engaged there. In conclusion, he desired 
to convey an expression of sincere gratitude 
for Count Matsukata’s past services, and to 
congratulate Mr. Watanabe on his promotion. 
The toast was drunk enthusiastically. Count 
Matsukala, in returning thanks, expressed him- 
self very grateful for the kind words expressed 
and their warm reception by his hosts. He 
said that, as Mr. Shibusawa had declared, he 
hoped to work hand in hand with those engaged 
in improving the financial condition of the 
country.’ The economical world of Japan was 
still immature, and many dark points pre- 
sented themselves in the outlook. Conscious 
of all this, he felt not less concerned about the 
country’s finance when he was out of office 
than he had been when holding a portfolio. 
There were many important questions, such as 
the silver problem, which called for the utmost 
watchfulness and vigilance. Moreover, the ex- 
isting organizations of the banks were adapted 
to the interest of commercial people alone, and 
could not be considered suitable for manufac- 
turers or agriculturists. On the other hand, 
these latter branches of enterprise were develop- 
ing fast, and it was therefore necessary that 
the organizations of the banks should be 
amended and new and improved methods in- 
troduced. In conclusion, he requested his hosts 
to consider these subjects very carefully, so that 
when the time and the opportunity offered, they 
might be prepared to take the required steps. 
The Count resumed his seat amid loud cheers. 
Mr. Watanabe, the new Minister, then rose, and 
made a brief but pregnant speech. most 
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important for the welfare of the country, he said, 
that officials and private persons should unite 
heartily in seeking a sound remedy for the 
troubled state of national affairs. Hitherto, in- 
numerable mistakes had resulted from absence 
of cdoperation between the two, He sincerely 
hoped, therefore, that in future men of practical 
experience, like his hearers, would readily offer 
their opinions and advice on any matter relating 
to finance. The party is reported to have been 
a great success by the Fiji Shimpo, from which 
we take these details. 





CANTON TRADE. 


Mr. Consut Watters, in his Report on the 
Trade of Canton during 1891, writes :-— 


One remarkable feature of the trade at this port last 
year was the extraordinary development of the use of 
transit passes. It was only in the previous year that 
foreign merchants began to avail themselves of the 
treaty right to send foreign goods into the interior on 
payment of transit duty and receipt of a trausit pass. 
Goods of the value of 48,2792, covered by 79 passes, 
were that year sent into the interior. In 1891, transit 
Passes, to the number of 1,946 were issued, covering 
goods valued at 435,566. The chief commodities thus 
sent into inland markets were Indian cotton yarn and 
raw cotton, grey and white shirtings and other cotton 
goods, and kerosine, As the Commissioner of Customs 
observes :—"' To this remarkable development of the 
transit transit trade is partially due the advance 
evinced in the table of imports, und it also shows to 
what an enormous extent, with lighter taxation and 
unfettered transit privilege, the trade and prosperity 
of the province could be increased.” Yet only one or 
two Britivh subjects at this port make use of transit 
passes, and no British merchant sends his goods under 
them to inland markets in any noticeable quantity 
The Lekin officials and the mandarins generally are 
violently opposed to transit pass systems, and resort 
to all kinds of expedients to prevent the use of the 
passes from becoming general. 





* e * 

‘The Government mint has been in active operation 
for some time, and its coins are rapidly growing in 
Popularity. From May 22, 1890, when the making of 
silver coins was begun, until December 31, 1891, the 
output was as follows : 

Dollars 

Hal€ dollars 

429 cent pieces 

To cent pieces 

scent pleces. 
Since February, last, the coinage of copper “cash” 
has increased from 400,000 to 500,000 a day. ‘The 
subsidiary coins, especially 20 cent pieces, have been 
sent to Swatow, Foochow, and other places, to be put 
in circulation, ‘They are now in general use among 
all classes of people in this province, and they may be 
said to have toa large extent practicslly supplanted 
broken sycee and cash. 











THE HONGKONG SHARE ORDINANCE. 


Tux adjourned meeting of the Hongkong Ge- 
neral Chamber of Commerce took place on the 
t5th ult. in accordance with the request of 
H.E. the Governor that the Chamber should 
feport upon the working of the Share Ordi- 
nance during the period of its operation. 
There was a large and representative attend- 
ance of members. Mr. Grote, in a long speech 
in favour of the repeal of the Ordinance, 
Proposed, as an amendment to the resolu- 
sion put forward at the previous meeting, a 
kind of compromise in the following terms 
“That in the opinion of.the Chamber it is 
desirable to continue Ordinance 15 of 1891 
in 0 far as concerns the shares of banking 
institutions, but to exclude from its scope all 
other shares, and that all time bargains or 
contracts for forward dates be limited to a period 
not to exceed three months from the time of 
their being entered into.” Mr. J. J. Francis 
then made a lengthy speech, at the end of which 
he seconded Mr. Grote’s proposition. Mr. 
Chantrey Inchbald then addressed the meeting 
as follows :— 

It is an old saying that extremes meet” and it seems 
to me that we are having an illustration of this fact 
do-day. When I came to the first meeting I thought 
that the question was whether the Share Bill of 1891 
was to be absolutely im toto approved or dm toto re- 
peuled. What is the actual position to-day? Mr. 
Bell-Irving at the last meeting in a very moderately 
worded speech himself admitted that new laws are 
seldom perfect and he thought that some modification 
might be introduced. ‘To-day in Mr, Grote’s speech, 
also temperately spoken, we ‘see the same expression. 
He no longer proposes to abolish the Bill, he proposes 
merely to modify it—to modify it in such particulars 











that the Bill shall hold good to shares in financial in- 
ole but shall be modified so that yon should 
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allow forward sales without the numbers for a period of 
three months, and that such numbers shall be valid for 
such period. I find myself on the horns of a dilemma. 
1 am in favour of Mr. Bell-Irving’s resolution ; at the 
same time am absolutely in favour of Mr. Grote's 
amendment in six month's tinte when the colony is in 
its normal state, as I helieve it will be. My reason for 
supporting the resolution is that over three weeks ago 
the crisis of 1892 come to an abrupt termination, sud- 
denly, in half an hour, by the excellent, plain; out- 
spoken speech of the Chairman of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, The public did not realise the fact at 
first. It was necessary that the speech should reach 
Shanghai. Yokohama, Singapore, and the outports, but 
when it was read and realised, confidence came back to 
the investors, and orders came by telegram. [havere- 
ceived them myself to buy stock, the first I have received 
since I have been here. "That confidence has gone on 
increasing, and in an incredibly short time we have seen 
a rise in our best stocks of 20 percent. Is it wise, is 
it policy, is it common sense, at the present moment 
to interfere with the return of confidence, with 
that better feeling, with that brighter and happier 
outlook? I think myself decidedly not. My other 
reason, which I have said I would produce, is the 
Present stringency of the market. I have only been 
out in this part of the world for 12 years, but if you 
refer to the oldest residents they will tell you that 
within all their experience they have never seen credit 
so curtailed in Hongkong, Shanghai, or in other 
places of the East. Credit is curtailed, accommoda- 
tion is denied, financial facilities are almost impos- 
sible. I doubt very much whether any bank manager 
—we have well known managers here, I see Mr. 
De Bovis, Hon. ‘T. H. Whitehead, the member for 
the Chamber, and Mr. Rutter,—will tell us that with- 
in two or three months, time this stringency will be a 
thing of the past. If you modify this Bill so that you 
have power to buy foward, I think you will find 
that many of the present holders will come into the 
market, who are unable to get financial facilities, buy 
forward to the end of December, say, and if the money 
market is still stringent when it comes for delivery, 
they will be unable to take delivery and you will see 
these shares thrown back again, doing harm to all who 
have been concerned with them. ‘These are two rea- 
sons outside the others brought before you why I 
intended to vole for Mr. Bell-Irving’s resolutiou, if we 
have to decide solely on the question of Mr. Bell- 
Irving’s resolution or Mr. Grote’s amendment. But I 
would suggest a possible arrangement. I wish thi 

Chamber would show its common sense and be unani- 
mous now, and say in six months hence I think our 
finances will be in a firmer condition, anda totally 
different state of things generally existing. I beg to 
bring forward the following amendment =" Thai 
the opinion of this Chamber it is undersirable at pre- 
sent to make any change in Ordinance 15 of 1891, 
known as the Sharé Bill, but that H.E. the Governor 
be requested to be good enough to refer the same 
inquiry back to the Chamber of Commerce six months 
from now.” 


Several other speakers followed, and, when it 
came to voting Mr. Inchbald’s motion was 
carried, 20 for it and 16 against. 




















FRACAS BETWEEN A FOREIGNER AND A 
JAPANESE CONSTABLE. 

Tue Vomiuré Shimbun states that at 7 p.m. on 
the 22nd ultimo, a Dutch subject, by name 
Johnson, residing at No. 106 Setilement, Yoko- 
hama, which is described by our contemporary 
as a grog-shop, gotinto a dispute with a cus- 
tomer and assaulted him. The latter fled, but 
Johnson, following him into the street, behaved 
with violence towards the folks passing by. A 
constable, Tomita Chozo, endeavoured to re- 
store order, but Johnson fell upon him also, 
and after striking him several times, escaped 
indoors. Constable Brown, who is in the em- 
ployment of the Settlement Police, arrived at 
the moment, but as quiet had then been restor- 
ed, no attempt was made to arrest Johnson. A 
complaint, however, was lodged the next day at 
the Datch Consulate. 








A SLOW-CoacH, 


Onk of Zhe Times correspondents with the fleet 
says :—“The big ships were organised in two 
divisions, of which the first was formed by the 
Nelson, Shannon, and Neptune, and the second 
by the Northampton, Hotspur, and Belleisle. 
er - It was a melancholy farce to order 
such a squadron to cruise in company, for the 
unfortunate Vorthampton proved to be so slow 
that she could not preserve even the modest 
speed of seven knots that was demanded of her, 
and presently she was ordered to take station at 
the tail instead of at the head of her division. 
Nor were the other ships in much better plight, 
Most of them seemed to be able to keep station, 
but todo no more. We cruised for a time in 





somie kina loffagged formation in column, but 
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at length the Worthampton lagged so disgrace- 
fully behind that she was directed to leave the 
line and cruise by herself, a station being as- 
signed to her from which, in the event of an 
attack, she could scarcely fail, in spite of her 
slowness, to reach the protection of the mine- 
field before she could be come up with by the 
enemy. I am very glad that there were no 
foreign critics to watch the unworthy spectacle 
of a British first-class armoured cruiser having 
to quit a fleet steaming at seven knots because} 
she could not maintain her station in it.” Since 
writing the above the same correspondent has 
mentioned that a yacht, apparently French 
owned, followed all the movements of the fleet 
very constantly. 
MINING INVESTIGATION COUNCIL. 
Tue first meeting of the Mining Investigation 
Council was held on Tuesday last, at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. The fol- 
lowing newly elected members were present. 
Messrs. Hasegawa Yoshinosuke, Shibusawa Ei- 
ichi, Watanabe Wataru, Kubo Moriaki, Yuasa 
Junichi, Kuwabara Sei, Noro Kageyoshi, Maeda 
Seisha Nakano Kaneichi, Naito Hisahiro, Suzuki 
Seisuke, Dan Takuma, Okazaki Takaatsu, Godai 
Riusaku, Oshima Rokuro, Inagaki Tetsuno- 
shin, Ikeda Magoichi, Oshima Takato, Kazuye 
Sanyemon, Yoshitomi Eiichi, Sakamoto Kinya, 
Yamada Sumikiyo, Tokatori Iko and Kajiwara 
Tsuchisuke. The order of sitting having been 
arranged, Count Goto, Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, rose, and delivered 
the following speech :—‘Gentlemen—As you 
are well aware, mining enterprise is one of 
the most important means of developing the 
wealth of the nation. Some noteworthy pro- 
gress had been made in this direction of late 
years and the Government has granted various 
subsidies for the purpose of encouraging 
further efforts. Your presence has been re- 
quested with the object of seeking from you 
valuable information about three questions 
which we submit to you to-day, the aim 
in view being to increase the activity and 
prosperity of mining enterprise. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce has_com- 
missioned Mr. Wada, Director of the Mining 
Bureau, and Messrs. Kohana and Tanaka, 
Superintendents of Mines, to attend your meet- 
ing. They will explain any difficult passages 
in the Government's questions or answer any, 
question you may propound. This meeting 
is not convened for the purpose of asking your 
opinions on miscellaneous matter relating to 
mines, but it is nevertheless hoped that you will 
freely offer your opinions and discuss the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of mining enterprise. 
You will kindly determine the rules of the meet- 
ing among yourselves, noting, however, that its 
session is not to exceed a week to ten days on 
one occasion. 1 beg to thank you very sincere- 
ly for the trouble you have taken in assembling 
here.” 
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When Count Goto had concluded his speech 
Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi rose to move that for the 
sake of convenience either the Vice-Minister or 
the Director of the Mining Bureau should oc: 
cupy the chair and preside over the meeting. 
This proposal was approved unanimously, but 
Mr. Nishimura, Vice-Minister for Agriculture 
and Commerce, replied that being busily en- 
gaged in the compilation of the Budget, and 
very much occupied by other miscellaneous 
affairs of the Department, he was unabletto 
take the chair. He thought, therefore, that 
the Director of the Mining Bureau would bea 
suitable man to fulfil the duty. Some members 
expressed the opinion that as the Director 
of the Bureau was acting in the capacity of 
Government Commissioner, it might be incon- 
venient to have him in the chair, but Mr. 
Shibusawa combatted this objection, and con- 
tended that if any confusion seemed likely to 
result from the arrangement, questions could be 
answered by the other commissioners. Thus 
Mr. Wada, Director of the Mining Bureau, was 
elected Chairman, The meeting then proceed- 
ed to consider rules of debate and procedure ; a 





draft, prepared by the Department gricul- 
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ture and Commerce, wasread out and discussed. 
Two or three amendments having been made 
the rules were adopted. No other discussion 
took place that day, the meeting closing at 3 p.m. 
The Council met again on Wednesday last at 
1 p.m, to discuss the establishment of a Miners’ 
Guild. The public was excluded, but it is 
understand that the scheme was approved by 
the council, on condition that no new organiza- 
tion should be promulgated, and that miners 
should be at liberty to present applications for 
permission to form such a guild in accordance 
with rules determined by themselves. The meet- 
ing continued its session the following day. The 
following by-laws of the Council are reported to 
have been fixed :— 

1.—The meeting shall open at 1 p.m. and close at § 
pm. 

2.—No debate shall be held unless in the presence 
more than two-thirds of the whole number of members. 

3.—No resolution shall be carried unless more than 
one half of the assembled members support it, 

4.—Any proposal of a member cannot be put to the 
vote. 

5.—Matters relating to speeches or to the manage- 
ment of the meeting shall be decided and controlled by 
the Chairman. 





* % * 

The meetings of the Mining Council having 
been conducted with closed doors, and its mem- 
bers having agreed not to divulge the proceed- 
ings, it is somewhat difficult, says the Michi 
Nicki Shimbun, to report exactly what took 
place. The principal points of discussion, how- 
ever, may be summed up as follow :—First, as 
to the question of organizing a Miners’ Guild, it 
is contended that such an undertaking ought 
not to be circumscribed by hard and fast re- 
gulations. Varying circumstances of locality 
may render the enforcement of such regulations 
impracticable. At present there are two kinds 
of guilds in every province. One is in the in- 
terest of miners, the other of sellers of ore, and 
the objects of the two being different, to unite 
them under the same set of regulations would 
be quite impracticable. Thus viewed, the ques- 
tion was decided in favour of leaving the matter 
in the hands of those concerned without any 
interference in the matter of regulations. The 
second question discussed by the Council had 
reference to the protection of minerals exported 
to foreign markets. This matter, however, was 
postponed to a future date, and nothing more 
will be said about it at present. In the third 
place, with regard to amending the Mining Re- 
gulations, the question brought forward at the 
outset was the abolition of the provision re- 
lating to experimental borings. Those in 
favour of abolishing the provision, pointed out 
that, in accordance with its terms, any one will- 
ing to pay a stamp duty of 3 yer could obtain 
permission to experiment in any place. Thus 
countless applications were presented, The ap- 
plicants, however, never really intended to open 
any new mines. Often they sought permission to 
opena mine inthe neighbourhood of one already 
existing, thus wilfully causing inconvenience to 
the original owner, with the object of compelling 
him to purchase the proposed new mine at a 
high figure. In view of such flagrant abuses by 
dishonest speculators, the necessity of rescind- 
ing the provision was urged. On the other 
hand, those opposed to the proposition declared 
that the development of mining enterprise in the 
empire had been due chiefly to the regulations 
permitting experimental borings, and that if the 
system were radically altered now, even though 
some rich mine be discovered hereafter, it might 
have to he transferred to some one other than 
the discoverer, owing to the latter’s want of 
capital to work it. Thus no poor engineer would 
take the trouble of questing for new mines. 
The latter view obtained a majority of sup- 
porters, so the provision will remain in force. 
After the settlement of the above question, a 
motion was brought forward to the effect that 
some provision ought to be made compelling 
an applicant who contemplates experimental 
boring to commence work within 30. days after 
obtaining permission, or else to forfeit that 
permission. Some expressed approval of this 
idea but the majority were against it. After 
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a long debate it was decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the authorities charged with the 
duty of granting applications and superintend- 
ing mines. 





SHANGHAT RACES. 
From the programme of the Shanghai Autumn 
Meeting, just received, we find that the fixture 
has been made for the same dates as those of the 
Nippon Race Club. There are nine events on 
the first and second days and eight on the third, 
the wind-up being the usual steeplechase. 
Shanghai, still retains its ‘« Off-day,” which how- 
ever, is not “legitimate business.” The prizes, 
as usual, are good, there being nothing under 
Tls. 100, while there are several of Tls. 150 and 
200, and in such races as the Pari-mutuel Cup 
—Tls. 200 added to a Sweepstakes of Tls, 10 
each ”—the large number of entries being con- 
sidered, the total divided between the first three 
ponies is quite a considerable sum. 


copes. 
A Bix to postpone the operation of the Civil 
and Commercial Codes, says the Kokumin 
Shimbun, was passed by both Houses of the 
Diet last session, but has not yet obtained the 
Imperial sanction. The public are anxiously 
looking for its promulgation, and many persons 
are disposed to suspect that the Government 
contemplates the rejection of the popular wish. 
It is now reported that the opinions of the 
various Departments of State are as follow :— 
For the better control of commerce and industry, 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
desires the immediate enforcement of the Codes. 
In the interests of treaty revision the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs also desires their speedy 
enforcement. From the point of view of tax 
collection and the management of general 
finance, the Department of Finance also desires 
their enforcement. The Departments of War, 
of the Navy, and of Communications are 
absolutely indifferent. The Department of 
Education advocates postponement. Owing to 
the energetic representations of Count Yamada, 
who ardently desires speedy enforcement, Count 
Yamagata, Minister for Justice, has come to 
favour that view. It is further rumoured that 
Count Yamada, having considered the question 
profoundly, has expressed the opinion thatif itbe 
necessary to have any postponement the “ Law 
of Persons” only ought to be held in abeyance. 
But the Constitution does not invest, the Go- 
vernment with any such power of discrimina- 
tion: the choice must be between complete en- 
forcement and complete postponement. It is 
thought that the Government will either put the 
Codes into operation and amend them by de- 
grees, or submit to the Diet next session a Bill 
providing for the postponement of certain por- 
tions only. At all events it is beyond question 
that very few Ministers of State are in favour of 
entire postponement. 





SILK. 

As the market price of silk rises daily, sellers 
begin to stand out for bigger figures at each 
transaction. On the other hand, purchasers 
being in receipt of orders from abroad, appear 
disposed to pay almost anything. On Saturday 
last Iwashiro zaguré fetched as much as $880, 
and on the following day, though it was Sunday, 
several transactions were concluded by Messrs. 
Sieber and Brennwald. Subsequently Messrs. 
Bavier and Co. received some new orders, and 
began to purchase Shinshu silk at $goo for 
Riujo-kan and $905 for Inasha. Such a leap 
in price was remarkable. Again on Monday 
Messrs. Bavier and Co. purchased some more 
Shinshu Shinyeisha silk at $900, Koshu Kyo- 
sei-sha silk at $880, and other kinds at equally 
high prices. Messrs. Otto Reimers and Co. 
also began to buy largely for the European 
market. Their chief transactions were :—Goshu 
Hino silk at $910 ; Goshu Sugitani silk at $900; 
and Jakushu Kumohama silk at $905. Besides 
which Mr. P. Dourille, Messrs, Griffin and Co., 
and other silk-men are asking for further sup- 
plies of the staple. It is stated that the market 
will probably reach $1,000 per bale, though 
some people assert that a portion of the trans- 
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tive. Even in view of the partial failure of the 
European crop or the opening of the great ex- 
hibition in Chicago, such a rise, say the vernacu- 
lar papers from which we take these details, was 
quite unanticipated. In 1876 the maximum 
figure reached was $1,100, but as the sterling 
value of the yen was much higher then than it 
is now, there is still a considerable interval be- 
tween the $910 of to-day and the $1,000 of 
sixteen years ago. None the less itis many and 
many a year since such a boom was witnessed 
in the silk market. We do not, for our own 
part, perceive how the World’s Fair can be 
counted an important factor in the situation, 
but some of the Japanese newspapers appear to 
think that it can. 


TOKYO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Tur Tokyo Chamber of Commerce held a spe- 
cial meeting at the Bankers’ Hall in Sakamoto- 
cho on Monday last. The object of the meeting 
was to determine whether the Chamber should 
comply with the request of the Kyoto Chamber, 
and despatch representatives to the meeting of 
the United Chambers of Commerce. Mr. Shibu- 
sawa Eiichi, President, took the chair at 1 p.m., 
27 members being present. After a prolonged 
discussion it was at last decided to send two 
representatives to the meeting with the object of 
proposing amendments of the Regulations re- 
lating to Chambers of Commerce. The Pre- 
sident nominated Messrs. Masuda Katsunori 
and Oye Taku, for the purpose, and the nomi- 
nation was approved unanimously. Messrs. 
Sakuma Teiichi and Handa Zempachi then 
movedy as a point of urgency, that a petition be 
presented for the rescinding of the Regulations, 
now in force, relating to the sale of poisonous 
drugs. A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the question, and the meeting was closed 
at 6 p.m. 
* . * 

The draft of amendments passed by the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce for presentation 
to the meeting of united Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the Empire, is as follows :— 


Art. 1.—** Commer men” in these Regulations shall 
mean persons engaged in any of the following commercial 
eccupations :— 

1. Transactions relating to the exchange or sale of 

articles. 

2. Transactions relating to industrial manufactures and 

handicrafts. 
4. Transportation of persons or goods 

4. Public works and other works carried out by contract. 

§. Banking business. 

8, Exchange and pawn-broking. : 

7. Transactions relating to the warehousing of goods. 

8) Transactions on the Exchange. 

9, Teansactions relating to insurance. 

10. Business of brokers or agents for the sale of articles 

‘belonging to other persons. 4 

(Original Article, I—'* Commercial men”? in these Re- 
gulations shall mean merchants and persons belonging to 
the category of commercial occupations enumerated in the 
Commercial Code). : 

‘Act. V.—Commercial men of any locality where a 
Chamber of Commerce is established, who pay income tax, 
and members of any company or corporation, as design: 
ated in Art. 1.; clause 2, shall have the right of electing 
members. (Original Art. V. Commercial. men of any 
locality where a Chamber is established, who pay income 
tax, shall have the right of electing members). 

Art. VI.—Commercial men mentioned in the foregoing 
Article who are above 30 years of age, or who are members 
‘of any company or corporation designated in Art. I. clause 
2, shall have the right of being elected as members. 
(Original Art. VI.—Commercial men. who pay income 
tax in any locality where a Chamber is established, and 
who are above 30 years of age, or members of Commercial 
Companies, shall have the right of being elected as mem- 
fers) “Each company shall be represented by one person 
who ¥s above go years of age, and is legally entitled to re- 
present at. (Original clause—Each company shall be 
Fepresented by one person legally entitled to represent it.) 

Art. VII.—In regard to the right of election or that of 
being elected, as provided in Arts. Ves and VIL., the Mir 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce may decide 
the qualifications with referrence to the amount of income 
tax paid, or to the amount of the capital of the com- 
panyr'in’ question, by an ordinance of the Department, 
rey cordance with the ciccumstances of the locality. 
(Orginal Art, VIl_—In regard to the property qualifica. 
tion for election and the right to be elected, as provided 
for in Arts. V., and VI, the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce may decide the amount of income 
tax or may specially include national taxes in such quali- 
fication, by an ordinance of the Department in accordance 
with the circumstances of the locality.) 

Yo Art, VIII—The following clause shall be adde: 
The foregoing rule shall be further applicable to persons 
representing the companies mentioned in Art. VI., clause 2. 
(Ouginal Art, VIIL—The following persons shail not have 
the right to elect or be elected members :— 

(1) Idiots and lunatics, etc.) 

In Art. XIV.—The words “ clauses 4 and 7” shall beex- 
excised. (Original Art, XIV.—The meetings of a Chamber 
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held under clauses 2, 4, and 7 of Art, IV., not be open to 
the public.) 

‘Art. XIX clause 2 shall be amended as follows :— 

Should anyone fail to pay the amount assessed for the 
expenditure, after being applied to by the collector, the 
Local Governor shall treat him in accordance with the laws 
relating to the Non-payment of National Taxes, at the re- 
quest of the Chamber of Commerce. (Original clause— 
‘Should anyone fail to pay the assessed amount at the pro- 
per time, it may be collected by the district collector of 
local taxes.) 





THE “NICHI NICHI’! ON M. BOISSONADR’S REPLY 


TO THE CRITICS OF THE NEW CODES. 
Mr. Borssonanr’s diligence with reference to the 
Japanese Codes, says the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun, is really praiseworthy. During his sum- 
mer vacation, which he spent at Ashinoyu in 
Hakone, he compiled an essay discussing the 
different opinions entertained in legal circles as 
well as those expressed in the Imperial Diet. 
He has defended the Civil and Criminal 
Codes at great length. Perusing his writing 
we are constrained to applaud the vigour and 
energy shown by him in his old age, as well as 
his firm belief in the Codes compiled by him- 
self. But there are many points in his article 
which we cannot endorse, and which we shall 
take an opportunity of criticising when political 
affairs leave us some leisure. Nevertheless, as 
the latest views of an elder in legal circles, we 
are pleased to introduce the essay to the public. 
It appeared originally in the Kéoue Francaise 
du Fapon, and has been translated into English 
and published in the ¥apan Mail of the 22nd 
and 23rd instant. 





A MARB’S NEST. 
A curious example of the growth of a mare’s 
nest has just been furnished in Japan. On 
August the 15th a “Notice to Mariners” was 
issued by the Department of State for Commu- 
nications, setting forth that, pending the con- 
struction of a fort at the northern entrance to 
Uraga Channel, a temporary light vessel, show- 
ing a fixed red light, would be moored to mark 
the position of a group of cylindrical red buoys. 
The cross-bearings of the light and all other 
necessary particulars were given, and the Noti- 
fication (No. 179) was duly advertised for 
five days before the first exhibition of the 
light, and during several days subsequent- 
ly, the advertisement appearing in several 
Tocal English papers. Finally, on September 
27th, another Notification emanated from the 
same Department, to the effect that the above 
light would be withdrawn from September 29th, 
and replaced by a buoy showing a fixed red 
light. All this was in due and regular course. 
Then the quaint part of the business began. 
First a pilot, bringing a steamer into Yokohama, 
complained that he had been greatly puzzled by 
the light. Now of all people pilots are under the 
most imperative obligalion to make themselves 
acquainted with obstructions tonavigation. Some 
excuse may befound foraship-master’signorance 
of recent alterations or additions to lights on the 
coast, but that a pilot should be without such 
infurmation is not pardonable. In this particu- 
lar instance the Agents of the steamer must 
have been acquainted with the Notification, and 
should have informed the Captain, so that in his 
case too ignorance is scarcely conceivable. But 
as for the pilot, considering that the Notification 
had appeared for several days in journals to be 
found at clubs, hotels, consulates, and all other 
publice places, his failure to acquaint himself 
with it amounted to a very culpable piece of 
carelessness. 
* * * 

The pilot, however, was not the only com- 
plainant. A correspondent addressed the Kobe 
Chronicle, writing over the signature of ** Master 
Mariner,” and asserted that the light had caused 
him much perplexity on his voyage to Yoko- 
hama, and that he had been obliged to perform 
various manceuvres, more or less troublesome, 
in order to avoid a collision with the vessel sup- 
posed to be carrying it. He “stopped and 
dodged about for some time without perceptibly 
nearing the light ; ” he “ hauled to the north-west 
so as to shut out the red ray,” and he finally 
«shaped a course for the Honmoku Light-ship, 
passing close to the mysterious light.” Arriving 
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at Yokohama, he was “astonished to find no 








notice of such a light in the papers,” though in 
point of fact it was published there in promi- 
nent advertisements, and he formulated a strong 
protest against the ‘ Authorities answerable for 
this neglect.” Hefurther described that, thenight 
after his arrival, “another valuable ship had got 
equally perplexed, and suddenly finding herself 
among some buoys, had to go full speed astern 
to escape.” Assuredly it is a little more than 
comical that a ship-master should resort to the 
columns of the local press to complain about his 
own ignorance, when the very same columns 
had been offering to him, day after day in con- 
spicuous type, precisely the information he 
wanted. Towards the close of his letter ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Mariner,” referring to Yokohama, says 
“ There being no Harbour Master's Office to ap- 
ply to for information, we were thrown upon our 
own resources, and although ready to leave by 
dusk, preferred not to run the risks we had ran 
on the way up, so remained until daylight, thus 
losing half-a-day’s valuable time.” He adds, 
also, that “complete ignorance existed among 
those of the residents whose vocations should 
make it necessary to know.” Is this conceiv- 
able? Is it conceivable that 2 long official 
advertisement, published, under the caption 
“Notice to Mariners,” in all the principal 
local newspapers, had completely escaped the 
attention of the residents interested in shipping 
affairs! And is it conceivable that the master 
of a steamer visiting Yokohama knows nothing 
about the Lighthouse Department, where every 
information as to buoys, beacons, and lights can 
be obtained in a moment? Finally, is it con- 
ceivable that if the master of the steamer did 
not know this, his pilot was equally ignorant ? 
Such captains and such pilots cannot con- 
tribute much to the prosperity of insurance 
companies. 
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Perhaps the cream of the whole occurrence is 
furnished by a Yokohama newspaper which, 
under the title, “To puzzle Mariners,” runs 
amock at the Japanese Authorities for neglect- 
ing to do what they had been especially 
careful to do, Taking for his theme “ Master 





Mariner's” letter to the Kobe Chronicle, 
the Yokohama editor writes:—‘* Had Master 
Mariner, in the endeavour to avoid the 


light, or being misled by its presence, run his 
vessel ashore, the War Department and -the 
Department of Communications between them 
would have shared the responsibility.” And 
again :—“So far as we can ascertain no 
intimation was previously given of these ob- 
structions being directly in the fairway, an omis- 
sion which we do not hesitate to characterize 
as gross carelessness.” This article was 
published the day after the appearance of the 
Second Notification, and the writer actually 
mentions that Notification as the first intimation 
given, though in the body of the Notification the 
light and buoys are described as those “ notified 
under date of the rsth of August ”—f.e., forty- 
three days previously. There can be no diffi- 
culty in determining where the “ gross careless- 
ness” existed in this case. Possibly, however, 
the incident may be useful, for it should 
direct the attention of ship agents and in- 
surers to a state of perfunctoriness at once 
dangerous and inexcusable. The Notifica- 
tions of the Department of Communications 
are made in the most public manner and 
at the most timely dates. If master mariners 
and pilots do not take the trouble to read these 
important Notifications, steps should be taken to 
rouse them to a juster sense of their duty. 





THE HON, G. N. CURZON. 

Tue Hon. G, N. Curzon, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of the India Office in the Salisbury 
Government, has just left Tokyo after a sojourn 
of about a fortnight. Mr, Curzon paid a short 
visit to Japan in 1887, and since that time he 
seems to have interested himself considerably 
in the country, for his knowledge of all the poli- 
tical problems affecting this section of the Far 
East, as well as his insight into the relations 
between foreigners and Japanese in Japan is 
really remarkable. Doubtless Mr. Curzon, 


having made a specialty of Oriental affairs, 
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might be expected to be exceptionally versed 
in matters with which the general run of British 
officials have little, if any, acquaintance. Bat 
after every allowance is made on that account, 
there remains quite enough to excite our sur- 
prise and admiration. If the former Under 
Secretary of the India Office may be counted at 
all a fair representative of the men to whose 
keeping Great Britain's Oriental destinies are 
committed under a Conservative Government, 
we cannot wonder at the feeling of trust and 
thankfulness that pervades British communities 
in the Far East when Lord Salisbury is in office. 


ANOTHER TALE 


Havine emerged from the stage of snakes, the 
Fomiuri has fairly entered that of tenderness. 
Let us hope that it will be saved from the usual 
sequence which would plunge it next into lacri- 
mosity. Lately serpents twisted themselves 
through all its canards: occupied unhired lodg- 
ings in impossible parts of people’s bodies ; 
banded together to bully farmers, and in various 
ways afflicted unhappy folks who had not even 
enjoyed the compensation generally preliminary 
to snake-seeing. Then we had love scenes at 
colleges with poetical embroidery and imaginary 
bases, and now we are treated to a story which 
at any rate has the merit of hurting nobody. 
The anonymous hero is a German said to reside 
in the neighbourhood of Nagatacho—a reason- 
ably wide designation. Ardently loving music, 
as most Germans do, he figures at the outset 
of the story in the character of a player on geé- 
Hin and samisen, a prodigy skilled in Japanese 
amatory sonnets. Next door restded a Japa- 
nese family, respectable but poor, whose only 
daughter, a girl of entrancing loveliness, was com- 
pelled to discharge menial duties in the house- 
hold by way of supplement to the solitary Osan- 
don whom her parents’ narrow means permitted 
them to keep. One day, going to draw water 
at the well, the young lady heard a mellow but 
manly voice lilting a love ditty. She looked 
up, saw the Teutonic neighbour leaning against 
a fence and emitting amatory strains, dropped 
her bucket, and did what few comely lasses do 
under the circumstances—ran away. Next day 
the same scene repeated itself, and yet again 
the next, until the timid beauty renounced future 
service at the humble well, which in the German's 
eyes had become ere this a veritable fons Bladisi¢ 
splendidior vitreo. No more could she venture 
out of doors, for there in the street paced the 
patient Teuton, to and fro from blushing morn 
to dewy eve, pale with the ravages of unrequited 
passion, and visibly pining away in the vista of 
his obdurate izamorata. After a season, how- 
ever, this love-sick sentinel disappeared, and 
once again the bashful girl began to breathe 
freely, when, alas! there arrived upon the scene 
a Japanese of grave demeanour and most 
respectable appearance. He proved to be 
an emissary from the German next door, 
and the tale he had to tell should have moved 
any heart, for ils gist was that the stout Teu- 
ton had been struck down and was lying 
seriously, if not fatally, wounded by Cupid’s 
weapon, The delegate therefore announced 
himself commissioned to prefer a formal pro- 
posal for the young lady’s hand, and so well 
did he plead, skilfully mixing pounds and pence 
with pathos, that the maiden’s mother half re- 
lented, and promised to take the matter into 
avisendum. The emissary departed hopeful, 
but the girl, the wayward girl, fell a weeping. 
For the magical term of three days and three 
nights tears bedewed her cheeks, and in the 
intervals of her sobbing she declared that she 
should rather die than marrya foreigner. There 
the story ends. Perhaps itis a tale in parts, 
“to be continued in our next;” but apparently 
the writer is content to have created a Teuton 
dying with love for a Japanese maiden, and a 
lass of Nippon heroic enough to prefer a life of 
tears to the embraces of a bearded Occidental. 
God makes all sorts, as Samuel Weller remarked. 











QUESTION RELATING TO THE EXTENSION O¥ 


RAILWAYS. 
One of the most important questions of the day 
in Japan is that of railways. Many rumours 
have been circulated about the views entertained 
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in different quarters, but it has hitherto been 
evident that these tales were based chiefly on 
hypothesis. The Imperial News Agency, how- 
ever, now claims to be in a position to set forth 
the opinions of the various parties interested. 
We translate its résumé, premising, for the in- 
formation of our readers, that the chief point of 
public perplexity and complaint is the failure of 
the Government to organize the Railway Coun- 
cil indicated by the Bill which passed the Diet 
in May :— 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

‘Though one or two influential members of the 
Cabinet entertain independent views, the majority 
are in favour of enforcing without delay the Law 
passed by the Diet with reference to Railway Ex- 
tension, Count Ito is reported to have said that 
though the law delegates to the Diet the power of 
determining alternative lines, and contains also 
some other defective provisions, yet, since it pass- 
ed the Diet by a large majority and has been pro- 
mulgated as law, it must be enforced without delay. 
If any of its provisions prove impracticable, then 
they may be amended, but before putting it into 
operation, there is no valid reason to discuss its 
amendment, 
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COUNT KURODA’S OPINION. 

Count Kuroda, whose position as Minister of 
Communications gives him special prominence in 
connection with the problem, supported the scheme 
of extension from the very beginning. But since 
arguments were advanced to the effect that the 
control of such matters properly belongs to the 
Administration, and that the legislature overstep- 
ped its power in amending the project of law sub 
mitted to it; since, too the organization of the 
Railway Council has not been fixed, and many 
singular rumours are circulated, the Count 
has become considerably less anxious to see the 
question submitted to the Cabinet, Hence it 
las been delayed from day to day, aud in 
the meanwhile some of the vernacular journals 
ventilate reports to the effect that the Govern- 
ment is opposed to the enforcement of the new 
law. Certain members of the Diet who advocate 
the extension of railways, hearing these reports, 
called on Count Kuroda and other Ministers of 
State, to offer advice. But Count Kuroda persist 
ently refused to admit them, and in the interval 
he has been consulting the opinion of Viscount 
Inouye, Director of the Railway Bureau. 

ee eee 
VISCOUNT INOUYE. 

















Viscount Inouye has not been in very high fa- 
vour since many grave questions were propounded 
in the last session of the Diet concerning tailways. 
Tt was even rumoured that he would he temoved 
from office. But the recent change of Cabinet has 
made his position firm, and in the last investiga- 
tion about railways everything was managed in 
accordance with his views, He is now understood 
to have declared that it is not absolutely necessary 
to organize the Railway Council in haste. To 
the methods of Viscount Inouye the first sign of 
opposition appeared in the Head Quarter Staff 
Bureau of the Department of War. 

ee eee 

The officers of the Staff argue that the arrange- 
ments made by the Railway Bureau are very in- 
convenient for military purposes. ‘They have 
despatched some commissioners to investigate the 
facts, with a view to determining the couse they 
ought to pursue, and they intend to discuss the 
question of the Railway Council, for which purpose 
they are now preparing all the necessary materials. 
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MEMBERS OF THE DIET AND OTHERS. 


The above is a brief account of the state of af- 
fairs within Government circles. On the other 
hand, some members of the Diet, as well as others 
nterested in the question, are greatly excited and 
have given loud expression to their discontent and 
indignation. They argue that the object of es 
tablishing a Railway Council, as provided by the 
new Law for the Extension of the Railway System, 
was to divide the functions of the Government. Hi- 
therto every affair velating to railways has been 
managed by the Railway Bureau. The Director 
of the Bureau determines the railway policy, con- 
Uols railway works, and superintends tailway enter= 
prise. In effect a species of Railway Pope has 
heen created in Japan, the result being many 
abuses. Jn view of the progress made by Railway 
enterprise, such power ought not to be vested in 
the hands of an individual. Hence the Railway 
Council was established, the idea being to leave 
works of construction and management in the 
hands of the Railway Bureau, but to entrust the 
determination of new lines, their superintendence 
and other administrative matters to a Council 
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consisting of representatives of various classes. In 
this way the abuses complained of would be 
corrected. The business of surveying the routes 
of the nine new lines was to be conducted 
by the Railway Bureau, but the general scheme 
of the system and other details were to depend 
upon the views of the Railway Council. ‘The Go- 
vernment, however, instead of taking the steps 
necessary to carry out this programme, left the 
whole affair in the hands of the Railway Bureau, 
which action is distinctly opposed to the spirit of the 
organization of the Railway Council. ‘The indigna- 
tion of the persons entertaining the above view 
was so great that they despatched commissioners to 
the capital to explain the matter. But the Rai 

way Bureau takes no notice of their represent 
tions, and the Railway Council not being yet 
established, they have no opportunity to appeal. 
Nevertheless, they are resolved not to abandon 
their purpose, and have accordingly despatched 
letters throughout the empire, asking the members 
of the United Railway Construction Society to 
hold a general meeting in order to settle a plan 
of campaign in the next session of the Diet. ‘The 
principal commissioners connected with the above 
undertaking came from Akita, Yamanashi, Naga- 
no, Okayama, Kumamoto, and other Prefeciures, 
so itis possible that the question may be forced 
prominently upon public attention ere long. 
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We have merely reproduced above the state- 

ments advanced on the authority of the Imperial 

News Agency. How far reliance may be placed 

on the details we do not undertake to determine. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


Tue Chinese resident in America are not sub- 
mitting without remonstrance and opposition to 
the working of the new Exclusion Act. The 
New York Herald says:— 


‘There seems to be a widespread disposition on the 
part of the Chinese in the city and vicinity to escape, 
if possible, from compliance with the provisions of 
the new law compelling all labourers of that nationality 
residing in the United States to register their names 
and description with collectors of internal revenue in 
the districts in which they reside. 

‘The actual work of registry has not yet begun, but 
collectors are engaged in taking, or trying to take, a 
census of the Chinese in their districts. The subjects 
of this inquiry, in almost every instance, decline to 
gives any information about themselves. The Chi- 
nese Consul also has refused assistance and informa. 
tion requested of hin by General Kerwin, Collector of 
Internal Revenue in this city. 

It will be necessary for the Chinese to furnish, with 
descriptions of themselves, three photographs for 
fature identification, one of which will be sent to 
Washington, another retained by the Collector, and 
the third attached to the certificates issued to the 














Chinese. Merchants are exempt from the provisions 
of the act. 
The Celestials have already held one mass meeting 


at which the law was roundly denounced, and another 
has been culled for the same purpose. They have 
apparently planned to act in concert in defying the 
new regulation, It is anticipated that the Chinese 
will test the constitutionality of the registry law. 

Dr. J. C. Thoms, superintendent of the Chinese 
hospital at No. qc Hicks street, Brooklyn, who is 
prominent in the local Chinese colony, said last 
night:— 

“ We regard this registry law as an ontrage. The 
Chinese are treated worse here than are the Jews in 
Russia.” ‘ 

General Kerwin told me last night that he 
already begun the prelimi work in connection 
with the census. The certificates to be issued 
not be ready before September 1. His eight depu- 
ties have been engaged since Monday in an effort 
to obtain as accurate an enumeration as possible of 
the Chinese in his district, which excends from Twen- 
ty-sixth street to the Battery and takes in all of the 
streets in which the majority of them in this city 
reside, The deputies have found that the Chinese, 
acting upon instructions from some unknown source, 

e determined to give no information about them- 
selves. 

As near as we can gather,” said General Kerwin, 
“information or advice of some sort has been brought 
here from San Francisco, and acting upon it the 
Chinamen simply decline to answer any questions 
put to them, | sent to the Chinese Consulate, not 
with the expectation of receiving any assistance, as I 
know the Consul to be unfavourably disposed toward 
the new law, but to secure information of the number 
of Chinamen in the city, ‘This information was 
denied us. 

“We are cautioned against using force, as there 
is no compulsion about this thing, but Chinese refus- 
ing to register and secure certificates before May 5, 
next year, will, according to the law, be returned to 
China, 1 fancy after a few have been sent back we 
shall have no further trouble.” 

Collector ‘Thomas Smith, assisted by Postmaster 
William Richenstein and Chief of Police Woods, of 
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Long Island City, L. I., began a census of the Chinese 
there yesterday. Many of the Chinese left for this 
city with all their belongings rather than stand than in 
front of a camera. 

Collector Large, of Newark, N. J., has notified his 
deputies to_ ascertain the number of Chinese in their 
districts. The postmaster will be requested to assist 
in furnishing necessary information, 





KOREAN QUESTIONS. 
Mr. Hara Ket, Director of the Commercial 
Bureau in the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
having been ordered to proceed to Korea, left 
Tokyo on Tuesday the 2oth instant. The Wip- 
pon says that he is commissioned to settle two 
most important affairs ; first, that of an indemn- 
ity to the merchants who suffered by an illegal 
Ordinance prohibiting the export of grain from 
the Kingdom; and secondly, the question of 
revising the Quelpart Fishery Convention. 
The Government originally instructed Mr. Kaji- 
yama, Minister Resident in Séul, to negotiate 
with the Korean Government about an indem- 
nity on account of the prohibition of grain ex- 
port, which caused much loss to the Japanese 
merchants. But Korea is so poor that her 
Ministers have staved off a settlement on various 
pretexts, and two years have already elapsed 
without any arrangement being effected. The 
domestic troubles of the little Kingdom doubt- 
less command sympathy and suggest the pro- 
priety of patience, but, after all, such matters 
have to be settled sooner or later, and in send- 
ing Mr. Hara on his present mission, it can 
scarcely be asserted that the Government of 
Japan has showed any undue haste. The Quel- 
part fishery question, too, is a topic of much 
importance. The Korean Government—ve still 
quote from the Véppon—sent General Le Gen- 
dre to Japan to negotiate a revised convention, 
but no satisfactory understanding has been ar- 
tived atyet. The Japanese Government asked for 
the privilege of fishing along the Korean coast 
in consideration of abrogating the Quelpart 
Convention, but General Le Gendre replied that 
he was not empowered to accede to such a pro- 
posal. Mr. Hara is therefore commissioned to 
negotiate with the Korean Government directly, 
and it is probable that in the sequel of the nego- 
tiations he will make a trip to Quelpart Island. 
Such is the Véppon's account, but we are strong- 
ly disposed to doubt its accuracy so far as con- 
cerns the fishery question. 


YAR. G 


Tue “Coming of Age” Regatta of the Yoko- 
hama Amateur Rowing Club is fixed to take 
place on Wednesday and Thursday, the 2nd 
and 3rd November. The programme as now 
arranged will consist of four interport events, 
club fours (senior and junior), double-sculls 
(senior and junior), pairs (senior and junior), 
single-sculls, Bluff versus Settlement (fours), 
scratch fours, and perhaps a race for the Tokyo 
colleges and man-of-war boats, The entries 
close on Saturday, October rst. Strong crews 
are expected from Kobe and Hongkong in the 
interport events, and the prospect of some good 
and exciting sport in very bright, It isa pity 
that the races and regatta clash ; in fact the two 
events ought not to be held the same week, 

THE NAGASAKI AFFAIR. 
VERNACULAR newspapers report the fact that the 
foreigner against whom the commission of a 
heinous crime was recently charged in Naga- 
saki, has fled the country, and that, consequently, 
further proceedings in the matter will be stop- 
ped. We regret to say that this information is 
correct, though perhaps it is as well, on the whole, 
that the demoralizing scandal of a trial at law 
should be avoided. The fact that the foreign- 
er had made his escape has been known for some 
time, though of course no one ventures to assert! 
that his flight constitutes conclusive evidence of 
guilt in the degree depicted by rumour. At all 
events, he has not dared to abide and stand his 
trial boldly as an innocent man would have 
done, and unfortunately the facts elicited by the 
Nagasaki police leave no room to doubt that a 
most brutal act was actually perpetrated. We 
refer to the matter now for two reasons; first, 
to avert the possibility of any impression among 
the Japanese that a tendency 
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such a crime or to connive at the escape of 
its perpetrator could exist among foreigners; 
and secondly, to point out that although the 
man has fled from justice and thus escaped the 
penalties of the law, he has nevertheless under- 
gone a most severe punishment. His career— 
a lucrative and promising career—in Japan has 
been completely blasted. He has lost his posi- 
tion, been compelled to abandon his prospects, 
and finds himself now a disgraced fugitive from 
the society of all his old friends and patrons, 
Justice, though technically eluded, has been 
sternly satisfied, and so also ought to be the most 
uncompromising among the Japanese critics 
who have commented on the unsavoury subject. 


THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN AFFAIR IN KUMAMOTO. 


WE observe that the Vomturi Shimbun writes 
in a very frank and liberal strain about the re- 
cently reported anti-Christian acts of Kuma- 
moto local officials, and about the public appeal 
made by Christians against such treatment. It 
is just to note that Mr. Matsudaira, Governor of 
Kumamoto, is conspicuously distinguished by 
accusations of interference in the general elec- 
tions of last spring, and that, consequently, any 
transactions with which he is connected are 
not likely to be judged leniently by a journal 
pledged to the cause of the Kaishin-fo. What- 
ever this qualification may be worth, the Voms- 
uri's comments have no lack of colour. It says 
that such proceedings as those of the Governor 
and the Principal of the Upper Primary School 
must be attributed to a still lingering conflict 
between the old ideas and the new. The paltry 
conservatism of the Governor betrayed him intoa 
distinct violation of the Constitution, and evoked 
an appeal from leading Christians with which 
every just man must sympathise. Doubtless— 
we quote always from the Vomiuré—the appeal 
of the Christians is made in their own interests, 
but inasmuch as the measure taken by the Go- 
vernor was distinctly a violation of the Consti- 
tution, all good Japanese subjects, whatever 
their religions convictions, must condemn it. 
Governor Matsudaira’s speech shows plainly that 
he misunderstood the Imperial Rescript and 
that his conduct is controlled by the old notions 
prevailing before the advent of Commodore 
Perry. ‘‘Itis to be sincerely hoped that there 
shall be no repetition of such disgraces.” 


* 
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The Xokumin Shimbun also discusses the 
matter, its general tone being the same as that 
of the Vomiuri. It supplements the Kuma- 
moto news by an assertion that similar instances 
of intolerance have come to its ears from other 
places, and it denounces the whole thing as un- 
constitutional. But its protest is not entered, 
we are told, in the interests of Christianity, or 
of any other creed. The violation of the Con- 
stitution is what troubles it. If one flagrant 
breach of the charter of national liberty be con- 
doned, who shall say what may follow? Lads 
have now been expelled from a public school 
for studying the Christian Bible. May not the 
next step be to dismiss all teachers who adhere 
to the tenets of Buddhism? And what is there 
to prevent yet another retrogressive measure of 
denunciation against philosophers who advocate 
the doctrines of Darwin or Kant? So, little by 
little, the Constitution may be encroached on, 
until it is gradually whittled down to nothing at 
all. Such is the Kofuméin's rather exaggerated 
apprehension, 

* * * 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun, as might have 
been expected, writes in a much soberer and 
more circumspect strain. It frankly admits that 
any judgment based on the statements hitherto 
published must be very unfavourable to the ac- 
tion of the officials concerned. But it suggests 
that this may very possibly be another example 
of a rough and superficial version where 
delicate and subtle issues are really at 
stake. No. verdict should be pronounced by 
the public until the decision of the Depart- 
ment of Education is announced. It is quite 
certain that no unconstitutional interference 
with freedom of conscience will be tolerated by 
those in power. But, on the other hand, the 
edycational principles which have received the 








high sanction of the Emperor must be respected 
and obeyed. One of these principles, a funda- 
mental one, is that the system of instruction in all 
Government schools should be strictly secular, 
including, of course, the inculcation of such 
moral precepts and ethical injunctions as are 
essential to the formation of sound character, 
but excluding religious propagandism of every 
kind. * This is obviously a constitutional neces- 
sity. The same law that ensures freedom of 
conscience to all Japanese subjects, forbids 
that children at Government schools shall be 
subjected to the influence of any particular 
creed. Outside school the students are ab- 
solutely free to follow the bent of their 
own convictions, within the limits of law, 
but inside the precincts of the school nei- 
ther Christianity, nor Buddhism, nor any 
other religion must be allowed to exercise 
sway. It is for the Department of Education 
to judge whether. this condition was fulfilled at 
the Kumamoto school. The Wicht Michi does 
not undertake to pronounce an opinion one 
way or the other, but it evidently thinks that the 
Governor and the Principals of Government 
Schools in that Prefecture understand their Con- 
stitutional duties, and that, so long as the De- 
partment of Education does not condemn their 
action, the probabilities are all against their 
having acted illegally. 


THR TANKO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Ir was understood, says the Shogyo Shimpo, that 
a loan of 1,500,000 yen would be raised by the 
Tanko Railway Company for the purpose of avg- 
menting thecapital of the company. TheDirectors 
of the Company proposed to add 1,100,000 yen 
to the railway capital and 400,0u0 yer to that of 
the coal mine. But at a meeting of the prin- 
cipal officersheld on Wednesday, the 2st instant, 
one of the members of the Committee expressed 
the opinion that at present it is not necessary to 
raise more than 1,100,000 yen, which should be 
applied to railway purposes alone, since the coal 
market is not prosperous just now, and with its 
existing capital the Company can supply from 
300,000 to 400,000 tons of coals annually, which 
is amply sufficient to meet the demand. | When 
the market improves a little, the projected loan 
of 400,000 yen may be raised for coal-mining 
purposes. This proposition was approved un- 
animously, and a resolution for raising a loan 
of 1,100,000 yen only was passed. The money 
is to be advanced by the Fifteenth National 
Bank at 6} per cent. interest per annum, and is 
to be paid back in 25 years from 1894. 
* 


an 
Hitherto the coal mined by the Tanko Com- 
pany has been sold by the Zarfan Gumi, with 
which a contract was made to undertake the 
sale of all the coals produced by the Company 
for seven years. The contract was carried out 
during the last two years. But it appears that 
the Barfan Gumi finds the arrangement some- 
what inconvenient, and that the Company also 
has incurred some loss. Consequently the Com- 
pany proposed to abandon the contract, and to 
arrange for the sale of the Coal by establishing a 
special department forthe purpose. To this the 
Batian Gums agreed, on condition that some 
10,000 yen, the amount of loss incurred by it, 
should’ be paid by the Company, the Barfan 
Gumi, on its side, undertaking that all its cus- 
tomers should be transferred to the Company. 
The arrangement having thus been completed, 
the Bartan Gumi will close its office shortly. 


THE FOOCHOW DISTURBANCE. 
‘Tue Foochow correspondent of the Vorth China 
Daily News, writing about the recent distarb- 
ance at that place, says :— 


‘To make the reason of the great discontent amongst 
the people clear, I should preface my account of what 
has taken place since the execution with a brief sketch 
of events that took place prior to it, now a matter of 
history. You will recollect the ‘Tekhua salt riots of 
elve months ago. They originated in a singularly 
screet step taken by the local Salt Taotai to main- 
tain the salt revenue, which had been greviously falling 
off ; he taxed the consumers instead of the dealers, 
irrespective of their consumption, and on such an 
immoderate scale, that the people drew up a petition, 
praying the authorities to have their new mode uf col- 
leting the tax withdrawn. ‘The petition was presented 
185 ue) gourse bythe head-man of the locality, a man 
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of good means, good standing, and very greatly 
respected. ‘'o theirconsternation this man was thrown 
into prison for daring to present such « petition, and 
all those who had signed it were fined. This action on 
the part of the authorities seems to have tried their 
patience beyond endurance, At any rate they were 
hot going to allow their friend to remain in prison ; 
they collected a sufficiently strong force together, 
released him by force, and carried him back with them. 
Thereupon the authorities despatched a magistrate 
supported by a troop of soldiers, to demand the 
return of the prisoner or take the consequences. A 
fight insued, in which the military were routed and the 
magistrate lilled. this was the beginning of the 
‘Tekhua rising, for the people having defied the autho- 
rities with success, resolved to keep it up, unless, of 
course, their petition received attention and their 
friend was allowed to go free, ‘They quickly organis- 
ed a very considerable force, and called upon their 
headman to be their leader, but he would have 
nothing to do with it. He had, however, 

ply the rioters with funds, under compulsion 
his name was put upon their flags, against his wish 
and in spite of his strong protest. Realising his 
helpless amongst his countrymen, who apparently had 
Jost control over themselves, he fled, and was not 
again heard of until the 22nd of last month, when he 
was brought into Foochow in chains. He was taken 
first to the Provincial [udge, and subsequently to the 
Viceroy’s ydmen, where he probably underwent soine 
sort of examination, but he had no regular trial, and 
this is what the people complained of so bitterly. 
Before his execution, the following day, he protested 
his innocence, bnt it was of no avail. His head was 
severed from ‘his body in a clumsy and cruel fashion 
and the order was given for it to be sent to Tekhua 
for exposure in the market-place there. 

It is difficult to reconcile the action of the govern. 
ment in executing this man with the murmurs of the 
people regarding it. In spite of my best endeavours 
T have not been able to find out that the man was 
guilty of anything more heinous than undertaking the 
presentation of the petition I have made mention of. 
It was not his fault that his means and his name were 
made use of to assist the Tekhua rising. If the go- 
vernment were possessed of information that he was a 
paity to they rising, the should have made it known to 
the people. ‘This would have pacified them ; they 
would have been content to know that the law had 
simply followed its course ; as it is, general discontent 
and ill-feeling prevail. 

When the news of the execution reached Tekhua 
the people were bowed down with grief, but this ten- 
derness was quickly followed by the more poignant 
feelings of indignation and revenge, and they organised 
a force to intercept the head on its way to their town. 
‘They vowed that it should not arrive as the head of a 
criminal, but as that of a sainted martyr to the cause 
of justice. They carried their point. Chey met the 
escort with the head near Shahsien, and after a severe 
fight, in which they were victorious, they returned to 
‘Yekhua with the hend of their friend. Warned of 
their approach, the whole of ‘T'ekhua turned out in 
deep mourning to meet them, Clad in white, un- 
shaven, and with unplaited hair, they came, while the 
air was rent with the loud weeping of the multitude. 
It is described as a most affecting scene. Here my 
news of this trouble ends for the time being, excepting 
to add that a strong military force has been sent from 
Foochow up to lekhua, and I am sorry to think of the 
further trouble in store for these people. There can 
only be one end to it, of course, and there will be a 
great amount of suffering before the end comes, 























THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
A camera field day will be held on Sunday, 
October 2nd, at No. 8, Sanchome, Ai-oicho, 
Honjo (the residence of Mr. A. J. Hare), be- 
ginning in the morning. The first of the regular 
monthly meetings of the Society will be held at 
the rooms of the Geographical Society (Chigaku- 
kiokai), Nishikonyacho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, on 
Friday 7th October, beginning at 5 p.m., and 
there will be a meeting at the same place and 
hour on the first Friday of every month, until 
further notice. Members are requested to bring 
anything they think will be photographically 
interesting to the Society, particularly any sam- 
ples of work done during the past summer. 








JAPANESE EMIGRANTS AND THEIR SAVINGS. 
AccorpinG to the Mippon, the savings of the 
Japanese emigrants in Hawaii, which have hi- 
therto been partly deposited in the Finance 
Department and partly sent to their families by 
postal money orders through the Japanese Con- 
sulate, are now to be deposited in the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, or sent direct in money-orders by 
the emigrants themselves. The change is said 
to be very inconvenient to the emigrants. By 
the original arrangement, 15 per cent. of 
their wages have to be deposited, and these 
deposits have accumulated to 800,000 yen, 
the sum deposited monthly amounting to 
about 20,000 yen. Instead of 6 per cent. al- 
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lowed by the Finance Department, they will only 
receive 4 per cent. from the Specie Bank, and 
whereas no charges were imposed on money- 
orders sent through the Consulate, now the 
usual fees will have to be paid. The loss 
thus incurred by the emigrants is estimated at 
42,160 yen per annum, which, of course, must 
come out of their savings. Mr. Ando Taro, 
late Director of the Emigration Bureau, is res- 
ponsible for the change. The Vippon expresses 
sympathy with the unfortunate labourers, and 
hopes some attempts will be made by those in- 
terested in emigration to redress the grievance. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT 1CHANG. 
Tue Shenpao, as translated by the North China 
Daily News, gives the following particulars 
about the great fire at Ichang :— 

Further intelligence has reached us from Ichang 
giving particulars of the casualties in the recent fear- 
ful conflagration, which razed a great portion of that 
city to the ground, and rendered thousands of people 
destitute and helpless. In order to recover the bodies 
of the unfortunate victims in the river a barrier was con, 
structed and put across the stream after the fire, so as to. 
prevent the bodies from drifting down. I his method 
was successful, and up to the present time over two 
hundred bodies have been recovered, and the rescuers 
are still hard at work scouring the river. ‘Ihe houses 
consumed by the flames at Shipa were formerly the 
homes of over nine hundred families, besides the 
dwellings of thirty families in other part of the town. 
Nearly two hundred boats and craft of all descriptions 
were also consumed, In removing the débris and rum- 
maging amongst the ruins some horrible scenes were 
witnessed. Soon after the catastrophe good people 
were hard at work examining into the extent of the 
damage, and began distributing money to the d 
tressed survivors from the fire. The benevolent soci 
ties are now appealing to the public to raise subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the destitute people. It is said 
that 4,000 strings of cash have been obtained from 
various quarters which will be distributed amongst the 
people to alleviate, in some measure, their great 
suffering. 











CHINA TEA. 
Mr. Consur Puituirs, in his Report on the 
trade of Foochow for 1891, gives, on the author- 
ity of Mr. R. S. Westall, the following notes on 
the business in tea :— 


In consequence of orders from Peking, recommendations 
were posted in the various tea countries by the local author 
ties to improve the quality of the teas this season, as a 
means towards the resuscitation of the trade. Some of the 
teamen in the Pakling, Paklum, and Panyong districts, did 
their best to further this end, and to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded; but, on the other hand, judging by results, no 
other conclusion could be arrived at than those making teas 
in all other districts had disregarded the recommendation. 
‘The former were buoyed up with hope at the opening oj 
the market, when they obtained for a few of their best chops 
prices 20 per cent. higher than the highest. price paid 
last season, that they were going to make their fortunes. 
and congratulated themselves on having followed the 
guidance of the Mandarins. ‘Their satisfaction was, how- 
ever, short-lived, as tie demand for fine tea—at any rate, 
high-priced fine tea—fell away, and as they persistently 
refused throughout the season to meet buyersin the matter 
of price, they were left at the close of the year with the 
bull of these teas on hand. There were exceptions to this 
rule, but, as far as foreigners were concerned, whether they 
bought of these men at the high price or of others who sub- 
mitted to a reduction, they lost money on their ventures, 
The prices paid for ‘medium teas at the opening of the 
market, although no higher than last year, were thought by 
many to be dangerously high, considering the low values 
ruling in the London market, and the telegraphed sales 
towards the end of July proved that they were su ; indeed, 
the losses made on'shipments up to that time were on the 
average, heavy. Then, asa natural consequence, prices 
declined and remained low, though not low enough, as it 
turned out, for the well-being of those who shipped, as the 
forced sales of the increased supply of Ceylon and Indian 
teas in Mincing Lane further depressed prices in that 
market, and if losses were comparatively light on these 
autumn shipments, there were, none the less, on the 
balance, losses. As regards common tea, it was’ scarcely 
to be expected that it would touch a very low point here 
after the ‘boom’ which took place through speculation in 
London in January last; nevertheless, what is known as 
‘Type’ standard was bought in August to lay down at 
sid. per Ib., at which price it remained until the middle of 
October, when it rose to 6d. on account of scarcity ; such 
of these teas as have already been sold have not brought 
back the money paid for them, as far as is known at present ; 
therefore, the Season has not Leen a profitable one for ship- 
pers. As, however, there are sill five months wherein to 
realise the season’s export, now virtually complete, it ma 
be, considering the exceptionally favourable statistical posi- 
tion of China tea in London, that the result of the year’s 
trading will not turn out to be so unfortunate as was at one 
time expected 

To the natives the season has again been one of severe 
losses. The little profit made on common tea went no way 
to make good a tithe of the money they lost on the better 
kinds, Those of them who have been engaged in the parti- 
cular branch of the trade of making tea and bringing it 
down to their market appear never tw have heard of the 
competition of India and Ceylon, or, if they have, cannot 
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bring themselves to believe that tea can be produced in any 
country other than their own, According to a late repost, 


however, they are at length alive to the true state of the 
case, and are combining to face the difficulty. 

From what is known of the cost of preparing tea and bring- 
ing it to their market, the ingenuity of these Chinese will be 
taxed severely. The cost of growing may be a bagatelle, 
and labour we know is cheap enough, but the lekin and 
petty exactions of the officials as the tea is in transit, will, 
as matters stand, make it a very difficult thing for them to 
compete with India and Ceylon. The only chance of suc- 
cess lies in these exactions being reduced. hen there is 
the export duty. However fair it may have been at the 
time the last treaty was signed, it is galling for those inter- 
ested in the trade, both the Chinese and the foreigner, to 
known that 25 per cent. to 30 cent. on the average value 
of tea has to be paid, 

Again, the supply of Congou shows a serious falling- 
off, The deficiency is 50,000, chests, or 13 per cent., the 
figures being 345,000 chests against 395,000 chests last 
season, and (to show how rapid the decline of the trade is) 
850,000 chests in 1880. Of other kinds, Souchong and 
Pekoe have been insupply about the same as last year, 
while Oolong and scented tea show an increase. But Con- 
gou is the backbone of the trade, the total yield of the four 
last-named descriptions being only 90,000 chests. A notice- 
able feature is the larger business done this year in the 
manufacture of brick tea by the Russian houses. But a 
small proportion of the tea used for this purpose is included 
in the above figures of Congou supply, the remainder being 
brought down to these firms under contract in bags, Al 
together 100,000 chests, consisting entirely of dust and 
broken leaf, were manufactured in this way and shipped to 
the north, the increase representing about 37,000 chests, 

















ROBBING A WRECK. 


We have never heard of any instance of dis- 
honesty in Japan in connection with the wreck 
of a ship. But a case is now given in the 
columns of the Fé Shimpo. On the 23rd 
ultimo, says our contemporary, the sailing ship 
North American was wrecked off Shiwaki Divi- 
sion in Tokushima Prefecture, and her cargo 
was sold by auction to a merchant of Kobe. 
He despatched two sailing-ships—one to Yuki 
Division and the other to Shiwaki Division—and 
hired about a hundred coolies to transport the 

















camphor with which the ship was laden from Shi- 
wakito Yuki. Some 20 members of the Division 
Council of the former place, instigated the 
coolies to steal 30 cases of camphor, 20 cases 
of camphor-oil, and 4 cases of porcelain, the 
total value of which is estimated to be about yen 
2,500. The goods were buried in the ground, 
and the purchaser of the cargo having no sus- 
picion of such a dishonest act, his ships sailed 
back to Kobe. The police, however, soon dis- 
covered what had happened. On the 3rd instant 
they arrested 20 members of the Village Council 
as well as 16 others. The preliminary exami- 
nation of the incriminated persons was concluded 
on the roth, and they were sent to the Criminal 
Court of the District for trial. 





INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Kono Tocama, the new Minister for Edu- 
cation, is credited with a resolve to develop the 
practical side of education in Japan. In pursu- 
ance of that purpose he deems it necessary to 
inspect the existing schools and colleges, and it is 
stated that he recently sent a message to the 
Imperial University, requesting that a day be 
appointed for his visit. This Faculty replied, 
however, that they were very busily engaged in 
the compilation of the Budget, and that it would 
be desirable if the Minister's visit were postpon- 
ed for a few days. Mr. Kono thereupon decid- 
ed to inspect the High Normal School. At 8 
a.m. on Friday last he left his official residence 
and drove to the School, accompanied by a 
Private Secretary. After inspecting every class, 
he visited the attached High and Elementary 
Schools. Subsequently, he inspected the Female 
High Normal School ; returning tohis residence 
at5 p.m. His Excellency is expected to pay 
his next visit of inspection to the Fine Arts 
School, and the Imperial Library in Uyeno 
Park, and he will probably proceed to the 
Tokyo Industrial School in Asakusa on the 
following day. We take these facts from the 
Michi Nichi Shimbun. 


ACCIDENT TO THE “ KOBE MARU.” 
Our Moji correspondent, says the Kobe Chro- 
nicle, writes under date Saturday the 24th :-— 
The Kobe Maru when coming into port here 
at about midnight fouled the Black Buoy (at the 
south-west end of the bank), witha strong current 
running atthe time. After working hard all night 
they managed to clear the mooring-chains of the 
buoy from the propeller by 7 o'clock this morn- 
ing. Whether the propeller was damaged or 
Original frorr 
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not I cannot say, as it was wholly under water. 
The ship dragged the buoy quite a distance out 
ot its proper position towards the Moji shore, 
She is to leave as soon as everything is put to 
rights again. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TSUKIJI. 

WE notice with pleasure the building and en- 
larging of certain houses in Tsukiji during the 
past summer. The elegant brick buildings of 
the Protestant Episcopal Mission on the south 
side of Shinsakaicho are not only pretty, but 
evince fine architecture and workmanship, and 
present an imposing appearance in that neigh- 
bourhood. On the opposite side of the street 
the mission of the Evangelical Association has 
enlarged houses Nos. 44 and 50, which, with the 
present commodious verandas, make desirable 
premises. 


EARTHQUAKE IN GERMANY. 

Reports from Germany state that in the early 
part of August a severe earthquake was felt at 
Ems and vicinity. The shock was so strong 
that the water in the wells was churned into 
wavelets, while a great many houses were so 
severely shaken that the inmates fled to the 
streets for safety. In Nassaii and Nieder-Lahn- 
stein a number of chimneys were thrown down 
and the school students frightened into a panic. 
Great anxiety was felt at the time, and nota few 
thought that the houses would tumble down. 


THE GREAT MUSICAL TREAT. 
Arter all that has been said and written in 
Yokohama about the anticipated musical treat 
to be offered to residents here, it would appear, 
if a Hongkong paper is trustworthy, that the 
whole affair, so far as this community is con- 
cerned, is a black “frost,” as Mr. Harley, having 
landed in Hongkong solus, is proposing to 
local amateurs in the Crown Colony to help 
him out with a concert, and his company is— 
well, non est. 








THE ASSAULT ON A CONSTABLE. 

On Tuesday morning, at the German Consulate, 
Alfred Jansen, was sentenced to four weeks’ im- 
prisonment for his assault upon Tomita Chozo, 
a police-constable, on the 22nd ult. The de- 
fendant, who had followed a customer out of 
his grogshop, No. 106, Settlement, and assault- 
ed him, struck Tomita several blows when the 
laiter came upon the scene and attempted to 
restore order. 


MR. CONSUL GARDNER. 

Mr. Consut C. P. Garpwer, who is charged 
with the care of British interests at Hankow, 
has been rewarded by Her Majesty with the 
Companionship of St. Michael and St. George. 
Readers of the Blue Books know what an able 
and resolute part Mr. Gardner played during 
the anti-foreign riots in the Vangtsze Valley. 
It is pleasant to see such merit as his so speedily 
recognised and so signally rewarded. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN PROPERTY. 

We learn that the Police have succeeded in 
making a big haul of valuable property stolen 
some time ago, and have most of the thieves 
incustody. The robbery had been going on 
some time before it was discovered, and several 
thousand dollars’ worth had been removed. The 
case was placed in the hands of Inspector Kawa- 
da, who soon got on the track of the thieves, and 
there is hope that the remaining portion of the 
plunder may yet be recovered. 


PROMENADE CONCERT. 

Ow Saturday night a concert was given in the 
garden of the Hotel Métropole, Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
by a military band, the enclosure being gaily 
decorated with coloured lanterns. A capital 
programme was played, and, the dining-room 
being cleared for the purpose, an impromptu 
dance was got up. It is probable the directors 
of the hotel will repeat this entertainment at 
frequent intervals. 


“TELEGRAPHS IN JAPAN. 
We read in the Fiji Shimpo that the length of 
the telegraph land-lines in Japan, is now 3,123 
ri (7,820 miles), and the total h of wires 
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9,333 7é (23,332 miles), while the length of sub- 
marine cables is 214 nautical miles. This system 
is managed by 442 offices, of which the majority 
combine the functions of posts and telegraphs. 


DR. BARLZ. 
Dr. Baxtz, Professor of Medicine and Clinical 
Surgery in the Imperial University, Tokyo, pass- 
ed through here, says the Magasaké Express, a 
few days ago, on his way to Germany, on leave 
of absence, and was entertained at a Japanese 
dinner at “Koyotei” by a number of local 
medical men. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
cee 
The position of the Opposition v#s-d-vis the 
Government forms the topic of an interesting 
discussion in the columns of the $:jf Shimpo 
and Nippon, which are perfectly independent 
in politics, and can at any moment say just 
what they like about the Government or any of 
the existing parties. Careful perusal of the 
writings of these journals must convince the 
least intelligent reader that the Opposition is 
now in an awkward position, and that, despite 
the vaunting declarations of their organs, the 
political parties opposed to the Government 
enjoy a very small amount of the confidence of 
the educated and independent classes. The 
Fizi Shimpo laughs at the inconsistency of Op- 
position politicians who are delighted with the 
supposed disposition of the Government to adopt 
some of the measures proposed by themselves. 
They are reminded by our contemporary of the 
fact that the Cabinet of to-day is a clan Cabinet 
in a new disguise, and that the coming into 
power of the present Ministers of State cannot 
but cause indefinite delay in the consum- 
mation of the cardinal aim of the Opposition, 
namely, to wrest power from the clan Go- 
vernment. The Opposition politicians, if they 
mean to be consistent, ought therefore to be 
more than ever prepared to wage a stout 
fight with their new opponents. It is, says the 
Fiji, a great mistake to suppose that the Go- 
vernment is prepared to adopt the programme 
of the Opposition, because a few Governors who 
made themselves obnoxious by their active in- 
terference in the last general elections have been 
either removed or dismissed. These changes in 
the personnel of the local Governors would have 
been necessary in any case, as their continuance 
at their posts had become an insurmountable 
obstacle to the smooth conduct ot local admini- 
stration. Those who view the changes in the 
light of an inclination on the Government's part 
to adoptthe Opposition’s programme will one day 
find, to their cost, that they have been reckoning 
without their host. Our contemporary thinks that 
the statesmen composing the present Ministry, 
having been the real rulers of the country during 
the past decade, are morally bound to accept 
responsibity for the mistakes made in domestic 
and foreign policy throughout that period, mis- 
takes which have brought about the difficulty 
now existing between the Government and the 
Opposition. What the mistakes were, our con- 
temporary defines in another article which will 
be referred to presently. It concludes by advis- 
ing the Opposition to indicate clearly the past 
errors of the Government, and force the latter to 

correct them as far as possible. 


* 

The Néppon goes farther in disclosing the 
helplessness of the Opposition. It delivers itself 
of the opinion that the Opposition is now quite 
unprepared for an encounter with the Govern- 
ment, being in truth, utterly disorganized. The 
party diametrically opposed to the Government, 
viz., the Katshin-to, seems to rejoice at the ap- 
proaching opportunity of directly measuring 
strength with the real leaders of its adversaries, 
But even that party is in the dark as to the 
policy to be pursued in the coming session of 
the Diet. Meanwhile, the Government, in the 
opinion of the Wéppon, is secretly gathering 
strength. The Ito Cabinet does {not give per- 
fect satisfaction to the Tokyo paper, but such a 
group of statesmen can never be slighted. The 





all, the greatest statesman of the present day. 
He has no equal in the difficult art of hold- 
ing the elder statesmen in unity and harmony, 
even Count Okuma being far inferior to him 
in this respect. Moreover, Count Ito is now 
bent upon avoiding all the showy policy of 
former days, and is doing his best to pursue a 
programme of solid achievement. The way in 
which he and his colleagues dealt with the local 
Governors at the time of the recent conference 
of the latter, indicates the high capacity of the 
new Ministry. In their policy towards the Diet, 
the present Ministers of State will be found to 
be very different from their predecessors. Will 
the Opposition be able to meet such a Govern- 
ment in the coming session with any hope of 
effective resistance? Our contemporary strongly 
doubis it. In fact, the Opposition politi- 
cians are perplexed as to the policy they should 
pursue toward the new Ministry. The Wippon 
recommends them to recall to the capital all of 
their friends who are now lecturing in the pro- 
vinces, and in conjunction with them to con- 
sider the programme they mean to pursue next 
session. 
* “ * 

The Cabinet, too, is the recipient of sundry 
counsels from metropolitan journalists. The 
Fiji Shimpo repeats its recommendation that 
the new Ministers of State ought to devote them- 
selves to correcting the mistakes committed 
by them in the past ten years. Among these 
mistakes are mentioned the hasty and forced 
redemption of the fiat currency, causing dis- 
astrous disturbances in the financial world ; 
the enactment of many troublesome and 
pernicious laws and regulations; the in- 
troduction of inconvenient formalities in all 
departments of officialdom ; repeated blunders 
in connection with the question of Treaty Re- 
vision; and an inconsistent policy toward the 
peninsular kingdom. Another, and perhaps 
more serious, blunder committed by these states- 
men, in the ¥i7’s opinion, is the rapid access 
of honours ‘accruing to officials, as, for ex- 
ample, the ennoblement of high officials, and 
their assumption of ranks (éura‘) even more 
exalted than those of the greatest of the former 
Daimyo or Kuge. The ¥ifi earnestly recom- 
mends Count Ito and his colleagues to correct 
their past mistakes as far as possible, by way of 
fitting conclusion of their-long and brilliant 
political career. 


we 
The Kokkaz offers singular counsel to Count 
Ito. It recommends nothing less than the im- 
mediate dissolution of the present Cabinet, and 
the organization of a new one by politicians of 
the younger generation with Count Ito at their 
head. Why is such heroic measure to be 
taken? Not on account of any misconduct of 
the present Ministers of State, but merely for 
the sake of educating younger politicians in the 
art of statesmanship. A more impractical 
scheme has never been propounded by a re- 
sponsible newspaper of the Kvkéat's standing. 
Possibly our contemporary is merely jesting. 





ane 

The report that the Cabinet has tried to 
weaken the so-called Extreme section of the 
Upper House by offering official positions to 
some of its leading members, has furnished the 
Kaishin-to papers with a long desired topic 
for reviling the new Ministers of State. They 
remind the latter of the fact that such a time-serv- 
ing policy will never answer their purpose, and 
they challenge them either to adopt some of the 
reforms proposed by the Opposition, or boldly 
to stand forth and fight a conclusive battle with 


their adversaries. 


* 
ae 


Keen competition is going on between the 
Oriental Radicals and the Radicals proper, for 
mastery of the eight provinces of the Kwan-to. 
Originally the provinces around the capital were 
regarded as the legitimate field of Mr. Oi Ken- 
taro and his followers. ‘fhe great influence 
which they at first possessed in the councils of 
the Radical party was mainly due to this circum. 
stance. But gradually in these provinces youngee 
men of ability made their appearance. The 


te Count Ito, is declared to be, after) mew espitants for political fame do not in any 
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way regard themselves as Mr. i's followers, 
which circumstance, supplemented by the: fact 
that Mr. Oi’s section numbers few represen- 
tatives in the Lower House, has led to a 
steady diminution of Awanto-kat influence. 
Probably the dissatisfaction which recently 
culminated in the secession of Mr, Oi and 
his followers from the Radical ranks was 
largely due toa sense of their lessened weight 
in the Party’s councils. At all events, having 
organized themselves into the Kzwanto-Kat or 
Oriental Radicals, they have been endeavouring 
to recover something of their influence in the 
Kwanto district, and there can be no doubt that 
they still exercise there an amount of power 
not to be despised by any politician. The 
Radicals, on the other hand, have apparently 
set their hearts on annihilating their late associ- 
ates’ prestige in that region, and of course the 
result is considerable friction. The Oriental 
Radicals held a large meeting on the 25th 
ultimo at Shimodate in Ibaraki Prefecture ; and 
the Radicals held a counter meeting yes- 
terday in Mito the capital of the same Pre- 
fecture. The Radical organ, the F1yu, has 
published a damaging attack on the Oriental 
Radicals, whose new organ is to make its ap- 
pearance to-day. We may expect a fierce con- 
troversy between the two. It seems fair to 
defer any detailed allusion to the Fiyi's strong 
aspersions until its opponents have had an 
opportunity to defend themselves. 


ane 

As to the Budget for the coming fiscal year, 
it is rumoured that the Cabinet intends to 
effect a reduction of some 4 million yen in the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. How 
far this report is true, we cannot say; but it 
seems very probable that the Ministry is willing 
to economize public expenditure to the ut- 
most degree, and that in this respect the 
Opposition will not find much ground of 
complaint. Meanwhile, it is interesting to 
note a significant article in the Radical organ 
from the pen of Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of 
the House of Representatives, He insists on 
a further reduction of public expenses, declar- 
ing himself strongly convinced that there is 
room for extensive economy in that direction. 
He admits the urgent necessity of completing 
the defences of the country, and of developing 
national industry and commerce, for which pur- 
poses he would not grudge the outlay of large 
sums. But as to the method in which funds 
should be obtained for those ends, he is of opi- 
nion that the only plan is to save out of the ex- 
penses of the Administration, the burdens borne 
by the people being already heavy enough. He 
strongly recommends the Cabinet to compile 
next year’s Budget on the most economical 
basis possible, but he refrains from clearly stat- 
ing how much reduction he deems possible or 
desirable, Thus he does not commit his party 
to any definite course of action with regard to 
the Budget, except that reductions of some sort 
on the ordinary expenditure of the Government 
are demanded. 

* * 

The Railway question continues to occupy 
much attention. Complaints are made against 
the Cabinet's delay in nominating a Railway 
Council in accordance to the Law for the Ex- 
tension Railways. Some papers advocate the 
simultaneous commencement of work on all the 
lines to be constructed within the next dozen 
years. Each member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, anxiousto please his own constituency, 
demands that the first attention be given to the line 
in his particular locality. To reconcile these con- 
flicting claims the newspapers alluded to above 
advocate the impartial but impossible plan of 
commencing all the lines simultaneously. The 
Kokumin Shinbun, taking a broader view, hopes 
that the question may be discussed not from a 
local but from a national standpoint. Its own 
opinion, based on general considerations, is 


that a commencement should be made with the | 


lines situated in the provinces contiguous to the 
Sea of Japan, since that side of the country has 
been too long left unprovided with facilities of 
steamcommunication, The Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun also strongly recommends the Ministry to 
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organize the Railway Council as quickly as pos- 
sible, and at the same time traverses some of 
the singular notions entertained by certain of 
its contemporaries, 


ane 

The alleged persecution of Christians by the 
Governor of Kumamoto has awakened wide- 
spread interest. Some of the prominent Chris- 
tians in the capital have called upon the Ministers 
of State, and have, moreover, published an open 
letter on the subject through the columns of the 
leading metropolitan papers. The charges 
brought against Governor Matsudaira are sup- 
ported by circumstances apparently worthy of 
credit. Kumamoto is one of the most unreason- 
ably conservative placesin the Empire, political as 
well as socially ; and it is supposed that Gover- 
nor Matsudaira was weak enough to yield to 
the clamours of the old-fashioned folks under 
his charge. The metropolitan papers, with- 
out distinction of sect or party, have taken 
the affair up as a question affecting not only 
Christians but the people at large, for the 
reported action of the Governor of Kuma- 
moto is a breach of the express provisions of 
the Constitution. The Tokyo papers call upon 
the Cabinet to deal with the offending function- 
ary ina severe manner, and remark that, should 
the matter be passed in silence, the Cabinet will 
certainly be called to account. 


* 
ee 


Mr, Nakai of the Yomiurt Shimbun is writ- 
ing a series of interesting articles on Korean 
subjects. In one of these articles, he discusses 
the effects of the completion of the Siberian 
railway, his forecast being that the line will in- 
evitably be extended into the Korean peninsula. 
To counteract the increase of Russian influence 
in that kingdom, the writer recommends, on 
the one hand, that China constract a line to 
S6ul, and, on the other, urges Japan to lay a 
line from Fusan to Soul and thence to Ninsen. 
Commercially speaking, Mr. Nakai is of opinion 
that the port destined to become a depdt 
Japan’s side for the new trade to be opened up 
by the Siberian line, will be, not on Maizuru, as 
some persons think, but Shimonoseki and Moji. 


ere 

The Hochi Shimbun has commenced an 
essay on the Korean question, strongly con- 
demning the high-handed manner in which the 
Japanese Government has hitherto dealt with 
the Korean Government, and the insulting be- 
haviour of Japanese residents in Korea towards 
the natives. : 


ane 

The reports so busily circulated in Europe, 
affecting the fair fame of Mr. Hitroro, the new 
Russian Minister to Japan, have found their way 
to Japan, and created some ill-feeling. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, fearing the spread of such 
rumours in an exaggerated form, has taken the 
trouble to reproduce all that has been said on 
both sides. In a moderate editorial, our con- 
temporary warns its countrymen against giving 
credence to sensational stories, and avows itself 
convinced of the untrustworthiness of tales 
originated by a paper fiercely opposed to Russia, 
and circulated by other journals of more or less 
similar predilections. Our contemporary sym- 
pathizes with Mr. Hitrovo for the rumour with 
which he has been pursued by his enemies, and 
recognising in him a man of unusual capacity, 
is glad to welcome him among the Diplomatic 
Representatives in Tokyo. 








MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
SEE ERS, 

In the Christian cult the month sees nothing 
of note other than a general spirit of prepara- 
tion for the great conference of next year. The 
voices that have spoken in the Orthodox press 
have been chiefly the more liberal ones, and the 
conservatives have been for some time quies- 
cent, There is a general cessation of contro- 
versy all along the line. But the Buddhist 
ranks are experiencing tumultuous disorder. 
First, there is deep dissension between opposing 
parti This is the case with 


if in several sects, 
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the Nichiren, the Tendai, the Shingon, and es- 
pecially the Soto sect. The difficulties in the 
first, as was related about this time last year, 
were outwardly consequent upon an alleged 
usurpation by Mr. Kobayashi of the position of 
chief priest of the sect, by means of a restriction 
of the franchise and an irregular election; but, 
behind it all, the division probably rests on 
some difference of method or principle, and, 
though events have confirmed the position of 
the Kobayashi section, there is still a great deal 
of bitter feeling. In the Soto sect the strain 
has reached the breaking point in the West. 
The temples of Noto and Echigo (they still 
keep up the old provincial names) not long ago 
decided to make a final separation from the 
main body. Two representatives from the East 
were sent to counsel peace, but in vain. Then 
representatives of the Tendai, Rinzai, Shingon, 
Shin, and other sects met, and resolved that the 
separation was on the whole a desirable step. 
But now the news comes, that the Home De- 
partment, which controls religious affairs, has 
refused to sanction the secession; and this 
checkmate has left affairs at a standstill for the 
present. In the Shingon sect it is the older 
and the younger generation that seem to be at 
odds. Peace-makers protest in vain against the 
folly of dividing the forces of Buddhism in a 
moment of the greatest danger. If, as appears, 
the difficulty is at bottom one of educational me- 
thods, then there is a radical and persistent cause 
for this division among the followers of Kobo 
Daishi. It is said that the education of the priest- 
hood has failed to keep pace with the general 
educational methods of the nation at large and 
is still floundering in the ruts of antiquity. It 
follows what is called the “pouring-in” (chu- 
nyu-teki) method, ladling out to the neophytes 
stated quantities of the teacher's opinions and 
forcing them to swallow these willy-nilly, with- 
out question or argument. One result is that 
the young men obey in outward appearance so 
long as the teacher is present, but when he has 
gone, they laugh at his musty doctrines. An- 
other defect is the so-called “ idolizing ” spirit ; 
for the young candidate is obliged to pay abso- 
lute and unthinking reverence to certain choice 
words and sentences of certain ancient saints, 
and to treat them as inspired and holy utter- 
ances, without any attempt to reason upon their 
meaning or validity. If such be the methods 
in vogue, then certainly the young men of to- 
day will soon demand religious emancipation. 
An association of the chief priests of all the 
sects has been formed for the purpose of arbi- 
trating and otherwise assisting in the settlement 
of religious dissensions ; but it remains to be 
seen how much it can accomplish. 


* 
ere 


Secondly, there has been considerable atten- 
tion paid of late by the Buddhists to Unitarianism, 
its doctrines and methods. This has no direct 
connection with the New Buddhism, and does 
not indicate any trend of the latter in that direc- 
tion. But it finds expression largely in the 
utterances of Mr. Nakanishi Goro, the bold 
young reformer whose book on the New Bud- 
dhism we noticed last spring, and whose notable 
article on Christianity we summarized last month, 
Mr. Nakanishi’s latest words we give below. 
But the immediate cause of the talk that has 
arisen is the announcement by Mr. Saji Jitsu- 
nen that he is to become lecturer on Oriental 
Religions at the Jiya Shingakko (School of Li- 
beral Theology) of the Unitarians. Mr. Saji, it 
seems, is, or rather was, a Buddhist, a lay teacher 
of great note as a scholar ; a year or two ago he 
left Buddhism and published a series of scientific 
works of an educational character. He has not, it 
seems, become a Unitarian ; but his entry among 
the faculty of the Jiya Shingakko has called 
forth hostile remarks from some of the faithful. 


oe 

Mr. Nakanishi Goro, in the Denso (Shingon 
Sect), first expresses gratification at the pre- 
sence of Unitarian workers. Unitarianism, he 
declares, is the most important movement in 
Christianity. It aims to make Christianity rea- 
sonable. The Unitarian faith, it is true, is 
negative, while Orthodoxy is positive ; Uni- 
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tion, and believes that the human perfection 
of Jesus is not unattainable by man; this last 
being an idea which Buddhism also shares. 
Unitarians also lay great stress on morality 
and believe in the constant progress of human- 
ity. How lofty their religion is, compared 
with Orthodoxy. If there were no Buddhism, 
we would glad extent our hands to embrace 
Unitarianism. We hold fast to Buddhism, be- 
cause we believe it contains still greater truth ; 
but Unitarianism is acceptable to us, because 
its doctrines are lofty, its faith liberaj, its mo- 
rality pure. Welcome, Unitarians, as friends ! 
* . * 

In another article (in the Keised Hokugt, 
edited by himself) Mr. Nakanishi’s devotion to 
his country’s religion comes more to the front, 
and he urges his brethren to take up earnestly 
the cause of reform, lest these very excellencies 
of Unitarianism draw away from Buddhism 
those who are looking for new light. Hostile 
to Buddhism, he thinks, are the forces of ma- 
terialism, scepticism, and Christianity. But 
most to be dreaded is Unitarianism. Attrac- 
tive to Buddhists by its rationalization of 
Christ and of miracles, and its postulation of 
Evolution as the law of the universe, it is 
nevertheless founded essentially on Christi 
anity; it is in short Christianity rationalized 
But its rejection of the superstitions of Chris 
anity, its insistence on the Christian spirit 
only, and its harmonzing of religion with 
science and humanity,—all these are dangerous 
to those sheep of our fold whose steps are al- 
ready beginning to stray. It is true that Dr. 
Chauning has expressed opinions quite at var- 
iance with the central truths of Buddhism. But 
still Unitarianism tolerates many shades of 
opinion, studies Buddhism with a desire to reach 
its truth, and does not wage bitter war upon it, 
as other Christians do. It is blindness and 
folly to oppose Buddhism without knowing its 
principles, and it is equally blind to reject Uni- 
tarianism without reflection, The test of truth 
is not tradition, or custom, or yet popular 
opinion. Truth is the law of the universe ; it 
cannot be produced by us or destroyed by us. 
There are to-day many who are proudest of 
Buddhist trath and yet know itleast. Buddhist 
truth changes not; but its priests are degenerate 
and cannot keep up with the world’s progress. 
If Unitarianism continues its work here, there 
will be found many intelligent Buddhists who 
will embrace its principles,—an untoward result, 
surely, for Buddhism. Let us hope that we 
may find some means of furnishing within our 
own fold religious principles meet to satisfy 
these dissatisfied ones and thus hold our own 
against Unitarianism, 





a*e 

Evidently not all Buddhists think as Mr. 
Nakanishi does, for in the same Deno con- 
taining his article, the editor, in the colamn of 
jottings, counsels forbearance towards Christ- 
jans. It is unkind, he says, to attack them 
in this hour of their distress. Let them alone. 
Error dies of its own weakness, and truth can- 
not but conquer in the end. 

* 


as 

Inthe Dampoanillustrationis drawn from Eng- 
lish history to enforce the theme of ‘ Religion 
the Protector of the Constitution.” The London 
Timez, it is said, happened once to remark that 
Christianity in some points did violence to truth. 
At once a hail of letters poured in uponit from all 
quarters, asserting that such a statement sapped 
the foundations of national morality and de- 
manding its withdrawal. Zhe Times then with- 
drew the remark, presumably not out of convic- 
tion, but out of regard for public order. The 
principle is here clearly seen that national order 
must be preserved, even at the expense of the 
progress of truth. This is by no means the 
most commendable principle. But it is none 
the less a fact that religion and national welfare 
are linked together. Any religion is good if it 
has grown up with the country and is fitted to 
the country,—whether it be Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, or any other. At present the fer- 
ment in our material civilization is retarding 


our religious welfare. caching Op no longer: 
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and the result is that the whole moral system of 
the nation is disorganized. It remains for Budd- 
hism to show itself equal to the occasion, and to 
link itself as indissolubly with the national wel- 
fare as Christianity is linked in Europe. 


ane 

The long series of articles in the Denso on 
“ Japanese Morality” is brought to an end with 
some observations on the condition of Confuci- 
anism. Many people, it is said, are found 
declaring nowadays that Confucian principles 
are unjust; that they profit the strong and 
oppress the weak; that, for example, they 
teach subjects to be loyal, but not sovereigns 
to be benevolent, give women duties with- 
out rights and men rights without duties, 
allow parents to make claims on their chil- 
dren but give children none upon their parents ; 
and that such principles can no longer be fol- 
lowed in the present state of society. The 
writer denies that any such wholesale condemna- 
tion can be made of Confucian morality ; but 
admits that the modifications of its doctrines 
now taking place are for the better. In the 
last regimé Confucianism displaced Buddhism 
among the higher classes, and Buddhism be- 
came the belief of the common people. But 
now the entire nation is being leavened with 
Western ideas, and though there are excesses in 
both directions, the general result is on the whole 
an improvement. 


ame 

The Fiyu Kiristukyo Zasshi (Universalist) 
comes to us in anew and improved dress, the 
size being that of a monthly instead of a weekly, 
as before. The new departure indicates pro- 
sperity and a firm hold on the reading public. 
Mr. Yoshimura writes on ‘Is Marriage a Fail- 
ure?” After premising that a man’s happiness 
or unhappiness in the marriage relation depends 
on right conduct on the part of both parties, he 
enumerates the circumstances under which 
harmony cannot be hoped for. These are (1) 
where the marriage was for money; (2) where 
the husband spends more money on tobacco 
than the wife on dress; (3) where any work is 
engaged in which either does not like ; (4) where 
there is serious difference of opinion ; (5) where 
the husband goes to the theatre and other amuse- 
ments without taking his wife and children ; 
(6) where the husband insists on dictating to 
the wife in matters of dress; (7) where the 
meals are not properly prepared; (8) where 
either party is lazy and idle. Another writer 
inveighs against “ Fashionable Christian Enter- 
prises.” He takes as his illustration the recent 
resolution of a number of Christians to make 
a huge bell out of their renounced pipes and 
send it to the Chicago Exhibition. Such enter- 
prises are as empty and vain as the bell itsel 
and the same may be said of other enter- 
prises now fashionable—young mens' clubs, etc., 
—which serve merely to pass the time but do 
nothing to advance Christianity, Better turn our 
attention solely to preaching the Gospel. 

* 
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In the Shinri (German) Mr. Minami writes 
on “ The Idea of Jesus.” Mr. Maruyama con- 
tinues his thoughiful series on ‘The Progress 
of Christianity,” reaching in this number the con- 
flict of the Gospel and Science. He stands on 
the proposition that if the Bible is from God and 
therefore teaches the truth, it cannot be in con- 
tradiction with the truths of philosophy and 
science. The question for us, therefore, is simp- 
ly to discover this harmony between the Bible 
and Science, knowing that it must be capable 
of discovery. 

* = * 

In the Seé&yo Shimpo (Greek) Mr. Owada, 
writing on “ Public Happiness,” reproaches his 
nation with the enshrinement of selfishness as 
the principle of life. The new doctrines of 
socialism and the other isms are much talked 
about nowadays ; but much attention to them 
draws the heart away from the old and eternal 
truth that happiness is to be found only in serving 
others, Nothing but the success of Christiai 
and its principles will enable this truth to pre- 

vail over these unsound theories and fads of, 
| geaem times, Another writer pleads , for | 
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Christian education as the only basis of na- 
tional morality. 
ane 

Mr. Yokoi’s article for the month, in the Riku- 
go Zasshi (Congregationalist), is entitled “ Cos- 
micOptimism,” He begins with a quotation from 
Emerson on cheerfulness and courage, and then 
enlarges on Matthew Arnold’s famous “ power 
that makes for righteousness,” the Infinite Power 
of which all things in the universe are but the 
manifestation, the pitying and loving Power, 
leading us on to good and revealing the secrets 
of the universe. A few have penetrated to these 
secrets,—Confucius, Buddha, and, greatest of 
all, Christ, who declared the eternal truth: ‘God 
is love.” The great question is, what is the true 
aspect of the Universe? The answer is that it 
is one of constant progress towards the good, 
through the help of the universal inspiration 
and energy acting in the world. When we fol- 
low the dictates of love and uprightness, then 
God is with us; the Universal is our father and 
friend. Prayer is the putting of ourselves in 
harmony with these influences. No nation can 
progress which does not thus put itself in har- 
mony with the universal forces of good; and 
what this nation now needs is a spiritual reso- 
lution directed to this end. Mr. Ukita, taking 
the somewhat misleading title, “ The Essence of 
Christianity,” writes on the abuses of that form 
of unpractical religion which may be termed 
“transcendentalism” (chosen-shudyo, religion 
of the beyond). This form of faith lays too much 
stress on the future and unworldly aspect of 
religion. Man's chief destiny is conceived of 
as Heaven, and this world is nothing,—a belief 
which is nothing more nor less than Buddhism. 
One of the deplorable results is that the reaction 
from such a belief leads to atheism, that is a 
denial that there is anything worth seeking out- 
side of this world. Another is that an excessive 
sentimentality is nourished, leading men, for 
example, to despise the institution of marriage 
because in Heaven there are to be no sexes. 
Another is thatthe progress of material civiliza- 
tion is checked, as we see Buddhism has check- 
ed the progress of the Orient. Still another is 
to divert our attention from the vital religions of 
the day, which need all the thought that our 
powers are capable of. 





ame 

In the Kiristukyo Shimbun (Congregation- 
alist) is an explanation of “The Decline of 
Christian Schools.” ‘The causes suggested are 
(1) English is not given as much attention as 
formerly ; (2) French and German are now be- 
coining as important as English, and there have 
sprung up other good schools that teach these 
languages; (3) English schools also are mote 
numerous ; (4) the national reaction has worked 
against foreign schools; (5) the general know- 
ledge of the nation is advancing, and greater 
specialization is demanded ; and (6) the methods 
are not suited to national education ; the pupil 
learns foreign proprieties and standards, but not 
Japanese ; the playing of the organ and singing 
of hymns are of no use to entertain friends who 
appreciate only the &ofo and the sdméten.—If 
the reader will turn to the other explanations 
and suggestions that have appeared in these 
columns during the past year, he will find that 
the foreign managers are very much in the posi- 
tion of the miller and his son taking the donkey 
to market. Pa 


In the same journal are vouchsafed also some 
suggestions as fo the “ Work of Missionaries.” 
There are two great obstacles to their effective- 
ness,—first, the difficulty, of language for, how- 
ever eloquent in their own tongue, their preach- 
ing is never impressive in Japanese ; second, the 
difference in ways of thought, for they cannot 
be as skilful as they could wish to be in under- 
standing the needs of a given individual or 
community and in applying the remedy. The 
chief objects to which the foreign missionaries 
can devote themselves are, first, to teach in the 
Christian schools, which just now need our best 
attention ; and, second, to get money; for the 
time is coming when the annual support from 
the West must be replaced by an endowment 
as shall make the schools independent of 
farther heip. 
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MERCHANT CONSULS. 
eee Sasa 

T was not surprising that a misconcep- 

tion should have existed at the outset of 
the Portuguese jurisdictional complication 
as to the real reason of Japan’s action, or 
that the general public should roughly con- 
sider the question to be one between Con- 
suls Missi and Merchant Consuls. But time 
enough has elapsed and sufficient explana- 
tions have been publicly given to place 
the matter beyond the reach of such errors. 
It is surprising, therefore, to find the 
Hyogo News writing in its issue of the 
2and instant :—‘‘ We could see no reason 
at the time for Japan’s objecting to 
Merchant Consuls as such, providing a 
careful selection was made, but Por- 
tugal, by contemptuously ignoring the 
representations of the Japanese au- 
thorities, has put herself out of Court.” 
What our contemporary means by “a 
careful selection,” and how, from a num- 
ber of totally untrained persons, any 
process of selection could obtain men 
competent to discharge judicial functions, 
we do not profess to understand. All 
merchant consuls countries where 
jurisdictional duties devolve upon them, 
are an indefensible anomaly, 
Power content to entrust the administra- 
tion of justice to such persons, in respect 
of its nationals in Japan, whether few 
or many, is guilty of a distinct breach 
of treaty obligations. That such breaches 
are suffered to continue in practice 
is simply because, having been per- 
mitted at the outset when Japan lack- 
ed perception to protest, they have ac- 
quired a sort of prescriptive title to 
toleration. It is certain, however, that 
did any State attempt to establish a system 
of Merchant Consuls in this country de 
novo, or did any State seek to revert from 
a system of Consuls Missi to Merchant 
Consuls, Japan would object most strenu- 
ously. Portugal’s procedure, however, 
was not a mere reversion to Merchant 
Consuls. Her Consuls at the outports 
had always been merchants, so that her 
system, though at no time comparable 
with that of a Power having properly 
equipped Consular Courts, was not open to 
any more serious objection on the score 
of personnel than were the systems of cer- 
tain other small Powers. The reality in 
her case was that, prior to 1887, her ar- 
rangements for the discharge of the juris- 
dictional functions devolving on her under 
the treaty were not even so efficient as the 
arrangements made by other States repre- 
sented by Merchant Consuls. The Por- 
tuguese Consuls were invested with po- 
wers which amounted only to those of a 
committing magistrate, and in order that, 
for the purposes of any particular case, 
their competence should be extended to 
something like efficiency, reference to 
Macao was necessary. To this exceed- 
ingly defective system Japan called official 
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assurances that steps should be taken to 
amend it. There was no question then 
of Merchant Consuls as such. Objection 
might justly have been taken to a system 
lin which the men entrusted with judicial 
functions lacked legal training of every 
kind. But such an objection, being equally 
valid against all systems of Merchant Con- 
suls, was not specially urged in Portugal's 
case, the eminently defective feature with 
respect to her Consuls being, not that they 
were untrained merchants, but that they 
did not even possess the competence of 
other merchant Consuls, since they only 
discharged the functions of committing 
magistratesand were not entitled to receive 
exequaturs {rom the Japanese Government. 
Portugal, as we have said, undertook to 
amend this state of affairs, anddidapparent- 
ly amend it in 1885, but the Nagasaki inci- 
dent of 1887—when it was found that no 
Portuguese Consul in Japan possessed au- 
thority to issue a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of the thief—furnished concrete evid- 
ence that the corrective measures nominally 
taken were practically defective. In the 
sequel fresh reforms were introduced, the 
upshot being that the Consuls at the out- 
ports were reduced to the rank of Vice- 
Consuls and made dependent upon a Con- 
sul-General Missus in Tokyo, in whom 
was vested competence to fill up the fla- 
grant lacunz previously existing in the 
system. It was this arrangement, built 
up after years of practical experience and 
in deference to Japan’s representations, 
that Portugal suddenly overthrew in 1892, 
paying not the slightest heed to Japanese 
remonstrances, and taking not the smallest 
trouble to provide against the flagrant 
defects which the system elaborated in 
1887 had been designed to remove. To 
describe the Portuguese procedure as a 
return to Merchant Consuls, after the 
fashion of certain other minor Powers, is 
therefore an evident misconception, which 
ought not to have been possible in view of 
the full explanations already furnished. 
We judge from the present tone of the 
Hyogo News that it is anxious fo treat the 
question in a spirit of fairness, and we 
therefore recapitulate these easily under- 
stood facts. 











MAFOR FUKUSHIMA AND HIS RIDE 
ACROSS ASIA. 


Pe gs Oe 

VERYBODY remembers the marvel- 

lous tale published by a so-called Ber- 
lin correspondent of an American journal 
with reference to the causes which started 
Major FUKUSHIMA on his remarkable ride 
across Asia. Journalistic methods in the 
States are so uncommonly smart that cor- 
respondence from a distant centre of in- 
terest can be made to grow up at any 
minute under the pens of the every-day 
copy-manufacturers in the office of the 
newspaper itself. Such a feat has long 
ceased to be astonishing. Indeed, it has 
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of not wholly perverted morals who per- 
suade themselves to imagine that for an 
editor to write a letter to himself in the 
name of a fictitious correspondent, date it 
from a place thousands of miles away, and 
fill it with matter purporting to be the 
outcome of personal observations conduct- 
ed in loco, is nothing more than a pleas- 
antly adroit device for enhancing the con- 
sequence of his newspaper and tickling 
the fancy of his readers. But we are not 
aware that these liberal-minded 
critics have ever agreed to condone, not 
alone the manufacture of a correspondent, 
but also the fabrication of the whole sub- 
ject of correspondence, with the least 
possible attention to truth and the utmost 
possible deference to imagination. That 
appears to be precisely what happened in 
the case of Major Fukusuima’s American 
historian. Every incident of the tale had 
its origin in the nimble fancy of the im- 
aginary correspondent. The beautiful Ger- 
man lady of high degree who loved and 
was loved by the gallant Major; the 
morose brother who marred the course of 
true love; the ingenious wager devised to 
start the lover on a tour which should se- 
parate him finally from his inamorata or 
make him famous enough to aspire worthily 
to her hand—all these things were airy 
fictions without the tiniest fragment of truth 
tocolour them. It would not have mattered 
much, so far as the Major personally was 
concerned, that a composer of newspaper 
romance should have taken him asa theme. 
But, unfortunately, there happens to be a 
fond and faithful Mrs. FUKUSHIMA in 
Japan, to whom, awaiting the return of 
her lord from long exile, these stories 
penetrating, caused no little grief and 
perplexity. ’Tis hard for confidence to 
hold its head above all shocks, when 
thousands of miles of separation, years of 
absence, and the famed charms of beauteous 
ladies conspire to suggest disquieting 
fancies. The American romancer did 
not reflect upon these contingencies, we 
imagine, nor if he had would they have 
greatly influenced a writer so splendidly 
untrammelled by conventionalities. Hap- 
pily for Mrs. FUKUSHIMA’S peace of mind, 
there arrived recently in Japan a gentle- 
man who shared Major FukusHiMa’s quar- 
ters in Berlin, possessed his full friendship, 
and is acquainted with the minutest details 
of his life ever since he landed in Europe. 
From this Mr. TetsuyA HAYAKAWA, who 
laughs very heartily at the extravaganza 
in which his chum has been made to figure, 
it has been learned that the ride across Asia 
had its origin in a genuine ambition to 
procure information at first-hand about an 
undertaking one of the most important of 
the time from an Oriental point of view. 
Major FUKUSHIMA appears to be na- 
turally imbued with the love of travel. 
When Count YAMAGATA visited the West 
in 1890, the Major, then Military Attaché 
of the Japanese Legation in Berlin, ex- 
préSsedi'‘to| fhenCount a strong desire to 
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travel in Eastern Europe, and the Count 
approving of the project, the Major was 
subsequently enabled to journey, under 
commission from the War Office in Tokyo, 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula, visiting 
Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria, and mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the whole re- 
gion down to Greece. This tour whetted 
his appetite, and when public attention 
began to be keenly directed to the Sibe- 
rian Railway project, the Major conceiv- 
ed the idea of exploring the route on 
horse-back, and learning as much as pos- 
sible of an enterprise so vital to Japan. 
His objective point originally was Vladi- 
vostock, but by degrees the programme 
grew to include the transit of northern 
China and exit at Peking. The Japanese 
Government have done what they could to 
facilitate things for the enterprising officer, 
and the Chinese Government also, at the 
instance of the Japanese Legation in 
Peking, have shown much good will, fur- 
nishing the Major with a passport which 
ought to secure him safe passage at every 
point of the Middle Kingdom lying on his 
route. The journey, if successfully accom- 
plished, will be a very memorable feat, 
and the Major will deserve all the credit 
that must attach to him, not only as a man 
of exceptional pluck and endurance, but 
also as the possesser of much unique and 
valuable information. It is a little hard 
that an enterprise conceived so deliberately 
and prompted by such solid motives, should 
be distorted by a sensational penny-a- 
liner into the silly sequel of a giddy love- 
affair. But these accidents may befal any 
one in such times as ours, and if the 
Major’s big ride did not begin in pique, as 
the American Munchausen pretends, let 
us hope that it may not end in pathos, as 
some wiseacres predict. 








“ CROOKHAVEN.” 


—+—__. 

T cannot surprise anyone to learn that 

an advertisement now appeating in the 
columns of some local foreign newspapers 
with reference to the sale of a house and 
land at Kamakura, should have evoked 
unfavourable comment from the vernacular 
press. The advertisement is inserted by 
a local firm of auctioneers, who announce 
that they “have received instructions from 
Mr. OKI, to sell by public auction (unless 
previously disposed of privately), at their 
Sales Rooms, No. 77, Main Street, Yoko- 
hama, at 2 p.m. the healthily and beauti- 
fully situated property (in all 1,648 ¢sudo) 
comprising the 6-roomed villa with ex- 
tensive verandah, &c., known as ‘ Crook- 
haven,” at Reozen-yama, Sakanoshita, 
Kamakura, together with the valuable 
household furniture, &c., the whole form- 
ing a most comfortable winter or sum- 
mer residence, complete with every re- 
quisite for a family,” and so forth. At the 
end of the advertisement is the following 
significant note :—“ The transfer can only 
be made toa Japane 
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is an open secret that several plots of land 
in Kanagawa Prefecture and elsewhere, 
outside the limits of the foreign settlements, 
have been purchased with foreign money 
and are held by Japanese in trust for fo- 
reigners, who, in many cases, have built 
villas there to serve as summer resorts. 
This procedure illustrates very forcibly the 
advantages resulting from the extension 
of foreign enterprise beyond the Settle- 
ments. Places previously possessing no 
market value except for inferior agricul- 
tural purposes, if even for that, are 
converted into building sites; large sums 
of money are expended in making them 
beautiful and attractive; the value of 
the land throughout the whole locality is 
appreciated ; custom is brought to local 
tradesmen; in short, from every point 
of view, the advantages to the Japanese 
are incomparably greater than those ac- 
cruing to the foreigner. It may indeed 
happen, in some rare cases, that the latter 
reaps a profit of a few yen from the in- 
vestment when he comes to dispose of the 
property, but in an experience spreading 
over a quarter of a century, we have never 
heard of anything of the kind. The vir- 
tually invariable rule is that the foreigner 
sinks far more money in the place than he 
ever gets, or expects to get, out of it. 
But that does not distress him. Fromthe 
outset the speculative element played a 
very insignificant part in the transaction. 
What he wanted was a pleasant retreat 
from the worry and wear of business, and 
since he rates the enjoyment derived from 
his villa at a very liberal figure in yen and 
sen, an apparent loss of capital at the close 
of the transaction troubles him very little. 
Japan is all the gainer. Unfrequented 
places are converted into fashionable re- 
sorts, and gradually the exquisite spots 
along her coasts or among her hills re- 
ceive the appreciation they deserve. Were 
the country thrown freely open to foreign 
residence, this process would be greatly 
accelerated. No speculative purchases of 
land would take place, as Mr. O1 Ken- 
TARO and his disciples profess to think ; 
but here and there throughout the empire 
pretty villas would spring up, and year by 
year larger sums of foreign money would 
be devoted to enriching the nation and 
rendering the country more attractive and 
habitable. At present, however, this most 
desirable consummation has to be com- 
passed sub vosd. The foreigner buys a 
piece of land in the name of a Japanese, 
builds on it, surrounds the building with 
a more or less costly gardeh, and has 
practically no security except the good 
faith of the Japanese who lends himself or 
herself to the transaction. Of course the 
affair is contrary to the strict letter of the 
law, and if Japan suffered in any way by the 
breach, foreign public opinion would frankly 
condemn it. But, as we have shown, so 
far from suffering, she is a material gainer, 
and what is more, the Authorities are, in 













From time to time Japanese journals of 
heroic proclivities, like the Mippon, for 
example, inveigh against the Government 
for allowing foreigners to ‘ whip the devil 
round the post” under the shadow of 
borrowed native names. But, as is too 
frequently the case with irresponsible 
writers, these journalists never seem to 
consider what means the Government has 
at its disposal to prevent the abuses in 
question. So long as the forms pre- 
scribed by law are strictly complied with, 
the Authorities are without competence 
to interfere in any ordinary transaction 
of buying and selling. Suppose that 
on the occasion of the owner of a piece 
of land and its new purchaser, present- 
ing themselves at the local Registra- 
tion Office, as prescribed by regulation, 
and taking the duly formulated steps 
to alter the title of the property, the re- 
gistration officials were to subject them 
to a cross-examinatian, prying into the 
motives of the transfer, the provenance of 
the purchase money, the uses to which the 
property was tobe applied, and so forth— 
suppose that anything of that kind were 
attempted, should we not havea chorus of 
public indignation against officials who 
dared so flagrantly to abuse their position, 
and so unwarrantably to interfere with 
freedom of contract and the liberty of the 
subject? In effect, the acquisition and 
tenure of land outside the Settlements by 
foreigners in Japanese names are in- 
evitable incidents, quite beyond the 
range of official control. They repre- 
sent a feature of the progressive inter- 
course inaugurated the Settle- 
ments were first opened, and thenceforth 
irresistibly facilitated by the course of 
every-day events ina country where all 
things, except the text of antiquated 
treaties, oppose themselves more and more 
to uncivilized isolation and restrictions. 
Did Japanese newspapers consider these 
things a little more carefully and from a 
more practical standpoint, we imagine 
that they would complain less about the 
transactions in question. So far as con- 
cerns this particular advertisement, how- 
ever, we cannot deny that their comments 
are in great part justified. The wording 
is obtrusively clumsy. That a Japanese 
landowner is at liberty to entrust the sale 
of his property to a foreign auctioneer, 
and to have it sold in a foreign auction- 
room among foreign bidders, can scarcely 
be denied. But why not preserve the 
semblance of the fiction, if the reality is 
to be practised? No Japanese would 
advertise himself as ‘Mr. Oxt.” There 
are thousands of Mr. OKis in the empire, 
and not one of them would think of invit- 
ing the public to identify him by his pre- 
nom only. Then again, the appended 
note is simply an invitation to doubters. 
“The transfer can only be made to a 
Japanese subject.” What on earth is the 
use of such a superfluous declaration, 
Ubteds it! ntended as a covert announce- 
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ment that a foreign purchaser is looked for? 
We do not wish to attach importance toa 
mere question of phraseology, but truly we 
think that in the interests of the commun- 
ity at large more circumspection ought to 
have been employed. Whoever may be 
represented by Mr. Okt, he appears either 
to lack discretion, or to be selfishly care- 
less about other people's. convenience. 
Thus much admitted, however, we should 
like to ask the Nippon, since it figures 
conspicuously as a critic in this instance, 
to descend for once, by way of novelty, from 
the pedestal of general denunciation, and 
totell the public precisely and by what par- 
ticular methods of procedure it would have 
the Authorities interfere to prevent tran- 
sactions such as it denounces in this case. 
One longs for a grain of practicality to 
leaven the bushels of critical chaff scattered 
abroad by irresponsible writers in the’ 
vernacular press. Something eminently 
to Japan’s advantage is happening; no 
literal provisions of law are violated in the 
process ; no Constitutional means of inter- 
fering exist: yet we have this empty 
outcry raised. 





TOKYO IMPROVEMENTS. 


——+ 

OME time ago we reproduced from the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun a note referring 

to large building projects in hand, under 
the direction of the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
at Maru-no-uchi. We are now able to 
give a fuller and somewhat corrected ac- 
count of the scheme. The spacious area 
of open gruund extending within the outer 
city moat from Sukiya-bashi to Tokiwa- 
bashi, consisting of about 80,000 ¢sudo, is 
to be gradually divided into blocks aver- 
aging 7oo ¢sudo in size, intersected by 
secondary thoroughfares ranging from 30 
to 48 feet in width. The main outer tho- 
roughfares which already exist are being 
widened by the Municipality, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of city improve- 
ment, and will be 120 feet in width. The 
building blocks thus formed are to be 
gradually covered with substantial fire- 
proof structures suited to a variety of 
tenants. Ground will also be rented to 
those desirous of building, upon certain 
conditions as to character of construction, 
it being considered important to insist on 
fire-proof erections and to preserve as 
much as possible some uniformity in ar- 
rangement. Central in position, adjoining 
the projected railway terminus, the new 
Bank of Japan, and Municipal Offices, 
there is no doubt that this locality will 
within a few years become a most import- 
ant and valuable commercial quarter. The 
secondary and back streets will permit of 
the erection of buildings of a cheaper class 
than those facing the main outer thorough- 
fares. Shops and small tenements will 
occupy such positions; for it is found in 
Japan that the shopkeeper has a prejudice 
against wide streets which remove him 
from the traffic. these 
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internal thoroughfares, there will probably 
be covered arcades, which, when lighted by 
electricity, should form a great attraction 
at night. Facing the main thoroughfares 
the buildings will of necessity be of greater 
height and more imposing style. On one 
of the principal corner lots facing the pre- 
sent Department of Justice and close to 
the new Municipal Offices, one large block 
of buildings, about four hundred ¢sudo in 
area, has been already commenced. A 
considerable portion of this will be tem- 
porarily occupied by the offices of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company and their Bank, 
known as the r1gth National Bank; the 
remaining part being divided into spa- 
cious tenements for business and profes- 
sional tenants, The building will present 
two well proportioned fagades to the main 
streets, executed in red brick with stone 
dressings. It will be of uniform height, 
divided internally partly into two and 
partly into three stories, with a low base- 
ment. Though of considerable elevation, 
its extensive frontage renders its height in 
no way excessive and not greater propor- 
tionately than the height of ordinary two- 
story brick buildings. Such height will, 
nevertheless, be sufficient to give a certain 
architectural dignity to a structure that 
faces a street as wide as those of the 
largest European capital. Fronting such 
a thoroughfare a building of lower eleva- 
tion would look mean and insignificant. 
In addition to this, as unnecessary height 
in the ceilings has been avoided, and 
as the floors, which are fireproof, are 
constructed with steel joists anchored into 
the walls and acting as earthquake ties, it 
will be understood that the structure pos- 
sesses greater strength, stiffness, and se- 
curity than ordinary buildings of much 
lower elevation. The staircases are also 
to be of stone and iron, so that the whole 
represents a first-class fire risk. Much 
has been said as to the bad nature of the 
soil in this locality, and indeed, as is the 
case more or less in all the level parts of 
the city, the ground is such as to neces- 
sitate artificial foundations of a complicat- 
ed and somewhat expensive character. 
Very successful experiments have, how- 
ever, been made upon the foundations 
prepared for the new building, and, in spite 
of the softness of the soil, they have been 
practically proved able to sustain a weight 
several times greater than that to be placed 
upon them. This building block will be 
followed by another of somewhat similar 
dimensions, placed on the opposite corner 
lot facing” the inner moat. The second 
block of buildings will be entirely occupied 
by the combined offices of the Tokyo 
Marine Insurance Company and the Meiji 
Life and Fire Insurance Companies. The 
large and increasing business conducted 
by these three companies has justified them 
in projecting extensive and handsome 
offices in a more central position than 
heretofore, and they have gladly availed 
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the Mitsu Bishi Company’s building pro- 
jects. Other schemes are on the fapis, 
which it is hoped before very long will 
assist in converting this valuable open site 
into the model city quarter which it is 
destined to become. 


CUTTON YARN MANUFACTURERS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYES. 


2g 

HE Japan Cotton Yarn Manufacturers’ 

Guild recently held a general meeting 
to consider certain important labour ques- 
tions. Some of the resolutions passed by 
the Guild are declared by the Ketzai Zas- 
shé to be extremely pernicious to the 
interests of the factory hands, so much so, 
indeed, that the latter’s liberty and rights 
are virtually placed at the mercy of their 
employers. It is stipulated, for instance, 
that no labourer discharged for misconduct 
by one member of the Guild, shall be em- 
ployed by another; that when labourers in 
the employ of any member of the Guild go 
on strike, their names are to be communi- 
cated to the rest of the members, so as to 
obviate any chance of their employment 
by the latter; that a labourer actually or 
lately in the employ of any member of the 
Guild, shall not be employed by another 
member without the consent of the former ; 
that in the event of any member of the 
Guild discovering that one of his labourers 
was formerly in the employ of another 
member, the former shall immediately sus- 
pend the labourer and take steps to seek 
his late employer’s consent; that, when 
any member of the Guild engages alabourer 
who professes to have had no experience 
of spinning work, the new hand shall be 
carefully watched in order to determine 
whether he has had such experience, and 
that if it appears that he has, then he shall 
be discharged at once. It will be seen 
from these instances that a labourer who 
has once been discharged from a spin- 
ning factory, can never again find employ- 
ment in any of the factories throughout 
the country, however skilled he may 
be in his work. The effect of such auto- 
cratic stipulations will be to place the 
employed entirely at the mercy of the 
employers. Naturally the Tokyo periodi- 
cal strongly condemns so cruel a combi- 
nation on the part of the cotton yarn 
manufacturers. Our contemporary con- 
siders that the acme of tyranny is attained 
when a manufacturer is allowed to interfere 
between one of his former hands and the 
latter’s new employer. This it denounces 
as impardonable and even vindictive. 
The Rules of the Guild, of which the 
above provisions form a part, have, of 
course, no legally binding effect: any 
member of the Guild may, if so inclined, 
disregard them perfect impunity 
But the members of the Guild, alive to 
their own interests, will probably hold fast 
by their combination, so as to reduce their 
employés to a state of practical slavery. 
Theggatentrofnevil possible under such a 
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system may be judged when it is remem- 
bered that there are 35 spinning factories 
throughout the country, whose owners are 
all members of the Guild, and that the 
total number of hands employed in these 
establishments is 22,618, of whom 5,739 
are men and 16,879 women. The wages 
are very low; the average for men being 
16744; sen, and for women 8y5 sen per 
diem. The Japanese working man is good- 
natured and patient. But there is a limit 
even tohislong suffering, and sooner orlater 
difficulties such as are experienced in the 
West will arise between capital and labourin 
this country. Itis, says the Keisa? Zasshi, 
of vital importance to manufacturers to 
profit by the experience of their confreres 
in Europe and America. Before the 
threatened evil befals them, they should 
devise measures calculated to secure the 
continuance of the smooth and mutually 
beneficial relations hitherto existing be- 
tween master and servant in Japan. 

No explanation is offered of the reasons 
that have induced the owners of factories 
to adopt such drastic measures for their 
protection. If any ground for combined 
action existed, we should have thought 
that it was entirely on the side of the 
operatives, concerning whose lot many 
pitiful tales are told. Already the hard- 
ships imposed on them seem to call for 
legislative interference. The subject was 
recently alluded to in our own columns, 
and is ably discussed in the last annual 
report of the American Board Mission. 
We learn with surprise, therefore, that 
factory owners have organized a union for 
the purpose of binding still more tightly 
the shackles in which. their employés are 
held. It looks altogether like a reversal 
of the proper order of things. 
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No one is surprised to read in the columns of 
the vernacular press that the vendors of fowl- 
ing pieces in Japan find customers growing 
gradually fewer, or that the reason assigned is 
the extermination of game in all regions within 
easy access of the centres of population. Greatly 
changed, indeed, is Japan as a field for the 
sportsman, It is easy to recall the time when 
one could obtain a really excellent day's shoot- 
ing within seven miles of Tokyo. The first 
foreigners that made their way to Itabashi found 
acloud of pheasants there. It wasin the winter 
of 1868. The party consisted of half a dozen 
officers from the camp on the Bluff. They rode 
from Yokohama to Tokyo—no other method of 
progress was possible at that epoch—and after 
a brief rest at the Tsukiji Hotel, a huge and al- 
ways unprosperous wooden shanty, turned their 
horses’ heads toward Itabashi. In those days 
the deadly sword of the Samurai exercised a 
very real influence upon all the goings and 
comings of foreigners outside treaty limits. A 
strictly enforced order compelled every officer to 
wear uniform whenever he passed beyond the 
limits of the camp, the theory of men in 
authority being that the soldier's garb would 
probably command respect where the civilian’s 
might only provoke animosity. How much 
justice could be claimed for this view, there 
were naturally no practical means of deter- 
mining. The officers themselves derided it, 
but of course obeyed, asin duty bound, trusting, 
however, much more to the revi s which 
they invariably carried jin, their hy 
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the red or blue patrol-jacket on their shoulders. 
Within the precincts of Tokyo another guarantee 
of security was provided by the greatly harassed 
Government. After every foreigner, or party of 
foreigners, rode a little group of guards called 
Butei. They sat in the saddle of old Japan, 
their feet thrust into huge metal shoes that 
served at once for spurs and stirrups, a sauce- 
pan-lid lacquer hat on their heads, two swords 
thrust into their girdle, both of their hands 
fully occupied manipulating reins of cotton 
cloth, and their ample sleeves fluttering in 
the wind as their ponies, nose in air, shuffled 
along in the peculiar “disunited” gait to 
which the charger of ancient Japan was al- 
ways trained. There is no recorded instance of 
these Bester having effectually exhibited protec- 
tive capacities in practice. But it is possible 
that their visible presence deterred many a swash- 
buckler. They were the kindest and most patient 
guardians conceivable. Never once was their 
equanimity disturbed by the frantic efforts of 
youthful Anglo-Saxons to shake them off, or by 
the thankless demeanour of the foreigner gene- 
rally. Imperturbably polite and placid, they 
discharged their escort duty in precisely the 
same manner under circumstances the most 
various. When the party of officers of whom 
we are speaking set out from the Tsukiji Hotel, 
their prime and most earnest purpose was to 
escape from the Beffef. It disturbed them to 
think of going to shoot pheasants under armed 
escort, and perhaps they were also influenced 
by the notion that half a dozen stalwart British 
soldiers could protect themselves well enough 
without the aid of four or five old-fashioned and 
inefficient looking Japanese guards. At any 
rate they managed in the first place to get away 
unescorted by pretending that they projected 
nothing beyond a little walking exercise for their 
ponies immediately outside the Hotel; and no 
sooner were they clear of the place's precincts, 
than they rode away at top speed, following the 
most circuitous routes and adopting every con- 
ceivable device to bewilder a pursuer. But it 
wasall fruitless. Long before the Itabashi bridge 
could be. reached, a patter of hoofs sounded 
in the rear, and the five Beffer rode up, per- 
fectly unmoved and immaculately courteous, 
betraying neither by word nor by look any con- 
sciousness of the deceit that had been practised 
on them or of the chase they had been led. 
Arrived at the Itabashi tea-house they took up 
their quarters as though their whole life had 
been passed forcing their escort upon unwilling 
travellers or protecting truant sportsmen. The 
time was Christmas week. No snow had yet 
fallen, but the days were turbulent with a bitter 
blast, sometimes swelling to storm force, and 
always subsiding under the star-light to fitful, 
ice-laden puffs. For decades the game in 
those regions had lived undisturbed, its only 
enemies being the marten, the badger, the 
kestrel, and a rare biped with snares and 
nets, Itabashi, Shirako, Owada, the picturesque 
hills and groves that surrounded them, and the 
streams that rippled in their neighbourhood 
under clumps of bending bamboos or among 
deep-loamed rice-fields, had never heard the 
echo of fowling piece, or the whiz of Daimyo’s 
arrow, The obtrusive Occidental’s breech-loader 
and the cordon of the feudal magnate’s battue 
were alike unknown in this peaceful district. 
Two stones’ throws beyond the garden of the 
tea-house and the village bridge of much traffic, 
a family of Mandarin ducks lived in perpetual 
residence, their parlour a crystal nook roofed 
by willows, bamboos, and three sentinel cryp- 
tomeria; their dining room a stretch of babbling 
shallows, where long tresses of water-weeds 
waved and swayed within easy reach of hungry 
bills. Not easily disturbed, these gentle birds, 
when flushed for the first time in history by 
prowling sportsmen, made only two circles be- 
fore returning again within range of the barrels 
that had already decimated their number. 
Everywhere there was the same pitiful ignorance 
of danger. A bevy of painted snipe, springing 
from some sedge-patch, would lazily flap away 
toa distance of three or four hundred yards, 
and when driven from their second resting 
rte would return to their first with just suffi- 
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further intrusion, These, however, are inci- 
dents subsequent to the doings of that primeval 
party which took up its quarters in the Itabashi 
inn on Christmas eve twenty-four years ago. 
Not one man among the six had ever been in 
Itabashi before. Splendidly ignorant whether 
there existed in all the region so much as a 
wood capable of sheltering a pheasant, or a 
patch of paddy likely to tempt a snipe, their 
prospects of sport might have seemed exceed- 
ingly slender. But they were not without a 
guide. Sweet experience in the vicinity of 
Yokohama had taught them to believe that 
Japan was a vast game preserve. The dells 
about Totsuka and the softly shrubberied knolls 
along Mississippi Bay, were good in those times 
for seven or eight brace of pheasants on any 
winter's day, and in the number there would cer- 
tainly be included some of the immortal copper 
cock, that swept through the firs like a flash of 
golden sun-light, and made the hearts of the un- 
sophisticated sportsmen throb so violently and 
the blood rush to their heads in such a flood that 
never a yama-dori fell except by chance or 
mischance to the first barrel levelled at him. 
If the perpetually poached hills of Dickson and 
Macphearson could furnish such bags, what 
might not be expected further a-field? In this 
reasonable faith the six wended their way to 








Itabashi. And before the perennial bowl of 
preserved soup and potatoes had been dis- 
cussed, they had evidence of the justice of their 
surmise. For in the pauses of the wind’s sob- 
bing, there came to them such a cackling of wild 
geese, such a swishing of mallard’s wings, and 
such a whistling of driving widgeon, that the 
starlight seemed to be peopled with these musi- 
cal sounds, All through the early hours of the 
night, flock after flock of wild-fowl passed inland 
to the great rice-plains of Musashi, the beating 
of their wings and the questing of their voices, 
as they swept above the inn, making those six 
sportsman see feverish visions of unparalleled 
bags and yearn for the dawn of an unprecedented 
day. Their first care had been to seek local 
information, Japan, before familiarity fulfilled 
its wonted task and before ugly international 
problems soured public sentiment, used to be 
almost scriptural in its genial helpfulness. 
“Qut of the mouths of babes and sucklings” 
a man might look for help. Gratefully remem- 
bered still by many a keen sportsman, there 
served a lass at Itabashi tea-house as kind as 





she was comely. A cast in her eye saved her 
from the temptations of exceptional beauty, 
but she was nevertheless emerging from her 
teens into plamp prettiness that no properly 
constituted individual of the opposite sex could 
contemplate without emotion, and Providence 
had implanted in her soft bosom an absorbing 
anxiety to obliterate that marring cast by per- 
petual sweetness of disposition and by universal 
good-nature. How many leal men and true fell 
in love with sweet O-Také in those sportive 
days? Alas the record is blurred and misty, 
and hearts that beat quicker as she piled 
the snowy rice cup or spread the down 
quilt, have long been laid in the “grass- 
grown barrows of the happy dead,” or, sadder 
still, become insensible to such tender emotions. 
With truth, however, it may be entered in the 
pages of history that every one of those six 
officers fell a victim to O-Také’s charms before 
they had been ten minutes in the tea-house, and 
there is valid evidence that the harassed Bester 
also forgot their worries in the presence of her 
sweet ministrations. It was natural, therefore, 
that O-Také should be consulted at once about 
the sportsmen’s programme, and she showed 
herself equal to the occasion by referring her 
questioners to a man destined thenceforth to be 
the guide and friend of every foreigner visiting 
Itabashi in search of game, so long as the 
place remained worth visiting for that purpose. 
Shimbei was a born poacher. Every twinkle of 
his piercing little eyes reflected the memory of 
a leveret’s lair or a pheasant’s nest, and the 
wrinkles on his weather-beaten visage seemed 
counterparts of the snares and gyns his life had 
been spent in setting. He knew little of manners, 
but much of the value of'a silver piece, and he 
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hope to be paid by trying to kill it himself. 
“Were there pheasants in the vicinity of Ita- 
bashi?” The question tickled Shimi. He 
dismissed it with a curt but convincing «iirma- 
tive, and intimated that he should conduct the 
visitors as early as they pleased the following 
morning to Uchimata. No one asked about the 
location of Uchimata. Shimbei’s manner had 
silenced irrelevant inquiries. But Shimbei him- 
self had a query to put:— How did they intend 
to get at the pheasants?” The birds would be 
lying close in thick covers. To drive them out 
would be difficult ; to shoot them in cover im- 
possible. Shimbei, however, did not propound 
this problem without offering a solution: he 
could hire half a dozen beaters to do the trick. 
Of course his proposition was accepted thank- 
fully and he departed to make preparations. 
His visit raised the hopes of the party to fever 
heat. In previous shooting expeditions at Totsu- 
ka, Kanagawa or on other familiar fields, it had 
been their custom to beat for themselves, tearing 
through briar thickets, tumbling down ravines, 
and discharging five unsuccessful snap-shots 
for one that found its billet. But here they were 
on new and apparently amply stocked ground, 
with a veteran guide and a corps of disciplined 
beaters. Besides, if the truth must be told, the 
zest of the prospect was immensely enhanced 
by a knowledge of its lawlessness. Shooting to 
the northward of Tokyo was interdicted in those 
days. The anxiety of the six sportsmen to 
shake off the Betfe’ has been chiefly inspired 
by apprehension that these guardians of their 
persons would interfere to guard the birds also. 
But the five Bef/er, formulating no shadow of 
remonstrance, were imbibing free sa&é in the 
other wing of the inn, and Shimbei was muster- 
ing his beaters in the village. It was an exultant 
night, that Christmas-eve twenty-four years ago. 
Did ever such vaulting expectations escape 
a fall? Before morning the intermittent blasts 
of wind had swelled into a continuous howl, 
and the blue sky was completely shrouded in a 
pall of yellow dust. Dwellers in Japan know 
well these early-winter gales, Their dynamical 
force is scarcely inferior to their freezing capa- 
city. They buffet the breath out of a man’s body, 
numb his muscles, and expel all sense from 
his extremities. To pull a trigger accurately 
while one is battered and frozen by such a vil- 
lainous tempest is impossible. But of course 
the six sportsmen paid no heed to the gale. 
Shimbei was at hand, dressed in a suit of fire- 
man’s padded clothes, and taking the wind as 
a trivial incident. The three miles between 
Itabashi and Uchimata were traversed rapidly, 
and then the strangers saw before them an 
expanse of country that promised to afford 
sport beyond their fondest expectations. Long 
strips of bamboo groves, with wide margins 
and spacious glades of tempting under- 
wood, debouched here upon a_ riverbank, 
there upon a forest of rustling reeds, and 
anon skirted patches of cultivated upland or 
areas where the stacked rice offered a pleni- 
tude of grain to searching beaks. It seemed 
as though pheasants must flock from all 
quarters of the country to occupy such haunts, 
But over the whole region the wild wind was 
sweeping furiously, bowing the bamboos almost 
to the ground, making the tufted heads of the 
reeds dance to clashing music, tearing off the 
surface of every trodden path or cultivated patch 
to fill the air with blinding dust, and altogether 
creating such a racket, uproar, and universal 
unrest that to point a barrel anywhere seemed 
idle futility. Any beaters would have been 
difficult to manage under such circumstances, 
and as for Shimbei and his corps, not only did 
it become at once apparent that their unique 
aim was to drive out the pheasants, without the 
smallest reference to the position of the guns, 
but also their movements were so quick and the 
storm made it so impossible to communicate 
with them intelligibly, that at first it was simply 
a frantic rush on the part of the guns to keep 
within sight of these shouting fugitives. More- 
over, when about half of the cover had been 
traversed thus, Shimbei was observed to wave his 
arms excitedly, and those within hearing heard 
him shout" fru a0" “ iru go” (they are here, they 
are here). Thereupon the rest of the beaters 
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quickened their pace to a run, and raised their 
voices to a babel, the former constantly increas- 
ing in velocity and the latter in vehemence, un- 
til the whole posse disappeared in a twinkling 
among the forest of green bamboo stems. After 
them stumbled and tumbled he panting sports- 
men, but before a single gun wad been carried 
within range of the end of the cover, a perfect 
cloud of pheasants fluttered into the open, and, 
caught up by the gale, were swept in a second 
out of sight. Only one man fired, and he was 
a tyro whom heaven had afflicted with absolute 
incapacity to judge distances. Truth need not 
be imperilled by any attempt to estimate, at 
this long interval, the number of pheasants that 
emerged from that cover, the first ever beaten 
at Itabashi in the interests, and to the lasting 
chagrin, of foreign sportsmen. Like the fish 
hooked but not landed, their dimensions were 
probably magnified by disappointment, but it is 
a sober fact that if there was one bird there were 
fifty. Of course measures were concerted to avert 
a similar catastrophe at the next cover. The 
beaters were ordered to move slowly, keeping in 
constant line with the guns outside; the latter 
were distributed so as to command pretty near- 
ly the whole space infront of Shimbei and his 
company, and the advance was made head to 
wind, But the Itabashi pheasants in those days 
did not allow themselves to be easily flurried. 
They considered the situation, and preferring to 
rise with the wind under their tails, darted 
back beiween the beaters’ legs, and were swept 
like rockets down the gale, leaving shooters and 
beaters to gaze helplessly at another swirl of 
scathless plumage as it melted into the yellow 
dust-cloud that hung on the horizon. It was 
vehemently asseverated afterwards that this se- 
cond bevy out-numbered the first. But such a 
crowd of birds is insulted by minute calcula- 
tions. Suffice it to know that either the first or 
the second flight contained four or five times as 
many pheasants as one could hope to see now 
in a whole day's wandering over the same dis- 
trict. After that all organized plans were thrown 
to the ever increasing wind. Every man work- 
ed on his own account, even Shimbei and the 
beaters developing a fresh access of independ- 
ence, for truth to tell the leather-skinned Shim- 
bei had conceived, and made no attempt to 
conceal, an unmitigated contempt for the effi- 
ciency of foreign fowling pieces or the capacity 
of those holding them that day. His opinion 
underwent a radical change at a subsequent 
date, but that is another story. Christmas, 1868, 
made him a sneering sceptic, for though five or 
six scores of cartridges were burned, not as 
many as five or six birds were bagged, and 
within the space of two hours the reluctant 
sportsman had to fly before the tempest. Neither 
could they wait until it abated. Due the next 
day in camp, they had no choice but to ride sadly 
homeward, making now no attempt to shake off 
the faithful Beffed. But what projects were 
formed on that homeward ride! Given reason- 
able weather and dry powder, it was evident 
that six breech-loaders, held fairly straight, might 
easily bag a hundred couple of pheasants on the 
first day at Uchimata. That would be a record 
indeed, and nothing seemed to stand in the 
way of its achievement a fortnight later. But 
even while these castles were being built, an 
unsuspected hand was sapping their foundations, 
The Bestei had entered no protest against the 
shooting: their instructions did not extend to that. 
In their brains, however, they carried tablets as 
faithful as the note-book and pencil of their 
modern successor, the spectacled constable. 
That very night the whole story of the doings at 
Itabashi was reported at head-quarters. No 
move was made by the Authorities. They pre- 
served onimous silence and prepared a terrible 
retribution, After a lapse of fifteen days, the 
same party rode out once more from the camp. 
A succession of still, sunshiny days and frosty 
nights had followed the Christmas tempests, but 
now in the north a few snow-charged clouds 
were beginning to pile themselves in delicate 
equilibrium, A perfect time for pheasant-shoot- 
ing. Nota soul had been let into the secret of 
those myriads of birds inviting slaughter among 
the bamboo groves of Uchimata. Save for that 
first i day the field was still virgin. 
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Moreover, to avert all peril of official interfer- 
ence, the baggage had been sent already to 
Tokyo by steamer, in charge of a loyal hench- 
man, the gun-cases deftly wrapped in horse- 
sheets, and disguised into the semblance of a 
bale of blankets. For there were guard-houses 
with very inquisitive inmates on the southern 
outskirts of Tokyo, and it was held that if their 
prying eyes could be eluded, the rest would be 
easy. The hotel at Tsukiji, too, was carefully 
avoided, and bridle not being drawn from 
Kawasaki to Itabashi, the Besser were for once 
successfully shaken off. Everything prospered 
at the outset. Without contretemps of any kind 
the Itabashi tea-house was reached, and the 
pretty O-Také, kneeling coyly on the mats, 
received her six lovers as though she had 
been expecting them at any moment since 
their departure, and had been longing with 
strict impartiality for the return of each and 
every one of them, O-Také had no favour- 
ites, but she possessed the artless knack of 
making every man believe himself her favour- 
ite. It was all delightful, from the bright- 
ly burning braziers and soft silk quilts to the 
demure Houri, whose presence imparted an 
additional glow to everything, But Kosuke, 
and the baggage, and the guns—where were 
they? Night fell and with it the first flakes of 
a heavy snow-shower, but not until the ground 
was white and even O-Také's smiles had ceased 
to avert uneasiness, did Kozuke struggle in with 
the portmanteaux and the provisions, but without 
the guns, That cleverly disguised bale had 
been seized by the Customs at Tsukiji. This 
was the revenge of the Authorities. A cruel 
revenge, for there was Shimbei declaring that 
in still weather with a stretch of snow on the 
ground, the pheasants would lie to be kicked up 
and would fly as slow as falling leaves, and 
there was the certainty that hundreds of birds 
were nestling, three miles away, in the shadow 
of the thick bamboos at Uchimata. But the 
weapons of attack were impounded. Effectu- 
ally had fate interfered to save the lives of those 
pheasants. The people at the Customs were 
obdurate. Three weeks elapsed before they 
consented to surrender the six guns, and the 
surrender had been preceded by such a discus- 
sion that any attempt to organize another ex- 
pedition immediately would have been out of 
the question. Next winter, however, was only as 
far away as Christmas, and there was assurance 
that by next winter the prohibition against shoot- 
ing would be removed. So it was, indeed, but 
in the late summer of that year something hap- 
pened that materially affected the prospects of 
sport at Uchimata. Day after day the rain 
poured in torrents, until the crossing of the 
Rokugo at Kawasaki became a voyage of over 
a mile, and the rivers in the Itabashi plain, 
tising a dozen feet above their normal level, 
poured through the bamboo groves in deep 
torrents, destroying all the ground nests, and 
covering a great part of the district with cold 
mud, unwelcome for pheasants and fatal to 
the existence of their food. The discolour- 
ed stems of the bamboos, the beaten-down 
reeds and the prostrate grasses told only 
too plainly of the destruction that had been 
wrought, while as for the pheasants, not a small 
fraction of the former number remained. Very 
rarely in comparison was the “iru zo” of Shim- 
bei and his beaters heard that sccond season, 
and no longer did great flocks of birds dot the 
sky above the bamboo groves. Yet fine sport 
was still obtainable. Sixty-seven pheasants, 
eight woodcock, and three duck represented the 
maiden day's bag of the six guns, and to this 
total only three were contributed by the man 
with the perplexed perception of distances. 
Such shooting is a thing of the past within 
treaty limits. But in those early days Uchimata 
and its bamboo groves represented’ only one of 
the richly stocked districts. In the hill-side 
covers above Shirako, scores of pheasants were 
easily accessible at any time after the leaves 
had fallen, and along the bank overlooking the 
Take-no-gawa from Oji to Itabashi birds lay 
almost as thick as in an English preserve. 
Never to be forgotten, too, was the first visit to 
the woods beyond the Gongen Shrine at Oji, a 
place now, Feeonant with the whistle of the 
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steam-engine and the rattle of paper-mill machi- 
nery. Brooded over twenty years ago by per- 
petual silence, green spots in glades among the 
oaks and pines showed where springs bubbled 
amid sasa grass and holly-bushes, the wood 
sloping upwards to fields of barley and millet, 
End dowuwards ta babbling rivulet and a rice 
valley, golden in summer and richly black in 
winter. To and from that ideal haunt the 
woodcock had come and gone for decades un- 
disturbed, and when first their retreat was in- 
vaded, something like sixty or seventy birds 
were flushed within a distance of half a mile. 
Their numbers saved them. Woodcock have 
never been plentiful within a day's journey of 
Tokyo except at that one spot, and any sport- 
man not a veteran might be excused if he failed 
to hold straight under such unlooked for cir- 
cumstances. Yet nineteen of the soft-eyed birds 
were bagged within an hour, despite the most 
execrable shooting, and that record is likely 
to stand long unchallenged. From Shirako 
to Owada the whole country was a phea- 
sant preserve, above all within the precincts 
of an ancient yashik# called Jinya. There 
one often kicked a dozen pheasants ont 
of a patch of sasa grass, or stumbled on a 
brood of them sunning themselves beside the 
prostrate trunk of an ivy-covered tree buried ina 
bed of azaleas and rhododendrons. Then there 
were those miles of scrub lying in pockets along 
the Owada river, a place that literally teemed 
with birds after the undergrowth in the hill 
forests had been cut for fuel. For years one 
could count on a good bag in that lonely valley, 
but in the early seventies the descending scale 
was entered, and now a man may pace the 
whole district without flushing half a dozen 
pheasants. Snipe, too, peopled the paddy fields 
by hundreds where the wooded hill ranges 
recede from each other in the vicinity of Shiki- 
mata. It was at this spot that a record bag was 
made in 1870. A long spell of frost had 
hardened the whole valley to its very heart, and 
driven the suipe to the covered springs in the 
uplands. But one morning in mid-January the 
snow began to fall in thick flakes through an 
atmosphere of very perceptibly increased warmth, 
and the ice-bound fields gradually recovered 
their look of glistening softness. Covert shoot- 
ing had become impossible in the blinding 
snow, and ata little after 11 a.m. the party were 
wending their way to a farm-house where the 
tiffin-basket waited, when suddenly the air was 
filled with a rush of wings, and there swept 
down from the uplands a countless swarm of 
snipe. Where on earth the little birds had been 
hiding, by what conceivable Process of con- 
gregation they had assembled for their return to 
the paddy fields, and how many hundreds they 
aggregated, it was fruitless to speculate. Down 
they circled, however, and through the white 
shower one could catch glimpses of their brown 
bodies busily flitting over the rice patches or 
scuttling under the shelter of the overhanging 
ridges. One only of the party turned to follow 
them. The rest, wet and dispirited, protested 
the impossibility of snipe-shooting with eyes 
full of snow-flakes, and trudged on to the beef- 
stake pie and the whiskey flask. But a little 
glow of light in the west gave promise of a mo- 
thentary lull, and the ardent sportsman, though 
he found that the fields selected by the descend- 
ing birds were more than knee-deep in tenacious 
mud, was able to seehis sights. He reached the 
tiffin-house at 1 o’clock, laden with seventeen 
and a half couple of snipe, the proceeds of sixty- 
five minutes shooting. And apart from the 
plenitude of game, what incomparable sport it 
was to be sure! The glorious sparkling 
sunshine of a bright winter's day in Japan, the 
lovely views disclosed at every step, the smiling 
greetings of the kindly population, and the 
consciousness that, however wide one ranged, a 
welcome only was to be looked for, all these 
things invested a shooting trip twenty years ago 
with charms that are now, alas, only cherished 
memories. Shimbei sleeps in the village 
cemetery ; O-Také has lapsed into premature 
and squalid antiquity; the haunts of the wood- 
cock are invaded by smuts from factory 
chimnies, and the green bosom of the noble 
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limbs of leafless alders but lies limp in the 
shop of the sordid poulterer. “ Civilization ” 
has brought these changes in its train, and we 
have only to be thankful. As for the gun- 
smith, if he complains that customers for his 
fowling pieces grow daily rarer, should not the 
ungrateful fellow remember that pistols have 
come into vogue with parliaments, and that a 
six-shooter promises soon to be the consiant 
companion of every member of the Diet? This 
is indeed bummed Aasta, as the philosopher 
observed when he saw an empty champagne 
botile reposing among the irises in the Imperial 
Garden at Fukiage. 


improvement, for the helping of each other in all 
teasonable ways, for extending a helping hand 
when needed. Our motto is In His Name.” 
Our Circle now has twenty-four members who 

meet together every Saturday afternoon. It was 
voted at our first meeting that work should go 
towards founding a Free Bed for women and 
children at the Yokohama Foreign Hospital. 
This object we feel to be a most worthy one, and 
we hope that in a very short space of time our 
funds will be sufficient to carry it out. 

L. B. N. Morris, President. 

Marton Saxe, Treasurer. 


King’s Daughters Circle of Vokohama, 
September 29th, 1892. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER NOW? 


To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Japan Mart,” 

Six,—It is reported asa fact that the shares of 
The Bank of China and Trust and Loan Co. have 
been sold in London for ninepence a share. As the 
shares cost originally £1.10.0, and for the first year 
of its existence the bank paid a dividend of 18 pet 
cent and last year declared and paid 8 per cent. 
dividend, carrying some thousands of pounds to the 
reserve fund, the question is pertinent, What is 
the matter now?” The quotations for its stock 
have been, for some months past, fluctuating be- 
tween three and four and one half dollars in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. It is one of the conundrums 
of the financial world, especially so with the share. 
holders of this bank, why such a heavy shrinkage 
has been possible in London, Just think of it, 
shares costing £1.10.0 selling for ninepence where 
money is to be had on average good security at 
the rate of three to four per cent. a year, 

Is it not to due to shareholders that the manage- 
ment of the bank should come to the rescue by 
making an official statement as to the general con- 
dition of theinstitution, and positively state whether 
there will or will not be a further call made upon 
their purses to augment the funds of the bank? The 
management of a bank should be able to stay such 
a fearful loss to its shareholders as is represented 
by the difference between £1.10.0 and ninepence, 
if utter ruin has not overtaken the institution, and 
they are culpable if they do not make some sign 
to protect the interests of shareholders who are 
completely at their mercy. 

Yours truly, 


September 2oth, 1892. 














A SUFFERER. 








THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. 
ag 

We have received the following explanation of 
the origin and objects of this charity, a branch of 
which, established in Yokohama, was lately en 
evidence in connection with a bazaar and perform- 
ance at the Public Hall :— 

Possibly there are some in Yokohama who have 
not quite understood the significance of the Order 
of the King’s Daughters, and an explanation 
would not be out of place, at this time, when the 
Circle has just received such marked approval 
and public sympathy. 

The Order of King’s Daughters is a Christian, 
but not a sectarian order. The Maltese Cross with 
1886 on one side, and I.H.N. on the other, is the 
seal of the incorporated society. Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, of Boston, U.S.A., is the President of Ten 
Times One is Ten,” and under this general motto 
a great many societies have been formed, con- 
sisting of boys and gicls, men and women, 

They resemble each other in the one wish of the 
members—to do some good to other people. ‘The 
King’s Daughters Order met for the first time, a 
little company of ten, on the morning of January 
13th, 1886, in New York City. After considera- 
tion of the good to be gained, and the good to 
be done, by binding themselves together by a 
triple cord whose strands were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, they decided to organize themselves 
into an order or sisterhood of service, adopting 
the “Ten times one is ten” idea, and hop- 
ing by the union of grateful women to increase 
their usefulness many times tenfold. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome, an Englishwoman by birth, but 
an American by adoption, is President of. this 
order, which to-day has hundreds of thousands of 
members throughout the world. In November 
last, ten young girls met and organized a Circle of 
King’s Daughters here in Yokohama, pledging 
a to promote kindly feeling, for mental 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 
eg 
(From our own Corresronpenr.) 


Chicago, September 1st. 

“Amma San” is the title of a charming story 
by Anna A, Rogers in the September Cosmopolitan. 
Itisa very graphic and realistic tale of foreign 
life in Yokohama; and is powerfully suggestive of 
a recent scandal and tragedy in that port. Its 
principal charm lies in its vivid pictures of life. 

The Rev. Doremus Scudder has been appointed 
guardian of his deceased brother’s two children, 
who, with the brother’s widow, will reside with him 
in this city. 

Rev. A. A. Bennett, of Yokohama, was one of 
the speakers on Missionary Union Day at the 
Martha’s Vineyard Institute recently, He is re- 
ported to have given some “fine touches” to the 
religious problems in Japan, 

Hon. Hugh Dinsmore, U.S. Minister to Korea 
during President Cleveland’s administration, has 
been nominated for Congress by the Democrats 
of the rst Arkansas District. His chances of suc- 
cess are good; for in that Democratic State a 
nomination is about equivalent to an election. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is laying its plans 
for big extensions, with Chicago as the objective 
point from two directions. From Detroit it will 
feach this city by the new Wabash line; so that 
the route from Liverpool, via Halifax and the 
C.P.R,, to Chicago will be about 24 hours shorter 
than any route via New York City. On the west 
it is planning to shorten its main line, and to build 
directly from Regina or Moose Jaw to St. Paul, 
and thence to Chicago via one of our roads. Pre. 
parations are also making for a quicker route, via 
Niagara Falls, to New York City, 

The line of the Great Northern Railway has 
been completed from St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
“the Twins,” as they are familiarly called, to 
Spokane, and will soon reach the Pacific coast. 
This road will be formidable rival to the other 
transcontiuental lines. 

The Inman steamer City of New York now 
holds the record for the fastest eastward trip on 
the Atlantic. She has just beaten the Zeutonic’s 
time by 1 hour and 46 minutes, and has put the 
record at 5 days, 19 hours, and ‘57 minutes. The 
City of Paris, also Inman, holds the westward re- 
cord of § days, 15 hours and 58 minutes. 

Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey, has hit a 
blow at the great “ Reading Combine,” as it is 
called, which has run up the price of anthracite 
coal more then $1.00 per ton within a few months. 
He has issued a temporary injunction to prevent 
the Reading roads fom operating the Central Rail- 
road, of New Jersey, on the ground that such a 
lease caused ‘excess of corporate power which 
tends to monopoly and the public injury.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether this blow will be effectual 
in breaking the combine of coal producers and 
carriers, and in lowering the price of coal. ‘The 
Reading road will, of course, carry the question to 
higher courts, and fight as long as possible. In 
the meantime ‘ we, the people’? must pay the 
price of coal or freeze. 

The American Bar Association has been in ses- 
sion lately at Saratoga, New York, and discussed 
various legal questions of national and interna- 
tional importance, 

In a_ previous letter I mentioned the famous 
Myra Clark Gaines case, the American Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce, which is a ves adfudicata. The City 
of New Orleans has paid over the sum of $923,788 
in full settlement, 

Chee Hoshin, Chinese Minister to the United 
States, passed through here the other day en route 
for Washington, There were with him several 
Chinamen, who were discussing the question of a 
Chinese theatre on the Midway Plaisaunce during 
the World’s Fair. They were hopeful that, in spite 
of a cost of about $100,000, it might be profitable, 
The new Council of Administration has been 
crgagized | witbriMr. H. N. Higinbotham as pre- 
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Shimonoseki and Moji ... 219,462 . 










Karatsu 41,129 . 
Kuchinotsu . 328,012 .. 
Misumi 1 9,846 





779 


Total + 599,228 302,007 


This is an average of over 26 per cent. fess than 
the prices ruling in Nagasaki, and may be set down 
to two causes, inferior quality of coal and lower 
primary cost in placing it on board ship. 

Exports largely increased to all quarters, but it 
is safe to say that the largest shippers have been 
the largest losers. There was considerable com- 
petition at Moji among foreigners in 1891 (some 
of whom were new to the business) shipping to 
various places on their own account, and for 
Japanese account under advance. The Japanese 
coal dealers were quick to take advantage of such 
a state of affairs, and all kinds of rubbish was 
shipped in place of good coal. Most of the ship- 
ments resulted in disaster, but the production went 
on and was increased in all directions, the Jap: 
ese evidently anticipating that this state of affairs 
would continue indefinitely. 

Simultaneously with the increased production, 
lower prices ruled at Nagasaki and elsewhere. 
The coal had to be sold or shipped on some terms 
so as to secure funds to continue working, with the 
result that at Hongkong, Manila, and Shanghai, 
Japan coals (outside of Takashima and the coal 
from the other mines of the Mitsu Bishi Company) 
can hardly be given away in these times of de- 
pression. The small mine owners are in financial 
difficulties, and no doubt many of them will have 
to close up. These mines will then probably fall 
into the hands of the Mitsu Bishi Company and 
other large companies, who will work them on 
business methods and regulate production so as to 
keep prices on a paying level. 

Tobacco shows an increase over the export 
for 1890, In that year it amounted only to 1,677/., 
while in 1891 it increased to 6,177/. ‘The harviest 
shipments took place in spring, but for the coming 
year the export is expected to be almost nil, as 
the prices fetched make the production of this 
article almost prohibitive. 

Camphor export shows a considerable falling-off 
from 40,383). in 1890 to 22,8321. in 1891, but this is 
partly accounted for by the fact that a quantity is 
shipped to Kobe and from there sent to the United 
States by sailing vessels; the duties are paid in 
Kobe, the camphor being sent from here in bond. 
The great advance in price during the last few 
years is said to be caused by the fact that cam- 
Phor is now used in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. Till 1888-9 the prices ruled between 10 
dol. per picul and 15 dol. per picul, but from that 























time camphor rose in price, and the highest figure | ¥ 


was reached about March, 1890, when as much as 
56 dol. per picul was paid; the price has since de- 


lined to about 35 dol. per picul. The Japanese |g 


methods of adulteration and increasing the weight 
by moisture greatly interfere with business in this 
article, leaving foreign merchants no firm basis of 
cost upon which to base their calculations. 

‘Wheat, which in the previous year was exported 
to the amount of 17,1762., almost shows a nil re- 
turn in 1891, as it only figures to the amount of 
800l. This was owing to the failure of the rice 
crop in the autumn of 1890, which caused the 
wheat to be retained for local consumption, 

Dried fish and shell fish, &c., mushrooms, paper, 
various grains, and beverages which, with a few 
miscellaneous articles, form the balance of the ex- 

ort trade, are all in the hands of the Chinese, 
Shanghai being their principal market. 
SHIPPING. 

The return of the shipping which entered Naga- 
saki harbour during 1891 shows a slight increase 
on that of the preceding year, the total being 746 
vessels, aggregating 899,732 tons, or an increase 
of six vessels and 22,000 tons, 

There is, however, a decrease in British ship- 
ping of 21 vessels and nearly 30,090 tons. There 
is an increase in Norwegians of 18 vessels and 
17,00 tons, and in Russian of the same number of 
vessels and tonnage. British shipping represents 
42 per cent. of the whole, Japanese 37 per cent., 
German 14 per cent., Russian 4 per cent., and 
Norwegian 3 per cent. Last year’s figures were 
respectively 45 per cent., 38 per cent., and 14 
per cent., leaving 4 per cent. for all other countries. 
British tonnage has, therefore, decreased 3 per 
cent., Japanese 1 per cent., and German remains 
the same. 

The total tonnage for the Kiushu ports amount- 
ed to 1,251,013 tons and 1,042 vessels, of which 
entered at Kuchinotsu 65 British vessels, of 96,957 
tons; 83 Japanese, of 43,851 tons; 7 German, 
of 9,320 tons; and 21 Russian, of 40,611 tons; 
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and of Moji, 71 British vessels, of 109,840 tons ; 6 
Japanese, of 5,532 tons; 30 Germans, of 30,711 
tons; 6 Russian, of 7,539 tons; and of all other 
countries 6 vessels of 6,159 tons. 

‘As mentioned earlier in the report, some 600,000 
tons of coals were shipped from the special ports, 
besides over 10,000 tons of rice; and though it 
cannot be said that all this cargo would have found 
its way to Nagasaki, there is no doubt that the 
diminution in the volume of exports and amount 
of shipping noticeable in the returns for Nagasaki 
during the two or three past years is due to the 
opening of the “special ports.” ‘There are several 
foreign firms which have opened branch establish- 
ments at Moji to carry on the export trade, but 
these under present regulations are registered 
under Japanese names. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Nagasaki waterworks, which have been 
alluded to in former reports, were finished in May 
last, having been commenced in March, 1889. 
The total cost was 264,357 dol., equal to 44,0591. 
at 3s. 4d. to 1 dol. The town was, however, not 
supplied with water till the mouth of May, and 
the foreign settlement was supplied from the be- 
ginning of this year. 

The Kiushiu railway was continued during last 
year to Kumamoto, and Yatsushiro, the total 
mileage opened being 87 miles, but at present all 
further work is suspended from want of capital, 
The shares held by the public are nearly all in the 
hands of Osaka capitalists, very little money being 
invested by anyone either in Nagasaki or Kuma- 
moto. A deputation from Nagasaki is now at 
Tokyo, soliciting the Government for further as- 
sistance, and to request that the line between 
Saga and Nagasaki may be at once started, but 
it appears to be very doubtful whether assistance 
will be forthcoming. The distance from Saga to 
Nagasaki is about 71 miles, and the proposal is to 
complete the line from Saga to Isukazaki by De- 
cember, 1893. From Isukazaki to Omura by June, 
1895, and from thence to Nagasaki by June, 1896. 
The estimated cost is 3,443,660 yen, or 573,943!- 
at 38. 4d. to the 1 dol. 

LOCAL ENTERPRISES. 

The silk industry, about which great hopes were 
entertained, has not fulfilled the expectations of 
the promoters. Land being expensive in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Nagasaki, the farmers 
can make more money by raising vegetables and 
other crops which have prompt sale than by plant. 
ing mulberry trees, which require some time before 
coming into profit. The silk produce of the whole 
of Nagasaki prefecture amounted only to about 
16,000 dol., and the silk was sent to Yokohama, 
there being no market at the port. About 4,000 
egg-cards are produced in the prefecture for use, 
of which Nagasaki, however, only took 15 last 

ear. 

‘The tanurey mentioned in last year’s report is 
progressing favourably, and is said to turn out 
‘ood leather. 

‘The glass manufactory is also working success- 
fully, and a qnantity is sent to Korea and Vladivo- 
stock. The principal goods turned out are tumblers 
and wine glasses, lamp chimneys, and cheap 
kerosene lamps. The material used is brought 
from the mountains of Shinshiu on the Nakasendo. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The result of last year’s trade is said to have 
been most unfavourabie throughout all branches ; 
the downward and fluctuating nature of exchange 
has operated disastrously, and caused a general 
depression in trade, not only in Nagasaki but all 
over the East and the rush for speculation in the 
Japanese share market for railways and numerous 
other investments has had the usual result of a 
considerable shrinkage in the value of all shares. 
Most of the money being tied up, none is available 
for the ordinary channels of trade, The bad 
harvests have also contributed, and though the rice 
crop of 1890-91 was good, the crop last year was 
far below the average, and speculation by large 
tige syndicates is causing farmers to hold their 
stocks for a rise. The wheat crop of 1891 was, 
however, very good. 

I give below a table showing the percentage of 
decrease in the rice crop last year as compared 
with 1890, and the increase in wheat in the several 
prefectures in Kiushiu. 
















Rice. Wheat. 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 
Decrease. Increase. 
Nagasaki Ken.. 3 
Ravuska, Ken. 00. 9p Bid 
Miyasaki Ken 23. 33 
Saga Ken 50. 37 
Kumamoto Ken ...... 39 70 
Oita Ken ... 33 74 
Kagoshima Ken ...... 15 76 





It should be remembered that as the rice crop 
comes late in the autumn, the quantity available 











for export is rarely sold until the spring of the 
following year. 

It seems to be the general opinion that we can 
hope for no permanent improvement until we have 
railway communication with the interior, 

Nagasaki from its commanding position, its 
magnificent harbour, coalfields, proximity to Korea, 
and the northern parts of China, &c., will eventually 
become a very important trade centre. Under 
proper business management the railway should 
pay handsomely. ‘Taking all expenses into con- 
sideration, coal can be brought by rail from Mike 
and the Taku district to Nagasaki, and rice from 
the rice districts, and shipped from here cheaper 
than from Kuchinotsu and other places as at pre- 
sent, This port should, sooner or later, control 
the trade of Kiushiu. At present, however, there 
is no question but that the opening of the specia 
ports of Kuchinotsu, Karatsu, and Moji has oper- 
ated very unfavourably on the export trade of 
Nagasaki. 

The Japanese population of Nagasaki on De- 
cember 31 last numbered 59,627, an increase of 
2,127 over that of the previous year. 








Annex 1.—Return of the Import Trade of Naga- 
saki for the Years 1891-90. 


x89. 1840. 
Articles, Quantity. Value* Quantity. Valuect 
2 
















Cotton manufactures on 369 
Woollen, & mixed 

cotton and woollen. oe 8g 
Metals, and: manu- g 
factures of— 






Miscellaneous. 


Miscellaneous Western— 
Locomotive engines. — 
Machinery,spinning — 
Machinery, various, 

Railway carriages, 
and parts of 

Coal ws. ae 















sions, & 
Silks and satins 
‘Wines, spirits, beer, 
ke. . = 


TS 2,896,870. 
2 





Kerosene oil 

Steamers... 12. 
Miscellaneous East 
Raw cotton 







 9,269.713, 
°, 





Beans, pulse, 3,907.98 
Rice . 3 

Oil cakes Lbs. 22,910,980... 20,408. 
Hides Lbs. "229,05 
Sundries - 


Total = 

#1 dons. ad. sad 

Annex 2.—Retucn of the Export Trade of Naga- 
saki for the Years 1891-90. 


aBgr. 1890. 
Quantity, Value." Quantity. Value.t 
2 2 





+ rdol, 


Atticles, 


Tea— 

Green, basket-fired.Lb: 
Banchi, & sundries. 
Rice 
Coal 
Goal foi 
Coal dust 
Dried fish— 
Cattle fish 
Trico... 
Sharks’ fins 
Shrimps 
All other 
Shell fish— 
‘Awabi 
All other 
Miscellane 
Camphor .. 
Charcoal 
Graii 

ions, BC ae ane 
Copper and other 
‘metals 




















381,08r,.. §,308 
1,183,004... 5,343, 





Cl 
Te 





‘Mushroom: 
Paper... . 
Porceliin 
Textile fabrics 
Tobacco... 
Wheat 
Timber 7 
Other articies.. 


Total Japanese 
produce. 

‘Total foreign’ pro- 
duce and manu- 
factures 

















Grand total... — 618,388... — 
* x dol.=gs, afd. t rdol.=gs, gtd, 
Annex 3.—Return showing the Total Value of the 
Atticles Exported from and Imported into 
Nagasaki from and to Foreign Countries dur- 
ing the Years 1891-90. 














phos Exports Imports: 
ountries, 1Bor. 1890, Bats 
Great Britain— "f? iD oe 
England 16189-+4  9094-+- 164,266..+ 140,274 
Australia 1,676... 4,198. MGBess zap 
Canada 16. 71 
Hongkong...... 227,228. 73:786 
India .. 6 10d, 6.447 
United States.. 5,699. 450772 
Germany D241. 25,997 
Belgium. 34/071 
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Russia DINO» 9,261 
China. 153;947++ 126,049 
Korea 1712406 351645 

















Othercountries 2,703... 16,283... 3,945. S0144. 
Total ssseove $314939e++ 611)788..+ 488,689... 553,823 
Ship's use ... 87,025... 118,512... — ss 











488,689... 553,823 


Annex 4.—Return of all the Shipping in the Con- 
sular District of Nagasaki in the Year 1891. 
Nacasax Harsour. 


Grand total. 618,358... 730,300. 













































Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Nationality. Number of” Number of Number of, 
‘Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons. 
fapanese 2 133279 335,860 28x 335,903 
ritish 14 8,999 384 352,708 
2 '38 sg i 
i ee, 200! 
2 40 35 
4470 "3 
Total on ie 24 14580 728 885,182 746 8994732 
Total for the 
year preceding 42 16,837 698 861047740. 8774884 
Enters Kucarxorsv. 
Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Nationality. Nomber of | Number of Number of, 
Vessels: Tone. Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons 
a7 14859 $631,992 834385 
an = 6s 96,057 65 (96,957 
= = 7 9330791380 
Norwegian = Sak goorr at 4o,brr 
Russian... Se ar eevee pee hae 
Other countries 163 761 
Total 2714859 «#50 179,64" 277 191,500 
Total for ti i By se 
year preceding 28 12,008 187 168,822 185 182,100 
Eyrersp at Most. 
Sail Stearn. Total. 
Nationality. Number of Number of" Number of, 
Vessels. fons, Vessels. tons, Vessels. Tons. 
japanese - = $9§34 5,533 
Brisk = = gr 098fo 1 t01840 
German, = 30 3o7xt 30 30,731 
Norwegian = 339875839 
Other countrie’ 396 64159 
Total wow n8t x19 150,78 
Total for the 
year preceding = 111042, 68,847 43 69,987 


Return of all the Shipping within the Consular 
District of Nagasaki for the Year 1891. 
Steam. Total. 

























Other nationalities 








Sailing. 
Nationality, Number of" Numberof., Number of 
‘Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Japanese 29" 11,992 341 373,384 370 385,376 
British 14 81009 350 $08,005 364 $77,004 
German 2 392 362,749 194 1635307 
Norwegiai - 63 63 751505 
Russian 2 35 37 30,048 
Other cou 4 3 34335873 
Total on. aw SE 96409 99 H214,604 1,042 1,251,013 
Total for the 
year preceding 72 a8x8x_— 995 114,308 997 #2681489 
Annex 5.—Return of Foreign Residents and Firms 
in Nagasaki on December 31, 1891. 
Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
British a 5 
American 3 
Austro-Hungarian 1 
Belgian = 
Chinese 19 
Danish 1 
Dutch , = 
French 4 
German 3 
Italian, 2 
Portuguese. = 
Russian 2 
40 


Total .... 1,000 ... 











IN THE U.S. CONSULATE-GENERAL 


COURT. 
eer 
Before W. D. Tizrorsow, Esq. Consul-General 
and Judge.—Tsurspay, September 29th, 1892 


ROBERT SHERWOOD Y. C. P. LOW.—MOTION FOR 
POSTPONEMENT. 

This morning a motion for postponement of trial 
in the suit Robert Sherwood v. C. P. Low, was 
made by Mr. A. Tison, Counsel for the defence, 
Mr. J. F. Lowder, Counsel for plaintiff, appearing 
to oppose. ad > 

His Honour having opened the sitting, which 
was in chambers, wis 

Mr. Tison asked whether the plaintiff was ready 
and pressed the case now. 

Mr. Lowder—Most certainly. av, 

Mr. Tison—I must ask the court for permission 
to make an application for the postponement of 
the hearing of the trial of this case on behalf of the 
defence. In combatting the claim or counter claim 
one witness on our side is indispensable, but 
that witness is not now in the country. The 
evidence that he wished to call was to combat the 
counter claim, as he relied upon the weakness of 
his adversary’s case to enable him to resist it pro- 
perly. Of course he did not pretend to know, 
what Mr. Lowder knew about his own case, but 


he certainly thought that it would Cc more 
Digitized t 


than the documentary evidence, which was all his 
learned friend relied on to support it, for there 
was no evidence that could at present be testifi- 
ed in Yokohama. He would like to point out 
that from the multitude of documents which his 
learned friend possessed there was one letter_mis- 
sing, which, written by the defendant in May, 
related to a conference that had taken place be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant and the 
agreements which were arrived at between them. 
Ic was in reference to this that the necessity arose 
of commissioning some one to go to San Francisco 
to take depositions. He would recapitulate the 
reasons, which were perhaps known to the Court, 
why the case had not come up for trial before. A 
letter of demand of 31st March last reached Mr. 
Low and was turned over to me just at a time 
when the Court was much occupied by a trial 
of importance, lasting over till the middle of 
April. Mr. Lowder, knowing the position in 
which I was placed, kindly allowed me time 
in which to read the documents so as to return 
an answer. This was done on the 22nd April. 
Then followed a period of profound calm and it 
looked as if the suit had gone to sleep, but I saw 
Mr. Low and Mr. Low saw me. This went on 
till the middle of July last, till the vacation, atime 
when in the British Court no more petitions for 
fresh suits are entered till the middle of September 
arrives, and the American Court was also in vaca- 
tion. A motion was brought then, however, but 
the time of year was not allowed to interfere with 
the answer being put in. Mr. Low happened to 
b the country at that time owing to his wife ac- 
cidentally deciding to go to San Francisco by a 
steamer which had just left, necessitating a stop- 
over. It was not Mr. Low’s duty to stop here until 
the case was over, and I did not consider it his 
duty to do so. As Mr. Low was going to San 
Francisco, where the plaintiff lived, 1 thought 
there would be an opportunity for them to meet, and 
that matters would then be satisfactorily settled 
over there—an arrangement which I am sure Mr. 
Lowder would not be disposed to regret or oppose. 
San Francisco was the home of both, and therefore 
the opportunity offered of a new agreement between 
the parties—already there had been two, there 
might be three or four more. I think, therefore, 
that the plaintiff will not desire to press for trial 
until Mr. Low’s return. I therefore ask for an 
adjournment, until he arrives here. 1 may say 
further, that Mr. Lowder wrote me a note asking 
when it would be convenient to take trial, and next 
day I saw Mr. Bernard who wrote Mr. Low by 
next mail. There has not been time for the answer 
to reach here yet. On those grounds, or until I 





























have heard from Mr. Low, I ask for an adjourn- 
ment. According to last advices he was still in 
San Francisco. I will, therefore, ask for post- 
ponement under those conditions, and I don’t think 
that my learned friend can reasonably object to the 


juest. 

Me, Lawdec=1n “anaweé to my learned friend, 
I will reply that Mr. Low was here several days 
after service of the notice. He was then in a posi- 
tion to give evidence, but as he took no steps to do 
so I consider that this application is not at all 
reasonable. Moreover, by rule 65 of this court, a 
motion of application must be made on an affidavit 
of facts. According to that rule, I submit that the 
Court is not in a position to grant the application 
as there has been no affidavit sworn before it. 

Mr. Tison thought that the affidavit was a mat- 
ter of supererogation. 

His Honour—Mr. Tison, in order to make the 
record I think an affidavit should be filed, even ifthe 
facts are in the knowledge of the Court. It is well 
that things should follow the rules in case an appeal 
takes place in consequence of error of procedure. 

Mr. Tison—I will file the affidavit. It is usually 
done when there is any suspicion of a case being 
unduly delayed. Task now for permission to have 
Mr. Low’s testimony taken on deposition, even if 
it is likely that he should return; or the case 
could be heard where both parties were, that would 
be better than hearing it when none were here. I 
acknowledge that it would be better to hear a 
man in Court than to take his depositions, in every 
way it was more satisfactory. I have only one 
witness, plaintiff himself, and I thought that it 
would not be well to let the case go to trial without 
any testimony whatever. 

His Honour—At the time when Mr. Low was 
here, if I remember rightly, the complaint was filed 
and the time of answer was enlarged from three 
to ten days. When the answer was actually filed 
Mr. Low had gone. That was at the time of 
year when I had decided not to take up any 
fresh judicial business. I think that defendant is 
entitled to an adjournment in view of the fact that 
it takes so long atime for an answer to return from 
the United States. It is uncertain whether Mr, 











in America; at the same time he can be in- 
structed that he can appear here, in person, if he 
does not wish to incur the expense. By making 
these preparations at once the commission could go 
over by next mail—that day’s mail did not allow 
of sufficient time—and so save some delay in the 
future. The case might then come on in the winter 
or early spring. The depositions taken in the 
United States certainly could not be returned here 
before the New Year. 

Mr. Lowder—I certainly supposed that my 
learned friend had taken the depositions before. 

Mr. Tison—I should have done so, had I not 
thought that Mr. Lowder had taken the deposi- 
tions himself, I am surprised he did not do so. 

Mr. Lowder—So far as I am instructed I see no 
necessity for taking the depositions. 

Mr. Tison—I had questioned that. 

Mr. Lowder—There may arise the necessity of 
my taking them now. 

Mr. Tison—No one present knows anything 
about the case, Mr. Bernard was in America and 
Mr. Middleton in New York, I believe, at the 
time. I will file the affidavit and follow the sug- 
gestion of the Court very cheerfully. The matter 
arose in mid July, the answer was filed in August 
therefore he thought no harm could arise from the 
adjournment. 

is Honour—The question now comes up as to 
the time of adjournment. I suppose Mr, Low 
comes back at the first of the year? 

Mr. Tison--I don’t know, I am not sure. 

His Honour—I have a faint recollection of some 
body saying he would return at the first of the 
year, but whether it was Mr. Low or not, I can- 
hot now say. 

Mr. Tison—An officer of the Court could be sent 
to take the depositions. 

His Honour—It is not necessary to name such 
officer. 

Some discussion as to interrogatories ensued, and 

Mr. Lowder said he thought that the evidence 
was only wanted on the counter claim? 

Mr. Tison—All hinges on that. 

Mr. Lowder—I knew nothing about the ar- 
rangement. 

The phraseology and nature of the commission 
having been slightly sketched by counsel, the fram- 
ing of the questions being left to themselves, 

His Honour said—Not to make Counsel more 
work than is necessary, the affidavit need only 
cover the first paragraph of the rule, the rest is at 
the discretion of the Court. 

Mr. Tison—I will proceed to follow the sugges- 
tion of the Court. 

The Court then rose. 














THE CAPTAIN OF THE “MARY ROSE.” 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW, 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES, 
OLD MEDALIST, UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
(raow “Tue rNowaaR,”) 
pesca eiceaiiale 
IlL—Some sraccerine Brows. 


In the first edition, already extensivety quoted 
from, of its issue of Wednesday, April 29th, The 
Times contained the following telegram from its 
Portsmouth correspondent :— 

“Porrsmourn, Tuesday, 930 p.m.—H.M.S. 
Invincible, guardship at Southampton, arrived here 
early this afternoon, and is now at Spithead, where 
H.M.S. Hero, Minotaur, Hercules, Glatton, Gala- 
tea, Latona, Iris, Bellona, Seagull, and Rattlesnake, 
all vessels belonging to the A Division of the fleet 
reserve of this port, are also at anchor. The ten 
ships last named represent the only Portsmouth 
vessels that are immediately available, and seve- 
ral of them are not really quite fit for sea. More- 
over, they are all, at present, short-handed. It 
may be recollected that some time ago, when the 
five cruisers and two gun-vessels of the Australian 
Squadron were commissioned, the rule restricting 
service on the Australian station to men of five 
years’ standing and upwards was suspended in 
order to provide crews for them, and that, in ad 
tion, many men were taken out of the harbour ships. 
From the depletion which was thus caused, the 
Royal Naval Barracks have never completely 
recovered; and in consequence there has to-day 
been the greatest difficulty in finding for the 
mobilised vessels even sufficient crews to take them 
to Spithead. Other ships could be sent thither, if 
only men were forthcoming. The ten warships 
that have been commissioned here would, to man 
them properly, require 2,800 officers and men. 
Barely 1,200 were availabe, and, although a few 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve have offered 
themselves, and have been gladly accepted, I 
doubt whether the total number of people now on 
board the ships _in question exceeds 1,500 all told. 
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Low will come back, therefore I think prepara- 
lc had better be made to take his depositions 
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All kinds of civilians are volunteering, but none of 
‘Ahem are accepted pending the receipt of instruc- 
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tions from the Admiralty. The ships are in the 
meantime busily engaged in getting in ‘heir powder 
and shell, and work is, while I write, being ener- 
getically carried on by aid of the electric ligt. All 
the seaward forts are manned, and many of the 
buoys and beacons have been to-day removed, nor 
were the usual lights exhibited this evening ; but 
unfortunately the conflict between the naval and 
the military authorities continues, and it is but too 
evident that the rapid perfecting of our defensive 
preparations is being dangerously delayed by the 
fact that the local command is divided. I learn, 
as I close this dispatch, that the Alezandra, flag- 
ship of the Reserve Squadron from Portland, has 
anchored at Spithead. The Hotspur from Harwich, 
the Audacious from Hull, the Shannon from Bantry, 
and the Neptune from Holyhead, are expected in 
the course of to-morrow, and the Jron Duke from 
Queensferry, the Superb from Greenock, and the 
Belleisle from Kingstown on Thursday.” 

‘The same issue also contained the appended 
brief reports frou Plymouth and the Medway :— 

“Piymourn, Tuesday, tta.m.—Lhe Conqueror, 
Achiiles, Gorgon, Hecate, Prince Albert, Forth, 
Inconstant, Thames, Spanker, and Sharpshooter 
have to-day gone out of harbour, and are now 
anchored with the Black Prince within the break- 
water. They are the only vesels at this port that 
are in anything like a state of immediate readi 
ness for sea, yet they are only half manned, 
and there is no probability, so far as can at present 
be seen, of providing proper complements for more 
than half of them.” 

 SHegrness, Tuesday, 11 p.m.—The following 
vessels of the Medway Fleet Reserve, A Division, 
are nowhere, viz., Benbow, Camperdown, Northam: 
pton, Gilops, Hydra, Narcissus, Avethusa, Mersey, 
Medea, Medusa, Barracouta, Grasshopper, Salaman- 
der, Skipjack, and Sheldrake. Though all of them 
have been officially reported as reay for sea, several 
—notably some of the cruisers and gun-vessels—are 
suffering from various temporary defects, and not 
oneis, or at present can be, properly manned, as nei 
ther lieutenants nor men are available in sufficient 
numbers. The Benbow is reported to have deve- 
loped defects in her big guns, and is therefore par- 
tially useless. The Blenheim is uct completed, but 
she may be got ready in ten days.” 

It was further announced that the Channel Fleet, 
consisting of the battleships Royal Sovereign, An- 
son, Howe, and Redney, the belted cruisers Aurora 
and Immortalité, and the small craft Curlew and 
‘Speedwell, was at Vigo, and lad been ordered 
home by ‘telegraph, vid the Falmouth-Vigo cable. 
It might be expected at Spithead on Saturday 
morning. Most of the above-quoted news was of 
an unsatisfactory nature ; for though the mention 
of so many ships as being more or less ready for 
sea inspived a certain vague confidence in the 
mind of the average layman as he satat his break- 
fast table, the admission that, owing to lack of 
men, half of them were really useless, was one the 
significance of which could not but strike even 
him who had only the most casual knowledge of 
naval affairs. ‘To the expert the reports were 
still more painful, for every expert knew well 
enough that ships like the Minotaur, Shannon, 
Achilles, Prince Albert, and others were, manned 
or unmanned, of little value save on paper. 
Naturally, therefore, the early morning’s news, 
and particularly the terrible intelligence of the 
catastrophe off Toulon, aroused immense excite- 
ment and universal uneasiness. But excitement 
does not at once betray itself. Men must first 
meet and talk, and hear one another's views and 
apprehensions concerning what has happened and 
what isto come. And ere they had time to meet 
and talk on that awful Wednesday, more alarm- 
ing news than had yet reached them arrived, and 
drove them from a state of repressed excitement 
into a condition of panic. 

The French had struck boldly and promptly and 
effectively at Toulon, but not only there. Before 
ten o’clock a second edition of each of the morn- 
ing papers announced the occurrence of a fresh 
and more humiliating catastrophe than that which 
had befallen us in the Mediterranean. The Stand- 
ard's account is here given :— 

* PorrsmoutH, Wednesday, 6.45 a.m.—While 
lamenting the magnitude of the misfortune that 
has just overtaken a great part of the fleet assem- 
bled here, and the dreadful fate that has over- 
whelmed [am afraid to say how many hundreds 
of her Majesty’s officers and men, it is impossible 
to avoid admiring the energy and dash of an 
enemy who, almost as soon as war is declared, 
succeeds in planting a deadly blow at our very 
vitals. What has happened is shocking in the 
extreme, but it is also marvellous. With a sud- 
denness that seems almost inexplicable, the squad- 
ron at Spithead has been practically destroyed. 
Late last night it seemed ready to go anywhere 
and do anything; this morning the little that 
exsist of it is a shattered remnant, barely able to 
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keep itself afloat, and utterly useless for any of the 
purposes of the immediate future. 

“T had, as you are aware, obtained authority 
from the Admiralty to proceed to sea as a passen- 
ger on board H.M.S. Alexandra during the Chan- 
hel cruise, which it was yesterday announced 
the Reserve Squadron woui.! undertake as soon 
as it could be assembled at Spithead. ‘Ihe only 
ships of the squadron to arrive yesterday were the 
Invincible from Southampton and the Alexandra 
from Portland. The latter did not take up her 
anchorage until between nine and ten o’clock at 
night ; but as she had been previously sighted and 
signalled, I—with some difficully—engaged a 
shore boat and was at Spithead, ready to board 
her when she appeared. The ships already there 
were anchored in two lines which stretched from 
the south-west, nearly abreast of No Man’s Land 
and the Horse Sand to the north-west, abreast of 
Gilkicker Pointand Ryde. The heavier part of 
the fleet formed the line which lay nearest to the Isle 
of Wight, and, beginning from the south-east, 
consisted of the Hercules, Minotaur, Alexandra, 
Hero, Invincible, and Glatton. ‘Thecruiser squad- 
ron formed the line which lay nearest to the 
harbour, and, beginning from the south-east, con- 
sisted of the Rattlesnake, Bellona, Iris, Galatea, 
Latona, and Seagull. There were thus six vessels 
in each line, the Rattlesnake being abreast of the 
Hercules, the Bellona of the Minotaur, and so on ; 
and there wasa distance of two cables between the 
hips of eachline,and of four cables between the lines. 

“Most of the ships, when I reached Spithead, 
were taking in powder and shell, and were doing 
so by the light of their search-lights, from the hoys 
and barges which lay alongside. Some ships, 
also, were completing with coal, All, moreover, 
were taking in sea stores and supplies of every 
kind, the result being that night seemed to be 
turned into day, and that Spithead was crowded 
with boats and launches. I boarded the Alex- 
andra as soon as she had taken up her berth 
between the Minotaur and the Hero; but, though 
it was getting late, there was, of course, nothought 
of turning in, Indeed, even if there had been no 
work on hand, and if Spithead had been as quiet 
as it commonly is at ten o'clock, there was so 
much anxiety in every ship concerning the news 
from the Mediterranean, and such continuous 
expectation that weighty intelligence of some 
sort would presently’ be brought off by one 
of the numerous craft from the shore, that no 
one cared to go to sleep lest perchance he might 
not hear the first word of definite intelligence. 
‘The few officers who had leisure to sit in the ward- 
room and smoking-room could tall of nothing but 
the war and the ships up the Straits. ‘Those who 
had to be on deck thought, if they did not talk, on 
the same subjects. The Vice-Admiral and C. 
tain had gone ashore to see the Commander-in- 
chief; the ship was in charge of the Commander ; 
and I had nothing better to do than to take stock 
of the scene around me. 

“ Alongside the Hero a hoy was hoisting out 
powder cases and boxes of ammunition, which were 
stacked around the turret on her low deck forward 
and thence gradually removed to the magazine 
below. The Afinotaur was filling up with coal, and 
had a barge on each side of her. The Iris 
abreast of us was, like the Hero, taking in her 
powder, and also a number of huge electro-contact 
mines—great red-painted iron cases which must 
have weighed nearly aton a-piece. We at first 
did nothing, but soon acoal barge came along- 
side, and we began not only to fill up our bunkers, 
but also to pile coal on our decks, for the order had 
gone forth that every ship was to be coaled to her 
utmost capacity. Usually when a ship is coaling 
her ports are closed, and pains are taken to exclude 
as much as possible the all-pervading dust ; but we 
and the other ships were coaling cleared for action, 
and_with half the guns loaded and run out. No 
vessel liad her torpedo netsicompletely down, as all 
had craft alongside, but all had a certain number of 
boats out, and the whole anchorage between the Nab 
on the east and Hurst Castle on the west was sup- 
posed to be patrolled by these and by torpedo 
boats. A large amount of material in the shape 
of spars and buoys had been towed out of harbour 
during’ the day, with a view to constructing sub- 
stantial defence booms within which ships might 
lie in safety ; but the work of construction had not 
been begun, and most of the material was anchor- 
ed on No Man’s Land, where it was to remain for 
the night. No one, 1 think I may safely say, 
thought that there was the slightest probability of 
our being attacked. At midnight, however, with 
a view to making all sure, a couple of first-class 
torpedo boats were sent out by each entrance, and 
the four were ordered to scout between Christ- 
church and Selsea Bill, and at the back of the Isle 
of Wight. 

“ Portsmouth, as the crow flies, is only about 




















seventy knots—nautical miles—from Cherbourg. 
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A vessel steaming, therefore, at a speed of fifteen 
knots, should do the distance easily in five hours, 
Our enemy must have come from Cherbourg. He 
can scarcely, indeed, in the circumstances, have 
come from anywhere else; and he probably left 
Cherbourg at about nine o’clock, for he came upon 
us soon after two this morning, The sea was 
smooth, the night was dark and chilly, avd our 
vitality was at its lowest, as most men’s vitality is 
in the small hours, when suddenly, apparently not 
more than two or three miles from us, we heard the 
boom of a gun. In an instant all were on deck. 
Some declared that the sound had come from the 
east; others swore that they had seen the flash 
light up the sky over Egypt Point to the westward. 
The Commander at once ordered away all the craft 
from alongside, and directed that the nets were to 
be fully rigged out; but, as everyone knows, lighters 
and barges cannot be got rid of in an instant, and 
long before the order could have been obeyed, we 
and our satellites were in the midst of one of the 
bloodiest struggles of which history gives any record. 


“Within a minute of the time when we heard 
the first report we heard others, and saw over 
Bembridge Point the bouquet of a rocket which, we 
knew, had been fired by one of our boats as a 
signal that the enemy was approaching in force. 
Tam not exaggerating, and I in no way do in- 
justice to our officers and men, when I say that 
a scene of the direst confusion followed. The 
captain of the Hercules was the senior officer pre- 
sent. He signalled by means of flash lights from 
his mast-head, ‘ Cruisers will slip their cables and 
proceed with dispatch to sea in search of the enemy, 
those lying to eastward of the Galatea going out 
by the eastward, and those lying to westward of 
the Jris going out by the westward entrance. 
Rendezvons, Epithead. 8 am. Battleships will 
prepare to slip cables and follow——” But the 
signal was never completed. The shore boats and 
lighters were still pushing off; our officers were 
still shouting at them from the bridge and gang- 
ways for their delay, and the poor bumboat women 
were shtieking, partly from fear and partly because 
they and their goods lad been separated, when 
another rocket and yet another went up from a 
point well on our side of the Nab, and under the 
glare of their explosions we saw, not a mile and 
a-half from us, three or four low-lying black hulls, 
which we knew could only be those of the torpedo 
cruisers of the enemy. In an instant, and forget- 
ful of our torpedo boats, which must have sent up 
the warning rockets, and which must, therefore, 
have not been far out of theline of fire, every vessel 
that could bring a gun of any kind to bear opened 
in the direction of the foe. . The roar was infernal, 
and, for a brief period, the dense smoke hid every. 
thing from us; but such slight air as there was gently 

d the smoke to the westward, and soon we 
could see the enemy again. He was apparently 
none the worse for his reception, and was much. 
hearer to us. Fire was re-opened, and main- 
tained with fury. The Alexandra was incom- 
moded somewhat by the ships to. windward of 
her, and fired only occasionally; but the Her- 
cules, Minotaur, and Rattlesnake seemed to 
blaze away almost without intermission, and the 
volumes of smoke that came slowly to leeward 
showed how freely they were spending their pow- 
der. The enemy fired very little. We expected 
to hear him using his torpedoes. And use them 
he did, but not from the direction which we antici- 
pated. ‘hat attack had lasted, I suppose, a 
quarter of an hour, and there had been little, if 
any, cessation of the firing from our side, when, 
to our consternation, a second attack quickly 
developed itself from the westward. It is quite 
clear to me now that the eastward attack by three 
or four torpedo cruisers—probably vessels of the 
Condor and Bombe types—was merely a feint 
intended to amuse us while the real attack from 
the westward was being made. The Needles, or 
westward passage to Spithead, is nota particularly 
easy one in any circumstances, and is commanded 
not only by numerous batteries but also by the 
Brennan torpedo station at Fort Cliff End; but 
our enemies chose to take the risk of coming to 
grief in their attempt to find their way in by that 
passage, and it must be sadly admitted that the 
results have more than justified their temerity. 

“The real attack was delivered by torpedo 
boats only, some being of the ‘haute mer’ type, 
and others of the ordinary first-class. The larger 
vessels seem to have acted as ‘ division boats,’ and 
there appears to have been four divisions engaged, 
each division on this occasion consisting of one 
torpilleur de haute mer and three torpedo boats, 
making sixteen craft all told. I do not pretend to 
be certain either as to the exact numbers or as to 
the exact constitutions of the force; but those who 
had the best opportunities of knowing place both 
as Ihave given them. ‘The flotilla’ must have 
evaded our scouts, possibly by first making the 
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under it; for it was not seen until, almost like a 
flash, it steamed in close order past Fort Cliff 
End. Both Fort Cliff End and Hurst Castle were 
using their search-lights, and it was owing to this 
fact that the enemy was discovered. But the 
forts were unprepared for instant action, and ere 
fire of any kind could be opened, the boats were 
somewhere abreast of the Bramble, and within ten 
or twelve minutes’ steam of their quarry. Even 
when the forts did open they did no harm, for the 
smoke of the action which was raging at the 
other end of the anchorage was drifting between 
them and the enemy. Besides, when the search- 
lights from the forts, or later, from the ships, 
fell upon any particular craft, they rendered 
all the other craft of the enemy completely invis- 
ible; and the operators, speedily becoming con- 
scious of this fact, and being anxious to show up 
as many of the enemy as possible, shifted the 
projectors so rapidly as to confuse the eyes of the 
gunners. The truth seems to be that the most ef- 
fective shelter under which a torpedo boat can ap- 
proach to do damage is the shelter afforded by a 
search-light played upon some other vessel by the 
intended victim. Moreover, very few guns could 
be brought to bear, the chief works being so con- 
structed as to be almost powerless for action on the 
Solent side, and being mainly designed to impede 
the foe ashe comes in from the west-south-west, 
not to destroy him after he has got in. ‘Thus the 
French steamed up without let or hindrance to with- 
in quite a short distance of the Glatton and Seagull, 
which formed, as I have already said, the north- 
eastern extremities of our two lines. These ships, 
or their picket boats, sighted the flotilla when it 
cannot have been anything like a mile from 
them. At the first shot from the Fleet, or per- 
haps before it, the divisions evidently sepa- 
rated in order to act in accordance with orders 
previously given to them. Two divisions, now 
formed in single column of line ahead, came 
up at full speed between our lines. ‘The other 
two divisions, disposed respectively on the port 
and starboard quarters of the central divisions, 
came up also fn columns of line ahead, one on 
each side of the still anchored fleet. ‘Ihe central 
divisions came on, therefore, at a distance of about 
two cables from the ships on either beam of them. 
The other divisions kept about as far outside the 
lines, and the speed I imagine was fully 18 knots. 
As the boats executed that terrible rush through 
us, they were saluted with a perfect hurricane of 
projectiles; but they did not, so far as 1 know, 
fire a gun in reply, and I fear that a good many of 
our own shot intended for the central divisions must 
have done more harm to friend than foe. It was 
fearful work; the very silence of the grey boats 
made the now brilliantly illuminated, though smoke- 
dimmed scene the more impressive. could 
not help admiring so splendid an exhibition of 
pluck, even though one was fully conscious of the 
magnitude and imminence of one’s own peril. But 
there was little time for thought. Our lines were 
less than a mile in length, Travelling at 18 knots 
a boat coversa mile in about three minutes, and in 
about three minutes, and in five or six minutes at 
the outside, the dismal tragedy had begun and 
ended. The French launched their torpedoes with 
erful precision, the central divisions dis- 
charging both right and left, and the outside divi- 
sions, which approached a few seconds later, ap- 
parently endeavouring to rectify any mistakes or 
omissions which their comrades of the centre had 
been guilty of. ‘Too well, alas, did they do the 
business. It is as yet too early to send you de- 
tails, save of what happened to the vessels im- 
mediately within my own sphere of vision; but 
there is no hope, that, by waiting, I can obtain any 
less disheartening general results than those which 
I can already give you. The Hero, Invincible, 
Tris, Galatea, and Bellona have been sunk or have 
been obliged to run ashore to avoid sinking; the 
Minotaur has been blown up, the explosion 
of a torpedo having, it is believed, fired one of the 
electro-contact mines which she had just taken on 
board; the Alexandva has a great hole in her port 
quarter and a compartment full of water ; and the 
Glatton has a hole in her bows. Only the Hercules, 
Latona, Seagull, and Rattlesnake have escaped 
uninjured. A torpedo, barely submerged, seems 
to have actually exploded in contact with the 
Hercules, but that ship’s stout construction and 
armoured belt saved her from anything worse than a 
very severeshaking. Several lightersandsmall craft 
were also sunk ; and the loss of life, in one way and 
another, is, I fear, frightful. It is doubtful whether 
more than fifty of the M/inotaur’s people survive. The 
blowing-up ofthe vessel was so violent that we, who 
were anchored immediately astern of her, felt as if 
we were jerked out of the water, anda moment later 
our decks were covered with and even set on fire 
by her burning fragments. May I never live to 
have another so awful experience. 
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the explosion smashed everything in the Alexandra 
that had not already been shattered by the burst- 
ing of a French torpedo under her own port quar- 
ter. The Jris was struck just before we were, and, 
being in a sinking condition, was cun on to the 
Sturbridge Sand, where she lies with her bows in 
two and a-half fathoms. The Bellona is on the 
Harrow Bank, immediately under Fort Monckton. 
The Galatea and Hero lie sunk at their anchor- 
ages; and I am sorry to have to say that, in the 
struggle, a quantity of ammunition on the Hero's 
deck blew up, killing and injuring a number of 
people. The /uoincible sank while endeavouring 
to run on the outer Spit. The heaviest losses 
were suffered by the Minotaur, Hero, and Galatea. 
‘The other ships have lost very few men killed, 
but have had a good many wounded; and in 
all the vessels which were torpedoed there were 
numerous sufferers from the poisonous and suf- 
focating effects of the explosive gases and from 
shock, The Alexandra’s loss is ten killed, 
and sixty-four wounded or otherwise injured. 
The torpedo which struck her threw down every- 
one on board, and raised a column of water of 
such volume that when part of it fell on deck it 
washed men into the scuppers just as if it had 
been a heavy sea. 

“The enemy also has suffered, but very slightly 
in comparison with us. Two torpilleurs de haute 
mer and four torpedo boats are said to have been 
sunk or blown up, and of those which got away 
several are known to have been badly damaged, 
Whether our fire did any harm worth mentioning 
to the small cruisers which began the affair is 
more than we can tell. We cannot, however, 
claim to have done much more than destroy six 
liule craft, and to have worked other harm which, 
altogether, may represent a quarter of a million. 
The French have done us damage to the extent of 
at least two and a-quarter millions in money alone, 
They may have lost a lundred in killed and 
wounded ; we, at the lowest computation, have 
lost nearly a thousand. The blow, therefore, is 
one, the seriousness of which it would be folly to 
shut one’s eye to. It is, as far as the Portsmouth 
squadron is concerned, a thoroughily crippling one. 

“ That the French attack was both well designed 
and well carried out it is impossible to deny. It 
came swiftly after the declaration of war; it was 
so arranged as to give the attacking torpedo boats 
the full advantage not only of the feint from the 
eastward, but also of such wind as was moving; 
and it was designed in such a way as to place the 
torpedo boats, after they had done their work, ina 
position whence, in case of necessity, they could be 
rescued by their friends the cruisers. In fact it 
cannot be doubted that, after their wild cush 
through our lines, some of the boats must have been 
very glad to run at once under the protection of 
their larger consorts; for several of them were 
certainly badly mauled. Of our own four boats 
which went out at midnight to scout we have as 
yet heard nothing; but there is every reason to 
fear, at least with regard to those which were on 
the eastern side of the Isle of Wight, that they have 
been destroyed or captured, The Rattlesnake slip. 
ped her cable and followed the retreating enemy fo 
some miles, but was recalled by the Vice-Admiral 
who was returning from the shore when the alarm 
was first given, and whose steam launch narrowly 
escaped being run down by the port line of French 
torpedo boats as the vessels turned at the head of 
our port line in order to rejoin their friends. The 
Spithead forts, I. should add, did not fire durin, 
the engagement. It is rumoured that they had 
not been supplied with ammunition. The Com- 
mander-in-chief has just left harbour in his yacht, 
the Fire Queen to inspect the ships which are 
damaged or aground, and to settle what is to be 
done. In the meantime the town is in a panic, 
other attacks being feared. ‘The blowing up of 
the Minotaur broke nearly every pane of glass in 
Southsea, and created such alarm that several 
aged people are reported to have died from fright.” 

The second edition of each of the morning 
papers contained a dispatch to the above effect. 
The bad news, owing to the lateness of its arrival, 
was printed without comment; but immediatecom- 
ment was unnecessary—the intelligence spoke for 
itself, We had been suddenly deprived of the 
services of five ironciads and three cruisers; which, 
added to the tale of vessels that had been lost or 
taken oft Toulon, made a total of ten ironclads 
and five cruisers accounted for by the enemy with- 
in forty-eight hours of the commencement to hos- 
tilities. 

The panic that ensued has had no parallel in 
the history of the country. The violation of our 
coasts, and indeed of our chief Naval port was an 
exploit which the majority of Englistimen had for 
generations deemed beyond the power of any 
foreigner or combination of foreigners: and the 
shgck of knowing that it not only could be, buthad 

1) effected, threw nearly all men off their balance. 

elless-educated classes entirely lost their heads 
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and at hastily summoned meetings in Trafalgar. 
square and elsewhere wildly denounced not only 
those who were, but also those who were not, re- 
ponsible for the disaster. It was, perhaps, difficult 
to apfortion the responsibility among those who 
might be fairly blamed—among, for example, the 
members of the Government, the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, andthe chiefs of certain departments—but 
it was ridiculous to blame, as many mob orators did, 
the admirals and captains whohad been concerne 
Steadier brains realised this, and their views were 
substantially represented on this occasion by the 
St. Fames's Gasette, which, in the course of its re- 
flections that afternoon, said :— 

** Let us be under no delusion as to the real causes 
of our misfortunes. These may be easily catalogued. 
For years we have had naval manoeuvres every 
summer ; and all of these have been full of valuable 
lessons, to the majority of which we have never- 
theless, kept our eyes shut. For years we have had 
alarge number of ships on the list of the Royal 
Navy ; but we have not taken the trouble to make 
certain that the greater part of these shall always 
be ready for immediate service. For years we 
have had a Naval Intelligence Department; but 
we have not made it large enough to be thoroughly 
efficient, and we have never taken care that our 
Mediterranean fleet should be in all respects su- 
perior to it. For years we have had it dinned into 
our ears that divided command at the naval ports 
—especially with regard to coast and harbour de- 
fences—is a source of danger, but we have not 
istened. For years we have been told that we 
were lamentally short of stokers, seamen-gunners, 
and, indeed, blue-jackets of all sorts; but our ef- 
forts to increase their numbers have been spas- 
modic and half-hearted. For years we have been 
aware that excessively big guns were a broken reed 
on which to depend, but no action has been taken 
in consequence. We might extend the lamen- 
able catalogue of our omissions and commissions, 
but it is useless and undignified to moan over the 
unalterable. The future only is now our con- 
cern, Existing arrangements have convincingly 
demonstrated their feebleness and inadequaacy, 
some means must be provisionally adopted for 
properly managing the naval affairs of the 
Empire. It may be a bad thing to swap horses 
when one is crossing a stream; but if one’s 
own horse be sinking, there is no better course 
open: The Admiralty has collapsed; yet, although 
it is moribund, it still has the power to work harm. 
Let it, therefore, gracefully and promptly hand 
over its duties to stronger men. Wedo not blame 
their lordships so much as we blame the system 
der which they have worked. But we have no 
time for making compliments or for considering 
excuses. Already we have been hardly hit. An- 
other blow may paralyse us altogether. The safety 
of the country is the one thing to be thought of, 
and we trust that neither the Admiralty nor the 
public will think of anything else. ‘To the one we 
recommend unselfishness and resignation to the 
needs of the moment; to the other, calmness, 
loyalty, and patriotic devotion. Ours is not an 
inheritance to vanish in a day, but neither is it a 
treasure to be trifled with.” 























(to bx continusp.) 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Be age 
[Reurer “Spactat” To “ Japan Matt.”] 





London, September 24th. 
A splendid function took place on Thursday 
last at the Pantheon in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Republic, and great ftes were 
held in honour of the day throughout France. 
Cholera is on the increase in Holland. 
London, September 26th. 
An imposing service was performed at St. 
Paul's Cathedral in memory of those who fell 
at Lucknow, during the Indian Mutiny. Many 
survivors of the garrison after the relief who then 
belonged to Havelock’s and Outram’s forces 
attended the ceremony. 





) 
September 27th. 

There has been mutiny among the rst Life 
Guards at Windsor, but it is stated to be only 
a slight affair. 

The letter of Mr. Cleveland, accepting the 
nomination to the Presidency by the Democrats, 
states that he will adhere to Tariff Reforms 
which shall include the reduction of duties on 
raw material, also that he considers it possiblo 
to utilise gold and silver on equal terms in the 
adjustmentofthe currency question. 

“The-cholera has disappeared from New York. 
YU A 
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(rROM MANILA PAPERS? 
Madrid, September 4th. 
There is great panic in Paris owing to the 
cholera ; the number of cases yesterday exceed- 
ed 300. The epidemic decreases in Havre and 
Hamburg. 
Madrid, September 6th. 
The cholera increases in Paris. 


Madrid, September gth. 

The cholera in Europe remains the same; 
Spain in free. 

The cholera in Hamburg and Paris continues 
with great virulence. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen of Por- 
tugal will be present at the festivities in com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

The epidemic continues severe in Hamburg 
and Paris. 


(From tH “ Sivosrors Free Press.”) 
London, September 8th. 

A manifesto issued by the Parnellites charges 
the Anti-Parnellites with yielding their inde- 
pendence, and urges the formation of an inde- 
pendent party and a prompt reorganisation of 
the National League. 

London, September 7th. 

The universal cooler weather is arresting the 
cholera epidemic on the Continent. Great Bri- 
tain is reported still free of the disease. 


London, September gth. 
Cholera at Hamburg continues to be of a 
virulent nature, and the daily mortality from this 
disease is considerable. 


London, September roth. 

The officers and crew, except the Captain, 
of a ship bound for Hamburg, on arrival at Fal- 
mouth refused to proceed in the vessel on ac- 
count of the cholera at the former port. The 
magistrate who tried the case upheld the action 
of the crew. The owners of the ship have ap- 
pealed against this decision. 

The cholera is reported to be increasing in 
Paris. 


{(From Tus!‘ MaNtta Parens.”) 
Madrid, September 1st. 
Cholera has appeared in Venice and Naples. 
The tobacco manufacturers have re-opened 
their factories. 
The civil war has recommenced in Morocco. 


London, September 3rd. 
A death from cholera has taken place at 
Macclesfield ; this is the first unimported case 
recorded in Great Britain. The cholera out- 
break entirely absorbs public attention. 


London, September 5th. 
The Treasury has declared its willingness to 
allow the mints of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria to coin silver, the Treasury receiving the 
profits but recouping the above named Colonies 
for any loss they may sustain on the gold cur- 
rency, and invites concerted Australian action 
in the matter. 
London, September 6th. 
The Government of Canada have decreed a 
quarantine of twenty-one days against all vessels 
arriving with immigrants, but excepting those 
from British and Scandinavian ports. 








CHESS. 
Sg 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cass Epiron,) 





The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Hotel. 


To CorrgsponpvEnTs. 


J.W.E.—No. 36 cannot be solved by B to B 4. 
The Black King moves to Q 7, and you are again 
hopelessly at sea. 


Soution ov Prostem No. 36. 


ware. BLACK. 
1—K to K Kt 6 1Pto Kts 
2—-Q to BS 2—-K 0 Q7 
3—Q to R 6 mate 

if 1—B to Q7 
3—Q toQ Bs mate 

if2a—-PtoK 5 


3—Q to K B 4 mate 
Digiti 





d by Go ( 


Correct solution received from Omega, Scachi, 
and W.H.S, 


Prosiem No. 38. 
By W. A. CrarK. 


aD) 





ware 
White to play'and mate in two,moves. 


Played in 1891 at the City of London Chess Club 
between Mr. F. E. Hamond and another first-class 
player. Hamond’s brilliant conduct of the game 
certainly deserved the success it obtained. 


Kine’s Gamair Dectinep. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
——<—<<$$—— 
THE NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 


Friday, Oct. 7th. 




















| per P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 3rd.* 
FromCanada,&c. per C.P. M.Co. Sunday, Oct. and.t 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Oct. 15th.t 
From Hongkong. per P, & O. Co. Sunday, Oct. oth.§ 
Erom Hongkong. per P. M,Co. Monday, Oct. 3rd.ll 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... perN.D. Lloyd. Wed’day, Oct. sth. 
From Europe via 

Honglong...... per M.M. Co, Friday, Oct, rgth. 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co, Sunday, Oct. 16th 
From America... per O. & O. Cv. Saturday, Oct, 22nd. 











© City of Peting left San Fra 


‘9 on September 17th, + Em- 
press of China iett Vancouver 


n September 18th. 1 Ching lett 
San Francisco vid Honolula on September ajth. § Ancona left 
Hongkong on September agth. City of Rio de olett Hong. 
kong. on September agth. ‘The English mailis on board the 
steamer Bengloe which left Hongkong via Kobe on September a7th. 








THR NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Oct. and. 
per C.P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 3rd. 


i} perN.V.K. ‘Tuesday, Qct. gth. 





perN.D Lloyd. Friday, Oct. 7th. 
per P.M.Co, — Saturday, Oct. 8th. 








. perM.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. oth. 
‘&c. perC. P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 17th. 
. per 0. & 0. Co. Friday, Oct. arst. 








wuite. BLACK—F. E, HAMOND. 
1—P—K 4 1—P—K 4 
2—-P—K Bq 2—B—B 4 (a) 
3—Ki—K B3 3—P-—-0:3 
4—-B—B 4 4-Kt—K B 3 
5—P—-O3 5S—Kt—Q B 3 (6) 
6—P—B 3 O—B—K Kt 5 
7—P—K R 3 (c) 7—B-K 3 
8—BxB 8—PxB 
9—PxP 9—PxP 
10—B—Kt 5 10—Casiles. 
11—Q—K 2 1—9— K sq. 
Bog Kt—Q 2 12—Rt—K R4 
13-0 Kt—K B 13—P—K R3 
14—B—Q 2 14—O—Kt 3 
15—P—K Kt 4 15—Kt—B 5, 
16—Bx Kt 18—RxB (d) 
17—-Kt—Kt 3 17—P—Q Kt 4 (e) 
18—Castles Q R 18—P—Rt 5 
19—K R-K'B (f) — 19—PxP 
20—Px P 20—Q R—Ktsq. (g) 
21-K—B2 21—O—K sq. (/) 
22—Q R-Q Kt 22—Rx Kt (1) 
23-OxR 23—Kt—Q 5 ch. 
24—Px Kt 24—Q—R’5 ch. 
25—K—B (/) 25—O—R 6 ch. 
26—K—Q 2 26—QxP ch. 


27—Resigns. 
Notes from the Neweastle Chronicle. 


(a) A safe and effective method of refusing the King’s Gambi. 
(0) Castling is perhaps a little stronger, as White dare not go 
for the K P. 
(c) Creating a ** hole” which subsequently proves troublesome. 
(d) For immediate purposes best; for the future inferior to 
P x li, which would strengthen his Pawns for the ending. 
(0 Preparing an attack on the Q side, where White obviously 
intends Castling. 
(£) 19—P—Q 4 was promising and should have been 
{g) An admirable preparation for the coming 23 
(/) Another forelaying move of a very high orde 
(i) Artistic and unanswerable. 
1 Jlt is immaterial what White does, if 2s—K—Q 2, Qx RP 
ch) &c., winning. 











layed. 


The Yokohama Chess Club will commence its 
third session on Monday next, when the Annual 
General Meeting will be held at its old head- 
quarters, the Club Hotel. Alter the meeting the 
customary bi-weekly meetings for practice will 
be resumed. 


The match for the championship of America 
has resulted in a brilliant victory for Mr. Lip- 
schultz who scored seven games against Mr. 
Showalter’s one, with seven draws, 


The North of England players are preparing to 
challenge the South for a big match. This will be 
an event of exceptional interest. 


Tue Perrecr Game. 
We grow more thick-skinned as we older grow, 
And little care if we win or the foe; 
But what we do seek is a stirring game, 
Where e’en defeat is free from slip or blame; 
A game well fought throughout, nor absent be 
The diamond flash of clear-cut strategy. 
Such chess were perfect. More do we desire, 
‘Well, an opponent filled with kindred fire, 
Phlegmatic, courteous, not too slow or quick, 
In mien and gesture free from noise and trick; 
Who, winning, will from foolish vaunt refrai 
And, losing, knows when longer fight is vain. 
With such a foe and such delightful play, 











How bright and full the hours will fleet away ! 


ste Chess Magazine, J. Pierce. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
pee aes. 
ARRIVALS. 

Setsuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,011, Kawano, 
24th September,—Kobe 22nd September, Gene- 
ral.—Kabushiki Kaisha, 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
24th September,—Yokkaichi 23rd September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 24th 
September,—Moji 22nd September, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
25th September,—Yokkaichi 24th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
25th September,—Shanghai and ports roth 
September, Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
25th September,—Kobe 24th September, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
26th September,—Yokkaichi 25th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
26th September,—Otaru vid ports 22nd Septem: 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
26th September,—Kobe 24th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
26th September,—Hongkong 20th September, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F, H. Seymour, 
26th September,—Hongkong viA ports 17th Sep- 
tember, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
26th September,—Kobe 25th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Captain Wm. R. Clutterbuck, 
27th September,—Hakodate 25th September. 
Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
28th September,—Yokkaichi 27th September, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2gth September,—Otacu and ports 25th Septem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
agth September,—Shanghai and ports 23rd Sep- 
tember Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
goth September,—Yokkaichi 28th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 3oth 
Seplember,-—Marseilles vid ports 3rd September, 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
oth September,—Yokkaichi 29th September, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Fallas (8), cruiser, Captain A. MacLeod, 3oth 
Sepepmberittakodate. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Oct. 1, 1892.) 





Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Fukui, 30th 
September,—Kobe 29th September, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
goth September,—Fukaura 26th September, Ge- 
heral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 24th 
September,—Nagasaki, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, C. Dela Perrelle, 
24th September,—London vid ports, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Fukui, 25th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 4 

Priok, German steamer, 1,635, G. Peterson, 25th 
September,—Hamburg vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sydney, French steamer, 8,450, Bretel, 25th Sep- 
tember,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 25th September,—Otaru via ports, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
26th September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Truruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
‘26th September,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
27th September, —Otaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 27th 
September,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
27th September,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
27th September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yozohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
27th: September,—Shanghai and_ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, MacMillan, 
28th September,—Otaru via ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
28th September,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Redpole (6), gunboat, Lieut.Commander F. W. 
Freeman, 2gth September,—Hongkong. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
‘2gth September,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W.-M. Smith, 
goth Sepltember,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Touruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
goth September,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish: 

Pallas (8), cruiser, Captain A. McLeod, 1st 
October,—Hongkong. 




















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from Yok- 
Keaichi:—r1 passengers in second class and 11 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai vid ports :—Mrs. Wilcockson, Miss 
Wilcockson, Messrs. S. Uyeno, R. Kirby, and W. 
Brent in cabin; Mr. C. A. Peterson in second 
class, and 27 passengers in steerage. For San 
Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. E. G, Low in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports:—Mrs, Smith in cabin; 1 passenger in 
second class, and 23 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong : 
—Mrs, H. Tabor and Mr. G. Keeble in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Mr. Connolly, Captain Mitchell, Lieut. 
Calthorpe, Mr. J. Hartley, Mr, W. H. L. Ayres, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, child, infant, and amah, 
‘Mr. W. A. Codby, Mrs. McGlew and child, Hon. 
Mrs. Sugden, and Mr. ‘I. W. Hellyer in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Kobe: 
—2 passengers in second class and 33 passengers 
in steerage. pied 

Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Otaru 
Figeeaay sy Mahubuer Miss and Mr. Katoa 
in cabin; 20 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, Misses 


Hogg (2), Captain Piorkowski, MessranE. Mullen- 
Nigitized E O 
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dorff, John Hill, S. Incuye, and Hamilton in 
cabin; Mr. B. Botelho, Mr. Ebrkhardt, Master 
‘Takaki, and Mr. R. Kobayashi in second class, 
and 42 passengers in steerage. For San Fran- 
cisco: Mr. Jas, Purdon in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi—2 passengers in second class and 30 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, from Marseilles 
vid ports :—Messrs, A. Kaba, Omiazuha, Shimpei 
Nambu, Caro, Oshima, W. Michell, Mrs. Dambasle, 
Messrs. G. Fischer, S. J. Truscott, Shibuya, Tonai, 
Hamahtoh, Shibuya, Mr, and Mrs. St. Hamor, 
Mrs. Kuhn, Me. J.N. Hurne Rothery, Mrs. 
Alvares and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. EM. 
Alvaresa, infant, and amah, Mr. M. Toshima, 
Mr. Y.'S. Gubbay, Mr. Y. Godotochi, Mr. 
Woog, Mr. Massart, Mr. Schneider, Mrs. Naken- 
ham, infant and amah, and Miss Gibbens in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—1 passenger in steerage. 











DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. Mitchell, Mr. C.S. Lee, Mr. Deguy, 
Mr, and Mrs, Liddell, 2 infants, and servant, Mr- 
French, Mr. Heugh, Mr. J. Eymard, Miss M. 
Eymard, Mr. Peter, Mr. and Mrs. Vareilles, Mr. 
C.H. Hobart Hampden, Mrs. and Miss Rodger, 
family, and servant, Mr. C. H. Balfour, Mr. G 
A. Saijan, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. and Miss 
Sommers in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and poits :—Miss S. Clausen, Miss B. 
Vesterock, Miss R. Smith, Governor and Mrs. 
Iwasaki, Governor T. Nakano, Lieut. Ikunaka, 
Messrs. O. M. Sama, Y. O. Skoodal, H. Seafforth, 
A. W. Goodrich, J. Matsubara, M. Bischell, and 
Chas. Crane in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Yoshimura 
and daughter, Messrs. C. B. Clausen, S. Hattori, 
G. Kamoshita, Shiobara, and Y. Koguchi In 
second class, and 39 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. C. M.B. Bryant, Mr, and Mrs. H. P, Child, 
Commander Count Comtes, Mr. A. E. Dowler, Dr. 
F. Grimm, Mr. A. H. Groom, Mr. Jas. Hay, Mc. 
HLS. Jonson, Mr. J. Kawashima, Mr. K. Konishi, 
Mr. aud Mrs. E. G. Low, Me. A. Marischal, Mr. 
Howard Martin, Rev. H. S. Mortis, Mr. Jas, 
Purdon, Miss May Stone, Mr. S. Tejima, and Mr. 
J. W. Willard in cabin, 














CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $100,000.00. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 982 bales ; for Italy, 
21 bales. Waste Silk for France, 194 bales. 
Treasure for London, $29,000. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 

TRA. 












rmancinco, Vone. Grrien, oat, 
59714305 2,409 4,313 
2 — 493495 
aes — 52 ssa, 
+ 49997 = 1092 5,319 
2129 _ 10439 
1S 2948 488 4429 
47252 6,014 15,252 
stk 
TRANCHCO, TORE. WARTIORD, “torALe 
= 186 =n 
= 35 = 3 
a 3182 — 188 
3 2.643 — 2,646 
REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Zsuruge Maru, Captain 
Shimadzu, reports :—Left Vokkaichi the 23rd Sep- 
tember at 3.30 p.m.; had gentle north-easterly 
breeze and fine weather; passed Omai-saki the 
24th at 1.30 a.m. and Rock Island at 4.55 a.m.; 
moderate north-easterly breeze and fine clear wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 24th September at 11.55 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the rgth Septem. 
ber at 9.42 a.m.; had strong E.N.E. winds and 
overcast rainy weather. Arriving at Nagasaki 
the 21st at 12.30 p.m. and left the same day at 
6.15 p.m. ; had moderate variable winds and rainy 
weather, Arriving at Shimonoseki the 22nd at 
7:45 am, and left the same day at 10.55 a.m. 
had fine clear weather and N.W. winds, Arriving 
at Kobe the 23rd at 7 a.m. and left the 24th at 





jon; had moderate to strong N.N.E. winds and/creasing sith 


Te 


fine clear weather throughout the passage. Artiv- 
ing at Yokohama the 25th September at 6.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendar Maru, Captain R. 
‘Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 24th September 
at 1oa.m, and arrived at Shiwotsu at 0.50 p.m. 
Left at 3.31 p.m. ; passed Oshima at 9.54 p.m. the 
same day and Rock Island the 2sth at 2.55 p.m. 
Arriving at Yokohama the 28th September at 9.17 
p.m.; had fresh N.E. winds with cloudy weather 
throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain F. 
Brown, reports :—Left Otaru the 22nd September 
at 1 p.m.; had light to moderate N.W. winds and 
fine weather, Arrived at Hakodate the 23rd at 7 
a.m. and left the 24th at noon ; had gentle westerly 
wind and _fine weather, heavy easterly swell. Ar- 
rived at Oginohama the 25th at 10 a.m. and left 
the same day at 1.30 had moderate easterly 
wind, fine weather, and light easterly swell. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 26th September at 1 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 20th September at 
4.20 p.m.; had strong N.E. winds to Turnabout, 
moderate to fresh N.E. gale to Yokoshima ; thence 
to port strong N.E. winds and head seas the entire 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 26th Septem- 
ber at 4.03 p.m., making the passage in 5 days, 
22 hours, and 1 minute. 


The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain 

















.| MacMillan, reports:—Left Kobe the 25th Septem- 


ber at 2 p.m. and arrived at Yokohama the 27th 
September at 1 a.m.; experienced fresh E.N.E. 
winds and head sea throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Otaru the 25th Septem- 
ber at noon; had light N.W. winds and fine clear 
weather. Arriving at Hakodate the 26th at 6 
a.m. and left the 27th; had fresh S.E. winds and 
overcast sky; midnight increasing to fresh gale 
with heavy head sea and constant thick rain. Ar- 
riving at Oginohama the 28th at 3.15 p.m. when 
met steamer Kumamoto Maru putting in Li shelter; 
at2 p.m, barometer 29.54; at 4 p.m. barometer 
29.50. Left Oginohama at 5.45 p.m.; had mode- 
rate breezes and overcast weather and head sea; 
at 8 p.m, barometer 29.59; at midnight falling to 
29.55; on the th at 2a.m. set in thick, heavy 
rain, remaining soto Inuboye, which was passed 
at g a.m. weather remaining thick with rain ; 
barometer falling steadily, moderate N.W. winds; 
at4 p.m. barometer 29.40; at 6 p.m. barometer 
29.383 at 6.30 p.m. weather clearing. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 29th September at 7.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 23rd Septem- 
ber at noon; had gentle N.E. winds and fine 
weather till noon on the 23rd ; thence tn Nagasaki 
fresh wind and sea (E.N.E.), arriving the 25th at 
7 a.m. and left the same day at § p.m.; had mode- 
rate N. inds and cloudy weather to Shimono- 
seki, arriving the 26th at 5.55 a.m. and left the 
same day at 10.52 a.m.; had moderate N.E. and 
easterly winds and dull weather to Steep Bluff; 
thence to Kobe, moderate easterly winds with 
frequent heavy gusts, arviving the 27th at 7.55 
a.m. and left Kobe the 28th at 3 p.m.; had light 
variable winds with occasional showers to Oshima ; 
thence till at 8 a.m. on the 2gth gentle northerly 
winds with heavy rain; from Rock Island to port 
strong N.E. winds with frequent heavy showers. 
Arriving at Yokohama the 29th September at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, Captain 
Shimadzu, reports:—Left Yokleaichi via Handa 
the 2gth September at 9 a.m, and arrived at Yoko- 
hama the goth September at 5.30 a.m.; experi- 
enced fine, clear weather with light westerly winds 
and smooth water to noon ; thence continuous rain 
and light northerly winds. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
Fukui, reports:—Left Kobe the 29th September 
at 7.05 am. and arrived at Yokohama the 3oth 
September at 1.45 p.m.; experienced gentle to 
moderate northwesterly breeze and fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Captain 
Olsen, reports:—Left Fukaura the 26th Septem- 
ber at 10.30 p.m.; had moderate north-easterly 
winds and fine clear weather to Siriya-saki, which 
passed the 27th at 8.55 a.m. the wind hauling to 
S.E. and increasing with gathering clouds and 
tising sea; passed Kuro-saki at 6.30 p.m. when 
it set in thick with heavy rain squalls; towards 
daylight the 28th blowing a moderate gale with 
continued rain and high sea, barometer steadily 
falling; steered for Kinkasan, and getting a po: 
tion decided to go in to Oginohama for shelter, 
ship going bows under and labouring heavily. 
Arrived at Oginohama at 10.30 a.m. and left again 
the 2gth at 5 a.m.; barometer steady at 29.393 
thick rainy weather with light westerly winds and 

















heavy southerly swell; at 6 p.m. wind and sea in- 
vheavy, rainy, thick weather, baro- 
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meter falling to 29.353 at 6 p.m. blowing a fresh 
gale from N.N.E. put ship head to northward and 
Slowed engines; at 10 p.m. weather clearing in 
westward, barometer stopped falling ; put ship on 
her course again; passed Inuboye-saki the goth at 
r1o am.; Noshima at 8 am, and arrived at 
Yokohama at 12.30 p.m. lowest barometer 29.28. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
The following vessels are advertised as on the 
berth :— 

For Lonpon vid Ports, Quick Despatch, the 
« Benciog.”—Cornes & Co. 

For New York vid Ports, Prompt Despatch, the 
« Guazer.”—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

For HoncKone vid Hyogo and Nagasaki, Octo- 
ber 2nd, at Daylight, the ‘ Verona.”—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

For Honckone vid Kobe and Shanghai, October 
grd, the ‘‘EMPRESs OF Cuina.”—Frazar & Co. 

For Suancuat and Ports, October 4th, at Noon, 
the  Sarxio Marv.”—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

For Honexone vid Kobe and Nagasaki, October 
7th, at ga.m., the “ Nuernserc.”—Norddeu- 
tscher Lloyds. 

For Saw Francisco, October 8th, the “Ciry oF 
Rio ve Javetro.”—P. M. S.S. Co. 

For SHancuat vid Kobe, October gth, at 9 a.m., 
the “ SAGHALIBN.”—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

For Canapa, United States, and Europe, vid 
Vancouver, B.C., Octber 17th, the ‘‘ EMPRESS 
op Javan.” —Frazar & Co. 

For Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., October 
18th, at 10 a.m., the “ ZamBest.”—Dodwell, 
Carlill 8 Co. 

For San Francisco, October 2tst, the * GAELIG.”” 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 








SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,648, A. Clark, 
‘21st September,—London vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Ghagee, British steamer, 1,827, Scotland, roth 
September,—Liverpool vid ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

St. Andrews, Norwegian steamer, 2,009, H. H. 
Hansen, r7th September,—Batoum via Singa- 
pore 3rd August, 107,000 cases Oil.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
26th September,—Hongkong via ports 17th Sep- 
tember, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Wilson, 20th Novem- 
ber,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.—Captai 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Harrison, 16th 
July,— Guam 2gth June, Cobra,—Captai 

Ribot. L. Belknap, American ship, 2,251, H. Staples, 
oth September,—New York 30th March, Oiland 
General.—China & Japan Trading Co. 

MEN-OW-WAR, 

Alert (4), U.S. corvette, Captain R. D. Hitchcock, 
18th September,—Nagasaki. 

Alexandrine (18), German cruiser, Captain Von 
Frantzius, 21st September,—Nagasaki. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Captain Wm. R. Clutterbuck, 
27th September,—Hakodate 25th September. 




















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
pe 
IMPORTS. 


There has been quite a briskness in the market, 
with more life than has existed for a long time 
past, and dealers have shown a desire to operate in 
a way that they have not done for several seasons 
previously, evidently showing that the trade of the 
country has improved vastly under the influence 
of good crops of produce of all kinds and good 
prices for their exports, whilst the diminished 
stocks, owing in a great measure to solong a period 
of unremunerative business to importers, has cur- 
tailed the usual supplies, with the result that the 
buying of the past month has virtually cleared the 
market of nearly all superfluous stocks and secured 
most of what is on the way, so that sellers have 
now but little to offer and dealers are inclined to 
pay up for what they want. The business in Ita- 
lian Cloths has been very active and large, with 
quickly advancing prices for especially the better 
qualities. Turkey Reds have also been dealt 
to a very large extent at improved rates, Prints 
and Velvets have participated in the improvement 
to a less extent, and Flannels, Cloth, and Blankets 
have all had increased attention at better prices. 








-ity Google 


Cotton Yarn has been dealt in, but moderately as 
regards the Ordinary counts of Single Yarns, 
though an advance has been paid on previous 
quotations, both for spot and arrival ; in Two-folds 
there has been much more activity, and sales to 
arrive have been made at considerable rise in prices 
for Fine Counts, but the pressure to clear off some 
old stock has kept down rates for immediate deli- 
very, and as supplies are now very reduced, higher 
prices seem to be anticipated by the trade. Ex- 
change is quoted 2/10} for Sterling Bank Bills on 
demand. Sales for the week, including some items 
omitted in last report, comprise 850 bales Eng- 
lish Yarn, 10,000 pieces glb. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 
8}1b., 1,000 pieces 7Ib. T.-Cloths, 5,000 pieces 
Prints, 2,000 pieces Cotton Italians, 900 pieces 
Velvets, 50,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 520 pieces 
Silk-faced Satins, 1,220 pieces Flannel, 15,000 
pieces Italian Cloth, 7,200 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 480 pieces Cloths, and 15,000 pairs Blankets. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


























ace. 



































y Shistings—841, 984 yds. si to 245 
Shictings—olb, 38h to 255 
1. Cloth=7lbs 24 9 "30 to 1.50 
Indigo Shictings—r2 yards, 44inches... 1.35 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3 155. to 2.10 
Cotton—ItaliansandSatteens Wack,32 rer vano. 
inches 013 to 016} 
5.75 to 7,00 
055 to 0.70 
yards, 43 1.35 to 2.25 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2h, 24/25 yards, ran risce, 
yo inches 74 to 17h 
‘Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8%, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 13ah to n4ab 
‘Turkey Reds—2.13 to 3lb, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 145 tv 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8%, 24/25 ya 
30 inches 1,65. to 1.75 
Turley Reds—4 to 4.81b, 24/25 yards, 
goinches ... 1.80 to 2.05 
WOOL LIENS ean YARD, 
$0.23. to 0.38 
“ia > 9 0.27410 30 
in Cloth, 30 yards, 32 
Medium... o.ag to 6b 
Cloth, 30 
0.20 to 33 
ond ty 097 
0.90 to 045 





0.474 to 0.524 


Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches .. 0.30 10 0.60 





























Hlauleots—Scariet and Green, 4to 34 1b, 
perth. s 0.35 te 0.49 
COTTON VARNS, par ricun, 

10/44, Ordinary. . $20.00 to 26-75 
16/24, Median 27.25 to 27.75 
16/24, Good to ! 28.00 to 28.75 
16/24, Reverse .. 27.50 to 238.50 

27.50 to 28.25 

28.70 to 29.75 

30.00 to 31.00 





34.00 to 35.00 
32.00 


155 


. 69.00 
. 67-00 
. $5.00 


No. 328, fwo-fold 
No. 428, T'wo-fold 








No. 20s, Bombay  . 
No. 16s, Bombay . 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 










METALS. 


Some offers have been made for future business 
at good figures, but dealers are more inclined to 
unload present holdings. Buyers seem to think 
that prices of “spot” cargo should be shaded, but 
have not been able to convince sellers, with the 
result that current business is small at quotations. 


PaR FicuLs 
42.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
2.85 to 3.00 





6.60 to 6.90 

4.80 to 5.10 
Tin Plates, pec hox. 5:00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 10 1.30 


KEROSENE, 


Holders still maintain their strong position and 
buyers have had to pay up or go without. Prices 
unchanged, and a fair steady (rade goes on, 












quorations. 
Chester. . $1.75. to 17; 

Comet « + 17a} ton hig 
Devoe . 1.674 to 1.70 
Russian Anchor . 1,674 to 1.70 
Russian Moon ‘65 to 1.674 


SUGAR, 


Then seems to be only about 6,000 piculs Brown 
at time of writing, which is very inadequate to the 
demand. As fast as stock arrives it is taken up 
atonce, buyers paying full quotations given below. 
Brown Takao is exhausted, and prices are with- 
drawn. A good inquiry for Whites also exists, 
and outside quotation is up 5 sen. 













Par PicuL, 
Brown Takao 

Brown Daitong $3.60 to 3.80 
Brown Canton 3.75 to 3.95 
White Java and Penang . 6.10 to 6.20 
White Kelined 5.50 to 7.65 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 23ed instant. Since 
that date settlements on this market amount to 
2,928 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks, 64 piculs; 
Filatures, 1,121 piculs ; Re-reels, 736 piculs; Kake- 
da, 982 piculs; Oshn, 25 piculs. In addition to 
these figures, direct shipments have been 109 
bales, making the total operations for the week 
3,050 piculs. 

Again settlements for the week are abnormally 
large, and very high prices have been paid, showing 
the top notch so far for the present season. All 
sorts have been in demand—Filatures, Rereels and 
Kakedas receiving the lion’s share of attention ; 
Hanks and Oshu sorts were less wanted. 

In our last we spoke of $900 per picul for Best 
Filatuces. This figure was quickly exceeded in the 
great rush which took place a week ago. $930 is 
said to have been paid for some Extras, and hol- 
ders arevery strong, although the market is much 
more quiet than it was. Some of our neighbours 
believe that prices will yet see $1,000 per picul 
for Shinshu Filatures, while others assert thal the 
top pinnacle has been reached and that we shall 
go no higher. Time only can decide between 
these rival prophets. 

Arrivals come in freely from the interior, but at 
one time stock was down to about 5,000 piculs. A 
quiet market the last two days, with small sales, has 
again increased the stock to 6,000 piculs. It is 
worthy of note that the visible supplies to date are 
26,000 piculs, the same being much more than half 
our estimated crop, although but three months of 
the season has yet passed over our heads. 

Exchange has remained fairly steady all through 
the week, fluctuating but slightly with the price of 
silver in London, Rates are nominally a fraction 
above last week’s quotations, but probably they 
could be somewhat shaded with a firm offer of 
business in hand. 


There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French mail steamer Syd- 
ney taking 1,003 bales for Eurdpe, while the 
Oceanic, leaving port to-day, has on board 2,185 
bales for the New York trade. The English mail, 
leaving to-morrow, will also have a good shipment 
for Europe, and the present export figures reach 
17,100 piculs, against 13,645 piculs at the same 
date last year and 3,966 piculs at the end of Sep- 
tember two years ago. 

Hanks.—Business in this class has been small, 
holders asking too much for their wares. Best 
Shinshus are worth $690, $675 being asked for 
good Chickibu, of fine size. Hachiogi have been 
done as high as $570, and with the small stocks on 
hand, holders are very firm. 

Filatures.—Very high prices have been paid for 
good silk, $930 being reported for some Extra Fi- 
latures, fine size. The same grade of silk, coarse 
size, is held for $920, and while there is not iarge 
buying at the moment, holders are very strong 
and believe that will get their prices eventually 
without any difficulty. 

Re-veels.—These are in good demand. Five 
Girl chop has been weighed up at $850; Zengensha, 
same price; Tortoise chop $745. The market is 
more or less disorganized, liolders not knowing 
how much to ask for their silk. 

Kakeda.—These, which were neglected a week 
ago, have received a sudden boom and the settle- 
ments for the week are nearly 1,000 piculs. Prices 
have been driven up to what look like a dangerous 
figure—Extras, $880; No. 1, $840, and other 
grades in proportion. ‘The stock is reduced to very 
small proportions, being only 300 piculs, and holders 
are proportionately strong. 

Oshu Sorts.—A small business this week, sellers 
keeping out of the market. The stock has in- 
creased somewhat and is well held at quotations, 
QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 
ar 














Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No, 
Uanks—No. 24 to 3 
Uanks—No. 3 
Hanles—No, 34 a 









Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers... 930 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 910 to 920 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers. 900 to g10 
Bilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de Q00 to 905 
Bilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 870 to 880 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 850 to 860 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 840 to 850 
Filatures—No. 3, f4/20 deniers. 800 to 810 
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Re-reels—Extra ... 












Re-reels—No. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 
Kakedas—Extca 





3 
Kakedas—No. 34 





No. 3,4 
Sodai—No. ai. 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to goth Sept., 1892 :— 

















= 1898.93. 
Bates. 
(eas ope vor 51156 17 
America Bod4 2,450 
Jota 13,240 3,857 
ae ule 17,100 13,645, 3,966 
Rxport from ist } 20,000 144100 4,200 
Stock, goth September ... 6,000 12,100 12,800 
Available mppliesto date 26,000 26,200 17,000 





WASTE SILK. 


Settlement for the week amount to 1,600 piculs, 
divided thus.—Qocoons, 30 piculs ; Noshi, 1,253 
piculs; Kibiso, 317 piculs. 

Much less has been done than during the pre- 
vious week and some holders are reported to be 
feeling alittle nervous and would like to be moving 
of at some slight reduction on quotations, It would 
appear that prices have been forced up too much, 
the present attitude of consumers being averse to 
such quotations as we can give from here. Al- 
together, prices are unchanged from last week ; it 
would seém that better might be done with a firm 
offer in hand. 

‘There has been only one shipping opportunity 
the French mail steamer Sydney, which left port 
on the 25th. Shecarried several parcels of Waste 
and Cocoons for Europe, and the total export to 
date amounts to 3,447 piculs, against 3,305 piculs 
last year and 1,868 piculs at the same date in 1890. 
The Carmarthenshire, now loading, has on board 
about 100 bales Cocoons for New York, which are 
not included in our statistics of this date. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Very small business, both 
sides assuming an attitude of observation. 

Noshi.—Considerable business has been done, 
but the firmness of holders stops the trade. Mean- 
time, quotations are nominally unchanged. 

Kibiso.—About 300 piculs have been settled on 
the basis of last week’s quotations, but shippers 
are now looking for some reduction which hitherto 
holders will not grant. 

In other sorts no business. 


Quorations (NEW WASTE). 
Cocoons—Good to Best. 
















110 to 125, 


$724 to 





ito—Joshu, Best 







































ito—Joshu, Goo 5 
ito—joshu, Ord 674 to 70, 
o—Filature, Best tog te 110 
o—Filature, Second 95 to 100 
jso—Shinshu, Secor —- 
piso Josh, Good to Fai 45to 40 
o—Joshu, Middling to Common... 35 to 30 
‘ibiso—Hachoji, Good goto 37 
biso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. pi 
Mawata—Govd to Best . - 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to goth Sept., 1892 :— 


18 
Pr 


ow 1892-93. 
Picts. 










ta 














Waste 335 31305 
Pierced Cocoon: oz = 
3447 3,305 1,868 
Settlements and Direct bees pris Sagres 
Export from rst July } 7,900 $5150 54350 
Stocle, goth September .. 14,150 14,500 104750 
Available suppliestodate 22,050 19,750 16,100 


Exchange has been fairly steady, receding a 
point in sympathy with quotation for Bar silver: 
F'Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/103; Documents, 
2/11; 6m/s. Credits, 2/1143 New York, 3od/s. 
U.S. $713 4m/s. U.S. $72; Paris, 4m/s—fgs. 3.72. 


Digi O 


tized by 


Estimated Silk Stock, oth Sept., 1892 : 
Raw. 
Hanks .. 
Filatures .. 
Re-reeis .. 
Kaked: 
Oshu .. 
Yaysaam Kinds 















6,000 
TEA. 
Stock on hand is reported at about 2,000 piculs 
only, and full quotations have been realized. The 
$22 to $27 grade appear to have been dealt in 
mostly; low grades, however, were hard to find 
and prices were kept up very high. Export to 
date (not including outgoing steamers) foots up to 
26,000,000lb., being about the same as at the cor- 
responding date in 1891-2. 


Total piculs 


Yotal piculs ..... 


145150 








rer ricut. 
$32 to 33 
28 to 30 
a5 to27 
22 to 24 
19 to2t 
17 to18 
14 to16 
12 to13 


Choicest 
Choice 


















EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been steady, and may be called 
point higher than a week ago. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Paris—Bank sight . 
On Paris—Private 4 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkor 


ry 









ght. 
nd 

fate 30 days’ sight 
‘vate 4 months’ sight. 








BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H. G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Trrms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


SoRAcHI AND ‘Poronat. 


tf 





TH! above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orricz :— 

Yoxonama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 

No. 13, Minami lida. 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTreRFizLp 
AND Swirg. 


February 27th, 1892. qy: 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


his work entitled The Nile Tribu 
"+ ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
nform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Inf 
short time I bad many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an exe 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,”* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is.a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerati 

I kinds. It acts miraculously in healt 
Mr. J. T. Coorsr, extraordinary travels 
in China, published i y with me aquantity, of 
Holloway’s Ointment. T gave some to the people, and nothing 
could excced their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last’a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining “stock. 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May 1st, 1890, 






















‘Awanoen GoLo MEDAL L'poo. INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendishy 


IN ALL USUAL sizes. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Established = Quarter of a Century. 














on’s .* 
ROSE 
nh fo es digit 


y ATKI 
WH 


sshing qualities. 
1 is the b 
J. & B. ATEINSON, 

24, Old Bond Strect, London. 


nD 


GAUTIGN! Only genaine with shiel 
‘blue & yellow label & usual 
2 White Rose,” and addr 











LARGEST SALE 





TRADE MARK. 


May rath, 1892, 


gle 


UNIVERS 


IN THE WORLD ! 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MILKMAID 


GUARANTEED 


Best QuaLity, Best VALUE. 


Original from 
ITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
AMPAIGN 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 












































_ SS YARROW’S 
STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS | SWALI STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 


which we aresole makers) are far superior to any others. Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
‘The chief advantages are:— 
se Wonderful Reonoesy reer PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


2. Kirst-class Workmanship. 


a Ceeeeat enable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
5 Gukeness in raising steam. MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
6. High rates of speed waranteed. 
. Ab: i vibration. 
ebusid Steam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E, 


ize suitable f jing on yachits of 4otons and is oh - as 
eure ie We ito build small ight Draft Paddle Boats,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1899, in competition oven to all makers. 
Tilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

“Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,B.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ty 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
"A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchless 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


*** Gold Capsule. 
B “Blue, 
*Green 





Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they sasy faniy’ dain the very frst place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce them wnijue and unrivalled. anea : 

O'S Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 
sofiness on the palate-—“A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whi 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

10 8 ts al tn oquare white ble, abate and cape, the quty big nti by a emall abe on ach ote. 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending early over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything $9 
fally complying with the most exacting tests, as 1s now presented in these special blends of B O S. 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskiess 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








: : ASE EOE , 
: LIEBIG COMPANY S 
The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of ‘And soo that esch Jar bears Baron Liebig's Signature EXTR ACT. 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, in Blue Ink across the Label. © 


b. 20, 1892. qy. i 
Behan z : FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘Tobe had ot all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India. gp 00508. A Corseeartto’ 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 14th, 1892. 












A CURE FOR ASTHMAII! 
GRIMAULT'S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer: from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Catarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cizarettes. 


GRIMAULT & CO., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 

















Gj The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 


GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, sles, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


Renowned Physicians prescribe Grimanlt's 
Metico as the most active and at the same time 
the most inoffensive remedy in the treatment 
ofAcute and Chronic Discharges.These Capsules, 
unlike Copaitya, have not the inconvenience of 
producin Nausea. 


MATICO INJECTION is used in recent 
ND 

MATICO CAPSULES in the more chronic cases 

GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by all Chemists, 






Sold Throughout the Wor!d. 
N.B.--ASK_FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN. 
Weexry Mat” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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BIRTH. 
On the sth October, at Kobe, the wife of R. Von 


Krewckt, His Imperial German Majesty's Consul, of 


Daughter. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue new Hunting Regulations have been issued, 


Tue appointment of Mr. Suyematsu Kencho 
as Chief Commissioner of the Law Bureau in 
the Cabinet Office took place on the 3oth ult. 





Tur appeal case of Messrs. Mourilyan, Heimann 
& Co. against the Governor of Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture has been decided in favour of the latter, 


Tae Choya Shimbun has been suspended, an 
article published in the issue of the rst inst. 
being regarded as likely to disturb the country's 
foreign relations. 





Tue confectioners of Okayama Prefecture 
will meet on the rith inst. to consider a peti- 
tion to be presented to the Diet for the abolition 
of taxes on confectionery. 





A suicut earthquake was experienced in 
Tokyo on the morning of the rst inst. at 2h, 
6m. 318. Another feeble shock was felt at gh. 
21m. 36s, the same forenoon. 


Tus funeral of the late Mr. Adachi Toshi- 
tsuna, ex-Governor of Fukui, was held in the 
capital on the 3oth ult. the ceremony being 
attended by more than one thousand persons, 
The coffin, guarded by a battalion of infantry, 


left the house of the deceased a ere) 
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Shitaya, at 2 p.m. The interment, which was 
in accordance with Shinto rites, took place in 
the cemetery at Yanaka. 


HLM. tae Emperor will leave the capital on 
the 22nd inst. to attend the Autumn Manceuvres 
of the First and Second Army Divisions to be held 
in the plains of Yashu province. He is expected 


;| fo return to Tokyo on the 27th inst, 


Aw exhibition of fine art objects (pictures) 
promoted by the Japan Fine Art Society, was 
opened in Uyeno Park on the rst inst. Some 
250 new designs and 200 productions of ancient 
Japanese artists had arrived up to that day, 
and more exhibits were expected. 
Mr. Iwasakrat present heads the list of largest 
direct City tax-payers in Tokyo, contributing 
yen 6,278.32 towards the municipal treasury ; 
the next is Marquis Tokugawa Shigeisugu, 
whose taxes amount to yen 2,331.16; he is fol- 


z lowed by Prince Mori, with yew 1,437.21. 


Tue residents of Nagoya have presented a 
gold cup to Mr, Kajima Hidemaro, an ex- 
Kaishin representative in the Lower House for 
Hyogo, in recognition of services rendered by 
him in the revision of the new Regulations for 
the Organization of Cities and Prefectures, 


Tue libel suit raised by Mr. Hiranuma Senzo 
the big money-lender of Yokohama, against 
Public Procurator Odate of the Tokyo Local 
Court, which was rejected by the Procurator’s 
Bureau, has been thrown out by the Tokyo Court 
of Appeal. 


Durtne July last cotton thread to the amount 
of 765,037 kwamme (one Awamme=8} Ib, 
was manufactured at 34 spinning mills through- 
out the Empire, the number of spindles in use 
being 323.784. The total quantity of cotton 
used was $80,635 kwanme, 13,885,571 pounds 
of coal being consumed, 


Tux following answers have been obtained 
from 139 boys in a school attached to the Oka- 
yama Ordinary Normal School who were ques- 
tioned as tothe occupation they would best likein 
after life :—Soldier, 42 ; merchant, 41; scholar, 
19; medical man, 16; Government official, 6; 
engineer, 5; farmer, 4; advocate, 3; Shinto 
pricst, 1; banker, 1; and druggist, 1. 


Tue foreign trade of Fusan, Korea, during 
the month of July last, amounted to yen 197,815 
in value, of which yen 69,222 represented im- 
ports, and yen 128,593 exports, The following 
are the values of commodities (over yen 2,000) 
imported from and exported to Japan Ex- 
ports yen 3,184 ox-hides, yen 7,716 sea-weed 
and yen 54.532 tice ; Imports yen 11,577 han- 
reisha (a description of thin muslin), yen 2,292 
cotton goods, yen 4,091 copper, yen 6,051 tin, 
yen 2,519 mats, yen 5,683 salt, and yen 2,242 
timber. 





Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu 
Akihito and Kitashirakawa Yoshihisa in com- 
pany with Counts Ito, Kuroda, and Oyama, 
Viscounts Nire, and Mr. Mutsu, Ministers of 
State; Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain ; 
Counts Oki and Kawamura, Viscounts Kaba. 
yama, Sano, Fukuoka, and Tanaka, and Mr. 
Ozaki, Privy Councillors; Mr. Hanabusa, Vice. 
Minister for the Imperial Household 3 Viscount 
Kagawa, Grand Master of Services to H.ILM. 
the Empress; and Mr. Tsutsumi, Director of 
the Bureau of Imperial Works, dined at the 
Palace with the Emperor on the 3oth ult. 





Tue Yokosha and five other paper mills at 
Fuji, Kobe, Yokkaichi, Oji, and Senju, manu- 
factured 2,027,070.78 in (one Ain=r4lb.) of 


¥ 


month amounting to 1,858,395.81 kin. Classi- 
fying the output under its different varieties it is 
found that of ordinary printing paper, 1,485,- 
419.10 £i were manufactured and 1,263,740.35 
Ain sold ; of superior printing paper, 30,213.00 
din manufactured and 37,280.17 kin sold; of 
miscellaneous paper, 207,886.18 47/n manutac- 
tured and 186,556.93 kz sold; of coloured 
paper, 62,041.50 4# manufactured and 66,750. 
60 kin sold ; and of wrapping paper, 241,511.00 
Ain manufactured and 304,067.76 sold. 





A TELEGRAPHIC message from Yamaga in Ku- 
mamoto Prefecture, received by the Imperial 
News Agency, reports that during the night of 
the 2gth ult. a large number of sosh? belonging 
to the Kokken Party, aided by a company of 
constables and district officials, broke into sev 
ral houses of the A/tn-/o partisans and in 
timidated AZén-/o electors to vote for the Kok- 
4en-ha, in the election of members of the Village 
Assembly, At 9 o'clock the following morning 
they behaved in a disorderly manner, flourishing 
drawn swords in the Mfx-/o club, and attack- 
ing many other residences. Some four or five 
were more or less severely wounded. A. party 
of gendarmes is now engaged in restoring order. 
A later telegram from the district announces 
that the Xo&den partisans used firearms in order 
to prevent the Afrn-/o electors from approach- 
ing the voting station. A telegram dated the 
3rd inst. states that the disturbance has not yet 
been quelled. It appears from the above mes- 
sages that the mischief was entirely due to the 
Kokken-ha, but a report from the district which 
was received by the Tokyo News Agency entire- 
ly contradicts this. The report says that about 
9 o’clock on the night of the 1st inst. several 
dfin-to partisans stoned the residence of 
aman belonging to the Kok&en-ka. The oc- 
currence was at once reported to the police 
authorities, who were soon on the spot. A crowd 
of roughs, consisting of over one hundred 
persons, resisted the police for some time. Some 
six Min-fo persons were arrested. This report 
is said to have been corroborated by another 
telegram received by the Home Department. 





Bustwxss still continues to move along the up. 
ward curve of the cycle, but transactions have 
not been so extensive as last week, owing to the 
scarcity of supplies in Yarn, and other staples. 
Yarn rose 30 to 50 cents in sympathy with de- 
mand. T-cloths and 8}1b, and 9lb. lines of Shirt- 
ings went off at full rates. In Metals the demand 
keeps steady, but Galvanized sheets, being 
somewhat sought after, are up 20 to 30 sen 
on the week, Shortness of supply in this 
instance also helped to push up prices, Kero- 
sene, notwithstanding the arrival of 104,137 cases 
of “ Comet "and 66,500 “ Chester,” has remain- 
ed firm at late quotations, The stocks of Sugar, 
both Brown and Whites, are lower and hold- 
ers, having things all their own way, have advanc- 
ed prices, but buyers continue to take freely, 
Sales of Tea were mostly for the higher grades, 
The export is about the same as last year now 
—about 26,400,000lb. The Silk market is 
quieting down after the spurt of the last few 
weeks, and prices are falling slightly all round, 
Cable advices from home consumers have some- 
thing to do with this perhaps. European and 
American houses are vigourously protesting 
against the late high prices paid for Waste, say- 
ing that they cannot afford to pay them. The 
interior merchants are moving their stocks down 
rapidly, and at present 7,400 piculs of Raw are 
on the market. The Japanese are still looking 
forward to high prices in Waste, but unless 
the big buyers begin speculating against each 
other again, their hopes will not be realised, 





Exchayagcadfanped slightly, in sympathy with 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE “AJIYA” AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Ws have more than once alluded in these col- 
umns to the existence of many Japanese, politi- 
cians and otherwise, who believe that the only 
exit from the embarrassing groove into which 
domestic politics have drifted is to divert the 
energy of the nation to foreign affairs. The 
Fiji Shimpo, the Choya Shimbun, and several 
other journals in Tokyo. have chosen Korea as 
the most suitable point on which to focus the 
attention of their nationals, while others advocate, 
for the same purpose, the colonization of Mexico 
or of the South Sea Islands. It was even feared, 
several weeks ago when the military party held 
the ascendency in politics, that something 
desperate might be undertaken in Korea or else- 
where, though such an apprehension never 
troubled serious folks, and is now seen by all to 
have been entirely without foundation. Every 
one understands very well to-day that the 
statesmen now in power will never permit any 
ill-considered or precipitate enterprise abroad. 
On the other hand, these same statesmen 
thoroughly recognize the vital importance of 
preparation on Japan’s part to respond to any 
summons for the assertion of her rights abroad, 
while at the same time they lament the dis- 
sipation of national energies over useless and 
pernicious contests in petty domestic politics. 
It is stated that Count Ito, in his recent instruc- 
tions to the local Governors, alluded to the im- 
portance of diverting national attention to foreign 
affairs, so that the country might be united 
against possible foreign dangers. Commenting 
on this topic, the Ajéya of the 19th ultimo, 
strongly opposes the idea of directing public 
attention to foreign questions, It thinks that the 
political contest between the Government and 
the Opposition has not yet reached its bitterest 
stage, and that until it shall have reached and 
passed that stage, there would be not alone no 
expediency, but even decided disadvantage, in 
attempting to apply any extraneous remedy for 
the purpose of calming the heat of the contest. 
To try to divert the nation’s mind from domestic 
politics at the present moment would be simply 
to produce an artificial state of calm which 
would assuredly be succeeded by a tremendous 
reactionary outburst of tempest. The wisest 
course, in the opinion of the Tokyo periodical, is 
to let things taketheir natural course. Moreover, 
however much the Japanese may be divided 
in domestic politics, the Ajya is persuaded 
that they will never lack patriotism in moments 
of national peril, and that their effective union 
at such times may be confidently anticipated. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Tue Committee of the Chicago World's Fair 
have issued an imposing chromo-lithograph 
giving an “ official bird's-eye view of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition,” as it will appear when 
finished. There is nothing like an object lesson 
in such matters. This picture will probably 
excile more desire among the general public to 
visit the Fair than all the glowing accounts cir- 
culated in print have excited. Nor can we 
wonder that such should be the case, for the 
artist has contrived to convey an impression of 
magnitude and magnificence quite bewildering. 
How many buildings are included in the scheme 
of the Fair, it is impossible to tell, for though 
sixteen—every one of them stupendous enough 
to dwarf lake-steamers to the dimensions of 
mere punts—are unmistakably shown, the cen- 
tral edifice a town in itself, there are also to 
be observed in the back-ground, a further group 
of erections too hazy to be clearly identified, but 
differing sufficiently from ordinary houses to 
suggest the impression that they too belong 
to the Fair, Whether they do or do not, 
however, the assemblage of buildings is vast 
enough to excite curiosity to the utmost pitch. 
Obviously a visitor of ordinary patience and 
inquisitiveness will require about a fortnight to 
complete an observant circuit of the little city. 
Inscribed cursorily on the margin of the big 
picture are a fewstray notes, short but suggestive. 


Thus we read that the teed by Cy covers 
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17} acres of area (twenty-one thousand ¢subo), 
and that the Gallery of Fine Arts, with an area 
of 5 acres (six thousand fsuéo), has one lineal 
mile of hanging space. Fancy inspectinga whole 
mile of pictures by the best artists of the time! 
The management, organization, and advertise- 
ment of this stupendous undertaking up to the 
present time are thoroughly characteristic of 
American energy and enterprise. It is impos- 
sible to foresee anything but an immense success 
for the Fair, which will be the biggest thing of 
the kind ever witnessed under the sun, and will 
enable visitors to obtain a comprehensive idea 
of the standard reached by nineteenth-century 
civilization, 


MONUMENTAL PAVILION. 
As the promulgation of the Constitution and the 
opening of the Diet are among the most re- 
markable national events that have occurred 
since the establishment of the Empire, a feel- 
ing grows that some kind of a monument 
ought be erected. A certain Mr. Shimizu 
of Shizuoka is a prominent promoter of the 
idea, and has obtained a great number of 
influential supporters throughout the empire, 
He proposes to erect a three-storied pavilion in 
the Hibiya enclosure, in front of the Diet 
buildings. The section of the pavilion will be 
about go square feet ; and in the ground floor a 
monument will be erected; in the first-storey 
portraits of distinguished statesmen and poli- 
ticians of the day will be hung; and in 
the second storey a statue of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor, standing with a copy of 
the Constitution in his hand, will be erected 
in the middle of the room; iron railings will 
fence round the building, which is to be lighted by 
electricity. The work will be completed in 
three years. But it is rumoured that the Hi- 
biya district is unsuited for the foundations of 
such a heavy building, so by the advice of archi- 
tects, the Sumida Garden, at Mukojima, along 
the river, will probably be chosen, The work 
will be commenced as soon as the promised sub- 
scriptions are collected. If it is not, concludes 
the Vomiurt Shimbun which publishes the 
above news, promoted by dishonest speculators, 
it will be a worthy and fine affair. 











YOKOHAMA SILK MERCHANTS’ GUILD, 


So much friction developed itself recently among 
the Japanese silk merchants in Yokohama, that 
the Governor of the Prefecture thought it neces- 
sary to direct them to organize a guild. This, 
however, only added fuel to the fire. Each party 
proceeded to form a_guild on its own account, 
and each guild applied to the Prefectural Offi- 
cials for a charter. The latler found themselves 
seriously perplexed in making a selection, and 
the dilemma appeared farther than ever from a 
solution when Messrs, Otani Kahei and Hara 
Rokuro came forward as arbitrators, and ad- 
dressed themselves with much earnestness to 
the task of appeasing the disputants. The result 
was that these two gentlemen were commission- 
ed to compile a scheme of organization for a 
guild including both parties, and this they 
accomplished so satisfactorily that their draft 
was adopted and signed by both sides. It was 
presented (o the Kencho for approval on Tues- 
day last, and thus the long friction was at length 
terminated. We are promised a statement of 
the Rules of the Guild in a few days. 





THE LATE DR. LAMBUTH. 
A TRIBUTE to the memory of the late Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Lambuth has been offered in the form of 
a very beantiful little volume, containing the 
funeral addresses delivered by the members of 
his mission last April, when his body was laid 
in the Kobe Cemetery, and containing also 
photographs illustrating his work in China and 
Japan. Dr, Lambuth served as a missionary 
for forty years, of which the last six were spent 
in Japan, where he founded the Mission of the 
Inland Sea, It is easy to gather from the words 
uttered by his fellow-workers, to whom every 
detail of his career is familiar, that he was one 
of those men whose pure enthusiasm and abso- 
lute integrity of purpose make of life ‘one 








gle song.” Whatever direct success 





may attend the theological teaching of these 
devoted exponents of a great cause, no one can 
ignore or belittle the useful influence of their 
example. Their singleness of purpose and the 
blamelessness of their daily lives are object 
lessons which do not fail to impress the people 
among whom they labour. Dr. Lambuth, during 
his thirty-four years of work in China and six in 
Japan, seems to have avoided public recognition 
as far as possible. His death has brought him 
into prominence which in life he never courted. 
The resolutions passed by the Japan Mission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in grate- 
ful appreciation of his high qualities and large 
usefulness, tell the general public for the first 
time what manner of man he was. His story 
reminds us again of the impressive fact that 
while scoffers sneer and men of sordid purpose 
devise libellous interpretations of the mis- 
sionary’s motives, the missionary himself toils on 
quietly and faithfully, raising no voice against 
his traducers, but showing to the public that the 
faith he preaches shines in the life he leads. 





THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE NEW DIRECTOR 
OF 1HE LEGISLATIVE BUREAU. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencuo having been appointed 
Director of the Legislative Bureau, a post vacat- 
ed lately by Mr. Ozaki Saburo, the vernacular 
press naturally comments on the fact. The 
Mainichi Shimbun (a Kaishin-lo organ) says, 
that though Mr, Suyematsu is a Pro-govern- 
ment member of the House of Representatives, 
he is not disliked by his political opponents, 
inasmuch as he is always frank, and his abil- 
ity is undoubted. When Count Ito, his father- 
in-law, became Minister President of State Mr- 
Suyematsu found himself in some perplexity. 
He declared that he had no intention of be- 
coming a servant of the Government, but that if 
he joined the Popular Party, he would be his 
father-in-law’s enemy. Fortunately, however, his 
dilemma is now solved by his nomination to 
office. No one ventures to allege that the ap- 
pointment is unsuitable ; on the contrary, it is 
most suitable. But, concludes the Maénichi, 
since Mr, Ito Miyoji has been appointed Chief 
Secretary of the Cabinet, and Mr. Suyematsu 
Director of the Legislative Bureau, people pass- 
ing along Nagata-cho declare that the ‘* Family 
Government” is now in power. 





* * . 

The Mippon, with its wonted brighness, 
writes as follows :—“ How many men are there 
in this world who are as able and as well- 
informed as Mr, Suyematsu? He can write well ; 
can argue well ; can lecture well; can translate 
well. He is the author of a good novel; has 
translated the Genji Monogatari into English; 
has revised a Japanese play; has edited the 
“Readers” used in Primary Schools;has compiled 
moral lessons for students. An artist, a master 
of literature, a journalist, a Director of a Bureau, 
and a member of the Diet. All these qualifica- 
tions he possesses, though Count Ito, his father- 
in-law, in a critical mood, called him ‘a teacher 
in a Primary School.” He is the happiest man 
alive, and every body envies him. To this 
“ school-master ” an important appointment was 
given yesterday—he is now Director of the Leg- 
islative Bureau. It is said that the Bureau 
contains many officials fond of controversy, and 
that it is consequently somewhat difficult to 
manage. But, with the Minister President of 
State for father-in-law, and his own frank and 
jovial countenance, for assistant, Mr. Suyematsu 
will manage the Bureau without much difficulty, 
especially if he laughs his loud laugh every now 
and then! 





VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA, 


Wuartever more solid success Viscount Shina- 
gawa may achieve on his present political tour, 
he can at all events claim the credit of having 
set the public tongue wagging. In Kumamoto, 
ata largely attended meeting, he is reported to 
have declared that while holding the portfolio 
of Home Affairs, he did everything in his power 
to influence the result of the general elections. 
The words attributed to him are :—'‘ The official 
who managed all affairs connected with the 
Soniexah electigus was the Minister of State for 
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Home Affairs, and I, Shinagawa, then occupied 
that position. Linterfered as much as possible. 
It was I that interfered. I never say what is 
not true, and I pledge you my word before 
heaven.” This statement has been eagerly 
seized by the Opposition press and used as a 
basis of attack not only against Viscount Shina- 
gawa but also against Count Matsukata. The 
latter, say his assailants, is now proved to have 
spoken falsely when he assured the Diet that 
there had been no official interference. But the 
Choya Shimbun points out that both Viscount 
Shinagawa and Count Matsukata are misinter- 
preted. The latter did not tell the Diet that 
there had been no interference. The position 
taken from first to last by the Matsukata Cabinet 
was that whatever the local officials did had been 
done by them, so far as the Government knew, 
in their private, not in their official, capacity, 
and was consequently ‘within their rights as 
Japanese subjects. It was entirely a question 
of the different interpretation put by the Cabinet 
and the Opposition on the competence of offi- 
cials to separate their individuality from their 
office. Moreover, the Choya denies that Vis- 
count Shinagawa’s words can be read in the 
sense of a confession that improper interference 
was exercised at his instance. His declaration 
amounts to nothing more or less than this, that 
he considered it all important in the interests of 
the nation to secure the return of good men, 
and that he did everything lawfully within his 
power to achieve that result, 
* * * 

The incident is most extraordinary—extra- 
ordinary above all, as we think, in the credulity 
shown by the public. People actually appear 
to have no difficulty in believing that Viscount 
Shinagawa stood up before a big audience at a 
public meeting, openly confessed that he had 
abused the authority vested in him asa Mini- 
ster of the Crown, and swore a solemn oath that 
he had done the very thing which, when in 
office, he and all his colleagues emphatically 
denied. Does not that slightly over-tax the 
faith of any ordinary man? However, Viscouut 
Shinagawa is apparently inclined to allow these 
wonderful versions of his speech to circulate 
without let or hindrance. If he really did make 
to a Kumamoto audience open confession of the 
crime of unlawful interference, the balance of 
his mind must be seriously disturbed. We 
shall, doubtless, know one day, what he actually 
did say. For the present, it seems idle to 
draw inferences from a version so extremely 
improbable. 


THE BARTH’S AGE. 
ReFERRING to the question of the age of the 
earth and the various methods that have been 
employed to calculate it, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
writing in Wafure, says :—‘‘In problems of this 
nature we can only measure the rate of changes 
in progress now, and infer from these changes 
the length of time required for the completion 
of results achieved by the same processes in 
the past. The rate of degradation of the land 
is capable of actual measurement. Denuda- 
tion and deposition must be equivalent to 
each other. Actual measurement of the pro- 
portion of sediment in river water shows that 
while in some cases the lowering of the sur- 
face of the land may be as much as 7}, of 
a foot in a year, in others it falls as low 
as goa: In other words, the rate of deposition 
of new sedimentary formations, over an area of 
sea-flow equivalent to that which has yielded 
the sediment, may vary from one foot in 730 
years to one foot in 6,800 years. If now we 
take these results and apply them as measures 
of the length of time required for the various 
sedimentary masses that form the outer part of 
the earth’s crust, we obtain some indication of 
the duration of geological history. On a reason- 
able computation these stratified masses, where 
most fully developed, attain a united thickness 
of not less than 100,000 feet. If they were all 
laid down at the most rapid recorded rate of 
denudation, they would require a period of 
73,000,000 of years for their completion. If 
they were laid down at the slowest rate, they 
would demand a period of not less than 
680,000,000. 
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the rate of organic evolution has ever seriously 
varied; at least no proof has been adduced of 
such variation, Taken in connection with 
the testimony of the sedimentary rocks, the in- 
ferences deduceable from fossils entirely bear 
out the opinion that the building up of the 
stratified crust of the earth has been extremely 
gradual. If the many thousands of years which 
have elapsed since the Ice Age have produced 
no appreciable modification of surviving plants 
and animals, how vast a period must have been 
required for that marvellous scheme of organic 
development which is chronicled in the rocks! 
After careful reflection on the subject, I affirm 
that the geological record furnishes a mass of 
evidence which no arguments drawn from other 
departments of Nature can explain away, and 
which, it seems to me, cannot be satisfactorily 
interpreted save with an allowance of time much 
beyond the narrow limits which recent physical 
speculation would concede.” 


THE IDAHO TROUBLES, 


Tue News Agency says that although no reply 
has yet been received from the Japanese Con- 
sul in San Francisco, Mr. Chiuda, to the in- 
structions issued by the Foreign Office in Tokyo 
that he shoald proceed to Idaho and conduct 
an investigation into the circumstances of the 
recent anti-Japanese demonstration there, in- 
telligence is to hand that the persons who be- 
haved with violence towards the Japanese were 
not American but European immigrants of the 
lowest classes, whose motive was nothing more 
than a desire to get rid of all inconvenient com- 
petition in the field of labour. It is probable 
that the United States Government will adopt 
stringent measures to restrain these lawless 
persons in future. Any feeling engendered in 
Japan against the people of America in con- 
sequence of the regrettable occurrences, ought, 
therefore to be altogether laid aside 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


Herr Franz Benpr gives the following interest- 
ing account of the uses to which compressed 
air is put in Paris :— 

A new method for the transfer of mechanical power 
over great distances is by means of compressed air. 
The plan is, in general terms, as follows: A 
submitted to pressure in compressors, and then trans. 
ferred, with measurable force through pipes to an 
ordinary steam-engine. The air enters this and operates 
it like steam under pressure. ‘The method has already 
had practical application for special purposes. Mayer- 
hofer, for example, drove and regulated Paris clocks 
with compressed air. The transfer of power by means 
of atmospheric pressure, did not, however, excite any 
widespread interest, until Viktor Popp, in Paris, gave 
practical application to a special modification of the 
principle. 

Paris is singularly adapted for the introduction of 
such an enterprise, possessing as it does a widespread 
network of subterranean canals through which the 
pipes containing the compressed air could be laid in all 
directions. Where no such facilities exist, the expense 
of providing for the conduct of the pipes will be an 
obstacle, for it goes without saying that the cost of 
imbedding an electric wire will be very light in com. 
parison with the cost of laying iron pipes or cylinders 
of considerable diameter. 

Popp’s first experiment, which may be taken as a 
guide for all future enterprises in this direction, is in 
the neighbourhood of Belleville, Rue St. Fargeau: 
Here eleven steam-boilers and eight steamengines 
operate the atmospheric compressors. These last 
again compress the air into eight reservoirs, sub- 
jecting it to a pressure of six atmospheres, This 
condense air, representing a force of 2,000 horse- 
power, flows through a main-pipe seven kilometres 
long for distribution to different parts of the city. 

The first establishment has been recently extended, 
and new centres are in course of erection. _ Especially 
noticeable is the great central on the Seine, on the 
Quai de la Gare. At present it operates up to. 10,000 
horse-power, but it is designed for 24.000. To this 
end the main pipe, with a diameter of 300 millimetres 
will be supplemented with a new network of mains of 
500 millimetres for short distances.” 

he great value of such central establishments is 
directly apparent. They will enable theartisan and 
private house-holder to command mechanical force at 
a cheap rate, free the city from the intolerable noise 
and smoke and soot of the steam-engine, and locate 
all danger from explosions due to high tension at a 
distance. The method of power-transfer by atmo- 
spheric pressure has one special advantage not shared 
by the electric method. ‘The air, rushing through 
the distributing pipes under a pressure of six atmo- 
spheres, enters the working machine very much chilled, 
and can be utilized, not only to drive the ma- 
distribution of cold air 
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through the apartments. ‘The system has conseque 
ly received considerable application for cooling pi 
poses. One of the principal establishments for this 
purpose is in the Bourse de Commerce, in the vaults of 
which cold air cellars are erected for the storage of 
food substances, which it ix not desirable to send at 
once to the market. On the military side, too, the 
possibility of utilizing this method for the main- 
tenance of a supply of fresh provisions, in the event of 
Paris being subjected to another siege, has not been 
overlocked. 

Compressed air is admirably adapted to tunneling 
and mining, and in this department it is no slight 
advantage that the escaping air improves the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the cutting, in lieu of vitiating it 
with the noxious gases of combustion. 

For the moment there is fierce strife between the 
electricians and the supporters of atmospheric pressure. 
However, such disputes are to be welcomed as in the 
public interest, for their tendency is to provoke a 
spirit of emulation leading to further progress and 
the general benefit of humanity. 














THE UNITED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
Tue conference of the United Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the empire was opened 
at Kyoto on the 26th ultimo. The following 
places were represented by the number of mem- 
bers printed after each:—Tokyo 2; Osaka 3; 
Kyoto 2; Kobe 2; Otsu 2; Kochi 1; Nagoya 
2; Hakata 2; Sakai 2; Sendai 1; Kanazawa 13 
Kumamoto 1; Shimonoseki 1; Hiroshima 1; 
and Gifu 2, The first proposition discussed 
was submitted by the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce. It ran as follows :— 

A Chamber of Commerce shall superintend all the 
commercial and industrial associations in the district. 


For the above purpose, the Department of Agri 
culture and Commerce shall issue a Departmenta 
Notification. 


This proposal led to much discussion, but 
the majority being in favour of it, it ultimately 
passed. Proposals presented bythe KyotoCham- 
ber of Commerce were next considered. They 
were three in number, and ran thus :— 

1. Amendment of the Regulations relating to the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The provisions of Arts, 1, 5,6, 7, and 10 shall be 
amended. 

2, Establishment of a Central Commercial Council, 

‘The Central Commercial Council shall be superin- 
tended by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, who shall choose its members. ‘The 
Council shall prepare replies to such questions as may 
be asked by the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, of Foreign Affairs, of Home Affairs, and of 
Communications, on commercial matters, It shall also 
compile drafts of new J.aws or Regulations relating to 
commerce. 

3. Matters relating to the national taxes on lands 
and buildings belonging to Chambers of Commerce. 

A petition shall be presented to the Minister of State 
for Finance asking for the abolition of national taxes 
and local taxes on the lands and buildings in the 
occupation of Chambers of Commerce. 

















The first of these three proposals was handed 
over to a committee, appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the existing Regulations relating 
to Chambers of Commerce. The second pro- 
posal was read, but a final vote upon it was 
postponed. The third was thrown out. Then 
a proposition submitted by the Kobe Chamber 
of Commerce was read :— 

Amendment of the Regulat 
bers of Commerce. 

The provisions of Arts. 1, 4,5, 67,9, 12514, and 
19 shall be amended. 

This measure also was handed over to the 
Committee. A proposal submitted by the 
Sakai Chamber of Commerce was next dis- 
cussed and rejected. It took the following 
form : 

Establishment of Japanese Products’ Bazaars in 
foreign countries. 

A petition shall be presented to the Diet urging the 
advisability of cstablishing Japancse Products’ Bazaars 
in foreign countries where Japan has Consulates. ‘This 
petition shall be communicated to the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs and for Agriculture and Commerce 
also. 

The next proposal had reference to local 
taxes and was presented by the Kochi Chamber. 
After much discussion between Mr. Matsumura 
(Kochi) and Mr. Tamura (Osaka), it was de- 
cided to appoint a Committee of 12 members, 
and hand the proposal to them for investigation. 





ns_relating to Cham- 








A proposition relating to the amendment of 
Ghambers of Commerce Regulations submitted 
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by the Kumamoto and the Hakata Chambers, 
was also handed to a committee, and the meet- 
ing closed at 2.20 p.m. 


INDIAN METAL-WORK. 
Tue Indian Art Metal-Work Exhibition, at 
the Imperial Institute (says a home paper), 
has attracted far fewer people than its impor- 
tance deserves. Perhaps this is to be account- 
ed for by the fact that it is situated in the midst 
of fine displays which may be seen gratuitously, 
and that consequently a charge for this of 
either one shilling or half-a-crown, according to 
the day, and sixpence for a catalogue, appears 
somewhat startling by comparison. The wisdom 
of this course appears to be doubtful if, as it 
should be, the object of the executive is first to 
make’ the place largely and widely known, and 
to enlist the sympathy and subscriptions of the 
public. The entrance fee appears the more ex- 
orbitant, as only a small portion of the building is 
completed and open, and a considerable portion 
of the show is of goods fromthe shops of various 
London tradesmen. Most people who are 
accustomed to the art in metals of Western 
countries, or even of Japan, will feel that in 
this Indian work too much reliance is placed 
upon the effect of wealth of metal and ornament. 
The impression left upon the mind is of a lavish 
use of gold and silver and an overloading of 
ornament. About the only base metals employ- 
ed are brass and copper, which are too much 
akin to gold in colour. One longs for sober 
iron, or for the rich dark alloys produced by 
the Japanese, whose restraint in the use of metal 
and ornament would be most valuable for Indian 
workers, One cannot but appreciate the more 
the workman who knows the value of undecorat- 
ed to decorated surfaces, or has for his maxim, 
that “ brains are of more value than the melting 
pot.” It is right that everyone should be an 
enthusiast about his own hobby; but to one 
who knows the casting in bronze of other 
nations, the remark upon the label of the brass 
figures from Vizagapatam—repeated tooin a 
couple of instances—‘“ For skilful modelling 
these are the finest I have ever seen,” appears 
too partial to carry any weight. For the auhori- 
ties also to label a debased and hideous figure 
of Krishna as “beautiful” is to detract from 
the value of any criticisms upon these subjects. 





HOTEL CHARGES. 
Tutnes happen in this empire concerning which 
an extraordinary degree of ignorance exists 
among the foreign residents. One of these 
bewildering incidents is a keen competition 
which took place during the summer months 
between inn-keepers in anonymous districts of 
the north and east. The inn-keepers, in 
their anxiety to overcome each other, reduced 
their prices so greatly as to entail heavy loss on 
themselves, and attract an immense number of 
foreign guests, one result being that favourite 
places of resort like Hakone and Miyanoshita 
found their visitors reduced by some thirty or 
forty per cent. Now it is a very good thing, 
says the Fomturi Shimbun, from which we 
extract these interesting particulars, that hotel 
charges should be reduced in the interests of 
travellers, but it is not a good thing that owners 
of hotels should allow competition to betray 
them into making heavy losses. ‘Next year, 
we shall have eighty thousand visitors, and if 
each of them spends a thousand yen the total 
will be eighty million, an amount which Japan 
must be careful not to lose.” The various 
hotel-keepers throughout the empire are there- 
fore about to meetin conference for the pur- 
pose of determining the prices to be charged 
to tourists for board and lodging. We (¥apan 
Mail) should be greatly indebted tothe Vomiurt 
Shimbun if it will explain a liule more ex- 
plicitly in what part of Japan inn-keepers were 
so kind last summer as to reduce their prices 
to a level of disaster. 


THE JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
We find in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun a state- 
ment that the Japan Mail Steamship Company 
has applied to the Government for permission to 
issue bonds to the total value of 2,209,000 yen. 
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Some two years ago the Company conceived the 
project of gradually reducing its capital from 
eleven million yen—the amount at which it was 
originally fixed—to 8,800,000. During 1890, 
a reduction to the extent of 250,000 was actually 
effected, but since that time things have re- 
mained in stalu quo. The price of the 
Company's shares being now comparatively 
low, a project has been conceived of pur: 
chasing 1,950,000 yen worth by issuing bonds 
bearing interest, presumably at 5 per cent. 
Doubtless the Company would have no dif- 
ficulty in placing such bonds in the market, its 
credit being good for very much more than 2} 
millions. The transaction looks wise. It would 
enhance the value of the remaining shares, and 
facilitate the payment of better dividends. There 
can be no question that the capital of the Com- 
pany was originally fixed at too large a figure. 








RAILWAY COUNCIL. 
Ow Saturday the 1st instant at 10 a.m. the fol- 
lowing persons were nominated members of the 
Railway Council, their names being duly an- 
nounced in the Cabinet : 


, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
Lieut-General Kawakami Soroku, Sub-Director of 
the General Staff. 


MANAGER OF THE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Den Kenjiro, Secretary of Department of 
Communications. 

MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Viscount Inouye Katsu, Director of the Railway 
Bureau. 

Major-General Kodama Gentaro, Vice-Minister 
for War. 

Mr. Kawazu Sukeyuki, Vice-Minister ‘for Com- 

munications, 

Arishima Takeshi, Director of the National 

Debt Bureau. 

Mr. Saito Shuichiro, Director of the Commercial 
and Industrial Bureau. 

Mr, Furusawa Shigeru, Director of the Postal 
Bureau. 

Dr. Matsumoto Shoichiro, Sub-Director$ of the 
Railway Bureau. 

Colonel Takahashi Korenori, Director of the Se- 
cond Bureau in the Head Quarter Staff. 
Captain Arima Shiuichi, Director of the Second 

Bureau in the Naval Staff Board. 

Major Yamane Takeaki. 

Major Yamaguchi Keizo. 

Dr. Ishiguro Isoji, Engineer of the Public Works 
Superintendence Office. 

Viscount Tani Tateki, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Viscount Hotta Masayasu, member of the House 
of Peers, and Director of the Chiku-ho Rail- 
way Company. 

Mr. Kawada Koichiro, member of the House of 
Peers, and Director of the Bank of Jap 

Mr. Komuro Shinobu, member of the House of 
Peers, 


Mc. Wakao Ippei, member of the House of Peers. 

Mr. Watanabe Koki, member of the House of Re- 
presentatives, 

Mr. Murao Yamato, member of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

Mr. Sato Satoji, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Minoura Katsuto, member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Ito Daihachi, member of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 
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Thus the Council numbers twenty-two mem- 
bers. Out of these 12 are officials ; 5 members 
of the House of Peers; and 5 members of the 
House of Representatives. Messrs. Sato, Mino- 
ura, and Ito were members of the Committee for 
the examination of the Bill relating to the Exten- 
sion of Railways. Messrs. Sato and Watanabe 
are members of the National Union ; Mr. Mino- 
ura is a member of the Kaishin-to ; Mr. Ito is a 
member of the Yivyu-fo and Mr. Murano is an 
Independent. The various political parties are 
all represented. 





THE TIDE AT YOKOHAMA. 
Som interesting examples of surviving supersti- 
tion are furnished from time tp time in the 
columns of European and American journals, 
where we find records of miraculous cures 
effected by contact with saintly relics, and 
solemn exorcisms practised by priests to expel 
demons from the bodies of young maidens. 
Tg this catalogue has now to be added the 


latest utterance of the vernacular press, gravely 
copied with every evidence of credence by 
English local journals in Yokohama and Kobe. 
The construction of the breakwater in Yo- 
kohama harbour, say these refreshingly sim- 
ple writers, having narrowed the entrance to 
the harbour, ‘‘there has been a considerable 
change in the tides, they being a foot higher 
than before.” Some of the journals that have 
helped to circulate the news of this wonder 
would probably have hesitated had they re- 
cognised that they were ascribing supernatural 
powers to the Engineer-in-Chief, whose capa- 
cities it has been their pleasure to decry. But 
superstition and ratiocination have never been 
companions. Awed by the stupendous fact that 
the projection of a few yards of masonry across 
the entrance of a tiny estuary on the coast of 
Tokyo Bay has modified the attractions of the 
sun and moon, and actually added a foot to 
the flow of the tide, these victims of superstition 
did not pause to think whether demon or god 
was at work. The phenomenon overwhelm- 
ed them, They recorded it with all haste, that 
the general public might know what wondrous 
events were occurring in this remote corner of 
the Far East. And being desirous that their 
audience might fully share the awe consuming 
themselves, they took care to add that ‘this 
change in the tides was not foreseen before the 
work was taken in hand.” The Engineer-in- 
Chief was not conscious of his own supernatural 
powers. He failed to appreciate that a few 
blocks of concrete placed in the sea under his 
direction would represent an agency capable of 
vieing with the attractions of the heavenly 
luminaries. Such a man should be carefully 
looked after. There is no telling what appalling 
results he may not achieve ‘ without foreseeing 
them.” 





THT “LONDON AND GHINA BXPRESS” AND THK 
PORTUGUESE AFFAIR. 


WE ventured to predict that when the Zon- 
don and China Express had received full 
information of the facts of the Portuguese juris- 
dictional question, it would adopt a tone very 
different from that of its first article on the sub- 
ject. Our forecast has been fulfilled, for we find 
the following article from a correspondent in the 
issue of the paper just to hand : 


‘The mail has brought full details of the Japa- 
nese-Portuguese incident which you have already 
alluded to. From the facts, which I have received 
from a correspondent who understands the matter, 
unpleasant as they may be for Portuguese sub- 
jects, the situation was brought about solely and 
entirely by the negligence of their own Govern- 
ment, in not providing proper officers for the 
administration of justice. The stipulations con- 
cerning jurisdiction in the Treaty of 1860 between 
Japan and Portugal are similar to those contained 
in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1858, and there 
are at present about 140 Portuguese subjects in 
Japan. For reasons of economy, or for want ofa pro- 
per consular service, the Portuguese Government 
had from the beginning neglected to provide in a 
proper manner for the obligations which by the 
Treaty they had incurred. First, there was no 
regular Consul at all, or, at any rate, no Consul of 
Portuguese nationality. Later on the Consular 
officer wlio was appointed was not a paid official, 
nor had he sufficient legal powers. Already, some 
sixteen years ago, the Japanese Government, 
through their representative at Lisbon, had occa- 
sion to complain about this, and, in 1882, the 
Japanese Government agaiu approached the sub- 
ject with a greater measure of insistence. The 
result was that a full consulate was created during 
the year following, and a Consul “ missi” was 
appointed to fill the post. But even this proved 
insufficient, for, when it was in 1886 necessary 
to prosecute a Portuguese subject for larceny 
at Nagasaki, it was found that there was a 
hiatus in the jurisdiction somewhere, which 
allowed the offender to escape without arrest. 
This circumstance brought on a_ still more 
energetic protest from the Japanese, with the 
consequence that at least the Consul ‘* missi” 
was invested with jurisdiction all over Japan. 
In May this year this Consul announced his 
intended departure from Japan, as the post 
had been suppressed altogether, Nothing, in 
spite of the previous protests of the Japanese 
Government, had been arranged about the future 
exercise of jurisdiction, and when the Imperial , 
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was not aware that any provision had been made by 
his Government ! ‘The Japanese Government there- 
upon announced to the Portuguese Government 
the light in which they would be compelled to re- 
gard the action of Portugal, namely, as a distinct 
abandonment of jurisdiction on their part. On 
June to the Consul left Japan without any arran- 
gements being made, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment, still hoping that the Portuguese Government 
would at the last moment have a due regard to the 
obligations involving on them by Treaty, avoided 
acting with precipitancy, and gave the Portuguese 
Government notice that they would assume juris- 
diction only on and after July 1. The only reply 
was, that an answer would be sent in due course. 

It became now the duty of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to provide for the government and judicial 
administration of the 140 Portuguese left on their 
soil—not only in regard to their own subjects, 
but also in respect to the other foreign residents 
in the country, this was incumbent on them. 
Foreign Governments whose subjects should 
suffer injury from Portuguese would have certain- 
ly been within their tight to hold the Japanese 
Government responsible for any state of lawlessness 
existing among the subjects of another Treaty 
Power in Japan. The Japanese Government, con- 
sidering the action of the Portuguese Government 
as a tacit but distinct abandonment of the jurisdic 
tional Treaty right, now empowered the Imperia 
Japanese Courts to assume jurisdiction over Pore 
tuguese subjects in Japan. “There was no othe 
course open to them. 

We know now that the Portuguese subjects have 
protested against this measure, and it also seems 
that the Portuguese Government has at last been 
awakened from its diplomatic lethargy, and that 
it has confided the protection or jurisdiction over 
its subjects to the French Consulates. The ine 
cident may, therefore, now be considered as closed. 

Viewed in the light thrown now the in 
cident, and reduced to its proper significance 
the action of the Japanese cannot but be ap 
plauded. To the British and other Governments 
who at great expense have maintained a large 
staff of Consular and official officers in China and 
Japan, the system of merchant Consuls has been 
an old nuisance for years past, and the Government 
of Japan is only doing its duty when it insists by 
all’ means at its disposal that those Governments 
who desire the enjoyment of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
n should also provide the means for its due ad- 
istratlon. If Consular jurisdiction is not worth 
while paying a small consular salary for, the sooner 
it is given up to the territorial Sovereignty the 
better. 
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This account is accurate with one exception 
namely, the statement that the Portuguese Go- 
vernment has confided jurisdiction to the French 
Consulates. The French Representative in 
Tokyo has indeed consented to discharge the 
duties of Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General 
for Portugal, but the latter office, by express 
reservation, does not include jurisdictional 
functions. We do not imagine that any unpre- 
judiced writer with the facts of this incident 
before him, could hesitate for a moment to ap- 
prove Japan’s action. 


THE KOBE PRESS. 
Born the Kobe Herald and the Hyogo News 
have increased the size of their sheets. The 
two journals took this enterprising step on the 
same day, namely, on the day (October Ist) 
when the port of Hyogo was opened to foreign 
trade and shipping. We can scarcely suppose 
that such simultaneous action was a mere coin- 
cidence.. Competition doubtless kept each 
journal informed of the other’s projects. The 
foreign community of Kobe is the gainer, for 
both the Kobe Herald and the Hyogo News 
do credit to their producers and supporters so 
far as the general standard of newspaper excel- 
lence is concerned. The latter, always bright 
and full of vitality, is marred only by one failing 
a strong tendency, temporary we trust, to paint 
Japanese character in the darkest colours ; the 
former, well balanced and well written, evidently 
aims at playing an impartial and strictly just 
role. Itisa surprise, we confess, that Kobe 
can afford to support so many newspapers. In 
addition to the Hera/d and the News the com- 
munity has the Chronicle, a journal the editing 
of which displays remarkabfe literary ability and 
range of information, Three newspapers ina 
place so small must be perplexed to find their 
account. But the development of journalistic 








enterprise has been a feature of recent years in 
Japan. Yokohama possesses now nolessthan six 
live journals, and has buried several. What is 
there that so strongly attracts folks to essays of 
this nature? Looking across the water to a 
place of such comparative wealth and impor- 
tance as Shanghai, we find only two newspapers, 
and apparently no one is sufficiently sanguine 
to add to the number. We suspect that there 
will be some more funerals ere long. 





CHINA TEA. 


Mr. Consut Putts, in his Report on the 
trade of Foochow for 1891, gives, on the author- 
ity of Mr. R. S. Westall, the following notes on 
the business in tea :— 


Jn consequence of orders from Peking, recommendations 
were posted in the various tea countries by the local authori- 
ties to improve the quality of the teas this season, as a 
means towards the resuscitation of the trade. Some of the 
teamen in the Palcling, Paklum, and Panyong districts, did 
their best to further this end, and toa certain extent suc- 
ceeded; but, on the other hand, judging by results, no 
other conclusion could be arrived at than those making teas 
in all other districts had disregarded the recommendation, 
The former were buoyed up with hope at the opening oj 
the market, when they obtained for a few of their best chops 
prices 20 per cent. hizher than the highest. price paid 
last season, that they were going to make their fortunes. 
and congratulated themselves on having followed the 
guidance of the Mandarins. ‘Their satisfaction was, how- 
ever, short-lived, as the demand for fine tea—at any rate, 
high-priced fine tea—fell away, and as they persistently 
refused throughout the season to meet buyersin the matter 
of price, they were left at the close of the year with the 
bulk of these teas on hand. There were exceptions to this 
rule, but, as far as foreigners were concerned, whether they 
bought of these men at the high price or of others who sub- 
mitted to a reduction, they lost money on their ventures. 
The prices paid for'medium teas at the opening of the 
market, although no higher than last year, were thought by 
many to be dangerously high, considering the low values 
ruling in the London market, and the telegraph 
towards the end of July proved that they were so 








r indeed, 
the losses made on shipments up to that time were on the 


average, heavy. Then, as a natural consequence, prices 
declined and remained low, though not low enough, as it 
turned out, for the well-being of those who shipped, as the 
forced sales of the increased supply of Ceylon and Indian 
teas in Mincing Lane further depressed prices in that 
market, and if losses were comparalively light on these 
autumn shipments, there were, none the less, on the 
balance, losses. As regards common tea, it was’ scarcely 
to be expected that it would touch avery low point here 
after the ‘boom’ which took place through speculation in 
London in January last; nevertheless, what is known as 
‘Type’ standard was bought in August to lay down at 
sid. per Ib., at which price it remained until the middle of 
October, when it rose to 6d. on account of scarcity ; such 
of these’ teas as have already been sold have not brought 
back the money paid for them, as far as is known at present: 
therefore, the season has not |cen a profitable one for ship- 
pers. As, however, there are still five months wherein to 
realise the season’s export, now virtually complete, it may 
be, considering the exceptionally favourable statistical posi 
tion of China tea in London, that the result of the year’s 
trading will not turn out to be so unfortunate as was at one 
time expected. 

To the natives the season has again been one of severe 
losses. ‘The little profit made on common tea went no way 
to make good a tithe of the money they lost on the better 
kinds. ‘Those of them who have been engaged in the parti- 
cular branch of the trade of making tea and bringing it 
down to their market appear never to have heard of the 
competition of India and Ceylon, or, if they have, cannot 
bring themselves to believe that tea can be produced inany 
country other than their own. According to a late report, 
however, they are at length alive to the true state of the 
case, and are combining to face the difficulty. 

From what is Inown of the cost of preparing tea and bring- 
ing it to their market, the ingenuity of these Chinese will be 
taxed severely. ‘The cost of growing may be a bagatelle, 
and labour we know is cheap enough, but the lekin and 
petty exactions of the officials as the tea is in transit, will, 
as matters stand, make it a very difficult thing for them to 
compete with India and Ceylon. The only chance of suc- 
cess lies in these exactions being reduced. ‘Then there is 
the export duty. However fair it may have been at the 
time the last treaty was signed, it is galling for those inter- 
ested in the trade, both the Chinese and the foreigner, to 
known that 25 per cent. to 3o cent. on the average value 
of tea has to be paid. 

Again, the supply of Congou shows a serious falling- 
off. The deficiency is 50,000, chests, or 13 per cent., the 
figures being 345,000 chests against 395,000 chests last 
season, and (!o show how rapid the decline of the trade is) 
850,000 chests in 1880. Of other kinds, Souchong and 
Pekoe have been insupply about the same as last year, 
while Oolong and scented tea show an increase. But Con 

‘ou is the backbone of the trade, the total yield of the four 
fast-named descriptions being only go,on0 chests, A notice 
able feature is the larger business done this year in the 
manufacture of brick tea by the Russian houses. But a 
small proportion of the tea used for this purpose is included 
in the above figures of Congou supply, the remainder being 
brought down to these firms under contract in bags. Al- 
together 100,000 chests, consisting entirely of dust and 
broken leaf, were manufactured in this way and shipped to 
the north, the increase representing about 37,000 chests, 












































THE METAL MARKET. 
S. W. Royse & Co.’s report, for August 27th, 
says:—In our report at the end of last month 
we were able to note the commencement of an 
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month, and prices have steadily improved, the 
total in value of Warrants being about 2s. 8d. 
per ton. Stocks in public stores at Middles- 
brough have decreased (being now only about 
16,000 tons), and the month’s shipments are 
good, being returned as 45,698 tons up to the 
2and inst. The foreign demand continues 
strong, and higher prices are naturally looked 
for. The Manufactured Iron trade is, however, 
in an unsatisfactory state ; orders are wanted, 
but fresh business coming forward is only small. 
Copper has again given way, though only to a 
small extent. Tin commenced well, but has 
dropped about £4 per ton during the month 
Spelter has lost ground, and is easy. Lead also 
has been giving way, but is now a little firmer. 





YOROMAMA TOWN COUNCIL. 


Tuk Yokohama Town Council held its meeting 
on the 3rd instant, in the rooms of the Traders’ 
Association Hall. The meeting commenced at 
7 p.m. and there were 25 members present, 
Mr. Otami Kahei présided. The accounts of 
revenue and expenditure for 1891 were read 
and passed unanimously. A proposal was 
then introduced for presenting to the Minister 
of State for Finance a petition with reference to 
the loan of 1,101,712.555 yen, due to the 
Treasury on account of the Water-works, which 
have now been transfered to the Town. The 
draft of the Petition was read and approved 
nem-con, It ran as follows :— 

‘The sum of 1,101,712.555 was grant: 
ed tothe Kanagawa Kencho, for the purpose of 
constructing Water-works in Yokohama, But in 
accordance with the Regulations relating to Water- 
works, promulgated in February 1890, the above 
mentioned Water-works have become the property 
of the Town, Permission is therefore sought that 
the sum may be repaid out of the profit accruing 
from the Works, after the runuing expenses and 
the cost of preservation have been deducted. 

















(Signed) Sato Kizavemon. 
Headman of the Town and 
member of the Yokohama 
Council, 
(Addressed) Minister of State for Finance. 
. 
a*e 


The next question discussed was the proposed 
new railway from the pier to the station. Mr. 
Asada’s draft of a recommendation on the sub- 
ject was submitted for consideration ; and ap- 
proved unanimously. The gist of the draft was 
that, as the proposed route is extremely incon- 
venient for various reasons, the Town Council 
requested the Government to re-consider the 
matter, and adopt a new route. Finally, the re- 
signation of Mr. Kimura Riyemon from the 
Town Council was discussed, and granted. 
The meeting was closed at 6.20 p.m., and as 
no other measure of urgency is on the tapis, the 
Council will not meet for some time. 

* bd * 

With regard to the objections advanced against 
the projected route for the railway in question, 
we find a statement in the Marnichi Shimbun. 
The line is for the purpose of conveying goods 
from the new pier—which will be constructed, in 
connection with the Harbour Works, near the 
Custom House—to the present Station of the 
Tokyo-Yokohama and Tokyo-Kyoto roads. 
The route selected is from the pier, westward, 
vid the Japanese Hatoba and along the shore 
behind the Japan Mail Steamship Company's 
premises. In order to carry the line the coast 
will have to be filled through a distance of 
568 ken (1,136 yards) and to a height of 
six feet, and itis against the building of this 
embankment that protests are raised. For, 
say the objectors, all the space eastward of 
the Customs Pier is appropriated to the Foreign 
Settlement, and the sea-face westward of the 
pier is alone reserved for the 130,0c0 Japanese 
inhabitants of Yokohama. This portion of coast 
they compare toa man’s gullet, by which alone 
nourishment can be conveyed to his body. The 
number of steamers annually entering Yoko- 
hama Harbour is 1,500, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 220,000, and the quantity of goods 
landed in the year is 2,600,000 tons, giving an 
average of 7,123 tons daily. This incoming of 





improvement in the Pig Iron trade. This has 
Te more than maintained during the current / 


merchandise is regarded as the breath of the 


town’s ida and it is asserted that if an em- 
Jriginal n 
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bankment six feet high be built all along the 
sea-front westward of the Customs, the whole of 
the goods must be landed at the Customs Pier, 
a necessity which the critics condemn as highly 
inconvenient. Further, apart from the general 
disadvantage of having a bank so solid and 
high built between the town and the sea, they 
point out that the drainage of the place would 
be seriously affected by the work, and that in 
time of heavy rain, the water, pent up by the 
embankment, would flood the streets. It seems 
plain, however, that this last objection has no 
valid basis, since the engineers in charge of the 
works might be trusted to provide proper facili- 
ties for drainage purposes. However, the 
desire to reserve the sea-front is not unnatural, 
and will probably be favourably entertained by 
the Authorities. The alternative scheme pro- 
posed by the petitioners is to build the line in the 
sea, 300 feet from the shore. This would 
involve an additional expenditure—we quote the 
Mainichi’s figures—of 100,000 yen, no incon- 
siderable figure when there is question of a line 
little more than half a mile in length. We 
wonder how long, too, the space between the 
present fore-shore and the projected line 
would remain unreclaimed? Unless the growth 
of Yokohama suffers some retardation, of 
which no appearance at present is visible, 
the strong probability is that operations 
of filling in would very soon be undertaken. 
However, this is certainly a point concern- 
ing which the inhabitants of Yokohama 
may justly assert a title to be heard. The only 
question is, will the Treasury, having already 
disbursed such great sums on account of the 
Yokohama Water Works and the Yokohama 
Harbour; be willing to put its hand into its 
pocket again. 





COLLISION AT SEA. 
We find it stated in the XoA&a/ that on the 2gth 
ultimo, at 12 p.m., a collision occurred between 
a foreign steamer and a Japanese junk of 200 
koku burden, off the Sanshu coast near the is- 
lands of Oki and To. The junk belonged to a 
merchant residing in the Shoto Islands, and 
was en route to Nagasaki to load coal. It is 
claimed that the steamer proceeded on her way 
without taking any notice whatever of the colli- 
sion, or making any attempt to save life, the 
result being that one of the junk’s crew was 
drowned, and the other three barely escaped 
by swimming ashore, the junk going to the 
bottom. The men informed the police of 
the affair, and asserted that the steamer, 
so far as they could judge, was sailed by fo- 
reigners. Steps were accordingly taken to 
identify the vessel. It was found, on instituting 
inquiries at Kobe, that no steamer had left that 
port on the day in question, southward bound, 
except an English ship of 1,745 tons, called the 
Moyune, which sailed for London that day vid 
Nagasaki and Shanghai. Application was ac- 
cordingly made to Messrs. Strachan & Co., the 
Agents of the steamer, who replied that she was 
then in Nagasaki harbour, where further steps 
are to be taken in the matter. 


A SINGULAR AFFAIR. 


Tux Metropolitan Police have arrested Kojima 
Tadasato, a Barrister, Kawai Aijiro, Banto of 
Messrs. Isaacs Bros. of Yokohama, and Kami- 
nishi Keizo, the charge against them being 
that they extorted a sum of 12,500 ven from 
Count Tokugawa. From the vernacular press 
we obtain the following account of this singular 
affair:—On the gth of March last one Hisa- 
matsu Shige, a respectable looking woman of 
about 28 years of age, came to the residence of 
Count Tokugawa in the Shimo Totsuka Divi- 
sion. She said that she has heard of the 
Count’s desire to raise money on his estate, and 
that she was about to marry a very wealthy 
foreigner, who wished to purchase land in the 
neighbourhood of Tokyo. Would they therefore 
allow her to have an interview with the Count? 
The Count’s Factor replied. that his master 
would not see her, whereupon she asked per- 
mission to inspect the estate, which she was 
allowed to do, for Count Tokugawa had for 
some time been trying to raise a loan on the 
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property. Some days afterwards the woman 
re-appeared, and said that though her projected 
alliance with the foreigner previously mentioned 
was broken off, another foreigner was ready to 
advance money on the estate. She was sent 
away, however, without any definite arrange- 
ment having been made with her. Things re- 
mained thus until the beginning of May when 
Kojima Tadasato, a Barrister, came to Count 
Tokugawa, and informed him that he had heard 
a rumour about the Count’s trying to raise 
money on his estate through Hisamatsu Shige, 
but that, as she was a woman not to be trusted, 
he, Kojima, would undertake to procure the 
money if the Count needed it. What answer 
Kojima received we do not learn, but at the 
end of the month he came again, and de- 
clared that there were two persons ready 
to advance money, one to the extent of 5,000 
yen and the other to that of 2,000 yen, The 
Factor, who saw Kojima, refused the offer on 
the ground of extortionate interest. But on the 
and of July, the Count being in immediate need 
of funds, mortgaged his estate toa Mr. Ada- 
chi for a sum of 30,000 yen. The following 
day Kojima reappeared, and in an interview 
with the Factor and the Steward of the Count, 
said that he had asked Mr. Kashiwara, a fellow- 
barrister, to induce some one to advance money, 
and had received areply that a capitalisthad been 
found ready to lend 1,500 yen. If therefore, 
the Count would agree to advance 500 yen to 
Kojima, the negotiation could be concluded at 
once. The Factor refused this offer as he saw 
no valid reason to advance the sum asked for 
by Kojima. The latter showed much umbrage, 
but left the house and did not appear again. 
Meanwhile one Awano Kiusaku paid a visit to 
Kiso Masayoshi—who had been commissioned 
by Count Tokugawa’s Factor to look for some 
person willing to lend money on the estate—and 
said that a certain Mr, Martin in Yokohama 
was prepared to give the necessary accommoda- 
tion. Mr. Hida, the Factor, was then introduced 
to Awano, and made an appointment with 
him to go to Yokohama on the 4th of August. 
On that say Kinoshita, the Steward, went 
to the Shimbashi Station with Kiso. There 
they met Matsushima Kichijuro, and Mori 
Zenjiro, who also were said to be connected 
with the affair, and the whole party proceeded 
to an inn near the Yokohama Station, to 
await the coming of the foreigner who should 
advance the money. Presently a Mr. Rosa 
(Da Rosa?) of No. 24, Yokohama, came to 
see them, and Amano declared that through 
this Mr. Rosa’s agency a sum of 50,000 yen 
would be lent by the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, but that as the transaction was to be 
arranged by Mr. Rogie (Roger?) the Manager of 
the bank, asum of 100 yen was required by way of 
security, which amonnt the Count handed over. 
On the 8th of the same month, Mr. Rosa, accom- 
panied by Mori Zenjiro and Kiso Masayoshi, 
came to Count Tokugawa’s for the ostensible 
purpose of inspecting the estate. Mr. Rosa, 
having looked at the place, said that the Count 
being one of the highest noblemen in the em- 
pire, and having such an extensive property in 
his possession, it was not necessary to mortgage 
the land at all: any sum of money could be 
advanced on his personal security, and he 
therefore advised the Count to adopt the latter 
course. If he did so, however, it would be 
requisite that he should pay a sum of 100 yen 
by way of security. The Count again complied, 
and the rrth of the month was fixed for the 
completion of the transaction. The Factor went 
to Yokohama on that day, but Mr. Rosa asked 
for a delay until the zoth on account of the non- 
arrival of a steamer. When the 2oth came, Mr. 
Rosa said that as he had no cash in hand, he 
should give the Factor 40,000 cases of kerosene 
oil, and if Count Tokugawa, on his part, would 
hand to the Bank a document acknowledg- 
ing the loan, he should receive in return a 
written authority for the delivery of the 
oil, which could then be sold by Rosa at 
once, and the money handed to the Count, 
The Factor agreed to this arrangement, and 
the 28th of August was fixed for the trans- 
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hama and once more a postponement was 
made until the 3oth, on the plea that a certain 
clerk of the bank was absent. The 3oth saw 
the Factor introduced to one Kaminishi Keizo, 
a seller of kerosene oil, and on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember a Mr. Wett (?) representing himself as 
a large shareholder of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, came to see Count Tokugawa, with fresh 
assurances that all would be right. On the 5th 
Rosa again appeared on the scene with a request 
that the Count should pay him a sum of 300 
yen to cover expenses incurred in sending a tele- 
gram to Europe for the purpose of ascertaining 
the market price of kerosene. The Count, how- 
ever, refused to be bled any more. Nine days 
later the sof-disan¢ money-lenders rose another 
step, and announced that though it had original- 
ly be arranged to lend fifty thousand yen only, 
they had succeeded by clever management in 
getting the amount increased to eighty thousand, 
in consideration of which service they asked the 
factor to write a promissary note for 2,000 yen 
to be paid out of the above sum asa commission 
for the people engaged in the transaction. The 
factor wrote the note, but on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, Kaminishi Keizo and Kiso Masayoshi 
came to the Count’s residence, and explained 
that as so much delay had occurred in connec- 
tion with the loan from the Chartered Mercan- 
tile Bank, they thought it advisable to borrow 
money from Messrs, Isaacs Bros., 120 Bluff, 
who were ready to advance it. The Factor 
refused this proposal, as the negotiation with the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank was not yet con- 
cluded. On the 16th, Rosa sent a communi- 
cation that he could not give 40,000 cases of 
kerosene, but that he should hand over 25,000 
which would realise 50,000 yen. The Count now 
began to grow impatient. He said that as so 
many changes had been made in the agreement, 
he desired to abandon it altogether, but Rosa 
and the others declared that if the agreement 
was broken off so suddenly their reputation would 
suffer seriously. In deference to this objection, 
the Count consented to continue the transaction, 
asking only that it be completed quickly. At 
this stage the assertion was renewed that the 
Bank could not be depended on, and that the 
loan had better be obtained from Messrs. Isaacs 
& Co., and apparently the Count agreed to this 
change, for from the r6th tothe 18th of Septem- 
ber we find him corresponding with Kawai Aijiro, 
the Banto of the above firm. Swill there was 
no question of ready money but only of kerosene 
oil, which should be sold by Kaminishi Keizo, 
The 18th of September was fixed for signing 
the final agreement, wherein it was stated that 
the property belonging to Count Tokugawa 
might at any time be registered in the name of 
the creditor. Inasmuch, however, as the Count 
had already borrowed a sum of 30,000 yen and 
had duly registered the lender as a mortgagee 
of the estate, it was settled that the new registra- 
tion should take place three or four days after 
the completion of the transaction, so as to enable 
the Count to pay off the original mortgagee first. 
On the 21st the Factor went to Yokohama to 
bring the affair at length to a conclusion, but 
Kawai did not put in an appearance for some 
time, and when he did turn up, he said that 
he has just come from Tokyo where he had 
been to inspect the Register. To his alleged 
astonishment he had found that the estate was 
already mortgaged to some one else, and he 
therefore declared that no agreement could pos- 
sibly be made in the sense desired. The Factor, 
much angered by such deceit, said that though 
the affair had gone so far, if Kawai sought to 
excuse himself on such grounds, the Count 
would have no more transactions with him, 
and without further parley, he set out for Tokyo. 
On the 22nd of September Kojima Tadasato, 
the Barrister, who had not been heard of since 
the begining of July, appeared once more at the 
Count’s, and announcing that he represented 
Messrs. Isaacs & Co., proceeded to say that the 
firm had made an agreement with the Count to 
exchange a quantity of kerosene oil against his 
estate, but on the day when the transaction 





should have been completed they had discovered 
that the estate was already mortgaged to some 
one else. It was apparent, therefore, that the 
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Count had attempted to obtain the kerosene oil 
under false pretences, and the firm insisted upon 
completing the transaction. Further, a certain 
sum of ready money must at once be handed 
over as a guarantee of good faith. Ifthe Count 
attempted to revoke the agreement, the firm 
would institute legal proceedings against his 
Factor and others, on the ground of obtaining 
goods under false pretences, while, at the same 
time, a suit for breach of contract would be 
brought against the Count, and his property 
attached. The Factor replied that he should 
give a definite answer in a day or two, and on 
the 25th Kojima and Kawai came again, bring- 
ing with them the various documents relating to 
the negotiation, as well as two promissary notes, 
one drawn in favour of Kawai for a sum of 
10,000 yen, and the other in favour of Kojima 
for 2,500 yen. They promised that, if the 
Count would sign those two promissary notes, 
all the documents relating to the agreement 
should be returned to him, but if he refused, 
his property should be attached at once. The 
Count at last signed and stamped the notes, 
but so soon as the visitors had left the house, 
the facts were communicated to the police, and 
the three men were quickly arrested. 


From information obtained in Yokohama, it 
appears that the above case must not be 
judged by the details which the Japanese press 
has published, and which alone have been sub- 
mitted to the public thus far. The version given 
by the vernacular newspapers suggests that cer- 
tain persons combined as pretended money- 
lenders, and ultimately took advantage of an 
unimportant incident to withhold the promised 
loan, after which they threatened the Count with 
all sort of pains and penalties for breach of 
contract, the upshot being that he consented 
to purchase their complacence by giving pro- 
missory notes for large sums. But the other 
side of the story is that the transaction, so far 
as the lenders of the money were concerned, 
was perfectly bond fide. Kawai Aijiro, Banto 
of Messrs. Isaacs Brothers of Yokohama, ar- 
ranged the loan in all good faith. - The firm did 
not propose to advance cash, but were prepared 
to hand over a large quantity of kerosene oil to 
the Count’s Factor, who would have convert- 
ed it into money. Presumably the transac- 
tion was conducted in Kawai's name, for 
a main feature of the compact was that Count 
Tokugawa’s property in Tokyo should be hy- 
pothecated as security for the debt, and it would 
of course have been illegal that a foreign firm 
should figure as the mortgagee. Kawai, how- 
ever, when he proceeded to Tokyo to re- 
gister the hypothecation of the property, found 
that this had been already done on behalf 
of a previous creditor, by whom 30,000 yen had 
been advanced tothe Count. Not considering it 
to his employers’ interests to carry out the agree- 
ment under such circumstances, he signified 
his resolve to proceed no farther. Now all this 
tallies sufficiently closely with the story told by 
the other side, but the point made by the Count’s 
Factor is that the existence of a previous mort- 
gage on the property had not been concealed, 
but was perfectly well known to Kawai, or at 
any rate to the persons who were supposed to 
be advising him, and that, in fact, an under- 
standing existed that, after the transfer of 
the kerosene oil, time should be given to pay off 

_ the original mortgage, by way of preliminary to 
hypothecating the whole property as security for 
the second loan. The Banto, Kawai, bears, 
we learn, a very high character. He has 
been in the employ of Messrs. Isaacs Brothers 
for fourteen years, during which time many 
transactions, affording ample tests of his integ- 
rity, have been managed by him with scrupul- 
ous honesty. In this case, which unhappily 
hasinvolved his arrest, he is believed to have been 
acting with perfect good faith, and his speedy 
acquittal is anticipated. Whether all parties to 
the transaction were equally honest, we do.not 
pretend to say. As for Count Tokugawa’s friends 
it is scarcely possible to suppose that they en- 
tertained any idea of concealing the fact of a 
previous mortgage, for they were well aware that 
so soon as Kawai proceeded to er claim 
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against the property, the existence of a pre- 
vious mortgage must be at once revealed. 
Evidently the whole facts of the case are not 
yet in the possession of the public. Another 
point insisted on by persons whose information 
ought to be correct is that the ten-thousand-yen 
bond given to Kawai by Count Tokugawa was 
not extorted as the price of the former's silence, 
but was bond fide compensation to Messrs. 
Isaacs Brothers for breach of contract. There 
is talk of proceeding against the Count, not 
alone for violating his agreement, but also 
for attempting to obtain money under false pre- 
tences. Grounds for such extreme measures 
are not apparent.on the face of the facts thus 
far published. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
A Narrow escape from the loss of many lives is 
reported from Shinshu. On the 26th ultimo. 
the last train leaving Karuizawa had proceeded 
as far as Uminoura, when suddenly the engine 
wheels collided against some hard substance. 
As the train was running down hill the driver 
could not stop at once, but he soon succeeded 
in doing so. The place was then examined, 
and it was found that two large stones had been 
planted on the rail, both measuring about 3 feet 
by 2, One of the stones had been smashed 
into small pieces by the collision, and the other 
had been thrown into the Narusawa River, which 
flows below the spot. The front of the engine 
was greatly damaged as were also seven sleep- 
ers, but fortunately no carriage was derailed. 
Had the carriages left the rails, many hundreds 
of passengers would probably have been thrown 
into the river down a precipitous bank, and 
serious loss of life must have ensued. It is 
evident that some miscreants had conveyed 
these heavy stones to the spot for the purpose 
of wrecking the train, It is difficult to fathom 
the object of such inhuman attempts. There 
cannot be much chance of robbery when a train 
is tumbled down a precipice, and the most 
abandoned rascal can scarcely be so brutal as 
to plot the wholesale destruction of human life 
from pure lust of bloodshed. 


THE LAW BUREAU. 
Tue long vacant post of chief of the Law Bureau 
has been at last filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Suyematsu Kencho. It is stated that the posi- 
tion was twice offered to Mr. Suyematsu and 
twice declined, but that finally he was induced 
to accept. Mr, Suyematsu resigned the post of 
chief of the Local Government Bureau in the 
Home Department in order to enter the Diet 
where he played a very conspicuous part during 
the first two sessions. His return to official life 
will necessitate another by-election, as he will 
doubtless resign his seat in the House. 


TH® RAILWAY COUNCIL. 

Axtoucn the members of the Railway Council 
have been appointed, ils conferences are not ex- 
pected to open before next month, inasmuch as 
the Railway Bureau has despatched several 
experts to survey the routes, and until their re- 
ports have been received the compilation of the 
draft scheme cannot be undertaken, It seems 
probable under these circumstances that the Bill 
determining the first works of extension will not 
be presented to the Diet before the middle of 
the approaching session. 


Several important questions have to be dis- 
cussed by the Council, but the most important 
is said to relate to Art, XIIL., which runs as 
follows :—‘‘ Should there be in the projected 
railway system any lines for the construction of 
which charters have been granted to private 
companies, either the whole of the lines of such 
companies must be purchased, or suitable ar- 
rangements must be made with them.” The 
general anticipation seems to be that this will 
commend itself as the first question calling for 
discussion by the Council. 


* 
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Should the Council pass a resolution in favour 
ofycommencing some new lines within the next 


e 








year, the expenditure must be voted in the ap- 
proaching session, and it will consequently be 
necessary that the Government submit a sup- 
plementary estimate for the Diet’s approval. 


* 
* 


* 

The expenditure of the Railway Council is 
estimated at 5,000 yen for the current year. 
This sum must be disbursed by the Treasury 
out of the Reserve Fund. About 9,000 yen wiil 
be required for next year. The Kokumin 
Shimbun says that these items have already 
been submitted to the Department of Finance 
for approval. 

* = * 

Messrs. Kobayashi Harunari, and Yoshita 
Katsu of the Department of Communications, 
and Mr. Fujimoto Rempei of the Railway Bureau 
have been appointed clerks to the Council. 
It is expected that the place of conference 
will be the office of the General Staff, but the 
General Post Office in Nihonbashi is also spoken 
of as a probable rendezvous. 


THE EMPEROR AND A SOLDIER'S SHOE. 
Tue vernacular press reports that on the 30th 
ultimo, a Chamberlain in waiting on the Emperor 
came to the barracks of the Guards, and asked 
to have lent to him a shoe actually in wear by 
some common soldier. Lieutenant Chihara 
ordered a soldier named Koyama Jugoro to take 
off his left shoe, and hand it to the Chamberlain, 
who carried it away. Some two hours elapsed 
and yet the shoe was not returned. Thereupon 
the soldiers began to speculate what had hap- 
pened to the Chamberlain? Was he in his 
right mind when he borrowed a left-foot shoe 
from a common soldier? What did he intend 
to do with it? Presently, however, he returned 
with the shoe, and thanked the officer for the 
loan of it. The latter, being much exercised 
by so unusual an event, asked the Cham- 
berlain what had been his business with the 
shoe, whereupon the Chamberlain replied that, 
while in attendance on the Sovereign, he had 
been commanded to go and borrow a soldier's 
shoe, as His Majesty desired to examine it. 
The Chamberlain had obeyed. He added that 
when the shoe was presented to the Emperor, 
His Majesty had taken it, all muddy as it was, in 
his hand and examined the leather and the make 
very carefully with a thoughtful demeanour, 
ultimately desiring it to be returned to its owner. 
It may well be supposed that this story created 
no small excitement in the barracks. The 
Guards declared that history contained no in- 
stance of a Sovereign taking up a muddy shoe 
worn by a common soldier, and of course en- 
thusiastic inferences were drawn as to His 
Majesty’s benevolent solicitude for the comfort 
and efficiency of his troops. Itis stated that 
the shoe is to be preserved as an heiroom by 
the Imperial Guard, and we find no difficulty in 
believing the report. 


THE YOKOHAMA CHESS CLUB. 


Tue Yokohama Chess Club closes its second 
year of existence with a very favourable record. 
It has held 59 meetings during the year, played 
along tournament in which three prizes were 
awarded, as well a match with Tokyo, seven 
players a side, and two correspondence games 
with Tokyo, The match was won by Yokohama 
by one game—the score standing at 13 to 12— 
but the two correspondence games were lost. 
The Club doubtless owes something of its suc- 
cess to the energy and zeal of its President, 
Mr. J. Griffin, who now retires in favour of Mr, 
Justice Mowat, a player of local distinction. 
It also possesses a solid basis of strength in 
its 48 members, a very remarkable number 
considering the size of the community. We 
hope to see some matches arranged this winter 
with Tokyo, and some correspondence games 
commenced with the outporis. Kobe is said 
to have good players, and Shanghai could cer- 
tainly give a strong account of itself. There 
is, of course, a difficulty in bringing about con- 
tests with places where no chess clubs exist. 
The Yokohama club is, we believe, the only 
club in the Far East, and consequently its chal- 
recognised recipients at any of 
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the other ports. This difficulty was the real 
cause of the failure to arrange a return match 
between Tokyo and Yokohama. The men 
playing for the former place, not being mem- 
bers of any representative association, felt them- 
selves under no obligation to champion the 
capital, and preference was thus given to other 
engagements, It is surprising that Kobe, gene- 
rally so energetic in all matters of the kind, 
does not organize a Club. And Hongkong’s 
case, considering the circumstances of the colony, 
excites even more wonder. The last intellig- 
ence we had of chess in Hongkong takes us 
back to 1866, when a tournament was played 
there, a considérable number of players com- 
peting. Among the residents in those days were 
an American gentleman and his wife, both 
players of unusual strength. The former had 
been President of a Chess Club in America; 
the latter was a staunch devotee of the Evans 
Gambit, which admirable conception she had 
studied with such daily diligence for so many 
years that almost every possible variation of it 
was familiar to her. She invariably exercised 
her lady’s privilege of prescribing the form of 
début, and few amateurs could be found capable 
of contending with her in her chosen field. 
Another of the strong players of Hongkong a 
quarter of acentury ago was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) W. Rennie, elder brother of Sir Richard 
Rennie, who also occupied a high place among 
Shanghai's chess champions. We cannot sup- 
pose that there is any paucity of skilled ama- 
teurs in the southern colony at present, but, 
strange to say, there appears to be no dis- 
position to organise a Club. 


TOKYO. 
In answer to the question—What is Tokyo, and 
‘is it true that it is burned down every seven 
years?” an American Journal—Jnter Ocean, 
replies :—‘ Tokyo, the principal city and capital 
of Japan, was formerly known as Yedo. It isa 
very old city, and on August 26, 1889, the people 
of this city celebrated the 300th anniversary of 
its founding. Its history is as follows :—An 
officer of the army, on the first day of the eighth 
month, in the year 1589, having received a gift 
of territory from the ruler of the country, took 
possession of the castle overlooking the Bay of 
Yedo, and made it his seat of government. 
The vassal in this advantageous situation soon 
became strong enough to defy his ruler, and on 
the death of his master he deposed the chosen 
heir and extended his sway over the whole 
country, The ambition of this ruler was to 
found a dynasty whose position and power 
would be unconquerable, He therefore, we are 
told in Japanese history, turned all his energies 
toward the building of a fortress which would 
enable his descendants to hold their position 
indefinitely. Around an open space containing 
about nine square miles he built a wall, and 
inside of this wall reared a mass of defenses so 
complicated that their plan is still an unsolved 
problem of military engineering. This design 
to establish a stronghold so impregnable that 
no attack would ever be made upon it was suc- 
cessful, for up to this time the castle of Yedo 
has never been assaulted or besieged. It re- 
mained the home of the successors of this first 
ruler, and the stronghold of their government 
until the dynasty was overthrown, and the 
Mikado came into power in 1868. The 
shrewd founder of Yedo insured the growth 
of his capital by decreeing that each of the 
lords of the surrounding provinces, which 
were all tributary to him, should reside within 
the limits of the city six months every year. 
This drew population so extensively that before 
it was 100 years old it had 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
The growth of the city was irregular, blocks of 
houses being separated here and there by inter- 
vening gardens and groves. There is no city 
in the world that equals Tokyo in the size 
and beauty of its public parks and gardens. 
Outside of the central portion of this city there 
are miles of buildings in European styles of 
architecture, and this is the business portion of 
the city, Twice, in 1656 and in 1854, this city 
has been very seriously injured by earthquakes, 
and previous to the present century many con- 
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flagrations have occurred, owing to the fact that 
formerly the houses were built very slightly of 
wood, and were therefore very combustible. 
The story that Tokyo is burned down every 
seven years is absurd, and has no foundation 
whatever in fact.” “Miles of buildings in Eu- 
ropean styles of architecture in the business 
Portion of the town” is rather more than facts 
warrant, unless the writer has reference to the 
Ginza and vicinity, where “ semi-European style 
of architecture” Would more correctly apply. 
THE HONGKONG BANK AND THE HYOGO 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
Some correspondence has taken place between 
the Japanese and Foreign Chambers of Com- 
merce in Hyogo with reference to the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank. The Kobe Herald 
prints the correspondence, and we re-produce it 
on account of its general interest, without at- 
tempting to speculate on the origin of the 
wonderful English of the Japanese Chamber's 
letter :— 
(TRANELATION.) 
Kobe Japanese Chamber of Commerce, 
13th September, Meiji 2sth. 
M. Brows, Esq., 
Chairman, etc., etc., 

We learn through the newspapers that the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank has refused the 
remittances for abroad and stopped the cash i 
credit; and some business men are anxious about 
the matter. Bank is the most important organ 
of ade, especially that particular Bank which 
has been doing much in the Oriental trade and 
not a little in developing the trade in this country ; 
and it was understood that the Bank’s Capital was 
so ample and its business carried so straightly that 
we have entirely trusted. Now we do not see why 
the Bank so suddenly stopped the transaction as 
mentioned above, which may cause great deal of 
inconvenience in our commercial circle; thus it is 
necessary for us to investigate the matter, to make 
certain whether there is any such fact or not, and 
before doing so we shall be very glad to be inform- 
ed of your view respecting the question. 

Yours, etc., etc., 
T. Yamamoto. 
Hiogo and Osaka 
General Chamber of Commerce 
Hiogo, 28th Sept, 1892. 











The Chairman, 
Kobe Japanese Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your favour of 13th 
inquiring whether the newspaper reports circulat- 
ed, that the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration had withdrawn “all the transaction of 
temittance for abroad, and also cash in credit” 
were correct, 

In reply I beg to say, on behalf of the Committee 
of the Chamber, that the reports referred to, are 
unfounded, in so far as they give the impression, 
that the Bank is in financial difficulties or has 
failed. If is true, however, that in its current 
business, the Bank has deemed it wiser, to ex- 
ercise greater and stricter discrimination, but it 
has in no way placed obstructions in the way of 
fair, and legitimate trade. 

The opinion that you express that a Bank is a 
most important organ of trade, is perfectly correct, 
and the Bank above named has been, and now is 
a most powerful factor in the commercial trade of 
this country. Its transactions have always been 
characterized by liberality and strict integrity, and 
you will agree with me that without these traits, 
commerce cannot flourish or even be encouraged 
The utmost reliance is placed in our great local 
Institution about which you have been pleased to 
make inquiries, and as time progresses, Iam sure 
that it will be found, that the confidence reposed 
upon it, by reason of its wise, and careful manage- 
ment, will not have been misplaced. 

Thanking you for your letter, and appreciating 
the interest you take in commercial matters. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M. Brows, Chairman. 























THE “ MATSUSHIMA KAN.” 
Tue Hongkong Daily Press says:— 

The Japanese turret ship Matsushima arrived at 
Singapore on the atst inst. from Toulon vid Colombo 
She is one of the three sister ships designed by M. 
Bertin for the Japanese navy at the time when he was 
Chief Navy Constructor to the Japanese Government, 
and with the Jtsutushima, has been built and fitted 
out at La Seyne by the Forges et Chentiers de la 
Mediterranée. he third ship, the Hashidate, has 
been built and fitted out in the Japanese Government 
Arsenal at Yokosuka, much of the machinery, the 
guns, and gun fittings and appliances being sent out 
from Europe, ‘The Matsushima is a vessel of 4.278 
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tons, is armed with 28 guns, carries a crew of 197 men 
(t5 officers, 8 warrant officers, and 174 sailors) and has 
engines of 5,400 hp. The following particulars of 
this ship are taken from the Marine Engineer:—Below 
the water line the three sister ships are identical in 
design, but above this line the Matsushima differs from 
the two others in that she has the one large 6 

gun carried by each vessel, mounted aft of the funnel, 
instead of forward, as is done on the Jisukushima and 
the Hashidate, The principal dimensions of the ships 
are:—Length, 324 feet roin ; beam, so feet 10 
depth, 35 feet ; draught (mean) 21 feet 2in. P 
are deck protected throughout their entire length, but 
carty no side armour, ‘Thirty centimetre (1.18 in.) 
Creusot steel armour is fitted to the barbette tower of 
the heavy gun, and as a further protection the ships 
are extensively divided into watertight compartments, 
Mild steel has been used throughout as the material 
of construction. Double military tops, armed with 
quick firing and machine guns, are fitted to the mast, 
also of steel, and above these is rigged a pine top 
mast, for signal service. The armament consists of 
one 32-centimetre (12.6in) Canet B. L. R. gun, with 
a weight of 05 tons, anda length of 42 feet.’ The 
projectiles are of chrome steel, and, fired by means of 
smokeless powder, have, it is calculated, sufficient 
power to pierce 4 feet of iron armour at the muzzle, 
There areten 12 centimetre (4fin,) Armstrong B. L, it. 
guns in the battery on the main deck, and one in the 
Matsushima forward on the upper deck. Six quick 
firing and t1 single barrelled machine guns of the 
Canet system, two of the latter being mounted in the 
lower of the two m tops, and four torpedo dis 
charging tubes, firing itched torpedoes, complete 
the armament. ‘The ships are propelled by two three- 
bladed propellers, driven by triple expansion three 
cylinder engines of the horizontal type situated in two 
engine rooms, one forward of the other. Steam is 
supplied by six cylindrical marine boilers, arranged in 
groups of three, placed athwartships, each boiler 
having three corrugated furnaces of the Fox type. 
‘The contract speed of the sister ship is 16 knots, a 
rate which was exceeded by the Matsushima, and her 
gun trial also proved highly satisfactory. 




















A BULLOCK AND A BULL. 
A certain Mr. Hughes, when walking along 
the bank of a ravine in the Waterfall Valley at 
Kobe, saw a bullock-cart approaching him. 
What happened afterwards we do not exactly 
know. One journal says that in stepping aside 
to avoid the cart, Mr. Hughes fell over the 
ravine. Another affirms that the bullock charged 
him and drove him down the precipice. At all 
events it is certain that he fell down a steep 
place and cut his head severely. A Japanese 
doctor was speedily summoned. But, says a 





-|Kobe journal, “this doctor was unable to do 


anything owing to his ignorance of the lang- 
uage.” There appears to be a novel and interest- 
ing method of treating broken heads in Kobe: 
the doctor has to use his tongue. Does he pro- 
nounce some formula over the patient, or in 
what respect is the use of the latter's language 
necessary for the stitching and dressing of a 
scalp wound ? 


DRNING ¥. TANAKA HEIZABURO. 


Tue above case came up for adjourned hearing 
in the Tokyo Court of Appeal on the 26th ult, 
and a verdict was again delivered in Mr. Den- 
ing’s favour on the 30th ult. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Tanaka appealed to the Supreme 
Court, basing his case on a weak point in the 
wording of the judgment of the Court of Appeal. 
The result of this action was the referring of the 
case back to the Court of Appeal for a second 
hearing. The particulars of the evidence were 
again carefully gone into, and, after taking four 
days to consider the question, the Court con- 
firmed its former finding, but in an abbreviated 
form. We hope to give fuller particulars later 
on. Mr. Tanaka still has the right to appeal, 
but it seems almost certain that if he does the 
case will be dismissed. In view of the time and 
money spent in litigation, we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Dening will succeed in obtaining at 
least a large part of the sum owing to him. 


MOURILYANN HEIMANN AND Co. Y. 

NOR OF KANAGAWA KEN. 
Tue hearing of the appeal against the judgment 
of the Yokohama Local Court, by which, it will 
be remembered, the case was decided in favour 
of the defendant with costs, was held on Thurs- 
day, the 29th ultimo, at the Tokyo Court of Ap- 
peal. Mr. R. de B. Layard, of H.B.M.’s Con- 
sulate, and Mr, Mitsuhashi, Councillor of the 
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the case throughout. Messrs. Okamura and 
Harada conducted the appeal for the appellant 
firm, while Messrs. Takahashi and Koide were 
forthe respondent. The arguments of counsel 
on both sides concluded the same day, and on 
Tuesday last judgment was delivered, dismis- 
sing the appeal with costs, 





ARBITRATION. 
Onthe 14th of July the Xirishima, a steam barge 
belonging to the Harbour-works Bureau, collided 
with the Spindrift, a steam launch owned by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in Yo- 
kohama harbour. The latter alleged that the 
collision had resulted from mismanagement on 
the part of Kérishima, and demanded com- 
pensation for the injury to the steam-launch. 
Mr. Utsumi, Director of the Bureau, drew up a 
full account of the accident, and submitted itto 
the Minister of Communications for his deci- 
sion. But as one of the parties was a foreigner, 
the Minister could not apply the laws of the 
country, and he consequently declined to have 
anything to do with the case. The parties then 
negotiated, and at last agreed to ask the Marine 
Bureau to act as Arbitrator. The request was 
granted, and an inquiry was held by the Bureau. 
The captain and others of the Spindrift, 
as well as several of the crew offthe Xirishima, 
were examined by Mr. Ito and Mr. Yokoi. 
Both parties stated their case. After hearing 
all the facts and arguments, the examiners 
came to the conclusion that the collision had 
been caused by want of skill and defective 
management on both sides, and that both were 
equally to blame. This decision was com- 
municated to the Director of the Harbour-works 
Bureau, but whether the C. P. R. Company will 
agree to it or not, is, says the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, a question remaining to be answered. 
It is, however, tolerably certain that if the Com- 
pany consented to arbitration originally, it will 
not dispute the arbitrators’ finding, especially 
as the action of the Company has been liberal 
and considerate throughout. 


THE TROUBLES IN KUMAMOTO PREFECTURE. 
Attuston has already been made to the troubles 
in Kumamoto Prefecture in connection with the 
election of members of a Divisional Assembly, 
The Fiyu, a Radical organ, now publishes 
particulars furnished by a correspondent. The 
story is probably exaggerated, and the com- 
munication loses something of its value by not 
being dated, but we give it for what it is 
worth :—‘ On the 2gth ultimo, some 80 rowdies 
came to Dakema Division, and captured 23 sup- 
porters of the Popular Party, who were qualifi 
ed to vote. The inhabitants of the Divi- 
sion were perplexed and astonished by this 
sudden outbreak of violence, but the mystery 
was explained on the following day, when a 
notice appeared to the effect that the re-election 
of one half of the members of the Divisional As- 
sembly was to take place on the 7th instant. 
The supporters of the Popular Party, extreme- 
ly indignant at such a mean trick on the 
part of the Local Authorities, assembled 
to consider what course they ought to adopt. 
There was every sign of a disturbance, and so 
soon as the fact was reported, the Director of 
the Yamaga Police Station, accompanied by 
the whole force of police at his disposal, came 
to the Division. Communications were simul- 
taneously sent to various other stations of police 
and gendarmes in the neighbourhood. At 9 
a.m. on the rst instant, the head quarters of the 
Popular Party were attacked suddenly, and one 
man was killed on the spot, another being seri- 
ously wounded, and two captured. The rest re- 
treated to concert defensive measures. Soshé be- 
longing to the Pro-ofiicial Party are now marching 
about the streets with drawn swords, and behaving 
ina most disorderly manner, but the police not 
only do not arrest but secretly assist them. The 
discomfited supporters of the Popular Party are 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of some gendarmes.” 
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If the Fiyu believes this tale, very few of its 

readers will be equally credulous, we imagine. 

One would suppose that the so-called Popular 
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in existence, and that they were perpetually 
subjected to all sorts of violence at the hands of 
their political opponents, the police aiding and 
abetting the latter, and the sufferers taking it 
all lying down. But the adherents of the 
Popular Party have made their record already. 
Their advocates should remember that folks 
in Tokyo know a little about their doings. 
Since the #iyu-o's head-quarters were esta- 
blished in Shiba, peaceful citizens shrink from 
visiting that part of the city, so probable is the 
presence of rowdy sosAé, and no respectable 
woman can walk past the group of jiurikisha 
waiting outside the Party’s office, for the 
drawers of these vehicles—private vehicles, 
be it observed—have somewhere imbibed a 
spirit of ribald insolence that prompts them to 
most objectionable licence of language. The 
meekness and mildness that induce the much 
maltreated Radicals of Kumamoto to turn the 
other cheek to unmerited and unprovoked cuffs, 
are qualities too unfamiliar elsewhere to be easily 
imagined. 


THE DBATH OF TENNYSON. 
Tux telegraph this morning brings us the sad 
news of the death of Lord Tennyson. There 
had been nothing to portend such a misfor- 
tune. Latest intelligence from England spoke 
of the great poet as enjoying excellent health, 
though ripe age rendered his tenure of life 
always uncertain. Tennyson has been the 
idol of the British public for sixty years. No 


singer ever touched the chords of his time 
With more truly sympathetic finger, and none, 
after Shakespeare, has left so many exquisite 
thoughts enshrined in the memories of his 
countrymen. The foremost critics of the age 


have discussed and sought to analyse his 
divine gift, but in the presence of the irrepar- 
able loss which the nation suffers by his 
death, the poignancy of universal grief would 
be insulted by recalling these estimates. We 
are only conscious that we owe to the im- 
mortal poet music the sweetness and nobility 
of which have elevated and beautified our 
own lives, and will continue to sound with 
unimpaired melody through the lives of our 
children and our children’s children. For 
him the night has come “that knows not 
morn,” but the sunshine of his rare genius re- 
mains with us, and will always remain, 





A YOKOHAMA MERCHANT AND HIS DIAMONDS, 
Tue San Francisco Chronicle of the 17th ulto. 
says :—Samuel Sondheim, a New York whole- 
sale jeweller, arrived from Yokohama yesterday 
on the China. In making out his baggage de- 
claration he neglected any mention of jewellry, 
but he was searched, as a precaution, and nine 
bracelets, containing from fourteen to thirty 
diamonds, to say nothing of rubies and sap- 
phires and a butterfly pin with ninety more 
brilliants, came to light. Mr. Sondheim says 
the jewels were made in the United States, but 
he will have to prove it, or the whole lot, valued 
at $1.250, will be confiscated. 

are 

Exaggerated rumours as to this affair have 
beencirculated in Yokohama, but we have been 
authoritatively informed that they have no 
foundation. The articles were manufactured 
in America, and imported into Japan by the 
firm about five years ago, so no question of 
snuggling can be entertained. 


THE DISTRESSED TURKS. 
A MONTH ago, says the China Mail, eleven de- 
stitute Turkish seamen were landed at Hong- 
kong from Yokohama by Captain R. Blanke, of 
the German mail steamer Wiernberg. After re- 
maining in the Colony for fifteen days the men 
were sent to Port Said by the Colonial Authorities, 
who now, through the Colonial Secretary, sue 
Captain Blanke for recovery of $591.25, being 
$41.25 for fifteen days’ subsistence of the cleven 
men in Hongkong, and $550 for passage of the 
men from Hongkong to Port Said. Mr. J. J. 
Francis, Q.C., was retained for the defence. 





The case came before Mr. Justice Pollock on 








ship holding that plaintiff had not brought his 
case within the provisions of the Ordinance. 





ALCOHOLIC POTATOKS. 
Mr. Taxaming is a well known chemist in 
Japan, but the Vomiuri Shimbun introduces 
him tous in anew character. Residing some 
time ago in France, we read, he observed that 
the refuse of the potatoes from which brandy 
was distilled served no useful purpose and was 
rejected as valueless. After long experiment 
with this refuse, Mr. Takamine found that he 
could obtained whiskey from it. He patented 
his invention, and sold the patent to a certain 
capitalist for ten thousand dollars. A big com- 
pany was formed, and Mr. Takamine received 
shares of the face value of six hundred thousand 
yen, upon which he ultimately realized seven 
hundred thousand. This is very wonderful and 
admirable. 








JAPANESE EMIGRANTS TO HAWAII, 

Mk. Irwin, Minister Resident and Consul Ge- 
neral for Hawaii, says the Shogyo Shimpo, has 
requested the Kanagawa-Kencho to collect 400 
men and 100 women from Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture ; 300 men and 75 women from Yamaguchi 
Prefecture; and 200 men and 5 women from 
Niigata Prefecture ; to emigrate to Hawaii. The 
Kencho has communicated Mr. Irwin’s desire to 
the Governors of those Prefectures, and it is ex- 
pected that the emigrants will proceed by the 
Yamashiro Maru, leaving Yokohama on the 
15th proximo. 





LOCAL HONOURS. 

Amonc the list of successful candidates in the 
Oxford Local Examinations for the year 1892 
we have pleasure in noting the name of Miss 
May Moss, second daughter of Mr. C. D. Moss, 
chief clerk of H.B.M.'s Court for Japan. The 
young lady is studying at Ellenborough House, 
Cheltenham (The Misses White), and her record 
runs—Junior Pass List, Div, I. Passed in Pre- 
liminary subjects, Religious knowledge, English 
(Shakespeare), French, Drawing. Distinguished 
in German (23rd). 





HIROSHIMA SCHOOL OPENING. 
Tue Katkoshi (formal opening) of the Hiro- 
shima E¥wa-jo Gakko took place on Sept. 30. 
A large number of invited guests were present, 
and the occasion proved a most enjoyable one, 
The Rev. Y. Yoshioka, of Kobe, was the speaker 
of the meeting, and gave a brief but entertaining 
address. The rebuilding of this school in less 
than a year from its destruction by fire, speaks 
well for the M. E. Church South Mission. The 
school is now well equipped and we wish it a 
useful future. 


NORTHEAST SHANTUNG PROMONTORY 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

Rererrinc to Notice to Mariners No. 254, 
dated the 12th April, 1892: Mr. A. M. Bisbee, 
Coast Inspector, by Order of the Inspector 
General of Customs, issues the following: 
Notice is hereby given that on the 25th instant 
the Light at_this station was altered from a 
fixed in an Occulting Light, showing thirteen 
seconds of light following by two seconds of 
eclipse every quarter of a minute. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEER. 


A cloud of uncertainty hangs over the politi- 
cal situation. The strenuous efforts of the Pro- 
gressionist organs to induce the new Ministry to 
announce its policy have been in vain. There is 
no probability that the Cabinet will do anything 
of the kind until the Diet meets. Meanwhile, 
the Xaishin-éo journals indulge in speculations 
as to the programme likely to be pursued by the 
Ministry. The Mainichi Shimbun, for instance, 
supposes that the Ito Cabinet is bent upon 
adopting a negative and defensive policy towards 
the Diet. In 1885, Count Ito pursued an ex- 
actly opposite course, and the energy—continues 
our contemporary—which he manifested in 
carrying out various reforms of the most drastic 
nature led many people to entertain extravagant 
bopes of fimprovement in the Government, 
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which were, however, destined to be entirely 
disappointed. But in the present instance, more 
care seems to be taken to prevent the enemy 
from attacking the Cabinet than to devise 
methods of assault upon the enemy. No doubt 
the Progressionist organ is far from being pleas- 
ed with such a policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but it cannot in justice reprove the 
latter openly; for the Opposition politicians, 
those of the Xarshkin-io in particular, have 
been wont to advise the present Ministry’s pre- 
decessors to adopt the/very policy which Count 
Ito and his colleagues are now represented as 
having decided to follow. The Mainich#, there- 
fore, confines itself to asking the Cabinet with 
what ultimate purpose it intends to pursue a 
negative and defensive policy. Is it for the pur- 
pose of merely postponing the day of the demise 
of clan Government, or for the purpose of pre- 
paring for the smooth transfer of the adminis- 
tration to the hands of the Popular party? Our 
contemporary hopes that the latter may be the 
object of the distinguished statesmen composing 
the present Cabinet. 
ae 

Notwithstanding the general uncertainty of 
the political situation, it is tolerably plain that 
Count Okuma’s followers, as we have more than 
once noticed, will persist in their indiscriminate 
opposition to the Government. For a time, 
their organs were apparently unable to find a 
suitable basis for attacking the Cabinet, but they 
have at last discovered a pretext in the question 
of official interference in the elections of Feb- 
tuary last. Most people thought that this ques- 
tion had been long since disposed of ; in fact 
the Opposition journals themselves apparently 
entertained no idea of again dragging the topic 
into the field of discussion until the recent re- 
markable speech of Viscount Shinagawa in Kyu- 
shu, declaring—so the report runs—that he had 
interfered in the elections to the limit of his capa- 
city. The Kaishin-to papers have eagerly seized 
upon the report, and make no secret of their pur- 
pose to embarrass the Government by once more 
advancing the subject as atopic of censure in the 
coming session of the Diet. Their programme 
no doubt is to condemn the present Cabinet for 
alleged neglect to punish officials guilty of 
interference in the general elections. 


* 
ane 


The Radical organ, the 7#yu, also discusses 
the same question. Saying nothing about the 
re-introduction of the matter in the Diet, our 
contemporary merely expresses a hope that the 
Cabinet will not hesitate to take proper measures 
for settling the matter once for all. 


* 
a? 


The Kokkat has a very interesting series of 
articles on the necessity of reforms in the Go- 
vernment. It is disposed to approve the wisdom 
of the negative policy which the present Cabinet 
is supposed to have decided on pursuing, for it 
believes that the prime object of the Cabinet is 
to restore harmony between the Executive and 
the Legislature. The restoration of such har- 
mony is indeed of vital importance, for the 
strained relations between the Diet and the Go- 
vernment have hitherto prevented the carrying 
out of necessary reforms and important under- 
takings. But while, on the one hand, endea- 
vouring to arrive at some sort of mutual under- 
standing with the Opposition, the Cabinet should 
not, on the other, forget to undertake reforms, 
alike in the system and in the methods of ad- 
ministration. Hitherto the Ko&daé has refrain- 
ed from expressing its ideas on this subject, 
seeing that the excitement of the contest in 
which both the Government and the Opposition 
were plunged, made it impossible for sober 
and impartial opinions to be stated with any 
chance of receiving fair and unprejudiced at- 
tention from the combatants on either side. But 
now that comparative calm has been restored, 
the Kok&aé thinks it advisable to give free ex- 
pression to its views on administrative reform, 
In the first place, the Statesmen in office are 
told to correct their tendency to legislate, not 
from any unavoidable necessity of the case, but 
for the sake of legislation itself. Secondly, 
they are recommended to subordinate legisla- 
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tion to the needs of the people. Thirdly, all 
attempts in the direction of artificially develop- 
ing industry or commerce should be avoided. 
Fourthly, the custom, hitherto not infrequent, 
of sacrificing practical benefits for the sake of 
maintaining theoretical uniformity in the gene- 
ral system of administration, should be correct- 
rected. Fifthly and lastly, the Cabinet is re- 
minded of reforms that should be introduced in 
the present system of local Government, Each 
of these points is fully discussed, but we can- 
not enter into details here. 


The inconsistency of the Opposition forms 
the subject of an interesting article in the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun. Last year the Opposition 
politicians rejected every measure proposed by 
the Government. But now, without any appar- 
ent cause, they themselves contemplate propos- 
ing the very measures they refused to consent 
to in the last session of the Diet. Lately they 
were transported with delight at the supposed 
punishment of local officials who interfered in 
the elections of February last. But now they 
complain of the Cabinet's indulgence to those 
officials. Lastly, the clamour which they are 
now making over the reported confession of in- 
terference in elections by Viscount Shinagawa, 
proves that they were not by any means convinc- 
ed of the truth of interference when they pre- 
ferred charges against the preceding Cabinet in 
the last session of the Diet. These circum- 
stances lead our contemporary to conclude that 
the so called Popular Party is after all eminent- 
ly deficient in all the qualifications of a respon 
sible Party. 

* 
ane 

The organization of the Railway Council has 
been warmly welcomed by the vernacular press, 
for fears had begun to be entertained in several 
quarters that the Government might put off the 
carrying out of the Railway Construction Law, 
with the object of ultimately ignoring it alto- 
gether. These fears have been effectively dispel- 
led by the step just taken, But with regard 
to the constitution of the Council, the Op- 
position journals are not satisfied. They com- 
plain that among the twenty-four members of 
the Council the Popular Party is represented 
by two only, namely, Mr. Minoura of the 
Raishin-to and Mr. Ito (Daihachi) of the Fiyu- 
do. In case of adivergence of views, the re- 
presentatives of the Popular Party, it is feared, 
will be always hopelessly out-numbered by offi. 
cials and the latters’ partisans. But this is not 
the point which mainly troubles the Opposition 
journals. They apprehend that the Council 
will be dangerously dominated by the military 
members, inasmuch as officers of the Army and 
Navy are largely represented, and the post of 
President has been conferred on General Kawa- 
kami instead of on Viscount Inouye, who had 
been universally regarded as the most suitable oc- 
cupant. They admitthe importance of consulting 
strategic interests in the selection of route, but 
where commercial and military considerations 
clash, they advise the members of the Council to 
give preference to the claims of commerce. 


* 
ene 


The Nicht Nichi Shimbun undertakes to ex- 
pose the fallacy of some of the views entertained 
by its contemporaries on the above subject. It 
alleges in the first place, that there is no ground 
for the slightest apprehension of military views 
preponderating in the Council's deliberations, 
since several new members have still to be ap- 
pointed from among civil officials. Secondly, 
it is chimerical to be troubled about the 
possibility of conflicts of opinion among the 
members of the Council. Such conflicts are 
inevitable and not necessarily injurious. On 
the contrary, they very often conduce to the dis- 
covery of the truth. Thirdly, many writers seem 
to regard the Railway Council as a body invested 
with executive functions. But is possesses no 
such function; its sole duty being to formu- 
late opinions on given subjects to the Minister 
of Communications. Fourthly and lastly, what 
has just been observed should suffice to refute 
another silly notion, namely, that the Council 
is to exercise any control over the Executive 
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in regard to railway affairs. The Michi Nicht 
then goes on to express its own views on 
the general subject of railways. It frankly 
confess dissatisfaction with much of what 
the Government has undertaken in this direc- 
tion in the past. As to the question whet- 
her the narrow or medium gage should be 
adopted in Japan, our contemporary is distinctly 
in favour of the latter. It also holds that the 
Government did not show wisdom in changing 
the original plan of laying @ line along the Na- 
kasendo instead of the Tokaido. Moreover, in 
selecting sites for stations, and in fixing upon 
particular routes for railways, the authorities 
have not escaped charges of corruption. But 
these things belong to the past, and our con- 
temporary hopes that the present Cabinet will 
not lay itself open to such discreditable 
accusations. 
ate 

The vernacular press seems to be convinced 
that some changes must be introduced in the 
organization as well as the personnel of local 
Governments. The Xokumin Shimbun recom- 
mends abolition of the posts of Chief Police 
Inspector (Keibucho) and Chief Revenue Officer 
(Shuseicko), whose functions it would delegate 
to Secretaries. Councillors (Sanji-san) too, 
might be abolished without creating any incon- 
venience, these officials having at present little 
to do. The work devolving on Governors 
under the existing system is declared to be too 
light, and it is urged that some of the business 
conducted by Secretaries might be transferred 
tothe Governor. In short, the Kokumin con- 
tends that local Governments contain a number 
of highly paid officials who have no real raison 


etre. 


* 
ae 


The Mainichi Shimbun strongly urges the 
Minister of Home Affairs to show no mercy to 
three of the local Governors who have not yet 
been punished for their misbehaviour at the 
time of the last general elections. These Go- 
vernors are those of Kumamoto, of Kagoshima, 
and of Saitama, particularly the first, whose al- 
leged illiberal attitude towards Christians has 
greatly increased his unpopularity with the 
press. Some papers even go so far to refrain 
from placing the title of “ Mr.” before his name 
and speak of him as “that Matsudaira” or sim- 
ply as “ Matsudaira.” The two other Governors 
mentioned above are almost equally unpopular; 
and in the case of the Governor of Saitama, 
about fifty of the inhabitants of the locality re- 
cently visited the capital to lay their grievances 
before the Minister of Home Affairs. The 
Alatnichi believes that Count Inouye is not the 
kind of man to turn a deaf ear to the earnest 
representations of the people. 

* bs * 

The Kokumin Shimbun recommends Mr. 
Matsu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to devote 
his attention to the condition of Japanese emi- 
grants in the Hawaiian islands. Their number 
is now said to exceed twenty thousand, so that 
they constitute the largest community of all the 
nationalities represented there. But the posi- 
tion which they occupy is anything but enviable ; 
their lot is to work in the field like animals, with- 
out enjoying any public rights. In order to enjoy 
such rights they must become naturalized, and 
they are advised to do so by all means. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is also urgently called 
upon to see that his nationals in Hawaii obtain 
a share in the Government of that country. 
What hobby will the Kokumén mount next? 

* i * 

The Korean question still engages journalistic 
attention. The $i Shimpo has again recom- 
mended the abolition of the Tientsin treaty, 
denouncing it as a decidedly inconvenient com- 
pact. The Michi Michi, in reply, shows that 
the treaty is not at all inconvenient, Japan being 
the gainer by it. The Hochi Shimbun has also 
something to say on this subject. The fact that 
the question is so persistently discussed by every 
section of the vernacular press, and the phase 
which the discussion has now assumed, suggest 
the advisability of treating it at greater length 
than _the limits of this summary permit, 

ron 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO F$APAN. 
ge 

E observe with regret that the sin- 

gular rumours circulated about M. Hi- 
TROVO, therecently appointed Russian Re- 
presentative at the Japanese Court, are find- 
ing their way into the Japanese press where 
they may work much mischief. To people 
gifted with calm judgment, the stories told 
in the columns of European newspapers 
about the conduct of the former Russian 
Diplomatic Agent at Bucharest read like 
wild romances. The accusations preferred 
against that official are based on documents 
said to have been sold for a sum of thirty 
thousand francs to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment by one JACOBSOHN, formerly Drago- 
man to M. Hitrovo, but now known 
to be a bitter foe of that official. They 
profess to be copies of correspondence 
which took place between M. HITROVO 
and the Asiatic Department of the St. 
Petersburg Foreign Office, and they repre- 
sent M. Hitrovo as having addressed to 
the Department a proposal that certain 
sums of money should be paid to men who 
were prepared to take part in a coup d'état 
in Bulgaria, the object of which was the 
assassination of Prince FERDINAND, or, 
to speak more accurately, his removal by 
dynamite. To this proposal the Depart- 
ment is made to return an explicit assent, 
and thus, not only the Russian Minister 
at Bucharest, but also M. ZINOVIEFF, the 
Chief of the Asiatic Department in the 
Russian Administration, figure in the 
réle of vulgar assassins and conspirators 
of the clumsiest type. This statement of 
the issue involved is, in itself, sufficient to 
throw discredit on the whole story. Many 
journalists make it their business to edu- 
cate among the public the lowest possible 
estimate of the Russian Government and 
its methods, but truly, when we are asked 
to believe that the foreign policy of St. 
Petersburg rests on such pivotsas dynamite 
and the dagger, we find our imagination 
incapable of the flight. Let us, however, 
for the sake of those who can credit 
such chimeras, examine the matter a little 
further. In the first place, has it ever been 
heard of in the history of any administra- 
tion conducted with ordinary efficiency, 
that documents of such a terribly com- 
promising character became public pro- 
perty. After the lapse of a century ortwo, 
official archives are sometimes placed at the 
disposal of historians, but here we have 
presented to the public a series of secret 
despatches which, in the most brutally 
frank language, set forth the details of 
a disgraceful and criminal scheme con- 
cocted and set in operation by the Re- 
presentative of a civilized SOVEREIGN and 
his trusted Minister. Is that conceivable ? 
Is it conceivable that a traitrous Drago- 
man could have had it in his power to 
bring lasting disgrace on his country by 
selling such documents to her enemies? 
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recklessness of management which this 
idea involves, is it conceivable that such 
despatches could ever have been writ- 
ten? Here is the point that above all 
others outrages reason. Men engaged in 
nefarious conspiracies like that of which a 
Russian Representative and a Russian 
Minister are accused on the venal testi- 
mony of a dismissed subordigate—men 
engaged in such plots do not commit their 
programme to the keeping of formal 
official despatches. The idea is ludi- 
crous. The more audacious the villainy 
of which the two high officers of the 
Russian Crown are supposed to have 
been capable, the wilder does the hypo- 
thesis become that they would have em- 
bodied in official despatches—despatches 
to be perused and copied by a common 
clerk and preserved in the archives of a 
Department of State—the most damning 
details of their abandoned designs. Over 
and above these considerations, in them- 
selves more than sufficient to reduce the 
whole tale to the level of a comical canard, 
we have the eloquent fact that, after the 
publication of the alleged despatches in the 
columns of the Bulgarian newspaper, and 
after the outburst of excitement fanned 
by credulous or unscrupulous agitators, 
the central figure in the whole plot, M. 
Hitrovo himself, is publicly received in 
andience by the EMPEROR and EMPRESS 
of Russia. It is scarcely necessary to 
describe what" that means. The Czar 
knows exactly what M. HiTRovo did and 
and what he did not do in Roumania; the 
Czar knows every word written by the 
Asiatic Department to his Minister at 
Bucharest. Yet the Czar, and not only 
the CZAR but also the CZARINA, a lady 
whose noble qualities all Europe applauds, 
receive in audience with every mark of 
favour this Minister who is supposed to 
have been the deviser and director of a 
murderous plot against the life of a Euro- 
pean Prince; who is supposed to have 
employed dynamite for the purpose— 
dynamite used by a Representative of 
the Russian EMPEROR to destroy a bro- 
ther SOVEREIGN !—who is supposed to 
have conducted his nefarious schemes with 
such clumsy recklessness as to entrust 
mit them all to the keeping of despatches ; 
who is supposed to have committed the 
unpardonable error of reposing vital con- 
fidence in untrustworthy agents; who is 
supposed to have mismanaged affairs so 
grossly that a great national scandal re- 
sulted; who is supposed, in short, to have 
done everything which the Representative 
of a civilized SOVEREIGN ought not to have 
done, and to have left undone everything 
that could avert the scandal of his villain- 
ous intrigues. Assuredly this review of 
the situation places the EMPEROR and 
Empress of Russia in a very remarkable 
light. If the CZAR and CZARINA are to figure 
before the world as openly sanctioning the 
use of dynamite to destroy obnoxious so- 
te Russian Nihilists may go about 
























their murderous business with uplifted 
heads. By and by this mad tale will be 
covered with the ridicule it deserves. To 
us it would not have seemed worthy of any 
analysis did we not observe a disposition to 
circulate it on the part of certain Japanese 
journals, 








THE PORTUGUESE CASE IN KOBE. 





EES 
T is thoroughly characteristic of the 
criticism to which the foreign communi- 

ties in Japan have unfortunately grown 

accustomed, that the appearance ofa Portu- 
guese suitor in a Japanese Court seeking 
redress against one of his own nationals 
should be ascribed, almost in so many 
words, to underhand contrivance on the 
part of the Japanese Government. The 
reflected image of their own principles 
and motives which these critics present 
to public view by persistently placing 
on the meanest and most despicable 
basis every action and incident distaste- 
ful to themselves, is more than sufficient 
to discredit their arguments. However, 
they must be left to the enjoyment of their 
own standard. The smallest injury it in- 
flicts on them is to make them ridiculous. 
For what could be more comical than to 
suppose that an international problem like 
the surrender or continuance of Portugal’s 
extraterritorial jurisdiction in Japan, could 
be affected, in the slightest degree, by the 
voluntary action of a solitary and insignifi- 
cant Portuguese subject in having recourse 
toa Japanese tribunal instead of instituting 
a suit before his own Consul? We have 
very little doubt that where there is ques- 
tion of aclaim preferred by one Portuguese 
subject against another, the suitor will 
always prefer a properly constituted, well 
equipped and impartial Court of Law to 
the amateur magistracy of a gentleman 
who possesses no legal knowledge and 
whose private sympathies have generally 
been enlisted on one side or the other 
before he sits in his public capacity. Mr. 

DA SILvA, in making his appeal to the 

Japanese District Court, was probably 

swayed by this consideration, but it is at 

any rate a little too farcial to imagine that 
the Japanese Government can have de- 
scended to the discreditable and perfectly 
useless trickery of secretly influencing 
his choice of tribunal. Dismissing this 
absurdity, a word may, perhaps, be added 
with advantage about the position of 
Portuguese subjects towards the Japa- 
nese Government. It has been rightly 
stated that when the Imperial Ordinance 
of July was promulgated, announcing 
the resumption of complete jurisdiction 
by Japan over Portuguese subjects, the 
fact was officially notified to the Por- 
tuguese Vice-Consuls in this empire, for 
the information of themselves and of their 
nationals. What measures, if any, the 

Vice-Consuls took to convey this know- 

ledge to their nationals, we are not con- 

cerned ito, inquire. That is their business. 


Y OF ILLINOI! 
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It appears plain that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, at any rate, has complied with all 
the requisite forms. Publication in the 
Official Gasette and an official intimation 
to the Portuguese Vice-Consuls comprise 
the total steps prescribed by the occasion. 
It is conceivable, of course, that resistance 
may be offered by individual Portuguese 
to the practical consequences of the July 
Ordinance. Such a contingency must be 
assumed to have received due considera- 
tion at the hands of the Japanese au- 
thorities. In the case, for example, of a 
Portuguese Vice-Consul summoned as a 
a witness before a Japanese tribunal, his re- 
fusal to recognise the jurisdiction of the 
Court would naturally be followed by Japan’s 
ceasingto recognise himas Portuguese Con- 
sul, But it is to be hoped that unpleasant 
incidents of this nature will be avoided. 
Practical protests against the new system 
cannot be entered by the Portuguese re- 
sidents with any useful effect. It is for 
the Governments of the two countries to 
decide such matters. The present posi- 
tion, so far as concerns Japan, does not 
admit, and evidently cannot be allowed to 
admit, of any equivocal interpretation. 
Japan has assumed jurisdiction by Imperial 
Ordinance, and she will assuredly permit 
no resistance to the lawful exercise of her 
jurisdictional functions within the limits of 
her own territories. We must credit her 
with resolution to face the consequences 
of a course deliberately entered upon. 





THE RAII.WAY COUNCIL. 


a ee 

T is impossible for persons interested in 

the well-being of Japan to view without 
some misgivings the composition of the 
Railway Council, as gazetted on the 1st 
instant. The chairman of the Council is 
a Lieutenant General, and among the 
members are four whose names are borne 
on the active list of the Army, one belong- 
ing to the Navy, and one, Viscount TANI, 
a retired General whose opinions about 
the empire’s needs are known to be largely 
tinctured by martialconsiderations. Thus, 
out of twenty-two members, a compact 
body of six, including the President, may 
be expected to exercise all their influence 
in the interests of a strategic system of 
lines. We confess that nothing surprises 
us more with regard to the Council than to 
find that the man who has so successfully 
directed Japan’s railway affairs from their 
very inception to the present day, and 
whose thoroughness and soundness have 
won the respect and confidence of all 
serving under him, is relegated to a place 
among the members, side by side with 
inexperienced officials and members of 
the Diet, instead of being gazetted at 
the head as President. It is necessary 
to assume that some good reason exists 
for this anomaly. Possibly Viscount INo- 
UYE thinks that he can exercise more 
influence and play a more useful part 


as an ordinary member than rie 
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as President. He is not likely to be con- 
cerned about the mere question of position 
as compared with the prospect of render- 
ing valuable service. At all events, unless 
the place assigned to him in the Council 
is of his own choosing, we must admit our 
total inability to understand it. That‘ 
however, though too conspicuous a feature 
to be passed without comment, is a ques- 
tion apart from the preponderance of the 
military element, which we set out to con- 
sider. Is it really to be supposed that 
Japan intends to be guided chiefly by 
strategic considerations in determining 
the routes and localities of the important 
railway extensions which she now projects, 
or may we assume that the presence of so 
many Army men in the Council portends 
nothing more than a reasonable and mode- 
rate representation of military views? It is 
to be sincerely hoped that the latter hypo- 
thesis is warranted, but appearances are 
against it. Japan owes a great deal to Ger- 
many and Francein military matters, but she 
would be committing an unfortunate mistake 
did she model herrailway policy on thetheo- 
ries prevailing in either country. She has 
no frontier upon which the rapid massing of 
a strong army is a problem of perpetual 
urgency. Her territory is not contiguous 
with that of any enemy whose menacing 
preparations necessitate a correspondingly 
efficient system of defence. Happily for 
herself, her immunity in this respect re- 
sembles that of England, and like England 
she is at liberty to be guided almost en- 
tirely by economical principles in con- 
structing her railways. We can conceive 
no chain of circumstances likely to subject 
her to any serious strain in the matter of 
massing troops. There is not a country 
in the world that could throw upon her 
shores a force strong enough to sug- 
gest any prospect of a successful en- 
gagement. The completion of the trans- 
Asian railway will certainly increase the 
potentialities of a land attack, and in view 
of that undertaking there is cause for pay- 
ing some attention to the military problem 
in mapping out the new lines. What we 
fear, however, looking at the composition 
of the Council, is that not Commerce but 
Commisariatis tobe principally considered, 
and such procedure would assuredly be a 
great mistake. The first thing to think of 
isthe bringing of centres of production 
within reach of centres of consumption. 
Alter that the military problem may be 
taken into account. Material develop- 
ment is what the country wants above all 
things. There is something almost ludi- 
crous in the notion of an island empire in 
the far Pacific spending millions to lay a 
network of strategical railways, when 
money cannot be spared to procure a fleet 
of even medium strength. We may be 
wrong in anticipating such a disastrous 
policy, but we cannot be wrong in record- 
ing our verdict against it so long as there 
exists the smallest chance of the country 


being fe" to it. 
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SUSPENSION OF THE “ CHOYA 


SHIMBUN.” 
a a 


HE Choya Shimbun has been suspend- 

ed for publishing an article which the 
Authorities apparently think likely to dis- 
turb the friendly relations between Japan 
and Russia. This is a matter of opinion, 
and frankly the sympathies of many per- 
sons will be with the Choya Shimbun. 
The impression produced upon the mind 
of most Englishmen by the incident will 
doubtless be that if the relations between 
the two countries are so tender as to de- 
pend for their preservation on measures 
of this kind, some healing influence is 
much to be desired. We ourselves hold 
very strong opinions about the irresponsi- 
ble and indiscreet utterances of cer- 
tain journals under the régime of free 
speech now so fashionable. International 
amity is needlessly and perpetually dis- 
turbed by the vapourings of editors who 
substitute extravagance of language and 
violence of sentiment for sober logic and 
sound reflection. Constantly in the East 
the public is insulted by the spectacle of 
gross intemperance and shameless unfair- 
ness coolly exhibited in newspaper co- 
lumns, the inference inevitably being that 
the writers believe their readers as in- 
capable as themselves of distinguishiug 
truth from falsehood and justice from in- 
justice. It.would certainly be an advan- 
tage, in the interests of moral decency 
and international amity, that some re- 
straints should be imposed on these per- 
petual mischief-makers. Granting all this, 
however, we doubt, more than doubt, whe- 
ther such restraints can be usefully and 
efficiently devised and applied by official 
dom. Japan, in one moiety of her practice, 
is plainly influenced by the same misgiving. 
She refrains from official protest of any 
kind against the persistent attempts made 
by an English newspaper published and 
circulated in her territories, to stir up dis- 
affection and sedition. Her Government 
is pelted with epithets designed to destroy 
its prestige; her statesmen are ridiculed ; 
her Cabinet is accused of deliberately 
flouting the people; her Prime Minister 


is charged with flagrantly violating 
the Constitution; yet she holds her 
peace. She has the good sense to ap- 


preciate that to recognise in such de- 
graded and dishonest criticism a possible 
cause of domestic disturbance or inter- 
national umbrage would be to insult the 
loyalty of her own people and to underrate 
the discernment of foreigners. Prudence 
also teaches her that the most unworthy dis- 
putant may acquire vicarious respectability 
from the nature of the opposition he en- 
counters, and that a newspaper intrinsi- 
cally beneath contempt would derive some 
measure of importance from official notice, 
even in the form of a penalty. But it 
would seem that Japan does not find her- 
self at liberty to adopt this large-minded 
and Ovisenaracsdure in every instance 
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where other nations are concerned. That 
is a misfortune the evident consequences 
of which do not affect herself alone. The 
case of the Choya Shimbun is particularly 
difficult to view with unmixed approval, 
for truly the article which has involved it 
in trouble cannot be considered intempe- 
rate, whatever may be thought of the 
judgment that dictated it. On-the whole 
it is a calm and moderately worded 
resumé of events and proceedings seem- 
ingly regarded with dissatisfaction by a 
section of the Japanese nation. The 
premises and conclusion may be wrong 
or right. 
no one imagines that by suppressing such 
utterances the discontent they indicate can 
ever beremoved. Weare strongly dispos- 
ed to think that as a recognized supporter 
ofthe Government the Choya Shimbun has 
suffered where other journals might have 
escaped. The Authorities have probably 
thought that an inch of indulged free- 
dom in such columns might be held to 
condone an ell of licence in hostile sheets. 
It is to be regretted that a robuster spirit 
cannot be suffered to control these mat- 
ters. The fate of the Choya Shimbun 
can scarcely promote that friendship 
in the supposed interests of which it was 
conceived. On the contrary, we shall not 
be greatly surprised to find this incident 
ultimately added to the catalogue of causes 
provoking umbrage in sensitive quarters. 


As to that we say nothing. But 


Amateur eyes, however, are not always 
capable of deciphering the sign-posts along 
diplomatic paths, and it may be that the 
education or instincts of Englishmen render 
them over-prone to a /aisseg-aller policy. 








THE LONDON “TIMES” AND THE 
PORTUGUESE QUESTION. 


ek gee 

Ereproduce elsewhere a letter which 

appears in the columns of The Zimes 
from its Tokyo correspondent on the 
subject of Portugal’s forfeiture of jurisdic- 
tional privileges in Japan, and a leading 
article which The Times writes by way of 
It will be observed that the 
London journal’s editorial takes precisely 


comment. 


the view which has always been advanced 
in these columns, namely, that the con- 
ventional surrender of jurisdiction by Japan 
implies a reciprocal obligation on the part 
of the Powers profiting by that surrender 
to provide an efficient substitute, and that, 
whereas England and certain other States 
have fulfilled this obligation, several of 
the smaller Powers, “while claiming all 
the privileges to which they are entitled 
by treaty, neglect to provide Courts of 
competent jurisdiction and capacity, and 
appoint Consuls who are merchants only 
and entirely without legal education and 
experience, to exercise the judicial au- 
thority involved in the right of extrater- 


ritoriality.” This general fai UY 
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having been stated briefly, but in such a 
manner as to invite the condemnation of 
all unbiassed persons, The Times then 
proceeds to show in what respect Portugal 
has been exceptionally blame-worthy, and 
to detail the course of events that com- 
pelled the Japanese Government, last July, 
to exclude her from the toleration extended 
to some other States, which, while sinning 
equally with her as to the qualifications of 
their Consuls, were distinctly less open to 
censure in respect of the competence of 
their extraterritorial tribunals. The view 
taken by The 7imes is precisely what might 
have been expected from the leading Eng- 
lish journal, a newspaper commanding the 
best sources of information and reflecting 
the just and liberal sentiment that generally 
sways British public opinion. We observe 
fone inaccuracy in the London journal's 
Misled, probably, by a decidedly 
misleading sentence in its correspondent’s 
letter— The Portuguese residents are, 


article. 


fin fact, in the position of subjects of a 
non-treaty Power ””—TZhe Times writes :— 
“Portugal has lost the right of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction in Japan, and with it 
all the advantages enjoyed by a Treaty 
Power.” It is, of course, incorrect to say 
that Portugal has lost ‘all the advantages 
enjoyed by a Treaty Power.” She has lost 
nothing but her jurisdictional privileges. 
As to other things, she remains on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the subjects or 
citizens of all the Treaty States. There 
appears to have been some misunderstand- 
ing with regard to this point, even among 
persons who had not the same excuse 
as The Times to err. It was stated in 
the local press of Yokohama, shortly after 
the promulgation of. the Imperial Ordi- 
nance of July 4th, that because of Japan- 
ese action, no Portuguese national could 
obtain a passport to travel outside Treaty 
limits, and that all His Most Faithful Ma- 
JESTY’S subjects were immured in Yoko- 
hama during the heat of summer. Such 
was not the case. Pending the Lisbon 
Cabinet’s designation of an official to re- 
present Portugal at the Japanese Court, 
Portuguese subjects were necessarily un- 
able to obtain from the Government in 
Tokyo passports for general travel in the 
interior, the machinery for securing such 
a privilege being deficient. But that was 
not a consequence of Japan’s action in 
revoking Portugal’s jurisdictional com- 
mission. It was a consequence solely of 
Portugal’s failure to delegate her diplo- 
matic representation to the Legation of 
some other State. So soon as she did so, 
things returned to their former basis, and 
in the meanwhile no Portuguese subject 
was necessarily immured in Yokohama, 
local passports, authorizing travel to Miya- 
noshita and the Hakone district being 
always available. 

The Times, with its customary insight, 
OF its finger on the vital point 








this international incident. If Portugal, 
having forfeited her jurisdictional privi- 
leges, should adopt the common-sense 
course of seeking to obtain the guid pro 
guo which Japan is always willing to give 
for the surrender of those privileges, and 
should obtain it, the occurrence would 
cause no very great concern to the sub- 
jects and citizens of other Powers, inas- 
much as the possibility of Portuguese com- 
petition becoming embarrassing is not 
seriously regarded under any circumstances, 
But the contingent danger of such a break- 
away is disquieting. Should some more 
important country, prompted by Portugal’s 
example, step out of line with the other 
Western States, and conclude a separate 
arrangement with the Japanese Govern- 
ment on her own account, the general 
situation of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
would become exceedingly unstable, This 
is the real cause of the uneasiness exhibit- 
ed by so many local writers in view of the 
recent event. Their disquiet is perfectly 
natural, Nothing is less to be desired 
than that a question demanding careful 
and deliberate adjustment should be sub- 
jected to the feverish influences of inter- 
national rivalry. But instead of putting 
the saddle frankly on the right horse, 
instead of attacking the really untoward 
potentialities of the affair, these critics 
have invited ridicule by attempting to de- 
fend on its own merits a case too flagrant 
to admit of any extenuation or justification. 
Portugal has been wrong beyond all room 
for doubt or cavil. It was always on the 
cards that Powers taking such a trivial 
view of their responsibilities might seri- 
ously complicate a system which, as The 
Times truly says, is at best a makeshift, 
and tends constantly to become an an- 
achronism. What we have to do is not to 
render absurdly contradictory our own ex- 
acting attitude towards Japan by uphold- 
ing the jurisdictional laches of notoriously 
defaulting States, but to insist that all shall 
practically satisfy the conditions upon 
which they lay such imperative stress in 
her case. 





. ELECTION TROUBLES IN KUMA- 
MOTO. 


AE TN en 

UMAMOTO PREFECTURE is a 

veritable hot-bed of political bigotry. 
Conservatism flourishes there to a degree 
not often to be met with in other parts of 
Japan. It is suspected in some quarters 
that if the Governor, Mr. MATSUDAIRA, re- 
eally allowed himself or the school-masters 
under his to adopt the anti- 
Christian course recently attributed to 
him, probably be 
found in the character of his surroundings, 
for unless a Governor’s creed be excep- 
tionally liberal, he can scarcely bear up 
against the constant pressure of conserva- 
tive influences, Be that as it may, the 
conservatives are not less resolute than 


control 


an explanation will 
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sequence is that the so-called “ People’s 
Party” fares ill on occasions of political 
contest. In Kumamoto, as our readers 
doubtless remember, much excitement and 
disturbance occurred during the general 
elections, and Governor MATSUDAIRA 
was freely charged with exercising undue 
influence to secure the return of pro- 
official candidates. What particular action 
of his provoked this accusation we do not 


know, but since the present Cabinet has" 


shown no mercy towards local officials 
who suffered zeal to outrun propriety 
at the time of the elections, and since 
Governor MATSUDAIRA remains 
turbed in his position, we may fairly 
infer that no proof of indiscretion could 
be established againsthim. The fact seems 
to be that the Radicals are resolved to 
associate every act of the Conservatives, 
directly or indirectly, with the Govern- 
ment, and that out of this determination 
accusations have grown up which have no 
basis in fact. At present the state of 
affairs in the Prefecture lends colour to the 
latter view, for in connection with the 
election of a member of a Divisional Assem- 
bly—the smallest representative body in 
the empire, presided over by an elected 
Headman, and entirely beyond the pale of 
Government interests—disturbances are 
taking place which almost overshadow the 
commotion of last spring. The Hoch: 
Shimbun publishes a telegram, dated at 
Kumamoto, the 3rd instant, 7 p.m., which 
says that on the occasion of re-ballot for a 
Divisional Assembly representative for Da- 
kema in the Yamaga District, one A/in-to 
(Popular Party) partisan was killed, and 
several received more or less severe wounds. 
The Kaishin-to organ adds that duringtthe 
day (4th instant) following the receipt of 
telegram, it despatched two in- 
quiries by wire to Kumamoto, but fail- 
ed to obtain any reply, from whichy it 
infers that the disturbance had become 
so bad as to make telegraphic communica- 
tion impossible. Naturally, the Radical 
journals throw all the blame on their poli- 
tical opponents. They allege, among other 
things, that the day of election was to have 
been kept secret so as to avert disturbance, 
but that intelligence of the date fixed was 
privately conveyed by one of the Prefec- 
tural officials to the Conservative Party, 
who were thus enabled to master the 
situation. Whether this be true or false, 
it is plain that great excitement prevails 
in the Prefecture, for we read that even 
the conduct of ordinary agricultural pur- 
suits has been interrupted for some time, 
the farmers finding it unsafe to work in the 
fields unless they have help within easy 
reach. The $i7f Shimpo publishes a tele- 
gram sent from Kumamoto on the afternoon 
of the 4th, which says that the police found 
it necessary to arrest two hundred and 
fifty of the Popular Party, and that a raid 
was made on the police station by the 
friends of the impounded politicians for the 
purpose of rescuing the teed by CaO 
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this it would seem that, whatever may have 
been the case during the early stages of 
the disturbance, the chief offenders 
against law and order at the close were 
the Radicals. Governor MATSUDAIRA’S 
position is doubtless difficult, and every 
impartial person must be unwilling to take 
a harsh view of his conduct; but he cer- 
tainly has not achieved the ends of good 
administration, for both discontent and 
disorder are rife in the districts under his 
control. He nevertheless enjoys the repu- 
tation of being avery able official, and the 
Home Office, under its present chief, is not 
likely to condone any shortcomings. But 
what hot politicians the Japanese are, to 
be sure! A Divisional Assembly (son-kaz) 
is a body with comparatively insignificant 
functions. Its members cannot be said to 
enjoy any special consideration or to ex- 
ercise any considerable influence. Yet 
farms are left lying fallow, heads are 
broken, multitudes do battle, arrests have 
to be made by hundreds, and police sta- 
tions are raided, all in the interests of two 
or three candidates for such an assembly ! 
Truly Kempfer’s insight, so conspicuously 
displayed in many directions, did not err 
when he said that the Japanese would 
fight to the death fora principle. That, 
at any rate, is a trait of the national dis- 
position which must now be fully recog- 
nised and reckoned with. 








TAXATION IN FAPAN. 


San ee A 

IROFESSOR DROPPERS has addres- 

Sed to our columns an interesting letter 
on the subject of the land tax. We have to 
thank him for the full and explicit informa- 
tion he affords as to the sources of informa- 
tion relied on by him in forming his estimate 
that the tax amounts to twenty-five per 
cent. of the net produce of the land. The 
subject has been much talked of, and the 
fact that a thoroughly convincing figure 
has not yet been arrived at, indicates 
the difficulty of the task. Japanese fiscal 
administration has had much light thrown 
on it by the recent researches of Pro- 
fessor DROPPERS, but, while according 
a just measure of praise to the industry 
of this gentlemen in collecting statistics 
and to his insight in employing them, we 
must confess that we are not yet convinced 
of the correctness of his conclusion as to 
the ratio between the land tax and the 
produce of the land. A simple explana- 
tion will suffice to indicate our reason for 
disagreeing with him. Let us take his 
very clear statement, namely, that the land 
tax amounts to twenty-five per cent. of 
the net produce of the land. We are not 
quite certain whether he intends to limit 
this estimate to the rice crop only, but we 
reject such an interpretation since it would 
deprive his statement of all significance as 
an exposé of the burden of taxation. The 
annual rice crop of the empire is thitty- 
eight million Zoku in round numbers. 
OTe DRoppers seems disposed to 


UNIV 


take a larger figure, but it is well to assume 
moderate bases of calculation. The net 
crop, we are told, is 15 per cent. less than 
the gross yield. Hence, 25 per cent. of 
the net crop of rice is a little over eight 
million koku. During the present year 
the price of rice has averaged about 7 yen 
per Aoku, but if we put it at the low figure 
of 6 yen, the value of eight million. kozw 
is forty-eight million yen, an amount which 
exceeds by about six million yew the total 
land tax collected by the Government. In 
other words, by applying Professor DRop- 
PERS’ ratio of 25 per cent. to the rice crop 
alone, we obtain a figure considerably 
greater than the total amount actually 
levied by the Government as land tax. 
Even if the price of rice be assessed, for 
the purposes of this calculation, at only 5 
yen per koku, 25 per cent. of the net 
crop would represent the whole land’ 
tax. 





But what then becomes of the other 
produce of the land: tea, silk, tobacco, 
millet, barley, buckwheat and other cereals, 
beans, root crops, vegetables, drugs, cot- 
ton, hemp, dye plants, timber and so forth? 
It will certainly not be an excessive esti- 
mate to put the total annual value of all 
this produce at 150 million yen, and if here 
also we apply Professor DROPPER’S esti- 
mate of 25 per cent. of the net crop, we 
obtain an additional amount of nearly 32 
million yen. 
the total net produce of the land represents 
80 million yen, or nearly double of the tax 
actually levied. 

Let us look'at the matter from another 
point of view. The value of the rice crop 
—supposing the yield to be 38 million 
4oku and the price 6 yen per koku—is 228 
million yen. Assessing all the remaining 
produce—tea, silk, cereals, root crops, &c. 
—at 150 million yen, we have the total 
produce represented by 378 million yen. 
Now the land tax is 42 million yen in 
round numbers. Hence it appears that 
the land tax is 11 percent. of the gross 
produce, which is about one half of Pro- 
fessor DROPPER’S estimate, 


Hence, finally, 25 per cent. of 


The above estimate is sufficiently strik- 
ing. But there is still another item to be 
included, namely, the tax on urban lands. 
Professor DROPPERS and the authorities 
he quotes speak as though the rice crop 
alone was to be considered in comparing 
the amount of the land tax with the pro- 
duce of the land. Not only must all the 
other crops be considered, however, but 
also we have to remember that the tax is 
levied upon building lands as well as upon 
agricultural lands. The tax paid by the 
lands upon which all the cities and towns 
of the empire stand has to be deducted from 
the total impost before we begin to com- 
pute what fraction the latter represents of 
the agricultural produce. 

These considerations induce us to hesi- 
tate before accepting the Professor's con- 
clusion. His investigations in loco may 
have led him to fix the burden of the 
rice-yrowerl atthe very high figure of 25 
Y OF ILLINOIS AT 
A-CHAMPAIGN 
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per cent. of the net harvest; but if that be 
the case, then it follows, as we have shown, 
that all the remaining varied and valuable 
produce of the land is not taxed at all, 
and that the urban lands escape altoge- 
ther. We find it impossible to credit 
anything of the kind. 

A word as to the nature of the impost 
levied on the land. We have more than 
once spoken of the impost as “ rent,” not 
“tax,” and Professor DROPPERS now de- 
nounces this as “loose writing.” It in- 
volves the theory, he says, that the State 
is landlord and that the farmers are ten- 
ants, whereas “no one pretends that this 
is the case.” But thatis precisely what we 
do “ pretend,” and for a very cogent reason. 
No land-holder in Japan ever possessed 
atitle-deed until such documents were 
granted by the Afez# Government. Under 
the feudal system no land-occupier was 
empowered to sell his holding. He might 
sell the good-will of it with the consent of 
his chief, but with the fee simple of the 
land he had no competenceto deal. In 1871, 
when the fiefs were restored to the Central 
Government, the latter became not 
merely theoretical but also practically 
owner of all the land in the empire. 
A re-assessment was then made, and the 
holders were granted title deeds assuring 
to them the right of perpetual occupation, 
on condition that they paid to the original 
owner—the Government—a perpetual rent 
representing a certain fraction of the 
assessed value of the land. Professor 
DROPPERS appears to think that because 
much of the land thus acquired is now 
sub-let, the annual sum paid to the Go- 
vernment by the registered holder cannot 
be regarded as rent. He also lays stress 
upon the fact that the registered holder is 
“as much an independent proprietor as 
any peasant in Europe or farmer in Ame- 
rica.” But sub-letting does not at all 
effect the nature of the original arrange- 
ment, and the so-called proprietorship is 
nothing more than the right of perpetual 
occupation. Itis not, of course, pretended 
that the State is landlord and the occupier 
tenant, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
terms. Our position is that, inasmuch as 
the occupier disbursed nothing originally 
for his title, but came into occupation 
simply on condition of paying a certain 
annual sum in perpetuity, that sum must 
be regarded as rent rather than as tax. 
We are disposed to infer from one remark 
made by our correspondent that he has 
not considered this part of his subject with 
the care usually distinguishing his work. 
He writes :—‘ The share that goes as rent 
to the landlord always increases with the 
advance of prices of agricultural products, 
but the Japanese land tax remains essen- 
tially the same from year to year, and has 
actually decreased in the last fifteen years.” 
Now, without pausing to dispute the gene- 
ral theory here advanced, we may observe 
that if Professor DRoppErs’ argument has 


any force, it tells against his a ex Ot 
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For the condition under which the land 
came into the possession of its occupiers 
was that the annual sum payable by them 
should be subject to re-assessment every 
five years. The Government has never 
enforced that condition, but if one evi- 
dence of the relation of tenant and landlord 
be that the former’s yearly payment is 
liable to vary according to the market 
price of agricultural products, then that 
evidence undoubtedly exists in the case of 
Japanese land. 








POKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 
SESE 

The Aunual General Meeting of the Yokohama 
Literary Society was held in the Van Schaick Hall 
on Friday evening. ‘There were present, Messrs. 
J. I. Griffin, A, Wilkin, Rev. G. Meacham, Rev. 
E. S, Booth, Rev. J. C: Ballagh, G. Sale, O. Balk, 
J, B. Hartley, L. Pollard, and many ladies. Mr. 
Griffin, the president presided. 

The report and accounts, together with statisti- 
cal table of attendances—given below—were taken 
asread, and adopted. ‘The officers for the ensuing 
session were elected as follows ‘President, Mr. 
Griffin ; Vice-president Mrs. Van Petten ; Commit- 
tee, reading and musical, Mrs. Loomis, Miss Efford, 
Miss Griffin, and Mr. Fenton ; Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. F. Sale. Refreshment Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Efford, Miss Deyo, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Gibbs. A vote of thanks were accorded to the out. 
going committees and officers, the late secretary 
Mr. H. W. Sale, now in Kobe, receiving special 
mention, 

A short but most enjoyable programme of music 
was given during the course of the evening. Miss 
Moulson and Mr. Griffin opened with a pianoforte 
duet; Dr. Russell contributed “ Awake, Awake,” 
with violin obligato by Mr. Ramsegger; Miss C. 
Rice, “ Sunshine and Rain”; Miss Griffin and Mi, 
Griffin closing with a Sonata, arranged as a duet, 
from Mozart. 

REPORT AND ACCOUNTS, 

‘The Committee has again to report a very success- 
ful season, the Society continuing to flourish in every 
direction. The members on the roll have increased 
to 131 and during the past session more true literary 
work has been done than ever before :the members, 
friends and distinguished visitors have contributed no 
less than thirteen lectures, essays, or original papers. 
he Cash Account shows a balance in hand of $109.66 
while, in addition, the Society possesses considerable 
furniture, books, and other property quite sufficient 
for its needs for some time to come, 

The Society passed the milestone of its tooth meet- 
ing on Friday, 11th December, 1891, when a. special 
* Centennial ® programme was arranged, including a 
history of the birth and growth of the present institu- 
ion, which began its career as the Yokohama Reading 

cle in the autumn of 1835, 

Appended hereto for the perusal of Members is the 
Secretary's “ List of Meetings,” with attendance table 
and comparative figures for the last three seasons. 
The Treasurer's account is also attached ; including 
his explanations, analysis and comparison with the 
accounts of recent years. 

With the presentation of this report the officers and 
members of the various Committees hand in their 
resignations accompanied by their best wishes for the 
continued prosperity of the Society, 
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‘No, 





























9 37 Annual Meeting. General. 

% fo Adoption of Rules. General. 

97130 Goldamith’s Vicar of Wakefield (Magic 
Lantern illustrations.) Lecture by Prot. 

8 48 A Paper on the Origin of Coal (Substance 
from a lecture by Prof. Huxl-y.) Geo. Sale 

99 %0-- Musical Suns, J. T. Griffin. 

108 9 Centennial Meeiing. History of the Society, 
by Mrs. H. Loom: 

101 6 — The Dangers of Washing (Original). Mrs. 

Akope sete f Japan (Original), 

102 % 'aper on the Customs of Japan (Original). 
rs. D, C. Greene, pages) 

103 92 Lecture: # Burns and his Age.” Prof.Dixon. 

04 88 Evening with Low. 

105 96 A Paper “Frontier Life on the Pr: 
(Or ginal), A. J. Wilkin, 

x06 tr9_—_—Evening with Tennyson, 

fer 88 A Paner “ Maxims’ of Maimonides.” Dr. 
Steplienson 

108 x3 "Some Phases of the Moon ;"* Lecture, by 
Rev. E. S. Booth. 

109 68 A Paperion Carrier Pigeons, W. Barrett, R.N. 

110-105. A Paper on ‘The Red Cross Society, “Dr. 
Whitney. 

am 125 Certain’ lines of research <nd discove 
modern Psychology." Lecture by Bro 

— add. 
1,650 
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TREASUKER’S ACCOUNTS—SEASON 1891-1892, 
1851, 
Oct, 2'To Balance Forward from season 2890/1892 wasuue $1t598 
893. 
Sept. go To Members? Subscriptions, x32 @ $3.00 09 
Sept. 30 To sale a copies * Mu Hitovst: res 





2893. 
Oct. x To Balance brought down... 





1893. 
Sept. 30 By Rent Van Schaick Hall, 17 mee fon. $27. 
Sept. 30 By Stationery. rbstdbccnotid 
























Sept: 30 Postages and Coolie hire 
Sept. 30 Refreshments 
Sept. go Sundries 


Sept: 30 Magic Lantern 
Sept. 0 Piano Transport 
Sept: 32 Printing New Ruies 
Sept, 30 Furniture account 
Peo ible and Bos 
5 doz. Cups and Saucer, 
6 Tray 


1 Mirror, Handgiase & brush, 
1892. 
sept $0 By Cosh in hand .. 





109,66 
$507.25 
EB. & O. B. 
H.W. Save, 


Hon. Sec. Treasurer. 


Casu Account.—The Extras for season 1891 and 1892 are heavy, 
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+ $45.04 

; 28 
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July Meeting, A 
Extra Meeting over season 








13 
1852/90. 2 
Receipts $393.50 
Expens 397-59 
Cash i Bile aBytaos 109000 
Refreshments have cost more than last season. But the 


varlety andthe quality 
$86.88, this season $142.42, 

Stationery, A slight increase over last season, 1-66 against 
spegeforadpeyon. This to accounted for pe oy eS geRinst 
Si? mem ation for exch: meets 
ng as it was found to take too much of the Secreserehe ees 
write in the dates and titles of the Meetings on the sardine £2 
Previous seasons, “A growing society requires. new methods 
ram thine to tine. 

HW. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
eS eS 


must distinctly understand that we are in no 
ponsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
respondents, for the accuracy of theit assertions, or {Or 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 








SHUSHI AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Malt.’ 

Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend I have 
lately had an opportunity of reading the very in- 
leresting and suggestive papers of Dr. Knox 
and Mr. Haga upon the philosophy of Chu Hsi, 
or, as you call him here, Shushi, in the Trans_ 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Allow me 
to remark, parenthetically, that it is surely a 
mistake to pronounce the names of Chinese 
philosophers otherwise than as they are pronounced 
in Chinese. Certainly the converse is never done 
when treating of Japanese philosophers in China, 
My own appreciation of the papers in question has 
been considerably interfered with by the difficulty 
Ihave experienced in recognizing familiar desig- 
uations under so strange a form. This, however, 
by the way. My present object is to offer a few 
observations upon the subject so ably treated by 
the two scholars above mentioned. 

It must be clear to all that the only key to the 
cosmogonical philosophy of Chu Hsi is to be found 
in a correct terminology. Once discover the true 
translation for ri (iB 11) and ki (& ch’t) and the 
theory becomes plain enough. “Now there are 
two methods by which the systems of Chinese 
thinkers may permissibly be examined. The 
first is by interpreting them by other systems 
—working, that is, upon the lines laid” down 
in Comparative Mythology. The other is by 
dealing with them upon their own merits, isolat- 
ing them from all other speculations by whom- 
soever indulged in, and approaching them with a 
perfectly open mind. The second of these methods 
is surely the fairer of the two; it is also the likelier 
to be really fruitful, for the reason that if, upon 
examination, the system we are studying is found 
to present features similar to those of other systems, 
the discovery will have been arrived at by a process 
free from bias and predilection, and must, there- 
fore, be all the more significant. Now the late 
Canon McClatchie, a Chinese scholar to whom 
the utmost respect is due, unfortunately chose the 
former. He was a great student of Chu Hsi, but 
he was not an unbiassed student. Paganism, said 
the Gayjory lis Paganism all the world over, and 
therefore Paganism as we-find it in China must be 
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interpreted by Paganism as we find it in Greece. 
And so this excellent clergyman proceeded forth- 
with to indentify Shang-ti (f. 4) with Jupiter; 
and, as Jupiter was a person of exceedingly im- 
moral habits in his domestic life, every possible 
passage relating to Shang-ti had.to be, and was, in- 
terpreted in a correspondingly unfavourable sense. 
However, as on another page he identifies Jupiter 
with P'an Ku (gp 3) and Shang-ti with Chronos, 
Baal, and Buddha(!), this is not worth going into. 
Suffice it to say that, in order to understand Chu 
Hsi, Canon McClatchie turned up his Anaximenes 
and one or two more authorities upon creation, and 
in consequence of what he found there immedi- 
ately translated 12 by Fate (dxdyen) and ch't by 
Air. These renderings are surely most unfort- 
unate, and would never have been adopted but for 
the Canon’s irresistible predisposition in favour of 
what I may call the homogeneity of Paganism. 
Of course ch‘Z means air, just as it means vapour, 
courage, temper, feeling, influence, aspect, and a 
variety of other things, But in cosmogony it means 
simply nebula; the primordial cloud, which, form- 
ed by the accumulation of discrete molecules, 
was the immediate germ whence proceeded the 
universe as it exists to-day; and as those consti- 
tuent molecules were essentially material, the 
true sense of ch’ is to be found nowhere but in 
the word Matter. Zz, on the other hand, is that 
which acts upon it and directs its movements— 
immaterial, self-existing, and intelligent ; and this 
is nothing else than mind, 

Nothing, I think, can be clearer than.the truth of 
my contention when we come to compare the theor= 
ies of Chu Hsi with those of our modern thinkers. 
The first sentence of his forty-ninth chapter runs 
as follows: In the entire Universe, where there 
is no Mind (Ji) there is no Matter (ch’i) and where 
there is no Matter there isno Mind.” Immediately 
we are reminded of an almost identical saying of 
Rothe’: “Es gibt ohne Welt keinen Gott.” 
The idea in both cases is that the Universe, whet» 
her differentiated or undifferentiated, is the eter- 
nal manifestation of the Eternal Reality; that 
manifestation is as necessary a property of that 
Reality as the existence of the Reality itself; that 
the Eternal Reality is never only Reality, but 
always being manifested in Matter and its trans- 
formations. We then come upon another utterance 
of considerable interest, to the effect that ‘* Mind 
first existing, then certainly Matter exists; and 
Matter, when accumulated, forms Mass””—thatis, 
the diffused elementary particles come together 
and solid shapes are the result. Nothing could be 
more in harmony with the latest scientific hypo. 
theses than the latter part of this sentence. The 
former part, which implies, or at least suggests, a 
time before the manifestations of Mind had taken 
place, and thus appears at variance with the first 
sentence of the chapter, may, I think, be easily ex- 
plained. “It is quite true,” says Dr. Chapman, 
In his work on ‘ Pre-Organic Evolution,’ “ thatthe 
Reality referred to is termed ‘Cause ’ in the pro- 
per philosophical sense of that word, and con- 
sequently the Manifestation is “effect ;’ but the 
point to be carefully noted is that the causal 
connection thus noted is logical, not chrono- 
logical . . The phenomena which we, 
fcom our point of view, arrange as before and 
after one another, are only, according to the Spen- 
cerian conception, the continuation of one great 
act, as it were, of the Eternal Reality, which has 
been going on ever since, if one may use such an 
expression, the Reality has been in existence—that 
is, from eternity.” Here, again, we find a curious 
and striking similarity with the theories of Chu 
Hsi. “ Abstractly,” says Dr. Knox, “ri precedes 
ki; but really there is no ri apart from i, nor any 
ki apart from ri, Nothing is prior, for both are 
eternal. 4 Wherever there is ri there is 
also ki,” ‘* The universe is not created, but is an 
unending process.” 

I therefore fully agree with Dr. Knox that the 
philosophy of Chu Hsi was pantheistic. Mr. 
Spencer certainly does not call himself a pantheist; 
but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that had 
Chiu Hsi known as much physical science as exists 
to-day he would have formulated a philosophy 
differing in no marked degree from Spencerianism. 
Even as it is, both systems deal with the intensely 
interesting subject of pre-Organic Evolution, and 
lead to very much the same conclusion. We are 
even reminded, by Chu Hsi’s theory of the insepa- 
rable companionship of Mind and Matter, of Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s theory that each particle of Matter 
is accompanied by a corresponding particle of 
«Mind stuff. The same doctrine is reached by 
different methods and different trains of thought. 

Much more evidence might be adduced, but I 
think I have said enough to establish the opinion 
Thave expressed above. Surely it is a more satis. 
factory conclusion to find that the philosophy of 


Chu Hsi is virtually at one with the philosophy of 
the best European thinkers, than that it C 
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phase of the contradictory and childish mythologies 
of old. Permit me to ask two questions before 
concluding. What does Dr. Knox mean by saying 


that Lieh-tzu (AJ) lived in the age preceding 
Confucius (p. 39)? He was considerably later ; 
probably, indeed, a very little earlier than Mencius. 
And I should very much like to know whether 
Korea has produced any writers upon either the 
Confucian or the Taoist system? ‘This enquiry is 
prompted by a remark of Dr. Knox on page 3 of 
the Transactions under notice. 

Yours obediently, F. H. B. 

October 2nd, 1892. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER NOW? 





To tue Epitor or Tae “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—That the shares of the Bank of China, 
Japan, and Straits, Limited, are very much d 
pressed at the present moment every one knows; 
that they have been and are unduly depressed 
most people believe ; most people also believe the 
management when they say it will not be ueces- 
sary to make a call, and “ Sufferer ” must have 
heard this in common with all shareholders; but 
if he still doubts, would another denial from the 
management satisly him? I fear not, 
Sufferer” is just a little out in his figures. I 
think the shares are £1.5.0 paid up, but the first 
issue was allotted at 10/ preminm=£1.15.0 and 
the second issue at 100 percent. premium £2.10.0. 
‘The first year the Bank paid 16 per cent, on 25/ 
and uot 18 per cent. on 30/ as * Sufferer” says. 
Whilst sympathizing with “Sufferer” on the present 
depression, I think a little sympathy might also 
be extended to the management who have so skil- 
fully piloted the Banke through the unprecedented 
hard times, without having had to make a call; 
and now that better times are undoubtedly dawn- 
ing, let us hope the call will not be necessary, and 
the shares will soon rise to their proper value. 


Yours truly, 
BETTER TIMES IN STORE. 
Yokohama, October ist, 1892. 














To THE EpiTor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

“ Better times in store” has given one more good 
reason for making the enquiry; ‘ What is the mat- 
ter now?” According to his figures the average 
paid up cost of the shares of the Bank of China, 
Japan, and Suaits, Limited, is £2.26. ‘The cu 
rent quotations, are Tis. 2,50 in Shanghai, market 
nominal, $3.50 in Hongkong, vide Bisset & Co.’s 
report, ‘I will ask “ Better times instore” to men- 
tion, if he can, any solvent monied institution that 
has suffered such a heavy depreciation in its stock 
value as is here shown. If there is no need for a 
repletion of the capital paid in, itis passing strange 
that matters should be as they are. It is incom- 
prehensible, away beyond the conjecture of a puz- 
zled community, why, if serious losses have not 
been experienced, shares should stand at the figure 
they do. To say that the management should have 
sympathy extended to them for their skilful pilotage 
of the bank through the unprecedented hard times 
without having to make a call, is kind indeed. It 
might be eminently proper for the shareholders to 
present the management with a sibstantial testi- 
monial at Christmas time, if they shall have enough 
of their investment left wherewith to purchase the 
thing. It may be the proper thing to thank a set 
of men to whom you confide the trust and manage- 
ment of nearly three million dollars of your money 
if at the end of two years and a half you are able 
to realize in the open market $700,000 for your 
millions. Where the trouble lies no fellow can 
find out. Yokohama is said to have done well, 
Hongkong reports no heavy losses, Shanghai went 
into the Exchange business, and the Courts said 
pay the penalty. ‘Better times in store” does 
hol seem secure in his idea that a further call will 
not be made. I with him say, “Let us hope the 
call will not be necessary.” 

Yours &c., 











A SUFFERER. 





THE TYPE-WRITER. 


To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘JaPAN MAIL.” 


Sir,—The Type-writer has come to stay. Just 
as the fountain pen seemed to be approaching per 
fection, the Type-writer comes in, and goes as far 
ahead as that was ahead of the gray goose quill. 

Merchants now dictate their letters to a clerk 
who takes them in shorthand, and then writes on 
the Type-writer. With the pen a person can write 
from twelve to twenty-six words a minute; with the 
Type-w mateur ought to write forty; an 
expert can more than double that speed. 

It is according to reason that the Type-writer 
shouldbe the swiftest;only one stroke makes a letter. 
Wheua Japanese writes the ideograph for “salt” 
he om twenty strokes; when we write it 




















we make about ten; the Type-writer is satisfied with 
It is said that fifteen characters a second 
have often been made by experts. ‘That is equal 
to one hundred and sixty words a minute, That 
is a spurt, and is done with words which have been 
repeatedly practised upon by the operator. To 
maintain a speed of eighty or one hundred words 
aminute on ordinary matter for a long time, puts 
one into the list of experts. 

Itis said that only one person in five hundred 
who studies shorthand succeeds in learning it. I 
am disposed to accept the statement, for I belong 
to the four hundred and ninety-nine. Type-writer 
exchanges are numerous in the United States, and 
they will sell any make, they say, ata reduction, 
This means, that a great many persons who buy, 
fail to makes a success of it, and sell to the second- 
hand men. 

What are the difficulties? It takes time to get 
ready to write. Where one can pick up a sheet of 
paper and begin to write, it is much easier than to 
arrange the Type-writer. It requires constant 
practice to acquire speed on the Type-writer, and 
at first itis slower than the pen. Impatience to 
write fast leads a man to override himself, so that 
he does not succeed as well as he would if he were 
more prudent. A fine little book, “ Type-writer 
Speed” says: ‘The way to learn to write fast is 
to write slow. Speed is of slow growth, and comes 
imperceptibly. 

The difficulty of composing while writing is 
another reason, probably, which has led some to 
sell out, and to go back to the pen. With the pen 
one does not have to stop and think how to form 
the letters, such familiarity with the Type-writer will 
not come to the ordinary man, Some operators 
can write blindfold, or with the eye constantly on 
the copy. 

Another objection may not occur to many. When 
I wrote a letter, especially if I was in a hurry, the 
receiver did not read it in a minute; he had to work 
his passage. Then he could come back the next 
day and see whether he had worked out the wrong 
interpretation, Thus the letter lasted a while. 

On the Type-writer a letter does not admit of so 
many permutations as it was customary to give to 
one of Horace Greely’s epistles. 

There is probably a physical reason which has 
caused some to give up. ‘The Type-writer placed 
on a table of the ordinary height is very fatiguing. 
It should be much lower, After all, it is likely that 
some are adapted to it and others are not, so 
before you buy a Type-witer you would do 
well to consider whether you will be supple and 
patient enough to succeed. 

For manifolding the Type-writer is excellent. A 
stencil paper can be placed in the machine, the 
ribbon removed, the writing done, then the stencil 
paper placed in a frame and with a printing roller 
a large number of prefect copies taken, 

Does the reader know any way to-ink the rib- 
bons? If so please let the fraternity know. 


G. T. S. 


four. 

















October 1st, 1892. 


TAXATION IN JAPAN. 


To THe Epitor oF tHe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—In a short criticism in the Fapan Mail 
of September 6th on my article on Taxation in 
Japan you take exception to my statement that the 
national land tax requires at least 25 per cent. of 
the net rice crop of the farmer, and you say:— 
“But if we understand what Mr. Droppers has 
advanced on this subject, he relies chiefly on infor- 
mation furnished by farmers in certain districts of 
the country, and itis impossible to feel that iso- 
lated assertions coming from such an obviously 
biassed source and unchecked by independent 
research can be accepted as conclusive.” Perhaps 
the best answer I can give to your doubt as to 
whether I am right, will be to mention the various 
sources of my information. 

My first knowledge of the subject was derived 
from various works, written some years ago, on the 
economic conditions of Japan, such as Rein, Fesca, 
and more lately Rathgen. In the two former 
works are estimates of the burden of the Japanese 
land tax that are even higher than mine, and 
Rathgen’s (whose account of the taxes is most ad- 
mirable) is certainly not lower. These ate im- 
portant authorities, two of whom have made care- 
ful and detailed studies of the agriculture of Japan. 
Moreover, in a pamphlet entitled “Land Reform 
in Japan,” Professor Eggert of the Imperial Uni- 
versity says :—" These 2} per cent. of the taxable 
value of the land are equal to about 30 per cent. or 
even 40 per cent, of the annual harvest, besides 
which additional local taxes, eg. the so-called land 
rate, increase the heavy burden of the Japanese 
farmer.” My statement of the matter was that 
the national land tax required on an average at 
least 25 per cent. of the net crop of rice, an esti- 
mate Which is'{4? more moderate than the previous 
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one, and when we take into consideration the mean- 
ing of the word nef, moderate from every point of 
view. 

My second source of information is the Land 
Tax Reform Bureau. This Bureau, you will re- 
member, began its work in 1873, and finished it, 
I believe in 1882 (of this last date I am uncertain), 
and based the value of the land on the amount of 
the average net product, which was estimated to be 
85 per cent. of the gross product, the remaining 15 
per cent. being allowed for the so-called expenses of 
production, namely, seed, manure and other small 
outlay of capital, but, curiously enough, not includ- 
ing the wages of farm labour. It was from this 
net product that the tax, amounting to 3 per cent. 
of the value of the land, was to be subtracted ; the 
remainder was net profit to the owner or cultivator 
and was calculated to be not more than a return 
of 6 per cent, of the value of the land, or, in other 
words, twice as much as the land tax. According 
to these experts, six-tenths of the crop went to the 
land owner, three tenths to the State in the shape 
of land tax, and one tenth to the local governments. 
The State tax was therefore 333 per cent. of the net 
crop. It was found, however, that in many cases 
the farmer did not receive six-tenths of his crop, 
and thus in 1877 the land tax was reduced 3, from 
3 per cent. to 2} per cent. of the value of the 
land, Even according to this estimate, however, a 
reduction of } would leave the general average of 
the tax more than 25 per cent. of the net crop. 

The farmer received 4%; of the net crop—the 
national land tax was ¥5 of the net crop—or the 
tax was 331 per cent. of the net crop at the rate of 3 
percent, Butasthe rate was reduced to 2} per cent 
the amount was reduced 2, or 333 per cent. minus 
5§ per cent., equal to 27% percent. Thus after the 
year 1877, according to the reckoning of the pre- 
sumably best informed Japanese, the national land 
tax absorbed 27% per cent. of the met crop of the 
farmer, My figure, however, was put at 25 per 
cent., a proportion which, I am sure, is regarded 
as extremely moderate by every well informed 
Japanese. 

My third source of information is derived from 
my own observation of farming conditions in the 
central part of Japan, and also from the observation 
and investigation of Japanese students who are 
interested in the same subject. The latter are not 
likely to be biassed, since in the great majority of 
cases they own no land and are simply students of 
political economy. My own study is possibly, as 
you suggest, biassed, because farmers are apt, like 
other classes, to exaggerate their own burdens. I 
have, however, always tried to get, not the opinion 
of farmers but the facts of their farming operations, 
the exact amount of rice each piece of land yields 
per tan, and how much tax is collected. As the 
tax isa fixed amount annually, it is not easy to be 
deceived on these points. I am quite ready to 
acknowledge that in Gumma-ken, Nagano-ken, 
and Tokyo-fu where I have particularly studied 
farming conditions, the tax is, as a rule, higher 
than in the southern part of Japan, But these 
discrepancies are easily taken into account, and my 
modest figure of 25 per cent. of the net crop 
of rice is altogether too low for some of the central 
provinces of Japan, 

Thave still another piece of evidence to offer to 
prove the truth of my statement. According to 
Government statistics, the rice crop of 1887 was 
39,999,000 koku, the largest crop of rice obtained 
in Japan up to that time. As the previous year’s 
crop was over 37,000,000 koku, we are justified in 
supposing that there was nothing abnormal in the 
year 1887. Dr. Rathgen, in his Fapan Volkswirth- 
schaft (page 539), calculates’ (by dividing the 
amount of taxes received from rice land by the 
average price) the amount of rice paid to the Go- 
vernment on this crop as 8,751,400 koku, or about 
24} per cent, of the gross crop and 25} per cent. 
of the net crop. For the two preceding years, 1886 
and 1885, the tax would likewise be about 25} per 
cent. of the net crop, while for the year 1884 it was 
more than 39 per cent,, or nearly 40 per cent. of the 
net crop for the whole of Japan (the total crop of 
rice being 26,349,883 kokw and the amount paid as 
taxes being 8,721,700 koku). Dr. Rathgen does not 
give figures for years later than 1887, but as the 
three last years I have mentioned are free from 
any peculiar disturbances, they may be considered 
as fairly proving the rule that the national land tax 
absorbs on the average at least 25 per cent. of the 
net crop. 

I am perfectly aware that it is hazardous to 
generalize off-hand from a few figures on so com- 
plex a matter as a national land tax, especially in 
Japan. In the first place the tax does not vary 
with the amount of the crop or with the price of 
rice, but is generally a fixed sum independent of 
price. Thus, when the price of rice and other ag- 
ricultural commodities is high and the crops re- 


latively good, the tax is ae low and 





easily paid. In the years of depregiate 





(1880 and 1881) the farmer was in clover, as his tax 
was but a small matter. Dr. Rathgen reckons 
that out of a total crop of 31,360,000 koku of 
rice in 1880, the farmer paid only 4,441,700 kokw 
to the Government, or about 14 per cent. of his net 
crop, and as he also got much higher prices for 
the remainder of his crop he was in very easy cir- 
cumstances. But such a period of depreciated 
paper is wholly abnormal, and does not give any 
clue to the average burden of taxation. It would 
be quite as fair to estimate a man’s ordinary 
strength by what he can lift under the stimulus of 
a good dose of whiskey. 

Another difficulty is the enormously dispropor- 
tionate character of the tax. The Fifi Shimpo 
(May 3rd, 1892) states: ‘there are inequalities in 
the rate of the land tax, not only in different pre. 
fectures, but in different kori and villages, and, 
strange to say, even in adjacent lands of the same 
village.’ For instance, the rate in Osaka-fu is 





calculated on the average to be about 2} times as 
heavy as in Yamaguchi-Ken, and these are by no 
means the extreme differences if we take smaller 
areas. The Fiji Shimpo acknowledges the differ- 
ence in the rates between different areas to be as 
least one to four or five. Where such discrepancies 
exist it is icult to strike an average; but I have 
tried to avoid extremes by selecting prefectures 
which are acknowledged to be normal, 

Still another fact to be taken into consideration 
is the new land year by year brought under cul- 
tivation. The normal rice crop is at present about 
one-fourth larger than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and this new land is, as a rule, taxed 
at a much lower rate than the rest, in spite of the 
various reforms introduced from time to time. It 
is more than likely that the share of the crop 
required to pay taxes is far less than 25 per 
cent.—probably not more than 10 per cent, to 15 
per cent, on this new land. But these are excep- 
tional cases and do not disturb the average per- 
centages of those lands brought under the appraise- 
ment of the Land Reform Bureau of 1873-77. 
In the latter area, comprising, say, four-fifths of 
the rice land of Japan, I think that an estimate of 
25°/, of the net crop necessary to pay the national 
tax is extremely moderate. 

There isa great deal of loose writing on the 
subject of the Japanese land tax, and one example 
of this, I believe, is the statement frequently made 
in the columns of the Fapan Mail that the land 
tax is nota tax but arent. Mr. Taguchi, editor 
of the Tokyo Economist, and Mr. Sakatani in the 
Hochi Shimbun also uphold this view. Yet there 
is little or nothing in the theory that will hold 
water. If the land tax were a rent the State would 
be landlord and the farmers would be tenants, 
cultivating the soil as property of the State. Yet 
no one pretends that this is the case. In whole 
prefectures the landlord and tenant system is 
established, and the landlord demands his rent 
from his tenants with unfailing regularity, and 
he pays his taxes to the Government out of 
these rents. Where the peasant cultivates his 
own soil as proprietor, he does not regard the 
government as landowner, but he is as much an in- 
dependent proprietor as any peasant in Europe or 
farmer in America, Moreover, the share that goes 
as rent to the landlord always increases with the 
advance of prices of agricultural products, but the 
Japanese land tax remains essentially the same 
from year to year, and has actually decreased in 
the last fifteen years. The old theory of feudal 
times, that the land belonged to the lord of the 
province, or to the Emperor, was never definitely 











formulated, and was never more strictly held in 
Japan than in the feudal period of Europe. As 
well claim that the tithes paid in England are not 
taxes, but a form of rent due to the Government, 
as that the Japanese land tax is rent. Private 
property in land was recognized anciently in 
Japan, but theories had to be constructed to 
suit feudal conditions. Beyond the demands of 
feudal relations there is no basis whatever in the 
whole theory, and it is hard to see what reason 
there can be for advancing it, except as a means 
of justifying a tax that ought really to be justified 
‘on the ground of necessity. 








Yours respectfully, 
GARRETT DROPPERS. 
September 3oth, 1892. 
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PARCELS POST REGULATIONS. 
eS See 
The Department of Communications has pro- 
mulgated the rules relating to the operation of the 
Parcels Post System, which are to be enforced 
from the 1st October, 1892. The following is a 
translation of them : 





Deraitep Ruves RELATING TO THE OPERATION 
or Parcets Post System. 


CHAPTER I,—GENERAL RULES, 


Art. 1.—Parcels post matter will only be re- 
ceived at Post Offices specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

Att. 2.—At the request of the sender, the deli- 
very of any parcel may be certified; or special 
delivery made; or the parcel can be left at the 
post office till called for, * 

Provided, that no special delivery is made in 
districts where no Parcels Post Office is established. 

For the certificate of delivery or special delivery 
an appropriate fee will be charged, in accordance 
with the general rules. 

Art, 3.—If a parcel is addressed to a district 
where no Parcels Post Office is established, it will, at 
sender’s option, be forwarded to the nearest Parcels 
Post Office where it will be kept till called for. 

CHAPTER 11.—PoSTING. 

Art. 4.—The word “Parcel” (kosutsumi) must 
be inscribed on the cover of a parcel, which must 
be taken to the Parcels Post Office, where a receipt 
for it will be given. 

Any parcel deposited in a pillar post will not be 
considered as a parcel—even if the word “ Parcel” 
is on the cover—and the fee for the ordinary letter 
post will be levied upon it, 

Art. 5.—The sender of any parcel must fill up 
form A. (appended), and the postal fee and com- 
mission will be paid in stamps to be affixed thereto. 

Art. 6.—Any parcel to be forwarded by Parcels 
Post must be carefully packed in such a manner— 
according to the character and shape of the article 
—that unless the cover is destroyed no injury can 
possibly accrue to the article witl 

Any parcel, the value of which is to be regist- 
ered, must be packed in such a manner that the 
nature of the article cannot possibly be seen from 
the outside ; and at least three seals must be placed 
on the cover. 

Art. 7.—Coins, old coins, old cash, gold or 
silver, articles of gold or silver, jewels, or articles 
of jewellery, must be packed in tin cases with cover, 
or strong wooden cases, and secured so as not to 
shake about within the case. The covers must be 
secured with wax, nailed down, or tied with string 
and then sealed. 

Postal stamps, post-cards, stamped wrappers, 
and other stamps, as well as valuable bonds or 
notes, must be packed in the manner described in 
the above provision, 

Any article for which the permission of the Post 
Office must be obtained before it can be forwarded 
as a parcel, or any article which emits a strong 
odour, must be packed in a tin or wooden case in 
accordance with its nature, so as to prevent injury 
to other parcels. The name of the article must 
be inscribed upon the cover of the package. 

Art. 8.—If the packing of a parcel is considered 
unsatisfactory at the Post Office, the authorities 
have power to demand its re-packing by the sender. 

Art. 9.—The inscription upon the cover must be 
correct and in plain writing. 

Provided that, if the inscription cannot be writ- 
ten on the parcel owing to its shape or nature, the 
address may be written on a stick, card-board, or 
wooden label, which must be tied to the package. 

Att. 10.—The inscription on the cover may only 
comprise the names and addresses of the sender 
and the receiver, their occupations, firms name, 
trade marks, and dates. 

Provided that the above rule does not apply to 
any further inscription required by the regulations. 

Art. 11.—If the Post Office considers that any 
parcel contains an article prohibited from being 
sent by Parcels Post, or that the article is not such 
as is described on the cover, the official at the Post 

fice may at any time open and examine the 
parcel in the presence of either the sender or the 
receiver. 

Art. 12.—If the sender of a parcel by post doubts 
the accuracy of the address of the receiver, the 
address may be supplemented or changed at the 
time of posting, and he may request the Post Office 
to return the parcel if the receiver’s address is not 
found. 


























CHAPTER II},—POSTAGE FEES. 

Art, 13,—Postal fees and insurance premia must 
be paid by the sender upon posting the parcel. 

Provided that the above rule does not apply 
in the case of a parcel being returned to its original 
sender, 

Art. 14.—The mileage by which the fees are 
Aatetiined willbe fixed in accordance with the 
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table of mileage determined by the Department of 
Communications. 

If the collection and delivery offices of a parcel 
lie within the same postal district, the lowest mile- 
age will be applied. 

"Art. 15.—The weight of a parcel must be in ac- 
cordance with thescale authorised by the Post Office. 

Art. 16.—Should any parcel be re-directed or 
returned, extra fees will be levied. 

Art, 17.—The extra postal fee for re-direction or 
return of a parcel will be levied on the sender. 

In accordance with the provisions in Art, 27, if 
the receiver requests that a parcel be delivered ot 
re-directed to any other address than that which is 
inscribed on the cover, the extra fee will be levied 
on the receiver. 

Art. 18,—If the receiver of a parcel refuses to 
pay such fees for special delivery, or the hire of a 
ferry-boat, the parcel will be returned to its sender 
and the extra fee will be levied on him. 

Provided that, if the receiver of a postal parcel re- 
quests it to be re-directed, he cannot refuse to pay 
the fee demanded. If he refuses to receive the 
parcel, he must pay the fees incurred in returning 
the package to the Post Office fram whence it came. 

Art. 19.—The amount of unpaid fees or insuffi- 
cient postage will be added in postal stamps by the 
Post Office, who will state on the cover the amount 
to be collected on it. 

Art. 20.—No extra insurance premium will be 
charged on any registered parcel, which is re- 
directed or returned. 


CHAPTER IV.—DEPOSITED PARCELS. 

Art. 21.—Any parcel which is left at a Post 
Office till called for, will not be given to the ap- 
plicant without the production of a receipt. 

The receipt above mentioned must be forwarded 
to the receiver of the parcel by the sender. 

Art. 22.—When the parcel to be kept at the Post 
Office till called for arrives, its arrival will be com- 
municated to the addressee immediately. 

Provided that the above provision does not apply 
to any parcel which has not the address of the 
receiver upon the cover. 

Art. 23.—The length of time which a parcel will 
be kept in the Post Office will be 15 days from the 
day the parcel is received. 

When the fifteen days have elapsed the parcel 
will be returned to the sender. 

Art. 24.—When the addressee of a parcel depo- 
sited at the Post Office desires it to be delivered, he 
must present the original receipt for deposit signed 
and stamped, 

Art. 25.—If the original receipt for deposit is 
mislaid, or the notice of arrival is received without 
the receipt, the fact must be communicated to the 
sender. Upon receiving such notice the sender 
must obtain from the Post Office authorities at the 
place of departure a duplicate copy of the original 
receipt, which must be sent to the receiver. 

In the above case, the receiver may request the 
Post Office to prolong the term of deposit. 

Art. 26.—If the receiver of a parcel deposited at 
the Post Office desires to receive it by his agent, 
he must inform the Post office of the name of the 
person representing him by giving a power of at- 
torney on the back of the receipt, stamped with his 
seal under the signature. The process of receiving 
aparcel by representative will be in accordance with 
the provisions of Art. 24. 

Art, 27.—The sender or receiver of a parcel to 
be deposited at the Post Office may requast the 
Post Office to re-deliver or redirect such parcel, ot 
to return it. In the case of re-directing, unless the 
parcel is to be deposited at the Post Office aga 
the original receipt for deposit will become invalid. 

Art. 28.—The provisions in the foregoing chapter 
are also applicable to specially deposited parcels, 

CHAPTER V,—TRANSMISSION, 


Art. 29.—If the cover of a parcel is injured 
during transmission, the Post Office will re-seal 
it, and the fact will be recorded, the officer in 
charge stamping it with his seal. 

Art. 30.—Any person receiving a parcel ad- 
dressed to him, must stamp his seal on the receipt 
of delivery. 

If any member of the household or a servant re- 
ceives the parcel, the fact must be inscribed on the 
receipt, signed in the person’s own name and 
stamped. 

Ifa parcel is addressed to a person lodging in 
another person’s house, the master of the house will 
have to sign and stamp the receipt also. 

If a parcel is addressed to a person in any 
Government office, shrine or temple, school, hos- 
pital, business firm, association or club, ship, etc., 
the person possessing the proper authority alone 
shall sign and stamp the receipt. 

Art. 31.—No person who receives a postal par- 
cel can break its seal before impressing his seal 
on the delivery receipt. 

In cases where it is so opened, he is considered 
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to have received the parcel without prejudice to the 
Post Office who’s responsibility at once ceases. 

Att, 32.—If a parcel is not delivered at the first 
call, owing to the absence of the receiver, it will be 
attempted to be delivered once more within a week, 
and if uot delivered then, will be returned to the 
sender. 

Provided that a parcel of special delivery will 
be subject to the time of ordinary delivery. 

‘Art. 33.—If the person to whom a parcel is de- 
livered has altered his residence, the Post Office 
shall immediately despatch form B. (appended to 
the rules,) to the sender, asking him to redirect or 
return é 

When a sender receives the above notice, he 
must immediately attach the required direction, 
erasing the unnecessary one, and add the appr 
priate postal stamps, before returning it to the 
Post Office. 

Provided that any parcel posted in accordance 
with the provisions of Art. 12 will be returned with- 
out the foregoing notice being served, 

If the altered address lies within the same postal 
district, and consequently no additional fees are 
required, the parcel can be re-directed without any 
notice being given. 

Art. 34.—After the serving of the notice men- 
tioned in the foregoing article upon a sender, five 
days will be allowed to elapse, reckoned from the 
expiry of the time for the ordinary post delivery, 
in which to reply, after which period, no answer be- 
ing forwarded, the parcel will be returned tothe 
sender. 

Art. 35-—If at the time of delivery of a parcel no 
external sign of injury is noticed, and the weight 
remains unchanged, the receiver cannot refuse 
delivery. 

“External sign of iajury” means, thatsuch notice- 
able damage has been done that the article within 
the parcel may reasonably be considered to be 
jured. Any ordinary rubbing or abrading of the 
cover in transmission, or increase of selehedough 
dampness or change in the atmosphere, does not 
come under the provision of the present article, 

By the above provision, if the parcel is refused, 
the reasons for so doing must be stated in writing, 
and the document handed to the postman. 

Art. 36.—Should the addressee refuse to receive 
a parcel through any of the reasons assigned in 
the foregoing article, the Post Office, having ex- 
amined into the cause of complant, and finding 
the objection reasonable, will return the parcel to 
the sender. 

Should, the Post Office however, consider the 
objection unreasonable, the receiver will be sum- 
moned to the office and the parcel examined in his 
presence. 

If the receiver fails to answer the summons, and 
the examination proves that there is no plausible 
ground for refusing delivery, the parcel will be 
Nanded over to him without further delay, 

Art, 37.—When the sender of a parcel resides 
outside the Parcels Postal district where a parcel 
is returned, the package will be kept in the near- 
est Parcels Post Office, and the fact notified to 
him. Upon receiving the notification, the sender 
mnst present the original receipt before re-delivery 
will be made. 

If he desire to receive the parcel through his 
representative, power of attorney must be given to, 
and presented by such representative. 

Art. 38.—After the lapse of 15 days from the 
the date of despatch of the notification mentioned 
in the foregoing article, should no demand have 
been made for the parcel, it will be considered as 
undeliverable postal matter. 

Art. 39.—The express provisions in Arts. 35 and 
36 will also be applicable in cases where the sender 
of a parcel receives it back. 

Provided that, when a parcel is refused by the 
receiver for reasons assigned in the 2nd clause of 
the 35th article, the sender must also state in writing 
his reasons for receiving it back, which statement 
must be handed to the postal deliver. 

Art. 4o.—Afer the sender has handed his state- 
ment of reasons for receiving back a parcel to the 
postal deliverer, he, or his representative, must im- 
mediately proceed to the Post Office and state 
those reasons to the official in charge. 

Art. 41.—Upon completion of the process pro- 
vided in the foregoing articles, the Post Office 
officials will open the parcel in question in the 
sender’s presence, and ascertain the amount of 
damage done, if any. Should the parcel have sus- 
tained damage, two copies of certificates of such 
injury will be prepared, and one handed to the 
sender, 

Art. 42.—Should a sender simply hand his state- 
ment of reasons to the postal deliverer, and neither 
he norhis representative appear at the Post Office, 
as provided in Art. 40, the official in charge will 
issue a summons. 
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the sender fails to comply with the summons, 


his complaint will be considered annulled, and the 
parcel will be returned to In such a case the 
sender cannot refuse to receive delivery. 

Art, 43—Any parcel for which a certificate of 
injury is issued will be kept at the Post Office 

Ian indemnity is paid. 
If indemnity is not demanded, the parcel will be 
returned to the sender immediately. 

Art, 44.—Any undeliverable parcel will be treat- 
ed in the same manner as undeliverable letters. 

If any undeliverable parcel be subsequently de- 
manded of the Post Office, the fees mentioned in 
Art. 16 will be levied. 

CHAPTER VI,—COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE. 


Art. 45.—Any indemnity or compensation for 
injury sustained by a parcel while in transit must 
be demanded of the Head Post Office which con- 
trols the office from which the parcel was sent. 

When demanding indemnity, an application 
stating the nature, number and price of the article, 
and amount of compensation required, as well as 
the reasons for such demand, must be presented 
to the head office, accompanied by the original 
receipt and the certificate of injury. 

If the postal fees are also desired to be returned, 
the fact must be stated in the application men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Art. 46.—If either the original receipt or the 
certificate of injury is mislaid, the applicant may 
obtain fresh copies of them from the Post Office. 

Art. 47.—The indemnity paid for damage to, or 
loss of a registered parcel will be determined as 
follows : — 

1. When a parcel is lost or wholly destroyed, the 

indemnity will be the total amount insured. 

2. When a portion of the contents is lost or 

damaged, the indemnity will be proportionate 
to the amount of such damage. 

Provided that, if the amount registered exceeds 

















- |the real price, no indemnity will be paid for such 


excess. 

‘Art. 48.—The indemnity paid for loss of, or da- 
mage to, an ordinary parcel will be determined as 
follows :— 

1. When a parcel is lost or wholly damaged, the 

demnity will be 10 sen for every 100 momme 
in weight. 

2. When a portion of the contents is lost or 
damaged the indemnity will be 10 sen for 
every 100 momme of such damage. 

Art. 49.—In cases where the return of postage 
as well as indemnity for damage are demanded, 
the amount will be determined as follows :— 

1. When the parcel is lost or wholly damaged, 

the whole amount of postage will be returned. 

2. When a portion of the’ parcel is lost or 
damaged the postage will be in proportion 
to the weight of such damaged portion. 

Provided that the estimated amount of postage 
to be returned shall be proportionate to the fees 
paid. 








an application demanding indemnity for damage, 
the case will first be examined into, and if the 
demand be considered unreasonable, the fact will 
be communicated to the applicant. If found to 
be reasonable, the amount of indemnity will be 
determined in’ accordance with the provisions of 
Arts. 47 and 48 and then notified to the applicant. 

If repayment of postage be demanded, its es- 
timated amount will be communicated to applicant. 

Art. 51.—When an applicant for indemnity 
and return of postage fees is dissatisfied with the 
amount awarded, he must, within 5 days from the 
day of receiving the notification of the amount,state 
his reasons for dissatisfaction to the Post Office. 

If no such application is filed within the period, 
the Post Office will consider the applicant satis- 
fied, and act accordingly. 

‘Art, 52.—The application for indemnity for da- 
mage may at any time before its settlement 
be withdrawn at the desire of the applicant, and 
he can demand back the delivery of the parcel de- 
posited in the Post Office. 

Art. 53.—If a parcel is found after an indemnity 
for loss has been paid for it, the Post Office will 
notify the sender of the fact. 

Art. 54.—On receiving the notification mention- 
ed in the foregoing article, the sender must present 
to the Post Office an application demanding back 
the parcel, accompanied with the said notification. 
At the same time, the money for indemnity for 
loss and the returned postage which he had re- 
ceived must be returned to the Post Office. 

Here follow facsimiles of the forms mentioned 
in the above Rules, viz. :— 


(1) Form A.—The form of application to be 
used when posting a parcel, the form being 
written in blue, and showing. 

(a) Mileage 
(3) Number 
(c) Weight 








These columns to be filled in 








by the receiving post office. 
F (d), Post-mark 
Original from 


OF IL 





Oct. 8, 1892.] 


(e) Name and address of 


sender. 

(f) Name and address of | These columns 
receiver. , to be filled in 

(g) Date. by the appli- 


(h) Remarks (se, any re- | 
quest as to treatment 
of parcel, &c.) 

(i) Column for postage stamps, and other 
columns containing particulars of office 
of despatch, &c., which are filled in by 
Post Office. 

(2) Form B.—For the registration of a parcel 
{written in purple ink), 
is Mileage. 
umber. ae 

(c) Amount registered, } Filed in by Post 

(2) Weight. i i 

(e) Post-mark. J 

(f) Name and address of sender.) 

(g) Name and address of re- | Filled in 
ceiver. by ap- 

(h) Date. plicant. 

(i) Remark. 

(3). Form C.—For communications from the 


Post Office. 


cant. 








RULES OF THE KANAGAWA PRE- 
FECTURE SILK MERCHANTS 


GUILD. 
Se CS, 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL RULES. 

Art. 1.—The present Guild is organised by silk 
merchants in Kanagawa Prefecture in accordance 
with Notification No. 56 of the Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture, promulgated in the 25th year of Meiji, and 
is named the Kanagawa Prefecture Silk Mer- 
chants’ Guild. 

Art. 2.—The office of the Guild is established 
at No. 5 Honcho Ichome, Yokohama ; where all 
affairs relating to the Guild shall be transacted. 

Art. 3.—The object of the Guild is to ensure 
harmonious co-operation on the part of all its 
members, for the development of the silk trade ; 
and to provide for their united consideration in the 
interests of their business. 

Art, 4.—When a member of the Guild notifies 
that circumstances have necessitated the suspen- 
sion of his business, the rights and obligations of 
such member shall be suspended. 

Art. 5.—Every member of the Gui 

ashop in Yokohama, and must deal in sill. 
Art. 6.—Members of the Guild shall not only 
obey the present rules, but also must observe any 
resolution passed at a general meeting, and must 
abide by any act done by the President of the 
Guild in accordance with the present rules. 

Art. 7.—Rules relating to the conduct of busi- 
ness shall be determined by resolutions passed at 
a general meeting, and shall obtain the sanction of 
the Governor of Kanagawa. 

Art, 8.—Brokers who are members of the Guild 
shall elect two representatives every month, who 
shall represent them at the general meetings of 
the Guild. 

Art. 9.—Matters relating to brokers shall be 
determined by resolutions of their own. 

Provided that rules relating to the business of 
brokers, or any other important matter, must ob- 
tain the sanction of the Guild. 

CHAPTER II.—ENTRANCE AND RESIGNATION. 

Art. 10.—Any person desiring to become a mem- 
ber of the Guild must present to the office an ap- 
plication signed by more than two wholesale silk 
merchants who are members of the Guild as in- 
troducers, together with security money, and must 
sign his name in the book containing the present 
rules kept at the office ; after which he shall request 
the persons on duty at the office to hand him a 
certificate. 

Art. 11.—When the application has been re- 
ceived, a certificate shall be filled in at the office 
and handed to the new member. Such certificate 
must be hung up in the new member's place of 
business. 

Art. 12.—The certificate shall be prepared at 
the office, and its cost shall be charged to the new 
member at the time of handing it to him. | 

‘Art. 13.—Any person desi 
the Guild, must present his resignation together 
with his certificate to the office, after he has com- 
pleted the steps necessary in abandoning the trade. 

Art. 14.—When a resignation is received, the 
office shall see that all the responsibilities of the 
member as such have been discharged, after which 
the process of annulling his certificate shall be com- 
pleted ; and his security money shall be returned. 

CHAPTER II1,—SECURITY. 

Art. 15.—In order to secure that the members 

of the Guild shall obey these rules and conduct 


their business honestly, they shall ci the fol- 
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lowing sums by way of security, in accordance with 
the distinctions here set forth :-— 

(1) Security for a silk merchant ..,... yen 500 

(2) Security for a broker: 

One who employs a manager 
(tedat) .., . yen 200 
One who has no manager . yen 100 
Art. 16.—The security shall be held by the office, 
and shall be paid in either of the following forms :— 
(1) Cash 
(2) Government Bonds. 
Provided that cash thus received shall be de- 
posited in some safe bank by the President, and 
the interest paid to the depositor. In case of de- 
positing Government Bonds they must be accom- 
panied by a power of attorney. 
Art. 17.—In the following cases the President 
may, with the sanction of the Committee of the 
Guild, subtract a certain amount from the se- 
curity :— 
(1) When the subscription for the expenditure 
of the Guild is not paid. ° 

(2) When a member refuses to pay his share of 
any outlay which the members of the Guild 
agree to incur. 

(3) When compensation for breach of agree- 

ment is not pai 

Art. 18.—When, in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions, any part of the security is sub- 
tracted, the member concerned must make up the 
deficiency within 7 days from the time when notice 
of the fact is given to him. 

Art. 19.—The words ‘ Transaction Prohibited” 
shall be superscribed on the security when receiv- 
ed, and no sale, pawning, or mortgaging of such 
security shall be allowed. 

CHAPTER IV.—GENERAL MEETING. 

Art. 20.—A general meeting shall consist of all 
the members of the Guild engaged inthe silk trade, 
together with two representatives of the brokers. 

Provided that the representatives of the brokers 
may not take part ina debate relating to the busi- 
ness of silk merchants only. 

Art. 21.—A general meeting shall be of two 
kinds. The one held in January of every yes 
shall be termed the “ Fixed General Meeting 
and the other, which may be held at any time, shall 
be termed a ‘Special General Meeting.” 

Art. 22.—A special general meeting may be con- 
vened either by the President of the Guild, should 
be consider it necessary, or at the request of one- 
fourth of the whole members of the Guild. 

Art. 23.—The date for holding the Fixed Gene- 
ral Meeting shall be communicated by the Pre- 
sident to the members, at least 3 days before hand. 
In the event of opening a Special General Meet 
the reasons for the step shall be notified, and the 
date shall be communicated as soon as convenient. 

Att, 24.—No general meeting shall be opened 
unless more than one half of the whole number of 
members be present. 

Provided that, if the meeting is held a second 
time, and yet the attendance does not reach the due 
half of the whole membership, then more than one 
thied of the whole number shalll constitute a quorum. 

Att. 25.—A resolution passed at a general meet: 
ing must have been voted by more than one half 
of the whole number of members present. If the 
number be equally divided, the President shall 
have a casting vote. 

‘Art. 26.—If the matter be considered of no great 
importance, the President may communicate the 
question to every member and form a decision 
upon their replies, instead of convening a Special 
General Meeting. 

Art. 27.—The detailed rules of debate shall be 
determined separately. S 

CHAPTER V.—OFFICERS AND THEIR RIGHTS. 

Art. 28,—The following officers shall be appoint- 
ed in the Guild:— 

President 1 
Vice-President 1. 
Committee 5: 
Clerks. 

Art. 29.—The offices of President and Vice- 
President shall be honorary ; and the term of office 
shall be one year. They shall be elected at a 
fixed general meeting. 

Provided that they may be re-elected. 

Art. 30.—The election of the President, the 
Vice-President, and the Committee shall be by 
closed ballot. A Committee of 7 members shall 
be first elected, and this Committee shall then pro- 
ceed to elect the President and the Vice-President 
from among themselves. 

Art. 31.—The President shall represent the 
Guild, control its affairs, appoint clerks and other 
officers, preside at the general meetings, open the 
meetings, determine the order of debate, and en- 
force the resolutions. 

Art. 32—The Vice-President shall assist the 
President, and shall represent the President when 


5] latter is otherwise engaged. 
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Art. 33.—The members of the committee shall 
be present at conferences of the President and the 
Vice-President, and shall assist them. 

Art. 34.—The President and the Vice-President 
shall observe the condition of the silk trade, and 
maintain the credit of the Guild, in fulfilment of 
the object mentioned in Art. 3. 

CHAPTER VI.—BXPENDITURE, TAX COLLECTION, 
AND REPORT. 

Art. 35.—The method of compiling the Budget 
of revenue and expenditure of the Guild shall be 
determined by a resolution passed at the General 
Meeting held in January every year. Provided 
that, if there be aiy insufficiency in the Budget, a 
resolution to make good the deficiency may be 
passed at a Special General Meeting. 

Art. 36.—The accounts of the previous year 
shall be presented to the Fixed General Meeting 
for approval. 

CHAPTER VII.—BREACH OF AGREEMENT. 

Art. 37.—Any member who violates these Rules 
or the rules for the conduct of business, or a reso- 
lution duly passed by the Guild, or an instruction 
duly issued by the President, shall be liable toa 
fine of not less than 2 yen and not more than 25, 
yen, according to a resolution passed at a general 
meeting. The reasons for the infliction of such 
penalty shall be minutely recorded, and shall be 
advertised in the public press. 

Art. 38.—When a penalty, as provided in the 
foregoing article, is inflicted, the facts of the case 
shall be reported to the Prefectural Authorities. 

CHAPTER VIIIL—ADDITIONAL RULES. 

Art. 39.—Should any disagreement arise be- 
tween members of the Guild, or between members 
of the Guild and outsiders, whether Japanese or 
foreign, and should both parties to the dispute, or 
either of them, request the Guild to act as arbitrator, 
the President shall comply with the request in con- 
ference with the members of the Committee. 

Art, 40.—In case of any dispute connected with 
atransaction between members of the Guild and 
outsiders, whether Japanese or foreign, should the 
parties to the dispute be dissatished with the 
arbitration of the Guild, or, in defiance of such 
arbitration, insist upon their own view, a special 
measure may be adopted by a resolution passed at 
a General Meeting of the Guild. 

Art. 41.—Whenever the present Rules are 
amended or changed, the amendments or changes 
shall be communicated to the Governor of the Pre- 
fecture for approval. 

Art. 42.—Business Rules determined according 
to the express provisions of Art. 7 and resolutions 
taken by General Meetings, shall have equal 
validity with the present Rules. 





















YOKOHAMA CHESS CLUB. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Yokohama 
Chess Club was held on Monday evening at the 
Club Hotel, the president, Mr. J. T. Griffin, in 
the chair. There were also present.—Messrs. \ 
Ph, von Hemert, O. Balk (hon. sec. and treas. 
W. B. Mason, S. E. Unite; E. Batavus, J. David- 
son, C. A. W. Pownall, E, Shiff, E. C. Fox, O. 
Kiel, G. Hodges, and the Rev. E. C. Gardner. 

‘The CaatrMaN announced that the meeting was 
held in conformity with the Rules of the Club which 
said that the annual general meeting must be held 
on the first play-night in October. ‘That happened 
to be their first play-night for the session, so they 
would first proceed to business and play after- 
wards. He opined that the report ‘and accounts 
having been distributed to members, would render 
it unnecessary for them to be read aloud—they 
would therefore omit the reading and put them to 
the meeting. 

Mr. Fox moved and Mr. Davipson seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts.—Carried. 

ANNUAL REPORT—SESSION 1891-1892, 

The Committee of the Yokohama Chess Club have much 
pleasure in presenting their second annual report. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on October 1st, 
1891, the following Officers were elected :—President—Mr. 
john Griffin ; Hon. ice and Treasurer—Mr. Oscar 








lie; Committee—Messrs. J. Ph. von Hemert, J, R. 
Merian, and E. Batavus. During the year Mr. Merrian 
resigned, and Mr. H. L, Fardel was electedjin his place. 

ip shows a slight decrease, there being 48 
names on the books against 53 inthe previous year.. Thir- 
teen members left the Club and eight new members joined: 

The Club Meetings were held on Mondays, as before, at 
the Club Hotel, and on Thursdays during the first half of 
the session at Mr. Fardel’s residence on the Bluff (by kin: 
permission), and during the second half of the session also 
at the Club Hotel. 

During the sessiona Handicap Tournament was held, for 
prizes Kindly offered by the President (and Mr. Schiff 

irteen competitors entered, who were divided into five 
classes. Mr. Meikle (11), with a score of 20 games out of 
a possible 24, took the first prize, a handsome silver-plated 
fruit dish, Mr, Fardel (III), with a score of 18}, took the 



























Isecond prize, a valuable set of Chinese ivory chessmen. 
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Mr, Balk (1) and Mr, Batavus (II) tied forthirdjand fourth 
places with a score of 17 games each. ‘ 

On December sth, 1891, the first match was played with 
a Tokyo team at the Rokumei-kan. The teams numbered 
seven a side, and the Y, C. C. was victorious by 13 games 
to 12, although three of its_ members were playing for To- 
kyo.’ Unfortunately, all efforts to arrange a return-match 
in Yokohama proved unavailing. However, two correspon- 
dence games were played with the members of the Tokyo 
Club who had played in the match, and were both won by 

‘okyo. 

“The return of Mr, Griffin from a visit to Europe was 
made the occasion of a convivial gathering on July 13th, 
the President being entertained at dinner by about :wenty 
members who heartily welcomed him back to Yokohama. 

The accounts are very satisfactory and show an income 
of $178 40 and an expenditure of $161.65, with a balance in 
hand of $161.25, besides substant assets. The Club sub- 
scribes to the British Chess Magasine and the Deutsche 
Schachseitung, and the weekly chess column of the Fapan 
fail is reprinted on slips and forwarded to each member. 

Their term of office having expired the Committee beg to 
place their resignations in the hands of members. 


For the Committee, 
O. Bak, Hon. Secretary. 


- Hon. Treasurer's Rerorr. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance brought forward from last year 
Subscriptions and Entrance fees: 

49 Members at $3 











$144.50 











8 Members at $6.. 168,00 
Sale of chessmen and boards 30.40 
$322.90 





EXPENDITURE. 
19 Sets chessmen and boards (stock) 
48 Mectings at the Club Hotel 

Ex Meetings on the Blut 
Subscriptions to Peri 
Stationery, advertising, posta; 





$ 26.00 
“B00 
36.50 
39-90 
nas 


jr61.65 
Rete 











Balance in Treasurer's hands 








$322.90 


O. BALK. 
Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 


J. Pu. von HEMERT, 

The CuairMan announced that five new mem- 
bers had been proposed, and that their election 
would require confirmation at that meeting. They 
were :—Messrs. R. A. Mowat, C. Griffin, Adams, 
H. Stone (Tokyo), and Kinglin. 

There being no objection the election of the five 
new members was declared. 

‘The CHaiRMaN then congratulated the Club upon 
its late successful season. He reminded them that 
this was not be all laid to the credit of the com- 
mittee, but to the members themselves. Then, 
turning to the election of officers, the speaker said 
that he thought that the club should elect a presi- 
dent of more influence in the community, one that 
would confer more dignity upon them. They 
all knew that when the Club started he had tried 
to induce Judge Hannen to take the presidency. 
Judge Hannen did become a member and appear- 
ed among them, but he would not take the position 
of president, as he said that his removal to Shang- 
hai was imminent and therefore it would not be 
fair to the Club for him to take the office. He 
(the Chairman) thought that the Club could not 
do better on the present occasion than to elect as 
his successor the present Judge of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Court, Mr. R.A. Mowat. He had very 
great pleasure in proposing him for the office. 

Mr. O. Kg1r—I take much pleasure in second- 





ing. 
7 me: Fox—Would Judge Mowat take the posi- 
tion 

The Cuatrman—No doubt he will. I cannot 
say so positively. I may add that Judge Mowat 
has been for many years one of the best chess- 
players in Shangh He is a splendid player 
over the board and an enthusiast in problems, 

Mr. W. B. Mason—I think we are all very 
sorry to lose our president on the grounds which 
he has himself put forward. If he himself thinks 
that it will be in the best interests of the Club, then 
we cannot do better than follow his suggestion, 
On any other grounds I do not think that we 
would be willing to lose him. 

‘The Cuairman—I much appreciate your re- 
marks. I do think that it is best to do as I pro- 
pose. The president of a club is not supposed to 
hold the office permanently or to be always present 
at the meetings. Ihave been president for two 
years and I think, that on the grounds I put for- 
ward, the change would be desirable. 

Mr. Fox—On those grounds we accept your re- 
signation, 

The Cuainman—Thank you. 

His Honour Judge Mowat was then declared 
elected president. 

Mr. O. Ke1t—I believe, as does the President, 
in rotation and change in offices. I therefore pro- 
pose that Mr. Griffin be our secretary and trea- 
surer for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Davipson—I second. 

The Cuainman:—It seems to me that this is 
rather a backward progression, —«L er.) I 
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think you would do better to have a total change 
and give me a rest for a year. [am in your hands, 
however. If you think it necessary, then I must 
tke the office, but I do not hanker after it. I will 
always do my best as a faithful member of the 
Club to further its interests as a private member. 

Mr. Pownact thought tha: fer the services 
which Mr. Griffin had tendered the Club as Pre- 
sident, it would only be doing the right thing to 
pay him the compliment of electing him their sec- 
telary and treasurer.—( Hear, hear). 

‘The election was unanimous. 

Mr. Davipson then proposed Messrs. Merian, 
Balk, and O. Keil as the committee. They would 
make, he thought, a good, sound committee all 
round. 

Mr, Unire—I propose, as an amendment, 
Messrs. Keil, Batavus and Balk. 

Mr. O. KetL—I really do not know what to do 
on the committee. The Cup is forthcoming al- 


Moody’s Northfield (Mass.) Conference during the 
past summer. Sle has received not only cordial 
sympathy but also material help for her projected 
school for the Christian education of high-class 
girls and women, She has been endorsed and 
aided here by Dr. Griffis and Bishop Brooks, and 
will be helped in England by Lady Somerset. She 
has perfect faith in the success of her undertaking 
which has progressed so far that she expects soon 
to return to Japan, via England. She is truly the 
Niishima of female education in Japan. 

A number of prominent Chicago people have 
recently started on pleasure trips to Japan ; among 
them may be mentioned Mr. and ’Mrs. Fred. S- 
Winston, Mr. and Mrs. E, B. McCagg, and 
Messrs. Goodrich and Holmes. The last two 
young gentlemen prepared themselves by a summer 
course of study of the Japanese language under 
Prof. S. Chéyd in the Parisian School of Languages 
in this city. 








right and I would rather not serve. 

The Cuairman—lI think, after the generous 
manner in which Mr, Keil has presented us with 
a Championship Cup that we should place him in 
the position.—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. B. Mason begged to second Mr. David- 
son’s motion. 

Mr. Fox seconded the amendment. 

The vote resulted in a tie—five on each side— 
and the chairman gave his casting vote for the ori- 
ginal motion, which was then carried by six to five. 

Mr. PowNaLt proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Committee, President, and Secretary for 
past services. 

Mr. Ktex seconded.—Carried. 

‘The Cuairman in acknowledging the vote re- 
marked that the spirit of unanimity which at pre- 
sent prevailed would go a long way tawards mak- 
ing them known not only in Asia, but in Europe 
also, as a Chess Club. He hoped that he should 
make the office of treasurer and secretary as suc- 
cessful as it had been in the hands of Mr. Balk. 
—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Davipsow put before the meeting a pro- 


Daniel Dougherty, the noted lawyer and orator 
of Philadelphia, died September sth. He was a 
Democrat, and best known by his two eloquent 
speeches nominating Honerck (in 1880) and Cleve- 
land (in 1888) for the Presidency. 

Two days later, Death struck a more shining 
mark” in the person of the beloved Quaker poet, 
Jen Greenleaf Whittier, who passed away peace- 
‘ally, after a short illness, at Hampton Falls, N. H. 
His body was taken to his home at Amesbury, 
Mass,, and lay in state from 12 till 2 o'clock on 
September roth. The funeral was conducted, by 
own request stated in his will, “in the plain 
and quiet way of the Society of Friends,” and the 
body was buried in the family lot in the Friends’ 
Cemetery. Had he lived till December 17th he 
would have reached the age of 85. 

It is scarcely necessary to write much about 
Whittier’s character as a man or as a poet. He 
and his poems are known the world over; and 
he is best reflected in his poetry. His writings 
breathe the sweetness, tenderness, purity, sympa- 
thy, charity, simplicity, peace, earnestness and man- 
liness of his life. They may not rank as high as 











posal to change the Club’s place of meeting from 
the Club Hotel to the Oriental Hotel. 

A conversational discussion ensued in which seve- 
ral present declared that they had not been com- 
fortable in the Club’s room during the last session, 
and thought that the matter should be remedied. 

Mr., Back said that he had attempted to get the 
management of the hotel to let them a better 
room but had failed. He reported upon the room 
at the Oriental Hotel and thought that the benefit 
to he derived from the change would be doubtful. 

Eventually the matter was left to the incoming 
Commitee, with a suggestion that as the Club 





the work of some others, but they are undeniably 
d thoroughly good. ‘ Ifnot the most sublimely 
gifted, he was the most divinely blessed of our 
poets, and the most beneficer 

Whittier’s last lines were those written as a 
tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is now the 
only one left of the old coterie, Whittier will un- 
doubtedly be honoured with many tributes, and 
has already received one by the Hoosier poet, 
James Whitcomb Riley, who published in the 
Tndianapolis News the following lines :-— 


WHITTIER—AT NEWBURYPORT, 
September 7th 1892. 














had money in hand—and did not propose to hoard 
it for their grandchildren as one member faceti- 








ously put it—that a little more expense for a better 
room would not be objected too, 
‘The meeting then dispersed. 








LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
EAN SS 
(FRom oun own CorresPponpDenT.) 


Chicago, September rath. 

In my last letter I was betrayed, by a mistake 
in either reading or copying the figures, intoa 
false inference concerning the importance of Com- 
missioner Peck’s statistical report on the increase 
of products and of wages in New York during the 
year, September, 1890-1891. ‘That increase in each 
case was a thousand-fold more than I stated, and 
thus weakens my’ inference a thousand per cent. 
Lhad no intention of misrepresenting ; I simply 
made an egregious mistake. ‘The report, however, 
has been carefully examined by experts and eco- 
nomists, and has been found weak and faulty in 
many respects and points; so that it may not, in 
the end, prove exceedingly useful as a Republican 
campaign document. 

President Harrison has issued his letter of ac- 
ceptance, which is a very lengthy and detailed 
discussion of a large number of topics. Mr. Blaine 
has also written a letter, in which he recommends 
that the Republicans emphasize the questions of the 
tariff, reciprocity, and the national banking-system. 

Not only the new Great Northern Railway, but 
also the Canadian Pacific, have withdrawn from the 
Transcontinental Association, and have made a 
big cut in freight rates from Boston to St. Paul. As 
other roads have cut still lower, there is a prospect 
that shippers will be benefited by another “war,” 
which may become, not merely transcontinental, 
but also trans-Pacific, 
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The September Forum contains an able article 
entitled: “A Chinaman on Our Treatment of 
China,” and signed by Yung Kiung Yen. 

Mrs, Tei Sono, “the first female lawyer in Ja 
an,” has been rapidly making friends in this cou 





jess we come to Him who all things gives 
ss because He lives.”” 





The poet's last bines. 
Hail to thee and all good cheer, 
‘Though men say thou liest here 
‘And weep all uncomforted. 

By thy faith, refining mine, 

Life still lights those eyes of thine 
As the autumn atmosphere. 

Ever still thy smile appears 

As the rainbow of thy tears; 

Bent 

‘O’er thy love's vast firmament. 


Thou endurest—shalt endure, 
Purely, as thy song is pure. 
Hear 
‘Thus my hail; good cheer, good cheer, 
Jos Wartcous Riuey. 

The schools of this city opened September 6th 
with a largely increased attendance, which is likely 
to amount to about 150,000. Iu spite of increased 
and increasing accommodations and facilities, 
schools are crowded and intending pupils can not 
find room. 

‘The first Monday in September is permanently 
fixed as " Labour Day,” and a holiday for schools 
and business houses.‘ From Hell Gate to Gol- 
den Gate and the Lakes to the Gulf,” the work- 
ingmen celebrated with processions, picnics and 
orations. 

The intelligent and moral people of this country 
seldom take any interest in pugilistic contests ; but 
they were warranted in giving a little attention to 
the recent fight at New Orleans between Sullivan 
and Corbett for the championship of the world. 
Every one is certainly justified in rejoicing that 
the big, drunken and debauched bully, John L. 
Sullivan, was beaten by a well-educated, gentle- 
manly and temperate athlete, whose victory was 
due, according to the unanimous opinion of the 
press and “Sports,” to his practice of absolute 
teetotalism. 

Auditor Ackerman’s report of the World’s Fair 
expenses for August has been published. The total 
receipts to September 1 were $10,400,000, and the 
total expenditures amounted to $8,750,000, so that 
the balance on hand was about $1,650,000. But, 
inasmuch as the monthly expenses account exceed- 
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are practically exhausted, and prospective sources 
are not immediately available, another issue of 
debenture bonds for $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 will 
probably be soon placed upon the market. 

The work in Jackson Park is being rapidly 
pushed forward, so that as much as possible may 
be completed by the time (Oct. 21st) of the ded- 
icatory ceremonies. The principal exposition 
buildings are practically finished, except the manu- 
factures building and machinery hall, and are now 
being cleaned, “These two exceptions are nearing 
completion, and, unless some accident occurs, will 
be ready by Oct. 21. The work on the State and 
foreign buildings is progressing rapidly ; but not 
many of them will be finished by that date, 

The returns from the Arkansas election indicate 
that the Democrats have carried the State by an 
immense majority under the new election law, but 
with a falling off of 30 to 46 per cent. in the total 
vote. 

Iv is reported from Italy, that Hon. Albert G. 
Porter, the U.S. Minister at Rome, has tendered 
his resignation ‘to enter politics.” 

The steamer Caroline Miller, which attempted 
to carry contraband arms during the Haytian 
troubles, has turned up again under the name of 
South Portland, aud now lies in the harbour off 
Bedloe’s Island with a United States officer on 
board. She is suspected of being loaded with 
munitions of war for the Venezuelan revolutionists, 
and may be seized by the Government for 
tion of the neutrality laws. 

This morning’s paper announces that the Kite 
has arrived at St. Johns, Newfoundland, with 
Lieut. Perry and his company. Itis reported that 
only one life was lost; that the party is in good 
health; and that the expedition was a success. 
Important discoveries were made concerning the 
icy regions, and probably will soon be revealed to 
the publ 

The cholera epidemic in still a cause of much 
anxiety in this country. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
expressed himself as of the opinion that our fear is 
groundless and ludicrous; but, while we should 
deprecate such a degree of worry asmight increase 
or even invite danger, we feel that every precau- 
tion ought to be taken. ‘* An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” It was with this idea 
that President Harrison made a special and hur- 
ried trip to Washington to consult about the 
advisable measures of defense. It was decided to 
issue, not a proclamation, but a circular, relating 
to quarantine restrictions upon immigration. In 
this circular collectors of customs, medical officers 
of the marine hospital service, foreign steamship 
companies, State and Local Boards of Health, were 
instructed that vessels from foreign ports, except 
those afloat at that date, should be detained for at 
least twenty days. That very day a case of cholera 
was discovered in New York City in the person of 
a Russian who had landed the previous Sunday, 
but had not since been heard of. The President’s 
circular restored the public confidence somewhat : 
but Dr. Jenkins, the chief health officer of New 
York, renewed the anxiety by wild talk to the effect 
that he looked to.the State laws, and not to the 
President for authority, and that he did not care 
for the President’s circular, but would detain 
a vessel just as long or just as short a time as he 
pleased. The crisis scarcely seemed a proper time 
for standing on technicalities or strict interpreta. 
tion of State rights. The public would naturall. 
feel less confidence in a Tammany official than i 
a National officer of tried reputation, like Dr. 
Hamilton, who had been specially sent to New 
York City to oversee the quarantine arrangements. 

The stringent regulations have caused a great 
deal of inconvenience to some, but have been a 
source of comfort to the people in general, Tour- 
ists coming or returning from Europe have en 
countered embarrassing delays, and, perhaps, have 
been unnecessarily detained in some cases. Some 
of these persons, mostly on the Nuymania, have 
sent complaints to the press, and have evidently 
had reason to complain, But their greivances were 
really due more to the misrepresentations of the 
steamship company than to the unseasonable de- 
mands of the quarantine regulations. 

A number of vessels have arrived in New York 
with clean bills of health, or after inspection have 
escaped the long quarantine: but many ships have 
come here infected. The above-mentioned Nor- 
mania from Hamburg has thus far been the 
most unfortunate. The usual excitement over the 
matter was increased, when it was reported one 
day that a vessel loaded with rags from Hamburg 
had reached New York City through Long Island 
Sound. But this route will now be carefully 
watched, and extra quarantine stations have been 
or will be established at Sandy Hook and on Fire 
Island. The inhabitants, however, in the vicinity 
of the latter place have protested, and even used 
force to prevent landing of passengers from infected 
vessels. An encouraging feature is the diminution 












































in the number of deaths from cholera. It is also 
gratifying that the cholera scare has not yet seri- 
ously affected business matters. 

the forthcoming publications by Hough- 


Amon, 
ton, Mififin & Co» are found: “ Japan,” ¢ compet | a 


history, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, and “ An American 
Missionary in Japan,” by M. L. Gordon, M.D. 

Professor and Mrs. J. M. Dixon are in Chicago 
en route for St. Louis, Mo. 











LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Bee Sees 
(From our own Corresronpent,) 


London, August 26th. 

“ Are we to havea vi tion of cholera in Eng- 
4nd?” is the question uppermost in current topics 
at the present moment. Alter raging in Russia 
for some time, the dread epidemic is travelling 
west, and already its devastating ravages are being 
felt as close to us as the port of Hamburg, where, 
according to an official report, there have been 
219 cases during the present week, of which 75 have 
proved fatal. The following details are given bya 
correspondent writing from the affected district :— 
“Thestreets presenta gloomy aspect, which is made 
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additionally lugubrious by the cholera ambulances 
driving in all directions. The police form cordons 
round houses jin the streets most affected while 
the dead bodies are removed, The disease carries 
off its victims with terrible rapidity, causing death 
within a few hours, and even in one hour, after the 
appearance of the first symtoms.” Special pre. 
cautions are being taken in all-British ports against 
the importation of the disease through consign- 
ments of rags, and the dirty clothes which are worn 
by many of the destitute Poles and Russians seek- 
ing a refuge on our shores, are in most cases com- 
mitted tothe flames. While it is earnestly hoped 
that these well-timed preventative measures may 
prove effective in their purpose, an outbreak of the 
epidemic in any of our ports within the next few 
days would hardly come asa surprise. However, 
as our sanitary arrangements are invariably very 
much in advance of those in existence on the Con- 
tinent, it is more than probable that in this event 
the gruesome disease would be kept considerably 
in check, and its destructive influence limited both 
in radius and severity. 

From morbid conjectures apropos the cholera 
I will turn to things more cheerful—matrimonial 
affairs to wit. Last week the Duke of Devonshire 
was married to his old love, the Dowager Duchess 
of Manchester. The duke and the lady who is 
now his wife are said to have been very much at- 
tached to each other in early life, but indolence, 
which has always been the ciief characteristic of 
the Duke, induced the lady to receive the atten- 
tions of the late Duke of Manchester equally from 
a motive of pique as with a desire to infuse. more 
energy into her lethargic lover. This seems to 
have had the contrary effect upon Mr. Spencer 
Cavendish, as he then was, and the lady he has 
now married became the Duchess of Manchester. 
The Duchess was the daughter of the Count 
von Alten, of Hanover, and in addition to great 
personal beauty, had a charming vivacity of 
manner and a sparkling wit which won for her, 
for more than a quarter of a century, one of 
the most prominent positions in London society. 
It is an open secret that even after her marriage 
the Duchess of Manchester exerted a powerful 
influence over the Marquis of Hartington, and in 
any important political course that he adopted she 
would invariably be his mentor. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that ever since the death of the late 
Duke of Manchester, two years ago, speculations 
have been current as to the date of the marriage 
which has just taken place, but the difficulty was 
that the late Duke of Devonshire held strong 
opinions on the impropriety of second marriages. 
It is a tradition in the Cavendish family that they 
should only mary once, and as Lord Hartington 
held strong views of filial duty, he was prevented 
from making the Dowager-Duchess his wife during 
his father’s lifetime. 

The Duchess of Devonshire was fated, however, 
not to spend an undisturbed honeymoon, for within 
48 hours of the wedding, her son, the Duke of 
Manchester, more familiarly known in sporting 
circles as “* Uncle Kim,” succumbed to an illness 
with which he had been more or less prostrated 
for several weeks. The late Duke, of whom per- 
haps the worst that could be said was, that “he 
was nobody’s enemy but his own,” was 39 years 
of age at his death, and leaves a son of 14, who 
inherits the title, and two younger twin daughters. 

‘Therumours that have for some little time gained 
currency which point to Princess Victoria, the 
daughter of Princess Christian, as the future bride 
of the Duke of York, have been somewhat strength- 
ened lately by a lengthened visit of the Princess 



































to Osborne, where she is said to have been in 
especial favour with the Queen. 

Boulogue is to be the scene of a Beauty Show” 
to be held next month, which is promised to be of 
ernational character, not omitting Japanese 
ladies, I believe. More details later on. 

Mr. Stead devotes several pages of his Review 
of Reviews this month to a “character sketch’ 
of Sir Charles Dilke, the newly elected member 
for the Forest of Dean, in spite, he says, of the 
fact that probably many fathers of families seeing 
the name of its subject upon the cover of his 
magazine will refuse to buy it. Mr. Stead deals 
with close attention to detail with the career of the 
late Under Secretary of State, from his earliest 
days, and needless to say, the ingredients, as 
given, do not always smack of the nicest flavour. 

A pretty little scandal has been afloat the last 
few days in sporting circles, having reference to 
the threat of a prominent bookmaker to posta Royal 
sportsman. It is tolerably well known of course, 
that among the Princes there are those who owe 
“the Ring” more than they will ever pay, and it is 
said that one of these personages treated a leading 
member of Tattersall’s with great contempt when 
spoken toon the subject. A co-operation amongst 
the fraternity is likely to be the result, and a 
scandal may ensue which would easily be the first 
of the season. Bookies,” like a good many other 
people, don't like to be ruffled, and in this instance 
if they so determine, they are quite strong enough 
to carry out their threat. 

The I.b.w. law in cricket, as it stands, has 
often proved of manifest unfairness to the bowler, 
and public attention is at the present time being 
specially turned to the necessity of effecting are- 
form in this matter. Cricket, now, is played on 
one side of the wicket, the on, and the leg side is 
almost entirely neglected, owing to the rule that 
no ball which does not pitch straight can get a 
man out lb. w. Such a rule not only robs the 
bowler of a most deadly style of attack, that from 
the leg, but gives the batsman an opportunity of 
using his legs to cover the wicket, instead of his 
legitimate guard, the ‘‘willow.” An alteration 
in the law would ‘doubtless be.a step in the right 
direction. 

The Rev. Jrio Jos. Nouri, D.D., S.S.D., the 
Chaldean archdeacon of Babylon and Jerusalem, 
who recently made an ascent of Mount Ararat, 
teports that he discovered there what he firmly 
believes to be the veritable ark of Noah. Thus he 
describes it:— The bow and stern were clearly 
in view, but the centre of it was buried in snow 
and one side of it had fallen down and was decay- 
ed. It stood more than 100 feet high, and was 
more than 300 yards long. ‘The wood seemed very 
peculiar. li was dark reddish, almost iron colour- 
ed, and seemed very thick. Itis between 5,000 
and 6,000 years old,” The Reverend explorer goes 
on to say that as it is nearly always covered with 
snow it would be possible’ for it to be preserved for 
ages and ages, perhaps 20,000, or 30,000 years. 

The following interesting little advertisement 
appeared in a Bayreuth paper a day or two since :: 

A Youna Soup Lavy. 

Knowing the German, English and French language 
seek a place in family as lady society or by children. ‘Ihe 
young lady gos also in the outland. Ash inthe exp. of the 
stranger lists. 

—Do you want anything in this way in Yokohama? 

“ Among the Arthropophagi” is the title of the 
latest dramatic novelty. The play is written by 
Mr. Theodore Westmark, the Austrian explorer, 
who has turned his knowledge of the Dark Con- 
tinent to effect, and will put on the stage something 
approximating the Africa he has seen and lived in. 
Mr. H. M. Stanley will figure as the hero, and the 
dramatis persone include Mons. de Brazza, the 
French rival of the discoverer of Livingstone. The 
prologue shows Mr. Stanley and his friends start- 
ing from Brussels for the Congo, and the following 
are the different scenes :— On the Equator” “A 
Victim of Men,” “Ou Pourd Avant,” “ King 
Pokutala’s Palace,” and “ Among the cannibals.” 
The last act includes a realistic encounter with a 
man-eating tribe. 

















THE “ HIROSHIMA MARU” 


COLLISION. 
9 
The following was issued as an express at 1.300n 
Tuesday, by the Kobe Herald:—The Hiroshima 
Maru which arrived here this morning from Naga- 
saki, has been in collision with the No. 1 Kure 
Maru, the despatch vessel which was anchored off 
the central Hatoba yesterday. The collision oc- 
curred at afew minutes before 3 a.m. to-day, just 
after the Hiroshima Maru had cleared Akashi 
Strait, and passed Matsuga-no-hana light. The 
big steamer struck the despatch boat aft, near 
the engine-room, Neither the officer of the 
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watch nor the pilot on board the Hiroshima 
Maru saw the Kure Maru’s side light. The two 
men on the outlook confirm this statement. The 
despatch vessel was attempting to cross the Hiro- 
shima's bow. Immediately the vessel’s position 
was observed, the Hiroshima’s engines were put 
astern, and to this doubtless is due the fact that 
the despatch boat was not instantly sunk. Boats 
were at once lowered, and the Hiroshima Maru 
stood by until the disabled vessel had been 
beached on Awaji-shima. No lives were lost. The 
Hiroshima Maru proceeded on her voyage at 4.20, 
arriving here at 6.30 this morning. The steamer 
will probably have to go into dock, as the stem is 
twisted and one or two of the bow plates are frac- 
tured. 
Weare able to supplement this information witl 
additional news, Just prior to the disaster the 
Chief Officer, Mr. N. Tate, with the object of re- 
lieving Captain Pyne as much as possible, know- 
ing him to be recovering from an illness, went to 
the chart-room to report the ship’s position, and 
was proceeding to give effect to the order received, 
viz., to slow down, as the Commander was not desi- 
rous of making the port before daylight, when he 
caught sight ofa mast-head light close ahead. He 
had barely spoken to the second officer, who was 
on watch at the time, when he saw that a collision 
was imminent, and. immediately ordered the 
helm hard a starboard, giving the signal to the 
engine room, “Full speed astern.” The steamer 
appeared to be endeavouring to cross the Hiro- 
shima Maru's bows, and a few seconds afterwards 
the collision occurred, the huge merchant steamer 
crashing into the despatch boat just aft the engine- 
room, Captain Pyne was on the bridge in a 
moment, ordered the second officer, Mr. V. C. 
Nightingale, away in the quarter-boat at once 
with instructions to bring away as many as possi- 
ble, and to report what help was needed ; and kept 
his command as close to the other vessel as possi- 
ble. Shortly afterwards the 3rd officer, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, was order to proceed to the wreck 
in the big pinnace. After some time had elapsed 
the quarter-boat returned, bringing the Cap- 
tain of the despatch vessel and a lady. Asked 

















why he had left his ship and not allowed others 


to leave, for it was feared that the vessel might 
sink at any moment, the Captaitt merely said 
“Oh, he would see if his ship could be towed 
to Kobe, or whether she would sink.” It had not 
occurred to him to remain on board to the last, and 
to make an effort to beach his vessel. Finally, he 
returned to his vessel, and sent off in the Hivo- 
shima’s boat another lady and two children, in 
charge of a lieutenant, and these five were brought 
‘on to Kobe. Fortunately the tide and the impetus 
of the blow from the Hiroshima Maru cartied the 
little vessel towards the shore, and after some time 
a number of fishing boats took her in tow, the 
Captain having evidently resolved upon beaching 
her if possible. In this he was virtually success- 
ful, though she toppled over and settled down just 
as she reached shallow water. A little more 
delay, such delay as it is easily conceivable would 
have resulted had Captain Pyne not troubled him- 
self as to what the Captain’s presence on board 
meant, would have put a very different complexion 
on the affair. The Hiroshima Maru’s bow shows 
unmistakable signs of the force of the blow, the stem 
being turned round and started, and several plates 
being somewhat staved in, besides the starting of 
numerous rivets etc. As stated in the express, the 
steamer will require to go into dock for repairs. 
The following is an extract from the official lo, 
“At 2,30 a.m. Matsugahana light abeam half a 
mile. “Altered course to E. } S. 2.45 a.m. observed 
a white light bearing E, N. E.On aproaching 
closer found it to be a steamer with no colored 
light visible, and crossing the bows to starboard. 
Seeing the position of the approaching steamer, 
instantly put helm hard a starboard and engines 
full speed astern, but owing to close proximity of the 
two vessels, a collision was inevitable, Hiroshima 
Maru striking the said steamer on the starboard 
warter, Instantly lowered boats in charge of 
econd and Third officers and rendered every pos- 
sible assistance, standing by disabled steamer 
until Captain was fully satisfied of his steamer. 
Steamer proved to be the No. 1 Kuve Maru bound 
from Kobe to Kure, Hiroshima. 4.20 a.m. pro- 
ceeded towards Kobe under easy steam, arriving 
in port at 6.30 a.m.” The Hiroshima Maru was 
bound in from Nagasaki via Shimonoseki, and was 
to leave to-morrow for Australia, etc, 
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THE HOTEL FIRE IN KOBE. 
Cg 

Perhaps the most serious fire the Concession has 
experienced broke Wednesday, and resulted in the 
total destruction of the Hotel des Colonies. The 
hotel, as residents know, consists of two buildings 
—one of two stories and the other of three. At 
about twenty minutes past nine, as Mr. Boudou, 
the proprietor, was sitting in his office on the 
ground floor, one of the servants came in and told 
him that a fire had broken out on the top story. 
He ran upstairs, and found that the walls of the 
room from which water for the adjoining bath-rooms 
was heated, had caught fire, and that matters were 
already looking serious. The bathrooms were 
situated between the two buildings, on the north 
side, and the fire, which must have been smoulder- 
ing for some time when discovered, had got inte 
the roof, not only of the three-storied building but 
of the adjoining one, At once the alarm was given, 
the fire-bell was rung, and within a few minutes 
the Concession fire engine arrived with Captain 
Sim and various other members of the Fire Brigade. 
By this time, however, short as it was, the fire had 
ned such hold that there was little hope of 
saving the buildings. Passers-by who saw the first 
outbreak say that its progress was extraordi 
rapid. At five-and-twenty minutes past nine only 
alittle smoke was observed coming from under the 
roof, yet ten minutes afterwards the whole roof was 
wrapped in a blaze. By this time Japanese fire bri- 
gades began to arrive, and quickly got to work on 
the flames, and a considerable body of Japanese 
police came down and reinforced the Concession 
constables, keeping back the crowd and giving the 
firemen room to work the hose. The commander 
of the Japanese man-of-war 7sukwha-kan also sent 
abody of men to assist, and under the direction 
of an officer they rendered very efficient service. 
For a while there was a scene of much excitement, 
guests and boarders bringing out their valuables, 
and the insurance company’s agent directing en- 
ergetic salvage operations. The coolies worked 
as only Japanese work at a fire, bringing ont 
heavy and light articles and pitching them on to 
the ground in a promiscuous mass, apparently 
caring little in the excitement of the moment 
whether their endeavours to save property 
sulted in loss of life. Indeed, in connection with 
these salvage operations, an unfortunate accident 
did occur in which one man lost hislife. As the fire 
got complete hold of the roof, various portions of 
the coping gave way from time to time, and fell into 
the street in blazing masses. One of these masses 
of burning material fell just as a large and heavy 
wardrobe was being lowered into the street, and 
whether, as is supposed, the men leaning over the 
verandah were struck and forced to let it go is not 
clear, but at any rate the blazing coping and the 
wardrobe came to the ground together with a crash, 
and when the smoke cleared away a Japanese was 
seen lying underneath the mass, He was imme- 
diately taken out and carried away, but was found 
to be so severely injured that he died an hour or so 
afterwards. Fifteen minutes from the time the 
outbreak was discovered it was seen that both 
houses were doomed. The fire ran along under 
the roof with incredible rapidity, and the rooms 
below were soon a massof flames. It was curious 
to note how the flames seemed almost to make the 
light of the sun pale by comparison, while they 
were so fierce that it was necessary to stand some 
considerable distance off to avoid being scorched. 
Naturally a fire in the Concession drew a very 
large number of foreigners, and the visitors brought 
by the Empress of China, some of whom were en- 
tering the hotel with their luggage just as the alarm 
was given, showed up in great force. At twenty 
minutes past ten, about an hour from the outbreak, 
the double stack of chimneys on the south side, 
which at the time of the earthquake last year fell 
through the verandah, came down with a crash, 
falling right through to the ground floor and bring- 
ing a large quantity of blazing woodwork with it. 
Some portion of the mass of brickwork fell out- 
wards, and it was feared at one time that one of 
the coolies was buried under the débris, but we are 
glad to learn that examination has proved this fear 
to be groundless. By eleven o’clock the two large 
buildings had been reduced to a mass of smoking 
ruins, in the midst of which several tall chimney- 
stacks stood bare and gaunt. Though it was found 
impossible to save any portion of the hotel buildings 
the efforts of the firemen to secure the safety of 
the godowns adjoining belonging to Messrs. I. 
Marians & Co. were more successful. At one 
time it appeared as if these godowns, one of 
which is of wood, were bound to go, especially 
as the space between was so narrow that firemen 
found great difficulty in working, but by con- 
stantly pouring water upon the walls and ex- 
tinguishing flying sparks they were preserved 









































according to Japanese methods of fighting a fire. 
Several of the boarders have lost all their be- 
longings and effects—a serious matter in some 
cases. One gentleman escaped loss by the skin 
of his teeth. The policy on his effects would 
have run out yesterday afternoon, and as he 
had omitted to take steps to renew it he would 
have been a serious loser if the fire had taken 
place to-day instead of yesterday. Beyond the 
instance to which we have referred, where one 
of the salvage coolies lost his life, no one seems to 
have been hurt or injured in any way. As the fire 
occurred in the daytime, all the guests got outsafely, 
but seeing the rapidity with which the fire extend- 
ed it is unpleasant to contemplate what might have 
occurred had the fire taken place at night. We 
learn that the buildings are insured with various 
companies in the following amounts :—Royal In- 
surance Co., $10,000 ; Liverpool, London & Globe, 
$38,000; Commerc: $7,000; Manchester, 
$5,000; South British, $5,000. In addition, the 
furniture is insured in the Manchester Insurance 
Co. for $14,000.—Kobe Chronicle. 

















CRICKET. 
—4_~——— 
BLUFF V. SETTLEMENT. 

One of the most extraordinary games of cricket 
that has been played in Yokohama for a long time 
came off on Saturday, between the above teams, 
‘The Settlement went in first, represented by Tate 
and Layard, the latter being early retired, but the 
former, getting well set, made the big score of 60 
before he was caught by Mair off Crawford, the 
batsman having successfully resisted all the at- 
tempts of White, Murdoch, and Wheeler to get 
at his sticks. There was no other score above 
the 20 of Parlett, and the innings closed for 
134, Snow retired hurt, Showler not out, and the 
last man did not bat. " But the extraordinary part 
of the game has yet to be recorded, and this can 
be told in a few words. White and Crawford 
went in and held up their wickets till, including 6 
extras, they had beaten their opponents by 9 runs, 
White, not out, 63; Crawford, not out, 74; and 
this was against the bowling of Burn, who took 
five wickets in the match last week, and Edwards 
(W.) When each bowler had delivered 16 overs, 
Layard and Tate were put on, but with no better 
effect, and after their three overs the game closed. 
If there are two or three more men who can resist 
the attacks of such bowlers as Burn and Edwards 
in this fashion, then there need not be much fear 
about the result of the match pending with Kobe. 
Following are the scores :— 
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, Dodds, c. White, b. Crawfor: 
 Parlett, ¢. and b, Murdoch 
: Cocksedge, c. Murdoch, b. White 
‘Nash, b. Crawford.. 
Mr. Snow, retired hurt 
Mr, Showier, not out ... 
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Mr. Tate, e. Mair, b. Crawford .. 60 
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Mr. White, not out .. 
Mr. Crawford, not out. 
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AN INCIDENT OF EXTRA-TERRI- 
TORIALITY IN FAPAN. 
eS 
(From our CorresronDENT.) 

Tokyo, July sth. 

A situation of great interest in its bearing on the 
question of the Capitulations has lately arisen in 
this country out of a course of combined action and 
inaction on the part of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The extra-territorial immunities which are 
enjoyed by the Western Powers under their treaties 
with Japan provide exemption for the subjects of 
of those Powers from Japanese jurisdiction of every 
kind, with the one exception that civil cases in 
which Japanese are defendants are heard in Japa- 
nese Courts. But the treaties which confer these 
immunities enjoin at the same time—constructively, 
at least—that the Powers thus granted exemp- 
tion from the territorial jurisdiction shall provide 
efficient substitutes for the Japanese tribunals 
and laws. In the British Treaty, for example it is 
stated, in Article V., that British subjects who may 
comme ay crime against Japanese subjects, or 
Original fror 
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be subjects or citizens of any other country, shall 
be tried and punished by the Consul or other 
public functionary authorized thereto accordi 
to the laws of Great Britain.” The treaties with 
Portugal and other conntries contain identically 
the same provisions. It is clear therefore that, 
constructively, from the actual terms of those 
covenants, not to speak of the obligation imposed 
by plain duty and necessity, each Power is bound 
to provide and maintain the proper machinery for 
exercising jurisdiction over its nationals in Japan. 
The Consular Courts established under these 
conditions are of many and divers kinds. While 
some of the Great Powers—England, the United 
States, Germany, and so forth—have acted up 
to their pledges, and have equipped tribunals 
that are fully equal to the needs of the case, 
several of the Consuls of the smaller Powers are 
merchants only, with netther legal education nor 
legal experience, and therefore unqualified to ad- 
minister justice. Portugal, it is to be remarked, 
has been a grievous sinner in this respect. For 
22 years after the conclusion of her treaty with 
Japan her sole representatives were unsalaried 
trading Consuls, with powers so circumscribed as 
to correspond only with those of a committing 
magistrate. Judicial control was entirely subordi- 
nate to the tribunals of the Portuguese colony of 
Macao, some 1,500 miles away. Hence, when an 
offence was charged or a claim preferred against 
a Portuguese subject in Japan, the Consul could 
only hold a preliminary examination and then refer 
it to Macao for instructions. At the end of 1883, 
as the result of protests made by Japan at the Treaty 
Conference of the previous year, the above unsatis- 
factory state of things was somewhat bettered by the 
appointment of a Portuguese Consul-General to this 
capital, with diplomatic as well as consular powers. 
But as the new official’s jurisdiction was for some 
unexplained reason, limited to the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the old evil of subordination to Macao still 
existed at the rest of the treaty ports. In 1886, 
under this peculiar system, a Portuguese at Naga- 
saki who had actually confessed the theft of a 
hundred dollars from a Japanese was allowed 
to go scot-free because the Portuguese resident 
merchant-consul avowed incompetence to issue a 
warrant for his arrest. After this flagrant mis- 
carriage of justice the link with Macao was at 
last cut, and in 1887 the Consul-General’s Court 
in Tokyo became the Portuguese tribunal of refer- 
ence for all Japan. With so much by way of 
preface, I pass to the direct subject of this letter. 
At the close of last year the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, from motives of economy, resolved to 
abolish ‘the post of Consul-General in Japan, 
without, however, informing the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo of their decision, which, in fact, was only 
made known to Viscount Enomoto, the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in January, from the 
lips of the Consul-General himself. No alternative 
provision was made by the Lisbon Cabii _ ire 
was not even proposed to revert to the original 
clumsy system of connexion with Macao, To 
Japan's immediate and earnest remonstrance, 
coupled with the request that the Consul General 
should at least be replaced by a properly-qualified 
Consul with full judicial power, the Portuguese 
Foreign Office only replied that the matter should 
beconsidered, Months passed, nevertheless, with- 
out any sign from Lisbon; and the Consul-General 
left Tokyo five weeks ago, not word as to the fact 
or the cause of his removal having been said by 
Portugal to Japan, nor any intimation been made 
that steps would be taken to reéquip a proper 
judicial tribunal. Meanwhile, Viscount Enomoto 
had informed the Portuguese Government that, in 
view of their failure to make arrangements in due 
tume for the proper exercise of consular jurisdic- 
tion, Japan would herself be compelled to assume 
jurisdiction over the Portuguese subjects—about 
140 in number—throughout the empire after the 
goth of June. No answer having been received 
to this notification, it was repeated, through the 
Japanese representative in Lisbon, on the eve of 
ihe date already named; but the Portuguese 
Foreign Office merely replied that the matter 
would be attended to in due course. Japan wait- 
ed another fortnight and then took the decisive 
step of which Portugal had been fully warned. 
An Imperial Ordinance was issued yesterday, 
proclaiming that “the stipulations concerning 
consular jurisdiction which are contained in the 
treaty concluded with the Portuguese Government 
on the 3d of August, 1860, shall henceforth cease 
to be in force.” 
Portugal’s reasons for thus failing to provide 
for the due judicial control of her subjects in 
apan have yet to be heard. Until a more satis- 
phen explanation is forthcoming, it must be as- 
sumed that her having neglected to avert the 
present mischance, in spite of having had ample 
lime to do so, can only be the result of in- 
difference or carelessness, or possibly of her 
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having regarded the Japanese ultimatum as a 
mere threat. Japan’s view of the case is, ov 
the other hand, clear enough. ‘he Emperor’s 
advisers evidently hold that Portugal, by her 
failure, after fair warning, to maintain the dis 
charge of the international obligations which she 
deliberately assumed under the treaty of 1860, 
has forfeited her title to the immunities conveyed 
by that treaty, and has practically abdicated 
her powers of consular jurisdiction. They doubt- 
less hold, too, that by the provisions of the new 
Constitution the Government of Japan was bound 
to immediately terminate a state of things which 
permitted even as few as 140 people, of whatever 
nationality, to remain within the boundaries of the 
empire without any properly constituted means 
for their judicial control. Yesterday’s ordinance 
has done that. By it every Portuguese subject in 
Japan is placed henceforward under Japanese 
law, and made answerable to Japanese tribunals. 
Moreover, owing to the extraordinary inaction of 
the Lisbon Government, this condition of things 
has come to pass without_the concession by Japan 
of any guid pro quo. . Portugal loses everything 
and gains nothing. The restrictions upon trade, 
travel, and residence, which would ordinarily be 
removed in consideration of a foreign Power’s 
acceptance of Japanese jurisdiction, are still bind. 
ing on the Portuguese in Japan, notwithstanding 
the extinction of their consular tribunals. Zhe 
Portuguese residents ave, in fact in the position of | 
subjects of a nontreaty Power. Nor is there any 
prospect that the Japanese Government will re- 
surrender the jurisdiction now assumed. Yester- 
day's step is plainly final and irrevocable, if for 
no other reasons than that re-surrender would be 
tantamount to the making of a fresh treaty con- 
taining extra-territorial provisions, and that no 
Japanese Government could nowadays venture on 
such a course. It would be a strange ending of a 
strange case if Portugal should adopt the only 
practicable means of escape from her present 
dilemma, by proposing to make a treaty of 
equality with Japan similar to that lately entered 
into by Mexico. With Japan’s assent, which 
certainly would be forthcoming, equilibrium would 
be more than restored to Portugal. For, while 
her subjects would then be admitted to the priv- 
ileges of unrestricted trade, residence, and travel, 
as a set-off for the forfeiture of consular jurisdic- 
tion, they would at the same time have a clear 
start of the subjects of the other Powers, from 
whom those privileges must continue to be withheld 


as long as the present treaties remain in force.— 
The Times. 














THE “TIMES” LRADER. 

The curious “Incident of Extra-Territoriality 
“in Japan,” of which our Correspondent sends 
us an account in a letter which we printed yester- 
day, may very possibly be found to mark an 
epoch in the history of the foreign relations of 
Japan. Extra-territoriality has, so far, been a 
characteristic of the intercourse between the Japa. 
nese kingdom and the principal foreign Powers. It 
means that the Japanese Government have agreed 
by treaty to grant certain privileges to the sub- 
jects of the Powers in question, among these priv- 
ileges being exemption from Japanese jurisdiction 
of every kind, except in civil cases in which Japa 
nese subjects are defendants. These privileges are 
accompanied by corresponding restrictions on trade 
travel, and residence, and imply areciprocalobliga- 
tion on the part of the Powers enjoying them to pro- 
vide efficient substitutes, in the shape of Consular 
or other authorized and recognized Courts for the 
Japanese tribunals and laws. The whole system 
is a makeshift, no doubt, but it is more or less the 
natural out come of the peculiar relations which 
have subsisted in the past between foreign Powers 
and Japan, It is an inconvenience in many ways, 
and probably, sooner or later, it will come to be 
regarded as an anachronism. In the meanwhile, 
it exists, and, with goodwill on both sides, it can 
be made to work tant bien gue mal. The greater 
Powers, such as England, Germany, and United 
States, have equipped tribunals that are fully equal 
to the needs ol thacases and, except that the exist- 
ence of these tribunals involves restrictions on trade, 
travel, and residence, which are not likely to be 
relaxed so long as the tribunals themselves are 
maintained, there is, perhaps, not much exception 
to be taken to them. But the case appears to be 
very different with some of the smaller Powers, 
which, while claiming all the privileges to which they 
are entitled by treaty, neglect to provide Courts of 
competent jurisdiction and capacity, and appoint 
Consuls who are merchants only and entirely with- 
out legal education and experience, to exercise the 
judicial authority involved in the right of extra- 
territoriality. 

Among these smaller Powers Portugal appears, 
according to our Correspondent, to have been a 
grievous sinner, For many years after the conclu- 
sion of a treaty in 1860 between Portugal and Japan, 

















the extra-territorial Court of Portugal was presided 
over by an unsalaried trading Consul whose limit- 
ed judicial authority was entirely subordinate to 
the tribunals of the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
some 1,500 miles away. It need surprise no one 
to learn that as a result of this manifestly impractic- 
able system there were frequent miscarriages of 
justice, and in particular that a Portuguese at 
Nagasaki who had actually confessed the theft of 
a hundred dollars from a Japanese was allowed to 
go scot-free in 1886 because the Portuguese resident 
merchant consul avowed his incompetence to issue 
a warrant for his arrest. Such a state of things was 
manifestly intolerable, and in 1887 the link with 
Macao was cut and the Consul-General’s at Tokyo 
became the Portuguese tribunal of reference for all 
Japan. But Portugal does not seem to have been 
able or willing to maintain for long this not too 
lofty standard of judicial propriety. At the end 
of last year the Portuguese Government resolved 
to abolish the post of Consul-General in Japan, and 
actually did so without even so_much as notifying 
its resolve to the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese Government first heard of the matter from 
the Consul-General himself, and their earnest remon- 
strances and representations only elicited the reply 
from Lisbon that the matter should be considered. 
The Consul-General left. No steps were taken to re- 
constitutehis Court, andthe Japanese Government 
very properly notified to Portugal that in the event 
of the extra-territorial jurisdiction being allowed to 
lapse the 140 Pertuguese subjects resident in Japan 
would on a certain date be placed under Japanese 
jurisdiction. The Lisbon Government again only 
replied that the matter would be attended to in 
due course, Again the Japanese Government for- 
bore to act, though they warned the Portuguese 
Government at the same time that their patience 
haditslimits, At last, on July 4, an Imperial or- 
dinance was issued, proclaiming that “ the stipula. 
tions concerning “Consular jurisdiction which 
are contained in the treaty concluded with the 
Portuguese Government on the 3rd of August, 
1860, shall henceforth cease to be in force.’ 

Thus has Portugal lost the right of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in Japan, and with it all the advantages 
enjoyed by atreaty Power. Henceforth Portuguese 
subjects must be content to submit to all the re- 
strictions on trade, travel, and residence which 
are imposed on other foreigners in Japan, without 
enjoying the privilege accorded to other foreigners 
of suing and being sued in their own extra-ter- 
ritorial Courts. ‘Hippocleides doesn’t care” is 
probably the sentiment of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and really, when the character of the Por- 
tuguese extra-territorial Court as described by our 
Correspondent is considered, there is perhaps no 
particular reason why any one else should care. 
But the matter will hardly be allowed to rest where 
it stands, Had they been so minded, the Por- 
tuguese Government might, it would seem, have 
followed the example of Mexico and secured the 
removal of existing restrictions on trade, residence, 
and travel, in return for a surrender of their extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. As matters stand, the 
risdiction is lost beyond recovery. but the re- 
strictions still exist. Such a state of things could 
hardly be expected to last in the case of any other 
Power than Portugal, and the probability is, as our 
Correspondent points out, that even Portugal will 
at last awake to the consequences of her neglect 
and be compelled to sue for a treaty of equality 
similar to that concluded with Mexico. In ex- 
isting circumstances she will probably get it for 
the asking, thus another permanent breach 
will be made in the fence of extra-territoriality with 
which Japan has, to her annoyance and mortifica- 
tion, so long been surrounded. The question is 
how long, in such circumstances, will other Powers 
think it worth their while to maintain the fence. 
By submitting to Japanese jurisdiction, the subjects 
of Portugal would, on the conclusion of a treaty 
of equality, be admitted to the privileges of 
trade, residence and travel without restriction, and 
thus, as our Correspandent points out, they would 
have a clear start of the subjects of other Powers, 
from whom those privileges must continue to be 
withheld as long as the present treaties remain in 
force. If the status quo is to be maintained, it is 
perhaps as well that this advantage should only be 
secured by a Power so supine, so dilatory, and so 
unenterprising as Portugal. But it seems’ certain 
that, as soon as one of the more active and enter- 
prising of the Powers thinks it worth its while to 
purchase greater freedom of commercial inter- 
course with Japan by the surrender of its territo- 
tial jurisdiction, the whole system of extra- 
territoriality, as applied to Japan, must forthwith 
come to an end, 
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THE COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY | 


IN SHANGHAI. 
Lean OES 

Mr, Consut-GeneraL Hannen, in his report 
on the trade of Shanghai for 1891, writes :-— 

It has long been obvious that there was a wide 
field for the introduction of cotton spinning and 
weaving in China, Cotton is grown in great 
abundance all over the lower reaches of the 
Vangtsze River; there is an almost unlimited 
demand for cotton fabrics, and labour is cheap 
and abundant. Two questions, however, pre- 
sented themselves: the first was whether or no 
Chinese cotton could be successfully manipulated 
by European machinery so as to compete with 
American cotton, and the second, was what was 
likely to be the attitude of the officials in regard 
to any attempt to erect mills on the part of foreign- 
ers. The latter, indeed, was not left long in 
doubt. An absurd jealousy pervades the Chinese 
official mind of all foreign enterprize bearing on 
native trade, as if their mere success must neces- 
sarily mean taking bread out of the mouths, and 
money out of the pockets, of Chinese subjects. 
In the present case it was patent to any unpre- 
judiced observer that the introduction of foreign 
Capital for enterprizes of this kind could only mean 
an unmixed benefit to China as a whole, If it 
succeeded, it would provide cheaper clothing for 
the people, it would give employment to a great 
number of labourers, and it would stimulate the 
production of cotton. But arguments of that na- 
ture have little weight in China, and the hostility 
of the officials was sufficient to deter foreigners 
from making any serious effect in that directio 

So long ago, however, as 1878, a Chinese com- 
pany was formed to start a cotton mill. In the 
‘Trade-Reports from this Consulate for 1878-1879, 
a full account was given of the organisation of this 
company. ‘The project was under the official 
sanction and protection of the two principal Vice- 
roys, and by way of encouragement a monopoly of 
the business was granted them for ten years, The 
company waslaunchedat a time of great prosperity, 
but long before the mill was ready, evil days had 
come, the promised capital was not forthcoming, 
or had been prematurely squandered, and for t 
years and more the project languished. After 
much re-organisation and several changes of man- 
agement the buildings were at last completed, the 
machinery erected, and the mill is now and has 
been for over a year in full working order. 

‘The erection of the mill andits general control, 
so far as working is concerned, have been under 
the management of an American gentleman from 
Massachussets, to whom no small credit is due for 
having grappled successfully with the many diffi- 
culties incident to the installation of a concern of 
the kind. So far as it has gone, it has demonstrated 
satisfactorily, what was long: disputed that Chinese 
cotton can be woven into cloth of a superior quality, 
The cloth turned out is an imitation of American 
drills and sheetings, 36 inches wide and made up 
in pieces of 40 yards in length, average weight 14 
Ibs. The present selling price in the Shanghai 
market is: for drills 2.32 taels and 2.40 taels, and 
for sheetings 2.35 taels and 2.42 taels per piece. 

The working power of the mill at present is 550 
looms and 21,000 spindles, and the turn out is 
130,000 yards per week. There are at present 
4 foreign employés, but doubtless some of these 
will soon be dispensed with. All the operatives 
are Chinese, who have been trained to the work 
within the brief period since the mill began, and 
they do their work quite as efficiently as foreign 
hands, though in some departments double the 
number is still required. The weekly wages for 
female hands runs from $1 to $14, say 3s. to 4s. 
6d, and for males from $14 to $4, or 4s. 6d. to 12s. 
Cotton, ginned, costs delivered at the mill, ro taels 
and 11 taels per picul, or say 33d. and 33d. per Ib. 

Another venture in the same direction is a mill 
for the production of cotton yarn similar to that 
imported from Bombay. ‘This company is also 
purely native and, with the exception of two foreign 
employés as superintendents, is entirely run with 
native hands, The machinery is English, and I 
understand is of the best description, specially 
adapted to the manipulation of Chinese cotton, 
‘The production is 8 bales per day of 400 Ibs. each, 
and it finds a ready sale at what is understood to 
be very remunerative rates. 

There seems every reason to expect that yarn 
spinning, now that the thing has once been started, 
will soon develop into a very large industry in 
Shanghai: ‘The experience gained so far tends to 
show that yarn can be produced here at least as 
cheaply as in Bombay, and considering the enor. 
mous import of last year, and the rate at which 
the demand continues to grow, there would seem to 
be room for 50 mills of the capacity of the present 
one before the demand can be overtaken. 

Whether the cotton cloth mill is likely or not to 
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meet with the same measure of success as the yarn 
II remains to be seen, but at the present moment 
it is somewhat doubtful. That a well managed 
concern would hold its own in the production of 
strong coarse fabrics is probable, perhaps certain, 
but good management isa thing not to be obtained 
with Chinese directors. As an instance of the di- 
vided counsels that prevail on the Board of this par- 
ticular company, it may be mentioned that half 
the looms are of English and half of American 
manufacture, that having been the result of the 
difficulty in agreeing on such a fundamental point 
as the supplying of the machinery. One party 
wished the order to go to England and the other 
to America, and as neither would give way, the 
result was the compromise above stated, 
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The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Hotel. 


Sotution or. Prosiem No, 37. 
ware. BLACK, 
1—B to QB8 1—Any move 

2—Q. R, or Kt mates accordingly. 


Correct solutions received from Omicron, Scacchi, 
Omega, W.H.S., J.D., Digamma, and Ed, B. Ed. 
B. is also credited with correct solution of No. 35. 


Prosiem No. 39. 
By Ep. Baravus, YoKouaMa. 
muace. 


oe, 


DZ 


Wa 


& 





da, 





Y 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


Tue Forsyta Notation. 

An explanation of this method of problem no- 
tation which has been adopted by a few chess 
publications, may be of use to some of our readers. 
It possesses certain advantages, of which, brevity 
is not the least. The board is numbered from 
left to right, beginning at the top left-hand corner. 
The figures represent the number of vacant squares, 
the capitals mean While pieces, and the small 
letters, Black. The problem by Mr. Batavus above 
would be stated in this notation as follows :— 


pia PWtkprpRPBIbr6R3Q4Ktr0 
16. 


The Annual meeting of the Yokohama Chess 
Club was held in the Club-rooms on Monday last, 
grd instant. The new officers are as follow:— 
President. Mr. Justice R. A. Mowat, Secretary 
Mr, Griffin. Committee, Messrs. Bali, Keil and 
Merian. The club meets for play every Monday 
and Thursday from 5 to 11 p.m., and visitors to 
Yokohama, who are chessplayers, will be cordially 
welcomed on club-nights, 


The great contest of Masters at the Dresden tour- 
ney still fills the home chess journals. We trans- 
cribe two further games from the J//ustrated Lon- 
don News. The first is a favorable specimen of the 
style of the veteran Winawer, while the other intro- 
duces a young and rising player, Herr Mackovitz. 


Cuess 1n Germany. 


Game played in the Dresden Tourney between 
Messrs. Winawer and Bardeleben. 


(sTauNTow’s OPENING.) 
WHITE—MR. W. BLACK—MR. Bs 


1—P to K 4th 1—P to K 4th 
2—Kt to K B 3rd 2—Kt to QB 3rd 
3—P to B 3rd 3—Kt to B 3rd 
4—P to O 4th 4—Kt takes K P 
5—P to O sth 5—Kt to Kt sq. 
6—B to © 3rd 6—Kt to B 4th 
7—Kt takes P 7—Kt takes B (ch.) 
8—Kt takes Kt 8—P to O 3rd 
9—Q to B 3rd 9—B to K 2nd 







10—Castles. 


1o—B to K 3rd 
11—Kt to Q 2nd 


11—Kt to Q and 
12—Castles (Q R) 


Too dangerous against so experienced an antagonist. The 
object, is to advance the King’s side Pawns to the attack on 
Black's King. 

12—Kt to K 4th 
13—Kt takes Kt 13—P takes Kt 
14—Kt to Kt sq. 

P to K R 4th, carrying out the original intent, was now neces- 
sary. If Btakes P, Q to R sth. 

14—B to O 3rd 
15—Q to R 5th 


Ie by White's failure to advance 


15—P to B 4th 


A telling moves rendered po 





PtoK Rath. Black threatens B to Kt sth, winning the ex- 

change, as well as Q takes P. 
16—Q to K 2nd 16—P to Q Kt 3rd 
17—P to B 3rd 17—B to K B 4th 
18—P to K Kt 3rd 18—Q to R 6th 
19—Kt to Q and 19—B to Kt 3rd 
20—Pto K Kt 4th — 20—P to K B qth 
21—Q R to Kt sq. 21—P takes P 
22—P takes P 22—P toK sn 
23—Q to Ksq. 23—Q R to K sq. 
38 toR ‘cd 2 4 


sbad, but he had no good move. If K to Kt sq., RtoB 
Kt takes R, P takes Kt (dis ch.); 26, K to R sq., P to B 
th wins a piece. 

24—R to B 6th 
25—P takes Kt 
26—R to K sth 





25—Kt takes R 
26—Q to B and 
27—P to Kt 3rd 
arly the only way to protect the threatened B P. But Black’s 


c 
Bishops now operate with crushing effect, and, though the ex- 
change ahead, White cannot defend his position. 


27—B takes P (ch.) 





28—K to Q sq. 28—R takes Kt P 
29—R takes R 29—Q takes R 
30—K to K sq. 30—B to Kt 5th (ch.) 
31—K to Q sq. 31—Q to B 4th 
32—Resigns. 


‘The two checks threatened are fatal. The position may be 
studied with advantage. The game is one of exceptional interest. 


Game played in the Dresden Tourney between 
Messrs. Mackovitz and Porges. 
(c1uoco PraNo.) 
WHITE—MR. M. BLACK—MR. P. 
1—P to K 4th 1—P to K 4th 
2—Kt to K B 3rd 2—Kt to Q B 3rd 


3—B to B 4th 3—B to Bath 
4-Castles. 4—Kt to B 3rd 
5—P to Q 3rd 5—P to Q 3rd 
6—P to Bard b—Castles. 
7—-BtoK Ktsth — 7—Bto Kt 3rd 
8—Kt to R 3rd 8—B to K 3rd 
9—B to K sth g—Kt to K 2nd 


10—B takes Kt 
So far, the moves on each side are of a very ordinary character. 
This capture is of doubtful value, and turns out positively bad, 
though it has a promising appearance. 


10—P takes B 


11—Kt to B and 11—K to R sq. 
12—Kt to R 4th 12—R to K Kt sq. 
13—Kt to K 3rd 13—Q to K B sq. 
14—B to B 4th 14—Q to R 3rd 


15—Kt (R 4th) to B5th 15—Kt takes Kt 
16—Kt takes Kt 16—B takes Kt 
17—P takes B 17—Q to R 6th 
18—Resigns. 
A curious termination. White can defend by R takes P (ch.), 
followed by R to Kt aq. or x8. P to Kt ard, R takes P (ch. 


to Ket sr 
P takes R, Q takes P ( Kto Rsq., Q to R 6th ch] 
K to Kt sq. and Black m 









A new magazine will shortly appear in London 
under the title of the Chess Fortnightly. Herr 
Lasker is to be editor, and will furnish the game 
department with copious and careful annotation, 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Bu eReR SS ne 4 
(Reurer “Srectac” ro “ Japan Matt.”] 





London, September 30th. 

A Government commission will be appointed 
to enquire into the cases of the evicted tenants 
in Ireland. 

London, October znd. 

Mr. N. R. O'Connor, the new British Minister 
to China, has started for Peking. 

A Russian scientific expedition is about to 
start on a two years’ exploring expedition in 
Eastern Thibet. 

London, October 6th. 

Owing to the recent outbreak and general 
dissensions, the leave of the officers and men 
of the 1st Life Guards has been stopped. 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate of 


England, is dead. 


Trwxysox, Alfred (Lord Tennyson}. F.R.S., Poet 
Laureate, third son of the late Rev. G, C. Tennyson, the elder 
brother of the late Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, was 
born i at his father’s parsonaye, at Somerby, Lincoln 
shire; his mother, who died in 186s, being a daughter of the 
Rev. Stephen Eytche. He was educated by his father, and in 
due ‘course proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. "In 1829 
he gained the Chancellor's Medal by a poem in blank verse, 
entitled * Timbuctoo.”. With the exception of a volume of 
poems published in conjunction with his brother Charl 
they were boys. and a prize poem, composed whilst an under. 
graduate at Cambridge, Me, Tennyson did aot publish any- 
thing till 2830, when “Poems chiefly Lyrical” appeared, 
and from 184a the steady and rapid growth of his fame may be 
traced, ‘The two volumes then Tasued were in part merely. a 
republication, but the most imp 
to his former productions. It 
author of the ‘' Morte d’Arth: Locksley Hall,” the * May 
Queen,” and the * Two Vi was to take the first rank 
among English poets, a reputation which was more than sus. 
tained by the two great works which followed. So well know’: 
and popular, indeed, had Mr. Tennyson become before the 
publication of “Tn Memoriam"'in 38s, that It seme! only 
matter of course, upon the 
that the privilege of'wearlng the laurel greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base*” should be offered to 
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int poems were those added 
at once apparent that the 












was published in 182, on the morning of the funeral 5 ana since 
that “occurrence few events of more than ordinary interest in 
the eyes of Englishmen have taken place without eliciting 
-m worthy ot the occasion, He has 
yeical," published in 18303 Poems," 
7 The’ Princess, a 
Pirie: Maudriasgy" fomard teacgrsoasty te 
Tifo iclng's athe of cleglesea teioute ot alection tothe 
memory of Arthur Hallam, a son of the eninent historian, 
shosen friend of the poet in his earlier days at Cam: 
* Maud, and other Poems.’ The lay! 
in 18385 noch Arden, sr Poems, 
1864; “The Holly Grail, and other Poems,” publiched’ Dec. 
35. #869; The Window, of the Songs of the vee in 18703 
and * Gareth and Lynette,” in 38; ‘Concordan 
entire Werks of Alfred Tennyson, 
markable proof of the Laureate’s 
Commemoration of 18:5, the Univer: 
pression to the universal fecling of England, conferred on the 
poet the honorary deyree of D.C.L,, and the Fellows of his 
gwen calege, Trinity, Cambridge, endorsing the judgment of 
the sister university, subscribed to purchase his bust (by Wool: 
hich they have placed in their library, and in 1869 they 
unanimously elected him an honorary fellow of the college. In 
1879 Mr. Tennyson republished “The Lover's Tale,” 4 poem 
which was originally printed in 1833, but soon withdrawn 
from circulation. 10 the re-issue it is accompanied with are- 
print of the sequel, a work of the author's mature lifey “The 
Golden Supver.””’ After this followed “ Ballads, and other 
Poems,” Among his dramatic compositions, are, " Queen 
Mary,” 1875; ‘* Harold,” 1876; ** The Cup,” a play which 
was represented at the Lyceum Theatre, Jan. 3, 1881, Mr. 
Irving taking the principal character (as also was “ Queen. 
Mary"); “The Falcon," produced by Mr. endal; 
and“ The Promise of May,” a drama in three acts, brought 
out at the Globe Theatre, Nov. 11, 1882. In Dec. 1883. Mr. 
‘Tennyson accepted a peerage as Baron Tennyson of Aldworth, 
Sussex, Isle of Wight, Since then he 
jecket,” " Tiresias and, at the end of 1880; 
ixty Vears After,” 1890, “Demeter and other 









from the Laureate some 


















































" Spacian” Tescram ro “ Japan Mait”] 


Kobe, October 4th. 
The Hiroshima Maru collided with a Japan- 
ese despatch boat near Awajishima yesterday. 
The latter was beached but no lives were lost. 
The former had a few plates on the bow dented 
and fractured. 





Kobe, Tuesday, 10.22 a.m. 
The Hotel de Colonies caught fire at nine 
a.m. this morning, and was entirely destroyed. 
The fire is now under control. The premises 
were insured in the Pheenix and Royal Insur- 
ance Societies. 





MAIL STEAMERS, 
—— 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUR 





Brom Shanghai, 
Nagasaki and 
Kobe.. 

From America 

From Hongkong. 

From Europe vid 
Hongkon; 


Yer N.Y. K. 


per P. M. Co. 
per P. & O. Co- 


per M. M. 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C.P. M.Co. 


* China left San Francisco vil Honolulu on September a7th. 
tAnconaleft Kobe on October 6th. § Calédonien (with French 
mail) left Hongkong on October sth. 


Friday, Oct. 14th. 


Saturday, Oct. 15th." 
Saturday, Oct. 8th. 


lay, Oct, rgth.§ 
‘0, Sunday, Oct. 16th 
Saturday, Oct. 22nd. 
Sunday, Oct. goth 





















THE NEXT MALT. 


per P.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. 8th. 


For America 
For Europe, vid 











Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. gth. 
Bor Shanghai 
Kobe, snl} per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Qct. 11th. 
Nagasaki 
For Hongicong... per P. & O. Co. Thursday, Oct. 13th. 


Monday. Oct. 17th. 
Friday, Oct. 21st. 
Monday, Oct. 31st. 


&c. perC. P.M. Co. 
per 0. & O. Co. 
For Hongkong... per C. P. M. Co. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
poy aes 
ARRIVALS. 
Middlesex, British ship, 1,742, Clarke, rst October, 
“New York 16th May, Oil—-China & Japan 
Trading Co. 








Digitized by Go gle 


Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
Ist October,—Kobe goth September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, 2nd October,— Vancouver, B.C., 18th 
September, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
and October,—Kobe 1st October, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,020, Watton, 2nd 
October,—Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
and October,—Hachinohe 2gth September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
and October,—Otarn via ports 28th September, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thomasina McLellan, British ship, 1,788, Mann, 
and October,—New York 25th May, Oil.—W. 
J. S. Shand. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, $75, Eden, grd 
October,—M oji 1st October, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. Rogers, 4th 
October,—Hakodate. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R- 
Searle, 4th October,—San Francisco 17th Sep- 
tember, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Fanetvo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Smith, sth Ociober,—Hongkong 29th Septem: 
ber, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Sommer, sth 
October,—New York vid ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 5th October,—Oraru vid ports 1st Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Bkstrand, 
5th October,—Kobe 4th October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Daphne, German steamer, 
Qetober,— Hamburg via posts, General. 
Evers & C 

Nuernberg, Gervian steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
6th October, —Hongkong goth September, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Yoshizawa, 
6th October,—Nemuro, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 














1,304, F. Voss, 6th 
Simon, 


DEPARTURES 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, "$96, Fukui, 1st 
October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
Ist October,—Kushiro, General—Nippon Yu: 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
Ist October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
‘and October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
and October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, 3rd October,—Hongkong and ports, 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Sendat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
3rd October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, 3rd 

ctober,—Shinagawa, Light.—Lighthouse De- 
partment. 

St. Andrews, Norwegian steamer, 2,009, H. Hansen, 
3rd October,—Hongkong viA ports, Qil.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 4th 
October, — Hongkong vid ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 
October,—Otaru vid ports, General.—. 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
4th October,;—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
4th October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 5th 
October,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 6th October,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,648, A. Clark, 
6th October,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 





1,525, Brown, 4th 
Nippon 














PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Sendas Maru, from Kobe: 


UNIVER 








—Mrs. I. N. Hooper, Miss T. D. Davis, and Mr. 
Matsumoto in cabin; 10 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer Empress of China, {vom 
Vancouver, B.C.:—Miss L. Bambiidge, Mr. C. 
Backer, Rev. and Mrs. Barron, Me. F. Bartlett, 
Rev. and Mrs. D. A. Beattie, Mr., Mrs., and Mi 
Beaugrand, Mrs. Bently, Miss Bostwick, Miss 
Bosworth, Mr. and Mrs. H. E, Bourchier, Mr. R. 
A. E. Brereton, Mr. and Mrs, Chas. A. Burditt, 
Miss Isabella Carr, Me. and Mrs, Chapman, Mr. 
W. Chandler, Mr. and Mis. Max Chiistlieb, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Cornwall and child, Mr. C. S. Cum- 
mings, Mr. H. J. Cummings, Rev. and Mrs. L. J. 
Davies, Rev. G. R. Davis, Mr. R. J. Dean, Mr. 
A. B. de Guerville, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Faucher, 
Mr. A. C. Fuller, Count and Countess Gelves, 
Mrs, John Gillman, Rev. W. H. Gillespie, Miss 
E, If. Glover, Rev. and Mrs. N. Gould, Mi 
Graham, Rev. W. H. Grant, Miss Graves, Mr. S. 
M. Green, Miss Guiffith, Mr. C. Head, Mr. J 
Head, Mrs. Hillier and child, Major Hutchinsow, 
Mr. B. T. B. Hyde, Dr. F. BE. Hyde, Mr. F. E. 
Hyde, Jun., Mr, N. G. Mitchell Lunes, Rev. Fred. 
Jackson, Rey. and Mrs. C. O. Kepler, Mr. Lan- 
ders, Mrs. Legh, Miss Legh, Miss Bessie Lincoln, 
Mr. and Mrs. Soloman Lincoln, Mrs, and Mi 
Lowry, Mr. A. Mass, Mr. and Mrs, Malcolm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mann, Lord Cecil Manners, Mr. 
J. E. Moore, Mr. Moore, Mr. Thos. Mosch, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. McCagg, Mr. T. W. New- 
come, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Nevins, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. E. Noble, Mr. Nolde, Jun., Miss Sarah 
G. Noble, Miss Noble, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
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O. North, Mr. Oakley, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Parson, Jun., Mrs. D’Arcy Paul, Miss E. H. 
Plankinton, Rev. T. Scott, Rev. Mr. Seaton, 


Miss E. R. Scidmore, Mr. S. J. Stephens, Mrs. F. 
B. Stevenson and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Cha 








S. Smart, Mr. Max Turth, Rev. Me. and Mrs. E. 
N. Walne, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Winston, and Me. 
Frank Worthington in & 3 Mr. R. W. Blake, 





Lieut. H.C. Burrows, Dr. and Mrs, Grieg and 
infant, Miss Sinclair, and Mrs. Westwall_ and 
children in second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Omd Maru, from Kube :— 
Miss McCause and daughter, and Mr. W. F. 
Madarag in cabin; Captain McKilsar in second 
class, and 31 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—Mr. F. E. Saville, Mr. L. B, Tate, 
Miss Davis, Mr. and Mrs. S, R. Hope, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Price, Miss Patterson, Mrs. Ye Cha 
Yuen, Mr. Mark B. Grier, Mr. "W. B. White, 
Miss Tate, and Miss E. Hatiston in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Miss L. E. Hughes, Miss A.G. Waters, 
Miss Reynolds, Mrs. J. H. Garther, Miss M. and 
Miss E. Gray, Miss L. B. Blake, and Miss M. 
Bomar in cabin. For Hongkong: Colonel J. C. 
Ardagh, Mr. A. Romanoff, and Mrs, H. Andrews 
in cabin; 190 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Kirk and Ma- 
dame Piorkowska in cabin, For San Francisc 
Miss Wyckoff, M.D., and Mr. J. E. Janssen in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr.and Mrs. Buthert, Mr. Woodford, Mr. 
Newton, Mr, Rikosho Sing, Mr. Yamada, and Mr. 
Tmili in cabin, and 17 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Famashtro Maru, from 
Otaru ‘vid ports :—Mrs. Sharland in cabin; Miss 
Yamamoto Kihni in second class, and 42 passen- 
gers in steerage. 

Per German steamer Nuernterg, from Hong- 
kong :—Dr. Mas, Mori, Mc. R. Gartner, and Mr. 
Lo Fat Sang in cabin; Mr. M. Furunaga and 14 
Chinese in steerage. For Kobe: 3 Chinese in 
steerage. 




















DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports: —Mr. Glauert, Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, 
child, infant, and amah, Major Robinson, Major 
and Mrs. Wynne-Eyton, infant, and servant, Mr. 
S. George, Mr. J. Rickett, Mr. Wong Sing She, 
Mr. and Mrs. W: J. Phillips, Mr. J. H. Hingston, 
Captain Babington, Mr. D. Nowrajee and servant, 
Mr. J. Pestonjee and servant, Mr. Dening, Mr. 
Dening, Jun., Sergeant J. W. Edmonds, and Mrs. 
Ah Kai in cabin; 1 Indian and 1 Chinese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and port Irs. Wrightson, Mrs. Gerard, 
Miss Kopsch, Mrs. Drummond and child, Miss 
L. Masters, Rev. J. H. Worley and family, Rev. 
H. S. Jefferys, Rev. J. Sharp, Lieut, Takakuwa, 
Messrs. T. ‘Takanouchi, Gower, John Mill, and J. 
Inglis in cabin; Messrs. T. Yamaguchi and Jas. 
Henderson in second class, and 41 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hong- 
kong :—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Dare, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eckley, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Lieut. Arbo 
Mrs. Andrews, Mr. Romanoff, and Mr. A. C. 
Manners and native servant in cabin, 
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CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk, 550 bales; Waste Silk, 181 bales. 


REPORIS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports :—Left Kobe the goth September 
atioa.m. and arrived at Shiwotsu at 1.20 p.i. 
Left at 3.35 p.m.; had light easterly winds to 
Oshima, which was passed the same day at 9.54 
p.m.; thence moderate N.E. winds with fine clear 
weather to Rock Island, passing, the 1st October, 
at 1.24 p.m.; thence to port light N.E. winds, 
which continued fine throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 1st October at 7 30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sakata Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports:—Left Hachinole the 29th Sep- 
tember at 3 p.m.; had gentle to fresh southerly 
breeze and overcast rainy weather and head sea; 
at g p.m. wind very unsteady with very low baro- 
meter, overcast, threatening weather and continu- 
ous heavy rain. On the 3oth at 2.30 a.m, weather 
clearing up and finer looking; at 6 a.m. passed 
Yamada with fresh breeze and fine clear weather 
with heavy south-easterly swell, ship_ rolling 
heavily ; at 11.20 a.m. passed steamer Miike Maru 
bound north; at 2.45 p.m. passed Kinkasan with 
light variable winds and calms with heavy south- 
easterly swell, ship still rolling heavily. On the 
1st October light variable winds and clear weather 
swell decreasing ; at 9.44 a.m. passed Inuboye; 
thence to port had fine, clear weather and mode- 
rate to fresh W.S.W. winds; passed Noshima at 
6 p.m.; passed Kannon-saki at 10.30 p.m. Artiv- 
ing at Yokohama the 1st October at midnight, 

‘The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Nirei, reports:—Left Otaru the 28th September 
at I p.m.; had overcast rainy weather with fresh 
north-easterly breeze and very low barometer. 
Arrived at Hakodate the 2oth at 7 a.m. and left 
the goth at noon; had fresh north-westerly breeze 
and heavy south-easterly swell and fair weather. 
Atrived at Oginohama the rst October at 11.15 
a.m, and left the same day at 2.25 p.m.; had fine, 
clear weather and strong N.W. and northerly 
winds up to port. Arriving at Yokohama the and 
October at 2.35 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, reports :—Left San“ Francisco the 17th 
September ; crossed 180th meridan in lat. 46.00 N., 
on the 27th, 10 days out; on the 2nd October at 
8.10 p.m. in lat. 34.40 N., long. 151.47 E. passed 
and exchanged night signals with O. & O. steamer 
Oceanic. Time, 16 days and 15 hours. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
Captain Smith, reports :—Left Hongkong the 2gth 
September at 2.12 a.m, Arrived at Yokohama 
the sth October at 2.39 a.m. Passage, 5 days, 10 
hours, and 45 minutes; had moderate to strong 
N.E. winds with head sea the entire passage. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Otaru the tst October at 1 
p.m.; had strong west and S.W. winds, cloudy, 
and squally, increasing to moderate gale at mid- 
ight; from which time to Hakodate fine weather. 
Arrived at Hakodate the 2nd at 8.45 a.m. and left 
the 3rd at noon; had fresh breeze and fine wea- 
ther, wind decreasing gradually, the following 
morning fine clear weather, Arrived at Oginohama 
the 4th at 9.12 a.m., and left the same day at 1.08 
p.m.; had light breeze and fine weather until 
midnight, freshening afterwards to fresh breeze to 
port. Arrived at Yokohama the sth October at 
1.15 p.m. 

Rie Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Kobe the 4th October 
at noon; with light winds and fine clear weather 
off Oshima wind hauled to N.E. fresh and clear 
with moderate head sea remaining same to arrival 
at Yokohama the 5th October at 7.30 p.m. 

The German steamer Muernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the 3oth Sep- 
tember at 10 a.m.; had throughout the voyage 
fresh north-east winds (monsoon) and moderate, 
partly rough, sea, Arrived at Yokohama the 6th 
October at 4 p.m. 
































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
at Meso 
IMPORTS. 

The activity noted in our last has continued. 
In Yarns buyers seem handicapped by short sup- 
ply of spot cargo, and it would appear that they 
were willing to do considerably more than the 
sales show, (provided they could get the assort- 
ments desired) as prices for Yarns soon to arrive 
have been advanced 30 to 50 cents, ‘T.-Cloths 
and both 8{b, and glb. Shirtings have been done 
at full rates. In fact, sales have been made all 
along the line at current, or in some cases better 
prices, and at the moment there is nothing in 
staple goods which seems to drag. 








Digitized bj 











Gox 


COVTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECES 





























Grey Shistings—s4th, 38) yds. gyinches #1.60 to 2.20 
Grey Shittings—olh, 384 yds. asinches 1.85 to 2.55 

T.Cloth—7ih, 24 yatds, 2inches ..... 1.30 to 1.50 
indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 1.35 to 1.75 

ints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.65 to 2.50 
Satteens Wlack,32 ran vano. 

sean 042 to 0.16 

6.00 to 9,20 

212 yauds, 42-3 inc 055 to 0.70 

fachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 


Turkey Reds—1.15 to21b, 24/25 yards, 
















40 inches ‘ és 117k to 127k 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches sone W32h tO 8 42h 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches Nesenense 150 WW 1,60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 2 4,62} to 1.70 


Turkey Reds—4 to 4.818, 24/25 yards, 


go inches 1.82} to 2.074 





PER YARD. 
$0.23 tv 0.38 
0.27} to 30 
0.24 to 264 
020 lv 23 


31 inches 
Clothis—Pilots 


oth te oy 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.474 to 0.524 
0.30 to" 0.60 


54@ 56 inches 


Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 
auleets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34h 
perth. 








0.45 tw 0.49 





PER PICUL. 























10/24, Us 26.00 to 26.75 
16/24, Mec 27.25 to 27.75 
16/24, Good to Hest + 28.00 to 28.75 
| 16/24, Reverse + 27.50 to 28.50 

28/32, Ordinary. 27.50 to 28.25 
28!32, Medium + 28.70 to 29.75 
28/32, Good to 30 00 to 31.00 

Nos. 38/12, Medi 34.00 to 35.00 

No. 32s, [wo-f 32.00 to 33.50 

No. 42s, Fwo-fold 35.50 to 37.75 
en BAL 





No, 208, Bombay 
No. 


69.00 to 73.00 
. 67.00 to 72.00 
+ $5 00 to 65.00 











6s, Bombay 
‘ole4, Bombay 





METAL 
Sales have been steady, but market is without 
any new features to note, and quotations are un- 
changed except for Galvanized Sheets, which have 
been in some demand, and are up 20 to 30 sen, 
owing to light stock on hand just at the moment. 
















Par PIcUL, 
(lat Maes, 4 inch 42.85 to 2.90 
Wlat Racs, f 2-95 t0 3.00 
Rownd and si 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 

Nailvod, small size Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorte 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron. 3:55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4-80 t6 5.10 





in Plates, per box. 


5:00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 


1.25 t0 1.30 


We intimated in our report a fortnight ago that 
part of the cargo of the steamer St. Andrews would 
be carried on to Kobe. She left on the 3rd 
taking 32,000 cases Russian Oil. Against this, 
however, we note the following arrivals :— 
Steamer Gleneagles......“ Comet” ...40,000 cases. 
Steamer Middlesex ...... Comet” ...64,437 cases. 
Steamer 7, MacLellan. Chester" ...66,500 cases. 


Notwithstanding these arrivals prices have re- 











mained firm and close at recent rates, 
Quorarions. 


Chester... 
Comet 
Devoe ..... 
Russian Anchor 
Russian Moon 


. $1.75 to.1.774 







SUGAR. 


Sales have been active both in Brown and 
Whites, and there seems less stock than last re- 
ported, notwithstanding the arrivals during the 
week. Holders appear to have things their own 
way for the present, and have pushed up prices all 


round, buyers being free takers at the advance. 
Pan PICUL. 

Brown Takao .. 
Brown Daitong . 





” $4.00 to 4.05 








Brown Canton. 4.15 to 4.20 
White Java and Penang 6.20 to 6.25 
White Refined 5.50 tO 7.75 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the goth ultimo, since which 
date settlements by foreigners amount to 750 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks, 7 piculs ; Filatures, 
180 piculs; Re-veels, 407 piculs ; Kakeda, 72 piculs ; 
Oshu, 84 piculs. In addition to these figures, there 
have been considerable direct shipments, making 
the total export business equal to goo piculs. 
Quotations are practically unchanged from last 


week, although the market is much more quiet, and 


gle 








buyers would be glad of some reduction in prices 
which so far sellers refuse. These latter are, how- 
ever, rather anxious to be moving, although they 
will not accept the offers which buyers are able to 
make, and with one or two exceptions, there are 
no alterations in prices since last week; good 
qualities being scarce are very firmly held, while 
medium and ‘inferior grades could probably be 
obtained on easier terms. 

Exchange has gradually advanced to quotations 
given below in sympathy with an upward market 
for silver in London. 

Arrivals have come down pretty freely of late, 
the interior merchants hurrying their stack forward, 
attracted by the high prices ruling here. The 
present stock list comprises 7,400 piculs of all des- 
criptions, as per details at foot. 
here has only been one shipping opportunity 
since we last. wrote, the English mail of the 2nd 
October taking 550 bales for Europe. ‘Ihe pre- 
sent export figures are 17,611 piculs, against 14,330 
last year and 4,577 piculs to the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—A small business in these during the 
week, but high prices have been paid for good 
silk. Shinshu, $670; Foshu, $660, with other 
grades in proportion, 

Filatures.—Less doing in this department dur- 
ing the week, although prices are well maintained. 
Kaimeisha has been done more than once at $900 
per picul, but the majority of shippers do not seem 
able to pay this figure. They make offers of about 
$20 less, which so far sellers will not accept. One 
parcel Shojokan has found a buyer at $10. In 
fine sizes, there has not been a large business, but 
good silks have brought good prices. 

Re-reels—This class has shown the largest re- 
sults during the present week, medium grades 
being in special demand. Very ordinary Foshu 
silks have been done at $720 to $730; Bushu and 
like quality at the same rates. 

Kakeda.—These show a smart reduction on the 
last rates paid, which were more or less fancy 
prices. At the present values these silks look 
good and worth the money. 

Oshu.—Considerable purchases of medium Sen- 
dai at 630. Hamatsuki are held for higher figures, 
but with no business doing. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 





























































Hanks—No. +4 Nom. 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinsiiw) $670 to 680 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) 660 to 670 
Uauks—No, 24 (Shinsh 640 to 650 
ks—No. 24 (Joshur 630 to 640 
Uanks—No, 24 tos Gioto 620 
kes—No. 3 590 to 600 
550 to 570 

i 930 
latures—Extra 13/15 denies gto to 920 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 denie: 900 to g10 
latures—No. 890 to goo 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 870 to 880 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 d 84yoto 850 
Filatuees—No. 2, 14/18 di 840 to 850 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. Booto 810 

Re-reels—Extra ......... Nom. 
Re-reels—(Oshu) lest No. 870 to 880 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 850 to 860 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 830 to 840 
Re-reels—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 760 to 780 
Re-reels—No. aj, 14/18 deniers 740 to 750 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 710 to 720 

Kakedas—Kaxtra Nom 
Kakedas—No. 1 830 to 840 
Kakedas—No. 14 780 to 790 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 670 to 680 
650 to 660 
630 to 640 
630 to 640 
670 to 680 
Hamatsuki—No. 610 to 620 


Sodai—No, 24 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 7th Oct., 1892 -— 





















Season 1898-1893. 189892. 1890-91. 
Bao, Heo. inate 
Kucop 71440 52199 
America . 9858 8,744 
Males 17,304 13,943 4445 
total Hone h 14;330 4.577 
Settlements and Direct ie emmetccsa 
Export from ist July EL he 
Stocle, 7th October .. 13,800 13,700 
Available suppliestodate 28,300 28,600 18,200 


WASTE SILK. 


A large business in this market amounting to 
2,140 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons, 136 piculs 5 
Noshi, 1,207 piculs; Kibis0, 797 piculs. Nothing 
done for direct export this week. 

‘The purchases made seem more or less specula- 
tive, and prices have been strongly advanced. 
Cables from consumers protest 2gainst these 
figures and say they cannot afford to pay them; 
but some of our buyers appear able to go on at 
quotations, while on the other hand Japanese are 
becoming excited and look for still higher prices. 
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There have been two shipping opportunities, 
the English mail of the 2nd instant taking both 
Waste and Cocoons for Europe, while the Canal 
steamer Carmarthenshire had about 100 bales 
Cocoons for New York. These departures bring 
the present export figures up to 4,239 piculs, 
against 3,656 piculs last year and 2,732 at the 
same date in the previous year. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Only one transaction to note 
at the previous price of $105 per picul, 75 °/, yield. 

Noshi.—A very large business in this class, 
Shinshu, $110; Zaguri, $105 ; Oshu, $1324; Fila. 
ture, $130; Foshu, from $63 to $76. Holders 
now stand out for a strong advance on these prices. 

Ribiso.—Large purchase filatures at from 
$85 to $112, sellers now asking an advance of $10. 
Ordinary fino has been done at $55, with other 
grades in proportion. 

Mawata.—The stock is small, consisting chiefly 
of old fibre, new season’s produce only having 
come forward in very small quantity. No busi: 
ness has been done as yet and no price named. 

Sundvies.—Nothing done in these. Supplies do 
not come forward freely of Ner#and kindred sorts, 
so that there is no business to report. 













100 to 110 



































"* $130 to 140 

120 to 135 

110 to 115 

130 to 140 

110 to 115 

inshi, Go 400 to 105 

o—Shinshu, Medi 90 to 95 

o—Bushu, Good to Hest.. 110 to 125 

1o—Joshu, Best 80 to 824 

joshu, Good 75 t0 74 

Ordinary 70 to 724 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... 300 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best - 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... - 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Secon = 

Good to F soto 45 

40 to 35 

45 to 40 

‘hoji, Medi 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common - 
Mawata—Good to Best - 





















Suasow 1893-03. 1891-ga. 1890" 
Prous. Prentss  Picuta, 
Waste Silk .. 3/656 4507 
Pierced Coca - 225 
4,239 3,656 2,732 
Settlements and Direct 2 EUs Meutts 
Export from rst July $ 15° 5,750 
Stocic, 7th October... 15,050 15,000 11,500 
Available suppliestodate 25,100 20,750 17,900 


Exchange has gradually climbed up to the follow- 
ing rates ONDON, 4m/s. Credits, 2/11}; Docu- 
ments, 2/11}; 6m/s. Credits, 2/11; Documents 
2/11}; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $7135 4m/s. U.S. 
$724; Paris, 4m/s. fes. 3.75. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 7th Oct., 1892 :— 











Raw. neuts, Waste, Piouns. 
Hanks 460 | Cocoor + 1,160 
Filatures 3,400 






er 2,786 








Kakeda .. 397 | 
Oshu .. 340 | 
ays 7 








15,050 


Total piculs’...... 7,400! Total piculs ... 


TEA. 

Stock has increased since last report owing to 
buyers holding off. Sales reported have again 
been mostly of the higher grades. Export seem 
to run neck and neck with last season, shipments 
in both instances being about 26,400,000lb. 





Choicest 
Choice 
Finest 
Fine 













25 to 27 
22 to 24 
19 to21 
17 to 18 
14 to 16 
12 to 43 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been fairly steady but now, at 
close of the week, gives indication of rising above 
the extremely low rates which have been prevail- 
ing of late. f 








Sterling—Bank Hills on demand 
Sterling. ? 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ 
is—Bank sight .. 
is—Pr s 
On Nongion ight 











FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracur anp Poronat. 


TE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 


HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice:— 
Toxyo: Yoxouama: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- | Bentendori, Nichome. 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. Burrerrietp 
AND SwiRE. 


February 27th, 1892. Ty: 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 








‘Awannéo CoLo MEDAL L’PooL INTERN'L EXHiaITiON, 1886, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of = Century, 











of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin Sasust Baxsr,in his work entitled “The Nile Tri 
aries in Abyssinia,” says—'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out] 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative propertiee, 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which sat 
‘them of their value,’* 















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMEN 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcer 
of all kinds. Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing allinflammations, 

Mr. J. T. Corse, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holioway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last’a tea: 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged {0 1OCk Up 
the small remaining'‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

ord. May rst, 1890, 


























9 ATKINSON'S 
WHITE ROSE 


‘The original and only genuine. Re- 


nowned throughout the world as the most 

exquisite Perfume. Avoid Imitations, 
ATKINSON'S 

FRANGIPANNE | 


‘STEPHANOTIS 
ESS. BOUQUET JOCKEY CLUB 
and other well Imown Perfumes are 
superior to all others for their strengtt, 
and natural fragrance. 
Of all Dealers, 
J. & BE. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


CAUTION! Only gonnine with shiold-shape 
blue & yellow label & usual Trado Mark, 
"White Hose,” and addrose in full 














DES 





COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


CONDUITES DEAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 








pee Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON'S FURNACE (second melting). 














HIGHEST AWARDS 








On Hongkong—Private 10 days? sight 
Bank sight ossenc-n 

Private to days? sight 
ica—Bank Bills on demand 

On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months’ sight 
‘Silver .. 



















TRADE MARK. 


CoNDENSED Mix 
Largest Sale in the World. 

The Original and the Best, 
Contains tne Most Cream. 





May r4th, 1892. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
_ in all parts of the World. 

SE 








STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are :— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. Kirst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices 

4: Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
5- Quickness in raising steam. 

: High ates of speed guaranteed. 
Absence of noise and vibration. 

fe build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of gotons and 
upwaids, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 

e 








&c., ic. We supply sets of Machinery separately 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Awarded first Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. 

Mlustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 





YARROW’ S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ScrEw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0° KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. A 
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B'G'S"" Whishie are sgmarkable for her “delicious indivguaity of favour,” mllownoss and 
softness on the palates—"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
Thich ses mone lat damsel by seer oflee of ie Wises ed a Blang, 

10'S isan in eure hie ttle, label an apd, the quality being notified by a rma label on each Bote 
‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
gxtending early” over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anytling 39 
fally complying with the most exacting test av le now presented in thers spacial 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire te handle our W 


.. PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 
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The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigar 


Feb. 20, 1892. 
= - ° 


And see that each Jar bears Baron a. Liebig’ Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books a Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


JAPAN 


(nvarstanep) 





Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The most delightfully 

Sym freshingToilet water. 

It renders the skin 

irm, relieves mos- 

quito biles and imparts a delicate fragance 
and feeling of comfort. 

RIGAUD'S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 
RECOMMENDED 
KANANGA GRACIOSA 
LOUIS XV IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET wL'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 

ROSINA LILY oF tHe VALLEY 


A complete assortiment of every other o/our. 


RIGAUD & C’, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 


June 14th, 1892. 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 





Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


idity of the Sto: 


The Universal Remedy for 
‘Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


DINNEFORDS| 
FLUID 
~/MAGNESIA | 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Werkty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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alllletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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MARRIAGE. 

At Christ Church, Yokohama, on the 13th inst., by 
the Rev. E. C. Irwine, M.A., Brooke Hypr PzaRSON | 
second son of Charles Pearson, late 4th Dragoon 
Guards, to Kare Campa, youngest daughter of the 
late John Coleman Griffith of Toronto, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Mr. Nakajima, ex-President of the House of 
Representatives, was appointed Japanese Mini- 
ster to Italy on the 7th inst. 


Mr. Is Hacutroyemon has been chosen as 
representative for Kamakura in the Kanagawa 
Prefectural Assembly. 


Tue resignation of Mr. Isahaya Ichigaki, a 
member of the House of Peers, was accepted 
on the 7th inst, 


A pgspatcn from Sendai reports that a rumour 
in current that Governor Funagoshi, of Miyagi, 
has sent in his resignation 





Tue Chrysanthemum gardens at Dangozaka, 
Tokyo, will be opened to the public on the zoth 
inst, 


Mr. Opa Surszi, representative of the highest 
taxpayers in the Upper House for Miyazaki Pre- 
fecture, died on the 3rd inst., in the 32nd year 
of his age. 


Messrs. Komatsu, President of the Yokohama 
Local Court, and Sugiyama, a Judge of the 
Tokyo Court of Appeal, were released from their 
posts on the 8th inst. 


A FataL explosion took place in an elementary 





2) on a cruise round the coasts of Hokkaido. 





school at Higashiku, Osaka, on the 6th inst. a 
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4.30 p.m., by which a teacher was killed, and 
three pupils wounded, two severely. 


Tue Japanese Standing Squadron, consisting 
of the Chiyoda, Naniwa, Musashi, Yamato, 
and Katsuragi, left Shinagawa on the 8th inst. 


Tue election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Kataoka Shutoku, a member 
of the Chiba Prefectural Assembly, has resulted 
in the return of Mr. Tsuji Mokichi, a Progres- 
sionist. 


Kawaminamt Masao, a shisoku of Kagoshima, 
who gave himself up to the Kyoto Police the other 
day, confessing to having sent a bomb to Mr. 
Kono, Minister of State, was released on the sth 
inst, his statements having proved false, 


A sever shock of earthquake was felt in Tokyo 
on the 8th inst, at th. 35m. 54s. p.m. The 
duration was 20 seconds, and the direction from 
E. to W., the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.2 milimetre in 0.3 second. 


Durine a severe blow on the 23rd ult. two 
fishermen belonging to. Takenomura, Nina 
District, Shimane Prefecture, were drowned by 
the capsizing of their boat off the shore at Koroi- 
mura, 


Tue quantities of tea that arrived at Kobe from 
the interior during last month, and were sold to 
foreigners were 552,800 fin and 611,700 kin 
respectively, the quantity that remained in stock 
on the 3oth ultimo, being 50,034 din. 


Tue foreign trade of Soul, Korea, during July 
last amounted to ye 6,35 1.969 in value, of which 
yen 3,252.284 represented imports of Japanese 
goods, and yen 2,650.10 imports of other foreign 
commodities, and yex 439.585 exports. 


Tue 7th inst. being the 3rd anniversary of the 
birth of H.LH. Princess Fumi, Imperial mes- 
sages with presents were despatched to her 
Palace at Azabu by Their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor, Empress, and Empress-Dowager, 
and H.1.H. the Crown Prince. 


Princess Morr, Marchioness Nabeshima, 
Countesses Ito, Inouye, Matsukata, and Kuroda, 
Viscountesses Miyoshi, Kabayama, and Mrs. 
Kuki have been commanded by HLM. the 
Empress_to form the Committee of the Tokyo 
Charity Hospital. 


Tax following naval appointments were gazet- 

ted on the 6th and 7th inst.:—Saito Yuzo to be 

Paymaster of the Finger Kan, Hagisawa Kwan- 

ichi to be Surgeon of the Jtsukushima Kan, 

Nakajima Saiya to be Surgeon of the Musashi 
‘an. 


Messrs. Horir Kartsusurro, Okuda Masaka, 
and several others of Aichi Prefecture have re- 
ceived Government sanction to establish a go- 
down company to be called the Magoya Soko 
Kaisha with a capital of yen 200,000. The 
premises are to be constructed near the Nagoya 
Railway Station, 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Kobe brings the 
intelligence that on the 6th inst. while efforts 
were being made to float the Kure Maru, now 
lying in deep water, having collided with the 
Hiroshima Maru, the hawsers snapped and 
the vessel foundered. Two workmen were 
drowned, and some ten were injured. 


Somawnat severe shocks of earthquake were 
felt at Nagoya on the 6th and the 7th inst. 
Since the occurrence of the disastrous earth. 
quake of October last, 1,168 earthquakes have 
been registered at that town. The number of 
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shocks felt in Tamba and Haguri Districts of 
Owari Province during the same period, total 
twice this amount. 


Naxano and Takashima Divisions of Yuraku 
District in Gumma Prefecture were visited by a 
violent hail storm on the afternoon of the 1st 
inst., which raged for about half an hour. Some 
stones are said to have been over 5 momme (one 
momme=58 grains troy) in weight, and ac- 
cumulated to a depth of almost three inches. 
Much damage was done to the crops. 


A man named Yoshino Isohachiro, formerly 
a reporter on the staff of the Hokuriku Shimpo, 
who enthusiastically supported the interests 
of the iyu-fo candidate in the last general 
elections in Ishikawa Prefecture, was sentenced 
on the 6th inst, in the Kanagawa Local Court, 
to major confinement for three years, for having 
fatally assaulted a political opponent during the 
election disturbances. 


Tue hearing of an appeal raised by Mr. Kita- 
hara Rokuzo, of the Vokohama Boyeti Shim- 
bun, against a decision of the Local Court, by 
which he was sentenced to two months’ major 
confinement for having traduced officials, con- 
cluded in the Tokyo Local Court on the 7th 
inst. He has now been sentenced to major 
confinement for one and a half months, and fined 
seven. 


Sates in the principal lines of imported goods 
were somewhat smaller this week, but the lull 
was to be expected after the large buyings of the 
previous fortnight. Prices are still maintained, 
sellers refusing the offers of inland merchants, 
but the hardening exchange will no doubt enable 
them to come down a point or so without dis- 
advantage within the next few days. There ap- 
pears to be a slight scarcity in certain descriptions 
of woollens and several orders have been booked 
for arrival. Metals are moving off at unchanged 
rates, the native stocks having runlow. Country 
traders seem anxious to lay down their winter 
sapplies of Kerosene, fearing a further possible 
tise, and quotations are firm. A rise of 20 cents. 
has taken place in Brown sugars, buyers rushing 
in to replenish their extremely low stocks be- 
fore a further appreciation of silver takes place. 
So anxious indeed are they, that delivery has 
been taken from the hatoba, and “ futures,” at 
higher rates, have changed hands in several in- 
stances. There is very little to note in Tea, 
sales being moderate and business lacking life. 
Another “boom” in Raw Silk took place during 
the earlier part of the week, and settlements to the 
amount of 2,178 piculs are registered by fo- 
reigners. The “leviathans” managed to clear 
the ground of certain grades of silk now in free 
demand in the States, but the market closes 
steady. Quotations are falling in sympathy with 
the rise in exchange, but holders still only look 
with favour at top prices. Owing to the rapid 
selling during the lastthree months, summer reel- 
ings are getting scarce, while there is some falling 
off in colour, quality and general preparation, 
The business in Waste Silk has been chiefly con- 
fined to two or three operators, who, competing 
with one another, have paid high rates for good 
fibre. Settlements for the week are 2,331 
Piculs, but stocks are heavy, and everything 
tends towards a lower market somewhere in the 
near future. The total export figures of Raw 
Silk, up to the present, is 19,919 piculs against 
14,425 piculs last year, and 4,731 piculs the 
year before. In Waste Silk the figures are :— 
1892, 6,674 piculs, against 4,495 piculs in 1891 
and 3,828 piculs in 1890. Exchange is slowly 
advancing and a return to 3/- for sight should 
not be far distant, provided that silver continues 
¢9;tise in| Londen. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





COUNT sAIGo. 


Count Sarco, President of the National Union, 
and his followers have been making a political 
tour in the north-eastern provinces, and their 
movements have been reported in our columns 
from time to time. Their absence from Tokyo 
extended to nearly two months, and it was un- 
derstood that they projected a visit to Sendai 
and its neighbourhood after their last meeting at 
Shirakawa in Fukushima Prefecture. Meanwhile 
Nagano, Ishikawa, and Yamanashi Prefectures 
sent invitations to them, but as they had no time 
to spare, and conferences had tobe heldin Tokyo 
soon, they left Shirakawa on Thursday, the 6th 
inst., for the capital, and arrived at the Uyeno 
Station on the afternoon of thatday. There they 
were met by Mr. Inouye Ki, a Privy Councillor, 
Messrs. Sone, Furusho, Abe, Maki, and several 
other members of the Diet, as well as by about 
a hundred members of the National Union. 
Proceeding to the office of the Party in Shiba 
Park, Count Saigo delivered a short speech, in 
which he declared that he and his followers had 
been welcomed everywhere, and that he was 
pleased to think that he had made a large 
number of new acquaintances. Subsequently 
Messrs. Arai, Hayakawa, and Ooka related the 
principal incidents of their travels, and the meet- 
ing broke up at 4 p.m. | 


ate 

The Hochi Shimbun reports that while Count 
Saigo and his party were at Honjo in Akita 
Prefecture, the supporters of the National 
Union entertained them at a restaurant. Soon 
after they had sat down to dinner, one of the 
guests was taken suddenly sick, and presently 
everybody began to feel ill, Messrs. Nita and 
Hayakawa, members of the Diet, suffering con- 
spicuously. Some one cried out that the keeper 
of the restaurant was probably a member of the 
Popular Party and had poisoned them all. A 
barrister among the guests forthwith began 
to talk of a criminal case, and fora moment 
much excitement prevailed. But fortunately, 
a very well-known supporter of the Popular 
Party and his son were among the invifés, 
and it was observed at this juncture that the 
father was tending his son who had been 
taken violently sick. People began to reflect, 
therefore, that the thing could not have been 
instigated by the Popular Party. Subsequent 
investigation showed that the cook had boiled a 
certain kind of sea-weed in a copper saucepan 
to make jelly, and the saucepan being old, the 
jelly had emerged in a very deleterious condi- 
tion. Fortunately no one was seriously injured. 

* 


* 

The President of the National Union returned 
from his political tour a few days ago, but has 
decided to start again for Miyagi Prefecture on 
Wednesday next. Messrs. Ooka Ikuzo, Furu- 
sho Kamon, Arai Go, Kawamura Jun, and 
Yamana Jiro are to accompany him. The 
Count is expected to return to Tokyo in about 
a week. 


MR. ITO KENKICHI M.P. A THE “ KAISHIN 
SHIMBUN. 
In connection with the singular occurence 
which occupied the attention of the House of 
Representatives on the closing day of last ses- 
sion, the Kaishin Shimbun published a state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Ito Kenkichi M.P. 
had been engaged distributing bribes to some 
members of the Diet to induce them to vote for 
the appropriation on account of constructing 
men-of-war. This assertion appeared in the 
columns of the Katshin Shimbun on the 22nd 
June 1892, and Mr. Ito at once instituted a 
libel suit against the Kaishin. The case came 
up for hearing on Friday last, Messrs. Miyake, 
and Aoki, acting as counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Messrs. Isobe, Kubota, Asabura, and Hato- 
yama for the defendants, namely, the Editor 
and Publisher of the Kafshin Shimbun. Judge 
Matsunaga presided, as Chief Judge. Mr. 
Inagaki Shimesu, M.P., appeared as a wit- 
ness, and after he had answered the usual 
preliminary questions, the Judge asked one 
of the counsel for defendants to explain the 
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nature of the evidence which they sought to ob- 
tain from Mr. Inagaki. Thereupon Mr. Asa- 
kura rose and said that the news published in 
the Kaishin Shimbun on the 22nd June, to the 
effect that Mr. Ito Kenkichi and Mr, Inouye 
Kakugoro had been guilty of distributing sums 
of from yer 200 to 800 yen to certain members 
of the Diet, to induce them to support the appro- 
priation for the construction of men-of-war in 
the third session of the Diet, had originally been 
reported by Mr. Segawa Mitsuyuki, one of the 
staff of the Katshin Shimbun, who alleged that 
he had received the information from Mr. Inagaki 
Shimesu, M.P. The defendants therefore desired 
that Mr. Inagaki should state exactly what he knew 
on the subject. Mr. Inagaki replied that he had 
indeed informed Mr. Segawa of the alleged facts, 
because he believed them to be true. One 
evening Mr. Kuga had come to him, and im- 
plored him to vote for the Bill referred too, say- 
ing that if he would promise to do so, an ap- 
propriate reward should be given to him. Mr. 
Kuga had further explained that several mem- 
bers had already consented to vote in the desired 
sense, and that, as he was distinctly in- 
formed, Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and Mr. Ito 
Kenkichi had been the means of inducing 
Messrs. Tatekawa Okazaki, and Chiba to pledge 
their votes in consideration of receiving sums 
varying from yen 200 to yen 8co. Mr. Kuga 
also represented himself as instructed by 
Mr. Okamoto Masanosuke, who had been com- 
missioned by Mr. Honshuku, Superintendent 
General of Accounts in the Naval Depart- 
ment, to approach Mr. Inagaki with a similar 
proposal, and to offer him yen 200. But 
Mr. Inagaki, indignant at the nature of such 
corruption, refused the offer, and told Mr. 
Kuga that he should disclose the scandalous 
procedure in the Diet. Mr. Kuga thereupon 
implored him to keep silence, but he, deeming 
it his duty to divulge the truth, had told the 
story to Mr. Segawa, and: had subsequently 
brought up the subject inthe House. Theresult 
of the latter step had been a secret session on 
the 14th of June. Returning nome some- 
what early on the evening of that day, the 
witness had met Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, who 
stopped him and said :— Why did you 
make such cruel revelations. You have caused 
me much annoyance.” Mr. Inagaki there- 
upon asked how Mr. Inouye proposed to de- 
fend himself, but Mr. Inouye refused to in- 
form him, saying that it would be known soon 
without telling. ‘I should not have believed,” 
continued Mr, Inagaki, ‘‘ the word of Mr. Kuga 
so readily had not a similar offer been made to 
me previously by Mr. Okamoto with regard to 
the question of the land-tax. Mr. Okamoto 
asked me to vote against the Bill for the Re- 
duction of the Land-tax ; and declared that if I 
promised to do so, he should pay me two or 
three thousand yen at once. But as I was in 
favour of the Bill, I declined to agree.” Mr. Ina- 
gaki further alleged that he had been asked by 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro to work with him in push- 
ing his policy, for which service from five to 
seven hundred yen would be given to him. This 
offer had been made to him soon after his 
arrival in Tokyo after the general election, but 
he had refused to accept it, because Mr. Ino- 
uye’s policy was different from his. “ Having 
already had all these offers,” concluded the 
witness, ‘I believed that Mr. Kuga was telling 
me the truth.” The Court, at this stage, ad- 
journed till the afternoon. On its re-assembly, 
the counsel for the defendants asked the Court 
to summon Mr. Yamada Toji, Chairman of 
the Special Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, which had been appointed to 
investigate the Bribery Case, so that he might be 
asked to state what had transpired in the secret 
session. But the application was refused on the 
ground that suchastep would contravene the Law 
of the Houses. It was proposed to summon seve- 
ral other witnesses, but the Judge considered it 
unnecessary. Mr, Kubota, counsel for defend- 
ants, applied to have the proceedings postponed 
for that day, in order that Messrs. Okamoto and 
Kuga might be summoned to give evidence. 
The Public Procurator supported this applica- 





tion, but the Judge would not grant it, Finally, 
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Mr. Yamamoto, Public Procurator, argued that 
though the Karshin Shimbun alleged that 
the publication of the news had not been for 
the purpose of libelling Mr. Ito Kenkichi, 
but in the interests of the public, the evidence 
adduced by the defendants was not clear enough; 
nor could the testimony given by Mr. Inagaki 
be considered sufficient to establish their case. 
Therefore, the defendants ought to be dealt with 
according to the provisions in Clause 2 of Art. 
358 of the Criminal Law. The Court was closed 
at 3.20 p.m. 


* 
Pry 


The Judge, in this case, appears to have been 
guided by the principle that no evidence was 
admissable except that which bore directly upon 
the plea advanced by the defence. On the part 
of the Kaishin Shimbun it was not claimed, so 
far as we can see, that the accusation made in 
that journal’s columns against Mr. Ito Kenkichi 
was true. The paper did not undertake to prove 
its allegations, but confined itself to pleading 
that it had them a trustworthy source, and that 
it had published them, not with any malicious 
or libellous intent, but in the interests of 
public morality. This defence excluded the 
testimony of any witness except Mr. Inagaki 
Shimesu, with whom alone the reporter of the 
newspaper had communicated, and as Mr. Ito 
figured in Mr. Inagaki’s story at third hand 
only—Mr. Inagaki had been told by Mr. Kuga 
who had been told by Mr. Okamoto who had 
been told by Mr. Ito—it is probable that the 
Court will not consider the basis of the story 
sufficiently solid, so far as concerns Mr. Ito. 
But, for the rest, it is an ugly tale. Mr, 
Inouye Kakugoro figures in an especially 
equivocal light, for with respect to him there is 
a direct allegation, namely, that he offered a 
sum of money to Mr, Inagaki if the latter would 
support him in the House. Mr. Inouye is not 
directly implicated in the libel suit, but it is of 
vital importance to him as a politician to be 
able to obtain a verdict at the bar of public 
opinion, and he now stands arraigned on an 
ugly charge. We trust that the career of aman 
so gifted is not destined to be tainted thus early 
by the breath of corruption. 


ans 

The civil suit brought by Mr. Ito Kenkichi, 
M.P., against the Kaishin Shimbun for libel, 
was heard at the Tokyo Local Court, on Satur- 
day the 8th instant. The ground of action was 
that the newspaper had published matter charg- 
ing Mr. Ito with receiving bribes in his capacity 
of member of the House of Representatives. 
We have already reported a portion of the pro- 
ceedings in the criminal case between the same 
parties, The Court opened at 11.10 am. 
Messrs. Miyake, Yamamura, and Aoki, repre- 
sented the plaintiff, and Messrs. Ichijo, Kubota, 
Asakura, Tomita, Hatoyama, and Isobe appeared 
for the defendants. Mr. Miyake, counsel tor 
the plaintiff, demanded damages to the amount 
of 2,100 yen as an indemnity for injury done to 
his client's reputation. He said that the plain- 
tiff, being a member of the Diet, his conduct is 
watched by the empire, and no libel more in- 
jurious could possibly be uttered than the state- 
ment published by the defendants that his con- 
victions had been changed on account of the 
receipt of a bribe, The indemnity demanded 
was calculated on the basis of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The number of newspapers publish- 
ed in the empire was about 120, and in each of 
them an advertisement of 50 lines would have to 
be published for 7 days, the total cost of which, 
estimated at 5 sew per line, would be 2,100 yen. 
Mr. Asakura, counsel for the defendants, denied 
that any such indemnity was required, inas- 
much as the proceedings of the Court as well as 
the judgment would be published in the news- 
papers, which would suffice to rehabilitate the 
reputation of the plaintiff. Mr. Hatoyama, who 
also appeared for the defendants, denied that 
any such precedent as that proposed was re- 
cognized in Japan, and argued that as a man’s 
honour cannot be estimated in money, the ques- 
tion of indemnity ought to be left to the Judge. 
Mr. Isobe, another counsel for the defence, 
rose at this point and inquired :—“ May I con- 
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sider that Mr. Ito’s honour is only worth 2,100 
yen?” asally which provoked loud laughter in 
Court. Mr. Aoki gravely replied that the price of 
Mr. Ito’s honour was inestimable, but that 2,100 
yen only was demanded in connection with the 
present suit. Mr. Isobe then urged that no such 
indemnity was required to enable the plaintiff to 
reestablish his reputation. In France a franc 
is sometimes asked for, simply as a sign that 
the complainant's innocence is established, and 
he thought that such a course would meet the 
exigencies of the present case. The Public 
Procurator supported the plaintiff; and the 
Judge announced that he should deliver his de- 
cision on the 14th instant. The Court rose at 
12.30 p.m. 


* 
one 


The Xok&ai states that Mr. Kuga, whom 
Mr. Inagaki Shimesu gave as his authority for 
the charges of bribery, intends to institute a 
suit against that gentleman on account of the 
statements made by him in-the Criminal Court, 
which statements, Mr. Kuga alleges, were 
fabricated by Mr. Inagaki and are calculated to 
injure the reputation of the complainant. 


MR. OI KENTARO. 

A reporter of the Kokkai recently obtained an 
interview with Mr. Oi Kentaro, who is now 
busily engaged organizing the Eastern Radical 
Party. Mr. Oi said that, in pursuance of his 
project, he had held a meeting at Shimodate, 
but that the attendance had been much smaller 
than he expected, owing to another meeting 
being held by the Radical Party at Mito on the 
same day, He was nevertheless of opinion that 
his strength in the eastern provinces was now 
an assured fact, and, further, that he can count 
on a number of supporters in the western pro- 
vinces, especially in Gifu, Shidzuoka, Miye, and 
Osaka. The ceremony of inaugurating his new 
patty isto take place at the end of the present 
month; and the avowed objects of the party are to 
sweep away all the accumulated Administrative 
abuses; to reconstruct the organization of the Op- 
position, which is now based on the control of 
the members ofthe Diet, and to amend the system 
of centralized political power in the sense of 
distributing it among local districts, the prime 
aim contemplated being to eliminate petty clash- 
ing of personal interests, and to concentrate 

litical effort on the great affairs of the country. 
Bach being the objects of the new association, 
Mr. Oi proposes to commence with the most dif- 
ficult question of the day, i.e. Foreign policy. 
The reason of Treaty Revision not being accom- 
plished is, according to him, that the Govern- 
ment has always slighted popular opinion, and 
the people have always attacked the views of the 
Government in return. Such a difficult question 
cannot possibly be settled unless the Government 
and the people work together harmoniously. 
Further, as slow and gradual progress is ab- 
solutely necessary, the Eastern Radical Party 
proposes first to approach the problem of re- 
gaining tariff autonomy, and when that is settled 
satisfactorily, other matters relating to foreign 
policy can be taken in hand. 


TROUBLES IN KUMAMOTO. 
Arrer midnight on the 29th ultimo, says the 
Hochi Shimbun, Takata Juro, Sakurai Koki, 
Makino Yuki and other well known members 
of the Xokken-to, assembled to the number 
of about 600, and, dividing their force into seve- 
ral parties, suddenly invaded Dakema Division. 
They knocked at the doors of members of the 
Popular Party, and shouted ‘Open! Open ! 
An important message from Mr. Masunaga!” 
Mr. Masunaga being a distinguished member of 
the Radical Party, the door were opened in 
most cases, whereupon there followed an inrush 
of about ten men carrying drawn swords, who 
bound the master of the house with ropes, 
and carried him away to the residence of 
Mr. Hashimoto Kichizo, a member of the 
Kokken-to. These disorderly proceedings con- 
tinued throughout the night, some forty mem- 
bers of the Popular Party being abducted 
by force. Strange to say, the police station- 
ed in the village took no notice of what 
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was going on, nor did they communicate the 
fact to the Yamaga Police Station. On the 
other hand, whenever they saw any member of 
the Popular Party carrying a stick for self- 
preservation, they took it from him. On the 
Ist instant when a certain Mr. Takaki Buntaro, 
a member of the Popular Party, was entertaining 
some of his friends in his house, fifty men sud- 
denly invaded the place, carrying naked blades. 
Mr. Takaki and his visitors retreated up-stairs, 
and drew away the ladder of communication, 
whereupon some of the rowdies thrust their 
swords through the mats, and demanded with 
threats where the fugitives were hiding, butreceiv- 
ing no reply, they smashed every article of furni- 
ture in the room and destroyed the fafam? and 
shoji. At last the retreat of Mr. Takaki and his 
friends was discovered, and the invaders, forcing 
their way to the upper story, plied their sticks and 
fists so vigorously as to disable the unfortunate 
Radicals, whom they finally bound with ropes 
and dragged them through the street to the 
Kokken-to club. Messrs. Takaki, Nakamitsu, 
Masuda, and three others were all seriously 
wounded. Mr. Shiro Matao, one of the men 
captured during the night of the 2gth ultimo, 
escaped and carried information to the Police 
Station and the local authorities, when some 
gendarmes at once went to the rescue, and the 
Public Proourators promised that commissioners 
should be sent immediately. Mr. Shiro de- 
spatched messages to various political friends in 
the neighbourhood, and these assembled in con- 
siderable force and marched to Dakema Village. 
The rowdies having notice of their coming, built 
a fortress on a hill commanding the road, and 
when the Radicals approached, missiles were 
hurled down on them so that they could not 
pass and had to beat a retreat. A political 
meeting of the Popular Party was to have been 
held at Yamaga on the rst instant, and Messrs. 
Furusho Kanjitsu, and Tanaka Kencho were 
staying in the town for the purpose, But as 
soon as the above disturbance was reported, they 
retreated to Kumamoto, and gave information to 
Mr. Nakanishi, Chief Public Procurator, and 
other authorities. Among the roughs who invad- 
ed Mr, Takaki’s house Somemaki Kumashichi, 
Otsuka Eikichi, Mino Tamekichi, Murata Masa- 
kichi, and Yamaguchi Chohachi are known, 
and of these the three former have been already 
arrested. 
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We have given these details exactly as they 
appear in the Hochi Shimbun, but they will of 
course be received with caution as an obviously 
ex-partestatement. Experiencehas not taught 
us that accounts of election disturbances pub- 
lished by either ¥iyu-to or Kaishin-to organs 
can be taken without the proverbial grain of salt, 
though we do notpretend to think that there is any 
deliberate intention of misrepresenting facts, or 
that political bias betrays the writers into 
stronger partiality than is provoked on similar 
occasions in our own country. We know what 
complexion the Radicals in England imparted 
to the action of the Irish Constabulary, though 
no more loyal or scrupulous policemen are to be 
found anywhere. The constables stationed in 
the Dakema Division of Kumamoto are probab- 
ly maligned by the Hoch#’s accusation of wilful 
indifference to the lawlessness of the Kokken-to 
and undue harshness towards the Radicals, 

* * * 

On the 6th instant Mr. Matsudaira, Governor 
of Kumamoto, who is now in Tokyo, received 
the following telegram from the Kencho in that 
Prefecture:—‘‘In the disturbance at Dakema 
village, one of the Fiyu-Ad and another of the 
Kokken-ha were wounded, but neither is seri- 
ously hurt, nor are the wounds caused by swords. 
No destruction of any house is reported, but in 
six houses belonging to members of the ¥fyu- 
ha, shoft and articles of furniture were destroy- 
ed; and one house of the Kokgen-ha suffered 
similarly. Five of the Kokumin-ha and two of 
the Yiyu-ha have already been arrested, one of 
the five having been apprehended by agendarme, 
There is one more of the Fiyu-Aa still to be ar- 
rested. Hoping to obtaina majority in theelection 
for the Divisional Assembly, the Kokken-ha 
partisans captured 22 of the iyu-4a members, 
JIN 











and kept them in a closed room, but the police 
released them, and sent them back to their 
houses. Things have been very peaceful since.” 
This telegram shows that the stories sent to 
Tokyo and published by the vernacular press 
are, for the most part, great exaggerations. 
Nevertheless it is evident that the violence has 
been chiefly on the side of the Kokken-ha. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
On Monday the 3rd instant, Messrs, Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Abe Taizo, and Suyenobu Michinari, 
who form the Committee appointed to make a 
final settlement of the affairs of the Thirty-third 
National Bank, convened a meeting of creditors 
at the Bankers’ Hall. Out of 20 creditors 15 
were present. Mr. Shibusawa took the chair, 
and reported the arrangements that had been 
cometo in various mattersrelatingto the bankrupt 
concern. Mr. Suyenobu then asked whether 
resolutions were to be passed by a majority of 
those present, or whether unanimous approval 
would be necessary. Were the Commercial 
Code in force, the express provisions of Art. 
1036 would have been adopted—namely, that 
resolutions in such cases are binding if passed 
by a majority of those present, provided that 
their claims aggregate more than a moiety of 
the whole indebtedness, But no such rule was 
considered applicable under existing circum- 
stances, and it was therefore decided to submit 
the question to the Minister of State for Finance. 
The next business was to determine the amountof 
the Bank's assets. These were found to aggregate 
something over 237,000 yen, the liabilities being 
800,000 yen. It was explained that, owing to 
various circumstances, the whole of the assets 
could not be collected at once, as some were 
payable monthly and others annually. To call 
up the whole immediately would involve the 
necessity of making certain reductions. The 
Committee therefore asked the creditors whether 
they were content to entrust the matter to the 
hands of the Committee. One of the creditors 
demurred, on the ground that, as ultimate pay- 
ment must be exacted whether one year or thirty 
were involved, the best plan would be to make 
immediate collection. But the remaining four- 
teen creditors opposed this view, and declared 
their willingness to leave the matter in the Com- 
mitte’s hands. After some further discussion a 
resolution was finally taken that the whole 
management of the affairs of the Bank be en- 
trusted to the Committee. 





THE ANTI-FOREIGN TROUBLES IN CHINA. , 
Ir appears that the anti-foreign agitation is not 
at anend in China. Two reports published by 
the latest files of newspapers in Shanghai show 
that the spirit of unrest is abroad again. The 
proximate cause of excitement is the appoint- 
ment of the well-known and liberal Mr. Wu Ta- 
cheng to be Governor of Hunan in place of 
Governor Chang, who seems to have made him- 
self acceptable to the “patriots” of that pecu- 
liarly bigotted province. H.E. Wu is believed, 
probably with justice, to have been chosen for 
the governorship because the Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung wishes to wean the people to a more 
liberal attitude, and as the people, or at least a 
section of them, would much rather remain in 
their present state of infantile conservatism, 
they object to the prospect prepared for them. 
Accordingly, there has been a new crop of anti- 
foreign literature. Dr. Griffith John conjectures 
that the old offender Chou Han is the author of 
the latest brochures. Chou managed to evade 
the consequences of his original outburst of 
fanaticism. He succeeded in getting himself offi- 
cially reported as a fugitive lunatic, whereas the 
printers who published his writings were thrown 
into prison. It is suspected that the so-call- 
ed madman has collected his wits sufficient- 
ly to compose a number of fresh essays, the 
chief purpose of which is to excite popular feel- 
against the new Governor Wu. The brochures 
boldly declare that Wu is banded with the 
barbarian devils, and that the latter, “ whose 
covetous eyes have been glaring on Hunan 
for several decades with tiger-like fierceness,” 
will quickly follow him in order to erect 
chapels and open places of business, the 
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result of which procedure would be “to eter- 
nally deprive the countless myriads of Hunan 
of the wherewithal to support life. There 
is much more in the same style. The people 
are openly incited to rebel against Wu's author- 
ity, and Kuo Sung-tao, the first Chinese Mini- 
ster to Europe, as well as the Marquis Tséng, 
are denounced as devils and foes of their coun- 
try. The anti-foreign faction cannot be said to 
be acting with much astuteness when it pits itself 
thus openly against the authorities. 
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The second incident alluded to above was a 
big meeting of students in a temple in Ch’angsha 
(in Hunan.) The three colleges and the twelve 
districts of the Fu were represented, the Presi- 
dents of the Colleges being present. It is also 
stated that the notorious Chou Han was among 
the audience, making himself particularly busy. 
The purpose of the meeting was to protest against 
the coming of Governor Wu, but we do not 
learn that the character of the proceedings was 
indicated in any way, except by placards pasted 
on the walls, denouncing the new Governor and 
inviting the people to exterminate foreigners. 
The most significant incident of the affair was 
a distribution of anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
literature on a large scale. The correspond- 
ent of the Morth China Daily News estimates 
that something like a thousand dollars must 
have been spent for the purpose of dis- 
seminating these vile tracts, among them being 
an unabridged copy of the notorious “Death 
Blow to Corrupt Doctrine.” Naturally this 
correspondent observes that such doings con- 
stitute a striking commentary on the de- 
spatch addressed a year ago by the Tsung-li 
Yamen to Lord Salisbury, attributing the anti- 
foreign riots entirely to the circulation of this 
inflammatory literature, and announcing the 
Imperial Government's determination to ‘‘ take 
most stringest measures for its suppression.” 
It is an interesting fact that among the bro- 
chures recently issued, there is one denounc- 
ing the Kolao Hui, against which society 
the Government itself is now carrying on such 
an active campaigu. The appointment of 
ELE. Wu to govern Hunan is probably the best 
evidence yet furnished of the Peking Govern- 
ment's resolve to check this dangerous anti- 
foreign agitation. 


A POINT IN THE NEW GAME LAW. 
Busy politicians are already beginning to pick 
holes in the new Game Law. They claim that 
the Government has acted unconstitutionally in 
fixing the sums to be paid for hunting licences 
without consulting the Diet. This criticism is 
based on the view that such fees are a tax ; that 
the Constitution guarantees Japanese sabjects 
against all taxes not levied according to the pro- 
visions of law, and that no law can be enacted 
without the consent of the Diet. But are license 
fees a tax? We do not see how such a proposi- 
tion could be established. An essential element 
in the definition of a tax is that it is levied for 
the purpose of defraying the expenditure of the 
State. A fee paid for the privilege of pursuing 
game does not satisfy, and cannot be made to 
satisfy, that definition. It is a purely optional 
payment, made by a man, not as a unit of the 
nation, but in pursuit of his own pleasure or 
profit. If gaming licence fees be a national 
tax, then the price which the City Authorities of 
Tokyo propose to charge to any householder 
who desires to avail himself of the new water 
supply, will also be a tax. It is altogether a 
perversion of terms to allege that the sum paid 
by a subject of his own volition in exchange for 
a certain privilege, and left unpaid by any one 
who does not desire to enjoy that privilege, is 
a tax. 





THE LATE NAGASAKI FIRE. 
We have considerable pleasure, says the Rising 
Sun, in stating that the contemptible miscreant 
responsible for the recent incendiary fire at the 
Great Northern Telegraph Co.’s office, which had 
a narrow escape from resulting in the loss of 
several innocent lives, has been tracked, thanks to 
the vigilance of the police, and a full confession 
obtained. And what adds considerably to our 





feelings on the matter is the fact that the villain 
in question is the enterprising party responsible 
for the daring attempt, made a short time ago, to 
set fireto Dr. Arnold's house, a compliment which 
at the time was scarcely appreciated, but is now 
thoroughly understood. The double incendiary, 
and would-be murderer, is named Fukui Ka- 
mekichi, and he was discharged from a very 
good situation as a store banfo, on suspicion of 
having left a door unlocked, when closing one 
night, with anything but honest intentions. He 
afterwards succeeded in getting several other 
situations, but of course lost them as soon as 
his employers got wind of his doubtful propen- 
sities. One of his last situations was at Dr. 
Arnold’s, and from the chain of evidence now 
unfolded there is not much doubt that both the 
tecent cases of incendiarism were the result 
of malice engendered in consequence of his 
dismissal from that place. In addition to this, 
however, the man must have been a confirmed 
pilferer, as upon his house being searched a 
most miscellaneous collection of stolen articles 
were discovered, many of which were of them- 
selves sufficient evidence of guilt. There is one 
consolation, now that he is safe under lock and 
key, and that is, he is likely to remain there 
for a good few years to come, In connection 
with the matter it is some satisfaction to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kragh to know that their servants, who 
were at first suspected of complicity, are entirely 
innocent. 


WHALING AND SBALING. 


Tue Russian Naval Authorities seem to have 
committed a blunder of which the utmost ad- 
vantage will naturally be taken. The story of 
the affair appears in the columns of the Kobe 
Herald :— 


Early on the morning of September roth the 
whaling barque Cape Horn Pigeon, Captain Scul- 
lum, of New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A., was looking 
for whales in the Okhotsk Sea in Lat. 46.30 N., 
and Long. about 146° E. ‘The vessel was lying to 
under lower top sails when a schooner was sight- 
ed bearing down upon her. ‘This schooner after- 
wards proved to be the Marie, a new and very fast 
little craft which had sometime previously been 
taken bythe Russians for sealing. ‘Those on 
board the Cape Horn Pigeon, never anticipating 
any trouble, quietly waited for the schooner to 
come up, Captain Scullum thinking she might 
want to communicate with him about something or 
other, But when the schooner came near enough, 
a boat was lowered from her in which a Russian 
naval officer and nearly a score of sailors, all 
armed with rifles and bayonets, pulled off to the 
barque. The officer, followed by his men, boarded 
the barque, and the long and short of it was that 
he arrested the Cape Horn Figeon on suspicion of 
sealing, took her crew on board the schooner, put 
his own men in charge of the Pigeon and brought 
her into Vladivostock, the schooner arriving 
in port however, four days before the larger 
vessel. The result of the affair was that when the 
case came to be enquired into by the Russian 
Admiral it was satisfactorily proved that the Pigeon 
was perfectly guiltless of sealing, and after some 
days her papers were returned to her, her flag 
restored, and she was allowed to proceed. But she 
has lost her chance for this season, and her owners 
can justly claim very heavy damages from the 
Russian Government for the loss. ‘The crew of 
the Pigeon, it is said, were treated with the utmost. 
inconsideration by the Russians ; they wee refused 
food, and had it not been for the humanity of a 
Chinese compradore they would ,have starved. 
The Government allowed the crew 5u kopecks of 
food a day,—well enough in its way—but unfor- 
tunately the men could never get possession of 
even this allowance. An interesting feature in 
connection with this affai is to be found it 
fact that the Whaler was in Viadivostock early 
July last, and ought therefore to have been known. 
The Marton was in port when the vessel was 
taken in under the Russian flag, but nothing could 
be done, Four days after arrival, however, the 
Stars and Stripes were again flying from the mast 
head, and the next thing, doubtless, will be the 
despatch of official representations to Washington 
and the lodgement of a claim for fifty thousand 
dollars, which the Captain estimates to be the 
amount of his loss. 














THE ORIENTAL HOTEL, LIMITED, KOBE, 
Tue Report of the Directors of the Oriental 
Hotel, Limited, Kobe, states that the total 
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earnings in working account during the year 
ended August 31st amounted to $53,253.52; 








showing a profit of $8,552.26. After making 
reasonable provision for depreciation, viz.—On 
Buildings $500.00, on Furniture $937.50, on 
Steam Launch $60.80, total $1,498.30, there 
remains, after the payment of Auditors’ fees 
($100,) a balance of nett profit for the year 
amounting to $6,704.72. From this amount an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. on ordinary 
shares for the half-year ended 29th February, 
1892, was paid on the 30th May last, absorbing 
$3,700, leaving now available for distribution 
the sum of $3,004.72. From this the Directors 
recommend the payment of a further dividend 
of 3 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 8 
per cent. for the year, and that the balance of 
$784.72 be carried to credit of Reserve Account. 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 

Shimpo says that the private railways 
expect to declare dividends at the following 
rates per annum as the result of their working 
for the last half year,—April to September :— 
Sanyo Railway, 3.3 per cent.; Kyushu Railway, 
4 per cent.; Kwansai Railway, 3.6 per cent.; 
Osaka Railway, 6 per cent.; Ryomo Railway, 
6.5 per _cent.; and Sanuki Railway, 6 per 
cent. With regard to the Kobu Railway, the 
line between Tokyo and Hachioji, the Vomi- 
urt Shimbun says that the brisk trade in silk 
considerably augmented its traffic, and the 
company is likely to pay a dividend, for the 
same interval, of 73 or 8 per cent. As far as 
we can ascertain the dividends paid by these 
companies during the fiscal year ended last 
March, were as follow:—Sanyo Railway, 3.43 
per cent.; Kyushu Railway,5.14 per cent.; Kwan- 
sai Railway, unascertainabie ; Osaka Railway, 5 
per cent.; Ryomo Railway, 6.3 per cent. ; Sanuki 
Railway, 4.23 per cent; Kobu Railway, 6.6 per 
cent, The six months of the warm season in- 
clude the busiest times for railway traffic in 
this country, but the past summer was nota very 
favourable one for these railways. Unless they 
do an exceptionally large business during winter, 
their dividends for the year, with perhaps one 
exception, are not likely to touch the figures of 
the previous twelvemonths. 





MEMORIAL PAVILION, 


Some days ago we reported that a certain Mr. 
Shimizu of Shizuoka proposed to construct a 
pavilion in Ukojima to commemorate the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution and the conven- 
ing of the Diet. As all necessary preparations 
have been completed, the promoters are now 
engaged raising subscriptions throughout the 
empire. The project has been strongly sup- 
ported by the wealthy classes of the country, and 
the amount raised is already large. Mr. Shimi- 
zu proposes the erection of a stone monument 
30 feet high, 10 feet wide and 2} feet thick, the 
stone being obtained from Miyagi, where a 
beautiful kind called Kéukmet is produced. 
The inscription is to be carved by a well-known 
stone-cutter, Mr. Miya Kinen, and over the 
stone will stand a three-storied pavilion, the 
first floor 48 feet square and 36 feet in height; 
the second floor 24 feet square and 24 feet in 
height; and the third, 20 feet square and 2c feet 
high. In addition to portraits of famous states- 
men and politicians placed in the second storey, 
as mentioned in a previous issue, various docu- 
ments concerning the Imperial Diet, as well as 
reports of the proceedings of both Houses, are 
to be kept, so as to enable people to study the 
complete history of Parliamentary institutions 
of Japan. 
A CHINESE PLOT IN AMERICA. 

We take the following from the New York 
Sun :— The arrest of two Chinamen for an 
attempt to enter the United States by way of 
Canada has disclosed a plot against the life of 
the Emperor of China. The officials who 
searched the men found two cloths covered 
with Chinese figures and decorated with em- 
blems. They were submitted to an expert in 
Chinese characters, who reported as follows: 
“In each case the documents are certificates of 
membership in Chinese societies. The smaller 


piece of cloth certifies that Leong Chou has 
joined a social society called ‘Leong Jon How 
Tong,’ at San Francisco. 


His initiation was on 
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Jan. 20th, 1883, and cost him $3. The larger 
and more highly illuminated document tells a 
tale which would doubtless be very interesting 
to the Emperor of China, if known to that in- 
dividual. It appears that a society exists in 
China, having for its object the removal by 
murder of his highness (sic) the Emperor. The 
society is called Yea Hing. Its President is 
Yeong Hoo. One Lung is the holder of the 
certificate in question, and was admitted to 
membership in Dec. 21st (year not named), in 
China, for which privilege he paid $10. The 
dark red spot just below, on which I have placed 
a pin, is supposed to be a drop of blood from 
the veins of the heathen who was admitted to 
this particular class of highbinders.” 

COUNT INOUYE AND THE KUMAMOTO QUESTION. 
Ir is reported in the columns of the Vomiur? 
Shimbun that the Japanese Christians who have 
been agitating in connection with the charges 
preferred against the Governor of Kumamoto 
and the Master of a Primary School there, were 
received in audience by H.E. Count Inouye, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, on the 6th 
instant. The delegates were Messrs. Yokoi 
and Hiraiwa, both very prominent among 
Japanese Christians. In reply to their in- 
quiries Count Inouye said that he already 
had cognisance of the affair, and had addressed 
a despatch on the subject to Governor Matsu- 
daira, who had replied that the reports circulated 
were etroneous. ‘ But,” continued the Count, 
“whether the things reported were true or false, 
I hold most emphatically that a Local Governor 
has no business to interfere with the religious 
convictions of the people of his district. Were 
such a method of procedure permitted, we should 
have one Governor extending protection and 
countenance to the advocates of his own religious 
creed and seeking to impose disabilities on 
its opponents, while his successor might very 
possibly take a precisely contrary line, The re- 
sult would be intolerable abuses. I have there- 
fore issued most explicit instructions to Governor 
Matsudaira that on no account is he to interfere 
with the religious convictions of the people 
under his jurisdiction.” Messrs. Yokoi and 
Hiraiwa expressed themselves satisfied with 
this assurance, but whether Governor Matsu- 
daira will like it, is another question. Count 
Inouye is much too far-seeing a statesman 
to allow his judgment to be obscured by 
details in such a matter. Read between the 
lines, his instructions to Governor Matsudaira 
evidently mean :—“ Rumour may have exag- 
gerated, or even grossly: misrepresented, the 
facts of the case, but I hold it a part of 
every Governor's duty to avoid the birth of such 
rumours. A Governor must act so that not the 
shadow of material shall be furnished for con- 
structing suspicions of a disposition on his 
part to favour officially one form of religious be- 
lief and to discountenance another. An ab- 
solutely neutral and impartial attitude must be 
displayed in all his procedure, and if he be- 
comes the subject of damaging imputations of 
favoritism, the consequences must lie on his 
own shoulders.” 





THE “KAISHIN-TO.” 

Derarrep accounts were published a few days 
ago of alleged dissensions among the leaders of 
the Xaishin-io, Mr. Takata Sanaye and others 
being represented as favouring a moderate 
policy, while Mr. Ozaki Yukio and his fellow- 
thinkers advocated implacable opposition to 
everything official. These tales have now been 
emphatically contradicted by the principal or- 
gan of the Kaishin-to, the Mainichi Shimbun. 
It is possible that the smoke was not entirely 
without fire, but as to this we are not in a posi- 
tion to hazard any conjecture, 


ADVERTISING. 
Tue art of advertising is certainly carried to ex- 
traordinary lengths in Europe and America in 
these enlightened days. Evidently the most 
perfect form of advertisement would be a lead- 
ing article setting forth the merits of the object 
advertised with all possible graces of style and 


attractions of metaphor or apologue. ere is 
Teason to think that yen. shat point Has already 





been reached by some journals, but the great 
dailies still adhere to the fiction of avoiding any 
such collusion. They are steering, however, 
perilously near a complete fall, as may be seen 
by the following extract, taken from the columns 
of the Sf. Fames's Budget, where it appears in 
all the glory of leader type and in a place of 
honour among the leading articles :-— 
(Feom 4 Corresronpsnt.) 

Here is a little story which should gladden the heart 
of paterfamilias and convey a valuable hint to those 
about to become ‘English wives.” An uncle pro- 
mised his niece a wedding dress whenever she should 
stand in need ofthat commodity. ‘Ihe auspicious day 
on which such an article would be necessary hove in 
sight, and the uncle, true to his pledge, presented the 
young lady with a cheque for £50 with which to make: 
herself beautiful at the important event, ‘The young 
lady, wisely resolving to have competent advice on so 
momentous a subject, conferred with a friend who had 
some six months previous herself become an English 
wife. ‘An expensive wedding-dress is an odious ex- 
travagance,” quoth the youthful matron. "I wish I 
had never thrown thrown away my money on one,” 

“And yours was such a beauty!” replied the pro- 
spective bride. 

“Tt was; but it is a white elephant now. I have 
never had a chance to wearit since. And my husband 
calls it a‘ beastly thing,’ and says it will never be any 
use until he’s dead and I go to the hymeneal altar 
again. !’ll sell it to you for a third of what it cost.” 

“Tt would just fit me. Our figures are so alike 
And the rest of the costume, dear ?” 

"You can have the whole affair—veil, shoes, all. 
None has ever seen daylight since my wedding.” 

A long pause ensued. ‘The maiden was considering 
the offer. Presently she said, “I'll tell you what I'l 
do, dear. I don't believe I'll buy a wedding dress at 
all. I'll hire yours for the occasion just as people hire 
their flowers for the same ceremonies. How much will 
you take for the use of it for one day #” 

“ Two pounds,” 

“It’s a bargain, -What a capital ideal And I 
shall look just as well as if I had spent the whole 
£50 on a dress.” 

‘And this thrifty young damsel became an English 
wife in an exquisite costume which was glowingly 
described in all the ladies’ and fashion papers, but for 
the use of which she paid only £2 sterling. And ale 
ready, from this small beginning, there is springing 
up an industry which consists in the application of the 
‘hire system” to wedding costumes, Soon, no doubt, 
we shall see numerous advertisements in this style :-— 

Young ladies about to marry.—Do not throw away 
your money on useless Wedding Dresses, but call at 
A.B. and Co.’s and see the things of beauty which 
you can hire for the day at most reasonable prices, 











THE copgs. 
Ir is stated that the Government has at last 
decided to appoint a special committee to revise 
the Codes and that the following experts will 
constitute it :— 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTER, 

Marquis Saionji Kinmochi, 

MEMBERS IN FAVOUR OF IMMEDIATE OPERATION, 
Mr. Ume Kenjiro Mr. Kishimoto Tatsuo 
Mr. Hasegawa Takashi | Mr. Motoo Keizaburo 
Mr. Yokota Kuniomi Mr. Kumano ‘Toshizo 

MEMBKRS IN FAVOUR OF POSTPONEMENT. 
Mr. Obata Yoshine Mr. Hozumi Yatsuka 
Mr. Kinoshita Hiroji Mr. Matsumo Teiichiro 
Mr. Tomii Masaaki Mr. Murata Tamotsu 

The Nichi Nichi, in publishing the above 
intelligence, says that both parties are fairly re- 
presented, but that the opinion of Marquis Sai- 
onji is still unknown, Some allege that he is 
in favour of immediate operation. The rules 
of the conference not having been yet prepared, 
it is difficult tosay what method will be adopted 
in passing resolutions, but if the ordinary pro- 
cedure be followed, and the chairman be em- 
powered to give a casting vote when the members 
are equally divided, there is declared to be 
distinct advantage on the side of those who 
favour immediate operation, but we do not quite 
follow this reasoning. To us it seems thata 
Committee constituted like the above, with a 
irtually neutral President, may fight for many 
a year before the issue is decided. 














ORIENTAL SOCIALISTS ASSOCIATION. 
Accorpine to the Vomiuri Shimbun, Messrs. 
Miyaji Mohei, Tsuda Kanjiro and 125 others, 
lately organized a club under the name of the 
Oriental Well-wishers’ Association (Toyo Kiyu- 
ai). The first matter taken in hand by the 





Assogiation was the abolition of the gambling 
iT ite large number of supporters throug! 
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out the empire joined the Association, and it 
was decided that a great conference should be 
held in Tokyo at the end of the present month. 
Further, the title of the association was changed 
to the Oriental Socialists (Zoyo Shakas-/o). 
The members intend to present to the Diet, 
next session, a petition praying for the abolition 
of the gambling laws, and they announce that 
their chief object is to protect labourers, arti- 
zans, and small farmers against the tyranny of 
employers and landowners. It does not appear 
that they hold any very extreme doctrines like 
those associated with Socialism in the West, but 
perhaps time will develop a similarity, 


VHB MINISTER PRESIDENT AND THE CODES 
COMMITTER. 

Tue Xok&at publishes what purports to be a 
verbatim report of a portion of the speech de- 
livered by H.E. Count Ito to the members of 
the newly appointed Codes Committee, How 
this speech was obtained, we do not know. It 
does not appear in the columns of the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun,and the Kokkaé represents Count 
Ito as having enjoined upon the Committee 
strict silence with regard to everything con- 
nected with their proceedings. Evidently under 
such circumstances we cannot accept the Kok- 
Rat's account as absolutely accurate, but it con- 
tains nothing that might not have been said by 
the Minister President. Versions, more or less 
extended or abbreviated, of almost all official ut- 
terances appear in the vernacular press. In 
many cases they must be partly conjectural. An 
important instance was that of the speeches said 
to have been recently delivered by Counts Ito 
and Inouye to the Local Governors. The pro- 
ceedings of the periodical conferences of Local 
Governors are invariably private. No reporters 
are allowed to be present, and if anything gets 
abroad, it must be surreptitiously divulged. 
Hence the speech attributed to Count Ito 
on the occasion of the meeting of Governors 
and published by a portion of the vernacular 
press, could not be confidently accepted as a 
resumé ofthe views actually formulated by the 
Minister President. For this reason we did 
not notice it specially at the time, though as 
an intimation to the Local Governors that the 
Cabinet desired to stand aloof altogether from 
party politics, and that, consequently, the 
demeanour of the Governors in such matters 
must be strictly neutral, the speech may well 
have been uttered by Count Ito. The address 
now ascribed to His Excellency by the Kukkat 
runs thu: “‘ The subject which the Govern- 
ment submits for your deliberation is not the 
enforcement of the Codes, nor yet of a cer- 
tain portion of them. What you are asked to 
consider is the effects likely to be produced 
upon the conduct of business by putting into 
operation from the beginning of next year such 
portions of the Commercial Code as are urgently 
needed from a legal point of view, the Law of 
Companies and the Law of Bankruptcy, for ex- 
ample; and again, whether if portions of the Civil 
Code, namely, the Law of Persons and the Law 
of Succession, be again subjected to revision, the 
remainder may be put into immediate operation 
without inconvenience. You, gentlemen, were 
concerned in the compilation of the Codes; 
owing to your positions in the Judiciary you 
have to do with the practical application of the 
laws, and as Professors in the University you 
are versed in the principles of law. We trust, 
therefore, that you will endorse the purpose for 
which this Committee has been assembled, and 
that you will employ all expedition in’ dis- 
cussing the matters submitted for your delibera- 
tion. You will understand that it is not proposed 
to have decisions adopted by a majority vote in 
the Committee. What the Cabinet desires is to 
have the opinion of each member laid before it 
for purposes of comparison.” 





ss 

The address is said to have been of consider- 
able length, but only the above portion is re- 
ported. From it we gather that the object of 
the Government is to discover whether some 
via media cannot be struck out with respect to 
the Codes. It will be remembered that at the 
last moment (the House of Peers, when passing 
the Bili for postponement, added a proviso to the 
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effect that so soon as the revision of any portion 
of the Codes was completed, such portion might 
be put into operation immediately, without 
awaiting the date fixed in the text of (he Bill, 
namely, January 1st, 1896. This provision was 
evidently dictated by a spirit of compromise. It 
completely changed the character of the Bill, 
for whereas the original proposal was that the 
operation of the whole of the Codes should 
be deferred for four years, the effect of the 
corollary, added at the eleventh hour, was 
to fix four years as the maximum period 
for the work of revision, and to sanction the 
enforcement of each portion simultaneously 
with the completion of its revision. The House 
of Representatives passed the Bill with the above 
rider, and upon the Government devolved the 
duty of elaborating some practical programme 
out of this decidedly indefinite outline, Ap- 
parently the desire now is to obtain the views 
of the best experts and most notable pub- 
licists, and fortified by these, to adopt some 
plan. The Committee's views may, and we 
sincerely hope that they will, indicate a prac- 
ticable method of satisfying at once pub- 
lic opinion and the undoubted legal require- 
ments of the empire. They may, on the other 
hand, show that no such method is avail- 
able, and that the only resource is to undertake 
the huge and tedious task of revision ad initio. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the question to the Japanese nation. The Go- 
vernment does well to move with the utmost 
deliberation, and to adopt every precaution so 
that the country may not suffer from the effects 
of precipitate or hysterical action. 





ae 

Apropos this subject, we may refer briefly to 
the singular criticisms that have been penned 
about the Cabinet’s procedure in the matter of 
the Codes. Journalists, with ignorance so crass 
as to be scarcely credible, have accused the 
Ministers of deliberately flouting the Diet and 
public opinion by withholding from the Emperor 
a Bill duly passed by both Honses of the Legis- 
lature. These critics are obviously ignorant of 
the elementary fact that no such thing as a posi- 
tive veto is provided by the Japanese Constitu- 
tion, If a Bill passed by the Diet fails to obtain 
His Majesty’s Sanction, the only method by 
which the public becomes aware of the fact is a 
negative one, namely, the non-promulgation of 
the measure in the form of law. The Constitu- 
tion itself prescribes no procedure on this point, 
but the 32nd Article of the Law of the Houses 
says :—* Bills which, after having been passed 
by both Houses of the Diet and presented to 
the Emperor, may receive His sanction, shal] 
be promulgated before the next session of the 
Diet.” Hence, if a Bill which has passed both 
Houses is not promulgated, the fact that it has 
failed to receive the Imperial Sanction is nega- 
tively established. As to whether a Bill has 
been presented to the Emperor, and as to its 
fate when presented, the public, under normal 
circumstances, can know nothing until the open- 
ing of the next session of the Diet. Thus, 
writers who, on the ground that a Bill passed 
by the Diet last June has not yet been either pro- 
mulgated or openly vetoed, accuse the Cabinet 
of violating the Constitution and flouting 
public opinion—such writers only exhibit their 
own ignorance of the whole question. 


CEMENT FOR THE YOKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 
Ir the materials used in Japanese public works 
were, as a rule, subjected to the amount of 
inquisitive criticism that has been lavished by 
the vernacular press on the cement purchased 
for the Yokohama Harbour Works, newspaper 
columns would be filled with this subject to the 
exclusion of all others. The latest sensation is 
an action taken by the Tokai Cement Company 
against the Governor of Kanagawa, because that 
official, when inviting tenders for the cement 
required to complete the works, limited the 
tendering companies to three, namely, the Asano 
Company, the Aichi Company and the Onoda 
Company. There is not the smallest doubt that 
the system of limited tender is permitted by the 
Law of Finance, and we shall not be surprised 
to hear that the Court has refused to entertain 
the suit of the Tokai Cement Comp 
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while, however, some of the vernacular news- 
papers are edifying their readers by suggesting 
various singular reasons for the action of the 
Kanagawa Authorities. The simple fact is, 
according to unimpeachable information, that 
not every manufacturer of cement in Japan can 
be trusted to supply a thowughly serviceable 
article. It says nothing against the Japanese 
that such should be the case. On the contrary, 
considering how new the enterprise of cement- 
manufacture is, very great credit is due to them 
for having already attained such proficiency as 
to be able to supply cement for a work of the 
magnitude and importance of the Yokohama 
breakwaters. But the imperative duty of those 
carrying out the work is toemploy only material 
that can be relied on, and, guided by this con- 
sideration, they limited the tenders in the present 
case to the three companies above mentioned. 
The journalistic friends of the excluded com- 
panies decline, however, to regard the matter 
in this light, and are disposed to infer favouritism 
and corruption to an extent that does more 
credit to their fancy than to their sincerity. 
alte 

The Onoda Cement Company is especially 
singled out as the object of attack. The works 
of this Company are in Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
and much, if not the whole, of its capital was 
subscribed by SArzoku of Choshu. Naturally, 
therefore, Count Inouye, though not a share- 
holder, is interested in the success of the enter- 
prise, and this fact furnishes excellent food for 
scandal to certain writers. They tell a story 
remarkable not less for ignorance than for im- 
agination. When cement was firstneeded for the 
Yokohama Harbour Works, we read, Count 
Inouye wished General Palmer to use the Onoda 
product, but the General declined to do so on 
the ground that the cement was manufactur- 
ed according to the German method, of which 
he had no experience. Now, however, strange to 
say, the cement has been found suitable, and 
when General Palmer submitted some objections 
to Mr. Mitsuhashi, sub-director of the Harbour 
Works Bureau, the latter declined to hear him, 
alleging that he had no business to interfere. 
To this story other items are appended, but they 
do not profess to be more than mere rumours or 
conjectures, 

* < * 

Could it have been possible to construct a 
clumsier tale? In the first place, the process 
employed at the Onoda Works is not German 
at all. In all essentials it is English, having 
been adopted by Germany from England, where 
there are numbers of works making cement in 
virtually the same way. In the second place, 
when General Palmer, nearly two years ago, in 
the course of an inspection of Japanese Cement 
Works, reached Onoda, we happen to know 
that he did not possess the slightest information 
about the origin or affairs of the Works. 
He viewed them simply from an engineer's 
point of view, and he found there first-class 
apparatus, an ample and judicious expenditure 
of capital, an excellent modern process, and 
good materials not only abundant but also within 
easy reach. The cement itself did not yet satisfy 
the stringest tests which were considered neces- 
sary, but time alone was needed to bring its 
quality to a high standard, and we presume that 
eighteen months of intelligent experience have 
placed the works abreast of the best in the em- 
pire. Truly we think that some of the Japanese 
journals should adopt as their motto “ Axes to 
grind.” They allow themselves to become the 
tools of any person who arrives with a story in 
which either a foreigner or an official figures, 
and the consequence is that they often make 
themselves extremely ridiculous in the eyes of 
discerning folks. 

are 

It is also reported that the Nippon Cement 
Company, Osaka Cement Company, and all the 
principal merchants in the capital who are en- 
gaged in the cement trade, assembled at the 
Seikwa-ro, Nihonbashi, on the 7th instant. 
They invited the attendance of Mr. Kanai Tsu- 
nenosuke, Counsel for the Tokai Cement Com- 
and obtained from him minute details of 
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the case. After a Jong conference they all, 
except Mr. Asano Soichiro, agreed to assist the 
plaintiff in his suit, We suspect that they will 
have their trouble for their pains. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
A REGULAR meeting of the above Society was 
held on Friday, October 7th, at the rooms of 
the Geographical Society, Nishikonyacho, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokyo, Mr. Edmond R. Holmes in 
the chair, The minutes of the last meeting 
were taken as read, as they corresponded with 
the report published in the Fapan Mail. After 
that the following gentlemen were proposed, 
seconded, and unanimously elected :—Messrs. 
H. Baehr, F. Grosser, J. Schedel, and R. Mitomo. 
A set of pamphlets entitled :—“ The principles 
of a photographic lens simply explained,” by 
Messrs. R. & A. Beck was distributed amongst 
the members, and a printing frame, of ingenious 
construction, by the same firm, was shown. This 
frame was of metal, except the back, and was of 
such construction that the whole of the print 
could be examined at once. A letter was read 
from the Secretary of the Photo-Club, Orahais, 
offering the use of the Club to any member of 
the Photographic Society of Japan who may visit 
Algeria. The new “ Concentric lens ” of Messrs. 
Ross & Co., was shown by Mr. W. K. Burton, 
along with work done by it, and by other 
wide angle lenses of the same focal length. The 
new lens did not give absolute definition with 
the maximum aperture of f-16, but it gave ex- 
actly the same definition at the edge as at the 
centre of a fairly large sized plate. With 
an aperture of f-22 it gave absolute sharpness 
very nearly to the edge of a plate 22 by 12, the 
lens being 12 inches focus and a flat object at 
right angles to the axis of the lens being focuss- 
ed. In fact, the field wastruly flat, and this was 
the first lens of which such a statement could 
be made. A “ Universal” lens by the same 
firm was also shown. This was of the type 
of the “ Rapid re-symmetrical,” but was twice as 
rapid. It was an outcome of the new Jenel- 
optical glass. Mr. K. Ogawa, as well as Mr. 
Burton, spoke of its high qualities as a portrait 
lens. The Foreign Secretary had been asked to 
reportona sample of Mr. J.B. Obernetter’s plates. 
He had found them very rapid, although not 
quite up to the rapidity of the most sensi- 
live plates in the market in Japan, and of ex- 
ceptionally good quality. “A very ingenious 
portable metal tripod stand, each leg going into 
a smail tin box less than 3 inches long, was pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. R. Mitomo. A set 
of small prints on bromide paper were shown 
by Mr. K. Arito, and were much admired. After 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting 
resolved itself into a conversazione. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, LIMITED. 
Tux following report will be presented to the 
shareholders of the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Limited, at the nineenth ordinary meet- 
ing to be held at the Society's offices, Hong- 
kong, on Monday, the ruth October. The net 
premium collected for the year 1891, after 
deducting returns and reinsurances, amounts to 
$1,298,031.71. After providing for a bonus of 
20 per cent. on contributions paid in May last, 
there remains at credit of working account a 
balance of $241,947.21, From this sum the 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of $7.00 per share, equivalent to 28 per cent. 
on the paid up capital of $25 per share, and an 
addition to the reserve fund of $42,000, raising 
the reserve to $842,000. The balance remain- 
ing of $129,947.21 they propose to carry forward 
to meet liabilities and claims still outstanding, 
and thus close the account for the year 1891. 
The position of the Society for the present year, 
as far as it can be ascertained, is as follows :— 
Balance of working account to the 30th June 
$422,392.37; add estimate of premium to goth 
September, $330,000.00—$752,392.37. Estim- 
ate of losses to pay, $240,000.00—$: 12,392.37. 
Since the general meeting the directors have 
had to deplore the death of the Hon. Phineas 
Ryrie, which took place on the 22nd February 
last, and the Hon. J. J. Keswick resign- 
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G. Wood and the Hon, J. J. Bell-Irving were 
invited to join the board. In accordance with 
clause 110 of the articles of association, Messrs. 
D.R. Sassoon and C. J. Holliday retire, but 
offer themselves for re-election. Messrs. J. H. 
Cox and R. Lyall, auditors, retire, but offer them- 
selves for re-election. 


THB COUNT TOKUGAWA Case, 

Koytwa Tavasaro and others concerned in this 
strange case are now undergoing a preliminary 
examination before Judge Okada, and many 
witnesses have been summoned. It is rumoured 
that the result of the examination will probably 
be that a charge of obtaining money by 
false pretences will be framed against the pris- 
oners. Several vernacular journals, the Afar- 
nicht, fhe Yomiur#, etc., publish a report that 
when the barrister, Mr. Kojima, was negotiating 
with Count Tokugawa, Messrs. Oi Kentaro and 
Hisamatsu Shigeru, his fellow-barristers, ad- 
vised him to abandon the affair, but Kojima 
refused to follow their counsel. Mr. Hisamatsu 
then went to see the Factor of Count Tokugawa 
and recommended him not to allow the Count 
to sign any promissary notes Kojima might 
bring, as such a proceeding must prove disad- 
vantageous to both parties. But the Count 
signed the notes for some unexplained reason. 
As soon as Messrs, Oi and Hisamatsu ascer- 
tained the fact, the former went to Yokohama 
to find Kojima, who had preceded him, but 
unfortunately he failed to meet him. Return- 
ing, therefore, he waited for Kojima at the 
Shimbashi Station with Mr. Hisamatsu. Once 
more they advised Kojima to abandon the thing 
in toto, but he flatly refused to do so. His well- 
wishers, indignant at his obstinacy, declared 
that their friendship with him must cease 
thenceforth, and with thatthe three parted. The 
following morning Kojima was arrested. We 
give these stories for what they may be worth. 


ROWING NOTES. 
Ture appears to have been a certain amount 
of difficulty in getting up “Fours” to take part 
in the coming regatta, and, judging from the 
appended list of names, there will undoubtedly 
be more “squalls” amongst our oarsmen before 
the day arrives. A glance at the list of names 
will surfice to show this. Out of 26 men no 
less than 6 take part in both “ Seniors’ and Ju- 
niors’.”. This must produce discord before long, 
for, to do justice to his comrades, a man, say 
in the seniors’, must put “all he knows” into that 
boat whilst there is time to practise. How 
Messrs. Hood, Gibbs, Eyton, Smith, Watt, and 
Kingdon, can manage to row in Juniors’ and 
Seniors’ we find it difficult to understand. Evi- 
dently there is no distinction between Juniors’ 
and Seniors’ here. This is, or appears to be, a 
sore point, and places the Committee in a most 
uncomfortable dilemma. Why not run the Club 
“ Fours” as they are done in Kobe, where all who 
have graduated as “ Griffins ” have the option of 
rowingin the “ Fours”atafollowingregatta, The 
words‘ Seniorand Junior” otherwise are misno- 
mers. Sevencrewsconld easily be made up, and, 
although the club possesses few boats, the row- 
ing could be done, The “ Griffins” could row 
ina distinct race. A few boats ought to be 
made with fixed seats for Griffins, and no 
man allowed to enter a race where sliding 
seats are used until he shows a certain know- 
ledge of rowing. Here is a suggestion for 
the Committee. It is a suggestion, that, if car- 
ried out, would revolutionize rowing in Yoko- 
hama. At the present time men absolutely 
raw and with no idea of rowing, are being con- 
tinually put into Club Fours, much to the cha- 
grin of old and experienced oars, who have the 
disagreeable work of getting the tyros into some 
sort of shape before the races. Quality not 
quantity is what should be aimed at. The lat- 
ter we have, and the former we have, but the 
one is swamped by the other. Up till now the 
weather has been unfavourable for rowing. 
Northerly winds—and plenty of ‘em—have pro- 
duced heavy seas, but the undaunted “ Four” 
venture out, and patronize the Creek. One 
hardly dares to offer a word of advice to our 
four representatives, yet, judging from what was 
done a few nights mee. in the by CaO one might 
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be allowed to suggest to a certain member that 
he screw less. This is a common failing, and 
will prevent the boat getting.a good “ way” on, 
Of the Fours mentioned below, very little can 
be said, as only a few of the most enthusiastic 
have been out. When this rough weather clears 
off there will be a rush for boats, as well as 2 
rush for men. Seniors will want some of the 
juniors, and the juniors will stand on the beach 
and cry aloud for their strokes. One more 
word with regard to the Interport race. We 
hear that Moore, the best of the Kobe men, 
cannot come up tor the event. This brings 
down the betting on Kobe. 
SENIOR FOURS. 


Black boat—Kingdon, bow; Hall, 2; Hood, 3; 
Barton, stroke ; —, cox. 

Green boat—A. B. Smith, bow; P. Mortiss, 2; 

35 Campbell, stroke; —, cox. 

‘Watt, bow ; Thompson, 2; Bengen, 
33 Lane, stroke ; —, cox. 

Red boat—Gibbs, bow; Blanchard, 2; Burn, 
33 Martin, stroke ; —, cox, 


JUNIOR Fours. 

Red boat—Mair, bow; Watt, 23 
Hood, stroke ; —, cox, 

Blue boat—Abbey, bow; Rogers, 2; Crouch, 3; 
Gibbs, stroke ; —, cox. 

Black boat—L. Eyton, bow; Kilgour, 2; Mar- 
shall, 3; J. Eyton, Jr., stroke ;—, cox. 

Green boa . Abenheim, bow ; Favre-Brandt, 
23; Schmidt, 3; A. B. Smith, stroke; Campbell, 
cox. 











Kingdon, 35 






HARBOUR REGULATIONS. 
Ir is twenty-five years since a harbour-master 
of Yokohama was appointed through the zeal 
of Sir Harry Parkes. It proved an easy billet, 
for owing to the impossibility of getting all the 
Powers to agree to any draft of harbour regula- 
tions, Captain Purvis’ functions never went be- 
yond drawing his salary. Since then the ques- 
tion of harbour regulations has been repeatedly 
on the tapis, and if its history could be accur- 
ately written, a remarkable tale of how not to 
do it would be the outcome. Yet everyone 
admits thatsome machinery for proper supervis- 
ion and arrangement is essential, above all now 
that we are to have a harbour with break- 
waters, piers, railways and all the luxuries. Ac- 
cordingly, the Government has decided once 
more to undertake the work of compiling re- 
gulations, and the Minister of State for Com- 
munications, having been commissioned to 
choose a committee for the purpose, has nomi- 
nated—says the Vippon—the following gentle- 
men :— 
Mr, Kurino Shiuichiro, Director of the Political 
Burean in the Foreign Office. 
Mr. H. W. Denison, Legal Adviser to the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Utsumi Tadakatsu, Governor of Kanagawa 
Ken. 
Mr. Egi Chu, Councillor in the Depattment of 
Home Affairs. 
Mr, Ishikawa Ariyuki, Controller-general of the 
Revenue Bureau, 
Commander Dewa Shigeto, Department of the 








avy. 
Mr. Kawazu Sukeyuki, Vice-Minister for Com- 
munications. 
Mr. Tsukahara Shuzo, Director of the Marine 
Bureau. 
Mr. Komatsu Kenjiro, Councillor in the Depart- 
ment of Communications, 
Captain J. M. James, Marine Bureau. 
The above members of Committee are to hold 
their first conference on the 18th instant in the 
Department of Communications. 





THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE APFOINTNENT OF 
THE CODES COMMITTEE. 
Tue appointment of the Codes Committee 
has roused journalistic interest to a high pitch, 
and furnished for the Opposition press an ex- 
cellent topic to attack the Government. And 
not the Opposition press alone, for the Micht 
Nichi Shimbun figures in the van of the assault, 
showing a degree of uncompromising hostility 
that must surprise the public. Our contem- 
porary, having given a short history of the Codes, 
and then emphasized the fact that their postpone- 
ment was voted by both Houses of the Diet, 
and only waits to be sanctioned by the Sovereign, 
proceeds to point out that four (query, three?) 
months have already elapsed, and yet the 





‘er have taken no decided step, so that} 





it would almost seem as though the official in- 
tention were to ignore the resolution of the Diet 
altogether. The next session is drawing nigh, 
and the Houses will find no difficulty in passing 
a Memorial to the Throne on the subject, so 
that to stave off the question now is only to 
bring it on in a more acute form two months 
hence. Referring to the appointment of the 
Codes Committee, the Wichi Michi argues thus: 
—‘We do not say that the opinions of experts 
are unnecessary ; nay, they are most important. 
But since the Bill has passed both Houses of 
the Diet, it is a legislative fact, and the Govern- 
ment will ultimately have to adopt a definite 
policy, even though a committee of experts 
be assembled to investigate the matter. If the 
Cabinet fail to adopt such a policy, it will be 
liable to the charge of shirking its respon- 
sibilities. But the Ito Cabinet knows well what 
is meant by a Responsible Government, and 
neither the Minister President nor his colleagues 
will venture to have recourse to any shuffling 
measure. Nevertheless, they must perceive that 
such a great undertaking as is apparently to be 
entrusted to the Committee cannot be accom- 
plished in a month or two, and yet only about 
50 days remain before the opening of the next 
session of the Diet. Do they really think that 
the task can be completed in so short a period, 
and that there will be enough time for the Com- 
mittee to pass resolutions, for the Imperial sanc- 
tion to be obtained, and for the Codes to be 
promulgated before the next session commences? 
If they do not, then the appointment of the 
Codes Committee can only be to perform the 
burial rites of the Bill passed by the Diet. Can 
such an act be called an act of the Ito Cabinet?” 
The Michi Nichi concludes its first article on 
the subject by declaring that the only measure 
feasible for the Government is to obtain the 
Imperial sanction to the Bill, and then to devise 
machinery for amending the necessary parts 
of the Codes afterwards. In a second article, 
the same journal writes that the Codes are 
known to be full of defects and that their revis- 
ion is imperative. To that end the Bill for 
postponement must become law. But if the 
Ito Cabinet consider it necessary to enforce the 
Codes whether they are perfect or not, what 
occasion is there to appoint a Committee now? 
In short, the Cabinet seems to lack courage to 
decide this, the most important topic of the day. 
The Michi Nichi aileges that even those who 
desire the immediate operation of the Codes 
acknowledge their imperfection, while those who 
are in favour of postponement acknowledge 
their necessity, but urge that the present drafts 
require much alteration. Such being the case 
the two sides will be of one mind ultimately, if 
only the task of revision be completed. Why 
then does the Government hesitate to seek the 
Imperial sanction so that the Bill postponing 
the date of operation may become law? 
ae 

The Hoché Shimbun views the question 
from several different stand-points, and con- 
cludes that if the Government approves the Bill 
passed by the Dief, it should become law at 
once ; but if not, then the Codes should be en- 
forced atonce. Our contemporary finds it very 
strange that the Government neither expresses 
its opinion on the subject, nor adopts the re- 
solution of the Diet, but simply appoints a 
Committee to formulate new views. But the 
Hochi, whatever may be the value of its general 
criticism, seems to write without due reflection ; 
for the Codes cannot possibly be enforced 
before the date now actually fixed, January rst, 
1893, and the Government is of course not 
called upon to express any opinion until the 
Emperor's sanction has been given or withheld. 


ane 

The Mainicht Shimbun attacks the Govern- 
ment roundly. It says that if the Ministers of 
State consider the resolution of the Diet worthy 
of respect, they ought to act on it at once; and 
if not, they ought to enforce the Codes at once. 
It sees no necessity for handing over the ques- 
tion to a Committee, and it charges the Cabi- 
net with pusillanimity for having recourse to 
such a device. Moreover, it asserts that the 
asifensrenrined asmembers of the Committee, 
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with two or three exceptions, are all administra- 
tive officials under the control of the Cabinet. Is 
ita correct procedure on the part of a Cabinet 
composed of all the renowned statesmen of the 
empire to leave to the decision of subordinate 
officials one of the most important questions of 
the day, concerning which both Houses of the 
Diet have already passed a resolution? 
* 
* 

The Vomiuré Shimbun argues that both 
Houses of the Diet having considered the pro- 
blem profoundly, made all the necessary investi- 
gations, and passed the Bill after full debate, the 
Government, unless it regards the Bill as of 
little moment, is bound to seek the Imperial 
Sanction. If the Cabinet is perplexed, the 
proper course is to adopt the resolution of the 
Diet. But this view does not seem to have 
occurred to the Ministers. For a long time the 
Bill was laid aside, and now a committee is 
appointed to investigate it. Eyen though the 
Government has no intention of treating the 
Diet slightingly, the latter cannot fail to draw the 
inference:—" A resolution adopted by 600 mem- 
bers of the Dict appearsto have less weight than 
that of acommittee composed of 12 young men. 
How small is the confidence which the Cabinet 
places in the opinion of the majority of the Diet !” 
The Yomiuri avows that it finds no words to 
defend the Cabinet. 


a ® 

The Kokumin Shimbun holds that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee is too late. It would seem 
that though 60 (?) days have elapsed since the 
formation of the Ito Cabinet, their opinion on the 
question is still unsettled, and they intend to 
make up their minds after the Committee’s 
report is received. Howeasy-going! The tone 
of the Kokumin’s article is one of scornful re- 
proach. It concludes that the Government does 
not propose to leave the resolution of the Diet 
forever inoperative, but intends to enforce a 
portion of it, and leave the rest for future con- 
sideration, That is not a manly method. If 
the Ministers deem it is necessary to enforce the 
Codes immediately, let them so do without hesita- 
tion. If they scotch the Bill by entrusting its 
investigation to the hands of a committee, who 
will be held responsible for the result? 


ae 

All these journals from which we have quoted, 
with the exception of the Michi Nichi Shimbun, 
belong to the Opposition, The Hochi, Maz. 
nichi and Fomiurt are Katshin-fo organs, and 
the Kokumin is strongly Radical. 


COUNT YAMAGATA AND THE JUDICIARY. 
TLE. Count Yamacata delivered, on the 8th 
instant, to a meeting of the Chief Judges of 
Appeal Courts and the Chief Public Procurators, 
a speech which we translate from the Wiché 
Nichi Shimbun :—“ Gentlemen, I have re- 
quested you to assemble to-day, for the purpose 
of considering some points connected with the 
future policy of the Department of Justice. It 
has fallen to my lot to be appointed to the 
control of this Department. I cannot claim to 
have any experience in judicial business, and my 
one constant solicitude is that I may not prove 
unworthy of the trust reposed in me. Happily 
I am able to hope that with the assistance of 
you, gentlemen, whose knowledge of judicial 
affairs is extensive, I shall be able to discharge 
successfully the duties of my onerous position, 
Reviewing the situation, I find that, owing 
to the labours of Count Yamada when he pre- 
sided over this Department, the various Codes 
of Law have been gradually compiled; the 
organization of the Law Courts has been put 
into operation ; the basis of the Judiciary’s in- 
dependence has been firmly established ; and 
the several affairs relating to the dispensation 
of justice have been almost brought to a state 
of completion. If this rate of progress can be 
preserved, there will be no difficulty in raising 
our judicial system and the conduct of its busi- 
ness to the standard of Western States. Yet, 
though the laws be ever so complete, if their 
practical application be not attained, neither can 
the foundations of the Judiciary’s power be made 
sure, nor the advantages of the Codes be realized, 
nor the good results obtainable under SO 
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stitution be achieved. I observe that the news- 
paper press has of late been publishing rumours 
that reflect injuriously upon the conduct of this 
Department’s business. These may be merely 
the gossip of the hour, but things that have no ex- 
istence do not cast shadows, neither can there be 
smoke without fire. We cannot treatsuch rumours 
with complete indifference, and I earnesty hope 
that the officials upon whom judicial responsi- 
ties devolve will devote themselves with such 
sincerity and judgment to the discharge of their 
duties, that no material whatever shall be fur- 
nished for the voice of evil report. In the 
management of affairs I need scarcely remind 
you that abuses spring from two sources, from 
the measure itself and from the men that apply 
it. The laws may be as beautiful and flawless 
as jewels of the finest water, but they will be 
futile and profitless if the men that administer 
them are incapable of the task. On the other 
hand, if the laws be faulty, evil consequences 
are inevitable. Therefore, what I would ask 
of you, gentlemen, is to consider the measures 
that should be adopted if the officials charged 
with the administration of justice are not 
properly qualified, and the method that should 
be employed to revise or supplement the 
laws in the event of their imperfection. I 
ask you, gentlemen, who are well versed in 
judicial business, to give me the benefit of 
your full counsels on the present occasion, 
and I trust by your cé-operation to be able to 
avoid any serious errors.” 
* 
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This is a very significant utterance of the 
Minister of State for Justice. The vernacular 
press has been complaining of late, with con- 
siderable warrant, that there still remain in the 
Judiciary men of the old school who are not 
versed in foreign jurisprudence or competent 
to deal with the issues coming before the 
Courts of Law under the novel circum- 
stances of the present era. That this should 
be the case is inevitable. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Japanese Judiciary has been in 
progress for only twenty years, an interval much 
too short for the complete weeding out of men 
of the old school, whose presence was of 
course unavoidable. Little by little the ranks 
of the Judiciary have been recruited from stu- 
dents of the Afeiji era, at first by a system of 
selection and subsequently in accordance with 
the method of public examination. But the 
process has necessarily been gradual, and 
before the old hands could be pushed out, the 
promulgation of the Constitution assured to 
the Judges life tenure of office. Under these 
circumstances, the final reform of the Judiciary 
must be aided by the Judiciary itself. The 
Judges must employ the pressure of conscience 
and counsel to eliminate any elements that im- 
pair the efficiency of the Bench. It isa dis- 
tinctive trait of Japanese disposition that men 
are always ready to bow to the dictates of right, 
provided that those dictates can be clearly de- 
monstrated. The Judges to whom Count Ya- 
magata addressed himself will know how to 
facilitate the reform he has in view. 


* 

Although the Constitution guarantees tenure 
of office to all Judges, under the provision that 
“no Judge shall be deprived of his position un- 
less by way of criminal sentence or disciplinary 
punishment,” the Administration is not entirely 
without means of removing incapable men. For 
in the law by which disciplinary rules applicable 
to judicial functionaries are fixed, “all details 
as to suspension from office,”—we quote from 
Count Ito’s Commentary—‘“ as to placing on 
the Retired List, as to transfer of appointment, 
and as to superannuation, are to be mentioned.” 
Thus, in the Law of the Organization of the 
Courts, we find the following two articles :— 

Art. 74.—When a Judge becomes so enfeebled, 
either physically or morally, that he can no longer 
discharge his functions, he may receive from the Mini- 
ster of justice, in virtue of a decision by a general 
assembly of Judges of Courts of Appeal or of the 
Supreme Court, an order to retire from the Judicial 
Service, 

Art. 77.—Judges, when they retire from the service, 


shall receive a pension, in conformity with the Law of 
Pensions. 








Theseyprovisions have already been enforced 
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since Count Yamagata came into office. For 
Judge Komatsu Seiji, Chief Judge in the Yoko- 
hama Local Court, and Judge Sugiyama Kobin 
of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, have been ordered 
to retire under the Law of the Organization of 
the Courts. Judge Komatsu received his ap- 
pointment in 1875, and was then employed in 
Osaka. Promoted to be Director of the Bureau 
of Civil Cases in 1887, he was transferred to the 
chief judgeship of the Yokohama Local Court 
in 1891. Having been one of the Commission- 
ers for the compilation of the Codes, he is doubt- 
less regarded as a man of ability, but apparently 
he is past his work. Sugiyama Kobin was a semi- 
official in 1869 ; in 1877 we find him serving as 
Secretary of the Department of Justice, and in 
1887 hebecamea Judge. Itisstated that twoother 
Judges, fearing the same fate, have sent in their 
resignations, namely, Judge Hashimoto Genno- 
suke, of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, who be- 
came a semi-official in 1871, a Public Procura- 
tor in 1881, and a Judge in 1883 ; and Judge 
Ryokaku Hikoroku, of the Yokohama Local 
Court, a Sonin of the tenth grade whose record 
we are unable to trace. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM DROWNING OF SIR CECIL 
SMITH. 

Tuz Penang correspondent of the Sfraifs 
Times wires on September 24th as follows : 
“As the police steam pinnace was comin; 
down the Kinta River on Thursday with his 
Excellency the Governor and Messrs. Treacher, 
Denison, and Hanson on board, she struck a 
snag, and sank. All the officials were saved; 
but the Governor sank twice before he was res- 
cued. Two servants are missing.” It appears 
that Governor Sir Cecil Smith had been in- 
specting the railway and works at Kotah Bahru 
and was on his way down to Teluk Anson, 
After going about six miles down the river, and 
just at the confluence of the Perak and Kinta 
river, the launch which contained the Governor 
struck a snag, was apparently swung round 
by the current, capsized, and sank. Every- 
one on board was precipitated into the water. 
The attention of the other launch, which 
was about two hundred yards ahead, was at- 
tracted to the mishap by a shout, and she was 
immediately turned back to render assistance. 
In the meantime his Excellency had been re- 
scued by a Perak Malay, and by the time the 
other launch reached the spot all were safely on 
shore except a Chinese boy and a Mala 
who sank and were never seen again. For- 
tunately the catastrophe occurred only about 
from twenty to thirty yards from the bank. 
A Malay was steering the launch at the time ; 
but no blame whatever is attributed to the steer- 
ing, for it is impossible to tell where a snag 
may be. A quantity of baggage was lost. The 
accident occurred about 1 o'clock. After a brief 
rest, the Governor and the whole party embarked 
on the other launch and went straight on to 
Teluk Anson, reaching there the same evening. 
At once his Excellency embarked on the Sea 
Belle and came straight to Singapore. He ex- 
periences no bad effects from his immersion and 
is attending to his official business as usual. 











MEMORIAL ON TREATY REVISION. 
In the last session of the Diet the members of 
the 7iyu-¢o proposed to present 19 the Throne 
a Memorial on the Subject of Treaty Revision, 
which was supported by the members of the 
Kaishin-to and some others. But disagreement 
arose among the Fyu-/o members on the 
question of mixed residence. Mr. Oi Kentaro’s 
party, the Xwan/o-Xai, announced their intention 
of proposing an amendment of the memorial, 
in the sense of forbidding mixed residence, but 
before they could obtain the requisite number 
of supporters, the session came to anend. Since 
that time the F7yu-fo have made careful in- 
vestigations or the subject, and the estimate 
formed by Count Itagaki and other distinguish- 
ed members of the ¥7yu-o, during their visits 
to the provinces, with reference to the trend of 
popular opinion, convinces them that mixed re- 
sidence must be allowed if they hope to obtain 
recognition of Japan’s international equality. 
The Vomturi Shimbun declares that there is 
now rognembéraf the Ffyu-/o who expresses a 
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different opinion on the subject, and that, con- 
sequently, the intention of the Party is to present 
the Memorial next session. All the members 
of the ¥iyu-Zo are said by our contemporary to be 
bent upon energetically and harmoniously cé- 
operating with the Government and the people 
for the attainment of this important object of 
national ambition. 


THE “SEMMON GAKKO” AT WASEDA. 

We observe that Professor T. Ogawa has be- 
come Head Master (Kocho) of the Semmon 
Gakko at Waseda, in succession to Professor S. 
Tahara. Mr. Ogawa recently returned from 
the United States where he made a special study 
of collegiate management, and since his appoint- 
ment to the Semmon Gakko in May, the results 
of his exceptional training have made them- 
selves apparent in many improvements effected 
in the curricula of the School and its several 
departments—Law, Politics, Judicial, and Lite- 
rary, the last including both Japanese and Eng- 
lish divisions. Our readers are aware that the 
Semmon Gakko owes its inception and much 
of its support to Count Okuma, who has devoted 
not only his great influence, but also large sums 
of money to rendering the institution a tho- 
roughly excellent place of education. The 
Board of Directors, with the Count at its head, 
has of late been accomplishing much to better 
the condition of the place and its surroundings, 
so that the institution with its pile of solid 
brick buildings, its fine auditorium, and its well- 
kept enclosure presents a most attractive and 
business-like appearance. The Semmon Gakko 
is now the largest educational institution in 
Japan, after the Imperial University. Since 
August of the present year it has received some 
350 new students, for whose admittance room 
had been made by recent extensions, so that the 
actual attendance in the various departments 
now numbers 750, being 150 more than the 
greatest number shown in the previous records 
of the place. The faculty has been correspond- 
ingly increased, so that it amounts to sixty 
Instructors. We note with pleasure that the 
Literary Section, especially the English, is in a 
flourishing state. About 250 students are at- 
tending the English classes, more than 100 of 
them being in the Higher Literary Course. 
This Section is under the charge of Professor 
Tsubouchi, Editor of the Waseda Magazine, 
and the Rev, F. J. Stanley is the English In- 
structor, whose lectures to the higher classes on 
English Literature do not suffer by comparison 
with those delivered at the Imperial University. 
It is reported that Count Okuma has under con- 
sideration a project for converting the Semmon 
Gakko into a University, and it certainly seems 
to be worthy of that status. 








EXCHANGE WITH THB UNITED STATES. 
Tux United States Mint assay value of the 
Japanese Silver yen has been officially fixed, 
‘until further notice, at sixty-six and four tenths 
cents ($.664) in United States Currency, at which 
rate all fees paid at the Consulate-General, 
Yokohama, will be received. Invoices should 
be made out, in Silver yen. In accordance 
with the foregoing the following tariff of 
fees is established :—For Invoice Certificate yen 
3.77, for extra Copy of Invoice yen 3.00, for 
Currency Certificate yen 1.50, for Landing Certi- 
ficate yen 3.77, for Bill of Health yen 3.77, for 
endorsement to Bill of Health yen 0.75. 





SHANGHAI V. HONGKONG. 


Honcxonc has been badly beaten at cricket by 
Shanghai. The match took place on the Shang- 
hai ground, the Shanghai team scoring 314 runs 
in its two innings, and the Hongkong team 157, 
or just half of the former total. Seven matches 
have now been played in all between the two 
places, and of these Hongkong has _won two, 
Shanghai four, and one was drawn. The North 
China Daily News gives the following record 
of the matches :— 

‘The first was in February, 1866, at Hongkong, and 
was won by the Hongkong team by an innings and 
264 runs3it may be noticed that one of the then 
Shanghai (eam is still a resident of this port, and is 
still among the leaders 
tennis lawn, The) se 








played at Shanghai in May, 1867, the former being 
won by Shanghai by an innings and 36 runs, and the 
latter, a singleinnings match, by g1 runs, Hongkong, 
it seems, only playing ten men. ‘The fourth match was 
played at Shanghai in October, 1889, after the celebra- 
ted forty days of rain, The scores were very small, 
Hongkong making only 147 altogether, and Shanghai 
149 with three wickets to fall. The fifth match was 
played again at Shanghai in September, 1891 ; Hong- 
kong batted first, and made 268 runs. Shanghai in the 
first innings made only 180, and had to follow on. 
When 300 runs were scored, the innings was declared 
closed with two wickets still to fall, the not-out bats- 
men having made 20 and so respectively. Hongkong 
went in again requiring 213 runs to win, and when 
stumps and the match were drawn, their score stood 
at 72 for four wickets, ‘The sixth match was played 
at Hongkong in February last, and won by the home 
team by an innings and 132 runs. 

Our Shanghai contemporary concludes, not 
without apparent reason, that, on the whole, 
Shanghai possesses better cricketers than Hong- 
kong, but we greatly doubt whether, in arriving 
at this dictum, sufficient allowance is made for 
difference of ground. We do not allude to the 
general fact that Shanghai possesses one of the 
best pitches in the world—though that must 
always count for a good deal in the education 
of a team—but rather to the radically unlike 
natures of the grounds. The Hongkong pitch 
is characteristically fast and bumpy; the 
Shanghai, almost exactly the opposite. It 
is well nigh impossible for a player who 
has been batting or bowling habitually on 
either ground to perform the same operations 
successfully when suddenly transferred to the 
other. We who speak, played in both the 
interport matches of 1867, and we can well 
remember how curiously badly the best Hong- 
kong bats—they were good ones—shaped on 
the Shanghai ground. They hit short to 
leg and high to the off, and altogether were 
not in it. Shanghai has sent a team to 
Hongkong only twice, and on both occasions 
the northerners sustained crushing defeats, be- 
ing beaten in 1866 by an innings and 264 runs, 
and in 1892 (February) by an innings and 132 
runs. Another match played now in Hong- 
kong would probably end in a victory for the 
home eleven. A notable illustration of what the 
change of ground signifies was furnished by the 
scoring in a scratch match played subsequent- 
ly to the big event. The sides were England 
v. Ireland and Scotland, and the best men of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai teams were en- 
gaged. Captain Dunn and Quartermaster 
Sergeant Jeffkyns, the two great willow guns 
of Hongkong, who had remained long enough 
at or behind the wicket in the first match to 
become more or less familiar with the pitch, 
made great scores—88 and 98 respectively—but 
five others of the southern cracks could knock 
up only 14 runs between them. The Yokohama 
and Shanghai pitches have much more in com- 
mon, It isa veritable pity that the great settle- 
ment cannot be induced to send a team here. 








THE SHANGHAI MURDER GASB. 
Tue trial of the United States Marshal, James 
A. Frame, for the murder of the saloon keeper 
Geo. Lemon, at Shanghai, concluded on the 1st 
October, after_a lengthy trial. Mr. Leonard, 
U.S. Consul-General in delivering judgment 
said :—James A. Frame, It is not necessary for 
me to speak at any length to you. I will simp- 
ly say that you have had as fair a trial as could 
possibly be given, in which you have been pro- 
secuted with great fairness and defended zeal- 
ously, and the Court has endeavoured to arrive 
at a perfectly fair judgment in your case. The 
Court finds a verdict,—in which all the assessors 
agree,—that you are not guilty of murder, as 
charged in the complaint or information, but 
that you are guilty of manslaughter, and I ad- 
judge and sentence you therefore to imprison- 
ment for one year and six months from this day 
in the gaol of the Consulate-General and to pay 
a fine of $100. 
* . 

The sentence—eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $100—pronounced upon 
Frame for shooting Lemon in a Shanghai gin- 
shop, is commented upon adversely by more than 
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menewspaper. The United States Consul-Gene-} 
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to offer any explanation of the reasons which 
had influenced the Court in framing its ver- 
dict, and this singular reticence is unfavour- 
ably commented on by the North China 
Daily News, which journal appears also to think 
that the prisoner did not receive his deserts. 
Other newspapers adopt a similar tone as to the 
inadequacy of the sentence, but in every case 
their analysis of the case seems defective in one 
important respect: they fail to show that any 
grounds existed for ascribing malice pre- 
pense to Frame, and of course without malice 
prepense there can be no “murder” in the 
eyes of the law. Frame was a man of excellent 
general conduct and peaceful disposition ; he 
was an official of the United States Consulate 
in the discharge of his duty; he had often, 
when discharging similar duty, been in danger, 
yet it did not appear that he had ever resorted 
to undue violence ; he was perfectly sober at the 
time of the occurrence ; and finally, he had no 
special reason to bear emnity towards Lemon, 
who seems to have been nothing more than a 
somewhat truculent saloon-keeper, quick to re- 
sent the invasion of his gin-shop by a Consular 
official. Yet the aavocates of the murder 
theory would have us believe that this man went 
into a saloon and deliberately shot Lemon as 
the latter was playing cards with two visitors 
and while his wife was looking on, and having 
shot him, immediately went and gave himselt 
up. We find great difficulty in reconciling all 
these facts with the theory of murder. It is 
distinctly a pity, however, that the Consul-Gene- 
ral did not think it worth while to take the pub- 
lic into his confidence as to the bases of the 
verdict. 


DEATH OF MR. TONG KING-SING, 


A DIsTINGUISHED and widely respected China- 
man has been lost to his country by the death 
of Mr. Tong King-sing, the organizer and for 
some time Chief Director of the China Mer- 
chants Steam Navigation Company. The Worth 
China Daily News has the following notice of 
his decease :-— 


News was received yesterday of the death of a man 
of light and leading among Chinese civilians, though 
indeed he was a titular official, Mr. Tong King-sing, 
to whom more than to any other civilian, the solid 
progress in the arts of peace that China has made in 
the last twenty years is due. We gave a sketch of his 
life only last June, when we reported the banquet that 
was given to him at the Gordon Hail, Tientsin, to 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday, and need only now re- 
capitulate the chief points in’ his career. He began 
life as an assistant in an auctioneer's office in Hong- 
kong in the early days; was afterwards a colonial 
government interpreter, and then for many years in 
the service of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. ; and 
throughout his life his honour and integrity have been 
spotless. For two years he travelled in the West with 
the late Mr. George A. Butle i 
lieries, the China Merchants? 
and the Tientsin Railway, remain totestify to his wide 
knowledge, his energy, and his powers of org 

and administration. He was a consistent friend to 
foreigners, many of whom he attached to himself 
warmly, and his death is an enduring loss to Chinese 
and foreigners alike, 


















IRISH AFFAIRS. 

Reuter telegraphs that the Parnellities have 
decided not to accept any scheme of Home 
Rule which does not give them complete con- 
trol of the Police, the Judiciary and the Land. 
It is well that this demand should be clearly 
formulated before Parliament has been com- 
mitted to any legislative measure. For though 
the control of the Police and the Judiciary may 
be conceded, it is most improbable that 
England will agree to surrender to the ten- 
der mercies of agrarian agitators the loyal 
land-owners, of whom almost the whole are of 
English lineage. These unfortunate owners 
have already suffered sufficiently. In many 
cases they have been reduced from affluence, 
which belonged to them without demanding 
any undue sacrifices from their tenants, to com- 
parative penury. Security of property, the most 
valued result of civilized government, has been 
destroyed, and sufferings as undeserved as they 
wereunexpecied havebeen inflicted on some of the 
best subjects of the realm. The English people 
da; not rege these things without sympathy 

ignation ; but there has always ex- 
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isted a firm conviction that, whatever party may 
be in power, the Parliament at Westminister 
will never consent to any form of Home Rule 
which is not accompanied, or rather preceded, by 
a final settlement of the land question. We are 
not told, however, that the Parnellites decline to 
have any settlement imposed on them, They in- 
sist on being given a free hand. Well, we do not 
believe for one moment that they will get it. On 
the contrary, the unreason of the demand and 
the consequences involved in granting it, may 
very likely disgust a great many Englishmen 
who are now disposed to concede Home Rule 
out of utter weariness of spirit, if not from a 
sense of supposed justice. It may stagger even 
Mr. Gladstone. For the Grand Old Man is a 
conservative at heart. His liberal associations 
often carry him to great lengths, but it is an 
old saying in the Tory Camp that if he be 
scratched deeply enough, the Conservative ker- 
nel will surely be reached. The insatiableness 
of the Parnellites ought to penetrate to the old 
statesman’s solid substratum, We trust that it 
will. Certainly we cannot conceive him intro- 
ducing a Bill by which the agrarian rapacity 
and unscrupulousness of the Irish agitators 
would be granted free exercise. And if Mr. 
Gladstone casts off the child of his old age, 
who can be found to adopt it with any hope of 
securing its reception by English society? 


MEETING OF THE CODES COMMITTEE. 
Tue Fiyu and some other papers state that the 
Codes Committee assembled on the 8th instant ; 
that Count Ito, Count Yamagata, and Mr. 
Mutsu were present at the first conference, and 
that the Minister President of State delivered a 
speech, which has already been translated in 
these columns. The $fyn reports that at 
the conclusion of the Minister President's 
speech, Mr. Murata Tamotsu, of the House of 
Peers, amember of the Committee, attacked 
the Count vehemently. Mr. Murata declared 
that the Bill for postponing the operating of 
Codes had passed both Houses of the Diet 
by a large majority, and that the people are 
anxiously waiting for its promulgation. If, 
therefore, a Committee were now organized, not 
only would the fact be regarded as a slight to the 
Diet, but also the credit of the Government must 
be impaired. He was followed by Messrs. 
Tomii, Hozumi, Kinoshita and Matsuno, mem- 
bers in favour of postponement, who propound- 
ed all sorts of questions. One asked whether 
the Committee had been appointed to determine 
whether the resolution of the Houses should be 
sanctioned by the Emperor or not. To this 
Count Ito replied that the giving or withhold- 
ing sanction from the Bill was a matter of Im- 
perial Prerogative. Another inquired whether 
they were commissioned to determine the pro- 
priety of enforcing the Codes immediately or 
postponing their operation. The Count answer- 
ed that this question had been already determin- 
ed by the Diet, and consequently no occasion 
existed to investigate itnow. Thereupon several 
members demanded what was the nature of the 
business entrusted to them. Count Ito explained 
that the Codes, as they stand, are single bodies of 
laws, but he desired them to investigate whether 
it is possible to divide the Codes into parts, and 
enforce certain portions of them at once. The 
other side urged that such a duty could only be 
undertaken after the Imperial sanction had been 
given to the Bill for postponement. The dis- 
cussion at this stage became somewhat warm, 
whereupon the Minister President smilingly 
said :—“ Pray let us desist from cavilling, and 
confer harmoniously.” The members than 
ceased to argue, and some proposed to compile 
tules of debate, but they rose without having 
accomplished anything. 
* *. * 

The above account is furnished by the Fiyu. 
The same paper reports that the Cabinet, re- 
garding the publication of the proceedings in 
newspaper columns as disadvantageous, the 
Minister President requested the members to 
observe secrecy as to their second meeting which 
was held on the roth instant. Nevertheless, 
some of the vernacular journals are in a position 
to report that at the second meeting 1 om- 
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mittee decided to investigate the question, 
whether or no the Codes could be divided into 
parts. The Fiyu thinks that if division be 
declared feasible, Count Ito will seek Imperial 
sanction for the Bill, on the basis of putting the 
most urgent portions into immediate operation. 


* 
* 


* 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun and some other 
papers report that the Rokujikkai, an association 
organized by those who are in favour of post- 
poning the operation of the Codes, held a meet- 
ing in the Yanagiya, at Nihonbashi, on the roth 
instant. Over a hundred persons assembled. 
The idea of those present was that the Govern- 
ment, instead of obtaining Imperial sanction for 
the Bill passed by the Diet, had convened a 
nondescript committee to re-investigate the 
question, thus openly flouting the Imperial Diet. 





Hence public opinion must be invoked to bring 
about the granting of the Imperial sanction. 
The methods to be pursued are, first that every 
member of the association shall visit such mem- 
bers of the Diet as they know, and request their 
assistance. Secondly, that newspapers shall be 
utilized for attacking the Government and 
rousing public indignation. It was decided to 
hold a general meeting on the 14th instant. 
Messrs. Suzuki Manjiro, Takahashi Banzo, 
Nakamura Yaroku and a few others are the 
principal figures in the association, They con- 
tend that the Diet is insulted, and that redress 
must be demanded in the next session. 


* 
ane 


It is alleged by the opposition press that the 
appointment of the committee was proposed by 
Count Yamagata, Minister for Justice. The 
Codes were promulgated while Count Yamada 
was Minister for Justice, and Count Yamagata 
Minister President. The latter now holds the 
portfolio of Justice, and he naturally favours the 
immediate enforcement of the Codes. Hence 
he proposed to elect a committee, by the deci- 
sion of which the question might be settled. 

* x * 

A reporter of the Ko&kai went to see some 
influential member of the Cabinet, and asked 
him why the Government had adopted a mea- 
sure calculated to arouse public indignation and 
suspicion. The Minister replied that the Cab- 
inet considered the ‘question so very important 
that all possible deliberation ought to be adopted 
in deciding it, and for this reason the Com- 
mittee was appointed. Such being the sole 
desire of the Government, there is not the 
slightest ground for alleging that the Cabinet is 
cowardly attempting to shift its responsibilities 
to the shoulders of the committee. 


RESIGNATIONS AMONG THE JUDICIARY. 


Tue Tokyo News Agency reports that several 
members of the Judiciary who were closely 
concerned in the gambling scandal, have either 
sent, or are about to send, in their resignations. 
Public Procurator Imai Konichi, of the Supreme 
Court, submitted his resignation on 11th instant, 
and Chief Public Procurator Takagi Hideomi 
of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, absented him- 
self from the recent meeting of Chief Judges and 
Chief Public Procurators, and is expected to re- 
sign. These two officials were prominent among 
the men who pushed forward the case against 
their colleagues on a charge of gambling. On 
the other side, Public Procurators Kato and 
Naka, who figured among those accused of 
gambling, are said to be equally bent on leaving 
the Judiciary, the Verdict of the Administrative 
Court having given them cause for umbrage. 





RECONSTRUCTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Ir is rumoured that the first work Count Ito 
intends to undertake is the reconstruction of 
Administrative Organizations, The object of 
the reconstruction is to lessen the number of 
officials, and extend the functions of those re- 
maining. When the new system is promulgated, 
it will probably be found that a large quota of 
semi-oflicials are dismissed, and that the num- 
ber of Sonin officials is more or less increased, 
according to the work devolving on them. In 





or 


some gee however, the services of 


many Sonin officials will be dispensed with. 
For instance, the Department of Education, the 
chief function of which is to superintend the 
educational affairs of the country, has never- 
theless a total personnel, in the shape of Secre- 
taries, Councillors, and so forth, greater than 
the personnel of the Department of Home Affairs, 
Evidently that cannot be right. A very careful 
investigation is to be made as a basis for ela- 
borating the new organizations, which will pro- 
bably be promulgated before long. These facts 
are given by the Vippon and other vernacular 
journals. 





CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE. 

Tue United Chambers of Commerce held a 
second meeting on the 29th ultimo in Kyoto, 
Mr. Hamaoka Kotetsu, President, being absent, 
Mr. Tamura Tahei, Vice-President, took the 
chair at 10 a.m., and the business was com- 
menced at once. The third reading of a pro- 
posal containing various amendments of the 
Regulations relating to Chambers of Commerce 
was passed. Then a report of the Committee 
on the establishment of a Central Commercial 
Conference was read as follows :— 

1, The Committee recommend the establishment 
of a Central Commercial Conference. 

2, Yhe Central Commercial Conference shall be 
superintended by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, and its functions are to discuss the 
following matters at the request of the Ministers of 
State:— 

(2) Laws and Regulations relating to commerce, 

and the manner of their enforcement, 

(2) Important matters relating to commerce, concern- 
ing which any Chamber of Commerce has already 
expressed its opinion, 

The recommendation was discussed, and after 
a few questions had been asked, the Committee’s 
scheme was passed without opposition, the se- 
cond and,third readings being carried forthwith. 
The meeting was closed at noon. We take 
these particulars from the Skogyo Shimpo. 


THE HOUSE OF PRERS AND THE CABINET. 
Tue Opposition in the House of Peers is re- 
presented as being in the embarrassing position 
of having nothing to oppose. Absolute ignor- 
ance prevails among the public as to the policy 
which the Government intends to pursue to- 
wards the Diet. Resolute and persistent at- 
tempts were made by the organs of the Fiyu-fo 
and Kagshin-to to “ draw” the present Ministers 
of State when they assumed the reins of Ad- 
ministration, but the Ministers appear to have 
thought that no special reason existed for adopt- 
ing in Japan a form of procedure unknown in 
any other constitutionally governed country. 
Cabinets when they come into power in Western 
States do not publish a bill of fare setting forth 
the viands which they intend to serve up for the 
nation’s delectation. They unbosom themselves 
by means of Bills submitted to parliament, and 
of measures taken in connection with foreign 
policy. The Ito Cabinet doubtless intends to 
follow the same system, instead of furnishing to 
its enemies material wherewith to undertake a 
crusade at once. But this, though prudent and 
proper from the Government's point of view, 
does not suit the other side at all. The various 
sections in the House of Peers opposed to the 
Cabinet—the Sanyo-kat, the Konwa-kat, and 
the Yamato Club—and their leaders, Princes 
Konoye and Shimazu, Viscounts Tani and Soga, 
General Ozawa and so forth, are casting about 
for some solid planks to construct a platform, 
but their search appears to be poorly rewarded. 
Atpresent rumour, interpreted by the Tokyo 
News Agency, alleges that they have been able 
to fix upon no line of action more promising 
than to revert to the old question of official inter- 
ference in elections, and to pick holes in the 
new Game Law. They are also credited witha 
resolve to oppose the Radicals’ pet measure, re- 
assessment of the taxable value of land. 


COUNT ITO’S ILLNESS. 
Count Ito's indisposition seems to have as- 
sumed quile a troublesome character, chiefly 
owing to his Excellency’s refusal to abstain from 
discharging his public duties. On Tuesday 
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last he appeared much better, whereupon he 
imniediately résumed his active business habits, 
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the result being a rise of temperature in the 
evening, and a still further increase of fever the 
following morning. Dr. Hashimoto prescrib- 
ed complete quiet, but the Minister President 
Bave audience to a number of visitors, and 
gastric fever ensuing, the physicians declar- 
ed that unless all work were abstained from 
for a week or ten days, the consequences 
might be serious. Count Inouye called on 
Thursday morning, and impressed on Countess 
Ito and Mr. Ito Miyoji the absolute necessity of 
denying the Minister President to all visitors. 
Since then, Viscount Hijikata, Minister of the 
Imperial Household, who came upon specially 
important business, appears to have been the 
only person admitted. 


MINING INVESTIGATION COUNCIL. 
Tue conferences of the above Council were 
commenced on the zoth ultimo ; and its proceed- 
ings have been reported from time totime. It 
was closed on the rst instant. From the 23rd 
ultimo onwards, the amendment of the Mining 
Regulations was discussed. When the eon- 
ferences finally closed, the members of the 
Council had their photographs taken together, 
after which Count Goto, Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, entertained them at 
luncheon, and expressed his sincere thanks for 
the trouble they had taken, After luncheon the 
Count delivered a short speech, in which he 
declared that the Government would carefully 
consider the resolutions passed by the Council. 


VISITORS TO THE CHICAGO “WORLD'S FAIR. 


Tur following letter appears in the Christian 
Chronicle and Misstonary Tidings for Sep- 
tember :— 


Dear Sir,—By the last American Mail I received a 
private letter, containing some items which may be of 
interest to our missionaries and their friends. 

In view of the great rush expected at Chicago next year, 
nearly all the accommodations in the hotels and private 
boarding houses have Leen already engaged by tle pro 
spective visitors to the Columbian Exposition. Latest 
advices state that the public school buildings have even 
been leased for next July and August as sleeping apart- 
ments, It is becoming a serious question, where will the 
multitudes who contemplate visiting the Exposition, find 
accommodation, as 200,090 visitors per day are expected. 

Chicago’s present capacity was tested by the recent 
political convention, when thirty-five to forty thousand 
guests crowded every available space. Consequently, new 
companies have formed and new hotels are in process of 
erection. 

‘A few months ago some benevolent gentlemen—well 
known and public spirited men in that city—being encour- 
aged by the clergy, conceived the idea of a large hotel 
for Christian people, missionaries, and their friends. 
ile a small profit will of course accrue to these Christian 
citizens, as stockholders, the main desideratum is the 
accommodation of Christian visitors in one pleasant place, 
amid congenial surroundings, at the least expense possible, 
‘This hotel now being erected on the Lake Shore within ten 
minutes walk of the Exposition grounds, will have over one 
thousand rooms, and accommodate 2,500 guests. 

From the secretary, a philanthropic gentleman so well 
known in Chicago, I received last week an answer to a 
private letter of inquiry written two months avo, The 
special favours he offers to my family he permits me, if 1 
wish, to extend to any of the missionaries and their Chris- 
tian friends who think of attending the Fair. I am only 
too happy to offer these rare privileges to my fellow-workers 
and their friends in Japan, if they wish to secure pleasant 
quarters, at minimum expense, in Christian company, 
Applications for membership in their Columbian Visitors? 
‘Association, to obtain rooms in this “South Shore” hotel, 
must be made at the earliest date possible. From thirty 
five States and territories hundreds of applications from 
the clergy and the churches have already been received at 
the office. While those living in the United States must 
pay, on making the application, two dollars for member- 
ship ticket and ten dollars in advance at same time for the 
room, yet we in Japan have the special privilege granted 
us of nat paying anything, even for our membership ticket, 
until our arrival next year in the U.S.A, This is a mat 
ter of honour with us who may contemplate going, as we 
shall be expected to occupy the rooms engaged; or by our 
Substitute, as the membership ticket is transferable. 

‘The conditions are : 

(1) The applications must be made through me, because 
of this private arrangement and special privileges to 
the missionaries and their Christian friends in Japan. 

(2) The Application to be made now, or by December 
‘sth. at farthest, stating aboué the time, within the six 
months (May to November) the rooms will be required. 

It may be necessary, from the numerous applications 
already received, for this association to erect a second 
building ; and if so, the management desire to know at the 
earliest possible moment, i 

‘The hotel will have all the modern conveniences, and 
appliances. Large rooms, lighted by electricity, prepara- 
tions for safety in case of fire, located on a quiet residence 
street, in prohibition district, and no saloon in or near the 
hotel. An_ excellent restaurant, on the European. plan, 
Will be conducted on the grounds by the same association, 
where meals will be provided at the moderate rate of twenty 
to sixty cents each, according to the tastes of the individual 
An auditorium, seating fiiteen hundred people, is bein 
erected, as part of the hotel, for religious services an 
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Christian social gatherings. ‘The ratesfor rooms will be only 
one dollar to a dollar and half per day, according to loca- 
tion of the room, which is one half to one fifth the rate now 
charged at the hotels, and possibly one fenth of what will 
be charged next year. 

Membership in the association, by application now or 
ety soon wiltgecuce these lowcrateas Te any racer are 
not engaged, parties going to the hotel next year will at 
that time be compelled to pay two to five dollars per diem. 

Slide beseg puroly a graveious antler on mp pers wior. 
out fee or ceward, I shall be glad to receive applications, 
bat must frankly say that my norerous duties will not 
allow metime to answer multitudinous letters containing 
inquiries, Knowing from experience some of the serious 
difficulties in securing rooms in Philadelphia while attend- 
ng the Centennial in 1876, where only nine pilions of 
visitors were present during the six months, 1 cheerfully 
Tuake knows thia grea? boon tobe conforced on missionaries 
and their friends, who may attend the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, where thrity millions at least are expected. 

Your cordially, 
FRebeRIcK J, STANLEY. 




















Tokyo, Sept., 28th., 1892. 


UBIQUITOUS REBELS. 
Wr take the following from the Morth China 
Daily News :— 

We are in receipt of a communication from a foreign 
friend residing at Wuchang, stating that a friend just 
arrived from the Tehan district has given him the 
following piece of news. One morning in the middle 
part of the last moon the people of Suchow, a place 
100 miles distant from the confines of the Honan pro- 
vince, woke up and saw a state of things that was 
calculated to greatly disturb their peace of mind. They 
found that some unknown parties had, during the 
night, planted little white flags on all the streets and 
important highways. All the way from Suchow to the 
border of Kiangsi the highways were strewn with these 
ominous little white flags, covering a distance of about 
goo Zi, When the authorities learned of this, they 
were greatly alarmed, and not without reason, as this 
is evidently the work of some secret faction inimical 
to the gouernment. ‘That on a single night the secret 
enemies of the ‘Throne should have been able to plant 
these flags over such a distance, serves to show the 
strength and number of their order. ‘There has been 
no further development from this strange movement 
on the part of the secret foes, consequently the authori- 
ties have done nothing beyond reporting the incident 
to the high authorities, at the same time taking mea- 
sures to secretly investigate the affair. A certain 
Hunanese has been arrested, and in his house was dis- 
covered a book containing a long list of names of the 
people belonging to some seditious faction, ‘The man, 
Yang, is being tried, but the officials are afraid to bring 
about the arrest of the others whose names are re- 
corded in the book. It was reported that this man 
Yang was to be punished by decapitation on the rsth 
of the moon (last Wednesday) in order to ease of minds 
of the citizens. 





TELEGRAMS, 

Sepremper, 1892, shows a better telegraphic re- 
cord by 25 per cent. than September,'r891. 
The Kotkad gives figures. For September of 
the present year, the domestic messages sent 
over the wires were 461,000, and the foreign 
messages, 4,900; making a total of 465,900. 
For October of 1891, the home messages were 
364,000 and the foreign 3,500; aggregating 
367,500. The sums collected were as follow: 
—September 1892 : domestic telegrams, 97,900 
‘oreign telegrams, 10,500, making 107,500 
yen in all; September 1891 : domestic messages 
79,900 yen; foreign telegrams, 8,980 yen, ag- 
gregating 88,880 yen. 





ATTEMPTED BURGLARY. 
Tur godown on No. 49-4, was broken into on 
Saturday night. The marauders effected an 
entrance by cutting through the roof, after re- 
moving a quantity of tiles. An aperture of 
half a yard square was made, but it is presumed 
that the contents of the place, consisting of only 
a few bales of cotton yarn with their iron bands 
still on, did not tempt the thieves, as nothing 
wasjabstracted. The police are enquiring into 
the affair, but probably the matter will end in 
the thieves’ resultless trouble and their conse- 
quent disappointment. 


MR. ISHII’S ORPHANAGE. 
We have received a donation of $20 from G. S. 
on behalf of this excellent charity, whose sore 
financial straits were brought to our notice by 
atecent letter from Mr. Pettee. We shall be 
pleased to receive and acknowledge any further 
sums on its behalf. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE AUTUMN MANGEUVRES. 
Tue Oficial Gaselte announces that His Ma- 
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jesty the Emperor will leave Uyeno Station at 
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11 a.m. on the 2rst instant, and will travel as 
far as Tochigi, where accommodation will be 
provided in the Prefectural buildings at Utsu- 
nomiya. The return of the Imperial party will 
take place on the 27th instant, by the train 
leaving Utsunomiya at 9.30 a.m. We believe 
that it is the intention of the Government to in- 
vite certain foreign guests to witness the man- 
cuvres, but no information is yet forthcoming 
as to the arrangements for that purpose. 


THE CHINESE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

A number of changes in the Chinese Consular 
Service is announced in the London Gasette of 
the 30th August. The notification reads as fol- 
lows: —Foreign Office August zoth—The Queen 
has been graciously pleased to appoint Thomas 
Watters, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Foo-chow-foo; Alexander Frater, Esq., to be 
Her Majesty's Consul at Swatow; Thomas 
Lowndes Bullock, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s 
Consul at New-chwang; George Brown, Esq., 
to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Kiukiang; and 
James Scott, Esq., to be Her Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai. 





MR. KONO HIRONAKA IN HIROSHIMA. 


A TELEGRAM from Hiroshima reports that while 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, a distinguished member 
of the ¥1yu-fo, was delivering a political speech 
in Hiroshima, a soshi invaded the platform and 
pushed him down from the rostum. About an 
hour later Mr, Kono re-commenced his speech, 
but a number of soshki demolished the rostrum. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but the meeting 
had to be closed. We take this from the F172 
Shimpo. 





SUICIDE. 
M. F. Pitton, architect of No, 162, was found 
shot dead on the Bluff about seven o’clock on 
Saturday last. The unfortunate man had evi- 
dently taken his own life with a pistol. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
+ 2 

That the Kaishin-fo (Progressionist party) is 
in an embarrassing situation becomes every day 
clearer. It was reported that, at a recent meet- 
ing of the party at Count Okuma’s residence, 
Mr. Takata, editor of the Vomdurt Shimbun, 
proposed that the policy of indiscriminate op- 
position to the Government be abandoned in 
favour of a more reasonable and moderate line, 
and that the suggestion led to an animated 
discussion, creating much ill feeling between 
the supporters of the motion and its opponents. 
We are not enlightened as to the ultimate result 
of the discussion, but it would seem that the 
proposal was rejected by the majority of those 
present at the meeting, Moreover, attempts 
were subsequently made to deny the whole in- 
cident, but the public seems to be persuaded 
that something of the kind actually did occur, 
That such an idea should have been ventilated 
in the Xaishin-to camp—if indeed it was venti- 
lated—proves that the politicians hitherto con- 
spicuous as the most implacable antagonists of 
the Government, have come to perceive the 
unreason and suicidal effects of their uncom- 
promising policy. An apprehension that this 
discussion may possibly lead to an incurable 
dissension among the Progressionists, and evi- 
dences of daily growing coldness between the 
Kaishin-to and their allies, the Radicals, are 
regarded by some well-informed persons, as 
the causes of the great zeal which the Koéu- 
min-no-Tomo displays in advocating the im- 
mediate dissolution of both the Progressionist 
and the Radical parties, and the formation of a 
genuine and united Popular Party. Be this as 
it may, there seems to be little question that the 
Kaishin-to keenly feel their isolation. This is 
shown by a significunt article in the Hochi 
Shimbnn. Ostensibly the writer prides himself 
upon the strength of the Popular party, but his 
real aim evidently is to rouse the sympathy of 
the Radicals and re-awaken the zeal of Pro- 
gtessionists who appear disposed to slacken 
their antagonism to the Cabinet. The Kaishin- 
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cannot surpass the Official Party in point of 
knowledge and ability, and even admits that in 
worldly experience, in tact, and in honorable 
distinction, the former is decidedly inferior to 
the latter—a rare admission froma party organ, 
What, then, asks our contemporary, is the 
source of the immense influence wielded by the 
Popular party? An answer is found in the in- 
corruptible consistency with which the Popular 
party has espoused the cause of the nation at 
large. Let this consistency be once shaken and 
the fate of the Party is sealed. Those who 
doubt the truth of this observation are referred 
to the situation of the Eastern Radicals. Their 
sudden loss of influence is to be ascribed to 
their unworthy and inconsistent action. ‘If, 
therefore,” states the Hoché, “the Popular 
Party wishes to maintain its influence and its 
hold on men’s affections, it ought not to make 
the slightest change in the policy it has hitherto 
pursued.” The Hoch: goes so far as to condemn 
every attempt to follow what is commonly called 
a negative policy, for it says that ‘so long as 
the old programme of the Popular party remains 
to be carried out, no new question, howsoever 
important it may be in itself, should be brought 
up for discussion.” 
* » * 

The Xokumin Shimbun, which, though not 
an avowed organ of the Kasshin-/o, is strongly 
in sympathy with that party, writes in a similar 
strain. It fears that some of the Opposition 
politicians may be disposed to change their opin- 
ion; and in order to prevent anything so un- 
toward, it recommends the inhabitants in every 
locality to hold political meetings and exact 
some distinct pledges from their Representatives 
before the latter repair to the capital for the 
next session of the Diet. The articles of faith 
which every genuine Opposition politician ought 
to subscribe are seven, we read ; viz.. first, that 
public expenditure be economized so as to se- 
cure the development of the national resources ; 
secondly, that the reduction of expenditure be 
effected on the basis proposed by the Popular 
party in the first session of the Diet; thirdly, 
that the control of local police be vested in local 
autonomic communities ; fourthly, that Gun-cho 
(District Headmen) be made elective ; fifthly, 
that the franchise be extended ; sixthly, that the 
local Government be thoroughly purged of offi- 
cials who interfered in the last general elections ; 
and seventhly, that the Diet maintain the same 
firm and strong attitude which it adopted in 
the first session. 

* = * 

A very noteworthy circumstance is that, while 
the Hochi Shimbun has distinctly given it to be 
understood that Count Okuma’s followers will 
not agree to the so-called positive policy of the 
Radicals, the latter's organ is apparently reluct- 
ant to say anything on the subject. Evidently, 
however, the ¥iyx does not wish to give offence 
to the Progressionists. For while keeping 
silence on the real point at issue, it seeks to pro- 
pitiate them by recommending ‘the Radicals, 
the Progressionists, and the Independent Popu- 
lar party (a new political body) to make com- 
mon cause and attack the Ito Cabinet on the 
two questions of the Codes and the Game Re- 
gulations.” The Fyz does not say anything 
as to the necessity of combination on any other 
point. 


«6 

The question of the Codes is in everybody's 
mouth. Probably the truth is that the public 
has been taken by surprise. It had been con- 
fidently assumed that the new Cabinet would 
advise the Emperor to sanction the Bill post- 
poning the operation of these bodies of law. 
‘There was of course no positive ground for this 
belief, except a general supposition that the 
majority of the new Ministers of State were in 
favour of postponement. The recent appoint- 
ment of a Committee to see if certain portions 
of the Codes can be carried out independently, 
has, therefore, caused great excitement among 
the advocates of postponement, while the Kai- 
shin-to organs and others are delighted at ob- 
taining a new handle to attack the Cabinet. 
The agitation against the Government no doubt 
derives much of its apparent force from an 
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erroneous supposition that the Ministers of State 

are still undecided what course to pursue with 

regard to the Bill for the postponement of the 

Codes. Politicians will probably calm down 

in some degree when it becomes clearly known 

that no uncertainty has ever existed on this point. 
* = * 

Never has the vernacular press been more 
unanimous than with reference to the present 
question of the Codes. Every paper in the 
capital, not even excepting those usually re- 
garded as expressing the opinions of one or 
other section of the Cabinet, has strongly con- 
demned the step just taken by the Government ; 
and it is feared in certain quarters that the 
trouble may culminate, not only in a grave con- 
flict between the Executive and the Legislature, 
but even in a serious dissension among the 
younger sections of the official world. The jour- 
nals are greatly puzzled to find out the true ob- 
ject of the Cabinet in nominating a Committee to 
discuss the Codes. Some writers conjecture that 
the step is nothing more than a device to pre- 
vent serious dissension among the Ministers of 
State, of whom several-including Count Yama- 
gata—are believed to actively advocate the 
immediate enforcement of the Codes. The 
Ministers, according to this hypothesis, decided 
to make acompromise rather than to precipitate 
a collision among themselves, the compromise 
consisting in the enforcement of certain portions 
of the Codes from January next. The Wicks 
Nichi Shimbun, whose strong disapproval of 
the Government's step is held to dispel any 
suspicion previously existing of that journal's 
connection with the Minister President or any 
other member of the Cabinet, observes that some 
persons fear that, if sanction be once given to the 
Bill for the postponement of the Codes, there 
will be no chance of ever putting these bodies 
of law into force at all. In order to avoid such 
acalamity, they seem to think it necessary to 
carry out at least some parts of the Codes with- 
out delay. Our contemporary assures these 
persons that their apprehension is entirely un- 
founded, for scarcely a man in Japan objects to 
codification, and there surely cannot be any 
insuperable difficulty in effecting whatever 
changes may be desirable in the new Codes. 
The Nichi Nichi holds that the Cabinet has 
no justification for its hesitation in dealing 
with the question, and recommends that the 
Emperor be advised to sanction the Bill for 
postponement, and that a fresh Bill be then 
submitted to the Diet proposing the carrying 
out of portions of the Codes from a certain date. 
This is the method approved by the Kosdat 
also, and by most of the other papers. The 
Constitutional aspects of the question, we have 
already discussed in full. 

* 


a 

Next to the Codes, the new Game Regulations 
have been most keenly discussed during the 
present week. The Opposition papers, especially 
those belonging to the Xaish1n-zo, claim that the 
Game Regulations are really a law and ought to 
have been submitted for the consent of the Diet. 
Various points are raised to sustain this conten- 
tion. Our limited space forbids ustodomore than 
reproduce the more important of these points, 
together with their refutation by the Michi Wi- 
chi Shimbun. First, it is claimed that fees for 
shooting licenses belong to a class of revenue 
which, whatever may be its name, ought to be 
considered as tax. To this the Michi Nichi re- 
plies that it is an incontestible principle that 
whatever portions of the revenue are levied for 
the purpose of defraying the general expenses 
ot the State, belong to the Category of “ taxes,” 
while those portions which are collected by way 
of compensation for expenses specially incurred 
by the State, fall under the heading of fees. 
The payments collected for shooting licenses 
belong to the latter class. Secondly, it is stated 
by the Xaishin-fo papers that the Govern- 
ment itself has hitherto looked upon the fees 
for shooting licenses in the light of a tax, 
these fees having always been classed in the 
Budget as taxes. The Michi Wichi replies that 
such a circumstance cannot alter the funda- 
mental nature of a fee, and further avers that 
the inclusion of license fees in the category of 





“taxes” in the Budget has been an error on the 
part of the Minister of State for Finance. 
Thirdly, the critics claim that since the 
Game Regulations concern a right of property, 
they ought to be regarded as a “law;” this 
claim being based on the assertion that every 
owner of land possesses, not indeed a right of 
property in the game found on his land, but 
certainly the exclusive right of pursuing such 
game. In support of this contention, the Kat- 
shin-fo papers point to an article in the new 
Civil Code, which provides that ‘the usufruc- 
tuary has the right to hunt, shoot, and fish over 
the usufruct property.” From this provision, 
it is inferred that the intention of the law is to 
recognize the principle that the right of pursu- 
ing game is included in_ the right of ownership 
of land. The Miché Méchi retorts that it is 
futile to quote legal provisions not yet in opera- 
tion, for the purpose of interpreting a disputed 
point in regulations actually in force. The 
fact that the Governmeut has issued the Game 
Regulations as an Imperial Ordinance must 
be taken asa proof that it does notadmit the prin- 
ciples of the right of pursuing game, claimed 
by the Xatshin-fo papers. It is an acknow- 
ledged principle of the science of administra- 
tion that all open spaces, even though belong- 
ing to private individuals, must be free of 
access to all persons. In countries where 
game cannot be obtained except by giving 
special care to its propagation and preservation 
by private individuals, the right of pursuing it 
may justly belong to the owner of the land 
where it is found, But in a country like Japan, 
where game is a natural product as much as 
minerals are, the right of pursuing it is the- 
oretically free to all. The provision in the 
Civil Code referred to by the Kaishin-fo organs 
is derived from French law, and is, according 
to the Miché Nichi, contrary to the natural 
custom of Japan. Such, in brief, are the points 
discussed by the vernacular press. Apart from 
the constitutional aspect of the question, it is 
conceded on all hands that the new Game 
Regulations are very much superior to the old. 


. 
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It is rumoured that the Minister of Home 
Affairs has under contemplation the introduc- 
tion of further changes in the personnel of local 
officials, and that his deliberation in carrying 
out his intentions is owing to the difficulty of 
finding suitable persons to take the places of 
the officials to be dismissed. The Kokumin 
Shimbun is a ready believer in this report, and 
urges the Minister of Home Affairs to effect 
as thorough changes as possible, reminding 
him that there ought to be no scarcity of proper 
candidates for local Governorships. 

* 


ae 

The Xokkas seems to think that the Cabinet 
is inclined to carry out the Civil and Commer- 
cial Codes because it is desirous of opening 
negotiations for the revision of the Treaties. It 
is natural, says our contemporary, that the 
members of the present Cabinet should desire 
to crown their political career with the honour 
of bringing toa satisfactory issue the difficult 
question of Treaty Revision; and the Kokkat 
will be the last to throw any obstacle in their 
path without grave reasons for so doing. But 
it will oppose the Ministers with all its might, 
if they venture to disregard the united opinion 
of both Houses of the Diet on the question of 
the Codes, and if they seek to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the nation to the uncertain benefits of 
Treaty Revision. 

* * * 

The ¥#7# Shimpo also writes on the question 
of Treaty Revision, but makes no reference to 
that of the Codes. It thinks that, if properly 
approached, the foreign Powers will be found 
well disposed to the claims of Japan. But be- 
fore taking up this question of Treaty Revision, 
our contemporary earnestly advises the Cabinet 
to provide against all danger of dissension with- 
in itself, a curse which has always befallen the 
Government every time it undertook the task. 
If there be any Ministers inclined to differ from 
the general opinion of the Cabinet on this sub- 





ject, they must, says the $177, be at once told to 
leave the Government. 
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NYOHO-ZAN AND NANTAI-ZAN 
FROM NIKKO. 


+ 
HE invaluable Guide Book of Messrs. 
CHAMBERLAIN and MAson is unsatis- 

factory in its descriptions of the ascent 

of Nyoho-zan and Nantai-zan from Nikko. 

These trips are perhaps the most beautiful 

and interesting that can be made from 

Nikko, but comparatively few people at- 

tempt them, probably because the Guide 

Book’s references are so incomplete. The 

book contains no suggestion as to the 

existence of a second route to Nyoho-zan. 

It speaks only of the path by the Futa-ara 

Shrine, whereas no one with practical ex- 

perience of the two routes would think of 

choosing the latter. Very probably the 
compiler of the Guide Book’s account 
trusted himself entirely to the guidance of 

Kago-bearers or baggage-carriers. These 

will always select the Futa-ara path, for 

the simple, but in their eyes amply suffi- 
cient, reason that neither pack horses nor 

Kagos can follow it to any great distance. 

When one hires a saddle-horse or a Kago 

in Nikko for an excursion occupying the 

whole day, the price charged is the same 
whether the place where these means of 
conveyance are abandoned be several miles 
nearer or several miles farther from the 
bourne of the journey. Proceeding on 
horse-back by the Futa-ara route, one 
finds, it is true, a tolerably easy path 
up to the extreme point where riding 
is possible, but on the othe hand, the 
ascent of the mountain from that point 
occupies fully four hours at a moderate 
pace, and if ladies are of the party 
five hours must be allowed. The work of 
the horses and their attendants, however, 
is only three hours, and the route is com- 
paratively free from deep ruts or incon- 
venient rocks. These facts sufficiently 
explain the selection made by horse-boys 
and Kago-carriers, for the other path is 
traversable on horseback or by Kago 
throughout a much longer distance, and 
one stretch of it is decidedly rough and 
difficult. This second route is reached by 
proceeding, in the first place, as far as the 
little hamlet at the foot of the hill below 
the Urami water-fall, and then turning 
sharp to the right. As far as the Urami 
hamlet, of course, the road is capital ; good 
enough to be cantered over. But through 
a distance of about four miles after leaving 
this road, obstacles of various kinds have 
to be encountered; none of them in any 
respect serious either for Kago-bearers or 
horses during daylight, but many of them 
ufficiently formidable to render walking 
difficult after sunset. Hence the coolies, 
if left to themselves, avoid this latter path. 
Between the two routes, however, there is 
no room for an instant’s doubt so far as 
concerns beauty of scenery and general 
facility. Entering the hill from the Futa- 
ara Shrine, one does indeed enjoy some 
charming prospects, and has further the 
satisfaction of viewing the Nana-taki, o 
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seven water-falls, which enjoy a wholly 
undeserved reputation, being simply little 
tunlets trickling down a steep scarp of 
scoria, viewed from the edge of a preci- 
pice. But the Urami route winds along the 
brink of the gorge leading to the Jikan 
waterfall—a stretch of scenery hardly to 
be surpassed in the vicinity of Nikko—and 
thence, through a distance of many miles, 
becomes a miniature avenue, creeping 
over grassy slopes and soft knolls, dotted 
with clumps of graceful trees precisely 
after the manner of an English park, and 
commanding everywhere views of entranc- 
ing loveliness. About a mile and a half 
from the foot of Nyoho-zan, this path en- 
ters a forest of remarkable beauty, the 
timber fine and varied, and the under- 
growth consisting of that most picturesque 
of forest carpets, the broad-bladed Sasa. 
Up to the very point where, from a glade 
in this forest formed by the wide bed of a 
torrent almost dry in summer, a ¢or?t’ 
marks the entrance to the precincts of the 
mountain itself—up to this very point one 
can easily ride on horseback or in a Kago, 
the only rough part of the road—that 
in the immediate vicinity of the Urami 
hamlet—being more than atoned for by 
the smoothness and regularity of the 
Thenceforth the climb, it- 
self much less trying than that by the 
Futa-ara path, takes one over beds of 
mosses, azalea, and rhododendrons, and 
under the shade of fine trees to the very 
summit; a distance traversable by good 
pedestrians in two hours, and by ladies or 
very leisurely walkers in three. It will 
thus be seen that the time on foot by the 
Urami route is only 3 hours at most, against 
5 by the Futa-ara, the total time of the 
former, by conveyance and on foot, being 
7 hours, and that by the latter 8. These, 
it should be again observed, are times 
computed for slow walkers: good pedes- 
trians may shorten the former by an hour 
and the latter by an hour and ahalf. The 
Guide Book speaks of 4} hours for the 
ascent by Futa-ara from Nikko, and 2} 
hours for the descent, but the prodigy upon 
whose feat this calculation is based must 
have been a prize sprinter. Nothing of 
the kind is within the compass of an or- 
dinary mortal. If ladies are in the party, 
the proper estimate is 7 hours for the 
ascent, 4} for the descent, and 14 on 
the top, making 13 hours in all from the 
moment of leaving to the moment 
of returning to Nikko—by the Urami 
route, The one thing to be avoided is 
nightfall before the bad section of the 
path has been negotiated. Any one over- 
taken by this misfortune must count on 
several stumbles and falls, and a delay of 
some two hours, for it is out of the question 
to progress at any reasonable pace when 
the track steps steeply downward by mud- 
holes of greatly varying depths, hidden by 
tufts of grass and bushes. A start should 
therefore be made at 5 a.m., so as to get 
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back to Nikko at 6 p.m. Anyone who has, 
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sufficient energy to follow these directions, 
and sufficient confidence in the experience 
here recorded to defy the representations 
of interested guides and coolies, may count 
—a fine day of course being assumed—on 
one of the most delightful trips procurable 
in Japan. 

With regard to the ascent of Nantai-zan 
from Nikko, the Guide Book contains only 
avery meagre description, and its language 
as to the time occupied is not less perplex- 
ing than in the case of Nyoho-zan. The 
great majority of tourists never think of 
ascending Nantai-zan except from Chiusen- 
ji, and in this choice they are wise in some 
respects, for Chiusen-ji lake and the Kegon 
waterfall are objects that should not be’ 
missed. But the climb from Chiusen-ji— 
which, by the way, another dreadfully 
zealous pedestrian achieved on the Guide 
Book’s account intwo hours, whereasevery- 
day folks require fully three—is abominably 
steep, and its exceptional character—steps 
of stairs varying in height from three 
or four feet to as many inches and 
formed by roots of trees—is pretty sure to 
produce an impression of some days dura- 
tion on the muscles of dwellers in plains 
and cities. In fact to climb Nantai-zan 
from Chiusen-ji is more trying than to make 
the ascent of Fuji-yama from Gotemba, 
assuming that all the orthodox rests are 
availed of in achieving the latter feat. 
Everyone not pledged to that most futile of 
all youthful ambitions, the construction of 
pedestrian records to the destruction of 
cardiac valves and the waste of tissue, 
ought to avoid the ascent of Nantai from 
Chiusen-ji, and adopt the far wiser and 
pleasanter programme of attacking the 
mountain from the Nikko side and descend- 
ing by Chiusen-ji lake. In this way strain 
and struggle are altogether avoided, and 
a large addition is made to one’s acquaint- 
ance with the beauties of Japanese scenery. 
For the ascent from Nikko is pleasant be- 
yond description. The path turns to the 
left from the Urami hamlet, and passing 
thence along the grassy slopes that over- 
look the Jikan water-fall, finally enters a 
noble forest, presenting every varicty of 
wood-land loveliness. At a wonderful 
spring, the ice-cold water of which is stored 
in crystal-clear cisterns for the use of 
pilgrims, the tourist finds two spacious 
but weather-beaten and dilapidated huts, 
with rude facilities for boiling rice and a 
store of straw-sandals to re-shoe wander- 
ing religionists. This hamlet is called 
Shizu. It is 5,600 feet above the sea-level, 
and since it can be reached on horseback, 
there remains a height of only 2,600 feet 
to be negotiated on foot, as against nearly 
4,000 feet from Chiusen-ji. The ascent, 
moreover, is incomparably easier than that 
from Chiusen-ji. It conducts one through 


a forest of weird beauty, the very trunks 
of the trees being green and their branches 
festooned with mist-nourished mosses en- 
tangling sun-light of silvery softness— 
precisely such aforest as one might expect 
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to find peopled by the elves and fairies 
of nursery tales. At intervals views of 
wonderful grandeur and compass are dis- 
closed, and the last mile below the summit 
and beyond the edge of the forest is a 
vast carpet of azaleas, rhododendrons, 
satsuki, cranberries, bilberries, and hea- 
ther. Finally, it is to be noted of this 
route that it preserves all the exquisite 
freshness and purity of Nature hiding her- 
self in mountain solitudes, whereas the 
Chiusen-ji path is not only disfigured 
throughout by the litter of generations of 
pilgrims, but is also redolent with the 
painful odour that accompanies these 
single-suited ascetics throughout the final 
stages of their perspiring journey. From 
Nikko to Shizu on horseback is a matter of 
4 hours—the Guide Book says 3, but that 
s “record” time—and from Shizu to the 
summit is 2} hours atmost, while the whole 
return journey by the same route is an easy 
5 hours, making eleven and a half hours in 
all, exclusive of a rest on the summit. For 
persons intending to return to Nikko in- 
stead of descending to Chiusen-ji, it is 
imperative that a very early start—say 5 
a.m.—should be made, for to be benighted 
in the forest below Shizu is a perilous ex- 
perience, so broken and rocky is the path. 
We have not the least doubt that when 
the vicinity of Nikko is made more familiar 
to tourists, the regular track to Nantai-zan 
from Nikko will be v/a Shizu, the descent 
only being made on the Chiusen-ji side. 


THE ALLEGED ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
ACTION OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
KUMAMOTO. 


a a eae 

HE Minister of State for Education has 

been interviewed by two prominent 
Christians of Tokyo, Messrs. YOKOI and 
Hara, with reference to the alleged uncon- 
stitutional attitude of the Governor of Ku- 
mamoto towards the Christians in his Pre- 
fecture. In reply to a direct question from 
his visitors, the Minister stated that the 
affair had already received attention from 
him, and that queries addressed to Gover- 
nor MATSUDAIRA in person had elicited 
from the latter an avowal that he had 
never given any prohibitory injunction 
whatever to school teachers with regard to 
their own Christian sympathies or anti- 
pathies, and that the much talked of dis- 
missal of pupils from a Primary School had 
not been in any way suggested or approv- 
ed by him. In fact, Governor MATSUDAIRA 
seems to have convinced the Minister that, 
so far as concerned the letter of the law, 
no censurable step had been taken. 

It appears very probable that all this 
talk has its origin in indiscreet application 
of the general principle laid down for Go- 
vernment schools throughout the empire, 
namely, that the instruction there shall be 
purely secular, no religious element of any 
kind being imported into the curriculum, 
It is easy to conceive that a little excess 
of zeal on the part of school-masters ap- 
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plying this rule might assume the appear- 
ance, if not the reality, of unconstitutional 
interference with liberty of conscience. 
We can scarcely suppose that prominent 
Christians like Messrs. YOKO!, HARA and 
others would have publicly moved as they 
have done were they not fully assured 
that ample justification existed for their 
remonstrances. Yet the persons incrimi- 
nated may have been inspired, not by any 
i-Christian bigotry, but simply by an 
judged estimate of their duty towards 
the Educational Regulations. After every 
excuse has been offered, however, there 
remains this to be said, that Regulations 
ought not to be officially applied in such a 
manner as to create umbrage and dis- 
content. One of the main purposes 
of the rule which excludes religion from 
the curriculum of Government Schools 
is to ensnre for every subject of the 
Emperor the liberty of conscience guar- 
anteed by the express provisions of the 
Constitution. But if the rule be so en- 
forced as to constitute an actual or ap- 
parent barrier to that liberty, there can be 
no question that the intention of the Go- 
vernment is wholly defeated. Who is to 
be held responsible for these untoward in- 
cidents? If the inhabitants of Kumamoto 
Prefecture be so constituted that they are 
prone to put an exaggerated and mischiev- 
ous interpretation on official instructions, 
then evidently special care ought to be 
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exercised by the Local Officials in framing 
and issuing instructions. On the occasion 
of the general elections last spring, Gov- 
ernor MATSUDAIRA doubtless acted strictly 
within his own conception of impartial 
duty, but somehow the Headmen and 
people of the Prefecture resorted to me- 
thods which constituted a public scandal. 
Now, again, we have the same Governor 
Matsupaira taking steps which he con- 
siders warranted by law, yet somehow his 
subordinates are betrayed into apparent 
breaches of the Constitution. All this is 
very unfortunate, to say the least of it. 
Kumamoto Prefecture has become an 
Administrative disgrace, and the reputa- 
tion of the Central Government is con- 
cerned in restoring order there. 

One fact brought into prominence by 
this incident is the liberal attitude of the 
vernacular press towards Christianity and 
religious beliefs in general. No Japanese 
journal has been found to approve, on 
religious grounds, the action attributed to 
Governor MATsupAIRA and the masters of 
Primary Schools in Kumamoto. Wedeem 
this very remarkable. Let us reverse the 
case, and suppose that there was question 
of an English Magistrate setting his 
countenance against the spread of Budd- 
hism in an English parish, and of the 
Principal of a National School in England 
expelling a pupil for persisting in the study 
of the Sutras contrary to instructions. 
How many British journals would be found 
to condemn the conduct of the Magistrate 
and the Principal as subversive of the right 
of freedom of conscience? We are bound 
to applaud the liberality and justice, no 
less than the Constitutional insight, shown 
by the Japanese press in this instance. 


UNIV 


THE NEW GAME LAW. 


eg 
HE long talked of Game Law has 
been promulgated. 
articles which are translated elsewhere in 
ourcolumns. The first point to which one 
turns with interest is the classification of 
protected birds and animals. We find that 
a close season is established for all kinds 
of game from the 15th of March to the 
14th of October. These dates are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, but inasmuch as 
there are no grouse or partridge south of 
Yezo, the prohibition of shooting prior to 
October the 15th seems proper. It has 
been, or used to be, the habit with sports- 
men in this country to attack the pheasant 
covers from October 1st, but there can be 
no doubt that the proceeding is premature, 
for the young birds have scarcely passed 
the chicken stage at that date. In Yezo, 
however, the hazel-grouse of Siberia— 
locally known as Yama-dori—is very com- 
mon, and becomes strong on the wing in 
September, so that the prohibition of its 
pursuit before October 15th seems un- 
necessary. The question is, however, does 
the new Law protect this hazel-grouse at 
all? Among the game birds enumerated 
in the 25th Article, the Yama-dori is men- 
tioned. Yama-dori in Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture, Musashi province and their vicinity, 
signifies copper pheasant, but in Yezo 
the term is applied to the hazel-grouse. 
In which sense the Law employs it, we 
cannot be sure ; but inasmuch as all kinds 
of pheasant would be included in the term 
Kiji, which stands first on the list of game 
birds, it seems not improbable that Yama- 
dort is intended to designate the hazel- 
grouse. If so, the limits of the close sea- 
son are too extensive from the sportsman’s 
point of view, and the same may be said 
with respect to quails and pigeon, both of 
which are certainly shootable before Octo- 
ber 15th. But the Law errs on the right 
side. Hitherto the unfortunate game birds 
of Japan have enjoyed virtually no protec- 
tion, and it is well that some breathing 
space should now be secured to them. 
Englishmen reading the list of game-birds 
will probably be surprised to find that it 
includes the Bulbul, the Shrike and the 
Jay, but ideas differ as to the suitable billet 
of a charge of sportsman’s shot. Most 
welcome is the list given in Art. 24, 
where fourteen kinds of birds are taken 
permanently under the protection of the 
law. Some of the birds enumerated in 
this list are difficult to identify. The shiju- 
gera (literally, the forty-sparrow), or 
tomtit, is familiar enough to every one. 
In Japanese thickets he is just the same 
perky, brisk little rascal that enlivens the 
hedge-rows of the old country. Besides, 
has he not been immortalized by IkKIU’S 
answer to the old lady who mournfully 
brought to the great scholar the body of 
her pet tomtit, seeking an epitaph? ‘The 
span of human life,” said Ikk1u, in whose 
days longevity seems to have been the 
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exception, ‘‘is fifty years. But you, wee 
bird, advance a perpetual claim to forty. 
You have not died too soon.” But what 
is the gojugara, or “‘ fifty sparrow?” He 
passes the limits of our ornothological 
knowledge. The Yoshi-Airi is another 
puzzle. In Japanese encyclopedias we 
find him variously designated as the Yoshz- 
wari, or teed-divider; the Voshi-Airi, or 
reed-cutter, and the Yoshiwara-susume, or 
reed-sparrow. He is not an unfamiliar 
acquaintance, indeed, for we have often 
seen him flash across a brake of white 
Yoshi, filling the air with hurried chirping. 
But like Betsy Prig at the crisis of the im- 
mortal duel, we cannot “ put a name to 
it.” At all events he is a species of 
sparrow, and even that mercy to the 
“blithe wanderer of the wintry air” must 
be gratefully received. For the poor 
sparrow is ostracized from all the lists, 
The bird whose fall GoD marks, the bird 
whose “bright blue eggs together laid” 
break upon the sight of so many a child 
like a blessed revelation, must continue to 
be the prey of every setter of trap or dis- 
poser of gyn ; must continue to be stalked 
in his saucily selected perch by murderers 
with shiny bamboos, deluding whistles and 
hooded heads. Well, the sparrow, a born 
marauder, has brought this fate upon him- 
self. The Kingfisher, too, is not exempt. 
Whatever supply of his gorgeous plumage 
is furnished by Japan for ladies’ hats, will 
not be interrupted. For the rest, however, 
the little denizens of the grove and copse 
are henceforth happily taken under the 
protecting wing of the law, and we 
sincerely hope that these prohibitions will 
be strictly enforced. There is however, 
one striking /acuna in the new Law: no 
provision is inserted prohibiting the sale 
of game birds during the close season. 
This seems to us a fatal omission. A 
close season is virtually useless if no 
attempt is made to control the sale of 
game birds in the market. The surest 
and easiest way to prevent violations of 
the law is to see that no means are avail- 
able for disposing of game out of season. 
It will be observed that the law recog- 
nises every land-owner’s right of property 
in game. The terms of Article (4) bear- 
ing upon this part of the subject leave 
something to be desired in point of clear- 
ness. Clause 2 forbids the pursuit of game 
in places where prohibitory notifications 
are posted; the notifications referred 
to being official. But in the sth Article 
it is provided that a local Governor shall 
be competent to issue such a notification 
for the protection of any private estate, on 
application from the owner. A discretion- 
ary power is thus given to the Governor, 
but of course his discretion will never be 
exercised to the detriment of aland-owner, 
and it consequently follows that every 
lJand-owner will be able to procure the 
issue of a notification protecting his land, 
should he be so inclined. Moreover, apart 
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them to withdraw from the interior and such 
remote districts as they at present penetrate, it 
would be necessary and equitable for the Powers 
to demand the opening of a large number of ad- 
ditional ports within a fifly mile radius of which 
the missionaries would find a much larger field of 
labour than they are ever likely to successfully 
cover. ‘Ihe truth is China is so vast, and its 
population so numerous and so impegnated with 
hostility to the foreigner, that it is a mistaken 
policy to attempt too muchat once. The outworks 
of this pagan stronghold should first be stormed 
and carried, and the work in the interior entrusted 
to native converts until such time as a civilised 
Government can be established that will execute 
law and justice, preserve order, and protect the 
stranger. ‘The Peking Government is obviously 
growing more disinclined to enforce fulfilment of 
treaty stipulations by its officials or to make repa- 
tation for injuries or loss sustained through their 
action, ‘This has been proved repeatedly of late ; 
in fact, ever since Sir Jolin Walsham assumed the 
post of British Minister. In the House of Commons, 
onthe rrth ult., Mr. T. W, Russell elicited from the 
Under Secretary of State the fact that Sir John Wal- 
sham has demanded compensation for the out- 
rage on Dr. Greig, and is pressing the claim on the 
attention of the Chinese Government. This outrage 
occurred in August, 1891, more than a year ago ; 
it was a brutal attack on a medical missionary by 
Chinese soldiers without the shadow of excuse or 
justfication, by which the worthy doctor was seri- 
ously injured, and the case admitted of neither 
argument nor discussion, The claim could and 
should have been settledin a day. But with cha- 
racteristic slamelessness and procrastination the 
Chinese Government have contested or deferred 
it, and the British Minister, with equally charac- 
teristic feebleness, has allowed it to be shelved. 
And so it is with scores of other claims equally just 
and indisputable. All of them are disputed, inch 
by inch, and postponed from year to year in the 
despicable hope that they may ultimately be 
abandoned in very disgust and despair. ‘This mean 
policy is sometimes only too succesful, but it will 
eventually recoil on the heads of the unprincipled 
mandarins, The patience of the Treaty Powers 
will some day become exhausted, and they will 
come to a mutual agreement to sweep the antiquat- 
ed, corrupt, and obstructive machine which passes 
for Government at Peking out of existence, and 
take upon themselves the task of civilising and ad- 
ministering the Chinese Empire, even as Morocco 
will have to be administered, in the interests of 
the world at large and for the general good of 
the human race, 


There is another alternative which our 
southern contemporary fails to formulate, 
namely, that the home Government may 
grow weary of complications owing their 
origin entirely to missionary effort. 


the 7th clause of the 4th Article provides 
that all fenced or enclosed land, or land 
where any agricultural product is cultivat- 
ed, must not be trespassed upon in the 
pursuit of game without the consent of the 
owner, The sportsman is thus altogether 
precluded from snipe-shooting, unless he 
obtains permission from every farmer own- 
ing rice-fields in the district visited, a 
condition difficult to fulfil. He is further 
precluded from the pursuit of pheasants 
except in covers which can be beaten 
without entering cultivated land, also a 
difficult condition. Indeed the effect of 
this Law must be virtually prohibitive of 
sport, so far as foreigners are concerned, 
for the stock of game within treaty limits 
is so small that these new obstacles will 
probably prove deterrent. Of course such 
a result was inevitable so soon as property 
in game received legal recognition, but it 


will nevertheless provoke some dissatis- 
faction. 


An interesting question is the method 
that will be adopted in classifying foreign 
applicants for licenses. Thetests prescribed 
for Japanese are evidently inapplicable to 
foreigners, and unless some special regula- 
tions be issued bearing on the subject, we 
see nothing to prevent an unscrupulous fo- 
reigner—if any should think it worth while 
—from taking out a professional license of 
Class B, and thus escaping with a fee of 
one yen instead of ten. It was rumoured 
at one time that an intention existed of dis- 
criminating against foreigners in the pro- 
visions of the Law, but happily that idea, 
if it ever existed, was abandoned. The 
foreign sportsman has inflicted very little 
injury on the game of Japan. It is the 
Japanese professional who, aided by the 
absence of any prohibitory law, has wrought 
serious havoc by paying no attention to 
seasons or to the necessity of leaving a 
head of birds for breeding purposes. 

In speaking of foreigners, we assume 
that some means will be taken by their 
Representatives to obtain for them the 
privileges, subject of course to the pro- 
hibitions, of the new Law. There is 
nothing in the text that would enable fo- 
reigners to obtain a license, but the Japan- 
ese Government, we do not doubt, will be 
willing that foreigners should enjoy what- 
ever sport may be procurable, on an equal 
footing with the people of the country. 

————— 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Even 
those who have the warmest appreciation 
of missionary labours may well rebel 
against the notion that international re- 
lations should be imperilled in order to 
create a field for Christian propagandism. 
The proposition advanced by the Hong- 
kong journal amounts to nothing less than 
this—that China must be forced, against 
the wishes of her people, to open a sphere 
for the spread of an alien faith. Just con- 
ceive for a moment, if imagination be 
capable of the flight, what sort of re- 
ception would be accorded by a Wes- 
tern State to such a demand were it 
preferred on behalf of an Oriental Power. 
China is described by the Hongkong 
newspaper as “a pagan stronghold.” 
“Pagan” signifies a worshipper of false 
gods. But China does not believe her- 
self to be a worshipper of false gods. 
And which of us will undertake to say 
that the Buddhist deity is anything else 
than another manifestation of the Gop 
whom Christians pray to? At any rate, 
we have no manner of right to deny to the 
Chinese or to any other people the same 
freedom of conscience that we claim for 
ourgelyesyo/We have no manner of right 


Sa Se, 
HE Hongkong Daily Press, alluding to 
the recent news of further apti-Chris- 
tian demonstrations at Hangkow, says 


The circumstance raises the query whether, un- 
der present conditions—the Chinese Government 
being professedly unable and in fact unwilling to 
afford the missionaries adequate protection from 
outrage and murder—the missionaries of any de- 
nomination should be allowed to reside more than 
fifty miles from a treaty port. Of course if this 
were conceded, it would be a great triumph to the 
Chinese, one for which they have been scheming 
for some years, and to secure which doubiless 
these murders and outbreaks have been specially 
got up. Butif, in order to effectually protect their 
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to demand that sections of Chinese terri- 
tority shall be specially set apart as spheres 
for the preaching of a creed which in 
Chinese eyes is just as much “ pagan” as 
Buddhism is in ours. It is a mockery of 
the avowed spirit of Christianity that its 
propagandism should be taken under offi- 
cial tutelage and should be made the sub- 
ject of international negotiation. The 
opening of new ports in Chinese territority 
is doubtless to be desired, not less in the 
interests of China herself than in those of 
foreign trade. But to stipulate for their 
opening as a field for missionary labour 
in exchange for the withdrawal of mis- 
sionaries from the remote interior, would 
be a basis of agreement against which 
the missionaries themselves could scarcely 
fail to protest. In truth, the troubles caused 
by Christian propagandism are one of the 
uligest features of the age. The patience 
of the British Government must be sorely 
tried by them, and one of their inevitable 
consequences is gradually to throw dis- 
credit on missionary labours altogether. 
Diplomatists naturally ask themselves 
whether any well regulated sense of the 
dictates of duty requires that the missionary 
shall penetrate into the remote interior of 
the Chinese Empire in search of converts, 
_ while the vast native populations of the 
treaty ports and the neighbouring cities 
remain unconverted in his rear. No one, 
indeed, has ever satisfactorily explained 
this anomaly, so far as we know. No 
one has intelligibly accounted for the 
necessity which drives missionaries into the 
interior when almost limitless fields for their 
ministrations offer themselves within easy 
reach of the treaty ports. At times of public 
distress, when famine or flood afflicts the 
country, the missionary, on his long journeys 
of hardship and charity, would carry with 
him the approval and well wishes of every 
one. But itseems strange and abnormal that 
he should divert from the port populations 
labours which are at least as much needed 
there as anywhere else. Explanations 
may extenuate but cannot obliterate the 
fact that the great majority of anti-foreign 
outbreaks in China have been directed 
against the foreign propagandists of Chris- 
tianity, their native converts and the in- 
stitutions they establish. Christianity loses 
much of its beauty in the context of such 
unchristian responsibilities. Gradually the 
“Christian propagandist ” comes to be re- 
garded with dislike and distrust, as the 
fons et origo of disturbance and friction. 
Dr. GREIG, for example, a man said to be 
of blameless life and devoted zeal, is now 
taken as the text of a very severe homily 
read by our Hongkong contemporary to 
the Chinese Government and to Great 
Britain’s Representative in Peking. No- 
thing is publicly known of the communica- 
tions that have passed between Sir JOHN 
WALSHAM and the Tsung-li-Yamén on 
this subject, yet the leading Hongkong 
journal does not hesitate to declare that 


“the claim could have wen in 
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a day,” and that the delay which has 
occurred is due to ‘the characteristic 
shamelessness and procrastination of the 
Chinese Government, and the equally 
characteristic feebleness of the British 
Minister.” Dr. GREIG’s reputation does 
not gain by association with such intem- 
perance and precipitancy. With his law- 
less assailants rests, of course, the original 
blame of thrusting him before the public 
in this unwelcome role. But the question 
for missionaries to ask themselves seriously 
is whether they are fulfilling the true dic- 
tates of their calling when they needlessly 





their own propagandism into unwholesome 
notoriety, and to foster international en- 
mities which they should take the lead in 
averting and allaying. The missionary’s 
best friends are too often compelled to 
confess with pain that tact and judgment 
are conspicuously wanting in his moral 
furniture. Does no obligation rest an him 
to shape his course so that national ani- 
mosity and bloodshed shall be avoided? 
That he should brave personal peril and 
suffering for the sake of his cause is one 
thing; that he should involve whole com- 
munities and peoples in disputes and 
animosities is altogether another. The 
QUEEN’s Government must inevitably con- 
sider the problem in this, light from time 
Underlying the harsh and im- 
patient criticisms so frequently uttered 
by the local foreign press against British 
officials, those gentlemen doubtless re- 
cognise a spirit to which England owes 
much of her empire, and with which, even 
in its most unsightly manifestations, Eng- 
lishmen are disposed to sympathise. But 
it may very well happen that the high 
policy of State which Her Majesty's 
Ministers are seeking to pursue in the 
best interests of the empire, encounters a 
hampering, if not altogether marring, ob- 
stacle in ebullitions of that spirit evoked 
by troubles for which tactless and over- 
zealous missionary labours are responsible. 
We do not believe that it is the true mis- 
sion of the press to be the gauntlet-bearer 
of every foreigner who comes into collision 
with Chinese in the interior, neither do we 
believe that the vision of HER MAJEsTy’s 
Ministers is always arrested by the veneer 
of blundering patriotism and indiscreet 
ecstacy which so often satisfies local criti- 
cism in the East. 


to time. 





THE CODES. 

pane iar iietaias 
W= reproduce elsewhere the com- 
ments of the Opposition press and 
of the Nicht Nichi Shimbun on the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the new 
Civil and Commercial Codes. All the jour- 
nals quoted condemn the Government 
strongly. Condemnation was to have been 
expected from the Kaishin-to organs under 
any circumstances, so far as regards their 
general attitude towards the Cabinet. 
when we consider that the Kaishin-to 
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leader, Mr. SHIMADA SaBuRO, opposed 
the Bill for postponing the operation of 
the Codes until 1896, and introduced an 
amendment in the sense of enforcing cer- 
tain portions of them immediately, we are 
not prepared to find the organs of his 
Party so strongly advocating total post- 
ponement now. However, it has to be 
remembered that strong feelings were 
evoked by the discussion of the Bill, and 
that its passage through both Houses of 
the Diet was hailed by the Opposition as 
a signal defeat of the Government. Hence 
there is natural anxiety about its fate, and 
the prospect of its becoming a dead letter 
rouses an acute sense of umbrage. But 
what astonishes us is that the criticisms 
of these journals are apparently based 
on a total misconception. Each and 
every one of them, from the Wiché 
Nichi Shimbun downwards, attacks the 
Cabinet on the ground of want of courage 
and decision. They all write under the 
impression that the appointment of a 
Committee is a mere device by which 
the Ministers of State hope to evade the 
embarrassment of dealing conclusively 
with the Bill, and seek to shift their 
own troublesome responsibilities to other 
shoulders. Now if this were a warrant- 
able hypothesis, we should certainly concur 
most heartily in the censure showered on 
the Cabinet by the Opposition press. If 
it were really the case that the Go» 
vernment was manceuvering to shirk its 
duties, and that the appointment of a 
Committee was a mere subterfuge to de- 
lude or wheedle the public, there could 
be no second opinion as to the Cabinet’s 
culpability. But even to us, looking at 
the matter as pure outsiders, the case 
presents an entirely different aspect. In 
the first place, it is impossible to believe 
that the Iro Cabinet would descend to 
any such unworthy and suicidal paltering. 
In the second, the critics appear to have 
paid no attention to the significance of 
indications furnished by the prescribed 
procedure in respect of Bills that have 
passed the Diet. Were it provided 
that such Bills should be submitted to 
the EMPEROR for His Majesty’s sanction 
or disapproval; in other words, were 
there any provision for a positive veto, 
then the silence of the Government might 
be reasonably construed as evidence of 
vacillation or evasion. But there is no 
such provision. The process of vetoing a 
Bill in Japan in purely negative. A 
measure which receives the Imperial Sanc- 
tion must be promulgated before the next 
session of the Diet. That is all that the 
law says on the subject. By construction 
it follows that unless a Bill is promulgated 
before the next session, it must be con- 
sidered as having failed to obtain the Im- 
perial Sanction. Now what has happened 
with regard to the Bill for the postpone- 
ment of the Codes? It passed both Houses 
of the Diet last June, and we are already 
in the, second week of October, yet 
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the Bill has not been promulgated. Sure- 
ly the lapse of such an interval is in 
itself sufficient proof that the Bill has 
not received, and will not receive, Im- 
perial Sanction. The Opposition journals 
appear to think that the Government’s 
resolve not to recommend the Bill for 
His MAJesty’s approval can be established 
only by a public announcement that the 
EMPEROR has vetoed it. But the Govern- 
ment is not competent to make such. an 
announcement; the law does not permit 
it. If the public cannot draw a confident 
inference from the lapse of 3} months 
without any sign of promulgation, there 
must be extraordinary reluctance on the 
public’s part to draw any inference at 
all. Moreover, in addition to this nega- 
tive testimony, we have the positive 
evidence that the Government has ap- 
pointed a Committee of experts to ex- 
press an opinion as to the probable 
effects of enforcing certain portions of the 
Codes at once. Cananyone honestly pre- 
tend to imagine that the Ministers. of the 
Crown have convened this Committee in 
order to solicit from it guidance as to whe- 
ther they should advise the Emperor to 
sanction the Bill, or whether they should 
recommend him to withhold his sanction? 
The notion is altogether ridiculous. Be- 
yondall reasonable doubt the fate of the Bill, 
so far as concerns the Imperial Sanction, 
has already been irrevocably determined. 
Were not such the case, no Committee would 
ever have been appointed. It is laughable 
to think of Count ITO and his Cabinet 
interposing between themselves and the 
Throne a Committee of thirteen irrespon- 
No, the Billis dead. A 
committee has been invited to express, 
Certain opinions because the Government 
seeing that the Imperial Sanction has been 
withheld, and being nevertheless persuaded 
that some satisfactory manner of dealing 
with the question should be sought, is 
framing a measure for submission to the 
Diet next session, and desires to obtain 
an expression of outside views on one 
phase of the matter. This hypothesis 
tallies exactly with the final attitude of the 
Diet itself towards the Bill. Just before 
passing the measure, the Diet introduced 
a provision which amounted to a virtual 
declaration that certain portions of the 
Codes might be put into immediate opera- 
tion, while others required revision. But 
the Diet made no attempt to distinguish 
these portions. Its evident intention was 
to entrust the duty to a revising Com- 
mittee. That is precisely what the Go- 
vernment seems to be doing. Doubtless 
the Ministers of the Crown have very 
distinct ideas of their own as to the parts 
of the new laws which are immediately 
needed by the nation. But they desire to 
consult the opinion of the prominent op- 
ponents and prominent supporters of the 
Codes, before elaborating a project for the 
consent of the Diet. It is easy to see how 
muuch more expeditious will be t] rocess 
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of determining at oncethat certain portions 
may be enforced and that certain other 
portions must be amended, instead of laying 
the whole before a revising committee, 
and awaiting the issue of the latter’s la- 
bours before putting any part into opera- 
tion. The problem is of immense import- 
ance to the empire, alike from a domestic 
and a foreign point of view. We altoge- 
ther applaud the Government's caution 
and deliberation. But as to the phantasy 
that the Cabinet, in the second week of 
October, is still plunged in uncertainty 
and perturbed by timidity about the man- 
ner of dealing with a Bill which passed 
the Diet in June, it may be dismissed with 
asmile. The Bill is dead, and the ques- 
tion now is, what shall replace it? 


THE CODES AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


HE Vernacular press continues to dis- 

cuss with considerable excitement the 
question of the Codes. It is certainly a sub- 
ject worthy tooccupy alarge share of public 
attention, but as is too frequently the 
case, the path to wholesome controversy 
seems to be blocked by misapprehension. 
Anxiety to find a pretext for attack- 
ing the Government appears to betray 
Opposition journals into an unreason- 
ing mood. They evidently think that the 
Ministers of the Crown are managing this 
matter entirely by their own authority 
and in defiance of the course prescrib- 
ed by the Constitution. There is room 
for such suspicions under the system which 
governs the management of Bills in Japan 
after their passage through both Houses. 
But there ought not to be any room for 
them in the minds of men disposed to 
credit the Ministers of State with even a 
moderate sense of administrative obliga- 
tions. The Constitutional duty of the 
Cabinet Ministers with respect toa Bill 
which has passed the Diet is perfectly 
plain. They must submit the Bill within 
a reasonahle limit of time for the Em- 
PEROR’S consideration. That is beyond all 
question. Were the Cabinet competent to 
withhold from the SOVEREIGN’S considera- 
tion a measure which has received the sanc- 
tion of the two Houses, the practical result 
would be to elevate the Cabinet into a 
supreme tribunal, with power to over-rule 
the decisions of the Diet and to dispose 
finally of all legislative projects. Such a 
system would not only render the Consti- 
tution a dead letter, but would also ex- 
clude the EMPEROR altogether from an 
important part of the administration of his 
realm. The Ministers, therefore, have no 
manner of right to abstain from laying be- 
fore the Throne any Bill which has passed 
the Diet. If the EMPEROR sanctions the 
Bill, then, according to the Constitution, he 
orders its promulgation, and the duty of 
promulgating it devolves upon the Mini- 
sters, But if the EMPEROR withholds his 
Sle” then, of course, promulgation is 
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not ordered, and there the matter ends so 
far as concerns that particular Bill. It is 
in this latter case that material is furnished 
for public uncertainty. The fact that the 
SovEREIGN has declined to sanction the 
Bill is not announced. No machinery for 
announcing it is provided by the Consti- 
tution or the appended laws. Promulga- 
tion of a law being the sole method of 
letting the nation know that it has obtained 
the SOVEREIGN’S approval, the negative 
fact of non-promulgation is the only cir- 
cumstance from which the nation can infer 
that the Imperial sanction has not been ac- 
corded. But assuredly the enemies of the 
Government have no right to infer that be- 
cause a Bill is not promulgated, it has 
never been, and never will be, submitt- 
ed to the SOVEREIGN at all. In such a 
suspicion thereis involved acharge of plain- 
ly unconstitutional autocracy against the 
Ministers of the Crown. Thete is involv- 
ed something more also. There is involved 
the hypothesis that the SOVEREIGN him- 
self takes no intelligent interest in, and 
has no earnest knowledge of, legislative 
and political problems that concern the 
most vital interests of his empire. If the 
Ministers of the Crown were sufficiently 
contumelious towards the Throne and 
careless of the Constitution to deli- 
berately exclude the SOVEREIGN from his 
due share in the Government, is it likely 
that the EMPEROR himself would submit 
quietly to such effacement? The notion 
appears to us quite extravagant. That the 
Emperor is thoroughly posted from day 
to day not only in every debate of the 
Diet and in every measure passed or re- 
jected by it, but also in all the doings of 
the Cabinet and in the political and social 
problems of the time, is a well known fact ; 
afact that has been often proclaimed with 
applause and delight by the very journals 
which now, by implication, represent His 
Majesty as content to play the part of a 
mere puppet. It is most unlikely that the 
EMPEROR, in dealing with a Bil], would 
refuse to be guided by the advice of His 
Ministers, but that he should agree not to 
be consulted at all, and above all, that 
he should suffer His Ministers to dispense 
with distinct Constitutional provisions 
affecting one ofhis mostimportant preroga- 
tives, is beyond belicf. We mention these 
things because, strange as it may seem, 
some of the Opposition journals mani- 
festly ignore them, and do not hesitate to 
accuse the Government of having withheld 
the Codes Bill from the EMPEROR’S con- 
sideration, and appointed a Committee of 
experts merely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a pretext for further delay. Were the 
Government guilty of such procedure, it 
would not deserve to retain the nation’s 
confidence for a day. Butsince the Diet’s 
first meeting, no Cabinet has ventured to 
behave in a fashion so arbitrary and un- 





constitutional. Bills opposed by the Go- 
vernment while under debate in the 
Houses, have always, after their passage 
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through the Diet, been speedily sub- 
mitted for Imperial sanction, and promul- 
gated, on receipt of that sanction, without 
loss of time. There should be no doubt 
that the Codes Bill also was duly submitted 
to His MAjesTy, and that, having failed 
to obtain sanction and thus become a dead 
letter, the Cabinet is now engaged collect- 
ing materials for the construction of an- 
other measure or the modification of the 
present one. It must be inferred, of 
course, that the Ministers of the Crown 
advised His Majesty to withhold sanction 
from the Bill, but in doing so they were 
acting as stcictly within their Constitu- 
tional functions as they would be exceeding 
those functions did they adopt any means 
of publishing the fact that sanction has 
been refused. 


THE PORTUGUESE AFFAIR AGAIN. 


eee tt ig eS 

UITE a hubbub is being raised, we 

perceive, about a rumour, emanating 
from some mysterious quarter, to the effect 
that certain documents are found to be 
missing from the archives of the Portu- 
guese Legation as handed over to the 
keeping of the French Chargé Affaires. 
“One Aggrieved,” that old assailant of 
his former Consul-General, returns again 
to the charge, mounted on this new hobby, 
and is exultingly truculent because the 
Fapan Mail has taken no notice of his 
questions, and because it preserves silence 
in the face of this alleged new discovery. 
Violent and wrathful as are the attacks of 
“One Aggrieved,” and perseveringly as 
he endeavours to conceal his previous dis- 
comfiture under present bluster, it is impos- 
sible not to be amused by his writing. We 
freely forgive all the hard things he has said 
about us in consideration of the diversion 
his assaults have afforded. As to this matter 
of missing despatches, however, might 
it not be well to ascertain first whether 
any despatches are really missing, and 
secondly what their contents are supposed 
to have been, before raising such a com- 
motion about them? For our own part, 
we do not propose to busy ourselves with 
And what is more, 
we beg once and for all to inform “One 
Aggrieved” and any others of his com- 
patriots who think that the interests of 
their country are promoted by conduct- 
ing a scandalous campaign in the public 
press against an absent gentlemen who 
until quite recently represented their So- 
vereign at the Court of Japan-—we beg 
to inform these persons that it is not our 
intention to have the réle of conducting 
Mr. Loureirg’s defence thrust upon us. 
We undertook to show that the charge 
originally preferred against him—namely, 
the charge of having wilfully kept his Go- 
vernment in ignorance of Japan’s in- 
tentions—was entirely false, and we de- 
monstrated its falsity beyond all room for 
reply. That we assumed this task was 
primarily because the general question as 


any such idle rumours. 
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between Japan and Portugal could not but 
be affected by such an untruth, if left un- 
refuted, and secondly because, where 
charges which we know to be unjust are 
publicly advanced agaiust an absent offi- 
cial, we deem it a duty torepel them. But 
with regard to Mr. LouretRo’S manner of 
discharging his duties in general, the care 
taken by him of archives in his keeping, 
his competence or zeal in a Consular or 
Diplomatic capacity, and, in short, all 
other matters that concern him, we refuse 
to be counted his advocates. His nation- 
als may settle their own disputes with him 
If they think it manly 
or dignified to advance against him in his 
absence journalistic accusations fabricated 
out of every rumour that circulates and 
elaborated by suspicious more ingenious 
than generous, that is their affair. We 
are happy to think that such methods find 
no toleration among Englishmen. 

One phase of this new departure is worth 
notice, however, in consideration of its 
bearing on the attitude of the Portuguese 
Government. A suggestion is made that 
the documents now said to be missing 
were, in fact, the very communications 
which would have enlightened the Govern- 
ment in Lisbon as to Japan’s intentions, 
and that, failing to receive’ these despatch- 
es, the Portuguese Foreign Office cannot 
be said to have treated Japan’s remon- 
stances with discourtesy or indifference. 
We observe that this contingency troubles 
the Hyogo News, and for the informa- 
tion of that journal we proceed to submit 
some simple facts. In January of the 
present year, Japan entered her first 
protest in Lisbon against the abolition 
of the Portuguese Consulate-General in 
Tokyo. Portugal replied in terms which 
did not dispel Japan's uneasiness, and a 
telegram was sent from Tokyo asking that 
definite action should be deferred pending 
the receipt of detailed explanations which 
should be submitted from this side forth- 
with. 


in their own way. 


These detailed remonstrances hav- 
ing reached Lisbon and been, we presume, 
duly examined, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment replied that Japan’s views should re- 
ceive consideration, and that the resolution 
adopted in connection with them should 
Now 
observe what followed. On the very day 
after penning the above promise to Japan, 
the Portuguese Government addressed an- 
other despatch to its Consul-General in 
Tokyo, confirming the abolition of his 
office and ordering him to make arrange- 
ments for leaving Japan as soon as pos- 
sible. Could indifference and discourtesy 
be carried further? Within twenty-four 
hours of an official engagement to con- 
sider Japan's remonstrance and reply 
to it in due time, Portugal took the 
very step against which Japan had pro- 
tested, and never conveyed one syll- 
able of intimation, either then or sub- 
sequently, to the Japanese Government. 
Portuguese Consul-General, on re- 
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be communicated in due season. 
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ceipt of the above instructions, notified the 
fact to the Japanese Foreign Office, and 
thereupon (towards the end of May) an 
urgent telegram was addressed by Japan 
to Lisbon, intimating that the removal of 
the Consul-General and the abolition of 
his office would impose upon this empire 
the duty of resuming tke jurisdictional 
functions which had been delegated to 
Portugal by treaty, but for the proper dis- 
charge of which no Portuguese machinery 
existed any longer. No notice whatever 
was taken of this telegram by the Lisbon 
Foreign Office. On June roth the Consul- 
General took his departure. 
Japan telegraphed to Lisbon that, inas- 
much as the jurisdictional arrangements 
which had been instituted in the sequel of 
special negotiations in 1883 and 1886, were 
now entirely dislocated by Portugal’s act, 
and inasmuch as no other arrangements 
had been substituted, the Japanese Go- 
vernment would be warranted in at once 
assuming judicial charge of Portuguese 
subjects in Japan. Desiring, however, to 
proceed with all friendliness and considera- 
tion, this act of resumption should be de- 
ferred until July 1st, any cases that oc- 
curred in the interim being held over. In 
addition to this message, which some 
writers are disposed to call an ultimatum, 
a more detailed communication, in the 
same sénse, was addressed to the Go- 
vernor of Macao. Portugal now broke 
her curious silence. She would reply, 
she curtly said, in due time. The first 
of July came, however, without ano- 
ther word from Lisbon. Apparently the 
statesmen in that capital considered that 
Japan’s intimations might be treated as 
mere persiflage, and that the duty of 
providing for the preservation of law or 
order within his dominions need not 
give the Sovereign of Japan any con- 
cern. Still the Japanese Government post- 
poned final action, and it was not until the 
14th of July that the Imperial Ordinance 
was issued abrogating Portugal's extra- 
territorial privileges. 
facts. 


Once more 


These are plain 
It is impossible that any reason- 
able person, with such a story before him, 
should justify the treatment which Japan 
received at Portugal’s hands. Further, as 
to the suggestion that some despatches 
were suppressed by the Portuguese Consul- 
General in Tokyo—a suggestion which 
seems to lack any rational basis—it is 
evident from what we have said that the 
knowledge which Lisbon possessed of 
Japan’s views and intentions could not have 
been affected by anything of the kind. 








THE NEXT SESSION OF THE DIET. 
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HAS Imperial Rescript, countersigned by 

all the Ministers of State, was issued 
on the evening of the rath instant, conven 
ing the Diet to meet forits third regular ses- 
sion on the 25th of November. The Con- 
stitution directs that an interval of forty 
days must Separate the issue of this Res- 
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cript from the meeting of the Houses, and 
the interval allowed on the present occa- 
sion is forty-three days. Until quite re- 
cently no indications were discernible as 
to the course likely to be pursued by the 
Opposition, in the next session, but judging 
from present appearances, the Govern- 
ment’s enemies are disposed to base their 
attacks upon the treatment that has been 
accorded to the Bill for the postponement 
ofthe Codes, and upon the fact that thenew 
Game Law fixes the fees to be charged for 
shooting-licenes, and thus, according to 
the views of hostile critics, infringes the 
terms of the Constitution, where it is pro- 
vided that no new tax shall be imposed 
without the consent of the Diet. OF course 
the validity of this last ground of assault 
depends entirely upon the question whe- 
ther a fee charged for a hunting license is, 
or is not, atax. The Government, forti- 
fied by the opinions of Japanese and 
foreign jurisconsults, and by the definition 
of the term “tax” which this empire 
adopts, incommon with Germany and some 
other European States, declares that such 
afee is not a tax. The Opposition, with 
equal confidence but with much less 
authority, contend that it is. Turning 
to the Constitution for guidance, we 
find it laid down in the 62nd article 
that “the imposition of a new tax or 
the modification of the rates (of an ex- 
isting one) shall be determined by law; ” 
but that “all administrative fees or other 
revenue having the nature of compensa- 
tion shall not fall within the category of 
the above clause.” From this it appears 
that the only kind of payment which can 
be demanded from Japanese subjects with- 
out the consent of the Diet, is an adminis- 
trative fee having the nature of compensa- 
tion. What is meant by such a fee? 
Count ITo’s Commentary contains a de- 
finition. ‘‘ Administrative fees,” we there 
read, “as mentioned above, are such 
as are collected from private individ- 
uals for undertakings engaged in, or for 
transactions conducted, by the Govern- 
ment for them at their request or for 
their benefit. They are in their nature 
different from taxes, which are imposed as 
acommon duty to be discharged by all. 
For instance, railway fares, warehouse 
charges, school fees and the like, may*be 
fixed by administrative Ordinance, and 
need not be settled by law.” Now itis 
plain that a fee charged for a license to 
pursue game fails to satisfy one of the 
essential characteristics of a tax. “A 
tax’”’—we quote again from the Commen- 
tary—‘‘is the contributive share of each 
subject inthe public expenditures of the 
State. Itis neither benevolence paid in 
response to exaction, nor a renumeration 
for certain favours which have been re- 
ceived upon a mutual understanding.” 
The fee paid for a license to pursue 
game assuredly cannot be regarded in any 
sense as a share which each 


subject is 
under obligation eoggntribute (tomer 








the expenditure of the State. But although 
this distinction suffices to exclude such a 
fee from the category of “ taxes,” properly 
so called, it does not suffice to include it 
in the category of “administrative fees 
having the nature of compensation” which 
the Government is Constitutionally en- 
tibled to levy without reference to parlia- 
mentary authority. We must go a step 
farther, and enquire whether the principle 
of compensatory benefit is involved in the 
imposition of the charge. To us it ap- 
pears quite plain that such a principle is 
involved. Until the promulgations of the 
recent Ordinance the right of private pro- 
perty in game was never recognised. No 
individual was competent to preserve game. 
In feudal days this privilege was exercised 
by the Shogun and by many Daimyo, but 
under the Centralized Government its ex- 
ercise has been confined to the SOVEREIGN. 
Now, however, private right of property 
in game is for the first time legally re- 
cognised, and the Government undertakes 
to secure to every 
country the ownership of the game on 
his land, provided that he, on his side, 
pays a fee for the privilege of preserving, 
and provided also that every pursuer of 
game pays a fee fora license to pursue it. 
In a word, all game will be protected by the 
Authorities on condition that people whode- 
sireto killit shall pay for permission to doso. 
The sums thus levied will go to defray the 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
Authorities in preventing violations of 
the newly established right. Any surplus 
will naturally be added to the revenue of 
the State, but the prime purpose of the 
fees is to meet expenditure connected 
with securing this new benefit to the peo- 
ple. From this point of view the definition 
of “an administrative fee having the 
nature of compensation” seems to be 
distinctly satisfied, and the payments 
prescribed by the Hunting Regulations 
appear to be excluded from the category 
of taxes requiring the consent of the Diet. 
Different schools of jurisconsults may en- 
tertain different views on this question, 
but for our own part we see little reason to 
doubt that the spirit of the Constitution 
isin accord with the practice of the Go- 
vernment. At all events, as a chief plank 
in the Opposition’s platform, the matter 
does not look particularly promising. It 
ought to occur—one cannot help thinking 
—to the agitators in the camp of the 
“outs,” that the men who framed the 
Constitution are more likely to interpret 
it correctly, and to be supported by the 
Throne in their interpretation, than out- 
siders who have no special qualifications 
for the task. 
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COTTON-SPINNING IN FAPAN. 
ge 


THE successful era which has dawned 
for the cotton-spinning industry in Japan 
is beginning to inspire ambition too 
large to be satisfied with supplying the 
home markets only. An article in the 
Kokkai illustrates the growth of this feel- 
ing. The writer sets out by enumerating 
the various factories. According to his 
statement, the total number of spindles 
in factories owned by organized companies 
is 325,940, at which there are employed 
5,623 men and 16,588 women. In addi- 
tion to the above, the Prosperity of the 
business has encouraged further enter- 
prise, so that, in the prefectures of Oka- 
yama and Yehime, about five thousand 
additional spindles, and in the Kwansei 
districts some fifty or sixty thousand, will 
soon be at work. Speaking broadly, the 
Kokkai believes that much of the pro- 
sperity indicated by these figures is due 
to an exceptionally plentiful crop of cotton 
and to the steady decline in the gold price 
of silver. The latter factor represents, in 
effect, a constantly increasing duty im- 
posed upon imported yarns and cotton 
manufactures, and thus creates powerful 
discrimination in favour of the home-made 
goods. The Kokkai believes that anything 
like a failure of the cotton crop in Japan, 
or appreciation of the gold-price of silver, 
would throw the Japanese industry back 
to the comparatively enfeebled condition 
of two or three years ago. Up to 1890, 
the quantity of Bombay yarn imported 
monthly into Yokohama and Kobe averaged 
150,000 bales approximately, but it sub- 
sequently declined, until the average at 
present is only four or five thousand bales, 
These are the Kokkar’s figures. We take 
from the Customs Returns the following 


items by way of supplement :— 
Imports of Cotton Yarn during the past 7 years, 


Quantity. Value. 
Carrias. Yen, 
++ 21,397,380 . 5:190,004. 
24,630,386 5:905,457 
33,296,530 1,235,203 
47,439,639 13,611,898 
42,810,912 12,522,039 
31,908,302 ++ 9,928,001 
17,337,600 5:589,289 





It will be seen that the trade in this 
staple reached a maximum in 1888, and 
that thenceforth it rapidly declined until, 
in 1891, the quantity imported was nearly 
25 per cent. less than in 1885. As to the 
fact that, despite this reduced quantity, the 
value of the import for 1891 is put ata 
higher figure than the value for 1885, it is 
to be remarked that the method employed 
by the Customs in converting sterling into 
yen differed considerably in the two years, 
the yen being taken in 1885 at a uniform 
value of 4/2, whereas in 1891 it was reckon- 
ed at its true market price from month to 
month, namely, about 3/3. The natural 
gold price of the yen was 3/6, approximate- 
ly, in 1885. Hence the true value of the 
imported yarns for the two years stand 
thus in Japanese currency :— 

Bl train 


6,176,211 Ven. 
/A\91589,289 Yen. 
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It is interesting to note that, according 
to these figures, the price of foreign yarns, 
expressed in Japanese currency, was Io per 
cent. higher in 1891 than in 1885. This 
difference must be chiefly attributed to the 
appreciation of gold. The fact is that, in 
effect, a duty of over g per cent. ad 
valorem was imposed by exchange upon 
imported yarns in the interval between 
1885 and 1891, and that they were con- 
sequently handicapped to that extent in 
competition with yarns spun in Japan. In 
the present year the discrimination in 
favour of Japanese manufactures is still 
more marked, for a further appreciation of 
some eight per cent. has taken place dur- 
ing the past twelve months in the silver 
price of gold. Assuming the cost of pro- 
duction and other charges to be equal, the 
foreign merchant must now obtain fully 
34 sen for every shilling’s worth of his 
yarns, whereas he could be content with 
29 sen in 1885. Exchange has taxed his 
business to the extent of 17 per cent. in 7 
years. No trade could prosper under such 
circumstances. 

A most striking feature of this record is 
the steady increase in the import of raw 
cotton during the interval under review. 
The figures stand thus :— 

Imports of Raw Cotton since 1885. 


Carries, 
1885 ... 9,638,418 
1886 


1887 
1883 
1889 
1890 

From this table it appears that the import 
of raw cotton was nearly nine times as 
great in 189r as in 1885. 

Turning finally to the general question 
of cotton fabrics, yarns &c., we find that 
the record for the past 7 years stands as 
follows, after the Customs Returns are 
corrected in accordance with the actual 


rates of exchange for each year :— 
Value of Imports of Cotton Fabrics, Yarns de, 


Quantity imported .., 











1885 .. 9,943,562 
1886 10,534,045 
1887 15,372,148 
1888 18,353,990 
1889 17,261,759 
1890 ++ 14,116,706 
1891 9,091,417 


These figures speak for themselves. It 
should be noted, however, that although 
the value of imported cotton fabrics and 
yarns fell in 1891 toa figure less than that 
for 1885, the value of the raw cotton im- 
ported in the former year was over 8 
million yen, against less than one million 
yen in 1885. 

The Kokkas assigns four reasons for the 
success now attending the cotton-spinning 
enterprise in Japan. They are, first, the 
low price of labour ; second, the length of 
the working hours ; third, the fact that the 
expense of fire-insurance is not incurred 
on the factories ; and fourth, the compara- 
tively trifling outlay on account of carriage 
to market. These reasons are apart from 
the questions of cropand exchange. It seems 
a singular notion that to save the cost of 


insurance should be icc aes wiry (-OOL 


mical advantage, but with that phantasy 
we need not concern ourselves. What in- 
terests us more is to read that Japanese 
cotton-spinners are beginning to look for 
markets abroad, and that they hope soon 
to find customers in China, Korea, Austra- 
lia and Siberia. If they learn to correct 
their defects of organization, a bright future 
probably lies before them, not in cotton- 
spinning alone, but in other lines of manu- 
facture also. 


THE BERLIN LIBEL CASE. 


pais series 

UR correspondent from Germany re- 

ported, in his last letter, the begin- 
ning of a monster law suit in Berlin. 
The defendants are Mr. KARL PAascu, 
a well-known German merchant, who re- 
sided in China a few years ago, and 
seven other parties, mostly printers and 
book-sellers, involved as accessories. 
They are accused of having insulted 
and libelled the German Foreign Office, 
the Imperial Ambassador Herr VON 
BRANDT, the Secretary of Legation VON 
KETTELER, Consul FEINDEL, the Coun- 
cillors of Legation VON ECKARDSTEIN, 
LinDAU, and COHN, as well as the Inter- 
preter and Vice-Consul Dr. LENZ. Two 
brochures, confiscated some time ago and 
bearing the sensational titles, “A Jewish- 
German Embassy and its coadjutors; 
Secret Hebraizing ; a Government within 
a Government, and the World-Dominion 
of the Jews;” and “An Open Letter to 
His Excellency the Imperial Chancellor 
Count vON CAPRIVI,” form the main 
corpora delicti before the Court. Ano- 
ther anti-Semitic pamphlet and an appeal 
to German electors of all parties and 
both confessions, figure less prominently 
in the trial. The entire material sub- 
mitted to the court embraces no less than 
2,000 printed pages, the reading of which 
consumed a great deal of time. The 
facts in the case as gathered from various 
utterances of the Berlin press seem to be 
briefly these: Some time in 1887 or 1888, 
Mr. PAASCH submitted to the Chinese 
Government a series of projects on 
the building of railways and the starting 
of coal and iron mines in China, with- 
out having received the consent of 
the authorities concerned. In the docu- 
ments before the court PAASCH describes 
his experiences at the Peking Embassy: 
how the Viceroy received him kindly and 
highly honoured him ; how, with the con- 
sent of the Ambassador, he worked out his 
projects behind the closed door of the Le- 
gation ; how all the details were discussed 
with his Excellency; and how he desired 
to induce some of the German princes to 
invest in the proposed enterprise. But at 
this point he claims that the Ambassador 
opposed him and was of opinion that with- 
out Jews and bribing nothing could be ac- 
complished, Herr VON BRANDT even go- 
ing sofaras tosay: ‘“ However good your 





depend on it.” The pamphlets then go 
on to speak of double dealing carried on 
through many months; of strange excite- 
ment caused by the 600 million marks in- 
volved in the matter, and of persistent 
efforts made to gain possession of the 
plans in order to dispense with the pro- 
jector. The attack upon the Legation 
culminates in an assertion that an attempt 
was made to remove PAASCH by means 
of poison. The defendant speaks of 
how he was hunted through Peking; how 
his arms were taken away; how under 
the Ambassador’s personal leadership his 
house was searched and valuable papers 
seized, while he himself was declared in- 
sane inorder to find a pretext for his ar- 
rest. He was seized, he goes on to say; 
put into the large anti-chamber of the 
Embassy; forced into bed and given 
medicine ; in fact, while quite well, treated 
as if he were ill. Owing to all this he 
avers that he became so excited that he 
twice attempted his own life. After these 
allegations had been read, Counsel for the 
Crown remarked: ‘If the defendant de- 
sires to prove all this, the plaintiffs point 
to the Vice-Consul Dr. LENz, present in 
the Court, as an eye-witness of the events 
said to have then transpired. He will 
show that Mr. PAASCH was at the time 
down with fever and delirium and that in 
the latter’s own interest it was necessary 
to put him into irons.” This witness when 
called, stated in effect that Mr. PAASCH 
had been most kindly received by the 
members of the Embassy ; that in the spring 
of 1888, suspicions as to his sanity arose 
in the mind of Mr. voN BRANDT; that 
these were confirmed by the defendant’s 
action and letters ; that he left Peking in 
dread of being poisoned ; that sixty men 
searched for him everywhere; that three 
revolvers were taken from his trunk to 
prevent his doing mischief; that in his 
house papers were found in which the 
members of the Embassy were represented 
as confessing that they had treated him 
in a rascally manner; that Mr. Paascu, 
covered with dirt and in an_ indes- 
cribable condition, suddenly reappear- 
ed; that he called for a half-bottle of 
poisoned champagne; could be quieted 
only with opium; made vicious assaults 
upgn those near him, and was forced into 
bed and bound. Mr. von BRANDI, the 
witness said, spoke to him with the ut- 
most kindness, and the members of the 
embassy, in the interest of Mr. Paascu, 
made known that he suffered from the 
effects of a sunstroke to guard against 
malicious tongues speaking of delirium 
tremens. Letters written and remarks 
made by the defendant were related by 
witness in proof of the assertion that 


Mr. PAASCH was insane at the time. 


In the course of the proceedings and 
in compliance with a request made by 
the defence, the Court decided to take 
depositions by commissioners to be spe- 
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rogatories are to be addressed to parties 
now in the East: (A). To the former Pro- 
fessor and present Custom-house officer 
EUGENE PANDER at Hangkow, whether 
the Ambassador, Herr VON BRANDT, had 
threatened the defendant with removal by 
executive order and with confinement toa 
lunatic asylum. (B). To his Excellency 
the Ambassador VON BRANDT :—(1) Is it 
to be ascribed to any public or private ac- 
tivity of Herr VON BRANDT that the rail- 
way projects of the defendant PAascu 
failed to receive the approval of the Chinese 
Government? (2) What truth is there in 
the assertion of Mr. PAASCH of attempts 
against his life by poison or otherwise ? 
(3) What about the claim that Herr von 
BRANDT endeavoured to serve private ends 
by causing these projects to fail? (4) 
Were the ancestors of Herr VON BRANDT 
Jews; are relatives of his still Jews; and 
what is the nature of the relations existing 
between Herr vON BRANDT and the for- 
mer President of the Imperial Supreme 
Court, Dr. VON SIMSON? To the Court 
it is quite immaterial, in itself, whether 
Herr VON BRANDT derives his descent 
from Jews or not; but the whole tendency 
of the writings before the Court shows 
that the defendant thinks it disgraceful to 
be a Jew, and thus intended to lower Herr 
VON BRANDT in public estimation. Hence 
not only § 185 but also § 186 (Libel) would 
apply here. (5) Has Herr VON BRANDT 
said that in the whole Foreign Office there 
was nota single decent individual, and that 
not BIsMARCK, but Herr VON BLEICHROE- 
DER, was the real master there? (6) Has 
Herr VON BRANDT abused his official posi- 
tion for purposes of gain by way of commer- 
cial transactions, and ishe in debt? (7) Has 
he endeavoured to do violence to the lady 
named in the brochure? (8) What is the 
reason of the donation of two stags made 
to the Zoological Garden at Berlin? Two 
of the defendants, Mr. PAASCH and Dr. 
H. F. WESENDONK, claimed the right to 
be present when these depositions are to 
be taken and requested the Court to give 
them notice of time and place. At the 
next term two other witnesses, one a 
clergyman and the other a member of the 
nobility, are to be called by the Court to 
give evidence on the extraction and the 
circumstances of Herr VON ECKARDSTEIN 
and his family. This law-suit has aroused 
the greatest interest, not only in Berlin but 
also throughout Germany. Everything 
considered, a prompt decision of the case 
would seem to be in the interest of all the 
parties to the trial ; but owing to the neces- 
sarily slow processes of the law in a suit 
like this, present indications point to long 
continued and frequently delayed judicial 
proceedings. 
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GAME LAW. 
pestis anes 
We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, here- 
by sanction the Game Law, and order the same 
to be duly promulgated. 
[Imperial Sign manual] 
(Great Seal.) 
(Dated) the sth day of the roth month of 24th 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) — Goro Suosino Count, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 





ImpertaL Orptnance No. 84. 
GAME LAW.—CHAPTER I. 

Hunting Implements and Method of Hunting. 

Art. L—The term “hunting” used in the pre- 
sent law, means to capture birds or animals by 
the agency of fire-arms, nets of any kind, falcons, 
or rope or poles armed with bird-lime. 

The exact nature of the implements mentioned 
in the foregoing clause shall be determined by the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 

Art. Il.—Hunting by the agency of explosives, 
gun-traps, or dangerous gyns or pit-falls, shall 
not be lawful. 

With respect to any hunting implement or me- 
thod of hunting not enumerated in the foregoing 
clauses, local Governors (or the Superintendent 
General of the Metropolitan Police in Tokyo) may 
enact regulations for control and superintendence, 
by permission of the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 

Art. II_—Before sunrise, after sunset, in a street, 
or within range of any thickly populated locality, 
or place where a crowd is assembled, or of any 
building, ship, or train, hunting is interdicted. 

Art. IV.—In the following places no hunting 
shall be allowed :— 

1. Imperial Preserves. 

2. Places where notifications prohibiting hunt- 
ing are posted. 

3+ Public-roads, 

4. Public parks. 














5. Grounds reserved for Shrines and temples. | j 


©. Cemeteries. 

7. Private grounds, fenced, or enclosed, or in 
which any agricultural product is cultivated. 
Provided that this prohibition shall not apply 
if permission of the owner or superintendent 
of such land shall have been obtained. 

Art. V.—Local Governors may, in accordance 
with an application of a landowner, or for any 
other reasons which they deem sufficient, issue a 
notification prohibiting the pursuit of game. 

Cuarter II.—Huntine Licenses. 

Art. VIL—Any person desiring to pursue game 
must obtain a hunting license by applying to the 
Local Governor. Provided that the pursuit of 
game within fenced or enclosed grounds without 
the use of fire-arms shall be exempted from this 
provision. 

Any person against whom the penal provisions 
of Art. XXX. have been enforced, shall not be 
competent to apply for a license before a period of 
one year has elapsed. 

Art. VII.—Hunting licenses shall be divided 
into two kinds; namely, licenses for professional, 
and licences for amateur, pursuers of game. Each 
of these kinds shall be subdivided into classes A. 
and B. 

A license for professional pursuers of game shall 
be granted to any person who makes hunting an 
occupation; and a license for an amateur pursuer 
of game, to any person who hunts for pleasure. 

Licenses of class A. shall be granted to any per- 
son who pursues game without fire-arms, and 
those of class B. to any person who employs fire- 


arms. 
Art. VII].—The following shall not be com. 
petent to receive a license for the professional pur- 
suit of game 
1. Any official of or above the rank of hannin, 
or any persons entitled to receive the treat- 
ment of such an official. 
2. Avy person who pays income tax. 
3. Any person who pays more than 15 yen of 
land.tax. 
4. Any member of a family the head of which 
pays more than 15 yen of income tax. 
Art. IX.—The following fees shall be paid for 
licenses according to the kind :— 





Professional license { cals gate o-50 
Amateur license { Class A. yen 5.00 


5. 
Class B. yen 10.00 

Art. X.—The period covered by a license of 
dass A, shall be one full year, from the 15th day 
of the roth month (October t5th); and that for 
a cite of class B. shall be from the 15th day of 








the roth month to the 15th day of the 4th month 
of the following year. 

Art. XL—A license can be used only by the 
person to whom it is granted. Provided that any 
person who has obtained a professional license of 
class A. may be accompanied by not more than 
three persons without licenses, as his assistants. 

Act. XII.—A pursuer of game must carry his 
license with him when he goes out in pursuit of 

ame. 

Police, gendarmes, forestry officials, or Headmen 
of shi, cho, and son are competent to call for the 
production of a license. Keepers in preserved 
districts may also do so within their own districts. 

In the above cases, no pursuer of game can re- 
fuse to produce his license for inspection, 

Art. XITI,—If a license is lost, the fact must be 
notified to the Police Station of the district, and to 
the office where the license was originally obtained. 

When a license is lost or destroyed, its holder 
may apply for a new license. In such case a fee 
of 25 sen shall be paid. 

Art. XIV.—No person under 16 years of age 
shall receive a license of class B. 

Act. XV.—Within 30 days after the expiration 
of the period covered by a license it shall be return- 
ed to the office where it was originally received. 

Cuarrer III,—Esrastisament or Huntinc 

PRESERVES, 

Art. XVIL—Any subject of Japan who desires 
to establish a hunting preserve, must limit the 
period of preservation to 10 years, and apply for 
permission of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce through the Local Governor. 

Limitations relating to the establishment of Pre- 
serves shall be determined by the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce. 

Art. XVIL—Any person desiring to rent a 
forest, field or sheet of water belonging to the 
Government for the purpose of establishing a hunt- 
ing preserve, must apply for permission through 
the Governor who administers the district. 

If the proposed hunting preserve belongs to 
another person, the permission of the owner or 
controller must first be obtained. 

Art. XVIII].—The maximum area of one hunt- 
ing preserve shall be 1,500 cho (3,750 acres), and 
the annual fee shall be at the rate of 10 yen for 
that area. Provided that, in the case of lands ex- 
tending beyond the above limit, preservation shall 
be permitted on condition of a payment of 1 yen 
for every 100 cho above the limit. 

The Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce may, according to the nature of the ground, 
reduce the fee mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Art, XIX.—Within a hunting preserve no ones 
except a person carrying a license and having ob= 
tained permission, may pursue game. 

Art. XX.—Even within a hunting preserve no 
one who has not obtained a hunting license may 
pursue game. 


Art. XXLL—When a hunting preserve is abi 
lished, or its area decreased, the fact must be noti- 
fied to the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, through the local authorities. 


Art. XXIL—IF the person to whom a permit is 
granted for preserving game, violates the present 
Laws, or disobeys the Rules referred to in Clause 
2 of Art. XVI., or if it be considered that the 
maintenance of hunting preserves is injurious to 
the public interests, the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce may annul the permit for 
the whole area, or for a portion, of such hunting 
preserve. 

Art. XXIII.—In the cases provided Arts, 
XXI. and XXIL, the fees already paid for a per- 
mit shall not be returned. 

CHAPTER IV.—PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS, 

Art. XXIV.—The capture of the following birds 

and animals is prohibited :-— 


1. Cranes of all kinds. 
2. Swallows of all kinds. 
3. Skylark, 
. Wagtail. 
. Titmouse (Aurus minor). 
. Tomtit (Parus ater.) 
. Gojugara (kind of parus). 
. Voshikiri (kind of sparrow.) 
. Wr 
Cuckoo. 
. Wood-pecker. 
Hitaki. 

13. Starling. 

14. Pipit (anthus saponicus), 

15. Deer under 1 year of age. 

Art. XXV.—The following birds and beasts are 
protected during the period commencing from the 
15th day of the 3rd month to the 14th day of the 
roth month, during which period their capture is 
prohibited —| 
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1. Pheasant. 

2. Copper pheasant (Yama-dori), or Hazel- 
grouse (?). 

3 Quail. 

4. Wild-goose, 

5. Wild-ducks of various kinds, 

6. Snipe of various kinds. 

7, Moor-hen (Gallinula Chloropus). 

8. Swan. 

9. Brown-eared Bulbul. 

10. Tsugumi. 

11. Herons of various kinds. 

12. Pigeons of various kinds, 

13. Shrike or Butcher bird. 

14. Jay (genus garrulus.) 

15. Water-rail. 

16, Deer. 

17. Wild stag or antelope. 

11, Hare. 

According to the nature of the ground and by 
permission of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, Local Governors may extend or 
shorten the period mentioned in the foregoing pro- 
vision, provided that such extension or curtailment 
shall not exceed 30 days. 

Art. XXVI.—Even in the case of birds and 
beasts enumerated in Arts. XXIV. and XXV., 
should it be considered that their removal or cap- 
ture is conducive to the protection of wild cocoons, 
or to the pursuit of scientific research, or to other 
purposes, the local Governor shall have compe- 
tence to sanction such removal or capture. 

If it be considered necessary to remove or cap- 
ture noxious birds or beasts, the Local Governor 
may grant a permit for the purpose, 

Art. XXVII—Even in the case of birds and 
animals which are allowed to be captured, it shall 
becompetent for the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce to forbid their capture, 
irrespective of these Laws, should a measure of 
special protection seem necessary. 

Art. XXVIIL—It is prohibited to take or sell 
the eggs or young of the birds enumerated in Arts. 
XXIV, and XXV. 

Cuarrer V.—PuNISHMENT. 

Art. XXIX.—Any person who pursues game 
without a license, or who obtains a license or a 
permit for establishing a hunting preserve by false 
representations, shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than 10 yen and not more than 100 yen. 

‘Art, XXX.—Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of Arts. II, clause rof Art. III.; or of Art. 
IV, clauses 1 to 6; shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than § yen and not more than 50 yen. 

The license of a person fined under the foregoing 
Articles, shall be suspended. 

‘Art. XXXI.—Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of Art. IV clause 73 Art. XII, clause 1 
and 3; Art. XXIV; Art. XXV, clause 1; or 
Art. XXVIII, shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than 2 yen and not more than 20 yen. Provided 
that, with respect to violations of Art. IV clause 7, 
the penalty shall not be imposed unless the land 
owner or the person who has charge of the land 
takes legal proceedings. 

Art. XXXIL—Any person who violates Arts. 
XII clause 1; Art. XV; or Art. XXI, shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than 1 yen and not 
more than 1.95 yen. 

Apprtionat Rutes. 

Act. XXXIIL—The present Law shall go into 
force from the tsth day of the roth month of the 
asth year of Meizi (Oct. 15th, 1892). Provided that 
licenses for pursuing game without fire-arms shall 
become operative from the 15th day of the roth 
month of 26th year of Meigi (Oct. 15th, 1893). 

Any person who has obtained a license for pur- 
suing game prior to the operation of the present 
Law, shall not be required to take out a new 
license. Provided that, if the possessor of such a 
license falls under the category set forth in Art. 
VIII, he must apply for a_new license in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Art. IX. 

Art. XXXIV.—The Shooting Regulations pro- 
mulgated in the st month of the roth year of 
Meiji (January, 1877) by Notification No. 11, shall 
cease to be operative on the day the present Law 
go into force. 


SpeciaL PRovIsion FoR THE Present Perio, 

We hereby sanction a change of period for pur- 
suing game, and order the same to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(Imperial Sign-Manual) 
(Great Seal.) 

Dated the sth day of the roth month of 25th 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) Goro Suosiro, Count 

Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 





Impertat Orpinance No. 85. 
Game Licenses of Class B granted _under the 
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ons of the Game Law promulgated by 
Imperial Ordinance No. 84, in the 25th year of 
Meiji, shall, for the present periud only, be valid 
from the 15th day of the 11th month of the 25th 
year to the 15th day of the 4th month of the 20th 
year of Meizi (Nov. 15th, 1892 to April 15th 1893). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.] 


TAXATION IN JAPAN. 


To THe Epitor or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have perused with much interest Pro- 
fessor Droppers’ elaborate letter on this topic and 
your leading article in reply to it, in the Fapan 
Daily Mail of the 7th instant. T do not mean 
any disrespect to Professor Droppers, when I say 
without hesitation that his ideas on the subject of 
the land tax in Japan seem to be not a little con- 
fused and in some respects antiquated. I confess 
that Ihave not had the opportunity of seeing his 
article in the Quarterly Fournal of Economics, out 
of which the present discussion has arisen; but 
from the short extract which you published in one 
of your editorial notes on the 6th ultimo, he ap- 
pears tolabour under the delusion that the farmer's 
burden continues still to press upon him as heavily 
as it used to do some years ago. Professor Drop- 
per’s proposition would have passed had it been 
made in the days when the abnormal depreciation 
of the price of rice and a few other circumstances 
combined to reduce the tillers of the soil to a piti- 
able state. It was then, or about then, that the 
distinguished German scholars quoted by your 
correspondent carried on their investigations, and 
it is no wonder that their labours should have re- 
vealed a painful state of affairs among the farm- 
ing class. But it must be observed that in the past 
few years things have rapidly mended, until the 
farmers are now ina position to make no small 
profits out of their lands. Their burden to-day 
is practically about one half as heavy as it was in 
former years. Several causes have been in opera. 
tion to bring about such a state of things, but I 
may mention (1) the steady rise of the price of 
rice ; (2) the equalization of prices throughout the 
country by the rapid extension of railways ; (3) 
increase in yield by the introduction of chemical 
manures and by improvements in the mode of 
cultivation and the selection of seed; and (4) the 
gradual decrease of the rate of interest. 

Let me now prove my assertion by means of a 
few plain figures. According to the “Tenth An- 
nual Statistical Report,” which is the latest, the 














average yield of rice per tan (=about 3 of an acre) 
for the five years ending 1890 was as follows :— 
Average yield 
Year. Per Tan, 
okt. 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 





From these figures we obtain an average of 1.40 
koku for the above mentioned five years, taken 
together. Professor Droppers will agree that this 
is an extremely moderate datum to start with. 
Let us suppose that rice sells now at only 5 yen 
per koku, though in point of fact the price ranges 
between 7 and 8 yen in the larger centres of com- 
merce, and even in remote rural districts farmers 
can geteat least 5.30 yen. ‘Taking, then, the 
moderate sum of § yen per koru for the price 
of rice and 1.41 kokw per tan for the yield of the 
cereal, we find that the farmer’s gross receipt 
from a tan of his rice field is 7.05 yen of which the 
het income will be 5.99 yen. Let us next see how 
much of this goes to the Treasury as land tax. 
According to the same Statistical Report, the 
average assessed value of land (used for rice culti- 
vation) was 40.25 yen per tan in 1890. Two and 
a half per cent. of this sum represents the amount 
paid as land tax. Thus it will be found that the 
farmer pays 1 yen and some odd rin (mills) in 
the shape of national land tax. 

We have thus obtained the two necessary data 
for our present purpose. The farmer gets, at the 
lowest possible estimate, 5 yen 99 sen per tan alter 
deducting 15 per cent. on account of cost of produc- 
tion; and against this amount of net receipt he pays 
ryen by way of national tax. Hence his land 
tax represents 164% per cent. of his net crop 
of rice. Even if we put it at 17 per cent. this 
figure still differs widely from the percentage 
calculated by Professor Droppers. The difference 
becomes greater still when it is remembered that 
his “25 per cent.” and my ‘17 per cent.” repre- 
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sent respectively the minimam and maximum 
limits of the farmer’s burden. Practically it will 
be found that at present the farmer is paying as 
land tax very much less than 17 per cent. of his 
net crop of rice. From my own personal experi- 
ence, I can safely state that the returns of farm 
products as given in the Statistical Report I-have 
quoted above never err on the side of exaggeration. 

Professor Droppers’ observations, as I have al- 
ready remarked, apply only to a state of things 
that existed several years ago. Taking the aver- 
age assessed value of land for 1885, namely 45 yen 
9745 sen,* as the basis of calculation, it is found 
that the farmer had to pay in that year r yen 
14yh sen as land tax per fan. The average yield 
of rice for five years ending 1885 was 1.17 £oku per 
tan; at the rate of 4 yen per koku, we get 4 yen 
68 sen for the gross receipt or 3 yen 98 sen for the 
net receipt of the farmer froma tan of his rice 
field. On the basis of these figures, it will be seen 
that the land tax in that year represented 28175 
per cent. of the net produce of the rice field. 

I entirely agree with Professor Droppers, and 
the authorities he quotes in his letters, in the belief 
that there certainly was a time when the farmer had 
to pay nearly as much as three-tenths of his crop in 
the form of land tax. But that state of affairs, 





fortunately, has already passed away; and, as I 
have pointed out, the farmer is now in compara- 
ively easy circumstances. In the above calcula- 
ys I have taken the rice crop alone into ac- 
count, but, as you Mr. Editor point out in your 
editorial, we must, in order to form a fair esti- 
mate of the farmer’s burdens, take into consi- 
deration various other things which he raises 
on his rice field after harvesting that cereal. 
Barley, wheat and rye are the principal products 
in this category. The average yield of barley, 
wheat, and rye for the 11 years from 1880 to 1890 
inclusive was 8 to 4 shd per tan. The Statistical 
Report now before me does not give prices for 
rye; but from those for wheat and barley, I ob- 
serve that the average price for these two products 
for the 6 years from 1885 to 1890 inclusive was 
3.45 yen per koku. ‘Taking 2.50 yen as the aver- 
aye price for barley, wheat and rye, it will be found 
that the farmer receives an additional net income 
1 yen 78 sen. Besides, he always plants beans on 
the margins of his rice fields and also he knows 
how to turn the rice and barley straw to various 
profitable uses. When these things are taken into 
consideration, it will be conceded that the farmer 
obtains enough from his by-products to increase 
his total net receipt, (“net” is used here in the 
sense in which it is used by Professor Droppers) 
to 8 yen at least. Thus we see that the farmer pays 
1 yenas the land tax against a net receipt of 8 yen, 
of a gross receipt of 9 yen 40 sen. The land tax is 
thus 124 per cent of his net receipt, or 1029 percent 
of his gross receipts. 

The same results may be obtained by another 
process of calculation. The average rice crop for 
the 10 years from 1881 to 1890, was 34,372,283 
koku, which, at the rate of § yen per koku, yields 
171,861,415 yen. Now, out of the so called land 
tax for 189t, amounting to 38,771,339 yen, the 
share actually borne by rice fields was represented 
by 27,894,300 yen. Assuming that the above men- 
tioned average of 171,861,415 yen represented the 
net proceeds of the rice crop for 1891,—as we may 
certainly do in view of the low figures taken—we find 
that the ratio of land tax paid for rice fields in that 
year was 16 per cent. of the net crop. Estimating 
all other things produced on land at 100 million yen 
net—a moderate estimate considering what varie 
ties of important products are included in this 
category, such as silk, tea, sugar, barley, wheat, 
potatoes, etc,—estimating these products at 100 
million yer, we have 270 million yen in round num- 
bers representing the whole net income of the 
farming class. The tax which the farmers paid 
on account of this aggregate sum of their net in- 
come was, in 1891, 27,894,500 yen on tice fields (ta 
FH) and 6,436,470 yen on upland farms (hata XH), 
amounting in all to 34,330,770 yen. Thus the tax 
actually levied on land devoted to agricultural 
purposes in 1891 was 12:8, per cent. of the net pro- 
ceeds of the products of ail kinds. 

Professor Droppers states that “he is quite 
ready to acknowledges that in Gumma Ken, Na- 
gano-Ken, and Tokyo-Fu, where I myself have 
particularly studied farming conditions, the tax is 
as a tule, higher than in the southern part of 
Japan.” "I wonder if Professor Droppers is 
“ready ” to prove his singular assertion or rather 
concession. Nagano and Gumma are the very 
localities, which, being the centres of sericulture, 
are better capable of bearing their agrarian bur- 
dens than most of the southern provinces; while 
the propinquity of good markets and the high value 



































* The difference between this and the average for 18 
ash er) is ciety accounted for by auge reductions in the secon 
sed value of land effected by Law No. 22 of August 1889. 
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of the land place the farmers of Tokyo-fu in a 
similarly advantageous position. 

Another misleading statement occursin his letter. 
ig from the F#i Shimpo, he remarks that 
nequalities in the rate of the land tax 
not only in different prefectures, but in different 
kori and villages, and, strange to say, even in ad- 
jacent lands of the same village.” There can be 
no inequality in the rate of the land tax, that being 
fixed at 2} per cent. of the assessed value of land 
throughout the whole Empire. What differs is 
not the rate of the tax but the assessed value of 
land. Practically the result is the same, but 
in discussions of this kind it is well to observe ac- 
curacy in the use of technical terms. 

I presume I have shown sufficiently clearly that 
the farming class is not so badly off as some 
writers are fond of representing it to be, so far at 
least as the land tax is concerned. In my own 
Province, Héki, where the assessed value of land 
is unduly high, it is generally admitted that the 
capital invested in rice fields yields an interest of 
708 per cent. per annum. I believe that such is 
the case in many other localities. 

The agitation for the reduction of the land tax 
originated in times when there really were grounds 
for it, it is now maintained for the most part 
by politicians for reasons they know best. It is a 
Pity that, in spite of the protest of the independent 
educated classes, the popular fallacies on this 
question continue to delude not only the bulk of 
the people but also several otherwise judicious 
students of current affairs. 


I remain, Yours respectfully, 











M. ZUMOTO. 
October oth, 1892. 





MR. ISHI?S ORPHANAGE. 


To tHe Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—I feel impelled to acquaint your readers 
with the present condition of Mr. Ishii's widely 
known Orphanage. It is nearly a year since [ 
wrote you on the subject, and then only casually 
in connection with Earthquake Relief work. 

I write entirely on my own responsibility, with- 
out even telling Mr. Ishii of my intention. 

Alter the terrible floods of last July, Okayama’s 
severest experience for 238 years, the noble hearted 
head of the Orphanage and his 200 children jump- 
ed into relief work, and forgetful of self, did all 
they could for the sufferers. This special calami- 
ty, added to that of the great earthquake and its 
resultant institutions of various kinds, all good and 
worthy, have so diverted the funds of charity 
lovers, as to make the strain of existence on older 
organizations a very severe one. 

By the help of special gifts just before and 
during the summer, a much needed dormitory for 
girls has been erected, but cannot be used because 
lacking $57 worth of shoji and furnishings. There 
have been eight deaths among the weakest of the 
children since August. : : 

This and other causes seem to necessitate a little 
better food and sanitary precautions. However, 
the match-making industry is paralyzed for lack 
of funds with which to buy materials, and worst 
of all, thereis nothing in sight for food itself beyond 
this week. Moreover, it is contrary to the fixed 
principles of the institution to borrow money under 
any circumstances whatever, 7 

The Asylum ought to have $10, a day of outside 
assistance. Its more than 200 inmates cannot be 
fed, even in the simplest fashion, on less than $5 or 
$6. All reserve funds, so far as Okayama is con- 
cerned, are used up, though there is plenty for the 
present at the Nagoya Branch, where 60 more 
children are cared for. 

The situation it desperate, and a faith less than 
Mr. Ishii’s would quail before it. E 

Aside from the financial problem, the condition 
of the Asylum is excellent. Its general spirit and 
esprit du crops leave little to be desired. More 
attention is being paid than hitherto to the educa- 
tional part, and the general training of heart, bead, 
and hand goes on apace. The youngsters are 
studying shaving, printing, match-making and 
praying, in about the right proportions, and with a 
zeal and courage that make them an example to 
their elders, and show them to be worthy of the 
fullest sympathy and most generous assistance. 


Yours sincerely, JAMES H. PETTEE. 
Okayama, September goth, 1892. 











CRICKET, 
pe SS ae 
Yoxouama v. New-Comgrs. 


The New-comers proved too much for the older 
residents on Saturday afternoon, compiling a score 
of 156 to the latter’s 81, Certainly the light was 
bad and the wicket anything but easy towards the 
end of the game, but Yokoltama gave themselves 
away rather too easily—Dodds was caught by 
Burn off Watson before he had scored, and Layard 
was similarly cut short in his career by White, 
when three only had been notched to his credit, 
while four others, displaying too great a preference 
for “skying,” were caught out betore they had 
contributed many runs. The highest scores on 
this side were made by E, R. Morris 20, not out, 
and K. F. Crawford 18. Mair was the best man 
among the New-comers, his total reaching 48 
before the sticks were scattered by a neat ball from 
Phillip. G. W. B. Watson came next with 3 
he was caught by Layard off Crawford. Scores 


New-Com 
Mr. White, c, Cocksedge, b. 
Mr. Tate, ¢. Young, b. Philip 
Mr. Mair, b. Philip... 
Mr. Crouch, c. Young, b, Phil 
‘Mr, Watson, c. Layard, b. Crat 
Mr. Burn, c. Young, by Pi 
‘Mr. Chope, c. Crawiord, b, Murdoci 
Mr. Garfity be Crawiord on escsscssenncece 
Mr. Allcock, G., c. Schmidt, b. Burn 
Mr, Griffin, not ou 
Mr. Allcock, H. 
Liber, we 3s by 
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and b. Murdoch 











Yorouama, 


Mr. Cocksedge, c. White, b. Buri 
Mr. Layard, c. White, b.'Burn 
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Mr. Crawford, ¢. Watson, b. Burn... 2 
Mr, ° 
Mr a 
Ir ™ 
Mr. " 8 
‘Mr. Braess, c. Burn, b, 3 
Mr. E. R. Morris, not out 20 
Mr. Young, b. Buri s 
Mr! Schmidt, did not bat = 
be $y Lb. x, we 7 

‘r 








SEQUAH AT THE PUBLIC HALL. 

ey ee 

Sequah has undoubtedly proved the most popular 
prestidigitateur that has ever appeared at the Public 
Hall. Throughout the long entertainment of Wed. 
nesday evening he succeeded in holding the en. 
thusiastic attention of his large audience with the 
greatest ease. For the moment, his successes as a 
“medicine man" were eclipsed in the showman, 
The thickly packed gathering in the hall was a 
splendid ‘testimonial to his abilities in both 
lines, and should prove oue of the most gratifying 
ovations that he has received on his Eastern tour. 
For the greater part of the evening he was entirely 
unsupported, unless the presence of a gentleman 
from the audience, who mounted the platform 
in response to his request for an unsophisticated 
assistant of thirteen or fifteen years of age— 
but whose appearance and behaviour sadly belied 
those charmingly youthful stages of boyhood— 
can be taken seriously into account. Later 
on he was joined by his talented wile, and then 
the climax of the entertainment was reached. 
There was a refreshing air of candour in Sequal’s 
explanation of the methods by which he 
manipulated the obedient cards, and he even 
deprived the travelling smoke trick of its air of 
mystery Ly naming the chemical agents employed, 
His untramelled open-mindedness of the merits of 
particular Yokohama trading establishments was 
amusingly exemplified by his advertising of one 
store while receiving material aid from the assistant 
of another—but that by the way; his apparent 
disregard of the sacred rights of property, especial. 
ly in the matter of watches, hats, and handker. 
chiefs was another prolific source of merriment, In 
regard to the hat the owner was perhaps slightly 
to blame—he was leaving Japan by the night 
mail boat and evidently had been pressed for 
time, hence the incongruous and seemingly un- 
ending accumulation of pretty trifles inside. ‘The 
flags of all nations exhibition was far more 
successful than on the previous occasion, the 
appropriate music to each display being forth. 
coming thistime. Altogether, these drawing room 
tricks were most successful, each and all dis- 
playing the perfection of a professional hand, 
demonstrating most forcibly the varied gifts of 
patience, perseverance, and dexterity of mind, 
hand, and wrist which Sequah possesses. 

Space will not permit ot a detailed description 
of the seance of thought transmission given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sequah; suffice it to observe that the dis. 
play of phsysical phenomena eclipsed all that we 
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have previously had the pleasure of witnessing in 
‘ohama. Both artistes,—for artistes they are in 
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every sense of the professional synonym—have tho- 
roughly trained their faculties in this direction to a 
marvellous degree of perfection, and they richly de- 
served the appreciative plaudits which the de. 
lighted house liberally showered down, The 
Indian club swinging, given by special request, 
again delighted everybody present, and arepetition 
would have been welcomed, had not the great strain 
already put upon the performer been sympathe- 
tically recognised. Ten minutes in Wonderland, 
as performed by the Davenport Brothers, brought 
the function to a close, 

A word must be said about the stage arrange- 
ments. It is seldom that such a complete and 
tasteful interior is displayed on the other side of the 
footlights, at least east of Suez. The whole pro- 
scenium was fitted up as a drawing-room; the 
silken and heavy gold embroidered hangings are, 
we understand some of the purchases which the 
entertainer has made during his sojourn in Dai 
Nippon. He had packed them up, ready for 
shipping home, when the deputation from Volo. 
hama residents waited upon him to asle for another 
exhibition of his skill upon the Public Hall plat- 
form, and he there and then unpacked them. In 
so doing he was enabled to give a unique, if per- 
haps gorgeous setting to his entertainment, which 
Proved, however, most artistically pleasing to the 
eye, and a welcome relief from the plain, almost 
studiously bare, adornments of our chief place of 
public amusement. 











MARRIAGE OF MR. B. H. PEARSON 


AND MISS GRIFFITH. 
ey 

The nuptials of Mr. Brook Hyde Pearson, and 
Miss Kate Campbell Griffith, of Toronto, Canada, 
were duly solemnised on Thursday afternoon at 
Christ Church, Yokohama, in the Presence of a 
large number of friends and near connections. The 
sun, which had been fitfully hiding from view 
all the morning, behind a thick canopy of driv- 
ing rain clouds, burst through in all its glory 
just before the service commenced, bringing 
vividly to mind the old adage—happy is the 
bride’ whom the sun shines on, The position of 
the windows in the English church forbade the en- 
trance of any floods of mellow light to add 
warmth of colouring and effect to the picture 
presented by the presence of a bevy of fair 
bridesmaids gathered around a graceful bride, 
but the interior of the church looked very pleas- 
ing with the palm and evergreen decorations 
around and about the rood screen, By the 
hour appointed every invited guest had taken 
the place assigned to him or her among the 
congregation, the task of conducting to seats 
falling upon Messrs. Barton, Hoyt, G. W. B. Wat. 
son, Archer, P. Mortiss and T. Morriss, The bride- 
groom and his best-man, Mr. Stedman, then took 
up positions near the altar rails, and after a short 
interval the organist, Miss Leech, announced the 
arrival of the bride. She was altended by Mr. 
Tilden, Mr. Blad, Mr. Henson, and Mr. Layard, 
as groomsmen, who escorted Miss Eldridge, maid 
of honour, Miss Gibbens, Miss Willcox, Miss 
Grigor, and Miss Fanny Eldri ge, the bridesmaids, 
Miss Eldridge was attired in a costume of yellow 
crépe, of a shade of deep chrome, with Leghorn hat 
and yellow trimmings to match. The bridesmaids 
wore dresses of heliotrope crépe, with Leghorn hats 
and yellow trimmings to match; they carried 
bouquets of marguerites tied with long yellow 
ribbons, the gifts of the bridegroom. Miss Beryl 
Dodds, in white silk, and carrying a basket of 
marguerites, which she afterwards strewed in 
the path of the returning bridal party, and Master 
Allen Fraser, in a sailor suit, acted as atten- 
dants. The bride, who entered leaning on the arm 
of Dr. Stuart Eldridge, wore a dress of pale 
cream Bengaline silk, trimmed with satin to match, 
and caught up with love-knots of point lace. It was 
madewith a long train, Princess back, and leg-of- 
mutton sleeves. Over the whole dainty confection 
was draped a snowy tulle veil, surmounted by a 
chaplet of natural flowers. In her hand she carried 
an ivory prayer-book, Mrs. Stuart Eldridge wore 
a handsome dress of rich silver gray sill trimmed 
with steel passementerie, and a garnet bonnet with 
trimmings to match. The Rev. E, Champneys 
Irwine officiated, and the service was most impres. 
sively rendered. Upon the return into Church, 
after the signing of the registers, the procession 
reformed and left the sacred edifice to the strains 
of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. A reception 
was afterwards given at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Eldridge, and was largely attended, 
most of the four hundred invités accepting, The 
bride’s going-away costume consisted of 2 brown 
cheviot, tailor made gown, trimmed with brown sill, 
and hat to match. The honeymoon will be spent 
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THE WORK OF MISSIONARIES. 
=, 
By Y. Isocat. 





(Translated from Kirisuto Ky Shimbun of Aug. 
roth and 26th.) 





Since the coming of foreigners to our lonely 
island some forty years have elapsed, during which 
period not only have our people made great pro- 
gress, but a land that for two thousand years had 
been devoted to idol-worship is now a land where 
the western religion is being widely propagated. 
At present there are many of our people engaged 
in extending this religion, and so it can by no 
means be said that the Cliristians and the various 
forms of Christian work are all the direct results of 
the labours of missionaries. Indeed, the part done 
by our own workers is probably the larger. 


But let us look back some twenty years and see 
how many Christians there were and what other 
results were apparent. The first missionaries, 
few in number, were accustomed to go around ex- 
plaining Christianity, or were carrying on school 
work with a few pupils. They did not know well 
the condition of our country, and were very awk- 
ward in their use of our language. For these 
reasons their pupils were but a handful, and their 
preaching was listened to by but a few. These 
meagre results may perhaps be accounted for in 
part by the fear of persecution, or perhaps by the 
wide difference between their ways of living and 
ours. Indeed, the opportunities for missionaries 
then to do either evangelical or educational work 
were so vastly inferior to the doors that are open 
now, that we can only,congratulate them and our- 
selves too, 

The work of missionaries from the first has been 
very varied, but their most helpful endeavours 
have been in the two lines of education and evan- 
gelization. Let us inquire which of these two has 
hitherto been of greater benefit, and which promises 
hereafter to be the more helpful to Japan. 

So far as the past is concerned, we cannot say 
very much about the divect great results of the 
first generation of missionaries, For in educa- 
tional work the men of talent they raised up were 
very few, while in evangelical lines there were no 
conspicuous results. But, by the aid of God, the 
patient labours of the first generation of mission- 
aries resulted in a certain number of Christians 
and of pupils. Who is not grateful to the mis- 
sionaries every time he calls to mind this early 
period of their struggles! What trials, what difii- 
culties they endured for’ Japan ! 

But the reasons why Christianity is being widely 
accepted now, and why the work of the Christian 
Church is becoming more and more conspicuous, 
are because of the devoted zeal and love of the 
Japanese leaders, who, some ten or fifteen years 
‘ago, were uncombed and poorly dressed students, 
learning on week days from the early missionaries 
how to read English and listening to their Bible 
explanations on Sundays. They hardly looked 
then as though they would become the well-dressed 
pastors and teachers of to-day. ‘To put it in a 
word—these pastors and teachers were the pupils 
of missionaries, who thus, by means of education, 
indirectly effected a very great work. For what 
they harvested was planted again, and springing 
up has yielded many hundred fold. 

If now we look at the work of the missionaries 
in evangelical lines, we shall reach about the same 
conclusion, Formerly, when our people every- 
where were still looking on Western affairs with 
great dislike, and were counting Christianity as a 
corrupt and banelul religion, those who were ready 
to break from past associations and take the un- 
usual course of listening to missionaries were led 
to do so either from curiosity or because they were 
gifted with far sightedness and high purposes. 
‘Those who went from curiosity to see the foreigner 
or to hear his preaching were mainly boors and 
hirelings, only “weeds in the grain,” who when 
curiosity was satisfied failed to go any more. Very 
few ofthese curiosity-people ever became Christians. 
The thing, however, about which there can be!no 
question is this, that the far-sighted and thoughtful 
ones felt that the religion of the civilized world must 
be well worth studying, and so with unbiased mind 
and heart they sought the truth and finally became 
believers for life, with a real love for this new 
religion. It is this class of persons who to-day are 
the pillars and foundations of the Churches. These 
are the influential pastors whom everybody knows 
and whose names need no mention, 

Thus in the first period of Christianity in Japan, 
both evangelical and educational works were alike 
essential—both effecting about the same results, 
Bat how is it in the next generation? As the 
months and years have gone by, our country has 
atone step entered upon the Era of the Restora- 
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of pupils in mission schools have greatly increased. 
Churches have sprung up inall directions. Pastors 
and teachers have gone forth in goodly numbe: 
There will henceforth be an Era of the Restorati 
in Japanese Christianity. Let us examine this 
change closely. 

The whole condition of Chvistianity here has al 
ready changed. By the aid vi Japanese pastors 
and teachers the two main lines of evangelical and 
educational work are almostable tohold their own. 
We must still borrow financial help from the mis- 
sionaries, but in what else do we need their aid? 
Or, how can missionaries henceforth effect the most 
good for our country? Let us study this question. 

“Do not make a precedent of the past.” It is 
useless to say: ‘If missionaries in the past had 
only done thus and thus.” Such talk is of no more 
account than reckoning the years of a dead child. 
I desire to drop all that and speak about the 
work of to-day and of the future. 

I thank you, missionaries, for having come to 
our lonely island, and for having planned with 
one mind and purpose to show forth the glory of 
God. But yet, if you plan to spend your lives for 
the sake of Christianity, I have some suggestions 
to make, not only that we may be the gainers, 
but that you may have the very best results from 
your labours. This is by no means any expression 
of dissatisfaction with you. Whether men of your 
ability will listen to what I can say is a matter of 
doubi. What [want to say is not to all mission 
aries. Of course some—but I will offer my sug- 
gestions to the large majority. 

There is no need of my going into details here 
asto how much Japan has advanced within a 
generation. I think you all know. Well then, your 
work of to-day is still virtually the same as it was in 
former times—mainly limited to education and 
evangelization. Besides these two, there is more 
or less of indirect work in_ philanthropic lines, but 
that is, comparatively, insignificant. 

In practically considering evangelization and 
education, the question arises as to which you 
regard the more important. It seems to me it is 
evangelization. ‘Those who give themselves wholly 
up to educational work are very few. The most 
of those who are connected with teaching have 
their hearts in evangelistic work, and are not in 
earnest in their teaching. If you leave the Conces- 
sions you most have a teacher’s resident passport, 
and so for the sake of living in the interior you 
evade the law by wrongly accepting a teacher's 
responsibility, while really you are zealous only for 
evangelistic work, You have the name of teaching, 
while spending very litte time in school and 
giving almost exclusive attention to the work of 
evangelization. In some extreme cases, where 
the schools have not succeeded, they have been 
closed, and some Japanese have personally em- 
ployed the missionaries for the ostensible purpose 
of teaching theology, while their real purpose is to 
do merely evangelistic work, thus giving a colour 
of deception to their actions. So that it is per- 
fectly clear that you regard this form of work as 
the more important. 

Now do not reply that | regard evangelistic 
work as useless. As though I could fail to re- 
cognize its necessity! But if, instead of aiding us 
by direct evangelical work, there should be some 
other way of your effecting a wider good, what 
then? Would you still be so devoted to evange- 
listic work that you couldn’t possibly change? (In 
this article I mean by evangelistic work, direct, 
not indirect work. It hardly needs to be said that 
I regard every believer, without reference to sur- 
roundings, whether learned or ignorant, male or 
female, as under obligation to wotk indirectly for 
Christ.) 

Now among the obstacles foreigners encounter 
in doing evangelistic work are :— 

1. Their lack of ability in the use of the langu- 
age. This, to be sure, is no fault of missionaries. 
Being in a foreign land and among a foreign 
people you cannot fail to feel the difficulties of the 
language. As you well know, Japanese who speak 
English are well nigh countless, yet those who 
speak like an Englishman or American can easily 
be counted on one’s finger. And do not even these 
exceptionally able linguists occasionally use Japa- 
nesey English? The fact is you cannot become 
skillful in our language. If a comparison be made 
between even those who have been here twenty or 
thirty years and one of our own people, the fo- 
reigner must be called very deficient. And be- 
cause of this general lack of ability to use Japanese, 
you cannot reveal your real thoughts, noe set forth 
minutely your rich stores of learning. ‘Though 
you have earnest faith, you fail to affect your 
hearers. Even those of you who in your own 
tongue can inspire a throng of people with torrents 
of eloquence, show such a lack of mental vigor 
when using Japanese, that our people quickly get 
weary in list c 

2] The difference in ways of thinking, or in na- 
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tional character. No one denies this difference 
between the East and the West. This is one rea- 
son why a foreigner finds it so difficult to become 
intimate with our people and to get at their real 
hearts. So whenever any of our people who are 
not used to foreigners venture to make inquiries 
of a missionary concerning religion, it is seldom 
indeed that a fitting reply is given. All our people 
can dois to sit and listen to a sermon, or when 
ling upon the foreigner they can only speak 
with him on commonplace matters. Just contrast 
with foreigners one of our ministers, or an under- 
standing {riend or relative, who, in a familiar way 
easily explains what the inquirer doesn’t under- 
stand; and which is the superior ? Thus again 
are not the difficulties of foreigners doing direct 
evangelistic work in the interior amply evident? 
Will you still persist in direct evangelization ? 

As to out-of-the-way places where the old cus- 
toms are yet the rule, and where foreigners are 
rarely seen, many are yet to be seen gathering out 
of curiosity to hear foreigners preach. ‘These 
hearers are “ birds of a feather flocking together,” 
and to regard them as sincere seekers after truth 
is a gross mistake. Yet there are many mission- 
aries who entertain this erroneous opinion. Now 
what work should you missionaries undertake? I 
say, Education. This, henceforth, will bring the 
greatest benefit to Japan. Just look at modern 
Japanese society. There are schools and teachers 
io be sure, but look at the middle and upper 
classes in the interior and see the young men and 
women who need education, ‘They are mainly 
children of poor and ignorant parents. Some of 
them are not worth educating. Nay, the most of 
them are so stupid that you could not educate 
th But they are not all so. There are some 
who are naturally bright and who would, if educat- 
ed, become great scholars or would achieve great 
deeds. Even though they. should not become 
exceedingly celebrated, it is important that they 
should gain an education for the sake of their 
future influence. It isa matter of deep regret to 
leave such treasures in the mud where educating 
influences do not now reach them. Who does not 
sigh at the thought of them! If you missionaries 
can control the time and money you spend in 
direct work, why should you not use some of it in 
training up their precious souls? It is by no means 
easy work to gain these pearls and. treasures. 
Even though you wring out sweat and blood 
for years in this work, the common people's 
opinion is likely to be that its value is very small. 
Yet one pearl is worth mountains of broken tiles 
and pebbles. To train up one man of ability is 
vastly better for the whole country than to preach 
to a thousand rustics. And it is far easier to teach 
the one of ability than to influence the thousand 
poor, If you would only patiently take up this 
work, many men and women of large ability will 
surely be the result of your work. Why go on 
wasting your strength in direct evangelistic work ! 

Now I would not suggest that you independently 
go into western education. Rather I would advise 
you to select some Japanese who will assist you to 
understand the condition of Japan, to know the 
needs of society, and to work in the way that will 
be of greatest benefit to our country. Let those 
of you who have already gained a name as teach- 
ers go on in this line, while those who have not yet 
engaged in this work should arouse themselves 
and open more schools. 

But some will object thus :—‘ Results are seen 
at once in evangelistic work, while in educational 
work direct results are almost impossible. Con- 
sidering merely the number of adherents, there are 
advantages in direct work, for there is no differ- 
ence in the worth of men’s souls. If we can gain 
ten by preaching where we should gain but one 
by teaching, is not the worth of direct work appa- 
rent at a glance?” 

I say, no, not as it’seems tome. For I have 
already shown how comparatively fruitless your 
direct work must be. And, even supposing you 
cannot gain many by educational work, if your 
bright and intelligent students become believers, 
their leavening influence will be felt widely in the 
middle and upper strata of society. But the fact 
is, in working for dull and ignorant and stupid 
men and women you effect nothing more than 
securing nominal Christians. There is no need of 
our troubling you to evangelize such people, for 
all that can be left for us to do, But in educating 
those young men and women we beg your earnest 
assistance. This is the business of which Chirist 
spoke—raising up “fishers of men.” Do not, we 
entreat you, use aimlessly your gifts of wisdom 
and faith, which we highly value. 

Your labours then are essential, as [have shown 
in educational lines. If you would take part of 
the money you use in evangelistic work and put 
it in education, or if you would use your own 
means and the aid your get from intelligent friends, 
tQexcendarhdreaind more this kind of work, in afew 
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decades you would gain conspicuous results. My 
desire is that you will not be short-sighted workers 
seeking for instant and visible results, but that you 
will make far-reaching and responsible plans, Edu- 
cation for has its aim not the graduating of large 
numbers, but the training of useful talents, The 
value of a school cannot be divined from the number 
of students, but from the quality of its graduates. 
And therefore, schools with splendid buildings and 
thousands of pupils might as well be closed, unless 
their graduates are of value to society. On the 
other hand, a small private school in a mean look- 
ing house, and in a narrow-minded community, 
provided it turns out men who lead the people 
aright, or who perchance influence the whole nation, 
must be called a true success, 

Now bear with me for my final words; if .mis- 
sionaries will go into the interior, open schools and 
work with such a. full heart that the years shall 
seem only days, pupils may be few, and your 
results may be only one or two men of talent in 
even twenty or thirty years, but that is no reason 
for lamentation and regret, the world my think 
your success small, but God will accept your labors 
as indeed great. 








THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ MARY ROSE.” 
4 TALE OF TO-MORROW. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
OOLD MEDALLIST, UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
(ros 7 aR.) 
ee 
IV.—A Lerrer or Maravg. 

Ithas already been said that the account of the 
battle of Toulon had been sent to The Times by 
Lieutenant Thomas Bowling, R.N., a half-pay 
officer who had been a guest in the Wife. In thus 
corresponding with a newspaper this officer had, 
of course, broken the regulations ; and it must be 
admitted thatthe peculiar circumstances of the case 
did not tend to diminish his fault in the eyes of his 
eriors. All that he had to say should have been 
said to their Lordships, and not to the public; 
aud when the natural excitement consequent 
upon participation in the stirring events concern- 
ing which he telegraphed had subsided, Mr. Bowl- 
ing was as willing as any one.to admit this. Un- 
fortunately, he had acted upon the impulse of the 
moment, and under the conviction that a whole 
country was waiting in awful suspense to hear what 
he happened to be able to relate; and this rashness 
cost him dearly. On Wednesday the moribund 
Admiralty summarily removed Mr. Bowling’s 
name from the Navy List, and ordered that the 
delinquent should be informed that his services 
were no longer required by her Majesty. 

The next step taken by their Lordships was 
more important, and possibly more necessary 
They convened by telegraph a meeting of certain 
naval officers of high rank and great experience 
at the Admiralty. They also obtained the 
Presence of the sorely-wortied Prime Minister, 
and of several of his colleagues; and by three 
o’clock in the afteruoon of Friday the Admiralty, 
as such, had ceased to exist. Its place had been 
taken by, and its powers transferred to, a Supreme 
Board of War, and the nominations to the Board 
had all been duly confirmed by her Majesty. This 
Board was constituted under the presidency of one 
of the Royal princes, a personage of great tact and 
experience in the conduct of affairs, and devoid, of 
course, of political bias; and it consisted of two 
branches, the Naval and the Military. Of the 
Military it is unnecessary here to say more than 
that it was not, as the Naval branch was, a new 
formation. The Naval branch was placed under 
the control of a Chief Director of Fleets; and for 
that high and responsible office Sir Humphrey 
Thornbeigh, an Admiral of the widest knowledge, 
remarkable decision of character, and unrivalled 
administrative ability, was chosen by acclamation. 
Immediately under him were the chiefs of the 
various departments, viz., the Staff and Intelli- 
gence Department, the Construction Department, 
the Engineering Department, the Ordance De- 
partment, the Hydrographic Department, the 
Stores Department, the Sanitary Department and 
the Secretarial Department. Many cf the old per- 
manent officials were retained, but many also were 
discharged ; and for these retired officers and a few 
civilians, who were chosen because they possessed 
special technical knowledge, were substituted. The 
chiefs of departments were, in all cases, officers of 
flag or post rank ; several being men who, although 
they were on the retired list, were still full of work 
and energy, and, in spite of the fact that the new 
arrangements could obviously be not expected to 
work with direct smoothness at first, the know- 
ledge that such officers as Sir Humphrey Thor: 
beigh, Sir George Lyon, Sir William Howl, Sir 
Mewstone Hewart, and their likes, had undertaken 
the management of affairs, exerted 
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first, a salutary influence on the rather depressed 
spirits of the Royal Navy. 

The Channel Fleet had sailed from Vigo before 
the advent of the Board to office: but several fast 
cruisers were despatched to intercept it, and new 
orders were sent to the coastguard vessels and the 
various dock-yards ; with the result, that by Satur- 
day, May 2nd, without the occurrence in the inte- 
cim of any further mishap, the following ships, with 
steam up and everything ready for sea, were 
assembled within proper defences at Spithead. 
Battleships: Hercules, Neptune, Audacious, Iron 
Duke, Hotspur, Belleisle, Royal Sovereign, Anson, 
Camperdown, Benbow, Howe, Rodney, Triumph, 
Superb, Conqueror, Achilles and Black Prince. At 
Plymouth were the coast defence ironclads Hecate, 
Hydra, Gorgon, Cyclops, and Prince Albert, and 
te armoured cruisers, Northampton, Shannon, 
Aurora, Immortalité, and Narcissus. “And in the 
Channel were the lighter cruisers Forth, Thames, 
Mersey, Indefatigable, Latona, Melampus, Incon- 
stant, Intrepid, Naiad, Arethusa, Medea, Medusa, 
Barham, Bellona, Barvosa, Seagull, Rattlesnake, 
spenker, Sharpshooter, Barracouta, Grasshopper, 

alamander, Skidjack, Curlew, Speedwell, and 
Sheldrake. These ships were largely manned 
by Naval Reserve men, who had by this time 
become available in considerable numbers, and by 
members of the recently-disbanded Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, a corps which at last began 
to be appreciated. The reinforced French Channel 
Fleet, consisting of the ironclads Zonnerre, Re- 
puin, Victorieuse, Furieux, Suffren, Vengeur, 
Fulminant, La Galissoniére, and Tempéte, with the 
cruisers and gun vessels Surcouf, Aréthuse, Coetlo- 
gon, Duguay-Trouin, Epervier, Lance, and Salve, 
beside torpedo vessels, had gone out with the inten- 
tion of meeting our Fleet on its way from Vigo, but 
had been evaded, and was stillat sea, For the mo- 
ment the country was almost re-assured, although 
reports that were in themselves sufficiently bad 
reached England almost every hour, of merchant 
vessels captured or burnt, both in the Channel 
and in the Mediterranean as well as elsewhere. 

In the meantime Mr. Thomas Bowling, after 
having travelled with all haste by way of Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, had reached 
England on Friday, May tst, and had found, to 
his ‘intense chagrin, that his occupation had de- 
serted him. Aw officer who loved his profession as 
he did could have received no heavier blow. No 
one doubted his bravery, his capacity, or his 
single-heattedness. He owed the loss of his com- 
mission to no fault that reflected on his honour, 
but solely to the very impulsiveness which, in other 
circumstances, might have shown him the way to 
professional distinction. His position was not en- 
viable, so far as his professional prospects were 
concerned, 

Thomas Bowling, or, as he was invariably called 
in the service, Tom Bowling, was a lieutenant of a 
little more than eight years’ senority, and had 
worn his extra half stripe for scarcely three months 
when it was taken from him. Rich and well con- 
nected, a favourite in society, and a man of great 
ability, he was, according to the opinion of nearly 
all his unprofessional friends, wasted in the servic 
They would have preferred to see him in Parlia- 
ment, or in the army, or even living the life of an 
English country gentleman. But Tom Bowling 
did not adopt that view. He was not fond of un- 
necessary talk, therefore he had no Parliamentary 
aspirations. He did not think that the army openi- 
eda more suitable career than the Royal Navy to 
an Englishman, And as for country life, heliked it 
only as a temporary relaxation. It must be admi 
ted that he was not particularly well fitted for mili- 
tary life as we know it in England. His small, wiry 
figure would have looked wholly insignificant in the 
uniform of any regiment; and he had for what may 
be called the superior niceties of dress an unaffected 
contempt, which would scarcely have harmonised 
with the pipe-clay conventionalities of the parade 
ground or the fashions of a garrison ball-room. ‘The 
sea was the only place where he felt completely at 
home. He could shoot or hunt on every day 
of a fortnight’s leave, but at the end of that time 
he had always had enough of it, and invariably 
longed to be on board ship again. He was com- 
pletely wrapt up in his profession ; and although 
he had an income of nearly twenty thousand a 
year, he would, when he returned to England on 
the rst of May, have gladly surrendered the whole 
of it rather than lose his commission. 

He heard the news as soon as he arrived 
town, and for a moment it overwhelmed him. But 
he was not a man to be for long cast down. He 
had been foolish, but he had done nothing to be 
ashamed of. His naval friends still had confidence 
in him: he was rich, young, and strong, and he 
had an equable buoyancy of spirits that no mis- 
fortune could permanently depress. 

“They have kicked me out of the service,” he 
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waiting-room in which the Admiralty has for 
generations permitted its professional visitors to 
cool their heels, “and I suppose that they are 
right. But if I live I am going to find my way in 
again, so I'm not going to sell my uniform yet, 
though I hope that when I put it on once more, I 
shall find another half stripe at least on it.” 

“I'm devilish sorry, Bowling,” said his friend, 
“and I wish you all the luck in the world, but 
you'll find it an uphill game, I’m afraid. After 
all, you know, they've let you down pretty easily. 
They might have court-martialled you.” 

“And shot me, perhaps.” continued Bowling, 
laughing ; “ for heaven only knows what they can 
doin war-time. One of the things that I must 
certainly do isto take a course of Queen’s Regula- 
tions before I get back into the service.” 

“ And what else are you thinking of doing in the 
meantime P ” asked his friend. 

© Well, I’vecome here to take Uncle Humpbhrey’s 
advice, if I can get it, and whether I can get it 
depends upon whether, in his new billet, he has 
leisure to see me; I was his flag-lieutenant years 
ago. You see, France has decided not to observe 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, and both 
she and we are issuing letters of marque. My own 
idea is to get a ship and make a privateer of my- 
self. Do you know of any one who will stand ta 
with me?” 

The officer smiled. “I shouldn’t mind some- 
thing of the sort myself,” he said, but I’m going 
tocommission the Gossamer to-morrow morning, 
I wish you were going with me, old chap; and I'll 
take you on board as a passenger if you like to 
come} but as for helping you in the privateer busi- 
ness, why, I haven’t any money to put into it. T 
wish I had.” 

“T can get the money, I suppose said Bowling” 
awkwardly, “The most serious difficulty is’ to 
get men. It isa pity that I can’t serve under you 
as my skipper. That’s what I should like.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” returned Lieu- 
tenant St. John warmly; “but Iam booked. If 
you take my advice, you will command your own 
craft. You won't find a better qualified man, 
They are digging up all the retired command. 
ers and lieutenants for the new men-of-war, the 
coast defence business, or the merchant cruisers. 
There is a terrible dearth of officers, as well 
as of gunners and stokers; and I really am al- 
most astonished that they plucked up courage to 
get rid of you. You may take it as settled that 
you won’t be able toget any retired naval officer, 
who is fit for duty, to join you,” 

“That's encouraging. Then I must get the best 
men Ican, Do you know any yachtsmen who 
are worth their grub and who know something of 
navigation ?” 

“Tknow Day, He would, lam sure, go with you if 
I were toadvisehim todoso. I will give you aline 
tohim. He isa barrister, who, instead of practi 
ing, likes to wander about the world in a twenty- 
ton yawl, or to hunt for treasures on desert islands, 
or todo anything of that kind, You may trust 
him as a sailorman as you would trust yourself, and 
Thappen to know that he is in town, I daresay, 
too, that he can introduce you to some more men of 
the same sort. How are you going to get a ship?” 

“Thaven't the ghost of an idea yet. I only got 
home this morning, and I haven’t had time to look 
about,” 

“And what sort of a sum are yo 
pay for her? Don’t think me ingui 
be able to help you.” 

“As much as I can raise.” answered Bowling. 
“I'm ready to put all Iam worth into the business, 
and I fancy that I know others who will take a 
share. Do you really know of a vessel ?” 

“Yes, Ido, but the figure is high. Of course 
when war broke out, no mau-of-war that hap: 
pened to be lying in the contractor's yards was 
allowed to leave. Now, tlere’s a very fine are 
moured cruiser in the Tyne, She has been built for 
one of the South American Governments, and 
she is practically ready for sea. Indeed, she 
was to have been handed over yesterday. 1 hap- 
pen to know that the builders are going to offer 
her to the Admiralty for £300,000. ‘That’s a big 
sum, but the craft is a very smart and likely one, 
and she can do her 17 knots without using forced 
draught. Why not try to gether? The Admi.- 
ralty—I mean the Board of War—is scarcely 
likely to buy her; for we can hardly man the ships 
we have.” 

Bowling knitted his brows and gazed reflective- 
ly at the bare floor.‘ Humph!” he exclaimed 
after a pause, “it is a big sum; but [’ll thnk 
about it. Who are the builders ?” 

“The Elswick Company; and the ship’s name 
is the Valdivia.” 

“Then give me that line to your friend Day. 
I'm staying at the Grand Hotel.”” 

St. John’ scribbled a hasty note and gave it to 
) Bayiling. (8 Good-bye,” he said, “and good luck 
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to you, and don’t forget to drink the saucy Gos- 
samer’s health.” And, having been at length 
summoned to the presence of one of the chiefs, he 
hurried away upstairs. 

Bowling himself saw Sir Humphrey Thornbeigh 
or, Uncle Humphrey as he was affectionately call- 
ed in the service; but when, after giving him as 
many details as possible of the Toulon affair, 
he sounded him upon the subject of restora- 
tion to the Navy, the Admiral assumed a 
rather horny-eyed expression, and gave him no 
encouragement. ‘You have contravened the 
Queen's Regulations; you must take the conse- 

uences as they have been dealt to you by the late 
Board.” That was Uncle Humphrey’s verdict, 
and the brief interview was ended. 

But Bowling, who knew the Admiral well, was 
not very astonished when, later in the day, a 
messenger brought hima note which ran: “ My 
dear Bowling, make it convenient to take an un- 
official breakfast with me to-morrow morning at 
the Admiralty at eight o’clock, and in the mean 
time believe me, yours faithfully, Humphrey 
Thornbeigh.” 

It was barely noon when Bowling left the Ad- 
miralty—noon on Friday, the tst of May. He 
walked thoughtfully to his hotel, sat for five 
minutes with a pipe between his lips in the smok- 

g-room, and then rose suddenly, left a message 
as to where he might be found and hurried across 
the road to Craig’s-court. His solictor had an office 
there. The solicitor was a little Jew, shrewd, but 
honest as the day. 

“Look here, Lawson,” Bowling began, as soon 
as he was in the presence of the lawyer. ‘I’ve not 
‘ome to spin you a yarn about the battle, and I 
don’t want sympathy, and I don’t want advice; I 
just want your help. Can you give me the rest of 
the day, luncheon time and all?” 

“T suppose I can, if it is a matter of business,” 
said Mr. Lawson. 

“Very good. First of all, tell me how much 
money have you in the house? I want a deuce of 
alotat once. In the meantime be good enough to 
send this note to Mr. Day, of Gray’s Inn, and let 
the messenger ask Mr. Day, with my compliments, 
whether he can make it convenient to call and see 
me here as soon as possible.” 

The solicitor called a clerk, and despatched him 

with the note. “I could let you have a thousand 
in an hour, Mr. Bowling,” he said. 
A thousand! Why, man, that’s of no use to 
me. Iwant heaps more. What am I good for? 
How much can you raise on me? How much can 
you borrow on me?” 

What do you want?” 

_ “ Twant three hundred thousand pounds by this 
time to-morrow.” 

Mr. Lawson fell back gasping. “ Three hund- 
red thousand pounds !” he ejaculated. ‘ What?” 

“Three hundred thousand pounds,” repeated 
Bowling, ‘Can you raise it, or can you not P? 

“T dare say I can raise it, if only I have time 
enough ; but by this time to-morrow—” 

“If you can’t do it, or the greater part of it, 
someone else must. But you can do it; you have 
interest with bankers, and people of that sort. 
Now, be a good fellow and spare no pains, and no 
expense; and, above all, waste no time over the 
business, Sell me up entirely if necessary, body 
and soul. Get rid of everything.” 

“But, Mr. Bowling,” said the solicitor, who 
suspected his client of sudden madness, “in justice 
to yourself, let me know what you are going to do ?” 

“You know that they have deprived me of my 
commission ?” 

Ves,” 

“Well, ’m going to buy it back again. I’m 
going to endeavour to render them anxious to have 
my services once more. To be brief: I’m going to 
buy a ship, and take out letters of marque, and get 
to sea as soon as I can manage it. Now you know 
all you want.” 

“But surely you are not going thus hastily to 
embark your whole fortune in such a precarious 
venture 2" 

“Well, don’t let us argue, that is my intention, 
Now, will you take the needful steps at once : you 
must be mine for the next day or two. You must 
give me a room in which Ican see people, and a 
clerkSto write letters, and a boy to run messages; 
and I must be able to carry on here, if necessary, 
night and day.” 

‘Lawson made no audible reply, but rang a bell, 
in answer to which a second gentleman of Hebrew 
physiognomy entered. 

“Lazarus,” said the solicitor, Mr. Bowling 
wants to raise three hundred thousand at once— 
mind you, at once. Please see what can be done, 
and don’t lose a moment. You have the papers, 
and Mr. Bowling will be close at hand. I wish 
him to have a table here, Put another also for 
Mr. Brownlow, who is to hold himself at Mr. 
Bowling’s entire disposal until further » 
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can undertake no further business to-day. If any- 
one calls, say that I am engaged.” 

Mr. Lazarus disappeared. ‘“ He’ll do his best,” 
said Lawson, “and I’ll do mine.” 

Mr. Brownlow was a most capable clerk and 
shorthand writer, and he saved Bowling no end 
of trouble. He took down from Bowling’s 
dictation a long telegram to Messrs. Armstrong, 
Mitchell, and Co., asking that firm to send im- 
mediately to London an agent fully competent to 
negotiate for the disposal of the Vadivia. He 
also took down telegrams to several people who, 
Bowling imagined, might be willing to assist or 
join him. Finally the clerk took down a telegram 
addressed to the proprietors of the Zimes. “In 
consequence of my dispatch to you from San 
Remo,” it ran, “the Admiralty has removed my 
name from the Navy List. I intend to take out 
letters of marque, and I shall be glad to learn what 
assistance or co-operation you may be inclined to 
render me in fitting out a vessel. ‘Time presses.”” 

In the course of the afternoon Mr. Day called in 
reply to Bowling’s note. He was a tall, untidy, 
slim, slightly bowed man, with black hair and 
moustache, spectacles, and a somewhat hesitating 
and nervous manner of speech. He looked very 
little like a barrister, and still less like a sailor; and 
at first, Bowling was very far from being favour- 
ably impressed, But it soon appeared from his 
conversation that Mr. Day knew a good deal about 
the sea, and, what was perhaps as important, he 
proved to be an intimate friend of the Duke of 
Norland, a nobleman who, besides being of im- 
mense wealth, possessed an adventurous spirit, and 
had much influence. 

“It is very curious, said Day, after Bowling’s 
plans had been partially explained to him, ‘that 
only last night, when I was dining with the Duke, 
he suggested that I should buy a steam yacht and 
fit her out as a privateer. He offered to supply 
some money—he didn’t say how much—and I told 
him that I was quite ready to put down what 
I could afford, though that, I am_ sorry to say, is 
only a matter of a few hundreds. The worst of 
it is, however—and I told him so—that I know 
nothing about steamships. I’m quite willing to 
join you in any capacity; indeed, I shall be only 
too pleased if I can be useful. I'll go and see the 
Duke at once, and try whether I can’t persuade 
him to take ahand in your venture. Of course, he 
won’t go himself ; but I don’t doubt that he’ll take 
a share, possibly a big one.” And Mr. Day de- 
parted, promising to lose no time and return later. 

This was satisfactory, as far as it went. Not 
less so was the reply of ihe proprietors of the Times, 
who, in the course of the afternoon, sent a repre- 
sentative to Craig’s-court. This gentleman, after 
thanking Bowling for his account of the Toulon 
affair, listened to the outlines of the scheme, and 
then said he was empowered by his principals to 
take on their behalf a twentieth share the first 
cost of the vessel, on condition that a twenty-fourth 
share in the net profits—if any—of the venture 
should be guaranteed to them, and that Bowling 
should contrive to act as their correspondent. 
Lawson at once drew up a form of agreement to 
this effect, and the representative of the Zimes 
took it away with him, he also promising to return 
jater. 

The next visitor of importance was an emissary 
from Elswick. He had, upon receipt of Bowling’s 
telegram, been dispatched by special train to 
town, and brought with him full particulars of the 
Valdivia, ‘These were briefly as follows :— 

The Valdivia is a steel twin-screw armoured 
cruiser of 6goo tons displacement, with engines 
capable of developing 8000 indicated horse-power 
with natural draught, and of giving a speed of 
seventeen knots, and capable of developing 12,000 
indicated horse-power with forced draught, a 
of giving a speed to nineteen knots. The vessel’s 
dimensions are: Length, 328/t.; beam, 6oft, 8in.; 
depth to upper deck beams, 35ft.; mean draught, 
arft. 1oin. She has a complete water line belt of 
compound armour, over 6ft. sin. wide, with a 
maximum thickness of r1Zin., a complete protec- 
tive deck of 2in. steel, and above the deck a light 
central redoubt 134ft. 6in long, armoured with 
gin. steel, The armament consists of four 9.2in. 
23-ton breech-loaders thus disposed, viz., one on 
the forecastle, having an arc of training over 135 
deg. on each bow; one on the poop, with a similar 
arc of training on each quarter; and one in a 
sponson on each broadside amidships, with an arc 
of training over 180 deg. on the beam, Each of 
these guns fires en darbette over an armoured 
breastwork, and is covered by a steel screen. ‘The 
secondary armament consists of eight 4'7in. quick 
firing guns disposed in pairs in lightly armoured 
steel turrets, one on each bow somewhat abaft the 
barbette, and one on each quarter somewhat before 
the barbette. These guns all train over arcs of 135 
deg. The twelve guns above named are on the 
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quick-firing guns, and six 5-barrelled Nordenfelt 
machine-guns, In each of the two tops there is a 
Maxim gun of rifle calibre ; and on the main deck 
there are ten 6-pounder quick-firing guns, three 
being on each broadside within the redoubt, two 
forward and two aft. There are six ejectors for 
Whitehead torpedoes, one in the bow and one in 
the stern, being under water. There are also three 
powerful electric search-lights, a steam-cutter, and 
steam-pinnace, and the usual boats and fittings. 
The ship has two funnels, and has fore-and-aft sail 
on two light masts, each of which is provided with 
a military top. The coal capacity of the bunkers 
is 400 tons, an amount sufficient for 7,000 knots, 
steaming at a speed of ten knots. 

The Elswick agent laid before Bowling these, 
together with more detailed particulars, as well as 
plans, diagrams and inventories; and Bowling 
very speedily decided that, if he could raise the 
necessary money, the vessel would exactly suit his 
views. She was of a type, fast and well armed 
and fairly well protected, especially at the water- 
line, that was absolutely unrepresented in the 
Royal Navy, although the Chilian ship Arturo 
Prat was on very similar lines. He felt that, while 
she promised to be an excellent cruiser, she was 
powerful enough to tackle, in case of need, any 
but the most formidable battleship. Having, 
therefore, engaged the agent to remain for twenly- 
four hours in London, and to keep open Messrs. 
Armstcong’s offer for that length of time, Bowling 
set to work with renewed energy to solve the 
financial problem. 

In this he was greatly assisted by the Duke of 
Norland, who in the course of the evening drove 
to Craig’s-court with Day. The Duke was an 
eminently practical man. He was too old, he 
said, to go to sea in the Valdgvia, and he could, 
he knew, be more useful on shore. What he 
would do was this. He would undertake, in con- 
junction with his friends, to form a syndicate which 
should take a half share in the cost and a two- 
fifths share in the proceeds of the venture, provided 
that Bowling and his friends would bear the re- 
maining half of the cost and accept the remaining 
three-fifths of the proceeds. In the meantime, 
Bowling might draw on him personally to the 
amount of a hundred thousand pounds. 

During the interview, in the course of which this 
unexpectedly satisfactory arrangement was arrived 
at, several of Bowling’s friends, who had been sum- 
moned by telegraph, called ; and as Day had men- 
tioned the business to some of his acquaintances 
who were yachting men, several of them also drop- 
ped in. Moreover, the representative of the Times 
returned; the Duke sent round to the clubs for 
certain of his friends, naval and otherwise, in whom 
he placed confidence; and the emissary from 
Elswick was summoned from his hotel. By mid- 
night, therefore, a committee of ways and means, 
with full powers, was in session in the largest room 
of Mr. Lawson’s office, and when it broke up at 
daylight, nearly everything was settled. The Duke 
drove home; Day and two of his friends departed 
to visit the various ports and to engage men ; and 
Bowling, finding that it was nearly five o’clock 
and remembering that he was due at Sir Hum- 
phrey Thornbeigh’s breakfast table atthe Admiralty 
at eight, relinquished every idea of turning in, and 
instead, wrote some letters, had a cold tub in the 
kitchen by favour of Lawson’s housekeeper, and 
then walked over to Whitehall. 

Sir Humphrey was waiting for him. Well, 
Bowling,” he said, “yesterday you came to see 
the Admiral, who, I hope, made you feel that you 
had behaved most improperly, ‘To-day you have 
come to breakfast with an old friend and shipmate, 
who is very sorry that you are out of the service, 
and who will do all that is in his power to help 

I don’t mind saying that I look upon you 
as too good an officer to lie rusting on shore in 
such times as these. What are you going to do? 
Have you any plans P” 

Bowling related not only what he proposed to 
do, but what he had already done; and Uncle 
Humphirey’s grey eyes sparkled. ‘ You haven't 
let the grass grow under your feet,” he said: 
“but you don’t suppose that I’m going to let you 
take such a fine fighting craft as the Valdivia out 
of the country, and man her with a lot of “long- 
shore ullage” that will render her anything but a 
credit to anyone concerned. Not I! yet since you 
have been so prompt, so energetic, and I may 
add, so disinterested, I don’t feel that I should be 
altogether consulting her Majesty’s interests by 
thwarting you. Perhaps, even, it is my duty to 
help you a bit. Oblige me by ringing the bell, 
Bowling.” 

A servant appeared, and Sic Humphrey ordered 
him to bring in certain volumes and lists which he 
mentioned. When they were before him he said, 
“* Now Bowling, you know how hard pressed we 
are for men. I'm afraid we can’t spare you much 
thaf is worth |having. But here are the names of 
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some retired officers, commissioned and otherwise, 
whom we intend to call out. Some have not been 
long out of employment, as you may see. If you 
like to choose half a dozen-of-them, and can let me 
know that they are willing to go with you, I'll 
undertake that the Royal Navy shall not want 
them just at present. Do you understand? I 
believe that they may be as useful with you as with 
us, for the Valdivia isa fine craft, and you ought 
to be able to make something of her. But, mind 
you, I reserve the right to take these officers when 
T want them, and I expect you to submit yourself 
in a general way to my orders. You know me well 
enough to understand exactly what I mean. You 
have your chance, Bowling, and it seems to me a 
bright one. May God bless you.” 

Bowling was much moved by Sir Humphrey’s 
Kindness to and confidence in him. He selected 
two warrant officers and three lieutenants, substi- 
tuting for his first choice one or two names which 
Sir Humphrey suggested as being more suitable. 
Then, with a feeling that some of his most formid- 
able initial difficulties had been removed, he bade 
good-bye to his patron, walked to his hotel, pack- 
ed up his gear, and, in pursuance of an under- 
standing which had been come to at the meeting 
in Craig’s-court, took the earliest possible train to 
Newcastle, where, alone, he could attend to the 
immediate fitting for sea of his first command. In 
the train he enjoyed the most refreshing sleep that 
had come to him since the catastrophe off Toulon, 
for new hopes and enthusiasms had taken the 
place of old anxieties and despondencies. 








V.—Tue ATTack on THE Rock. 

The Naval policy of France in almost all her 

wars with Great Britain has been to gain, if pos 
sible, some material advantage without deliberate- 
ly risking a fleet action, ‘The naval policy of Great 
Britain has simply been to seek the enemy’s fleet, 
and to endeavour to sink, burn, or take it. On 
numerous occasions France has missed the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a great victory because she has 
preferred the prospect of securing ultimate ad- 
vantages. On occasions still more numerous 
Great Britain has won a great victory because she 
had no eye for anything more distant than the foe. 
The methods of action have been contrasted over 
and over again, and most ably by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U.S.N., in his volume on “ The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History.” This valuable work 
appeared some time before the sudden outbreak 
of hostilities off Toulon ; and so convincing is it, 
at least to the Anglo-Saxon mind, on the subject 
of the relative values of the traditional naval poli- 
cies of the two Powers, that it is difficult for an 
Englishman to believe that, after the publication 
of that book, France could’ ever again have been 
capable of playing her old part. But service tra- 
ditions are not easily destroyed, and after having, 
in a moment of unreflecting rage, fallen upon the 
British in the Mediterranean and practically an- 
nihilated them there, France settled down into her 
usual modes of war. It is true that she reinforced 
her own division cutvasée du nord, and sent it, as 
has been shown, in search of the home-coming 
British Channel Squadron; but that was on the 
pulse of the first heat of hostilities. She soon 
sent word to it to proceed to Gibraltar, whither 
she also dispatched a strong squadron from Tou- 
-lon, leaving in that port only sufficient vessels to 
watch the very small and enfeebled British force 
which, after the Toulon disaster, had assembled at 
Malta, Thecaptains of the partially disabled British 
ships would, no doubt, have all proceeded to Gib- 
raltar after the battle, especially as Gibraltar had 
been named by the commander-in-chief as his 
rendezvous ; but several of the vessels were so 
mauled and leaky that they needed immediate 
docking, and, as everyone knows, there is unfor- 
tunately no dock at Gibraltar, while at Malta 
there are good facilities for ships of all sizes. The 
consequence was, that after the Toulon affair, the 
Colossus, Thunderer, Victoria, Polyhemus, and 
Surprise went to Malta, and only the Trafalgar, 
Dreadnought, and Australia to the Rock. 

Thither also went the French division cutrassée 
du nord. The Australia, which, having received 
but little damage in the action, was kept on scout- 
ing duty in the Strait, sighted it early on the 
morning of May 2nd, and at once steamed in to 
report. Of course, a British force of two battle- 
ships, a belted cruiser, and the three first-class 
torpedo boats, Nos. 7, 18, and 70, which, apart 
from stationary and harbour craft, constituted the 
entire floating strength at Gibraltar, could hope to 
do very little against a French fleet of eight iron 
clads and six cruisers, besides torpedo boats. The 
Malta cable informed the Admiral that he must, 
for the present, harbour no hope of succour from 
the eastward. He depended, therefore, for help 
upon the fleet which he knew was gathering at 
Spithead, and, in the meantime, he made up his 
mind to confine himself mainly fo tl rel 
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But his prospects looked blacker than ever wh 
on Sunday, May 3rd, a second hostile fleet coming 
from Toulon was sighted. This included the iron 
clads Formidable, Dévastation, Hoche, Amiral 
Baudin, Terrible, and Indomptable, which, with 
the Victorieuse, Requin, Furteux, Suffren, Ful- 
minant, Vengeur, Tempéte, and Tonnerre, made a 
fleet of fourteen ironclads, besides smaller vessels, 
designed for the attack on Gibraltar. The idea 
of the directing brains in Paris was, no doubt, that, 
if Gibraltar fell, Malta would fall too; and that, 
after the capture of these strongholds, the Medi- 
terranean might be reduced to the condition of a 
French lake. 

Gibraltar had been held, even by many French 
writers, to be impregnable. A very great-number 
of heavy ordnance, including two 100-ton, and a 
battery of 38-ton guns, of tolerably modern con- 
struction, had been mounted in it, and in the 
matter of water and of provisions it was better 
prepared against a siege than it had been at any 
previous period of its history. But it lacked 
armoured defences of the most recent kind, as, for 
example, Gruson cupolas; and it also lacked a 
proper supply of quick-firing and mach ine guns. 
Yet it was very strong. So, too, was the French 
fleet. 

‘The two French fleets, having effected a junc- 
tion, kept under easy steam off the Barbary coast 
between Ceuta and Tangier during the whole of 
Sunday, and never approached within about ten 
miles of tne Rock ; but alter sunset, having crossed 
to the European side opposite Tarifa, they steamed 
eastward under cover of the land, and barely out- 
side the limit of Spanish territorial waters, Thus. 
they reached the mouth of Gibraltar Bay, where, 
formed into two divisions, they opened a furious 
fire at a range of about 9,000 yards on that face 
of the fortress which ex! from Europa Poit 
to the new Mole. Each division moved indepen- 
dently and slowly in acircle, and, the wind coming 
briskly from the north-west, the smoke was borne 
away in such a manner as to inconvenience neither 
side; but, as the night was dark, the practice was 
at first very indifferent. The garrison and the 
warships lying off the old Mole replied promptly 
and spiritedly, but used search lights, and so, 
after atime, assisted the aim of the enemy, who, 
throughout, showed no lights at all, Discovering 
their mistake, the defenders turned off their lights, 
and used instead rockets, which were fired well to 
seaward, and burst, if not over, at least in the 
direction of the foe, and, for brief intervals, showed 
them clearly under the bright blaze of the mag- 
nesium stars. But the range of the rockets was 
not sufficient to render their light thoroughly 
effective, and they seemed to help the attack fully 
as much as the defence. The French further im- 
proved their situation by occasionally throwing 
on to the Rock a species of carcase, which burnt 
very brilliantly, and could not be extinguished. 
Whenever one of these fell near a battery, the 
enemy seemed to find no difficulty in getting 
the range immediately, and poured in so hot a fire 
that for a time that particular position became 
almost untenable. Even the solid rock failed to 
resist the enormous force of the heavy mélinite 
shells which were hurled against it in bouquet 
as light and opportunity served, and which, burst- 
ing, brought down hundreds of tons of débris, 
choking up the casemates, and sometimes burying 
guns and gunners in common ruin, These shells 
also, when they burst, as they once or twice did, i 
a gallery or any comparatively confined space, 
evolved * suffocating fumes that all near were 
obliged to crawl away, or to remain and be stifled. 
All night, from sunset to dawn, the bombardment 
continued without intermission, for not until day- 
break was the fleet out of sight behind Cabareta 
Point, and it continued its fire as it was within 
range. It withdrew apparently intact, and a few 
hours later it was seen cruising as before on the 
south side of the Strait, still fourteen ironclads 
strong. Some ships, no doubt, had suffered; but 
the Rock, it was tolerably clear, had suffered more. 
‘The loss of life, itis true, had been small in com- 
parison with the huge number of projectiles that 
had been thrown into the place, but the damage to 
the material had been enormous; and both in- 
habitants and garrison looked forward with con- 
siderable uneasiness to the prospect of a lor 
succession of nights similar to the sleepless night 
of the 3rd of May. The ships at anchor off the old 
Mole had not been struck, and they were therelore 
able, upon the withdrawal of the French, to proceed 
to the mouth of the Bay, so as to be ready, in case 



































is supposed to form the main constituent of 

acid is very deficient in oxygen, as its 
formula shows. ‘The productions of its explosion will, therefore, 
largely consist of the actively poisonous carbonic oxide, and 
hence, as.a blasting agent in mines, it would be objectionable, 
in digging out some shells which had been charged with some 
pleric acid explosive and fired into earth, some French soldiers 
Ivere poisoned by the noxious fumes some time after the shells 
jad been fired and burst.” Mojor Cundill’s “Dictionary of 
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of need, to afford some protection to any Bri 
vessel that might seek shelter beneath the fortress ; 
but they could attempt nothing more, and, indeed, 
the whole attitude of the defence, during the days 
of anxiety and nights of horror that followed, was, 
so far as the men-of-war were concerned, perforce 
a very passive one, 

But there was an opportunity for the torpedo 
boats; and nobly did they avail themselves of it. 
The following account of the exploits of boat No. 
70 on the second night of the attack is taken from 
the Daily News. No. 70, it should be explained, was 
a 125ft. boat, 13ft. broad, with a displacement of 
about 75 tons, engines of 670 indicated horse-power, 
and a smooth water speed of 19 § knots. She was 
built at Poplar by Messrs, Yarrow and Co., in 1886, 
and carried, in addition to her torpedo armament, 
three machine guns, and a crew of sixteen officers 
and men. The Daily News correspondent, who 
was, by profession, a medical man, was permitted 
to accompany the boat as volunteer surgeon, 
‘There were thus seventeen all told on board the 
little craft when she went out on as perilous a 
mission as was ever undertaken, 

“Gibraltar, Tuesday, May 5th.—Last night at 
ten o'clock, the French fleet having about an houc 
earlier renewed the bombardment, the Admiral, 
after consultation with the Governor, sent for the 
three lieutenants commanding the torpedo boats in 
harbour here, and explained to them that he was 
desirous of trying whether or not it might be pos- 
sible to do damage to the enemy, but that hecould 
not afford to risk the sacrifice of the only three 
boats at his disposal. He therefore asked one of 
the lieutenants to volunteer. All three volunteered 
at once. The Admiral pointed out the great 
danger of the mission, and offered to allow the 
officers to reconsider their decision. All volun- 
teered again. He then thanked them hand- 
somely, but said thathe could not avail him- 
self of the services of more than one; upon 
which the officers, retiring for a few minutes to 
censider the matter, ultimately settled it by throw- 
ing poker dice. Lieutenant Penherne, of torpedo- 
boat No. 70, won, throwing five sixes. The losers 
then begged to be allowed to accompany Penherne 
in any subordinate capacity, but this was not per= 
mitted by the Admiral, who nevertheless compli- 
mented the other lieutenants on theirzeal. Penherne 
was ordered to wait his opportunity for going out, 
and, acting in accordance with his own judgment, 
lo run into the enemy’s fleet, aud do his best to 
torpedo one or more of the ships. With some 
difficulty I obtained permission to go with him. 

** By a quarter to eleven we were all on board, 
with steam up for full speed. ‘The enemy was at 
the time throwing in a very heavy fire on our 
batteries, which were replying steadily ; and there 
seemed to bea good opportunity for us to get away 
without exciting much attention ; but it was a little 
too light to suit Lieutenant Penherne. ‘There was 
very little moon, The stars, however, were bright 
between the masses of scudding cloud, and he de- 
cided to wait until some heavier masses of vapour 
which were coming up from the westward should 
give him a greater degree of concealment. Know- 
ing, as T did know, how anxious this gallant 
young officer was to get at the enemy, I could not 
help admiring the coolness which prompted 
decision. here was a brisk westerly breeze, with 
a short lumpy sea not altogether most suitable for 
torpedo-boat work; but the unsuitableness of the 
weather would, we hoped, give us the better chances 
of success, by putting the enemy to some extent 
off his guard. 

“« By half-past twelve, the bombardment still 
continuing with full fury, Lieutenant Penherne 
found the sky to be much more obscured, and 
determined to cast off. We had lain during the 
previous hour and-a-half inside the old Mole, 
watched with curiosity by a small crowd of people 
who, though they did not know on what mission 
we were bound, had discovered for themselves that 
we were about to leave harbour. Our first_ move- 
ments could not greatly have enlightened them, 
for as soon as we were clear of the Mole head, we 
steered straight to the westward across the Bay, 
as if we were making for the mouth of the Pal- 
mones. Our immediate object was to get out of 
the way of shells, and we succeeded, but not until 
we had had a very narrow escape. Scarcely had 
we started ere a big projectile came screeching 
over the Mole, sent the people flying panic-strick- 
en, and pitched quite close to us in the water. 
where it burst. We were not more than twenty 
feet away, and part of the column of mud and 
water that shot up fell on us, while the waves 
caused by the explosion made us heel over until 
our port side was altogether under. But we were 
not damaged. Penherne had ordered all of 
us to put on cork belts, had seen that the machine 
guns were well supplied with ammunition, had 
loaded all five of our torpedo tubes—after having 
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the dingy’s cover removed. By this time we were 
under the Spanish side of the bay—very much, I 
am afraid, within Spanish waters. We altered our 
course to port therefore and steamed slowly down 
the coast, and so near to it that as we passed 
Algesiras Island we could see the Algesiras people 
backed by the lights of their town, watching the 
bombardment. We could even hear—for we were 
sheltered by the shore, and such wind as reached 
us was from the right quarter—the exclamations 
of the crowds whenever any exceptionally loud or 
brilliant explosion attracted their attention. I 
could not resist being reminded of a firework night 
on the terrace of the Crystal Palace, though the cir- 
cumstances were so terribly different. So occupied 
were the Spaniards that they did not seem to 
notice us, in spite of the fact that we passed with- 
in a couple of cables of three of their gunboats; 
and we went quietly on, confidently expecting to 
find a French cruiser, or at least a torpedo boat, 
waiting somewhere off Cabareta Point to upset ali 
our plans. Surely enough we did sight a craft of 
some kind there, but keeping inside Pigeon Is- 
land, we avoided being noticed by her, and thus 
reached the open Strait. Here we altered course 
again, this time to starboard, and still stole along 
under the coast. From our new position the scene 
behind us was fearfully grand. The wild puffing 
rattle of heavy projectiles in the air was continu- 
ous. Ever and anon, high in the darkness, there 
came out a red blotch of flame and silver smoke, 
and a minute latter we heard the report of an ex- 
ploded shell. More than once several of these 
blotches of red flashed out almost simultaneously. 
Below them on each side tongues of flame leapt out 
at the rate, I should suppose, of from forty to fifty 
aminute. Those from the grim old rock came 
from all sorts of elevations. Those from the enemy 
came, of course, all from the water, but were di- 
rected upwards. And against the dense bank of 
smoke that rolled to leeward the dark hulls of the 
French ships stood out clearly and plainly at every 
flash. 

“We went westward until we were abreast of 
Tarifa, and until the flashes from the French ship 
seemed to spring up, not from dark hulls, but from 
the horizon. ‘You must go below now,’ said 
Lieutenant Penherne, coming slowly to me aft 
where I was sitting on the after conning tower, "1 
will only have the fighting hands on deck. But 
you can get inside this conning tower if you can 
find room alongside the lookout there. If we get 
into the thick of it, I may go into the forward con- 
ning tower ; but T don’t yet know whether, when 
we are steaming at full speed, [ shall be able to 
see anything from it; and, if I can’t, I shall stay 
on deck, and not use the director, or anything else, 
but discharge the torpedoes with my own hands. 
Now'—with asmile—‘down you tumble, England, 
you know, expects every man to do his duty. 
You have to write a dispatch, and patch us up if 
we get hit; so, down you tumble, and out with 
your stylographic pen and your saw and bandages, 
You must cut us up on the cabin table. Let us 
have a look at it.” 

“He led me below, and stood by, cutting up 
some tobacco in his palm, while I opened my in- 
strument case and loosened my bundles of lint 
rolls. I recollected that between me and the 
enemy’s shot there would be no better protection 
than is afforded by a steel plate about as thick as 
a piece of cardboard, and I admit that I felt very 
nervous; but Penlerne was absolutely cool. When 
he had cut his tobacco he said: ‘Those beggars 
will see the spark of my pipe if I’m not careful. 
Can’t you lend me something to cover it up? I 
offered him the top of a small metal box. This he 
fitted to his pipe, after he had bored a few holes 
through the tin with the point of his knife. Then 
hastily cramming in the tobacco, lighting it, giving 
a couple of vigorous puffs, and clapping on his 
impromptu cover, he climbed on deck again, and 
as he went up the ladder, cried, ‘I hope this pipe 
will last me ull the business is over. So long!’ 

“No sooner was the lieutenant on deck than he 
altered the boat’s course again, and headed his 
craft right across the Strait for Al Kazar Point. 
It was already nearly a quarter-past-two, and see- 
ing that the sun would rise at half-past four, we 
had less than a couple of hours darkness before us. 
But we were now steaming fast, and gradually 
swerving more to the eastward; and as, in the 
middle of the Strait, there is a constant current in 
that direction, we were making good progress. 
From my place in the after conning tower, I could 
only see the points of Penherne’s elbows as he held 
his night glass to his eyes, for he stood just. for- 
ward of the funnel; but heard him, from time to 
time, giving the order to alter course one point 
more lo port, and I knew that we were getting up 
behind the French fleet. Soon, indeed, I could 
see it on our port bow, still circling slowly in two 


division, with a bank of smoke to Tagiye the 
vivid flashes of guns and bursting: shellsfall ar 
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it. The spray was now flying over us and the 
boat was throbbing from stem to stern with 
the vibration of her machinery, for Penherne 
had clapped on full speed. Right ahead loom- 
ed a long low black mass, without lights. It must 
have been a French torpedo boat on the look out. 
Another point to port enabled us to clear it easily. 
The enemy must have either not seen us, or mis- 
taken us for one of his own boats ; for there was 
no hail and no symptoms of alarm ; and now, not 
two miles before us, was the leeward division of 
the foe’s ironclads. 

“Penherne laid down his glass, and stepped to 
the foremost. broadside torpedo tubes, which were 
trained upon the beam. Taking the lanyards in 
his hands, he stood upright between them. ‘The 
enemy must, by this time, have seen us, for the 
flames glowed above the top of our funnel, and 
shone on the spray that came swishing over our 
nose. Nearer and nearer we drew, but still 
there was no sign that the enemy believed 
anything to be wrong. His ships were circling 
in ‘column of line ahead, with about three cables 
between the vessels; and the leader of the line 
—apparently a flagship—was just coming round 
to port, after having delivered her fire, when we 
came within range of her. Confident that he was 
mistaken for a friend, Penherne altered course 
yet another point or two port, as if to pass 
under the ironclad’s stern. There was at once 
some indistinct shouting from the ship’s bridge and 
poop ; but Penherne did not heed it, and when he 
was on the enemy’s quarter, and not a hundred 
yards from it, he pulled his tight hand lanyard, 
and I saw the starboard torpedo glisten for an in- 
stant as it leapt with a splash into the waves. The 
French, too, must have seen this, and I can. only 
attribute the fact that they did not immediately open 
a heavy fire on us to the probable circumstances 
that the starboard guns, having just been engaged, 
were cooling, and so, of course, were unloaded. 
The second ship of the line was by this time com. 
ing up slowly on our starboard bow. Penherne 
shouted ‘ Hard-a-port!” and even as he did so, I 
heard the muffled explosion of our first torpedo 
We swung round quickly, crossing close under the 
second ship’s forefoot; and, while she towered over 
us, Penherne pulled his left lanyard and sent his 
second torpedo into her broad bows. The weapon 
had barely fifty yards to travel, and the almost 
instantaneous shock of its explosion jolted us up 
as if we had ridden over a submarine volcano, and, 
smashing the glass in the little scuttles of the con- 
hing tower, covered me with the fragments. But 
there was so much smoke, spray, and darkness 
that I could not see the results. ‘Helm amidship !” 
shouted Penherne, running aft to the other two 





torpedo tubes. ‘Keep her steady now;’ and once 
more steaming with wind and current, we tore 
across to where the rearmost ship of the French 
line was still firing deliberately at the Rock. She, 
however, ceased that fire as we approached, and 
devoted her whole attention tous. Her consorts 
also began blazing at us from almost every side; 
for we had placed ourselves, as it were, within the 
horseshoe formed by the encircling squadron. Nor 
was this all; the shells from Gibraltar were drop- 
ping all around us. Yet Penherne, who, at the 
after tubes, was quite close to me, was calm and 
cool. Red rents began to open in our funnel as 
the Hotchkiss projectiles struck it. Machine gun 
bullets, fired at too acute an angle to penetrate, 
rattled upon our deck. ‘Come in, Penherne, I 
cried involuntarily. ‘You have done enough, in 
all conscience.’ But he took no heed, for he was 
carefully training the port after tube upon the 
last ship. We neared her rapidly. A_ perfect 
storm of bullets swept over us, and some pene- 
trated my tower. Penherne stumbled back. 
wards, and knowing that he was hit, I rushed 
to the companion. But as soon as my head 
appeared at the top of it, he sang out, ‘ Don’t 
be a fool! Keep below!’ and I saw that, 
though he now lay at full length on deck, he was 
watching the foe ahd had the lanyard ready in his 
hand. I could not obey him; indeed, for a mo- 
ment I could not move. We were passing the last 
ship’s port quarter. Her side was crowded with 
men, who were firing at us with rifles, Penherne 
struggled and cried out as if with pain, and then 
the spell passed away from me, and I clambered 
on deck and ran tohim. He had the lanyard in 
his teeth, and, as I reached him, he raised himself 
with an effort, threw himself violently backward 
and discharged the torpedo. ‘I have done it!? 
he cried. And then came a roar behind us, anda 
blast of wind, as our third torpedo struck its mark. 

“That explosion relieved us, for the last ship of the 
line fired no more, and we left her in the darkness, 

“Penherne, as gallant an officer as ever orna- 
mented the Navy, was dead. No fewer than five 
bullets had struck him, and two at least had in- 
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his strength and consciousness that he pulled the 
lanyard. 

“Sub-lieutenant Smith, who had been all night 
in the fore conning tower, and who had been 
wounded in the shoulder, took command of the 
boat, and brought her into the bay just before 
sunrise. Although Lieutenant Penherne was the 
only person on deck while we were under fire, we 
have lost two bluejackets killed and five wounded, 
by shots which pierced the vessel’s deck or sides. 
The boat herself has been struck by over a hundred 
Hotchkiss and machine gun projectiles, and has 
a good deal of water in her; but her engines and 
boilers are untouched, and she can easily be 
made ready for work again in a few days. 

‘The French temporarily drew off almost immedi- 
ately after we left them, As 1 write they are in 
sight on the other side of the Strait; but there are 
only eleven instead of fourteen of their ironclads, 
and we have therefore the best grounds for hoping 
that we have disabled—if not actually sank—three 
vessels. This looking to our comparatively small 
loss, is very satisfactory. Yet the fall of so marvel- 
lously brave and cool an officer as Lieutenant 
Penherne is a heavy price to pay for success. His 
body has been brought ashore in the admiral’s 
barge, which was expressly sent for it, and it is to 
be buried this afternoon with all honours.” 

It afterwards appeared that No. 70 had actually 
sunk the Victorieuse, and had so seriously dis- 
abled the Suffren and Tonnerre as to oblige those 
vessels to proceed, under convoy of the Troudeand 
Lalande, to Toulon to be docked and repaired. 
‘This misfortune, though it did not relieve the 
British force at the Rock from the presence of any 
considerable part of the enemy, had the effect of 
rendering the French very shy and careful. Each 
night they renewed the bombardment; but not 
until they had first surrounded their fleet with such 
a crowd of torpedo boats that undetected approach 
from any quarter was rendered almost hopeless. 
On the ‘night of May 6th, torpedo boat No. 18 
tried to steal out and repeat the exploit of No. 70, 
but was at once driven back by a heavy fire from 
some French craft which were lying in wait in the 
shadows on the Spanish side of the bay, where, 
apparently the Spaniards were quite willing to 
shut their eyes to their presence. This may be 
explained by the fact, since discovered, that the 
French ambassador at Madrid, without asking for 
any pledges in return, secretly informed the Span- 
ish Government that, if Gibraltar fell into French 
hands, it should upon the conclusion of hostili 
be delivered over to Spain. 

Two nights later, on the night, that is, of Fri- 
day, May 8th, the French made a counter attack 
upon the Trafalgar and Dreadnought, which lay 
with their nets out, as far up the Bay as was con- 
sidered safe. The Dreadnought was the southern- 
most of the two; the Zyafalgar was two cables 
astern of her, and both vessels headed to the 
southward. Around them and outside their nets 
was a strong boom composed of spars and wire 
hawsers. It was jumpable by torpedo boats, but 
it was very securely moored, and was, moreover, 
so thoroughly fitted with ugly spikes and hooks 
that no boat could hope to jump it without receiv- 
ing severe damage, The attack was made at about 
midnight by two divisions, each of six torpedo 
boats of the rr4ft. class. They crept in under the 
Spanish shore, and were unseen until they were 
nearly opposite Algesiras. A chance beam from 
one of the searchlights of the Australia, which lay 
side the ironclads, thes showed them up for anin- 
stant. Theofficer on the Australia's bridge promptly 
extinguished the light, and flashed to the Trafalgar: 
“ Torpedo boats about to attack from direction of 
Algesiras.” The senior officer had already directed 
what was to be done in the event of such an attack, 
and, as the night was not so dark but that the 
enemy, when once his position was known, could 
be pretty easily seen, the French were under ob- 
servation some minutes before fire was opened 
upon them., One division attacked the Trafalgar, 
and the otherthe Dreadnought. Some of the boats 
fired their torpedoes from outside the boom; others 
jumped the boom and fired afterwards. Two 
torpedoes exploded in rapid succession against 
the Zrafalgar's nets, and three against the 
Dreadnough#'s; but ‘no harm worth mention- 
ing was done, and, in the meantime, the boats 
themselves were suffering awfully, Two were 
“hung up” on the boom; five got over it, 
but were almost blown to pieces when inside by 
the concentrated quick-firing gun fire from the 
ships; and all these five were sunk. The two on 
the boom struck their flags and called for quarter, 
and the remaining five either got away to the 
French fleet or were run ashore on the neutral 
ground to save them from foundering. The loss 
on the side of the attack was, in addition to the 
loss of boats, at least sixty men killed or wound- 
od sg A defence escaped with only two men 
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This ill-judged but pluckily executed onslaught 
had been’ covered by an unusually hot fire from 
the French fleet, which, on perceiving that the at- 
tack had wholly failed, drew off for the rest of the 
night, and was not anywhere visible in the morn- 


ing. ' The garrison’s hopes that it had gone else- 
where, wete, however, disappointed, for on the 
evening of the gth the bombardment was resumed 
with greater fury than ever ; and for several nights 
afterwards it was continued. It was only tem- 
porarily interrupted by an incident, an account 
of which will be found in the next chapters, 
(20 x contiwuas,) 
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{All Communications to be addressed to the Cust Rorron.) 


‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Hotel. 








SotvtTion or Prosiem No. 38. 
waITE. BLACK, 
1—-RwKR5 1—Anything. 

2—Q, B, or Kt mates accordingly. 


Correct solutions received from W.H.S., J.D., 
Omega, Scacchi, Digamma, and Omicron. 

Correspondents who sent in a solution beginning 
with Q to K B 2 will find that if Black plays Qx P 
(ch.), there is no mate next move. This defence 
is somewhat cleverly obscured. 


Additional correct solution of No. 37 received 
from J.W.E. 





Propiem No. 40. 
By G. E. Barsigr. 


BLACK. 





warn 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


The Yokohama Chess Club is settling down to 
hard work at its meetings for practice. It is pro- 
posed to start a Tournament among the members 
at once; and the contest for the Championship 
will be held later on, when all the combatants have 
knocked off the summer rust in a series of prelimi- 
nary encounters. There is some talk of the Club 
moving its head-quarters from the Club Hotel toa 
fine suite of rooms in Main Street, but no decisive 
action has yet been taken. 

Looking over the records of half a century back 
we cannot help remarking the bright radiance of 
John Cochrane, who used to electrify the English 
chess world, from time to time, during his meteoric 
visits to the old country. He lived and worked 
for a great part of his life in Calcutta; and was 
influential in spreading a knowledge of our noble 
game in the Bengal presidency. Staunton speaks 
of him asa “celebrated master, at once the most 
original and brilliant player of the day.” Staunton 
and Cochrane played much together in 1842 and 
it is estimated thai over 600 games were contested 
by them in that year! Cochrane was indeed a 
very Rupert in the fray, brilliant and venturesome 
even to the verge of rashness, a refreshing contrast 
to the modern school of ultra-cautious calculation. 
We append two short games which will illustrate 
at once Cochrane's weakness and strength, 











Givoco Piano. 


BLACK. 
Mr, Staunton, 


1—P to K’s 4th 
2—K Kt to B’s 3rd 
3—K Bto Q B's qth 3—K B to Q B's qth 
4-P toQ Bs 3rd 4—-Q to K B’s 3rd 

is is an exceptionally able move, The proper play is Kt 


3rd. 
5—P to Q Kt’s qth 

(P to Q’s 4th is also a Food move, and in that case the follow- 

ing variations are probable:— 

sree Qing 

=P to K's sth 

7 to K's and 

Winning a piece. 


(-Q toK Kr'sigrd 
7—P takes P 
‘And the opening player has a fine game). 


wuHiTe. 
Mr. Cochrane. 


1—P to K’s th 
2—Q Kt to B’s 3rd 








sP takes P 
é—Kt takes P or (A) 


Digitized by Go gle 





5—B to Q Kt’s grd 
6—Kt to Q R's 4th 


6—P to Q Kt's th 

7—B to R’s and 7—-Q to K K's 3ed 
8—Castles 8—P to Q's ard 
9—P to Q’s 4th Bio K R's 6th 


10—K Ktto his 5th 10—B takes K Kt P 


Jn making this sacrifice, White evidently overlooked the move 
of B to K R's sth, which Black had in reserve. 


11—K takes B 11—P to K R's 3rd 
12—K Bto K R’s sth n-9 to B’s 3rd 
13—K takes KBP 13—P to K’s Kis 3rd 
14—Kt takes R 14—Q takes Kt 
15—B takes P (ch.) 15—R to his 2nd 
10—B to his 5th 

And White Resigned. 





Scorcu Gamsir. 


WHITE—MR. c. BLACK=MR. $. 
1—P to K’s 4th 1—P to K’s qth 


2—K Kt to B’sgrd — 2—Q Kt to B’s aed 
3—P to Q's qth 3—O Kt takes P 
4—K Kt takes P 4-0 Kt to K’s 3rd 
5—K Bto QB's qth 5—P to Q B's gid 


6—K Kt takes K B P 


This sacrifice is one of Mr. Cochrane's many brilliant concep- 
tions. Itcertainly merits consideration, since the first player 
obtains a fine attack, and forces the adverse King into a very 
exposed and dangerous situation, 





6—K takes Kt 


7—B takes Kt (ch.) 7—K takes B 


8—Castles. 8—K to his B’s and 
9—Q Bto K’s 3rd = g—K Ki to K’s and 
10—P to K B’s 4th 10—P to Q’s 4th 


11—P to K B's sth 11K to his Ks sq. 
He should have retreated the King to his own square again, 
By playing him to the Kt's he loses the game. 
12—P toQ Bs qth — 12—P tw Q Kt gth 
13—Q BP takes QP 13—P takes P 
. 14-0 Ku to B's 3rd 14—Q Bto Q K's and 
15—P to K’s sth 15—P to QKt’s sth 
P to K R’s 3rd would, at any rate, have prolonged the game. 
16—P to K B's th 16—P takes P 
17—K P takes P 17—Ktto K Ke’s 3¢d 
18—P to K B’s 7th (ch.) 18—K to. KU’s 2nd 
i to her 4th (ch.) 
s-2 And Black surrendered. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
LES 
[Revrer “Spectan” vo “ Javan Mait.”] 


London, October 8th, 

The China trade section of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce has resolved to recommend 
the Council to urge the Government to adopt 
such measures, in concert with Europe and 
America, as shall lessen or remove the fluctua- 
tions in exchange between silver and gold using 
countrise. 











London, October gth, 
The Oriental Bank will pay a dividend of 
four shillings in the pound in January. 
The cholera has broken out at Marseilles. 
Desperate fighting has taken place between 
the French and Dahomeyans. 
London, October rrth. 
The Parnellite Congress has resolved that 
the Irish must control the land, judiciary, and 
police. 
London, October 12th, 
Lord Tennyson’s remains were accorded a 
splendid funeral, Westminster Abbey was 
crowded, and the procession to the grave in- 
cluded the leading political, literary, and drama- 
tic celebrities. The Queen and the Royal 
Family were represented by proxy. 


(From tHe “ Honckono Daity Passs.”) 
Singapore, October rst, 1.30 p.m, 
The Jelebu report for the past half-year re- 
commends a dividend of ten per cent. and the 
addition of $15,000 to the Reserve Fund. 


(Brom rine SincipoRR FREE Press."’) 
London, September 26th. 
A request has been made by the Canadian 
Government that a British man-of-war going to 
Vladivostock may be directed to enquire into the 
recent seizure of the Canadian sealing vessels by 
a Russian cruiser. 








MAIL STEAMERS, 
a 
THR NEXT MAIL 


IS Due 


Friday, Oct, 21st. 


Saturday, Oct. sth. 
Saturday, Oct. 2and.3 
Sunday, Oct. 16th § 
Monday, Oct. 17th. 
Sunday, Oct. 23rd. 
Sunday, Oct. goth. 






per 0. 
From Hongkong. per C. 
From Hongkong. per O. 
From Hongkong. per P. & 
From Canada, &c. per C. 
From Europe via 
Hongkong...... per N. 


D. Lloyd. 





Wed’ day, Nov. and, 





* China left San Francisco vit Honolulu on September a7th. 
£ Belgie leit San Francisco on October Sth. § Empress of Japan 
lett Hongkong on October 8th. | Gaelic (with English mail) left 
Hongkong on October rath, 


THK NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


Monday, Oct. 17th, 


For Canada, &. perC. P.M. Co. 
For Sangh; 


‘Tuesday, Oct. 18th. 
Friday, Oct. 2st, 


Sunday, Oct. 23rd. 
Saturday, Oct. 30th. 





For Hongkon; Monday, Oct. sist. 
for Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... pér NI). Lloyd. Friday, Nov. qth. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,183, Farquhar, 3rd 
October,—Hongkong vid ports, Sugar.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Diana, American schooner, 74, Peterson, 7th 
October,—Sealing Cruise, 137 Seals, 46 Otter, 
and 4 Bear skins.—Captain. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 8th 
October,—Shanghai and ports Ist October, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
8th October,—Hongkong 29th September, Na- 
gasaki 4th October, and Kobe 7th, Mails and 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,970, Shaw, 8th October, 
—London vid ports 7th October, Geneval.—W. 
M. Strachan & C 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Vyvyan, gth 
October,—London vid ports, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Lieut..Commander Hewett, 
Qth October,—Shanghai via ports: 

Colonist, British steamer, 1,467 Mans, toth Octo- 
ber,—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Argyll, British steamer, 1,886, Williamson, 11th 

ctober,—I ondon via ports, General.— Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Strathavon, British steamer, 1,740, Durdin, 11th 
October,—New York vid ports, Coal.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, Edwards, 14th 
Octover,—Hongkong viA ports 4th October, 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Peterborough, British ship, 1,680, Murchie, 14th 
October,—New York 28th May, Oil.—R. Isaacs 
& Bro. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, Flandin, 15th 
October,—Marseilles 25th September, Hong- 
kong sth October, Shanghai gth, and Kobe 14h, 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 




















DEPARTURES. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
8th October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

City of Rio de Fanciro, American sieamer, 2,246, 
Smith, 8th October, —San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co, 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,183, Farquhar, gth 
October,—London vid ports, General.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, gth 
October,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

ies Maritimes Co. 

Archer (6), cruiser, Commander J. Rogers, roth 
October,—Kobe. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,394, K. Voss, rith 

ctober, Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
11th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
13th October, —Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Captain Wm. R. Clutterbuck, 
13th October,—Kobe. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,970, Shaw, 15th Octo- 
ber,—London vid ports, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co, 
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Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, MacMillan, 
15th October,—Australia vid China and Japan 
ports, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
Pei Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr, and Mrs, Wong and child, 
Miss Wong, Mr. Wm. Bean, Mr. and Mrs. Ichi- 
nose and child, Mr. J. J. Quin, Dr. Y. M. 
Dr. and Mrs. McCarter, Me. H. Orth, Captain T. 
H. James, Messrs. Chan, Wong Whu Jeong, A. 
L. Robinson, C. W. Mathews, H. Rumsay, and 
Lieut.-Commander F. H. Gilmore in cabin; Mr. 
Wong’s suite (g), Messrs. Chas. King, H. S. 
Sniffer, Alex. Fredrickson, J. McNumara, and J. 
H. Agnew in second class, and 32 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Mr. H. M. Johnson, Miss Viney and 
maid, Mrs. D. Woodd, Mr. Chung Seng, Mrs. 
Drewell, and Miss Drewell in cabin; 1 Japanese 
boy in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambest, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Yoemens and child in 
second class. For Victoria, B.C.: 88 Chinese in 
sleerage. 

Per French steamer Calédonien, from Marseilles 
vid ports:—Mr. Walter, infant, and nurse, 
Messrs. Fukushima, Katano, Tsuboi, Boélle, 
Maurier, Herconel, Arai, Takahashi, Toyoshima, 
Odon Vinalt, and Mrs. Swain in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Lieut.«Commander F. P. 
Gilmour, Messrs. V. H. Besterscheff, W. G. Hock- 
ridge, Kunihiko Iwadare, Wm. Klein, John Mace, 
C. Douglas Pennant, John Winters, and Domi 
Zervas in cabin. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr, and Mrs. T. W. Hellyer and amah, 
Mrs. Blish, Mr. O. Vindls, Mr. and Mrs, Guey- 
raud, 4 infants, and 2 amahs, Mr. Minault and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. Alvares and infant, Mrs. 
Alvares and the Misses Alvares, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Fish, Messrs. W. P. Fish, E. E. Fish, H. 
R. Loving, Abdulkador, Ng. Yut Rum and infant, 
J. Littlefield, E. Russell Jones, S. Wurin, Daniel 
Ward, and Wood Fosdick in cab 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Noble, Mrs. Ye 
Cha Yun, Miss Davis, Miss Waters, Miss Pyles, 
Miss Gaither, Miss Blake, Miss Gary, Miss Rey- 
nolds, Miss L. Hughes, Miss M. B. Bonar, Mrs. 
Gotham, Mr. and Mrs. Awoki, Mr, and Mrs. 
Percival, Mr., Mrs., Miss, and Master Dickerson, 
Mrs. and Miss Wilcockson, Mr. and Miss Cooper, 
Admiral K, Tsuboi, Admiral Yamazaki, Lieut. 
M. Tsuchiya, Lieut. Sento, Captain Walter, 
Messrs. G. W. Vanderbilt, M. Rosenthal, Shina- 
gawa, Bean, Rev. J. Newton, Messrs. Takino, M. 
Reid, C. Fox, C. Barker, and J. Miyabara in 
cabin; Mrs. S. Shinjio, Mrs. J. Shioda, Lieut. 
Kamimura, Messrs. Shi Chun, Ng Vei Hoy, S 
Kuroda, and Mr. Vanderbilt’s two servants in 
second class, and 53 passengers in steerage. 

Per Brit'sh steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Mr, L, Williams, Mr. A, E. Bloomfield, 
Rev. D. P. Seaton, Mr. and Mrs. Greenough, Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, Mr. Geo. Turner, Mrs, and Miss 
Senator Stewart, Messrs. C. T. Roundell, A. 
Fairbanks, W. Fairbanks, Connolly, Calthorpe, 
and P. K. Thomson in cabin. 



































CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Fancivo, 
for San Francisco :- 
























TRA. 

AN ew 
HUNCINCO. TORK. TOTAL. 
Shanghai 353799. 2,725 
Hyog vor = 161 
Vokoham: 51337 — 1979 7,316 
558 = = 558 
585 = = 585 
60 936 = 956 
1034 14735-3552 12,341 

SILK. 

runcinco, Yomts HARTFORD, sn844. 
Shanghai _ 272 _ a7 
Hongkon 2000327 = ae 
Yokohama. — (1,654 — 1654 
Total .. 20 24253 — 4273 








Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shangha 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 453 bales ; for Italy, 
20 bales. Waste Silk for France, 254 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure, $2,262.49. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Ports :—Silk, 89 bales; Waste Silk, 199 bales, 

REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
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Haswell, reports :—Left Woosung the 2nd Octo- 
ber at 9 p.m.; had fine clear weather with the 
wind, gentle to fresh N.E. breeze. Arrived at Na- 
gasaki the 4th at 2 p.m. and left the same day at 
9 p.m. and arrived at Shimonoseki the 5th at 10.25 
a.m. ; had fine weather. Left at 2 p.m.; passed 
Island Sea had fine clear weather with wind from 
light to gentle breeze. Arrived at Kobe the 6th 
at 10 a.m. and left the 7th at 2.30 a.m. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 8th Uctober at 6 a.m.; had fine 
weather with wind moderate to strong breeze. 
Leave Shanghai the 1st October at 6 a.m, and off 
Woosung wanting tide. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL! 
ee 
IMPORTS. 

Market quiet, owing in part to lack of descri 
tions desired at present, The gradual rise 
Exchange, with the firmness at the close, has also 
acted as a check on trade, buyers now asking 
some reduction in prices, and where their demands 
are not acceded, they ate content to sit down and 
wait developments. Importers have not given way 
as yet, and will no doubt try hard to maintain the 
firmness which characterized the market during 
the previous fortnight. 

corton 





PIECE GOODS 
eR PIECE. 
60 to 2.20 
85 to 2.55 
130 to 4.50 
435 to 1.75 
165 to 2.50 
PER YARD. 
v2 te 06 
6.00 to 9,20 
055 to 0-70 
145 to 2.25 
PRR PIECE. 


Guey Shitings—84th, a8 yds. syinches 1 
G Se yd hes 1 










es—12 yards, 44 
0 inches, 





Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to alb, 24/25 yards, 














30 inches 4 we batzhto 127) 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches es a 132h tot gah 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches seer 150 tw 1,60 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3.8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches... 162} to 6.70 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8%, 24/25 yards, 

goinches .. 1,824 to 2.074 





WOOLLIENS 






PRR YARD, 


$0.23 t 0.38 





oazito 30 

o2g to 264 

0.20 to 93 

ottd to 0.07 

x : 0.40 10 045 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 5 0.474 to 0.52h 

Cloths—Union, 54 (@ 56 inches ......... 0.30 to 0.60 
Mankets—Scarlet and Green, 4to 34h, 

per Th penstnievesrceamemianpnt DISS AOS digy: 























COTTON VARNS ran nieve 
10/24, Ordinary. s+ $26.00 to 26 75 
1624, Medium .. 27.25 to 27.75 
16/24, Good to Hest... 28.00 to 28.75 
16/24, Reverse .. 27.50 to 28.50 

: 28/32, Ordinary... 27.50 to 28.25 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 28.70 to 29.75 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Bent... 30.00 to 31.00 

Nos. 38]12, Medium to Best 34.00 to 35.00 

No. 328, Two-fold 32.00 to 33.50 

No. 4as, Two-fold 35-50 to 37.75 

Paw Babe. 

No. 20s, Bombay 69.00' to 73.00 


No. 168, Bombay 


67-00 to 72.00 
Now, tojea, f 


55 00 to 65 00 





MICtAL. 

Fair demand still continues at unchanged rates. 
Interior merchants appear to have allowed their 
stocks to run down and are now purchasing sup- 
plies on a slightly hardening market. 





















PR Picub. 
Flat Ba $2.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
d and squar 2.85 to 3.00 
rod, assorted. Nom, 
Nailrod, small size Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted . 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized tron sheets . 6.80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-80 to 5.10 
Tin Plates, per ho 5:00 to 5.20 





Pig Iron, No. 3 





1.30 


KEROSENE, 


Market remains firm at quotations, with an 
increased demand both from Tokyo and the in- 
terior, buyers seeming anxious to stock up now 
to some extent for the Winter needs, rather than 
take chance against a further possible rise. 










quotations. 
hester... 5 

Comet 1,724 to 1.75 

Devoe 3 1.674 to 1,70 

Russian Anchor 1.674 to #.70 

Russian Moon 1.65 to 1.674 


SUGAR. 


We raise quotations to-day on Brown’s 20 cents, 
Stocks are very light and buyers have rushed in, 











taking delivery from the hatoba on arrival, and 
for “futures” paying a still further advance. 
Market closes firm with a rising tendency. 








Pee Picut, 
Brown Takao. ps 
Brown Daitong $4.20 to 4.25 
Brown Canton... 4.35 to 4.40 
White Java and Penang 6.20 to 6.25 
White Refined . 5.50 to 7.75 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last was dated October 7th. Since that 
date settlements by foreigners amount to 2,178 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks, 103 piculs ; Fila~ 
tures, 1,746 piculs; Re-reels, 381 plculs; while 
Kakeda soits give a minus quantity of 52 piculs. 
A few direct shipments bring the total business up 
to 2,200 piculs for the week. 

From the above figures it will be seen that we 
have again experienced a local boom, similar to 
those which have been so frequent during the pre- 
sent season, and in which one or two buyers op- 
erated very heavily, carrying all before them and 
clearing the market of certain grades of silk, for 
which there would seem to be a strong demand by 
Ametican consumers. These outbreaks are ua- 
turally followed by a period of calm, and while 
writing, the market is steady and firm at quota- 
tions, holders looking quietly on and waiting for 
another large operation similar to that which has 
enlivened our maiket a few days ago. 

The general conditions of trade remain the same. 
Exchange is gradually working up and quotations 
for silk are slightly lower in proportion 

Supplies come in freely from the interior, but 
summer reelings are very scarce, producers having 
sold off their stock readily during the last thee 
months, the moment it was off the swifts; con- 
sequently, there is no accumulation of prime quali- 
ly summer teelings such as we have seen in pre- 
vious years, and the present arrivals begin to show 
some falling off in color, quality and general pre- 
paration. 

here have been four shipping opportunities. 
The German mail Nuernberg, on the 8th instant, 
took 84 bales for Kurope; the City of Rio, same 
date, 1,654 bales for New York; the French mail 
Saghalien, ov the oth instant, 473 bales for Lyous 
and the English mail Ancona, 13th instant, 89 
bales for the same destination. ‘hese departures 
make the present export figures 19,919  piculs 
against 14,425 piculs last year and 4,731 piculs at 
the same date in the previous season. It will be 
noted that our © present export” figures are more 
than equal to the last two seasons’ put together at 
same date. 

Hanks.—A fair amount of buying at well main- 
tained prices, stock being reduced to 400 piculs. 
The principal sales show Zomioka at $655; Chichi- 
bu, $650; one parcel Foshu, fine size, bringing 
$670 and another parcel $660. 

Filatuves.—There has been a huge business in 
this class, American orders predominating. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, although a few lots were at 
one time bought at some slight concession, The 
market closes strong, especially for fine silks, 
holders feeling sure that they only have to sit 
still and buyers will come on again, 

Re-veels.—These have brought high prices for 
good silks, the best Foshu marks realizing $860 
in several places. Second grade silks can be had 
at $100 less, but for well known marks of recogni- 
zed quality, full prices must be paid. 

Kakeda.—There is some little pause after the 
heavy buying of a fortnight ago. There are some 
good silks left in this department, and they seem 
to be good value at present quotations. 

In other sorts no business, holders asking ex+ 
treme prices. 


QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 






























































eal Nom. 
a (Shinshu). $570 to 680 
22 (Josh) 660 to 670 
. ab (Shins 640 to 650 
+24 (Joshu).. 630 to 640 
Sab tos 610 to 620 
Hanks—No. 3 590 to 600 
ks—No. 34 nae 550 to 570 
tures—lixtra 10/12 deniers. 930 
tures—Extra 13/15 deniers. ‘910 to 920 
ilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers» 900 to 910 
313/15, 14/16 den 890 to 900 
c1g, 13/06, c4/t7 den, 870 to 880 


860 
850 
810 


2, 10/15 deniers, 


880 
S60 
840 
780 
750 
720 


Re-reels—No, 24, 14/18 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 


Kaiced: Nom. 
Kakedas—No. 830 to 340 
Kakedas—No. 14 780 to 790 
Kakedas—No. 2 « 740 to 750 
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Kakedas—No. 24 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 3 670t0 680 
Kakedas—No. 34 650to 660 
Kakeda 630 to 640 
Os! Se 630 to 640 
. 670 to S80. 

Goto 620 


Sodai—No. a4... oe 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 14th Oct., 1892 :— 




















Saneow 189-1893. 1894-92. 1890-91. 

Pace. te Wace 

8,092 5,201 1557 

11512-8744 3,031 
19,604 14,035 
*UPiculs 19,919 14,425 
Settlements aud Direct 2 "e"4t- as 
Export from 1st July § 7102 15,500 
Stocle, 14th October 7200 15,200 
supplies to date 30,300 30,700 





WASTE SILK. 

Again a large business in this department, pur- 
chases being confined to two or three operators who 
have competed with each other, paying high prices 
for good fibre. Settlements for the week are 2,341 
piculs: Cocoons, 142 piculs; Noshi, 1,577 piculs; 
Kibiso, 622 piculs. 

‘The general conditions of the market remain as 
last advised, and the last three days the market 
has been much more quiet. Cables from con- 


Very little life; sales moderate; quotations as 
noted below. 


Choicest 
Choice 


Common... 






On Pare—Bank sight... 
On Paris—Private 4 months: 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private to d: 
0 


nS 
On Shanghai—Private 10 
On Amer 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
Qn America—Private 4 months? si 
Silver .. 


TEA, 


- $32 to 33, 
28 to 30 
25 to 27 
22 to 24 
1gto 2 
17 to 18 
14 to 16 
izto 13 










EXCHANGE, 
Exchange is gradually working its way upwards, 
and it is hoped that the extremely low rates of the 
past few months will soon be left behind. 


‘Bank Bills on demand 
nlc 4 months’ sight 

rivate 4 months? sight 
Private 6 months? sight 


















hai—Bank sight 


ig 
‘on demand 





a—Bank 





ane 
at 








sumers are not very encouraging. Stock here is 
heavy and there seems no reason why we should 
not see a lower market in the near future, especially 
with a hardening exchange. 

There have been three shipping opportunities, 
the German, French and English mails taking 
nearly 2,500 piculs among them. ‘The present ex: 
port figures show a total of 6,674 piculs, against 
41495 piculs last year and 3,828 piculs to the same 
date in 1890. 

Feerced Cocoons.—One or two small transactions 
on the basis of our quotations, a few parcels light 
yield being also done at $90. 

Noshi.—Strong competition among buyers for 
good fibre, best Oshu being freely taken at $150 
with other sorts at proportionate prices, 

Kibiso.—Filatures are wanted, but buyers gene- 
rally cannot pay what sellers now ask. ‘They are 
willing to go on at last rates, but holders require 


M! 


BOARDING HOUSE 


FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


February 18th, 1892, 


SS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- | 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terus:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


th 





more. 

In other kinds no business. Holders of Mawata 
are not yet inclined for serious business; the pro- 
ducers of Neri are so busy in other transactions 





that they neglect this cheap produce, which they 

think hardly worth attention in view of the more 

important things which claim their notice just now. 
QUOTATIONS (NEW WaSTE). 





















‘Awasoen CoLo MEDAL L'POOL INTERN'L EXHIITION, 1888, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 


CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL 





SPECIAL BRANDS :— 


“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 


Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 


Bright &Black Plug Cavendish 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of @ Century, 








| 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anv Poronat. 


Te above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 
Yoxorama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Tida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurrerFietp 
AND SwIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. ty. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


Sik Samvet Barer, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu. 
aries in Abyssinia, —*T ordered the dragoman Mahomet, 
to inform the Fakir that] was a Doctor, and I had the ‘best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out 1 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
Create’ an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad 6, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, e 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammatio 

Ma, J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in Chiaa, published in 1871, says—""I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and not 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fo 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last’ at 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pe: 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock 
the small remaining *‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

1890, 
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ATKINSO 
HITE ROSE 


admired of all Perfumes. Other 
mat ATEI 
sox’s “White Rose” is everfreah and 


ATKINSON'S: 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
Renowned for a couple of centuries, tis 
fume has 
th Use only ATK 
astt make, which is the finest. 
all Deslers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
IN! Only genuine with whield-ahape 
yellow label & Usual Trade Mi 
































$100 to 110 
130 to 140 
120 to 125 
110 to 115 
140 to 150 
0 to.115 
100 to 105 
90 to os, 
120 to 135 
80 to 824 
ito—Joshu, Good 75 to 774 
ito—joshu, Ordinary « 70 to 724 
o—Filature, Best selected . to to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds . 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Hest = 
ibiso—Shinshu, Best. = 
o—Shinshu, Seconds = 
jod to Fai goto 45 
iddling to Commo: goto 35 
, Good .. 45 to 40 
Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, : = 
Mawata—Good to Bes - 
Export able Waste Silk to 14th Oct., 1892:— 
Season 1892-93. 1891-92, s8oe-g1. 
Pious. Picuts. Picts, 
5,854 41495 3490 
‘820 = 338 
6,674 4,495 3,828 
Settlements and Direct TISUHs fetta. ricutay 
Export from rst July J 12400 7,600 7,500 
Stock, r4th October 15,900 14,600 12,000 
Available supplies to date 28,300 22,200 19,900 





Exchange has gradually hardened as the price of 
Silver appreciated athome. We quote :—Lonpon, 
4m/s. Credits, 2/11}; Documents, 2/112; 6m/s. 
Credits, 2/1133 Documents ae New York, 
god/s. U.S. $7233 4m/s. U.S. $73; Paris, am/s. 












fes. 3.88. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 14th Oct., 1892 :— 

Raw. seus, Picuus. 

Hanks 400 1,220 

Filatures 2,780 75250 

2,950 73120 

‘670 130 

Osha : 180 

Taysaam Kinds 
‘Totaljpiculs 7200! Total piculs ......15,900 
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&MILKMAID 
ConDENSED MunK 
Largest Sale in the World. 


The Original ana tne Best. 
Contains the Most Cream. 








May 14th, 1892, 


Original from 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 


in all parts of the World. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we aresole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are :— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. Kirst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. R 

E. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. nes 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

G. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7, Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwads, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tags, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. , 
Ilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 














The Original BRISTOL, BIRD'S TNE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 


SANTAL-MIDY 


‘The pure Essence of Santal obtained b; 
Midy’s process from the best Mysore 


SANTAL-MUIDY cosy. aise. 


rent from the santal oil of the Indian 
Bazars, is superior to Copaiba 
Cubeb, ‘or injections, and free from ali 
bad smell or other inconveniences. 


SANTAL*MIDY us an cera. 


gements of the urinary organs in eit 
sex in 48 hours. 





SANTAL-MIDY is contained in 


small round Capsules, 
of which beara the name..... 
in black letters, without which 
none are genuine. 


SANTAL-MIDY seware ot 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &c. 
‘and are worse than useless. 


SANTAL-MIDY:: sold by all 
drugs ugh- 


ists and medicine dealers thro 
out the world. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ScREW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect Dlediggs of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Clases of Fine Old Whiskes in thex 
[ative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchiess 
LD SCOTCH ‘HISKY. 


0. 
*** Gold Capsule. 
** Blue 3 
*Green ,, 


Exquisite blendings, possescing a flavour so rare, a character so rovel and so entirely their own, 
that they may fairly Claim the very frst place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce them wnigue and unrivalled. 

BOS. Whiskies are remarkable for their sa 
sofiness on the palate—“"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

120 8 ts alin aquare wei Bots, asad ant cape, the uty ring nll ya smal lakel on cash boil 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything *3 
fally complying with the most exacting tests, asf now presented in these special blends of B O S. 

Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 


‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
“ lended 








ASK FOR 






And sve that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


o FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as . 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Gees scodin the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June r4th, 1892. 











Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 








PARIS, 8, RUE VIVIENNE, 8 





for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 

| Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate #e- - 
males, and the Sick: 
ness of Pregnaacy., 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilions Affections. 






wapaed, Tee Sold Throughout the World. 
-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, : 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Malt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particuiariy requestedthat 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same: and that literary 
‘contributions be addressed to the EprTor. 
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MARRIAGE. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Shiba, Tokyo, on Tuesday, the 
18th October, by the Venerable Archdeacon Shaw, HER- 
BERT WILLIAM, son of George Sale of Yokohama, toALIce 
Hannan, daughter of the late William Mawe of Chisle- 
burst, Kent. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Ito has recovered from his indisposition. 
The Emperor left Tokyo. to-day to attend the 
Autumn Manceuvres. 


Tux Japan Mail Steamship Co.’s steamer Shina- 
gawa, Maru, which ran ashore at Kabuto Is- 
land, has been floated off. 


Tur P. & O. Co.'s steamer Bokhara has been 
wrecked on the Pescadores with terrible loss of 
life. 


A. TELEGRAPHIC message from Saga received by 
the Home Department, reports that the Admoni- 
tion Law was enforced in the town on the 17th 
inst. against ror persons. 





A Great reduction in passenger's fares on the 
vessels of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha running 
between Kobe and Otaru will be effected on 
and after the 16th inst. The reductions will be 
as follows :—First-class, 25 per cent.; second- 
class, from 16.6 to 25 per cent.; and third-class, 
from 11.1 to 33.3 per cent. 


Tux 17th inst. being the day fixed for the 
Shinjosat (the thanksgiving service to the gods 
of harvest) the usual service was held by the 
Emperor in the Palace. Members of the Im- 
perial Family, Ministers of State, attendants in 
the Yakonoma and the Kinkeinoma, officials of 


Chokunin and Sonin ranks in "GSO de: 
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ments, Superintendents of Shinto and Buddhist 
sects, peers, and persons holding rank above 
sixth class second grade and decorations above 
sixth class, were admitted to worship at the 
cenotaphs. 


Our of 1,115 applications presented to the 
Patents’ Bureau last month, 1,035 were granted, 
for which fees to the amount of 1,313.968 yen 
were paid. Compared with the previous month 
the figures show a decrease of 17 applications 
and 44.534 yen in fees, but an increase of 661 
patents granted. 


Tue total receipts of the Kansai Railway 
Company during the past half year were yen 
98,663.097 ; the expenditures amounted to yen 
46,340.250, leaving a profit of yen 52,316.847 ; 
yen 2,379.694, brought over from last account 
being added, makes a total sum of yen 54,696.541 
for distribution, 


Tur new Regulations for the organization of 
Prefectures were put into operation in Aichi 
Prefecture on the rst inst., and the general elec- 
tion of the members of the Prefectural Assem- 
bly, the formation of which has in consequence 
been altered, took place on the 15th inst. Out of 
38 representatives for the rural divisions only 10 
were returned from the Afin-fo partisans, no 
Min-to candidates being successful in the urban 
divisions. 


Messrs, WapaTe Fura, Secretary of Yamagata 
Ken; Fujiro Goroku, Secretary of Gifu Ken ; 
Watanabe Kaisuke, Chief Police Inspector of 
Chiba ; Ikenaga Tan, Chief Police Inspector of 
Ehime ; Haoi Shijiku, Councillor of Akita Ken ; 
Sawa Roku, Conncillor of Ibaraki Xen ; Ume- 
waka Seitaro, Councillor of Miyagi Ken ; Tajima 
Hikoshiro, Councillor of Aomori Ken; Hara- 
kawa Gompei, Councillor of Aichi Ken; and 
Ishii Yoku, Governer of Prisons in Hiroshima, 
were placed on the Retired List on the 13th inst. 


Tux Directors of the Sanyo Railway Company 
met ou the 13th inst., and resolved to declare 
yen 117,000 as dividend for the past half-year, 
at the rate of 3.3 per cent. per annum, and to 
carry forward yen 1,770 to the new account. The 
Company lost over yen 11,600 during the last 
six months in consequence of the damage to 
the track caused by inundations. It has been 
decided to extend the Company's line as far 
as Mibara, and to raise a loan of yen 2,400,000 
in order to complete the work. Material to 
the value ot £40,980 isto be purchased from 
England. 


Tue foreign trade of Japan during last month 
amounted to 16,616,847.030 yen in value, of 
which 6,073,117.180 ven represented imports, 
and 10,543,729.850 yen exports, showing an 
excess of 4,470,612.670 yen in sales. The 
following is the amount of Customs Duties 
collected at various ports during the month :— 
365,806.591 yen at Yokohama; 133,404.674 yen 
at Kobe ; 9,040.778 yen at Osaka; 10,816.411 
yen at Nagasaki; 3,411.988 yeu at Hakodate; and 
2,131.588 yen at other ports; total 524,512,030 
yen. 


Tue epidemic of dysentery continues to spread, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to check its 
progress. In Tottori Prefecture, the week end- 
ed the gth inst. gave 45 patients and 16 
deaths, totalling 680 and 164 respectively 
from the commencement. Some 316 fresh 
cases and 67 deaths were officially reported in 
Fukuoka Prefecture during the week ended the 
7th inst., bringing the aggregate from the be- 
ginning up to 9,421 patients and 1,916 deaths. 
Hyogo Prefecture, from the 3rd inst. up to the 
gth inst, reported 295 new patients and go 
These figures make a total of respec-'ti 
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tively 2,494 and 576. The number of persons 
who were attached by the epidemic in Waka- 
yama Prefecture during the 7 days ended the 
8th inst. was 91, of whom 6 have died, aggre- 
gating 1,710 patients and 123 deaths from the 
commencement. In Aichi Prefecture 136 fresh 
cases and 40 deaths occurred during the week 


’/ended the 28th ult., totalling 1,436 and 265 res- 


pectively. 


A man named Takahashi Gengoro, who re- 
sides at Bambacho, Honjo, Tokyo, was sen- 
tenced some time ago by the Tokyo Local 
Court to 12 years’ hard labour on a charge of 
having suffocated his infant child and buried 
the remains under the floor of his house, poverty 
leading him to commit the crime. The convict 
appealed against the decision, and the Tokyo 
Appeal Court reversed the first judgment on the 
14th inst., finding the man not guilty on the 
ground of insufficient evidence. He was, how- 
ever, sentenced to 7 days’ detention for having 
interred the body outside a cemetery. 


Durinc August last, the import and export 
trade of Jinsen, Korea, amounted to yen 243,475 
in value, of which ven 164,786 represented im- 
ports, and yen 78,689 exports. Imports and 
exports by Japanese merchants were respectively 
in value yen 63,261 and yen 70,481 ; by Chinese 
merchants yen 98,307 and yen 7,176; and by 
foreign merchants yen 3,248 and yen 1,032. 
The values of articles over yen 3,000 imported 
and exported by Japanese merchants were as 
follow :—Imports: yen 6,604 bar copper ; yen 
11,606 other copper goods ; yen 7,789 lead ; yen 
11,680 muslin; and yer 14,818 miscellaneous 
goods. Exports: yen 24,332 refined rice; yen 
11,271 uncleaned rice ; yen 27,406 large beans; 
and yen 4,397 small beans, 


Trave prospects continue bright, and the 
week closes with more business done, Yarns 
have advanced 50 cents per picul, and are 
eagerly bought at that; glb. Shirtings have es- 
pecially been enquired for but Reds are quieter. 
With the approach of the cold weather a steady 
demand has set in for Woollens, and the mar- 
ket closes firm. Metals find a steady sale 
at late quotations. The stocks of Kerosene 
have been increased by a further arrival of 
65,500 cases of “ Comet,” but prices have not 
altered. The total supply of oils in the Naka- 
mura godowns is reported at 700,000 cases 
of all descriptions, a quantity amply  suffi- 
cient for present demands. The sugar “boom” 
continues, and the eagerness of buyers, more 
especially of Tokyo, has pushed up the 
figures allround ; the quotations close firm. The 
sales of Tea were chiefly confined to higher 
grades, but the season is practically over. Raw 
Silk is coming in from the interior freely, but 
prices have fallen, holders being surprised by a 
sharp risein Exchange. American buyers seem 
to think that litle business will be done for the 
States until the Presidential Election is over, and 
are consequently hanging off. The quality is 
declining, the silk sent in within the last few 
days showing signs of cold weather reeling, 
Export figures now stand : 1892, 20,758 piculs ; 
1891, 16,520 piculs; 1890, 5,084 piculs, The 
Waste Silk men have been quiet this week, but 
prices are maintained by holders, who still ex- 
pect high prices and buyers who will accomo- 
date themselves to their demands. Consumers 
claim that the present high prices must decline, 
as owing to the dearness of raw material the 
spinning trade is proving unprofitable. The 
export figures are: 6,955 piculs, against 5,358 
piculs last year and 4,564 picul sat the same 
date in 1890, Exchange, after many. fluctua- 
Marinus ata slight advance. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





‘THE PERIOD OF GAMING LICENSES. 
Tuere appears to be some perplexity as to the 
reason that a special Ordinance has been issued, 
enacting that, for the present period only, gam- 
ing licenses issued under the provisions of the 
new Game Law shall not be valid before No- 
vember 15th, instead of October rsth as has 
hitherto been the case, and as will hereafter 
be the case according to the new Law. The 
explanation, we believe, is simple. The 
Law having been promulgated on the 5th of 
October, came into the hands of the Foreign 
Representatives on that day, or the day 
following. Now the Japanese Government is 
understood to be willing that the privilleges 
conferred by the new Law shall be extended 
to foreigners, provided, of course, that its pro- 
hibitions also are applicable to them. As to the 
manner of enforcing the prohibitions, however, 
the Foreign Representatives must exercise the 
competence vested in them by their Govern- 
ments, since the penalties prescribed by Japanese 
laws cannot be applied by Consular tribunals 
under the present jurisdictional system. The 
conrse hitherto followed in such cases has been 
that each Representative re-enacts the particular 
Japanese law in question, supplementing it with 
penalties of his own. It was obviously necessary 
that a reasonable interval should be left for this 
process of re-enactment. Hence the postpon- 
ing Ordinance above alluded to. Her Majesty's 
Minister and the majority, we imagine, of the 
Foreign Representatives will have no difficulty 
in legislating so that the privileges of the new 
Law may be enjoyable by, and its prohibi- 
tions binding on, their nationals before 
November the 15th. But should it happen 
that any Representative is not endued with com- 
petence to take such a step of his own authority, 
and that previous reference has to be made to 
his Government, the result will naturally be that 
his nationals cannot obtain licenses until these 
legislative proceedings are completed. The 
Japanese Government doubtless holds that if 
Foreign Powers insist on exempting their na- 
tionals from the prohibitions of any Japanese 
law unless it has been re-enacted by their Re- 
presentatives in Japan, it is their duty to provide 
machinery on the spot for such enactment, 
and that, failing such provision, their nationals 
must be temporarily excluded from any pri- 
vileges conferredby Japanese laws. 


APPLICATION OF THR LAW OF THE ORGANIZA> 
TION OF THE COURTS. 
By the express provisions of Art. 74 of the Law 
of the Organization of the Courts, Mr. Komatsu, 
Chief Judge of the Yokohama Local Court, and 
Messrs. Sugiyama and Hashimoto, Judges of 
the Tokyo Court of Appeal, have been placed 
on the Retired List. Concerning the reasons of 
this measure, we find some interesting comments 
in the Kokka#. Our contemporary says:— 
“ According to the Constitution, no Judge can 
be dismissed unless by way of criminal sen- 
tence or disciplinary punishment, and the same 
principle is embodied in Art. 73 of the Law 
of the Organization of the Courts. Such be- 
ing the case, the position of a Judge is vir- 
tually immovable, and the existing abuses 
of constant friction in judicial circles seem 
beyond redress, When Count Yamagata as- 
sumed the portfolio of Justice, he was deter- 
mined to correct these abuses, and to adopt such 
measures as would put a final period to disgrace- 
ful events like the recent gambling scandal. 
Hence he applied the provisions of Art. 74 
against the above three Judges. But there is 
considerable criticism as to the justice of the 
proceeding. For the provisions in question are 
applicable only to the case of Judges who, by 
reason of old age, have become enfeebled either 
physically or morally, and can no longer dis- 
charge their functions. Judges who are not 
weak either in health or in intellect cannot pro- 
perly be brought within the operation of the 
article. Mr. Komatsu was appointed to his 
last position in 1891, and since then he has 
been actively engaged performing judicial func- 
tions. He is still under 50 years CO his 
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physical and moral strength is no way enfeebled. 
Further, though it is rumoured that Mr. Sugi- 
yama is neither well versed in law, nor zealous 
in discharging his duties, he is physically 
strong, as all his fellow-judges can certify. 
These officials, therefore, could not properly 
be placed on the retired list under the provi- 
sions of Art. 74, Butas Mr. Komatsu sat in 
very few cases since he was appointed to his last 
position, there are grounds for suspecting that 
he neglected his duty, and from that point of 
view, he ought to have been dismissed or 
fined in accordance with the decision of a 
Disciplinary Court. Further, if Mr. Sugiyama 
was considered unfit to discharge his duty, 
he ought to have been advised to present his 
resignation, and in the event of his refusal, 
some other means of contriving his retirement 
could have been found. Since the Constitution 
expressly guarantees life tenure of office to all 
Judges, it is somewhat difficult to correct 
abuses in the Judiciary, and Count Yamagata’s 
speech to Presidents and Chief Procurators of 
Law Courts indicated that he appreciates the 
difficulty. Whether the Presidents and Pro- 
curators gave him the useful counsels which 
be sought, there is at present no way of 
knowing, but rumour confidently asserts that a 
large number of Judges will be removed from 
the Bench before the end of this month. Such 
a measure is absolutely necessary, yet if all 
these Judges be placed on the Retired List 
under Art. 74, a new abuse will be created. 
For, in the face of such contingencies, Judges, 
apprehending sudden dismissal, might adopt 
a servile attitude towards officialdom. Here- 
after, therefore, steps should, if possible, be 
taken to make the removal of Judges depend 
upon the verdict of a Disciplinary Court so as 
to avoid all danger of misapplying the provisions 
of Art. 74 of the Law of the Organization of 
the Courts.” 





THE JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVE IN KOREA. 
For some time past there has been talk of the 
removal of Colonel Kajiyama, Minister Re- 
sident in Séul, and the appointment of an able 
Plenipotentiary in his room. It is now reported 
by the Wippon that the rumour is well founded, 
and that, according to the assertion of a certain 
member of the Diet, reputed to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the doings of the Go- 
vernment, the appointment will be made in a 
short time. The same authority is credited with 
saying that, as the present Minister is an officer, 
he ought to be suited for the position, but un- 
fortunately Colonel Kajiyama is not at all like 
an officer. He obtained the post through the 
influence of Count Yamagata, when the latter 
was Minister President of State, and it is alleged 
that some members of the Cabinet have ex- 
pressed a fear of offending the Count should 
his nominee be removed, The Mippon of course 
declares that no such consideration ought to be 
taken into account in filling so important a 
position as that of Japanese Representative in 
Korea. Who will succeed Colonel Kajiyama 
is still undecided, but probably one of the Di- 
rectors of Bureaux in the Foreign Office or some 
Councillor in the Home Office. The post is 
said to have been offered to Mr. Hayashi, Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, but he is too wise 
and has too much experience to accept it. We 
imagine that all this requires to be largely dis- 
counted, but it probably represents a certain 
section of public opinion. 








THE GAMBLING SCANDAL. 
Tue Government now in power evidently re- 
gards the Judicial gambling scandal in much 
the same light as it was regarded by ourselves at 
the time, namely, as a national disgrace in which 
all the high officials concerned showed themselves 
more or less unworthy of their positions. We 
do not for a moment mean to say that the play- 
ing of a game, which may be called Japanese 
whist, by magistrates and Public Procurators at 
a restaurant ina private room, is a crime, or 
that persons engaging in such a pastime de- 
serve punishment. There is certainly a great 
deal to be said against the practice in a 
country like Japan where official example 
counts for so much, and where the very 
who adopted this method of amusing 
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themselves, might be required, the following 
day, to apply the stringest laws of the land 
against gambling. But we do say that the case 
was essentially one to be settled quietly. If the 
practice had become in any degree notorious, 
and if due pressure failed to correct it, then 
the Minister of State for Justice had a re- 
medy under the “Loi Organique des Tri- 
buneaux,” where it is provided that a Judge 
must not commit any act forbidden by ad- 
ministrative orders, and that the commission 
of such an act shall expose him to be transfer- 
red, snspended or retired. But to construct 
out of the affair material for a public trial, the 
evidence against these high judicial officials— 
one of them the President of the Supreme Court 
—being collected by a preliminary and ap- 
parently illegal process in which restaurant- 
keepers, dancing girls ef hoc genus omne were 
the principal witnesses—such a disproportionate 
and imprudent procedure reflected much dis- 
credit on the men who contrived it. Viscount 
Tanaka, who held the portfolio of Justice during 
the early stages of the complication, seems to 
have fully appreciated its disgraceful character, 
but failing to adjust matters satisfactorily, he 
left the Cabinet. The Ito Ministry is plainly 
resolved to show its intolerance of such doings 
in the most emphatic manner. Already a 
number of resignations of Judicial officials have 
taken place. Among those who are supposed 
to have pressed the case or countenanced it, 
Mr. Miyoshi Taizo, Vice-Minister of State for 
Justice, Mr. Matsuoka Koki, Public Procurator 
General, Mr. Nozaki Keizo, Chief Public 
Procurator of the Tokyo Local Court, and 
Mr. Takaki Hideomi, Chief Public Pro- 
curator ot the Tokyo Court of Appeal, have 
already resigned ; and among those charged 
with gambling, Judge Kojima Iken, President 
of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Isobe Shiro, 
Chief Public Procurator of the Supreme Court, 
have also left the service. The vernacu- 
lar press further states that Mr. Imai Ken- 
ichi, Public Procurator of the Supreme Court, 
who is reported to have been one of the chief 
instigators of the prosecution, and Messrs. Ta- 
kaki Toyozo, Koto Soichi, and Naka Sada- 
taka, Judges of the Supreme Court, have 
now tendered their resignations, an example 
which will probably be followed by Judges 
Kurizuka, Kishimoto and Kameyama of the 
same Court. The three last were among the 
defendants. At first they were naturally un- 
willing to resign, their position being that so 
long as the instigators of the scandalous pro- 
secution remained fin office, the victims ought 
not to suffer. But the former having now left 
the service, the latter are about to follow suit, 
and it is expected that all friction in the Judi- 
ciary will thus be terminated, 
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In connection with changes in the Judiciary, 
the Micht Nicht Shimbun says that the new 
Chief Judge of the Yokohama Local Court will 
be appointed in a day or two, and that, when 
all the Chief Public Procurators now assembled 
in the capital have returned to their posts, there 
will follow a considerabie weeding out of anti- 
quated Judges of the old school. Indeed, the 
Nichi Nicht regards these changes as of suffi- 
cient importance to be called a virtual remodel- 
ling of the Judicial. personnel throughout the 
empire. 


MAJOR FUKUSHIMA’S RIDE. 
BERLIN papers give additional details of Major 
Fukushima’s ride. According to the ational 
Gasette, a telegram received by the Japanese 
Legation at Berlin reports him as having reached 
Omsk, a populous town of Western Siberia, 
situated at the confluence of the Irtish and Om. 
Owing to the terrible heat, he was compelled to 
ride at night only. Asis well known, he left Berlin 
on the roth of February and reached St. Peters- 
burg by way of Posen, Warsaw, and Vilna. 
Supplied by the Czar with a special ukase, or 
imperial order, he continued his ride by way of 
Tver, Moscow, Nishni-Novgorod, and Kazan 
in the direction of the Ural Mountains, which 
he crossed by the old pass at Ekaterinburg. 
Entering the vast steppes of Western Siberia, 
he followedithe old highway till Tiumen, tamed 
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then towards the south-east and reached Omsk 
on the 13th of August. Major Fukushima’s 
further plans are to ride on to Semipalatinsk, 
up the Irtish valley; then along the mountains 
that mark the southern boundary of Siberia to 
Irkutzk; and thence to Vladivostock on the 
Pacific. From that point the Major intend to 
cross the Korean peninsula and ride along the 
coast of China down to Shanghai, the end of his 
journey. The greater and more difficult part of 
the way lies still before him, but so far no un- 
toward accident has marked the progress of 
the bold rider. 





JUDGMENT IN A SUIT AGAINST THE “ KOKUMIN- 
NO-TOMO,”” 
Tue Koumin-no-Tomo, a leading T okyo peri- 
odical, was defendant in an action for libel 
brought on behalf of Mr. Kono, Minister of State 
for Education, the trial of which took place in the 
Tokyo Local Court on Friday last, the defen- 
dants obtaining a verdict on the ground of in- 
sufficient evidence for the prosecution. The 
judgment ran as follows :— 


sSUDGMENT. 
Kaxita Junro, Defendant, 

Publisher and Printer of the 
Kokumin-no- Tomo. 


Nakamura Saurcat, Defendant, 
Editor of the Kokumin-no-Tomo. 


The facts of the suit for libel instituted against 
the above defendants, as proved in the Court, 
are these :—The Kokumin-no- Tomo, in its issue, 
No. 160, published, on the 13th July, 1892, 
an article entitled “The Department of Educa- 
tion,” in which the following sentences occurred : 
—Who has prevented the intellectual develo- 
pment of the nation? It is the Department of 
Education! The Department of Education which 
has revived the doctrine of Confucius, when the 
people were considering which standard of mora- 
lity they should adopt, science or religion. Signs 
had made themselves apparent of the union 
of the individual principle and the national p 
ciple, and the people desired to effect the union 
harmoniously. But at this stage the officials 
of the Department of Education disseminated 
literature of nationalistic tendencies, and encourag- 
ed the growth of conservatism, thereby leading the 
people to advocate a false national principle. 
‘When large numbers of students from various 
lower schools were about to enter the higher schools, 
the Department of Education made cules prohibit: 
ing any student, educated otherwise than in the 
Government Middle Schools, from entering the 
High Middle Schools. It was this same Depart- 
ment of Education that attempted to suppress 
private scholastic institutions in general by pro- 
tecting a few schools, May it not be truly said 
that the Department of Education has been a 
thorn in the side of the Meiji Government? All 
these things were done simply for the benefit 
of a party in the Department, and in the in- 
terests of that party enemies were created 
in the educational society of the empire.” The 
Public Procurator considered the above to be a 
libel on the Minister of State for Education, and 
therefore instituted a lawsuit against the defend. 
ants. But the Court finds that the impugned 
paragraphs are nothing more than ‘attacks on the 
administration of the Department of Education, 
and that they do not contain any insult to the 
Minister of State for Education individually. There- 
fore, in accordance with Arts. 224 and 236 of Code 
of Criminal Procedure, the case is dismissed. 

The above judgment was delivered in the Tokyo 
Local Court on the 14th October, 1892, in the pre- 
sence of Matsuyama Haku, Public Procurator. 


Nacat Jiro, Chief Judge 
(Signed) f 











Mocatzuxi Gensiro, Assistant Judge 
Hrvesatma Koicar, Assistant Judge. 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Japan Society has issued its Review of the 
First Session. Remarkable success has attend- 
ed the work of the Society up to the present. 
The, session lasted from April to July, 1892, 
during which time four ordinary meetings were 
held, at which the following papers were read :— 

“Ju.jitsu—the Ancient Art of Self Defence by 
Sleight of Body,” by Mr. hidachi, LL.B., (Tokio), 
M.JS., Illustrated by practical Demonstrations by the 
Lecturer, assisted by Mr. D. Goh, Hon. Sec. 

“The Uses of Bamboo in Japan,” by Mr. Chas. 
Holme, F.L.S., Member of Council, 
the Collection presented by him to the Museum of 
Economic Botany at Kew Gardens. 
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Printers, &c.),” by Mrs. Ernest Hart, M.J.S., &c» 
Illustrated by specimens from her Collection. 

“The Naturalistic Art of Japan,” by Mr. W. Gow- 

land, F.C.S., F.1.C., M.A.1., M.J.S., (late of the Impe- 
rial Mint, Osaka), 
The average attendance at these meetings was 
no less than 170, an extraordinary number, tes- 
tifying not only the influential character of the 
Society but also the interest felt by the people 
of London in Japanese matters. If the Asiatic 
Society of Japan could record an average at- 
tendance of even a fourth of the above, it would 
count itself fortunate. The second session is 
to last from October 1892 to July 1893, and 
arrangements have already been made for the 
reading of the following papers :— 

“ Japanese Proverbs and some Figurative Expres- 
sions in the Japanese Language,” by Mr. N. Okosl 
Acting Consul-General in London, Member of Council. 

“ Certain Instances of the Adaptation of European 
Designs to the Decoration of Japanese Swords,” by 
Mr. M, B. Huish, LL.B., Member of Council. 

“ Wood and its Application to Japanese Artistic and 
Industrial Designs,” by Mr. George Cawley, M.1.M.Es, 
M.].S., &c, (late Imperial Engineering College, Tokio) 

The Family Relations in Japan,” by Mr. D. Goh, 
Hon. Seeretary. 

“Ancient Japanese Lacquer Work and Artists in 
Lac,” by Mr. Ernest Hart, Member of Council. 

“ Japanese Shipping, Ancient and Modern,” by Dr. 
F. Elgar, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c,, (late Director of Dock- 
yards at the Admiralty) Member of Council. 

" Some Difficulties encountered by beginners in the 
Study of the Japanese Spoken Language,” by Mr. A. 
Didsy, Hon. Secretary. 

‘the Popular School of Japan 
by Professor Wm, Anderson, F.R.C, 
Council. 

“ Japanes Fans,” by Mrs. Salwey, M.J.S., &c. 

















Pictorial Art,” 
, Chairman of 
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Mr. Gowland’s essay on the Naturalistic Art of 
Japan must have been very interesting, for, apart 
from the exceptional knowledge which the writer 
has of his subject, the paper was illustrated by 
an exhibition of a hundred and twenty-four pic- 
tures by Japanese old masters, selected from 
his fine collection. About one half of these 
pictures, we read, represented the Shijo-riu, 
or Naturalistic School, founded by the immor- 
tal Okyo during the close of the eighteenth 
century, and the remainder illustrated the three 
great earlier schools from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards. We reproduce below a few notes 
from Mr. Gowland’s paper, as epitomized in the 
reports of the Society's meetings. The essay 
will appear in extenso in the First Volume of 
“Transactions,” to be issued in the last quarter 
of 1892 


‘The chief schools or styles by which the advance 
and development of Japanese pictorial art have been 
effected are four in number, viz., The Chinese, includ- 
ing the Buddhist School, dating from the sth or 6th 
century; The Yamoto Tosa, dating from the beginning 
of the i1th century ; The Kano, dating from the midile 
of the 15th century he Shijo, dating from the middle 
of the 18th century. 

‘There wre no traces existing in Japan of indigenous 
pictorial art. The earliest paintings in the country 
are either Korean or Chinese, According to traditional 
records, Korean and Chinese painters came to Japan 
from time to time during the sth and 6th centuries, 
but up to the oth century. the time of Kanaoka, the 
first great artist of native birth of whose work any 
specimens exist, we are surrounded by haze and un- 
certainty. Even for some time later we still are often 
on the ground of tradition rather than of history. 

In the fourteenth century we have the advent of a 
famous painter of the Chinese and Buddhist school, 
Cho Densu, and from this period dates and names 
are more certain, 

The Chinese and Buddhist School.—The paintings 
of the artists of this School represent the divinities of 
Buddhism and scenes of its history and faith, person- 
ages of old myths and legends, also Jandscapes and 
groupings of birds and flowers, either in brilliant 
colours, ot in monochrome. 

The Yamato-Tosa School.—After the death of Ka- 
naoka (1oth century), the Japanese began to aspire to 
establish a_school which should more fully represent 
than the Chinese school their national feelings and 
spirit, and be a truly Japanese school of painting; 
but it was not until the beginning of the 11th century 
that these aspirations were fulfilled by the foundation 
of the Yamato-Tosa School by the court noble and 
painter, Kasuga Motomitsu. 

The Kano, the third great School, was originated 
by Kano Masanobu (b, 1424, d, 1520) and established 
by Motonobu (b. 1479, d. 1559). The paintings of 
this School are in two styles ; the first in black and 
white character'zed by few bold sweeping strokes, the 

iving objects and the features of a landscape 
ithout much detail, ‘The second 




















being thus indicate 











style was one of brilliant colouring and more careful 





coration of panels, walls and Screens, than for 
hanging-pictures 

The Shijo or Naturalistic School,—In the preceding 
Schools, there had been much tale and pretence of 
making direct copies from nature, but Okyo (b. 1733, 
4. 1795), founder of this School, was the first artist to 
make a really honest attempt to copy natural objects, 

The name Shijo, given to the Naturalistic School, 
was taken from the name of the street in which the 
studio of Okyo, the founder of the school, was sit. 
uated. It differed from the other schools in its first 
principles, its motives, and its technique. Its pupils 
copied natural objects and not conventional drawings 
of them, 


Its painters, rarely inspired by the myths and le- 
gends which formed the chief motives of the older 
schools, were deeply animated by an intense love of 
simple natural beauties. A twig of cherry or plum 
blossom, a carp in a wayside pool, a few flying geese, 
were sufficient for their paintings, which are often as 
much poems as pictures. 


In landscapes they preferred to paint the scenery of 
their own country ‘rather than the idealized and arti- 
ficial landscapes of China, 

In its technique use of the old, 
was discontinued, and delicate tones and washes 
adopted. In black and white pictures deep black was 
avoided, and harmonious effects in light shades of 
grey combined with washes of brown, were most 
successfully produced. All pigments were in fact 
delicately used. 

a See 
NEW PEERS, 

Tue Mainichi Shimdun alleges that some new 
Peers are about to be created. They are all of 
the lowest grade, namely, Baron. The first is 
Mr. Matsui Toshiyuki, who was formerly Karo 
(Pactor) of the House of Hosokawa (feudal 
chief of Higo) and territorial lord of Kuma- 
moto. The second is Mr. Date Kuninari. 
He too held the position of Karo, in the noble 
House of Sendai, before the Restoration, but 
at the commencement of the Meiji era, he 
moved to Hokkaido, and has there conducted 
extensive enterprises of reclamation and settle- 
ment. Third on the list stands the name of Mr. 
Yoneda Torao, who receives his patent of Baron 
in declared consideration of the eminent ser- 
vices of his father, the celebrated Nagaoka Ken- 
motsu, chief Factor of the House of Hosokawa, 
who was one of the first to give practical ex- 
pression to the principle of administrative cen- 
tralization in the closing days of the Tokugawa 
Regency. Mr. Yoneda Torao himself possesses 
no small claims to the distinction now conferred 
on him, for, in the year 1867, he was one of the 
captains in the van of the Imperial Force direct- 
ed against Oshu, and in 1874, on the occasion 
of the Yeto Shimpei émeuses, 1876, when the 
trouble occurred in Choshu, and 1877, when 
the Kumamoto Seige took place, he distinguish- 
ed himself signally, Since that time he has 
served in the capacity of an Imperial Cham- 
berlain. A fourth name is mentioned, that of 
Mr. Date Masato. He also becomes a Baron, 
but we have no information at present as to 
his antecedents. These creations of course 
make no addition to the members of the House 
of Peers, since the number of representative 
Barons is a fixed fraction of the whole Order, 
and all Peers below the rank of Marquis are 
sent to the Diet by election, 
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THE WEBSTER CASE. 
Tux trial of Webster, a British subject, who was 
arraigned at Niigata on a charge of murder, 
came off on the roth instant before Mr. J.C. 
Hall, H.B.M.’s Consul at Hakodate, who pro- 
ceeded to Niigata for the Purpose of conduct- 
ing the trial in Zoco. The facts of the case were 
obscure, so far as public knowledge was con- 
cerned, until evidence was heard in open Court. 
We now leam from the reports published 
in the vernacular press, that Mr. Takatsu 
Yusuke, Public Procurator, appeared to watch 
the case on behalf of the Japanese Government, 
and that Mr. Kenny, Acting Registrar of H.B.M. 
Court at Kanagawa, discharged the duty of 
Prosecutor. The charge against Webster was 
that, on the evening of August sth 1892, while 
walking in Hama-cho, Niigata, he threw a stick 
at one Kazama Yoiichiro, who was passing, and 
stiking him on the right temple, inflicted an 

jury which subsequently proved fatal. The 
father of the deceased was the first witness call- 
ed. He stated simply that on the evening 











in question, his son had proceeded on an errand, 
carrying.a danthorn to a certain shop, and that 
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while returning, he had received a fatal blow 
from _a stick thrown at him by the prisoner, 
Dr. Harada Motosada described the results of 
a post-mortem made by him, and stated that 
death had undoubtedly been caused by a blow 
received on the head. Oda Shikajiro, who is not 
identified in the printed reports, also related 
what had occurred and a constable corroborated 
this testimony. For the defence, it was claimed 
that a stone had been thrown at Webster, and 
that he replied by hurling his stick which un- 
fortunately had struck a passer-by. A foreigner, 
the original of whose transliterated name appears 
to be Sinclair, testified that he was in Webster's 
company in a drinking shop on the 5th of August 
when a crowd collected outside. The saloon- 
keeper ordered them to disperse and they com- 
plied after a time, but as they were going away, 
some one threw a stone which struck Webster, 
Thereupon the latter sent his stick at the crowd, 
but the witness did not believe that it had hit 
anyone, for he had seen it ricochet from the 
eaves of a house, and rebound to the feet of 
the prisoner. After some further testimony, the 
Acting Judge decided that Webster had been 
guilty of manslaughter and sentenced him to 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
So far as we can discover from this evidence, 
the man was innocent of anything like murder- 
ous intent. More or less baited and even as- 
saulted by a mob, he gave way to passion and 
threw his stick blindly with most unhappy re- 
sults. The ends of justice are doubtless fully 
served by the sentence. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE SOLDIER’S BREAD. 
Some days ago the vernacular press published 
an anecdote about the Emperor and a soldier's 
shoe, which we reproduced. The Nsppon 
now reports that, a shorttime ago, His Imperial 
Highness the Crown Prince went to inspect the 
Artillery Barracks at Ichigaya. While the 
Prince was visiting the men’s rooms, the twelve- 
o'clock gun was heard. Shortly afterwards, the 
Prince asked one of his attendants to procure 
some luncheon, whereupon the latter addressed 
himself to an officer, who, however, replied that 
nothing was immediately available except some 
brownish bread for the soldiers, and that _he 
should therefore order some viands at once. The 
Prince, overhearing this, said that any food good 
enough for the soldiers was good enough for 
him, and that he asked for nothing better than 
the brown loaf. When it was brought to him, 
he declared that he too was a soldier and that 
soldier's food suited him excellently, whereupon 
he lunched off the dry, coarse bread. The follow- 
ing day the Prince again asked for the same 
kind of loaf for lunch, but as there was no such 
bread in the Palace, a messenger had to be sent 
to the barracks, to obtain some. The Prince 
was much pleased, and said that he found the 
bread to his taste. The Mippon enlogises him 
and predicts that he will become one of the 
most popular Emperors of Japan. 


THe INDEPENDENT POPULAR PARTY. 
Tuoszt who have had patience, and who are 
sufficiently interested in the subject, to follow 
the labyrinthine actions and interactions of Jap- 
anese political parties during the past lwo years, 
probably remember that a section of the Radi- 
cals separated themselves, last autumn, from the 
main body of the Fiyu-lo, and organized the 
Independent Popular Party (Dokuri/su Min-to). 
The cause of the split was not nominally attrity- 
utable to any deep political considerations, but 
had connection rather with some question of 
regulations, These divisions, however, do not 
occur among men whose hearts are sincerely 
set upon working in unison, and the public was 
probably prepared to find that no practical talk 
made itself subsequently heard of reconciliation 
between the Ffyu-/o and the seceders. At the 
head of the latter were Messrs. Kusumoto Masa- 
taka, Kawashima Jun, and Nakamura Yaroku, 
all very distinguished members of the Lower 
House. The Yomiuri Shimbun now reports 
that the Independent Popular Party, under the 
direction of these gentlemen, has recently re- 
ceived considerable accessions of strength, and 
that it has held a meeting for the purpose of 
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determining the policy to be pursued by it in 
the next session of the Diet. The resolutions 
said to have been adopted are these :— 


(1.) the Government not having yet declared its volicy, 
it is impossible for us to lay down any definite programme 
Judging, however, from theconsultations held by the present 
members of the Cabinet before they assumed office, they 
are not likely to follow the same lines as their predecessors 
but will, to some extent, adopt the dictates of popular 
opinion. In that event, we need not attack them uncom- 
promisingly, nor need we hesitate to support any Bill pre- 
sented by them, should it meet with public approval, It is 
therefore our resolve, as Independent Members, to dis- 
charge the duties and obligations of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, talking care only that the Government does not 
violate the provisions of the great Constitution. 

(2.) Any enterprise which the Government thinks it 
necessary to inaugurate must be submitted by it for the 
Diet’s approval. _In such a case the Diet ought to avoid 
hasty and ill-considered discussion, so as to establish the 
precedent of harmonious cdoperation between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature. 

(3.) We, onour side, will present Bills relating to freedom 
of speech, to the preservations of personal rights, to the 
promotion of the nation’s interests, and to the general 
good of the country. 





. 
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The above is the first declaration of policy 
made by any party since the present Cabinet 
came into power. It is, of course, well under- 
stood that the Xatshin-fo will continue their 
implacable hostility to the Government, but the 
announcement now made by the leaders of the 
Independent Popular Section possesses much 
importance as an indication of the attitude not 
unlikely to be adopted by the bulk of the Ffyu- 
4o in the next session. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF ORIENTALISTS, 


Tue Japan Society publishes the following for 
the information of its members :— 


International Congresses of Orientalists will be held in 
London, at Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., under the 
Presidency of Professor F. Max Miller, K.M., &c., from 
sth to 12th September, 1892; and at Lisbon, under the 
Presidency of His Majesty the King of Portugal, from the 
23rd September to the 1st October, 1892. 

‘The following Papers, amongst others, will be read in 
Section V. (the Far East), of the London Congress, of 
which Section Sir Thomas Wade is President, and Profes- 
sor B. 11. Chamberlain, Hon M JS , Secretary for Japan: 
—"Modern Japanese Literature,” by Mr. Walter Dening ; 
“On the Lotus, as used in Ornament,” by Mr. A. i. 
Goodyear, M.A.; ‘(On Buddhism in’ Japan,” by Mr. 
C.J. W. Pfoundes. 

At the Lisbon Congress there will be a Section (I..) 
specially devoted to Japanese Studies. 

Mr. T. B. Clarke-Thornhill, M.J.S., &¢. Secretary 
H.B.M. Legation, Lisbon, has been appointed, by the 
Council, Delegate of the Society to the Lisbon Congress. 

‘The invitation from the London Coneress reached the 
Council too late to allow of the appointment of an Official 
Delegate of the Society. The Society has, by resolution of 
the Council, contributed to the funds of both Congresses. 

She Subscription, entitling to privileges of Membership, 
of the Lisbon Congress is £1; of the Londen Congress ? 
Gentlemen, £1, Ladies, 10s 

Members of the Japan Society wishing to join either Con- 
gress, or both, are requested to apply, as soon as possible, 
to 
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HARBOUR REGULATIONS COMMITTEE. 
Tue first meeting of the above committee is to 
be held in the buildings of the Department of 
Communications at 10 a.m. on the 18th instant, 
The Nicht Nické Shimbun reports that the 
draft of the Regulations was compiled some 
years ago, and that whenever any question oc- 
curred relating to the harbour, the draft was re- 
ferred to, and amended, so that it will probably 
require little alteration now. One question, 
however, must be discussed and settled by the 
committee, namely, whether the Harbour Re- 
gulations should be promulgated as an Imperial 
Ordinance or asa Law. This point is of great 
importance, inasmuchas ithas a close connection 
with the existing Treaties. For instance, there 
is an article in the Regulations to the effect 
that “any person who violates their provisions 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than 5 yen 
and not more than 100 yen.” On the other 
hand, in Art. 15 of the Hakodate Harbour Re- 
gulations, which went into operation on the 18th 
of September, 1865, it is expressly provided that 
any person violating the provisions of the Re- 
gulations shall, under Consular jurisdiction, be 
liable to a fine of not more than 500 Mexican 
dollars or to imprisonment of not more than 3 
months, These two articles are in obvious 
conflict. Some persons propose to amend 
the terms of the draft, altering the fine to 





$500, while others are in favour of making no 





change, but rather adding a clause to the effect 
that Art. 15 of the Hakodate Harbour Regula- 
tions shall cease to be operative on the day when 
the new Regulations go into force. Bearing 
directly on the general problem is the language 
of Art. 4 of the Stirling Convention between 
Japan and Great Britain, which provides, that 
“British ships in Japanese ports shall conform 
to the laws of Japan. If high officers or com- 
manders of ships shall break any such laws, it 
will lead to the ports being closed. Should in- 
ferior persons break them, they are to be de- 
livered over to the Commanders of their ships 
for punishment.” This provision leaves Japan 
great latitude. In accordance with its terms, 
she is obviously at liberty to enact strict regula- 
tions without consulting anybody, and without 
laying herself open to any interference on the 
part of foreign Powers. But has not the above 
provision been invalidated by subsequent Treat- 
ies, asks the Wiché Nichi. These two questions 
will be the principal points of discussion by the 
committee. Under any circumstances, however, 
the Regulations cannot fail to be of public benefit. 


e*e 

The Nichi Nicht Shimbun appears to over- 
look the 3rd clause in the 3rd article of the 
Austro-Hungarian Treaty, which runs, thus :— 
“The place where Austro-Hungarian citizens 
shall reside, and where they shallerect their build- 
ings, shall be determined on by the Imperial and 
Royal Consular Officers in conjunction with the 
competent Local Authorities; the harbour regu- 
lations shall be arranged in a similar manner.” 
This is the clause virtually responsible for all 
the delay that has occurred in putting harbour 
regulations into force in Yokohama. It involves 
the necessity of obtaining the consent of all the 
Consuls of all the Powers before promulgating 
any system of harbour control, and that consent 
was found so impossible to obtain, that the 
draft regulations were finally pigeon-holed in 
digust and despair. Doubtless the attempt 
would result differently if made now, and might 
have resulted differently if made at any time 
during the past five years, but the experiences 
connected with it in former times were sufficiently 


strange to deter further effort. 


* 
ane 


As this committee, says the Mich# Mechs, is 
composed of officials already drawing salary, 
they require no extra allowance. Judging, how- 
ever, from the plan pursued in the case of the 
members of both Houses of the Diet who were 
lately appointed members of the Railway Coun- 
cil, Mr. Denison of the Foreign Office and Cap- 
tain J. M. James of the Marine Bureau ought to 
teceive appropriate remuneration. Count Kuro- 
da, however, has arranged with them that an 
allowance shall be dispensed with. With re- 
gard to sundry expenses, such as paper, ink, 
charcoal &c., a grant ought to be sought from 
the Treasury. But the Count has contrived to 
economise the necessary amount in the expen- 
ditures of the Marine Bureau and other offices 
of the Communications Department, so as to 
avoid the necessity of asking for any extra dis- 
bursement by the Treasury. 

* +3 * 

This committee held its first conference in the 
Department of Communications on the 18th in- 
stant. All the members except Mr. Denison, 
who is indisposed, and Messrs. Mekada and 
Tehisioss assembled, and the proceedings were 
opened at 11 a.m. by the following speech fri 
Count Kuroda :— a a 

_Gentiemen,—The object of harbour regula- 
tions, as I need scarcely remind you, is to maintai 

order within a port, and, by a proper system of 
superintendence, to secure incieased safety for 
vessels lying there. Under these circumstances, 
there is no country where regulations do not exist 
for the control of all the important harbours. From 
the time when Japan was opened to foreign inter- 
course, the need of such a system was appreciated, 
and we find in the Treaties a clause which says : 
“The harbour regulations shall be arranged by 
the Consul and the Japanese Authorities of each 
place, and if they cannot agree, the matter shail 
be referred to and settled by the Diplomatic 
Agent and the Japanese Government. In ace 
cordance with this clause, harbour regulations 
for Hakodate were determined by officials of 
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the Bakufu Government in consultation with 
the Consuls in 1867. Further, after the Re- 
storation, similar conferences were frequently 
opened for a like purpose in respect of Yokohama 
and Kobe, but unfortunately no decision could be 
reached and the matter was dropped. The new 
works in Yokohama Harbour being now on the 
point of completion, it becomes essential that a 
system of regulations should be enacted without 
delay. ‘The matter touches foreigners as well as 
Japanese subjects, and must therefore be treated 
with the greatest accuracy and the fullest con- 
sideration. For these reasons [ have asked you 
to come together, after due reference to the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, I trust, 
gentlemen, that you will appreciate my purpose, 
and give the matter your mature reflection.  De- 
tailed information as to any points in the draft will 
be supplied by the officials concerned. 

Mr. Tsukahara, Director of the Marine Bureau, 
then entered into a minute explanation of the 
Points to be considered, and the Committee 
Proceeded to examine and discuss the draft 
regulations. It was decided that the meetings 
are to be held on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
that the next shall take place on the 21st instant, 
The Wichi Nichi Shimbun notes that although 
there are foreigners on the Committee, no in- 
terpreter is required as Captain J. M. James can 
discuss everything in the Japanese language. 





THE “IZUMO MARU” CALAMITY. 


On the occasion of the wreck of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company’s steamer sumo Maru, 
which perished in a typhoon off the Korean coast 
last April, fifty-six lives were lost. The Com- 
pany, says the Tokyo News Agency, adopted 
most energetic means to find the bodies, ex- 
pending considerable sums for the purpose, 
but the strength of the current in the locality 
of the catastrophe baulked these efforts ex- 
cept in a few cases. The Company then set 
about raising a subscription among its own 
people and charitable outsiders for the relief of 
the relatives of thedead. The sumscontributed, 
together with a donation from the Emperor and 
Empress, reached a total of over 5,500 yen. In 
distributing this money among those for whom 
it was destined, a covering letter was sent by the 
persons who started the subscription to each 
of the recipients. From the letter we learn that 
the exact amount raised was 5,582.468 yen, of 
which 300 yen came from the Emperor and Em- 
press. The letter is signed by Messrs. T. H. 
James, A. Macmillan, M. Kato, A. Kondo, M. 
Asada and K. Uchida. 


THE PARCELS PosT. 
Tux Parcels Post Regulations, says the Vomiurt 
Shimbun, have been enforced in the capital 
since the tst instant. The system ought to 
confer great convenience on the public, but the 
result thus far has been very unsatisfactory. The 
alleged reasons of this failure are stated by our 
contemporary. A Parcels Post syem necessarily 
brings official and private carriers into com- 
petitition. Hence in Europe the Government 
always concludes a contract with private carriers, 
and entrusts them with the transmission of 
parcels ata minimum rate. As the number of 
parcels increases, the carriers are always found 
ready to lower their charges. But in enforcing 
the new system in Japan the Government made 
no such contract, and the consequence is that all 
the Railway and Steamship Companies begin to 
fear that the authorities will impose on them the 
obligation of carrying parcels free of charge in 
consideration of some small subsidies. They 
have already been compelled to discharge such 
functions in connection with their service, so they 
are far from pleased with the present prospect. 
‘The six private railway companies helda meeting 
in Osaka some days ago, and passed a resolution 
that when the Parcels Post system came to be 
enforced throughout the empire, they should 
not agree to carry any parcel unless the Govern- 
ment undertook to pay the fare of one third- 
class passenger for the goods. On the other 
hand the Japan Railway Company, the Nippon 
Unyu-Kaisha, the Tsuun-Kaisha, the Chugiuba- 
Kaisha and some other carrying companies, 
have already -remodelled their organizations 
with the idea of reducing charges so as to com- 
pete with the Government cg ae Mean- 
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while, the people in remote districts of the empire 
where communications are very imperfect, have 
been anxiously awaiting the operation of the 
new Regulations. They are disappointed, how- 
ever, since the Parcels Post System has been 
enforced in Tokyo alone for the present. More- 
over, even in the capital there are many private 
carrying companies, and as their method of 
transmission is expeditious and no complicated 
process like that prescribed by the Post Office 
is required, very few parcels have been entrusted 
to the Post Office. On the first day of putting 
the new regulations into force, there were only 
three applicants, and on the following day, two. 
Should the system become operative throughout 
the empire, the Government will incur heavy 
loss, as all the towns have private companies 
which carry very cheaply, and the Post Office 
will be employed for the transmission of only 
such parcels as gre destined for remote regions 
whither no private company finds it remunerative 
to extend its operations. Under these circum- 
stances the Department of Communications will 
have to ask for a large appropriation from the 
Treasury every year, without conferring any 
marked benefit on the people. 





PNEUMAGRAMS. 
We alluded some time ago to the pneumatic 
despatch system in Paris. The Pall Mall 
Budget gives the following interesting account 
of it, and at the same time discloses the fact 
that a similar system is employed by the General 
Post Office in London in lieu of the telegraph :— 


Englishmen familiar with Paris have probably often 
received or sent a carte télégraphique, or, if they have 
been lordly in their expenditure, they may have in. 
vested an extra twopence on a closed telegraphic letter. 
In either case they have been able to send a message, 
unlimited in the number of words, at a speed that 
competes with the electric telegraph. The secret is 
simple. ‘Traversing Paris is a system of pneumatic 
tubes connected with the different telegraph offices, 
and the message, instead of being “ wired,” is blown 
to its destination. Of course the actual journey takes 
longer, but no time is lost in operating and transcrib- 
ing the message. The identical piece of card or 
paper on which the sender wrote, is handed to his cor- 
respondent at the other side of Paris. Consequently, 
although the air current is to the electric in speed as 
the tortoise to the hare, yet, like the tortoise, the air 
message wins the race, 

This then is the system in Paris with which not a 
few Englishmenarefamiliar, But very few of us know 
that an almost identical system prevaiis in London, for 
the benefit, not of the public, but of the Post Office. 
Suppose, for example, that the manager of the Grand 
Hotel or the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette wishes to 
to senda telegram to the City. He will go to the West 
Strand telegraph office, write his message on an official 
form, and hand it over the counter. Ie then imagines 
—good innocent man—that a busy operator at once 
converts his twelve words into telegraphic dots and 
dashes ; that these are reconverted at the other end, 
and the message neatly written out for delivery. Asa 
matter of fact, what happens is this: the actual form 
on which the message was written is put into a little 
cloth box, called a carrier, and blown through a tube to 
the central telegraph office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
it is there placed in another tube and blown onward to 
its destination—say, Leadenhall-street. So far no 
operator or transcriber has touched it, and no electric 
needle has oscillated to convey its meaning The actual 
piece of paper that was handed in at West Strand is now, 
after the lapse of four or five minutes, at Leadenhall. 
street. But it would never do to let this same piece of 
paper fall into the hands of the person to whom it.is 
addressed. ‘The secret of its transmission would then 
be out, and the public would clamour against being 
charged telegraphic rates for a message that is not 
telegraphic. No the twelye words are carefully copied 
on toa pink telegram form, and thus, blushing at the 
official deception, are delivered to the addressee. 

The method of working the tube system is easily 
described. In the basement of the central telegraph 
office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand are four powerful engines 
which work the same number of air pumps. The 
pumps are so arranged that they exhaust the air from 
a large cylinder called the vacuum cylinder, and press 
the same air into another cylinder called the pressure 
cylinder. To these two cylinders all the tubes that 
radiate underground from the G,P.O. are connected. 
‘The tubes are in most cases three inches in diameter, 
and the “carrier” is a little cylinder of stiff cloth, 
about six inches long, that fits easily inside the tube. 
Into this carrier are placed the messages, in bundles 
of perhaps fifty or a hundred at a time. If the mes- 
sages have to travel inwards to the G.P.O. (say from 
the West Strand), the little carrier would be put into 
the up-tube, which is connected with the vacuum 
cylinder in the basement of the central building. 
Directly it is slipped into the tube at West Strand, 
and the valve opened to let it pass, the little carrier 
in front of it almost a complete vacuum, and. 
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behind it the pressure of the atmosphere. By this 
pressure it is driven along at the rate of about half a 
mile a minute, and delivered into the central hall at 
the General Post Office (West). A boy takes the car- 
rier out of the tube, and the bundle of messages out of 
the carrier. ‘These are rapidly sorted by girls seated 
in the same room, and made up into other bundles to 
go out to different offices, As soon as a bundle of 
fifty or more is ready for, say, West Strand again, an 
outgoing carrier is filled, and placed in the down-tube 
connected with the pressure cylinder, and pushed out- 
wards by the compressed air at about the same speed 
that the other carrier had been sucked inwards. 





LIABILITY FOR Loss. 
A curious case is reported by the Wichi Michi 
Shimbun. The facts as given are these, omit- 
ting the name of the Yokohama firm which is 
said to be concerned :—At the close of August, 
Mr. Tsukui Heiyemon sent to a certain Firm in 
Yokohama a quantity of Aadusaye which he had 
contracted to furnish. The value of the habu- 
daye was about 500 yen, and its transport was 
entrusted to the Domestic Carrying Company 
(Watkoku Tsuun aisha). The Yokohama 
Firm received the goods and gave an acknow- 
ledgment, promising to inspect them in the 
course of two days and pay the money after in- 
spection. When, however, the day for payment 
arrived, the Firm announced that the Aadutaye 
had been lost, and gave information of the fact 
to the Yokohama police as well as to the owner 
of the goods. The latter claimed that, as the 
goods had passed into the keeping of the Firm 
prior to the alleged loss, the Firm must be held 
responsible for the amount, but it was replied 
on behalf of the Firm that, inasmuch as inspec- 
tion had not taken place, nothing could be 
known about the real contents of the bale: it 
might have been packed with stones or tiles. 
Therefore no liability could be admitted. Mr. 
Tsukui put the matter into the hands of Messrs. 
Okamura and Kokura, and there is a possibility 
of its coming into a Consular Court. We find 
the story almost incredible, but give it for what 
it may be worth. 














TREATY REVISION AND THE coDES. 
Unper the above caption the Koskai discusses 
the question of the Codes, It says that the 
Statesmen of this empire have always declared 
that unless the existing Treaties with foreign 
Powers he revised, the work of the Restoration 
is incomplete ; and ever since the civil war of 
1877 ended, and the reconsiruction of the na- 
tional government commenced, every measure 
adopted was in the interests of Treaty Revision. 
After Count Ito had reorganized the Govern- 
ment, and become Minister President of State, 
the Codes were compiled; the organization of 
the Law Courts was established; the method of 
appointing Judges by examination was enforced ; 
the system of local administration was framed, 
aad many other improvements were introduced, 
simply on account of Treaty Revision. In other 
words, the importation of foreign institutions was 
solely to accomplish Revision, Further, the 
latest act of Count Ito in appointing a Codes 
Committee is a direct proof of the Government’s 
intention of disregarding the resolution of the 
Diet in order to re-commence the negotiations 
for Revision. Such an intention may be good, 
but to sacrifice the national interests on the 
shrine of an uncertain success does not seem a 
wise course. On the other hand, if the Cabinet 
seeks to attain areputation for itself at the ex- 
pense of the people, the Ko&af promises to 
attack it with the utmost vehemence. Then 
follows the usual advice, namely, that Imperial 
sanction be sought for the Postponement Bill, 
and thata Codes Amendment Bureau (Hofen- 
shusei-kyoku), be established at once, so that 
ultimately, with the concurrence of the Diet, 
suitable Codes, may be enforced. Thereafter 
the Treaties may be revised, and the work of the 
Meijé era achieved with the concurrence of the 
people, not in defiance of them, 
* 


Certainly it is strange 10 find the Ko&éar al- 
leging that the compilation of the Codes took 
place after Count Ito became Minister Pre- 
sident, namely, after the close of 1885. Such 
a historical blunder was not to have been ex- 
pected from the Xo#&as. Has our contemporary 
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Codes was appointed in 1886 under the presi- 
dency of Count Inouye? In other words, has it 
forgotten that the Codes were altogether compiled 
by 1886, and only awaited revision before being 
promulgated? The matter is not of very great 
consequence so far as concerns our contem- 
porary’s general argument, though we may re- 
mark, en passant, that inasmuch as the compila- 
tion of the Civil Code and the Code of Civil 
Procedure was begun long before 1877—the 
date fixed by the Ko&éad itself as the inaugura- 
tion of pro-revision progress—the allegation 
that they were compiled for the sake of Treaty 
Revision is obviously absurd. But no error of 
fact bears comparison with the wonderful de- 
claration that everything done by Japan during 
the past fifteen years has been in the interests of 
Treaty Revision. The country, then, has cared 
nothing for progress and everything for Revis- 
ion. How grateful should she be to the unsym- 
pathetic attitude maintained by foreign Powers 
during the early years of her aspiration! And 
how keenly the people must desire Revision! 
And how little for its own sake does reform 
commend itself to this nominally reform-loving 
nation ! 


FIRST HIGHER MIDDLE SCHOOL, 


For the first time in its history, the Calendar of 
the First Higher Middle School has been pub- 
lished in English. In it we have a terse and 
succinct account of the institution, from its 
inception in 1875 as the Tokyo Knglish Langu- 
age School, down to last year, when all the In- 
structors became Professors. Possibly the most 
interesting thing in the brochure is the account 
of the Koyzkwat, a society formed by the joint 
efforts of the instructors, officers, and students of 
the School. This society consists of several sec- 
tions. The Literary Section publishes a monthly 
magazine, which is distributed among the mem- 
bers. The Boating Section possesses many boats, 
and holds a regatta every year on the River 
Sumida. The Sections of Fencing, Archery, and 
Athletic Sports hold two meetingseach, annually, 
The Baseball Section meets once aterm. The 
Jud6 and Lawn-Tennis Sections have trials of 
skill from time to time. The Pedestrian Section 
has a walking tour to the environs of the city 
once a month or every other month. Each 
section of the society has its own rules and is 
managed by a manager and committee. The 
Literary Section has as its mouth-piece the Xo- 
yukwat Zasshi, a publication that this month 
rearched its 1gth issue. Its contents are of 
no mean order. They include a contribution 
from Mr. Konakamura, well known for his re- 
searches into the feudal sociology of Japan, and 
from Mr. Nakamura _on the Penal Law of the 
Samurai, and several Japanese poems by various 
authors. But perhaps the most interesting con- 
tribution is that which occupies the place of 
honour in the number—we mean Professor 
Arrivet’s address at the last Graduation Cere- 
mony of the School. We subjoin a translation 
of it, from the Japanese :— 

I ought to have some apprehensions at having 
on this occasion to discharge the duty of represent- 
ing my learned colleagues before you; notwith- 
standing, while fully recognising my imperfections 
in the tricks of speech, I assure you that I am hap- 
py tobe able to congratulate youon your success, be- 
cause I know full well what it has cost you to obtain 
it. You have, at last, after five long years of appli- 
cation, finished your studies in this school, where 
you have had not only to learn mathematics, his- 
iory, logic, and other sciences which lie in the 
domain of the Higher Middle instruction ; but 
where you have also received lessons of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of patriotism. You are content 
to see that your efforts have brought you to the 
first halting-place in your student life, and 
your satisfaction is very justifiable, since it comes 
from duty accomplished. We enter into it with 
all our hearts, and all the more so since that which 
causes you joy is not the perspective of reposing 
on your laurels, but the opening before you of a 
new career, more considerable still, in the Imperial 
University, which from to-day lies open to you. 
These sentiments do you honour, gentlemen ; you 
aimed far and high without entertaining any illu- 
sion about the difficulty of attaining yournoble end. 
You must be aware then, that the rational 
culture of the Mind, the intellectual and moral 
development of each man, is the indispensable con 


dition of advancement in society in 4 Oe) 











Formerly, birth and fortune, as well in Japan, 1 
believe, as in other countries of the world, were 
sufficient for the attainment of high office, of whose 
duties the holder often acquitted himself without 
too much difficulty, but you know that to-day such 





is no longer the case. Industry, commerce, 
medicine, economic administration, war even, 
have become complicated sciences. It is not 


enough to possess savoir faire, courage, style, 
or honesty to discharge the functions which they 
involve; one must be the master of many branches 
of knowledge, and at the same time capable of 
applying them all in an instant, and this can 
only be acquired by methodical and unceasing 
work. You have often heard it said that might 
tends to become the sole sovereign of the world, 
but you know well that this is a mistake, if one 
speaks of merely material might, The great force 
of our days is that which has begotten and mai 
tained the liberties of peoples as well as of indi 
duals, and which will be, I truly hope, your chief 
weapon, that which permits one to say to others 
without the possibility of a reply: “1 am your 
equal; I have the right to the same treatment and 
the same independence.” This idea is knowledge, 
is mental culture in all its extent, Misfortune 
to him who believes himself sufficiently enlightened 
and remains in relative ignorance: he is destined 
to be one day overwhelmed. A nation in short 
defends its interests, struggles on the field of battle, 
or in economic strife, through the individuals that 
compose it, and that which makes the individual, 
that which renders him of some utility in this 
struggle, is histnowledge of science ; of this science 
always progressing and. whose limit will never be 
reached, Doubtless there are talents and natural 
gifts that are of great value and that cannot be re- 
placed. I am delighted to confess that in this re- 
spect youare happily endowed; but even if you were 
gifted to the extent of the most. illustrious men, 
your innate gift would remain sterile, unproductive, 
like the richest gold mine itself, if left unworked. 
Then, gentlemen, prepare to carry into the battle 
of life the virile part of your understanding, culti- 
vated by study, and of your courage ripened by a 
sound philosophy. Regardas precious and decisive 
the age you have attained, and put the years to 
profit by work. Imean the modest and persever- 
ing work that makes discoveries and still goes on 
to make fresh ones, and not that whose be-all and 
endall is to repeat presumptuously “ Eureka,” 

while the world continues its evolution, and which 
spend itself for vauglit in sounding declamation. 
Above all, under present circumstances your 
country has need of an élzte of young men to make 
her appreciated and loved; she needs savants, 
and artists, and valiant men and true patriots, 
and itis upon you that her hopes repose; it is 
upon you, with a prevision of the future, that the 
solicitudeof your august and venerated sovereign is 
fixed. I wish it were possible for me to give you to- 
day at least a glimpse of all the responsibility that 
devolves upon your title of graduates of this school, 
and of all the importance of the years which are 
to follow. You are young, scarcely yet beyond your 
twentieth year; ina manner of speaking you are 
keeping ‘ your vigil of arms’ for entrance upon the 
knighthood of life; you are preparing to enter the 
lists at the moment when everything around you 
is undergoing a transformation. The future is big 
with extraordinary events; perhaps you will be 
witnesses of considerable changes in the world, 
and you ought to be ready to meet them, each one 
in the part that has fallen to him, one asalawyer, 
another as an engineer, this one as an economist, 
that one as a slatesman; but whatever be the 
situation in which you may find yourselves, re- 
member, my dear friends, that you have always 


























the truth to seek after, good to do, and a country 
to serve and to love. 





LAND IN KOBE. 
Wuen Osaka became an open port, its citizens 
were full of great expectations, and went about 
singing asong the refrain of which was fa naika, 
don don! Their great hopes were not realized. 
The Settlement at Kawaguchi was destined to 
serve merely as the home of a little community 
of missionaries, and it has never been recorded 
that the bright and enterprising town profited 
appreciably by becoming accessible to the ke- 
tojin. Indeed, writing now ata distance of a 
quarter of a century, the only tangible result we 
can recall of that festive inauguration was the 
discomfiture of a pseudo-sinologue. A one-eyed 
smattering of the language had made him king 
among his blind associates, but when it was 
discovered that he had neither the knowledge 
not the audacity to interpret the refrain of the 
Osaka pan, he fell from his perch of preten- 
sion gle never succeeded in climbing up again. 








It has fared better with Hyogo, however, which 
had recently the pleasure of being associated 
with its neighbour Kobe as an emporium of 
foreign trade. Land there, says the Kokkai, 
has suddenly sprung upwards. In Fukudaiku- 
machi, where a Customs office has been estab- 
lished, a ¢sudo (36 square feet) used to be 
purchasable for from 5 to 8 yen, but after the 
opening of the port it went up quickly to 16 yen, 
and now buyers are found at 20 yen. There has 
been some singing of fa nai ka, in Hyoyo, we 


suspect. 
* 
* 
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A portion of Tokyo, also, has been brightened 
by a similar sun of prosperity. Odemma-cho 
in the Nihonbashi ward used to be the favourite 
resort of all country-folks who came to the city 
to lay in stores, but facilities of communication 
have now been developed in favour of Tadokoro- 
cho, Shinosaka-cho, and Tachibana-cho, so that 
not only are the wholesale dealers there driving a 
roaring trade, but the price of land also has 
gone up to 35 yen per ¢sudo, or forty-two thou- 
sand yen an acre. But after all, that is still a 
paltry figure. Here in the Japanese part of 
Yokohama, we can more than double it with 
ease, and Kobe proper would regard it as very 
small potatoes. 


DINNER AT THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


On Friday the r4th instant, Mr. A. B. de Guer- 
ville, Honorary Commissioner for the Chicago 
World's Fair to Foreign Countries, entertained 
a large party at dinner in the Imperial Hotel 
Tokyo, to meet Mr. Winston, Director of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. The guests 
were :-— 


H. E. Viscount Hijikata, H. E. Count Goto, 
H. E. H. L. Coombs, M. Collin de Plancy, Me. 1 
Winston, H.E.K, Kuki, Mc. Sanomiya, Marquis 
Kuki, Mr. Edwin Dun, U.S. Legation, Vicomte 
de Bondy, Captain Brinkley, M. Casonave, Mar- 
quis di Rudini, Vicomte de Labry, Mr. Bartlett, 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Deering, Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. Green, Mr. Shibusawa, Mr. Oka- 
kura, Me. Okura, Mr. Yokoyama, Mr. Wollleim, 
Brof, Milne, General Legendre, and Mr. Charles 

mith, 


The health of H.I.M. the Emperor of Japan 
having been proposed in a few well chosen words 
by Mr. A. B, de Guerville, who very briefly 
alluded to the zealous efforts Japan was making 
in connection with the World's Fair, H.E. Vis- 
count Hijikata, Minister of State for the Imperial 
Household, proposed the health of the President 
of the United States, to which Mr. Coombs, 
United States Representative, replied. 
Afterthanking the Minister forthe Household De- 
partment for proposing the health of the President, 
Mr. Coomas said :—In speaking of the President 
of the United States of America I can say that 
ours, like other countries, all men do not agree upon 
the same ideas of policy, yet they recognize in our 
President a mtn of firmness, character and ability 
eminently fitting him to fill that high station, and 
i his person to magnificently represent the strength, 
dignity and grandeur of our Republic. Iam re- 
quested to refer to the World’s Columbian Expo: 
Tn this connection the President has given his 
ing energies towards this great work. [t might. 
appear that the Exposition is local in its character, 
and therefore based upon motives of national s 
fishness. Such is not the case : on the contrary, itis 
of interest common alike to usall. While ina great 
measure ils success must depend upon the enter- 
prise of the nations within whose domains it is held; 
yet it is international in its display and seeks the 
universal enlightenment of mankind, It is in com- 
memoration of the discovery by Columbus of that 
great Western world; and iis people desire to make 
it characteristic and in keeping with the grandeur 
of that event. So the President has invited the 
Nations to participate in carrying out these pur- 
poses, by adding the splendour of their achieve- 
ments to this one occasion. It will be a scene cal- 
culated to arouse the enthusiasm and excite the 
best endeavours of all nations. While on one 
hand may be seen all that is modern in arms 
and “the circumstance of war,” on the other 
hand the still more progressive arts of peace 
will display before a wondering world the varied 
features of their handiwork. It will be a les- 
son for all races. There will be a communion 
of the spirits of science brought together from the 
different points of the earth. Preliminary to the 
opening of the “ Exposition” will be seen in New 
Yorks harbours Me warlike armanents of Nations, 
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each representing the dignity of its flag, the proved 
examples of the progress the ages have made 
in naval architecture, At the same time may 
be seen reproduced the caravels of Columbus, of 
four hundred years ago, which partook of the 
spirit of that age and were constructed by the 
munificence of the Queen of Spain, This will be 
an opportunity, rarely afforded, for Japan to ex- 
hibit before the eyes of the world those things 
which best attest the genius of her people. From the 
sword of the Daimyo, bespeaking the warlike spirit 
of a time forever famous in the history of Japan, 
to the products of the soil, bronzes, carvings, 
paintings, as well as beautiful specimens of 
cloisonné. In conclusion, I am privileged to call 
upon Mr. Winston, the guest of the evening, and 
Director of the Exposition, who will emphasize the 
invitation already extended to Japan to meet with 
us under the skies of that great Western City 
where in arts and nature’s resources, empires, 
Kingdoms and republics will vie to bear away the 
palm of enlightened prosperity, 

Mr. Winston, in reply said, that if he should 
undertake to cover the minutiz of the Exposition 
he would require at least 54 hours and he feared 
that the patience of the company might possibly 
beexhausted, He desired to correct any misap- 
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Columbian Exposition and of the kindly relations 
existing between Japan and the United States. 
In conclusion, Mr. Winston expressed the thanks 
of his Directors for the help rendered the Exposi- 
n by the United States Legation, and for the 
friendly spirit shown by the other Legations, and 
closed by saying that he had two requests to make; 
that the authorities of the Exposition now knew 
that Japan would be well represented by her ex- 
hibits but they wanted more—that she should 
also be represented by her men, who had accom- 
plished such wonders and whom all desired to 
meet. He had had the honour of meeting the 
ladies who were interested in the exhibit of the 
women of Japan, and he urged that every encour- 
agement should be given the la in the work. 
Mr. Winston then proposed the health of the 
Japanese Commission, represented by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, Count Goto. 

H.E. Count Goto, Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, briefly expressed thanks, 
on behalf of the country, for the kind terms in 
which Japan’s action had been referred to, and on 
his owi account for the pleasant opportunity which 
had been afforded him that evening to meet the 
representatives of the great World’s Fair, and to 
learn about its progress. 














prehension which might arise from the statement of 
Mr. Coombs, that a prominent feature of the Ex- 
position would be a modern man-of-war of the 
United States, by assuring the gentlemen present 
that they should not be deterred from visiting 
Chicago on account of this gun boat, as it was 
built on a brick foundation and could neither 
move a foot nor fire a gun. He would not 
enter upon a description of the various features of 
the Exposition, as they had been fully covered by 
the gentlemen who had been sent out to exploit 
the enterprise, and he felt that, in particular, Mr. 
de Guerville was deserving of great credit for the 
successful manner in which he had laid the matter 
before the people of Japan. He would, how- 
ever, quote the words ‘of a New Youk gentle- 
man present, who had visited the grounds and 
buildings at a recent date. He referred to the 
fact that there was some feeling between New 
York and Chicago, and in quoting from Me, Chas 
Smith, the President, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind in the world, he felt he was quoting from 
the enemy but from competent authority. Mr. 
Smith’s statement was that the Columbian Ex- 
position was certain to be the grandest that the 
world has ever seen, and that Chicago was the 
only city in America’ which could have carried it 
through to success. The speaker then briefly re- 
ferred to the business features of the Exposition ; 
that it was felt by his Directors that any Interna- 
tional Exposition which did not surpass all previous 
ones is necessarily a failure; that they were under 
the burden of excelling the superb Exposition of 
1889, held at Faris—the home of Art—and that 
the task seemed insurmountable. ‘That the cost of 
opening the gates at the Paris Exposition was 
about $8,000,000, while it would cost Chicago 
$18,500,000; that while they could not hope to 
excel Paris in an artistic way, he believed the 
Columbian Exposition would be grander than any 
ever before held. Mr. Winston referred to the 
large appropriations made by the various States 
and Nations, which would make the gross amount 
expended something like $35,000,000. He had 
been asked by a Japanese gentleman to say 
something about Chicago, but as the gentle- 
men present from New York and Boston well 
knew, a Chicago man was noted for his retiring\dis- 
position and reluctance to praise his city, and he 
must therefore decline to discuss the subject. He 
stated that his directors were greatly surprised, as 
well as pleased, to learn that Japan ranked so high 
among the Nations in the amount appropriated 
for Exhibits at the World’s Fair, being third in 
the list. He could not understand this until 
coming to Japan and reading her recent history ; 
but a knowledge of what had been accomplished 
by the men of to-day in Japan, in the last 20 years, 
in bringing forward their country towards the front 
rank of nations, explained everything. From 
these men might well be expected a full apprecia- 
ion of the manifold advantages to their count 
making the fullest exhibition of their arts and 
industries at the great International Exposition so 
soon to be held by their near and friendly neigh- 
bour. He thanked the gentlemen of Japan who 
were present for all that they had done and were 
doing for the Exposition, and particularly for 
theic graceful gift to Chicago of a reproduction 
of the Temple of the Phenix. Chicago was 
often called the Phoenix City, in having risen 
from its own ashes, and when the great Exposition 
ended on November tst, 1893, all of the great and 
costly buildings would be levelled to the ground 
Save alone the temple from Japan, which would 
be maintained and preserved as a reminder of the. 












































Mr. C. SmirH said that though he had not in- 
tended to speak, he could not choose but answer 
the challenge addressed to him by his friend Mr. 
Winston, “He had visited all the international 
exhibitions ever held, from the London Exhibition 
of 1857 onwards, with the solitary exception of the 
Vienna Exhibition, and, speaking with full remem- 
brance of everything he had seen, he could say 
confidently that nothing approaching the magni- 
tude of the display now in course of preparation at 
Chicago had ever been witnessed. Of course there 
was a drawback in the site. New York ought to 
have had the show.—(Laughter.) But Chicago 
had got it by a fluke, and he did not grudge her 
the honour, for she had saved New York a great 
deal of worry and trouble, and she was doing the 
thing on a really superb scale. Mr. Winston had 
spoken of 18} millions. He thought that the ac- 
count was detective. The good people of that en- 
terprising and retiring city would find that a few 
more millions must be added. They had recently 
asked Congress for an additional appropriation of 
five millions andCongresshad given them two anda 
half. They ought to have had their five Hehimself 
had been summoned before a Committee of the 
House and had expressed a strong opinion in fa- 
vour of five. But Chicago would want more before 
this colossal affair was off her hands, and the 
country would help her, for she deserved to be 
helped. ‘They must not mind all the talk they 
had heard about ‘men-of-war and fleets. He 
wanted to tell them that Chicago had nothing 
whatever to do with that. It was entirely New 
York’s business. New York expected to wel- 
come the fleets of the world and have a small 
display on her own account that might prove 
anot unworthy prelude to the little show which 
Chicago was preparing. But he did not wish to 
confine himself entirely to the World’s Fair. 
He was a great lover of art, and it afforded 
him much pleasure to hear of the attention which 
artistic affairs were receiving at the hands of the 
managers of the Exhibition. But before everything 
to was a merchant, and as President of a Chamber 
he Commerce numbering over a thousand mem- 
bers, he had to think of the interests of the cause 
of which his life had been devoted. They had 
heard some very pretty things said that evening 
about the comity of countries and about interna- 
tional reciprocity. Well, reciprocity was justwhathe 
wanted—tradal reciprocity. Looking at statistics, 
he found that considerable commerce took place 
between Japan and the States, But it was 
not reciprocal. On the contrary, it was a very 
one-sided affair, America sold’ Japan light— 
he hoped that it was something more than a 
mere flare of kerosene—and a bagatelle of 
machinery. Japan sold America pretty well all 
the tea she had to sell, a good portion of her silk, 
a quantity of bric-a-brac, and some not insig 
ficant sundries. [t was a decidedly lop-sided 
reciprocity, and he should like to know how the 
balance might be redressed. That was one of the 
objects he had in coming here. What steps could 
be taken to place the trade of the two countries 
on a more equal footing? He was an ear- 
nest seeker after information bearing upon that 
problem, and should be grateful to anyone that 
afforded it. The World’s Columbian Exhibition 
would assuredly prove of great advantage to 
Japan by affording her an oppartunity to discover 
new markets for her productions. He trusted that 
it would also afford America an opportunity of 
discovering some Japanese wants which she might 
minister to. 
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bian World’s Fair, said that he had listened with 
great interest to the friendly and practical remarks 
made by the previous speakers, and that he desired 
to express his thanks for the courtesies extended 
to himself and his nationals that evening. For 
many years, in fact ever since Japan entered upon 
her modern route of international intercourse, she 
had found a staunch friend in the United States of 
America. She owed much, from a moral point of 
jew, to a country where her youths received 
kindly welcome and invaluable education that 
opened out to them a new career of national use- 
fulness, and she owed much from a material point 
of view to a country which had contributed so 
largely to her commercial development. But over 
and above this she lay under obligations to America 
which needed no enumeration at his hands, and 
which were certainly not likely to be forgotten by 
his countrymen. Appreciative and kindly allu- 
sion had been’ made to the sum appropriated by 
Japan for the purposes of the World’s Fair. Japan 
herself, however, understood well that it was an 
insignificant amount, but her resources were small 
and she had done what was possible within her 
limits. ‘To one point he might allude with satisfac- 
tion in connection with the appropriation. It had 
been voted unanimously by the Diet. Consensus of 
opinion had not been exactly characteristic of the 
preceedings of the Diet in its early stages, but no 
dissentient voice had ‘been raised on the subject 
of the appropriation, and he trusted that this un 
animity of good will might atone in some degree 
for insignificance of amount. He himself felt 
a special interest in the wonderful display now 
preparing at Chicago, for it had been his 
honour and his pleasure to, represent his country 
during some years at Washington, and he 
had learned to heartily respect and esteem the 
nation to which he was accredited. Hence he 
was particularly pleased to find himself asso- 
ciated with the preparations which his country 
was now making to contribute to the Exposi- 
tion, aud he did not doubt that the results would 
be of great benefit to Japan. All the nations of the 
world would derive advantage from an undertak- 
ing offering them such a unique opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with one another’s resources and 
capabilities, but Japan, as one of the least known, 
would be, perhaps, the largest gainer, and, ap- 
preciating this fact, she was devoting her best 
energies to make a worthy display. He trusted 
that the results would be to cement still more 
closely the relations happily existing between his 
country and the Great Republic, and that the Ex- 
position would prove a means of achieving in the 
fullest sense the reciprocity of commercial trans- 
actions which he joined with the last speaker 


desiring. 




















THE FOURTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Tux place to be chosen for the Fourth Industrial 
Exhibition has for some time been regarded 
by commercial folks as a matter of no little 
moment. Rumour says that the locality has 
now been fixed, and that Kyoto, is to be 
favoured, the year indicated being 1895. If 
this be the case, an appropriation for the pur- 
pose will doubtless be sought from the Diet 
next session. The year 1894 is the eleven 
hundreth from the transfer of the Court to Kyoto 
by the Emperor Kwammu, and the people of 
the city intended to organize some form of cele- 
bration. But as the Exhibition is to open the 
following year, they will doubtless postpone the 
celebration until then, We take these facts 
from the Shogyo Shimpo. 


YOKOHAMA SILK MERCHANTS. 
Wiru reference to the organization of a new 
Guild the Yokohama silk merchants disagreed, 
and broke up into two parties, the friction be- 
tween which was very great. Particulars were 
published in these columns at the time, and we 
explained that the dispute had been settled by 
Messrs. Otani Kahei and Hara Rokuro, who, 
acting as arbitrators, compiled a draft of regu- 
lations for the new Guild, which was accepted 
by both parties, and presented to the Governor 
of Kanagawa Ken for his consent. The Go- 
vernor also expressed his approval some ten 
days ago, but since then neither the officers 
of the Guild have been elected nor its by-laws 
drafted. The reasons of the delay, according 
to the vernacular press, are that when the differ- 
ence of opinion had been adjusted by the arbi- 








trators, the Ono and Mogi party agreed to sign 
the memorial on condition that an amended 
draft should afterwards be presented to the Go- 
vernor, as many provisions in the Regulations 
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were not suitable. On the other hand, the Ki- 
mura and Hara party declared that the word 
“Traders,” used in the Regulations, was intend- 
ed to designate merchants doing business with 
foreigners, and that if brokers, whose functions 
lay among Japanese only, were allowed to join 
the Guild, the spirit of its organization would 
be violated. Hence the brokers must be ex- 
cluded afterwards, a memorial to that effect 
being presented in the name of the Guild. 
But after the original draft had been ap- 
proved by the Governor, Messrs. Ono and 
Mogi had an interview with that official, when 
they protested against the proposal of ex- 
cluding brokers from the Guild, and the Go- 
vernor at once communicated this protest to 
Messrs. Kimura and Hara, and advised them 
to abandon their proposition, Thereupon the 
latter party, becoming very angry at the former’s 
failure to keep their promise, announced their 
intention of not being present at the general 
meeting, and the result is that the election of 
officers cannot yet be carried out. On the roth 
instant, Messrs. Otani Kahei, and Hara Rokuro, 
the arbitrators, once more requested both parties 
to assemble, but so few obeyed the summons 
that no question could be discussed. How the 
dispute will end no one ventures to predict. 





THR “NIPPON” AND THE GAMB LAW. 
Tur new Game Law had evoked much hostile 
Criticism from the Opposition press, on the 
ground that its promulgation by the Government 
without previous reference to the Diet is udéra 
vires. The Nippon now attacks it from another 
standpoint, namely, that of game preserves. 
The argument advanced by our contemporary 
is attributed to a certain scholar said to be well 
versed in legal lore. It isthe old and familiar con- 
tention that regulations providing for the pre- 
servation of game are framed, not for the public 
benefit, but in the interests of a limited number 
of the community. By paying asum of 10 yen, 
1,500 cho (3,750 acres) of land can be preserv- 
ed, and an additional fee of 1 yen extends the 
right to every 100 cho above the limit. Hence 
by disbursing 50 or 60 yen, an owner or 
sportsman can preserve some sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand acres of land for his own use. 
No common hunter can afford to pay such a 
sum, but well-to-do people will find no difficulty 
in doing so. Such a law will have the effect of 
driving poor hunters into remote districts, and 
they will ultimately lose their source of liveli- 
hood altogether, while the rich will enjoy the 
whole privilege of preserving and killing game. 
Hitherto no such distinctions between rich and 
poor had been made in this country as those 
existing in Europe, but now the unhappy system 
is introduced suddenly. Will the country be 
contented ? 

* * * 

It might have been confidently predicted that 
this objection would be raised. There is no 
denying its force, but on the whole we be- 
lieve that a law of the kind now promulgat- 
ed has the balance of advantage on its side. 
The plain fact is that under the old system game 
was fast disappearing from the country, and 
its total extermination was only a question of 
time. Universal experience shows that if game 
birds and animals are left to the mercy of every- 
body who desires to capture them, their con- 
tinued existence is out of the question. It is 
true that, in proportion as the work of preserva- 
tion progresses, the field of the professional 
hunterfbecomes narrowed, and ultimately he can 
continue his trade only in the character of a 
poacher. But it is not less true that if the pro- 
fessional hunter be free to pursue his present 
programme, his occupation must finally become 
fruitless altogether, whether in the form of 
poaching or in that of the legitimate pursuit of 
game. The result of game laws recognising 
private property in game and providing for its 
preservation, is that the existence of the game 
is assured though the professional hunter's pro- 
spects are marred. The result of the absence 


process. There should not be much difficulty 
in choosing between the two courses. Profes- 
sional hunters are a very small element of the 
population in Japan. As a rule they do not ob- 
tain a livelihood from the pursuit of game, but 
only an addition to their means of subsistence, 
the rest being derived from farming or manual 
labour. The new game law recognises the right 
of property of every land-owner, however small, 
in the game on his land. It follows that the 
game on their farms will henceforth become a 
source of revenue to petty agriculturists, instead 
of being, as it is now, at the mercy of every 
prowler with a gyn or a fowling-piece. Hence, 
if the professional hunter suffers, his misfortune 
is balanced by the gain of another class of men 
little higher than himself in the social scale and 
equally in need of every pecuniary privilege 
they can obtain. These things are worth the 
Nippon's consideration. Another point too, 
which we should have expected to see raised, is 
the question of a tenant's right to kill game. 
We cannot discover that the new law recognises 
the tenant at all: its provisions seen to apply to 
owners only. Possibly this will be a matter for 
subsequent legislation. 


THE “MARY ROSE.” 
Turinterest aroused by the story of modern naval 
warfare, “The Captain of the Mary Rose,” 
will doubtless expose the details to considerable 
criticism. The successful attack of the French 
torpedo squadron from Cherbourg vid the Need- 
les has already been pronounced by naval men 
an almost impossible feat. For, in the first 
place, it is inconceivable that the commanders 
of the Portsmouth Squadron would have been 
content with such inefficient precautions to 
ward off attack; in the second, the helpless- 
ness of the batteries and torpedo station in the 
Needles can scarcely be credited; and in the 
third, the precision with which the French 
attack is supposed to have been delivered, two 
hours after midnight, against a fleet lying in two 
lines, the ships being in positions concerning 
which the attacking force cannot havehad any pre- 
vious information, seemslittle short of miraculous. 
Another point which has attracted attention is 








of such laws is that the game is exterminated, 
and that the professional hunter is equally de- 
prived of his occupation, though by different 
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of minor importance. It will be remembered 
that one of the Spithead fleet, the Mino/aur, is 
represented as having been blown up, owing to 
her electro-contact mines being fired by the 
explosion of a torpedo. Concerning this, a cor- 
respondent writes to Zhe Zngineer as follows :— 

Sik,—In your issue of August 12th, in the story of 
“The Captain of the Mary Rose,” the author states 
that H.M.S, Afinotawr was blown up by the explosion 
of atorpedo having fired one of her E. C. mines. 

Ido not think this possible, as mines will not go off 
unless a current has been passed through them ; also, 
mines have been picked up after counter mining, with 
the case all smashed and the mine not exploded. 

‘SUBMARIN 
But, after all, the moral which the story is in- 
tended to point will not lose its value because 
some of the events described are open to criti- 
cism. The author of “the Captain of the 
Mary Rose” shows England a heavy. loser in 
these early engagements. We suspect that, al- 
though the events he describes may never occur, 
his story will cost the country a few millions. 





“A FOREIGN MEMBER.” 

Tue following letter appears in Vature. 

Sin,—It may perhaps interest you and your readers 
to hear that by the Imperial Ordinance ‘of June 25 a 
committee has been established for the investigation 
of the earthquake phenomena, with the view of find- 
ing methods of predicting earthquakes, if possible, and 
of ascertaining the nature of construction, building, 
and otherwise, best calculated to resist the effect of the 
shocks. President Kato, of the Imperial University, 
has been nominated the president, and myself the 
secretary, Other members of the Committee are 
Furuichi (Director and Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Engineering College, and Head of the Engineering 
Bureau of the Department of the Interior), Tatonno 
(Professor of Architecture, Engineering College), Ta- 
nabe (Professor of Civil Engineering, Engineering 
College), Tanakadate (F.R.S.F., and Professor of 
Physics, Science College), and Nagaoka (Assistant 
Professor of Physics, Science College). Koto (Professor 
of Geology, Science College), and Kochibe (of the 
Geological Survey), Sekiya and Omori (Seismologists), 
Nakamura (of the Meteorological Bureau), end a 
forcign member, Prof, J, Milne. Other members will 
be ie byandby. The Parliament has granted 
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42,000 yer for this year, chiefly for the purchase of 
Various instruments. ‘The committee will be glad to 
receive auy communication or-suggestion on the sub- 
ject. Address: Earthquake Investigation Committee, 
care of the Department of Education, Japan. 

D. Kixucut. 

Imperial University, Tokyo, July 21st. 

“A foreign member, Professor J. Milne!” 
Professor Kikuchi is one of those thoroughly 
loyal lovers of science and liberal thinkers who 
recognise no distinction of nationality where 
philosophy is in question. We wish that he 
had constructed his catalogue of members a 
little differently. Perhaps he thinks that Vature's 
readers need no information from him when 
he introduces Professor Milne as a member 
of the new Committee. The idea is doubt- 
less correct. But Mature does need some 
information as to the sense in which Japan 
regards the foreigners who have aided her early 
essays in the path of science, and this was cer- 
tainly an opportunity for saying a graceful word 
on that subject. However, we must not quarrel 
too much with the act where the intention can- 
not reasonably be doubted. 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S IDEA OF A CONFIDENTIAL 
COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. Lasovcuers was charged by Zhe Times 
with “ disregard of the most salutary conven- 
tions of political intercourse,” because he re- 
vealed certain matters which were supposed to 
be confidential. His answer was:—‘I have 
been accused of many things, but this charge 
has never before been brought against me, for 
no one has ever more strictly drawn the line of 
demarcation between confidential and non-con- 
fidential communications. This particular com- 
munication was not stated to be confidential ; 
indeed, had this been suggested, I should have 
asked that no communication should have been 
made. If is precisely because I do know the 
difference between what is said in confidence 
and what is not that I assert that I know that 
the Queen did interfere, and that I have not the 
remotest intention of saying how I know.” This 
is delightful. Mr. Labouchere’s creed about a 
confidential communication is that it may be 
at once published on the market cross provided 
only that its source be concealed. 








THE LOSS OF THE “ BOKHARA.” 

We publish to-day a terrible piece of news, 
the total loss of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Boéhara, which was 
wrecked in the recent typhoon ona voyage from 
Shanghai to Hongkong. The Boéhara left 
Shanghai on the 8th instant, carrying the follow- 
ing passengers 

For London—Mrs. Cunniffy and child. 
Ismalia—Mr. and Mrs. Chain. For Bombay— 
Messrs. Bishop and Lalmia. For Honkong— 
Major Turner, Capt Dunn, Lieut. Boyle, Capt. 
Dawson, Lieut. Burnett. Q.M. Sergt. Jeffkins, 
Sergts. Donegan and Mumford, Messrs. C. Wal- 
lace, Tavener, Purvis, Ralf and Dr. Lowson. 
She had thus nineteen in the cabin, and there 
can be little hope that all of these are among 
the twenty-three survivors. It is sad indeed to 
think that the men who travelled from Hong- 
kong to engage in a cricket match with Shang- 
hai, should have met with such a catastrophe 
on their return journey. Major Turner is a 
very old friend, known doubtless to several 
people in this Settlement, He served with the 
73rd Highlanders in Hongkong in 1867, and 
played in the match between that colony and 
Shanghai in that year. 





For 
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Sand Island where the Bo&hara was cast away, 
is one of the outlying portions of the Pescadores. 
It is not marked on any map with which we are 
familiar, though the charts show it. The Bodhara 
was a nineteen year old ship, having been launch- 
ed in 1873. Her builders and engineers were 
Messrs. Caird and Co. of Greenock, and her 
tonnage was 1,637 registered and 2,940 gross. 
She had a straight flush deck and was counted 
a first-class sea boat, though it is conceivable 
that she may have been a trifle too old for the 
China service at the change of monsoon. Only 
a few years ago she was a station ship between 
Yokohama and Hongkong. Commanded by 
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Captain Sams, of the R.N.R., an old and tried 
officer, such a vessel would have been capable 
of riding out any storm if only she had a clear 
offing. But it is very conceivable that Captain 
Sams was running for anchorage when the 
steamer struck, and that she at once became a 
total wreckin the boilingsea, TheshipleftShang- 
hai on the 8th instant, and must have encounter- 
ed the full fury of the typhoon which blew on 
the roth and rith. She was found by H.M.S. 
Porpoise, which went in search of her from 
Hongkong, so soon as grave fears for her safety 
began to beentertained. Telegrams received at 
the Yokohama Office of the P. & O. Company 
from both Hongkong and Nagasaki are to the 
same effect, namely, that the total number of 
persons saved was only twenty-three, including 
two passengers. A private telegram received 
in Nagasaki from Shanghai gives the names of 
the passengers saved as Dr. Lowson and Lieu- 
tenant Markham, and adds that 170 were lost, 
including 20 passengers, These figures are 
difficult to understand. The list of first-class 
passengers extracted, as above, from the col- 
umns of the North China Daily News, shows 
Ig passengers and among them the name of 
Lieutenant Markham is not mentioned. But 
if two passengers were saved and twenty lost, 
three names must have been omitted from 
the Shanghai journal's list, Moreover, the 
steamer’s crew numbered only 120, and consisted 
chiefly, we believe, of Lascars and Seedie Boys. 
Hence, even on the hypothesis that three names 
were omitted from the newspaper copy of the 
passenger list, it would seem that the total loss 
of life ought not to have exceeded 119. Possibly 
the vessel carried a number of Chinese pas- 
sengers of whom no special mention was made. 
It is many years since anything so terrible has 
happened upon these coasts. 


. 
ace 


According to the August list, issued by the 
P. & O. Company, the officers of the ill-fated Bos- 
hara were as follows, although there may have 
been oneortwo changes: CommanderC.D.Sams, 
R.N.R.; Chief Officer, G. H. Prickett, R.N.R. ; 
Second Officer, G. F. S. Ingles, R.N.R.; Third 
Officer, H. M. Perfect, R.N.R.; Fourth Officer, 
W. H. Sweny, R.N.R.; Surgeon, E. D. Y. 
Pole; Head Steward, H. Baigent; Chief En 
neer, P. O'Bryan; Second, A. B. Cockburi 
Third, W. Muir ; Fourth, G. W. Hills ; Boil 
maker, J. Simpson; Electric Winchman, L. 
Bartoluzzi; Carpenter, C. Gianaglici; Boats- 
wain, E. Bonivento. The Ancona has been dis- 
patched to rescue the survivors who, however, 
may have been taken off by either the Porpoise 
or the Bombay. 

a" 

No further news is yet to hand concerning the 
terrible disaster on the Pescadores, and we will 
probably have to wait the arrival of the mail for 
further details. We learn that Mr. and Mrs. 
Chain, who are among the lost, only recently 
passed through Kobe, and made the acquaint- 
ance of several people here. They were on a 
voyage round the world. Several others of those 
so sadly lost are well known in Kobe. Captain 
Renny of the Sorachi Maru, who must have 
been within a few miles of the ill-fated Bos- 
hara on the night she was lost, has kindly 
supplied us with his experiences as fol- 
lows :—Left Hongkong the 6th inst. at 7 a.m.; 
had moderate N.E. monsoon and fine weather 
to Chapel Island, which was passed next day 
at 7 p.m. From thence to Oksue fresh and 
cloudy, passing there at 7 p.m. the 8th. On the 
morning of the gth, the wind still increasing 
from N.E., and sea rising fast, at daylight 
decided to put back and run for anchorage— 
mountainous seas. At noon anchored with 
port bower and 70 fathoms under Lamyit Is- 
land, wind still increasing from same direction 
and barometer falling. At midnight strong S. 
E. gale. Bar. 29.59, thick weather. On the 
roth it was blowing a whole gale. Bar. 29.39, 
wind S.E. by S., engines going ahead to keep 
strain off anchors. At 8 p.m. perfect gale 
from N.N.E.; could not see twice the length 
of ship. Bar. at 29.33. At midnight still 
blowing as hard with terrific squalls, en- 
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gines half speed. Bar. 29.31. On the 11th 
atza.m. Bar. inclined to rise; wind N.N.E. 
At 4 a.m. Bar. 29.33, moderating a little ; wind 
North. At8 weather commenced to improve, 
Bar. 29.44. At noon barometer stood at 29.50. 
wind still moderating. At 2 p.m. wind N.N.W., 
heavy rain; up anchor and proceeded. High 
mountainons sea outside. On 12th at 4 a.m. 
reached Turnabout. Found a very strong set 
to the E.S.E, ; all that day and the 13th moderate 
N.E. monsoon, big sea, On 14th at midnight 
passed Yokosima; on r6th at 10 p.m. Muroto- 
saki, and on 17th at 10 a.m. arrived at Kobe. 
—Kobe Chronicle. 


THE FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES AND THE 
SHOOTING REGULATIONS. 

Somx of the Japanese journals, in reporting a 
meeting of the Foreign Representatives, or, to 
speak more correctly, of a majority of them, 
which took place recently at the Italian Lega- 
tion, conjectured that Treaty Revision was the 
subject of discussion, This hypothesis could 
not have been entertained had proper attention 
been paid to the methods of negotiation pursued 
of recent years in the matter of Treaty Revision. 
The meeting in question, as the Wichi Michi 
Shimbun points out, was held for the purpose 
of considering some points connected with the 
newly issued Gaming Regulations. Of course 
no public information is obtainable as to the 
details of the conference, but the result is 
known, namely, that the Representatives present 
resolved to take the necessary steps for securing 
the privileges of the new Regulations for their 
nationals, by subjecting the latter to their pro- 
hibitions, that being the condition stipulated by 
the Japanese Government. It may be well to 
explain, for the information of people who do 
not follow these questions very closely, that 
when we speak of “prohibitions” we do not 
refer to “penalties.” The penalties prescribed 
by the Gaming Regulations are not applicable, 
of course, to foreigners. It is for the Foreign 
Representatives to determine what penalties 
shall be employed to punish violations of the 
Regulations by their nationals, and the penalties 
thus fixed will be inflicted by judgment of Con- 
sular tribunals, Such has been the practice 
hitherto with regard to all similar enactments. 


THE CEMENT AFFAIR, 
Tux Shogyo Shimpo publishes particulars of 
the cement affair to which we recently alluded, 
and explains why the Governor of Kanagawa 
restricted the competition to the Asano, Aichi, 
and Onoda Cement Companies, excluding all 
other applicants. In Augast last, we read, when 
some cement was required for the harbour 
works, the Asano, Aichi, Osaka, and Nippon 
Cement Companies were considered to be quali- 
fied, but the cement sent by some of them was 
of such inferior quality that it could not be used. 
Taught by this experience, the Bureau decided 
to limit the tenders to firms that could be 
trusted, and out of the three that competed, 
Mr. Asano Soichiro’s tender was finally accept- 
ed, a contract being concluded with him at yen 
20.404 per ton. The cement thus purchased 
is of exceptional quality, and the total amount 
contracted for is 6,000 tons, to be supplied in 
ro months from October. To ascertain the 
quality of cement, chemical tests have to be ap- 
plied, and for such a purpose as use in harbour 
works, the cement must have at least a certain 
strength, The system adopted in appraising 
a cement is to express its quality in the form of 
a fraction, of which the price is numerator and 
the strength denominator. Thus, though the 
Aichi Company's tender was only 18 yen, and 
the Onoda Company’s 19, Asano’s figures were 
really the most favourable owing to the greater 
strength of the cement, which means that 
smaller quantities of it suffice for a given work. 
Finally, no provision of the Financial Law was 
violated, for Art. 24 expressly sanctions pre- 
cisely the method of limited contract that was 
employed. 


SILK HANDKERCHIETS. 


Orokrs for silk handkerchiefs, says the Kokkas, 
are received twice a year, in the spring and in 


the autumn, The goods ordered in spring are 
generally sent to Yokohama or Kobe in May or 
June for exportation, and the autumn goods at 
Christmas. There have been very few orders 
this autumn, however. The consequence is that 
places like Nagoya having already completed 
their work of this nature, the price of labour 
has fallen 30 to 40 percent. It is stated that 
the total number of handkerchiefs manufactured 
in Gifu Prefecture from January to June this 
year was 8,300 dozens; in Miye Prefecture 
8,840 dozens ; and in Aichi Prefecture 67,300 
dozens. Moreover, the last Prefecture exported 
22,500 chair-covers. Out of the above total, 
72,000 dozens of handkerchiefs were exported 
to America, and 12,240 dozens to France, Eng- 
land and Hawaii; and all the chair-covers went 
to America, The labour of sewing these hand- 
kerchiefs was from 23 to 30 sea per dozen. 
Some 60 dozens of handkerchiefs, made for ex- 
hibition to the Chicago World's Fair by Messrs. 
Shoda Co., are to cost, it is said, 70 yen per 
dozen, and Mr. Hashimoto will send 35 dozens 
at 3 yen per dozen. The reason assigned for 
the decrease of orders this autumn is that the 
manufacturers took to using inferior materials, 
thinking solely of cheapness, with the result 
that their goods fell into bad repute. There 
are over 3,000 females engaged in manufacturing 
handkerchiefs, and some of them can earn only 
8 tog sen per day. If the manufacturers do 
not take care to employ good material, there 
will soon be no demand for Japanese silk hand- 
kerchiefs, which recently promised to become 
such an important article of export. 


THE AUTUMN MAN@UVRES AND THE NIPPON 
RAILWAY. 
A CORRESPONDENT who recently travelled over 
the Railway from Tokyo to Aomori writes :— 
The carrying capacity of the Tokyo-Aomori 
railway is about to undergo a test as severe as 
that through which the Tokaido Railway so suc- 
cessfully passed in the spring of 1890, when the 
manceuvres of the combined land and sea forces 
were held within and off the coast of the pro- 
vinces of Mikawa and Owari. The sham fight 
of two years ago exceeded in scale anything of 
the kind till then undertaken in Japan, and the 
share which fall to the Railway Department in 
the transport of troops, &c. was carried out in 
most creditable style. It is reported that over 
thirty-five thousand troops are to be collected 
by the end of the week in the plains beyond 
Utsunomiya, and the task of conveying almost 
the whole of them, with horses, artillery, baggage 
and other accessories, will fall on the Nippon 
Railway Company. Temporary extensions to 
platforms are being erected at several stations, 
while the double line from Uyeno to Omiya 
Junction, a distance of 17 miles, which has been 
in the course of construction for some time past, 
is being rapidly pushed forward, and as there 
apparently remains only a short distance to be 
ballasted, it will no doubt be available in the 
course of a day or two. The long and continu- 
ous heavy gradient (1 in 40) in the Hakone 
district was the greatest obstacle which had to 
be overcome in the transport of troops from 
Tokyo toward Nagoya on the last occasion, but 
the Nippon Railway will not be thus handicap- 
ped, as their line from Tokyo to Utsunomiya 
and several miles beyond is almost of one level. 


TOKYO MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION. 
So soon as it was announced that the Fourth 
National Exhibition is to be opened in Kyoto, 
the merchants of Tokyo determined to present 
a petition to the Government, praying that the 
Exhibition be opened in Tokyo as usual. For 
the above purpose they met at the Teikoku 
Hotel on Friday last. The sense of the meet- 
ing is summarized thus :—The merchants do not 
oppose the idea of opening the Fourth National 
Exhibition in Kyoto on the selfish ground that 
local interests would suffer. Their contention 
is that from the points of view of population, 
extent of the city, number of houses, amount of 
products, prosperity of industries, volume of 
foreign trade, state of banking enterprise and so 
forth, no comparison holds for a moment be- 





tween Tokyo and Kyoto. Moreover, Tokyo is 
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the seat of Government, the centre of Com- 
merce, and the great sile of national industry. 
Hence the only really suitable place to open a 
national exhibition is Tokyo. They further al- 
lege, that although the prime purpose of the 
national exhibition is to encourage domestic in- 
dustry, it is also necessary to afford an op- 
portunity to foreigners to inspect the various 
products of the country, with a view to develop- 
ing exports. This end will evidently be betier 
served by an exhibition in Tokyo than by one 
in Kyoto. Even as regards the Japanese people, 
it is desirable to open the Exhibition in the 
capital, for the country will hereafter be 
managed by the students now studying in 
various schools and colleges in Tokyo, and an 
opportunity ought to be granted to them to pro- 
fit by the instruction which such a display 
affords. Financially speaking, too, Tokyo is 
preferable to Kyoto, for more articles can be ex- 
hibited and a larger number of visitors will as- 
semble in the former city than in the latter. If 
the Exhibition be held in Kyoto, commissioners 
will have to be despatched from Tokyo, which 
mean extra expense. The advocates of these 
views intend to assemble all the business men 
in the capital, and, after obtaining their con- 
currence, to present a petition to the Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and enlist the assistance 
of the Diet on the other, when the Bill seeking 
an appropriation on account of the Exhibition 
comes up for discussion. At the meeting much 
discontent was expressed about Viscount Sano’s 
decision to open the Exhibition in Kyoto, in 
order to celebrate the 1,10oth anniversary of the 
city’s having been chosen by the Emperor Kwa- 
mmu as the capital of the country. Viscount 
Sano made this ruling when he was in the Go- 
vernment as Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 





THE AUTUMN MAN@UVRES. 
Nortune further has been publicly announced 
as to the rumoured intention of the Authorities 
to invite a certain number of foreigners to be 
present at the approaching autumnal manceuvres, 
Butin view of the fact that less than a week 
now remains before the manceuvres commence, 
it does not seem likely that any steps will be 
officially taken to enable foreigners to witness 
the affair. There is no apparent reason, 
liowever, why anyone who takes an interest 
in such things should not travel to the ground 
and see the parade independently. The Im- 
perial party, as we have already stated, sets out 
on the morning of the 21st instant, and, pro- 
ceeding to Tochigi Prefecture, takes up its 
quarters in the Prefectural buildings in Utsu- 
nomiya. It may safely be inferred, therefore, 
that Utsunomiya is within easy reach of the 
place chosen for the campaign. Doubtless 
there will be a large influx of Japanese visit- 
ors into the town, but Utsunomiya is a big 
place, and there should be no great trouble 
in obtaining accommodation in’ some of its 
many inns. The beautiful weather that has 
now set in after our recent long and unseason- 
able spell of rain, will probably last for some 
time, and if it favours the manceuvres, an ex- 
ceptionally pleasant and interesting trip might 
be made to Utsunomiya after the zoth instant. 
* = * 

Of course the precise scheme of the approach- 
ing manceuvres is not published, nor is the exact 
place of their occurrence known, But what is 
certain is that the Emperor will leave Tokyo on 
the 2rst instant, and that the general body of 
officials and persons invited will follow on the 
next day. To the north-east of Utsunomiya is 
a hill called Karasu-yama, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the Armies of the East and West, 
as the two bodies of assembled troops are called, 
will come into conflict on the 23rd. The engage- 
ment will be renewed near Mibu, between the 
towns of Tochigi and Utsunomiya, on the 24th, 
and the two Armies, aggregating 35,000 men, 
will be massed at Utsunomiyaon the 25th. The 
following day a grand review of the whole force 
will be held on the Hirade Moor, which is about 
a rf (24 miles) from Utsunomiya. That even- 
ing there will be a big entertainment in a wooden 
building specially erected for the pu) , and 
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the Imperial party will return to Tokyo on the 
27th instant. With the exceptions of two or 
three persons occupying high positions in the 
Government service, we cannot learn that any 

foreigners have been invited. 

MR. ITO KENKICHI M.P, V. THE KAISHIN 

SHIMBUN. 
In previous issues we reported the hearing of a 
libel suit instituted by Mr, Ito Kenkichi M.P. 
against the Kaishin Shimbun. Judgment was 
delivered on Wednesday last in favour of the 
defendants, both the civil and the criminal case 
being dimissed with costs. Following is a 

translation of the Judgment :— 

JUDGMENT. 
anami Teikichi, Printer and 
Publisher of the Kaishin Shim- 

Defendants4 dun 
| Iwai Masunosuke, Editor of the 
lL. Kaishin Shimbun. 

The facts of the suit for libel instituted against 
the above defendants, as proved in the Court, ave 
these:—The Kaishin Shimbun, in its issue No. 
2,810, of the 22nd June, 1892, published a para 
graph entitled, igin of the Scheme for 
Purchasing Members,” in’ which the following 
sentence occurred :—* At all events, Mr. Ito Ken- 
Kichi has recently been engaged in purchasing 
members of the Diet at prices varying from 200 
to 500 01 600 yen.” The Court finds that the above 
paragraph contains no personal insult to Mr. Ito 
Kenkichi, the plaintiff. Therefore, in accordance 
with Art, 224 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
the case is dismissed. 

‘The above judgment was delivered in the Tokyo 
Local Court on the gth October, 1892, in the pre- 
sence of Yamamoto Tatsurokuro, Public Procur- 
ator. 

* 


Signed { 
ate 


Not being yet informed as to whether an ap- 
peal will be taken from the above judgment, 
we are restrained from discussing it. But we 
may go so far as to say that we find the Judges’ 
dictum incomprehensible, for assuredly no 
greater slander could well be uttered against a 
member of Parliament than to say that he has 
been engaged bribing his fellow members. 






















Marsunaca Mirsuxicut, Chief Judge. 
Kipo Kouiro, Assistant Judge. 
Nakastwa Srisuxe, Assistant Judge. 


A STEEL FACTORY IN JAPAN. 


We desire to direct the attention of persons in- 
terested in the question of establishing a Steel 
Factory in Japan, to a letter published in our 
correspondence columns to-day from Messrs, 
J. Birch and Company. It contains information 
some of which may be new, and hints that can 
scarcely fail to be valuable. There is no talk 
just now of reviving the project ofa Steel Fac- 
tory. The hostile vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last session seems to be accepted as 
conclusive by the present Cabinet, for the pre- 
sent at all events. But the subject is not dead, 
and any Japanese who may happen to be inves. 
tigating it, will do well to read Messrs. J. Birch 
and Company’s letter, 





THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION. 
Tue Barristers’ Examinations commenced on 
Wednesday last in the buildings of the Uyeno 
Park Museum. Theywere tohave been continued 
on the following day, but owing to an extra- 
ordinary and disgraceful incident the proceed- 
ing had to be suddenly suspended. The incident 
is reported as follows :—On Wednesday, over a 
thousand candidates assembled in the exami- 
nation hall, and were examined on the Criminal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
During the day a rumour went abroad that 
there were “cribbers” in the hall, and that the 
inspector of the examination had taken the 
papers from them. At the conclusion of the 
day's work, one of the candidates made a state- 
ment to the above effect, but no notice was 
taken of it. On Thursday morning, about 8 
o'clock, the candidates again assembled in 
front of the hall, and one of them delivered 
aspeech in which he referred to the rumour, 
saying that such scandalous conduct re- 








flected disgrace on all the candidates. For 
his Te he was resolved not to be examined 





until the culprits had been ascertained, and he 
asked the rest to support him in this resolution. 
Loud cries of approval were raised almost un- 
animously, but when the door was opened to 
admit the candidates, they all crowded into the 
the hall and took their seats, regardless of the 
high resolveexpresseda momentpreviously. The 
first question having been set, every one was 
busily engaged writing out his answer, when 
suddenly one of the candidates, in a corner of 
the hall, snatched a sheet of writing from his 
neighbour, and rose to take ittothe examiners, 
crying out that he had found acribber. The 
whole body of candidates stood up at the signal, 
and several rushing at the alleged culprit, beat 
him to the ground. Cries of “shame!” ‘Dis- 
grace !” resounded through the hall, and the man 
fought resolutely for a time, vociferating that 
he had not been cribbing at all. But his pro- 
tests were of no avail. The examiners as well 
as the police officials present, shouted “ order” 
“order,” with all their might, but no one obeyed. 
Atlast one of the examiners declared that the 
examination must be suspended till further 
notice, and the candidates were ordered to clear 
out of the hall. A large number of students of 
various law schools subsequently assembled 
outside the building, and held a conference, 
when it was resolved that, as the examination 
had not been properly conducted, a petition 
should be presented to be Authorities, praying 
them to appoint new examiners and cause the 
questions to be recompiled. A Committee con- 
sisting of representatives from various schools 
was elected to give effect to this resolution. 


AN ELECTION PETITION SUSTAINED. 
In the last general election Mr. Uyeda Nofu 
was returned for the First Election District of 
Iwate Prefecture. Mr. Tanikawa Masatada the 
other candidate, dissatisfied with the decision of 
the President of Elections, took legal proceed- 
ings. The case was heard in the Miyagi Court 
of Appeal, when it was decided in favour of the 
plaintiff. Mr. Uyeda then appealed to the 
Supreme Count, but the Court confirmed the 
judgment. The Governor of Iwate Prefecture 
has now issued the following notification :— 


NOTIFICATION NO. 57. 

The Miyagi Court of Appeal having decided 
that the return of Uyeda Nofu, as member of the 
House of Representatives, for the First Election 
District of Iwate Prefecture, is invalid, and the 
judgment having been confirmed, the President of 
Election has announced that the following can- 
didate stands elected by a majority :— 

‘Tanixawa Masarapa. 
(Dated) 15th October, 1892. 
Hatrort Icutzo, 
Governor of Iwate Prefecture. 
THE END OF A HERO. 

A PARAGRAPH appears in the advertisement 
columns of the Kobe Pushin Shimpo announcing 
the sad end of an able and renowned man. The 
notice is inserted by the magistrate of the locality 
where the event occurred. The bare facts re- 
corded are, thata Mr. Muranashi Hisanari (aged 
48 years) was found in a dying condition on the 
road side in the neighbourhood of Fukiawase 
Village in Hyogo Prefecture on the 25th ultimo; 
that he was carried to the magistrate’s office to 
receive medical treatment, but that he expired 
on the 28th. The Pushin Shimpo says that 
the wretched vagrant who fell thus on the road 
with starvation and illness, was no other than 
the formerly renowned Mr. Murahashi of Sat- 
suma. One of ten young men chosen by the 
Daimyo of Satsuma to be educated in Europe, 
he went to London in company with the late 
Viscount Mori, the late Viscount Yoshida, the 
late Mr. Samejima and others. After some 
years’ study he returned just as the War of the 
Restoration commenced, and was at once ap- 
pointed Commander of a troop under Count 
Kuroda, In that capacity he proceeded to 
Hakodate with the force despatched against the 
insurgents there, After the Restoration he held 
a high position in the Government, and when 
Count Kuroda became Colonial Governor of 
Hokkaido, he served there at the same time with 
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others. Suddenly he resigned his office, con- 
trary to the advice of his relations and friends, 
and from that day forth he was totally lost to 
everybody, his very name being forgotten by the 
public, But now at last his death as a vagrant 
is reported from Kobe. What he did during 
all those long years is unknown, but assuredly the 
news of his miserable end will be received with 
pity not only by his friends but by the nation. 


THE copEs. 
Ir is now an undoubted fact that the Govern- 
ment appointed the Codes Committee for the 
purpose of obtaining an expression of expert 
opinion as to whether the Codes can be divided 
into sections, so that the portions urgently need- 
ed may be enforced at once. The Committee 
have held several meetings, and have discussed 
the question earnestly, their final decision being, 
that certain sections of the Commercial Code, 
such as the Law of Companies, and the Law of 
Bankruptcy, can be separated from the main 
body, but that the other portions, as well as the 
whole of the Civil Code, require considerable 
alteration, before puting them into operation 
whether piecemeal or collectively. Such being 
the decision of the Committee, their conferences 
will be closed in a day ortwo. It is now ru- 
moured that the Emperor may probably agree, 
after all, to sanction the Bill for postponement, 
and that the Government will submit to the 
Diet next session a Bill providing for the im- 
mediate enforcement of certain sections of the 
Codes. The above news is published by the 
Choya Shimbun, not, however, with any expres- 
sion of certainty. The Wippon also contains 
the same version, and adopts a more confident 
tone in announcing it. 





A CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 

Henk is the account which a Sheffield journal 
gives of the Oficial Gazette of Peking and its 
“ paragraphists”—heaven save the mark! 
“Tt is not unusual in this country fora tri-weekly 
paper to become a weekly, or a fortnightly ma- 
gazine a monthly, but the converse method is 
unknown. In China, on the other hand, where 
so many things are topsy turvey, the oldest 
weekly newspaper in the world—really the old- 
est, A.D. g11—is now issued three times daily. 
What a nice time its compositors must have of 
it! It is not merely three editions, but three 
issues, all presumably full of news, Under 
these circumstances China must be the Paradise 
of paragraphists. This publication is under the 
immediate superintendence of the Emperor, and 
the staff is exceedingly active; their principal 
stimulant being the bastinado, There are no 
less than six editors (all members of the Acade- 
my of Science), so that when one of them is, so 
to speak, “‘prostrated,” there are plenty to go 
on with the publication.” 





WHAT FOX-HUNTING COSTS IN ENGLAND. 
* Lorp Yarporoucu, the owner of the North 
Lincolnshire pack of foxhounds,” says the Pai/ 
Mall Gasette, “in furnishing some statistics 
relative to fox-hunting, states that there are 330 
packs of hounds in England, and Ireland. 
Assuming the cost of fox-hounds to be £650 for 
one day per week for the year, staghounds to 
cost £550, and harriers £200, keeping up 
hounds in the United Kingdom causes the ex- 
penditure of £414,850; and estimating one 
hundred men hunting with each pack, each 
man having ‘three horses, that means that 
99,000 horses are engaged. Putting the cost 
of each horse at 15s. per week, this comes to 
considerably over 3} millions. So, maintains 
the noble lord, the cost of keeping hounds and 
maintaining the hunts in the United Kingdom 
comes altogether to 43 millions, independent of 
the expenses of carriage horses, cover hacks, 
travelling expenses, &c.” 








THE CROWN PRINCE AGAIN. 
By way of rider to the anecdote reproduced 
above from the columns of the Méppon, about 
the Crown Prince and soldier's bread, the Choya 
Shimbun now states that His Imperial Highness 
is extremely intelligent, and that he studies with 
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him never to absent himself from school unless 
he is indisposed, and His Majesty does not fail 
to inspect all the marks the Crown Prince 
receives at school from week to week. It is 
now settled that until he is 15 years of age the 
Prince shall follow the general course of educa- 
tion prescribed atthe Nobles School, and that he 
shall take up some foreign language asa special 
study for three years, Subsequently he will be 
sent to Europe for some years to complete his 
education, Japan has never been ruled by a 
monarch brought up after such a régime. 


IN RE ADAMSON, BELL AND CO. 


Tue London and China Express says:—In the 
Bankruptcy Court on the 8th Sept. a general 
meeting of creditors was held under the failure 
of Adamson, Bell and Co., for the purpose of 
appointing a trustee in the place of Mr. Arthur 
Cooper, accountant, lately deceased. The 
debtors were merchants, carrying on business 
in London, Liverpool, China, and Japan, and 
the joint accounts show liabilities £563,727, 
of which £210,772 is unsecured, and assets 
£14,022. On the motion of Messrs. Crosleyand 
Burn, solicitors for the Yokohama Specie Bank 
(Limited), creditors for £96,000, Mr. E. H. 
Fletcher, of the firm of Messrs, Cooper Brothers, 
accountants, was elected to the vacant office. 
It was stated that a dividend of about rs. in the 
pound would shortly be declared, and that the 
estate would be wound up in the course of three 
or four months. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES. 
Tue following changes were announced in 


the Imperial Household at 10 a.m. on the 2oth 
inst.:— 


Viscount General Tanaka Mitsuaki, Director of 
the Bureau of Court Auditors and Court 
Councillors, is appointed Principal of the 
Nobles’ School for Boys. 

Yoshikawa Akimasa, Director of the Bureau 

of the Imperial Treasury, and Court Council- 

lor, is appointed Director of the Bureau of 

Court Auditors. 

Shirane Senichi, Court Councillor, is appoint - 

ed Director of the Bureau of the Imperial 

Treasury. 

Prince Iwakura Tomosada, Superintendent of the 
Peerage Bureau, Superintendent of the Board 
of Chamberlains, and Principal of the Nobles’ 
School for Bays, has resigned the last men- 
tioned office. 
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JAPANESE LADIES COMMITTEE OF THE WORLDS’ 
FAIR. 

Tue members of the Japanese Ladies Com- 
mittee of the World's Columbian Exposition 
were pleasantly entertained at the United States 
Legation on the 14th instant, when Princess 
Mori and the majority of the other members were 
present. They were invited by Mrs. Coombs 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Winston of Chicago, Mr. 
Winston being one of the directors of the Exposi- 
tion. The committee was assured by the Ameri- 
can ladies, that should any of the ladies of Japan 
visit Chicago during the Exposition they would 
meet with a warm reception and be well enter- 
tained. The work of this committee, it is con- 
fidently expected, will result in a fine Exhibi- 
tion of Japanese art. 


H.M.S. ‘ LEANDER.” 
Ir was rumoured, with truth we believe, that, 
H.M.S. Leander was under orders to proceed 
north for the purpose of receiving and carrying 
back the crews of two British schooners captured 
by the Russian authorities while poaching in 
Russian waters. The vessel was delayed, however, 
owing to some difficulty connected with shipping 
stores, which could not be put through the 
hands of the Customs without a delay of 24 
hours, and the detention proved fortunate, for 
the crews reached Nagasaki in the interval and 
were thence sent on to Yokohama. 





COUNT 1TO’S ILLNESS. 
Count Ito has been suffering from peritonitis, 





not gastric fever as we erroneously reported in 
a previous issue. The Michi Miché said that 
on Saturday last he was mending gradually. 
There was not much fever left, but his appe- 


tite was very bad, and the only nourishment.’ f 
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he took was a small quantity of liquid food, 
The consequence wasthat he had become very 
weak. He took a stroll in his garden on Sun- 
day, but felt tired very soon, and the doctor ad- 
vised him to remain quietly in bed. Since 
then he has improved rapidly, and was able to 
attend the Cabinet Meeting on Wednesday. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN JAPAN. 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo, referring to the recent 
successful strikes by masons and bricklayers in 
Tokyo, observes that anew current is beginning 
to percolate through the hitherto quiet substrata 
of society in Japan. The working class is about 
to give an unprecedented colour to political life 
by putting forward novel questions, social and 
economical, Already one may see indications 
that capitalists are making determined efforts 
to guard their interests against the rising im- 
portance and power of the working classes. 
The latest and most remarkable instance of this 
has been the combination of cotton yarn manu- 
facturers, to which brief reference was recent- 
ly been made in these columns. In our con- 
temporary’s opinion, strikes have not been 
introduced here in imitation of foreign custom, 
as some persons seem to suppose, but are 
natural and inevitable consequences of the 
progress of industries and general material 
civilization. An increase of skilled and special 
artizans—a necessary condition of social ad- 
vancement—cannot fail to augment the im- 
portance of these artizans in particular and of 
their class in general. In short, the Kodumin 
thinks that it is high time to bestow serious at- 
tention upon the labour question, and laments 
the indifference with which it is regarded by 
politicians and scholars alike. Much thought 
has been given to the creation of wealth, 
but none has ever been bestowed upon 
the question of the distribution of wealth. 
The Tokyo periodical suggests the organiza- 
tion of an association for the study of social 
questions, the membership being open to 
persons of every party and class. One of the 
chief objects of the association should be to 
study the labour question and to establish means 
of communication between capitalists and work- 
ing men; in a word, to disseminate wholesome 
and unbiassed knowledge about the labour pro- 











blem, and to prevent or mitigate the evils of a 
conflict between capital and labour. 


THH “ SHINAGAWA MARU,” 

Tue Japan Mail Steamship Company’s steam- 
er Shinagawa Maru has been successfully 
floated, and her safety is assured. We reported 
in a recent issue that she had struck a sunken 
rock near Kabuto Island in Shidoura Bay, 
while en route for Shimonoseki from Kobe. 
The injury was confined to her fore compart- 
ments, but her condition at one time was not 
such as to inspire hopes of her speedy escape. 
Sheis a ship of about twelve hundred tonsburden, 
and her commander is Mr. S. Yoshisawa. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Mr. A. B. pe Guervitie, Honorary Commis- 
sioner to the World’s Fair, has consented to de- 
liver two illustrated lectures upon the Chicago 
Exhibition on Friday and Saturday, October 
28th and 2gth; the first in the Teikoku Hotel, 
Tokyo, and the second at the Public Hall, Yo- 
kohama, The proceeds in both instances will 
be given to local charities, the Yokohama Jizen- 
kai receiving the whole of the Yokohama benefit. 





A BYE-BLECTION. 

Mr. Nitta Jrnzayemon, member of the House 
of Representatives for the Second Election Dis- 
trict of Ishikawa Prefecture, having recently re- 
signed his seat, a by-election was held. There 
appears to have been little competition, Mr. Su- 
giyama Hiromasa, former member of the Diet, 
being returned. Both the retiring and the in- 
coming members belong to the Popular Party. 





couNT iT0. 
Count Io may be now called convalescent, 
though he has not yet recovered his full 
strength. His physicians recommend. further 
rest, but the cares of office seem to forbid this, 
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on the rgth instant, and remained there until 
evening. He had previously been received in 
audience by the Emperor. 





COUNTESS ITO'S RECEPTIONS. 
We are requested to state that Countess Ito will 
receive every Tuesday afternoon, commencing 
from the 8th of November. 


YOKOHAMA CHESS CLUB. 
Tue Yokohama Chess Club changes its Jocale 
on Monday; the Members will meet hence- 
forth at the new rooms, 86 Main Street. 





THE GOTEMBA LEPER HOSPITAL. 
We beg to acknowledge the receipt of $10 from 
J.W., $10 from N., and $5 from B.B. for the 
Leper Hospital at Gotemba. 


MR. ISHII’S ORPHANAGE. 
We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of $10 from P.L.J. as a donation on behalf of 
Mr. Ishii’s Orphanage. 





TH SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
aie eet 

The Vomiuri Shimbun has an interesting 
article on the present condition of the political 
world. It should be remarked that this journal 
is now trying to be strictly independent ; at least 
we hear that the editor, Mr. Takata, a Progres- 
sionist member of the Diet, has been requested 
by the proprietors of the paper to pursue such 
a line, a difficult task for a party politician. But 
Mr. Takata is understood to be a man of com- 
paratively moderate proclivities, and his attempts 
at independence in editorial work have thus far 
been not entirely unsuccessful. The Vome- 
uré thinks it very strange that, while the 
Diet is to assemble only a few weeks hence, 
the political world is in a state of profound 
calm, The past three sessions of the Diet 
were each preceded by very different scenes, 
Is it because both the Government and the 
Opposition have already completed  prepara- 
tions for the coming phase of their contest; 
or is it because both those in power and those 
out of power know well how to keep their 
secrets? Neither of these explanations satisfies 
our contemporary. It is disposed to believe 
that the Government and the Opposition alike 
have not yet decided upon any line of policy, 
but are each trying to shape a course in accord. 
ance with the movements of the other. They 
are in fact, watching one another, equally afraid 
to take the initiative. Such an attitude, though 
not creditable to the Government, is much less 
so to the Opposition. If the Opposition is so 
devoid of confidence in its own strength, how 
can it hope to compel the Government to under- 
take the reforms it has been persistently advo- 
cating for the past few years? Our contempor 
fears that, when the Opposition makes up its 
mind at the eleventh hour to organize an as- 
sault upon its enemy, it may find the latter 
thoroughly prepared to repel the onset. 

* 
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The general impression still is that the com- 
ing session of the Diet will not be so eventful 
as the preceding ones. There are, however, 
some persons who think otherwise. The Vrp- 
pun represents the views of this dissentignt class. 
It believes that the coming session will be just 
like the preceding; or, in other words, that the 
country will again witness a serious conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition. For 
the primary cause of such conflicts has not yet 
been removed, which cause is that Government 
and Opposition alike are too prone to entrench 
themselves behind a hacknied abstraction, 
namely, that of the Imperial prerogatives in 
the one case, and that of popular freedom in the 
other. So long as these abstractions constitute 
citadels of resort, just so long will neither the Go- 
vernmentnor the Opposition be capable ofjoining 
issue in the broad field of practical and material 
questions, Both sides must come out of their 
citadels and meet in the open, Then and then 
alone will there be a hope of their understand- 
ing each other sufficiently to work in peace and 


harmony. Although our feety CO 
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rally of the opinion that the coming session of 
the Diet will witness another serious conflict 
between the Executive and the Legislature, it is 
yet not without some hope that the members of 
the present Cabinet may be capable of acting 
upon its advice. 

* * * 

The changes of personnel in the Judiciary 
effected by Count Yamagata have been upon 
the whole very well received by the vernacular 
press. The Judges placed on the retired list 
had been declared by a decision of the Court of 
Cassation to be incapable of discharging their 
official duties on account of either bodily 
or mental debility. This is the only process by 
which Judges can be legally placed on the Re- 
tired List. Some papers, the Kokéad, for in- 
stance, charge the Judges of the Court of Cas- 
sation with rashness for pronouncing a decision 
upon the mental or bodily condition of their col- 
leagues. But the press as a whole approves 
the step taken by the Minister of Justice, for it 
is generally admitted that the higher ranks of 
the Judicial service are filled in several cases by 
men of the old school, who block the path of 
promotion for younger and more capable experts, 
Count Yamagata is loudly praised for having 
done what his predecessors were unable to ac- 
complish. Some journals hope that he will not 
rest until the whole Judicial Service has been 
thoroughly reorganized. 


a" 

The question of the Codes continues to at- 
tract public attention. It is not yet definitely 
known what course the Government may de- 
cide to take on this subject. But an impression 
seems to prevail that the Emperor has not sanc- 
tioned the Bill for postponement, and that the 
Government will introduce a new Bill in the 
coming session of the Diet for the postpone- 
ment of certain portions of the Codes, the rest 
going into force from the first of January next. 
The JJainichi Shimbun protests against such a 
course ; for the Diet will then be placed in an 
awkward dilemma. If it does not pass the new 
Government Bill, the Codes will go into force 
in their entirety, so that the Diet will be forced 
to agree to the Bill rather them countenance such 
an undesirable conjuncture, Our contemporary 
seems to think that the Government, if it carries 
out this line of policy, will be guilty of taking 
an unfair advantage of the Diet, but, after all, 
he Diet can assert itself if it pleases, 

* * * 

The Nichi Nicht has commenced to criticise 
M. Boissonade’s recent memoir on the new 
Codes. The essay promises to be long and 
elaborate. 

* * . 

The Game Regulations continue to be dis- 
cussed by the vernacular press. It would seem 
that the Regulations are not popular, and that 
this circumstance is taken advantage of by the 
Opposition papers, especially those belonging 
to the Kafshin-fo. The latter threaten that the 
question will be raised in the Diet next session 
and that a severe lesson will be given to the 
Cabinet for its temerity, in encroaching upon 
the functions of the Legislature. The argu- 
ments need not be reproduced here as they are 
merely repetitions of points alluded to in our 


last weekly summary. 


The Opposition papers are still clamouring 
for the punishment of the local Governors who 
are accused of having interfered in the last 
general elections. The Vomiuri Shimbun de- 
clares itself disappointed in the hope that Count 
Inouye would satisfy the demands of the Popu- 
lar party in this matter. The Radical organ 
(Fiyu) on the contrary, evidently believes that 
the Cabinet will introduce thorough changes in 
the personnel of the obnoxious Governors. It 
bases this faith on a report that a decisive 
measure has already been resolved upon, and 
that the names of the men who are to displace 
the discredited Governors have been actually 
submitted for the consideration of the Ministers 
of State. The recent sudden return of Count 
Saigo to Tokyo, appatenily for the sole purpose 
of sle the Minister of Home Affairs, is con- 





strued to mean that the leader of the National 
Unionists, while making a tour in the North- 
east, was surprised by intelligence that the Go- 
vernment, chiefly in’ consequence of Viscount 
Shinagawa’s indiscreet avowal in Kyushu, had 
decided to take decisive measures against the 
offending officials throughout the country. 
Whatever pressure the National Unionists may 
bring to bear upon the Cabinet, the Radical or- 
gan is almost confident that the Government 
cannot easily disregard the earnest demands of 
the Popular party. Should the Cabinet see its 
way to taking this step, the Hy will rejoice at 
the removal of one of the questions now threat- 
ening to precipitate a collision between the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition in the coming 
session of the Diet. 
* = * 

The Autumn Manceuvres, which are to com- 
mence from to-morrow, receive a considerable 
share of public attention. The various papers 
view the question from different standpoints, 
but are all agreed in recognizing the utility of 
manoeuvres on a large scale, and in thinking 
that the Japanese Army has made wonderful 
Progress in recent years, The 741 Shimpo 
dwells on the strategical importance of railway 
extension. The manceuvres of 1881 in the vicinity 
of Kameyama in Ise entailed an expenditure of 
160,000 yen ; those of 1885 in Kyushu, 150,000 
yen; and those of 1890 at Nagoya, 120,000 yen ; 
while the present are expected to cost only 
$0,000 yen. The significance of this gradual 
decrease of expense becomes still more ap- 
parent when it is remembered that the scale 
of the campaigns has considerably increased 
each time. Various causes, doubtless have con- 
uibuted to bring about this economical improve- 
ment, but the principal are better management 
and the extension of railways. The last men- 
tioned factor is believed by our contemporary to 
have exercised the most influence, and the 
nation is advised to hasten the completion of 
the railway system. The Xokka# invites news- 
paper correspondents to take notice of the 
slightest incident connected with the manceuvres. 
The Fomfuri seeks to awaken public interest 
in the condition of the Army and Navy. The 
Kokumin Shimbun, less enthusiastic, seizes 
the opportunity to impress upon its countrymen 
the costliness of armaments and to deprecate 
the idea of Japan's adopting an aggressive policy. 


* 
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The ¥1ji Shimpo writes on educational sub- 
jects. It observes that there is a tendency 
among men of wealth to despise learning. In- 
stances of the misuse of learning may be ad- 
duced to excuse such an attitude on the part of 
parents, but the 7/7 assures these persons that 
their apprehension is based on abnormal facts, 
and that modern education is as necessary to 
the child of the richest aristocrat as to the youth 
who has to earn his bread. To men of pro- 
perty, our contemporary gives the advice that 
they should impart to their sons a thoroughly 
liberal education ; while men unable to bequeath 
wealth, should procure for their children some 
special form of instruction, In another article, 
the same paper alludes to a rumour that in cer- 
tain quarters a project is mooted of establishing 
industrial schools throughout the country. With- 
out querying the importance of these schools, 
the ¥ié reminds their projectors that suitable 
teachers for such institutions are not yet avail- 
able. Hitherto the failure of industrial schools 
has been principally due to the incapacity of 
teachers to adopt the principles of science to 
the practical requirements of the country. Our 
contemporary seems to think it important to 
begin with the training of teachers themselves. 


* 
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The Néppon devotes two articles to the ques- 
tion of the Government's attitude towards fo- 
reign countries. It believes that the Government, 
though unbending towards Japanese subjects, 
is very indulgent to foreigners, and it even 
accuses the empire's statesmen of servility to- 
wards Western Powers. The articles conclude 
with urgent advice that the terms of the treaties 
be rigorously enforced, as to compel foreigners 
to apRbi for) Revision of their own accord, 
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THE CODES COMMITTEE. 


RT SED 

HE members of the Codes Committee 

meet every day, says the Nichi Michi 
Shimbun, but as the proceedings are 
kept secret it is impossible to ascertain 
the precise nature of the discussions or 
what progress they have made. Rumour, 
however, that Count Ito 
has requested the Committee to investi- 
the Codes can 
be divided into sections for purposes 
of enforcement, this question has been 
diligently considered, with the result that 
the Committee have decided that various 
chapters in the Commercial Code may 
be thus separated and enforced without in- 
convenience. They have now begun to 
examine the Civil Code with the same ob- 
ject. 


asserts as 


gate merely whether 


Those in favour of immediate opera- 
tion, argue that this Code also may be di- 
vided, and that the portions of which speedy 
enforcement seems necessary may be put 
into operation without any difficulty. But 
the other side alleges that the connection 
between the various chapters is too close 
to admit of division, and that the Code 
must be enforced or postponed in its en- 
tirety. Under these circumstances, the 
Nichi Nichi thinks that there is little hope 
of the Committee’s agreeing about the Civil 
Code. Judging from the stage which the 
debate has already reached, the conference 
will probably terminate in four or five days. 

With reference to the labours of this 
Committee and the action of the Govern- 
ment, there is growing up an impression 
that the celebrated Bill may be the means 
of illustrating more than one interesting and 
important Constitutional question. Many. 
problems cannot fail to present themselves 
for solution in these early days of the prac- 
tical working of the Constitution. To one 
of these we have already alluded at some 
length, namely, the procedure with regard 
to the Imperial Sanction. It is now fully 
recognised that the Constitution does not 
provide for anything in the shape of an 
Imperial veto, and that if the Imperial 
sanction be withheld from a Bill, no method 
of publicly announcing the fact exists so far 
asconcernsthe Constitution. The whole in- 
terval between two sessions is constitution- 
ally allowed for the processes of obtaining 
the Imperial sanction and promulgating a 
measure which has passed the Houses, 
and only in the event of a Bill not being 
promulgated during that interval can the 
nation know that it has failed to receiye 
the sanction of the EMPEROR. All this 
is perfectly plain, if we are guided solely 
by the text of the Constitution and of the 
appended laws. But, on the other hand, 
certain Japanese publicists claim that if 
the letter of the law be strictly ad- 
hered to, the nation has no means of 
knowing whether a Bill has been actually 
submitted to the EMPEROR or not, and that, 
under any circumstances, it is inconvenient 
for members of the Diet to be kept with- 
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a new session. There is undoubtedly a 
measure of justice in this contention. Asa 
point of legislative convenience, it appears 
desirable that some machinery should exist 
for intimating the fact that Imperial Sanc- 
tion is withheld from a Bill which has passed 
the Diet. But neither the Constitution 
nor the appended laws prescribe any such 
procedure, and it becomes a nice question 
for publicists to determine whether, and 
if so how, means of informing the nation 
by a positive process ought to be provided. 
Of another and much more interesting 
problem, too, the outlines are now be- 
ginning to shape themselves in public 
conception. It is the problem whether the 
SOVEREIGN’S Sanction in Japan’ may be 
discriminatory : in other words, whether 
the SOVEREIGN is competent to extend his 
Sanction to certain portions of a Bill which 
has passed the Diet and to withhold it 
from other portions. In the practice of 
Western States precedents may be found 
for both the differential and the integral 
system, and the relative merits of the two 
have been discussed by constitutional 
experts. Arguments in favour of the 
former may easily be conceived. Take, 
for example, the case of a Budget submit. 
ted by the Government to the Diet. 
There is nothing to prevent a_ hostile 
majority in the Legislature from append- 
ing to the Budget, at the time of pass- 
ing, clauses which the Government could 
not consent to endorse. In such 
event, it might be to the public advantage 
that the SOVEREIGN should extend his 
sanction only to the Budget itself as passed 
by the House. Otherwise the choice 
would lie only between the alternative 
of the Budget’s not coming into ex- 
istence, or of its being successfully con- 
verted into a device for forcing irksome 
and perhaps inexpedient conditions upon 
the Administration. Turning, again, to 
the very question now agitating the 
political world in Japan, we find a mea- 
sure concerning which there is a tolerably 
genuine consensus of opinion that dis- 
criminatory procedure would be of national 
benefit. The great majority of experts and 
business men are agreed that urgent need 
exists for the immediate operation of cer- 
tain portions of the Codes, whereas the 
Bill passed by the Houses contemplates 
the postponement of the whole until 
the several parts shall have undergone 
revision. Could Imperial discrimination 
be exercised between these portions, the 
postponement voted by the Diet being 
sanctioned only with regard to the sec- 
tions clearly indicated as calling for re- 
vision—whether because of actual imperfec- 
deference to public senti- 
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tions or in 
ment—an easy and satisfactory exit from 
the difficulty would be furnished; and in 
view of the questions submitted by the 
Cabinet for investigation by the Codes 
Committee, an idea begins to prevail that 
some such course may be in view. We 
ot ourselves believe that the situation) 
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is likely to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment in the above manner. Nevertheless, 
the fact that such a question is now on the 
tapis in political circles, furnishes a most 
interesting illustration of the practical pro- 
blems that suggest themselves in connec- 
tion with the working of the Constitution. 








EXHIBITION OF FAPANESE PAINT- 
INGS AT UYENO. 
= + 

HE Japanese painters who contribute 

to the annual exhibitions of modern 
pictures in the Fine Arts Exhibition in 
Uyeno Park, seem to go steadily from bad 
toworse. We speak ofthe artists who fol- 
low the canons of the old Japanese school, 
and we purposely distinguish among them 
the men who contribute to these periodi- 
cal displays, for the works of the best 
masters of the day are generally conspic- 
uous by their absence. The present ex- 
hibition—which will remain open until the 
end of the month—ought to have been of 
exceptional size, inasmuch as no pictures 
were shown at the spring exhibition of 
fine art products, the directors being in- 
duced by want of space and various con- 
siderations to confine the display to other 
classes of objects and to arrange for a 
special show of pictures in the autumn. 
But even in respect of quantity the affair 
disappoints, for though the space available 
is filled, see plainly that, in 
order to fill it, everything sent in had 
to be hung. We speak from conjec- 
ture, but truly it is impossible to suppose 
that any attempt was made to select toler- 
able specimens and reject rubbish, for no- 
thing worse than some of the daubs dis- 
playedis conceivable. How many pictures 
there are 





one can 


in all we have not counted, 
but probably five hundred is a fairly 
accurate estimate. Out of these five hun- 
dred we doubt whether ten could be 
indicated that deserve to rank as objects 
of art. The rest belong to the category 
of wall-paper, and of a considerable num- 
ber it must be frankly said that they 
provoke only ridicule. Japanese paintings 
excel in one respect only, strength and 
fidelity of line. Asaclass they are nothing 
more than sketches. Pleasing effects and 
slight conceits that appeal to our sense 
of the pretty, the delicate, and the quaint, 
were often achieved by the old masters, 
but the greatest of them has not be- 
queathed us anything that displays rever- 
ence—enforcing genius as well as art to be 
admired. Doubtless some of the zealous 
eulogists of buried masters will rebel against 
this dictum, but we can only say that if 
proofs to convict us of a harsh verdict be 
forthcoming, very many years of search 
and experience have failed to make us 
acquainted with them, There is much to 
charm and to delight in pictures of the 
Japanese school, but there is scarcely any- 
thing that stirs our deeper feelings. So 
narrow, too, was the range of the artists’ 
conceptions, that he repeated himself 
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again and again with but slight variation, 
and out of this failing, supplemented by 
an essentially Japanese tendency to revere 
tradition and worship fame, there grew a 
multitude of stereotyped conventionalities, 
which the skilled artist knew how to sub- 
serve to his purpose, but which became, 
in the hands of the common painter, mere 
tricks of caligraphy. These convention- 
alities may be seen in their crudest forms 
at the Uyeno Exhibition to-day. Year by 
year they stare at us more obtrusively 
from the long lines of wasted silk, repeat- 
ing the assurance that the artists who work 
for the displays of our time, have retained 
nothing but the artifices of their craft. 
Could SessHu and MOTONOBU see the 
landscapes that now represent their art; 
could Okyo and GEKKEI the 
grotesque deformities that do duty for their 
admirably realistic efforts ; could MATAHEI 
and Hokusal get a glimpse of the miser- 
able copies that claim modern relationship 
with their vigour and originality, they 
would indeed be astounded that such a 
depth of inferiority could have been reach- 
ed. What inducements, too, offer for the 
exhibition of these disgraces? That is a 
specially puzzling point. Not more than 
a petty fraction of the crowd of pic- 
tures exhibited find purchasers, and in 
every case the prices are so trifling that 
the reward of having his effort distinguish- 
ed by a red ticket must signify very little 
to anartist. We suspect that the periodi- 
cal displays of the Fine Art Society, so fat 
as concerns pictures, have ceased be at all 
representative of the capabilities of the 
era. In Kyoto and in Tokyo there are 
artists capable of doing incomparably bet- 
ter than the tyros who exhibit their failures 
at Uyeno. Are these masters ashamed to 
see their paintings hanging in the com- 
pany of grotesque daubs ; or do they lack 
confidence in the competence of the 
judges; or has experience taught them 
that itdoes not pay to contribute? What- 
ever be the true reason, it is beyond ques- 
tion that such exhibitions as that now go- 
ing on only bring ridicule on Japanese 
pictorial art, and tend to discourage the 
already scant patronage which the public 
is disposed to bestow on it. 
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DR. HEPBURN. 


Sis ee gee 
N Tuesday evening the foreign com- 
munity bade farewell toa man whose 
name will be remembered with respect and 
affection so long as Yokohama has any 
annals. More than thirty years have 
elapsed since Dr. HEPBURN came to Japan, 
and during the whole of that time the pub- 
lic’s feeling of love and reverence for him 
has constantly increased. 
son has done so much to bring foreigners 
and Japanese into close intercourse. His 
dictionary was the first bock that gave 
access to the language of the country, and 
remains to this day the best available in- 
terpreter of that language. 
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than his dictionary has helped to facilitate 
mutual acquaintance, his life has assisted 
to break down the old barriers of racial 
prejudice and distrust. For the beauty of 
his character, his untiring charity, his ab- 
solute self-negation, and his steady zeal in 
the cause of everything good, constitute a 
picture which could not fail to appeal to 
the Japanese people. His benevolence, 
though always large and sometimes even 
trespassing on the limits of his means, was 
so unostentatious that few have suspected 
its extent, and it is probably little known 
in Yokohama that the whole of the sum 
gained by the sale of the second edition 
of his dictionary, amounting to several 
thousands of dollars, was devoted to the 
building of a spacious addition to the Meiji 
Gaku-in at Shirokane. Much would have 
to be written to convey even a tithe of what 
the reverend Doctor has accomplished, 
and of the love that all nationalities in this 
Settlement bear to him. But though it 
would please us well to write and others to 
read, our pen is stayed by the knowledge 
that public panegyrics are essentially dis- 
tasteful to one who works entirely for the 
good to be wrought and in no respect for 
the praise to be won. 
selves therefore to wishing that the closing 
years of a well spent life may be full of 
peace and happiness, and that, in the 
country to which they return after a long 
career of usefulness, the home of the ven- 
erable Doctor and the kind-hearted lady 
who has been so faithful a helpmeet to him 
and so true a friend to his friends, may be 
full of such sunshine as their memory will 
always make in our hearts. 


We confine our- 








THE LEPER HOSPITAL AT 


GOTEMBA. 
a 


E call our readers’ attention once 

more to the Leper Hospital at Go- 
temba. FATHER VIGROUX, who, since the 
death of FATHER TesTevuipe, has devoted 
his life and energies to this most merciful 
charity, again addresses an earnest appeal 
to all kind-hearted people on behalf of the 
sufferers under his care. The good FATHER, 
whose Christian sympathies have led him 
to dedicate his existence to the harrowing 
task of ministering to the most terribly 
and loathsomely afflicted among human 
beings, finds himself now at the limit of 
his resources, and is confronted by the in- 
tolerable possibility of being compelled to 
close the doors of his asylum and leave 
the patients, several of whom are incap- 
able of helping themselves, to die by the 
way-side. Leprosy claims a good many 
victims in Japan. We have no accurate 
statistics relating to the whole empire, 
but according to figures collected and pub- 
lished in these columns in July of last year, 
one of the three Leper Hospitals of Tokyo 
relieved no less than 4,240 patients in the 
interval between 1883 and 1888. Perhaps 
it will be well to add a word here, by way 
of ole against an impression that 
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may possibly be created by Father Vic- 
ROUX’ language, the impression that lepers 
are altogether uncared for in Japan. The 
State, indeed, does nothing for them, 
but private charity supports three Leper 
Hospitals in the capital, where numer- 
ous sufferers receive gratuitous treat- 
ment. If the provinces, however, there 
is no help for the plague-stricken un- 
fortunates, and it is easy to conceive that 
intelligence of the existence of Father 
VicRoux’ asylum at Gotemba has in- 
duced, or may induce, many lepers to 
undertake long and painful journeys in 
the hope of obtaining at last the shel- 
ter and kindly succour which they have 
so long lacked. The misery of finding the 
doors closed to them at the bourne of their 
travels is hard to contemplate unmoved. 
Such a prospect is sufficient to lend deep 
pathos to the appeal of Father ViGRoux. 
But when it is supplemented by the far 
more terrible contingency that the patients 
who have already been admitted may have 
to be left without food or medicine, very 
few, we are persuaded, will hesitate to ren- 
der some assistance, however small. We 
look forward with impatience to the time 
when the Government will see its way to 
establish, at some of the admirable healing 
springs with which Nature has dowered 
Japan, one or two leper settlements, and 
when a system will be organized for the free 
transport thither of all lepers incapable of 
paying their own way. There are, it is 
true, many things to be considered before 
launching upon such a scheme, but the 
sufferings of untended and resourceless 
lepers constitute a fact that outweighs a 
mass of theory. Meantime, the question 
is, shall the misery which Father TesTE- 
VUIDE and Father ViGROUX have done so 
much to relieve, be intensified by the 
enforced closing of the Gotemba Hospital ? 
We do not believe that the foreign resi- 
dents of Japan, who, even in the hardest 
times, always find means to be charitable, 
willallowsuch amisfortune tooccur. Yoko- 
hama, Kobe and Tokyo lent munificent 
aid to start the charitable work. It is their 
merciful enterprise, and they will not suffer 
it to fall for lack of a little help now. 








LADY BOWVER AND MR. GLAD- 
STONE. 


Cees Se 
aes BOWYER has replied to Mr. 

GiapsTone’s letter on Female Suf- 
frage, and has been kind enough to send 
us a copy ofherreply. Five years ago the 
receipt of such a brochure would have 
chiefly served to remind us by how large 
an interval Japan was separated from 
many of the problems vexing men’s minds 
in the West. But Japan has traversed 
that interval with extraordinary rapidity. 
The advent of Lady Bowver’s pamphlet 
no longer emphasises the width of the gulf 
dividing the Far East and the Far West, but 
recalls the fact that, with regard to this par- 
ticular qiestior the same agitation disturbs 
OF ILLINOIS AT 
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both, though happily in very different de- 
grees. Already the fair sex in Japan begins 
to talk about woman’s rights and female 
suffrage, and in some respects the ladies of 
this empire can urge sounder justification 
for the claim than their Western sisters, 
since, despite the generally received notion 
of woman’s subordinate position in Japan, 
it is a fact that female householders, regis- 
tered and duly recognised by law as such, 
constitute an exceptionally considerable 
element of the country’s population. Lady 
Bowyer and her cause have consequently 
a very real interest for the Japanese. As 
for the arguments advanced by her lady- 
ship, it cannot be said that they are novel, 
nor indeed could it have been reasonably 
expected that they would be. A wise 
preception places on the threshold of 
the thesis that old crux as to a pos- 
sible difference of political opinion be- 
tween husband and wife. Under the 
present dispensation a wife gives herself 
no independent concern about politics. 
She is content to reflect her husband’s 
views. 





In rare cases it happens that she 
carries from her parents’ house to the con- 
jugal home a political creed of her own 
at variance with that of her husband. 
Then, unless she be a woman of extreme 
tact and he a man of rare patience, there 
is introduced into the domestic circle a 
perpetually active factor of estrangement. 
Every public event presents itself diversely 
to the pair. Conversation must avoid one 
of the widest spheres of daily interest or 
else the risk of growing friction has to be 
neurred. Could anything be more unhappy, 
except, indeed, a difference of religious 
conviction ? 
days there are instances sufficiently fami- 
liar to constitute a warning. Suppose 
that woman possessed the franchise. Sup- 
pose that, instead of being excluded from 
any but a passive and receptive part in 
politics, she was called upon to play an 
active and self-asserting role, is it not 
inevitable that she would gradually rebel 
against the guidance of affection, and seek 
rather to demonstrate her independence 
of the ties which previously condemned 
her to political effacement? That seems 
to bea plain and natural forecast, but it is 
a forecast fraught with eventualities not 
to be contemplated without the gravest 
misgiving. Lady BQWYER has an in- 
sinctive perception that prudent legislators 
must shrink with alarm from inaugurat- 
ing a system so dangerous to domestic 
peace. She has given prominence to the 
difficulty, but she deals with it after a 
fashion which we must be pardoned for 
calling truly womanish :—“ Marriage being 
intended to represent oneness, if husband 
and wife should not be able to agree in 
the choice of a candidate, let the wife 
concede her vote; we do not need du- 
plicates of votes, but that the interests of 
the gentler sex be adequately represented.” 
Apparently Lady BQWYER would be sa- 


tisfied with a law CO 8 


Rare as the misery is now-a- 








exercise the franchise provided that she 
voted on the same side with her hus- 
hand, and yet her ladyship avers that 
“duplicates of votes are not needed.” 
Husband and wife must vote alike, and yet 
their votes must not be duplicates. It is 
disappointing that this, one of the gravest 
aspects of the whole question, should be 
obscured by such manifest confusion of 
ideas. 
vote on the same side with her husband, 
what is the use of giving her the franchise? 
The one advantage—if it be an advantage 
—of such legislation, would be to en- 
courage marriages among politicians ; since 
the camp in which there were most wives 
would have an obvious advantage at the 
polls. Yet, a little farther on, Lady 
Bowyer shows how inconsistent her own 
aspirations and claims are with the 
practice she suggests, for she tells us that 
“women have given evidence of their capa- 
city for intellectual competitorship with 
man, proving that they possess faculties 
suited for enlarged development by ex- 
ercise in matters of government ;” and she 
adds :—“ We appeal to woman’s sense of 
dominion.” Women then are to compete 
with man, to govern him and to dominate 
him, but, at the same time, they must 
follow his lead or surrender their poli- 
tical functions altogether. It has always 
seemed tous that the modern advocates 
of woman’s rights are betrayed into a 
false estimate by the extravagant aspect 
which nineteenth-century civilization has 
imparted to the situation. The “sense 
of dominion” to which Lady Bow- 
YER appeals has been developed to a 
species of delirium by the extraordinary, 
and even unsightly homage which the 
strong sex pays to the weak in the West. 
In the presence of woman the man becomes 
a species of moral and physical menial. 
He must anticipate her every want or 
caprice ; he must never think of contradict- 
ing her; he must not allow her to make an 
exertion of any kind which he can make 
for her; he must give way to her every- 
where; he must surrender to her the best 
of everything; he must permit her to 
squander great sums upon the silly adorn- 
ment of her person; he must shape his 
she 


If a wife is to be legally bound to 


demeanour towards her as though 
were a goddess to be bowed to rather 
than a fellow-creature created to be his 
helpmeet; he must eschew all topics 
of conversation that may be above the 
range of her education or understanding ; 
he must cultivate for use in her society a 
species of empty prattle or piquant gossip 
neither edifying nor intellectual; in a 
word, he must lay aside in her presence 
his strong natural directness of conduct 
and originality of thought, and must 
assume the manners and character of a 
deferential servitor. There is a logical 
clement in this state of affairs : intuitively, 
though perhaps unconsciously, the strong 
sex seeks to atone to the weak for the 
I ctive position which the latter is nomi 
c UNIVERS 








ually condemned to occupy towards all the 
great problems of State and administration. 
But so soon as woman succeeds, if she ever 
does succeed, in abandoning her position 
of tacitly conceded sway, from that moment 
anew character will be imparted to her 
intercourse with man. There will no longer 
be the same reason to compensate her in 
social and domestic spheres for the dis- 
abilities she labours under in politics and 
public affairs. At present she exercises 
dominion without the show of power. To 
obtain the show she would have to sacri- 
fice the reality. Lady BOWYER and her 
fellow agitators seem to base their claims 
upon a false interpretation of the conces- 
sions already made to their sex. They infer 
the existence of unrecognised rights from 
a situation which is really the outcome of 
romantic chivalry and an emotional sense 
of justice. It is not wonderful that the 
mistake should be made. Far more re- 
markable is the happy fact that, despite 
the artificial and unnatural relations 
between the sexes in the Occident of 
to-day, Europe and America should pos- 
sess such a multitude of women who 
satisfy an almost ideal standard of moral 
beauty and domestic devotion. We have 
done our best to spoil our women, but 
happily their better instincts have preserv- 
ed them from being spoiled. Not always, 
however. The system is responsible for 
a type extravagant, affected, shallow, sel- 
fish, and unfaithful. It is also responsible 
for an agitation which seeksto confuse the 
proper functions of the sexes, and would 
destroy the home for the-sake of humour- 
ing a false ambition. 





A NEW REASON FOR PRESERVING 
THE “ STATUS QUO.” 
SS 

E revert, for a moment, to a very 

hacknied subject, because it seems 
unwise to leave entirely unnoticed certain 
comments elicited from the local English 
press by the letter of Zhe Times’ Tokyo 
correspondent and by the leading article 
of that journal itself on the question of 
Portugal’s forfeiture of jurisdictional priv- 
ileges in Japan. The comments we 
allude to appeared in the Ayogo News. 
They consisted of two parts, first, asweep- 
ing denunciation of the correspondent of 
The Times, and secondly, a statement of 
objections to Treaty Revision. We are 
already unhappily familiar with the fierce 
invective invariably employed by a portion 
of the foreign press in the Far East to 
attack any man who undertakes to write 
of Oriental public matters on their merits. 
The habit of attributing base and sordid 
motives to such a person has become so 
constant that, under given circumstances, 
one can always count with absolute cer- 
tainty on arenewed display of this exceed- 
ingly unsightly form of passion and pre- 
judice. In the present instance Zhe 
Times’ correspondent, who had simply 
(sem 4d the great journal a plain and colour- 
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less statement of the facts connected 
with an interesting episode of Portuguese 
and Japanese relations, is declared to be 
aman “past a sense of humiliation who, 
for the benefit of his pocket, deliberately 
attempts to imperil the livelihood of large 
numbers of his countrymen,’’ and who “is 
actually trying with every means at his 
command, and they are not contemptible, 
to enable the Japanese to deal at the com- 
mercial interests of numbers of his country- 
men a very serious blow.” Such writing 
can be. described by only one epithet, 
brutal. Journalists resorting to it would 
be at once branded with disgrace and 
marked for universal contempt in any 
community where wholesome public opin- 
ion exercised active sway. 
tunately, in Oriental emporia of foreign 
trade, where men’s vista is generally 
bounded by the interests of commerce and 
the calls of charity, what is every one’s 
business is no one’s business. “Why 
should it matter to us?” is the common 
formula. “Let those snarl whose nature 
itis todo so. If folks who live on low 
planes of morality find it necessary to drag 
down to their own degraded level all the 
thoughts and actions of others, that is 
their misfortune. We have no mission to 
mend them. Our home is not here, 
but our exile, and we constantly hope 
to turn our backs finally on all this 
wretched wrangling and Gothic outcry.” 
So the thing goes on unchecked, until at 
last a savage tyranny of abuse and slander 
has established its sway. No man is safe 
from it. Every great Englishman visiting 
the East, from the hero of Khartoum to 
the author of the ‘Light of Asia,” has 
been pelted with the same mud. GorDON 
summed up his experience in the pithy 
statement that no man could live in the 
East who ventured to be fair and liberal. 
Yet even GORDON hoped that.thirty years 
later things would be found to have pro- 
gressed a little beyond this stage of bar- 
baric intolerance. The hope was futile in 
so far as concerns outward displays of the 
old disgrace, though we cannot doubt that 
among the foreign communities, in Japan 
atall events, there prevails a much kind- 
lier and fairer sp?rit than that which Gor- 
DON denounced. The sin of The Times’ 
correspondent, the sin against which these 
lampooners gird so furiously, is that he is 
not a blind partisan. He does not join 
with them in a campaign of rabid persecu- 
and wholesale denunciation. He 
advocates the justice and necessity of 
prudent concessions to Japan’s national 
aspirations and legitimate demands. He 
looks beyond the mass of falsehood, pre- 
judice and misrepresentation that has been 
heaped up round the problem of Treaty 
Revision, and in common with every en- 
lightened Englishman who has ever studied 
the question, he discerns and advocates 
the higher interests of the British empire. 


tion 


But, unfor-|. 





That is his sin. For that he is held up as 


an object of public execration by mey/wHos: 
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partisanship is so thorough that even as 
between Japan and Portugal, in a matter 
where the latter has behaved towards the 
former with contumely and towards her 
own duties with culpable neglect, they 
fiercely attack the Japanese Government 
and slander every one supporting its pro- 
cedure. 

We pass from this part of the subject 
to a more important and perplexing de- 
claration which appears in the columns 
of the Kobe journal; not a solitary de- 
claration, but one repeated so often and 
in such emphatic terms that we must ac- 


cept it as a distinct expression of creed :— 


“The Japanese are anxious to mercilessly 
oust every foreigner out of the country. 
The Fiyu-to andthe Kaishin-to, and 
they voice the views of the majority of the 
business men, are anxious to make as 
short work of foreign merchants, as 
certain other Japanese are to expel Go- 
vernment employees. 
them will not mean throwing open 
the country, but obtaining the right to 
drive out all business men by enacting 
provisions which shall make trade and 


commerce conducted by foreigners im- 
Japanese 


possible. If the 
are persistent, Treaty Revision cannot 
long be delayed, and British citizens will 


then witness the collapse of business built 


by years of unremitting industry and toil, 
owing to regulations which render them 
powerless.” 


least the merit of being perfectly un- 


equivocal. Hitherto, the only objection 


urged by the opponents of Treaty Re- 
vision was that Japanese laws were too 
defective and that the Japanese Judiciary 
was too inexperienced to permit the aboli- 
This con- 


tion of Consular Jurisdiction. 
tention found an inveterate exponent in the 


editor of the Hyogo News, who, after less 
than two years’ residence in Japan, dis- 
Japanese 


covered that not only are 


Judges incompetent, but also Japanese 


laws are based on totally different prin- 
ciples from European, and the Japanese 
people are not even capable of under- 
standing the Western signification of the 


term “justice.” But we now find that all 
such contentions were mere subterfuges. 
The sufficiency or insufficiency of Japanese 


laws, the competence or incompetence of 


Japanese Judges—these were nothing more 
than pretexts. The true basis of opposi- 
tion is radical distrust of the Japanese. 
What the foreign enemies of Revision 
believe is that the object of the Japanese 
in revising the Treaties is to enact such 
unfairly discriminating laws as shall “ mer- 
cilessly oust every foreigner out of the 
country.” After this avowal let nothing 
more be said against Mr. O1 KENTARO 
and his petty clique who, in their turn, 
are disturbed by the apprehension that 
should foreigners be freely admitted to the 
interior, they will gradually buy up the 
soil and monopolise the trade of the 
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These utterances have at 





conservatives, founded as it is on a tacit 
acknowledgment of the Occidental’s 
superiority, sounds quite respectable in 
comparison with the wretched suspicion 
that Japan’s sole aim is to expel every 
foreign merchant from her shores. A 
pretty suspicion in truth to cast in Japan’s 
teeth by way of reward for her twenty- 
five years of unflagging effort to fit herself 
for intercourse with Western States on 
equal terms. A pretty suspicion to urge 
against the $yu-to, whose latest ac- 
tion was to sever connection with the 
Ol faction, and to declare their faith in 
the expediency of removing all restrictions 
upon foreign trade, travel and residence. 


*|A pretty suspicion to formulate against 


the Kaishin-to who staunchly supported 
their enlightened leader’s programme of 
introducing British capital and encouraging 
the advent of British enterprise by allow- 
ing foreign ownership of real estate. A 
pretty reflection to cast upon the astute- 
ness of foreign diplomatists, who have 
always accepted Japan’s promise that 
every non-political privilege secured to 
Japanese subjects by the Constitution 
shall be guaranteed to foreigners after the 
abolition of extraterritoriality. But we 
need not expatiate upon a misgiving so 
unworthy of Englishmen and so unjust to 
Japan. If such a fear were really enter- 
tained by the foreign community, then all 
talk about Codes, Judges and so forth would 
be quite idle, and the plain truth would be 
that foreigners themselves cling to their 
present semi-isolation as the only chance 
of being suffered to remain in Japan at 
all. Will anybody endorse this monstrous 
doctrine? Does the Hyogo News itself 
believe it? Apparently not, for side by 
side with the assertion that ‘the Japanese 
are anxious to mercilessly oust every 
foreigner out of the country,” the Kobe 
Journal says:—“If the Japanese would 
grant Treaty Revision on a fair basis, we 
should, with certain reservations with re- 
gard to the immediate transfer of judicial 
jurisdiction, advocate it most heartily.” 
Who has ever suggested or advocated 
anything else? Does the Hyogo News 
imagine that any Englishman, least of all 
The Times’ correspondent, would support 
a scheme of Revision leaving the Japanese 
free to drive every foreigner out of the 
country by unfairly discriminating legisla- 
tion, even supposing, which is wholly un- 
true, that any such scheme were proposed 
by Japan? Nay more: the misgivings 
and reluctance of the bulk of the foreign 
residents on the subject of Treaty Revision 
have from the first been recognised by 
The Times’ correspondent and by this 
journalalike asperfectly natural, and as ful- 
ly entitled to sympathy and consideration. 
It is the constant endeavour of the noisy 
irreconcilables, whose violence parodies 
the true feeling of the British residents, to 
represent themselves as standing between 
the foreign communities and some un- 
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oppression plotted by the Japaneseand sup- 
ported by foreign renegades. But British 
merchants in Japan, although they realise 
that their country’s higher interests, as well 
as broad considerations of international 
equity, must sooner or later bring about 
the changes from which they shrink, know 
and admit that no one has ever yet pro- 
posed to leave them out of the reckoning, or 
to deal otherwise than tenderly, fairly and 
gradually with local sentiments and vested 
interests. If the fumes of passion and 
prejudice that have come to envelop this 
unhappy subject could be cleared away, if 
silence could be imposed upon writers 
who devote themselves to misrepresent- 
ing the attitude of their countrymen and 
to calumniating and aspersing every one 
that does not think exactly as they think, 
it would be found that nota hair’s breadth 
divides the views of the better classes of 
foreign residents from the views of men 
who, like the correspondent of The Times 
are habitually held up to public execration 
by local traducers. But nothing of the 
kind can be hoped. We must wade on 
through all this welter of scurrility and 
scandal, comforted only by the reflection 
that right has always won the day, however 
prejudice protested or the rabble railed. 


THE SITUATION. 
— 

HE present political situation is unique- 

ly interesting. With the exception of 
the commotion about the Codes and the 
Game Law, a profound silence, evidently of 
uncertainty, reigns throughout the political 
world of Japan. What does this calm 
portend? Is it real or only apparent? 
Does it signify that the coming session of 
the Diet will be comparatively peaceful 
and quiet? Questions like these are 
asked by everybody, but no one seems 
able to reply with any degree of confi- 
dence. And perplexity increases when we 
examine those minor questions which, 
taken together, constitute what is called 
the ‘‘situation” at any particular time. 
What will be the attitude of the Radical 
party? Whatpolicy willthe Progressionists 
pursue? What colour will the National 
Unionists decide to display? On these 
points no writer has been bold enough to 
attempt any forecast, and, not unnaturally, 
this state of uncertainty seems to be 
engendering a strong tendency to doubt 
and suspicion, not only between the 
Government and the Opposition, but also 
between the different parties composing 
the Opposition. Such is at any rate the 
case in respect of the Radicals and the 
Progressionists. The latter, it appears, 
are much concerned about the reported 
inclination of some Radical leaders to 
support the Cabinet on certain condi- 
tions. Whether this rumour be true 
or false, events have not yet shown. 


the columns of the Kokumin-no-Tomo, an 
influential weekly journal having strong 
sympathies with the Progressionist party. 
The Kokumin shrinks, as yet, from abso- 
lutely frank speech, but there can be no 
manner of doubt that it refers to the Radi- 
cals when, in a recent article, it “pities a 
certain party which, relying on the absurd 
hope that its platform may possibly be 
adopted by the Cabinet, hesitates and 
wanders.” After devoting some space to 
exposing what/it calls the ‘‘absurdity ” of 
such hopes, and, after enlarging upon the 
clannish character of the present Minis- 
try, our contemporary earnestly repeats 
its recent recommendation to the Radicals 
and the Progressionists that they should 
dissolve their respective parties and com- 
bine into a single association with the 
common object of pulling down clan Go- 
vernment. Various suppositions, observes 
the Kokumin, are made as to the in- 
tended policy of the Government. Some 
imagine that the [to Cabinet will carry 
out the important reform of reassessing 
the taxable value of the land; others, 
that the three Regulations—i.e. the Pub- 
lic meetings, Newspaper, and Publica- 
tions Regulations, will be radically re- 
vised ; others, that the Ministry will try to 
divert the attention of the people to foreign 
questions. Various as these suppositions 
are, they all evidently agree in assuming 
that the Cabinet possesses a definite policy 
more or less satisfactory to the Popular 
party. Those who think thus are ridiculed 
for setting too high a value upon the 
sagacity of the present Cabinet.  In- 
dividually speaking, the members of the 
present Ministry are all men of the first 
order. If the sum total of the ability of 
the several Ministers represented the 
effective ability of a Cabinet as one body, 
then the ITo Cabinet would, it is admitted, 
be the strongest and ablest ever organized 
during the past twenty years. But in 
point of fact such is not the case. Too 
many oarsmen, as the saying goes, drive 
the boat ashore. The present Cabinet— 
we quote from the Tokyo periodical—is in 
one sense, composed of Choshu and Sas- 
shu elements, and, in another, of the 
Military and Civil parties. A Cabinet 
thus variously constituted cannot be ex- 
pected to possess much effective strength. 
As to its ruling principle, our contem- 
porary is pursuaded that the Cabinet is 
in effect a defensive alliance against poli- 
tical parties. Hence, the exigencies of 
defence may find it united, but the 
union will cease to be trustworthy so 
soon as there is question of pursuing a pro- 
gressive policy. Arguing thus, the Kozu- 
min finds it easy to understand and credit 
the report of a so-called “ official news 
agency,” which says that the attitude of 
the Popular party being unknown, the 
Government is unable to decide on any 
fixed policy. ‘Is it not then,” the Op- 


the platform of the Popular party?” Our 
contemporary is convinced that the Minis- 
try’s object is simply to carry out the old 
practice of collecting men of mark within 
the fortress of officialdom, and it bases this 
view partly on the rumours recently cir- 
culated that offers of office have been made 
to Prince KoNoye, Viscount TANI, Mr. 
NAKAJIMA and others, While the Cabi- 
net is thus doing all in its power to keep 
up the clan system, is it not fatuous, 
asks the Kokumin, to indulge the hope 
that the Popular party’s demands will be 
conceded. Hence an aggressive alliance 
against the Government is the true pro- 
gramme for the parties in Opposition. 
“The only way,” concludes our contem- 
porary “of forming such an alliance is to 
organize a large national party out of the 
present $iyu-to and the Kaishtn-to.” 

We (Fapan Mail) repeat our strong 
doubts of the possibility of such a feat as this 
union in the present stage of political pro- 
gress inJapan. As to the prudence of the 
Kokumin’s advice, there cannot be much 
question, from the point of view of effective 
warfare. But surely with the present 
Cabinet in Power—a Cabinet of which the 
two most prominent men are associated 
with the only really practical measure 
hitherto taken to throw official ranks open 
to all classes of Japanese without distinc- 
tion of clan or party—with such a Cabinet 
in power it is a mere delusion to talk of 
Clan Government as the object of the Op- 
position’s attack. Envelop the question 
in whatever euphemisms they may, or 
hide it behind whatever pretexts they 
please, the real object of the Opposition 
is to introduce Government by Party. 
Upon them rests the responsibility of 
attempting to tamper with a brand new 
Constitution —a performance recognised by 
by all statesmen as fraught with the gravest 
peril—and upon them also rests the re- 
sponsibility of agitating for the curtailment 
of the Prerogatives specially reserved by 
the Constitution to the SovEREIGN. We 
sometimes wonder whether these Radical 
politicians have ever read, or if having 
read they ever recall, the words used by 
the EMPEROR himself in the Preamble to 
the Constitution :— When, in the future, 
it may become necessary to amend any of 
the provisions of the present Constitution, 
We or Our successors shall assume the 
initiative, and submit a project for the 
same to the Imperial Diet. The Imperial 
Diet shall pass its vote upon it, according 
to the conditions imposed by the present 
Constitution, and in no otherwise shall Our 
descendants or Our subjects be permitted 
to attempt any alteration thereof. Our 
Ministers of State, on Our behalf, shall be 
held responsible for the carrying out of 
the present Constitution, and Our present 
and future subjects shall for ever assume 
the duty of allegiance to the present Con- 
stitution.” How do the leaders of the 
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here italicized? 
Cabinets forwhich they contend, represents 
a vital departure from the prov'sious of 
the Constitution. Have they waited for 
the SOVEREIGN to take the initiative in 
divesting himself of the prerogative of 
which this change would deprive him? Or 
do they seek by agitation and an attitude 
of defiance to wrest from the EMPEROR 
powers expressly reserved to him by the 
Constitution? Finally, do they remember 
that the “Ministers of State are held re- 
sponsible for carrying out the Constitu- 
tion,” and are therefore bound to resist the 
Opposition’s endeavours to violate one of 
its most important provisions ? 


The system of Party 


KEROSENE IN BULK. 


Lg 
FTER some hesitation, we believe, the 
Japanese Government has accepted 

the principle of storing Kerosene in bulk 
at Kanagawa. This innovation has been 
already adopted at many places in Europe, 
and we lately referred to its gradual pro- 
gress eastward. In Kobe, the 
storage of Kerosene is a matter of private 
enterprise, tanks have already been erect- 
ed, but in Yokohama the Government 
retains control of this matter, and doubt 
seems to have been entertained at the out- 
set as to the safety of the procedure. But, 
in point of fact, no more difficult feat can 
readily be imagined than to ignite a cistern 
full of Kerosene. Had not this been fully 
recognised on the strength of expert 


where 


evidence, such a method of storage would 
never have been permitted, as it is, at 
numerous places in England. We believe 
that the old fort at Kanagawa has been 
chosen as the site for erecting the tanks. 
Apparently this selection of locality in- 
dicates the continued existence of some 
hesitation on the grounds of safety, but 
considering that tanks are erected in the 
very midst of important centres of popula- 
tion and shipping in Great Britain, and 
that experts have pronounced the tank 
system of storage to be much safer than 
the system of storing in tins in godowns, 
there should be no reason for fear. How- 
ever, the ground at the old fort will pro- 
bably cost nothing, and in certain respects 
the site is excellent. The industry of ex- 
porting oil from Batoum is now very large- 
ly in British hands, and so extensive are 
the preparations for carriage in bulk that 
a fleet of 120 steamers will soon be en- 
gaged in the work, Messrs. SAMUEL and 
Company, the great firm which controls 
the enterprise, are pushing matters with 
the utmost energy in the East. They 
have offered to supply the steel tanks to 
the Japanese Government at a price equal 
to only the cost of manufacture, and as we 
observe that the outlay involved at Sing- 
apore in building sheds for storage and for 
filling, a wharf and a pier, laying a system 
of pipe lines and constructing three tanks, 
each capable of holding 15,000 gallons, 
was only $60,000, the expenditu ac. 
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count of the Kanagawa depot ought not to 
be great. What may be the nature of the 
foundations at the Kanagawa fort, we do 
not know, but doubtless this important 
point—important in regard alike to ex- 
pense and to the limits of the tanks’ size 
—has been duly considered. As to the 
effect which the new system may be 
expected to exercise upon the selling 
price of the oil, a forcible illustration 
is furnished by Singapore's experience, 
where, after the introduction of a few 
cargoes in drums, the market fell from 
$2.10 per case to $1.25, the latter by no 
means representing the lowest figure at 
which the Company expected to be able to 
furnish the oil to consumers. The innova- 
tion deserves to be welcomed from every 
point of view, though it will naturally en- 
counter much opposition at the hands of 
importers who have hitherto monopolised 
the trade, following the old method of 
packing in cases. 





THE “ KOKUMIN SHIMBUN” ON 
PARTY CABINETS. 


— 
HE Kokumin Shimbun, which may be 
regarded in a certain sense as the daily 

edition of the Kokumin-no-Tomo, has a 

very violent article in reply to our state- 

ment that the introduction of Party Cabi- 
nets in Japan would be a change in the 
system prescribed by the Constitution, and 
that politicians agitating for such a change 
are directly contravening the terms of the 

Preamble to the Constitution, which Pre- 

amble is an autographic message from the 

EMPEROR himself to his subjects. It is not 

surprising that the Kokumin Shimbun 

should be startled by a distinct definition 
of the attitude assumed by itself and 
its fellow-thinkers in this matter, and 
pethaps we may regard the strength of 
its language as evidence of the disquiet 
into which it bas been thrown by our re- 
marks. But we must beg to be excused 
from replying in detail to its arguments. 
The extreme rudeness of its methods 
effectually place it beyond the pale of 
serious controversy. We have been ac- 
customed to rank politeness high among 
the most beautiful traits of Japanese cha- 
racter. The true Japanese, as we have 
known him for twenty-five years, never 
forgets to be courteous. Under the most 
trying circumstances he generally pre- 
serves his sang-froid, and is guided by the 
wise old precept that recourse to abuse 
and ill-temper is an infallible proof of 
absence of reason. It might fairly have 
been hoped that this national excellence 
would have survived the growth even of a 
newspaper press, but unfortunately the 
style adopted by the Kokumin Shimbun 
shows that such a hope has not yet been 
realized. From the foreign side, indeed, 
no stones can be safely thrown. It would 
be impossible to find in any part of the 
world, however close to the confines of 


sole” coarser Gothicism and more 


intolerant rudeness than are habitually 
paraded by some of the English local 
journals at the open ports. But unless 
Japanese politeness be of an exceed- 
ingly superficial nature—a_ hypothesis 
which there are no grounds for entertain- 
ling—the contamination of this degraded 
type of journalism ought to be easily 
avoided. Asa rule it is avoided. We can 
point to many Japanese journals which 
never debase their columns by rudeness 
to an opponent, always maintaining a 
temperate and courteous attitude even in 
the face of great provocation. In view of 
editorial ability and literary connections 
the Kokumin Shimbun ought to belong to 
this better and infinitely more credit- 
able class. But it is difficult to draw 
any certain inference from a given set 
of premises in Japan, The hybrid Japan- 
ese who assumes the brusqueness of 
manner without assimilating the moral 
bonhomie that often underlies the foreign- 
er’s unconventionality, is a thoroughly un- 
sightly type—a parody, not an imitation. 
Even in the field of art we observe the 
Judging by 
precedents, what might be expected of a 
Japanese in every instance is sobriety and 
harmony of taste. Yet in the Tokyo salons 
we occasionally see ladies of refinement 
and culture displaying costumes in which 
shockingly incongruous elements and con- 
flicting colours are associated, to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of the disfigured wearer. 
Or again, a Japanese garden, perfect in 
everything of indigenous origin and arrange- 
ment, is destroyed byafence daubed with a 
hideously flaring foreign paint. Instinct 
fails, apparently, to bea trustworthy guide 
among circumstances altogether unfamiliar. 
We may, nevertheless, hope that the native 
politeness and moderation of the Japanese 
will ultimately assert themselves in the 
journalistic field, and that the inherent 
weakness of rudeness and personalities 
will be appreciated by newspapers of the 
Kokumin Shimbun’s stamp. In the mean- 
while, however, we are under no obliga- 
tion to expose ourselves to uncivil assaults 
by entering the lists with an opponent 
which takes off the gloves and aims below 
the belt from the outset. The question at 
issue is Constitutional not personal. If 
our contemporary cannot treat it in the 
former sense and with some regard for 
the amenities of discussion, we must be 
pardoned for declining the contest. 


same uncertainty of instinct. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LSE 

(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy vf their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 


To tue Error or THz “Japan Matt.” 
Six,—Being engaged in kindred pursuits, and 
having been employed recently as Inspecting Engi- 
neers by the Imperial Chinese Government in 
connection with the lage Iron and Steel Works 
now being erected at Hankow, we have noticed 
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establishment of Iron and Steel Works on a large 
scale by the Government of Japan, and we venture 
to offer a few remarks thereon, which we trust may 
not be without interest. 

Undoubtedly the manufacture of iron and steel 
is one of the most difficult industries to establish, 
a proof of which may be seen in the concentration 
in but a few countries of the vast bulk of produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are no doubt forcible 
reasons for the establishment of such a manufac- 
ture in Japan, as elsewhere; reasons which may 
cause to be put aside, to some extent at all events, 
the economical consideratiou of manufacture being 
more costly than importation. Before, however, 
any settled decision is taken, and any large ex. 
pen diture incurred, we think that it would be well 
worth while to make searching preliminary inves- 
tigations, so as to avoid a repetition of the costly 
failure which has attached to attempts in many 
other countries to establish this industry, 

‘One of the least satisfactory methods, from an 





economical point of view, is to undertake the smelt- 
ing of ore by means of charcoal; the result un- 
doubtedly gives a very beautiful material, but at 
acost more or less prohibitive, and with the cer- 
tain result of the destruction of adjacent timber on 
so large a scale that within a short time the country 
is cleared within the radius of effective transport, 
and the whole thing comes to a standstill, 

In Sweden, where the manufacture of iron by 
means of charcoal has been more largely and 
longer carried on than elsewhere, the industry has 
been maintained principally through the supplies 
of timber being on an exceptionally large, and 








Another question of some importance which 
alone is determined by the ature of the ore, is 
whether the plant should be laid out for produc- 
tion on the Siemens-Martin or Bessemer systems, 
which were both originally acid processes. By the 
former, all kinds of mild steel suitable for ship- 
building, bridge-building, boiler work and smithy 
purposes, are produced from ore generally of a 
hematite character, free from phosphorus; and by 
the latter, steel of a less ductile quality suitable for 
rail making may be produced from ores less pure 
quality.” Where, however, the available ore is 
decidedly phosphoric, the system to be adopted 
must be that invented by Messrs. Thomas and 
Gilchrist, and known as the basic process, by which 
either rails or mild steel can be produced in 
special forms of Bessemer or Siemens-Martin 
furnaces in which there is a basic lining of magne- 
sian limestone, which absorbs the phosphorus dur- 
ing the process of manufacture. 

There are other points of minor importance, but 
we think we have shown how great is the necessity 
for the most thorough investigation before the 
character of the plant to be put down is determin- 
ed on. 

It is very desirable that specimens in sufficient 
quantity, fairly representing the bulk, of both ore 
and coal should be sent to some iron and steel 
making country, there to be not only thoroughly 
analysed, but also tested practically in manutac- 
ture, the gain in experience thereby more than 
compensating for the loss of time entailed. 

In our own experience we have not infrequently 
found that deposits of coal and ore, which had 











the output of iron on a comparatiy small, scale ; 
but even in Sweden this manufacture is now 
becoming less and less. An attempt was made 
in Italy’ not many years ago, at Terni, but 
in a few years the adjoining country was so 
denuded of timber that it was not possible to 
continue its employment, and the works came 
to a standstill. Something of the sort has taken 
place in Japanitself, we believe, and from the above 
facts it ‘may be seen that it is only by means of 
coal—or by gaseous fuel, as in the United States— 
that the industry can be economically: and per- 
manently established, and even then several factors 
must co-exist in arriving at a satisfactory result. 

Firstly, iron ore must exist in sufficient quantity, 
and of favourable quality. 

Secondly, coal must be found in tolerable proxi- 
mity, and it must be free from any large per cent- 
age of sulphur; it also must possess the quality 
of being capable of being transformed into coke 
of a density which will permit of its sustaining in 
the blast furnace the concentrated weight of the 
charge of ore, flux, etc. It is this quality of 
coking, so pre-eminent in the Durham coal, which, 
togethier with the proximity of vast ore beds, has 
caused Middlesboro to become in a short time the 
greatest iron and steel producing district in Eng- 
land. 

Thirdly, a proper flux must also be had, which 
does not require to be brought from any great 
distance. 

Fourthly, a smaller but still important considera- 
tion is that of the existence of fire clay, seeing 
what large quantities of fire bricks are used in 
the construction and constant renewal of iron and 
steel works plant. 

Fifthly, the last, but by no means the least 
factor, is that of labour. There is no form of work 
to which humanity is put which is more severe and 
sometimes even brutal, than in almost all stages 
of the manufacture of iron and steel. And in its 
highee forms there are perhaps few employments 
in which the gift of being able to tell the precise 
heat, or the precise moment at which vast and 
costly masses of metal should be removed from the 
furnace to the hammer or rolls, is given to so 
few individuals. Of a good forgeman or smith 
it may may be said as of the poet, that he is ‘born, 
not made’, though long experience, and perhaps 
heredity also, enter into his composition. In the 
manufacture of armour plates, for instance, a first- 
class foreman smith has been known to enjoy the 
salary ofa cabinet minister. 

It is frequently observed that it is always a diffi- 
cult matter toestablish an isolated factory, not only 
on account of the training of labour, but also on ac- 
count of the difficulty of maintaining trained labour 
at a high point of efficiency. Itis found that when 
works are grouped in districts, as is usually the case, 
the labour is of a higher and more efficient type than 
when they are solitary; and this fact often deter- 
mines the establishment of new factories in certain 
districts, rather than in others where cheaper labour 
or other advantages may be obtained. Where there 
are several works grouped together, the competi- 
tion induced puts both masters, foreman and men 
on the gui vive; the later pass from one works 
to another, gaining experience at each, which is 
thus diffused among all, and there js-ao tendency 
therefore towards crystallisation. 
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led to the supposition that the industry of iron 
and steel making could be established, proved, on 
assay and trial, to be utterly unsuitable for the 
purpose. 

We would suggest, therefore, that the most prac- 
tical method of ascertaining the possibility or pro- 
bability of the establishment of an iron and steel 
industry in Japan would be to make trial borings 
by means of diamond: boring machinery, on a 
large scale, in those districts where ore and coal 
are known, or supposed, to exist. Even were the 
results not in all cases satisfactory for the establish- 
ment of iron works, yet the information gained, 
from a geological point of view, could not fail to 
be of high value, and discoveries of other minerals 
might take place which would more than compen- 
sate for any other disappointment. 

The necessities of a nation must of course take 
precedence of all other considerations, yet, to those 
who know how beautiful above most other count- 
ties are the fair islands of Japan, there seems 
something aimost painful in the establishment of 
works which, perhaps more than any others, so 
thoroughly disfigure large areas of country. 


We are, yours faithfully, 





J. BIRCH & CO. 
August 31st, 1892. 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “Japan Mat.” 

Str,—As is already known to many of your 
readers, Japan is about to receive a three weeks? 
visit from Rev. F. E. Clark D.D., familiarly known 
as ® Father Endeavour Clark.” He is expected in 
Kobe from Australia about Nov. 8th. Dr. Clark 
was the founder of the first Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavour, and is now the widely 
known President of the United Societies. 

It has been my privilege to know this man inti 
mately for twenty-three years. I regard hiscoming 
to Japan at this juncture as a special Providence, 
and would like the favour of your columns to state 
a few facts and make a suggestion or two, that may 
possibly be of interest or service to some. 

I write solely at my own prompting, and out of 
admiration for the man and his work. I have no 
formal connection with any one of the 22,000 socie- 
ties which acknowledge him as their united head, 
and most loyally follow his wonderful leadership. 
I have never worn the familiar badge, a C encircl- 
ing an E, though at heart I am a believer in the 
Society and its noble work. 

In no partisan spirit therefore, but simply as an 
interested observer of the great movement of the 
day, I would call attention to this most unique en- 
terprise in the church history of the present century. 

Beginning twelve years ago in a single church in 
Portland, Me. of which Dr. Clark was then pastor, 
it has grown toa membership of one and a half 
millions, and now encircles the globe. 

Nothing else in the history of Christianity par- 
allels it. Even Methodism, down toa recent date 
the marvel of the modern church, must yield the 
palm in rapidity of growth and breadth of scope, to 
this organized movement among the young people 
of every Christian sect. 


and advocate. Should Gen. Booth visit this land, 
whatever we may have thought hitherto of the 
Salvation Army and some of its grotesque perform- 
ances, we should be interested to see its founder 
and inspiring spirit; that is if we have any interest 
whatever in the great efforts made to uplift our race. 
Much more then, all of us who care for the moral 
training of the young are glad, I am sure, to wel- 
come to our sunny land, this “ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a man who speaks for 1,500,000 young 
people, whose lives are dedicated to Christ and the 
church, and who have enlisted in a crusade against 
every form of evil. 

We wish to give a fair hearing to this organized 
form of skilled Christian labour, which is wielding 
so weighty an influence in Western lands. 

But aside from the great enterprise which he 
represents, and the fact that he brings greetings 
from and commands the most ardent devotion of 
multitudes of America’s best people, as evidenced 
by the public farewells tendered him at Boston, 
New York, San Francisco and intermediate points, 
Dr. Clark isin himself a man of marked person- 
ality. The deep meaning term, Christian gentle- 
man, always comes to my mind when his name is 
spoken, He is the embodiment of courtesy and 
fairness, an enthusiast without being a crank, 
intense in his activity, broad in his sympathies, 
and throughly unselfish in all his work and motives, 
He is a pleasing speaker of exceptional oratorical 
ability, and a winning weiter. His pen runs easily, 
and he has already published half a score of books, 
He is the chief editor of Zhe Golden Rule, pub- 
lished in Boston, Mas: e of the breeziest and 
most business-like Christian weeklies in all the 
world. He is worth seeing and hearing for his 
own sake, as well as for the cause he represents . 

He has received large offers repeatedly to head 
various business and literary enterprises, but his 
hear his present work, and money could not 
tempt him to leave it. In ability to read mem and 
organize them into effective companies of workers 
he has few superiors, and he does his leading with 
great geniality of temper. In short, he is one of 
the men of the day, one whom we cannot afford to 
miss knowing. 

He comes to Japan on no holiday trip. His 
one purpose is to give and to do. He is too 
modest to press his subject upon unwilling liste 
ers. He is too much wanted in Australia, Indi: 




















England and America to stay a day where he is 
not desired. He is a busy man, and if any of us 
wish to catch him, we must speak in time. 

Mr. A. T. Hill of Kobe will have the general 
superintendence of Dr: Clark's movements in 











Japan, He would be glad, I know, to answer 
inquiries or receive suggestions from any. 
Might it not be well for Mr. Hill to appoint a 


sub-committee at each of the ports? Ora better 
plan yet would be for the Christian workers in 
each city to choose their own committee to make 
arrangements for welcoming Dr. Clark and hold- 
ing one or more meetings with him. 

One other suggestion, the Japanese cannot fail 
to be interested in Dr. Clark and his speeches. Let 
them be notified and invited to as wide an extent 
as possible. 

On the score of old-time friendship, I secured in 
advance a promise of a visit to the city where I 
live and labour. Arrangements are being made 
to notify 30 outlying stations, when the exact date 
of his speaking in Okayama is fixed. Shoulda 
similar plan be followed in other cities, a large 
number of people would be favoured, and a vast 
amount of good could not fail of accomplishment. 

Yours truly, JAMES H. PETTEE. 

Okayama, Oct. 10, 1892. 











THE GOTEMBA LEPER HOSPITAL 


IN FAPAN. 
Raed ec Sa 


On the 15th of August, last year, I addressed 
to His Grace Mgr Osouf, at present Archbishop 
of Tokyo, a report concerning the Leper Ho- 
spital founded, at Gotemba, by the regretted 
Father Testevuide, whose charge had just been 
entrusted to me. 

To-day, I make it my duty to bring to the know- 
ledge of the persons that have kindly taken an 
interest in our endeavours, the present state of our 
Hospital, and, at the same time, the development 
it is on the eve of taking. 

During the last year, our establishment did not 
cease to progress in every respect: the grounds 
have been considerably extended; new buildings 
for divers manual occupations have been con- 
structed, and new patients, admitted. The num- 
ber of the latter amounts, at present, to 54. Most 
of them are already Christians, 

Of course, they are allowed complete liberty of 








Dr. Clark is the head and front of this widely, 





conscience. But they cannot live long the 
establishment without hearing their fellow patients, 
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baptized, praise the Christian religion; they are 
naturally induced to admire the sentiments and 
conduct of those that have embraced it, and desire 
to acquire a better knowledge thereof. 

They admire, especially, the fraternal clarity of 
these neophytes, their good humour, their gayety, 
the serene happiness of their souls, beaming through 
their features, often disfigured, and through the 
very pains of their terrible disease. 

Under the immediate action of such a benign 
influence, the light of faith quickly makes its way 
into their minds, while their hearts are soon inclined 
to cherish a religion that appears so beautiful and 
promises so much peace. Hence all the lepers of 
the hospltal are Christians, or prepare themselves 
to become so. They form, as it were, a religious 
community, animated with the best spirit, passing 
their time in prayer and easy manual labour. 

But a short time ago, cast away by their very 
relations, wandering on all the roads, and in all 
places haunted by wretchedness, inspiring horror 
rather than pity, our lepers were the most un- 
fortunate of men. Admitted into our establish- 
ment, they live happy at present, and with scarcely 
any cares for the morrow. Once introduced by 
baptism into the great Christian family, then, es- 
pecially, they think, nay, they are convinced, that 
He who feeds the birds of the air, who gives growth 
and beauty to the flower of the field and to the lily 
of the valley, will never abandon His own children. 

Must I now own that he who has charge of the 
leper asylum is more uneasy and anxious? Alas! 
It is but true. He has to provide for a community 
of over 65 persons, including the personnel of the 
administration. ‘The daily expenses are consider- 
able, the medicaments costly: therefore, the alms 
received are soon absorbed. 

The difficulty of covering the ordinary expenses, 
at present, is already a heavy burden, but the 
number of patients is on the eve of increasing, and 
that prospect is the cause of fresh uneasiness. 

‘There are, in Japan, divers places where lepers, 
flocking together from the neighbouring provinces, 
meet ear a temple, built to the memory of an 
ancient bonze called Nichi-ven, who, we told, had 
a particular commiseration for this kind of patients. 
‘They assemble there to implore his aid, hoping to 
be cured, or, at least, relieved. 

Now, lately, a number of lepers, who had as- 
sembled near a temple, famous among all, built at 
‘Minobu, about 20 leagues from our asylum, heard 
of the existence of the latter. They, at first, doubted 
wether it would be possible to find under the sun 
a place where so much kindnes is lavished on a 
misfortune like theirs, However, they wanted to 
see with their own eyes; they saw and they believed; 
they asked for admittance and then hastened to 
inform their companions. 

Three other localities, where lepers assemble in 
groups, for the same purpose as at Minobu, have 
been visited, and relations have been established 
with our asylum. 

Morever, on the East-coast of Chiba-ken, one of 
our Christians is acquainted with over 40 lepers 
and wishes to send some of them to our hospital. 

Finally, another Christian has found, on_ the 
mountains that form the western border of Gum- 
ma-ken, at Kusatsu, over 60 lepers, who had as- 
sembled there to try the efficacy of mineral hot 
springs. ‘They were very glad to learn that there 
existed, elsewhere, an asylum where patients of 
their kind are taken care of. They took our ad- 
dress and asked whether they could be allowed to 
proceed thither. We could do nothing but give 
them a faint hope of admittance. But it is very 
probable that several of them, without awaiting 
for a positive authorization, will try their fortune 
and start for our asylum, 

Thus, from different quarters, numerous patients 
are about to take the road to our hospital. A few 
are already arrived, ‘The last one had traversed 
neatly a hundred leagues. He fell from exhaust- 
ion, a few feet from the threshold of our estab- 
lishment. Happily he was noticed; was hastily 
raised up, attended to and comforted. In a few 
days, he was instructed enough to receive holy 
Baptism, and then died. He had been led by 
Providence from so very far, to obtain, just in 
time, if not the life of the body, at least the life 
of the soul! 

Thecurrent is thus established. It cannot but 
continue to swell, and there is no doubt that, in a 
very short time, many more patients will knock at 
our doors, 


What must we then do? Must we reject them? 
Their misery is awful; their disease devours them 
alive! Less happy than the lepers of the Sand- 
wich-Islands, who live together in a spacious 
asylum, supported at the expense of the local 
Government, wisely directed and tended to by 
Catholic Missionaries and Sisters; less happy thau 
most lepers of Tonkin, who, in the more important 
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where the Royal munificence comes to their aid, 
the lepers of Japan are for the most part abandoned 
to themselves. Such as dispose of a certain fortune 
are able to find refuge and care in certain estab- 
lishments, public and private; but the poor, with 
very few exceptions, and those who come and knock 
at our doors, are without refuge and shelter; nay, 
often they have no clothes, they: «1ffer from hunger, 
and despair is in their soul! “Suail we yet double 
their torture by casting them away from the only 
threshold where they hoped to find rest and relief P 
Would any of my readers decide the question 
against them? As for me, I will never have 
courage enough to do so. 1 will always accept 
every homeless patient that comes to us for aid 
and shelter. 

Once more I make an appeal to compassionate 
Souls, and implore of their charity the aid neces- 
sary Lo relieve so many unfortunate human beings. 
Our dear lord, who here below had so great a 
compassion for these the most wretched of men, 
will assuredly repay a hundred-fold the contribu- 
lions of our generous Benefactors: indeed, the 
best reward secured for the charitable hearts that 
will kindly listen to my ardent appeal. 

P. Vicroux, Mission. Apost. 

















THE YOKOHAMA FIZEN KAI. 
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Report of the Negishi Charity Hospital for 
August and September, 1892. 





















































August rst. September rst, 
Patients in Hospital 9 
‘Admitted during moni 10 
Died ... x 
8 
a2 
5 
19 
Visiting patients (free) 39 
Visiting patients (paying) ae 
Whole number visiting p: 90 
Number of visitors 34 
C) Casa" Acoust. 
By paying patien on 3978 
By Sale of medicine won. 339 
By various sources: 1733 
'y supported beds “33.00 
By Jizenkai o.c.o 2 25.08 
By deficit (adv. by treasure)... — 
308.53 
‘To salaries of doctor, nur 
‘and housekeeper. 34-74 
To boarding. 30.13 
To furniture and instru 36.93 
To dispensary for medicines .. 3.04 
© general expenses . 83 
To books for account: 
tionary ad 2.08 
To repairs ti ase 
To amount still due from paying 
patients oi 2.8 
108.52 
H, Hinixo, Physician in charge. 





Auapay Steward, 
October 22th, 1898 


Note.—The extra salary in September is due to 
the illness of Dr. Hibino, and the consequent need 
of a substitute. Dr. Hibino has now recovered. 
All members are invited to the regular monthly 
meetings, held for the present at 221 Bluff, on the 
first Saturday of each month, at 2 p.m. 








CRICKET. 
pee ac 
ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

This match was not fought to a conclusion on 
Saturday, time being up before England had play- 
ed half a dozen men, but the draw must be placed 
to the credit of the Scotch-Irish eleven, who, how- 
ever, comprised among their number the best bow!- 
ers and bats in the Club. Crouch, who has been 
fielding well of late knocked up the highest score, 
43, uot out, White, of the English eleven, coming 
next with 37, also not out. It was a ladies’ day, 
and many fair visitors graced the ground with 
their prescence, afterwards partaking of the Club’s 
hospitality at five o’clock tea.—Scores :-— 


Scotuann ann Inguann. 
Mr. Crawford, c. Barton, b, Edward...... 
Mr, Mair, b. Tate.. 

Mr. Bremner, b. Edwards... 
Mr. Dutt, b. Edwards oe 
Mr, Dodds, ¢. Layard, b, Tate 
Mr. Burn, ¢. Layard, b. Tate .. 
Dr. Wheeler, c. Layard, b. Eéwards.,, 
































Mr. Mardoch, b. Mortiss i 36 
Mr. Crouch, not out : B 
Mr, Philip, c. Layard, b, Morriss + 


Mr, Nash,'c. Tate, b. Edwards 
beg. 


Mr. White, not out... 










Dickinson, cand by Burn va 

'b. Mardoch......, ° 

8 

Mr. Morriss, b. Burn 16 

Mr. Layaray'b. Murdod 10 
Me. Barton 
Mr. Parlett 

Mr. Healing tid not bat. = 
Ne Gari 
Me Braces 
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“IS MAN NATURALLY GOOD OR 
BAD?” 
aaa 
By Mr. G. BorssonapE. 


(Translated from the Reoue Frangaise du Fapon.) 





This question originated in China, I have heard : 
it is often discussed in Japan. It appears that 
three different replies have been made to it. Some 
say that man is naturally good : hence the wicked 
would be the exception, which agrees pretty well 
with what we see in society, Others say that he is 
naturally bad: then good people are only the 
exception ; which is neither flattering for the human 
species, nor reassuring for the future of society : 
moreover, this fact would make it difficult to justify 
the right of punishing that society has ascribed to 
itself. Others say that he is neither good nor bad, 
naturally, and that he becomes the one or the other 
according to education, example and the surround- 
ings in the midst of which he is brought up. 

The question has also been sometimes put to me 
in conversation, and, without having then much 
reflected upon it, I have always answered, that 
“man is rather than not naturally good.” Now I 
am invited by the founders of the Japanese Review, 
“The Kokko” (the Light of the Land), to express 
my opinion upon this problem. What might be 
sufficient at the time of a few minutes conversation, 
no longer suffices when the question has to be 
treated of in writing. 

Upon further reflection, I am astonished that 
only the three preceding solutions have been given 
toit, Could it not have been also said, 

4. That there are good men and bad ones, 
through their natural propensitie 

5. That there are men who are born good and 
whom example, bad advice, and vices have made 
bad: 

6. Inversely, that men who are born bad have, 
by example and good councils, become good ? 

These three new solutions do not exclude the one 
or the other, because they do not, like the first three, 
claim to reply for man in general, or the whole 
of humanity: they make a distiction between 
dividuals. At most, they leave for solution three 
other subsidiary questions, namely :— 

Are the majority of men born good or bad? 

Do the majority of men born good remain good? 

Do the majority of men born bad remain bad ? 

To these three new questions, I shall reply in 
the affirmative. 

Man is born, most frequently, with good 
stinets which reason and education usually con- 
firm and develop; a man born good remains so 
under the ordinary circumstances of life; there 
must be particularly unfavourable circumstances 
for wickedness to succeed in dominating him. A 
man born bad remains bad, unless he meets with 
special conditions of good education, of good pre- 
cepts and of good examples. 

But, would there not be room for a 7th solution, 
to wit, that the same man is almost always alter- 
nately good and bad, according to what circum- 
stances happen to him in life, according as events 
are favourable or unfavorable to him, as other 
men are just or unjust to him ? This solution does 
not exclude the first two, for it could be applied as 
well to a man born good as to one born bad ; only, 
as regards the first, cases of wickedness would be 
accidental with hin, whilst as regards the second, 
goodness would have the character of accident. 
So many different possible solutions prove that the 
question has been propounded in too extended a 
form. 

Tt goes without saying that the world admits that 
there are men thoroughly good without effort on 
their part, and that there are others who are bad, 
radically bad. The first are so good that they donot 
become corrupted, do not become bad even when 
surrounded by the very worst kind of examples 
and under circumstances wherein others only 
ordinarily good, would become bad. The second 
are so bad that, notwithstanding good examples 
and good education, notwithstanding circum- 
stances that confer individual happiness upou them 
and which, from that very fact, ought to soften 
their character and keep them from sentiments of 
hatred or of jealousy, remain bad and pernicious 
to their fellow creatures. These are, in the two 
senses, exceptions, and, doubtless, the question is 
asked as concerning the generality of men only, 

Nor will I dwell upon the point of showing what 
must be understood by “a good man,” and what 
by “a bad man:” there are many degrees of good- 
ness as there are of badness. Tf we call “ good- 
ness” virtue and ‘‘badness’’ vice, it is clear that 
we must not take these two definitions as absolu- 
tely comprehensive, for no man possesses all the 
virtues, just as no one has all the vices. 

Nor can we, according to the question asked, 
specify ttie| qualities that we would require in a 
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man to style him “ good,” nor the vices that would 
make us declare him “bad :” there would be arbi- 
trariness in it, and whilst, among us, some would 
especially require certain qualities (doubles those 
they themselves possess or think they do) and 
would especially condemn certain vices (those they 
do not have or think they do not have), others 
would be different and severer in their exactions. 


It is already seen that it is not as easy as it 
might be thought at first sight, to understand each 
other upon the position of the question. 

For my part, I shall be inclined to call a good 
maze, one who has the most sociable virtues, that 
is to say, one who is far from willingly injuring his 
fellow creatures and is disposed to be useful to 
them: in a word, I shall call good “a man that 
really loved his fellow creatures, from the fact 
that they are so, exclusive of relationship, of 
private friendship or of services received ; I should 
call dad” an egotist, an envious body, one who 
looks after his own interest and his own gratifica- 
tions everywhere, always, at any price, at the risk 
of injuring the most legitimate interests of others. 

The first can even push his love of his fellow 
creatures to the sacrifice of his fortune and even of 
his life for others ; but in that case, he is no longer 
good, he is very good, but superlatively generous. 

The second can push egotism to the sacrifice of 
the fortune and lives of others to his ambition, to 
his interest, to his passions; such a one is very 
bad, he isthe worst of men. When they have come 
to that, both come within the exception and as 
such are out of the question. 

In limiting, therefore, the meaning of the words 
good and bad with which we are dealing, to the 
generality of men, the question is still very em- 
barrassing. It is still not stated with sufficient 
precision. 

Are we to inquire what man is (whether he is 
good or bad) in what is sometimes called “the 
state of nature,” or what he is in astate of civiliza- 
tion more or less advanced to which most known 
peoples have arrived? It is not easy to form an 
exact conception to-day of that state called “ of 
nature.” 

Certain philosophers, like Rousseau in France, 
have spoken at length about this state of nature; 
but they har without doubt, imagined it such 
as it never existed. It is probable that, before the 
formation of human societies, when men were 
living grouped in families, struggling with all 
the difficulties of material life, surrounded with 
nature’s dangers, exposed to cold and to heat, 
to hunger, to wild animals, to the attacks of their 
neighbours, they had for sole guide the instinct 
of preservation which brought them nearer to 
wild animals themselves than to civilized man of 
to-day. What would lead us to believe this i 
that the savage tribes that are met with in 
Central Africa and perhaps in South America, 
are possessed of the violence and often of the 
ferocity of beasts. 

I would prefer not to call “state of nature,” such 
a quite exceptional situation of man, and to thus 
style the one in which men are already united into 
tribes or into bodies of families, having chiefs more 
or less accepted by all or by the greatest number ; 
those chiefs are ordinarily old men or warriors, 
and, as all the members of the tribe always know 
each other more or less, social virtues are develop- 
ped and anti-social vices are rare or less ac 
centuated ; the influence of the common sentiment 
is relatively stronger than in a larger society ; the 
pursuit of the esteem of others and the fear of their 
contempt produce therein more efficacious results 
than in great societies where each one is as lost in 
an unconcerned crowd. 

We have examples analagous to this situation in 
small communes and hamlets, where every one 
knows the other, where each one observes the 
other, where one judges one’s neighbour and is 
judged by him. I would willingly say that in this 
social state, man is good rather than bad ; but this 
goodness of man is not purely natural, instinctive 
and primitive; it is the effect of human society for 
which man is certainly created, and which alone 
answers for his destiny. 

If we now study man in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, we shall be in a position to say that what- 
ever of good there is in him develops itself more 
extensively at the same time that natural bad pro 
pensities find stronger excitement and more multi- 
plied and perhaps easier modes of gratification. 
is in large cities that the greatest number of 
es is found, just as there are found there, too, 
the greatest number of learned men and of ignor- 
amuses, the richest and the poorest men; all the 
extremes, with all the intermediate degrees. 

But, to get as far as to say that there are 
good and bad people (that one sees every day), 
is not yeta reply to the question: it must be 
also known whether there are in the world more 
good than bad people or the reverse; it is a statis: 
tical matter impossible to state in a ountry 5 
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but I have not the least doubt, that everywhere, 
especially in Japan, the good are in a very great 
majority over the bad. 

T shall be nearer to giving a satisfactory reply 
tothe question, if [ take my stand successively 
before meetings of men whom others are endea- 
vouring to make share with them extremes of senti- 
ments, good and bad ones. If I concede to those 
that address them in the two senses, the same 
amount of talent of persuasion, the same order of 
feeling, the same modes of action, I believe that 
those that strive to urge their audience towards 
goodness, the beautiful, justice, courage, the love 
of country, will prevail sooner and more completely 
than those that shall preach vice, hatred, violence, 
fear, and egotism. Man, here again, would then 
be good rather than bad. 

Twill suppose now two different gatherings of 
men already stirred with opposite passions : some 
are already inflamed with noble and generous 
passions, others, on the contrary, are instigated 
by hatred and anger, by a spirit of vengeance or 
by fear. I believe it will be difficult, impossible 
perhaps, that the first should be suddenly induced 
into evil by a speaker who should censure them for 
their good sentiments and should preach contrary 
ones to them ; whilst experience shows that often- 
times irritated, furious crowds, ready to proceed 
to the greatest excesses, have been promptly stop- 
ped, subdued aud brought back to calm and h 
mane sentiments, by the power of honest speech, 
firm and imbued with the eloquence that love of 
justice and of truth inspires. Man, then, would 
here again be good rather than bad, since he never 
suddenly changes from good sentiments to bad 
ones, whilst on the contrary he often does so, and 
easily, from badness to goodness, from anger to 
calmness, from hatred to sympathy. 

Finally, when I study individuals, I find in them, 
in each one of us taken separately, what I find in 
the aggregate of men united into a society, that is, 
goodness and badness at one and the same time. 

Not only is no one absolutely good nor abso- 
lutely bad, not only are there men that possess 
more virtues than vices and others more vices than 
virtues, but also every man passes, in a sort of 
way, through periods of virtue and periods of vice. 
Under the influence of the surroundings in which 
he is placed, of the facts that he meets with, of the 
relations that he holds with other men, whatever 
naturally good there is in him either develops 
itself or dwindles away, and whatever is bad in 
him either withers or expands. These changes 
are sometimes slow and perceptible, sometimes 
rapid; they are at one time lasting, at another 
wansient. 

Tt was a long ago that one of our sages said that 
‘man is a variable being of diverse nature ;” this 
is, in a word, perhaps the truest remark to make 
in reply to the question in hand, I think, then, 
that man would be maligned if he were called 
naturally bad, and to say that he is naturally 
good, is neither to flatter nor to deceive him. At 
all events, if he is not always good, he can become 
so, and this is the sign of his superiority over all 
the animals that do not possess moral perception. 

Man has two very powerful natural guides to 
lead him to goodness and to turn him aside from 
badness, his reason and his heart, that is to say 
his intelligence and his sensibility. These two 
guides are uniled in Religion, that is to say in the 
belief in God, a Supreme Being sovereignly 
powerful, who alone possesses the secret of recon 
ciling absolute justice with goodness, and whom 
reason teaches us to know at the same time that 
our hearts stimulate us to love Him. Asa means 
towards perfection, man has the gift of communi- 
cating with his fellow creatures as much at the 
present by speech and by writings, as on the past 
by recollection and by history. 

Finally there is in him the sentiment of the 
duties which he fulfils in the universe: generally, 
he even thinks that his destiny does not end with 
this life, that there is another where the wicked are 
punished and the good are rewarded. Those are 
immense benefits which even the most perfected 
animal does not enjoy. 

If man were generally bad, he would cease to 
advance, even slowly, in goodness and better 
things, he would, on the contrary, stride on with 
giant steps in badness and in worse doings; he 
would be worse than the brute creation, which, if 
it makes no progress, does not retrograde: man 
would be a monster of nature instead of being the 
master-piece of creation. 

Plato was the first to say, and no one has said it 
better: The man whose natural disposition is 
happy and whose education has been good, is the 
gentlest of living creatures, a creature almost 
divine; but if his natural disposition is bad and if 
his education has been insufficient to correct it, he 
the most savage of all beings. 

I conclude, tNerefore, in the meaning of my first 
reply. Man, taken in general, is naturally good, 
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and notwithstanding the trials of life, more often 
remains good than he becomes bad. A naturally 
bad man is the exception, and it is not rare for 
him to approach being nearly a good man when- 
ever he lives under favourable conditions. 

In favour of the natural goodness of man, that is 
tosay, of the greatest number of good men, I can, in 
concluding, invoke the testimony of the celebrated 
English traveller, Livingstone, who, after having 
traversed the most savage countries, died in the 
centre of Africa: he wrote: “ Whatever may be 
the value of the discoveries that I have made, the 
we that I look upon as being the most precious, 
is to have proven the great number of excellent 
people there are inthe world.” ‘This remark could 
only have been made by a man himself excellent. 











LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
7 Spas 


(From our own Corresronpent.) 








Chicago, September 22nd, 1892. 

The two Chinese boys, Tom Bu and Wong Lim 
Doe, mentioned in a previous letter as detained 
at Winnipeg, have been admitted by special order 
from the Treasury Department, and are now in 
this city with their fathers. They were admitted 
on condition that they be sent to college, and will 
leave next week for Ann Arbor, Michigan. During 
the summer they will be managers of a department 
in a big exhibit which some wealthy Chinese are 
arranging to make at the World's Fair, The 
‘Treasury agents here are troubled over the out 
come, lest a bad precedent has been established. 

News comes from San Francisco that the dis- 
affection of the Chinese residents over the Exclu- 
sion Bill is increasing, A group of highbinders is 
reported to have issued a proclamation condemn- 
ing to death Moy Jin Mun for translating regi: 
tation notices into Chinese. Moreover, the Six 
Companies of that city have sent out a proclam- 
ation advising and warning the Chinese not to com- 
ply with the registration law, because it is “cruel,” 
“bad,” unjust,” “mean,” “contemptible,” etc, 
They have also sent a strong and urgent appeal to 
their Emperor to interfere in behalf of the Chinese 
in America. 

Miss Searle, “for nine years associate principal 
of Kobe College,” has been in this city, and gave 
an address before the Woman’s Missionary Board 
of the Congregational Church. She spoke of the 
advanced educational and Christian work done in 
that Kobe institution, * Gate of God,” and made 
an appeal for further enlargement. 

Miss Duffield, a sister of Mrs. R. L. Halsey, of 
Shimonoseki, and Miss Jessie D. Humpstone will 
soon be in Japan to reinlorce the Baptist workers 
there, 

Prof. William A. Houghton, for several years 
professor of the English language and literature 
in the Imperial University, Tokyo, and for the 
past year assistant professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, has just entered 
on his duties as professor of Latin in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. He is a graduate of 
Vale College. 

Ihave been interrupted in this letter by a call 
from Massuo Ikuta, Ph.D., assistant in chemistry 
in the University of Chicago. He referred very 
pleasantly tothe fact that he hadreceived instruction 
in mathematics from the editor of the Fapan Mail. 

The faculty and students of the University of 
Chicago are, many of them, already on the ground, 
and ready to begin work October 1st. There is 
every prospect of a very large attendance. 

Ail the principal institutions of the land have 
opened with increased attendance, and anticipate 
an enthnsiasti¢ and prosperous year’s work. 

The Stars and Stripes boast the honour of having 
been planted “at the two points nearest the North 
Pole yet reached by civilized man.” The highest 
point on the west coast of Greeland was 83°, reach. 
ed by Lockwood and Brainard of the Greely ex- 
pedition. The highest point on the East coast 
has been made by Lieut. Peary, who sent the 
Navy Department the following telegram :— 


« United States navy claims highest discoveries on Greenland, 

Independence bay, 8@ degrees north latitude, $4 
degrees west longi sovered July 4, 1892, Greenland ice 
cap ends south of Vietoria inlet.” 


Luca Vescia, an Italian sculptor, who has been 
is this country about three years, has issued the 


following challenge :— 

‘The Columbian Beposl ian’ having called together artists from 
all parts of the world, and desiring to ascertain who are the 
best marble workers in the United State |, Luca Vescia, sculp- 
tor, do agree to deposit the sum of f2oo, all contestants to devosit 
alike sam, a8 a prize for the best bust made from life, without 
Any measure whatever, from a solid block of mable, and ail 


























work tobe done by hand. Thecontest to last seven days, and 
the working hours to be from 7 a.m. to 6 pam, daily. 
‘Said bust, when completed, shall be placed on exhibition in 


Chicago. 

Artists shall be selected as judges and they shall award the 
victor the amount deposited. 

The contestants shall occupy separate rooms so a3 not to see 
each other's work. 

Any person desiring to contest for the above can find er ad- 


depsye ab Nes 966 Austin avenue, Chicage. 
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Some Canton merchants have requested 300 
square feet in which to exhibit specimens of 
Chinese matting. 

‘The Treasury Department has lately made a 
number of rulings which are of great interest to 
foreign exhibitors. No import duty will be charg- 
ed on Foreign exhibits, that are returned or de- 
stroyed or abandoned; but the regular duty will 
be assessed on all articles sold. Representatives 
of foreign governments will be permitted to treat 
friends with liquor, on which no duty will be as- 
sessed ; and exhibitors may give away samples of 
liquor, cologne and similar articles without being 
assessed for duty thereon. 

Elaborate preparations are making for the ded- 
icatory ceremonies. It is expected that 125,000 
people, ‘the greatest audience ever gathered under 
‘one roof,” will be assembled in the immense Manu- 
factures Building on October 21st. 

Alexander Bergman, the Russian who attempt- 
ed on July 23th to assassinate H. C. Frick, of the 
Carnegic Steel Company, in Pittsburg, has been 
found guilty on five different charges, and sentenced 
to2t years in the penitentiary, and one year more 
in the work-house for carrying concealed weapons. 
Nothing but drastic measures will ever suffice to 
crissh anarchy. 

The trial of Hugh O'Donnell, the leader of the 
Homestead strikers, is now going on in Pittsburg. 

It seems a novelty, but is also a relief, to have no 
great labour troubles to chronicle. It is also 
pleasant to be able to state, that the /nter-Ocean 
of this city has entered upon a vigorous warfare 
against the authracite coal trust, whose “combine,” 
it claims, is contrary to an Illinois law passed by 
the Legislature in 1889. 

The political campaign is now will underway. 
On September 13th McKinley delivered the ad- 
ress at the formal opening and dedication of the 
works of the America Tinplate Company at El- 
wood, Indiana, and, of course, claimed the event 
as a beneficial result of the protective policy of the 
Republican party. On the 16th the convention of 
Republican Clubs met at Buffalo, and treated that 
city to a grand parade and addresses by Whitelaw 
Reid and others, But on the same day at Winne- 
muca, Nevada, Senator Stewart, in a convention 
of the silver party, declared his intention to speak 
and vote for Weaver. The Democrats in New 
York State opened the campaign at Brooklyn, 
September 19th, with a speech by Senator Hill, 
who never mentioned Cleveland’s name the 
close, when he referred to their candidates, “ Cleve- 
land and Stevenson ”! He pleaded for principles, 
not persons, measures rather than men. 

The elections in Maine and Vermont resulted, 
of course, in Republican victories, but with greatly 
reduced majorities which afford the Democrats 
much encouragement. Ex.Speaker Reid was re- 
elected to Congress. 

The Grand Lodge of the I.0.0.F. is in session 
at Portland, Oregon, and has drawn to its session 
thousands of Odd Fellows from all over the United 
States and Canada. 

The National Capital is gay and festive over 
the twenty-ninth encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The veterans are there with their 
wives and children, and many visitors have been 
attracted thither by the cheap rates. September 
19th was the first day, and was especially devoted 
to the formal dedication of the Old Soldiers’ 
Home. The unavoidable absence of President 
Harrison, detained at the bedside of his sick wife, 
was the only draw-back. Vice-President Morton 
was present as a substitute, and made a pleasant 
address. On the 2oth, came the magnificent street 
parade with 50,000 veterans in line and marching 
all day long. Ex-President Hayes and General 
B. F. Butter were prominent and were loudly 
cheered. Yesterday occurred the first business 
session, in which the reports of the officers were 
received, and Indianapolis was selected as the 
next meeting-place. There isan animated con- 
test between Col. Weissert, of Milwaukee, and 
Col. Sexton, postmaster of Chicago, for the posi- 
tion of Commander-in-Chief for the next year. 

Mrs. Harrison has been very seriously ill, and, 
though now alittle better, is by no means out of 
danger. She had been ill for some time before 
her critical condition was fully realized. The Pre- 
sident has for a long time been anxious about her; 
and, although he had to go to Washington to con- 
sult about precautionary measures against cholera, 
he hurried back to Loon Lake, N.Y., where he 
and his family have been spending the vacation. 
On September 14th a medical consultation was 
found necessary, and resulted in the following 
bulletin :-— 


Primary disease—pulmonary tuberculosis of the right side 
associated with nervous prostration. Recent complicated—sub- 
Acute pleurisy, with rapid effusion of water in the right chest 
necessitating two tapings, with some relief. Present condition 

itical on account of a tendency to reproduction of fluid. Re- 
to Washington at present impossible. Prognostication 
as to immediate future, uncertai 


For several days the popular anxiety was great, 
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especially because it was found necessary to per- 
form a dangerous operation, which, however, 
resulted successfully. After that there was 
a marked improvement daily in her condition; 
and it was decided that she might safely be re- 
moved to Washington, were she longed to be. 
This journey began in the morning of September 
20, and was finished the next morning. She was 
conveyed on a stretcher in a wagon from Loon 
Lake to the nearest railway station, three miles 
distant, and was carried from there to Washington 
by special trains, It is reported to-day that she is 
resting well, and feels happy to be “at home” again. 

The cholera scare is subsiding. The rigid 
quarantine regulations are maintained as may be 
necessary, and are undoubtedly having a beneficial 
effect. The authorities are sparing no labour ot 
expense to prevent the spread of the epidemic, and 
are receiving the codperation of private citizens 
and companies. Several rich gentlemen of New 
York have rendered considerable financial assist- 
ance; and the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has twice subscribed $20,000 to an exigency 
fund which is being raised by subscription. It 
is true that there have been cases of cholera in 
New York City; but they were sporadic and not 
frequent. It really looks as if the epidemic had 
been at least temporarily checked, but it will not 
do, of course, to relax vigilance while there is any 
danger from immigration. 

Ic was naturally expected that such rigid quaran- 
tine would work inconvenience to many in- 
dividuals, even Americans, not merely in the delay 
at quarantine, but also in the refusal of steamship 
companies to carry either steerage or second-cabin 
passengers. In this way 400 or more Americans, 
with return tickets and clean bills of health, are 
detained on the other side. Likewise, a number of 
foreigners who were on their way to Chicago to 
engage in the work of arranging exhibits for the 
World’s Fair, are held at Bremen and other 
places. But it is probable that relief will soon 
come to them, 

Labour Commissioner Peck, of New York, 
declined to make public the original documens 
used in making his famous report, and is reported 
or suspected to have burned them. Yesterday he 
was indicted by the grand jury of Albany Co., for 
having destroyed public documents. 














LETTER FROM LONDON. 
a ge ee 
(From our own Corresronpent.) 


London, September gth. 

Although there have been sundry isolated cases of 
cholera in England during the past fortnight, it is 
reassuring to note that the Local Government 
Board has just made the announcement, that so 
far as the Board is aware, the country is absolutely 
free from the disease. It is notto be supposed 
that we are not likely to have any more cases of 
cholera, but, as I predicted in my last letter, the 
possibility of an epidemic either in London or the 
provincial seaports is very remote. In Hamburg 
affairs are not quite so gloomy as was the case 
two weeks ago. ‘The official statement yesterday 
announced 261 fresh cases and 180 deaths. In 
Paris also there seems to be an improvement, and, 
in view of the cooler weather prevailing now, the 
worst of the epidemic may be concluded to have 
passed. A good deal of friction has been caused 
by the stringent quarantine regulations in force at 
New York, where saloon passengers have to re- 
main on the steamer with the disease infesting the 
steerage compartment and steerage passengers suc- 
cumbing daily to its ravages. To be cooped up on 
a vessel where the cholera is carrying off its victims 
almost hourly within sight and almost under the 
very noses of the yet untouched passengers seems 
indeed a miserable state of affairs, and it is hardly 
surprising that bitter murmurs have been made by 
the unhappy beings who are thus suffering for the 
public good. The order : “ Don’t hesitate to shoot,” 
or its equivalent, should a person attempt to leave 
the quarantine station, which has been issued by 
the New York authorities, is, moreover, not cal- 
culated to mitigate the misfortunes of those who are 
the unluckly victims of circumstances. However, 
the steamship companies are bravely struggling to 
meet the emergency of the hour, and have now 
arranged to sail vessels alternately composed of 
saloon and 2nd class and steerage passengers, so 
htat the former class of passengers may disembark 
almost immediately after their arrival, and thorough 
preparation has been made for a fortnight’s quar- 
antine of the lattershould the regulation continue to 
be in force. 

The Cunard steamer Campania, the largest 
steamer now in the world, and the largest, with 
the exception of the Great Eastern, that was ever 
built, was launched yesterday atgGovan on the 


Clyde. The Campania is 620 feet long 65% 
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feet broad and 43 feet deep, while the Great 
Eastern measured 680 feet long, 82} feet broad 
and 58 feet deep. Ihe Campania exceeds in 
length by eighteen feet the two next largest vessels 
of the While Star fleet, the Teutonic and Mayes- 
tic, and is forty feet longer than the famous City 
of Paris, The new steamer will travel 22 knots 
an hour, and will probably have no difficulty in 
breaking the present record across the “ Herring 
Pond.” The vessel has a straight stem and an 
elliptic stern, top gallant forecastle and poop, with 
close bulwarks all fore and aft, the erections above 
the upper deck consisting of two tiers of deck 
houses, surmounted respectively by the promenade 
and shade decks. When completed the vessel will 
appear in fore and aft rig, with two pole masts. 
It is only fifty two years ago that the first Cunard 
mail—the Britannia—traversed the Atlantic, tak 
ing fifteen days on the trip against five and a half 
of the present time. 

In the matter of gigantic enterprises the French 
are not to be outdone, For their Paris Exhibi. 
tion in 1900 a huge telescope is being prepared— 
or at least its preparation is contemplated, for it 
seems somewhat problematical whether the ac- 
complishment of the scheme will be found prac- 
ticable. The tube of the colossal machine is 
to be thirty-five yards long, and its mirror is to be 
three metres in diameter and fifty centimetres in 
thickness. The cost will be about £100,000 
sterling. The success of the project depends upon 
whether a disc of glass large enough can be made 
for the great mirror, which in itself will weigh nine 
tons. As it is estimated that with such a telescope 
one would be able to discern on the moon anything 
as small as a man, we ouglit to hear of some start- 
ling discoveries, and perhaps we may be en- 
lightened in regard to the manners and customs of 
the man in the moon, 


Mr. Ruskin’s wrath was once greatly kindled at 
the idea of tourists shooting on Mount Sinai. 
But even a greater sacrilege than this would 
appear to have been committed by the invasion 
of the valley of Himmon, or Wadi Rabaleh, by 
a line of railway which runs up to the City of 
Jerusalem itself. The railroad from Jaffa, which 
has been in course of construction for some time, 
has just been completed to this point, and the 
first locomotive steamed through the biblical coun- 
try a few days since. The line of route is on 
the west of the road to Bethiehem, not far from 
the south end of the Montefiore Almshouses. 
The Temple’s site, with Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Olives, will not be molested, as they are 
on the other side of the town, but the name Wadi 
Rabaleth, which means “The valley of the Lute,” 
would be more appropriately changed to what in 
Arabic would signify “The valley of the Railway 
Whistle.” 

Not to be behind the times, the Daily News has 
started a correspondence in its columns on the 
subject: Why Don’t Young Men Marry?” 
which appears to cover exactly the same ground 
in its range as the correspondence already going 
on in The Daily Telegraph entitled: “ English 
Wives.” Among the many ambitious and disap- 
pointed contributors who pour forth their per- 
sonal wrongs and grievance in the columns of the 
dailies, I especially note the letter of one signing 
himself Tartarin de Tarascon, who represents, I 
think, a large contingent of bachelors about town, 
T opine that the following extract may not be with- 
out interest to some of your readers:—" I con- 
cluded that with a better position I should find a 
better wife. Well, I waited, and I waited so well 
that my youth fled with the years, The awaken- 
ing has been sad. At 4o, unthinkingly and un+ 
willingly, I fell in love with a girl of 25, who was 
poor, and not beautiful, or perfect. But love for 
her filled my heart. I saw nothing else i 
the world. I loved her as I had never lov- 
ed before, even at 20. It was very easy to 
love but difficult to be loved. I had younger 
rivals, and a young man of 28 succeeded where I 
failed. ‘The doors of heaven a moment opened to 
me, and then promptly shut, with the cry ‘Too 
late, too late.’ Poor me. Fpr me the solitary 
room, the solitary life; no one to love, and, later 
on old age and infirmities, with no dear hands to 
help, no dear heart to solace. Alone, too late.” 


The result of the St. Leger, run on the 7th, was 
contrary to general expectation, Since the vic. 
tory of Orme in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown 
Park and the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, it had 
been confidently predicted on all sides that the 
Duke of Westminster’s colt would carry off the 
St. Leger Stakes. In fact so great a favour- 
ite was Orme, that before starting his betting 
was 11 to 10 on. However, as if to prove how 




















futile are turf predictions, the favourite has been 
beaten and did not even succeed in getting 
placed. Baron de Hirsch’s La Fleche, 8st. rib. 
with Watts, up, came ahead by two lengths, Lord 
Bradford's Sir Hugo secured the second place, 
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and astable companion of the winner, Watercress, 
was third. Sir Hugo led for half a mile, when 
Orme took up the running, and held the lead to 
the bend for home, where he was beaten, and La 
Fleche rushing to the front won easily, followed by 
Sir Hugo; Ormewas fifth, Betting on the course 
was 7 to 2 against La Fleche. 

“Die Cholera” is the title of a drama in six 
acts, which has just been offered to the manager of 
the Lessing theatre in Berlin, who, however, has 
declined the tempting bait. Six acts would seem 
rather a long winded representation ; especially of 
anything so rapid in its progress as the cholera, 
but then the Germans like to be thorough in their 
treatment of a subject. In theatrical, as well as 
in commercial matters, the caterer must he well 
up to date with his goods, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the all absorbing topic at the 
present moment in Germany should be trotted out 
asa subject for stage representation in the Teu- 
tonic Capital. 

There is no abatement of the Music Hall boom 
in London. Another one is just going to be built 
in St. Martin’s Lane, where a powerful syndicate 
has secured a site. A company will be floated 
to take over the concern with a capital of £100,000. 
Nothing but Music Halls seem to pay just now in 
the amusement line, even the Gaiety Theatre, the 
home of the burlesque, which always has the repu- 
tation of being the most popular, is only paying 
5 per cent dividend. 

Kyrle Bellew had a comparatively short innings 
in the leading role at the Adelphi in Messrs. Sims 
and Buchanan’s new drama “The Lights of 
Home.” He retired not long after the opening on 
account of indisposition, and has not since re- 
appeared. Those who have heard Bellew in a 
heavy part would doubtless have recognised a 
certain huskiness in his voice, more noticeable in 
the delivery of impassioned lines. An aggrava- 
tion of this is, I believe, his chief trouble at the 
present time. 

Mrs. Brown Potter is still “ resting.” 

George Grossmith is starting this month for a 
tour through the States and Canada, and it is not 
unlikely that he may be induced to return home 
vid Japan, China and India, giving his popular 
entertainments en route. 

Mrs. Langtry announces an Autumn season at 
the Haymarket Theatre, when she will appear 
in a new play in four acts, by Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and Outram Tristram, entitled: ‘The 
Queen of Manoa.” 




















FAREWELL TO DR. AND MRS. 


HEPBURN. 
ee, 

An“ at home” was given in the Van Schaick 
Hall on Tuesday evening, in order to allow re- 
sidents an opportunity of bidding farewell to Dr. 
and Mrs. Hepburn, who are leaving Japan for 
home after along and well spent sojourn here of 
thirty-three years. The hall was tastefully de- 
coraied with bamboos and vases of flowers, while 
ted lanterns were suspended from the roof. Among 
those present, in addition to the guests of the 
evening, were H.B.M.’s Consuls Messrs. James 
Troup and J.C. Hall, Mr. A. J. Wilkin, Mr. 
J. A. Fraser, Dr. Meacham, Rev. J. Ballagh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Van Petten. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. D. Hepbum, Mr. Griffin, Miss Griffin, Mr, 
‘W. Campbell, Rev. E. S. Booth and many others. 

Mr. and Miss GRIFFIN opened the proceedings 
with a piano duet and then, 

Mc. WILKIN alter some prefatory remarks, said: 
A common feeling has brought us together this 
evening. We are from various lands, in diverse 
walks of life, of different creeds but one sentiment 
prevails with us all; it is that compounded of 
Edmiration, esteem, love, respect and regret. It is 
one of the drawbacks of life in the East, that the 
place of our abode is, uot our home. Some stay for 
& few years only, some for more lengthened periods, 
—and then move elsewhere. Few calculate on 
finishing their days here: the expectation is 
to go home some time or other. And so with 
our honoured guests. The greater part of the 
last three and thirty years they have spent on these 
shores; they have given to this land the best of 
their lives: they have kept the field till the weight 
of increasing years begins to press on them, and 
right well have they earned some relaxation from 
the ceaseless requirements of duty. Fain for our 
sakes, for the sake of the cause which owes so 
much to them, would we keep them here; but we 
recognize that to them by right belongs the re- 
invigorating influences of the homeland, and 
this we know, that while life continues they 
will find work todo, More than halfa century 
of active labour in foreign lands is no small 
showing. Missionary service in China, and es- 
pecially filty years ago, is no bed of roses, and to 
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many of you it will be difficult to realize this coun- 
try as it was thirty-three years ago. To land here 
among strangers, few, very few sympathetic ones 
among the knot of foreign residenis; and the Japa- 
nese suspicious, even hostile, was not a light 
enterprize. Every obstacle placed in their way, 
uncomfortably lodged and fed, ignorant of the 
language, they had to feel that there must be 
years of patient labour before they could hope 
to make even a beginning of their real work in the 
discharge of the grand commission with which they 
came charged. But they held on, and now what 
is their record, what monument do they leave be- 
hind them ; and when | say they, I do not separate 
wife from husband. She has taken part in 
the labours of the field among the Japanese, and 
besides, among the foreign young ‘people of this 
Settlement; but even more than by help of such 
kind a good wife holds up the hands of her hus 
band, she is as the secret supply of oil which feeds 
the flame. And so I say their record remains with 
us in that splendid achievement, the Dictionary 
evolved from chaos after seven or eleven years’ 
patient work, au invaluable boon to merchanis and 
students as well as to missionaries; in the dispensing 
day by day for a decade and a half of gratuit- 
ous medical and surgical help to hundreds and 
thousands of Japanese, and the introduction to 
this country, largely thereby, of a recognition of the 
value of Western Science; in the fragrance of 
blameless lives which is powerful for good as the 
dew of Hermon; and lastly in having been hon- 
oured by that Master whose work they came to do, 
by pen and voice in causing the light of the glori- 
ous gospel to shine into many dark hearts, and leav- 
ing behind them the translated written page to 
continue their work in years to come. I know the 
inscription they will grave on this monument :— 

unto us, not unto us, O Lord: But it is our 
privilegeto realize that they have thus been honour- 
ed. And now, dear friends, Good-bye! Good-bye! 
God be with you—to most of us, it must be with 
the expectation of meeting no more on earth. May 
health, light, peace, attend the rest of your days; 
may you see your dearest wishes, your highest aspi- 
rations fulfilled ;—and to us may the memory of 
the lives you have lived, be an inspiration that 
shall help us to nobler aims, less selfish cares, and 
a truer appreciation of the value of our own being. 
—(Applause). 

Mr, James Troup said he was pleased at the 
opportunity which was presented to him for say 
ing a few words on that occasion, although they 
were gathered together for tie purpose of saying 
farewell to old and very dear friends. His 
memory went back twenty-nine years, toa period 
when, as the youngest member of Her Majesty’s 
Consular service in Japan, he had received a 
kindly welcome to these shores by their venerable 
friend. He_ still remembered the kindly advice 
which the Doctor had given him, a boy just out 
from home. Study of the Japanese language in 
those days was very difficult. ‘There was no as- 
sistance to be obtained from dictionary or gram- 
mar then, but the advice which the Doctor had given 
him was of a part with that which he had given to 
all others who had ever gone to him for philological 
help. The same recollection brought to his mind 
the political troubles of that period. Mr. Wil- 
kin had referred to the early days of Dr. 
Hepburn in this land. He (the speaker) re- 
called the differences which then arose between the 
Western Powers and the Japanese; when the 
Western Powers had even to demonstrate their 
strength and firmness through the cannon’s mouth, 
During all those troubles Dr, Hepburn continued 
steadily along with his philological studies, at the 
same lime dispensing the benefits of Western 
medical science to thesuffering watives around him. 
The Doctor’s conduct was in sharp contrast to the 
public policy foreigners were pursuing. In us were 
demonstrated the Western power. In him were 
to be seen the evidences of the civilizing influences 
which the West had to offer, and in him were ex- 
emplified those high moral ideals which are still so 
well manifested in him, For several years Dr. 
Hepburn was away from Japan, but he (Mr Troup). 
still heard of him as foremost in works of philanth- 
ropy, and when he returned here, their former ac- 
quaintance was renewed. They had been more or 
else associated with each other ever since in various 
modes of social intercourse. The Doctor and his 
noble wife were now about to leave them. They all 
looked forward to leaving this country at some 
time or other, but still they found the parting with 
old friends very paivful. There was this consola- 
tion, however, their works followed them. They 
were all sorry that Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn were 
going away, and to him (the speaker) it was a 
great grief. He hoped that peace and happiness 
would follow them in all their remaining days until 
the time arrived when they should both attain unto 
to that peace which passeth all understanding, 
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Mr. J. A. Fraser, as one who had passed many 
years here, although disclaiming the title of an old 
resident, bade good bye to Dr. and Mrs. Hephurn 
on behalf of the community at large. They had 
formed an integral part of the Settlement since its 
beginning, and their removal would leave a great 
blank; theic departure filled them all with,a great 
regret. He wished them many years of complete 
happiness and peace. 


Miss C. Rice then sang, “The Holy City,” 
and the Rev. J. Bartaca read an original vale- 
dictory poem. 


Dr. Tuwine bade farewell to Dr. Hepburn, 
whose life had always struck him as remarkable 
for its heartiness, fidelity and modesty; for its 
completeness as scholar, physician and mission- 
ary} in every respect he had added lustre to Ame- 
tica, medicine and scholarship. 


Dr. Meacuam, in the course of a brief speech. 
paid high tribute to Mrs. Hepburn—in his good wife 
the doctor was multiplied eleven fold. She was the 
model of an intelligent, generous and devoted wife, 
Theirgoing away would leave an aching void inthe 
hearts of all their Yokohama friends which would 
continue for many a year; but he was reminded of 
the words of the German princess to a departing 
missionary : Christians never see one another for 
the last time, Adieu.”—(Hear hear.) 

Dr. Hersurn, who was greatly agitated, said— 
Dear friends, you have made it very hard for us, 
my wife and T, to leave Japan, by this evidence of 
the cordial affection and love that you have for 
us. We never knew that we had gained all this; 
we never knew the important place which we 
had made for ourselves in the hearts of the 
people of Yokohama; we never knew that we 
had gained what we have. We loved every one 
about us, we had a sincere regard and kindly 
sympathy for all around us. We were busy 
with our work through all the years. Every one 
has his work to do, and every one should do it; 
I do not claim to have done anything better 
than my fellow citizens, every one ries to do his 
best, and I have done nothing more. If 1 have 
ever done anything it has been through the talents 
with which my Creator has endowed me. If I have, 
or had, talents they were quite moderate. I do 
not claim that they were more than of a medium 
character. If I have ever done anything in the 
course of my life it has only been by persistent in- 
dustry, by sticking to it, by finishing every task 
taken up. But now we are beginning to feel old, 
and our age tells upon us; we both feel the effect 
of years more every day, both in body and mind. 
We feel that it is time for us to give up work 
in Japan. Thereare others here now, who can 
take it up with more vigour, ability and suc- 
cess than ever was known to us. It is the 
teaching of history that we should give place 
to others—one sowéth and the other reapeth. We 
ave happy to lay down our work and leave it in the 
hands of others more fitted to carry it on,—like 
Moses of old we yield to the better fitted. Japan is 
now entering upon the first stage of her civil and 
religious life; she is only just entering upon her 
life as a modern nation, and she needs men of 
vigour, of great parts and high purpose to help 
her in the peculiar position in which she finds her- 
self. We were very thankful to our God and 
Father that he called us to this land, to bring the 
seeds of truth to the dark minds of this people. 
We are thankful that our lives have been spared 
so long beyond the ordinary span, ‘There are very 
few of my compatriots of fifty years ago, living 
now. I knew the “old men” of Japan before the 
Opium War. They have laid down their armour 
now and entered into their rest. We feel our- 
selves to be obselete beside the newer lives of 
to-day, we who knew Morrison, Williams, Milne, 
Culverton and hosts of others, all now pasesd 
away. We leave Japan not because we are 
tired of it and wish to live elsewhere, because 
we feel the stress of age, and my dear wife’s heath 
compels us to go. It is delightful to see you 
all around us; yes, delightful, when we come 
to compare this place with what it was when 
I landed 33 years ago. It is a change, a revela- 
tion, Itwas then a fishing village with five 
or six foreigners living in shanties or temporar 
huts, What makes it so sad for us to say good- 
bye in Yokohama is, that we in Yokohama are 
in a peculiar position. We come from many lands 
and we hope to go home to them, the Homelands, 
the Fatherlands, one day,—we are but strangers 
here, and thus we become one large family. There= 
fore the saying goodbye to old friends signifies 
the breaking away, the dropping out from the 
family. We are sorry to go; I grieve to go, and I 
know that you are grieving also. But my wife and 
I go together ; as long as we live, and that wont be 
long now, at our time of life,twe shall always remem- 
ber Yokohama and the delightful friends we leave 
behind in charge of the work which has now 
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reached unto the first stage of its existence. What 
Dr. Meacham said of my wife, that dear old wife, 
was not a bit too much.—(Hear, hear.) Fifty 
years have we journeyed together through troubles 
and gladness, through troubles on land and sea, 
through the grief of lost children. We still hang 
together—she would fain have left me in Japan 
while she went to America in search of health fora 
year or so, but I said, we will not partnow. And 
30 we bid you farewell; and may the God that 
theough our long lives has anticipated all our 
wants, bless and comfort you, and may He prove 
to you the Staff of sure help as He ever hath been 
tous. 

Dr. Hepsurn then resumed his seat by the side 
of his wife. Throughout the evening many expres- 
sions of warm regard and sincere regret at their 
approaching departure were addressed to the 
venerable pair. The function closed shortly after 
ten o’clock. 








THE CAPTAIN OF THE“ MARY ROSE.” 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
GOLD waDALLIST, UNITED BTAT 
(rmom THe ENO 
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Vi.—Tue Sartine or THE “Mary Rose.” 

Itis true that Mr. Thomas Bowling was engaged 
to be married to Mary Rose, youngest daughter of 
Admiral Sir Taffrail Stormer, G.C.B. That may 
be why he renamed the Valdivia the Mary Rose ; 
buton the other hand it may not; for, for nearly four 
hundred years, Mary Rose has been a good old 
ship-name in the Royal Navy of England, and it is 
a name as historically venerable as Dragon or 
Lion, and more so than Royal Sovereign,;Antelope 
Unicorn, Falcon, Phoenix, Triumph, or Victory. 
A Mary Rose, of 600 tons, capsized during the 
action with the French at Spithead in 1545, and 
feom fifty years before that time until the close of 
the last century, there was nearly always a Mary 
Rose in the Navy List. Moreover, when she figured 
there, she generally figured there to some effect. 

One thing, however, is certain. Sir Taffrail, 
accompanied by his daughter, ran down to New- 
castle while the ship was preparing for sea, and 
lunched with Bowling in his half-fitted cabin; and 
there being on the luncheon table an unopened 
bottle of champagne, Bowling carried it on to the 
forecastle, and persuaded Miss Stormer to fling it 
against the gilt scroll work on the cruiser’s bows, 
and to say: “I re-christem you Mary Rose.” 
All of which she did very prettily, and with many 
smiles and some blushes. 

‘That was on Wednesday, May 6th, the day 
preceding the night on which torpedo boat No. 18 
made the unsuccessful attempt to get out of 
Gibraltar and attack the French fleet. All that 
day and all the following night the Elswick people 
worked like bees on board; and next morning 
Bowling, who had scarcely taken off his clothes or 
even slept for four days, was able to telegraph 
to London, “I shall be ready to sail this evening.” 
Later in the day he had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing a private dispatch from Sir Humphrey Thorn- 
beigh. In the meantime, the ship took on board 
her shells and her ammunition, including, for all 
weapons, cordite as well as ordinary powder. 

Bowling had succeded in collecting a much 
better ship's company than he had dared to hope 
for. Germany and America, and indeed nearly all 
countries, had issued formal proclamations of neu- 
trality, but these did not prevent a certain number 
of excellent German and American seamen from 
shipping with him; and, some of each nationality, 
had, he was delighted to find, served in their own 
navies, and, if not quite up to his standard of what 
bluejackets should be, knew what man-of-war 
discipline was, and had a certain acquaintance 
with modern guns and modern conditions. He 
obtained most of his engine-room staff with much 
less difficulty than he had anticipated. The 
slower merchant steamers, harassed by the num- 
erous fast cruisers which the French Gover 
ment chartered, armed and sent to sea immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of war, had already begun 
to lie up, and, although the Admiralty took over 
many of theic engineers and stokers, Bowling 
managed, with the assistance of agents at Hull, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, to engage all he wanted, 
and even to pick and choose a little. His 
chief engineer, a rugged Scot, named Mac- 
pherson, had volunteered into one of the Con- 
gressional ships during the Civil War of 1891 in 
Chili, and had then, on more than one occasion, 
evinced his complete coolness and his fulness of 
resource. He came, surrounded by a legend, 
which he professed to laugh at as utterly baseless, 
that once, when a shell burst in his engine-room 
causing a frightful outburst of steam, he ordered 
all his juniors away, went in alone, shut off every- 
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thing and was found so badly burnt as to have 
his life despaired of ; but the frightful white scars 
with which his hands and face were nearly covered 
lent probability to the story, and helped to inspire 
a confidence, which it may be said at once, was 
never misplaced. 

Bowling saw no necessity for cutting loose from 
all the traditions in which he had been brought up. 
He therefore assumed for himself the title of cap- 
tain, and gave his executive officers the title of 
lieutenant. The Mary Rose’s staff, when complet- 
ed, and set down as it would have been had the 
cruiser been one of her Majesty’s ships in the 
Navy List, was :—Captain, Thomas Bowling (late 
R.N.); lieutenant, Johu K. Maintruck, R.N. (re- 
tired); lieutenant (N), Benjamin Binnacle, R.N. 
(retired) ; lieutenant (G), Henry B. Tompion, R.N. 
(retired); lieutenant (T), James ‘Walter Tripper 
(late R.N.) ;lieutenant, Frederick Day ; lieutenant, 
William Salthorse, R.N. (retired) ; surgeon, Arthur 
Rhubarb, M.D.; paymaster, Noah” Nipcheese, 
R.N. (retired) ; chief engineer, Alexander Macpher- 
son ; sub-lieutenant. Henry Echo (late R.N.A.V.); 
gunner, George Prism Brown (late R.N.); boats- 
wain, Benedict Tiller (late R.N.) carpenter Michael 
Plane. 

There were also of course, subordinate engineer 
officers, and there were three young gentlemen, 
Messrs. Williams, Roberts, and Harris, who had 
been senior cadets in the Worcester or the Conway, 
and who at the urgent request of their parents, who 
were retired naval officers without interest, were per- 
mitted to join the Mary Rose as midshipmen. Each 
of these had had a little experience at sea in a mer. 
chant ship. 

Mr. Maintruck was an admirable all round 
officer, whose only service fault was that he had no 
influential friends. He had seen service in all parts 
of the world, and after having been twenty-two years 
alieutenant, had been obliged, on the score of age, 
to retire. Like several of his fellow lieutenants, 
he insisted upon sinking his seniority in favour of 
Bowling. He was a somewhat old-fashioned man 
in his notions, and, in common with Mr. Salthorse, 
who was very little his junior, he affected greatly 
to regret the days of masis and sails, and to think 
that modern naval officers were very indifferent 
seamen. With these supposed opinions of the two 
old lieutenants Mr. Binnacle agreed. They were 
really his opinions, though not really theirs. He 
fervently believed that seamanship and navigation, 
save in so far as they were preserved in his own 
person, were nearly lost arts. They merely grum- 
bled as a matter of principle, and in their hearts— 
although they would never admit it—were staunch 
admirers of what is called the “new navy.” 
Tompion and Mr. Tripper were thoroughgoing 
scientific officers of the modern school. ‘Tompion 
had fallen in love, and retired in order to marry; 
but having retired had almost immediately lost his 
inamorata, who had faithlessly married a subaltern 
in the Buffs. Thisblow, while it had soured Tompion 
so far asthe whole fair sex was concerned, had 
rendered him more than ever devoted to his lost pro- 
fession ; and he had therefore seized with avidity 
the opportunity of going afloat again. Tripper had, 
in a moment of disgust, retired in order to be- 
come manager to a firm which promised, in its pro- 
spectus, to provide the world with a torpedo of new 
and subtle dirigible type; but the company having 
collapsed before its torpedo had been adopted 
by any Government, Tripper had found himself 
thrown without occupation upon his resources. 
The Adtiralty, annoyed at losing him, had in- 
sisted upon his returning his commission, and had 
thus surrendered all claim upon his services. Other- 
wise, no doubt, their Lordships would have been 
glad enough to get back so good a torpedo officer. 

Mr. Day, barrister-at-law, has already been in. 
troduced to the reader as a determined amateur 
yachtsman, Salthorse declared that he would not 
join the Mary Rose at all unless he was allowed to 
join as junior lieutenant; for he urged that he 
had not been to sea for many years, and, in the 
quasi-retirement of acoast-guard billet, had grown 
very rusty, Thus it was that he ranked junior 
even to Day; although in his time he had been 
first-lieutenant of an ironclad in the Channel, and 
of a guardship in one of the Scottish ports, and 
had commanded a gunboat on the West Coast. 
His modesty met its reward in the respect with 
which he was regarded by everyone on board. 

Dr. Rhubarb was a civilian, young and enthusi- 
astic, and a clever surgeon as well as learned 
physician. He threw up a rapidly-growing Lon- 
don practice in order to accompany Bowling ; and, 
as he was a bachelor, no one had a right to pre- 
vent him. Mr. Nipcheese, the oldest officer in 
the ship, was a gentleman who sincerely believed 
that the bone and marrow of the Royal Navy was 
represented by the accountant branch of the 
service, and this being his opinion, he was of, 
course, although retired, a very superior per- 
son in his own estimation, and invariably be- 
haved himself as such, except, on occasions, after 
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dinner, when, if he had been able to lay hands on 
any Madeira, he would sleep in the ward-room 
with his feet on the stove, and by turns snore and 
mumble incoherencies, some of which sounded 
suspiciously like blasphemies, aimed, however, at 
nobody and nothing in particular. He would some- 
times, when awake, unbend sufficiently to listen to 
a good story, and even to smile at it in a superior 
kind of way; but he was never known to tell one, 
Mr. Echo, by profession a barrister, was a keen 
officer of a type which was by no means uncommon 
in the unfortunate Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers. He was an enthusiastic all-round yachts- 
man, and had, moreover, devoted full attention to 
gunnery work. Ever since the disbandment of his 
corps he had continued to keep himself au courant 
with naval matters, in hope that some day the 
R.N.A.V. would be re-established. He was fully 
equal to alieutenant’s duties, he was smart and 
tireless, he volunteered to do any work for which 
a volunteer was required, and his good nature 
and ingenuous character rendered him a general 
favourite. Of Mr. Brown and Mr: Tillerit need only 
be said that they were pensioned warrant officers, 
barely over fifty, and as good as the Navy has ever. 
produced. As for Mr. Plane, he had been carpen- 
ter in a crack Cunarder, and belonged to the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

Thursday, May 7th, when the Mary Rose 
sailed, was a great day on the Tyne, Sir Taffrail 
Stormer and his daugliter lunched on board again 
and remained by the ship until she had dropped 
down to the Narrows, below North Shields, where 
they were put on board one of the several tugs and 
steamers that had come out to bid the cruiser good- 
bye. As they went over the side, Tompion, who 
was on the bridge, heaved a sigh of relief. 

“beg your pardon, sir P”” said Echo. 

“Ob!'T didn't say anything,” answered the 
gunnery lieutenant: “I was only pleased to see 
the last of that little petticoat. I was half afraid 
that the skipper wouldn’t be able to cast off from it. 
Thank heaven! That’sgone! A ship is never a 
ship while there's a petticoat on board.” 

Bowling was shaking hands with the Admiral at 
the starboard gangway. ‘* And look here, Bowl- 
ing,” said Sir Taffrail, “if, with a ship like this 
under you, you don’t come back a bigger man 
than you sail, I shall think that the Admiralty 
dealt with yous you deserved, And remember, 
she shan’t marry a man who’s not in the service. 
My father was in the service and my grandfather. 
D'm in the service, and I'll have my grandsons in 
the service if I live to have a word to say to their 
mother. God bless you, my boy.” And the 
Admiral, very red in the face, went over the side 
after his daughter, sat down in the sternsheets of 
the boat which was to carry him to the tug, took 
the tiller-lines, swore at the crew, just as if Miss 
Stormer had been a hundred miles away, and, 
when he thought he was unobserved, brushed a 
tear from his eye and muttered “ God bless him !” 
in so loud andangry atone that the men at the 
oars thought that the objurgati had begun 
anew, and pulled as if his Satanic Majesty himself 
was coxing them. Mary Rose, who had stood up 
to wave lier handkerchief to Bowling, was cap- 
sized by the suddenly-increased impetus of the 
boat, and fell upon her father’s knees, whereupon 
the Admiral picked her up very tenderly, placed 
her athis side, and frowned around him as if to 
say :— Who dares to tell me that the daughter of 
Sir Taffrail Stormer, G.C.B., can’t stand up in a 
boat and wave a handkerchief? If there be any 
such person, let me get at him.” 

It ts therefore fortunate that he did not hear 
Tompion’s ungallant exclamation to Echo:— 
“There, didn’t I tell you so? Serves her right, 
poor little beggar, for not having stayed on shore.” 

Bowling ran up to the bridge as soon as his 
friends were fairly away. In the pleasure of hav- 
ing so fine a ship as the Mary Rose under his com- 
mand, he forgot alike the disappointment of his 
removal from the Navy, the personal sacrifices 
which he had made, the terribly hard work of the 
past week, and the pain of parting with the girl he 
loved. He felt that untold possibilities were 
within his grasp; he believed that, while he 
might render his country splendid services, he 
might also reinstate himself. And it was in 
the highest spirits that he took command, order- 
ed full speed ahead, and steamed out against 
the salt breeze of the North Sea—the first 
English privateer to leave a British port in the 
service of Sovereign and country for many a long 
year. But he was not only in the service of 
Sovereign and country; he was in the service also 
of himself and his Mary Rose, and it was his 
business as much to make prizes from as to do 
damage to the foe. He was, moreover, to some 
extent in the service of Sir Humphrey Thornbeigh 
personally; for, but for Sir Humphrey, the ship 
could not have been officered as she was. Bowling 





























was beginning to congratulate himself tliat, though 
he was serving so many interests, he was still mainly 
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his own master—when he recollected that, enclosed 
with Sir Humphrey’s dispatch of that day, there 
was a sealed envelope marked, “To be opened 
only after you have left port. Private and confi- 
dential. On her Majesty’s service.” 

He took the dispatch from his pocket, and pul- 
ling out the envelope opened it. Within were a 
letter and another envelope, the latter being ad- 
dressed to the Admiral Superintendant, Malta 
Dockyard. Bowling read the letter, which ran :-— 

“My dear Bowling, I haven't the least idea 
where you are going to cruise or what you propose 
to attempt, and it is not my business to inquire ; 
but if you find yourself in the Mediterranean, and 
will deliver this, you may render the country and 
yourself a considerable service. Of course I am 
taking other measures to get the letter, a copy of 
which I enclose, delivered at Malta; but the ene- 
my seems to be holding the Strait pretty closely, 
and my messengers may not get through, while 
you may. I don't advise you one way or another. 
You have duties to yourself and to your owners. 
But the Mediterranean used to bea fine privateer 
cruising ground, and may be so still, and theve’s 
honour to be gained there. You have all my good 
wishes, and suspect you will not disappoint them. 
But, again I say, remember your duties to your 
owners and yourself, and don’t be influenced by 
your sincere friend, H. T.” 

Bowling whistled and gazed up speculatively at 
the foretop, over which peeped the covered muzzle 
of a gun, “ He wants me to goto Malta,” thought 
he,” “and yet he doesn’t want to formally advise 
metodo so. I should surely pick up more prizes 
in the Channel. But Uncle Humphrey has some- 
thing in the wind, and, if I don’t take his sugges- 
tions, I feel that I shall bea fool. He’s not the 
man to throw out these hints without an object; 
nor is he the man to mislead me. He has helped 
me, so, by Jove, if | can possibly see my way to 
it, PI help him. But how we shall get into the 
Mediterranean, heaven only knows !”” 

He thrust the papers back into his pockets, and 
looking round and seeing that the ship had by this 
time steamed well clear of the river’s mouth, he 
ordered the course to be altered eight points to 
starboard. 

It was nearly three bells, and the sun was set- 
ting over the land in a blinding blaze of golden 
splendour. The sea was perfectly smooth; such 
light breeze as there was came from the north- 
west, and the ship came round so gently and sped 
southward so quietly that it was difficult to 
believe that she was making even the 10 knots 
which the captain had ordered. 

“Running at this speed, when shall we be off 
Dover, Mr. Binnacle?” asked Bowling of the 
second lieutenant, who stood by his side. 

Mr. Binnacle went into the chart-house, set to 
work with his ruler and dividers, and in half a 
minute came out again, touching his cap, with 
the reply, “At about three o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon, sir.”” 

“Thank you; very good. Messenger, run down 
and ask the chief engineer to be so good as to 
speak to me.” af 

‘A boy who was in waiting sprang down the lad- 
der, and very speedily Mr. Macpherson came upon 
the bridge. A 

‘She runs very easily,” said Bowling, ‘We 
will keep her at ten knots for the present. But I 
should like steam, if you please, for seventeen 
Knots at eleven o'clock to-morrow morning, and 
after that time you must be prepared, until further, 
to use forced draught, if necessary, while we are 
running down the Channel, Is everything going 
well below ?” ; ; 

“Couldn't go better, sir,” said the chief. “I 
never had better engines.” 

“Very good, Mr. Macpherson ; I won’t try them 
more than Ican help. Thank you.” 

“We must make shift to get the men smart 
with the guns, Mr. Maintruck,” said Bowling. 
“They must be’ practised at general quarters 
as much as possible, and I shall go to night 
quarters to-night, though you needn’t let any- 
one know it. I don’t want to tire out the crew, 
and I hope they will understand that; but we 
are ‘all rather fresh to our work, and we have 
no time to waste. Who knows whether we shan’t 
have to fight an action to-morrow? So we must 
lose no opportunities. Perhaps you will be so good 
as to speak to Mr. Tompion on the subject. For 
the present I don’t see how {we can manage to 
run any torpedoes; but you may tell Mr. Tripper 
that I shall bear him in mind, and give him a 
chance when I can.” vis 

Mr. Tompion needed no inciting to duty. As- 
sisted by the Gunner, he had long since made 
out his quarter bill, and had already exercised 
his men at the guns,’ though, of course, he 
hhad not yet been able to fire, except on the 
morning of the 5th, when the ship had been out to 
test her gun-mountings. In all departments the 
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regular sea routine of a man-of-war was observed, 
and it was astonishing with how little friction the 
men fell into their places, and how rapidly things 
settled| down. From the first the ship was kept 
partially cleared for action, and the guns were al- 
ways loaded; but, as all the guns were on the up- 
per-deck, where there was but little protection from 
the weather, Bowling did not think it necessary to 
make the men sleep at their quarters. That night, 
at half-past eleven, he went up on to the bridge 
and ordered the ship to general quarters, and when 
less than four and a-half minutes later everything 
was reported ready, he felt that he had with 
him the material for an extraordinarily smart 
ship's, company, and that it would be very bad 
policy on his part either to unnecessarily expose, 
or to unnecessarily weary a very willing crew. 

There were no further alarms during the night. 
The sun rose at about twenty minutes past four, 
but already Mr, Maintruck was busy on deck ; and 
all the morning, with but rare intervals, drills of 
one kind or another were going on, At ten Bowl- 
ing ordered targets to be dropped, then ex- 
ercised his guns’ crews for an hour at firing at a 
mark. The practice, especially with the 4:7 in. guns, 
was much better than could fairly be expected, but 
naturally it was not very brilliant. In all directions, 
however, there were signs of improvement, and as 
officers and men alike were exceedingly keen, the 
captain was more than satisfied. Soon after three 
in the afternoon, the speed having already for 
some hours been increased to nearly 17 knots, the 
ship was off Dover, and exchanged signals with 
the shore. Bowling altered course very little, and 
headed diagonally across the Strait, making for 
the direction of Havre, so that by ten o'clock at 
night he was off the mouth of the Seine. Many 
craft of all kinds were sighted in the Chanuel, but 
very little altention was paid to them. They were 
chiefly British and German vessels, and the 
captain's immediate idea was toleave as quickly 
as possible those waters in which he could not 
expect to encounter something well worth the 
trouble of capturing. Both Mr. Echo and the 
carpenter knew almost every steamer that travers- 
ed the Atlantic. Bowling therefore ordered them 
to keep watch on the bridge that night, and having 
altered course to the westward reduced his speed 
to 10 knots, and began to look out for a home- 
ward bound French liner. 

‘The French Government, with marvellous promp- 
titude, had issued as early as April 3oth a code of 
private signals copies of which had been given to 
all outward-bound vessels leaving French ports on 
and after that date. Captains were directed to 
communicate with all French ships which they 
might meet at sea, apprise them of the outbreak of 
war, and deliver to them a copy of signals. They 
were directed also to sink or destroy the signal- 
books in the event of their capture being probable; 
and, as the adoption of these measures had been 
reported in England several days before the sail- 
ing of the Mary Rose, Bowling felt pretty confi- 
dent that, although hostilities were less than a 
fortnight old, he would have to depend, not upon 
ruse, but upon speed and force, for any prize which 
he might be so fortunate as to take. White, there- 
fore, reducing his speed to ten knots, he still kept 
steam for seventeen, 

Day and Echo relieved Salthorse and the carpen- 
ter at midnight. There was a clear moon, and the 
sea was still smooth. The dark mass of Cape La 
Hogue was visible to the south-west, and behind it 
Alderney was just opening out, like a black cloud 
upon a field of silver. 

Day took his station on the bridge ; Echo, glass 
in hand, climbed into the foretop, and had not 
been there more than a quarter of an hour when 
he hailed Day with the information that he had 
sighted three sail in company, at a distance of 
about eight miles on the port bow, coming up 
Channel, one, at least, being evidently a big pas- 
senger vessel. 

Day went into the chart-house and roused the 
captain, who was sleeping there as best he could, 
coiled up on some bunting and coats ina corner. 
Bowling was upon his legs and wide awake in a 
moment, and in half a minute more was in the top 
by Echo's side. He had no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the strangers, though he could not make out 
what they were. 

“One of them looks uncommonly like the Nor- 
mandie of the Compagnie Générale Transatlanti- 
que air,” ventured Echo. 

“ And one is a man of war, if I'm not mistaken,” 
added the captain; ‘and not one of ours either. 
Keep your eyes open, Mr. Echo, and report all their 
moments.” And Bowling scrambled down again, 
and mounted to the top of the charthouse, where 
he was not too far removed from the bridge to be 
able to give his orders. No sooner was he there than 
he directed the crew to be sounded off to quarters. 
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a second against the dark blue of the sky. This 
wasclearly a private night signal, for several lights 
were also shown, and then suddenly extinguished. 

“Bull speed, if you please, Mr. Day,” shouted 
Bowling, keeping his glass on the strangers, “and 
keep her a point nearer in.” Day gave the neces- 
sary directions to the engine room and to the 
quarter-master at the wheel, but by that time Mr. 
Maintruck and Mr. Binnacle, both looking very 
sleepy, were on the bridge, and he was free to go 
to his station at the quick-firing guns aft. 

The strangers, which had clearly been making: 
for Havre, altered course a little when the signal 
was not answered, and seemed to be about to at- 
tempt to get into Cherbourg; but as Cherbourg 
was already broad on the port beam of the Mary 
Rose, they soon recognised this as hopeless, and, 
rounding Alderney, headed southward for St. Malo 
or Cancale Bay. ‘The one which looked like the 
Normandie took station ahead, and the one which 
looked like a man-of-war took station astern, the 
three vessels thus steaming in column. In ten 
minutes’ time they were shut out from view by the 
land, but already it was plain that the Mary Rose 
was rapidly gaining on them. 

The three ships were, in fact, the Normandie, 
6,217 tons, homeward bound from New York; the 
Paraguay, 3,450 tons, homeward bound from South 
America, and owned by the Chargeurs Réunis; 
and the cruiser Duguay. Trouin, of the French 
navy. The cruiser, detached from the Division 
Legére de lAtlantique, had been sent to the 
mouth of the Channel to look out for homeward 
bound ships and to see them safely into port, and 
having fallen in with the Mormandte and Para- 
guay almost simultaneously off Ushant on the pre- 
vious afternoon, was convoying them at the speed 
of 13 knots—all that the Paraguay could manage 
—to Havre, which was their normal destination. 

In an hour the privateer rounded the cape, and 
enjoyed once more the view of the chase. At half- 
past two the Mary Rose was off Cap de Flaman- 
ville, and was well within gunshot of the cruiser, 
which still kept station at the rear of the column. 

“She has a lot of guns, sir,” said Tompion, who, 
for a few minutes, had been consulting a book by 
the light of the binnacle lantern, ‘There are five 
6.4in. and five 5.4in. besides four quick-firers, and 
five revolving cannon ; and she has a couple of tor- 
pedo-tubes stowed somewhere.” 

“I’m glad that you know so much about her. 
Probably she can’t make head or tail of us. Ifshe 
is really the Duguay Trouin, as you make out, 
I ought to know something about her myself, 
for I lunched on board her some years ago 
at Brest. She’s an iron ship with no protection 
whatever, and we could blow her out of the water. 
Now, I’m going to pass, her, Mr. Tompion; and 
if she doesn’t fire at me I shan’t fire at her. I 
want the other ships first.” 

But the gallant Frenchman had determined to 
make an effort to save his charges. Just then the 
Duguay Trouin yawed a little, and, ‘at about two 
thousand yards fired as much of her port broad- 
side as would bear at the Mary Rose. No projec- 
tile struck, but the spray from more than one 
splashed across the privateer’s deck. 

" Give her the bow 9.4in. gun, Mr. Tompion,” 
said Bowling. ‘I don’t want to sink ber; but 
perhaps you can disable her screw or steering gear. 
Don’t fire, however, until we are a little closer to 
her. Let the men lie down, Mr. Maintruck. And, 
by the way, Mr. Tompion please keep the star- 
board midship gun trained on her as we come up 
on her quarter.” 

Again the Duguay Trouin yawed to port, and 
delivered her broadside. A storm of projectiles 
shrieked past the Mary Rose's bridge ; a few splin- 
ters flew from the woodwork of the charthouse ; 
and a shell burst harmlessly against the base of the 
sponson of the starboard barbetle. Had the officers 
remained on the bridge, some of them would doubt- 
less have been hit, but, at the first sign of the 
enemy’s yawing, Bowling had made them take shel- 
ter behinid the conning-tower. 


The privateer was now coming up so rapidly that 
the Frenchman dared not again yaw to port for 
fear of being rammed; but he began to circle 
round to starboard, so as to bring his starboard 
broadside to bear; whereupon Bowling ordered 
the two big barbette guns, of which he had al- 
ready spoken, tobe fired. ‘They were discharged 
almost simultaneously at the cruiser’s stern; and, 
when the smoke had cleared away, it was evident 
that at least oneof them had spoken with effect, for 
the enemy’s mizen topmast was seen to have toppled 
over her starboard quarter, and to be hanging 
with all its hamper in such a position that, as the 
cruiser continued to circle, it must infallibly foul 
her screw. And this is indeed what happened a 
minute later. 



































Almost at the same moment two rockets went up 
om the centre ship of the three, and glittered for 





But the Duguay Trouin, though temporarily 
disabled, did not cease to fire as the privateer 
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passed under her stern, and beyond her, in hot 
chase of the convoy. 

“Leave her alone for the present,” said Bowl- 
ing ; “intend to pass the next ship, and stop the 
leading one. Don’t use the big guns agai. with- 
out orders. We can tackle these gentlemen with 
the small quick-firers and machine guns.” 

The Paraguay, the centre ship, was easily over- 
hauled and passed ; but the Normandie, having in- 
creased her speed to 15 knots, was not so easily come 
come up with, and she was off St. Catherine’s Bay, 
Jersey, ere the Mary Rose ran along side her and 
hailed her to strike. She of course had no alter- 
native; and Bowling, having hastily lowered a 
couple of boats and put Mr. Williams, an assist- 
ant-engineer, and five-and-twenty well-armed men 
on board of her, returned to look after the other 
ships. The Paraguay immediately after having 
been passed, had altered her course sixteen points 
and fled again to the northward. The Duguay 
Trouin had made sail, but the wind being light 
she had scarcely moved, and before daybreak the 
privateer was once more within shot ofher. Bowl- 
ing fired a gun across her bows, whereupon she 
replied with a broadside, which did a little damage 
and wounded three men; but a couple of well- 
aimed rounds at 750 yards from the privateer’s 
9-4in. guns brought the French captain to his 
senses; and at a quarter past four, being on fire 
and having thirty men killed or wounded by the 
bursting of a shell in his battery, he surrendered. 
Lieutenant Tripper and fifty men went on board 
and took possession ; 150 of tle cruiser’s crew were, 
for safety’s sake, removed into the Mary Rose, and 
the Paraguay having got into Cherbourg and given 
the alarm, Bowling and his two prizes made the 
best of their way to Plymouth, where they dropped 
anchor soon after noon on Saturday, May gth. 


VIL—Tae Forcine or THE Straits. 

Plymouth Sound was a scene of great bustle and 
activity, and it was by no means easy for a ship 
like the Afary Rose, which had no claim upon the 
services of a single man in the place, to get any- 
thing done. By night-fall, however, Bowling had 
not only handed over his two prizes to the proper 
authorities for adjudication, and communicated his 
agents concerning the vessels, but had filled up 
with coal, and put to sea again, 

‘To make up for the time which he had lost, he 
steamed out of the soundings at a speed of fifteen 
knots, and, heading for Cape erte, deter- 
mined for the present to think no more of making 
any prizes beyond those which he could not do 
without. By breakfast time on the morning of the 
roth he had passed Brest without sighting any 
French warship, and very early on the morning of 
the 11th Cape Finisterre was visible, distant about 
ten miles on the port beam. That evening at sun- 
set, in lovely weather, the privateer passed Lisbon, 
and on the morning of the rath she was in the 
latitude of the Straits, but about two hundred miles 
to the westward. 

Bowling had decided to run at all hazards into 
the Mediterranean, but he was not disposed to 
attempt so bold an undertaking without first re- 
plenishing all his coal bunkers. He knew that, if 
he got through the French fleet that was engaged 
at Gibraltar, le would probably be chased, and he 
had no mind to be taken owing to lack of fuel. 
He therefore reduced his speed to 10 knots, hoisted 
French colours, and, keeping a little outside those 
waters which he felt were likely to be patrolled by 
the French scouts and cruisers, he set to work to 
look for a vessel that would serve his turn, 

She came sooner than Bowling had ventured to 
hope. That afternoon at about six o'clock a 
trampish-looking steamer was sighted, labouring 
along at a speed of between seveiv and eight knots 
from the southward. The Mary Rose passed close 
to her and hailed her, and her skipper, a little old 
man whose face was of the texture and almost of 
the colour of a dried raisin, replied in French that 
his ship was the Gédéon, of Rochefort, homeward 
bound from Gabon with'a cargo of palm oil, copal, 
and caoutchouc. The man was ordered to heave- 
to, and Day, who spoke French like a native, went 
with a boat’s crew to him. 

‘The dried skipper met Day at the gangway, and 
unsuspectingly informed him that he had heard 
down the coast some rumours of war. ‘ Were 
they,” he asked, true?” 

Day told him that they were quite true, and that 
a French fleet was at that moment busy in an 
attack upon Gibraltar, whereat the Frenchman 
looked very proud and happy. 

“But there area great many English cruisers 
about,” continued Day: “and if you don’t look 
very sharp, you'll be snapped up before you get 
into the Charente. Are you steaming so slowly 
because you are short of coal?” 

“Oh, no,” said the man: “I have plenty of 
coal, The reason is that I can’t steam any faster. 
But come to my cabin and take a glass of wine, 
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and let us drink to the confusion of these English.” 


“T’'m much obliged to you,” replied Day 5“ but 
really it isn’t wine but coal that I’ve come in search 
of. ‘That ship is an English privateer, and... 
The Frenchman's face grew black. ‘This is a 
trap, then?” he asked. 

“As you please. You perceive that my ship is 
now flying her own colours. You canuot escape 
from her, You must therefore allow herto take 
such coal as she requires.” 

“Twill allow nothing of the sort. Quit my 
deck, sir!” And the little dried man assumed an 
attitude so well expressive of the direst and most 
contemptuous wrath that he looked positively 
noble. 

“ My ship will take you in tow,” said Day, not 
replying to the Frenchman’s outburst. 

“Never!” cried the little man; and flying at 
Day, he flung his arms round the lieutenant’s 
waist as if he intended to heave him overboard. 

Day’s men were all in the boat; and therefore, 
although he could lave very easily tackled the 
irate master mariner alone, the officer was at a 
great disadvantage, when a couple of stalwart 
Frenchmen sprang forward to reinforce their chief. 
Day lost his glasses, without which he was as blind 
as a bat; but he was too proud to cry for help, and 
he struggled manfully against the overwhelming 
odds; until at last, hot, dishevelled, and angry, he 
found himself tied ignominiously to the bitts at the 
foot of the steamer’s mizen. 

During this time Day’s boat alongside was 
hanging on, and suspecting no evil. 

“Now, sir,” said the French skipper to the pri- 
soner, ‘I will give your friends coal. Ho, there, 
Francois and Jacques! Go below and bring up 
the largest and finest piece of coal you can find.” 

Day bit his lip but said nothing. “They must 
see me from the cruiser,” he thought; but he 
was so shortsighted that he did not perceive that 
the bulwarks of the Gédéon were too high for any- 
one on the bridge of the Mary Rose in her then 
position to be able to see over them, In acouple of 
minutes Francois and Jacques appeared staggering 
beneath a lump of coal which may have weighed 
nearly a hundredweight. 

“Crest beau, ce gros bloc, n'est ce pas?” asked 
the French skipper, with a leer, “ Croyes-vous que 
ga suffira? Mot je le crois bien. Essayons-nous / 
Dégouttes moi ce charbon dans le canot de mon- 
siewr. ’Suis etonné qu’on envote un canot si fragile 
pour une telle cargatson. Vite/ Laisc tomber /” 

And before poor Day, with his bad sight, had 
realised what was in the wind, Francois and Jacques 
had hoisted the coal over the bulwarks and dropped 
it clean through the bottom of the Mary Rose’s boat. 

It has been noted that the crew of the privateer 
was drawn from several nationalities. Cosmo- 
politan, in consequence, was the bad language 
which, as the boat filled and sunk, arose from the 
men who were left floundering in the water. 
Bowling, from the Mary Rose’s bridge, saw what 
had happened, and at once ordered out another 
boat, but long before it was under way for the 
Gédéon the men from the water had by some means 
managed to scramble up to the Frenchman’s deck, 
to send the little dried skipper sprawling, to release 
Day, and to haul down the tricolour. No one but 
the French captain dreamt of resisting. 

By this time the privateer had come under the 
Frenchman's stern, and Bowling was able to see 
for himself how matters were go’ “Send a 
hawser to us, Mr. Day,” he cried, ‘‘and we will 
take you in tow. You shouldn’t have let yourself 
be caught napping in that way. Ha! ha! No one 
is any the worse, I hope, Can you take charge of 
her??? 

Day, who had recovered his glasses, and who, 
with them on his nose, was equal to anything, 
sang out, Aye, aye, sir! No one hurt!” and 
sent the end of the hawser, by the second boat, 
to the Mary Rose, which in a few minutes passed 
ahead, and, with the Frenchman in her wake, 
steamed off to the southeast. 

By daybreak next morning the privateer and 
her prize were off the mouth of the Wadi Gloug, 
a little stream which comes down from the moun- 
tains of Morocco and enters the Atlantic about 
twenty miles to the southward of El Araish. 
There, in seven fathoms, Bowling anchored, and, 
having brought the Gédéon alongside, set to work 
to take out of her as much coal as his own ship 
could hold. He adopted the precaution of putting 
the Gédéon outside the Mary Rose, so that, if he 
were attacked while coaling, his prize would afford 
him some protection, while he, in consequence of 
his superior height out of the water, could fire 
over her, but he was not disturbed. A few 
boats from the wretched shore came off, and curi- 
ously observed what was going forward. Others 
brought fish, milk, fruits, and vegetables for sale. 
‘The natives, however, seemed to know nothing of 
ale to realise the existence of no difference 
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between British and French; and if the Mary Rose 
has arrived to seize their country they would ap- 
parently have been equally ready to do a little busi- 
ness with her; for even in that far-away spot her 
Majesty’s image, on a gold or silver coin, was re- 
cognised and duly honoured. In the meantime 
Lieutenant Tripper was able to try most of his 
torpedoes. 

Bowling invited the French skipper to breakfast 
with him and the honest man, who felt that he had 
done all that duty and patriotism demanded, 
graciously accepted. 

“ Ldon’t know what to do with your ship,” said 
Bowling. ‘It seems barbarous to set you and your 
men ashore on such a place as this, and to scuttle 
the Gédéon; but I don’t see any alternative. 

“Tam your prisoner, sir,” said the skipper, 
“and T can do nothing, but I warn you that my 
country will promptly avenge this insult.” 

“Yes, I know. And of course, if I were to let 
you go, you would, as soon as possible, find out the 
nearest French cruiser and set her on my track.” 

“T should have that honour,” assented the little 
Feenchman. 

“ Then I can’t let you go; that’s all. 
remain here!” 

“Sir! It is an outrage, an indignity, a bar- 
barism, a piracy ! 

“T can’t help it. I’m very sorry. Will you 
remain here ashore or afloat ?” 

“Sir, you may put me ashore and destroy my 
ship. That is as you please! But if you leave 
me master of my ship, nothing shall prevent me 
from steaming as fast as possible to denounce 
your dastardly interference with me—your un- 
heard of robbery.” 


Bowling touched the bell at his elbow, and when 
his servant appeared, sent,to beg the chief engineer 
to speak to him. 

“Twant to know, Mr. Macpherson,” he said, 
when that officer arrived, “whether, without doing 
the Gédéon any permanent damage, you can so 
deal with her engines that she shail be unable to 
move from here for a week ?” 

" Certainly, sir.” 

“Then be so good as to do so, and let me know 
when the business is finished.” 

And thus it happened that late that afternoon, 
when the Mary Rose steamed proudly away to the 
northward, the little dried skipper stood stamping 
and cursing on his quarter-deck, with the knowledge 
that the engines beneath him had been deprived 
of half-a dozen small pieces of metal, without 
which they were useless. The little pieces of metal 
were not far off. Mr. Macpherson himself had 
dropped;them overboard, and the depth was only 
seven fathoms. ‘The local natives, moreover, were 
capital divers, and the bottom was pretty clean, so 
that valuable fragments were not lost. But they 
would require a good deal of looking for. And no 
wonder that the little dried Frenchman stamped 
and swore until the Mary Rose, steaming with his 
coal, was below the horizon. 

Mr. Macpherson also swore. ‘This is,” he 
said, ‘ the very dirtiest and vilest coal that | have 
met’ with in the whole course of my experience.” 
And Mr. Maintruck, as he saw his white decks 
growing blacker and blacker} and watched th 
plumes of funereal smoke above the cruiser’ 

nels, swore too, but solaced himself by remark. 
ing to Salthorse, “ Well, they may take us for any- 
thing but an Englishman, This is a deuced sight 
more deceptive than flying a dozen French ensigns. 
I never saw anything like it, unless it. was the 
smoke from the German squadron at Spithead in 
°89. Whew! I got a whiff of that, and I shall 
never forget it.” 

It is but about eighty miles from the mouth of the 
Wadi Glong to the mouth of the Strait of Gibral- 
tar. Maintaining a speed of ten knots, but having 
ordered steam for full speed to be ready by ten 
o'clock, Bowling followed the coast as far to the 
northward as Arzilla, and then, altering course four 
points to port, kept away to seaward. At eight 
o'clock, and again at half-past nine, he increased 
speed until he was running at sixteen knots, 
until at midnight Cape Spartel bore S.S.E., 
eighteen miles. Hewas therefore about fifty miles 
due west of the narrowest part of the Strait. 

_ The men, excepting the watch, had turned 
in at the usual hour, but at midnight Bowling 
turned up all hands and briefly addressed 
them. He said that, so far as he knew, the 
French fleet was still bombarding Gibraltar ; 
but that, whether or no, he was going to rush the 
Swait. If the French were there he intended to do 
them as much harm as possible in his passage. He 
was going through at full speed. He did not pur- 
pose to use ihe ram, as he had no desire to damage 
himself, and as he knew how difficult it was to use 
the ram with effect. Whatever work might be done 
must therefore be done with the guns and torpedoes. 
Ifhe got through, he would, no doubt, be chased 
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bound. The men, consequently, must be pre- 
pared for a long spell of hard work. He had 
absolute confidence, however, in their willingness 
to stand by him and his officers. They had al 
ready made two very valuable prizes, the due pro- 
portion of the proceeds of which, upon their return 

iome, would be at their disposal, and in the 
Mediterranean there would doubtless be other 
prizes not less worth having, but that night he was 
not looking for prizes but for glory. The men, 
who received the address with enthusiasm, were 
then dismissed to their quarters, and Bowling, 
mounting to the bridge, ordered speed to be 
further increased to seventeen knots, and headed 
his ship to the eastward. 

It was a cloudy and rather dark night. There 
was but little wind, but there was a heavy swell 
from the Auantic, and the Mary Rose, as she 
bounded away before it, took the water over 
her bows in great showers of spray, and pitched 
pretty deeply, although, as she had plenty of 
freeboard, she seldom or never absolutely buried 
her nose, 

“It’s not much ofa night for torpedo-boats,” 
said Bowling to Tripper. “I doubt whether we 
shall be troubled with them. They will all have 
run for shelter.” 

Well, even if they are out,” answered the tor- 
pedo lieutenant, “they will steam very badly in 
this swell, and we shall have the legs of the best of 
them.” 

“T think that we won’t use our above-water 
torpedo tubes,” continued Bowling. “1 don’t quite 
like the risk of having such quantities of explosives 
where achance shell from the enemy may get at 
them and blow us up. In case of our having an 
opportunity, I will manceuvre so as to enable you 
to use the bow and stern under-water tubes, and 
these must suffice for to-night. But please, Mr. 
Tripper, be ready with a second and third torpedo 
foreach. I’m going to do all the damage I can; 
and it won’t be my fault if our friends in the Strait 
don’t remember this 13th of May.” 

“Sail right ahead!” hailed the look-out in the 
foretop. 

“ Kindly go up and have a look at it, Mr. Salt- 
horse, said Bowling. 

Salthorse, who, in spite of his seniority in the 
Navy, was not lacking in activity when serious 
business was doing, went up with an agility 
worthy of a midshipman, and reported that the 
stranger looked like a cruiser, but was still too far 
off to be exactly made out. 

“ Now for the rush, then,” cried Bowling,” as 
he bent over the engine-room speaking tube. 
“Put on the forced draught,” he shouted down, 
“and give me all the speed you possibly can.” 
Toa messenger he said, “ Take my compliments 
to the chief engineer, and beg him to make the 
best arrangements for getting plenty of coal and 
for keeping plenty of steam. We shall probably 
want forced draught all night.” And to the gun- 
nery Lieutenant, “Please, Mr. Tompion, have 
every gun that will bear trained on this ship as 
we come up with her, and be ready to fire at my 
direction, but not before. Make your men lie 
down when you safely can, and see that there is 
plenty of ammunition on deck.” 

Then he glued his eyes to his night-glass, and 
with legs apart and greatcoat flapping in the wind 
made by the ship, gazed over the spray washed 
bows into the pregnant darkness. 

‘When a vessel is moving by night at a speed of 
about twenty statute miles an hour she very quick- 
ly closes any stationary or nearly stationary objects 
that may be sighted lying near her course. Soon, 
therefore, Bowling saw a huge masted mass loom- 
ing up ahead of him: and his familiarity with the 
outward appearance of most of the ships of the 
French Escadre de la Méditerranée at once told 
him that this dark monster was the great _protect- 
ed cruiser age, the largest unarmoured cruiser 
in the French Navy. She was a vessel of 7,045 
tons displacement and 12,410 indicated horse- 
power, built at St. Nazaire in 1884, and carrying, 
in addition to numerous lighter weapons, six 6.4 
and ten 5.4 guns. She was moving very slowly 
diagonally across the fary Rose’s course, with her 
nose to the south-west, and she did not appear to 
see the privateer until the latter was within a mile 
of her. Having seen her, she increased speed a 
little, and came towards the intruder, whereupon 
Bowling, who by that time felt quite sure that it 
was the Tage, and no other craft that was approach- 
ing him, starboarded his helm a bit, and as his 
ship came round, ordered the starboard 9.4in. gun 
to be fired at the Frenchman, who, when the,word 
was given, was barely three cables away. 

The Tage was clearly taken by surprise, and 
before she returned the compliment the Mary 
Rose's people had fired theie big starboard gun a 
second time, and had poured in a perfect hail of 
projectiles from their 4.7in. and smaller guns. The 
enemy, who had sent up three rake ‘ej 











with a broadside, which being badly aimed did no 
damage, and with a dropping fire, which had 
scarcely begun to be effective ere it ceased. 

The ships had been moving on two ever-nearing 
ares, and were nearly broadside to broadside, 
when the Zage ceased firing. At the same instant 
she appeared to lose her way. 

«Look out, sir,” cried Echo suddenly to Bow- 
ling, “she has fired a torpedo. I saw it enter the 
water. There!” and he pointed to a luminous 
streak which was lengthening out from the Zage’s 
side and rapidly approaching the Mary Rose. 

Bowling put the helm hard over to [starboard, 
and reversed one engine, so that he quickly showed 
his stern to the enemy, and so handy was the ship, 
that, to his delight, almost as much as to his relief, 
he was able to let the torpedo pass harmlessly 
along her whole length, and slowly vanish into the 
gloom beyond. 

The few seconds during which the danger was 
imminent were trying ones for all who were 
aware of it; but the men at the guns were in 
blissful ignorance, and they continued to pound 
the Zage and to make excellent practice at 
her. Bowling completed the small circle which 
the discharge of the torpedo had forced him 
to begin, and while he was completing it the enemy 








resumed her fire, although she now fired feebly and 
in a desultory manner. Several of the Mary Rose's 
men had fallen and had been carried below, and 
the captain, anxious to make an end as soon as 
possible of the unsatisfactory combat, put himself 
in the Frenchman’s wake, and almost immediately 
discovered that in that position he was very little 
exposed to the enemy’s fire, and was, indeed, com- 
paratively safe. 

But, since first sighting the Mary Rose, the Tage 
had greatly improved her pace, and although 
cinders and flame as well as smoke, were pouring 
from the privateer’s funnels, and the ship was 
throbbing like some wild thing burdened with a 
heart too big for it, the British vessel was little, if 
at all, superior to her opponent in speed. The 
Tage was heading direct for the narrow part of the 
Strait, and there Bowling realised that he must 
expect to find nothing but enemies, while the other 
would probably find nothing but friends. 

Mr. Binnacle, with his sextant to his eye, care- 
fully watched the chase.‘ I think we are coming 
up a little, sir,” he would say at one moment, and 
at another: “TI believe she is gaining a trifle 
again, sir.” 

“What is her distance, do you think?” asked 
Bowling. 

“ Well, sir, I havn't the height of her spars, but 
I should imagine not more than four cables,” 

“Too far for a torpedo, I’m afraid,” remarked 
Bowling regretfully: “Surely we ought to be 
able to stop her with our guns. Where is Mr. 
‘TYompion ? ” 

In less than a minute Tompion saluted the 
captain. ‘ We're not making very good practice, 
Mr. Tompion, I’m afraid,” said the latter, “I 
know it’s very difficult shooting with so much 
water coming over our bows and with the ship 
pitching so freely, but we must stop the enemy if 
we can.” 

“We can only hope for a lucky shot, then sir,” 
returned Tompion. “I have fired two or three 
rounds myself, and I know the difficulty. Perhaps 
if you were to yaw alittle so that I could bring one 
of the sponson guns to bear I might be more suce 
cessful. I don’t like to fire them right ahead for 
fear of damaging the ship, but if you would yaw 
two points I could manage it, though, of course, 
we should lose ground. However, there is much 
less motion with the sponson guns, and the shoot- 
ing would certainly be better. 

* No! I won’t yaw yet,” decided Bowling. “I 
should lose too much. For the present, please, go 
on firing as before with the bow gun, but see that 
they don’t waste the ammunition.” 

Below on the privateer’s forecastle the scene 
was an exciting one, Not only the g'gin. gun was 
engaged, the four 4"7in. guns immediately abaft it 
were firing too. But every few seconds, as the 
staggering ship pitched into the water, sea and 
spray flew tempestuously over her bows, and 
threatened to wash the men from their quarters, 
The guns had no chance of getting hot. They 
were kept far too wet for that, but that was the 
only advantage of the situation. The dark object 
which represented the Tage was now hoisted high 
on the swell, and now nearly hidden by it; and 
even had there been no spray it would have been 
exceedingly hard to hit so unstable a mark. 

Meanwhile the flying enemy was sending up 
signal rockets at frequent intervals, and the same 
time firing desultorily. Tompion was sent for 





again tothe bridge, Macpherson and Tripper were 
also summoned thither. But Tompion could make 
no better practice than before; Macpherson could 
not provide an ounce more steam than he wes 
ieee providing; and Tripper held out no hope 











that a torpedo, discharged at so great range and 
at afast-retreating target, would reach its mark. 
“The torpedo will make its 27 knots, sir,” ex- 
plained the last named officer; “but the enemy 
is doing her 19, and is already four cables ahead 
of us. We should only waste the torpedo, for it 
would have to run over amile and a-half at full 
speed to catch up the chase, and I never yet knew 
a torpedo run more than fourteen or sixteen hun- 
dred yards before stopping altogether.” 

It was therefore tolerably certain that, barring 
accidents, the 7age, if her friends were still off the 
Rock, must escape. Bowling, whose temper was 
usually very equable, could not conceal his an- 
noyance; but his attention was suddenly di: 
tracted by an unexpected hail from the look-out in 
the top. “ Two sail in chase on the starboard 
quarter,” sang out the man, who had lungs of 
brass. And there, truly enough, coming out from 
under the shadow of Cape Spartel were a couple of 
black hulls from whose funnels were trailing sheets 
of flame, and sparks, and shrouds of smoke of the 
very blackest hue. They were a good two miles off, 
when first sighted, but a brief break in the thick 
clouds let the moonlight down to them, and Bowl- 
ing speedily recognised them as two cruisers of 
the Surcouf class. There was no room for donbt. 
Everyone who saw the Surcouf herself at Spithead 
in the summer of 1891, and who recollects her, 
must agree that a craft of her type is not easily to 
be taken for anything else that floats and steams. 
They were, as afterwards appeared, the Cosmao 
and the Coetlogon, third-class cruisers of about 
1,850 tons displacement and 600-horse power, each 
mounting four 54in. breech-loading, three quick- 
firing, and four machine guns, carrying five tor- 
pedo tubes, and having aspeed nominally about 
half a knot superior to that of the Mary Rose. 

Bowling looked at the chase, half expecting to 
see her turn, and mentally calculating whether, if 
she did so, it would be worth while to endeavour 
to ram her ; but he quickly decided that it would 
not. He recollected that never, up to that time, 
in the history of modern naval warfare, had the 
ram been effectively used while the enemy still 
had sea-room and control of her machinery and 
steering gear. If he could first disable his oppo- 
nent, the ram might, he concluded, be his proper 
weapon, but not unless. 

The two vessels astern had already opened fire, 
but they did no harm, the distance being too great 
and the swell tooheavy. The projectiles, however, 
came near enough to the bridge to make them- 
selves heard; and as the Tage also was now firing 
freely from several revolving cannon which she 
had got up on to her poop, as well as from the few 
larger guns that would bear, Bowling determined 
not to expose himself and his officers more than 
was absolutely necessary, and to fight the ship, 
for the present, from the quarter-deck, instead 
of from the neigbourhood of the conning tower. 
He still kept the tops manned, of course, with 
a midshipman in each of them; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the men, even had he ordeed them 
to come down, would have been very unwilling to 
do so, for in such circumstances the tops are the 
most exciting positions in a ship. 

But although Bowling nominally fought his ship 
from the quarterdeck, he did not continuously 
remain there. Followed by a bugler and a couple 
of messengers, he went everywhere, now watching 
the firing of the guns on the forecastle, now mount- 
ing upon the hammock nettings to get a wider view, 
and now revisiting the bridge, in order to consult 
the chart with Binnacle. For half-an-hour the 
relative positions of the ships did not apparently 
vary by a couple of cables’ lengths. 

Then in the west were seen innumerable lights, 
as of a floating city ; and above them in the black 
night, shone patches of red, green, and violet stars 
as the great French fleet—stretching half across 
the Strait—came westward, alarmed by the re- 
peated signals of its scouts, and signalled in return 
promises of succour. 

Bowling saw that sight first from the bridge. 
Soon he could see it from the forecastle, as the 
ship rose on the swell. His heart beat, one may 
suspect, a little faster than usual; but his voice 
was only a trifle rougher and harder than his 
ordinary voice when, having summoned his of- 
ficers, he said briefly : 

“Gentlemen, there is the French fleet. I want 
you to help me to take the Mary Rose through it. 
If I fall, the officer who commands must carry her 
to Malta, and hand over to the Admiral there a 
dispatch which is now in my pocket. 1 have 
weighted it so that it may be sunk, if necessary. 
But, God forbid! If necessary also, the private 
signals must be sunk. Mc. Tripper, I shall use 
the underwater bow and stern tubes. I confide in 
you to have everything ready; Mr. Macpherson 
you have done nobly, so far, in your department. 
Give.us, please, all tie help you can; Mr. Tompion, 














aati! Both [idé5) and tell the officers of quarters 
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not to lose a shot, and, not to fire at a greater 
range than a thousand yards. Gentlemen, to 
your quarters, and may our work be well done. 

Owing to the fact that she carried neatly all her 
guns on the upper deck, the Mary Rose bi! teen 
fitted with a considerable number of shot-hoists, 
which worked through scuttles in thatdeck. These 
Were, of course, open in time of action, and Bowl- 
ing had already made up his mind that, rather 
than trust to mechanical or electrical signalling 
apparatus, he would pass all orders to the main 
deck by word of mouth or bugles through the 
scuttles. Instructions were given for the orders to 
be handed on in the same way to their destina- 
tions, and thus, independent of wires, tubes, 
bars, and levers, the captain was able to com 
municate pretty promptly with every department, 
no matter where he might be. Not the least 
advantageous feature in the arrangement was that 
an officer standing near a scuttle could obtain a 
certain amount of protection from the shield of 
the gun for the service of which the scuttle was 
designed, and could thus derive from the shel 
ter some of the benefits of a conning-tower, the 
same time the real conning-tower, the natural tar- 
get for all hostile projectiles, was unoccupied. 

It was at first impossible to distinguish the order 
in which the French fleet was steaming, for across 
the privateer’s bows stretched a confused row of 
lights that bobbed upon the swell, and that seemed 
to have little or no order at all, but soon Bowling 
made out that the cruisers, e abreast, were 
about a couple of miles ahead of the battleships, 
which were in similar formation. The entire fleet 
was coming out in a body. It, therefore, evidently 
believed that it was being attacked in force, and 
that a general action might be expected. The 
Tage held on, heading straight for the centre 
of her friends, and pouring forth more flame, 
sparks, and smoke than ever. The Mary Rose, 
three or four cables astern of her, held on also, 
the quartermasters at the wheel having general 
directions to follow the Zage into the enemy’s line. 
All firing at the cruiser bad ceased, although the 
Tage continued to fire as before; aud Mary Rose's 
men worked silently at their guns, training them 
on the high hulls that were so rapidly approach. 
ing, and eagerly awaiting the word to begin. 

The speed of theadvancing French was not more 
than eleven knots; but that of the privateer’s was 
nineteen, ‘The two were thus closing upon one an- 
other at a speed of about thirty knots, or, as nearly 
as possible, 100 yards a minute. At first, it was 
quite clear the French did not know what to make 
of the situation, but it may be assumed that the 
Tage made some kind of signal to them, for, when 
their first line was a mile or so from the privateer, 
their cruisers began to converge towards the Mary 
Rose, and, as was evident from their augmented 
‘smoke, to endeavour to greatly increase their speed. 

Bowling stood immediately above the maindecl 
wheel from which his ship was being steered. He 
had unsheathed his sword, and he leant upon it as 
he stooped from time to time over the scuttle to 
shout down his orders. His face was bloodless, 
but his lips were set. Behind him stood the 
bugler, who looked as if, at that moment, he 
could not have blown a call to save his life. Lhe 
enemy, on both bows, began to fire. Once or twice 
the projectiles from their machine guns swept 
across the deck like hail, until the range was again 
lost. Then the bigger guns opened, at about a 
thousand yards, and splinters began to fly from 
the woodwork above, and from the boats. 

Bowling looked up and saw that, owing to the 
converging movement, the first French line had 
drawn in to nearly half its former breadth, and 
that the ships on his port bow had converged some- 
what more than those on his starboard, having 
made a more sudden turn, In an instant, there- 
fore, he ordered his own helm to be put somewhat 
over to starboard, thus bringing his course nearly 
parallel with that of the right flank of the French. 
‘At the same time he gave the word to open fire, 
and every gun in the ship at once answered him. 

‘The Mary Rose's last movement had had the 
effect of placing all the French cruisers except one 
upon her starboard bow and beam. To get near 
her, the vessels which had been carrying starboard 
helm would, Bowling knew, have either to risk 
making an awkward turn, which would expose them 
to his ram, or to continue going round to port. 
The one evolution would get them into difficulties 
with their ships of the left flank, the other would 
cause them to lose a great amount of valuable 
time. As a matter of fact, none of these ships 
ventured to port the helm, but the outside ship, 
seeing herself, as it were, cut off for the moment 
from her friends, was obviously determined to 
endeavour to ram, 

She was easily recegnised as the Davout, a fine 
steel twin-screw protected cruiser of over 3,000 tons 
displacement, and 9,000 indicated horse-power, that 
had been launched at Toulon in 18} nd, as she 
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headed straight for the privateer’s port bow, and 
came on rapidly, she towered a magnificent object. 
Bowling shifted his helm a point or so, so as to offer 
his bow, and shouted in rapid succession : * Ready, 
bow tube !” “Fire, bow tube!" . 
‘Then, when the two ships were almost in collision, 
he swung the Mary Rose’s head still more to port. 

The torpedo hit its mark, strileing the Davout 
on the port bow immediatelp under the anchor 
davit ; and even while the huge column of white 
from the explosion was still in the air, the Mary 
Rose swept close along the Davout’s starboard 
side, and, with guns depressed to their utmost 
it, fired down through her armoured deck. The 
Davout's people must have been lying down in 
preparation for the shock of ramming, for ouly one 
of her guns replied to that tremendous salvo; but 
that one sent its 6-4in. shed clean through the 
privateer’s thin citadel armour. It burst, with 
terrible result, on the main deck close to the wheel 
above which Bowling stood, and killed or wound- 
ed every man in the vicinity; but Bowling, al- 
though temporally blinded and half-suffocated by 
the smoke and dust which poured up through the 
scuttle at his feet, was unhurt, and, almost ere the 
ship had had time to fall off, the wheel was taken 
by others, 








ship as a whole, was as sound as ever. Very 
litle water came in over the armoured deck, and 
none below it, and Maintruck, as he looked back 
atthe French cruisers, now in full pursuit, and 
saw the glint of the rising sun upon their white 
bow waves, felt easier concerning them than he 
had felt at midnight. 
(10 na contiNvaD.) 








CHESS. 
pre eee 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxas Epitor.) 


The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Sovution or Prosiem No. 39. 





waite. BLACK. 
1-BtwQR5 Kt x K, or moves, 
or Kto Q sq. 


2—Q to K 8 mate 
if advances P 


if Kt QB3 


2—R x Bmate 


2—P wo Q Kt 8, 
becomes Kt and mate. 





‘The Mary Rose had passed the line of cruisers. 
She had still to pass the line of battleships a 
couple of miles ahead, and she now had half-a- 
dozen cruisers close at her heels. 

“T can’t see astern as well as ahead,” cried 
Bowling to Maintruck. ‘Station someone here 
to pass the word down promptly I must go into 
the conning tower or on to the bridge, and chance 
it” And up he went. 

There was but a brief respite. ‘The privateer 
headed due east, and plunged gallantly through 
the seas towards the second line, and in three 
minutes she was in the thick of a fire ten times 
heavier than anything which she had previously 
experienced. Strange to say, the machinery in the 
conning tower worked, ‘The unseen brain in that 








little steel bandbox directed, for afew moments, 
every-thing and everybody in the ship. ‘The 
manceuvte which had succeeded so well with the 
Davout was tried again and again more or less 
successfully with an ironclad. ‘The after torpedo 
was also discharged. The wheel on the maindeck 
spun this way and that. The ship darted hither 
and thither in the smoke. She trembled with the 
bursting of shells. She echoedwith the short shrieks 
of injured men, she shoole with the firing of her own 
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guns, she heeled as the helm was put hard over in 
order to avoid a blow. But all happened so quick: 
ly that to tell it would occupy an hour for each 
minute of that sharp, hot piece of work, Somehow, 
to be brief, the Mary Rose got through the line, 
thanks to the guiding eye of Bowling; but barely 
was she clear ere a shell brst against the conning 
tower and wrecked it. In a moment the guiding 
intelligence ceased to influence her, Everyone was 
conscious of the change, and would have been, 
even had the cause of it not been so plainly evident. 

« Poor old Bowling !” cried ‘Yompion to the first 
lieutenant. “Take command, Maintruck, The 
skipper’s done for. God rest him !”” 

‘And, so, therefore, it was to Maintruck that fell 
the duty wow that the Mary Rose had waversed her 
enemies, of saving her from their pursuit. Yet 
happily Bowling was not done for. ‘The shell 
had shattered everything in the conning tower, 
and the flying objects had injured him seriously. 
Moreover, he was stunned by the shock, and, when 
found, was bleeding from eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, and was quite unconscious; but though the 
sight of one eye was destroyed and he had received 
a dozen other wounds, he had sustained no mortal 
hurt. 

Would that as much could be said for the mem- 
bers of the brave ship's company! Lieutenant 
Day had his left arm broken by an iron splinter 
Lieutenant Salthorse had an ugly wound in the 
chest froma machine-gun bullet; Mr. Roberts, 
midshipman, and Mr. Plane, carpenter, were 
killed by the bursting of the same shell, and of the 
crew, filly-seven were killed, and thirty-nine badly 
wounded, Of small wounds nearly everyone had 
several, for enormous numbers of splinters had 
been flying about. Indeed, scarcely a single per- 
son, except those whose duties had kept them be- 
low, had escaped unscathed ; and Dr. Rhubarb had 
his hands full. Burnt with’ powder, stained, with 
blood, splashed with horrible relics of unrecognis« 
able humanity, the main and upper decks of the 
Mary Rose presented a sickening sight. ‘The two 
quick-firing guns on the starboard quarter were 
\iterally covered with the mangled remains of the 
guns’ crews, who had been blown to pieces at their 
duty; the starboard sponson gun had become un- 
shipped from its mounting, and had to be lashed 
for safety, and almost every place between decks 
was simply a hole full of wreckage. 

But the engines and machinery, and, indeed the- 
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Correct solutions received from Ed. B., Scacchi, 
W.HS., Omicron, Omega, J.W.E, and J.D. 


Prosiem No. 4t. 
By T. M. Brown. 
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wate, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


We are glad to learn that the Yokohama Chess 
Club has moved into excellent quarters at No. 86, 
Main Street, and the first Tournament of the present 
season will be at once begun. All chess-playing visitors 
to this port will be heartily welcome at the Club Rooms 
on Mondays and Thursdays, where the Secretary of 
the Club will be delighted to entertain strangers who 
are votaries of the noble game: 


In contrast with the fiery Cochrane games last week, 
we give below one of the most cool calculations of mo- 
dern play. It well illustrates the peculiar genius of 
the present English champion in making the best of a 
bad situation when he is cornered. The introduc- 
tion, game, and notes are from a Home paper. 





The Members of the Yokohama Chess Club are 
expected to musterin full force at the Club rooms on 
Monday, 24th, at § p.m. for the purpose of welcoming 
to Yokohama Mr. James Marshall, erstwhile one of the 
strong players of the famous Glasgow Chess Club, and 
now a resident of Kobe. 


‘The following is the notification for the Tourney in 

the Y. C.C of which we spoke a week or two ago. 
AUTUMN TOURNEY. 

Entries are invited fora short Tourney (to befinished 
by Christmas). 

The Tournament will be an open one with no handi- 
cap. There will be no entrance fee and no prizes: It 
will not be conducted on the same plan as previous 
Tournaments in this Club but be played-off in rounds : 
two wins to decide a round; draws not counting. 
The play will be governed by Staunton’s Rules of 
Chess as adopted by the Club. 

Entries will close on the 31st instant at 5 pum, in the 
Club rooms, when all players will be paired-off by lot. 


The following is perhaps, the most extraordinary 
game played at the Dresden Congress. M, Winawer 
adopted an entirely novel defence «gainst what is com- 
monly known as the “slow” form of attack in the 
“Ruy Lopez” Opening, and obtained by it an over- 
whelming counter attack. When completely at his 
opponent's mercy, Mr. Blackburne executed one of 
those subtle and brilliant strokes for which he is justly 
famous, and forced stalemate by the sacrifice of Queen 
and Rook. We are indebted to the Morning Post for 
the note: 





“Ruy Lopez.” 
WHITE—BLACKBURNE. BLACK—WINAWER. 


1—P to K 4 1—P to K 4 
Drigintit Honk 83 aK 0 FBP 
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3-Bto Kts g—PtoQR3 
4-BtoR 4 4—Kt to B 3 
5—P to Q3 5—P to. Q3 
6—Castles 6—Bto O2 
7—P to B3 7—P to R3 
8—B to B2 8—P to K Kt 4 (a) 
o—-BtoK3 o—Ktio K Rs 
10o—P to 04 1o—Kt to B5 
11—K to R sq. 11—Q to B3. 
12—P to 05 12—Rt to K2 
13—Kt to Kt sq. 13—-P to KR 4 
14—P to B3 14—P to R'5 (b) 
1s—B x Kt 1s—K Px B 
16—P to K R3 (c) 16—R to K Kt sq. 
17—R to B2 17—R to Kt3, 
18—P #9 Ke4 1K to Ke sq: (4) 
19—P to Bg to Ki4 
20—P to R4 —Kt to B3 
21—B to Q3 21—Ktto R4 
22-0 RtoR2 22—P to R 4 (e) 
23—Kt to B 3 () 23—P x P 
24—Kt to Kt 5 24—Q to Q sq. 
25—Q to Kt3 25—Pt0O B3 
26—O x P (g) 26—P x Kt 
27—B Px P 27—P to Kt3 
28—K R to Q Ba 28—R to Kt2 
29—R to B4 29—Kt to Kt 6 ch 
o—K to R2 30—P to B4 
31—Q to Kt sq. 31—Q to Krg 
32—R to B7 32—P x P 
33—P x P. 33—P to B6 
34—Kt x P 34—Q to BS 
35—Q to O Bsq 35—Kt to B8 ch 
30—K to K's 30—Kt to K 6 (h) 
37—Kt to Kea, (i) 37—-R x Kt P (j) 
BOR x 38—Kt x R 
39—Kt to K6 
4o—R x P 

pee 41—B x RP 
fore “Bo 42—Q to B6ch 
43—K to Kt'sq. 43—9 to Kt 6 ch 
44—K to R sq. 44—© x Ktch 
45—K to Kt sq. 45—O to Kt6ch 
46—K to R sq. 46—Kt to Kt 5 


47—R to K B sq. 


Pa 


awn game. 
elt) Bold and original, Ree Waite game'is any tes 


47—R to R 6 (k) 
48—R to B 6 (I) 
49—R x B (m) 





quite 





nds 

(b) lack has already an overwhelming superiority in position, 
ei ‘clearly that’ White's development mast be radically 

ve) Creating hole, of whi 
take advantage, The move 
‘White could not allow the 
7 Pettey 4 v,0 

reparing to land ultimately at Kt 6, vis, 

{e) Having established his forces emly on the 
now aims at weakening the Queen’s flank, 

f) P—Kt 5 was quite safe; bu. Mr. Blackburne was evidently 
desirous to force an opening. He must have overlooked Black's 
forcible reply, which loses a piece. 

2) The Knight has no escape. 

B Alvis Se inely played ov the part of the Russian master, 

ti) Necessary. Black threatened to win at once with Bx RP. 

ip Alo Seautifully played. 

M. Winawer had a simple win at t 
the text he had played R-R8. 1 then, 48 & x Ry Black replies 
with Kt—B 7 ch, winning the Queen. "White's only defence is 
Kt a. when Black has simply to exchange Queens and 
‘ooks, and remain with a piece and pawn ahead. 

(i) He could not stand a check either at B 6 or B 8. 

(m; Overlooking the highly ingenious resource. which his 
shent has. in reserve, he could still win. with the greatest 

‘ease if instead of taking the Bishop he had exchanged Queens at 

Rp. As itis, White draws by eflecting a stalemate as follows: 
go Rx B 3 6r Q—R 6ch. If Back plays Kt xQ 

White is Stalemated, and if Black moves his Ky White con- 

0 check and forces the sacrifice of hisQ. Mr. Blackbume 
fo entitied to the highest credit for avoiding’a lose in such a 
clever manner, especially with the attack against which he had 
to contend, 





Black, later on, does not fail to 
jowever, more or less forced, for 
ened onslaught, commencing 









side, he 

















point if instead of 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reurer “Spectat” 


London, October 17th. 
A Manifesto has been issued by the com- 
mittee of the unemployed urging a thousand 
unemployed to join the Lord Mayor's proces- 
sion, and afterwards to meet at Trafalgar Square. 
The conservative candidate has been elected 
at Cirencester by a small majority. 
London, October 18th. - 
The French Anarchist Francois, author of the 
explosion in the café Very, in Paris, in April last, 
has been arrested in London, after a severe 
struggle. 


ro * Jaraw Marz.”] 


London, October, rgth. 


At a meeting of the Mercantile Bank the 
scheme of re-construction was approved. The 


Chairman stated that the London management 
were blameless as regarding the frauds. It 
was proposed to bring new blood into the Board 


ity GO 











of Directors. Several speakers censured the 
Directors in regard to the management abroad, 
and demanded a more effective control of the 
branches. 


[“SpeciaL” Terecram To “ Japan Mart”) 





Nagasaki, October 17th. 
The P. and O, steamer Bothara, nine days 
out from Shanghai to Hongkong, is missing. 
No trace of her can be found, and it is surmised 
that she capsized in the late typhoon. The 
Hongkong cricketers were aboard her. 
Later. 
The Sokhara isa total wreck, and lies off 


Sand island. There are only 23 survivors. 


(Frou tHe Manta Pa 
Madrid, Ociabe? 2nd. 
Ernest Renan (the French philologist) i is dead. 
Madrid, October 3rd. 
At Seville an apothecary called Raul entered 
the office of the Captain-General of Andalusia 
and fired a pistol shot at him crying, “Via a 
Republica!” The bullet, which penetrated the 
victim’s chest, was extracted. It is believed 
that the assassin is not in his right state of mind. 
A bomb was exploded at the gate of the 
Spanish Consulate at Geneva. 
London, October 1st. 
It is officially stated that Lord Rosebery has 
requested the East Africa Company to continue 
to occupy Uganda until the end of March next, 
in order to facilitate the evacuation of that place, 
the Government in the meantime giving pecuni- 
ary aid to the Company, but reserving freedom 
of action with regard to all future arrangements, 











MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sg 
NeXT MAIL IS DUE 







perN.Y.K. Friday, Oct. 28th 
per O. & 0. C 


per M. M. Co. 





Saturday, Oct, 22nd.* 


Friday, Oct, 28th, 

Monday, Oct. 31st:+ 
Monday, Oct. 31st 
Sunday, Oct. 23rd. 





Hongkong 
From America 
From(anada, 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 


From Europe via 
Hongkong. Wed’day, Nov. and. 






perN 











* Belgie left San Frani 
Francisco on October 15th, 
‘on October 17th. 


isco on October 6th. $ Peru left San 
t Empres of India left’ Vancouver 








THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 








For America...... per O. & O. Co, Saturday, Oct. 22nd. 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. 23rd. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, oa per NeW. K ‘Tuesday, Oct. 25th. 





per P. & O. Co 

per P. M. Co. 
For Hongkong... per C, P.M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... perN.D Lloyd. 


Saturday, Oct. 2oth. 
Sunday, Oct. 30th. 
Monday, Oct. 31st. 





Friday, Nov. ath. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
SE ES 
ARRIVALS. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
15th October,—San Francisco vid Honolulu 28th 
September, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, 

| 15th October,—Shanghai and ports 8th October, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, 15th Octo- 
ber,—Hakodate. 

Pilyphemus, British steamer, 1,803, W. Lee, 16th 
October,—Liverpool vid ports, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
17th October,—Hongkong 12th October, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kriemhild, German steamer, 1,638, Ehlers, 18th 
October,—Hamburg vid potts, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 
Lee, R.N.R., 19th October,— Hongkong via ports 
8th October, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,991, Panton, 19th 
October,—Tacoma via Victoria B.C. 1st Octo- 
ber, Mails and General.—Dodwell. Carlill & Co: 


DEPARTURES. 


Ghasee, British steamer, 1,827, Scotland, 15th 
October,— New York vid ports, General. 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co, 


gle 


























Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Sommer, 15th 
October,—Hongkong vid’ Moji, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

‘Strathavon, British steamer, 1,740, Durdin, 16th 
October,—Sydney Australia, Ballast.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Zambest, British steamer, 1,540, Edwards, 16th 
October,—Tacoma, Wash., vid. Victoria, B.C., 
Mails and General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
17th October,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Figmy (6), gunboat, Lieut..Commander Hewett, 
17th October,—China and Japan ports. 

Yozohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swaii 
18th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Vyvyan, 19th 
October,—Havre vid ports, General—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, Geo. A. 
Lee, R.N.R., 20th October,—Vancouver, B.C., 
Mails and General. —Frazar & Co, 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,991, Panton, 20th Octo- 
ber,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and General. 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Polyphemns, British steamer, 1,803, W. Lee, 21st 
October,—London vid ports, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer China, from San Francisco : 
—Mr. and Mrs. C. F. McWilliams, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Stokes, U.S.N., Mr. Tappenbeck, Mrs. 
Colley, Mr. R. E. Bredon, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Jenkins, Mr. 
Horace E. Ware, Mr. H. G. Julian, Me. and Mrs. 
Harris, Miss M.'E. Brokan, Miss S. Couch, Miss 
M. Morrison, Mrs. Goodrich, Mrs. Blanchard, 
Miss Susan Searle, Rev. M. E. Gordon, Rev. E. 
P. Bliss, Mr. C. H. Wiltsie, Mc. W. T. Leighton, 
Rev. H. K. Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Wood- 
worth and child, Miss C. Penroo, Mr. A. Ultsch, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S, Swallen, Mc. J. B. G. Pidge, 
Miss Ellen Strong, Mr. R. W._irwin, Mc. and 
Mrs. A. C, Barnes, Mr. T. A. Glover, Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. T. Fritch and 2 children, Miss Julia 
Miller, Me. C. J. Prince, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Hurlbart, Mrs. J. Mather Jones, Mr. W. 
Whalley, Dr. Foote, and Me, Wm. War 
For Hongkong: Dr. and Mrs. Thwing, Miss 
Thwing, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. ‘Thwing, Mrs. M. 








E, Morrison, Mrs. M. Hampton, Mr. W. |. 
Davidson, Miss Ruth C. Bliss, and Miss M. E. 
Butler cabin. 





Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Hitch- 
cock, Mrs, W. Thompson, Messrs. G. Wolde, P. 
R, Powers, Captain F. D. Walker, and Capta 
W. B. Furber in cabin; Messrs. Yano Yatsu, G. 
Noguchi, Ah Lay, and Ken Hing in second class, 
and 26 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. J. Hoedmaker, Mr. M. Deras, Mc. Edward 
Bedloe, Mrs. Susman and child, Mr. C. E. Wig- 
more, and Mr. M. Trottee in cabin; 2 Chinese in 
steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. John Logan, 
Mr. C. L. Gorham, Mr. H. H. Hirch, Captain S. 
Ashton, and Mr. Chun Wing and servant in ca 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, from 
Hongkong :—Commodore and Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
Messrs. C, H. Thompson, W. M. Wood, J. Samp- 
son, H. W. Slade, J. M. G. Manuk, G. L. Dunca 
and Lieut, Meynell in cabin, From Shanghai : 
Mr, Sampson, Dr. and Mrs. Atterbury and infant, 
and Mrs. and Master Denby in cabin, From 
Nagasaki: Mr. A. D. Goderich, Mr. R, P. Davis, 
Mr. Sterling, Mr. and Mrs, Talcott, Mr. Ball, 
Mr. J. Rickett, and Mr, and Mrs. Galbraith in 
cabin, From Kobe: Mrs. L. A. Gould, Mrs. T. 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs, W. W. Fish, Mr. E. C. 
Fish, Mr. Upton, and Mr. H. R. Loring in ca 
Mr. Severin in second class, In transit for Van- 
couver, B.C.:—From Hongkong: Mrs. and Miss 
Paterson, Mr. B. Murlans, and Mr, A. M. Thom- 
son in cabin. From Shanghai: Mr. L, Berindo- 
ague, Captain and Mrs, A. J. Booth, Messrs. C. 
Overbeck, A. Campbell, A. Fleet, W. A. Morling, 
Raymond, and Prof. Raymond in cabin. From 
Nagasaki: Rev. L. A. Gould and Miss E. Reed 
in cabin; Miss Schloge, Mr. L. Wilson, and 39 
distressed seamen in second class, and 150 passe 
gers in Asiatic steerage. For Victoria, B.C. : 
passengers in third class and 71 passengers in 
Asiatic steerage. 

Per British steamer Victoria, from Tacoma vid 
Victoria, B,C. :—Mr. House, and Miss House, in 
cabin ; 9 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Chine, for Hongkeng :— 
Colonel J. C. Ardagh, Mr. J. A. Jupp, and Mr. 
and Mrs, von Bese and feur children in cabin. 
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Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Fitch 
and 2 children, Mrs. N. Terada, Miss Crouch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Easton, Mrs. Lefavor, Miss M. Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul, Mrs. Rogers, Miss Gibbens, 
Captain Lee, and Rev. E. L. Blissin cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs, Shirokane and child in second class, 
and 61 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, for Van- 
couver, B.C,:—Capt. and Mrs, A. J. Booth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brearley, Mr. Belfield, Mr. J. S. Brad- 
street, Mr. L. Berindoague, Mr. A. Campbell, 
Mr. and Mes. J. Elliman, Mr. and Mrs. Fish, Mr. 
A. Fleet, Mr. A. L. Farrell, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Gould and child, Mr. Hoffman, Dr. and Mrs. 
Isham, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Loring, Mr. B. Mur- 
lans, Mr. W. A. Morling, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Matsubara, Mr. Maas, Miss Morgan, Mr. T. B. 
Marston, Mr. C. Overbeck, Mr. H. H. Porter Jr., 
Miss Parsons, Mrs. Paterson, Miss Paterson, Pro- 
fessor Raymond, Mr. Raymond, Miss Reid, Mr. 
Shimidzu, Miss Shoults, Mr. and Mrs. Sequah 
and 2 children, Mr. A. M. Thompson, Mr. 
Urhlaub and 2 servants,*Mr. Woodin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wreford, and ss Watson, in cabin; Mrs. J. 
Sharmar, Mrs. Schloge, Mr. Truscott, Capt. and 
Mrs. R. NE. Walker, 8 children and amah, Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr, Peterson, and Mr. Upton, in second class, 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Zambesi, for Tacoma, 
Wash., vid Victoria, B.C. :— 
























TEA. 
vaciric ormar 

COAST, CHICAGO. CANADA, CITIES. TOTALS 

Shanghai .. 80 906 = 700 — ‘1,686 

Foochow. 1827 = 1,827 

Hyogo = 852 1,259 

Yokohama - = ‘6 

Amoy ... — 30 105 

Total .. 2,527 882 5,506 

oruae cir! roraL. 








Shanghai = 153 
Yokohama zt 139 


Totat = 5 
Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, for 
couver, B.C. :— 


292 


Van- 


‘TEA. 
cHICAGO NEW YORK PactFIC 





CANADAs AND WEST. 7. COAST. TOTAL. 
Hongkong... 112 ata 
Colombo - - 80 80 
Foochow — 422 862 
Shangh: 3,638 143. 5,007 
Hyogo 425 102 4,037 
Yokoham: = 39 215 
Total 4,003 888 11,313 

OTHERCITIES. TOTAL. 








120 


& Canton 120 
120 
685 


Hongko 
Shanghai 
Yokohama. 


Total 








925 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Empress of Fapan, Captain 
Lee, reports :—Left Hongkong the 8th October at 
1p.m.; passed Breaker Point the same day at 10 
p.m., Lamock Light the oth at 2.10 a.m., and 
sighted Hea Chu the r2th at 10 a.m.; passed 
Steep Island the same day at 9.30 p.m. and arrived 
at Woosung the 13th at 5.50 a.m. From Hong- 
kong to Breaker Point ; had light N.E. winds and 
fine weather ; Breaker Point to the Lamocks the 
wind increased to moderate head gale with baro- 
meter slowly falling. On the th the wind in- 
creased froma strong toa heavy N.E. gale with 
thick weather with nothing visible beyond 1 mile. 
On the roth weather getting worse still thick and 
heavy sea running and steady N. by E. winds 
throughout the passage; barometer at midnight 
29.49. On the 11th a furious N.N.E. gale until 9 
p.m. wind shifting and the north and mountainous 
sea running ship being off Turnabout with a cur- 
rent of 4 knots against her; at 2 p.m. barometer 
lowest reading 20.30. On the 12th at daylight, 
wind backing N.N.W., weather clearing and sea 
going down ship stood in for Hae Chu Island, 
which were passed at noon; thence to Gutzlaff 
strong N.N.W. winds with fine clear weather. 
From 2.10a.m. on the oth after passing the Lamock 
Lights until the morning of the 12th vo land was 
sighted, weather being thick with heavy head gales 
and a dangerous sea running with an average 
current against the ship of 3} knots per hou 
Balance of trip variable winds and cloudy weather. 




















LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
+ 


IMPORTS. 
More business has been done; 9 Ibs. Shirtings 
being especially enquired for. Yarns also are 


selling at an advance of 50 cents per picul on some 
sorts, Turkey Reds are quieter ; but Woollens are 











in more demand. Sellers are firm and market 


generally is steady. 
COTTON 


PIECI. GOODS 





PRR PIECE, 
$1.60 to 2.20 





Grey Shirtings—84%, 384 yds. sginch 
Grey Shistings—olb, 384 yd asincien 
{. Cloth—7¥b, 24 yards, 32 inches 

0 Shirtings—t2 yards, 44incli 






























Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.., 1.65 to 2.50 
Cotton—ItaliansandSatteeas Black,32 ran vann. 
inches 0.12 to 016 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, azinches ... 6,00 to 8,50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yard 0.60 to 0-75 


Turkey Reds—2.4 


















3oinches . 
Turley Reds— 
goinches . 1.50 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81, 24/25 yards, 
32 inches 2 1,62} to 1.70 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8%, 24/25 yards, 
32 inches 1.92h to 2.07) 
WOULLINS. PR YARD. 
. $0.24 Lo 0-38 
t 0.27} to 30 
0.24 lo 26} 
0.20 to a3 


o.tth to 0.47 

















0.30 10 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inch 0.474 to 0.524 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.00 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
per hh... 20.35 te 0.49 
PIR PicULe 
Nos. 0/24, Ordinary, 20.00 to 20.75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 27.25 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 27.50 to 29.00 
Nos. 28/32, Or 27.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28/32, Me 28.70 to 29.75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 328, fwo-fold 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 425, Two-fold .. + 37-00 to 39.00 
ernie 
No. 205, Bom! 69.00 to 73.00 
















Bombay . 
o/+4, Bombay 


67.00 to 72.00 
+ 55-00 to 65.00 





METALS. 
Buying continues at quotations; market steady. 
PaR PICUL. 
$2.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
Round and square up to di 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron. 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.20 
480 to 510 
in Plater, per hox 5:00 to 5.20 
ig Ivon, No. 3 1.25 to 1.30 





KEROSENE. 


Since our last advices the ship Peterborough, from 
New York, has arrived with 65,500 cases Comet 
oil. Prices are unchanged and market steady. 
The stock of Oils in the Nakamura godowns is 
reported to be about 700,000 cases of all brands. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester ss... 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian Anchor .. 
Russian Moon 


$1.75 to1.774 












70 
1.65 to 1.67) 


SUGAR. 





We noted in our last the excitement existing in 
this market, which has not abated, buyers—in 
their anxiety to get sugar—paying all sorts of 
prices and each bidding a little higher than his 
neighbour, with the result that rates close firm at 
quotations noted below : 












ran PicuL. 
Brown Takao .. me 
Brown Daitong .. $4.00 to 4.45 
Brown Canton 4.75 to 4.80 
White Java and Penang 6.45 to 6.50 
White Refined 5.05 to 7.90 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the 14th instant. Since 


then settlements by foreigners amount to 433 
piculs, divided thus:—Aanks, 39 piculs; Fila- 
taves, 205 piculs; Re-veels, 74 piculs; Kakeda, 40 
piculs ; Oshu, 75 piculs. In addition to this direct 
shipments have been about 100 bales, bringing the 
total export business for the week up to 550 piculs. 

While writing, buyers have again entered the 
market for America, and about 500 piculs addition- 
al have been settled within a few hours for that 
destination. 

Holders have been surprised by a sharp rise in 
exchange and have given way accordingly in their 
quotations, This has apparently brought in buy- 
ers again to some extent, especially for good 
summer-reeled Filatures which are now getting 
very scarce. A part of the trade here seems to 









Google 


expect that we shall see a quiet market until after 
the Presidential election in the United States, 





Supplies have come in freely from the interior, 
Lut they show signs of cold weather reeling, and the 
conditions mentioned in our last hold good to-day. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the Northern Pacific steamer 
Zambest taking 139 bales for the New York trade 
and the Empress of Fapan, which le{t port yester- 
day morning, had 685 bales for the same destina- 
tion. These departures bring the present export 
figures up to 20,758 piculs, against 16,520 piculs 
last year and 5,084 piculs to the same date in 1890, 

Hanks.—A small business in these, principally 
medium Shinshus at $635 to $650. Other sorts 
have been neglected, but the stock is small and 
good quality is very scarce. 

Filatures.—There has been considerable busi- 
ness in these, the principal portion of which will 
be included in our next week’s figures. Prices 
have gradually declined with the rising exchange 
and show a drop of about $20 on the week; but 
when quality is taken into account, they are not 
very much cheaper than they were ten days ago. 
Demand for Europe has been light, and it looks 
as though we might havea dragging market for 
some little time to come. 

Re-veels.—These may also be quoted about $10 
down upon the week, but they are still some $300 
per picul dearer than they were a year ago. Of 
course exchange is now on a different basis to 
what it was then, but all the same the difference is 
very wide. Second grade Re-reels have been free- 
ly done at from{$750 to $780, while the well known 
Foshu brands have been rather neglected. 

Kakeda.—A very small business in this class. 
Prices could probably be reduced $10 from last 
quotations just to compensate for the rise in ex. 
change, as buyers say; but there is something 
more. than exchange in the question—demand 
for this class of sille having fallen very light, and 
during the week there were no transactions of any 
moment. 

Oshn.—The long inaction has been varied by 
the purchase of 75 piculs Hamatsuki, good medium, 
at $630 to $650 pet picul. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 









































Hanks—No. 14, 

Hanks—No, 2 (Shinsiw) 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh 650 
Nanks—No, 24 (Joshu) 640 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 620 
Hanks—N. 600 





Hanks—No, 570 


890 


875 
805 
840 
830 
800 






13/15, 14/16 den... 
116, t4/a7 den... 
itwes—Nosas ohry darters 
atures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—=No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra 
Re-reels—(Oshu) lieat No. 1 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Exti 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Ni 











880. 
860 
840 
780 
750 
po 


780 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
SodaimNo. 24... 














1898: 
Brun. 

arope -« 5,610 4,577 
America 10,458 35354 
Bales 20,427 16,078 4,931 

Tete! {Bech zfs teisle | £38 
Settlements and Direct} (Mets rowan, ruta, 
Export from ist July § 735° 174750 5,600 
Stock, 21st October ...... 9,100 15,050 15,400 
Available supplientu date 32,750 32,800 21,000 


WASTE SILK. 

This branch seems much more quiet the last few 
days, The last prices are well maintained by 
holders, who seem to think buyers must give way 
in spite of the heavy stock now offering. Settle- 
ments for the week are 818 piculs, divided thus: 
Cocoons, 198 piculs  Nosh#, 457 piculs; Kibiso, 149 
piculs ; Sundries, 14 piculs. 

The market has lost much of its firm tone, at 
least on the side of buyers, and some people think 
that the present high quotations cannot be main- 
tained. Consumers may be obliged to follow these 
prices, but they will do so unwillingly as they claim 
that there must be a reduction in the price of their 
raw material rather than an advance, the spinning 
trade having been unprofitable for some time past. 

The only shipments made during the week have 
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been 125 bales Pierced Cocoons which were ship 
ped to New York via the Suez Canal by the steam- 
er Ghasee. The Argyll which follows her by the 
same route will carry some more similar produce 
for the same destination. The present export 
figures now stand: 6,955 piculs, against 5,358 piculs 
last year and 4,564 piculs at the same date in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The only sale du the 
week has been a parcel of medium quality, about 
200 piculs—at $90 per picul. 

Noshi.—A fairly large business, Oshu, good 
quality, being done at $140 and $146; Shinshu, 
$114; very trifling affairs in Filatures at $130; 
one parcel Hachoji booked at $127. Nothing done 
the last three days. 

* Kibiso.—Some few parcels of Filatures were 
taken at prices ranging from $105 to $1173. One 
lot of seconds, unpicked, was weighed at $92}. 
In Hira sorts, ovdinary Oshu was done at from 
$45 to $50, with a small parcel Shinshw at $57}. 

Mawata—Nothing done as yet. New fibre is 
coming in very slowly; in fact, nothing more than 
a few sample bales have as yet arrived. 

Sundries—The only sale reported is about 14 
piculs Neri at $12 for the uncleaned stock, and 
the quality is said to be very poor. 





cs 





QUOTATIONS (NEW WASTE). 















» $100 to 110 



























130 to 140 

ture, Good 120 to 125 

re, Medium 10 to 115 

iu, Good to Best 140 to 150 

Shinshu, Best 110 tons 

inshu, Good .. 100 to 105 

o—Shinsiw, Medi 90 to 95 

jo—Bushu, Good to Best 120 to 135 

fo—Joshu, Best 80 to 824 

o—Joshu, Good 75 to774 

jo—Joshu, Ordinary 70 to 724 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 
'so—Oshu, Good to Best = 
'so—Shinsivu, Best... = 
so—Shinshu, Seconds = 

ibiso—Joshu, Good to Fi 50to 45 

soe iddiing to Common goto 35 

jso—Hachoji, Goo 45 to 40 

s0—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common = 
Mawata—Good to Best = 





Export Table Waste Silk to 21st Oct., 18 2:— 














Suasow 1892-93. 1891-92. 1890-91. 

Picuts. Picuts. Proves, 

Waste Silk 5854 5,298 4,226 
Pierced Cocoon: i108 60 338 
6,955 51358 45504 

emaded Direct] MEME: neu, revs, 
Export from rst July } 33,200 8,900 9,100 

Stock, 21st October ..... 17,500 15,200 11,800 
Available supplies to date 30,709 24,100 20,900 





Exchange has fluctuated considerably with the 
cabled prices of silver from day to day. After a 
smart rise, quotations have settled down at or near 
the following rates:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 
2/112; Documents, 2/11}; 6m/s. Credits, 3/; New 
York, 30d/s. U.S. $724 3 4m/s. U.S. $7323 Paris, 
or Lyons, 4m/s. fcs. 3.80. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 21st Oct., 1892 :— 

















Raw. nevus. Waste, vious. 
Hanks 450 | Cocoons 1,100 
Filatures 3,700 83200 
Re-reei: 3,600 71950 
Kakeda ‘goo 104 
Oshu 400 140 
Taysaam Kinds 50 

Total piculs ..... 9100/ Total piculs ......17,500 
TEA. 





Nothing new to ‘report; sales noted are mostly 
of the better grades. Quotations still maintained. 








Choicest .. +» $32 to 33 
Choice » + 28 to 30 
Finest 25 to 27 
Fine... 22 to 24 
Good Medium". tgtoz 
Medium . 17 to18 
Good Common 14 to 16 
Common . 12 to 13, 





EXCHANGE. 
The week has been characterised by several 
sharp fluctuations, but after touching 3/~ it fell to 
present quotations. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 


1» 2/10% 
7 a 
sain 
“thud 
3.68 
HD 
"9. is. 
3°), dis. 






Sterling—Private 4 months? sigh 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On P: 







On America—Private 30 days’ sig! 
On America—Private 4 months’ 
Silver iz 





FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Sorachi anv Poronat. 


HE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 
Yoxonama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTrerrigip 
AND Swirk, 
February 27th, 1892. 


Ty. 


THR GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSON: 'S suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 





‘Awanneo Golo MEDAL L'po0t InTERN’L ExHIGITION, 1888, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVEN IDISH co., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“*Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 





“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish! 
1M ALL USUAL SIZES, 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Bstoblished | Quarter of @ Century. 











of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin San ork entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
aries in Abys ‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Twas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis, n'a 
short time I had many applicants; to whom I served out | 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex: 
Plorer, ax, posseusing unmistakable purgative properticns 
Greate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which sag 
them of their value,”* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
i arresting and subduing all inflammations; 
|. T. CoorgR, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
published in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holioway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk; fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last’ a tea: 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowland any quantity of pese, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock,”" 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou 
ord. May ast, 1890, 













they 
isfies 














i ATKINSON’ 
WHITE ROSE 


‘The most refined of all Perfumes, “Sweet 
‘aa the Rose itself. Imitated the world 
over, but equalled by none, 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


isnow universally preferred to theGerman 
Kinds. Itismore fragrant, morelasting, 
and very much more refreshing. ‘Use noms 
but Anaixsox’s, which is the finest. 
‘Of all Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shied-stape 
‘blue & yellow label & usual Trade Mark, 
a" White Rose,” and address in fall, 














THESE 





COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


CONDUITES p'EAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 








Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON’S FURNACE (second melting). 











HIGHEST AWARDS 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 





ty 


TRADE MARK. 





#MILKMAID 


ConDENSED MuiLK 
Largest Sale in tue World. 
¥ The Original ana tne Best. 
Contains the Most Cream. 





May 14th, 1892. 





riginal from 
Y OF ILLINOIS AT 
A-CHAMPAIGN 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 






































= 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. - 







ee 
STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 


which we are sole makers) are far superior toany others. Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
The chief advantages are:— 
1, Wonaerful Bepeotsy St nae: PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


2. Kirst-class Workmanship. 
3. Moderate Prices. e 
2: Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
S- Gelceness in raising steam. MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 
. Abs 4 ise vibration, 
Ge bla'Steam Launches of every description, fromthe YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
ize suitable f ing on yachits of gotons and] ae : 
pares "We ‘re bald avail light Draft Paddle Boats,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c. &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 14 to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Jimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
‘Awarded Virst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. : 
Vilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

“Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


‘WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,B.C. 
May ath, 1892. ry. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect Llendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Cases of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchiew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. ee 


*** Gold Capsule. 
*Blue ,, 
*QGreen ,, 


Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may fairly cin the very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
Dronounce them amigue and swnrioall 

BOS. Whiskics are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate-—"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
Which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

“BO 6 de eld in wquare while bolle, label ent eaprated, the quality Being notifier by small lab on each btde. 

‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been ablc to accomplish anything 80 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as #s now presented in these special blendsof BO S. 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handleour Whiskies, 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 

















ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of; And soe that ach Jar bears Baron Licbig’s Signature an 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, Seek ea EXTRA aS 
qy. 


Feb. 20, 1892. 





° FINEST AND CHEAPEST: 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


Storokeepers and Dealers cases of Weakness. 
To be had of all and ‘thronghont India. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


ry. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June r4th, 1892. 





A CURE FOR ASTHMAILIL! 
GRIMAULT'S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


‘Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
‘vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Catarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes, 

GRIMAULT & CO., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 























i The Physician's Curd 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
‘Medicine for Infants, 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations,, ™#les, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 












Renowned Physicians prescribe Grimaults 
Matico as the most active and at the same time 
the most inoffensive remedy in the treatment 
of Acute and Chronic Discharges.These Capsules, 
unlike Copaiba, have not the inconvenience of 
producing Nausea. 


MATICO INJECTION is used in recent 
MATICO CAPSULES in the mire chronic cases 


GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by all Chemists. Printed and Published for the Prorniaton at 51, Main Street, Settlement, by Jamxs Etuacorr Brats, of No. $8, Blu 
Vokohatea,—Sarunoir, Ocronin 23, (89% Blak 





Sold Throughout the World. 
N.B.—ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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On the 18th September, at Beraburg, RUTH, the beloved 
daughter of Professor Dr. Eggert, aged 5 years. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
HLH. Prince Kunmixo proceeded to Kyoto 
on the 22nd inst. 


H.LH. tae Prince Imprriat proceeded to the 
Shiba Detached Palace on the 23rd inst. 











HLH. rue Empress visited the Aoyama Palace 
on the 26th inst. at 2 p.m. 


Mr. Usuiopa Dencoro was appointed, on the 
arst inst., Director of the Yokohama Telephone 
Exchange Office. 


Srverar leading residents of Sakai, Osaka Fx, 
intend to establish Spinning Mills there with a 
capital of yen 250,000. 


Tur Autumn Manceuvres have been brought to 
a successful termination, the Emperor returning 
to Tokyo on the 27th instant. 


Tue marriage arranged between Prince Ko- 
noye Atsumaro and a sister of Marquis Mayeda 
will take place on the roth proximo. 


Tue dividend of the Domestic Transport Com- 
pany for the second half of this year is estimated 
at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum. 


Tur Tokyo City Assembly has adopted a pro- 
position to raise City Loan Bonds to the amount 
of 300,000 yen for the Tokyo Water Works. 


Count AnENoxost, Japanese Chargé @'A ffaires 
in Berlin, has been decorated by the Emperor 
of Germany with the Third Class of the Order 
of the Crown. 

Ar the half-yearly general meeting of Share- 
holders of the Japan Civil Engineering Com- 
pany (Doboku Kaisha) held in the capital on 
the 21st, inst., it was resolved ‘CO the 
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firm. The dividend for the past half-year was 
declared at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 


Durine a violent blow on the night of the r4th 
inst. a fire broke out in a house at Yayoicho, 
Nemuro, Hokkaido, and before the firemen 
could successfully grapple with it, 59 buildings 
were burnt. 


Tux half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Kyushu Railway Company will 
take place on the 28th inst. at Moji. The divi- 
dend for the past half-year is estimated at 4 per 
per cent. per annum. 


A pusLic meeting promoted by the traders of 
Yokohama, was held at the Hagoromo Theatre 
on the 21st inst., and was attended by over 700 
persons. Addresses were given by Messrs. 
Isobe Shiro, Otsuka Seikichi, Sudzuki Jubi, and 
a few others, 


Durinc the absence of Prince Lobanow de 
Rostow, Russian Vice-Consul at Yokohama, 
who shortly goes home on leave of absence, 
Mr. T. Vassilieff, B/eve Interpréte of the Rus- 
sian Legation, will take charge of the Russian 
Consulate. 


Proressor Motora Yuyjiro spoke before an as- 
sembly of over sixty members of the Japan Ladies’ 
Educational Society held at the Nobles’ Club, 
Tokyo, on Saturday afternoon, Amongst those 
present were Princess Sanjo, Marchionesses 
Nabeshima and Mayeda, and many other noble 
ladies. 


Tue closing of the Exhibition of Pictures at 
the galleries of the Japan Fine Arts Society in 
Uyeno, has been postponed until the roth prox, 
The presentation of prizes to the successful 
competitors at the exhibition of pictures in the 
rooms of the Tokyo Fine Art School at Uyeno, 
took place on the 28th inst. 


Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has issued a large number of invitations 
for the Ministers of State, the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives, high officials of various Departments, 
the members of the Imperial Diet residing in 
Tokyo, newspaper reporters, distinguished Jap- 
anese and foreign gentlemen of Tokyo and 
Yokohama an§ their wives, to be present at a 
ball to be held at a Imperial Hotel on the 3rd 
prox., the Birthday of the Emperor of Japan. 


Tue total income of the Chikubu Railway 
Company during the previous half-year was yen 
64,261.969, and the expenditure amounted to 
yen 40,109.248, leaving a profitof yen 24,152.721. 
Of this sum yen 1,500.000 was added to the 
reserve fund, yen 700.000 was set apart to de- 
fray the expenses of establishing the Company, 
and yen 21,544.000 was declared as dividend, 
yen 388.721 being written off to the next account. 


Tur amount of Government paper currency 
and bank notes in circulation on the rst inst. was 
yen 46,229,585.40, of which yen 16,851,905.00 
represented Government notes above r yen face 
value, and yen 536,076.590 Government notes 
under 50-sen face value, and yen 24,016,914.50 
bank notes. Compared with the previous month 
the above shows a decrease of yen 374,415.45 
in Government notes, and yet 124,798.00 in 
bank notes. 


DurinG the month of August last the quantity 
of coals that arrived at Shanghai was as fol- 
lows :— Wollongong (Australia) coal, 2,815 
tons ; Hankow (China) coal, 150 tons ; Kaiping 
(China) coal, 2,464 tons; Tonquin coal, 95 
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tons; Takashima coal (lump), 1,460 tons ; Ta- 
hima {coal (dust), 4,565 tons; Miike coal 
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(lump), 4,862 tons; Miike coal (dust), 2,798 
tons; Karatsu coal, 6,167 tons ; Chikuzen coal, 
5,285 tons; Imafuku coal, 5,545 tons; and 
Amakusa coal, 586 tons. 


A GENERAL assembly of the Nippon Kangoku 
Kyokai, an association formed for the improve- 
ment of the prison system in Japan, will take 
place on the 3oth inst. in the University Lec- 
ture Hall at Kanda, Tokyo. Addresses will 
be given by M. G. Boissonade, Mr. Ohara, a 
member of the House of Peers ; Prof. Ume, Mr. 
Motoda, Mr. Nagashima, and Mr. Ohara, Chief 
ot the Section for Prisons in the Police Bureau 
of the Home Department. 


Tue report and accounts of the Kansai Rail- 
way Company for the past half-year, presented 
by the Directors at the regular general meeting 
of shareholders, show that the receipts during 
the period amounted to yen 98,663,097, of which 
yen 46,346.250 was deducted for miscellaneous 
expenses, leaving a net profit of yen 52,316.847. 
To this sum yen 2,379.694 brought over from 
the last account, was added, making a total of 
yen 54,696.541, Of the above, yen 1,000,000 
was voted for remuneration of officers, and yert 
5 1,000.00 was distributed as a dividend among 
the shareholders at the rate for 3.6 per cent. per 
annum ; yew 1,196.541 being carried forward to 
the new account, A sum of yen 1,500,000 was 
added to the expenses incurred by the recent 
inundations. 


H.1.H. tHe Empress has honoured the mem- 
bers of the Japan Fine Art Society by visiting 
the Exhibition, which is now open in Uyeno 
Park, Tokyo. ‘The Empress, accompanied by 
Viscount Kagawa, Grand Master of Services to 
Her Majesty ; Mr. Hattori, Secretary of the Im- 
perial Household; Dr. Sudzuki, an Imperial 
Court Physician; Madame Takakura, and many 
other Ladies in Waiting, arrived at the galleries 
of the Society at half-past one o'clock on Mon- 
day afternoon, and were welcomed by a large 
body of distinguished persons. The Imperial 
Party was at once conducted to a tent, where the 
Empress gave audience to several notables, 
Then Her Majesty visited Exhibition rooms 
under the guidance of Viscount Sugi. The Im- 
perial procession returned to the Palace shortly 
after four o'clock. 





Tue Import trade is without much alteration, 
but asomewhat quieter tone prevails. Yarns are 
a trifle easier, but there is more enquiry for 
T.-Cloths, Turkey Reds, and Velvets, while 
Shirtings, both heavy and light, are improved 
in value and firmly held. There has not been 
a great deal done in Metals, the principal busi- 
ness being in Bar Iron and Wire Nails, which 
have been taken at full rates. Small parcels 
of Kerosene are reported sold, and prices fully 
maintained ; and the stock has not been further 
augmented by arrivals. Quotations for Sugar, both 
Brown and White, have declined, but stocks of 
the former are small and well held. There has 
been a fair amount of Raw Silk sold—over 1,000 
piculs having been bought by foreigners, and 
more than 200 piculs have been shipped direct. 
Prime qualities have been pretty well cleared out, 
and many complaintsare heard against the colour 
and quality of the fibre now being brought into 
market. The transactions in Waste have about 
kept pace with Raw as to quantity, and buyers 
grumbleat the prices demanded, but nevertheless 
go on buying. Not a great deal has been 
done in Tea, the choice grades having entirely 
disappeared. Full rates have been paid for the 
small parcels purchased, but stocks are now 
both poor and small. Exchange has fluctuated, 
and declined on the week, rates being anything 


but steady at the close. 
T om 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA. 
Twat extraordinary avowal attributed to Vis- 
count Shinagawa in a speech delivered in 
Kumamoto, revived the question of official inter- 
ference in the last general elections, and excited 
the supporters of the Popular Party so much 
that they subsequently subjected the Count and 
his followers to all kinds of rough treatment. 
When he arrived in Saga he was hooted in the 
streets, and his meetings were almost invariably 
disturbed. His original intention had been to 
travel to Osaka through Okayama and Hiro- 
shima, but he changed his route, and went to 
Matsuye in Izumo Province. There he delivered 
another speech, which is reported to have thrown 
the Popular Party into fresh excitement, Extracts 
from the speech are given by the Sanin Shim- 
bun as follow :—‘ When I went to Saga Prefec- 
ture I found that the Popular Party had been 
destroying the bases of self-government. Thence 
I proceeded to Karatsu by Kurume, and on my 
arrival there certain members of the Kaishin-éo 
instigated a crowd of about six thousand people 
to meet me. They beat gongs, hoisted mat- 
flags, and carried bamboo spears. I noticed 
that there were two artificial heads of card- 
board stuck on the top of long poles. They 
were intended to represent the heads of Count 
Saigo and myself. My reference to staking our 
heads (namakub1) on the justice of our opinions, 
provoked much criticism in the press at the 
time, so that I am little concerned about that 
feature of the Karatsu demonstration, But I 
am more than angry that not only the ‘de- 
structive” Katshin-to but also the members of the 
Popular Party should assemble a number of 
ignorant people for the purpose of injuring the 
policy of self-government as well as the Consti- 
tution. A constitutional government cannot 
possibly be established unless the principle of self- 
government forms the foundation of the primary 
institutions of the country, namely, the organiza- 
tions of the Cho and Son. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of attaining their political objects, the 
Popular Party contrive to return their own men 
tothe SA#, Cho, and Son Assemblies, and also to 
elect their own supporters as Headmen of Divi- 
sions. That done, they levy taxes from the 
people, but how the proceeds are spent is never 
reported. In fact,they employ the public revenue 
for their own political campaign. 

collect large numbers of ignorant people and 
educate them in rowdyism. Under such cir- 
cumstances, self-governing institutions become 
a mere farce and the people are impoverished 
for the sake of political agitators. I grieve that 
these things should be, and I would fain see 
them mended. The men of the Popular Party 
raise lawless disputes, and cry out that no one 
desiring to be independent must obey the orders 
of Local Governors. Doubtless they thus se- 
cure a fashion of independence. but it is at the 
expense of forgetting that there is any such 
thing as a controlling authority in the empire.” 
The speaker then referred to the system of 
Credit Associations, a Bill for establishing which 
he had presented to the Diet, where it failed 
to come up for discussion. In conclusion he 
said :—‘‘ I intended to declare my own political 
opinions but I find myself so much irritated 
that I shall defer further remarks.” The Sanin 
Shimbun, in reporting the above speech, says 
that the Viscount incessantly beat the desk with 
his fist while he was delivering his address. 

* 
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The Mainichi Shimbun, a Kaishin-to organ 
attacks the Viscount’s speech in the following 
terms :—“‘ Viscount Shinagawa, Vice-President 
of the National Union, and several of his fol- 
lowers, have been travelling through the south- 
western provinces of the Empire for the last few 
weeks. What have they accomplished during 
that period? First, they have spread reports 
representing that fabulous numbers of people 
attended their meetings. Secondly, they have 
called the Popular Party a Destructive Party. 
Thirdly, they have acknowledged that official 
interference was employed in the last general 
elections for the purpose of preventing the return 


of members of that Destructive Party, As to 
Diced by Cy 
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the first achievement, it is fruitless ; for any child 
can sce that the number of people reported to 
have assembled is fabulous and impossible. 
As to the third point, it will be made the basis 
of another motion in the Diet next session. 
Finally, in a feeble attempt to cloak his own 
wrong doing, the Viscount called the Popular 
Party a Nihilist Party and a Destructive Party, 
and affirmed that to control such agitators, there 
is no necessity to be restrained by the laws of 
the country, Can an argument of that nature 
be called reasonable? Rather must we regard 
it as an old dream which the Viscount dreamed 
when he was a member of the Cabinet!” The 
Mainichi then attacks the term ‘ Destructive, 
used by the Viscount, and points out that in the 
address to the Throne praying for the dissolu- 
tion of the Diet, the reason assigned was that 
the Popular Party had refused to sanction the 
new enterprises of the Government. Viscount 
Shinagawa who was one of the Ministers that 
signed the address, must have interpreted it 
thus :—" The refusal to grant appropriations 
for various new enterprises was a destructive 
act. Therefore those who refused constitute 
a Destructive Party.” If such be the Vis- 
count’s idea, he must call the present Cabinet 
also a Destructive Pany. For nearly all the 
new enterprises of the last Cabinet which the 
Diet rejected, have been abandoned by the pre- 
sent Cabinet, and will not be re-introduced next 
session. Count Ito and Count Inouye are 
strongly opposed to their re-introduction. Are 
these statesmen also members of the Destruc- 
tive Party? Has the Viscount sufficient courage 
to declare that the present Cabinet is a De- 
structive Cabinet? 
* 
ae 

Of course there is a considerable measure of 
special pleading in the A/ainichi’s strictures, 
but there seems to be some truth also. How- 
ever, we may leave the Viscount and the Kaz- 
shin-to organ to dispute the propriety of terms 
at their pleasure. The result of such a con- 
troversy interests us much less than the question 
which the Viscount’s reputed admission has 
again brought upon the tapis, the question of 
official interference in the last general elections. 
Has such an admission really been made? In 
view of the fact that Viscount Shinagawa re- 
frains from any attempt to contradict the news- 
paper reports of his extraordinary utterance, it 
difficult to credit his power to contradict them. 
But, on the other hand, what possible purpose 
could he have expected to serve by making such 
a declaration? Why should he publicly pro- 
claim that while holding one of the most im- 
portant posts in the Administration, he abused 
his power in a manner effectually disposing of 
his claim to any measure of the nation’s con- 
fidence thereafter? Nothing short of a hypo- 
thesis of temporary insanity could explain such 
fruitless folly. Then again, the form of speech 
attributed to him is quite inconsistent with 
the nature of the alleged declaration. He is 
represented as having stood up and called 
heaven to witness that he, Shinagawa, had 
actually interfered in the elections by every 
means in his power. We could understand his 
calling heaven to witness that he had nof com- 
mitted the sin of which he was accused, namely, 
interfering in the elections, but why on earth 
should he make voluntary oath to the reality of 
his own misdeeds? Why on earth should he 
swear that he fad interfered? The thing is al- 
together too mysterious. But, beyond question, 
it has created a most uneasy feeling in the 
minds of those who, like ourselves, believed 
that, whatever indiscretions might have been 
committed by over-zealous local officials, the 
Central Government never countenanced or in- 
stigated a policy of interference. Can we rea- 
sonably cherish that faith any longer? The 
only saving supposition that remains is to attri- 
bute the whole discredit to Viscount Shinagawa 
himself. Whatever high qualities he may pos- 
sess, discretion does not seem to be among them. 
It may be that, being entrusted with virtually com- 
plete control of election matters in his capacity 
of Minister of State for Home Affairs, he did ac- 
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tually prompt, or let it be understood that he 
ole not reprove, recourse to measures of the 
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kind denounced by the Opposition. His retire- 
ment from the Cabinet when the agitation had 
assumed serious dimensions, would countenance 
this hypothesis. Under any circumstances we 
are fully persuaded that the Minister President, 
Count Matsukata, would never have been a 
willing party to such proceedings. But if it was \ 
the misfortune of Count Matsukata’s Cabinet 
to have among its members a man so indiffer- 
ent to one of the prime duties of a constitu- 
tional Government, then we can only say that 
the Diet’s censure was deserved. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE “ JOGAKU ZASSHI.” 
(Woman’s Magazine) 
lamenis the appearance of a number of false 
philanthropists who try to obtain money on the 
pretence of establishing orphan asylums. There 
are al present no less than twenly orphan asy- 
lums in Japan, but how many of these, asks our 
contemporary, are maintained by true philan- 
thropists? The Fogaku Zasshi is confident 
that sooner or later the pretenders will be found 
out and will cease to damage the cause of true 
philanthropy. 
* * * 

The Fogaku pays a high tribute to the virtue 
of Bishop Williams. Doubtless, says our con- 
temporary, the good Bishop is very far from de- 
siring an exposé of his private acts of benevo- 
lence and self-denial, but his virtues must be 
recorded for public benefit, just as he himself 
recently thought it advisable to move an audi- 
ence by alluding to the sincerity and devotion 
of Mr. Osuga, the originator and director of an 
asylum for orphan girls in Tokyo. The Fogaku 
States that the Bishop is content with clothes 
bought at a second-hand store in Hikage-cho, 
and that his cook estimates his table expenses 
at about 8 yew per month. The money which 
he thus saves is entirely devoted to benevolent 
purposes. The erection of his church, of the 
principal hall of Trinity College, and of the 
dyu-iku-in (an asylum for poor children), has 
been effected principally out of these savings. 

* 
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For some time past there had been a reaction 
against female education, but the Fogaéu states 
that things began to mend slowly from the sum- 
mer of last year, and that a marked improve- 
ment is observable since the close of the sum- 
mer vacation in the present year. The revival 
of a taste for learning among women is said to 
be specially remarkable in Osaka, Kyoto, and 
the districts in their neighbourhood. In Tokyo, 
too, the number of students is reported to be 
constantly increasing in several female schools. 


THE VICE-MINISTER FOR JUSTICRE ON THE DIS+ 
MISSAL OF JUDGES. 
Tue public having long considered it necessary 
that some Judges should be placed on the Retired 
List, no hostile criticism on the late measure of 
the Judicial Department was at first published in 
the vernacular press, But the Koééar subsequent- 
ly attacked it in a long article, which was echoed 
by the Hochi Shiménn. We now read that a 
reporter of the Wich? Nich? obtained an inter- 
view with Mr, Kiyoura Keigo, Vice-Minister of 
Justice, and asked his opinion of the question. 
Mr. Kiyoura is stated to have spoken as follows: 
—T have no explanation to offer, for none is 
required. The Minister for Justice at the request 
of the Presidents of the Courts of Appeal, con- 
vened a general meeting, at which a resolution 
was passed that received the approval of the 
Minister. Whether acertain Judge is considered 
to have become enfeebled either physically or 
morally, whether he is or is not competent to 
dischange his functions any longer, is a point to 
be determined solely by the Judges of the Courts 
of Appeal assembled in conclave. They require 
no doctor’s certificate to guide their resolution, 
for nothing of the kind is provided in the law. 
It has been stated that the provisions of Art. 74 
cannot be applied to any Judge unless he has 
attained an age of fifty. That is altogether an 
erroneous view. The word used in the law is 
simply “enfeebled,” and “ not enfeebled by old 
age.” Hence, whether a man be young or old, 
80 soon as his moral or physical strength is con- 


sidered by the Judges of the Courts of Appeal 
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to be enfeebled, he may be placed on the Retired 
List. In the present case the Judges of Appeal 
held that the terms of Article 74 were applicable 
to certain occupants of the Bench, and the 
Minister of State for Justice simply adopted 
their view. No doubt the Judges had good 
reasons for believing these men to be no longer 
capable of discharging their duties satisfactorily. 
In strict accordance with the law, the judicial 
officers thus designated were placed on the Re- 
tired List. There can be no second opinion on 
the subject.” 


a" 


The terms of the 74th Article of the Law of 
the Constitution of the Law Courts, to which re- 
ference is made above, and concerning the pre- 
cise significance of which some controversy has 
been provoked, are as follow :— 

When a Judge becomes so enfeebled, whether phy- 
sieally or morally, that he can no longer discharge his 
functions, he may receive from the Minister of State 
for Justice, by virtue of a decision of the general as- 
sembly of Judges of the Courts of Appeal or of the 
Supreme Court, an order to retire from the Judicial 
Service, 

According to the interpretation of this Article 
furnished by the practice just sanctioned, a 
Judge’s competence or incompetence, capacity 
or incapacity, may always become a subject of 
discussion at a general meeting of Judges of 
Appeal Courts or of the Supreme Court, and if 
the sense of the meeting is unfavourable, a re- 
presentation to that effect may be made to the 
Minister of State for Justice, who is then em- 
powered to order the impugned official’s retire- 
ment from the Bench. On the whole this appears 
to be a sound system. A Judge cannot look 
for a fairer tribunal than a court consisting of 
the seniors of his own ‘profession, and it is easy 
to see that the permanency of Judicial office 
guaranteed by the Constitution within the limits 
of law, might engender serious abuses were it 
not subject to some wholesome qualification. 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Ever since Count Ito organized the present 
Cabinet the Opposition has been anxiously 
waiting to hear the policy which the Govern- 
ment intends to pursue towards the Diet. At 
first it was rumoured that the Count was 
compiling a formal declaration, but this report 
proved groundless, and a studied reticence is 
observed. Hence all the political parties have 
refrained from announcing their platforms, 
except the Independent Popular Party, con- 
cerning which we spoke in a previous issue. 
The ¥#é Shimpo now publishes a rumour to 
the effect that the members of the Cabinet have 
been profoundly considering their policy to- 
wards the Diet, but that they have as yet failed 
to come to any definite conclusion. Moreover, 
the whole of the secret Reserve Fund having been 
spent in the last general election, an additional 
factor of difficulty is introduced. Several pro- 
positions, however, have been made. One is 
that the Government shall maintain an attitude 
of reserve (Chosen-shugi), and avoid any con- 
flict with the House of Representatives, leaving 
the latter to do as it pleases. The public may 
be trusted to pass a just judgment, and should 
the Popular Party adopt too violent measures, 
the Upper House will assuredly stand in the 
breach. The Budget may again fail to come 
into existence, but if the Government perseveres 
for a year or two longer, public sentiment may 
turn towards it. Briefly, this policy is based on 
the principle that the Cabinet's first duty is to 
fulfil its obligations to the Sovereign by whose 
confidence it holds office. Such is the Ft/i’s 
version. 





THE TONKIN COAL MINES, 
Tur Hongkong Datly Press translates, from 
the Avenir du Tonkin, and the Indépendance 
Tonkinoise, two items which, whatever may be 
thought of their accuracy, are of much interest 
to coal-mine-owners in Japan, We therefore 
reproduce them :— 


The Avenir of the 3rd instant says in a leading article : 
—The results lately obtained by the Société des Charbon- 
nages du Tonkin at Hongay have made it a duty on our 
part to frankly return to-day upon the views, however 
slightly sceptic or pessimistic, we expressed a few years 
ago, at the inception of the enterprise, 
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We, in effect, augured ill for the success of this affair, 
which, on the day following its floating, saw, without 
plausjble motive, its shares, issued at $125, attain $775, and 
we thought that these magnificent mines, destined to make 
the future of the country, would but serve to enrich some 
adventurous speculators. We are happy to state now that 
they have mvt turned out so, and we.are happier still to soe 
that the sinking of the Honglong financial market in the 
beginning of 1890, thanks to the wise measures taken by 
the large holders of shares placed at the head of this enter- 
prise and to the skill of the engineer M. Darand, it is upon 
this stock, there is no doubt, that will be based the recovery 
of the financial market which for the last three years has 
suffered such harsh probation. 

‘The effort has been considerable, and our colony has had 
the satisfaction of seeing at the head of this enterprise men 
fully determined to well conduct it and to render it a verit- 
able industrial enterprise. We have all witnessed the 
singular fact of the shares attaining by speculation a for- 
midable price before the technical worles had been com- 
menced, and falling off simultaneously with the progress of 
the work till they touched $115 per share, a rate which we 
shall see ina short time rapidly and logically enhanced 
according to the development of the exploitation and pro- 
portionately with the results obtained, 

ions have been expended to arrive at a definite 
period of production which will be commenced in the 
beginning of October. Since the month of March, however, 
the steamer Avochie has made three regular trips per month 
and, owing to the increasing demand, the Society intend 
chartering another steamer. 

The two centres of production, Nagotna and Hatou, are 
connected with,the Hongay bay by two beautiful lines of 
railway, one having been in use for the last thirteen months, 
and the other since a fortnight ago. Un a long pier, con- 
sidered by competent persons as a remarkable worl, 
run three lines and two hydraulic cranes gf so tons capacity 
each, which are connected with a warehouse which will be 

















ready in afew days. It is alongside this pier that the 
steamers of the Society take in their cargo. 

Everything has been done so that the operations may be 
commenced with as little delay as possible, for besides the 
the principal coal depét containing 30,090 tons, a platform 
close by the pier holds 1,200 to 1,500 tons asa reserve, 
which by means of ingeniously disposed trap-doors might 
be put into waggohs with the greatest rapidity. 

The sifting shop consists of three sieves working 300 
tons per day each, or 900,000 kilos per 24 hours. Nagotna 
turns out 200 tons daily in these sieves; the first bed of 
Hatou, for which the Society have made arrangements with 
Chinese contractors, should put out 3u0 tons per day from 
the 1st September and 500 tons from January next; the 
secund bed, situated on the opposite side and on the height 
of the mountain, will be exploitedjjas soon as the miners 
from France have arrived. 

‘About three thousand workmen, mostly Annamese. not 
counting the Chinese engaged by the Hatou contractors, 
are employed in the mines. 

The Indépendance Tonkinoise of the 3rd inst. publishes 
a letter from Commodore Palliser dated the 26th Aug. in 
reply to one addressed him by the divectors of the Char- 
bonnages, asking for his opinion on the Hongay coal. It 
is to the following effer hat he feels happy to be able 
to speak of the coal as steam coal. It doubtless possesses 
the following excellent qualities: it produces no smoke 
(when it is property trimmed), deposits no clinkers, for it 
burns slowly and is entirely consumed. It leaves very little 
ash and fouls but slightly the tubes, and its consumption is 
approximately one-fifth less than that of Cardiff coal. 

The adoption of this coal will modify the process of 
ming, and he thins that the day of this coal will not have 
arrived until the firemen understand how to use it properly: 
in fact it has simply to be put in the furnace little by little 
and left there without being stirred and it will burn itself 
out, When the firemen have learned this they will consi- 
der this coal particularly convenient, for it saves them the 
trouble of trimming the fire and cleaning the tubes and 
furnaces. 

The Porpoise, which has tried the Hongay coal, has also 
noticed the absence of smoke and soot in the funnel; this 
should make it an inestimable coal for men-of-war ; it is in 
fact, above all, a coal proper, without dust. 

The Commodore has several times spoken with the 
Superintendent of the Peak Tramway about this coal and 
has watched the process of trials that have been made 
there; he himself verified the indications given him by the 
Superintendent and the good qualities pointed out by him. 

According to what he heard from various sources, he 
confesses he had been cautious against this coal, but he 
thinks that the unfavourable reports must be attributed to 
the inferior article supplied at the outset, and to which is 
due its bad reputation. But the coal forwarded for trials 
at which he was present and that which he saw used at the 
Peake Tramway station are of excellent quality, and he has 
heard that it is similar to that which the Charbonnages are 
prepared to henceforward supply. 

He has found that it is a_slow burnin 
that a mixture of one-fifth of Cardiff coal will easily remove 
that drawback, and will cause the coal to burn freely. 

He is so satisfied with what he has séen of this coal that 
he is writing to the Commandant-in-Chief asking his per- 
mission to make a trial on a large scale on board a man-of- 
war. On account of the qualities of the coal. and especially 
as it is granted that its cost is about one-half less, he con- 
siders it a dangerous competitor to Cardiff coal. "He is of 
opinion that Hongay coal has a bright future before it. 
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THE BERLIN CASE. 
In reference to our article upon the great Ber! 
libel case, a Correspondent gives us a few addi. 
tional particulars about Mr. Carl Paasch, whom 
he knew intimately at Peking. Paasch was 
living at a temple, where he was very comfort- 
ably installed, and where he used to give very 
pleasant and elaborate little dinners. He was 
a particularly nice young fellow; quite a persona 
grata in society, where his talents as a violinist 
made him generally welcome. He was then a 








partner in a German firm at Shanghai, and his 
object in living in Peking was understood to be 
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a desire to learn the language—of course with 
a view to business. But, adds our Correspon- 
dent, he was perfectly mad on the subject of 
Jews; the very mention of a Jew was enough 
to excite him, and he was wont to launch out 
into the most unmeasured denunciations of the 
Jewish race whenever an opportunity occurred, 
enlarging upon their pernicious influence wher- 
ever they might be, and particularly of course 
in Germany, where he represented them as a 
standing and a growing danger to the whole 
Empire. He was in favour of persecution, ex- 
pulsion, and the severest measures open to Go- 
vernment. Our Correspondent, however, had 
left Peking before the occurrence of the events 
we have now published 





MR. FROUDE AND RUDYARD KIPLING’S ‘ EDUCA- 
TION.” 

“ Attas” in the World says: The Pall Mall 
Gasette has been quoting some stories from an 
American journalist who interviewed Mr. Froude. 
Mr. Froude’s opinion is, it seems, that Rudyard 
Kipling is “sharp and clever, especially in his 
poetry. But I should think,” he adds, *he had 
no realeducation, I do not think that any real 
scholarship is possible without athorough know- 
ledge of Greek. To be sure, Carlyle had none.” 
Was there ever a falser generalization than this? 
What use would a knowledge of Greek have been 
to Mr. Kipling? Would it have added one whit 
to the humour and pathos to be found in Plasu 
Tales from the Hills? Would it have added 
greater piquancy to Bret Harte’s Heathen 
Chinee, or imparted greater interest to his 
Outcasts of Poker Flat? Would a thorough 
knowledge of Greek, if possessed by Dickens, 
have added to the hilarity of Bob Sawyer’s sup- 
per party; or if by Thackeray, who had but a 
smattering of it, to the pathetic rendering of 
Colonel Newcome's deathbed? Mr, Kipling 
will find that, for all Mr, Froude's lament, he 
will make infinitely more fame and money than 
any of the professors of classics who have ten 
times his education and not a quarter of his 
natural genius. 

A NEW HARBOUR IN THE NORTH. 
Tuere is talk of aharbour being constructed 
at a place called Kominato, some thirteen miles 
South of Aomori, where a fine deep bay, nearly 
landlocked, offers exceptional inducements, 
The project is said to have originated with Mr. 
Ono, Director of the Japan Railway Company, 
and to have been taken up by shareholders of 
the Fifteenth National Bank, who, if they obtain 
official permission, propose to spend 250,000 
yen on the works, which they will commence 
next December, and finish before the close of 
1893. Theirideaisthatthe Pacific Mail steamers 
will prefer the port to Yokohama, inasmuch as 
they would save 50 hours, and also that when the 
Siberian Railway is finished, a good port in such 
comparatively close proximity to Vladivostock 
will offer many facilities. We regard the pro- 
gramme as exceedingly chimerical. Passengers 
and goods will come to the centres of popula- 
and commerce, not to ports twenty hours dis- 
tant by rail and fifty hours by steamer, Yoko- 
hama is now mistress of the situation. It has 
nothing to fear except from a good harbour in 
‘Tokyo, if anything of the kind were possible. 


THE NEW JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVE TO ROM, 
Tus Kokumin Shimbun, a radical organ, vehe- 
mently attacks Mr, Nakajima Nobuyuki, one of 
the most distinguished members of the Fiyu-to, 
who has now temporarily abandoned his politi- 
cal career, and become Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Rome, The article, written in the form of an 
address to Mr, Nakajima, is a remarkable pro- 
duction. The Xokumin alleges that the whole 
of Mr. Nakajima’s career, ever since he attacked 
the late Mr. Okubo in the Senate to the moment 
of his election as President of the House of 
Representatives, was a long spell of subserviency 
as a tool to Mr, Mutsu, and while on the one 
hand he was commissioned to throw in his lot 
in various ways with the Radicals, he was always 
ready to bow down to Count Ito, His reputa- 
tation, the lampooner proceeds, is now prone in 
the mus A professed Christian, he failed to 
nal from 
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raise the standard of Christianity in Japan ; 
member of the Radical Party, he was unable to 
prove his sincerity; President of the House of 
Representatives, he could not represent popular 
opinion. The Kokumin’s peroration is that 
Rome, the city where patriots once rose to fight 
for liberty, is a neglected ruin. When Mr. 
Nakajima sees the ruins telling of the past history 
of the place of martys to freedom, what senti- 
ment will be awakened in his bosom? 


a" 


Comical as all thisis, it hasan inspiriting side. 
One may smile at such extravagant vehemence, 
but yet there is a ring about it that appeals to 
the hearts of Englishmen and of Italians no less. 
The Kokumin Shimbun is stalwart enough to 
think that no sound Radical should accept office 
from the statesmen to whom modern Japan owes 
everything, from the Constitution which allows 
Mr. Nakajima’s party to have a voice in affairs 
of State, to the freedom which enables the 
Kokumin itself to pen such diatribes. Well, 
there is nothing like thoroughness. We admire 
the Kokumin’s spirit, whatever we may think of 
its judgment. But does not our contemporary 
fail to perceive that a very dangerous inference 
is suggested by its writing: the inference that 
party politics exercise influence in diplomatic 
circles? Nothing could be more injurious than 
to admit such a notion into the practice of a 
country’s representatives abroad. If there be 
one administrative sphere more than another 
from which every breath of party politics must 
be excluded, it is the diplomatic sphere. The 
rule is strictly observed by all European States. 
America, indeed, neglects it, but America can 
afford to do so, for her foreign politics have not 
yet become a serious chapter of her history. A 
British, French, German, Italian, or Dutch Re- 
presentative at a foreign Court is a man ab- 
solutely nentral in domestic politics, so far as 
the world knows or can discover. We hope 
that the same wholesome principle obtains in 
the sphere of Japanese diplomacy. If it does, 
then the post of Minister in a European capital 
is precisely the post which can be offered to and 
accepted by any able man, quite irrespective of 
his political complexion, by any Cabinet what- 
ever its political creed. 





A EULOGY ON COUNT YAMAGATA, 

Tur Kokumin Shimbun, a Radical organ, pens 
a high eulogy on Count Yamagata, in his capa- 
city of Minister of State for Justice. It alleges. 
that the public had long been aware of the fric- 
tion existing among members of the Judiciary, 
but that hitherto no Minister had attempted to 
correct the abuse. One result of the friction 
was the disgraceful gambling prosecution, or 
rather persecution, instituted by certain Judges 
against their colleagues. On Count Yamagata’s 
shoulders devolved the difficult task of restoring 
order and he at once removed the leaders of both 
parties. Still the public was not satisfied, as the 
rest of the offenders remained undisturbed. But 
now, tothe infinite delight of the nation, the Count 
has meted out to all the measure they deserved. 
Moreover, the organization of the Law Courts can- 
not be perfected unless able men are appointed 
to the important post of Judge, and now the 
Minister has removed some of the incapables. 
There are many others still scattered through- 
out the empire, who must be treated in a similar 
manner, ‘We cannot always agree,” says the 
Kokumin, “ with the Count’s political opinions, 
but we are ready to express our sincere approval 
of what he has accomplished since he assumed 
the portfolio of Justice in Count Ito's Cabinet. 
And in praising Count Yamagata, we cannot 
help urging Count Inouye, who is known to be 
asharp statesman, to make a clean sweep of 
the local Governors, for whose removal the 
public has long been looking.” 





THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION SCANDAL 
A commotion greatly exceeding the importance 
of the event, has been created by the scandal 
in connection with the examination of barristers. 
That some of the papers containing questions 
came into the hands of candidates before the 
examination, there appears to be no doubt, but 
after all, that is not an event so unprecedented 
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as to throw the public into a tumult. Innume- 
rable rumours are circulated. According to 
some authorities, the papers were sold for 2,000 
yen, eighty candidates paying 25 yen each. 
Others put the original price at 200 yen, 
and affirm that the purchaser, having taken 
a copy for his own use, re-sold the in- 
formation to several other candidates. Then 
again, we read an accusation against the 
Faculties of the Meiji Horitsu Gakko and the 
Tokyo Hoyakuin, who are charged with having 
divulged some of the questions at lectures. The 
Nippon capped all these stories, for it actually 
had the temerity to clearly indicate Mr. Na- 
mura Taizo, President of the Supreme Court 
and Chief Examiner, as the culprit, and to 
allege that he received ten thousand yen 
for the papers, a number of candidates club- 
bing to raise the money. The manifest 
extravagance of such a story deprives it of all 
value, but the Vippon, which was released from 
suspension only four weeks ago, has been placed 
once more under the ban, and truly we cannot 
pity it, fora newspaper which circulates slan- 
ders so grave on the evidence of idle talk, cannot 
expect to enjoy liberty of speech. There were 
1,200 candidates at the examination, and the 
disturbance that occurred when No. 25 £a—the 
competitors sat in rows according to the sylla- 
bary—was discovered to be in possession of 
the questions together with previously compiled 
answers, is said to have been distinctly spirit- 
ed and lively. Tables and chairs travelled 
around with considerable velocity, but it does 
not appear that any limbs or heads were broken. 
Several of the rioters were arrested, as also were 
six candidates suspected of having been im- 
plicated in the fraud. They are now under- 
going examination. The Xoséaidoesnot hesitate 
to lay the blame on the examiners, but that is pure 
conjecture. Among the candidates the principal 
culprits, according to the News Agency, are two 
students of Wafutsu Horitsu Gakko, namely, 
Maruyama Toshio and Torii Kumakichi. At 
the examinations in Yokohama, also, a clerk of 
the Local Court who was a candidate, remained 
in the office throughout the night preceding 
the examination and, breaking the seal of the 
letter which came from the Department of Justice 
with the question papers, copied the questions 
and refastened the envelope. He did the 
thing clumsily, however, so that when Mr. Koza- 
ka, the Public Procurator, received the letter, he 
suspected something, and going to the desk of 
the clerk after the latter had gone to the exami- 
nation hall, found a copy of the paper. It would 
seem from all this that sufficient care is not 
exercised by the responsible officials, As for 
the examinations, they have of course been de- 
clared invalid, the Government telegraphing in 
that sense to every place where they were in 
progress. 

ae 

The man who surreptitiously obtained and 
distributed the papers is said to have been 
discovered, though he is not yet arrested. It 
appears that nine persons were under suspi- 
cion, but on being brought before the magis- 
trates they were released, with one exception, 
Takei Kumakichi, who is stillin custody. This 
man formerly was an inmate of the house of 
Mr. Namura Taizo, the Chief Examiner. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the occasion has been seized by 
the students of the Law Schools in the capital 
for another display of the precocious self-sufli- 
ciency so often witnessed in this country of 
late years. They held a meeting on the 
22nd instant, and elected three representa- 
tives who were instructed to wait upon the 
Minister of State for Justice and convey to him 
a statement of the students’ desires. The Mini- 
ster, being absent from Tokyo at the Autumn 
Manceuvres, the deputation was received by the 
Vice-Minister, to whom the following recom- 
mendations were presented :—First, that the last 
examination shall be declared altogether invalid ; 
secondly, that another examination shall be 
held in the middle of December; thirdly, that 
the present examiners shall be relieved of that 








function; fourthly, that new examiners be ap- 
pointed from among experts having no connec- 
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tion whatever with private law schools; fifthly, 
that the examination papers shall not be printed, 
but duplicated by some other method; sixthly, that 
a stricter system of supervision be introduced ; 
and seventhly, that every person whose conduct 
in connection with the last examination was open 
to suspicion, shall beexcluded fromthenext. The 
Vice-Ministerseems to have received this youthful 
deputation very politely, and is said to have 
promised that their suggestions should receive 
due attention, But really it is too farcical that 
youths should undertake in such a manner to 
instruct their elders. Not one of the points 
advanced by these self-satisfied lads could have 
failed to occur to the experienced officials who 
have charge of the affair. In fact, it is already 
rumoured that, at the first intelligence of the 
trouble, the Minister of State for. Justice resolved 
that men connected with private Law Schools 
should be excluded from the board of examiners, 
But the juvenile Solons of Japan think them- 
selves endowed with divine wisdom to set the 
whole world straight. Their ineffable presump- 
tion is one of the most extraordinary and dis- 
quieting features of the time. 
a 

In addition to the above deputation, we read 
in the vernacular press that the five Law Col- 
leges of the capital, the. Dafussu, the Senshu, 
the Semmon, the Meiji and the Hogaku, have 
elected committees of five each to draw up and 
present to the Minister of Justice a petition in 
the sense of the advice so kindly and gratuitously 
furnished by the three representatives. Truly 
if these young gentlemen knew how amusing 
their conduct seems to outsiders, they would 
moderate their pragmatical zeal. Did they ever 
hear, we wonder, of the celebrated case in 
America where a fertile-brained youth managed 
to get a copy of the examination paper by 
sitting down on the printer’s forme, and carrying 
away an impression on the seat of his pantaloons. 
That was a phenomenal affair worthy to exer- 
cise their ingenuity of prevention, but on the 
present occasion they seem to be a little waste- 
ful of their intellectual gifts. We do not for a 
moment mean to condone the dishonesty of 
those who sold and those who purchased the 
examination papers: such persons deserve dis- 
grace and denunciation. The students of the 
law colleges, however, are only adding ridicule 
to the scandal. 


* 
eo * 


Meanwhile, the Public Procurators are report 
ed to have been engaged in searching for the cul- 
prit, and to have finally ordered the seizure of 
Nakamura Tokujiro, Superintendent of the Meiji 
Horitsu Gakko. According to rumour, this 
Nakamura has confessed that, previously to the 
examination, he sold the second question of the 
first day's papers, viz.,a queryas tothe punishment 
for acrime of rape accompanied by fatal violence 
—to a candidate by name Yoshiike Shigenosuke, 
for 260 yen, through one Yonekawa Keishi. 
Nakamura formerly resided in the same house 
with Mr. Namura Taizo, President of the 
Supreme Court and Chief Examiner; hence the 
libel connecting Mr. Namura with the affair. 
Subsequently, Yuki Dosei and Watanabe To- 
mezo, students of the Meiji Horitsu Gakko, and 
Nagashima Shikazo, a probationer of the Judi- 
cial Department, were arrested on suspicion. 


a*y 


The irregularity connected with the examination 
was not confined to Tokyo. Similar reports have 
also come from Yokohama, Matsuyama, Yama- 
gata, and Osaka. The culpritin Yokohama was 
discovered, as reported above, but with regard 
as to the rest, it isnot yet known how far the 
tumours may be credited. As to the printers, 
it appears that no irregularity on their part 
was posssible. For the Director of the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau (Jasafsu Kyoku), to 
which the work was entrusted, did not hand the 
manuscript to the printers till very late on the 
23rd ultimo, the day previous to that on which 
they were to be sent to the Judicial Department. 
The composition was entrusted to a fixed number 
of the most trustworthy employés, under the 
strict supervision of the superintendent, and as 
the men worked all night, and the papers were 
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sent to the Judicial Department the following 
morning, there was no possibility of any proofs 
being stolen. So, at least, says the Kokdai, but 
we do not follow its reasoning. 


+e 
This event is not without precedent. Hitherto, 
similar rumours have been circulated in con- 
nection with every examination for barristers, 
and the Authorities have been considering the 
Propriety of altering the present system. Ru- 
mour now says that in future all examinations 
will be conducted at Courts of Appeal instead of 
at Local Courts, and will besuperintended by Pub- 
lic Procurators attached to the Courts of Appeal. 
Further, the questions will be determined by the 
Presidents of Appeal Courts when they assemble, 
and will not be printed, but each question will be 
written onablack-board. Such precautions would 
no doubt prevent any repetition of the scandal. 
* 


a 

The students of the six law colleges have 
Presented their petition to the Minister of 
State for Justice. It contains the following 
suggestions :—(1) That examiners shall com- 
pile the questions on the day of examination, 
and that each question shall be written out on a 
blackboard. (2) That the examination ques- 
tions for local districts shall be compiled se- 





parately, and despatched by the Chief Examiner 
himself. (3) That no name shall be signed to 
the answers, the number or mark of the candi- 
date only beingused. (4) That the number of 
marks obtained by each candidate shall be pub- 
lished. (5) That the examination papers ought 
not to be printed. (6) That the answer shall be 
kept in the hands of the Chief Public Procurator, 
ate 

The Fiyu publishes a dialogue between its re- 
porter and Mr. Namura, Presidentof the Supreme 
Court and Chief Examiner. The latter declares 
that as he was totally ignorant of the affair, his 
honour cannot be impugned by idle rumours : 
the real culprit will soon be ascertained. He 
naturally laughs at the charge brought against 
him by the Wippon, and concludes by saying 
that though the Metropolitan Police have already 
found the culprit, the duty of publishing his 
name must be left to the proper authority. 

* 


ane 

This scandal is apparently destined to have 
one good result, namely, that of directing atten- 
tion to several defects in the present system of 
examinations. As to the printing of the papers, 
we really fail to see that any valid objection can 
be raised. Examination papers are printed in 
all European countries, and that too for com- 
petitive contests where the inducements to fraud 
are incomparably greater than they can ever be 
in a merely qualifying examination. The Bar- 
risters’ Examination in Japan is purely qualifica- 
tory. Any number of candidates may present 
themselves, and any number may pass. It 
is only necessary to attain a certain standard 
of efficiency. If, then, the printing of ques- 
tion-papers can be securely managed in the West 
for examinations of the most keenly competitive 
character, surely it ought to be possible to use 
type in Japan without serious danger where a 
qualifying test alone is to be applied. The 
notion of writing each question on a black-board 
for twelve hundred candidates to copy—there 
was no less a multitude of would-be barristers 
at the recent Uyeno examination—is altoge- 
ther clumsy and old fashioned. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to perceive why 
papers intended for use on October rgth should 
be printed on September 24th. Such an inter- 
val greatly increases the chances of mishap. 
The plan employed is to print all the papers at 
the Government Printing Bureau in Tokyo, and 
subsequently distribute them throughout the 
empire to the various places where examinations 
are held. If this be necessary, which we doubt, 
an interval of nearly a month ought not to be 
requited. Again the signing of candidates’ 
names to answers is distinctly objectionable. 
Nothing of the kind has been permitted in the 
West for many years—nearly half a century— 
and the danger of thus enabling candidates to 
be identified becomes doubly great when, as is 





the very schools where the candidates have 
been educated. It seems inexpedient that even 
these persons should be on the board of exami- 
hers, and certainly it is most unwise that candi- 
dates should identify themselves by signing their 
names to papers. With regard, finally, to the 
question of publishing the marks obtained by 
each candidate, there can scarcely be any second 
opinion. Not only are candidates entitled to 
know how they stand, but the public also has a 
claim to be informed about the relative merits 
of men whose care the conduct of important 
suits affecting life and property may have to be 
entrusted. 
* ss * 

The News Agency reports that the examina- 
tion system was precisely one of the things 
that received attention at the hands of the 
new Cabinet when it came into office, and 
that a completely reformed plan has been 
prepared and is now awaiting promulgation. It 
cannot, however, be published until the return 
of the Minister of State for Justice, who is now 
absent at the autumn manceuvres. There is 
reason to regret that this desirable step could 
not have been taken before its necessity was de- 
monstrated by a scandal like that which has 
just occurred. 


A PICKPOCKET CAPTURED. 

A very clever capture of a pickpocket was made 
on Thursday last at the Shimbashi railway sta- 
tion by Mr. C. M. Duff. It appears that Mr. 
Daff was standing near the baggage office when 
he felt a touch in the neighbourhood of his waist- 
coat pocket and looking down, he perceived 
that his watch-chain was dangling from his 
button-hole. Without a moment's hesitation, 
he seized a stalwart Japanese who was stand- 
ing besidehim. The man vehemently protested 
his innocence, and his declarations were confirm- 
ed by two accomplices who showed a disposi- 
tion to interfere violently. Mr. Duff, however, 
taking the law into his own hands, treated these 
gentleman after a fashion which not only effec- 
tually checked their remonstrances, but also 
deterred the chief culprit from making any seri- 
ous attemptto escape, though his thews were suffi- 
ciently powerful to promise success had he acted 
promptlyand boldly. A policeman’sservices were 
soon in requisition, when it was found that the 
man had Mr. Duff's watch in his hand, and 
also that he carried a pair of nippers with which 
the chain had evidently been cut. Probably 
the programme had been that, in case of seizure, 
the culprit should be relieved of the watch and 
other evidences of guilt by his two associates, but 
Mr. Duff's conclusive action towards the latter put 
them out of the arena before these details could 
be carried out. The man maintained an obstinate 
demeanour at first, but finally, seeing that the 
game was hopeless, he made a confession 
which gratified the police immensely, for it en- 
abled them to identify in him an inveterate 
pickpocket who, with seven confederates, had 
for a considerable time been exploiting the citi- 
zens of Tokyo. The whole gang were soon in 
custody, and we learn that no less than thirty 
watches were recovered. 





WINDING UP OF THE BUILDING COMPANY. 
Tue shareholders of the Dobotu Kaisha (Build- 
ing Company), an important enterprise started 
five years ago under the auspices of Messrs. 
Okura, Shibusawa, and other well known mer- 
chants of Tokyo, held their semi-annual general 
meeting on the 21st instant, when the accounts 
for the past half-year were read and passed, a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. being de- 
clared. After the regular proceedings had ter- 
minated, Mr. Okura, President of the Com- 
pany, rose and said that the time had arrived 
to take an important decision with regard 
to the Company’s future. The enterprise had 
been started five years ago when numerous pub- 
lic and private buildings were in course, 
or on the eve, of erection, and had been carried 
on ever since without any special mishap, its 
condition at the present moment being one of 
moderate prosperity. But since the promulgation 
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put to open tender and given to the cheapest 
bidders, the question of excellence of construc- 
tion had been entirely subserved to that of 
cheapness, and it had become difficult for a 
Company with such aims as theirs to com- 
pete with the mushroom speculators of the 
hour. They could not reasonably hope, under 
such circumstances, for a steady continuance 
of prosperity, and since they were now in 
possession of an unimpaired reserve fund of 
200,000 yen, and could wind up their affairs 
without incurring a sex of loss or causing em- 
barrassment to anyone, he saw no better course 
to pursue. The proposition was adopted un- 
animously, and a Consultative Committee was 
at once appointed, consisting of Messrs. Shibu- 
sawa Yeiichi, Terada Masanari, Yokoyama 
Magoichiro, and Shimokobe Kwanshiro. The 
Company has hitherto paid a steady dividend 
of 10 per cent., but as we have seen, altered 
circumstances have reduced this to 7 per 
cent. By gradually winding up affairs at the 
present moment, the shareholders will suffer no 
loss, the whole of their capital, two million yen 
being restored to them, together with a reserve 
fund of two hundred thousand, so that they will 
have a surplus of 10 per cent. to divide among 
them, It seems to us to be an act worthy 
of the reputation of the eminent business 
men directing this company that they should 
have the courage and foresight to recom- 
mend the closing of the enterprise, at a time 
when, not only all loss can be avoided, but 
also the shareholders can retire happily with 
an actually increased sum of capital to de- 
vote to other purposes. The example is ex- 
cellent. If only it were universally followed 
what an incalculable amount of suffering and 
hardship would be avoided. Men like Messrs, 
Shibusawa and Okura cannot afford to have 
their names associated with a failure of any kind. 
When the public entrusts its money to such 
persons, it has a right to expect that they exercise 
their sagacity to save the subscribers from loss, 
and it is just as much the function of that saga- 
city to calculate the right moment for abandon- 
ing an enterprise as to devise clever means of 
carrying it on. The fact that a Company like 
the Doboku Kaisha cannot find its account in 
existing circumstances is regrettable, but the 
wisdom and self-restraint shown by the directors 
at the last moment establish a precedent which 
deserves to be noted and adopted universally. 


A JAPANESE GEOGRAPHER. 
Tur Keigyosha, a well-known publishing firm 
in Tokyo, has just brought out a fifth edition 
of the ‘‘Chiri-gaku Kégi” (Lectures on Geo- 
gtaphy) by Mr. Shiga, editor of the Kozkad and 
joint editor of the Ajiya. Mr. Shiga is a born 
geographer. Passionately fond of travel, he 
brings keen and quick powers of observatiun to 
bear upon everything met with in his journeys. 
His “Nan-yo 7ié” (Current Events in the 
South Sea), embodying the results of flying 
visits to Australia and the South Pacific seven 
or eight years ago, established his reputation as 
a successful traveller ; and the little volume now 
before us conclusively shows that he is no less 
a success in the broader field of Geography. 
The work grew out of lectures delivered by the 
writer in the interval of his editorial labours 
before the students of the Tokyo Eigo Gakko, 
now the Nippon Chu-gakko. It is written in 
the fresh and charming style of which Mr. 
Shiga isa master. Its popularity may be judg- 
ed by the fact that it has reached its fifth 
thousand in a space of three years, a reception 
not extended to many works in Japan. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature of the book is its 
general plan of arrangement, The author aims 
not at hammering dry facts into the students’ 
heads, but at awakening in them an interest to 
study Geography, and at pointing out to them 
the method in which they can most usefully 
pursue the study. He constantly enjoins upon 
his readers the importance of relying more 
upon the power of reasoning than upon that of 
memory, and he illustrates every general direc- 
tion by reference to facts with which most stu- 
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attractive essays bearing on various topics con- 
nected with Geography. Not the least interest- 
ing and useful feature isa comparative table 
at the end of the volume, showing the position, 
area, population, general geographical features, 
political system, education and religion, race 
and character, fighting capacity, finance, climate 
and occupation, products and merchandize, 
means of communications, chief towns and 
ports, and weights and measures of the princi- 
pal countries of the world. 


OUR BAST AND ITS RESOURCES. 

Unoer this title, Lieutenant M. Vacilief, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy, has written concerning 
the history, natural products and business pos- 
sibilities of the regions bordering the Pacific 
which have been explored, settled, and controlled 
by those subject to the Government of the Em- 
peror, This book contains one hundred and 
forty pages, in twelve sections. Following a 
general introduction, comes the first chapter, 
relating to the discovery and occupation of the 
shores of Okhotsk Sea, where the earliest post 
was established in 1659. The second chapter 
treats of Kamchatka, where the first block-house 
waserected in 1644. In the next section, we cross 
to the American Continent, Popof having ap- 
peared there in r711. These pages are rich in 
dates, and names of the brave men who were the 
pioneers—those who made the history recorded 
in this volume. Division fourth gives us the 
story of the Amur district, from 1638 to the 
treaty with China in 1858. Subsequent chap- 
ters are devoted to the zdology, nomenclature, 
description of taking, uses, value, &c., of whales, 
seals, sea-olters, fish, seaweed and other growths 
of adjacent waters. Our author refers to 
the services rendered by vessels of the Volun- 
tary Navy in developing the fisheries of the 
North Pacific. The tenth chapter treats of 
terrestrial animals, those of commercial value, 
being: sable, fox, arctic fox (white and blue) 
squirrel, bear (white, brown, black), otter, 
river beaver, ermine, reindeer, spotted deer, 
roebuck, musk, she-goat, mountain sheep, tiger, 
panther, and musinla gulo (violfrass). We 
learn en passant, that, in 1696, white bears were 
abundant in Japan. In the eleventh chapter we 
are told that the vegetable kingdom of the Amur 
region is very rich, though hitherto little studied. 
The wide stretch of territory between the Okhotsk 
Sea and the borders of Manchuria and Korea, is 
covered with low forest, save some open places. 
In the north are the large evergreens, the finest 
growth being on the western slopes of the hills. 
The cork oak is found inSaghalien, Wild grapes 
have been found, but the making of wine is hardly 
a success, pecuniarily. The Chinese sell nuts 
from the natural woods with good result. The 
mineral wealth of Eastern Siberia and adjacent 
neighbouting provinces is various and large: 
gold, silver, tin, lead, coal, amber, naptha, 
marble, and many others are referred to. Some 
details of the working of the several industries 
are given. The work is printed in St, Petersburg, 
1891, at the “Chief Admiralty.” 


THE CHOLERA AT HAMBURG. 


Wuen Reuter’s telegram arrived announcing 
the existence of a terrible state of affairs in 
Hamburg, during the acute stages of the cho- 
lera epidemic, great incredulity was felt here, 
for there seemed no reason why a town with a 
strong garrison, and therefore a thoroughly or- 
ganized ambulance corps, should become so 
demoralized. But apparently the wires did not 
exaggerate. The following appears in the S/, 
Fames's Budget :— 

Vienna, August 31.—A Vienna doctor, ina letter to 
the Neue Freie Presse, depicts the state of affairs pre- 
vailing at Hamburg in the gloomiest colours, He 
states that the whole sanitary machinery is in the 
greatest disorder, and that everything has to be im- 
provised. . The transport of the sick is effected in 
sixty hired landaus, each conveying four patients, who 
are frequently in a dying condition. There are alto- 
gether 150 ambulance attendants, who generally wear 
their ordinary clothes instead of the oil-cloth garments 
advocated by specialists as a protection against the 
propagation of the disease. In the Eppendorf Hos- 
pital where there are in all 800 patients suffering from 
various maladies, the number of doctors is absolutely 
nadequate, and the medical men available have to 

train every nerve to cope with the many cases requir. 
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ing attention, The self-sacrifice displayed by them 
is worthy of the highest praise. Another drawback 
at the Eppendorf Hospital is that whenever cholera 
patients are brought in, some of the ordinary cases of 
illness have to be removed, In one room the writer 
saw as many as 200 dead bodies. The epidemic, con- 
tinues the letter, is raging in all the quarters of the 
city. At the outset every person seized succumbed, 
but now only 50 percent. die. Another doctor reports 
that furniture vans are being brought into requisition to 
carryjaway the dead, and that the whole hospital arrang- 
ments show all the confusion incidental to hasty and 
haphazard initiation, It is now intended to fit up the 
schools and gymnastic halls as hospitals. In asecond 
letter the writer deals with the Old Hamburg Hospital. 
The condition of things here is described as infinitely 
more horrible even than at the Eppendorf Hospital, 
In dirty, neglected passages bundles of clothing lie 
four or five hours awaiting ection, and in the 
midst of these packages are numbers of dead bodies laid 
there anyhow in distressing confusion. ‘The doors of 
the wards with which these corridors communicate 
are left wide open, so that the sick can actually see 
the ever-growing numbers of the dead. ‘To get into 
the wards themselves people have to step over the 
corpses and the piles of clothing. Nobody. knows the 
number of sick and dead. ‘he overcrowding in the 
fearful. In a room fitted up for thirty patients 
there are as many as sixty, and the sick lie in such 
close proximity fo one another that all nursing is 
rendered very difficult. Many rest on bare mattresses, 
which are filthy from use, and have no covering. For 
every forty to sixty patients there are but two at- 
tendants and one doctor. So absolute is the confusion 
that people who are not suffering from the malady 
at all are brought into the cholera wards there 
to contract the disease. Private dwellings where 
deaths occur are not disinfected, All that is done is 
to take portable articles to the public disinfection in 
stitutions, and even this is carried out without proper 
precautions, as the public are allowed to enter these 
places, and may sometimes even become infected there 
The Senate has now at last voted half a million of 
marks to enable the authorities to cope with the 
epidemic. If only, says the writer in conclusion, one 
half of this sum had been granted a fortnight’ ago 
much misery would have been saved, 























COAL AND CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco appears to be the victim of a very 
pretty process of regrating. The clastic city 
and its bustling territory consume about 
2,000,000 tons.of anthracite coal annually. 
The suppliers of this coal have formed a trust, 
under the presidency of Mr. McLeod—the 
Scotchman is all there as usual—and the result 
is that between April and September the price 
of coal has been forced up at least a dollar 
and a half per ton. his means 33 million 
dollars into the pocket of the Trust, and inas- 
much as the members of the pool handle forty 
million tons of coal in all, there is a nice little 
sum of sixty millions of dollars concerned in 
their recent operations, even assuming that they 
can force the price no higher, which is a very 
unlikely hypothesis. They appear to be com- 
plete masters of the situation in the matter of 
organization and thoroughness. Such figures 
are almost bewildering. No wonder that the 
people of Chicago are beginning to rebel against 
being victimized by a clever combination. There 
are means, also, to defeat the regraters, for it 
appears that, in 1889, the Illinois Legislature 
passed a law from which the Jufer Ocean ex- 
tracts the following sections :— 

If any corporation organized under the laws of this 
State, or any other State or country, for transacting or 
conducting any kind of business in this State, or any 
partnership or individual or other association of per- 
sons whatsoever, shall create, enter into, become a 
member of or a party to any pool, trust, agreement, 
combination, confederation or understanding with any 
other corporation, partnership, individual, or any other 
person or association of persons, to regulate or fix the 
price of any article of merchandise or commodity, or 
shall enter into, become a member of or a party to any 
pool, «greement, contract, combination or federation 
to fix or limit the quantity of any article, commodity or 
merchandise to be manufactured, mined, produced, ot 
sold in this State, such corporation, partnership, or 
individual, or other association of persons shall’ be 
deemed and adjudged guilty of a conspiracy to de- 
fraud, and be subject to indictment and punishment as 
provided in this act. 

If a corporation or a company, firm or association 
shall be found guilty of a violation of this act, it shall 
be punished by a fine in any sum not less than five 
hundred ($500), nor more than two thousand dollars 
($2,000), for the first offence ; and for the second offence 
not less than two thousand dollars ($2,000), nor more 
than five thousand ($5,000) ; and for the third offence 
not less than five thousand dollars ($5,000), nor more 
than ten thousand dollars ($10,000); and for every 
subsequent offence and conviction thereof, shail be 








liable to a fine of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000). 





Provided, that in all cases under this act either party 
shail have the right of trial by jury. 

Any contract or agreement in violation of any pro- 
vision of the preceding sections of this act shall be 
absolutely void. 

Any purchaser of any article or commodity from any 
individual, company, or corporation transacting busi- 
ness contrary to any provision of the preceding sections 
of this act, shall not be liable for the price of payment 
for such article or commodity, and may plead this act 
as a defence to and suit for such price of payment. 





BUDDHISM AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
We have more than once alluded to the diffi- 
culties that have arisen between rival bodies 
of the priests of the Sédé sect, in connection 
with the election of their Chief Abbot. The 
election took place about a year ago amidst 
scenes of the utmost animation and confusion, 
When the result was declared, the unsuccess- 
ful faction raised objections on the ground 
of corruption and fraudulent practices, and 
the question still remains undecided. One 
of the principal reasons why the post is con- 
tested with such stubborn perseverence, is 
that in its occupant is vested the right of con- 
trolling the funds of the sect, which are es- 
timated ata large figure. It is now reported 
that the priests of other sects have taken up 
the matter, and decided to endeavour to effect 
a compromise between the contending factions. 
The question is discussed in the latest issue of 
the Tensoku, which, though it has lost much of 
the importance it possessed when it was owned 
and edited by President Kato of the Imperial 
University alone, still justly claims attention as 
the prgan of the rising generation of Buddhist 
scholars in Japan. Our contemporary thinks 
that every sect of Buddhism in the empire is at 
any moment liable to a scandal such as that 
now disgracing the Sedo Shu. The whole Bud- 
dhist priesthood, not any particular order of 
is in danger of being periodically scorched by 
the common volcanic fire of avarice and cor- 
ruption within itself. The Zensoku recom- 
mends the priests of every sect to turn their 
attention, not to the patching up of the present 
quarrel in the Sédé Shu, but to the removal 
of the primary cause of these occasional 
scandals in the Buddhist community. The re- 
formation of Buddhism, our contemporary goes 
on to observe, is the most difficult of the ques- 
tions claiming attention at the present time. 
But it believes that the solution of the problem 
would be greatly facilitated, did the Govern- 
ment adopt one of two courses ; namely, either 
to extend its sphere of control over Bud- 
dhism and impose by Ordinance a certain fixed 
standard of educational qualifications for all 
members of the Buddhist priesthood ; or com- 
pletely renounce interference in Buddhist 
affairs, and abolish the present Shrines and 
Temples Bureau. The former course would help 
to awaken the priests to the importance of edu- 
tion ; while the latter, by inducing them to re- 
sign all thought of reliance upon the Authori- 
ties, would strengthen the wholesome influence 
of competition between the different sects on 
the ground of moral superiority. The Zensoku 
advises the Government to adopt one of these 
alternatives, but refrains from expressing pre- 
ference for either. 
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Apropos Buddhism, the same journal an- 
nounces the publication of a new treatise on 
that religion by Professor Tokunaga of the 
Daigakuryo, a college of the Skin-sku in Kyoto. 
ltstitle is Shukyo Tetsugaku Gaskotsu (Skele- 
ton of Philosophy of Religion). It is divided 
into six chapters with the following captions :— 
On Religion and Learning; On the Infinite 
and the Finite ; On the Soul; On Transmigra- 
tion; On Good and Evil; and On Peace of 
Mind and Moral Discipline. 





DOUBLE MURDER, 
A povusre-muRDER is reported to have taken 
place in Ofujimura, Kaisai-gori, Aichi Ken, and 
Mr. Sano Kunihiro, an unsuccessful candidate 
in the recent election of members of the Pre- 
fectural Assembly, is the guilty man. Early on 
the morning of the 17th inst. he made a 
sudden attack upon his wife and child, kill- 
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in the throat, but not striking a vital place was 
interrupted by other members of the house- 
hold before he could carrry out his de- 
sperate intention. It is presumed that the 
man was insane, the disappointment of a de- 
feat at the elections having temporarily unhinged 
his mind. He is now under medical treatment. 
He was beaten by Mr. Aoki Eiji, his rival 
in the election, by only one or two votes. 


MR. A. B. DE GUERVILLE’S MISSION TO JAPAN. 
Tue exaggerations published by certain Ameri- 
can journals with reference to the results of 
Mr. A.B. de Guerville’s Mission to Japan were 
not, after all, very extraordinary, seeing that 
the Honorary Commissioner had the privilege 
of delivering before the Emperor of Japan and 
the Imperial Court a lecture illustrated by 
stereopticon views, which must have greatly 
aroused the Sovereign’s interest in the won- 
derful World's Fair. But the incident recalls 
an old query, whence comes the material for 
these highly coloured narratives? Is there at- 
tached to each leading journal a writer specially 
endowed with imaginative faculties and com- 
missioned to conduct the embroidery business 
to the limit of his capacities? Or are there, 
in all interesting centres of society and com- 
merce, correspondents who despatch prismatic 
information on condition that their identity is 
concealed? These are mysteries which we, or- 
dinary journalists, cannot hope to fathom. But 
Mr. de Guerville's case has perplexed us more 
than usual, because we lately had an oppor- 
tunity of learning how plain and unvarnished 
were the facts submitted by that gentleman him- 
self to the Directors of the Exhibition, and how 
fully credit was accorded by him to all who had 
assisted him, directly or indirectly, to achieve 
the success that has undoubtedly fallen to his 
share in Japan. However, nobody in the pre- 
sent case is seriously hurt by these highly colour- 
ed stories. Possibly the journals of the great 
Republic are correct in the hypothesis evidently 
underlying their flights of fancy, namely, that 
nine men out of every ten are rather elated than 
chagrined when a little Miinchansen colouring 
is imparted to their achievements. But the 
genuinely earnest worker likes to be reckoned at 
what he is really worth, and not to be hoisted on 
windy panegyrics which virtually imply that he 
is not entitled to solid applause. 








SPECIAL SHOOTING LICENSES. 
A paracrapa in the Wiché Michi Shimbun per- 
plexes us considerably. Reference is made to 
the custom hitherto observed of presenting 
shooting licenses gra/fs to the various Legations 
in Tokyo, each member of the Legation being 
furnished, so that as many as seven or eight 
licenses went, in some instances, to one Lega- 
tion. Such a state of affairs, we read, was 
regarded by some officials as an abuse, and the 
question was raised whether, under the new 
Game Law, some restrictioncouldnot beputupon 
the number of licenses thus furnished—as, for 
example, one for the Minister himself and one for 
each of the Secretaries. It may well be supposed 
that the proposition was emphatically negatived 
by responsible officials, but the fact that any notion 
of the kind should have been seriously formulat- 
ed and gravely recounted in a leading newspaper 
strikes us as very astonishing. What possible 
difference can it make to Japan whether ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even fifty free licenses are sent 
to every Foreign Legation in Tokyo? She 
surely cares nothing about the sum of money 
involved, whereas, unless she be greatly changed 
from the Japan of yore, she must care a great 
deal about the discourtesy and inhospitality of 
which she would be guitly did she either limit 
the number of such licenses, or attempt, as is 
elsewhere suggested, to exercise any scrutiny 
into the manner of their use. The Foreign 
Representatives are her most honoured guests, 
and it would be little short of dementia to show 
the slightest symptons of reserve or illiberality to- 
wards them. Of course there is not the least fear 
that anything of the kind will ever be tolerated 
by the men at the head of affairs, but the mere 
ventilation of the question calls for a strong pro- 
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at a gnat that is apparently growing up in cer- 
tain Japanese circles. Self-assertion is a very 
fine thing, and sometimes its exercise becomes 
not only respectable, but also necessary. We 
do not in the least wonder that many Japanese 
should be inspired by such a sentiment at pre- 
sent. But nothing can be more ridiculous and 
contemptible than ebullitions of self-assertion 
evoked by bagatelles and finding vent in wholly 
wrong directions. 





TOKYO WATER WORKS. 

Ir would seem that there is at length a prospect 
of the Tokyo water works being started. The 
bill authorizing the Municipality to raise a loan 
of three million yen, was passed by the City As- 
sembly on the 21st instant, and it is expected 
that steps will be immediately taken to obtain 
the money. What may have been the cause of 
the long delay, we are unable to state. Pro- 
bably it would puzzle any one to give a satis- 
factory explanation. The question was taken 
up vigorously in 1886 by private enterprise, and 
an excellent project, accompanied by specifica- 
tions, was prepared by a competent engineer. 
Funds were forthcoming. Everything, in short, 
was arranged, and there was made to the Muni- 
cipality a most liberal offer which would have fur- 
nished the city with water works without making 
any call upon the public purse, and would have 
secured the possession of the concern to the 
Municipality after the lapse of a term of years. 
But this capital scheme failed to obtain sanction. 
The Authorities held that the works must be 
carried out by public enterprise, and the result 
is that the city, instead of being within a very 
brief interval of having a pure water supply, and 
thus being virtually guaranteed against cholera 
epidemics, is only now beginning totalk seriously 
of raising a loan to commence the works. 
However, better late than never. We trust that 
the end of these irksome and inexplicable delays 
has been finally reached. 





HARBOUR REGULATIONS COMMITTEE. 

Ow Friday the 21st instant, at 10.30 a.m., the 
second conference of the Harbour Regulations 
Committee was held in the buildings of the 
Department of Communications. Mr. Kawazu, 
Vice-Minister, was absent owing to ill-health, 
so Mr. Utsumi, Governor of Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture, took the chair, and business was proceeded 
with at once. All the Articles of the draft Re- 
gulations, down to Art. 8, were passed without 
difficulty, but the 8th Art., which referred to the 
method of procedure in the event of fire on board 
a ship in the harbour, and the gth Art., which 
prescribed the steps for controlling the shipment 
of explosives or other dangerous goods, pro- 
voked a prolonged debate. It was finally agreed, 
however, that as the exact terms need not be 
determined at the outset, their consideration 
should be postponed until the next meeting. A. 
recess having been taken from noon until 1.10 
p.m., the conference was reopened with the 
discussion of Art. 10, concerning which there 
was again much difference of opinion, but finally 
amendments approved by all were made. The 
meeting rose at 3.15 p.m., to re-assemble on 
Wednesday the 26th instant. 


THE WOOSUNG BaR. 
Tue North China Daily News, eternally hope- 
ful, has been endeavouring once more to direct 
active attention to Shanghai’s bugbear, the 
Woosung Bar, and not without success, it would 
seem, but the Consular Body has taken up the 
matter again, and Captain Fife, who was recently 
in charge of the dredging operations there, 
has offered to dig out the junk channel to a 
depth of 24 feet at low water for ten thousand 
pounds sterling. If such a measure at such 
a cost would be effective, the marvel is that 
Shanghai has suffered through all these years 
without relief, It appears that some ship- 
masters put the Bar to a species of use, for 
they simply drive their vessels into the mud, 
and so keep them there, without the trouble of 
anchoring, until the tide makes. But even this 
sorry service must no longer be rendered by the 
obnoxious obstruction, for it is stated that 
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raising mounds, upon which other vessels stick. 
It is a wretched Bar altogether. The other day, 
a steamer of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany was detained four days before she could 
get out of the river, and when anxiety about the 
Bokkara’s fate was keenest, the Brindist and 
H.M.S. Penguin, which might have proceeded 
in search of the missing ship, were prevented 
from putting to sea by the same obstruction. 


THE SILK-MEN’S DISPUTE. 

Once more the friction among the Yokohama 
silk merchants has been smoothed away, but 
whether the peace is permanent seems to be 
qnite uncertain. The most recent bone of con- 
tention was the question of excluding brokers 
from the general association of dealers in silk. 
It was in connection with this question that the 
party led by Mr. Ono were accused of having 
been guilty of a breach of promise, but, con- 
fident in the justice of their attitude, they deter- 
mined to open a general meeting for the purpose 
of passing the new regulations, leaving the Ki- 
mura party to attend or not as they pleased. The 
latter, on their side, contended that a general 
meeting could not possibly be opened under 
the circumstances. Owing, however, to the 
exertions of the go-betweens this deadlock has 
been brought to an end, and the rival factions 
having agreed to come together, a meeting will 
probably be held in a few days. 


LOSS OF THE “NAUTILUS.” 
Tue steam whaler Varwhal, Captain Flanders 
belonging to the Eastern Whaling Company, 
of this port, arrived in the harbour on Monday, 
having on board the crew of the Company's 
steamer Wautilus, which had been wrecked on 
the 30th of September whilst lying at anchor in 
a bay between Great Shantar and Fekshptoff 
in the Shantarski Islands. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, and the weather not being very bad 
most of the gear of the Wauss/us was saved. 
The Marwhal brings 3,582lbs. of whalebone, 
and had the Waufilus come home to port safe 
the Company’s position would have been good. 
The casualty has caused a considerable amount 
of discussion amongst those interested, but as 
an enquiry will be held we refrain from re- 
producing the information which has reached us 
in regard to the alleged causes of the disaster 
SCRIMMAGE ON SHIPBOARD. 

A RATHER serious affair occurred on Tuesday on 
board the sailing ship Zhomasina MacLellan, 
in harbour, the consequences of which neces- 
sitated the attendance of two doctors to 
patch up the wounded. It appears that the 
captain of the vessel was on shore, and the 
officers, with the exception of the chief mate, 
were on leave. Six seamen were on board, who 
demanded permission to go on shore, but were 
refused, and during an altercation that ensued, 
they set upon the chief officer in a body. The 
mate, seeing that the chances were very much 
against him in a scuffle with so many assail- 
ants, took vigorous measures to defend him- 
self, and seizing a piece of deck plank of 
handy dimensions went in a ‘ skimmer ” on the 
mutinous crowd, and succeeded, after disabling 
some of them, in inducing the remainder to 
“sheer off.” The officer came out of the fray with 
a whole skin, but it is stated that the nearest 
relatives of the cowardly crew would not re- 
cognise them as they appeared at the conclusion 
of the battle. 


A DIPLOMATIC CANARD. 

Tue action of the Foreign Representatives with 
regard to the new Game Regulations is afford- 
ing food for comment by the vernacular press. 
Latest in the field with a tale on the subject is 
the Wichi Nicht Shimbun, which says that a 
certain Foreign Minister having failed to attend 
the conference, was visited by a colleague and 
asked to explain his absence, whereupon he 
replied :— I represent a Great Power and see 
no reason for holding consultations with the 
Representatives of petty States.” The visitor 
is described as having been reduced to com- 
plete silence, as well indeed he might. The 

4i_Wiehi_ alleges ignorance of the name of 
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this independent Minister, but says that his 
identity may be inferred from his directness of 
speech. The story is delightful in its manifest 
impossibility. Our contemporary is pleased to 
make merry at the expense of an anonymous 
diplomatist, but it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that if such methods were pursued by 
Foreign Representatives, international relations 
would soon be in an agreeable condition. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HANKOW DISTRICT. 
Hex Majesty's Consular Officers, in compliance 
with the instructions issued two years ago—if 
we remember atight—have compiled many in- 
teresting reports of the public works in their 
districts. Among the latest of these is a report 
by Mr. Consul Gardner on the public works 
near Hankow. He writes as follows :— 

Ihave now the honour to state that, after des- 
patching my trade report, I, on March 24, started 
in a house-boat to visit certain public works about 
75 miles down the river. On the morning of the 
26th I arrived ata town called Kwang-shil-Kang, 
where I was visited by the town justice, and by the 
son of the district magistrate of the Ta-yeh dis- 
trict—a town some 20 miles inland—who brought 
his father’s card and excuses for not calling upon 
as he could not leave his district town at the time, 
because the Government examinations were going 
on, The magistrate, however, sent four civil at- 
tendants to attend me while I was in his district, 
and four soldiers as au escort. 

About two miles further down the river we came 
to a place called Shih-hui-yao (the lime-kilns), 
where there is a large industry of slaking limestone 
into lime, and where the contemplated railway for 
bringing coal and iron from the mines of Wang- 
shan-shi (coal mines) and ‘ieh-shan-pu (iron 
mines)reaches the River Yangtze. From Shih 
yaoto the iron mines at TiehShan-pu is a dista 
of 17 miles. The work of building the railway was 
begun about eight months before my visit, and it 
is contemplated that it will be completely finished 
in three or four months more. I found the em- 
bankment nearly completed, and two miles of rail 
already laid down. ‘The rails are laid on iron 
sleepers, both rails and sleepers being supplied 
from Germany. There were about 1,500 coolies 
employed on the works at the rate of 5d. aday 
wages, but in spite of the low wages the works 
was costing more than it would do in English, and 
this for two reasons :—first, the very poor physique 
of the labourers; and secondly, the impractic 
ability of getting them to work hard. Any de 
duction made for short work would be resented 
and lead to riots; hence the native officials do all 
in their power to keep the people in good humour, 
and cannot, therefore, pay the attention to economy 
that would be paid at home, With regard to the 
poorness of physique, I may mention that, in order 
to measure the work done, wheelbarrows have been 
got from Germany with iron planks to run them 
on, A single European could easily trundle one 
of these wheelbarrows full, but the Chinese put 
two men to each, do not half fill it, more constantly 
test than a European, and do not run it nearly so 
fast; and yet, on the whole, it is found better work 
is done with these wheelbarrows than by the native 
mode of carrying two baskets on the shoulder by 
means of apole. A slight, portable railway with 
trucks is found the cheapest mode of carriage of 
rubble, earth, &c., and of this there are some three 
miles or so on the line. Again, as to humouring the 
people, the land bought has been purchased al the 
rate of 3ol. an acre, which is higher than the market 
rate, and in measuring the land the vendors 
have been allowed to measure in such a generous 
manner that the price paid has really amounted 
to Gol. an acre. In the 17 miles from the Yangtze 
to the iron mines there are “140 culverts and 
bridges; the line runs at the base of limestone 
Hills, yet the cost of quarrying and cutting stones 
for the culverts and bridges has been very heavy, 
and expense of cutting and crushing rubble for 
ballast has been so great that, for the three miles 
nearest the iron mines, iron ore has been used as 
ballast, while it is intended to take up and slake 
the limestone ballast already laid down, and to 
use iron-ore for that purpose all along the line. 

For the cementing of the culverts and bridges, 
Portland cement imported from England is being 
used. 

‘A German gentleman, Mr. Schweidtweiller, for- 
merly an attaché to the German Legation at Pekin, 
the engineer who designed, and is superintend- 
ing, the construction of the line. 

Houses for Europeans have been erected at Shih- 
i-yao, and at a spot about 10 miles up the line. 

The iron-mine at Tieh-shan-pu, 17 miles inland 
from Shih-hui-yao, isa very interesting sight, there 
being a hill of iron running some 3 milesand about 
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4oo feet high. According to Mr. Schwarze, the 
engineer incharge, there is enough iron to turn out 
700 tons a day for 1,000 years. ‘Three assays have 
been made of the iron-ore, with the following 1e- 
sults :—One yielded 55°16 per cent. pure iron, the 
second 62°80 per cent., and the third 67:30 per 
cent. Iam informed that there are similar hills of 
iron on a smaller scale near Bilbao in Spain, but 
the only hill of iron of equal dimensions, I have 
heard of is called Montserrat, and is situated not 
far from Algiers. 

A Tiel-shan-pu there are evidences of great 
iron works in ancient days in the form of millions 
of tons of slag or burnt-out iron ore in a heap, or 
rather a hill, showing that smelting must have 
gone on on the spot for centuries, but the work 
must have been abandoned many generations ago. 
I opine that in ancient times the whole country 
must have been a forest of some species of castanea, 
and charcoal from this wood was used for smelting 
the ore. At the present time the district is quite 
devoid of timber. 

If only economic considerations had been con- 
sulted, it is on this spot, or near suitable coal- 
mines, that the Viceroy would have erected his 
iron-works instead of at Hanyang, close to Han- 
kow; but his Excellency no doubt was influenced 
by the desire of having them near his official re- 
sidence for the purpose of supervision. There is a 
hill spring close in the vicinity to provide water 
for the requisite engines, but, as yet, suitable 
coking coal has not been discovered anywhere 
near in sufficient quantity. 

A house for Mr. Scharze has been erected on 
this spot, and a place to store dynamite. At pre- 
sent there are about 1,200 Ib. of dynamite stored 
there, 

During my trip I visited two coal-mines, one at 
a place called Tao-shih-fu, and the other at Wang- 
san-shih, 

The mines at Tao-shih-fu (“Cock's Head,” on 
the Admiralty chart) are within 600 yards of the 
river-bank, and the coal here is of two kinds, 
bituminous and anthracite, but as yet the seams 
re too narrow for profitable working being only 3 
inches or 4 inches wide. At the time of my 
visit, boring work to endeavour to discover 
thicker seams was being actively carried on, the 
instrument used being Gelland’s patent boring 
machine, of which the teeth of the drill are made 
of black diamonds. There were in all four small 
shafts at Tao-shih-fu, the deepest of which is 110 
feet deep. As yet, only surface coal has been ex- 
tracted, and that not of good quality, the anthracite 
being inferior to the softkind.* Itis feared that not 
much coal will be extracted from these shafts, as 
it is dreaded there is here a pocket of limestone, 
which cuts off the coal. At this place, inexpensive 
houses have been erected, three sinking engines 
and pumps complete for 360 feet’provided, and a 
short portable railway laid down. 

The coal-mine at Wang-san-shih are far more 
promising. There ave here three seams of 24 feet, 
3 feet, and 14 feet, the dip of which is at an angle 
of degrees, nedrly due south. The geological for- 
mation is Devonian, with metamorphic quartzite, 
banded quartzite, and limestone to the west. A 
perpendicular shaft has been sunk 106 feet with 
no fault. The first 25 feet were through aluvium, 
thence through quartzite and a few bands of shale 
in quartzite. The shaft is being deepened at the 
tate of 4 inches an hour. Wang-san-shih is only 3 
miles from the line of railway and 9 miles from the 
works, and it was up this that the line comes within 
half-a-mile of the works, and it was up this that the 
heavy machinery was brought to the mines by the 
following ingenious process. A raft, drawing only 
an inch to the ton, was constructed, and, the 
machinery being shipped, was dragged up the creek 
tll it grounded; then a dam was built behind 
which caused it to float, and this was successively 
and successfully done until the machinery was got 
to within half-a-mile of the mines. Hand porter- 
age took it the rest of the way. 

The first sod was turned last October, when the 
hill was purchased at a very low price from the 
native owner, The coal put out so far improves as 
it comes from deeper down, and is of excellent 
quality, but it unfortunately will not coke, and 
therefore, though admirably suited for the cotton 
factory, traction engines, and steamers, is not suit- 
able for smelting purposes. 

In order to humour and educate the people, 
visitors are freely allowedjon two days in the 
month, During my visit to the mines it was a 
visiting day, and the privilege was taken advantage 
of by crowds of holiday-makers, mostly women 
and children in gala dresses, who come with the 
idea of seeing a conjuring trick, for they, and, 
even many of the higher classes, think that the 
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quality of the output depends on the skill of the 
engineer in charge. 


It is as yet too early to be sure whether this coal- 
mine will prove a financial success, but the pro- 
spect certainly seems hopeful. It will be a great 
boon to our steamers, both naval and mercantile, 
if a good coal can be obtained in this neighbour- 
hood at a moderate price. In all these public 
works of the Chinese, however, great allowances 
should be made for the absence of skilled labour, 
and for defective organisation. It is difficult, 
also, to make Asiatics understand the value of 
time; thus, delay in transmitting funds, machinery, 
&c., has on several occasion stopped the work, 

The attitude of the people to these works is ex- 
ceedingly hostile, and that in spite of the large 
employment and other advantages they confer. On 
several occasions the quarters occupied by the 
European engineers have been threatened : both 
the engineers and the line itself require the pro- 
tection of troops, and the presence of numerous 
Chinese officials specially detached on the service 
of maintaining order. This is remarkable, as two 
or three years ago the people about were decidedly 
amicable, and I can only attribute their present 
hostility to one cause, and that is the dissemination 
of the abominable anti-foreign literature which I 
have from time to time reported on, 

The demeanour of the Chinese officials to me 
during my trip was as courteous as I could desire, 
and T was treated with the honours due to my 
official position, Besides being always accom- 
panied by the four civil attendants and the four 
soldiers sent by the Ta-yeh magistrate, I was met 
a mile from the mines by a guard of 20 men, and 
at the mines all the troops were drawn out to salute 
me. I accepted all outward signs of respect, as | 
believed that the news of my being properly 
honoured would have a good effect on the minds 
of the natives in the neighbourhood. 























THE GAME REGULATIONS AGAIN. 

A new aspect has been imparted to the recently 
promulgated Game Regulations by an articlie 
inthe Law Journal (Horitsu Shimpo), where we 
find it contended that the Regulations, though 
not a violation of the Constitution, are distinctly 
a violation of the existing laws of the land. The 
writer of this article, strange to say, is Mr. Yegi 
Chu, a Councillor of the Home Department. 
He does not touch the question of the fees 
charged for licenses. Apparently he considers 
that phase of the matter unworthy of discussion. 
But he asserts that whereas there has now been 
granted to private individuals a right of property 
in game, no power to make such a grant was 
vested in the grantor, since the game in Japan 
did not belong to the Government at all. His 
position is that fer@ natur@ do not belong to 
any man until he has captured them; that in 
short, possession alone constitutes the right of 
property. By way of reference he adduces the 
case of minerals, but truly it is difficult to dis- 
cover any analogy. For he claims that mine- 
rals, being actually in the ground, are naturally 
the property of the person owing the ground, 
and that the Government, before enacting any 
regulations to control mining operations, was 
under the prior necessity of assuming posses- 
sion of all the minerals in the empire, which it 
did by a special provision in the Mining Re- 
gulations. We infer, therefore, that it would 
have been equally within the competence of the 
Government to assume possession of the game, 
and that, had it done so before promulgating 
the new Regulations, its procedure would have 
been perfectly en regle. Truly these nice dis- 
tinctions may be abandoned to those that like 
to discuss them. To us it seems that the State’s 
right of property in game was established four- 
teen years ago when all killing of game, whe- 
ther for profit or pleasure, was forbidden except 
on payment of a certain fee. In other words, 
the Government has for many years been prac- 
tically selling to the people permission to cap- 
ture game, and if it had no title of ownership 
in the game, such a process of sale was de- 
cidedly peculiar. 


THE PARCELS POST. 
We reproduced in a recent issue a complaint 
preferred by the Yomruré Shimbun against the 
Authorities in connection with the new Parcels 
Post, the gist of the criticism being that, inas- 
much as the Department of Communications 
had failed to make arrangements with the 
various carrying companies, the latter were 
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competing vigorously with the Post Office, the 
result being that no one found it worth while to 
send parcels by the new system, sufficient ad- 
vantages of cheapness and celerity being offer- 
ed by the private companies. Hence it was 
predicted that the Parcels Post would be utilized 
only for purposes of transmission to places so 
remote and inacessible that no carrying com- 
pany could organize a paying service thither. 
This meant, of course, that the Parcels Post 
would prove a losing affair, and that a large 
appropriation of public funds would be required 
to carry it on. The Wich? Nichi Shimbun 
traverses the criticism. With regard to the fact 
that the new system has been inaugurated in 
Tokyo only, it is pointed out that no other 
course was possible, inasmuch as a grant of 
funds for extending the service to the localities 
was not procured from the Diet last session. 
This will be remedied from the commencement 
of the next fiscal year. Speaking generally, the 
chief use of a Parcels Post is to transmit goods 
to remote districts whither they cannot be car- 
ried by private enterprise with any convenient 
degree of punctuality. There are many locali- 
ties in Japan to which no regular service gives 
access. A parcel sent to any of there destina- 
tions has to wait until it can be associated with 
a sufficiency of other parcels to warrant the 
carriers in undertaking the journey. The ob- 
ject of the Parcels Post is to correct such a 
State of affairs, and when the time comes to 
organize it on an extended basis, the Depart- 
ment of Communications will not fail to make 
suitable arrangements. No just criterion can 
be drawn from the working of such a service in 
a city like Tokyo, but unfortunately until an 
appropriation can be obtained from the Diet, 
communication with the localities cannot be 
established. Neither is it fair to draw any in- 
ference from the results of a month’s working. 
The ordinary post produced a revenue of only 
17,000 yen the first year, but in the following 
year it rose to 65,000 yen, and now it stands at 
3% millions, leaving an annual surplus of several 
hundred thousand yen. As for the Yomturi's 
notion that the interest of private carrying com- 
panies are unfairly injared by the system, it 
would have been equally reasonable to contend 
that a postal service should not be established 
because of the Arkyaku (letter-carriers) whose 
trade it destroyed. The interests of-the public, 
not those of individuals, have to be considered. 
The Vomiurs is very kind in tendering advice 
as to the relations that should be established 
with carrying companies, but there are plenty of 
experts in the Government who need no such 
counsel, 


THE AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 
Tue general plan of the Autumn mancouvres, 
which commenced on the 23rd instant, was that 
an invading force, landing in Tsngaru Bay, 
marched southward in three divisions, its ulti. 
mate objective point being Tokyo. One divi- 
sion, under the command of Major-General 
Onuma, having reached Yaita, set out thence 
for Ujiye on the morning of the 23rd instant. 
The second division, under Major-General Ya- 
maguchi, proceeded in the same direction v/4 
Sakuyama ; and the third, under Lieut.-General 
Sakuma, took the old road towards the Kitsure 
River. This invading force mustered some 
18,000 men, and to oppose its advance a force 
of about equal strength had been assembled in 
Utsunomiya, The Imperial Army left Uisuno- 
miya at 5 a.m. on the 23rd, and moved in three 
bodies ; the first, commanded by H.LH. Prince 
Kitashirakawa, and the second, under Lieuten- 
ant General Yamaji, both headed for Ujiye, 
while the third, under Major-General Kuroki, 
directed its march towards the Kitsure River. 
The enemy not being discovered at Ugiye, a force 
was detached by the defending army to occupy 
the Kabasu route, which was considered to beone 
of the most important lines of advance. This 
body encountered the invaders at Sakurano, 
and became hotly engaged, whereupon the 
rest of Prince Shirakawa’s corps moved up in 
support. Its advance being perceived, how- 
ever, the enemy effected a clever division of 
force, and executed a vigorous flank attack, 








which compelled the Prince’s division to fall 
back on Baba, where a resolute stand was made, 
a large park of artillery being employed by the 
Imperial force. But it was found imposible to 
effect a junction with General Yamaji’s corps, 
so that the Imperial troops were finally over- 
powered and driven back. Meanwhile the Em- 
peror, leaving Utsunomiya at 7 a.m., had assum- 
ed command of the defending army in person. 
He saw his forces obliged to retreat to Kami 
Akutsu, where they were again powerfully 
assailed by the invaders, and being driven 
across the Kinu River, they retreated to Utsu- 
nomiya. At 5 p.m, the Emperor ordered 
the suspension of the operations. On the 
24th the invaders resumed their advance, and 
occupying Hosekiji, unopposed, attempted to 
cross the Kinu river. But during the night 
the Imperial troops had destroyed the two 
bridges over the river thrown up batteries main- 
taining 40 guns, and posted a large force under 
cover along the Shinden road. The enemy were 
occupied until r p.m. bridging the Kinu,and when 
they resumed their advance, a hot engagement 
took place, the battle front extending over a 
mile. A flank attack was carried out by a body 
of Imperial troops which had crossed the Kinu 
higher up, but though success seemed to rest 
with the defenders at first, they were in the end 
driven back, and at 8.40 p.m. the invading army 
took possession of Utsunomiya. The Emperor 
had watched the battle on horseback from 8 
a.m. till 4 p.m. 
* . * 

A Correspondent, writing from Utsunomiya 
under the date of October 25, says :—The grand 
manceuvres which have been held in this district 
since last Sunday were brought to close this 
morning. The final battle between the con- 
tending forces, which lasted for about four hours 
—from six to ten o’clock—was fought in the 
fields about a mile from here on the high- 
way to the town of Mibu. The weather was 
fine, and the fighting was witnessed by thou- 
sands of people from Utsunomiya and sur- 
rounding villages. To-night the whole of 
the hitherto contending troops will be quar- 
tered in the town, and there will be hardly a 
house in this place that will not be occupied by 
soldiers. The inhabitants, however, put up with 
the inconvenience with good will and are high 
in praise of the behaviour of the men, which 
speaks much for the dicipline maintained. The 
great review will be held to-morrow morning in 
the plains about five miles to the north of the 
town at the same place where yesterday's fight- 
ing took place. After the review the troops will 
begin to return to their respective garrisons. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION. 
In a previous issue we reported that Count Ito, 
before attending the Cabinet meeting on Wed- 
nesday last, was received in audience by the 
Emperor. It is now asserted by the Koka# that 
the Minister President submitted to the Throne 
on that occasion, the draft of a new scheme of 
Administrative Organization, and asked for the 
Imperial Sanction. The Sovereign addressed 
many questions to the Count with reference to 
the draft. If we may credit the above statement, 
the new organization will be promulgated very 
soon. Readers of Japanese parliamentary his- 
tory will remember that the Budget Committee 
in the first session of the Diet proposed an ex- 
tensive scheme of administrative reorganization, 
which was evidently identical, inits main features, 
with a project prepared by a Special Commission 
under the presidency of Count Okuma when 
the latter held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
in 1889, The Budget Committee’s proposal, 
though endorsed by the House of Representa- 
tives, did not obtain the consent of the Govern- 
ment, and was indeed declared to be ultra vires 
and unconstitutional, Ultimately a compromise 
was effected on the Budget, and the Cabinet 
promised that when it met the next Diet ad- 
ministrative re-organization should be an ac- 
complished fact. The promise was redeemed, 
but not ina manner that satisfied the Represen- 
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tatives, and it has been understood ever since 
thatAdministrative re-organization figured among 





the principal planks of the Opposition’s platform. 
The present Cabinet, apparently, has taken up 
the matter, and will doubtless be found to have 
dealt with it in a thorough and statesmanlike 
fashion. 


THE WASEDA SCHOOL, 


Tue ceremony which took place on the 2oth and 
21st instant at the Semmon Gakko, to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of that institution's esta- 
blishment, seems to have been on an exceptional 
scale. Before 1.30 p.m., at which hour the 
exercises were advertised to commence, the 
alumni, directors, trustees and students of 
the school,—no outside guests had been invited 
—to the number of nearly a thousand, had as- 
sembled in the spacious auditorium, which, 
though it occupies the whole second floor of the 
new and handsome building completed early last 
year, must have had its capacities pretty severely 
tested by such a gathering. The proceedings 
were opened by Dr. Hatoyama, who introduced 
Mr. Okuma, Count Okuma’s son, to preside in- 
stead of Count Okuma, the munificent founder 
and father ofthe institution. The Count himself 
has unfortunately been unable to attend any of 
the meetings held in the auditorium, the diffi- 
culty of getting up and down stairs since the 
shattering of his leg being prohibitive. Apart 
from this, the presidency of Mr. Okuma Junior 
was particularly fitting, inasmuch as he was 
Principal when the school was opened in 
1882, The first speaker was Mr. Takata Sanaye, 
a prominent Azishin-to member of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Takata is a leading 
Director of the Semmon Gakko and served as 
Manager (Xanji) for more than a year. His 
great natural eloquence and fine address are 
very familiar to the House of Representatives, 
and were highly appreciated by his audience on 
the zoth, loud applause being evoked by his 
declaration that the Semmon Gakko graduates 
may yet furnish a Prime Minister or Chief Justice 
of the empire, and that the institution, judg- 
ing from the success hitherto attained by it, was 
likely to become a manufactory of great men, who 
should fill positions of responsibility in the nation, 
as editors, lawyers, teachers, philosophers, poli- 
ticians, and /#/terateurs, The President of the 
School, Dr. Hatoyama, followed with a pleasant 
and humorous speech, and was succeeded by 
Professor Tahara, who, taking the statistics of 
the past ten years asa basis, drew some very 
logical and instructive inferences for the benefit 
of his audience. Mr. Wataru Gaito, editor of 
the Miyako Shimbun, one of the first graduates 
of the School, then addressed the meeting in a 
speech full of witticisms and happy points which 
kept the assembly in acontinuous roar of laugh- 
ter and applause. A representative of the stu- 
dents, Mr. Kiichiro Masuke, of the Political class, 
was the next speaker. Doubtless he had been 
selected on account of special aptitude, but cer- 
tainly the great facility and eloquence which 
he displayed did much credit both to himself 
and to the institution, Loyalty to the flourish- 
ing alma mater naturally formed the key note 
of his address, and it was plain that his hearers 
most heartily reciprocated his hope that the Sem- 
mon Gakko would be the School of the Empire, 
and its almuni the leading men of the nation, 
At the conclusion of the speeches hearty cheers 
were given for the Semmon Gakko and for 
Count Okuma. A capital a/ fresco refection, 
served under the fine old trees in the court- 
yard, was the next feature, and at its con- 
clusion the ‘feast of reason” was renewed in 
the form of speeches and readings. Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, the Kaishin-to leader in the 
House of Representatives, was of course en 
evidence, his remarkable oratorical gifts being 
employed to the delight of the audience for 
some fifteen minutes. The Rev. Frederick T. 
Stanley also spoke, and it is worthy of note that 
no interpreter was needed to enable his audience 
to follow with evidence appreciation an English 
address of considerablelength. Much enthusiam 
was aroused by a happy parallel which this 
speaker drew when, alluding to the facts of 
history as accomplished on October 21st in the 
United States by a national celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, where independence and liberty are 
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the foundations of the educational and political 
institutions, he said that the same day in Japan 
was linked with the history of America and 
distinguished in the educational annals of the 
country by Count Okuma’s founding of the 
Semmon Gakko on principles of independence 
and liberty. In truth a political allusion is 
always dear to students who inevitably as- 
sociate their own careers with that of the 
political leader to whose enterprise and gene- 
rosity they owe their education. Addresses 
by students, reading of plays, and so forth oc- 
cupied the evening until a late hour. The arst 
was devoted to various social entertainments and 
recreations of a light character. We note that 
in the course of the addresses the following 
interesting facts were elicited :—On October the 
2oth, 1882, the Semmon Gakko, which then con- 
sisted of one small frame building, opened with 68 
students and 7 teachers. On October zoth, 1892, 
it had four roomy buildings, one a large edifice 
of brick, standing in picturesque and spacious 
grounds, and 756 students with 80 teachers, 
including about 20 lecturers who give extra 
lectures on special subjects. There have been 
817 graduates in special courses and 343 gra- 
duates in the general course, and about 1,000 
other students have attended the school without 
graduating. Since the establishment of the 
school, its Presidents have been, Count Okuma, 
and Messrs. Mayeshima, Hidishima, Yamada, 
Takata, Amano, Tahara, Ogawa, and Hatoyama. 


SELF-RECOMMENDATION. 

Ir is not very uncommon to find in Western 
journals advertisements inserted by men who 
desire to laud their professional or expert abili- 
ties. But toJapanbelongsthe novelty of a gentle- 
man advertising himself as an imcomparable 
popular representative. Here is the announce- 
ment, translated from a vernacular local 
journal :—‘I, the undersigned, desire to be 
elected member of the Prefectural Assembly. 
The Saga Prefectural Assembly has been for 
years in the hands of one political party, but 
Wwe have never once seen a single good thing 
accomplished by it. The reason is simple 
enough: the members, engrossed by the in- 
terests of their party, have no time to devote to 
the welfare of the people at large. The Pre- 
fectural Assembly being the Parliament of the 
province, just and upright members should be 
elected, who will devote themselves to promot- 
ing the tranquillity and happiness of the people 
instead of scheming in the interests of a political 
party. Ifsuch a member be desired, elect me! 
To whatever party you may belong, you must 
elect me!” 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN THIBET. 

Herz is an account of the first successful 
photograph taken of the Thibetan Lamasserai, 
as described by a correspondent of the Worth 
China Daily News, writing from Tarchendo :— 

Our King, the “ Wang” Tarchendo, or Man tu.sse 
(Barbarian Superintendent) as he is entitled by the 
Chinese, and who rules the Thibetan part of the popu- 
lation while the Chinese immigrants are under their 
Min-chen-sse—is still away at his summer palace on 
the plateau. His town palace, one of the most con- 
spicuous of our buildiags, gaudily decorated and kept 
in better repair than Chinese official buildings are, has 
three heavily gilt pagoda-shaped ornaments project- 
ing from the main roof, and is an interesting specimen 
of the Thibetan architecture modified by Chinese 
elegance of outline, This was one of the first objects 
which our visitors tried to photograph, but they were 
prevented by the crowd of followers, who succeeded 
in obstructing the attempted setting-up of the camera 
upon every occasion. Nor were our friends more suc- 
cessful in obtaining portraits of individual Lamas, 
‘These people are probably the most abjectly supersti- 
tions, if not the most sincerely religious, race in the 
world, and taking their picture means, to their minds, 
robbing them of their soul, Mr. Pratt, when here, was 
equally unsuccessful, and we believe that, during his 
long stay, he did not succeed in taking away with him 
a single portrait. However, at the great Lamaserai 
situated on the Batong Road, a very fine building of 
its kind, our lady visitor was ultimately successful, 
although at some risk. The monastery comprises 
a large quadrangle, about 100 yards square, of 
two-storeyed houses, in which dwell the monks and 
their acolytes. Outside are several detached build- 
ings, heaped full of native offerings of Tsa-tse, 
miniature pagodas of burnt clay, and covered with 
countless prayer flags, A really magnificent avenue 
of large alder trees surrounds two sides of the buildings 
and lines the broad road leading up to it from 
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Tachienlu, reminding one more of the bold concep- 
tions of the Japanese than the commonly stinted scale 
upon which roads and tree-plantations are laid out in 
China, In the centre of the south front is an arched 
gateway, passing under the second storey of the 
Lamaserai, by which access is gained to the interior of 
the quandrangle and the stair-cases leading up to the 
covered galleries and verandahs which run round the 
dormitories ; facing the entrance and in the centre of 
the north side of the quadrangle is the temple, highly 
decorated and covered with gold and, unlike Chinese 
temples, in astate of perfect repair. ‘The Lama Budd- 
hist temples are kept locked and only opened for stated 
services and festivals, when the strange Thibetan dance 
occupies the principal part in the proceedings. Here, 
in an angle of the courtyard, the lady promptly set up 
her camera; she knew the Lamas were hostilely dis- 
posed, but ambitious to succeed where others had 
failed, notably Mr. Pratt, who two years ago was 
driven out of the place and fled to the surrounding 
woods, she took the photograph, and was moving off, 
when half-a-dozen fierce Thibetan dogs, who had been 
let loose meanwhile, rushed, up, seized her staff with 
their teeth and wrested it away from her, and she was 
only saved from further molestation by her com. 
panions, who succeeded in keeping the dogs at bay and 
escorting her through the gateway. Meanwhile. a 
crowd of scowling Lamas stood round like statues, 
draped in their crimson scarves, and neither urged the 
dogs on nor moved a finget to call them off. Such is 
photography in Thibet, and the only hope is that, in 
this case, the resulting negatives will prove worth the 
risk run by the gallant lady amateur to obtain them, 








CUSTOMS RETURNS. 


Tue following is a summary of the customs 
Returns for September, showing the foreign trade 
of the empire for the month :— 


SXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
1B89t. 
stuvar 


5:950,175.380 - 


1893. 
SILVER YEN, 


+10,543,729.850 
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Imports 6 250,608,590 «ss... 6,073,117.180 
‘Total exports and imports 16,616,847.030 
Excess of exports ... 41470,012.670 
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Exports 278,470,402 
Imports 236,578.981 
Miscellaneous 9.462.647 
Total. 524,512,030 
TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FORKIGN 
couNTRiES. 
Exports, " Imports. _ Total. 
Silver Yen, Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 
$81,340.000 
360,542.58 
2,074,305.130 
616,361 300 
$731131.380 616,347,090 1,380,474-490 
Germany 39,983-449244,159.070 '884,152.510 
British India 90'249.340  451,895.310  543,141.060 
x0y,s09.189¥45,096.140  348,605.589 
193,061.740 "7,993.930 291,654.070 
30 158. a 9.449.389 ‘109,617.760 
1933-250 47,909,060 100,142,318 
Russia 4.233. 47,999. 43-3 
AMETICA css» 97.873-180 609480 91,182.660 
Philippine isiands . $1103.18 90,331.033 95,82 Sta 
Belgium 1,790.90 70,884260—7,083.160 
Switzerland 320.900 64,567.870 63,87.870 
Turkey 4or701.040 = 42,701-040 
Austria" 48.026 42,417,020 
Portugal... 2303449 34303-4493 
Sweden & 1824320 3,524 320 
Hawaii — 21083.a70 
Spain 1ur34-$00 334.500 
[olland "430.700 
Denmark $62,920 
er. 359.240 
Siam foe 
Other Countries 
Total ar.680 
TOTAL VALUE OF BXPORTE AND IMPORTS ROM AND TO EACH PORT 
Exports. Imports. _ Totals. 
wer Yen. Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
Yokohama 8,203,422.840 $,100,031.820 11,304,062.660 
Kobe S wy683,529.370 3,471,992.340 4,984,444.510 
Osaka... '98,829.580 246,320,490" 345.050.070, 
Nagasaki. 438,026.020 193,355.60 431,381,980 
Hakodate 71,367.00 "317880 “72,084.880 
Niigata $,384.930 b17.000 “4'cot 930 
Shimonoseki $4:359.630 08,28s.600 
Moji.. Be $4,136.00 
Haka 49.540 437-840 
Karatsu 37,$20.750 = 37,500 750 
Kuchinotsu 1951322.000 = 95,322.000 
Misumi $1579.00 = 34579.000 
Tazugalara ‘316.000 £,033880 —Sisya.yeo 
Shishimi Bos.47o $633,660 4yt38.130 
Sasuna 205.700 ‘980.082 Tyo91,780 
{ Exports. 294,888 3.10 





Specie and Bullion { (pore. 





3:179,148.260 


Total... 
Excess of imports 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANES 
GOVERNMENT. 


3:474,036.600 
2,884,259.920 
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By Japanese Merchants { 72ers ssbise7 a8 
Imported by Government . 164,986.880 








DEATH OF THE HIGH PRIEST OF SIAMESE 
BUDDHISM. 
Farry on the 28th ult. the chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary in Siam, H.R.H. Somdet Krom Phra, 
died at the royal temple, Wat Bowaraniwate, at 
the advanced age of 80 years. He was the 
fifth son of the second King of the scond reign 





of the present dynasty, his original title being 
Phra Ong Chao Rék. He was subsequently 
elevated to the rank of Krom Mun Pawara- 
rangsi Suriya Pandhu, and, in this reign, to that 
of Krom Phra Pawaresr Wariya Longkorn, 
Some months ago His Majesty conferred on 
him his latest title of Somdet Krom Phra. He 
was a cousin of the late King, H. M. Phra 
Chom Klao, and one of his brethren in the 
priesthood. He was an accomplished scholar, 
and wrote the biographies of the late four Kings 
now used for recitation, together with an ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the orthodox 
congregation. He also composed many religi- 
ous books and commentaries on the sacred 
texts. Asa Pali scholar he was almost unri- 
valled, and he also had a great penchant for 
astronomy, which science he learnt from his 
colleague, the late King. In the evening His 
Majesty visited the Wat in state, and performed 
the usual ceremonies, bathing the body and 
placing it in the funereal urn. A large con- 
course of Princes and nobles was present. 





WHITTIER AND THE ‘‘KOKUMIN SHIMBUN.” 
Tue death of the venerable Quaker poet hi 
awakened an echo of regret even in far Japan. 
The Kokumin Shimbun has a eulogistic and 
most appreciative notice of the sweet and pure 
singer. It utterly rejects the notion that he 
belongs to the second class of poets. The 
themes with which he occupied himself, and 
which received such admirable treatment at his 
hands during the eighty-five years of his long 
life, were not less noble and various than the 
genius of the man was lofty and versatile. From 
the abolition of slavery to the lowliest incident 
of work-a-day life, he spoke with the same per- 
fectly adapted eloquence. The gospel he offered 
to the world was sympathy with suffering and 
implacable opposition to tyranny in every form. 


Yet here ut least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 

A hate of tyranny, intense 

‘And hearty in its vehemence 

‘As thongh my brother's pain and sorrow were mine own. 


He was essentially the people’s poet, most dear 
from that point of view to the enthusiastic Koku- 
min, Our contemporary urges Japanese singers 
to abandon their perpetual lilting to moonlight, 
towavelets, and to blossoms, and toturn their lyre 
tosome of the soul-stirring themes of active life. 
Apparently the Kokum#n's conception of such a 
theme is contained in a line which it quotes: 
Love had he found in huts where poor men live. 








THE (RESENT ASPECT OF THE RAILWAY 
QUESTION. 

We take from a recent issue of the F171 Shimpo 

the following note concerning the present as- 

pect of the railway question :—The nomination 

of the personnel of the Railway Council has al- 








ready taken place, but as General Kawakami, 
the President, and other members represent- 
ing the army will take part in the manceuvres, 
the Council is not likely to begin its meetings 
till next month; and as the engineers who 
were dispatched to investigate the different pro- 
posed railways will not get back for some 
time, the first question for the Council to deal 
with, when it does meet, will probably be that 
of the ‘‘ management,” or more properly speak- 
ing, the purchase of private railways. When the 
two Government railway bills, the railway bonds 
bill, and the bill for the State purchase of private 
railways, came before the Diet during its last 
session, they both, the purchase bill in par- 
ticular, met with vehement opposition from 
the majority of the representatives. The mea- 
sures finally resulted in the passage of a new 
bill for the “ Extension of Railways,” which was 
in a sense an amalgamation of the two Govern- 
ment bills, with the introduction of such modifi- 
cations as the special committee of the House to 
which they were entrusted thought fit to make. 
The Government's proposed policy of State 
ownership of railways thereby fell through, as 
the new Dill provided for the undertaking 
of such railway extensions as the country re- 
quired, and limited, as stated in Chapter III. 
of the law under the heading of ‘ manage- 
ment of private railways,” the purchase by the 
Government of private railways tosuch as might 
be found practically necessary in the prosecu- 
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tion of the extensions specified in the main body 
of the law. The railways which will from the 
outset come within the above limitation are 
those of the Kyushiu, Sanyo, and Kobu Railway 
Companies. Perhaps there may not be any 
necessity for urgency about the purchase of the 
line of the last company, but with regard to 
the Kyushiu and Sanyo railways, forming as they 
do a part of the main trunk system of the empire, 
economical and stragetical considerations alike 
render their speedy purchase by the Govern- 
ment necessary. Under these circumstances the 
question of dealing with these companies will 
be the first to be considered by the Authorities. 
We hear that the shareholders of the Kyushiu 
railway are prepared at any time to sell their line 
for the paid-up amount of their shares, so that, 
should negotiations be opened, the arrangement 
for settling the purchase will doubtless be 
speedily arrived at. As to the Sanyo Railway, 
a report is current that some of the larger 
shareholders will make a high demand, and 
that they do not think of parting with their 
shares unless they receive considerably more 
than the amount paid-up; and certain poli- 
ticians have gone so far as to hint that the 
proposed extension of the Sanyo line from 
Mihara to Hiroshima, obtaining the capital 
for the extension by means of a loan, is simply 
a dodge on the part of shareholders, who, fore- 
seeing that negotiations will soon have to be 
opened by the Government for the purchase of 
their railway, took that step with no other pur- 
pose than to augment the value of the stock. 
The 7471, however, has no faith in such rumours 
and imputations, and states that not only do the 
terms of the charter of the Sanyo Railway make 
it obligatory on the part of the Company to 
complete the line to Hiroshima during the next 
year, but also they have in stock some 500,000 
yen worth of unused railway material which they 
desire to utilize in this work; and as to the 
shareholders putting an excessively high valua- 
tion on their line, it is quite inconsistent with the 
fact that the dividends paid by the Sanyo Rail- 
way have always been below those of the Kyu- 
shiu Railway. So should the Government come 
to an arrangement with the Kyushiu Railway 
first, it is not likely that much difficulty will be 
experienced in making the Sanyo follow suit 
under similar terms. With reference to the 
Kobu Railway, the shareholders are said to be 
in favour of wailing until the three lines—the 
line to the Tamagawariver, the Ome line, and the 
Kawagoe line, which are destined to become its 
feeders—are completed, before considering the 
question of effecting the sale, for until that time, 
they allege, no proper estimate of the value of 
their road can be made. At any rate, concludes 
the Fi, should the average price of the shares 
and the rates of dividend for three previous 
years be taken into consideration in conducting 
the arrangements for the purchase of private 
railways, a satisfactory settlement ought to be 
arrived at without much trouble. 


x * % 


Thus writes the 7171, and its remarks are, in 
the main, a corroboration of the information we 
ourselves have on the subject. The railways tobe 
made with in the so-called First Construction 
Period, which therefore itbecameincumbent upon 
the Government to survey and report upon for 
the next meeting of the Diet, comprise :— 

THE CENTRAL LINE. 
Miles. 

Alternate Lines :— 

Hachiloji vid Ina to Nagoya... 
Hachioji vid Chikuma to Nagoya 
Gotemba vid Ina to Nagoya 
Gotemba vid Chikuma to Nagoya ... 
HOKURIKU LINE. 
Tsuruga vid Kanazawa to Toyama .., 
HOKUBTSU LINE. 

Alternate Lines :— 

Naoetsu to Niigata and Shibata... 

Mayebashi to Niigata and Shibata 

Toyono to Niigata and Shibata .... 
ou Ling. 

Fukushima vid Yonezawa and Yamagata 

omori ., . 










. 110 
» 160 


+ 139 





to 





SANYO LINE. 





Mihara to Shimonoseki 
Kaidaichi to Kure 
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KYUSHIU LINE. 











Saga to Nagasaki and Sasebo 85 
Kumamoto vid Udo to Misumi 24 
KINKI LINE. 

Alternate Lines :— 
Kyoto vid Sonobe to Maizuru..... 65 
Tsuchiyama vid Fukuchiyama to Maizuru ... 63 
Alternate Lines :— 
Osaka to Wakayama 44 
Takata to Wakayama 45 
Yagi to Wakayama 47 


LINES TO CONNECT THE SANYO WITH THE 
SANIN SYSTEM. 
Alternate Lines :— 

Himeji vid Tottori and Yoneko to Sakai 
Okayama vid Tsuyama and Voneko to S: 
Kurashiki vid Yoneko to Sakai seotie., BO: 
The total of these mileages (which are of course 
only approximate), taking in the case of alter- 
nate lines only those which come first in order, 
is 1,258 miles, and this represents approximately 
the length of the new railways which it is propos- 
ed to construct within the first period. Although 
some of the lines enumerated have previously 
been surveyed, the alternate lines are so numer- 
ous that 1,500 miles may be safely given as the 
lowest estimate of the distance to be covered 
by the surveys, for the prosecution of which there 
was only the interval of a few months, In July 
the Railway Department began to organize ade- 
quate surveying parties; allthe available En- 
gineers of the Department, together with several 
specially appointed experts being nominated to 
conduct the survey. The engineers numbered 
in all thirteen; one of whom was appointed 
as general superintendent and the others were 
divided into four parties, the first party hav- 
ing charge of the Central and Hokuriku line 
surveys ; the second of the Hokuetsu and Ou; the 
third, of the Sanyo and Kyushiu and a portion 
of the Sanyo and Sanin connecting line ; and the 
fourth, of the Kinki and another portion of the 
connecting line. These parties left the capital at 
the latter part of July and have since been vigor- 
ously pushing on the work in their respective 
districts, We hear that, according to the present 
outlook, the completion of the surveys and the 
return of the surveyors to the capital cannot be 
expected much before the end of November; 
and as some time must be required thereafter 
for compiling the reports, and for the Railway 
Council to consider them subsequently, the rail- 
way question is not likely to come up in the 
Diet much before the New Year's holidays. 
Moreover, in the event of the railway agitation 
now going on in the different parts of the country 
becoming reflected in the Diet, as there is reason 
tosuspect, there is a strong probability of the 
national system of railways for which the new 
law provides being lost sight of altogether amid 
wranglings inspired by purely local interests. 
These circumstances give colour the Fis/’s state- 
ment that the Government and the Council 
purpose in the meanwhile to look into the ques- 
tion of the purchase of certain private railways, 
and as the Kyushiu railway is reported to 
be the readiest to come to terms with, there 
is every probability of its case being first taken 
into consideration. The recent prolonged so- 
journ of its president in the capital is viewed 
by some as an indication in this direction. 

* 

* 
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The Sanyo Railway numbers among its 
shareholders the most influential capitalists of 
the country, who can without experiencing 
inconvenience bide their time, and to the 
fact of the company’s policy being steered by 
such men may be altributed the prevalence 
of an impression that the Sanyo Company 
do not intend to dispose of their property 
unless on exceptionally favourable terms, The 
subsidy which the Government grants, in 
accordance with the terms of the charter, in 
the form of a single payment of 2,000 yen per 
mile for every mile of new railway constructed, 
greatly helped, no doubt, the Company's re- 
cent decision to extend the line from the 
present terminus at the port of Mihara to the 
town of Hiroshima, a distance of about 50 
miles. While the term prescribed by this pro- 
vision in the charter would expire at the end of 
next year, the company were in possession of 
railway material lying idle to the value of 500,000 


or 600,000 yen. The conclusion was therefore 
arrived at to raise the necessary funds by 
means of loans for 13 or 2 million yen, and to 
go on with the extension works. The sub- 
sidy of 100,000 yen for the so miles is 
ample to cover the interest on the borrowed 
capital until it becomes converted into a pro- 
ductive form. Such, we believe, are the facts 
concerning a step, as the 7i/7 says, which has 
been likened by some to a man making additions 
to his house, not for his own requirements, but 
to geta better price for it from an expected 
purchaser. 





* 
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With perhaps a single exception, namely 
the short line connecting Osaka with the port 
of Sakai, the Kobu railway has been the 
most successful of all private railway enter- 
prises. It is at present in a most prosperous 
condition, and its future presents still brighter 
prospects. Several new independent railways, 
bound to become its feeders, are about to be 
constructed. They are the Kawagoye rail- 
way, which is to start from the large market 
town of that name, situated about two ri west 
of the town of Ageo on the Nakasendo, and 
traversing a thickly populated portion of the 
Musashi plain for 23 miles, is to form ajunction 
with the Kobu line at the Kokubunji Station ; the 
Ome railway, which begins at a noted chalk de- 
posit about 1} miles beyond the town of Ome, 
and is to join the Kobu railway atthe Tachikawa 
Station, a distance of about 10 miles; and a 
short branch line to the Tamagawa river, to be 
utilized in the transportation of gravel required 
for the Tokyo waterworks. These railways are 
expected to be completed within the next year, 
and the Kobu railway will doubtless realize from 
them a very considerable augmentation of trafic. 
Besides independent lines which are des- 
tined to become its feeders, the company has a 
project on foot of extending its own line from 
the terminus at Shinjiku to Misakicho, opposite 
the military arsenal at Koishikawa, and close to 
the blocks of new houses with fireproof partitions 
within the Suidobashi; thus bringing its ter- 
minal station nearer the heart of the city. The 
grant of a special charter authorizing the ex- 
tension is expected shortly to be made. This 
work when carried out will add greatly to the 
value and importance of the Kobu railway. 
The Company, moreover, is about to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum as 
the result of the working for the six months 
ended last September, and the shares, the paid- 
up amount of which is 45 yen, are now quoted 
at 62.5 yen. With such prosperity smiling on 
them at present and with such a bright out- 
look before them in the near future, it is only 
natural that the shareholders should wish to 
delay the opening of negotiations for the sale 
of their property. We append the approximate 
amount of the capital of these companies, toge- 
ther with the present values of their shares :-— 












cenit, atid sy Prevent 
eet omeiare Eesharen 
ven. Yen. “'Veae 
Kyushu  ...5,920,000 3.3 or 12.4°/, dis. 
Sanyo ......7,630,000. 2.7 or 16%/ dis. 
Kobu «1... 810,000 2.5 or 38.8°/, pre. 





THE “ BOKHARA.” 
Tue community in Shanghai seem to have been 
most deeply stirred by the Bokhara catastrophe. 
To them it came with appalling vividness, for 
only a few days previously they had entertained 
the members of the Hongkong cricket team 
with good cheer and heartiness, and had seen 
them sail away in all the fulness of youth and 
strength. In the leading columns of the Settle- 
ment’s newspapers we find expressions that bear 
the impress of genuine feeling, and on the after- 
noon of the zoth instant a large meeting, in- 
cluding representatives of every nationality, 
assembled in the Court Room of H.B.M.’s 
Supreme Court for the purpose of placing on 
record the Settlement’s strong pity, and adopting 
practical steps to succour those bereaved by the 
calamity. Chief-Justice Hannen presided, and 


introduced the subjecy ina brief, well conceived 





speech. The first resolution was moved by Mr. 
John Macgregor in terms so sincerely sympa- 


rigi 
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on 


thetic that we quote the speech in full from the 
columns of the Worth China Daily News :-— 

You have heard what has been so fitly spoken 
by our Chairman, Happily it is at but rare in- 
tervals of time that a grief like unto this sorrow 
falls upon any community, and I know of nothing 
in the history of Shanghai and Hongkong so cala- 
mitous and saddening as the occasion which has 
brought us together here. In the pursuance of 
the object of the meeting I beg to propose the fol- 
lowing resolution which I am sure will meet with 
unanimous acceptance, namely— 

“That this meeting of British and other resi- 
dents of Shanghai, desires to express ils sincere 
sympathy with those who have been affected by the 
sad loss of the P. & O. steamer Bokhara.” 

It was only a few weeks ago that I came up in 
the Bokhava from Hongkong, and I could not help 
observing the alert and diligent care with which 
Captain Sams attended to the navigation of the 
steamer, as well as the cordial relations which sub- 
sisted between him and his officers ; and the nd- 
ly intercourse with them, and cheery, clever Dr. 
Pode, and the typical Chief Engineer who had 
grown grey in the Company’s service, did much 
to enhance the pleasantness of an agreeable pas- 
sage up the coast. These are more specially per- 
sonal considerations, What is more present, I 
am sure, to all your minds, and what has for the 
last day or two cast a gloom over these settlements, 
is the tragic ending to the late interport cricket 
match in the almost total annihilation of the 
Hongkong team who were passengers by the 
Bokhara. Asacommunity we deplore the terrible 
calamity in which our visitors were engulfed, and 
individually many of us have to sorrow for the loss 
of friends and acquaintances. Happily my own 
particular guest, Lieut, Markham, and the brilliant 
and ever cheerful Dr. Lowson, have escaped the 
fate of their companions, but sorrowfully we deplore 
the fate of the others.. The Hongkong Garrison 
has to mourn the loss of eight good men and true, 
the Civil Service one, and commerce has to bewail 
the promising career of two men cut short in their 
prime. We shall long treasure the remembrance of 
the bright resolute-faced Captain Dunn—a Captain 
fit to lead anywhere ; the genial and kindly umpire 
Major Turner, revisiting us with a warm heart 
after a lapse of a quarter of a century; the 
stalwart, steady, and soft-voiced Dawson, active, 
kindly Boyle, and cheerful Burnett. Taverner, 
gentle always but when he smote the ball, not to 
speak of the staunch and loyal Geffkins, Mumford 
and Donegan, and Purvis and Wallace, whom I 
have already referred to. There is the sorrow of 
one amongst us who has to deplore the loss of wife 
and child; he has I am sure our very warmest 
sympathy. For details of the calamitous event 
we shall have to wait for the arrival of news from 
the south, but I am sure in the language of the re- 
solution we all desire without hesitation to give ex- 
pression to our sincere sympathy with all those 
who have been affected by the sad loss of the P. & 
O. steamer Bokhava. I have mentioned individual 
names because they happened to be known to me, 
but there are, alas ! too many others who have also 
suffered the sad fate of those I lave named, and 
these also are I am sure present to your minds at 
this moment. With these few imperfect remarks 
Iwill again read the resolution, which you have 
heard.—(Applause.) 


The second resolution, proposed by Mr. H. 
R. Hearn, was a follows :— 

That a committee be appointed to enquire what 

steps should be taken to alleviate the suffering 
which has resulted from the wreck, and to take the 
necessary steps to raise funds for this purpose, and 
that the following gentlemen form the committee, 
Messrs. N. J. Hannen, J. Macgregor, R. M. 
Campbell, C. W. Hay, E. G. Vouillemont, W. V. 
Drummond, J.C. Bois, A. J. H. Carlill, W. B. 
Russell, James Dick, A, White, De. Henderson, 
Cecil Holliday, E. A. Probst, D. W. Crawford, 
Brodie Clarke, and Arthur Anderson, with power 
to add to their number. 
A picturesque feature of the affair was a speech 
by Mr. H. D. Pierce, formerly United States 
District Attorney of Indiana and now travelling 
in the East, who, on behalf of his countrymen, 
spoke some words of earnest condolence, allud- 
ing especially to the fate of Captain Sams who 
“had fought enemies, God only knows of what 
strength, and fallen ina grave, God only knows 
where,” 
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The following telegram received from Hong- 
kong was published by the Worth China Datiy 
News on the 21st instant :— 
Nothing further re othet two survivors, Cap- 
tain, officers, and crew highly commended ; ter- 
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tific weather; ship helpless; stokehold flooded ten 
p.m.; exact position ship apparently unknown. 
Passengers were all below when she struck at 
midnight. The survivors rushed on deck and 
were swept off and cast ashore almost naked. 
Dunn was going with Lowson, but too late. Major 
Turner's body identified in the morning, The 
survivors found a fisherman’s empty hut and a 
well; they were much bruised and hurt. Wednes- 
day noon, weather having moderated, junks took 
them to Pehoe, where they were treated well by a 
Chinese priest. On Thursday they were taken to 
Makung and kindly treated by a mandarin ; all 
now fairly well. ‘There is to be a memorial service 
at the Cathedral Saturday afternoon, and there is 
a proposal before the St. Andrew's Society to 
abandon the ball on Noy. 3oth, and devote the 
cost toa relief fund for those left in pecuniary 
difficulties. 
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All accounts go to show that the typhoon in 
which the Bokhara perished was of exceptional 
severity. It appears to have had its origin on 
the north-east of Luzon, and its original direc- 
tion of travel should have carried it landward 
at some point in the neighbourhood of Amoy. 
But it rebounded from the shore and took its 
way up the Formosa Channel, sweeping along 
with terrible force and raising mountainous 
seas. Several steamers were placed in imminent 
danger. The Moyune, which sailed from 
Shanghai for Foochow on the day after the 
Bokhara, met such waves that grave fears were 
entertained for her propeller and shaft. “The 
Katfong had her deck swept from stem to 
stern, houses smashed in, a boat carried away 
engine-room skylights smashed, and so forth, 
while the firemen refused duty, and the engi- 
neers had to take their places in the stokehold. 
The Protos had boats washed away and dam- 
aged and companions broken down, while huge 
seas broke continually over the decks from stem 
to stern. The Choysang made it a strong gale 
with passing squalls of hurricane force and very 
high dangerous topping sea. All this was on 
the Sunday and Monday, the two days which 
were fatal to the Bokhara.” It will be seen 
from the above telegram that the fires of the ill- 
fated ship had been extinguished, and that, be- 
coming unmanageable, she probably drifted ac- 
ross and down the Formosa Channel, buffetted 
by such mountains of water that any attempt to 
let go her anchors, as a last resource, must have 
been impossible. 


DEATH OF MRS. HARRISON. 
A TeLEcram received on Thursday in Tokyo 
announces the death of Mrs. Harrison on the 
25th instant, at the White House, whither she 
had been conveyed some weeks previously by 
her own desire and at no little risk. he de- 
ceased lady’s condition had been recognised 
as hopeless in the early days of this month, 
and it is remarkable that she lingered so long. 
The President appears to have been deeply 
attached to her. Latest accounts described 


him as completely broken down by the wear- 
ing anxiety of two months’ watching and un- 


happiness. Itis to be hoped that the strain 
of long suspense now culminating in bereave- 
ment and supplemented by the exigencies of 
the Presidential campaign, may not prove too 
much for his strength, The frequent refer- 
ences made to Mrs. Harrison by the Press of 
the United States from the time when her ill- 
ness first developed serious symptoms until 
the day when all chance of recovery was re- 
cognised as hopeless, concur in attributing 
to her many noble qualities of disposition and 
intellect, and in ascribing to her helpful com- 
panionship much of the success achieved by 
her distinguished husband. 





THE KOMINATO HARBOUR. 
We published in a recent issue news from the 
vernacular press to the effect that the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Kominato near Aomori, 
was in contemplation, and that the projectors of 
the scheme anticipated for the place prosperity 
which would prove fatal to Yokohama. The 
intelligence is now supplemented by a statement 
in the Michi Nichi Shimbun that a petition 
seeking sanction to undertake the work has been 





presented by the Fifteenth National Bank—the 
Nobles’ Bank—to the Aomori Prefectural As- 
sembly, the signatories being, among others, 
Marquis Ikeda, Marquis Hosokawa, Count 
Matsukata, Mr. Kawashimura, and Mr. Yama- 
moto. An estimate of construction expenses was 
not appended, the petitioners merely stating 
that Kominato offers the best facilities for 
harbour purposes of any place in the north, and 
that the construction of a port there would afford 
great convenience to the Japan Railway Company 
in transhipping goods. It seems, however, that 
the Fifteenth National Bank is not first in the 
field, for Messrs. Murata Tsutsumi, Takenouchi 
Yoyemon, and Katsura Jiro, having purchased 
about a hundred thousand /subo (82% acres) of 
land in the immediate vicinity of the proposed 
port, presented to the Prefectural Authorities 
last September a petition seeking leave to com- 
mence the work of construction. Unless, there- 
fore, some arrangement can be effected with 
these prior claimants, the project of the Bank 
cannot receive official sanction. 


THE LIBEL SUIT. 
We have been curious to see what criticism 
would be evoked by the judgment of the Tokyo 
Local Court in the libel suit instituted by Mr. 
Ito Kenkichi against the Xatshin Shimbun. 
But the affair seems to have fallen flat, though 
it is cettainly remarkable enough to excite curi- 
osity, The judgment was a model of brevity. It 
simply declared that, in the opinion of the Court, 
Mr. Ito had not been personally insulted, though 
the charge publicly perferred against him was that 
he had been engaged in bribing members of the 
Diet. If an M.P. is not insulted, and very gtevi- 
ously insulted, by such an accusation, we should 
like to know how he can be insulted. The view 
taken by the Kokeai, however, which journal 
alone comments on the matter, is that the Court 
found no evidence of malice on the part of the 
newspaper, and that since malice constitutes an 
essential element in slander, as legally defined, 
Mr. Ito Kenkichi cannot be said to have been 
legally slandered. If the Court intended to 
convey that meaning, it is pity that it did not 
manage to suggest something of the kind by its 
language. The Xo&daé thinks that a very con- 
venient precedent has been turnished for the 
guidance of the editor. We, too, think so, but 
the convenience of the public is also worth 
considering. The tendency of a portion of the 
Japanese press at present is to indulge in 
considerable liberty of attack, and if individuals 
have no better safeguard than the Tokyo Local 
Court provides, they are lIkely to suffer severely. 
Mr. Ito has appealed, however, so it cannot be 
said that any precedent has yet been established. 








THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recent statistics at hand, give the wealth of the 
United States of America, in sum total of real 
estate and personal property, and the amount of 
money in circulation, as estimated by Secretary 
of the Treasury as follows :—value of all lands, 
buildings, railways, colleges, ¢tc., at $64,000,000, 
000, and the amount of money in circulation, or 
that necessary to transact all the business of the 
States at $2,108,130,092. There is no fixed 
limit to the amount of money to be issued or 
coined, though Congress has the power to regu- 
late the issue of such money. The enormous 
wealth of this country bids fair to compete, in 
the near future, in commercial transactions, with 
any nation now in the field. 








CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED. 

Tue following Report was presented to the 
shareholders at the eleventh ordinary general 
meeting, held at the offices of the general 
agents (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), on 
the 22nd October:—The General Agents and 
Consulting Committee have much pleasure in 
laying before the shareholders the final accounts 
for the year 1891, andan estimate of the present 
year’s working to 30th ultimo. 1891 Account. 
—The balance at credit of this account is 
$510,965.12, out of which the sum of $227,- 
615.80 has already been paid for a dividend of 





IO per cent, to shareholders, and a bonus of 
20 per cent. to contributors of premia. It has 
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been decided, subject to the approval of share- 
holders, to dispose of the remaining balance of 
$283,349.32, by adding to reserve fund $180,000, 
thereby increasing it to $73u,000, paying a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. to shareholders, and 
carrying forward the sum of $73,349.32 to 1892 
account. 1892 Account.—This account shows 
an estimated balance at credit of $502,925. 
Consulting Committee.—Since the date of the 
last general meeting, the General Agents and 
Consulting Committee have had to deplore the 
death of the Hon. P. Ryrie. The seatrendered 
vacant was offered to and accepted by the Hon. 
C. P. Chater. Messrs. Dalrymple, Davies, Gil- 
lies, Sassoon, and Chater, retire but offer them- 
selves for re-election, Auditors—During the 
temporary absence from the colony of Mr. Ful- 
larton Henderson, Mr. R. Lyall was appointed 
to actin his place. Messrs. G. S. Coxon and 
Fullarton Henderson retire, but offer themselves 
for re-election. 


A BIT oF HISTORY. 
Herz is a fragment of history from Answers -— 
«* Few attractions drew larger audiences in the 
year of the first great London Exhibition than 
the troupe of Japanese hand-bell ringers. 
Amongst those who visited them were a couple 
of Yorkshire weavers, who had expended a 
Portion of their savings in a trip to the metro- 
polis. To the astonishment of these good folk, 
both of whom were themselves hand-bell ringers, 
the tunes they listened to were ones to which 
they were well accustomed. Drawing a little 
closer to the players, they discovered under 
Japanese attire the faces of several old Yorkshire 
friends. During a pause in the performance, 
one of the two strode up to the leader and re- 
marked: ‘Jabez, thowt I know’d thy face!” 
“* Whist!” retorted Jabez. “We talk nowt but 
Japanese here.” 


NANCY HANKS. 
Tus celebrated mare, who only a few weeks 
ago trotted a mile in 2.5, which was two seconds 
better than the best on record (her own), has 
now beaten that performance by one second. 
The event came off at Terre Haute, in Indiana, 
on a circular track, which had been got into 
unusually good condition. The first quarter 
was trotted in 31 seconds, and the half-mile in 
1.24; the third quarter was got over in 29} 
seconds, and the mile finished in 2.4. Nancy 
Hanks was again driven by Budd Doble, who 
wins $5,000 by the event, Mr. Robert Bonner: 
having offered a prize of that amount on the 
accomplishment of a mile in 2.5 on the regula- 
tion track, 


HARBOUR REGULATIONS COMMITTER. 

Tue members of the above committee, in their 
first two conferences, discussed the first ten 
Articles of the Draft Regulations. The Michi 
Nichi conjectures that there must have been 
some hot debate on Arts. 16 and 17, which 
relate to the method of constructing lighthouses. 
Our contemporary urges that the Committee 
should close its conference soon, but contends 
that as the questions under consideration are in- 
ternational, the Government should not promul- 
gate the Regulations according to the manner 
now said to be contemplated. The beuer pro- 
cess is that the Minister of State for Communi- 
cations should present the draft of the amended 
Regulations to the Cabinet, and ask the latter 
to pass them. By that method of procedure 
the draft, before receiving the consent of the 
Cabinet, “would come into the hands of the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, who would 
invite a meeting of Foreign Representatives 
and Foreign Consuls, and obtain their approval 
of the variousenactments. For, though hitherto 
no harbour regulations have been expressly 
promulgated, the Treaties with Foreign Powers 
contain clauses bearing on the subject, and if 
it is intended that existing Harbour Regulations 
shall remains in force, their amendment is in- 
evitable. Without preliminary negotiations, 
however, they cannot be amended. For in- 
stance, the Regulations for Hakodate Harbour, 
contained in the Convention of 1866, must either 
be amended greatly or abolished yoraly. But 

accordance with[the/(opinions, 





and Captain James, continues the Wiché Nichi, 
the object of enacting harbour regulations is 
simply to maintain order in harbours, to prevent 
the collision of ships, and to preserve the har- 
bour. They have nothing to do with tariff 
questions. From the operation of such regula- 
tions every one of the Powers would derive 
some advantage and none would be inconveni- 
enced or injured. As for the fines or fees levied, 
every country in the world resorts to similar 
legislation. Hence, from all points of view no 
difficulty can possibly arise. Such being the 
case, the negotiations ought not to involve any 
of the delay that seems to be expected. The 
above statement in the Michi Michi is alleged 
to emanate from one of the members of the 


Committee. 


* 
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The Committee held its third conference in 
the buildings of the Department of Communica- 
tions on Wednesday last. As Mr. Kawazu, 
Vice-Minister for Communications, Mr. Utsumi, 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken, and Mr. Egi were 
absent, Mr. Kurino Shiuichiro took the chair, 
and the business was proceeded with at 10 a.m. 
The discussion of Arts. 8 and 9 occupied nearly 
allthe time. A proposition was submitted to the 
effect that, though the meetings were considered 
secret, the proceedings had always been reported 
in the vernacular press, and that care ought 
therefore to be taken with a view to put a stop 
to such publicity. The proposition was passed 
nem. con. The meeting adjourned at 3.30 
p.m., until the 28th inst. We take these items 
from the Wicht Nichi Shimbun. Their publica- 
tion—harmless enough for the matter of that— 
shows that the resolution to keep the proceedings 
secret has not proved very effective. 


THE TANKO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Tue above Company held a special meeting on 
Tuesday last at the Koseikan, in Kobikicho. 
Some go of the principal shareholders were 
present, Mr. Takashima Kayemon, Director of 
the Company, took the chair, and the business 
was commenced at 2 p.m. The chairman re- 
ported that the Yubari Railway had been com- 
pleted, the works having occupied three years, 
and that a trial trip was to be made on the rst 
proximo. He spoke at some length about the re- 
sult of the examination of the Company’s ledgers 
by official auditors specially despatched to Hok- 
kaido for the purpose. Happily everything had 
been found satisfactory. He then gave some ex- 
planations as to the capital and other funds of the 
Company, and went on to say that the railways 
having now been completed, the wooden-bridges 
built for temporary use had to be replaced by iron 
structures. For this purpose a sum of 500,000 
yen had already been spent. But the Company’s 
mining works had been so far developed that an 
amount of 250,000 yes would be recovered. 
With regard, further, to the purchased railways, 
1,050,000 yen was needed for reconstructing 
bridges, repairing rails, and purchasing new 
carriages. Finally a sum of 50,coo yen was 
needed for working capital. Thus the company 
required a total of 1,100,000 yen. The fol- 
lowing propositions were read out :— 

1. ‘The Company shall issue bonds fora sum of 
1,100,000 yen to be raised in three years; namely 
0,000 yen in 18923 400,000 yen in 189g ; and 
200,000 yen in 1894. This amount shall constitute 
the capital of the Horonai Railway. 

2. The above debt shall be paid-out of the profits 
accumulating from the takings of the line during 25, 
years, commencing from 1895. 

3. The interest of the bonds shall be less than 6} 
er cent. per annum, ‘The date of their issue, as well 
as the method of issuing them, shall be determined by 
Directors in conclave, 

Mr. Adachi Magoroku and some others present 
asked a few questions, but the propositions were 
voted, it being explained that the Government 
had promised to pay interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. on 500,000 yen, and that the Company 
would only have to pay the interest on the re- 
maining 600,000 yen. On the other hand, 
seeing that the Company had realised a profit 
of 460,000 yen within 3 years from the date 
of purchase, and seeing that there was every 
prospect of farther improvement, no reason 





in| egisted to apprehend any difficulty in paying( 
{Dyas ee interest and the principal. When. the. 


meeting was about to be closed, Mr. Baba Iku- 
taro moved that whereas hitherto the Director 
of the Company had been appointed officially, 
a petition should be presented to the Govern- 
ment, urging the expediency of making his 
office elective. This idea was opposed on the 
ground that the by-laws of the Company did not 
allow a motion to be brought forward without 
previous notice. Considerable discussion en- 
sued, and finally Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi having 
taken the chair and the arguments on both sides 
having been fully propounded, it was proposed 
that a special meeting he held after the 25th 
proximo, the date fixed for the general meeting, 
to determine the question. The proposition 
was approved by a large majority. Mr. Adachi 
Tatsu then presented an amendment of the 
provision relating to the distribution of rewards, 
but it was rejected. The meeting closed at 
3.30 p.m. 





THE BUDGET. 
Ir is stated that the Ordinary Budget for next 
fiscal year has now received the assent of the 
Cabinet, and that it will be submitted for the 
Emperor's approval on the 29th instant. As to 
the extraordinary expenditure, the general idea 
appears to be that the Government will refrain 
from proposing any new enterprises, and that 
the Diet will be left to deal with the surplus in 
the Treasury. But the Tokyo News Agency al- 
leges that this notion is not altogether correct, 
and that the Cabinet will not come before the 
Diet without a plan for disposing of the ac- 
cumulations which must now amount to a con- 
siderable figure. 


MACAO, 

ArTER years of incessant request and at at the 
eleventh hour, says the Hongkong Daily Press, 
the Lisbon Government has now allowed the 
Governor of Macao to call for tenders for the 
supply of a dredger and its accessories for 
the purpose of deepening the much silted up 
harbour of Macao, and we understand that Sig. 
Borja has invited the Hongkong and Whampoa 
Dock Co., Limited, and Messrs. Geo, Fenwick 
and Co., Limited, to compete for the contract. 





TANK OIL. 


Tue Murex, which arrived here, says the Bang- 
kok Times, last Thursday morning (28th ult.) 
brought 1,250 tons of oil, which she discharged 
at Messrs. Markwald’s tanks in some six hours. 
She afterwards loaded rice in her upper hold, 
and left for Singapore on Saturday. She will 
return with another 1,200 tons of oil this week- 
end. The oil-drums, we learn, are being now put 
on the market, and are generally well-received. 





RAW SILK TO AMERICA. 
Tue imports of Raw Silk at the Ports of New 
York and the Pacific Coast for the month of 
September, 1892, were 5,412 bales = 763,132 
Ibs. = $3,623,404. The imports of Waste Silk, 
and Pierced Cocoons in same period were 43 
packages—$4,439. 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE OF A CHINAMAN. 
A CHINESE guide, attached to No. 151, attempted 
to commit suicide in the Yoshiwara yesterday 
afternoon. He left home about 2 o'clock yes- 
terday and was not found until this morning, 
when the police took him in charge. He is in 
a very critical condition, 





THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 





Re SES 

The continued silence of the Cabinet as to 
the policy it intends to pursue, is apparently ex- 
tremely vexatious to the Oppostion papers and 
even to some of the independent journals. 
These papers are so embarrassed by lack of 
topics to assail the Cabinet, that they—especially 
those of the Karshin-fo—cry out against the 
Cabinet for having no policy to pursue, and ac- 
cuse it of want of courage to decide upon any 
Senne course of action. The Mainichi Shim- 
bus,-one ofthe most persistent in challenging 
Ve den Mt i declare its pfogramme, be- 
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lieves, like every other Opposition organ, that 
the Cabinet is bent upon pursuing “a negative 
policy ;” in other words, the policy of project- 
ing no new undertaking. If the Government 
hopes thereby to avoid collision with the Popu- 
lar party, the Mafniché prophesies that it will 
be grievously disappointed. For, in the Pro- 
gressionist organ’s opinion, a collision hetween 
officialdom and the Opposition may be at any 
time brought about, first by the former's refusal 
to retrench administrative expenses ; secondly, 
by its hostile attitude towards any Bill relating 
to the extension of popular freedom ; thirdly, 
by its reluctance to meet out punishment to the 
officials charged with interference in elec- 
tions ; or fourthly, by its continued mainten- 
ance of the theory of Cabinet irresponsibility, 
that is to say, the theory that the Ministers 
of State are not constitutionally bound to 
hold themselves responsible to the Diet. Any 
one of these causes is sufficient to precipitate a 
collision between the Executive and the Le- 
gislature. What then is the use of pursuing a 
negative policy? Nay more, the circumstance 
that the Cabinet dares not submit to the Diet 
the projects of new undertakings which were 
rejected in the preceding season on the ground 
of want of confidence, is declared to be tanta- 
mount to a confession by the Ministers of State 
that they do not enjoy the confidence of the 
people. From what has thus far been re- 
produced, it is evident that the Progressionist 
party is determined to oppose the Govern- 
ment as uncompromisingly as ever. It is also 
worthy of notice that the Vomiurt Shimbun, 
which is regarded as expressing the views 
of the moderate section of the. Progressionist 
party, has announced, though in a hesitat- 
ing and undecided tone, that collision be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition is 
unavoidable. Our contemporary bases its con- 
viction upon nearly the same grounds as those 
advanced by the Maénichi. From this, it is to 
be inferred that the proposal said to have been 
made by Mr. Takata Sanaye for abandoning 
the policy of wanton opposition to the Govern- 
ment hitherto pursued by his party, has been 
rejected by his comrades, and that the moder- 
ate section led by him is powerless to sway the 
counsels of the whole. 
* ® * 

It is interesting to notice that the Matnichi 
Shimbun experiences great uneasiness on ac- 
count of a report that certain politicians have it 
in contemplation to replace the system of indis- 
criminate opposition to the Government by a 
more reasonable and moderate programme. 
The allusion is, no doubt, to.the Radicals and to 
the moderate section of the Progressionist Party. 
Those who advocate such a policy are charac- 
terized as betrayers of the trust reposed in them 
by the people. On the other hand, while the 
Progressionist organs are beginning to declare 
their disapproval of the policy said to be con- 
templated by the Radicals, the latter’s organ 
refrains from touching the subject and devotes 
its attention to the discussion of the various practi- 
cal questions of the day. 


ae 

The 7#i Shimpo also strongly condemns the 
negative policy which the present Cabinet is 
supposed to contemplate. In a certain sense 
such a policy may be useful at the present 
juncture, for it may serve to soothe the excited 
feelings of the people. But it is at best a time- 
serving policy, and altogether inadequate to con- 
stitute any permanent remedy for existing evils. 
A better course for the Government to pursue 
would be, in the 7ii’s opinion, to apply itself 
to the solution of the various important prob- 
lems now demanding national attention, such, 
for instance, as Treaty Revision, the Korean 
question, the augmentation of the Navy, the 
method of dealing with the surplus popula- 
tion, and so forth, Our contemporary reminds 
the Cabinet of the fact that, outside the ranks 
of party politicians, there exists a class of in- 
dependent and intelligent observers who take a 
keen interest in current politics. These men 
wield vast influence in the country. hey have 


hitherto refrained from. opposing the oogle* was caused chiefly by faulty methods | so 





ment, not indeed because they placed impli 
confidence in its capacity and integrity, but, 
because, considering the past history and the 
present composition of the Government, they 
think it safer to leave national affairs in its 
hands than in those of party politicians. Butif the 
Government really intends to ignore the moment- 
ous questions above alluded to, it must be pre- 
pared to forfeit the confidence of the independent 
section of the Diet. Our contemporary con- 
cludes its article thus :—‘ That, in spite of the 
opposition of the Popular party, the Government 
is able to maintain its position and power, is 
owing to the support it receives from the indepen- 
dent section of the nation. If, therefore, it 
should estrange men of this class, its tenure of 
power would be placed in serious danger. We 
wonder if those now in office have well revolved 
this circumstance in their minds. At all events, 
we cannot choose but call their attention to the 


matter.” 
. 


are 

The Radical organ, the Fiyu, observes that 
the legislation of the Government in recent years 
has tended to widen the gulf separating the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low. The crea- 
tion of new nobles, the grant of official rank to 
persons who contributed money for coast de- 
fence, the establishment of high standards of 
property qualification for the members of all 
popular assemblies, from the Diet down to the 
Village Assembly—these and several other 
measures have combined to invest the rich and 
aristocratic with undue political power. The 
effect of such a state of affairs has been, in the 
Fivu's opinion, to engender among the people 
of the lower and unprivileged classes sentiments 
of resentment against the rich and powerful. 
The strikes now prevalent among the working 
population are pointed to as a proof of the gradual 
growth of socialistic ideas in the lower and op- 
pressed strata of society, a state of affairs which 
is sincerely deplored by the Radical organ. 

* 


* 

The scandal connected with the barristers’ 
examination has attracted much journalistic 
attention. Rumours of the wildest nature seem 
to have been eagerly devoured by newspaper 
readers, The imputations of corruption brought 
against some of the members of the Examina- 
tion Committee have been too absurd to merit a 
moment's credence, and facts are now coming 
that prove the entire baselessness of these stories. 
The original offender seems to have been a 
subordinate clerk in the Department of Justice, 
who was employed to copy the examination 
papers before sending them to the printer. 
There are, however, newsmongers who per- 
sist in circulating damaging libels against 
the members of the Examination Committee, 
and the Opposition journals are only too ready 
to give credence to these rumours since they 
find in them an opportunity to criticise the 
Administration. The Matnichi Skimbun calls 
upon the Cabinet to deal with the matter in a 
thorough and impartial manner, taking especial 
care not to let the principal offenders escape 
the punishment which they well deserve. The 
Pomiuri Shimbun hints that the increase of 
uneducated ,and unscrupulous barristers in 
recent years is owing to loose and corrupt 
methods of conducting examinations, and 
urges the importance of radical reforms. The 
Kokumin Shimbun alleges that partial and 
corrupt procedure in the system of barrister's 
examinations is increasing the number of men 
discontented with the Government. The Fiyu 
sees in the scandal a fresh proof of the general 
demoralization of the Civil Service, and in strong 
language bids the Government introduce more 
rigorous discipline in the ranks of officialdom. 
The Kokéai thinks that the primary cause of 
such incidents lies in an abnormal increase of 
the number of law students, a state of affairs 
brought about by the encouragement which the 
Government has given to the study of juris- 
prudence. Thus, by various routes, all these 
journals make the Government the object of 


their final assault. 
* 


one 
‘he Choya Shimbun is inclined to think that 
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of appointing the Examination Committee and 
conducting the examination. It advises the 
Government, first, to fix a certain high standard 
of qualifications for applicants for examination ; 
secondly, to replace the present method of 
written examination by oral; to appoint the 
Committee of Examination only one or two 
days previously to the date of examination ; 
fourthly, to discontinue the practice of includ- 
ing in the Committee Judges or Procnrators 
who teach in private law schools, and fifthly, 
to extend the sphere of the subjects of examin 
tion. Never was there such a storm about an 
affair in itself so trivial. 





ers 

The Minister of Education is the subject of 
various comments in the vernacular press. The 
Education Department, feeling the importance 
of adopting a uniform system of moral teaching 
in primary schools throughout the country, 
some time ago invited the scholars of the whole 
Empire to compile text-books. These books were 
to be examined by a Committee specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and such of the volumes 
as satisfied the standard contemplated by the 
Education Department were to be authorized 
for use in the schools. The Committee was 
actually appointed; and the task of examining 
the various works sent in from different parts of 
the country had been commenced, when reports 
injurious to the honour of some of the com- 
mittee-men began to be circulated in Tokyo. 
Considerable excitement ensued in educational 
and publishing circles, and the Minister of 
Education, Mr. Kono, thought it desirable to 
suspend the labours of the Committee. It has 
accordingly been announced that the examina- 
tion of the books is postponed until April, 1894. 
Meanwhile, those who have not yet sent in 
works are permitted to do so up to the 
above mentioned date. Most of the papers 
applaud the step taken by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The Kokumin Shimbun, however, regrets 
that Mr. Kono has not adopted the more rational 
plan of abandoning altogether the policy of 
interfering in the choice of text books to be 
used in primary schools. Such a policy is cal- 
culated to defeat its own ends by preventing 
the adoption of the best works. 

* bs * 

The Fry discusses the importance of intro- 
ducing reform in the dendrological administra- 
tion of the country. There are more than 7 
million cho (173 million acres) of forests in the 
possession of the State. The expenses reqnired 
for maintaining the staff charged with the man- 
agement of these forests, amount to about 400,000 
yen per annum, while yearly receipts barely 
exceed 700,000 yen. Our contemporary thinks 
that the revenue derived from the forests can, 
under proper management, be increased to ten 
times the above amount. The introduction of 
the present system of management has disturbed 
many of the local customs, and the umbrage of 
the people is occasionally expressed by wanton 
destruction of forests, This trouble must be 
very insignificant, yet the Radical organ thinks it 
important to revive some of the old customs 
and adapt the management of forests to the 
special conditions of each locality, Certain 
forests now under the direct control of the cen- 
tral Government may be profitably transferred 
to the charge of the local Governments and even 
to the control of communal bodies. 


ae 
The 7171 Shimpo repeats its often expressed 
belief that the Government ought not to com- 
mence negotiations for Treaty Revision until 
all danger of internal dissension has been 
provided against. It observes that the con- 
summation of this long deferred object will not 
be very difficult, if the statesmen now in power 
can preserve their concern for the required 
length of time. Not that the 7i/ believes in 
the capacity of the present Cabinet ; but it does 
believe in the favourable attitude of the foreign 
Powers towards Japan, and it advises the Mini- 
sters of the Crown to adopt every possible pre- 
caution against the danger of dissension among 
themselves -before approaching the Powers on 
fant @ Subject. 
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THE FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


AND THE GAME LAW. 
ag 


HE Hochi Shimbun has a curious para- 

graph, which is worth translating :— 
“We have already reported that the Fo- 
reign Representatives held a secret meet- 
ing in the Italian Legation with reference 
to the new Game Law, and that the 
foreign residents also are moving in the 
matter. We are now in a position to give 
further particulars. Hitherto, when any 
law or regulation affecting the existing 
Treaties or the privileges enjoyed by fo- 
reigners was about to be promulgated, it 
used to be the custom to communicate the 
fact beforehand to the Foreign Represen- 
tatives, or even to ask their advice. But 
the present Government has naturally re- 
frained from taking any such course with 
regard tothe new Game Law. The Italian 
Representative regards this as a violation 
of international usage, and therefore in- 
vited allthe Representatives tohis Legation 
to discuss the matter. His Excellency 
the CHEVALIER DE MARTINO having been 
longer in Japan than any other of the 
present Representatives, his opinion has 
generally been adopted by the rest of his 
colleagues, so the above question also was 
determined according to his view. The 
American Minister alone disagreed from 
the outset, and maintained that the Japan- 
ese Government had acted properly. 
Be these things as they may, however, 
since it is certain that no foreigner has 
any title to interfere with the legislative 


“action of the Japanese Government, the 


Foreign Representatives may be expected 
to adopt a different attitude soon.” 

We have called this a “‘curious”’ para- 
graph because it attributes to the Italian 
Represehtative, and to some of his col- 
leagues, an attitude which they cannot for 
a moment be supposed to have assumed. 
The principle underlying the question is 
perfectly plain. Japan is absolutely free 
to legislate as she pleases, provided that 
her legislation does not disturb any of the 
privileges guaranteed by treaty to fore- 
igners. The privilege of pursuing game 
has never formed the subject of any treaty 
or convention. It has hitherto been en- 
joyed by foreigners under Regulations 
enacted by the Japanese Government of 
their own independent authority, and the 
condition attached to its enjoyment has 
been that every foreign holder of a shoot- 
ing license should observe the prohibitions 
of the Regulations. It is very possible 
that when the Regulations were originally 
framed, steps were taken, as a matter of 
courtesy and expediency, to consult the 
views of the Foreign Representatives, be- 
cause, since the prohibitions of a Japanese 
law are not considered binding on any 
foreigner without the intervention of his 
Representative, the latter's céoperation is 
always desirable where his nationals are 


likely to be concerned, ca eci: 
desirable in the/early days, re 





Japanese procedure then ran the risk of 
being very variously and severely scru- 
tinized. Evidently to issue Regulations 
embodying prohibitions which the Foreign 
Representatives might refuse to extend to 
their nationals, would be to invite the 
dilemma of having either to alter the 
Regulations subsequently, or to exclude 
foreigners from their privileges as a con- 
sequence of exemption from their pro- 
hibitions. Neither alternative could have 
been agreeable, and it is therefore 
very conceivable that reference was 
made to the Foreign Representatives 
previously to the promulgation of the 
former Gaming Regulations. But it goes 
without saying that a voluntary refer- 
ence of that nature is incapable of being 
construed into a deliberate abandonment 
by Japan of her inherent right to legislate 
as circumstances may dictate for the pre- 
servation of her game birds and animals or 
the control of their pursuit, She has never 
divested herself of her title either to inter- 
dict altogether, or to permit altogether, the 
killing of game, should either course seem 
necessary in her own interests. Hence, 
when she decides that private property in 
game shall hereafter be recognised, and 
when, in pursuance of that principle, she 
enacts regulations ordaining certain new 
conditions and prohibitions, no manner of 
obligation rests on her to consult foreign 
Powers. Her game belongs absolutely to 
herself, and she is entitled to do what she 
likes with it. Moreover, she does not 
withdraw any privilege hitherto enjoyed 
by foreigners. They will still be com- 
petent to purchase licenses and to pursue 
game, either for pleasure or profit, just as 
they have done for the past fourteen years. 
These considerations admitting of no dis- 
cussion, we are persuaded that the Hochi 
Shimbun’s version of recent diplomatic 
It took some- 
thing like seven years, if we remember 
aright, to get the prohibitions of the 
former gaming regulations extended to 
foreigners. We cannot be surprised if the 
process involves a little delay on the pre- 
The only difference is that 
whereas, pending the issue of the old re- 
gulations, foreigners were not debarred 
from the privilege of shooting, they certain- 
ly will be debarred until the prohibitions 
of the new law become applicable to them. 
Their Representatives may be relied on 
not to expose them to any inconvenience 
on that score. 


procedure is erroneous. 


sent occasion. 


THE KOREAN QUESTION AND THE 
TIENTSIN TREATF. 


ae 

HE ijt Shimpo is perhaps the most 

persevering and plain spoken among 
Japanese journals on the Korean question. 
Hints are indeed heard in certain quarters 
that our contemporary is not entirely dis- 
interested in urging the Government to 
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whoever he may be, is anxious to have 
the San-yo Railway purchased by the 
State in view of its importance in case of 
a campaign in the little kingdom across 
the sea. But we cannot for an instant 
allow such suspicions to weaken our faith 
in the sincerity of the Tokyo paper, for 
we deem it extravagant and insulting 
to imagine such a journal capable of the 
baseness of seeking to start the country 
on a perilous career of aggrandizement 
merely for the sake of serving petty pri- 
vate ends. Our contemporary urges, in 
its latest article, the abrogation of the 
Tientsin Treaty of 1885, which enjoins on 
both China and Japan the duty of inter- 
communication before sending troops to 
the peninsular kingdom. Since the dis- 
turbance of 1884, Japan’s attitude, we are 
told, has been that of a child which, having 
burned its hand, shrinks perpetually from 
approaching fire again. But the situation 
steadily becomes more critical, and it 
is to be feared, according to the ¥yi, 
that, unless Japan is on the alert, she may 
some of these days find herself altogether 
out of the race in Korea. Russia gives 
most uneasiness to the ¥ijt Shimpo. It 
again refers to the constant stream of 
Korean immigrants into Russian territory ; 
immigrants said to be treated by the Rus- 
sian authorities with exceptional kindness, 
and even to have been appointed, in some 
cases, to lucrative posts. Neither are 
China’s persistent endeavours to assert 
her suzerainity in the peninsula viewed 
with equanimity by our contemporary. 
Other Powers, too, as England, France, 
and Germany are, in the 7's opinion, 
evolving more or less sinister designs 
against the peninsular kingdom, and in 
view of all this, Japan must at once make up 
her mind as to the policy to be pursued 
in case of emergency. The post of Japan- 
ese Representative at Séul must be given 
toa man of exceptional energy and ability : 
cruisers should be stationed between 
Jinsen and Nagasaki to secure rapidity 
of communication in case of trouble; and 
the San-yo Railway must be completed 
as quickly as possible. But above all, 
the inconvenient Treaty of Tientsin ought 
to be abrogated in concert with China. 
How is it possible to meet the require- 
ments of an emergency, so long as each 
empire is bound by treaty to communicate 
with the other before taking a decisive 
step? This irksome stipulation may lead to 
serious misunderstanding between the two 
countries, and the Japancse Government 
is strongly urged to take prompt steps for 
negotiating with China the abolition of the 
Treaty. 

The tone of the $27 is somewhat con- 
temptuous when alluding to the Tientsin 
Treaty, and this circumstance accounts 
for the vehemence with which its article 
has been assailed by the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun. The Nichi Nichtis indignant with the 


rsue an active policy in Korea, it being | y#!s presumption in finding fault with the 
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ment is other than convenient to either 
Power, it must be to China and not to 
Japan. For by it China has been prac- 
tically prevented from carrying into effect 
her claim of suzerainity over the peninsular 
kingdom; whereas Japan has established 
her claim of equal rights with China. 
Another result of the Treaty, in the Mich? 
Nichi’s opinion, is that Japan and China 
have virtually entered into an alliance to 
preserve the integrity of the Korean king- 
dom against internal as well as foreign 
dangers. As to the complaint that the 
Treaty stands in the way of prompt action 
in case of emergency, our contemporary 
deems such an apprehension entirely un- 
founded, for the country intending to 
despatch troops to Korea has simply to 
communicate the fact, and that can be 
easily effected by either sending a note to 
the Representative of the other or by using 
the wire. What interests us more than this 
defence of the Treaty, however, isthe Michi 
Nichi’s entire agreement with the F's de- 
claration that an active and stalwart policy 
must be pursued by Japan in the peninsular 
kingdom. The only difference in the 
position of these two journals is that, 
while the one displays a want of insight 
by demanding the abrogation of a Treaty 
more favourable to Japan than to China, 
the other takes the practical course of 
recommending both the Government and 
the Diet to increase the fighting capacity 
of the country toa degree commensurate 
with the bold line of policy now advocated. 

The Hochi Shimbun writes in a more 
moderate strain than either of the above 
journals. It deplores that too many of its 
contemporaries, when dealing with the 
Korean question, indulge in the wildest 
language, regardless of the offence they 
may thereby give to the Koreans, The 
policy of the Japanese nation should be, 
in our contemporary’s opinion, to win the 
good-will and confidence of the Koreans 
and to act as a friend and guide in their 
career of progress. Japan’s diplomatic 
programme in Korea should be non-inter- 
ference in the kingdom’s domestic affairs, 
but to prevent other Powers like Russia 
and China from tampering with Korean 
independence. Japan has lost prestige in 
Korea primarily, according to the Hock#, 
because the Korean nation has become 
estranged from the Japanese on account 
of the latter’s arrogance and high-handed 
methods of procedure. 

Such are the views of the leading ver- 
nacular journals. It is distinctly a feature 
of the time that an influential section of 
the press devotes its energies to keeping 
the Korean question before the public, and 
to educating a stalwart spirit which the 
Government may ultimately find embar- 
Tassing. 





JAPANESE LAWS AND FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS. 
ee, 

HE writings of the vernacular press 

with regard to the new Game Regula- 
tions indicate that considerable diversity 
of opinion exists as to the manner and 
possibility of extending the prohibitions of 
Japanese laws to foreigners residing in 
Japan. We are not at all surprised that 
uncertainty should be shown in dealing 
with a problem which has provoked so 
much discussion, and which still awaits 
a universally acknowledged solution in 
practice. It will, we are persuaded, be 
fully recognised one of these days that the 
only Power occupying a logical position in 
her relations with the empire of Japan is 
the United States of America. The laws 
of a foreign country have noinherent force 
in Japan, They derive their operative 
efficacy solely from the fact that the 
SOVEREIGN of Japan has by treaty placed 
the subjects or citizens of that particular 
country under the jurisdiction of their own 
laws while residing within his territories. 
The theory so often advanced by writers 
whose wish is father to the thought—the 
theory that this privilege of living under 
his own laws exempts the foreigner from 
any obligation towards the laws of Japan— 
cannot be brought ,into consonance with 
acknowledged principles of jurisprudence. 
Mr. F. T. PIGGOTT, in hisrecently published 
“Exterritoriality”—a book now accepted 
as the standard authority on the law relat- 
ing to Consular Jurisdiction—puts the mat- 
ter with admirable clearness :—‘ There is 
nothing in exterritorial treaties to prevent 
the application to the case of the ordinary 
principle, that a foreigner owes temporary 
allegiance to the SOVEREIGN of the country 
in which he temporarily resides: owes 
temporary obedience to the laws of that 
country. The fact that his offences are 
decreed to be judged, and his disputes are 
allowed to be settled, by the law of his 
own country, does not remove him from 
the sphere of this temporary allegiance 
and obedience, except in so far as it may 
result from the application of the treaty 
grant. Indeed, he owes obedience to the 
laws of England by virtue solely of his 
temporary allegiance to the foreign Sovr- 
REIGN. It is in virtue of this alone that 
the laws of England have any binding and 
executable force over him in that country, 
Too much emphasis cannot therefore be 
placed upon these fundamental principles 
of exterritoriality, that it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Sovereign rights of the 
British Crown or with the so-called omni- 
potence of the British Parliament; that its 
existence depends entirely on the will of the 
SOVEREIGN of the country wherein it is ex- 
ercised; and as its existence depends on 
this, so also does its extent ; and its extent 
is to be found expressed in no other docu- 
ment but the Treaty.” Such is the only 
theory consistent with the fundamental 
i é jurisprudence, and, so far as we 
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know, the United States of America is the 
only country which fully recognises it in 
Japan. America holds that all the powers 
which have not been explicity surrendered 
by the SOVEREIGN of Japan, are retained 
by him, and that to the exercise of such 
powers by him American citizens are bound 
to submit, He has surrendered the power 
of enforcing the penalties of his laws in 
respect of American citizens, but he has 
by no means surrendered the right to in- 
sist that the prohibitions of his laws shall 
be observed by them. Hence the United 
States requires that its people shall obey 
those prohibitions, and enforcesthem by the 
penal clauses of American law, whenever 
directly applicable, and by the penalties 
attaching to misdemeanours in the absence 
of such clauses. Great Britain’s position is 
different. She has never, indeed, so far as 
we know, openly enunciated the dogma 
that her subjects in Japan are free from 
obligation to respect the prohibitions of 
Japanese laws; but she has invested her 
Representative in Tokyo with discretionary 
competence to extend such prohibitions to 
his nationals by the process of re-enact- 
ment, appending whatever penalties may 
appear necessary for their enforcement. 
Great Britain’s method satisfies all the 
practical requirements of the case, but is 
undoubtedly repugnant to the principles 
laid down above. Turning now from the 
United States and Great Britain to the 
other Treaty Powers, we are confronted 
by an often repeated assertion that they 
have provided no machinery for giving 
effective recognition to the prohibitions of 
a Japanese law, and that consequently no 
law enacted to meet conditions peculiar to 
Japan can be made binding upon their na- 
tionals. We believe this view to be alto- 
gether erroneous. There may indeed be 
one or two Powers which neither recognise 
their true position towards extraterritori- 
ality, nor have supplied means to render 
their false position practically tenable or 
justifiable. But such cases are probably 
quite exceptional. The Foreign Repre- 
sentatives are understood to maintain their 
competence to extend the prohibitions of 
any Japanese enactment to their people, 
and an opportunity of testing the matter 
practically is now furnished. For although 
the new Game Regulations contain no re- 
ference to foreigners, the Japanese Go- 
vernment, it is stated, has expressed wil- 
lingness to accord their privileges to any 
nationals observing their prohibitions. 
Hence a license will be procurable, and 
the privilege of preserving will be exer- 
cisable, by any foreigner whose Repre- 
sentative takes due steps to enforce the 
prohibitions of the Regulations with re- 
spect to his nationals. The method pursued 
in the case of the former shooting Regula- 
tions was peculiar : a foreigner taking out 
a license entered into a civil contract to 
obey certain rules. That singular device 
was not the outcome of inability on the 
partie 'FOPZign Representatives to 
INOIS AT 
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apply the prohibitions of the Regulations 
by ordinary legal processes. It resulted 
from the impossibility of elaborating any 
regulations acceptable to all the Repre- 
sentatives. Japanese legislators, twenty 
years ago, were sufficiently sanguine 
and inexperienced to imagine that laws 
having a direct interest for the foreign 
residents might be drafted with the pre- 
liminary céoperation of the Foreign Mini- 
sters. Seven years were expended in 
testing the feasibility of this hypothesis in 
the case of the Shooting Regulations, and 
patience and hope being then exhausted, 
the expedient of a civil contract was con- 
ceived. But nothing of the kind is possible 
with regard to the new Game Regulations: 
their prohibitions must be observed or 
their privileges cannot be enjoyed. Hence 
they afford an opportunity of determining 
the attitude which the various Treaty Po- 
wers practically assume towards this im- 
portant question. 


YAPANESE PICTURES AT MUNICH. 


oF ag 

ASTSpring, asrecounted atthetime in 

these columns, Baron WENDELSTADT» 
at the request of the Commissioners of the 
Munich Exhibition of Pictorial Art, then in 
process of organization, kindly consented 
to approach the Japanese Authorities on 
the subject of a contribution from this 
country. His proposals did not meet with 
an enthusiastic reception. The Japanese 
officials interested in such matters under- 
stand that while, on the one hand, their 
country’s pictorial art is passing through a 
transition stage and has not yet cultivated 
its new tendencies sufficiently to invite 
the judgment of the public, on the other, 
Western appreciation of Japanese art can 
scarcely be trusted to understand the 
points upon which the Japanese con- 
noisseur sets most value. In a word, the 
new school shrinks from inviting criticism 
at this early stage of its career, and the 
old feels that it is not in touch with Oc- 
cidental taste. Toaccentuate this timidity 
and reluctance we have the fact that the 
experiment of sending Japanese pictures 
to European exhibitions has hitherto been 
pecuniarily unsuccessful. France, which 
has always led the world in art matters, 
being formerly regarded by Japan as the 
most promising field to find appreciation 
and purchasers, an exceptional effort was 
made, some thirteen years ago, to send to 
Paris a really representative display of 
this country’s work, but the pictures fell 
entirely flat and were returned to their 
painters in almost every case. Yet, among 
the number, was a very remarkable ef- 
fort by the late KANO TamBi, a picture 
of the Goddess of Mercy creating Man. 
Admirable in conception and execution, 
this painting ought to have attracted at- 
tention and applause. But whether the 
motive was not understood, or whether 
the common fault of all Jap: aquarel~ 
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ment, want of assertive power, prejudiced 
the public, the picture found no purchaser, 
and, returning to Japan, was acquired for 
the Uyeno School of Fine Art, where it 
now hangs, undoubtedly a work of genius 
though thin and unimpressive as to tech- 
nique. That disastrous experience is still 
vividly remembered, and its consequences 
were encountered by Baron WENDELSTADT 
when he first mooted the question of a 
contribution to the Internationalen Kun- 
stausstellung in Munich. Ultimately how- 
ever, Mr. Kuxi, Director of the Im- 
perial Museum, and Professor OKAKURA, 
of the Uyeno School of Art, were in- 
duced to render assistance, and by their 
aid a collection of twenty-two pictures was 
made and forwarded to Bavaria. The art- 
ists represented were IMAo KEINEN, KANO 
Tomonosu, KawaBaTa Gyokusuo, KI- 
sHI CHIKUDO, Komal RIusEN, Kono Bal- 
REI, KOSE SHOSEKI, MAYeDA Kimpu, 
Mort Kawasosun, OGATA GEKKO, OKA- 
KURA SHUSUI, SUZUKI SHONEN, TAZUCHI 
SHUNRIN, TAKANASHI GYOKUEN, TANAKA 
Gekko and Uyemura KEIZAN, sixteen 
in all. The pictures were accorded a good 
place in the Exhibition, but had to be kept 
by themselves, as they did not bear con- 
tact with European paintings. They do 
not seem to have elicited much admiration, 
though seven of the twenty-two had been 
sold at the time of our latest advices. It 
is interesting and instructive to note the 
class of paintings that found favour. Two 
of the seven pictures represented carp, a 
subject which Japanese artists treat ad- 
mirably, and were by IMAO KEINEN and 
TAZUCHI SHUNRIN. Two were of birds, 
namely, Sparrows in Snow, by Komal Riu- 
SEN, and Wild Ducks, by TAKAHASHI 
GYOKUEN, the purchaser of the latter.be- 
ing the Prince Regent of Bavaria, who 
paidfor it 300 marks (about 100 yen), a 
low figure as compared with European 
paintings. One was of figures, a Proces- 
sion in Tokyo, by OGATA GEKKO; an ex- 
ceedingly clever water colour, capitally 
composed, and full of vigour and motion. 
One, strange to say, was of animals, Rab- 
bits and Azalea, by TANAKA GEKKO; and 
one was a moonlight flower scene, by 
Uyemura KEizan. The lesson taught by 
this list is that Europe has not changed its 
original verdict about Japanese painters, 
and that it still looks for their best efforts 
in the direction of birds, flowers, and fish. 
The bold style of Hokusai, TANI BUNCHO, 
Yer ITCHO and their school, with its ad- 
mirable power of line and directness of 
effort, will always command approval even 
in figure subjects. 





It was fairly repre- 
sented at Munich by OGaTA GEKKO’s 
Procession. But the connoisseurs of the 
West evidently do not yet look for more 
serious achievements by Japanese painters. 
The two great masters of the modern 
school—that is to say, the school which 
aims at bringing Japanese motives into 
le touch with Western taste and Wesy, 
ia technique—HasHimoro, jane 








KawaBaTa GyOKUSHO, do not appear to 
have been appreciated, if we may draw 
any inference from their failure to find 
purchasers. These two artists—probably 
well known to many of our readers by 
the large and imposing pictures which they 
displayed at the Tokyo , Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 18g0—sent five paintings to 
Munich, HASHIMOTO contributing three 
landscapes, and. KAWABATA a seascape 
and a picture of squirrels. The draw- 
ngs had undoubtedly much to recom- 
mend them, but it must be said gene- 
rally of the new departure which HASuHI- 
MOTO and KAwasaTa lead, that, while it 
has so far broken away from Japanese 
canons as to invite criticism from a new 
standpoint, it has not yet approached the 
Western School sufficiently closely to take 
recognised rank there. The whole matter 
is of the deepest interest, for there is in- 
volved in these essays and their results no 
less a problem than the future of Japanese 
pictorial art. We have not yet had an 
opportunity to study the criticisms of Ger- 
man connoisseurs, if any such have been 
penned, but our private advices from 
Munich are that the first complaint against 
the Japanese pictures is the impossibility 
of adapting them to the entourage of any 
European home. It would be strange if 
this were otherwise. The Japanese have 
always painted for their own domestic 
arrangements. Their Kakemono, 
shape to mounting, are suited only to the 
comparative isolation of an alcove and to 
the chaste, sober surroundings of a Japan- 
ese room. Out of the artist’s sense of 
congruity there was gradually evolved a 
love of half tones and limited effects, to- 
gether with a use of colour that aimed at 
mellowness rather than strength. How 
much of this fashion has become inbred in 
the art, how much may be altered without 
changing essential characteristics, is a 
problem awaiting practical solution. From 
Munich the suggestion comes that what 
Japanese artists chiefly need is an oppor- 
tunity to permanently study the works of 
the best Western masters, so as to famili- 
arize themselves with the ideal at which 
the artists of the Occident are aiming now 
and have always aimed. This could be 
effected only by establishing in Tokyo a 
museum of ancient and modern masters. 
But though the moment is said to be par- 
ticularly favourable for carrying out such 
a purpose—pressure of bad times in Italy, 
the cradle of pictorial art, having brought 
into the market, at comparatively low 
prices, many beautiful masterpieces—we 
have little hope that Japan will make the 
effort. The men who officially direct her 
art progress at present are determined 
that she shall strike out a line for herself 
without bowing to the force of foreign 
influences; and as for the little school of 
struggling artists who would fain place 
themselves in touch with Western methods, 
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hope of their immediate success can be 
entertained. Yet it is a vital question for 
Japan whether she can win foreign natron- 
age, for no sufficient field offers at uume. 
The great bulk—may we not almost say 
the whole ?—of her art manufactures are 
destined for Western markets. Did not 
Europe and America stand ready to buy 
her lacquers, her porcelains, her silks, her 
embroideries, her carvings and her enamels, 
the production of these beautiful objects 
must come to a speedy end. Heer pictorial 
art is similarly situated. It has lost touch 
of domestic taste and has not yet appealed 
largely to foreign fancy. In which direc- 
tion is it ultimately to turn ? 








MR. NAKAVE TOKUSUKE. 
See 

Sa politician, asa journalist, and as an 
author Mr. NAKAYE TOKUSUKE’S name 
is well known among Japanese. He was 
educated in France, and at one time filled 
the post of President of the Foreign Lan- 
guage School. In the first general election 
he was returned by alarge majority to the 
House of Representatives. At that time 
he edited the Fiyu Shimbun, but very soon 
aftewards he resigned his seat in, the 
House, and, abandoning his journalistic 
career, suddenly departed for Hokkaido, 
where he seems to have been leading an 
inactive life ever since. At onetime, in a 
letter to a friend in Tokyo, he said that 
he had become a swine-herd, but he now, 
writes a vernacular paper, sends this ac- 
count of himself :—‘I have opened a sta- 
tionery shop at last, but being without 
experience in such a trade, I find it ex- 
tremely troublesome. My shopmen are 
soshi of the oldstyle, and consequently are 
never ready to utter polite words such as 
Lrasshai! or Arigato-gozarimasu! to a 
customer. Thus I amcompelled tostand be- 
hind the counter myself. So, you see, Ihave 
become a humble tradesman ; politics and 
literature trouble my brain no longer. My 
days are devoted to handling the abacus.” 
This is certainly a singular transforma- 
tion. We might call the motive romance, 
were there anything picturesque about the 
But Mr. Naka- 
ye’s doings have a spice of practicality 
which forbids us to regard him as a mere 
Japanese do this sort of thing, 
and the curious part of it is that they 
never appear to feel the smallest shame 
in the presence of any social descent 
not in itself immoral. Their creed seems 
to be that a man is not responsible for his 
circumstances. He can control and direct 
his own efforts, but he can neither control 
nor direct his opportunities, and if the 
latter do not present themselves favour- 
ably, the former must necessarily be 
futile. 
and 
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creed preferable which regards a man as 
the absolute maker or marrer of his own 
fortunes? Some good, easy-going folks 
are prone to talk of “luck” as a deter- 
mining factor in every one’s career. But 
if any exact analysis of carcers were pos- 
sible, we strongly suspect that opportuni- 
ties of much the same value would be 
found to have presented themselves to the 
great successes as well as to the miserable 
failures of humanity. The difference lies 
in this, that whereas some men, by dili- 
gence too stubborn to be dependent on 
the spur of visible incentive, prepare 
themselves so that they are always ready 
to detect and to utilize every opportunity, 
others are not equipped by study or train- 
ing either to see their chances or to take 
advantage of them if they do see them. 
According to this creed, which, whether 
formulated plainly or only dimly perceived, 
is the directing principle of life in the Oc- 
cident, a man is responsible for his lot, 
and must shoulder the disgrace of mis- 
carriage by whatevertrain of circumstances 
itensues. Hence the shame accompanying 
every step downwards on the social ladder, 








and hence also an almost universal and dis- 
tinctly demoralizing tendency to make a 
braver show than the reality warrants. In 
Japan, where circumstances are apparently 
held superior to effort, heads need not be 
hung because the wave of adversity has 
swept over them. A man's mode of life 
is a frank counterpart of his means. Mr. 
Nakayé, selling stationary in a remote 
village and struggling with the dilemma 
of his soshi’s brusqueness and of his custo- 
mers’ pique, looks the world as straight in 
the face and has just as much self-respect 
as Mr. NAKAYE, member of Parliament 
and editor of the Radical organ. He 
would receive his distinguished friends if 
they came to visit him, and he expects to 
be received by them, with not less cere- 
mony than of yoré, though without the 
“ Persicos apparatus.” 
posed to make any impertinent inquisi- 
tion into the causes and fashion of his 
descent from a journalistic and parlia- 
mentary pinnacle to the slough of pettiest 
retail trade. That is his affair solely. 
But is it? Mr. NAKAYE may have ex- 
cellent reasons for his choice. We know 
nothing about that, and we beg him to 
pardon us if we take him as an object lesson 
since we discuss not an individual case 
but a trait of Japanese character. Would 
it be well for the progress of humanity 
if men were free to perform these social 
acrobatics, and to present themselves, 
after each leap to a lower plane, with the 
smiling confidence of a public gymnast? 
Some calamities are too powerful to be 
averted by human contrivance, but on 
the whole we suspect that far stouter fibre 
is manufactured out of the creed which 
holds a man entirely responsible for his 
own lot, than out of the complaisance 
We suffers him to descend to any depth 
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NEW CODES AND OLD CUSTOMS. 


— = 
(commuNtcaTED.) 
L 

F no Western nation had ever transform- 
edits laws, ifeach people had developed 
its indigenous customs into a peculiar and 
unique body of law, if no importations 
from abroad had even been employed to 
systematize or to replace the home pro- 
duct, the spectacle of the undertaking in 
which Japan has been engaged for 20 years 
might be thought a strange one. The 
hostile critic might have free play for his 
evil prognostications and might enjoyably 
spend his sarcasms on the doctrinaire 
process of transplanting and regrafting 
foreign customs. But, as it happens, 
there exist few nations of the West, out- 
side the Anglo-American group, which are 
in a position to throw the first stone of the 
sort or have the inclination to begin such 
i They are themselves too vul- 
nerable, nay, they even see no wrong in 
such a process of transformation, and they 
uphold it. As England has never in 800 
years felt the foot of an armed invader, so 
she has never in that period acknowledged 
a faith in any laws but her own. But it is 
a fact that in almost every other nation 
of Europe and America (except the United 
States) the accepted law of the land is 
not an indigenous one, but was borrowed 
from the Roman civil law and given to a 
people whose customs required more or 
less adaptation to it. This statement is 
not as yet true of Russia and the Scan- 
dinavian nations ; but the fondness for 
German scientific speculation is grow- 
ing daily in those countries and has 
made especial headway in the great nor- 
thern peninsula; and if the advocates of 
German legal science have their way, as 
is not unlikely, we shall see a much 
greater and more important work accom- 
plished than that which Japan is now en- 
gagedin. Nor does our statement apply 
to Italy, the home of Roman law, though 
even here Austrian law has in part given 
way to French law; nor to some portions 

of what was formerly Turkey in Europe. 
But if we look elsewhere, we shall see 
the Western world almost covered by two 
great streams of legislation, which have 
taken their rise largely within the present 
century,—the one from a French source, 
the other from a German. The former 
rose earlier and has spread farther ; the 
latter is even yet acquiring its full force. 
Many countries had the French Code im- 
posed upon them by NAPOLEON, and some of 
these have never given up the system then 
received—Belgium, Baden, the Rhine pro- 
vinces, Poland (in Russia), Geneva, and a 
few others, Poland has indeed suffered 
another change of laws and has come 
under Russian and Austrian codes. Aus- 
tria herself, for nearly a century, has had a 
Code more or less kin to the civil law 
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Galicia, Dalmatia, and the Tyrol. Ger- 
many for nearly four hundred years has 
been slowly putting on the garb of the 
civil law, until it now bears the same 
outward resemblance to the indigenous 
Germanic law that the Japanese Houses 
of Parliament do to the yashiki of Prince 
Suimapzu. The Goths of Spain long ago 
felt the yoke of the Roman law, and for cen- 
turies kept the Roman Breviary of ALARIC, 
under another name, until the Roman law 
had shaped their whole system. Servia 
in 1844 enacted a Code modelled on the 
Austrian. Roumania, in remodelling her 
laws in 1864, made a code reproducing 
exactly the order of the French Code and 
agreeing with it in substance. Greece is 
founding new Code-efforts on the French 
and Italian models. Scarcely a State in 
South America has not in its Code manu- 
facture felt in part the French influence— 
notably Brazil and Bolivia. In the Orient 
the dependencies and protectorates of 
France, Spain, and Great Britain are daily 
mixing the leaven of European law—as 
yet more or less separate and intact, be- 
cause personal status almost always deter- 
mines the law by which each person is 
governed, but before long to permeate the 
lands which its importers govern. There 
is in fact a world-movement of law, slow 
and imperceptible, like that of a glacier, 
but gradually covering and enfolding all 
the countries lying in its path. It isan 
illustration of the inevitable, the vigorous 
and coherent prevailing over the weak and 
formless. In some instances the indigen- 
ous law is entirely displaced; in others 
it is absorbed ; in still others it merely re- 
ceives scientific form and statement. 

We see, then, that the work of Japan is 
but a drop in the sea, a footpath in the 
midst of highways, a single shot in the 
cannonade of centuries. This is not 
depreciating the importance of the work 
for Japan itself; for such a task seldom 
comes more than once in a nation’s life- 
time, and for each nation it has a right to 
be considered as epoch-making. But the 
remembrance that there is in progress a 
whole world-movement allows us to look 
with greater calmness on its manifestation 
in any particular quarter and to judge it 
more intelligently. 

In every country the circumstances lead- 
ing to the importation of laws have varied 
somewhat. In every country, too, the 
same problem, among others, has come 
up, with more or less urgency, —the 
adaptation of the new Codes to the condi- 
tions of the country. And in every case, 
again, the same question has had to be 
met by the advocates of the new laws, viz; 
How far are they in harmony with existing 
practices ? This, of course, is by no 
means the whole of the problem. The 
new rule may directly contradict the old 
one, and yet be decidedly preferable. Or 
the new rule may fill a gap which the 
growing complexities of 
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conflict of custom, which will justify the 
legislator in stepping in and settling it as 
he thinks best. Certainly, where the forms 
of commerce have changed, or where moral 
standards have progressed, the law should 
advance also; and this element of the 
problem is one of the most important as 
well as one of the most difficult. But for 
a greater or less part of the legal system 
this question will still be the decisive one: 
Do the new laws substantially conflict with 
the existing rules as understood and up- 
held by the people? After eliminating 
all these considerations of reform, there 
will be large portions of the law where 
the mere fact of a conflict must be regard- 
ed as an argument against the Code. Not 
that this need determine the fate of such 
laws or parts of the Code, for other motives 
may be of higher consequence than a dis- 
crepancy of law and custom. But, at least 
so far as such a consideration goes in the 
scale, it will then weigh against thenew laws. 

Now residents of Japan know, but read- 
ers in other countries will hardly believe, 
that up to the present time positively not 
asingle attempt has been made by the 
lawyers of Japan to determine carefully 
whether or not there is such a substantial 
concord between the existing customs, so 
far as they have definiteness and legal 
force, and the portions of the new Codes 
bearing on the same subjects! Those 
Codes have been accessible for about two 
years only, but in that time no one has 
been found who is willing or able to con- 
sider the Code problem from what must be, 
for the people, if not for the Government 
also, the most important standpoint. We 
include the whole class of lawyers in our 
statement; but of course the supporters of 
the Codes have had until very lately little 
or no motive to make special effort on 
their behalf. We confess to a feeling of 
abounding astonishment that the Opposi- 
tion lawyers, with their loud declamations 
that the new Codes violated the customs 





of the country, have utterly failed to vin- 
dicate their thesis in the only proper and 
effective way. Their manifesto, published 
last June, seems to us to be a weak con- 
coction of unfounded charges, disingenu- 
ous innuendo, and irrelevant platitudes. 
The few concrete charges, inserted like 
plums in sailors’ pudding, have been easily 
refuted by M. BoIssoNADE’s able essay 
(which reads to us like training cannon on 
a garden gate); and theycontent themselves 
with declaring that “we cannot point out 
how the application of foreign laws in 
Japan at the present time is founded on 
misconceptions.” This failure on their 
part is the less excusable as it would have 
required no effort on their part to secure 
a basis for comparison. The Government 
had already provided for them the mate- 
tial. It appears that for fifteen years there 
has been in existence a printed book con- 
taining an abridgment of a collection of the 
customary laws of Japan. The manuscript 
abridged original of this is ithe (Sonne of 








the two volumes recently published by the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. WiGMoRE. These form Parts 
II. and V. of a series entitled “ Materials 
for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan,” 
and deal with the respective subjects of 
Contract and Property. They are the 
records of customary law obtained about 
1877 by a Government commission ap- 
pointed with a view to preparing for the 
compilation of the Civil Codes. We shall 
reserve our review of these volumes until 
the Introduction (Part I.) appears ; but we 
wish here to examine them with a view to 
answering the question, Are the new Codes 
in conflict with the existing customs of 
Japan? The customs here recorded are 
those of 15 or more years ago, but we may 
assume that they have continued in sub- 
stance to exist. The subjects covered by 
these volumes are of course not ex- 
haustive. Moreover, the new Codes 
cover many necessary topics not con- 
tained at all in the bare records of 
customs. But it will be possible at least 
to discover whether the rights and duties 
established in the Code and in the cus- 
toms are substantially the same as re- 
gards their bearing on the people. 
nN. 

We shall take up our comparison in the 
order of the Japanese Civil Code, noting 
as we go the points of importance on which 
there appears any record in the other 
volumes. It will of course be impossible 
to make comparisons of complete validity, 
forthe records of customs here brought 
before us do not recite the practices of 
every district on every point. We are 
able in many cases merely to say that a 
certain practice was followed in a certain 
region, without affirming that it was a 
general one. This, at least, if it is un- 
satisfactory for our present purpose, is 
decidedly suggestive of the need of some 
uniform law to cement in a community of 
legal rules the regions so long sundered 
and embarrassed by feudalism. 

Of the preliminary provisions of Book 
IL, ‘‘ Property,” it is needless to say that 
there are no comparisons to make. If 
Japanese scholars had been less gentlemen 
and more men of the people, if they had 
not stunted their minds with the dry nour- 
ishment of the Chinese annalists, and had 
not acquired a scholarly snobbery which 
unfitted them for true science, they would 
doubtless have created a legal literature, 
as Europe did. They would have formulat- 
ed general legal conceptions and differ- 
entiated rights and obligations. But, as it 
is, there is not a law text-book to be found 
(if we except the tedious commentaries 
on the antiquated Codes of the last millen- 
nium,—commentaries which rival the Glos- 
saries of the European Middle Ages in 
long-drawn-out pedantry); and a legal de- 
finition is something that is turned up 
only by the greatest chance, like a 
soveréignpunder a wayside stone. There 
Way Meyer| any) scientific, scarcely evenany 
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literary, treatment of the law ; and hence 
we have nothing to compare to the prelimi- 
nary propositions of the new Cute, But 
one thing at least is worth noticing. Art. 
30 of Book Il. declares the right of pro- 
perty to be a natural right to use, enjoy, 
and dispose of a thing within the limits of 
the law. Now this right of property may 
never have been given a definition in Old 
Japan, but at least it existed. This is 
worth while insisting upon, for it is an 
idea not uncommon among foreigners that 
Old Japan was a feudalism in which no 
rights of the common people were recog- 
nized and respected. This is not true,— 
no truer than it was of England under the 
Tupors. Many an English farmer in those 
days saw his corn ruthlessly ruined by the 
noble hunters who followed the fox ; and, 
seeing, bore it in impotent anger. Many 
a poor wretch writhed under the arbitrary 
dealing, miscalled justice, of judges like 
ScroGcs and JEFFREYS. Many a rich 
Jew saw his money disappear forever into 
the hands of the prince who wanted what 
he pleasantly chose to call a Joan. Many 
a man spent years in Newgate dens at the 
false suit of some oppressive aristocrat 
whom he had offended. But the farmer 
was none the less an owner of property ; 
English justice was no less a national 
fact ; and the action of debt was no less 
a foundation stone of civil procedure. 
Whatever may have been in Japan the 
chicanery of this or that daikwan, or 
the insolence of a drunken samuraz, law 
reigned and right existed under the Toku- 
GAWwa Shoguns. The merchant could and 
did sue the samuraz when he pleased,—a 
privilege which did not exist in Sweden, for 
instance, until the reforms of STRUENSEE 
in the last century. The feudal lord could 
not and did not take away the farmer’s 
land as he pleased. It is Rémusat, if we 
are not mistaken, who says that custom is 
in Oriental countries a greater tyrant than 
the so-called despot himself. People 
forget that in feudal Japan, as in medizval 
England, the constitution was set deep in 
a strong foundation of custom; and the 
force of tradition and opinion was the 
sufficient sanction of property rights. Take 
for proof the statements of the Collection 
of Customs on this power of the lord to 
deprive the farmer of his land. There 
was no fief in which the administration was 
more strict or the tax burdens more heavy 
than that of Sendai (Rikuzen duni). Yet 
there we find it recorded :— The owner 
of realty can do as he pleases with it, 
except that he may not sell itin perpetuity, 
His ownership ts inviolable, unless it is 
confiscated for crime or taken for public 
purposes,”—both being recognized pro- 
cesses of English law. 
latter occurs when the feudal officer needs 
the land for a special purpose or when a 
reservoir or storage for public use has to 
be constructed on the land. An order is 
issued for the taking, and other land is 
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is no other land that can be so given, the 
owner of the plot taken must suffer the loss, 
and cannotevenclaim the price.” Thisright 
of compensation was thus an incomplete 
one in this fief. But it may be worth re- 
membering that even to-day the constitu- 
tions of at least three of the United States 
permit the taking of land for public pur- 
poses without compensation, and that this 
has been done by the Legislature of at 
least one State. In Uzen Rundi, again, 
“the person so entered [in the register] as 
owner has a perfect title, and may sell, 
pledge, or otherwise dispose of the pro- 
perty. His ownership is inviolable, ex- 
cept in case of confiscation for crime by 
order of the feudal lord. * * When 
saltpetre is discovered in a lot of residence- 
land, the feudal lord has the exclusive] 
right of mining it; but compensation will 
be paid to the owner for any injury in- 
flicted thereby.” In Idzumo &uzi, it is 
related, ‘“‘ [land] may be sold, mortgaged, 
or otherwise disposed of at pleasure, pro-| 
vided taxes are not in arrear. 
under any circumstances be deprived of 
his property against his will.” These 
statements are no less than could be made 
in any European country. If these ex- 
tracts were not enough to indicate the 
general conception of land-proprietorship, | 
the almost universal prevalence of the 
land-registry system would point unmis- 
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might mortgage and especially might give 
away the land. Finally, these permis- 
sible modes of transfer were everywhere 
used to evade the restriction, and the latter 
became practically a dead letter. This is 
amply shown in the records of customs. 
In 7 4unz there is said to have been no 
restriction ; in 15, sales are alluded to, but 
no reference is made either way to the re- 
striction ; in 32, the restriction is mention- 
ed, but in 26 it is said to have been merely 
nominal. For example, in Shima uni, 
“the law nominally forbids a perpetual 
sale, but if in an instrument entitled ‘sale 
of land’ there is no express stipulation 
for buying back, the transaction becomes 
in fact a perpetual sale, and upon the oral 
request of buyer and seller the headman 
changes the name of the proprietor in the 
land register, and the transfer is complete. 
Again, in Idzumo, ‘‘the transfer is there- 
fore accomplished by making a sale for 10 
years, the price mentioned being so high 
that redemption in that time is impossible. 
The headman assumes that redemption 
will be impossible, and, as soon as the 
transaction is finished, changes the name 
of the owner in the register of sales.” In 
short, no one who will read through the 
chapter on Sales can help perceiving the 
spirit of a real, substantial, independent 
proprietorship on every page. 

These proofs are worth noticing because 





takably to the regularity and security of 
proprietary rights, and the constant em- 
ployment of the terms ji-nushi (land- 
owner) and iye-nusht (house-owner) 
would indicate the nature of the popular 
conception. 

There is but one respect in which any 
question may be made as to the propriety 
of predicating vested property rights in 
the persons known asji-nushi(land-owners) 
and uji-mushi (house-owners). It is that 
in most of the sun the transfer of titles 
in perpetuity was forbidden or was al- 
lowed only by consent of the feudal lord. 
This would be a question to consider in 
detail, if we were here attempting to 
make a general defence of ToKUGAwa in- 
stitutions. But our object is merely to 
demonstrate that the Japanese people 
have been, as a whole, thoroyghly familiar 
with the notion of a vested property right, 
and it does not seem to us that the privi- 
lege of sales in perpetuity is a necessary 
part of such a notion. If it were, then 
the thousands of Englishmen who have 
enjoyed the ownership of entailed estates 
have never known the blessing of pro- 
perty in land. But at any rate three 
points must be noted. First, this pro- 
vision was by no means an arbitrary ex- 
ercise of the lord’s will directed merely 
at the restriction of the people’s rights, 
but an effort to prevent the accumulation 
of large properties in single hands. Next, 
the prohibition was merely of sales in per- 
petuity ; the owner might still sell for 
a term of years, or until he chose to buy 
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Mr. GupBINS, in the Appendix to his able 
and lucid report on “Taxation in Japan,” 
made in 1883, lent the authority of his 
name to the statement that “though land- 
lords in name, the people may therefore 
properly be regarded as tenants;* * * 
they possessed only a modified tenant-right 
against the real owners [#.e. the daimyo, 
etc.]” The error doubtless rests at bottom 
upon the confusion between a feudal lord 
owning a share of the national sovereign 
powers, and a mere landlord; but it is 
none the less a misleading one in investi- 
gating legal (we do not say economic) re- 
lations. The learned writer seems after 
all to have been persuading himself against 
his will, for he afterwards feels obliged to 
admit that ‘we are startled to perceive 
that the holders ‘of land were in some re- 
spects on a footing nearly approaching that 
of owner of an estate in fee-simple in our 
own country.” If this statement had read 
‘in some respects on a footing adove that 
of our own country,” it would have been 
nearer theetruth, for in some districts of 
Japan was found the precursor of the Ame- 
rican homestead law, that aman has a right 
even against his creditors to a home for 
his family (see pp. 35, 123, 125, 126, in 
Part II. of the Collection of Customs), 

We have devoted some space to eluci- 
dating this topic, because we think it opens 
up the whole question of Japan's fitness 
for the new laws. The question is whe- 
ther we are pouring new wine into old and 
worn-out bottles or into bottles reasonably 
fit_to receive it, Are the fundamental 
legal! Gas ofVHe Japanese people alien or 
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kindred to the continental principles taken 
as models? We are persuaded, by the evi- 
dence before us that here, on, the'threshold 
at any rate, the idea of proprietary right 
is not a new one for Japan. The Code 
simply expands and phrases a notion firm- 
rooted in Japanese society. Just as far as 
the Japanese can show, on other funda- 
mental points as well, that the Code only 
takes up, develops, and carries out legal 
ideas perfectly familiar to the whole Japa- 
nese people, just so far they have made 
a sufficient answer to the objection that 
the Codes are artificial products and that 
they neither suit the habits of the people 
nor can receive an intelligent application. 
Our subsequent points of comparison will 
relate to this topic, 


MW. 


THE question of proprietary right leads us 
naturally (though out of the Code’s order) 
to that of title-registration. We think 
complacently in some of our Western 
countries (unfortunately England is here 
able to show anything but complacency) 
of the advance that has been made in 
the present century in the registration 
of proprietary and hypothecatry titles to 
realty, especially in Continental Europe. 
Perhaps it would not be safe to say that 
Japan has preceded all Europe in the 
establishment of a registry system; for 
we do not yet know whether before the 
time of IvEYASU (1600) the Japanese re- 
gistry system was well organized. But 
certainly there is no civilized state in 
which the system has been more thorough- 
ly enforced in all dealings with land for a 
longer time than in Japan. In England 
the Saxon shire-register disappeared under 
the Norman régime, and the Domesday 
Book was a passing effort at publicity 
which was not persisted in. Germany, 
since the early middle ages, had no registry 
system (except in a few commercial towns 
like Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen) until 
the Prussian hypothecary-registration 
law of 1783, and the general registration 
of land-titles is a matter of the present 
century. In France, transfers of owner- 
ship were not registered (since the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages) till the Re- 
volution; the spirit of the Roman law 
having everywhere been unfavourable to 
this expedient. There is no nation among 
whose people the idea of land-registra- 
tion has become so deeply instilled as one 
of the elements of rights in land as in Ja- 
pan. The absence of a registry is simply 
unthinkable to the ordinary Japanese, and 
his mind turns to the registry as the proper 
accompaniment of all land-transfers as 
naturally as the devout Catholic turns to 
the holy-water font on entering the sanc- 
tuary of his religion, The Japanese 
student smiles when he hears that England 
has no registry system, and it is practically 
impossible to get him to consider seriously 
the many complications arising under 
Anglo-American law for | fit. For 
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him it is a matter of pure speculation, a 
reasoning about the unreal. 

The volumes now before us testify to 
the almost ‘universal employment of re- 
gistration throughout feudal Japan for 
all land transactions. The article of the 
Code (Book II., Art. 348) prescribing re- 
gistration is a very fair summary of the old 
Japanese practice :—‘ Registration is re- 
quired in the following cases at the tribunal 
ofthe district where the property is situated : 

1. Every transfer of realty and of every 
other right relating to realty : 

2. Every modification or abandonment 
of such rights : 

3. Every execution against realty : 

4. Every judgment or administrative 
decree appropriating [realty] for public 
purposes.” 

There were of course numerous excep- 
tions and irregularities which cannot be 
made to fit the above clear and careful 
enumeration. But it is just these ir- 
regularities and infinite small variations 
(as the above volumes amply show) that 
more than anything else demonstrate 
the raison d’étre of the new Code. Un- 
der the feudal system each fief outside 
of TOKUGAWA control had its own way 
in its internal administration, and the 
divergences of custom were naturally and 
inevitably numérous and conflicting. In 
one fief one form of book was used, in 
another a different form. In most regions 
the register was the only evidence of title ; 
ina few, an official ticket (¢efuda, sage- 
| fuda), something like the chi-Zengo or land- 
certificate of the first 20 years of the Meijr 
period, was relied upon as the muniment 
of title, usually in connection with a re- 
gister. In some provinces hypothecs were 
registered, in others not. In Sendai and 
a few other places even horses and cattle 
were registered and tagged. Throughout 
the country the variations of custom play- 
ed havoc with legal nomenclature, and the 
names for the register were legion. MMizu- 
cho, taka-cho, taka-tsuke-cho, taka-yose- 
cho, na-yose-cho, yesu-cho, tye-cho, iye- 
nami-cho, ko-ken-cho,—these are the names 
appearing in the first half alone of the 
chapter on ‘“ Ownership and Title.” This 
variation is interesting, to be sure, as show- 
ing that the use of the register probably 
grew ont of a deep-seated national instinct 
and was not the result of any command 
or series of commands by the Central Go- 
vernment prior to the TOKUGAWA Shogun- 
ate ; for at no time since the tenth century 
was there any central power capable of 
enforcing genefally an administrative sys- 
tem of this sort. Butif it has this interest, 
it certainly is the reverse of profitable to 
the nation in this day of administrative 
unification; and no one can quarrel with 
the Legislature for co-ordinating these vari- 
ous customs into a single system and ap- 
plying to the register the new and uniform 
title of Zoki-bo. 

Resuming the order of the titles in the 
le” we come next to “ Usufruct,” with its; 




















sub-varieties of “Use” and “ Habitation.” 
The idea of a usufruct (or, in the nearest 
English law phrase, life estate) was quite 
familiar in Japan. The commonest ex- 
ample, perhaps, was the estate possessed 
by the head of a family on retirement,— 
inkyo-cht, This custom of retirement in 
what we would consider middle age is, as 
one needly hardly say, nearly universal in 
Japan, and in the country it often happens 
that a special plot is set aside for the use 
and enjoyment of the retiringhead. These 
plots will be found in many land-registers, 
labeled inkyo-chi. As in the Continental 
usufruct and the English life estate, the 
holder has no power to dispose absolute- 
ly of the land, but may nevertheless rent 
the property and appropriate the income; 
and this was the commonest method in 
Japan. Other than this there donot ap- 
pear to have been any settled forms of usu- 
fruct,—if we may except the titles of the 
priests to temple-lands in villages, the exact 
status of which is now a matter of difficulty 
and remains to be determined. But the 
circumstances of modern Japanese life fur- 
nish many opportunities for the employ- 
ment of this form of ownership. The ela- 
borate provisions of the Code for the rights 
and duties arising from this relation are 
especially indispensable in view of the in- 
definiteness of the customs on the subject 
—a state of things mentioned by the com- 
pilers of the Customs in the volumes before 
us. Use and Habitation are merely minor 
forms of usufruct, involving more limited 
rights on the part of the occupant, and 
will be found, if we are not mistaken, to 
fit very well that practice in Japanese 
family life of allowing gratuitously the oc- 
cupation of portions of premises by de- 
pendents and relatives. 

Superficie (to omit for a moment two 
other titles), or the right of occupying the 
surface of another’s land with buildings or 
plantations owned by oneself, is an estate 
which not merely corresponds to one of 
the commonest usages of Japanese life, but 
shows how much moresatisfactory has been 
the resort to French inspiration instead of 
English. In the English legal system the 
building is customarily inseparable in own- 
ership from the land. Separate ownership 
is legally possible, but it is rare; there 
is no distinct legal conception of such an 
estate, and there has been too little judicial 
experience of it to define the customary 
privileges appropriate to it. In Con- 
tinental law, on the contrary, a special 
form of ownership exists for this very 
purpose,—superficies is the Latin term. 
No one needs to be told how common 
it is here (in cities at least) for the 
house-owner to be a different person from 
the land-owner. In Tokyo, for example, 
one or two men may own a whole cho or 
machi, but the owners of the houses in that 
block will be still other persons, each one 
owning one, two, or perhaps more. We 


happen to think of a young man who is 
intending;to buy a 500 yen house situated 
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within the yashik¢ of a nobleman, and he 
will rent the ground at 1 or 2 sen a tsubo 
per month. In Tosa there seems to be a 
form of occupation which would come 
under the head of superficies. But the 
records of customary law unfortunately 
make no other mention of the rules pre- 


vailing with: reference to this right of]; 


surface-construction, and detailed com- 
parisons are thus impossible. But that this 
institution of the Code is eminently in 
harmony with the ways of the country ad- 
mits of no doubt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sania Geena 
MR. ISHI’S ORPHANAGE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—I enclose Mr. Ishii’s receipt for the $30, 
sent from your office, to me, for the Orphanage. 
Please accept Mr. Ishii’s and my own thanks for 
your part in the matter. You may be pleased to 
Know that before your “ Weekly” containing my 
letter on the Asylum reached Okayama, $110, had 
come in response to the appeal. Your $30, now 
swells the amount to $140. 

The first $15 of the sum was sent by telegraph 
from Tokyo, and reached Mr. Ishii just as the 
last rice had been eaten, and they were debating 
selling some old clothes and other things, so as to 
buy food for supper. 

Such a prompt response makes one believe anew 
in the willingness of many to aid generously a 
worthy and definite object in case of real need. 
There is abundant occasion for more help, however, 
especially as thieves entered the Asylum a few 
nights ago, and stole 60 laundered suits of winter 
clothing, A more despicable deed it would be 
hard to conceive. 

The temptation was a keen one to use your valu- 
able columns for such statements. I will endeavour 
not to abuse the privilege, and to speak only when 
there seems to be an absolute and dire necessity, 

Yours with gratitude, 

JAMES H. PETTEE. 


Okayama, October rth, 1892. 














THE LATE MR. AND MRS. CHAIN. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

S1r,—This morning I read in your issue of yes- 
terday the following sentence, quoted from’ the 
Shanghai Mercury, concerning the lost passengers 
on the ill-fated Bokhava :—“ Mr. and Mrs. Chain 
were American missionaries travelling for the pur- 
pose of writing a book.” 

Allow me to correct the above statement, inas- 
much as these late lamented friends were neither 
missionaries nor travelling for the purpose above 
named. Having known them before their mar- 
riage, from my boyhood, reaching back more 
than twenty-five years, and having also been as- 
sociated with Mr. Chain and his partners in busi- 
ness, in the same church, young people’s society 
and social circles, more or less for the past quarter 
of a century, it may not be out of place to state 
a few facts concernihg these two esteemed friends, 
whose sad and untimely end we now so deeply 
mourn. Mr. J. Albert Chain stood at the head 
of one of the largest business houses, west 
of Chicago, in the United States: viz., Chain 
and Hardy, Book Publishing, Stationery, and 
‘Art Company, of Denver, Colorado. As two 
young men, with a few thousand dollars, Messrs. 
Chain and S. B. Hardy went to Denver over 
twenty years ago and opened a small book store. 
In less than ten years their success was so great 
that they established a wholesale house in connec- 
tion with their retail department in the same city, 
Two years ago they organized the large Stock 
Company mentioned above, composed of several 
of Denver’s best citizens. Mrs, Chain as an 
artist was well known, East and West, for her 
paintings of Rocky Mountain scenery. Before 
ler marriage she had been an efficient teacher of 
art in a large Seminary for young ladies. Both 
Mr, and Mrs, Chain, during their summer outing 
last year near Denver, came near losing their 
lives by a serious runaway accident, while diving 
down a mountain road. ‘They sustained serious in- 
juries, especially to their nervous system. After 
several months treatment by skilful physicians 
they were ordered to travel, particularly on ac- 
count of Mrs. Chain’s nervous condition, They 
started last March on a two years’ tour around 
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the world to regain their health and obtain in- 
formation to make them more efficient workers in 
the Church and various organizations with which 
they were connected. He was a Ruling Elder in 
the oldest Presbyterian Church in Denver, and had 
been several years President of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of that city, and Mrs. Chain 
had been a successful teacher of the Primary 
class in the Sunday School. Some eight months 
ago we had the pleasure of personally wel- 
coming them to Japan, where they spent near- 
five months most delightfully. They form- 
ed many pleasant acquaintances here in both 
missionary and business circles. Mr. Chain hav- 
ing been President of the famous Jackson Pho- 
tographic Company of Colorado, both he and 
his wife had taken up the study of photography 
some years ago as a recreation. He became quite 
successful as an amateur photographer, and during 
their two or three journies through Europe had 
gathered a large number of valuable views. Aided 
by these he gave lectures frequently in his home 
city toaid young churches and charitable organiza- 
tions. While here they were very diligently en- 
gaged in taking photographs of places, people and 
customs in their travels, to add to their usefulness 
as Christian lay workers on their return home. 
The last of July they left for Korea and Northern 
China, paring with many newly made friends i 
various parts of Japan, whose sincere sympathy 
now, in this most sad and sorrowful death in the far- 
off Orient, may be some consolation to the wide 
circle of deeply bereaved relatives and friends at 


cricket in his school days, as he bowled under- 
hand grubbers which looked absurd but proved 
very deadly, as many of our batsmen had not the 
patience to play them properly or did not know how 
to do so, and the result was that Mumford took 
one wicket in the first innings and no less than six 
in the second. When his daisy cutters scattered 
the bails the batsmen who failed to stop them felt 
very mean. Another extraordinary event was that 
A. J. H. Moule drove the ball right over the pavile 
lion, This has been done three times before in 
the history of Shanghai cricket, but it is a hit to 
be proud of, 

There is no doubt that Shanghai was much 
stronger than Hongkong in bowling and fielding, 
and Captain Dunn went so far as to say that the 
former was all round the stronger team, and he 
ought to know what he is talking about. It had 
been expected that the match would take three 
days, and consequently the Banks closed at noon 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, but the 
whole was completed early on Tuesday, and con 
sequently a friendly game was arranged for on 
Wednesday in which the Hongkong men were 
divided. This gave Captain Dunn and Q. M. 
Sergeant Jeffkins an opportunity of showing how 
much they could do with the bat. 

‘The dinner at the Club was largely attended 
and was of a very jovial character, as harmony 
began early in the evening and dullness was not 
permitted to exist. On Friday night the Literary 
and Debating Society gave a smoking concert in 
the Lyceum Theatre in honour of the Hongkong 





home in this hour of poignant grief. 
Thanking you in advance for the courtesy ex- 
tended in the use of your columns, 


I remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK J. STANLEY. 
Tokyo, October 25th, 1892. 











LETTER FROM CHINA. 
peas 
(FRom our own CorRusroxvenr.) 


Shanghai, October 11th. 

The latest excitement in this place has been the 
visit of the Hongkong cricketers. They were 
received with the usual Eastern hospitality, the 
Tandem Club drove them about, a smoking concert 
and a dinner were given in their honour, they were 
generally (éted,—and our first eleven gave them a 
good beating at the noble game, ‘There is no 
doubt that Shanghai possesses a strong eleven just 
now, but the most sanguine never for one moment 
anticipated that the Hongkong team would be so 
easily disposed of. They cannot fairly be styled 
a Hongkong team, as more correctly speaking they 
were a Garrison team, their being few amongst 
them belonging to the mercantile body. ‘Their 
leader was the redoubtable Captain Dunn, whose 
prowess Shanghai cricketers have experienced in 
avery marked manner, and it was certainly ex- 
pected that he would make a large score and tire 
out many a Shanghai bowler. But the great un- 
certainty of cricket was never more forcibly de- 
monstrated than in Captain Dunn’s case, as he 
only made 16 in the first innings and was bowled 
out in the second gs by the very first ball he 
received. Shanghai went first to the wickets and 
relied for a large score on W. H. Moule, so it 
looked very bad for the home team when their 
champion bat was bowled out after only scoring 
two runs; and when the innings closed for 112, it 
was considered certain that Hongkong would 
acheive a certain and decisive victory. However, 
Carruthers and Barff,as bowlers for Shanghai, were 
grand, and to the surprise of everyone Hongkong 
was dismissed for 78, Carruthers having taken 5 
wickets and Barff 4, and Capt. Dunn’s score of 
16 being the highest made by Hongkong. The 
game was resumed next day, and at first it ap- 
peared as if Shanghai was in a bad way, for the 
first few wickets fell for very little, and W. H. 
Moule only scored 9, but his brother, A. I. H. 
Moule, and Barff made a good stand, and assisted 
by some smart batting on the part of Carruthers, 
the score was carried up to 202 before the second 
innings of Shanghai was finished. Thus Hong- 
kong had to make 231 to tie, and knowing 
how many good bats were in the team, such 
an event was not looked upon as impossible, but 
the bowling of Carruthers was more deadly 
than ever, and eight wickets fell before him, 
including that of the Captain for a duck’s egg, and 
the whole side only made 79, or one more run than 
in the first innings, thus leaving Shanghai the vic- 
tor by 157 runs. Carruthers undoubtedly proved 
himself the champion of the match, as he scored 
30 in each innings and took 13 wickets for 70 runs. 
The match was remarkable for one or two other 
circumstances. In Sergeant Mumford, Hongkong 
possessed a bowler who put every one in mind of 
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team, which was very successful ; the comic and 
topical songs were excellent and enthusiastically 
received. The next morning the Hongkong team 
bade farewell to Shanghai, leaving their flag in 
the possession of the victors, and so closed a week 
of good sport and jollity. 

Training for the races is now in active progress, 
and notwithstanding the hard times there seems 
every probability of a good meeting this autumn, 
The Race Club have had their Grand Stand en- 
larged and altered at very considerable cost, and 
these alterations do not give universal satisfaction, 
as some stupid blunders were made as regards 
staircases, etc., which the stewards ought to have 
guarded against, while some blunder was made 
about ordering the iron pillars, etc., required, so 
that the Stand is still unfinished though it ought 
to have been ready before the training began. 
The result is that an unsightly mat shed has had 
to be erected on the lawn for the accommodation 
of trainers and jockeys. 

There is still troublein Hunan. The celebrated 
Chou Han has come to the fore again more rabid 
than ever against foreigners, and fulminating 
threats against all natives of whatever rank who 
deal or associate with them, The man isnot mad, 
except in his blind hatred of foreigners, and by 
his public appearance again fully proves the 
weakness of the Peking Government in not daring 
to arrest and punish him, or their downright fals- 
ity in pretending to the Foreign Ministers that this 
miscreant could not be captured. A new Govern- 
or, Wu Ta-Chéng, has been appointed to Hunan, 
and as he is a man of strong will and of good feel- 
ing to foreigners, his advent in Chang-sha will be 
looked forward to with interest. Wu married the 
daughter of Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy, and 
may therefore be supposed to be working together 
with him for the suppression of the turbulent brag- 
garts of Hunan, of whom Chou Han is the re- 
cognized head. ‘The latter called upon the people 
to oppose the new Governor, but as H.E, Wu isa 
man of courage and determination, we shall pro= 
bably see a conflict between the two before long 
and there is very little chance that Wu ‘'a-chéng 
will be worsted. The new Governor had a long 
interview with Mr. Chris, Gardener, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Hankow, and it is certain that the latter 
will shortly visit Chang-sha, but it may unfortun- 
ately happen that he is unable to do so in a British 
gunboat, owing to difficulties of navigation in 
shallow water, and this is a great pity, as a show 
of force would no doubt effectually silence the 
Hunan bragging cowards. 

All persecution of foreign missions has not ceas- 
ed. We have recently heard of outrages in Shensi 
and Sczechuan, but it must be borne in mind 
that the people of those districts are in danger 
of famine through drought, and their blind super 
stition may lead them into acts of violence which 
they would not think about in more prosperous 
times, While there is drought in the north-west 
there are floods in Shantung, for the Yellow River 
has broken its banks again, entailing loss of life 
and untold misery on the wretched inhabitants 
of that partof the country. And so it goes on 
year after year—a glorious country ruined by an 
effete and despotic Government. 

Shéng Taotai, the Director of Chinese Tele- 
graphs, has been at his little games again, and has 
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Minister pledging China to maintain massive rates 
for messages. But luckily this Convention will 
have to be ratified before it ever becomes law, and 
our Chambers of Commerce are aroused, and we 
have reason to believe that the British Government 
will not accept all that the monopolists desire. 

This same Shéng Taotai has recently been ap- 
pointed Custom’s Taotai at Tientsin, and it was 
not long before he endeavoured to make some 
illegal regulations for the transport of grain which 
were framed to benefit the China Merchants S. N. 
Co.’s steamers, in which Company Shéng is directly 
interested. But he will not be able to carry out 
his own sweet will undisturbed. 








LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
pa eee 
(From ouR own CoRRgSPoNDENT.) 


Chicago, October 1st. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., has recently returned 
from his vacation, of which he spent three weeks 
in Holland and five weeks in London, It is pro- 
bable that his trip was devoted to recreation, but 
partly to study and investigation, and that the 
results may be expected in pamphlet or book. Dr. 
Griffis’s last work, just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., is included in the “ Riverside 
Library for Young People,” andis entitled * Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore and Art.” It isa 16 mo., 
with a map, and costs only 75 cents; so that it is 
quite an inexpensive and convenient book with 
which to introduce Japan tO American young 
people. With its compact account of Japanese 
history, its stories from Japanese folkelove, and its 
descriptions of unique Japanese customs, it isan 
interesting and instructive book. 

Dr. Griffis has also furnished an “ Introductory 
Note” to Dr. M. L. Gordon’s “An American 
Missionary in Japan” which is likewise an interest- 
ing and valuable book on missionary life and 
labours in the Japanese Empire. 

The Rev. George Allchin, also, is instructing the 
American people concerning Japan and the Japan- 
ese,—by means of illustrated lectures with a lime- 
light lantern, He is now in Massachusetts, 

Messrs. T. Uchida and Y. Yambe, Commis- 
sioners; Mr. M. Kuru, architect; and Mr. I. Ito, 
of the Central Tea Company, have all reached 
this city, and are busily engaged in making the 
necessary preparations for the various exhibits at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

In the Fapan Weekly Mail for September 3rd 
is an account clipped from the New York Sun, of 
the suicide of a Dr. Scudder, It may be well to ex 
plain, that this man should not be identified 
veteran missionary’s son who recently comi 
suicide in this city, but belongs to another family, 
which, however, may possibly be related. 

Mrs. Harrison is gaining strength slowly and 
improving in appetite, and there is now hope of 
her ultimate recovery. 

Major-General John Pope, who served in the 
Mexican War, and was prominent in the Civil 
War, died September 23rd in Sandusky, Ohio. 
He was the commander who had trouble with Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter concerning the blame for the 
defeat of the Federal troops at Mananor Junction 
1862. 

Colonel A. G. Weissert, of Milwaukee, is the 
new Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

‘The great Pan-Presbyterian Council yesterday 
closed a week's session at Toronto, Ontario, where 
ithas been discussing varioustheological, social and 
moral questions of both special and general interest. 

The Presbytery of Cincinnati is about to try for 
heresy Prof. Henry P. Smith, of Lane Theological 
Semina: 

‘The Homestead troubles are by no means settled, 
but have been transferred to the courts. About a 
week ago, a number of the officials of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and some Pinkerton officers were 
placed under arrest for riot and conspiracy. Yes- 
terday the counter-move was made by the steel 
company, when warrants were issued for the arrest, 
‘on the charge of treason against the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, of more than 30 of the 
strikers, those who were members of the famous 
advisory committee. Really, it will be quite grati- 
fying if this struggle can be confined to the courts 
and fought out on legal lines. All the militia, 
except 150 guardsmen, have left Homestead. 

The war against the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal Combine has begun in earnest. States’ 
Attorney Longmeeker, of this city, has filed a long 
and strong petition, requesting an injunction to 
restrain the corporation from raising the prices of 
anthracite coal, and to stop them from doing 
business here. It has also been discovered that 
there is a national law ample and sufficient to 
cover this case. Itwas known as the “Sherman 
Act,” and was passed by the unanimous vote of 
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both Houses. With United States and various 
State laws so explicit, it looks as if the ‘‘combine”” 
might be shattered. 

The political cauldron is boiling, bubbling and 
seething from the heat of the politicians ; but the 
men of the people are quietly thinking and calmly 
wailing for election day. There is a tremendous 
lack of excitement, of parades, and processions ; 
but there is deep and careful consideration. It 
is true that Senator Hill has spoken at a monster 
meeting” at Buffalo ; and that ex-Senater T. C. 
Platt, ex-Senator Warner Miller, and others, spoke 
at a mass-meeting of “ enthusiastic thousands” at 
Cooper Union in New York City; and that 
both these events prove that the factions of both 
parties are once more united and working har- 
moniously! It is also true that General Weaver 
and Mrs. Lean were so impolitely and rudely 
treated by some audiences in Georgia, that they 
had to abandon the canvass in behalf of the Popu- 
lists; and issued address, asking for Federal 
supervisors of election, in order that there may be 
“a free ballot and a faie count.” It is true that 
the Democrats of Wisconsin are discouraged, 
because their second gerrymander bill has also 
been declared unconstitutional. It is true that the 
indictment of Labour Commissioner Peck is likely 
to be quashed. Finally, it is true that Cleveland 
has at last published his letter of acceptance, 
which is much briefer than was President Harri- 
son’s; and that he has laid out the Democratic 
campaign along the line of gradual, rather than 
precipitate, reductions of the excessively high pro- 
tective tariff of the present until a tariff for revenue 
only is secured. It is a matter of the sincerest 
congratulation on the part of thinking men that 
the tariff issue is prominent and clearly and 
squarely defined ; and also that the campaign will 
consist less of the glitter of torchlight processions, 
and more of a calm and dispassionate considera. 
tion of that important question. 

Two “records ” have recently been smashed,— 
one a bicycle, and the other in trotting. In the 
former case, Mr. Jolin S. Johnson, Minneapolis, 
knocked off 8} seconds, and brought the mile record 
below the two-minute barrier to 1.56 at Indepen- 
dence, Iowa. In the second case, Nancy Hanks at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, trotted a mile in 2:04, and 
won the $5,000 prize offered by Robert Bonner to 
the first horse that should make 2.05 on the re- 
gulation track. 

This is the day on which books of subscription 
will be opened for the $4,000,000 World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition debenture bonds. The subscrip- 
tion books will close on the 15th inst. the bonds 
will be dated November tst, and will be ‘ payable 
on or before January ist, 1894.” 

It is now probable that the Liberal Arts De- 
partment, now assigned a limited and  insuffi- 
cient space in the immense Manufactures Build- 
ing, will have an edifice of its own. This will con- 
tain at least 100,000 square feet of ground floor, 
and even more up to 300,000 square feet, if space 
can$be made on the ground, as such a building is 
greatly needed for a satisfactory and complete ex: 
hibit in educational and ethnological lines. 

It is likely that, in spite of Chinese antagonis- 
ing inflences, Korea will have at least a small ex- 
hibit. Chargé d’Affaires H. N. Allen exerting 


his power and influence in that direction, 


From China will come a novel exhibit of models 
of Chinese junks and vessels of various types, an- 
cient and modern. 

The design for the sonvenir coin is the Lotto 
head of Columbus for obverse, and thecaravel and 
two globes for reverse. 

The weekly review of trade by R. G. Dun and 
Co. appeared in this morning’s papers, and con- 
tained the pleasing information that business is 
large and healthy ; money isin ample supply ; crop 
reports are favourable; “the commercial sky is with- 
out a cloud;” and the outlook is very encouraging. 

The University: of Chicago began the regular 
work of its first session this morning. This insti- 
tution, in regard to its inception, its rapid and 
phenomenal growth, its new educational ideas, its 
brilliant prospects, may reasonably be called one 
of the great and wonderful things of the nineteenth 
century in the United States. It stands to-day as 
the unique institution of learning in this country, 
and in many respects is without a peer or rival. 
It has opened with an endowment fund of about 
$3,000,000, with total costs of about $5,000,000. 
It started out with officers and faculty numbering 
considerably more than 100, besides more than 
than 60 “fellows.” It had on the first day of 
school more than 500 students and would have had 
a much larger number, if the entrance examina- 
tion had been less severe! What other institution 
of learning can balance these points? 

T have just returned from a visit to the Univer- 
sity, where I hoped to obtain the exact figures 
concerning enrollment, etc.; but I found the offi. 
























































cers too busy, and learned that they themselves 
had not yet taken a careful count or collected ac- 
curate statistics. A banner of old gold (the Col- 
lege colour) was flying with a U. S. flag froma 
turret. The grounds were yakamashii with work- 
men, and the building lively with students. I 
chanced to run across two Japanese, Mc, Asada 
and Dr. Watase; and I slipped into the chapel, 
where a large number of students, under the direc- 
tion of the famous Christian athlete, Stagg, were 
trying to decide on a college yell! I left before 
they had come to a decision. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. | 
isaac Baas 
(FRom oUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) | ~’ 
Berlin, September 15th, 
The two great problems which European states- 
men, and more particularly the German Govefn-/ 
ment, have in vain attempted to solve, are repres-* 
sion of the ultramontane tendencies of the Ronjan™* 
Catholics and the socialist movement of the work: 
ing classes. Heterogenous as these are in thei 
causes and aims, they still show a simi i 
being equally based on the ignorance of half edu: 
cated masses who blindly follow their leaders. T! | 
the two parties have been able to form a compkc 
phalanx both in the country and in ny ie 


















which Government in past years has entirely faily” 
ed to overcome. Subsequent to the anti-Social 
stringent laws of the Bismarck era, now repealed, 
and contrary to the Falk system with its famous 
“ May” Laws, the two parties, acting each by it- 
self, have step by step gained their ground, and 
have by desperate determination and severe dis- 
cipline, at last been able to turn the tables on 
their former persecutors. The German socialists, 
since they have been left unmolested to their 
own resources, have lost somewhat in unity and 
assumed a form less dangerous to society at large. 
The ultramontane or Centre party, as they are 
called from their seats Parliament, are more 
vigorous than ever, their demands are becoming 
more exigent and their position as necessary sup- 
porters of the government is becoming more and 
more recognized. 

The growth of these parties is to a great extent, 
also, the direct consequence of the real or assumed 
martyrdom which they claim to have undergone 
under the former system of repression. Had the 
Government, at the beginning of the struggle which 
soon commenced after the Franco-German war, 
adopted the same foresight and moderation as now 
prevail in the Councils of the Nation, neither of 
the two parties would have ever risen to the im- 
portance they have now assumed. When we com- 
pare the essence of the May Laws with the situa- 
tion of to-day, one can scarcely believe that in 
so few years so great aretrogression could have 
been effected by a Government. Only a few 
months ago, the new school law of Count Zedlitz 
was on the point of surrendering. the schools 
to the mercy of clerical influences, a concession 
which was only prevented by the unanimous 
protest of all Liberals, for once united for this 
purpose. If we examine again the costly and 
painstaking care for the welfare of the workman, 
the provisions for his benefit in almost all the 
vicissitudes of life, we cannot fail to find a change 
amounting almost to a revolution in ideas, if 
compared to those of a score of years ago. But 
humane and politic as these efforts are to free the 
workman from the occult influences which play on 
his misery for the sake of political power, it has 
generally been admitted that the time has come 
to close these bounties and not give away to fur- 
ther insatiable desires which would lead to State 
socialism of the most dangerous kind. 

The possibility of further concessions to the 
Centre are, however, though equally fraught with 
dangers, not the less admitted as more probable 
and less objectionable, being essentially of a 
spiritual and inmaterial kind. Only lately the 
party at a meeting at Mayence showed how 
high its aims in regard to their influence on 
religion and public instruction are now raised. 
Not content with this under the guidance of their 
leaders Count Balletrom, Dr. Sieber, and Persch, 
they passed resolutions for the restoration of the 
secular Power of the Pope by the intercession of 
Germany, and for the return of the Jesuits who 
are still lingering under the ban of exclusion from 
the Empire. 

Then a strange fact occurred: the official 
organ of the Chancellor, Count Caprivi, the Nord- 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, published a leader 
in which the Centre Party were, for their un- 
animity and courage, held up as an example to 
to the other parties; and the admission was 
made that on account of these virtues they 
had a fall claim to be recognized as an im- 
portant element in the arena of German politics. 

strange homage of the Government to the 
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Ultramontaue principles raised quite a storm in the 
Liberal Press. On the Government side it was soon 
declared that the article in question had not been 
inspired, that it had been the work of an altoge- 
ther irresponsible person, but the impression re- 
mained that Government had made up its mind to 
bow to the exigencies of the Centre in order to 
carry through its great scheme of military reform. 
This reform is based on the principle that the re- 
cruits in the infantry should be discharged after 
two years instead of three, and it therefore admits 
of a greater number of men being drilled and made 
ready for anemergency. In other words, the Ger- 
man army strength would by this manceuvre be 
increased to a very considerable extent. So far 
this plan recommends itself, and equally so by 
making the service less onerous for the mass of the 
people. But unfortunately itrequires a very large 
increase of the Budget. The sum is estimated at 
from 80 to 150,000.000 marks per annum—which 
no one knows how to raise. It will be, therefore, 
prove for the Government almost impossible to pass 
this law, as the Liberals will oppose it to the ulmost 
and the National Liberals are doubtful. There re- 
main the Conservatives to fall back upon, who, after 
alittle whining and moaning, will come to terms, 
but they are too weak to carry the measure without 
the cooperation of the powerful Centre party. All 
depends now on the price these will ask and obtain 
for their support; and here is the dilemmo for 
the Government. No government can run the 
risk of interfere with the Italians in their manage- 
ment of the Italian See; it is an entirely domestic 
affair, and any ill-judged attempt of Germany to 
exercise pressure would simply cause Italy to 
leave the Triple Alliance, perhaps to join France 
with whom a certain approachment was effected 
lately at the Genoa festivities. This is there- 
fore out of the question. As to the return of 
the Jesuits, Caprivi has declared himself against 
it, and can scarcely now eat his own words. 
There remains the school law which would again 
raiseastorm. Thus the Government can in reality. 
give nothing but fair words in exchange for 
solid money votes. Will this satisfy the Centre? 
Again, the necessity of an increase in the armed 
forces of Germany may surely be doubted and dis- 
puted with some show of reason. As far as the 
statistical numbers of the completely drilled men 
that would be called out in case of war can show, the 
German forces are at least equal, ifnot superior, 
to the French, and the necessity of fighting on two 
fronts, that is, meeting the combined French and 
Russian armies, has been under consideration long 
ago. This eventuality is, besides, fully prepared 
for by the overpowering masses which the Triple 
Alliance would bring together whenever the “ casus 
federis" arises. 

But will the Triple Alliance last to all eternity ? 
It has been reported somewhere that Bismarck 
only initiated his famous treaty of alliance with 
Austria as a combination arising from a temporary 
necessity, and its continuance was at the time not 
contemplated. We know also that as a rule 
political constellations last only as long as their 
primary causes of coming into existence cont 
May not Germany feel the necessity of protecting 
itself against all eventualities or emergencies of 
the future? This may be an additional motive 
without in the slightest degree doubting the good 
faith and intentions of our allies; for one or other 
of them might at a given time be unable from in- 
cidental causes, for instance, financial difficulties, 
be prevented from giving full expression to his 
friendly sentiments and conventional obligations, 

‘These motives cannot of course be brought be- 
fore the public and still less be alluded to in Parlia- 
mentary debates. But there must be some real by 
good causes on the part of the Government to 
account for their desire to provide for future safety 
by additional preparation. They are not easily dis- 
covered in face of the peaceable aspect prevailing 
all round. Russia from necessity keeps tranquil. 
France will be probably soon engrossed by the 
“close of the century ” exhibition, and the Eastern 
question seems for the moment to be removed to 
spheres out of sight of the European horizon. 

It will be of great interest to see how General 
Count Caprivi will bring forward and support this 
large military reform, His success will depend 
to a great extent on the attitude the Centre party 
will take, and their action will probably be decided 
by the appreciation of what reward the Govern- 
ment has in store for them, It is no enviable 
position for a Government to have to trust the 
success of a great measure to the hazards and 
avidity of pasty tactics, but unfortunately there 
will be no other course left open in the present 
highly unsatisfactory state of German parlia- 
mentary parties, 
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THE INTERPORT CRICKET MATCH. 
pear es Ceeia 
YOKOHAMA V. KOBE. 

Rain, rain, rain, either in passing showers 
or a persistent down-pour, has been the tale 
of the last few weeks. Friday broke out warm 
and fine, but on Saturday the drizzle set in again, 
“to be continued” on Sunday with occasional 
heavy showers. During the early hours of Mon- 
day morning much rain fell, but as the day wore 
on the heavens showed signs of clearing, and act- 
ing on the slight hope held out, the executive of 
the Yokohama Cricket Club determined upon 
commencing play in the interport match—the most 
stirring event in our local cricket world’s year— 
at one o'clock. Every precaution had been 
taken to secure a good wicket—the ground for 
some days before was covered with mats ten 
deep, and every available means of draining the 
pitch adopted. The result was highly credit- 
able to the committee. It was only to be expected 
that the play would be heavy going and in the 
bowler’s favour, but that was not man’s fault. The 
light from a grey, overcast sky over which rain- 
clouds occasionally scudded, was not of a first class 
description, but then batsmen’s and fielders were 
spared the glare which accompanies bright sun- 
shine. The sun certainly put in an appearance for 
five minutes, but asthe hour was late—four fifteen 
—he retired very quickly. Yokohama went in first 
and fared disastrously on the wet wicket, White 
and Crawford being both caught out before scoring 
apoint. W.D.S. Edwards was also bowled by 
Pakenham when his total stood atamodest 4. Duff 
made the first stand, knocking up 11 by careful 
play; butthe champion of the team was Burn who 
assisted by Watson, 18, stemmed the tide and 
carried out his bat for 41. The fielding of the 
visitors was very creditable, not a chance being 
missed, while Pakenham was a tower of strength 
both with the ball and in the field, sending four 
good men back to the Pavilion. Kobe went in on 
a drying pitch, but they could make little stand 
against Edwards, W. D. S., and Burn, although 
playing warily. Towards the end of the game 
the ground grew very slippery, but they gave 
few ‘unnecessary chances to the fielders. At 
the call of time E. B. S. Edwards was still in 
with a score of 29, but his companions had been 
content, or rather had to be content, with much 
smaller results, none getting into double figures. 
Kobe left the field with three moremen to play, Ed- 
wards and Braess (not out) and Gibbens to bat. 

It was half-past one o’clock before all the pre- 
liminaries were settled and then the home team 
went on to the ground, as the result of the toss, 
sending out White and Crawford (captain) to de- 
fend the wicket against the bowling of Stephens 
and Pakenham. Stephens was the first to trundle 
the leather and bowled it to White. The latter 
skied it and, as a result, was neatly caught by 
Pakenham—the first ball in the match—one for 
Tate took the willow and snicked the second 
ball of the over to leg for 2, At the change of over 
Pakenham took up the trundling. His third ball 
glanced off Crawford’s glove and was caught by 
Gibbens—two for 2. The greasy state of the ball, 
perhaps, had something to do with this; at any 
rate the residents consoled themselves at the 
second disappointment by sagely remarking so. 
W. D. S. Edwards was Yokohama’s next man, 
and great things were naturally expected of him, 
but, as it will be shown later, the glorious uncer 
tainties of the field were heavily against him. 
Tate having scored a single and the over 
expiring, Edwards first chance came along. He 
took it at once, driving Stephens to the boundary 
for 4; a square leg hit, Tate followed with a hit 
to long-field for 2, and then, Pakenham managed 
to depose Edwards, his last ball of the over break- 
ing right across the wicket—three for 10. Matters 
were assuming a very black aspect for Yokohama 
when Duff joined Tate. He opened with a boun- 
dary hit to the off, 4, and immediately afterwards 
drove the leather to the long-field on for 3. Tate 
then managed to secure a long-on for 4 and Duff a 
4by a hit to the Pavilion, A maiden intervened, 
and in the last ball of the next over Duff was 
caught by Braess, at long-stop—four for 26. E. 
R. Morriss took the vacant place and broke 
his duck; a few balls were sent down to him 
but he merely snicked them to point without 
scoring. At the change of ends Tate followed 
suit, but at last sent one down into slips where 
it was caught by Pakenham—five for 27, Mair 
joined Morriss, and for a few overs nothing was 
added to the score, both men playing steadily, 
Mair then cut Braess to point anda single was 
placed to his credit. Some quiet blocking ensued 
till Mair, finding a chance, cut Pakenham to the 
off for 3. Three runs had been made in three 
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overs, and two more maidens followed ere Mair 
was just missed in the slips. More maidens fol- 
lowed this brief excitement,—seven in all since the 
last effective hit. Then Mair drove Pakenham 
to the slips, but his partner’s career—Morriss 
—was stopped by Edwards, E. B. S., who scat. 
tered his bails by a splendid throw in—the 
cleanest piece of fielding so far—six for 31. 
Watson took the waiting bat, but lost Mair 
by the first ball of the following over, the leather 
breaking in across the wicket, as in the elder 
Edwards’ case—seven for 31. Layard came 
next and knocked up two, both singles, before 
being caught by Lias off, Pakenham—eight for 
35. Everything now pointed to an easy victory for 
Kobe as the wicket played dead and only two more 
men had to be disposed of to put the home eleven 
out. Burn, however, joined Watson at this point 
of the game and soon a very different aspect was 
given to the telegraph board. For the first few 
overs both played carefully, feeling their way 
along, as it were, and getting familiar with 
the bowlers’ tactics. A boundary wide from 
Stephens added 3 to the score, and then Burn 
managed to secure 1, sending the ball into slips. 
Watson next hit a 2 to leg and Burn followed suit, 
a bye followed and Watson hit up a single— 
43. Achange of bowlers took place here Braess 
relieving Stephens, but his first ball to Burn resulted 
in 2, At the change of over Watson cut a 2to 
cover-point, and Burn again followed suit with a 2 
off Braess. Several singles and pairs intervened 
before Burn drove Pakenham to the long-on for 
4 in the last ball of the over. The ground by this 
time was getting very slippery around the wickets, 
but Burn managed to get another 2, thus rais- 
ing the score to 60, amid cheers. A leg-bye was 
the only result of the next five balls, but the over 
following saw Burn drive Braess to the boundary 
for 4 twice. The feat was loudly applauded. 
Just before Lias took the ball from Pakenham 
Burn sent Braess to the long for 3, while his 
first ball off Lias secured a single. Edwards 
soon after took over the bowling from Braess, 
but his first over was a maiden. For a few 
minutes twos and singles were placed to Burn’s 
credit, and then he broke away again with a boun- 
dary hit—4. Watson endangered his position bya 
skyer soon afterwards, but Yokohama cheered 
again at a 4from Burn. Gradually the two bats- 
men carried the score upwards, till finally Watson 
with a3 raised it to the century. He followed this 
with a4, but soon afterwards was caught out by 
Kenyon from a ball off Pakenham—nine for 105, 
He deserved the cheers that greeted him, for his 
play all through had been remarkably ‘steady, 
Dickinson was the last man in, and he managed 
to send Kobe hunting for leather at the off bound- 
ary—4—before being caught by Melhuish off Ed- 
wards—ten for 112. The clock marked 3.25 p.m. 
as he retired. Burn received a richly deserved 
ovation as he carried his bat in. 

Kobe went in at the half hour, and scored their 
first ball by a leg-bye. Marshall and Mackintosh 
were at the wickets, with Edwards, W. D. S., 
and Burn bowling, Duff being at his old place 
keeping wicket, Marshall was soon given out I.b.w. 
off Edwards—one for 2. Stephens took his place 
and scored his first off Edwards. He then 
cut Burn to off for 2 but was finished by the same 
bowler’s next ball. Edwards, E. B.S., followed on 
and quickly made a boundary cut, 3. This he 
repeated, and then hit one to the Pavilion for 4, 
and another to leg for 2, Mackintosh was the 
hext to score off Burn, but was soon given out 
l.b.w. off Edwards, W. D.S.,—three for1g. Mel- 
huish, the next man was bowled by Edwards’ 
second ball—four for 19. Pakenham took his 
place and drove Edwards to the long-off for 
2 with the last ball of the over. It was now 
4.15 o'clock, and for a brief five minutes the 
sun graced the proceedings and had the op- 
portunity of witnessing Edwards drive Burn to 
the long off for 3. White, who tried to stop the 
ball, fell, but nothing further was attempted. A 
boundary by Edwards, off his brother, was the only 
excitement of the next over. His next venture 
was a skyer off Burn, which Morriss tried hard 
tocatch. Pakenham, who had scored two at the 
outset of his innings, was smartly caught by Wat- 
son off Burn, when he attempted to repeat the per- 
formance—five for 30. Kenyon, was next man in 
and almost directly afterwards Edwards secured a 
Pavilion hit, only to lose his partner next over,— 
caught Crawford, bowled Burn—six for 39. At half 
past four Lias joined Edwards, and Tate relieved 
Burn at bowling. Lias at the change of bowlers 
was smartly caught and bowled by Edwards— 
seven for 41. Daylight was fast waning when 














Head went in and his career was short, being 
caught and bowled by Edwards before scoring a 
point—eight for 41. Braess was ninth man in, but 
after one over time was called and stumps drawn 
for the day. 


Scores :— 
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YOKOHAMA. KOBE. 
Mr. J. Marshall, l.b.w., b. 
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YOKOHAMA V. KOBR.—SECOND Dar. 

Yokohama has gained a rather hollow victory 
over its sister treaty-port upon the cricket field, 
but it may take some credit to itself notwithstand- 
ing. Tuesday was a delightful change to the 
opening day in the matter of weather, brilliant 
sunshine prevailing throughout the whole period 
of play, albeit a cold wind blew during the 
morning, while in the afternoon the temperature 
was crisp and autumnal. Many ladies graced 
the proceedings during the afternoon, and the 
tedium of a slow match was relieved by the 
strains of the Town Band, which had also been 
in attendance on the preceding day. The pavil- 
lion was festooned with flags kindly lent from 
H.M.’s stores and the Club colours floated over 
the ladies’ tent. 

Play commenced at 10.15, Kobe following 
on from Monday evening’s score. They had 
made 4t on the previous day, and had three 
wickets to play. ‘The ground was considerably 
dryer, but it was soon evident that the wicket 
would be slow. Edwards and Braess went in 
but were quickly separated, Edwards going 
first. Gibbens had been in a minute when Braess 
was given oul, and the innings closed for 43, only 
two having been added to the score. With’ yes- 
terday’s experience to urge them on, Yokohama 
started steadily in the follow on, Crawford remain- 
ing in till nearly tiffin time. He compiled 72—the 
best score of the match—before being caught 
by Head. Another good total was Dufl’s 33, 
a carefully played innings throughout. White 
and Edwards knocked up 17 apiece, but by the 
time the seventh man was reached—six wickets 
down— Yokohama decided to declare their innings 
closed, the score! standing at 170, and thus give 
Kobe a chance of completing the match. Kobe 
had to make 239 to tie, 240 to win, and, as 
the sequel showed, the task was beyond them. 
Stephens was their best man, 33, but the 
others, with the exception of Kenyon who made a 
bold stand, were again nowhere, and the match clos- 
ed at 4.35, ten wickets down, 162 runs behind the 
victors’ total. The bowling and fielding on both 
days was above the average of recent years, and a 
glance at the analysis will show that only 
3. wide balls were bowled. Several smart bits 
of fielding must be put down to Braess and 
Watson, while Duff well maintained his reputa- 
tion behind the wicket. The light on Tuesday 
was steady, although at times a little unpleasant 
at the lower end; the pitch wore well, but was in 
clined to kick at intervals. Onthe whole the play 
may be considered very creditable on both sides, 
and we wish with the conquerors that Kobe may be 
enabled to put a stronger team into the field next 
year, One swallow [does not make a summer, 
neither do one or two good bats and a like num- 
ber of bowlers form a strong, all-round cricketing 
team, though they go a long way towards it. 

It was fifteen minutes past the advertised time 
when Edwards and Braess went in to continue their 
over-night’s play. Edwards was 29 runs to the 

ood, but Braess had yet to break his duck. The 
Eist'ball of the day from Edwards registered 
a bye, but the third one of the over found his bro- 
ther’s stumps—nine for 42, Gibbens joined Braess 
and hit one to leg. Then Braess had the mis- 
fortune to put himself out, the ball glancing off his 
bat on to the stumps—ten for 43. Five minutes 
play had thus closed the visitors’ first innings. 
Their score stood ten for 43. 

Tate and Crawford went out first in Yoko- 
hama’s second innings, to face the bowling of 
Stephens and Pakenham. After two wides had 
been bowled Tate hit Stephens to long on for 3, and 
then to on again for 2. His next big hit was to 
the on boundary for 4. After this the left-handed 
batsman scored another 2 and then steadied down 
to blocking, following the tactics of Crawford who 
was scoring quietly. Seeing his opportunity, the 
captain cut Pakenham to the boundary for 4 in the 
last ball of the over, After a co: of maidens 
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Gibbens missed Tate at point—a difficult ball, how- 
ever—and then Crawford notched 2 by a long-on 
Tate, whose score stood, 3, 
2, 4, 2, made another attempt at a big stroke, but 
Stephens scattered his bails by a cleanly delivered 
ball—one for 26. ‘The clock marked 11.10 as 
White went in, White scored one by his first 
ball, after which one or two maidens ensued, then 
Crawford drove Stephens to the boundary, 4. A 
quiet snicking and cutting to leg was the play for 
the next few minutes, and ones and twos were 
registered. White skied a ball from Stephens 
but was let off, and when the cheering ceased 
it was found that Crawford had sent the ball 
to the Pavilion for 4. E. D. S. Edwards relieved 
Pakenham at the r2th over in order, it was after- 
wards seen, to allow the latter to take the lower 
end, and Crawford immediately sent a ball from 
Stephens to the boundary, 4, and Edwards retired, 
Pakenham taking the leather in hand ag 
White cut him to the off for 3, and after a few overs 
another change in bowling ensued, Edwards and 
Lias going on, the latter at the lower end. Craw- 
ford managed to cut the first ball to the on 
boundary, 3, and White pulled the next round 
to leg. ‘The first ball in the ensuing over from 
Lias, however, found his wickets—two for 67, 








to which the retiring batsmen had contributed 
a well played 17. W. D. S. Edwards went in at 
the Pavilion wicket and secured a single from Lias 





to open with, His next hit sent the fielders’ to 
the boundary in search of the flying leather, 4; 
Crawford scored next with a prettily cut ball to 
point, 3, and then Edwards drove Lias to the lower 
boundary for 4. Some steady play followed, but 
the last-named batsman was once missed by long- 
stop. He was finally caught by his brother, 
bowled Braess, when he had reached 17—three for 
07. Duff succeeded him, and was missed by Mar- 
shall allong-stop after compiling afew runs. Craw- 
ford had thus far made 61 runs and had not given 
a single chance. Mackintosh at this point took 
Edwards’ place at bowling and at the nextover Mar- 
shall relieved Braess. Duff's first big hit was to 
the on boundary, driving Mackintosh for 4. Soon 
afterwards he lost the help of Crawford who was 
caught by Head off Mackintosh. ‘The telegraph 
board notified that 72 had been placed to 
Crawford’s credit, and he was greeted with pro- 
longed cheering on his return. The tiffin bell 
rang soon afterward and the game stood ad- 
journed—four for 147. Upon resuming at 2.10 
p.m., Duff was joined by Morriss, with Mar- 
shall and Mackintosh as bowle: Duff started 
witha single to slips, but the next ball from Mackin- 
tosh bowled Mortis clean—five for 149. Mair 
took the bat then, and nothing worthy of detailed 
notice occurred until Duff was caught by Braess at 
long-ou—a pretty catch, Duff had played very 
good cricket, and his 33 was the result of patience 
and judgment—six for 166. Watson went in and 
Pakenham took Marshall’s place. Mair in the last 
ball of the over drove Pakenham to long-on but 
the ball was splendidly fielded by Braess. Ten 
tuns having been added to the total, Yokohama 
declared their innings closed at 2.40 p.m.—six for 
170, with two men in and three to bat. 











Kobe was 239 runs to the bad when Marshall 
and Mackintosh took the field against Edwards 
and Burn, and their first score was a leg bye off 
Edwards. The first big break was by Mackintosh, 
who drove Burn to the Pavilion for 4; Marshall 
was caught in the slips by White almost directly 
afterward—one for 10: Edwards, E. B. S., took 
his place, and after making 4 was thrown out 
by Tate in the first ball of an over—two for 
to. Pakenham then joined Mackintosh and 
immediately drove Burn to the longfield-on for 
2. Play was very slow fora little while until 
Mackintosh was caught by Burn off Edwards, at 
the fourth ball of an over—three for 15. Stephens 
went in next, but Pakenham’s stumps were demo- 
ralized by a yorker from Burn, the last ball of that 
over—four for 15. Melhuish opened hisgcore with 
a2, touching Edwards just over his well he re- 
peated the performance with the next™ball, but 
the third he sent to long-on. At the change of 
over, however, Burn disturbed his wickets—five for 
21, There was every appearance of a short innings 
when Kenyon entered the list, but this player by 
dogged resistance interspersed by some spirited 
striking kept up the hopes of Kobe for some time 
—of course they did not expect a win, but a drawn 
game was quite on the cards for along while. It 
was merely a tale of careful play now to the end, 
Kobe’s batsmen giving no chances and being 
content with a run now and again. Slowly they 
worked their way up to the half century, though 
changes of bowlers took place. Stephens made 
one or two 3’s and acapital 4 to the ladies’ 
tent. Ten minutes afterwards he drove an- 
other ball to the on boundary, and then another, 












He followed these with two threes, and Kenyon’s 
ubstitute—Kenyon was lame—had a 
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squeak to get home for one of them. Stephens was 
finally caught by Dickinson in long slip—six for 
69—and received an ovation ashe returned. Lias, 
the next man, was caught by Crawford off the 
first ball—seven for Gg—and Braess was caught 
and bowled at the fourth ball of his first over 
—eight for 69. Twenty minutes of play still re- 
mained when Head took his place. Kenyon was 
very soon afterwards caught by Morriss in the 
slips—nine for 69, and Kobe began to get ready 
for receiving acrushing defeat. Gibbens was their 
last man. Head opened with a 4 to the off bound- 
ary and repeated with 4 to the on; then Gibbens 
was bowled by Edwards and all was over; except 
the cheering, which was lustily given by both 





teams, Yokohama leading off. Stumps were drawn 
at 4.35 p.m. Scores and analysi: 
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Mr, G.W. i, Watson, & Ken 
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Mr. £. W. Tate, b, Stephens.zr | Mr, J. Marshall, c. White, b. 

Mr. K- F. Craw! Edwards, : 
b. Mackintosh. 
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COLUMBUS COMMEMORATION. 
eS ae 

_By a happy coincidence in dates the Yokohama 
Literary Society were enabled to celebrate the 
4ooth anniversary of the landing of Columbus in 
America, and hold their first evening of the pre- 
sent session, at one and the same time. Van 
Schaick Hall has seldom seen a larger assembly 
of the Society than that which gathered on Friday 
evening, and the zest which characterized the whole 
proceedings should be a happy augury of a bright 
and successful winter. The popular president, 
Mr. J. Griffin, was the informal chairman, and 
in his able] hands everything was kept going 
with pleasing rapidity. The opening overture 
was a piano duet, Figaro’s “ Hochzeit” by Mr. and 
Miss Griffin. Dr. Thwing, the orator of the even= 
ing, who followed, received an ovation at the close 
of the president’s introduction, and his address 
was evidently anticipated with great interest, 
After a few prefactory sentences :— 

Professor THWING said :—The progress of hu- 
man civilization is marked by a steady conver- 
gence of historic forces. Its advance is dependent 
upon a confluence of diverse elements min- 
gling into a common life, On the divine side, of 
course, there is but one, distinct, undivided energy, 
but on the human, these formative influences are 
varied and multitudinous. It would be easy to 
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start, but we need not go beyond the period of 
modern history, The dim allusions of Roman and 
Hellenic scholars to some unknown continent, the 
exploration of Icelanders and Norsemen in the 
11th century and of discoveries early 1 the 15th, 
all illustrate the steady evolution of germinant 
forces, the gradual approach and unification of 
ideas that had received their primitive impulse 
from ages before. For instance, Columbus was an 
Italian although afterward naturalized in Portugal 
and later still the agent of the Castilian court. 
Toscanelli, also, was an Italian, the learned Flor- 
entine cosmographer who fanned the flame in 
the adveyturous breast of Columbus as they 
talked over together the mystery of the Western 
seas. Here we stand at a point above the con- 
fluence of the Latin and Germanic races. We 
see, do we not? in Columbus and other Ita- 
lians of his day something of the old bold, spirit 
of Roman thought and culture, such as not only 
dominated the earth in the days of her imperial 
sway when mistress of the earth, but which shone 
with lustre in Italian universities like Padua and 
Bologna two centuries and more before Columbus 
lived. Was he not an inheritor, were not Tos- 
canelli and others of that race inheritors of some 
part of the fecundity, breadth and power that were 
embodied in the art, philosophy and jurisprudence 
of Italy in her palmiest days? Before Oxford and 
Cambridge were founded 10,000 students gathered 
at the University of Bologna where wise men and 
gifted women taught as professors in mathematics, 
astronomy, theology, the highest departments of 
thought.” Hee artists and sculptors wrought, not 
only with grace, but with holy enthusiasm and 
vigorous purpose. Angelo has been called the 
Columbus of architecture, His fearless originality 
and independance inspired men. He dared to 
change in art, what Columbus did in commerce, 
and blot outthe first word of the old legend ne 
plus ultra.” There was more beyond and he meant 
to find it, It was not the traditional history of 
mediaeval navigators, alone, that gave Columbus 
his confidence, nor the theories of other men, 
but his own conviction of the fact of a physical 
equilibrium, The rejection of his application to 
the Genoese Senate and that of the conference of 
astronomers at Salamanca did not overthrow his 
faith and courage. Migratory birds, it is said, keep 
high in air, and require a wind that blows against 
them, to make progress. It both raises and sus- 
tains them. So with obstacles to a soaring soul, 
Quantum sumus agimus. Columbus was an 
inheritor, and to some extent a representative, of 
those ethnological elements which inhere in the 
Latin races. But God did not intend that the 
civilisation of America should be shaped by 
them alone. Trivial circumstances turn a stream 
when it has gathered momentum. The flight of 
parrots, we are told, convinced Alonzo Pinzon that 
a southwest course was the wiser one for the little 
fleet to take, in that autumal voyage of 1492. 
He finally persuaded Columbus to follow his idea, 
instead of a course that would have brought them 
to a point midway on the Atlantic coast. The 
settlement of the Latin race at this point would 
probably have given the American continent to the 
permanent domination of the Papal Church. But 
the historic forces represented in the Germanic 
races were soon to make themselves felt. In 
the onward march of empire, in the popdlating 
of a continent which was to double the people of 
the globe, other germinal influences were to be 
marshalled. It is needless to review at this time, 
the characteristics, natural and acquired, of that 
people—the sifted wheat of three kingdoms,”— 
Whose noble life gave colour and direction to 
American colonisation and has to this day made 
the land we call our own what it i Lord Mac- 
aulay once remarked that the men of the 17th 
century had little cause to deride the Puritans they 
encountered, either in the hall of debate, or on the 
field of battle. They were, he said, ‘* Wise, honest 
useful, brave; the most remarkable body of men 
the world ever produced.” The influence of the 
Anglo Saxon race is now the dominant factor in 
the world’s history, The most instructive, the most 
amazing fact in that history, Mr. Stead has well 
observed, is the Englishing of the world ’’to-day. 
Whether you turn to philology or finance, law or 
commerce, to secular or religious activities, this 
ethnographical fact must stand unchallenged, If 
you wish to see its possible bearings on the civili- 
sation of the Orient for the 20th century, my last 
work, Ex Griente may prove a suggestive aid to 
your study. A recent work by Professor Ono of 
Doshisha University on the ‘ Industrial Transition 
of Japan” is also valuable, not only for what it says 
but for what it hints, as to the results of the sudden 
impact of Western thought on Oriental stagnation 
and traditionary routine, The Columbus of these 
shores was Commodore Perry. When he sailed 
into these waters, a generation ago, Japan sailed 
into modern histo: This nation has been born 
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again, as it were, ina day. It has before it, I 
believe, an illustrious future, With a civilisation, 
distinctively Japanese, as well as Oriental, it will 
avail itself of what is excellent in Western nations. 
It has passed from the period of feudalism to that 
of democracy, and it must see, for example, the 
absolute interdependance of agriculture and manu- 
facture, and the ennobling of both in popular 
esteem, now that the domiwation of privileged 
classes has ceased. To maintain the enlarged 
functions of modern government, with its increas- 
ing pecuniary demands, it must introduce pro- 
gressive reforms in tariff, taxation, rural economy 
and in ,the legal relationship of tenant and land 
owner. As new relationships of capital and labour 
are growing up there will be industrial classes and 
there must be a revision of the code of industrial 
ethics. Japan is dropping off her insular life and 
will, without divesting herself of her national in- 
dividuality, keep step with the other political 
powers of the world, Alll this is but saying that 
modern civilization reveals a confluence of his- 
toric forces and therefore a tendency to a harm- 
onious social organism the world over. As the 
opening of the New World and its colonisa- 
tion revealed this ethnographic fact, so the re- 
opening of the East, the Renaissance of the Orient, 
will repeat the same. We are one. The old 
phrase ‘as far as the East is from the West” has 
lost its physical significance in this age of steam 
and of telegraphy, when Yokohama and New 
York are brought within fifteen days of each other. 
It will soon lose its moral meaning as expressive 
of irreconcilable and antagonistic national differ- 
ences. In the parliament of nations represented 
at the Columbian Exposition, these coming months, 
the friendly intercourse of peoples of all latitudes 
and longitudes and languages, of every colour, 
creed and clan—as never before, on such a scale— 
is a vivid picture of the unity of the race in its 
essential and ineradicable features. ‘The prospect 
I present may appear utopian to many. So did 
that before the vision of Columbus. For twenty 
years he tried to convince an unbelieving world of 
the reality of what seemed to it to be visionary. 
But wisdom is justified of her children, Exitus 
acta probat. This prophetic aphorism, worthy of 
a sybil, Washington took as the motto of his 
heraldic insignia, a raven with stars and stripes, 
probably the origin of our nationaf emblems, the 
eagle and the flag. The results, both in the case 
of Washington and Columbus triumphantly vin- 
dicated their wisdom. So will the movements 
of history in coming years reveal the gradual 
unification of the race through the regenera- 
live influences already in active development. 
One more fact is noticeable, these historic forces 
we have considered often embody themselves in 
individual lives, Institutions themselves are but 
the shadows of individual men, as Emerson says. 
The world waited for Columbus whose life was a 
pivotal period. As Mahomet gave the world 
Mahometanism, so Luther founded Lutheranism 
and Calvin, Calvinism. So with a score of others 
who are representative of great ideas, centres of 
confluent streams, flowing down the centuries of 
time. ‘The practical lesson, then, in closing, is the 
exaltation of our ideal of true manhood and citizen- 
ship. The world has passed out of the patriarchal 
period where the family was the unit, out of the 
days of feudalism when the will of some haughty 
baron or mighty'daimyo was law to the people; 
itis not friendly to the notion of a paternal go- 
vernment, the head of which says “TI alone am 
the State, my will is law,” nor will it accept as an 
ideal condition that of Oriental communism, where 
the individual man counts for nought. As Orien- 
tal thought centres in self abasement, Occidental 
life exalts man and teaches self respect, intensifies 
personal obligation to one’s own conscience, to his 
country and to his Creator; where the son of a 
wool comber may aspire to the most commanding 
position among the thinkers of his age. D: 
Thwing admitted the peril of a too intense indivi 
dualism, But he said, while there is a delusive 
optimisni®that ignores the evil, there may be a 
petulant pessimism which ignores that God is at 
the helm of State. He who guided the little fleet 
across the sea 400 years ago, andjjthat other 
fleet to Plymouth and Jamestown, will guard 
our country. 


“Till the waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more.”” 


—Meanwhile, let us consecrate ourselves anew 
to the noblest interests of a country which has had 
a history of such romantic interest and has a future 
of such inspiring promise. 

The speaker resumed his seatamid loud applause. 
The best thanks of the Society were heartily ac- 
corded him, on the motion of the president, and he 
suitably replied, The third number was a song, 
with violin obligato, * Eldorado, Mrs. Borthwick 3 

n, Miss Moss; piano, Miss Moulton. It was 












































sweetly given and warmly applauded. The Rev. 
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E. S. Booth gave a shirt poetical reading and 
Miss Moulton closed the first part of the pro- 
gramme with a pianofoite solo, “ Promenade & 
Chatelard ” (Franz Bendal). ‘The interval was 
spent in social intercourse. Dr. Russell (organ) 
and Mr. Griffin (piano) led off the second part 
with an intermezzo from “la Cavallera Rusticana,” 
apiece, we think, quite newto Yokohama audiences, 
It proved a splendid success ; we hope to hear it 
again soon, and, if possible, with violin obligato, 
without which Half its exquisite beauty is lost. 
The reading by Mrs. Rice was in that accomplished 
elocutionist’s best style; scarcely less taking was an 
aria from “La Favourite” (Donnizetti). At the 
request of the president, Mr. W. D. Tillotson, 
U.S. Consul-General, then addressed a few words 
to the gathering. He had come totally unpre- 
pared with a speech, he said, \but his brief ad- 
dress was a model of what such things should be. 
He explained why he had not taken a prominent 
or any leading part in organizing a Columbus 
calebratian, . Columbus's discovery of America 
was an eventin which the whole world, and not the 
United States alone, pasticipated. The benefits 
which accrued by the opening up of the New World 
were shared by nearly every nationality in Europe 
and Asia, therefore the whole of the foreign com- 
munity of Yokohama should have celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the old sea captain's 
famous exploit, He then went on to describe 
the reinvigorating influence which the New World 
had had upon the Old and the mighty future 
which lay before it. Mr, Tillotson’s remarks 
were received with acclamation, especially by 
the Canadians present. The President well 
voiced the feeling of the society when, in thanking 
the U.S. Consul-General, he si he hoped that it 
would not be long before that gentleman again ap- 
peared among them'and gave another address. Dr. 
Meacham io introducing his reading, a paper of 
Mr. Balch’s upon the proper day om which the 
anniversary should be celebrated, put an original 
conundrum before his hearers: Who had been the 
Irishman’s best friend? The inference was obvi- 
ous, and the roar of appreciative laughter which 
followed, drowned the voice of the gentleman who, 
looking at the question politically, called out the 
name of a prominent statesman of England; at 
which the Canadians broke out afresh, in order 
perhaps, todrive home the proper answer. Tenny- 
son's, “Break, break, break,” which has a pecu- 
liarly mournful significance just now, was sung 
by Dr. Russell in the style which he has made 
peculiarly his own—its deep pathos receiving deli- 
cate expression. The closing chorus was ‘¢ Hail 
Columbia,” taken by the whole audience, a party of 
American ladies leading the solo parts. 

















WOTES ON THE POETS OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA, 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 
4 
By Maurice Epen Paut. 


A PATER READ BEFORE THE ENGLISH LITERARY ASKOCIATION OF Tite 
‘SECOND HIGHER MIDDLE SCHOOL, SENDAI. 


GentLemen,—I must begin by thanking you for 
the honour you have conferred on me by asking me 
to deliver this address to your society, and by ex- 
plaining to you on what grounds I have selected the 
above subject. Last Sunday we received the news 
of the death of Alfred Tennyson, one of the great 
poets of the Victorian era. It seemed to me that the 
meeting so soon to be held would be a fitting oc- 
casion on which to offer you a few reflections on 
the life and works of this poet, and to make some 
passing references to the work of his chief contem- 
poraries, ‘I'he hope that among my audience in 
this country, so far removed both in space and 
customs from the land of Tennyson, there may yet 
be many who read and appreciate his work, en- 
courages me to make this humble tribute to the 
memory of a man whose poems I greatly admire. 
I will first give you a few particulars of his life; 
shortly, for it is with his work that we are chiefly 
concerned, Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809, 
and studied at the University of Cambridg 
Since his first publication of importance was in 
1830, the correctness of speaking of him as a poet 
of the Victorian era might be called in question ; 
but it was not until several years after the acces- 
sion of our present Queen that his work became 
at all widely known, and his tenure of the laureate- 
ship for forty-two years during her reign fully 
justifies us in speaking of him asa Victorian poet. 
Tennyson's predecessor in the office of poet lau: 
reate was Wordsworth, and the fame of these two 
great poets has raised the public valuation of the 
office which they held, so that it is with regret that, 
on looking for a possible successor to Tennyson 
among our poets, we see no one likely to sustain 
the now high traditions of the office. Here a 
disgression may be pardoned, to explain the 
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Meaning of the term “laureate.” Lauveatus is a 
Latin word, signifying ‘crowned with laurel.” 
The laurel crown was given by the-Romans as a 
mark of great distinction, In the early days of 
the republic it was given only to conquerors or 
other great heroes, but in later times it came to be 
given as a reward of literary excellence, so that, it 
is said, the poets Virgil and Horace were crowned 
with laurel wreaths in the Roman Capitol. The 
dignity of poet laureate was granted in the four- 
teenth century to the Italian poet Petrarch, and 
subsequently the cusiom arose in England, in the 
the fiteenth century, of distinguishing with the 
laurel crown a poet who was retained as an officer 
of the King’s household, and wrote poems on the 
king’s birthday and other suitable occasions. Now, 
of course, the distinction of poet laureate is sup. 
posed to be conferred on the greatest living English 
poet; but the gift remains in the hands of Royalty. 

During the long time for which Tennyson was 
poet laureate he published many poems com- 
memorating public events of importance, such as 
are expected of those who hold this office; but 
beautiful as some of these poems are, they have 
an ineffaceable stamp of being “written to order.” 
Tt is less for the work he has done as poet laureate 
that Tennyson will be remembered, than for the 
spontaneous productions of his music which, in 
melody, in purity of diction, and in tenderness of 
thought are hardly to be surpassed. There is an 
individous desire among imperfectly educated 
persons to classify artists in order of prece- 
dence. One maintains that Browning is the 
greatest poet of the century, another insists on 
the claims of Wordsworth, another on those of 
Tennyson. Now accurate classification, which 
is the foundation of exact thought, is sometimes 
out of place when it intrudes itself into the realm 
of art. Why should we arrange our poets in order 
of merit, as we do school-boys ina class? In one 
poet we find intensely dramatic representations of 
human aspiration and human suffering, in another 
melody and tenderness ate predominant; the 
poems of another are wild yet entrancing expres. 
sions of the revolutionary spirit of the age. But if 
in all alike we find that power which lifts us out of 
the weary commonplace which makes up so much 
of our daily life into higher regions of thought and 
feeling—it is is enough, we are moving in a sphere 
itl which we have lost standards of measurement, 
and we cannot tell, should not even enquire, who 
has lifted us highest. We know all that we need, 
that the man who has so lifted us is a great poet, 
and that our race owes kim the reverence and 
affection which are his greatest reward. There is, 
however, none of this invidiousness in just literary 
criticism, in an endeavour to discover as far as 
may be the secret of any particular man’s poetical 
power. Thoroughly to understand his secret is, 
indeed, beyond the range of our analysis ; the very 
poet himself perhaps knows as little the secret of 
his higher work as do the lesser men who read it, 
When we ask what men of those who in the 
Victorian Era have published verses are entitled 
to be called poets, our test of a poet being the 
above described power of producing a peculiar 
spiritual elevation in his readers, we find that our 
list need not be a long one. Excluding those 
whose claim rests only on one or two poems far in 
advance of the rest of their work, the names that 
rise to our minds are those of Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Clough, 
Swinburne, William Morris, Mathew Aenold, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Of these William Mor- 
ris and Swinburne are alone left to us; both are 
revolutionary poets. Swinburne sings the glories 
of the mental revolt by which man has been freed 
from the dominion of traditional ideas. In one of 
his most magnificent bursts of enthusiasm he writes: 
“Glory to Man in the highest, for Man is the master of things.”” 
William Morris, who began by describing himself 
OE escola, Wise my dae time, 

‘Why should I strive to set the crooked straight 3 
The idle singer of an empty day 

has now found his vocation in the van of those 
whose faith is in a new social synthesis, to bring 
relief to suffering man. Either of these two men 
would, as far as poetic power is concerned, worthily 
succeed to the laureateship ; but theirs is not the 
Part to run in golden chains, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that either would accept the office, in the 
highly improbable event of “its being offered. 
Clough and Mathew Arnold are both poets in 
whom we cannot but recognise the fruits of the 
old system of classical education, with its inbred 
reverence for the models of antiquity. Their work 
is sober and sweet. In the poems of Rossetti, the 
poet-painter, we find work modelled, not upon the 
classic authors, but upon the Italian poets of the 
Rennaisence; work full of beauty to us who may 
almost call ourselves his contemporaries, but not, 
T fear, likely to live in future ages. Much of the 
work of Elizabeth Barrett Browning ge by 
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its permeation with the ideas of a narrow, though 
sincere and tender, religious creed. Her best work 
is, however, free from this fault, and in particular 
her great poem “ Aurora Leigh,” of which we shall 
say a few words later. There remain for mention 
those poets whose fame has been widest, and whose 
memory is most likely to endure ; the two men who 
wrote almost continuously through long lives, and 
died within a year or two of each other, Tennyson 
and Browning. The latter was in my mind when 
I spoke of “intensely dramatic representation of 
human aspiration and human suffering.” Time 
will not allow me- to dwell on the characteris- 
tics of his work, but I shall have occasion 
to allude to it here and there, to illustrate the 
peculiar differences between it and that of Tenny- 
Son, which we will now proceed to discuss. Let us 
first briefly examine, and as briefly dismiss, 
Tennyson’s claims to reputation as a dramatist, 
He has published several plays, and we must 
therefore suppose that he wished to excel in t 
branch of literature. I have indeed heard it was 
said that the laureate regarded his plays as his 
finest works. If this were really so, it is I think a 
striking instance of how deficient in critical power 
as regards their own compositions great artists 
often are. Had Tennyson’s publications been 
limited to these plays, he would have remained 
entirely unknown, AS it was, however, his fame 
led to some of them being put on the stage, where 
they were almost universeily condemned as failures ; 
a condemnation only to be réechoed by those who 
read them in their own libraries. In his dramatic 
incapacity Tennyson stands in striking contrast to 
Browning, whose plays are among the finest of his 
works. Browning indeed, like Tennyson, is not 
a successful dramatist in the sense that his works 
make good acting plays ; but suitability for repro- 
duction cannot be accepted as the sole test of 
dramatic merit; many plays which, on the stage, 
seem long-drawn-out and wanting in that active 
movement which fixes the interest of the audience, 
thrill with the truest dramatic force during intra- 
mental reproduction by a careful and sympathetic 
reader, or when read aloud toa sufficiently small 
audience. Judged by these standards we find 
that “ The Blot on the Scutcheon” and © Pippa 
Passes” by Browning are among the great plays 
of all ages, whilst “ The Cup” and “ The Promise 
of May” by Tennyson are not worth the paper on 
which they are written. Let us now turn to 
examine the works on which the fame of Tennyson 
really rests, the “ Poetical Works.” He published 
several volumes of shorter poems at intervals 
during sixty years, and longer poems at the 
following dates; “The Princess” in 1847 ; “In 
Memoriam ” (issued anonymously) in’ 1850; 
“Maud” in 18555 “The Idylls of the King” in 
1858; “Enoch Arden” in 1869. Some will base 
their admiration of Tennyson on the shorter poems, 
some of the longer. I cannot agree that any such 
distinction need be made, for I think that his 
peculiar beauties are shown in poems of both these 
classes, whilst, on the other hand some both of his 
long and of his short poems are tedious and trivial, 
In ©The Princess,” the first of his longer poems, 
Tennyson describes the result ofan attempt on the 
part of a king’s daughter and her attendant 
maidens to bring into existence the Kingdom of 
Women, The altempt failed, as must, alas, all 
attempts, however grandly conceived, which follow 
man’s method of revolution, not nature’s of evolu- 
tion. And yet such ignoble failures are often of 
more worth in the world than ignoble successes, 
for, as has been well written by one of the fore. 
most of living psychologists, “The utopian ideas 
of one age become often the commonplace ideas 
of a succeeding age.” Scattered through The 
Princess ”’ you will find some of the most exquisite 
of Tennyson’s short poems, songs which have been 
set to music, and are sung all over the English- 
speaking world. Here I may fittingly say a few 
words about Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s great 
poem ‘Aurora Leigh.” Whereas Tennyson's 
“Princess” describes the revolt of a high-spirited 
woman against the laws of nature, “ Aurora Leigh, 
is the picture of the life of a woman who revolts 
against thecramping conditions which, in the form 
of laws and social habits, confine the activities and 
hinder the development of her sex. Few men are 
able to understand the clear distinction between 
these two types of revolt. Most men, and for that 
matter most women too, regard all women who 
strive, in whatever fashion, after a fuller and 
nobler life, as “unsexed,” as in revolt against 
the laws of nature, whereas they are in fact 
merely in conflict with the customs of man, In 
“Aurora Leigh” is recognized the great truth, 
that in the relations between men and women 
as they obtain at present, is infringed the first 
principle of social justice, that every human being 
is to be treated as an end in himself, never as 
a mere means to the ends of others. It was the 


peal jon of this principle which led to the aboli 
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tion of slavery, where the infringement of the 
principle was clear and unmistakeable, Adhesion 
to the same principle is at the root of the earnest 
attempts now being made by many for the abo- 
lition of the individualistic system of capitalistic 
industry, which has created a proletariat class 
whose lot is in some respects worse than was that 
of the slave class, and whose members are too often 
regarded as mere means of producing wealth for 
others. The further application of this principle 
in social life will be one of the main factors in pro- 
ducing an entire change in the relations between 
men and women. When that change comes, or 
rather is completed, for it has already begun; when 
one half of the human race, which through the 
ages of human evolution has had the trammels of 
human contrivance added to the disal ties of sex 
imposed by nature, is allowed opportunities for 
completer moral, intellectual, and physical de- 
velopment; then there will Probably come a 
greater change over the human race than the mind 
of man can as yet conceive. “In Memoriam ” 
contains a series of elegies of Tennyson's grief at 
the death of his college friend, Arthur Hallam, 
These sweet, sad echoes of human sorrow and 
human hope have been to many a “help in time 
of trouble,” Many, even who think “Tennyson's 
living faith in — 
One far off divine event, 
To which the whole crestion moves 

vain and unsubstantial, gladly share with him the 
sympathy of perfect sorrow in time of bereave- 
ment so beautifully expressed in this poem, Per- 
haps we best realise Tennyson's poetic power 
when we read “Maud; A Monodrama,” A 
monodrama is a dramatic poem in which the story 
is told by the report of the thoughts and actions 
of the hero in his own words, “Maud” describes, 
in successive bursts of pure and liquid verse, the 
hero's rapid transition from indifference, through 
interest, to the most full and exulting love for 
Maud, when suddenly his hopes are shattered bes 
cause, in duel which has been forced on him, he 
kills the brother of the woman he loves. Maud 
comes on the scene of the duel as hee brother lies 
dying, killed by her lover. In his misery he be: 
comes insane, but after a time recovers, and the 
closing stanzas describe his return to that eager 
activity in pursuit of high aims which is the hest 
balm for sorrow. Time will not permit me to dwell 
on the story of Enoch Arden, who returns to his 
native villiage after an absence of many years, to 
find that his’ wife, believing him to be dead, had 
married his old friend and her old lover Philip 
Ray ; and I pass to the consideration of Tennyson's 
longest work, the series of Poems called “ The 
Idylls of the King.” Herein Tennyson retells the 
often told stories of the Court of King Arthur, the 
legendary king of the Kelts during the time of the 
invasion of Britain by the Saxons, with whom 
Arthur is said to have fought twelve battles. The 
origin of the literature of this subject, which is as 
abundant as the underlying fact is scanty, was 
in the traditions of the Welsh and the Bretons, 
who sedulously preserved these memories of 
the period during which their forefathers were 
being driven out, exterminated, and absorb. 
ed by the Saxon invaders. These traditions 
have the same historic value, and share the rugged 
beauty, of the Homeric legends concerning the 
siege of Troy. The “ Idylls” describe the vrious 
adventures of Arthur and the knights of his Round 
Table, who were banded together to right all 
wrongs, Arthur’s ideal knight was one— 


Who reverenced his conscience as his king 5 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ¢ 
Who spake no slander, no nor listened to it 


and Arthur himself, the blameless king, fulfilled 
inv his life his own ideal, but naturally failed to 
find many followers in this high path. We are 
told of the great wizard, Merlin, whose power 
could be overcome by ‘spell known to himeclé 
alone. Vivien, a light woman of the Court, by 
ceaseless importunities, persuades him to tell’ her 
the charm, and at once uses it for the destruction 
of the great Merlin, who sleeps for ever in a hol. 
low oak-tree. Those of you that are familiar with 
Hebraic mythology will not fail to recognize the 
resemblance of this story to that of Samson 
and Delilah, Here we have a good instance of 
the similar workings of the minds of nations in 
their infancy. You must read for yourselves the 
gradual failure of Arthur’s plans for the rege- 
neration of Britain; of the moral decay at his 
Court, and its chief cause, the love of his queen, 
Guinevere, for his friend and best knight, Lance. 
lot, whom Guinevere had met and loved before 
she ever knew Arthur; of the flight of Guinevere 
to a convent, at which Arthur finds her, and 
makes her a farewell speech from which she learns 
to recognise, toe late, that Arthur, whose 
Pure severity of perfect light 
had hitherto always seemed to chill and tepel her, 
































sCini grutls whevgompared with Lancelot, 
TY Chehisheetaedesgectasen too. 
Y OF VOIS 7 
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The last of the ‘Idylls tells us of “The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.” In a batie against some of 
his own teaitorous knights Arthur is sorely wound- 
ed, and is carried away from the seashore in 
a mysterious dusky barge to “The Isio 1 Vale 
ley of Avilion.” According to tradition he is 
not dead, but will one day come back again “ full 
twice as fair,” to rule his people. ‘This belief 
that certain great heroes will one day return 
from the shades is another of those fancies com- 
mon in their infancy. I have left myself but little 
time speak of Tennyson’s shorter poems, ‘Those 
of his earlier years are full of the vigorous en- 
thusiasm of youth, whilst the later ones often 
breathe the disillusionment of age; and to those 
who do not share his creed, seem often marred by 
his increasing intensity of religious conviction. 
Bat in considering this change of tone, we must 
remember that at the time when Tennyson’s ear- 
Tier poems were written there was an enthusiasm 
for progress pervading many minds; and in the 
work of many authors between 1830 and 1850 we 
find the half-expressed, or even the out spoken, be- 
lief that the millennium is at hand. As the cen- 
tury has grown old, we have grown cold, and we 
no longer regard the future with such unmixed en- 
thusiasm. ‘This does not of course imply an 
abandonment of faith in progress. He is a 
blind man indeed who fails to recognize the 
general growth of the sentiment of brotherhood 
And the genuine desire felt by many to amelio- 
fate the average human lot. And he is the 
true infidel, the man faithless to his followers, 
who fails to see that his supreme duty in life 
js strenuousaly to strive to leave the world better 
than he found it, I may fittingly close this paper 
by reading to. you two poems, one by Browning, 
the other by Tennyson, Both are on the same 
subject, on (he death which both these old poets felt 
must be near at hand. They admirably illustrate 
the different temperaments of the two men, both 
of whom had a profound faith in a future life. 
Notice the vigorous spirit, that of a warrior, in 
which Browning thinks of meeting death :— 
spivocus. 


Int in the silence of the sleep-time, 
‘set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where by death, fools think, imprisoned 
Low he Ives who once so loved you, whom you loved 80 
ity me? 

Oh to love £0, be so loved, yet so mistake ! 

What had [on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helphless, hopeless, did I drivel 

Being who? 

One who never tutned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 









At the midnig! 
‘When yo 





triumph, 
Held We fall to rise, are bailed to Sight better, 
Sleep to wake 
No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
MSerive and thrive!” exy "Speed, tient on, fare ever 
There'as here !*” 


On the other hand, in the following poem, Tenny- 


ProBLem No, 42. 
By Aurezio ABELA. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


It was suggested a short time ago that an effort 
might be made to form a Chess Club in Tokyo, 
but we fear the distances which separate the resi- 
dences of foreigners there would prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the formation, or, at any 
rate, the success of such an institution, In the 
late seventies a Chess Circle held meetings in what 
afterwards became the well-known restaurant, 
Bandai-kan, near Meganebashi, but beyond a few 
German players who assembled for other so- 
cial purposes as well, the place was little patron- 
ised. re are, we believe, numerous players in 
the capital, who are not members of the Tokyo 
Club, and who might gladly join a Chess Club 
under favourable conditions. All experience, how- 
ever, goes to show that it is hopeless to expect 
that a'single object like chess can be sufficient to 
bring men together in that city of magnificent 
distances.” ‘The effort is likely to be ‘made, how- 











represent it, there is no possibility of its issuing 
and accepting interport challenges without dis- 
agreable friction and misunderstanding. 





A large number of members assembled to in- 
augurate the opening of the new Club Rooms on 
Monday, the 24th instant. Mr. James Marshall of 
Kobe was the guest of the evening, and, in a few 
encounters, fully maintained the high reputation 
he achieved in the West of Scotland. It is just 
possible Kobe might recover at chess the laurels 
she has lost at cricket! 


The following fine game was played by corre- 
spondence between M. Norlin and Herr Berger. 
Both players are eminent problemists, and this 
probably accounts for White seeing through and 
evading Black’s brilliant conception, given in note 





son, thinking of his approaching end with great 
calm, prays for a quiet crossing of the bar: 
CROSSING THE BAR. 
Sunset and evening stary 
"And one clear call for me! 
‘And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
“Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from 0 
‘Turns again home. 





fut the boundless deep 





‘Twilight and evening bell, 
‘And after that the dark { 
[And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
‘Wherht embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
‘The flood may beat me far, 
Thope to see my Pilot face to face 
‘When Thave crossed the bar. 





» “We are indebted to the Standard for the 





CHESS. 
aan Cee 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cusss Epitor.) 
The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Soturion or Propiem No. 40. 


witITE. BLACK. 
1-QtoOR4 1—R x Kt 
2—Bto B3 2—-R xR 


3—Q to R sq. (mate) 
if 2—Any other move of R 
3—Q mates at R 2 (or Kt 3) 
I—R to Kt 8, K B 8, 
K 8, Q 8 or QBS 
2—Bto Kt7,B6,K5, 
Q 4, or B 3t(accordingly), 
an 
3—Q mates as before. 
Correct solutions received from 


ts acchi, Omi- 
cron, J.D., Omega, and W,H.S. 
a Bigitized by 


008 














notes, 
Ruy Lopez. 
ware. BLACK. 
TIM. Norlin. Herr Berger. 
I—P toK 4 1—P to K 4 
2—Kt to K B3 ake to QBs 
3—Bto Kt 5, g—Kt to B3. 
4—Castles. 4a-Kt x P. 
5—P 004 5—P to O R3 (a) 
b—B to O 3 (6) 6-P 00 4 
7—P to B 4 () 7—B to Kt5 
8—BP x P 8-Q x P 
9—R to K oP to B4 
10o—B x Kt 1w-P xB 
n—Ktto B 3 11—Q toQ2 
12—R x P 12—Castles. 
13—B to Kt 5, 13—B x Kt 
14—Q x B (d) 1g—Kt x P 
15—O ww K3 15—R to K 
16—R x P 16—B toQ 3 
17—-RX Reh(e)  17-RXR 
18—KttwoK4(f) 18K to Ke 
1g—R to K 19—K to R (g) 
20-9 to 03 20—Ki to B4 
21—P to K Kt 3 (h) Ojto B 2 
22—K to Kt 2 22—O to Kt 3 
23—P to B3, 23—R tw KB 
24—R to OQ 24—P to K R3 
25—Kt x B 25—P x Kt 
20—B to B4 26—Qito B 3 
27—B to B 27—P to K Kt 4 
28—PtoQKt4(i) 2—QtoK3 
29—PtoO RZ 29—Qt0 K 
30-0 to K 4 30—9 to B 
31—B to Q 2 31-0 to O2 
32—-Qt0O5 32—O to R5 
33—-RwOB(s)  3-Ox RP 
31—R to B7 34-0 x Kt P (A) 
35—K to R3 35—Q to Kt & 
30—K to Keg 30—O to Kt 3 
er kee? 37-Qto Qsch OF 


ever, for unless Tokyo has some organization to | 4 


38-9 to K4 38—Q to Kt 7 
8-8 to g 5 39—9 to g 5ch 
4-9 to Ry 40-0 toR2 
1—B to R 53(2) 41—P.to Qa 
42—Q to Kt 42—Q to Kt 
43-9 to Kt 6 a3—P toQ 5 
44a—K wo RZ 44—Kt to K 6! 
45—Q to B 5 (m) 45—R to B4! 
40—O to K7 (n) 4—R to K 4 
47—O to B6 47-9 toO B 
B—-OxR 48—O X Rch 
49—P to Kt 4 49-9 WQ4 
5-9 x 5so—Kt x QO 
51—K to Kt 3, 5I—P to Kt 4 
52—K to B2 52—P to Kt5 
53—K to K2 53—K*to Kt 2 
34K to Q2 34—Kito B 3 


35—Resigns (0) 

(a) Kt to Q 3 would be followed by 6—P'x P, Kt x B; 7—P to 
QR4 Pto Px Kt, Ktx P; o—Kt x Kt, Px Kt; 10—-Q. 
to K 1, with a slight advantage for White. 

() 6-Bx Kt, Q P x B; 7—Q to K2, BtoK B 4, gives an even 


ame. 
BD if p—P x P, Black replies equally B toK Kt 6; #8 x Kt, 
Px Bi 9-Qx dich, Rx Q; toKt to Kes, Ke to Kt 5, in far 
vour of Black. 

Px i would be answered by B to Kis, leaving: White 
inferior game. 





(d) 1 
with ai 
(@) 17—R to K 4 seems preferable. Obviously Black could not 





reply Ixt to B 7, because of 18—Q to R 7, &c. 
PY) Te ts quite obvious why White cannot eaptare the Knight, 
(g) Had Hlack played Kt to B 7, the continuati have 






wor 
been 20-Kt to B5, Kt x Q; ar—Ktx Q ch, K to By a 
Ke 6 ch, &ec., emerging ultimately with the better game. 

{h) Weakening. at—B to B 4 should have been playe 

(Han Po He's seems more defensiver, The Bisho 
then have an outlet at QR 3: 

{j) Too dangerous. The alternative would have been s3—B to 
8, O10 B 7 chy 4K to Kt not Quo Qa, because of ito Ke 
ch), R to K; 36—Q to Q a Be, 

(i) The wianing move, Black having now two passed pawns. 
tna game by correspondence, White should not have overlooked 
the less of this pawn. 

i) White could have forced exchange of Rooks with 4r—R to 
K By, Rx Rs a—Qto KSch, QtoKEs 43—QKR, whichowered 
more chances. 

im, If 45—Q x P, Black would pin the Rook with Q to B, and 
so paralyse White's forces altogether. Evidently he could not 
move his K Kt P, because of K x P, mate. 

Cn) White does not fall into the deeply-hidden trap laid by 
Herr Berger in giving up the Queen's pawn. ‘The combination 
is as pretty as a problem, ¢ ga— 











o—9 x WOOD! | 48K toR 4a) Kt to Key ch! 
SoRige BioReeen: [Gomer Rito Key mate, 
(a) If48—P or QE P, Rto R 4, mate. 

I sg—K to Gs, then I t0'Et 4; s6—B 0 8, and then 

two Pawns win, White's Bishop is quite powerless. 


‘Herr Berger played this difficult game with consummate'skill, 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee ET a 
[Revver “Spectar” ro “ Jaraw Maiz.”] 


London, October 23. 
The cholera has disappeared from Hamburg. 
A Chinese Commission is expected at St. 
Petersburg to enter into negotiations for a treaty 
of commerce. 
The Lambeth poisoner has been sentenced 
to death. 
London, October 24th. 
Parliament will meet on Jauuary 30th. 
The cholera has appeared in Calais. 
London, October 26th. 
In consequence of pending differences be- 
tween employers and mill-hands, in regard to 
wages, itis expected that 13,000,000 spindles 
will shortly cease to operate in Lancashire. 


["Specta” Terecram To “Japan Matt."'] 


Nagasaki, October 25th. 
The Norwegian steamship Normand, from 
this port to Singapore with coals, was wrecked 
on the Pescadores in the recent typhoon. So 
far as is at present known, only two of her crew 
were saved. 


(From tue Manica Counzncto™) 


Madrid, October 7th. 
_ The Cholera is disappearing from Europe ; 
in the Peninsula there is none. 

_In celebration of the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, 
a remission has been granted of one fourth of all 
the criminal sentences in the Spanish colonies. 

The Royal party will sail to-night for Cadiz, 
where the foreign squadrons are waiting to 
escort them to Huelva. 

October 12th. 

The Centenary celebration commenced to- 
day, amid great enthusiasm. 

Her Majesty the Queen (Regent) has con- 
ceded a general pardon to all prisoners in hon- 


i@inef theeyent. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—— 
TUR NEXT MAIL 1S DUK 


Friday, Nov. qth 


Monday, Oct. stst.+ 
Monday, Oct. 31st j 


Friday, Oct, 28th. I] 
Wed’day, Nov. 2nd, 


Sunday, Nov. 6th 
‘Thursday, Nov, roth. 






per M. M. Co. 
per N. D, Lloyd. 





From Hongkong. per C. P.M 





$ Peru left San Francisco on October 1sth, £ Empress of India 
left Vancouver on October r7th. IL Oxus (with French mail) left 
Shanghai on October asth. The English mail is on board the 
steamer Lewang. 


THR NEXT MAIL LEAVES. 


per P.M.Co, Sunday, Oct. oth. 
perC.P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 31st. 


} per N.Y. K. 


For America 
For Hongkon, 
For Shanghai, 
and 





Monday, Oct. gist. 






For Europe, 
Hongkong. 





Friday, Nov. 4th. 


Sunday, Nov. 6th 
Thursday, Nov, roth. 
Friday, Nov. 1th 
Saturday, Nov. 19th, 


For America 


. per O. & O. Co. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
J 
ARRIVALS. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 21st October, 
—Mojj, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
21st October,—Yokkaichi 2oth October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,483, Webster, 21st 
October,—London via ports, General,—Cornes 
& Co. 


Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Rennie, 
22nd October,—Kobe, 20th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
a2nd October,—Shanghai and ports 13th Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 23rd October,—Otaru vid ports roth 
October, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
23rd October,—Kobe 22nd October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
23rd October,—Kobe 22nd October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
23rd October,—Yokkaichi 22nd October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ravenna, British steamer, 1,915, G. W. F. 
Browne, 25th October,—London vid ports 23rd 
October, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.S. Co. 

Narwhal, British steam-schooner, 142, Flanders, 
24th October,—North Pacific sth October, Bone 
of-2 Whales.—Eastern Whaling Co., Limited. 

Triomphante (12), French cruiser, Captain De la 
Noe, 24th October,—Nagasaki 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 24th 
October,—Yokkaichi 23rd October, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
25th October, —Yokkaichi 2gth October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
25th October,—San Francisco 6th October, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Sessiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,011, Kawano, 
26th October,—Kobe 24th October, General.— 
Kabushiki Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Tsuge, 26th 
October,—Yokkaichi 25th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
26th October,—Otaru vid ports 22nd October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
26th October,—Otaru, Coal.—S. Asano & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
26th October,—Kobe 25th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 27th 
October,—Yokkaichi 26th October, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Phya Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 27th 
October,—Hongkong, Sugar.—Butterfield | & 
Swire. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
27th October,—Kobe 26th October, General.— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
ry Goc 
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City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 28th October, —Hongkong 22nd October, 
Mails and General.—P. M.'S.S. Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
28th October,—Kobe 26th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 28th 
October,—Moji, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
28th October,—Vokkaichi 27th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
28th October,—Hakodate via ports 26th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
28th October,—Shanghai and ports 22nd Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 437, Hamada, 
2gth October,—Hakodate 26th October, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
21st October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Brown, 22nd 
October,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
22nd October, —Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
22nd October,—San Francisco vid Honolulu, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Colonist, British steamer, 1,467, Marrs, 23rd Octo- 
bere Sydney vid Moji, “Ligit.—Smith, Baker 
& Co 


Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, Flandin, 23rd 
October,—Marseilles vi ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Alexandrine (18), German cruiser, Captain Von 
Frantzius, 23rd October.—Hongkong viA ports. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
23rd October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 23rd 
October,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
24th October,—Niigata and Salata, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
23rd October,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 24th 
October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, asth October, —Yokosuka, Light. Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
25th October,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
25th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, wanaga, 25th 
October,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Kriemhild, German steamer, 1,638, Ehlers, 25th 
October,—Hamburg vid ports, General,—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Miike Mcru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompsen, 
26th October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
26th" October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
27th October,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Sessiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,011, Kawano, 
26th October,—Shinagawa, General.—Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
27th October,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, R. Pender, 
28th October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
28th October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, lwanaga, 28th 
October,—Yokkaichi, General:—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,483, Webster, 29th 
October,—London vid ports, General.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Harrison, 29th 
October,—Guam, Ballast.—Captain, 

Ravenna, British steamer, 1,915, G. W. F, Browne, 
2gth October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 

| (a & O.S.N. Co, 
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PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. S, Sakaki and child, 
Mrs. Graham and child, Mrs. J.M. Jensen, Mr. 
J.L- Jensen, and Mr. H. Shimamura in cabin; 
Mr. C. B, Clausen in second class, and 25 passen- 
gers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ravenna, from Hongkong, 
vid ports:—Miss Lamb, Mr. C. H. Leaf, Surg. 
Major-General Thomson, Mrs. Thomson, Mr. O, 
Meyer, Mc. E. Littleton and servant, Miss A. J. 
Riley, Miss S. A. Brook, Mr. J. R. Crisp, Mr. L. 
D. Hilles, Mr. B. German, Mrs. de Beer, Mr. F. 
Rinkel, Mr, Frienstien, 4 Sisters and 2 nurses, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Woolley, child and amah, Mr. 
F. J. Lias, and Mrs, Akai in cabin; and Chinese 
passenger in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Otaru ‘vid ports:—Mr. J. E. Beale, Mr. Yoko- 
yama Hikohe, and Mr. Azuma Yoichi, in cabin ; 
2 in second class, and 58 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, trom Kobe : 
—Messrs. Consul J. J. Enslie, R. T. Heas, F. 
Marshall, E. O. Ringon, T. Unazawa, C. H. Mel- 
huish, W. Drummond, and KX, Shiibara, in cabin ; 
32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe : 
—5 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Mrs. Crozier, Miss Crozier, Miss Brown, Miss 
Dushill and 2’ children, Miss Palmer, Rev. and 
Mrs. Miller, Mr. H. E. Simon, and Mr..Crosse in 
cabin, For Hongkong: Rev. and Mrs, McClin- 
tock in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, trom 
Kobe Mrs. Uchida, Miss Juin, and Mr. Wata- 
nabe, in second class, 5 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
—13 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Belshaw, Mr, 
E. Holloway, Mr. Lauterbach, Miss Lauterbach, 
and Mr. P.C. Potts in cabin, For San Fran- 
cisco: Miss K. N. Fleeson in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date via ports:—Mr. Y. Seki in second class and 
23 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Martf; from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. Graham’s 3 children, Captain 
Dehiron, Mr. J. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Lincoln, Miss Carr, Dr. Moore Graham, 





























Mr. T. L. Marshall, Dr. James Harris, Captain 
W. H. Forbes, Mr, Hamilton, Mr. F, G. Sale, 
General Nozali, Mr. Kobatake, General Nozu, 
Mr. S. Kishi, Rev. W. W. Curtis, Mr. M. Kuwa- 
moto, and Mr. T. J. Cowie in cabin; Mrs. Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Quen Yunn and child, Messrs. 
Harriss, S. Chop Ching, P. W. Murray, Wm, 
Castelloe, M. Yoshimura, and R. Jujimura in 
second class, and 97 passengers in steerage. 





DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco 
via Honolulu :—Captain Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atterbury and infant, Mr. P. Blumer, Professor 
Charlier, Mr, T. G. Denby, Mrs. Denby, Mes. 
Douglas, Miss Emma Fife, Mr. Geo. Flood, Cap- 
tain Furber, Me. C. L. Gotham, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Hepburn, Mr. H. H. Hirch, Captain and Mrs, 
R. D. Hitchcock, Miss Hitchcock, Mr, and Mrs. 
Alczus Hooper and three children, Messrs, H. 
M. Johnson, Conrad Jolasse, John Logan, C. W. 
Mathews, J. Mendelson and son, John K. Mitehell, 
C. S. Nash, G. H. Ramsay, E. Reeps, Marquis 
Rudini, Mr. A. L. Rostow, Rev. I. A. Smith, and 
Mrs, Swain in cabin, 

Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Mr. C. F. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs, 
Piorkwoski, Mr. ‘T. E. Nesbitt, Lord Li and 5 
servants, Mrs. H. G. Colby, Mr. and Miss Mun- 
ster and servant, Mr. H. H. Sultzberger, Mc. 
Johnson, Miss E. Uyemura, Ms. and Mrs. Wein- 
berger, Mr. Brugnot, Miss Ishii Matsu, Captain 
Gaynor, Mr. and Mrs, Simon, Mr. E. Shibuya, 
Miss Hamoto, Mr. Yonai, Mr. T. Shibuya, Mr. 
K. Sanshimoura, Mrs. Ch, Heltzel, Mr. Inoko 
Yoshito, Mr. M. Akiyama, Mr. S. Hijikata, and 
Mr. T. Hatano, in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saifio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mrs, W. Thompsen, Miss Jamieson, 
Miss Cozad, Mrs. Botelho and 2 children, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mills and child, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Sale 
and 2 children, Mr. K. Ishiwara, Mr. Trotter, Mr, 
Ball, Mr. Saville, Mr. C. E. Wigmore, Rev. F. R. 
Graves, Mr. Drew, Mr. R. Hope, Lieut: M. Take- 
da, Mr. Akahashi, and Mr. Lalcaca, in cabin ; 
Mrs. Matsumura, Mr, and Mrs. T. Ishiwara, Mrs, 
Y. Ishiwara, and Mr. Botelho, in second class, and 
60 passengers in steerage. 


OrRertBritistysteamer Belgic, for Hongkong : 
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Rev. and Mrs. E, W. Thwing, Miss M. C. Morri- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Fagg, Mr. W. J. Davison, 
Mr. Geo. Wolde, Mrs. Williams, and Mr, Jolin 
Creaney, in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ravenna, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr. H. S, Burn, Mr. John J. Wallis, Mr. 
J. L. Stoddard, Mr, C. H. Hammait, Miss Viney 
and maid, Mr. E. B, S. Edwards, Mr. C. Gibbens, 
Mr. and'Mrs. Ure, Mrs. Woodd, Miss Giffen, 
Miss L. Giffen, Mc. L. Prosperi, Mr. G. Hircher, 
Mr. G. Melhuish, and Mr. M. Levy in cabin. 





CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $200,000.00. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 





























THA. 
nce Wun roras 
Shanghai 902403 — 1,305 
he — 667 ‘667 
+ 2,052 603 1,098 3,753, 
124-655 413,” "Boz 
3078 1,661 1,878 6,617 

SILK. 
sanneiace, YORE, MARTYORD. surat. 
Shanghai 10 80 a 90 
Hongkong 380 — 380 
Yokohama 1044 206 1,250 
Total 10 14504 = 206 1,720 





Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe »—Raw Silk for France, 631 bales ; for 
Switzerland 13 bales. Waste Silk for France, 364 
bales. Treasure for London, $12,200. 

Per British steamer Ravenna, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Silk, 242 bales; Waste Silk, 162 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai the 13th Octo- 
ber at 3.40 p.m.; detained at Bar 3 days (no 
water). Left Woosung the 16th at io p.m. and 
arrived at Nagasaki the 18th att p.m. Left the 
same day at 8.30 p.m. arriving at Shimono- 
seki the 19th at 10 a.m, Left the same day at 
3.40 p.m. arriving at Kobe the 2oth at 1.30. 
Left again the 2Ist at 5 a.m. and arrived at 
Yokohama the 22nd October at 10.30 a.m, Ex- 
perienced fresh N.K. winds and fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Capt. 
Young; reports:—Left Otaru the 19that 1 p.m dull 
and cloudy with heavy rain throughout the night. 
Arrived at Hakodate the 2oth at 8 a.m. and left 
Hakodate the 21st at noon; light airs and dull 
cloudy weather to Oginohama. Arrived Ogino- 
hama the 22nd at 10.15 a.m. and left Oginoltama 
the same day at 3p.m.; similar weather to Yoko- 
hama. Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd at 4 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Capt. 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd at 1 p.m.; 
with moderate winds and overcast sky. After 
passing Oshima Light moderate N.E. winds and 
overcast ; remaining so till arrival at Yokohama 
the 23rd at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Capt. Tip- 
ple, reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd at 4 a.m. and 
arrived at Shiwotsu at 7.8 a.m, ; left again 10 a.m.; 
passed Oshima the same day at 4.26 p.m.; Rock 
Island was passed the 23rd at 9.20 a.m. Arrived 
Yokohama the same day at 3.45 p.m.; had mode- 
rate northerly to N.E. wind, with fine and mode- 
ratly clear weather throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
report: Left San Francisco the 6th October and 
arrived at Yokohama the 25th October at 4.33 p.m. 
Passage, 18 days, 7 hours, and 17 minutes. Had 
moderate wind and sea throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Capt. 
Pender, reports :—I.eft Otaru the 22nd October at 
I p.m. ; with gentle breeze increasing to moderate 
and strong breezes towards midnight with squally 
weather; the 23rd at 12.45 a.m. passed Okushiri 
Light, thence to port gentie westerly breezes and 
fine weather. Acriving Hakodate at 9.45 a.m. and 
left the 24th at noon for Oginohama with gentle 
S.E. winds and fine weather at 4 p.m.; passed 
Shiriya-saki, thence to port gentle to moderate 
westerly winds and fine clear weather. Arriving 
the 25th at 11.25 a.m.; and left same day at 5 
p.m., for Yokohama, with light variable airs in. 
creasing to moderate breeze from N.W. with fine 
clear weather; the 26th at 7.40 a.m. passed Inu- 
boye similar weather at 2 p.m.; passed Nojima 
Light-house with fresh breeze from N.N.E. at 
4.35 p-m.; passed Kanon-saki gentle breeze from 
N.E. and cloudy weather, arriving at Yokohama 
the 26th October at 6 p.m. 
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The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Capt. 
irei, reports :—Left Kobe the 25th Oct. at noon ; 
passing Oshima atg p.m. and Rock Island the 
26th at 1.35 p.m.; experienced fine clear weather 
with N, and N. westerly strong breeze with heavy 
sea to Omai-saki; thence to port moderate N.E. 
gale. Arrived at Yokohama the 26th October at 
8.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple; reports :—Left. Kobe the 26th October at 
1oa.m. and arrived at Shiwotsu at 1.25 p.m. Left 
again at 3.18 p.m. and passed Oshima at 9.35 
p.m. the same day; Rock Island was passed at 
2.25 p.m. on the 27th. Arrived at Yokohama at 
8.45 p.m. the same day. Had moderate N.W. 
winds with clear weather to Oshima; thence to 
port fresh N.E. winds with high N.E. sea; weather 
continued fine and clear. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 22nd Octo- 
ber; had light N.E. monsoon and fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
M. Matsumoto, reports :—Left Hakodate the 26th 
October at noon ; had gentle westerly breeze, and 
fine weather with sea; and arrived at Ogino- 
hama the 27th atir a.m. Left again the same 
day at 2.10 p.m; had moderate to gentle north- 
westerly breeze and fine weather; after passing 
Noshima Lighthouse at 11.31 a.m. on the 28th, 
moderate northerly breeze and overcast weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 28th October at 4 p.m, 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 22nd Octo- 
ber at noon, Arrived at Nagasaki the 24th at 5 
a.m. and left the same day. Arriving at Moji the 
following day at 6 a.m. leaving again for Kobe 
at 11 a.m. Arriving there on the 26th at 7 a.m. 
and left Kobe the 27th at noon. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 28h October at 4 p.m. Experi- 
enced moderate to strong northerly winds and 
fine, cloudy weather to Nagasaki ; thence to Kobe 
had fresh N.E. winds and fine, clear weather, fresh 
head winds were met along the coast with fine, 
cloudy weather to Yokohama. 

















LATEST’ COMMERCIAL. 
eg 
IMPORTS. 

Demand for Yarns has fallen off to some extent 
and present quotations might be shaded. In 
Shirtings, 831b. have shown some improvement in 
prices, and, with glb., are held fi More inquiry 
for Turkey Reds, Velvet, and ‘I.-Cloths. Wool- 
lens are slow of sale at the moment, but a better 
feeling is looked for soon. 


























COLTON PIECE GOUDS. 

PER lice. 
Grey Shistings—841, 384 yds. syinches #1.65 to 2.22} 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 1.85 to 2.65 
1. Cloth—-7¥, 24yavds, g2 inches 1130 to 1.60 
Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 inch 135 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches... 1.65 to 2.50 

Cotton—Italians and Satteens Mack,32 par vano. 
inches e we 012 to0.16 
Velvets—BI s yards, 6.00 to 8,50 





Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2lb, 24/25 yards, 


0.624 to 0.774 





PER PIICR. 


























3oinches .. 17h to ta7h 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8th, 24/25 yards, 

3o inches . 1.324 lo 1.424 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches .. 1.50 to 1,60 
‘Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.3Ib, 24/25 yards, 

32 inches . 1,62} to 1.70 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 

saiuches 1.92) to 2.074 

Pir Yano, 

Flannel $0.24 tv 0.38 








yards, 0.274 to 30 
30 yards, 32 inches 
‘ saan Ong to 26h 
yo yards, 32 inches 

mon on7bto 23 










ine de faine— 
ches ... 


rape, 24 yard 
3 ; 
Cloths—Pil 


ott to 047 





































0.30. to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5 @ 56 ini 0.474 to 0.574 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches .. 0.30 to 0.65 
Alanicets—Scatlet and Green, 4to 34 th, 
per th... : sees O35 tv 0.49, 
COTTONEVARNS, PER PICUL. 

16/24, Ordinary $26.00 to 26.75 

/a4, Medi 27.25 to 27.75 

4, Good to Hi 28.00 to 29.00 

- 16/24, Reverse .. 27.50 to 29.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordi 27.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28/32, Med ‘ 28.70 to 29.75 
Nos, 28/32, Good to West. 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/12, Mediwm to Best... 34.00 to 35 00 
No. 32s, fwo-fold .. 33-00 to 34 00 
No. 428, Two-fold ... 37.80 to 39.00 

Pew ent, 

No. 208, Bombay 69.00 to 73.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 67.00 to 72.00 





Nos. to/r4, Bombay 55.00 to 65.00 











UNIVERSITY 


URBANA- 


MICTALS 


Some business noted in Bars and Wire Nails at 
full rates; in other sorts very little done. 

42.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
2.85 to 3.00 

Nom 
Nom. 
2.95 to 3.15 
3-55 to 3.80 
6.80 to 7.20 
4-80 to 5.10 
5-00 to 520 
Has to 1,30 


Wat ai 












}, assorted 
Tin Plates, per hox 

Pig Iron, No. 3 
KEROSE 


No arrivals to note; prices maintained, but 
sales small. 

















QUOTATIONS. 
Chester $1.75 torm 
Comet 72} to 1.75 
Devoe 1.674 to 1.70 
R 1.574 to #70 
Russian Moon NBS. to 1.674 


SUGAR, 


Quotations for Brown and White Java and 
Penang sugars are reduced to-day 15 to 35 cents, 
the demand having subsided for the moment. 
The unsold stock of Brown on hand is reported at 
only 6,500 piculs and should stock be slow in ar- 
riving prices may again improve. 

Brown Takao ge 
Brown Daitong 





$4.00 to 4.10 











Brown Canton 4.60 to 4.65 
White Java and Penang 6.10 to 6.20 
White Refined 5.65 to 7.90 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 2tst instant. Since 
that date settlements by foreigners amount to 1,031 
piculs divided thus:—Hanks 15, Felatures 561, 
Re-veels 401, Kakeda 38, Oshu 16. Additional 
there have been fairly large direct shipments mak- 
ing the total business of the week about 1,250 piculs. 

Holders have continued fairly current for such 
silks as are on offer, but the prime summer reelings 
both in Filatures and Re-veels appear to have been 
all sold, and present arrivals from the interior show 
a great falling off in both colour and quality. Pro- 
ducers this year have had no need to accumulate 
stock, buyers have been only too eager to take 
everything as soon as reelers could put it on the 
market. 

Exchange is gradually declining once more,and 
holders of silk are feeling in better spirits accord- 
ingly. They would feel still more joyous if buyers 
were more lively, but we look for more or less quiet 
market until the Presidential election of qth proxi- 
mo is well over. 

Prices keep strong for good quality, while the 
common and inferior kinds of which we have a 
plethora can be bought at lower figures. 

There have been two shipping opportunitie 
since we last wrote :—The American mail steamia 
Gaelic (23rd inst.) had 1,250 bales for the New 
York trade, and the French mail steamer Calé 
donien, which left port on the same day, carried 
644 bales for Europe. These departures bring 
the present total export figures to 22,677 piculs 
against 18,063 piculs last year and 5,874 piculs to 
same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Small business to note, the only sale of 
any moment being one parcel Foshu (Agatsuma) 
at $610. 

Filatures—Here a large amount of buying, 
about 600 piculs passing the scales : in fact a gene- 
ral clearing out of the prime summer-reeled silks 
full size suitable for the States. Good prices have 
been paid, Taiyosha $890, Kaimeisha $875, and 
other well known chops at like figures. { Euro- 
pean sorts Utsunomiya $870 is noted, while may 
parcels second and third grade from southern pro- 
vinces have brought prices in the neighbourhood 


of $790. 




















These have received much attention, 
ing sold at long figures, while common 
sorts are easy in price. As in Filatures, so here, 
primesummer-reeled silks are exhausted and would 
be worth more than quotations did they exist. 

Kakeda.—Quiet market with small transactions‘ 
the only remarkable sale being a paicel Feony at 
$660. 

Oshus—Nothing done beyond a few bales Sendat 
at $645. 











QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No, Nom. 

Uanks—No, 2(Shinsiiw) $670 to 680 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 660 to 670 
Hanks—No. 24 (SI 640 to 650 
Uanks—No. 24 (Joshu 630 tu O40 
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Hanks—No. 24 to 3 610 to 620 

Hanks—No. 3. 390 to. Goo 

550 to 570 

880 to 890 

885 to 890 

Filatures—No, 860 to 870 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de 870 to 875 

Filatures—No. 14, 13/19, 14/17den 860 to 865 

2, 40/15 deniers 830 to 840 

+2, 14/18 deniers 820 to 830 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 780 to 800 
Re-reels—Extra ‘Nom. 

Re-reels—(Oshu) 860 to 870 

Re-teels—No. 1 840 to 850 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers, 820 to 830 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 750 to 760 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 720 to 730 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deni 680 to 700 
Kakedas—Extra . Nom. 

Kakedas—No. 1 .. $20 to 830 

Kakedas—No. 70 to 780 

No. 730 to 740 

O80 to 690 

; 660 to 670 

640 to 650 

620 to 630 

630 to 640 

140 to 550 

Hamatsuki—No, 4 10 to 620 











Sod: 


Export Raw Sill Tables to 28th Oct. 1892: 





Seasow 1899-1893. 189192. 1899 91. 
Maras. 
Hurope 5,867 
America 11,708 
tend Males 22,322 17,375 
ae UPiculs 22,677 18,063 

















Export from ist July 191550 
Stock, 28th October ...... 9,800 15,350 
Available supplies to date 34,700 34,900 22,500 


WASTE SILK. 

Settlements in this branch reach 1,500 piculs 
divided thus :—Noshi 600 piculs, Kibiso goo piculs. 
No direct export to be chronicled this week. ~ 

Buying has become more general, and shippers 
appear to recognise the necessity of operating 
unless they wish to be left behind in the race, and 
may parcels good Noshi have been taken up at full 
rates for Swiss demand, Consumers continue to 
grumble at the prices they have to pay, but they ap- 
parently have to come in whether they like it or no. 

The French mail steamer Caledonién takes both 
Waste and Cocoons for Europe. There has been 
no other chance (the Argyll still remaining in 
port) and the present export figures are 8,179 piculs 
against 6,170 last year and 6,243 at same date in 





Provced Cocoons.—No fresh business to record. 
Best grades are scarce and holders ask long figures. 

Noshi.—Some large parcels of good fibre have 
found buyers. Fine Bushu $130 to $145, Shinshu 
$105 to $110, Foshu good $oz}. 

Kibiso.—Best Filatures $115, seconds $r05. 
Some big lots of Hira sorts have passed the scales 
on the basis of the following prices: $37} to $47} 
for mixed Bushu and Joshu. 


Mawata and Nevi.—No business at all. 
quorarions. 


$100 to 110 
130 to 140 





















120 to 145 
110 to 115 
140 to 150 
110 tons 
400 to 105 
90 to 95 
130 to 145 
ito—Joshu, Best 90 to 95 
ito—Joshu, Good Bo to 85 
ito—joshu, Ordinary 70 to 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best, - 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to F. soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Ge 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoj ; 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Commor - 


Mawata—Goud to Best 














Export Table Waste Silk to 28th Oct., 1892:— 
Season 1892-93. 1891-92. 189091. 
Picuts. Preuts. 
6,077 5,602 
93 641 
6170 6,243 
Settlements and Direct} "Ht rleuhes roves 
Export from 1st July § 14:70 1,300 10,700 
Stock, 28th October ..... 17,800 15,700 11,600 
Available supplies to date 32,500 26,000 22,300 


Exchange has declined to the following quota- 
tions:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/1143 Docu- 
ments, 2/1143 6m/s, Credits, 2/118; New Yorn, 
3od/s. U.S. $714; 4m/s. U.S. $72; Paris, or 
Lyons, 4m/s. fes. 3.75. 
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Filatures 
Re-reeis 
Kakeda 
Osh 

Yaysaam Kinds 





Sundries. 





Total piculs ... Total piculs .. 





We withdraw quotations, on the Choicest and 
Choice grades, stock appearing to be exhausted. 






Arrivals are small and stock very poor. Transac- 
tions noted have been at full rates. 
pen vieuLs 
Finest $25 to 27 
Fine 22 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to2t 
Medium .. 17 to18 
Good Common 14 to16 
Common .. 12 to 1g 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has fluctuated and; declined, and is 


not steady at quotations. 
i ink Bills on demand 
le 4 months? sight 
—Private 4 months’ sight 
Private 0 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight . 
On Paris—Private 4 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days? sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 
On America—Bank Bills on demand 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
Qn America—Private 4 months’ sight 
ver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 


will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 





























th. 








‘Awannio Goo MEDAL L'ro0L IwTERN'L ExnisrTiON, 1886, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH co., 


LIVERPOOL 








SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Mstablished = Quarter of a Century. 





FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AnD Poronat. 


“TBE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Hxrap Orricz :— 

‘YOKOHAMA : 
Bentendori, Nichome, 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Tida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurrerriELp 
AND SWIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. iy: 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover thatby the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
aries in Abyss Tordered thedragoman Mahomet 
to inform the was a Doctor, and Thad the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out T 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
reate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases,and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

T. Corer, in his account of his extraordinary travel 
in China, published in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last'a teax 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining" stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou 
Word. May rst, 1890. 






Sir Samus 



































KINSON'S 
WHITE ROSE 


11 eweet odours. ‘The 
true Essence is 
are of Iinitations. 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


ality Eau de Cologne is 
freshing Perfumes. 





J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
GAUTION! Onty genuine with tte 


fe & yellow label & usual Trad 
“White Rose,” and address in full, 














HIGHEST AWARDS 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 





we 





Google 





*MILKMAID 


ConDENSED MILK 
Largest Sale in the World. 
, The Original ana the Best. 
moe wm Contains the Most Cream. 








May r4th, 1892. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 










SSS. 


—— = es = 
STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 

which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 

‘The chief advantages are:— 

; Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

first-class Workmanship. 

| Moderate Prices. 

Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

. Quickness in raising steam. 

; High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
Upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘fags, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c, &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the powers weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Tand, 1890, ia competition oven to all makers. 
Tilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DONOFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 








eu Pause 





























The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 


highest quality, for Pipe and: Cigarette. 
ly. 


Feb, 20, 1892. 





WATER 
JAPAN 


(nuoisrenep) 


Z The most delightfully 

[ese freshingToilet Water. 
PA lt renders the skin 
(iccasadia@? firm, relieves mos- 

quito bites and imparts a delicate fragance 


and feeling of comfort. 


RIGAUD’S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 


RECOMMENDED 


GRACIOSA 
IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET L'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 
ROSINA LILY of THe VALLEY 


‘A complete assorfiment of every other odour. 
RIGAUD & CG’, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 


KANANGA 
LOUIS XV 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
ScREW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choizest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
‘Native Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 





as 


he 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark this Matchlew 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. ae 
*** Gold Capsule. 
#* : 
Blue 
*Green ,, 

Exquisite blending, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may fairly claim the very first place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
Pronounce them unigue and sarioatled. 

QS Whiskies are remarkable for their “delicions individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate.—"'A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less ‘dominated by ‘one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

108 is wid suae eis bot, abd ond capa the qu betog nti by ena lit rhb, 
of their Firm, 


anything sO 


Ss. 


‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experiet 

extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish 

fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 






And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 





‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Indis. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 14th, 1892. 

















fj The Physician’s Cure 
{for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
G Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


Bilious ness of Pregnancy. 


“\DINNEFORD'S 


FLUID 
MAGNESIA 
















‘Sold Throughout the W 














N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNE 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Werxty MAIL” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for o ion, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy requested that 
iil letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 








1892. 





Sarurnay, Nov. 5TH 





Yononam 














MARRIAGE. 

At Yokohama, October 31st, 1892, before Hon. W. 
D. Tillotson, U.S. Consul-General and afterwards by 
the Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.D, E. H. Tuska, of 
Yokohama, to Maun A. Crozter of San Francisco.— 
No Cards 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





HLH. tar Prince Impertar paid his respects to 
the Emperor on the 28th inst. 





Viscount Tomtnoxojt, a Chamberlain to H.I.M. 
the Emperor, died in the capital onthe 28th ult. 


Ligurenant-Cotonets Sato Tapasut, Nakaoka, 
Sukeyasu, and Kono Michiyuki, of Infantry, and 
Ota Eokusaburo, of Artillery, have been pro- 
moted to be Colonels. 


Viscount Nure, Minister of State for the Navy 
inspected on the 28th inst. the Matsushima 
Kan, the new Japanese war-vessel, which lately 
arrived at Shinagawa from France. 


Tux total revenue and expenditure of the Yo- 
kohama Godowns Company during the past year 
were yen 3,162.85 and yen 2,292.52 respectively, 
leaving a net profit of yen 769.82. 


Inretuicence from Fukuoka has been received 
stating that the section between Naokata and 
Ogishi on the Chiku Railway line was opened 
for traffic on the 28th inst. 


THe Ministers of State visited the American 
Legation at Akasaka on the 2gth ult. to express 
their condolence to the American Representative 
on the death of Mrs. Harrison. 


Tue Snuperintendent-General of the Metro- 
politan Police has issued a notification prohibit- 
ing the passage of oxen through a certain 
portion of Shiba, owing to an epidemic having 
broken out there. 


‘A. reuacrarurc message from Fasan, Korea, 
received by the Authorities, repoptespat a destruc: 
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tive fire occurred on the 28th ult. at 8 a.m. in a 
house at Fusan, and about one hundred build- 
ings were burnt. 


On learning of the death of Mrs. Harrison 
H.LM. the Emperor despatched a telegraphic 
message of condolence to the United States 
Government. Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, also sent a telegram of 
sympathy, 


On the 27th inst. at to p.m.a fire occurred at 
Takaido-mura, Higashitama-gun, Tokyo. The 
flames were confined to the building where the 
fire broke out, but a man was burnt to death, 
Nine houses were burnt and two partly damaged 
at Senju on Friday afternoon. 


A spKcIAL meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
Tuesday last, at which there present Counts Ito, 
Kuroda, Oyama, Goto, Inouye, and Yamagata, 
Viscount Niire, and Messrs. Kono, Mutsu, and 
Watanabe, by whom matters in connection with 
the Budget were discussed. 


‘Tur election of officers of the Japan Railway 
Company has resulted in the return of the for- 
mer officials. The listis as follows :—President, 
Mr. Ono Yoshizane; Vice-President, Mr. Mori 
Jusuke; and Auditors, Messrs. Hayashi Kata- 
nori, Ota Korenobu, and Nihoshi Motonaga. 


Ivtexuicence from Nagoya reports that the 
28th ult, being the anniversary of the oc- 
curence of the great earthquake of last Octo- 
ber, religious services were held in com- 
memoration of the terrible calamity. During the 
past year 1,110 shocks have been recorded 
in Nagoya, while 2,626 earthquakes were ex- 
perienced in Gifu. 


Ture Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress will give a garden party to members 
of the Imperial Family, the Ministers of State, 
the Foreign Representatives, officials of choku- 
nin and sonin rank in varioas Departments, 
peers and their wives at the Akasaka Detached 
Palace about the roth inst., when the chrysan- 
thmums inthe gardens will be in full bloom. 


During a strong blow on the forenoon of the 
zoth ult. Saito Iwakichi and ten other fisher- 
men belonging to Chiba Prefecture, who were 
at work in a boat off the shore of Umigami-gori, 
were caught in the gale, and are reported missing. 
On the 22nd inst. eleven men of Miyado-mura 
in the Idzumi District of the Prefecture met with 
a similar fate off Naniwa village, and all, with 
the exception of two, were drowned. 


Mr. Konno Masaxt, Chargé d'Affairs, who 
had been suffering for some time from a dan- 
gerous illness, expired in the capital on the rst 
inst. A day prior to his death the deceased 
was decorated by the Emperor with the Third 
Class Order of the Mirror, being raised from 
fifth class second to fifth class first grade. The 
interment will take place on the afternoun of 
the 4th inst, at the Tanaka Cemetery, Uyeno. 


Tuetr Imperial Highnesses Princes Arisugawa 
Taruhito and Komatsu Akihito, General Oyama, 
Minister of State for War: Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister for the Imperial Household ; Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain; Lieutenant- 
General Miyoshi, Chief Army Inspector ; and 
Commandants Yamaji, Kurokawa, Nodzu, 
Sakuma, Katsura, and Nozaki, of various Army 
Divisions, had the honour of dining with the 
Emperor on the rst inst. 


Tue Usui Government Railroad which is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of the 
year, will meet the want at present supplied by 
the Usui Tramway, and the latter will natay 





ally be rendered useless. The Tramway Com- 
pany have, therefore, determined to dissolve, and 
arrangements have been made to sell the rails 
to some residents of Takasaki for yen 16,400. 
The Takasaki people propose to construct with 
the material a line connecting Shibukawa with 
their town, 


Tu regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Railway Company was held in the 
capital on the 2gth ult. The receipts during the 
past-half year were yen 1,319,809.243, to which 
yen 400,901.83, Government subsidy, and yen 
4,700.160, the sum brought over from last ac- 
count, were added, making a total of yen 1,725,- 
411.243. OF the above, yen 630,473-312 was 
deducted for business expenses, yen 21,325.678 
for expenses at the Head Office, vex 2,163,939 
to defray expenses for floating the Com 
pany, yen 13,173.939 as remuneration to officers, 
yen 50,733.527 aS a reserve, yer 35,000,000 as 
payment for debts incurred by the Company, 
yen 24,075.000 as payment of the interest on 
the debts, and yen 990,802.800 as a dividend 
for the half-year to be declared at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, yen 9,549.318 being car- 
tied forward to the new account. 


Tux following is a statement of the number 
and value of money orders issued in September 
last as compared with the previous month, to- 
gether with September, 1891 :—Number of or- 
dinary and small postal money orders, Septem- 
ber (1892), 234,871; August (1892), 246,541; 
and September (1891), 196,186; telegraphic 
money orders : September (1892), 5,137 ; August 
(1892), 5,601; and September (1891), 3,055. 
The amountof small and ordinary money orders : 
—September (1892),yen 2,002,768; August 
(1892), yer 2,002,598 ; September (1891), yer 
1,562,931 ; amount of telegraphic money orders, 
September (1892), yen 74,677 ; August (1892), 
yen 85,543; September (1891), 45,029. The 
returns of Postal Saving Banks for September 
last as compared with the previous month were 
as follow :—Number of deposits, 204,998 and 
196,313 for the two months respectively ; number 
of withdrawals, 34,851 and 37,021; amounts 
deposited, yen 1,080,601 and yes 1,003,510; 
amounts withdrawn, yen 854,890 and 942,55¢. 





Tue Import trade has not changed except that 
the moderate amount of business recently done 
may have been affected somewhat by the holi- 
days of the week, which have been almost con- 
tinuous on one score andanother—races, regattas 
and the Emperor's birthday. Stocks of Manches- 
ter goods are known to have become depleted 
in the interior, and it is consequently expected 
that a sharp turn may shortly be taken by 
buyers in the direction of supplying im- 
mediate wanis. There is only a small busi- 
ness at present in Metals, but holders are 
daily expecting some move to be made. The 
same may be said of Kerosene, though the 
owners of Oil are unbending in their attitude 
about values, notwithstanding there are now 
more than half a million cases of all brands in 
the Government godowns. Holders of Sugar 
also maintain a firm hold of the stock on hand 
and prophecy a rise in prices before any parcels 
of magnitude are handled. The Silk market con- 
tinues brisk, and, including direct shipments, the 
record for the week is over 2,000 piculs. How 
much longer shipments can last on the scale of 
the part two months is a problem, for already 
available supplies—that is shipments and stock 
here—amount to 36,000 piculs. There is nota 
shadow of a sign of easier prices, and holders 
continue to obtain all they ask for anything 
decent in quality. There has been less doing 
generally in Waste, though some rather heavy 
parcels have been taken. Nothing to report in 
CMea| fEaughange has been fairly steady. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE AUTUMN MANGUVRES. 
Arter a stubborn combat had been waged in 
the neighbourhood of the Kinu river, the Em- 
peror summoned the Generals of both sides, and 
pronounced judgment in the following words: 
— The attack of the Northern Army (invaders) 
was remarkably well delivered; but the sudden 
flank attack of the Southern Army (Imperial) 
was not properly managed.” Thus the laurels 
rested with the invading force in the first 
day’s fighting. After the combat had been re- 
newed, the Imperial Army again suffered defeat, 
and was driven from Utsunomiya, the invaders 
taking possession of that town. The Southern 
forces, however, did not retreat far, but re-in- 
trenched themselves in masked positions at 
Susumenomiya, Hikida, and other villages. 
Their programme was to surprise the invading 
army on the march, but as the latter did not 
continue its advance beyond Utsunomiya, the 
defenders remained fruitlessly in the field 
throughout the night of the 24th ultimo, 
Meanwhile, being re-enforced by a fresh divi- 
sion, on the following morning they assum- 
ed the offensive and marched towards Utsu- 
nomiya, coming into collision with the enemy 
at Takinohara. Here a fierce battle was waged 
for over two hours, the Imperial Army now 
proving the more powerful and compelling the 
invaders to beat a retreat. Being hotly pursued 
by the victors, the Northern Army was finally 
driven out of Utsunomiya, and at 8.10 a.m, the 
town was re-occupied by the Imperial forces. 
This ended the fighting. His Imperial Highness 
Prince Arisugawa, Field Marshal, criticised the 
operations at Takinohara, in the presence of all 
the generals, the Emperor having previously 
made a speech. 


ats 
The following is a translation of the short 
speech made by the Emperor to the General 
Officers who were present at the manceuvres ;— 
“We have commanded Taruhito to judge the 
issue of the manceuvres just terminated, It has 
pleased us to observe that, on the whole, great 
progress has been made. But Our Army must 
not be content with its present condition: it must 
strive to atta I higher degree of excellence. 
Upon you, therefore, devolves the duty of serving 
zealously, leaving no point, however trivial, uncon- 
sidered, and sparing uo effort to carry your mili- 

tary studies to completion.” 








. 
a7 

HLH. Prince Arisugawa’s Judgment was 
delivered as follows :— 

In obedience to the Imperial command, I, Taru- 
hito, proceed to pronounce judgment on the issue 
of the Manceuvres :—The strategy adopted in 
the battle fought on the 23rd of October was good 
on both sides, viewed as a whole. I consider that 
the Southern Army acted rightly in occupying the 
old and new Rikau routes and posting a strong 
force on the old road. It was also skilful strategy 
on the part of the Norther Army to divide its 
force into three divisions, so as to enable each divi- 
sion to take a different route by which they might 
advance without delay through mountainous dis- 
tricts. Since, however, these divisions were in 
tended to combine at Ujiya, it was essential that 
their routes should be subsequently changed. But 
although the plan of action had been previously de- 
termined, no order was given in the above seuseuntil 
the troops had actually reached Ujiya, theinevitable 
consequence being loss of time and opportunity. 
All necessary instructions as to routes should 
have been issued previously, the more so that no 
encounter had yet taken place with the forces 
of the enemy. Again, from the point of view 
of strict obedience to orders, it was right for the 
First Division of the Northern Army to remain 
at Kamasu Hill, after they taken possession of 
it. But when they heard the sound of conti- 
nuous firing in the direction of the Second and 
Third Divisions, they ought to have advanced to 
the assistance of those Divisions without waiting 
for a change of instructions. ‘Their failure to do 
so must be considered a loss of opportunity owing 
to over-strict adherence to orders. On the other 
hand, the position, to the north of Ujiya, taken by 
the artillery of the Southern Army, can hardly be 
considered well chosen, as the left wing of the 
enemy was then in the act of delivering a flank 
attack, so that no possibility of holding the posi. 



































of the Southern Army, they did well to change 
direction to the left ow hearing the sound of firing 
in that quarter, despite the fact that their orders 
were to advance towards the Kitsure River. At 
the same time, it was merely by chance, and not 
by premeditation, that a part of this wing found 
tself in a position to deliver an attack on the rear 
of the Third division of the Northern Army, and 
the defeat of the latter was caused by waut of 
proper precautions on the part of its left. 

The measures adopted by the Northern Army 
in the first battle fought on the 24th cannot be con- 
sidered correct. Their prime object being to 
advance, they ought to have attacked the repulsed 
troops in their front at once, before the later could 
be reinforced, Even though the enemy has destroy- 
ed the bridges over the Kinu River on the previous 
day, measures should have been concerted for re- 
newing the battle on the following day. From this 
point of view itis much to be regretted that the com- 
mander of the Nothern army failed to appreciate 
the original plan, and did not take steps to carry 
it out. Though, however, this want of appreciation 
involved a loss of opportunity, the plan of attack, 
so far as concerns the distribution of forces, and the 
method of onset, was well considered. Further, 
the choice of Hirade-hara by the Southern Army 
asa place to make a stand, was very appropriate, 
and I endorse all the other measures adopted by 
them, such as the disposal of forces and so forth, 
T observed that, previously to the commencement 
of the action, the Southern Army often changed 
the position of its reserves in obedience to false 
reports, ‘To obtain sure intelligence is the only 
way of directing an army’s movements proper- 
ly: this branch’ of service cannot be too care- 
fully conducted. Again, when retreating, the 
Southern Army showed much carelessness, though 
the enemy were pressing forward with their full 
force. Doubtless this mistake may be attributed 
to a tendency to regard the Manoeuvres in 
different light from actual war, but it is not neces- 
sary for me to declare that such a distinction ought 
never to be made, The battle fought on the 2sth 
was altogether well conducted by both parties, but 
the attack made by the Fourth Division of the 
Northern Army along the: Rikuu Road cannot be 
considered in accordance with proper strategy. 1 
approve everything else that happened on that day. 
Such is my judgment on the various incidents of the 
three days. Viewing the manceuvres as a whole, 
though I was pleased to see so much progress, there 
were many points with regard to which I caunotex- 
press entire approval. Some of the principal of these 
are, first, that owing to the failure of commanding 
officers to attach sufficient importance to the duty 
of preserving communications, the forces did not 
co-operate effectively. In point of fact, the larger 
the body of forces in the field, the more important 
is the question of communications, for unless the 
greatest care be exercised in this matter, each 
division has to fight on its own occount, and the 
end is disaster for the whole. [ urge the ex- 
pediency of greater attention hereafter to this vital 
detail. “Secondly, I was disappointed to observe 
a marked failure to appreciate the true value of 
both artillery and infantry fire in delivering an 
attack, It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
utility of firearms depends greatly on time and 
circumstances in each case; but arms of offence 
are daily undergoing such improvements that 
victory must rest with those who understand how 
best to utilize them, I trust that general officers 
well pay profound attention to this point. 























THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE. 


Loxp Lr, Representative of China in Japan, has 
taken his departure from this country without 
any public demonstrations of the exceptionally 
high esteem in which he was held. Being in 
mourning for the very recent death of his 
mother by adoption, the wife of the celebrated 
Viceroy, it was impossible for him to accept any 
invitations, and both Japanese and foreigners 
were thus compelled to see him depart without 
any of the marks of respect and friendship 
that would otherwise have distinguished the 
exit of an official who leaves behind him a 
record without precedent. Of the men hitherto 
sent by China to represent her at the Court of 
Japan, it must be admitted that they stood on 
a distinctly high plane of ability and culture. 
But Lord Li, in addition to intellectual qualities 
which none could fail to recognise, posses- 
sed graces of manner and kindliness of heart 
that won friends everywhere. We do not go 
too far when we say that his diplomatic and 
social methods alike produced a lasting im- 
pression on the people of Tokyo, and that the 
days when he presided at the Legation in Na- 





tion could be anticipated. As for the night wing 
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pleasure and admiration. He spoke both 
Japanese and English fluently, and he mixed 
with the foreign and Japanese residents of the 
capital on terms of more than common in- 
timacy and friendship. From a man of views 
so liberal, tact so excellent, and ability so rare, 
his country ought to be entitled to expect great 
things. Let us hope that he possesses his father, 
the Viceroy’s gift of biding his time, and that, 
like too many other liberal and brilliant Chinese, 
he may not wreck his career by premature col- 
lision with the rock of Celestial Conservatism. 


LECTURE AT THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

Tue lecture announced to be given by Mr. A. 
B. de Guerville at the Imperial Hotel in the 
interests of certain Tokyo charities, came off 
Friday week, and was numerously attended. 
Indeed the chief salon of the Hotel was filled 
to overflowing, and as the room is supposed to 
accommodate six hundred people, an idea of 
the size of the audience may be at once formed. 
The Minister President of State and Countess 
Ito, the Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
and Mrs. Hayashi, the entire Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique, many distinguished Japanese and 
almost the whole of the foreign community of 
Tokyo were present. The Rev. C. S. Eby 
kindly presided at the lantern, which was placed 
at the entrance of the salon, the stereopticon 
views being projected on a large screen at the 
otherend. At the outset things did not work 
quite smoothly, but the apparatus was soon 
under complete control, and a very beautiful 
and remarkable series of views was displayed. 
Some of the grand natural scenery of the 
States delighted the audience not less than 
the clossal and often noble edifices of the 
chief cities. Interest centered, of course, on 
the buildings of the World’s Fair. These were 
shown_as they will appear when completed, and 
since the lecturer added details of size and cost, 
an admirable conception could be formed of the 
immensity of the undertaking. The one defec- 
tive feature of the whole affair was the inter- 
preting. Only a very small fraction of Mr. de 
Guerville’s explanations and statistics was trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Japanese present, 
although they constituted the great majority of 
the audience. The lecture will be repeated at 
the Public Hall this evening. 


M. DE LANNESSAN ON INDO-CHINA. 


M. pr Langssan, says the London and China 
Express, seems to be keeping the French Press 
well supplied with his views on the state of 
affairs in Indo-China, Tonkin especially. We 
have already noted one or two of the effusions. 
The last example is a letter to the Deputy, M. 
Francisco Deloncle, which is obviously iniend- 
ed for publication. He points out in this that the 
revenue is increasing, a fact which is sure to 
tell in his favour, and if there are still pirates he 
deplores the frequency with which they make 
attacks. He thinks his critics are too impatient 
and too ill-informed, and they forget that many 
years will be needed before the land is pacified. 
He is for the establishment of numerous out- 
posts, knit together by well-opened well-guard- 
ed ways. His ideas were clearly derived from 
the study of English methods. ‘Money is, how- 
ever, needed to carry on the great public works 
that he suggests, and M. Jamais, the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, would rather do 
almost anything than go to the Chamber to ask 
for an appropriation. But the conclusion of 
the whole matter is thus expressed by the Lé- 
berté, ‘We must either make up our minds not 
to haggle about money or we must abandon the 
county.” 





THE "10GO HOTEL, 
A petition came before the Chief Justice on 
the r7th ult., in the Hongkong Supreme Court, 
at the instance of Th, de Berigny, for the com- 
pulsory winding-up of this company. After a 
short discussion between the Court and the 
Counsel engaged in the case, his Lordship 
made an order in the following terms :—* That 
the voluntary winding up be continued subject 
to the supervision of the Court; the liquidators 
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the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and of the 

‘Ompany be paid out of the assets of the Com- 
pany.” This order was made subject to a for- 
mal affidavit being put in to the effect that there 
was no other company in Kobe with a similar 
title, owing to a mistake (which Mr. Leach 
pointed out) having occurred in the local ad- 
vertisement wherein the notice of voluntary 
winding up was headed “ Hiogo Hotel Com- 
pany, Limited ” instead of “ Hiogo Hotel, Limi- 
ted.” His Lordship said, however, that on this 
affidavit being filed it would be unnecessary to 
re-advertise the winding up 








THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION SCANDAL. 
Tue Tokyo News Agency reports that the Au- 
thorities have already determined to declare the 
last barristers’ examination invalid, and to order 
that another examination be conducted de novo. 
From the same source we learn that though 
certain people contend that the examiners must 
be dismissed, and new ones appointed, the opi- 
nion of the officials concerned is somewhat 
different. They point out that as yet the culprit 
has not been discovered, and that as the exami- 
ners are all upright and able men, they cannot 
have committed such a disgraceful act as to 
divulge the papers. On the other hand, were 
they dismissed without any sufficient evidence, 
their honour would be unjustly, or at least pre- 
cipitately, impugned, and neither they nor the 
public would accept such a situation quietly. 
Assuredly, therefore, the Authorities will never 
entertain the notion of dismissing the examiners 
unless they are clearly proved to be guilty. 


MILNER’S SAFES. 

In several recent fires at home, Milner’s safes 
are reported to have passed through the ordeal 
to which they were subject with great credit to 
the makers, the contents being recovered in a 
state of perfect preservation. Thus we read :— 
“Ata fire in Mitchell-street, Glasgow, besides 
being subject to intense heat, the safe fell 
from a height of four stories, and on being 
dug out after a lapse of 12 days the books 
and papers were found to be all preserved.” In 
another case, at 23, Jewin-crescent, London, 
“the safe was in a part of the building that was 
subject to the full force of the fire, and bore 
unmistakeable evidences of having undergone a 
most severe trial in fact it was clear that it had 
been red-hot for some time. Notwithstanding 
this, the whole of the contents were in a perfect 
state.” 


SERVICES AT UNION CHURCH. 
A piscoure suggested by the anniversary of the 
earthquake of Oct. 28, 1891, was preached by 
Professor Thwing on Sunday, at Union Church. 
Dr. Meacham in introducing the preacher re- 
marked that this was the sixth Sunday he had 
had the pleasure of introducing his American 
friend to this pulpit, Dr. Thwing had just been 
visiting the district devasted and had participat- 
ed in the memorial service at Nagoya on Friday 
last, and was to leave on the Peru for Hongkong, 
sailing probably to-morrow. He remarked that 
there are supreme moments in life when thought 
and emotion seem to focus themselves on one 
conspicuous idea. The object before us wears 
a distinctness and brilliancy rising above the 
ordinary level of consciousness, just as I have 
seen a tongue of fire leap from Vesuvius at 
midnightand with ghastly splendour paintits out- 
line on the inky sky. The theme of the hour de- 
serves a better handling than I can give it, with so 
brief preparation. But if God himself is heard, 
the speaker can afford to be himself forgotton. 
Taking as a text Heb, 12 : 26-29, ““ Whose voice 
then shook the earth.” Dr. Thwing first defined 
fear as a physical instinct and fear as a moral 
principle, each a valuable factor; the former 
vitalizing the law of self preservation, and the 
latter inhering in every well balanced character. 
The danger of our age is not from superstitious 
credulity, but from materialisti capathy. Hence 
the need of the catastrophic element in the 
education of mankind. As this planet passed 
through convulsions before becoming the abode 
of the race, so individuals and nations have had 
a tragic discipline and will need the same in the 
future. Having illustrated his argument from his- 
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tory and experience, Professor Thwing urged the 
cultivation of sobriety of thought, the recognition 
of the immense superiority of the unseen over the 
visible and temporal, and a responsiveness to the 
imperative call of God who speaks from heaven 
in these startling providences. Suitable re- 
ference was made to the tragedy of the Bokhara 
and to the death of Mrs. Harrison, the service 
closing with the hymn ‘ God moves in a my- 
sterious way.” 


THE BOKHARA’S DEAD. 


Tur Hongkong Daily Press gives the following 
record of the men who lost then lives in the 
Bokhara:— 

Major J. ‘I. Turner, Army Pay Department. 

Captain Dawson, Honkong Regiment. 

Captain J. Dunn, Commanding Army Service 

Corps. 

Lieut. F. A. Burnett, Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Lieut. G. G. Boyle, Royal Artillery. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant F. G. Jeffkins, Royal 

Engineers. 

Sergeant Mumford, Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Sergeant Donegan, Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Mr. G. E. Taverner, Audit Office. 

Mt. G. S. Purvis, Hongkong and Shanghai 

Bank. 
Mr. Charles Wallace, Clerk, Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Major Turner received his first commission ou 
April 13th, 1858, was made paymaster on April 
roth, 1881 and received the rank of hon, major in 
the Black Watch on April roth, 1886. Ile was 
one of the best of men in his private life, the most 
popular of officers, and his loss has occasioned the 
most poignant grief, which is increased by the 
knowledge that he leaves a widow and nine 
children. He was about 55 years of age and has 
seen a large amount of service. 

apt. J. Dunn, Conmanding the Transport 
Division of the Army Service Corps here, received 
his first commission on May roth, 1882, and at- 
tained his present rank ow April 2nd, 1889. He 
was at one time connected with the Liverpool 
Regiment, and was unmarried. As a cricketer he 
was perhaps the best bat ever seen in Hongkong 5 
he was indeed called the W. G. Grace of the East 
and his genial, generous disposition made him very 
popular. 

Capt. R. H. Dawson was one of the officers of 
the new Hongkong Regiment, being in command 
of the left wing. He was previously in the Wor- 
cester Regiment and subsequently served in India 
as wing officer of the Meywar Bheel Corps. He 
had seen 12 years service. Although compara- 
tWely a stranger here, during his brief residence 
he had made a host of friends and his loss will be 
deeply regretted, especially in the ranks of the 
Regiment of which he was an able and popular 
offic 




































Lieut. Geo. G. Boyle, R.A., has been claimed 
by death at the early age of 23. He ouly join- 
ed the service in 1889, but was a very promising 
young officer. 

Liew. F. A. Burnett, of the Shropshire Light 
Infantry, was 24 years of age. He joined the Re- 

iment at Malta on March rgth, 1890, and was a 
favourite among the men. 

aarter-Master Sergeant Jeffkins was one of 
the ablest draughtsmen in the Royal Engineers, 
and one of the best all round cricketers in the 
colony. He has not been in the colony very long, 
but he had done good service for the Hongkong 
Cricket Club and ingratiated himself with all with 
whom he came in contact. He leaves a widow 
but no family. 

Sergeant Mumford, of the band of the Shrop- 

ire Light Infantry, was 30 years of age and had 
seen considerable service, having been with the 
regiment through the Soudan and Egyptian cam- 
paigns. He was unmarried. 

Sergeant Donegan was also in the band of the 
Shropshire Regiment. He was only 23 years ofage. 
Mr. G. S. Purvis was a clerk in the Hongkong 
d Shanghai Bank, exceedingly popular among 
his fellows and a good all-round athlete. 

Mr. C. Wallace was a clerk in the firm of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. His mother and sister 
veside here, and his brother is in Swatow. 

Mr. G. E. Taverner was in the Audit Office. 
He was a son of the late Acting Colonial Chap- 
lain, and was well known asa promising young 
cricketer, whose personal qualities made him po- 
pular among those who were acquainted with him. 

















A NICK RUTTON-HOLE. 
In Mindinao, the farthest south-eastern island 
in the Phillippine group, upon one of its moun- 
tains, the volcanic Apo, a party of botanical and 
ie explorers found recently at al 
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height of 2,500 feet above the sea level a colos- 
sal flower. The discoverer, Dr, Alexander 
Schadenberg, could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw amid the low-growing bushes the 
immense buds of this flower growing like gigan- 
tic cabbage-heads. But he was still more as- 
tonished when he found a specimen in full 
bloom, a five-petaled flower nearly a yard in 
diameter, as large as a carriage wheel, in 
fact. The enormous blossom was borne on a 
sort of vine creeping on the ground. The native 
who accompanied Dr. Schadenberg called it 
“bolo.” The party had no scale by which the 
weight of the flower could be ascertained, but 
they improvised a swinging scale, using their 
boxes and specimens as weights. Weighing 
these when opportunity served, it was found that 
a single flower weighed over twenty-one pounds. 
It was impossible to transport the fresh flower, 
so the travellers photographed it and dried a 
number of its leaves by the heat of a fire, 





KUMAMOTO DOINGS. 

Tue election of members of the Kumamoto 
Prefectural Assembly continues to be dist 
guished by acts of violence.” According to the 
accounts published in the Radical organ of the 
locality, the Conservatives have been conduct- 
ing themselves in a most disorderly manner. 
The soshi of Vamaga District, having found 
themselves in a company of Vahan-tai, which 
may be taken as the Japanese equivalent of 
“ Moonlighters,” broke into the house of Shi- 
mada Kiichi, a Radical, smashed the doors, 
hacked the posts, and vented their political ex- 
citement in other forcible fashions. Another 
band of the same partizans seized three Radi- 
cals, bound them hand and foot sent them off 
by boat. They were subsequently rescued by 
their comrades. Nobody, however, seems to 
have met with any serious hurt except a man 
called Nakajima Vasutaro, who received a dis- 
abling wound and was left for dead by the 
way-side. Probably these stories require to be 
discounted, but under any circumstances Kuma- 
moto’s political fever evidently runs very high. 








THE LASCARS OF THE “ BOKHARA.” 

A most unhappy incident connected with the 
survivors of the Bokhara disaster is the charge 
brought against the Lascars by Dr. Lowson. 
What Dr. Lowson really said about these men it 
is difficult to make out. Here are two versions, 
the first taken from the Hongkong Datly Press, 
the other from the Hongkong Telegraph :— 

In further conversation Dr, Lowson expressed 
his high admiration for the conduct of the captain 
and officers of the Bokhara, who acted like heroes 
all through. The Lascars also worked splendidly 
under their leadership, but after the wreck De. 
Lowson could not admire their apathetic indiffer- 
ence to orders and behests and had nothing but 
contempt for their behaviour on Sand Island, 
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As for the Lascar members of the crew they be- 
haved ina fiendish manner after getting on shore, 
and [trust that should I ever be placed in a 
similar situation with their countrymen, that I shall 
have my six shooter in my hip-pocket and a stout 
stick inmy hand. From the moment they reached 
the shore they behaved more like rabid hogs than 
human beings. They attempted to monopolise 








the little fresh water found in a shallow well, and 
gorged all the food they could lay hands. They 
fever atiempted to assist us, but did rather the 





reverse. They are a disgusting, unmanly, co- 
wardly, brutal gang of contemptible ruffians. 
The fiendish yells and overbearing attitude of 
those black brutes (I can call them nothing else) 
would be inconceivable had I not witnessed it, 
They took uo heed of their officers’ commands, 
and more than once [had to make some of them 
feel my knuckles in sheer self-defence and to bring 
them to reason. [don't thing it would be pos- 
sible to use] language too harsh in describing 
the conduct of those coloured men, and I regret 
Tam not well enough to describe it to you more 
wv detail, for it ought to be thoroughly exposed. 





After due allowance is made for the exaggerat- 

ed language habitually employed in the colamns 

of the Hongkong Telegraph, we are neverthe- 

less compelled to conclude that Dr. Lowson did 

actually condemn, in terms more or less strong, 

the Condes of the Lascars on Sand Island. The 
nal from 
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fifteen Lascars have accordingly written the fol- 
lowing letter to the Daily Press :-— 


Sir,—We, the undersigned surviving crew of] p 


the steamer Bothara having heard of a report 
about our alleged misconduct made by one of the 
surviving passengers, Dr. Lowson, in the Hong- 
kong Telegraph of the 18th instant, beg hereby to 
make the following statement, and trust, in justice 
to us, you will kindly publish it, as without such 
a vindication of our conduct as can be made by our 
statement, we poor people, who worked on board 
the ill-fated steamer regardless of all danger, 
will not only be deprived of our certificates, of 
our donations, and of our services by the P. & 
©., but also of the prestige of our sea-faring 
nation as one of the best type of crew under any 
emergencies that one can ever come across. We 
need hardly say here anything about our conduct 
as crew on board the steamer during the excep- 
tionally disastrous period of our voyage, Dr. 
Lowson has himself spoken about it, but above 
all, when due investigations are made in proper 
quarters, it will, we feel confident, come out satis- 
factorily that the Gogo crew which the P. and O. 
employ, and of which we form a part, behaved 
themselves in the case of the Bokhara in such a 
manner as to leave nothing further to desire, and 
that in such a terrific sea and gale that were raging 
during our last voyage we hesitated not the least to 
implicitly obey and carry out as far as practicable 
the orders and behests of our officers, however 
perilous the situations in which we were ordered 
to work, After our getting on land what we did 
for the surviving European passengers and for our 
officers we narrate below, and we trust the lauer 
when called upon will fully confirm the truth of 
ourstatement. That for more than 24 hours during 
the disastrous period, owing to the exigencies of 
the terrific occasion we had had hardly any food 
ow board, we scarcely need refer to here; we do 
think we should refer to the terrible strain and 
stress that we had had to undergo as crew. Our 
officers themselves have experienced the same, and 
let them speak for us. What we did after we were 
ashore was this: 

Kaily at daybreak after the night we were 
washed ashore, the Chief Officer d Quarter- 
master took six out of us remaining’ fifteen 
round about the island we were thrown on, as 
well in search of food as in that of any stray 
persons who may have been washed ashore like 
us. We picked up from the floating débris 
three tins of biscuits, and fell in with a fireman 
who was lying with his leg broken and crying. 
The three tins of biscuits were handed over 
to the Chief Officer, and we lifted and helped up 
the lame fireman to the spot where the survivors 
had congregated. During the absence of us six, 
the remainder of us picked up bundles of Shang- 
hai saw which were floating about, and spread 
up as mattresses for the European passengers 
and officers. Some of us were then sentin search 
of blankets, and on our finding two we dried them 
up and gave them to Dr. Lowson, We also pick- 
ed up four mattresses which had floated up from 
the vessel and handed them to the Europeans ; we 
also dried up their clothes as they were given tous 
todry in turns, We did not appropriate any of 
the things we picked up for our own use. Almost 
naked we kept ourselves shivering. We were only 
supplied with handfuls of biscuits saturated with 
salt water by the Chief Officer. Under cold and 
pain we wailed outside the fishermen’s hut where 
the Europeans stayed, and during the night of the 
next day by turns of two kept watch there. We 
also supplied them with fuel, and made fires for 
them. We never monopolized the little fresh water 
that was found ina well as Dr, Lowson alleges. 
On the contrary, we picked up a bucket and gave 
it full of water from the well every time that they 
wanted it during day as well as during night. 
For ourselves we had a half top-broken bottle 
and we in turn drank thereby. We never 
gorged any food. There was nothing beyond 
the biscuits which were in charge of the officers, 
and we only ate what they gave us of them. 
What else could we gorge we leave the doctor to 
say. On the morning of the second day we saw 
a goat sitting upon an elevated spot on the hillside; 
we caught it of our own accord and handed it to 
the Europeans for their use for food. We were 
all more or less hurt, we were lame, hungry, and 
half dead, but, nevertheless, we helped up Dr. 
Lowson, who seemed to have a sore leg, to walk 
over to Makung, a distance of five miles which 
took nearly half a day. As regards the supply 
of fresh water in the well possibly the Doctor 
might have imagined that might be exhausted if 
we had had to stay long at the island, but the flow 
in the well was evidently continuous, and the 
supply was quite abundant even when we left the 
island. We were asked to pick up cans of oil, 
which as found we brought them. _ If for all these 
services rendered in cold and rain 
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other respect under the most trying circumstances, 
rendered when we ourselves, as we said, were lame, 
hungéy, and half-dead, we get such a certificate as 
. Lowson has given us, we simply say our re 
ward will come from God, and that as between 
man and man let the righteous judge us.—We are, 
sir, your obedient servants, 

Amunsee Hassun. 

Hassun Amun. 

MoosaBa MuUNJEEBA. 

Ye Soor Isai. 

Amun Essack. 

Apoo Cassum. 

Hoosein Hassun. 

Atty Ismait. 

Manomep SHausupin. 

Antonio Manuet Vaz. 

Yina Seipon. 

SEBASTIAN DE Souza. 

Syep Manomsp. 

Furren Cui. 

Cassum Hyper. 

Hongkong, 20th October, 1892. 

There is something at once dramatic and 
pathetic about this narrative. The trivial de- 
tails described by the Lascars—their search for 
food to supply the wants of the Europeans ; 
their picking up of straw and mattresses; their 
drinking of water from a half broken bottle ; 
their finding of fuel and kindling fire, always 
for the Europeans; their own food, handfuls of 
biscuits saturated with salt water; their cold 
and exhausted vigil outside the hut in which the 
Europeans were sheltered; the hardships they 
had endured previously to this time of priva- 
tion; their injuries and lameness, and finally 
their helping of Dr. Lowson to walk to Makung 
—all these things make up a picture singularly 
incongruous with the wild words attributed to 
Dr. Lowson by the Zelegraph, and even with 
the much more moderate accusation ascribed 
to him by the Daély Press. We cannot but 
think that if the Lascars really did show ‘‘ apa- 
thetic indifference to orders” while on Sand Is- 
land, their mood is fully accounted for by the 
terrible and protracted hardships that had pre- 
ceded their last struggle for life in a boiling 
sea, and that it is amply compensated by the 
fortitude and endurance which all observers 
concur in attributing to them during the long 
battle on board the Bokhara. 


THE “AJIYA” ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
Tue Aziya (Asia) occupies the pleasant position 
of a free lance among the periodical publica- 
tions of Tokyo. It elevates itself on a lofty 
pinnacle of independent criticism, and looking 
down upon the low levels of current politics, 
finds everything unsatisfactory. Discontented 
with the Government no less than with the vari- 
ous political parties, it is equally disgusted 
with almost everything beneath it. As to the 
Government, its strictures are short and vague. 
It declares itself confirmed in its original opi- 
nion that the present Cabinet is after all a 
collection of wooden idols. As to the Diet, 
the Ajiya considers it is as untrustworthy as 
the Government. These brief denunciations 
are exchanged for more expansive methods 
when the various political parties pass under 
the caustic periodical’s review. The Fipu- 
to (Radical Party) is described as “a big tree 
of which the trunk is already dead.” The 
Radicals may justly boast of unwieldy dimen- 
sions, but they must acknowledge that their 
energies are now entirely devoted to the pre- 
servation of their failing vitality. Required, on 
the one hand, to defend themselves against the 
National Unionists, they must on the other, be 
on their guard against the encroachments of 
their allies the Progressionists. Even the most 
incapable among them already regard them- 
selves as embryo Ministers of State, and in 
putting on lofty airs and keeping up appear- 
ances they have the credit, or discredit, of sur- 
passing even the representatives of officialdom. 

* 
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The Kaishin-fo (Progressionist party) is stat- 
ed to have regained something of its former 
power. But its members are accused of merely 
acting parts in their new career of desperate} 
conflict. They may deceive themselves, but 
they can not deceive others. Their leader, | 








Count Okuma, is recognized as a statesman of 


But his remarkable natural gifts are, in the 
Ajiya’s opinion, prostituted to serve the dark 
passion of revenge. He is angry with the Go- 
vernment, and he deceives the Radical party 
with insinuating words. 

* 


* * 

The Kokumin Kyokai (National Union) is 
characterized as being profoundly foolish. Ex. 
cepting its two leaders, Count Saigo and Vis- 
count Shinagawa, its members are declared to 
be nothing less than greedy political adventur- 
ers. They extort money from the simple and 
honest inhabitants of the North-east for the sake 
of replenishing the empty pockets of the pro- 
fessional politicians of the South-west. The 
life of such a party must be extremely preca- 
rious, and such of its members as have any 
self-respect are recommended to shape their 
conduct according to the real prospects of their 
association. 

* *: * 

The Toyo F1yu-to (Oriental Radical patty) 
hardly deserves the name of a party. Itisa 
pity, says the Afiya, that the interests of the 
poor labouring classes have been taken under 
the wing of such politicians. Association so 
unworthy will have the result of forcing sober 
men to turn their attention from the important 
question of ameliorating the condition of the 
poor. Mr. Oi Kentaro is rebuked for his auda- 
city in appropriating such an important question 
to form a plank in his political platform. 

* 
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The Independent Popular Party, of which 
leading members like Messrs. Masataka, Kawa- 
shima Jun, and Nakamura Yaroku, are very ac- 
tive, is still an insignificant factor in politics, It 
is of course extravagant to build any big hopes on 
a young sprout just emerging from the ground. 


. 
ore 


Even the Ajiya recognizes the absurdity 
of condemning everything, and observes that 
it is not perhaps just to withhold all praise 
from existing parties. They have done some 
good things. To them belongs the credit of 
having hastened the grant of the Constitution 
and the opening of the Diet. What is most asto- 
nishing is the fact that the Tokyo periodical 
accuses independent and self sufficient critics, 
like itself, of being a standing menace to the 
healthy growth of politics in Japan. 


BEGGARS WANTED. 
Latzty advertisements were placarded on tele- 
graph posts in Yokohama to the effect that all 
the beggars in the town were requested to call 
at the branch office of the Seiri Club, 43, Hasa- 
kicho, Sanchome, Yokohama. At first sight 
such an announcement looks somewhat strange, 
but further inquiry shows that an excellent pro- 
ject is on foot. Messrs. Nagaoka Keizaburo, 
Yebihara Boku, and Yamaguchi Yukimitsu 
have established a club at Hachioji for the pur- 
pose of collecting all the indigent persons in 
the empire, and providing for them some ap- 
propriate occupations. The promoters intend 
to separate the applicants into three lots. The 
first, over 60 years of age ; the second, under 15 
years of age; and the third, deformed. The 
young persons belonging to the second category 
are to be sent to Hokkaido, where they will 
settle, while houses will be provided for the 
others, and occupations found at which they 
may be able to work. A branch office has been 
established in Yokohama, and already a sum of 
over a thousand yen isavailable. Itis stated that 
there are over 500 beggars in Yokohama alone. 
* m * 

After the posting of advertisements as de- 
scribed above, the police authorities of Yoko- 
hama took steps to investigate the matter, and 
finding that the details of the scheme were not 
satisfactory, the projectors were ordered to 
suspend further proceedings until their system 
could be placed on a sounder footing. They 
are said be very indignant about this interference, 
Their object being to succour the unfortunate, 
and to put an end, as far as possible, to the 
public scandal of begging, they do not see why 
any official obstacles should be placed in their 
Brie and they have accordingly sent a deputa- 
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tion to walt upon the Governor of Kanagawa 
and submit to him a statement of their grievance. 
Doubtless their purpose is excellent, but when 
private associations undertake to assume charge 
of the lives of their fellow-nationals, it is the 
unquestionable duty of the Authorities to see 
that satisfactory and trustworthy measures are 
adopted. . 


JAPANESE SETTLEMET AT JENSAN. 

Some days ago the Foreign Department received 
a communication from the Japanese Consul at 
Jensan in Korea to the effect that the negotia- 
tion relating to the reclamation of land for a 
Japanese settlement had been at last concluded. 
The Michi Nichi has now received further 
particulars of the matter. It appears that the 
negotiation was commenced by Mr. Kondo when 
he represented Japan at the Korean Court. 
In the rst Article of the Convention relating to 
a Japanese settlement at that port, it was ex- 
pressly provided that the Korean Government 
should grant the Japanese Government an area 
of over 3,900 /swbo of land then under the sea, 
to be reclaimed for the purposes of a Japanese 
settlement. In view of such a provision there 
should apparently have been no’ difficulty in 
obtaining the practical fulfilment of the en- 
gagement, but in Korea. things are not so 
easily managed. The negotiation commenced 
in 1890, but under various pretexts the grant 
was deferred till quite recently. At last, how- 
ever, an understanding was arrived at, and the 
Korean Government nominated officials to super- 
intend the work of reclamation, the Japanese 
Consul, on his side, appointing Mr. Takao 
Kenzo to compile an estimate for purposes of 
comparison, while Messrs. Otani Masanobu, 
President, and Nishiwaki Chotaro, Vice-Pre- 
sident, of the Settlement Assembly, and Mr. 
Sato Ikkei, representative of the settlers, were 
chosen to.form a Committee of Management. 
As soon as the estimate prepared by the Korean 
officials is submitted, the Committee will hold 
aconference. It is stated that the works will 
probably be contracted for by Japanese, but the 
Nichi Nichi dwells on the importance of choos- 
ing an honest contractor, since otherwise all 
sorts of troubles will assuredly crop up in the 
course of the undertaking. As the cold wea- 
ther will set in soon, the works cannot be com- 
menced before next spring. 


THE FOKS OF THE CABINET. 
Wuo are the real foes of the present Cabinet? 
The Fiyu, which is the Radical organ, pro- 
pounds this question and undertakes to answer 
it. Most persons who have watched the course 
of events during the past two years will be dis- 
posed to think that the answer presents no diffi- 
culty: the Karshin-fo at all times, they will say, 
and the Fzyu-fo generally. But our Radical 
contemporary entertains a very different view, 
and the fact is significant. It avers that although 
the Radicals are certainly not among the friends 
of the Cabinet, and although they are prepared 
to take over the reins of Administration when- 
ever the present Ministers forfeit the confidence 
of the nation, they are by no means like a cat 
watching a mouse, ready to spring on it at the 
first opportunity, On the contrary, so far as 
the ¥zyu-to are concerned, the Cabinet may re- 
main in peace so long as it does not misgovern 
the country. The foes against whom careful 
watch must be really kept are the Military Party 
(Budan-ha), who for a moment swayed the 
Matsukata Administration and are now in retire- 
ment. Looking back to the events of the past 
few months, the ¥#yz finds that the leaders of 
this dangerous association are Viscounts Taka- 
shima, Shinagawa, and Kabayama, and Mr. 
Shirane. Viscount Takashima is credited by 
the ¥éyu with some measure of ability, and with 
having exercised far more influence in the 
Matsukata Cabinet than the Premier himself. 
Since he went out of office he has maintained 
sullen silence, apparently inactive, but in reality 
watching with eagle eyes for an opportunity to 
re-establish military sway, and holding constant 
communication with Count Matsukata.  Vis- 
count Kabayama, though notin complete agree- 
ment with these leaders, is practically on their 
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side, and from his suburban c the oole” resemblance between the two perform- 





he observes and communicates to his colleagues 
in the provinces the course of events. Among 
the police officials, too, there are many followers 
of the Budan-ha, who, when occasion presents 
itself, will not be wanting in zeal. The Military 
Politicians recognise that the present Cabinet 
consists of statesmen of the first ability, but they 
rely on the chances of dissension among its 
members, and they stand by waiting while 
the assaults of the Popular Party gradually 
sap its strength. Meanwhile, the Government 
assumes an attitude of defence towards the 
Popular Party alone, failing to discern the true 
source of grave danger. Such are the Radical 
organ’s views, We regard them as a remarkable 
declaration. When the Radicals openly re- 
cognise that they are not the Cabinet’s chief 
enemies, and that the enemies of the Cabinet 
are also enemies of the Popular Party, it becomes 
really a matter of uncertainty how far the F1yu- 
to may be reckoned as active foes of the Govern- 
ment in the next session of the Diet. 





“YOKOHAMA BALLADS. 
Two of our local artists, taking a new departure, 
one with pencil and the other with pen, have 
published a volume entitled “ Yokohama Bal- 
lads.” Judging from the frontispiece, the book 
is intended to be a “ pot-boiler,” for the singer 
of the verses stands thrumming his lyre under 
the shadow of Fujiyama “ by the sad sea waves,” 
while his better half cooks an a/-fresco soup, 
both figures being lightly clad and presenting 
an altogether impoverished appearance. The 
poetical repertoire opens with the lay of the 
“Over educated,” the hero being a Japanese 
“rickshaw-man” who, failing to obtain “ six 
times his legal fare” from an English salt, called 
the latter a “ruddy-tinted fool.” This appro- 
priation of our own particular swear-words 
causes much distress and anxiety to Fiasco da 
Yama, a naturalized Britisher, who after de- 
scribing the iucident in forcible rhymes, comes 
to the following conclusio 


* We've teached them folkses various kind: 
ven ‘em trains an’ telegraffs an’ 

an’ warships quantum suf 
lamps an’ other sich-like trifles. 
keep our swear words,—they are onr very own 
«Of our civilized nation they're the very fower an” crown ; 
“Should the *eathen get to play wid'em, Hold Hingland 





















Like dire tatojthe dust-bin of a mornin’! * 

The second lay is the “Ballad of a Company” 
—the Printing and Publishing Company of 
cours 


Half a hundred gentlemen sobered down and sane. 

Half a hundred gentlemen in sore financial pain; 

Hult a hundred gentlemen all ruing sore the day 

They tinkered up the old Gazetie to pipe their boomin’ lay?" 


There is much that is racy and pointed in this 
ballad, as may be divined from the opening 
lay, but we discover nothing unkind. Tie lady 
that consented to filla vacant editorial chair, and 
has filled it for so many months with such cour- 
age, industry, and ability, is spoken of thus:— 


rackly little woman that, got a level head ; 
ought a mighty plucky fight for her daily bread, 
“Writing on with aching wrist and with a fagged-out brain 
“Whirring like a racing screw, thudding like a train.” 


“Them Companies,” “Ebenezer Emmanuel 
Broadbottom, from the State of Ohio, on the 
Matter of Tariff,” The Japan’ Ead,” and 
“Lemon Geranium, Forsooth !” constitute the 
remaining items in the book of ballads. We 
have quoted enough to give our readers a rudi- 
mentary idea which they had better develop 
by procuring the volume from either Mr. A. 
Culty in Yokohama, or Messrs. Z. P. Maruya 
& Co. in Tokyo. Verses and pictures alike 
will furnish food for a hearty laugh. 











A CHINESE “ PUNCH AND JuDY” sHow. 
0." werres to The Times:—A few years ago 
I witnessed at a garden party given by the Gene- 
ral then commanding the troops in Hongkong, 
the exhibition of a Chinese “Punch and Judy,” 
which had been brought down from Canton. 
The general arrangements were precisely the 
same as those of an English “Punch and Judy.” 
The costumes were Chinese, and the piece 
varied in some respects from that which we see 
in England, but all the characteristic features 





were the same. May I venture to ask Professor 
Max Maller and the Congress of Orientalists 
whether they can give any explanation of the 
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ances? Did the European Punch originate 
in Tartary or did the Chinese Punch migrate 
from Europe, or do. they both descend from a 
common ancestor in the cradle land of the 
Aryan races? In reply to this, Professor Douglas 
writes :—If your correspondent * O.” will consult 
a work entitled ‘Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan” he will find that puppet shows in 
China are, like everything else that is Chinese, 
of great antiquity. It is there stated by Pro-. 
fessor Schlegel that in the reign of King Mul 
(1001-947 B.C.) a certain man named Yen made 
puppets which certainly danced and which 
appeared to sing. The modern representatives 
of these puppets are of two kinds—viz., wooden 
puppets which are moved by silken threads, and 
leather puppets, the real prototypesof our ‘‘ Punch 
and Judy ” shows, whose movements are directed 
by the hands of the showman. The performances 
of these last figures are called ‘“ Linen-bag 
Plays,” from the fact that the showman covers, 
or is supposed to cover, his head with a linen 
bag to conceal himself from the spectators— 
London and China Express. 


FOKEIGN TOURISTS. 
Tux question of foreign tourists is becoming 
yearly more interesting and more important for 
Japan. Millions of dollars are left in the coun- 
try by these visitors, and as there is every ap- 
pearance of their number increasing, so there is 
every reason for Japan to consider more care- 
fully the treatment she accords to them. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun notes that a disposition is 
growing to cheat these good people unmercifully. 
Very likely it is true, though we fail to appreciate 
the illustration furnished by our contemporary, 
namely, that when tourists want fo rent houses 
outside the Settlements, they have to pay a 
hundred yen where fifty would suffice under 
ordinary circumstances. Do tourists want to 
rent houses outside the Settlements? There 
may be cases of such a desire, but surely they 
are too rare to serve the purposes of the 
Poméuri’s argument. Much more important is 
the attitude of the bric-a-brac dealers, some of 
whom devote themselves wholly to devising 
schemes to cheat the tourist. We could name 
men in Tokyo and Kyoto whose proceedings 
must ultimately have the effect of disgusting 
buyers, and altogether deterring the visitor from 
spending his money on objects of art. The 
strange part of the thing, too, is that these par- 
ticular men are such clever rascals and spread 
their toils with so much skill that tourist after 
tourist falls a prey to them. For a period the 
ill-effects of their chicanery will not be felt, but 
in the end tourists will learn not to expose 
themselves to being expensively duped, and 
since the most effective plan of safety is to 
eschew buying, the whole of the art artizan class 
of Japan will suffer. 


There exists now in Tokyo an association of 
bric-4-brac dealers founded on excellent princi- 
ples, namely, to sell nothing that is not what 
the dealer represents itto be—within reasonable 
limits of error—and never to ask a second price. 
There is no reason whatever why a Japanese 
merchant should invariably be expecied to re- 
duce the price asked by him. The whole 
business is utterly senseless, for since the dealer 
knows that his foreign customers have contract- 
ed the habit of beating him down, be takes 
care to name at the outset a figure which 
leaves him plenty of room to satisfy the buyer's 
idiosyncracy without detriment to himself. In- 
deed, it may be confidently asserted that no one 
who cuts prices ever obtains an object of art in 
Japan for the lowest figure that would have con- 
tented the seller. Then, too, there is the un- 
certainty of the whole thing. The buyer has 
no guide. He does not know what to offer, and 
when he has made his bargain, the unpleasant 
feeling remains that perhaps he might have 
done still better. On the other hand, the tour- 
ist is obviously precluded from taking the ini- 
tiative in effecting a reform. If he adopts the 
heroic course of paying what he is asked without 
any question, he simply loses his money and 
fattens the dealer's purse. An old resident 
who has learned the true value of things, may 
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adopt and adhere to the rule of never cutting a 
price, either taking or leaving a specimen 
at its seller's figure. Such a man will be the 
most successful and the happiest buyer of all. 
But the occasional visitor is fairly caught in the 
toils of the old vicious system and cannot pos- 
sibly break through them. The only hope lies 
in a reform on the part of the dealers them- 
selves, and to accomplish such a reform an 
association embracing all the respectable dealers 
is essential. Some of the good men of Tokyo 
and Kyoto, appreciating this, formed the com- 
bination spoken of above, but their whole scheme 
is marred by the fact that they have admitted 
the black sheep into their ranks. They know 
it themselves perfectly well: they have been re- 
monstrated with very strongly. But they de- 
clare themselves bound by that mystic sentiment 
gtri, the gospel of every Japanese in transac- 
tions with his fellow. It would be a case of 
giri ga fatanaé if they declined to inaugurate 
the in new departure in the company of men 
who will no more stick to the principles of the 
Association than attempt to walk upon the sea. 
Many of the most laudable programmes in 
Japan are wrecked by this invertebrate habit of 
sacrificing everything to altruistic conventionali- 
ties, The knaves have joined the Association 
with solemn faces and brave promises ; but their 
knavery will not be a whit embarrassed by any 
dread uf discrediting their honest comrades. 





* 
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Among the foreign tourists now in Japan two 
have attracted the special attention of the ver- 
nacular press. They are Messrs. Vanderbilt and 
Parsons. The former, as the son of the great 
millionaire, would be sufficiently remarked ander 
any circumstances, but he becomes in Japanese 
eyes quite a picturesque figure when tis observed 
that he knows the value of a sen and even of a 
rin as well as the poorest toiler in the land, 
and that no one drives a keener bargain. Riches 
have not at all marred his sense of proportion, 
Mr. Parsons is equally interesting on account 
of his generosity and liberality. He has rented 
the celebrated Satake-yashi near Mukojima, a 
place which, twenty years ago, could boast one 
of the finest gardens in Tokyo, though since 
then use as a public pleasure ground has great- 
ly impaired its beauties. Mr. Parsons, intend- 
ing to see Japan as the Japanese see it, has 
restored this charming place to serve as his re- 
sidence for a few months, and the Voméurt 
Shimbun relates that on the day of moving 
thither he caused a yen to be given to every sin- 
ritkisha that crossed Azuma Bridge, which pretty 
fancy cost something over three hundred yer. 





THE GIFU EARTHQUAKE. 


We have received the following letter from the 
President of the Sizmpo Club :— 


S1r,—Last autumn our Prefecture of Gifu was 
visited by an unparalleled calamity of earthquake. 
Countless thousands of our fellows were thrown 
into direst distress and the most indescribable 
alarm. With deaths on every side, hardly one 
escaped alive, and we were without resource save 
to cry aloud to heaven and to earth. At such 
a time you gentlemen of the press, out of your 
great benevolence, spared no pains to rouse public 
sympathy in our behalf, and succeeded in collect- 
ing large sums of money which you transmitted to 
succour us, so that by your kindly aid our misfor= 
tunes were relieved, and our lives preserved. Your 
charity will remain always engraved on our hearts, 
Never shall it be forgotten, It was our desire to 
express our gratitude immediately, but the press- 
ing need of food, of shelter and of clothes held us 
from everything but the tail of liv nd thus, to 
our infinite regret and shame, to-day finds our 
thanks still unspoken. Our Association some time 
ago held a meeting, and despatched membersto the 
various localities to consult about our wish toinsert 
a notice of thanks in the newspaper press. Every- 
where we found the people bowing their headsin gra- 
titude as grass bends before the wind, but in truth 
their condition is still very far from what it once 
was, and with difficulty could they subscribe a sum 
of 36 yen to carry out our purpose. Such an amount 
divided among the 120 journals of the empire, 
gives only thirty sen each; a sum, we grieve to 
say, altogether too small to carry out our project of 
advertising, Nevertheless, our failure does not 
lessen but rather enhances the earnest wish of our 
townspeople and ourselves (o express our deep 
gratitude to the editors of newspapers and to all 
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charitable persons who have succoured distress. 
It pains us to think that we must wait until the 
days when our ability to show our thanlefulness 
may be in some measure equal to our wish. In 
the meanwhile, may we venture so far to trespass 
on your kindness as to ask you to insert in several 
issues of your journal the accompanying statement 
of our heartfelt gratitude to yourself and to the 
many charitable persons who through you sent us 
aid, and may we further beg of you to complete 
the kindness Ly sending us a copy of the issue 
containing the notice. 


(Signed) 











Oxupa Seimacui, 
President of the Shimpo Club. 
Asakamachi, Mino, Gifu Prefecture. 
The expression of thanks referred to in the 
above will be found in our advertizing columns. 
The desire of our correspondents was to have the 
notice appear on the anniversary of the great 
earthquake, namely, October 28th, but the docu- 
ment did not reach us in time to comply with 
that part of the request, 





THE BARRISTERS OF TOKYO. 

Tur Tokyo New Barristers’ Association held its 
autumnal meeting on the 28th ultimo in the 
Bankers’ Assembly Hall, about 40 members 
attending, and Mr. Takahashi Sutezo being in 
the chair. The nominal roll of the Association 
showed that it comprises at present 237 mem- 
bers ; 22 resignations and 12 admissions baving 
occurred since last April. After the routine busi- 
ness was concluded, the meeting organized itself 
for purposes of debate under the presidency of 
Mr. Moriya Konosuke. Three propositions were 
presented :— 

1. That a Barristers Law be submitted to the Diet 
next session, and that 15 members be elected to coin. 
pile a drait for the consideration of the Association, 

2, That in liew of the Oficial Gasette, which has 
hitherto been placed in the Barristers Waiting Room, 
at least three different newspapers be obtained. 

3. That the Associstion shall elect a number of 

Barristers to serve as counsel when required by Go. 
vernment. 
The first proposition led to considerable dis- 
cussion. It was contended that the Association 
should not act collectively in such a matter, but 
that the preparation and presentation of a Bill 
should be left to the initiative of individual mem- 
bers, if they pleased to take the matter up. Ano- 
ther view was that the better plan would be to 
present a petition ; and yet another that the Bill 
should be presented, not by the Barristers them- 
selves, but by their friends in the Diet. Finally, 
however, the proposition was carried, and the 
following were elected to form a drafting 
committee :— 

Messrs. Miyagi Kozo, Nakajima Matagoro, ‘Taka. 
hashi Suteroku, Okamura Yeruhiko, Maruyama Na- 
masa, Hatoyama Kazuo, Hiramatsu  Fulusaburo, 
Suzuki Jiubi, Okayama Kanekichi, Oya Sori, Asakura 
‘Tomotetsu, Tsunoda Shimpei, Takanashi Tetsushiro, 
Ooka tkuzo and Isobe Shiro. 

All the above not being present, it was uncer- 
tain whether they would consent to serve. By 
way of substitutes, therefore, in the event of any 
refusals, the following were chosen : 
Messrs. Shiraishi Go, Moriya Konosuke, Saito Koji, 
Yamaguchi Ken, Ogasawa Hisakichi, Watanabe 
Yosl and Scki Naohilko. 

The other two propositions were rejected and 
the meeting closed at 9 p.m. 















THE TERRIBLE FOREIGNER! 


ANoTHER item, headed with the familiar Gaéjin 
no Buret, is furnished by the Tokyo News 
Agency. At about 5 o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 23rd ultimo, says the tale, three Ameri- 
cans, accompanied by a Secretary of the Yoko- 
hama Local Court, were returning from Kama- 
kura, and purposed taking the train at Zushi 
station. It suited their convenience to cross the 
line somewhere in the vicinity of the station, 
and they proceeded todo so without the least 
regard for the fact that they were violating the 
Railway Regulations. The station master, un- 
willing to permit such irregularity, sent the 
Ticket Clerk to stop them. The latter spoke to 
them several times in Japanese, but as they 
paid no attention, he ran to the place where 
they were about to emerge from the road, and 
stretched out his arms to bar their passage. 
Thereupon they lost their temper, knocked him 
down, and began to beat him. The Clerk, 
growing irate in turn, was about to attack them 





with his ticket-cutter, when the station master 
hastened to the place and succeeded in restoring 
order. This is the News Agency’s account. It 
probably needs modifying, though as to the 
central fact of an attempt to cross the line in 
despite of the Regulations, we must assume 
accuracy. There ought to have been established 
by this time a pretty general understanding that 
the days are past when a system of one law for 
the stranger and another for the native was 
tolerable. The Japanese are not disposed to 
endure such discrimination any longer, and it 
is a senseless proceeding to put them to the test. 
Peaceful and orderly foreigners who constitute 
99 out of every hundred, are ultimately the chief 
sufferers by the roughness and arbitrariness of 
the minority. 


RESULTS OF PROVINCIAL CAMPAIGNS. 
Tue Japanese, having from the outset shown 
much imitative ability in falling into line with 
Western political methods, have now advanced 
a step beyond their originals. For not only do 
they organize and conduct provincial campaigns 
during the Diet’s recess, but they also compile 
and publish statistics, of the results attained by 
the campaigners. Mr. Kono Hironaka, leader 
of the Radical Party in the House of Representa- 
tives, having just returned from a sixty-two days 
tour in the Tokai, Kinkai, Sanyo, and Sanin 
districts, where he visited 18 provinces in all, now 
reports that he attended 47 political lectures 
during that period, and addressed audiences 
aggregating approximately 46,458 persons, as 
well as 50 friendly réunions (Konshin-kaf), at 
which about 9,325 persons were present. These 
gratifying figures are supplemented by the solid 
statement that one member of the Diet and 343 
members of Prefectural Assemblies, editors, 
bankers, large landed proprietors, and Division 
al Headmen enrolled themselves as Radicals, 
while persons of lesser importance entered their 
names at the average rate of 20 per diem. 


* 
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There is a story told of a stage coach driver 
in California who, being asked the age of a 
giant tree, replied confidently, ‘ three thousand 
and six years.” “Why do you add the six” 
inquired his questioner.“ Well Sir,” said the 
other, “a scientific gent came along here six 
years ago and put her age at three thousand, so 
I guess she'll be three thousand and six now.” 
Japanese estimates sometimes remind us of 
this narrative. We find the term ‘“‘garsan” (ap- 
proximate) prefixed to a statement of the num- 
ber of an audience, whereas the number itself, 
judged by mere figures, claims absolute ac- 
curacy. ‘ Meetings aggregating approximately 
46,458 persons, and réunzons attended by about 
9,325.” It would seem that the compiler of 
these figures must have obtained, in the first 
place, an approximate statement of the seating 
capacity of each place of meeting or réunion, 
and then, counting the exact number of persons 
who stood outside or were apparently de frop 
inside, arrived at hard and fast totals. That is 
a quaint method of compiling statistics. It cor- 
responds with the propensity of a Japanese 
contractor to carry his tender down to fractions 
of a sen, and with the mood of the Japanese 
engineer who stated the thickness of aqueduct 
pipes to three places of decimals of an inch. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS, 

Eacu year seems to add beauty and variety to 
the Christmas Cards offered by Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh to the public of the Far East. It 
was an admirable idea to enlist the services of 
Japanese painters for this purpose, and they 
have once more asserted the adaptability of 
their talent by conceiving designs which leave 
little to be desired. Yamamichi who appears 
to doa great part of the work, shows remark- 
able delicacy of motive, and softness combined 
with directness of touch. His landscapes are 
tender and charming, though occasionally mar- 
red by trifling lapses from the strict rules of 
perspective. Some of these artists, notably 
Mine—if that be his name, for there is no little 
difficulty in discovering the real appellations 
from the signatures—have learned and are now 
applying a lesson still unappreciated by their 
Original from 
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more ambitious con/rires of the capital, namely, 
that Nature never draws outlines, but deals 
only in masses. Two attractive features appear 
to be novel in this year’s collection of cards, 
namely, the use of strong monochromatic 
grounds, and recourse to the Xakeyi, or scroll, 
style. The latter departure is very happy. 
Miniature scrolls, daintily mounted and enclosed 
im neat boxes, are just the things to give one’s 
friends at home a good idea of Japanese pic- 
torial art, without exposing them to the embar- 
rassment of finding a suitable place for pictures 
which were never intended for European or 
American surroundings. 





COUNT ITO AND AN INTERVIEWER. 

‘Tue Kokka: alleges that a certain person inter- 
viewed Count Ito recently, and made inquiries 
as to the policy to be followed towards the Diet 
nextsession. The Count replied that the present 
Cabinet desires to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple in accordance with the Imperial commands; 
and he believed that the Popular Party had been 
organized for the same purpose. Under such 
circumstances there need not be much conflict 
between them. The public often criticized the 
present Cabinet, and alleged that it was adopt- 
ing a negative policy, so as to tide over the next 
session peacefully. But the statesmen now in 
power adopted as their motto the reply made 
by Tokugawa Iyemitsu to a question put to him 
by Iycyasu, namely, “ Never rest when the State 
is at peace. On the contrary, consider a season 
of tranquillity as fraught with troublesome con- 
tingencies for the nation.” Negligence at such 
a time is sure to bring about complications. 
The interviewer then asked the Count’s opinion 
about the appointment of the Codes Committee. 
The reply was that although the public had 
attacked the measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment, the simple fact was that the Cabinet had 
appointed a committee consisting of officials, 
experts, and others who held various and diver- 
gent opinions on the question, the object being 
to obtain a collective statement of these experts’ 
views for purposes of reference. Hence the 
Count failed to perceive that there is any ground 
existing for hostile criticism. 


TROUBLES IN HAWAII. 

RevoLutTion appears to still be seething in 
Hawaii, and the New York Herald publishes a 
dispatch from Washington which says :—‘* Ac- 
cording to late advices received at the State 
Department from Minister Stevens, affairs on the 
Hawaiian Islands are growing from bad to worse. 
Serious. political troubles, which may develop 
into a revolution, are feared. That the State 
Department views the situation with some con- 
cern is shown by a request from Secretary 
Foster that the orders for the cruiser Bosfon to 
leave Honolulu for Acapulco, where she was to 
join Rear Admiral Gherardi’s special fleet, be 
countermanded, and that the AJ/iance be kept 
at Honolulu until after things become more 
tranquil. The Navy Department promptly ac- 
quiesced, aud telegraphic instructions to this 
effect were sent to San Francisco and are in the 
mail which left by steamer for Honolulu. The 
orders for the Boston to sail were sent by the 
Alliance, which left San Francisco early last 
week, and it may happen that the Boston will 
get off before the mail steamer arrives with the 
Countermanding orders. In that event another 
vessel will be sent from San Francisco to join 
the A//iance in looking after American interests 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The chief concern felt 
by the State and naval officers at the situation 
in Honolalu grows out of the possibility of 
something happening to destroy our chances of 
securing control of Pearl Harbour as a coaling 
station.” 





THE TRIAL OF CARSTENS. 
Tue man Jacob Carstens, who, on the 7th of 
July last, killed a person called Beatty, and sub- 
sequently wounded three constables as well as 
himself, was brought up for public trial before 
the Yokohama Local Court on the 2nd instant, 
Judge Maruyama Seizo presided, and Mr. 
Ozaki Chujo appeared as Public Procurator, 
the barristers engaged being Mr. Matsuoka 


Tsunekichi and Minagawa Hirggammi. Carsten: 
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raised an objection on the score of jurisdiction, 
claiming to be a Dutch subject, and offering 
proofs of the statement. The Michi Michi 
Shimbun, reporting the case, says that the trial 
was suspended in order that steps might be 
taken to communicate with the Dutch Repre- 
sentative, and to obtain evidence as to Carsten’s 
allegation. But we shall be surprised if it 
turns out that this isan accurate account of the 
Court’s procedure. Carstens has been in the 
hands of the Japanese police for nearly four 
months. The question of his nationality was 
discussed at the outset, and his Minister 
declined to acknowledge him. When he had 
sufficiently recovered from his self-inflicted 
wound, he was brought before the Magi- 
strates for preliminary examination, and am- 
ple evidence of his guilt being forthcoming, 
he was remanded for trial. Thus the Yoko- 
hama Local Court must have presumed itself 
competent to take jurisdiction, and instead of 
staying proceedings and referring to the Dutch 
Representative before going on with the trial, it 
seems to us that the proper course for the 
Court would have been to require Carsiens to 
produce proof of his Dutch nationality, and 
then to determine whether such proofs be ad- 
mitted. However, the Nicht Néchi Shimbun's 
account is too meagre to furnish ground for 
decisive comment. 


COUNT ITO AND COUNT OKUMA. 

A GREAT sensation seems to have been pro- 
duced among politicians by accounts of in- 
terviews which a writer on the staff of the 
Nippon is said to have had with Count Ito and 
Count Okuma, We are not told when and 
under what circumstances these interviews took 
place ; but on the whole there is apparent reason 
to think that the statements published by the 
Nippon are substantially correct. By way of 
preface, our contemporary observes that only 
@ great man can understand a great man, 
but that two great men have ever been found 
incapable of working harmoniously together. 
Reference is then made to the life-long strug- 
gles between Soso and RyubiUyesugi Kenshin 
and Takeda Shingen. The two greatest states- 
men of the present day, continues the JVip- 
pon, are Count Ito and Count Okuma, and 
they are no exceptions to the historical rule of 
mutual antipathy. The contest between them 
has on several occasions been the cause of 
stirring events; and if their animosity has some- 
times produced evils, it has as often inured 
to the interests of the country. 
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Count Ito begins by remarking, in his usual 
frank and open manner, that he is generally re- 
garded as having no policy to pursue... He con- 
fesses himself to be without any subtle machi- 
nations or crafty tactics, and alleges that in this 
respect those who criticise his want of policy 
may not perhaps be very wide'of the mark. Re- 
ferring to Count Okuma, the Premier tells his 
visitor that he had the pleasure of holding office 
in the same Cabinets with the present leader 
of the Karshin-to (Progressionist Party) for 
more than ten years. He acknowledges that 
his political opinions are very often at variance 
with those of Count Okuma; but considers that 
such a circumstance ought not to occasion any 
surprise. For do not even intimate school-mates 
very often find themselves unable to agree when 
they come to discuss political topics? As to 
the allegation that the Premier possesses a poli- 
tical organ or organs, he emphatically denies 
the truth of the charge. Should he desire 
to employ a newspaper for political purposes, 
he would adopt the manly course of puuing his 
name to it; he would never commit the folly of 
depending upon others for the ventilation of his 
opinions. He refers to the case of Lord Salis- 
bury who once wrote for the press himself, and 
states that he would follow the example of the 
ex-Premier of England, should he ever think it 
advisable to start a newspaper. In speaking 
of the press, the Minister President reminds 
the interviewer of the importance of utilizing 
foreign journals, as is constantly done by Euro- 
ean statesmen, Turning then to the subject of 
itical parties, the Count gives it as his firm bé 





lief that their number will considerably increase, 
Existing parties, he says, owe their origin to 
artificial causes, and have already outgrown 
the aims for which they were originally created. 
With the progress of civilization, society be- 
comes more and more complex; and the num- 
ber of interests demanding public representation 
increase correspondingly. This circumstance, 
together with the peculiar character of the 
nation, leads the Count to believe that it is im- 
possible to look for the division of the political 
world of this empire into two great camps as is 
the case in England, Inthis respect Japan rather 
resembles France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries of the European continent. With regard 
to the attitude of the Cabinet towards the Diet, 
Count Ito observes that since, as already stated, 
he is not given to machination, his Ministry is 
not provided with any “ tactics against the Diet” 
(By OF FR tar-Grkwat saku), There is in- 
deed no necessity for anything of the kind, 
seeing that both the Government and the Diet 
are working for the same objects. ‘‘ Both are 
agreed on the desirability of increasing the 
military and naval forces of the country ; both 
are agreed on the necessity of expanding the 
carrying facilities and extending the general 
foreign trade of the country. In short, no dif- 
ference of opinion is observable between the 
Government and the people, so far as concerns 
the importance of raising the prestige of the 
country vis-@-vés foreign Powers. If there be 
any divergence of views between them, it is 
only in regard to minor questions of domestic 
economy.” Under such circumstance, the Mini- 
stry is under no necessity to resort to “‘ tactics ” 
against the Diet. Lastly, with reference to the 
questions of railways, the opening of Hokkaido, 
the improvement of river courses and other 
subjects of a similar nature, the Minister Presi- 
dent dwells upon the importance of making 
thorough and extensive investigations before 
deciding upon any plan of action. Consequently 
he will never, he declares, be guilty of inaugu- 
rating any work without fully considering the 
matter from all possible points of view. In 
conclusion he is made to say that he has no 
other idea than that of shaping his administra- 
tive policy in conformity with the wishes and 
the national character of the people. 


* 
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Count Okuma commences by telling his 
visitor that whereas statesmen in power ought 
not to regard the Diet with hostile sentiments, 
Count Ito is as much afraid of it as though it 
were a tiger. Nevertheless it is true that Count 
Ito and Count Inouye are the only statesmen 
in power who know what they are about. Count 
Ito understands very well that it will not do to 
thwart the wishes of the people. He also under- 
stands very well that itis unwise to rely upon 
the support of such a party as the Kokumin 
Kyokai. Thoroughly perceiving these things, he 
is still unable to carry out his ideas according 
to his own wish, and consequently he is afraid 
of the Diet. But Count Okuma acknowledges 
that Count Ito is a constitutional statesman, 
and that his method of administration is nearly 
perfect. What at present prevents him from 
putting his opinions into practice is the pres- 
sure of various personal influences around him. 
In Count Okuma’s opinion, however, these per- 
sonal influences are no longer formidable. It 
is generally believed that Count Yamagata and 
his followers represent the influences restraining 
the constitutional movements of Count Ito and 
Count Inouye. That, says the leader of the 
Progressionist party, may be so; but Count Ya- 
magata is no longer the Yamagata of former 
years, as is amply proved by his compliance 
with the sweeping reductions of the Estimates in 
the first session of the Dict, notwithstanding his 
original declaration that he would never consent 
toretreat a step. So the Kaishin-to leader be- 
lieves that Count Ito has little to fear so far as 
Count Yamagata is concerned. Whatever sem- 
blance of restraint the Minister of Justice still 
exercises over his chief, is, in Count Okuma’s 
opinion, owing to the fact that Count Yamagata 
is as yet unable to sever, as he desires, his connec- 
tion with his followers. Count Okuma evidently 
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ers the statesmen generally regarded as being 
in favour of a strong and militant policy towards 
the Diet. Passing to the subject of Party Cabi- 
nets, Count Okuma observes that government 
by party is one of bis ardent desires; but he 
distinctly states that the country has not yet 
reached the stage of political progress in which 
alone it is possible to introduce suck a system 
with safety. All that can be done at the present 
juncture is “ to turn our feet in the direction 
of constitutional Government in so far as the 
existing conditions of the country admit.” The 
first step to be taken is to boldly sweep away the 
personal influences which now impede the pro- 
gress of the Government in the right direction. 
And inasmuch as the Government is hesitating 
to adopt that bold course, there is necessity to 
force its hand. Hence the importance of de- 
manding economy of public expenditure, re- 
moval of superfluous officials, reduction of the 
Jand tax, punishment and dismissal of local 
functionaries, and so forth. These reforms 
must be carried out, not in a half-hearted, but 
in a thorough and decisive, manner. It was, 
says the Count, on condition that these or cor- 
responding reforms should be achieved, that 
he joined the Government a few years ago. 
Among measures of importance, he dwells spe- 
cially upon the question of local functionaries, 
and remarks that Count Ito can never elude the 
responsibility of punishing the Governors who 
interfered in the last general elections and dis- 
missing those who are incapable of discharging 
their duties. Until these questions are properly 
solved by the Government, the Popular party will 
not slacken its zeal in attacking those in power. 
“Tt is not, however,” says the Count in con- 
clusion, ‘ matter for congratulation that the Go- 
vernment and the Popular party should for any 
long period of time continue to fight over ques- 
tions like those just mentioned. I am sincerely 
desirous of shortening, as far as possible, this 
period of fighting between the Government and 
the Popular party.” 








Pade: 

It is needless to say that the general public is 
some what surprised to hear from Count Okuma 
that the country is still unfit for party Govern- 
ment, and that he is so desirous of shortening the 
fruitless contest between the Government and 
the Popular party. Well informed persons have 
been aware that he admits the impossibility of 
introducing government by party at this stage 
of the country’s progress, but apparently the 
leader of the Progresssionist Party has been mis- 
understood by the majority of his countrymen in 
this as well as in otherrespects. The difference 
of opinion between him and his former col- 
leagues, as Count Ito and Count Inouye, has 
never been so great as men are prone to suppose. 
Itis not, therefore, at all unlikely that the time 
will come when he may again see his way to 
cdoperating with the men now in power. Mean- 
while, the enunciation of these moderate views 
by the atshin-¢o leader is evoking more or less 
unfavourable criticism from the Opposition 
Press, not even excepting the organs of his own 
Party. 








THE BUDDHIST PRIESTS AND GRAVEYARDS. 
ANOTHER severe blow has been struck at Bud- 
dhism by a recent decision of the Tokyo City 
Council (Shisanjikar). Hitherto the cemeteries 
of the capital have been under the control of the 
various temples, but the City Council has ruled 
that they shall hereafter be controlled by 
Urban District Officials, and the Governor of 
Tokyo is about to give effect to this ruling within 
the course of the next few weeks. It will easily 
beunderstood that the change means much tothe 
Priests. They will no longer be in a position 
to sell ground for graves, and a great part, if 
not the whole, of the fees which now come to 
them regularly from the friends and relatives of 
the dead, will either be diverted to other chan- 
nels or cease to be paid atall. Probably the 
citizens of Tokyo will benefit correspondingly, 
for under official management the disbursement 
on account of the graveyards cannot fail to be 
considerably less than it is under the pre- 
sent system. ‘The priests, however, are deter- 
mined not to submit tamely to this injurious 
reform. They are advised, so report a that 
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the decision of the City Council is illegal, and 
they have resolved to test the matter by a law- 
suit against the Governor. The costs of the 
action are calculated at about seven thousand 
yen, and this money the priests are now engaged 
in collecting. We cannot wonder that the 
Council’s action has caused great uneasiness in 
Buddhist circles. The Government's resump- 
tion of all the lands attached to the temples at 
the time of the Restoration was a step of the 
gravest moment to Japanese Buddhism. It 
amounted virtually to disestablishment. Next 
to itin importance is this measure about the 
Cemeteries. True, the reform is thus far con- 
fined to Tokyo, but that other places will follow 
the example of the capital, should the latter’s 
action be endorsed by the law courts, there can 
be very little doubt. 


THE BIRTHDAY BALL, 
Tue Ball given by His Excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Mrs. Matsu in honour 
of the Emperor's birthday was one of the largest 
that has ever taken place in the capital. In 
view of the great number of invitations issued, 
it was decided that the ball should be at the 
Imperial Hotel, the principal salon of which is 
supposed to be capable of accommodating six 
hundred persons. In order, however, not to 
interfere with the convenience of the numerous 
guests at present staying in the hotel, the main 
entrance was not utilized for the purposes of 
the ball, a side entrance being arranged with 
great taste, and in such a manner as to 
debouch directly upon cloak rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. Passing through these rooms, 
the central corrider of the building was reached, 
at the easterly end of which the host and hostess 
supported by the the Vice-Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Mrs. Hayashi, stood to 
receive their guests. The whole front of the 
hotel and the space with its enclosure were 
brilliantly illuminated. This was a novel feature 
of the arrangements, for instead of the usual 
festoons of coloured paper lanterns, which, 
though very picturesque, are hopeless on a wet 
or windy night, an immense number of red 
and white glass globes had been made for the 
occasion, and these, fitted with a device which 
secured a bright light for eight hours, were 
studded in rows and bunches over the entire 
building and along the approaches, produc- 
ing a brilliant and beautiful effect. The 
principal salon was completely draped in bunt- 
ing and evergreens, relieved by richly and 
tastefully disposed wreaths and borders of chry- 
santhemum blossoms. One disadvantage in- 
evitable under the circumstances was that no 
recess or inner chamber could be arranged for 
the reception of the Imperial Princes and Prin- 
cesses, so that they were obliged to sit at the 
head of the room almost in contact with the 
dancers. Along the whole of one side of the 
salonata distance of about ten feet from the 
wall, seats were ranged for non-dancing ladies, 
and in the space between these seats and the 
wall, the gentlemen who had come merely to 
talk or look on, very soon congregated. Some 
relief was thus afforded from the pressure in 
the body of the salon, but it nevertheless 
seemed at one time that dancing would be out 
of the question so great was the crowd. Ata little 
before 10 o'clock T.I.H. Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa arrived, and passing up the centre of 
the salon, escorted by the Ministers of State for 
War, Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and 
Agriculture and Commerce, took their seats at 
the head of the room, the first quadrille being 
formed immediately afterwards. Dancing was 
thenceforth kept up with considerable spirit 
until a little before two o'clock. ‘The Japanese, 
ladies, however—many of whom, we are happy 
to say, wore their national costume—took no 
part in the round dances, and indeed: did not 
seem particularly keen about the square ones 
either, It would appear that this  particu- 
lar foreign custom is not likely to establish 
itself firmly in the national taste, though the 
mood of two or three generations hence is hard 
to foretell. Supper was served at midnight, and 
an hour later the Yokohama guesis, of whom 





there were a good many, took their departure 
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by special train. On the whole the ball was 
certainly one of the most brilliant ever seen in 
the capital. 
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Yokohama was gaily dressed with bunting 
during Thursday, and the whole town held holi- 
day. At noon an Imperial Salute was fired by 
the naval ships in harbour. In the evening a 
dinner was given by Governor Utsumi to various 
members of the foreign community and lead- 
ing Japanese merchants. 


THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION SCANDAL. 
Tue preliminary examination of the persons 
suspected of complicity in the recent Barristers’ 
Examination scandal has been concluded in the 
Tokyo Local Court, but certain offenders who 
are supposed to have obtained money by false 
pretences have still to be arraigned. Itis stated, 
for example, that Yuruka Sanenobu, clerk of the 
Tokyo Local Court, was guilty of this crime 
by selling false examination papers for candi- 
dates. He was arrested on the 31st ultimo, and 
brought before Judge Yamaguchi. Some five 
others, who are said to be connected with the 
affair, were summoned on Tuesday last. 

* i * 

The Yokohama Local Court has been engag- 
ed examining Yamakoshi Sukesaburo, who ob- 
tained possession of examination-papers. The 
following judgment was delivered on the con- 
clusion of the Preliminary Examination :— 

DECISION AFTER PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 

Yaniakoshi Sukesaburo, accused. 

The facts of the case against the above named 
person have been investigated in the Court of 
First. Instance with the following result :—While 
Sukesaburo, the accused, was employed in the 
Yokohama Local Court, performing night-duty, 
he veceived a despatch addressed to Kozaka Ko- 
mataro, Chief Public Procurator of the Yokohama 
Local Court, from the Department of Justice, on 
the night of the 27th September, 1892, the des- 
patch being sent through the post as a registered 
letter. Suspecting that the letter contained exami- 
nation-papers, he opened the seal of the envelope 
by wetting it, and having extracted the papers, 
secretly copied them. The above facts are proved by 
his own confession, and by the existence of the copy. 
As the act of the accused is considered to be a 
violation of Art. 234 of the Postal Regulations, 
the case is sent forward for trial by the Criminal 
Division of the Yokohama Local Court, according 
to Art. 167 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(Dated) October 31st, 1892. 

(Signed) Isat Tsuveuipe, 
Judge of the Preliminary Court. 





THE NEXT SESSION OF THE DIET, 
Tuer are many questions, says the Fiji 
Shimpo, to be presented to the Diet next ses- 
sion, but the principal will probably be :—(1) 
The Question of the Codes Commitiee ; (2) 
the question of the Game Law ; (3) the question 
of official interference ; (4) the question of the 
punishment of officials implicated in Inter- 
ference ; (5) the question of works of restora- 
tion in the earthquake districts; and (6) the 
question of the Budget. Though every one 
seems to disapprove of the appointment of the 
Codes Committee, yet if the Government re- 
solves to postpone the operation of the Codes as 
desired by the Diet, and to present a Bill for 
enforcing portions of them immediately, there 
will not be much discussion, The second 
subject will be the most difficult to deal 
with, The constitutional aspect of the case 
will bé debated in the Diet, but as the members 
of the Wakayama Club, who are known to be 
among the Government’s supporters, have de- 
cided, according to rumour, to vote against 
the Cabinet in this matter, there is littte chance 
of the Administration’s escaping a defeat. The 
third and the fourth questions will probably not 
create much sensation, but the fifth will give 
rise to noisy debates, as all sorts of abuses have 
been discovered since the last session. With 
regard, finally, to the Budget, since it constitutes 
the real baule-field between the Extremists and 
the Moderates there is no predicting how it will 
end. But since the Radicals have declared 
their willingness to vote for the appropriation 
on account of the construction of men-of-war so 
soon as the organization of the Naval Depart- 
Original from 
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ment is improved, and since Mr. Sugita pre- 
sented an Address to the Throne on the subject, 
there is no reason to doubt that if the Government 
Delegates’ explanation be satisfactory, the expen- 
diture will be sanctioned. In short, nearly sixty 
per cent. of the whole House are in favour of the 
Government's Budget. But if the Popular Party 
intends to rally its supporters to defeat other Bills, 
and then to insist upon agreement with regard to 
the Budget, the issue of the contest must be left 
for the future to determine. 


THE “TIMES” ON JAPANESE AFFAIRS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of The Times has been be- 
traying the great journal into a very harsh 
blunder against which the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun enters a just protest. After writing in a 
complimentary strain about the new Cabinet, 
and falling into curious confusion between Mr. 
Mautsu and Count Goto, the correspondent re- 
fers to the recent reduction of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company’s foreign staff. He attri- 
butes that sweeping measure entirely to the influ- 
ence of Count Goto, whom he describes as an 
inveterate hater of foreigners. Evidently he 
think that the Count, in his capacity of Minister 
of State for Communications—which post he 
held at the time—brought pressure to bear 
upon the Directors of the Steamship Company, 
and induced them to get rid of a large frac- 
tion of their foreign staff. It is difficult to 
conceive the original source of such an extra- 
ordinary misconception. Count Goto has had 
many things said of him, some complimentary, 
others the reverse, since the day when he earned 
a lasting title to foreign gratitude by saving the 
life of Sir Harry Parkes in the streets of Kyoto. 
But now for the first time do we hear him called 
a hater of foreigners, The accusation is so 
grossly unjust as to be comical. Count Goto 
could afford to laugh at it were the readers of 
The Times in a position to discriminate be- 
tween truth and falsehood where the personal 
character of a Japanese statesman is concerned, 


NEW CHIEF OF THE POLICE BUREAU. 
A somewHar remarkable promotion has been 
made in the Department of Home Affairs. Mr. 
Tanaka Chikaaki has been named Chief of 
the Police Bureau in that Department. The 
position of Chief of the Police Bureau has al- 
ways been considered of much importance, and 
the habit has hitherto been to give the post to 
one of the prominent Governors of Prefectures. 
It was last held by Mr. Komatsubara, who had 
been Governor of Saitama Prefecture. Mr. 
Komatsubara served under Viscount Shinagawa, 
and whether the new Cabinet was dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the police as controlled 
by him during the elections, or whether some 
other reason operated, he was transferred to the 
Governorship of Shizuoka after the change of 
Ministry. His successor’s appointment is em- 
phatically a new departure in respect of the offi- 
cial standing of the nominee. For Mr. Takasaki 
has never held a Governorship. Up to the 
present he has been serving in the capacity of 
Manager of the Police Bureau, his previous post 
having been the Secretaryship of the Osaka 
Government. The action of the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs in this instance will 
doubtless be invested with considerable signifi- 
cance by the public. 








HONGKONG POST OFFICE. 
Honcxone newspapers frequently complain 
about the conduct of the business of the post- 
office of the Colony, but we very much ques- 
tion if they have more real cause than we 
have in Japan. Take the latest instance. The 
French mail per Oxus, instead of being sent 
on by the City of Peking, coming direct, 
was carried round by Shanghai. The Peéing 
atrived here on Friday morning, and the 
French mail matter on Saturday morning, 
notwithstanding that it had travelled from Kobe 
by rail. But a more extraordinary freak of 
the Hongkong Post Office in this instance is 
that our Hongkong exchanges came partly by 
the Oxus and partly by the Pe&ing—that is, the 
latter vessel brought the papers of the beginning 
and end of the week, and the former-those of the 
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middle of the week. This of course broke the 
continuity of our information from the Crown 
Colony. The papers in each case were franked 
separately, so that there can be no excuse for 
their being despatched in twos and threes. 


THE “NO’’ DANCE. 

At the No Theatre in Shiba Park a Vo dance 
was performed on Sundaylast, The programme 
consisted of six pieces, and among the dancers 
were Umewaka, Kanze, Hojo, Matsumoto and 
other well-known experts. But probably owing 
to a bad selection of subjects, the audience was 
rather scanty. The performance commenced 
at 8 a.m. and continued till past 9 p.m., a toler- 
ably protracted affai Among the six pieces 
promised, the first, entitled “ Kuni-Su,” was very 
badly received, as Umewaka did not dance ac- 
cording to engagement, and his substitute was 
of greatly inferior skill. The best and the most 
difficult piece in the programme was the scene 
in which the Soga Brothers enter the residence 
of Kudo, the murderer of their father, to kill him. 
The parts of the two Soga were taken by the 
Kwanze brothers, Goro being acted to perfec- 
tion, but Juro being a decided failure. A piece 
called ‘* Bamboos in Snow” followed. It was 
decidedly impressive and weird, but the singing 
was even worse than usual, the performers 
being all masked. The ‘Black Tomb” also 
was well done by Matsumoto, but the Kyogen 
(comic dances) in the intervals were all extreme- 
ly poor and pointless. On the whole the affair 
cannot be called a success, but we are promised 
a grand programme next month. 








MILITARY REVIEW IN THE AOYAMA PARADE 
GROUND. 
His Mayssry rae Emperor and Her Majesty 
the Empress left the Imperial Palace on Mon- 
day last atg a.m., and drove to the Aoyama 
Parade Ground, arriving there at 9.40 a.m., and 
taking their places in a Throne-room specially 
prepared. His Majesty subsequently mounted 
his favourite charger Kinkwazan, and with Her 
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Majesty the Empress who drove in a carriage, 
inspected the troops in garrison, Various 
manceuvres were performed, from 10 a.m. till 
12.30 p.m., when the Imperial Party drove 
back to the Palace, The object of the parade 
was to afford His Majesty an opportunity of 
inspecting men whose term of service had 
expired, and who were about to return to their 
homes. The Emperor issued a general order 
expressing satisfaction with the zeal and pro- 
ficiency shown by the troops. There were 
altogether about 1,300 of these time-expired 
soldiers, and to each of them a sum of yen 2.50 
was presented to buy food and wine. 


GARDEN PARTY AT MR. SHIBUSAWA’S COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. 
Ow the afternoon of the 2nd instant, Mr. 
Shibusawa, President of the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce, and the leading members of that 
institution, entertained Mr. Charles S. Smith, 
President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, at Mr, Shibusawa’s suburban residence. 
Many foreigners have been privileged to visit 
this beautiful villa, the extensive grounds of 
which lie just within the brow of the Asukayama 
slope, and overlook the grand sweep of the Oji 
valley with the Tsuba mountains in the distance. 
The autumnal tints for which Oji is famous are 
not yet in season, but such a park as that which 
surrounds Mr. Shibusawa’s residence is in- 
dependent of everything save sunshine, and that 
was vouchsafed in abundance on Wednesday. 
The Foreign guests consisted of the party of 
distinguished Americans now sojourning in 
Tokyo, among them being Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
F. S. Winston, Mr. F. Bartlett, and Mr. A. A. de 
Guerville. The Japanese guests included H.E. 
Count Goto, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce ; H.E. Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; H.E. Mr. Kuki, Director of the 
Imperial Museum ; Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Mr. Sonoda, Pre- 
sident of the Specie Bank ; Mr. Yano, President 
of the Commercial School ; Mr. Saito Shuichiro, 
Director of the Board of Industries in the 
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Katsu Inonye, of the Foreign Office; Mr. 
Iwasaki, and many other well known residents 
of Tokyo. The party having assembled in the 
central pavilion of the garden ata litle after 3 
o'clock, Mr. Smith, who had been invited to 
speak, made the following address :— 


Lam sure, Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that my countrymen will agree with me in saying 
that when we leave Japan we shall all leave here a 
large part of our hearts) We shall carry away with 
us most charming recollections, not’ only of your 
beautiful country, but also of the kind consideration 
and graceful hospitality of your people. 

It is one of the chief diplomatic glories of the 
United States that our country was instrumental in 
opening Japan, that pearl of the Orient, to the world’s 
commerce. The peaceful transformation, in such an 

redibly short space of time, of your system of 
Government from the feudal régime to a free constitu. 
tional monarchy, in fact government by the people, 
is one of the miracles of History. 

Ihave not the vanity to imagine that this exceed. 
ingly kind reception has anything of a_ personal 
character. Itis because | represent the oldest. com- 
mercial institution in the United States, older than 
the Republic itself. When the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York was founded, New York, now a city of 
nbout 2 millions, had but 20,009 inhabitants. I bring 
to you, Mr. President, the congratulations and best 
wishes of 1,000 of our members who represent all that 
is best in the commercial and industrial institute of 
the great city and State of New York. 

1am charged by my friends to say that it is their 
desire to enlarge as rapidly as possible all our rela- 
tions with Japan both personal and commercial 

May Lask permission, Mr, President, to propose the 
health of the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Tokyo and prosperity to all the members. 


This speech, which was received with much 
applause, having been admirably rendered into 
Japanese by Mr. Sato, of the Commercial Col- 
lege, Mr. Shibusawa replied as follows :— 


Distinguished Guests—We, members of the ‘Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce, have invited to this friendly 
réunton Mr, Charles S, Smith, Chairman of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, with the hope of making 
this a beginning of more intimate relations between 
the people he and we respectively represent. I happen 
now to have the honour of representing the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce, and it is my pleasant duty to 
address a few words to Mr. Smith, whom we delight 
to honour on his first visit to this country, and to 
whom all my countrymen assembled here extend a cor- 
dial welcome. Our intercourse with the United Scates 
began 40 years ago, when Commodore Perry first 
came to these shores, ‘The honour of having guided 
us to ollr present state of civilization is due to 
that nation. What the people of the United States 
of America have been to us since then requires 
no comment of mine, for the constant growth of 
friendly and intimate relations between America 
and Japan more than proves the excellent feeling of 
brotherhood existing between the two countries. We 
Japanese always hold the people of the United 
States in grateful remembrance. ‘The honour of 
having brought about such friendly relations be- 
tween the two nations is of course due in the first 
place to the good offices of diplomatists. But diplo- 
macy cannot dispense with the assistance of commerce, 
an auxiliary which stands second to none in influence 
and efficacy. The full development of commercial 
exchanges will mark the attainment of perfect concord 
and complete intercourse among the nations of the 
earth, It is satisfactory to be able to say that trade 
between the United States and Japan is growing year 
by year. According to the returns of 1891, our business 
with the United States ranks first in both’ the exports 
and the imports of the year, If there is anything to be 
regretted it is the comparatively small proportion of 
goods imported to us from that country. ‘To discover 
the explanation of this circumstance, there can be no 
better opportunity than the present visit of our distin. 
guished guest. Let us avail ourselves of the occasion and 
make our thoughts and feelings known to the members 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce through our 
honoured guest. Let us strive to make his visit fully 
productive of mutual benefit from a commercial point 
of view. ‘That accomplished, we shall undoubtedly 
See stronger friendship and a better understanding 
developed between the two nations represented at this 
social gathering. I have no doubt that Mr. Smith 
will céoperate with us, and render veluable  ser- 
vices for the purpose in view. Have I not therefore 
warrant for hoping that this visit of our honoured 
guest will be the beginning of still closer relations 
between the United States and Japan? The great 
Colombian Exposition to take place next year has 
already attracted keen attention from both ‘our Go- 
vernment and our people. We are busily prepar- 
ing our exhibits for the occasion, and we do not doubt 
that the great enterprise will materially advance the 
commercial interchanges of the two nations, We 
are glad that among our guests here there are gentle. 
men specially entrusted with business relating to the 
great Exposition, ‘To them also we venture to prefer 
the request that they will lend their aid to forward 
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friendship. In conclusion, let me, on behalf of my 
countrymen and myself, wish to Mr. Smith and our 
other honoured guests, long life and every success. 
Mr. Sato’s efficient services were again enlist- 
ed to translate this speech into English. The 
party then walked about the garden for a while, 
and ata little after four o’clock a cold collation 
was served in the eastern pavilion. This was fol- 
lowed by dancing and music in the pretty theatre 
attached to the main building, the best artists of 
the capital having been engaged for the visitors’ 
delectation. At half-past six a most delightful 
afternoon was brought to a conclusion. 





THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION SCANDAL. 
Tue preliminary trial of the above case has been 
concluded. The accused persons are found 
guilty of tampering with the examination 
papers, but owing to the absence of any pro- 
vision of law dealing with such an offence, the 
case is dismissed, and the culprits have been 
released. The following is a translation of the 


judgment :— 
jupGMENr. 

Nagashima Shikashichi, Probationer of the Judicial De- 
partment. 

Yonekawa Keishi, Law-student. 

Yuki Michio, Law-student. 

Maruyama Yoshio, Law-student. 

‘Takei Kumakichi, Law-student. 

Nakagawa Ryochi, Law-student. 

Nagaya Seizo, Law-siudent. 

Yoshiike Shigenosuke, Law-student. 
With regard to the charge of theft preferred against 
Nagashima Shiicashichi, and the charge of receiving stolen 
goods preferred against Yonekawa Keishi and six others, 
as examined in the Preliminary Court, the following are 
the facts elicited :—Nagashima Shikashichi, a Probationer 
of the Judicial Department, while serving under the Com- 
mittee’ of Examination for Barristers, discharged the 
Guty of transcribing the examination questions fixed by 
the Examiners on the 23rd of September 1892, and was 
ordered to despatch printed conies to all the Law Courts. 
Having read the questions several times, Nagashima was 
able to remember them. Yonekawa Keishi, a candidate 
for the Barristers’ Examination, is a relative of the said 
Nagashima Shikashichi, and being desirous of obtaining 
the questions from the latter secretly, he called on the 
said Nagashima several times subsequently to the 2d 
September, 1892, and implored him to divulge the ques- 
tions. At first Nagashima refused to. comply with 
request, but finally yielding to the importunity of his 
fiiend and relative Vonekawa, he. was persuaded to 
betray the secret. On the 27th of the same month, 
the said Nagashima, having extracted from the said 
Yonekawa a pledge not to divulge the secret to any one, 
informed him of the gist of all the questions, except the 
first, which he had forgotten. Previous to this Yuki Mie 
chio, Maruyama Toshio, Takei Knmakichi, Nakagawa 
Ryoji, Nagaya Seizo, Yoshiike Shigenosuke, Nagata Toku- 
suke, Hatta Tomiji, Hirose Takisaburo, Nakahara Kiyoshi, 
Iriye Tamemori, and other candidates for the Examination, 
had either co-operatively or severally been engaged in at- 
tempts to obtain the examination questions. Among them 
Maruyama Toshio, knowing that the said Yonekawa had 
a great number of friends, and inferring from a declaration 
of his as to his certainty of passing the examination that he 
must have obtained the papers, called, on or about the 28th 
of Septembor, on the said Vonekawa at the Meiji Law 
College several times, and urged him to reveal some 
means of obtaining the papers. Yonckawa thereupon 
forgot his pledge to Nagashima, and promised to sell 
all the questions to Maruyama for 300 yer. On or 
about the 3rd of October Yonekawa received a sum of 
150 yen from the said Maruyama; but as it was only 
half of the price agreed npon, he did not give the papers 
to him. Ultimately Vonekawa divulged to Yuki Michio all 
the questions on cr about the 6th of the same month, and 
Yuki told them in turn to ‘Takei Kumakichi and Iriye l'ame. 
mori. Takei gave the information to Nakagawa Ryoji and 
Maruyama | oshio; then Nakagawa gave it to Nagaya Seizo; 
Maruyama to Nagata Tokusuke, Nakahara Kiyoshi, and 
Hayashi Kurataro; Nagaya to Hotta Tomiji, Yoshiike 
Shigenosuke, and Hirose Takisaburo; and ‘Nakahara 
Kiyoshi to Nisamatsu Tsuyo. tor the above transaction 
Maruyama obtained a sum of 75 yen from Nagata; the 
said Takei 200 yen from Nakagawa; Nakagawa 65 yen 
from Nagaya; and Nagaya 91 yen from Yoshiike and 
Hirose. Further, Yuki borrowed a sum of 100 yen from 
Iniye and handed it to Takei, but as Yuli subsequently 
obtained the questions from Yonekawa before the completion 
of the transaction on account of which the 100 yen had been 
paid he (Yuki) demanded the return of the money, and gave 
it back to Iriye, its original lender. The above facts are 
proved by the ‘confession of the defendants and by the 
evidence of others connected with the case. Nagashima 
divulged matters which he ought to have kept secret in 
accordance with his official duty, but there is no evidence 
of theft against him. Consequently, Yonekawa Keishi 
and the six others cannot be charged with receiving 
stolen goods. The Court does not consider that the 
act of the defendants constitutes a crime in the eye of 
the law, and therefore, in accordance with Art. 165 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, the case is dismissed. 

Nagashima, Yonekawa, Takei, and Maruyama who are 
now under arrest, shall be released. 

‘The above judgment was delivered in the Tokyo Local 
Court on the 2nd ‘Nevember, 1892. 

(Signed) ~ Yamacuent Jun, 
Judge for Preliminary Trial. 


Thus the culprits escape all punishment by law. 
Nagashima, however, has been summarily di 
missed from the service, and it may be assumed 
that the rest will never again be permitted to go 
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up fora public examination: their careers are 
practically ruined. As forthe newspapers which 
clamoured so loudly against the supposed dis- 
honesty or laxity of the examiners, and even 
went so far as to charge the Chief Judge of the 
land with dishonourable procedure, we should 
like to know how they feel at present. 
ISE. 
Tue letter which we publish elsewhere from a 
Japanese correspondent in the town of Tsu, 
Miye Prefecture, illustrates the extremely difficult 
character of the problems with which the Mini- 
ster of State for Home Affairs is now required 
to deal. Mr. Tanaka, who served in the capa- 
city of Chief of Police in Saga Prefecture during 
the general elections last spring, was subse- 
quently transferred to Ise. Saga acquired a 
most unenviable reputation at the time of the 
elections. Loud complaints were preferred 
against the local officials and the police, who 
were charged with interfering in the most flag- 
rant manner and with abusing their authority to 
promote the cause of pro-government candidates. 
How much of these accusations was true, how 
much false, the public seems to be still uncer- 
tain. But the Government, in deference, doubt- 
less, to local sentiment, transferred the Chief of 
Police to Ise. The reception accorded to him 
in the latter Prefecture forms the subject of our 
correspondent's letter. The politicians of the 
Prefecture are determined not to have him. 
They do not deny that he is an officer of ability 
and capacity, but they appear to think that an 
Inspector discredited on account of his actions 
in another locality is being pawned off upon 
them, and they decline to be treated as an asy- 
lum for failures. On the other hand, the Cen- 
tral Government must have made the transfer 
on the strength of a well assured conviction that 
Mr. Tanaka, while serving in Saga, did not ex- 
ceed his instructions or otherwise merit censure. 
They are bound, therefore, to support their 
nominee, since his removal in deference to agi- 
tation based on purely vicarious pretexts would 
amount to a surrender of all authority. There 
are ways, doubtless, of settling these troubles, 
but it must be admitted that Count Inouye, as 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, finds him- 
self confronted by many problems of great de- 
licacy and perplexity. 
THE LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Ture was rather a small attendance last night 
at the Van Schaick Hall. The paper of the 
evening was read by Mrs. Dearing—" A sketch 
of the Poet Whittier.” Readings from the 
works of this poet were afterwards given by Mr. 
F. Sale and others. The following in the Pro- 


gramme :— 

IST PART. 
La Somnambula 
Original sketch 
















2 hitter 
Song erry Ripe 

Reading...” Yankee Gypsies 

Song ....n.0.cThe Moonlight Serenade, 
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Piano Solo ......Study from Carl Mayer ...,..Miss Griffin, 
ReadingieeecrAmong the bills s.esssrsscrseMiss Deyor 
Recitation”... The Slaves of Martinique ..Mr. C. Griftin, 
Song. . “Mr, Webb. 
Reading. Barbara Freitebie .0000007../Mr. B.A. Sargent, 
Song ssrcsses..dn Shadowland Mr, Pollard, 








FEES FOR SHOOTING LICENSES. 
Wirn regard to the method of paying fees for 
Shooting Licenses and Permits to Preserve game, 
the following Ordinance has been issued :— 
Fees for Licenses to pursue ot preserve game 
shall be paid to the Local Officials concerned in 
the form of Internal Revenue Stamps. 
The stamps here referred to are not ordinary 
Bill Stamps (Shoken-inshi) but Registration 
Stamps (Zoki-inshi.) 





A NEW VOLCANO. 
A etter to the U.S. Navy Department from 
Oonalaska, on September 24, from Commander 
Evans of the United States steamer Vork/own, 
states that a new and very violent volcano is in 
eruption on the Alaskan peninsula, about lati- 
tude 56 deg. north, longitude 156 deg. 20 min. 
west.” The noise of the eruption, which took 
place during the last week of August, was heard 
ninety miles, The clouds of ashes and cinders 





was so dense that at a distance of 150 miles at 
sea the steamer S/. Paul was compelled to light 
lights at 10 o’clock in the morning. The decks 
were covered with ashes to such an extent that 
many bucketfuls were swept up and thrown 
overboard. There was no loss to life or pro- 
perty from the explosion heard of at the date of 
Evans’ letter. 


CHINESE WILLS. 


Mr. Tuomas Watters, H.B.M.’s Acting Con- 
sul-General at Canton, writes in the Perak 
Government Gasette, as quoted by the Hong- 
hong Daily Press, the following interesting state- 
ment about the use of wills in China :— 

The Chinese Statue Book does not take any no- 
tice of wills, Thereis no law as to the formalities 
of making a will or the extent to which a man may 
deal with his property by a will. 

Nevertheless, the owners of property among the 
Chinese constantly resort to this mode of distribut- 
ing their property. The Courts also take notice 
of alltestamentary dispositions in cases of disputed 
succession or division of property. 

Awill may be either oral or written, For the 
former a man has only to state in the presence of a 
witness how his property is to be dealt with after 
his death. A written will may have witnesses, 
but their presence is not necessary. Asa matter 
of fact, the testator generally writes out his will 
privately, aud then entrusts it ‘to his wife, or hides 
it away in some safe place. Asa rule, the con- 
tents of a will are not known to more than one or 
two until after the testator’s death, 

In theory, a man in China may dispose of his 
property as he pleases, but this theory is based on 
the assumption that he will not do anything con- 
trary to the dictates of reason and natural affection 
Thus a man may will away his property from his 
sons, but the Court may set the will aside, unless 
sufficient reason is shown, The most common 
reason given is unfilial conduct. But as to this 
the unsupported statement of the father, or even 
of both parents, is not proof. If, however, a hro- 
ther of the mother testifies to the unfilial conduct 
of a son or sons, the testator’s action in disinherit- 
ng them in sanctioned. 

A man may also name in his will the male 
relative who is to represent at the ancestral 
worship and other great family affairs. ‘This isa 
very important power, as the representative gene- 
rally gets a double share of the inheritance, and has 
very great influence in family matters. If a man 
has no sons, he must appoint as his representative 
a son of a brother, and if there are no nephews, 
then some more semote descendant of the ancestor. 
If there is no one of the family, he may elect a 
stranger, one with a different surname. If this 
person is properly adopted into the family, he 
shares the property with the others, and he must 
dispose of it according to the father’s or testator’s 
expressed commands. 

Chinese wills, so far as we know, do not know 
anything of executors or administrators. If there 
are several sons, each with certain funds, or shares, 
or lands assigned to him, a copy of the will is 
made for each if desired. But the original, which 
is retained by the legal representative, is often 
sufficient. He with the assistance of senior rela- 
tives and the elders of the district, carties out the 
provisions of the will. In the interpretation of a 
will and in the carrying out of the arangemeuts, 
when there is any doubt or difficulty it is the uni. 
form custom, I understand, to consult with the elders 
of the place. The final appeal, however, is to the 
Hsien or other local authority. The Mandarin, 
as a tule, gives force to the desires of the testator, 
and orders the willto be obeyed, unless there is 
something in its provisions contrary to law or good 
morals, 












































THE ORIENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue above Association held a meeting on Sun- 
day last. Professor Inouye Tetsujiro delivered 
a speech on “The Position of Japanese judged 
from the points of Race, Language, and Reli- 
gion.” Hespoke fornearly two hours and a half. 
The gist of his long and interesting address was 
that the Japanese are a mixed race of Southem 
Islanders, Koreans, and Chinese, but thatthe first 
named predominate. Their language, he de- 
clared, is much more developed than Chinese, 
but has not yet reached to the highest standard; 
and as for Japanese script, the letters are so 
much disliked by Europeans that they call them 
the invention of somedemon. Language being 
one of the most important factors in in- 
tellectual development, it is a pity to use such a 
clumsy script. The profound doctrine of Buddha 
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former inculcates pessimistic views, and is there- 
fore an enemy of progress, itis perhaps, said 
Mr. Inouye, better to adopt the latter. The 
question, however, must be well considered. He 
then dwelt upon the art, music, and literature 
of the country, and in conclusion declared that 
though there is much to be proud of vis-a-vis 
Europeans, Japan’s position is still far below the 
general European standard. To compete suc- 
cessfully with the nations of the West, develop- 
ment in every branch is essential 


DEATH OF MK, C. H. HALIBURTON. 
INFORMATION was received in Singapore yester- 
day, says the Fress Press of the 14th ult., of the 
death of Mr. C. H. Haliburton, the Manager of 
the Sourabaya Branch of the Chartered Bank of 
India, China, and Australia at Sourabaya. De- 
ceased, who was well known in Singapore, was 
at one time accountant to the Bank here, being 
transferred some eight or nine years ago to 
Yokohama, and afterwards to Sourabaya, where 
he has since remained. Deceased appears, so 
far as can be learnt, to have been enjoying his 
usual health until a few days before his death 
the cause of which is not yet known here, 
although cholera is now said to be raging 
amongst the natives in Sourabaya. Deceased, 
who about 40 years of age, leaves a widow, but 
no family, to mourn his loss. 


MR. ARTHUR BARNARD. 

Onk of the oldest residents of Yokohama, Mr. 
Arthur Barnard, died suddenly of heart disease 
onthe 2gth ult. It is some time, we believe, 
since the contingency of his demise from such 
a cause was first anticipated, but his death 
nevertheless comes asa painful shock to his 
many friends. His time in Japan dates from 
twenty-nine years back, for he arrived here in 
1863 at the age of nineteen. During quite a 
long period he occupied the post of agent for 
Messrs. Sassoon and Company, and enjoyed 
the reputation of being a sound and careful 
man of business. The death of one so well 
known and so generally liked cannot fail to 
appeal to many hearts among the foreign com- 
munities in Japan. 


YOKOHAMA SILK MERCHANTS' GUILD. 

We have already described how the Yokohama 
silk merchants broke up into two factions and 
could not find a modus vivendi until, by the 
exertions of Messrs. Hara and Otani, they were 
induced to co-operate harmoniously, They then 
began to revise the Organization of the Guild, 
and after much discussion the amendments 
were completed, and having been presented to 
the Kanagawa Kencho for approval, were duly 
sanctioned on the rst instant. As Mr. Hara 
Zenzaburo is absent from town the election of 
officers of the Guild cannot take place, but 
he is expected in a day or two, and as soon as 
he arrives a meeting will be held, and the 
President and Vice-President of the Guild will 
be elected. Thus the protracted disagreement 
has at last been settled. 


THE CABINET AND ITS SECRECY. 
Tue Fiyu complains of the secret policy adopt- 
ed by the Cabinet, and says that since the new 
Cabinet was formed every thing is kept from the 
public. This criticism applies to meetings of 
the Cabinet, of Local Governors, of the Codes 
Committee, of the Mining Investigation Council, 


of the Chief Public Procurators of the Harbour | - 


Regulations Committee, and so on. They have 
all been held with closed doors. The Fiye 
fails to understand what necessity there is for 
keeping every thing secret. Such a practice is 
permissible under an absolute monarchy, but 
not under a constitutional government. Can 
the Fiyu indicate any country where the pro- 
ceedings of Cabinet meetings, for example, are 
published ?, 


FIRE, 
Ar about half-past two o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing a fire broke out under thekitchen floor of No. 
44, Tsukiji, Tokyo, in the house of Rev. F.W. 
Fischer and Mr. G. E. Dieust, and threatened 
to burn the entire building. je occupants. 
being awakened: by the $95yn s, Vy it q 


zed 


work to extinguish the flames, and with the 
timely assistance of the police and the kind- 
ness of the neighbours, the flames were put out 
before much damage was done. The cause is, 
without question, incendiarism. 


CAPTAIN INGLES, R.N. 
H.LM. the Emperor has been graciously pleas 
ed to confer the Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
Second Class, on Captain J. Ingles, R.N., 
Naval Adviser to the Japanese Government, 
Doubtless there will be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing Her Majesty's permission for Captain Ingles 
to wear the Order. The Government evidently 
appreciates the services which this distinguished 
officer has rendered to Japan, for the honor now 
bestowed on him is a very exceptional mark of 
the Sovereign's favour. 


PICKED UP AT SEA. 
Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha has received the 
following telegram from Saigon :—The Saka/a 
Maru arrived on the 2oth ult., with the Captain 
and part of the crew of the Gre/na, bound to 
Hongkong from Cardiff, which was wrecked on 
Rifleman Shoal on the 25th October.” 





THE “ROUMANIA.” 
We regret to have to record another shipping 
disaster which includes great loss of life. The 
steamer Roumania, referred to in our telegram 
this morning, was an iron screw three-masted 
vessel of 3,387 tons gross, 364.6 feet in length, 
28 ft. in breadth, and 28.6 ft. in depth, with 
engines of 480 horse-power, built and engined 
by Messrs. D. and W. Henderson, of Glasgow, 
in 1880. The Roumania was commanded by 
W.S. Young, and owned by Henderson Brothers. 


DUELLING IN HAIPHONG. 
Two duels were fought at Haiphong on the 
morning ot the 7th ult, one between M. 
Mezitres and M. Spicq and the other between 
M. Mason and M. de Cuers. The first resulted 
in M. Mezitres being wounded in the lower 
part of the arm, and the second in M. de Cuers 
being slightly wounded in the right arm. 


THE LATEST TRUST. 
A company has been incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey to be called the American 
Type Foundry Company. Its object is to con- 
trol all the type foundries in the country. The 
capital will be $9,000,000. Nearly all the 
foundries in the country are in the company. 


‘He HONMOKU MURDER, 
WE learn from the Vomruré that the preliminary 
examination of the woman Petter, who has been 
under arrest on suspicion of being an accom- 
plice to or instigator of the Honmoku murder, 
has concluded, and the woman was acquitted 
on the 2nd inst. 


snow. 
A. coRRESPoNDENT, writing from Hokkaido, 
says:—* Raus-yama and the adjacent peaks 
were covered with their first snow this season on 
Sunday, October 16th. Raus-yama is about 100 
miles north of Nemuro, and is 5,400 feet high.” 


EARTHQUAKE. 
A corrEsPonDENT at Fukui, in Echizen, says : 
“A shock of earthquake lasting several seconds, 
and strong enough to set the windows and shoji 
rattling, was experienced here this morning 
(October 31st) about nine o'clock.” 











THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ye 
The airis full of strange rumours. One of 
these is that an understanding is being, or has 
been, arranged between the Military and the 
Radical Party (the Féyu-to). It has, indeed 
been apparent from the beginning that the 
Radicals are more or less well disposed to 
the Ito Cabinet, but with the exception of the 
section of the public which depends upon 
rumour for information, probably very few 
believe that any definite understanding has yet 
been effected between the Cabinet and the Ra- 





dicals. A note-worthy circumstance, neverthless, 
em even an independent jourual of the ¥ji 
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Shimpo's standing is disposed to credit the story 
now circulating. The #/¢ has been for the 
past few years assiduously advising both the 
Government and the Opposition to be reconciled 
toeach other, It believes that the Cabinet, 
keenly feeling the untrustworthiness of the Na- 
tional Unionists, has in contemplation a plan of 
coalition with the Radicals. Should an approach 
be make by the Cabinet, the Radicals, in our 
contemporary's opinion, would be glad to give the 
Ministry their hearty support. We observe that 
while, on the one hand, the general public 
seems inclined to accept the rumour, the Radi- 
cal organ, on the other, has apparently taken 
no step to seriously controvert it. Rather 
does the Fiyu's diligence in exposing an 
alleged conspiracy on the part of the Military 
Party, furnish an indirect confirmation of the 
truth of the allegation that the Cabinet 
and the Radicals are drawing together. As to 
the Fiyx's exposé, we do not venture to say how 
much reliance may be placed on it. But there 
may be interest in reproducing the principal 
points of our contemporary’s story. It will be 
remembered that the so-called Military Party 
had a short period of ascendency in the Govern- 
ment during the last days of the Matsukata 
Cabinet. The 7syu now states that the leaders 
of the party, Viscount Takashima and Viscount 
Shinagawa, are secretly devising a plot for over- 
throwing the Ito Cabinet. They are said to be 
discontented with “the liberal and constitu- 
tional policy ”of the present Ministry, their own 
object being the maintenance of Clan Govern- 
ment even at the point of the bayonet. Their 
plan of operation, according to the Fryu, is to 
instigate the Popular party toattack the Cabinet, 
uniting their own forces with those of the Radi- 
cals and the Progressionists until the Govern- 
ment is forced to resign, whereupon they will 
turn upon their allies and take steps to form a 
Military Cabinet, with either Count Yama- 
gata or Count Saigo at its head. This is as- 
suredly a strange allegation, seeing that Count 
Yamagata is a member of the Ito Cabinet. But 
the Radical organ tells its readers that between 
the Minister President and the Minister of Justice 
there exists a difference which is daily becoming 
more serious, Such, in brief, the Fiyu has 
taken much pains to impress upon its readers. 
Many people see in all this a transparent design 
to persuade Count Ito to sever all connection 
with Count Yamagata and his followers and to 
form a coalition with the Radicals. 


* 
we 


Another rumour is to the effect that the so- 
called extreme section of the Peers, led by Vis- 
counts Tani and Miura, will support the Ministry. 
It is stated, onapparently good authority, that Vis- 
counts Tani and Miura have recently held several 
conferences with Count Ito. Itis also stated 
that Viscount Tani, always friendly to Count 
Ito, is now loud in his praise of the Minister 
President as a constitutional statesman. Be 
that at it may, some significance certainly at- 
taches to the fact that the tone of the Véppon, 
Viscount Tani’s supposed organ, has consider- 
ably changed with regard to Count Ito, That 
journal has published during the present week 
several references to Count Ito, describing him 
as an enlightened and constitutional statesman. 


e*e 

While the Fiyu-so's friendly attitude to the 
Ministry is a general topic of conversation, 
rumours are beginning to be circulated about a 
possible reconciliation between Count Okuma 
and Count Ito. This notion owes its origin to 
accounts of remarkable interviews with the two 
statesmen, published by the WVippon. Some 
people think that the Xarshin-/o leader, 
alarmed by rumours of a contemplated union 
between the Government and the Radicals, is 
trying to steal the latter's thunder. At all events, 
Count Okuma’s avowal of belief that the 
country is still unfit for party cabinets seems to 
have been a surprise even to his own followers ; 
and indications may be seen that the desperate 
politicians of the Xatshin-fo are discontented 
with their leader's moderate views. The 
organs of that party have not said a word 
about the Mippon’s accounts of interviews, 
rai°'cdhitinue to be as bitterly hostile to 
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the Cabinet as before. They also speak 
contemptuously of those who “have deserted 
their original standard and are beginning 
to support the Clan Government.” If there be 
any foundation in the report that the Progres- 
sionist leader is disposed to be reconciled with 
his former colleagues, it must be inferred that 
in this respect he acts on his own responsibility 
without consulting his followers, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few. 
* 


ie 

The Fiji Shimpo is indefatigable in urging 
upon the Ministers of State the importance of 
putting an end to the conflict between the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition. This conflict 
dates, in our contemporary’s opinion, from the 
year 1881, when the Government changed its 
policy. Upon the Ministers of State devolves 
the responsibility of saving the country from 
this distracting contest between officialdom and 
the so-called “Popular Party,” since they are 
to blame for the maladministration which has 
brought about such a state of affairs. In 
order to restore harmony, it will not do—con- 
tinues the 7i7i—to resort to any time-serving 
and petty reforms. The Ministers of State 
must return to the simple and unostentatious 
method of administration which characterized 
the early years of the Meiji Government. 


* 
are 


The labour problem occupies considerable 
space in the metropolitan press. As already 
stated, this question has been taken up by Mr. 
Oi Kentaro and his followers to form one of the 
principal planks in their new platform as the 
Oriental Radicals. Thieir example was recently 
followed by the members of the Western section 
of the Radical Party, who held a general meet- 
ing at Osaka and passed a resolution that a bill 
concerning the protection of the labouring class 
be introduced in the approaching session of 
the Diet. This action is evidently approv- 
ed by the rest of the Radical Party; for 
the latter's organ, the. yu, endorses the 
views expressed at the Osaka meeting, The 
Fiyu believes, with most of its contemporaries, 
that as yet there are few grievances to be re- 
dressed in the field of labour ; but nevertheless 
thinks it important to take steps in order to 
avert, as far as possible, difficulties such as are 
now disturbing the relations between the capital- 
ist and the labourer inthe Occident. The time, 
we read, is not far distant when similar troubles 
will present themselves in Japan. To mention 
some of the measures recommended by the 
Radical organ, it is proposed that free schools 
should be established for the education of the 
poor ; that the scale of income tax should be so 
modified as to increase the public contributions 
of the rich; that the burden borne by the poor 
should be lightened by revising indirect taxa- 
tion; that the tenant regulations should be 
framed in a spirit favourable to tenants ; that the 
interest of labourers should be protected by 
enacting Factory Regulations, and so forth. The 
‘Fiyu observes that, so far as the political sphere 
is concerned, freedom has been carried to a 
considerable extent; but regrets to notice that 
from social points of view custom is still strong 
enough to thwart the principles of liberty and 
equality. Consequently the Radical organ 
thinks it time for its party to pay attention to the 
solution of social questions. 


«"« 

The Kokumin Shimbun thinks that it is 
necessary above all other things to instruct 
working men how to help themselves. The cus- 
tom of despising money, which originated among 
the Samurat, has extended even to the labour- 
ing classes, so much so that genuine sons of 
Tokyo still regard it almost as a point of honour 
never to let money remain in their hands over 
night. They work like slaves, but they spend 
like princes; so says the Kokumin. Our con- 
temporary thinks that it will be useless to talk 
of bettering the condition of the working class 
unless this common spirit of unthrift be re- 
formed. 


* 
ere 


The Choya Shimbun is afraid that, in the 
hands of demagogues, the labour question may 
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be productive of more harm than good. 
Generally speaking, the working class is com- 
posed of ignorant men little accustomed to 
think for themselves. It is a very dangerous 
experiment to infuse the spirit of discontent 
among men of this description. Our contem- 
porary can point to an example of the injurious 
result of inflaming labourers with enmity against 
the wealthy class. Just before the general elec- 
tions of February last, a certain Radical politi- 
cian harangued at Sakata, in the Province of 
Uzen, on the oppression of the poor by the 
tich, and the audience were so pleased with this 
new doctrine that some of these burnt down the 
house of Mr. Homma, the wealthiest man in 
the locality, during disturbances connected with 
the elections. Before advising labourers to 
revolt against capitalists, they must be taught to 
become more frugal in their habits and more 
regular in their mode of work. In short, our 
contemporary insists that education should pre- 
cede extension of rights. 
* * * 

The report that the Authorities have decided 
to select Kyoto as the site for the Domestic 
Exhibition of 1895, has evoked unfavourable 
criticism from the press of Tokyo and Osaka. 
The Osaka people had been enthusiastically 
advocating the selection of their city for the site, 
and the preference shown to Kyoto has naturally 
disappointed them very much, But they are not 
without consolation, for it is stated that the Au- 
thorities have decided to hold the Domestic Ex- 
hibitions, alternately in the three cities of Tokyo, 
Kyoto,and Osaka. Thus thenextExhibition after 
that of 1895 will be in the last mentioned place. 
The people of Tokyo are very indignant that 
Kyoto and Osaka should be allowed to partici- 
pate in profits which they have hitherto regarded 
as asort of monopoly. The selection of Kyoto 
for 1895 is based on the circumstance that that 
year happens to be the rrooth anniversary of 
the first choice of Kyoto as the capital of the 
Empire. But Tokyo folks contend that the 
selection of site for a national exhibition should 
be guided, not by historical, but by economical 
and commercial considerations. Tokyo is the 
centre of the country and the focus of tradal 
facilities, as well as the largest city in the empire. 
On these grounds the Tokyo press condemns the 
selection of any other place for such a purpose 
as a national exhibition. The Aaéuicht Shim- 
bun even threatens that the Diet will not give its 
consent to appropriations for the exhibition 
unless adequate reasons are set forth for the 
selection of Kyoto for its site. 

* 


* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun alone thinks otherwise. 
It recommends the Tokyo people to show their 
proverbial spirit of chivalry and allow Kyoto and 
Osaka to share in turn the profits derived from 
national exhibitions. 

* i * 

The Choya Shimbun advocates the opening 
of a special national exhibition in Tokyo next 
year. The idea is to attract hither Euro- 
pean visitors to the Columbian Exposition of 
Chicago. Our contemporary calculates from 
past experience that a national exhibition does 
not require more than 450,000 yen in all, and 
that more than 80,000 yen would be realized by 
the sale of tickets and of the temporary build- 
ings, so that the net outlay would not exceed 
370,000 yen. 

* x * 

The Xo&kaz discusses the question of the de- 
generation of Buddhists priests. It does not 
hesitate to denounce the whole order of priest- 
hood as being sunk in the depths of im- 
moralities. There have not been wanting 
pretended reformers of Buddhism in recent 
years. Kitabatake Déryu, for instance, caused 
a certain amount of excitement in religious 
circles by preaching new doctrines which 
he had brought home from a tour in Europe. 
But he soon sank out of notice. His ex- 
ample was followed by a priest called Mizu- 
tani Jinkai, who declared himself a Bosatsu 
(Bodhisattava) and drove about in a peculiar 
carriage. After him appeared Tonaka Chikaku, 
who attempted to revive a belief in the miracles 


gle 


wrought by Nichiren. At present a young scholar 
named Inouye Enryé is doing some useful work 
by rousing interest in the study of Buddhism 
as a system of philosophy. But his efforts have 
not the slightest influence in reviving the 
vitality of the religion. Is there not, asks our 
contemporary, a single true follower of Buddha 
among the 200,000 priests in Japan? 


a*s 

A movement is on foot for the abolition of 
the legal prohibition of gambling. The agita- 
tion is confined to professional gamblers and to 
a certain section of the soshi class. It is now 
rumoured that the Kokumin Kyokat has con- 
sented to bring the matter up for discussion in 
the coming session of the Diet. For our own 
part we do not believe in the accuracy of this 
tumour ; but the Yomiuri Shimbun is evidently 
disposed to think otherwise. At all events, it 
seriously discusses the undesirability of a re- 
sponsible party taking up such a question, The 
abolition of the legal prohibition might, we are 
told, be a wise thing in the abstract, but it would 
be decidedly unwise to countenance an agitation 
started by professional gamblers, for such an act 
would inevitably be construed by the vulgar asan 
open sanction of gambling itself. 








MONTHLY SUMMARP OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
Sree gS) 
It is perhaps difficult for a foreigner to realize 
the impression created upon the thoughtful 
Japanese by the uncertainty of moral standards 








that now prevails in this nation. It is not that 
the condition of the country in respect to trans- 
gressions or culpabilities is any worse (or shall 
we say, less satisfactory ?) than it ever was. On 
the contrary, the self-accusation so noticeable 
now-a-days (and especially in the last month) in 
the religious journals is rather an evidence of 
increased strength of purpose and renewed as- 
piration. The condition of which such men 
are so sensible is a lack of standards to appeal 
to, an inability to find accepted axioms which 
command every one’s assent. Their condition 
is like that of a man walking in a second storey 
who has dropped his candle and stands still in 
the darkness, paralyzed with fear of plunging 
headiong down the stairway, though in fact he 
is at a perfectly safe distance. Next to this in 
importance, and perhaps akin in its nethermost 
causes, is the condition,of Buddhism, The 
outcries and lamentations of warning and of 
despair that appear in print from time to time 
must certainly portend something radical. A 
man may be afflicted with nervous prostration, 
may imagine himself, though really sound in 
body, to be a nest of diseases ; but, unless Bud- 
dhism is merely passing through some such 
nervous affection, its condition must be seri- 
ous. No one is so short-sighted as to suppose 
that the vast Buddhist organization will break 
up or pass away ; but there may at least occura 
thorough regeneration. 
* ‘a * 

On the Christian side there has lately been 
more or less talk about the methods of propa- 
gandism. There seems to be a measure of dis- 
satisfaction with present methods, and sugges- 
tions are made in abundance. But no one 
seems quite ready as yet to take the lead in 
demanding changes. Perhaps something defi- 
nite will be done at the General Conference of 
next year. As to the Conference, it may be 
noted that Mr. Kanamori has been made one 
of the Committee of five to prepare for it—the 
others being Messrs. Yokoi, Ibuka, Miyagawa, 
and Hiraiwa. This is certainly a weighty body ; 
but we confess that we do not understand Mr. 
Kanamori’s re-appearance on that scene. Our 
last recollection of him in religious circles is 
his formal leave-taking of his associates at 
Osaka last spring, his conscience not permitting 
him to remain longer under their banner. A 
more questionable matter seems to be the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Kato Satori (or Samuel) as 
one of the Secretaries of the Committee. Is it 
possible that one who has proved himself doubly 
an apostate, whose conduct known to all has 


received the disapproval of a general conference 
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of his church, is to be quietly given a post of 
honour and responsibility without question ? 
* 


* 

The Kumamoto Bible-reading affair has of 
course found its way into the columns of the 
Christian press, Much less has been said than 
might have been; and asa rule the temperate- 
ness of the Christian press on such occasions 
isa model of propriety and good sense, and 
compares favourably with the violent denuncia- 
tion sometimes uttered by Buddhists—men, for 
instance, like Professor Naito, of whom better 
things might be expected. But at all times, it 
must be remembered, the temper of the besie- 
rs is one thing, of the besieged another ; and 
it is recorded in history that, after the Germans 
had entered upon French soil, the French pris- 
oners in Germany fared better at the hands of 
theircaptors than the German prisoners in France. 





Mr. Yokoi this month transfers his favours to 
the Kiristokyo Shimbun (Congregationalist),— 
two articles, pithy and timely as usual. The 
first deals with “ Japanese Christians and Pagan 
Customs.” Joshua, in his zeal for the one 
God, destroyed the other nations who were 
worshippers of other gods, and only saved them 
for slavery on their renunciation of their dei- 
ties. Men now doubt whether such deeds 
were just in the eyes of God. Joshua acted ac- 
cording to his light ; but we of to-day know that 
such cannot be the true methods of Christianity. 
When we see about us forms and ceremonies hal- 
lowed by tradition, let us not denounce them 
narrowly and indiscriminately as the worship of 
false gods. Let us be tolerant; let us be liberal. 
Mr. Yokoi’s second theme « What is Reli- 
gion?” It is couched in more vehement style 
than he is accustomed to employ, and is a 
warning against making formalities the essence 
of religion and exalting trifles into indispens- 
ables. Jesus rebuked the Pharisees for insisting 
on the double daily fast, and denounced them 
as “hypocrites” and a “‘ generation of vipers ; ” 
so also would he denounce many to-day, should 
he re-visit earth. Love for God and our neigh- 
bour,—this is the be-all and end-all of religion. 
The same attitude is taken by this journal edi- 
torially in writing of Christian Union.” It is 
singular that people acknowledging the same 
Lord, the same God, and the same Bible should 
not be able to agree among themselves. The 
Ichi-kyokwaé andthe Kumlat-kyokwai have tried 
to form a basis of union, but in vain. Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, much though they re- 
semble each other, prefer to keep apart. The 
difficulty lies in placing too much importance 
on small things, One set insists on Baptism ; 
another on certain things about the Holy Spirit ; 
and 80 it goes. The Conference of next year 
will encourage efforts to bring about union, and 
should be utilized for thee purpose, 
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The symposium offered by the Kiriutokyo 
Shimbun on the subject of ‘The Decline of 
Christian Schools,” has come to an end. The 
subject is indeed a serious one, and the depth 
of the causes for the decline is indicated by the 
fact that scarcely any two of the writers agree 
on the same diagnosis. Here are some of the 
reasons last offered :—1. Graduates of these 
schools are not given the Government license to 
teach in Government schools; 2. The Chris- 
tian principles there taught are too lofty for the 
general run of men; 3. Able leaders are lack- 
ing; 4. The methods are theoretical, not prac- 
tical ; it is all head and no body; 5. The spirit 
of the times has changed and is no longer 
favonrable to them; 6. They are mismanaged. 
Here are some equally comprehensive, equally 
various, and, we may add, equally strong 
suggestions for reform: 1. More sincerity of 
purpose ; greater harmony between authorities 
and students ; 2. The establishment of a Chri 
tian University ; 3. The concentration of strength 
on the theological departments; 4. A resort to 
the Government system for a model on certain 
(unmentioned) points; 5. Less use of money 
from abroad for secular education ; more atten- 
tion to morality. 
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In the Rikugo Zasshi (Congregationalist) we 
find an increasing proportion of secular topics, 
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as witness the table of contents: 1. The Achieve- 
ments of Columbus; 2. The Commercial Re- 
lations between Japan and the United States ; 3. 
Women and Economy; 4. Schleiermacher; 5. 
Yokoi Shonan ; 6. Some Reasons for the Re- 
vision of the Japanese Translation of the Bible ; 
7. Some additional Remarks on the Romaniza- 
tion of Chinese Characters. This would do 
very well for a monthly review of culture and 
civilization—if that is what the Rékugo desires 
to be considered. One thing is noticeable, 
however, that every article without exception is 
by a Japanese writer,—a showing that scarcely 
any other monthly Christian journal can make. 
The article on Bible Revision is by Mr. Asada, 
and reasons given for revision are four. 1. The 
verse-division is antiquated and improper. 2. 
There is no distinction.in the Japanese transla- 
tion between the prose and the poetical por- 
tions, 3. The Japanese translation is two removes 
from the original, having passed through the 
English and the Chinese, and hence there is 
naturally more or less inaccuracy. 4. The 
translation is too free; errors have resulted 
from the work having been in the hands of 
several independent translators. Reckoning 
minute errors, the translation may be said to 
have the following percentage of correctness : 
Old Testament, one-third, New Testament, one- 
fifth, 
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The Shinko-no- Tomo (Episcopalian) believes 
in more private and less public work as the best 
means of propagandism. The usual plan in 
starting a church is to hold a meeting, start a 
society, begin to preach, and finally undertake 
to work upon individuals. The process should 
be reversed. Let the preacher begin with in- 
dividuals, make fast his converts, and then 
starthis church. The Fuduin Shimpo (Presby- 
terian) thinks that the work of the church just 
now is too much of a merely negative character. 
The preacher is not much more than a moral 
policeman. What we want is not merely pre- 
venting evil but establishing good. There 
should be more of the positive element in the 
work of the church. In another article dealing 
with methods, the same journal complains that 
the new churches are being manned by preachers 
who are not at all able men. The authorities 
take the first man that can be got, regardless of 
quality. The root of the trouble lies with the 
Christian schools, which do. not turn out the 
proper men, The Seééyo Shimpo (Greek), 
commenting on the query “ Why does not the 
Seikyo kwat progress satisfactorily ?” notes as 
one reason the fact that the preachers are all 
Japanese, and there are no foreigners, whereas 
the people are pleased to hear the words of fo- 
reigners, and like to have them as preachers. 
Another reason is that educational efforts are 
‘spent entirely on theological schools, and ought 
in part at least to be given to the establishment 
of academic institutions. A third is that there 
are no certain dogmas to preach; the doctrine 
differs according to the place and man. It 
may be noted that the first two of these reasons 
are diametrically opposite to some advanced by 
Protestant Christians, and that the third flatly 
contradicts the ideas usually entertained as to 
the doctrines of the Greek Church. 
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In the Fiyu Kiristokyo Zasshi (Universalist) 
acertain Sekitesusei writes on “ Religion and 
Morality.” There is to-day, he thinks, a lack of 
moral standards. Buddhism and Shintoism 
do not agree. Their moral code is negative, 
not positive. The fear of hell is their only 
sanction, The manners of the times may seem 
outwardly praiseworthy but within there is only 
degeneration. Under the title “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity and the Japanese People,” Mr. Amagura 
advances two propositions. First, Christians 
themselves check the progress of Christianity. 
(1) Religions are always more or less disunited, 
and so are Christians. (2) As the Japanese say- 
ing has it, “See, the physician’ is sick,” so 
Christians injure their own cause by looking 
down on non-Christians and shunning association 
with them. (3) They have no sure faith ; they 
merely accept on trust what the preacher says. 


(5) They are too strict and censorious in gut 
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matters as smoking and drinking. The second 
proposition is after all capable of furnishing the 
true religion for the Japanese people. (1) It 
is not a religion of superstition or of empty 
ceremonies. (2) It is the religion of sincerity 
and disinterestedness. (3) It is tolerant reli- 
gion, and will allow the people of this country 
to preserve their own customs and habits. In 
the Shw&yo (Unitarian) Mr. Akashi writes on 
“Revivals.” This term is usually applied to 
occasions of moaning and weeping which are 
in no sense real revivals, The true revival is a 
regeneration and a new growth ; it cannot come 
suddenly; it is going on all the time. Anessay 
on the thesis ‘‘ Ceremonies indicate the stage of 
a Society ” treats interestingly the significance of 
forms and ceremonies from Confucius till now. 
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The Butayo (Tendai) offers a strong num- 
ber, the names at least of Inouye Tetsujiro, 
Otani, and Sugiura Jugo being enough to atiract 
multitudes. Mr. Inouye’s article, on “ The 
Philosophy of To-day,” is an outline of modem 
philosophy from Kant down. Mr. Otani takes 
for his subject ‘‘ Ethics.” He defines it as the 
science of human conduct, and paves the 
way for future articles by positing good of the 
individual as the basis of ethical duty. Mr. 
Sugiura’s article is on “ Mystery,” and is well 
named. He asserts that the mysteries of the 
world are innumerable, and we think that his 
article ought to be placed among them. For 
pointless and ineffective scribbling Mr. Sugiura 
excels. An article on “Contemplation at Rest” 
expounds the doctrine of the Ten (Contempla- 
tive) Sect, that to control our passions is the 
attainment of life’s one object. Heaven and 
hell, as material things, are imaginary only. 
‘The 17 Heavens are merely stages of spiritual 
progress. Everyone who by contemplation 
schools himself may become Buddha and needs 
no external help, The Universe is the Soul, 
and the Soul is Buddha. Other articles in this 
journal deal with ‘Sao-Tse,” the Chinese philo- 
sopher, and “A New View of Buddhist History.” 

. 
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It is a singular commentary on the similarity 
of problems in all religions that no less than 
three of the important topics already noted in 
the Christian press are paralleled in Buddhist 
magazines, We find, of course, an article on 
the decay of Japanese morality, this time in the 
Dento (Shingon). The writer admits that the 
decline of Buddhism has led to a decline of 
morality in the people, and claims now for 
Buddhism the right as well as the power to re- 
form this degeneration. Next is an article in 
Hana no Sono advising a change in the me- 
thods of preaching to suit the changes of the 
times. Finally, an interesting article on “ Reli- 
gion” prophesies in hopeful terms a general 
union of religions. Disunion and internal divi- 
sion have always marked the councils of religious 
bodies. But there are signs of a nearer approach 
among the sectsof Christianity. Buddhism, Shin- 
toism, and Confucianism in Japan have shown 
how three systems may ultimately come to be 
more or less fused in the life of a people. The 
history of religion passes through three stages 
—first, mere worship without form; second, re- 
ligion developed into fixed forms and ceremo- 
nies ; and last, religion divested of its accidents 
and outward symbols and sought in and for 
itself alone. Towards this last goal of general 
harmony and co-operation we seem to be ap- 
proaching. The same advocacy of unity is 
found inthe Dento, which strongly urges the 
members of the Shingon sect to drop all differ- 
ences and party aflliliations and work together 
for the union of all Buddhism. 





* 
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There is for Buddhistsa Fujin Zasshi (Lady's 
Magazine) in which we find an article on 
“ Buddhist Schools for Girls.”. The writer as- 
serts the importance of woman’s influence in 
society, and, in advocating the encouragement 
of girls’ schools, he points to the successful re- 
sults reached in America, where, he declares, 
Christian principles prevail, every woman has 
an education, and the Christian principle per- 
vades everything. We suspect that this enthu- 
siastic writer has never been to America, 
iginal from 
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THE LAND TAX IN JAPAN. 


ag 

R. DROPPERS is not satisfied with 

the conclusions reached by us in reply 
to his recent communication on the subject 
of the Land Tax. He renews the con- 
troversy and re-asserts his original pro- 
position, namely, that the tax on rice 
lands is at least 25 per cent. of the 
net produce. Considering this assertion, 
we showed, in a previous article, that Mr. 
Droppers’ hypothesis would make the 
tax paid by rice land alone some forty- 
eight million yen; a sum exceeding by ten 
million yea the total Land Tax actually 
levied. Mr. DROPPERS now takes ex- 
ception to data by which we reached 
this result. He affirms that we exceeded 
the mark when we assumed 38 million 
Roku as the annual crop of rice, and 
6 yen per koku as the market value. 
We are quite willing to accept the amend- 
ments of Mr. DROPPERS for the purposes 
of this particular argument. But we may 
be permitted to explain that we chose the 
figure of 38 million sow because Mr. 
Droppers himself, in his original letter, 
took 39,999,000 ko&u as a basis of calcula- 
tion, and declared that there was “nothing 
abnormal about such a crop.’” In point 
of fact the average annual yield of rice is 
difficult to estimate with any certainty. Mr. 
Dropper, taking the ten years from 1880 
to 1889, inclusive, obtains an average of 33.2 
Roku. Had he taken the ten years from 
1881 to 1890, he would heve found an 
average of 34.37 Roku. 
said, itis immaterial for the purposes of 


But, as we have 


our argument whether we take the figure 
originally taken by Mr. DRoppERs himself 
or that selected by him now. As to price, 
again, he chooses the six years from 1884 
to 1889, and obtains an average of 5.2 yen 
per Zoku. With this also we shall not 
quarrel, though had the three years end- 
ing 1892 been included, a very different 
price would have resulted. Thus then, 
accepting the figures of Mr. DROPPERS 
himself, we have this result :— 


Gross Vield of Rice . 32 million kokw. 





Net Yield . + 27.2 million koku. 
Twenty-five pe: 
Vield 6.8 million kokz. 


Value of 6.8 million kokw at 5.2 
yen per koku_... “. 35,360,000 yen. 
Actual Land Tax levied on Rice 
Fields +. 27,894,500 yen. 
Error of M calculation 7,465,500 yen. 


Hence, even taking the figures chosen by 
Mr. DRoppERS himself, it results that he 
over-estimates the tax on rice fields by 
no less an amount than fully one-fourth. 
The total sum actually paid to the State 
by rice-planters, even though calculated 
on the extreme bases assumed by Mr. 
DRopPERS, is only 20 per cent. of the net 
crop, whereas he declares that it is at least 
25 percent. Itis scarcely necessary, we 
presume, to pursue this part of the subject 
any farther, Arithmetic cannot be disputed. 








Perhaps, however, we ought to explain 
that we have apparently been labouring 
under a false impression. Our belief was 
that Mr. DROPPERS sought to give to the 
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public a fair idea of the state of the agri- 
cultural classes in Japan at present. It 
seems that such is not his notion. He has 
been confining himself to the problem of 
the rice-growers’ fiscal situation. We be- 
lieve such a partial method of treatment 
to be not only unsatisfactory, but also, in 
Japan’s case, extremely misleading, since 
it leaves out of account many factors that 
have an important bearing on the general 
problem. However, if it be the purpose 
of Mr. DRoppERs to show that the incid- 
ence of taxation is unfair, as regards rice 
lands, and that uplands and urban lands 
should be more heavily taxed, we agree 
with him. He repudiates the notion that 
his previous writings have been devoted 
too exclusively to the question of rice 
fields, but he is nevertheless of the opin- 
ion that this branch of agriculture ob- 
scures all others, and he writes:—‘! Asa 
matter of fact, rice land has paid on the 
average 30,000,000 yen out of the total 
annual revenue of 40,000,000 yen received 
from the Land Tax.” Now we cannot 
but note that Mr. DROpPERS is very parti- 
cular as to the figures employed by his 
opponents. 
a yen in assessing the market price of rice 
per koku, and he draws very sharp limits 
as to the exact average of the yearly yield. 
What, then, does he mean by speaking of 
“an annual revenue of 40 million yen re- 
ceived from the Land Tax,” when the 
actual revenue is less than 39 millons; 
and what does he mean by saying that 
tice fields pay 30 million yen, when they 
actually pay less than 28 millions? We 
presume that the object in such a dis- 
cussion as this is to arrive atthe truth, 
not to win a controversial victory by 
enforcing the use of minima on an op- 
ponent and exercising on one’s own side 
latitude considerably 
reality. Further, what Mr. DROpPERS in- 
tends to convey when he speaks of rice 
land having paid ‘on the average” thirty 
million yen, we cannot pretend to under- 
stand. To strike an average some data 
must be taken, but Mr. DROPPERS omits 
these essentials. 
of the yield of rice being a function, 
without telling us anything of the vari- 
ables to which the function is to be refer- 
ted. However, we desire to avoid drifting 
into controversial methods. Let it suffice 
to say that we cannot reconcile the figures 
given by Mr. DROPPERS himself with his 
own conclusions, and still less can we 
regard the latter as a true representation 
of the Japanese-farmers’ fiscal burdens. 
With regard to the nature of the im- 
post levied on agricultural lands, we are 
prepared to admit very frankly that the 
arguments advanced by Mr. DROPPERS 
possess much force. In point of fact, we 
have never intended to insist that the 
Japanese land tax should be literally de- 
scribed as 





He restricts us to decimals of 


in excess of the 


He might as well speak 


“rent,” in the Occidental 
sense of the term. Our contention 


simply been that when considering the 
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burden of agricultural taxation in this 
country, attention must be paid to the 
fact that the only liability imposed on 
land-owners in return for the possession 
of their land is the so-called land tax. 
Under the Japanese feudal system, as 
under all feudal systems for the matter 
of that, the possession of land involved 
the discharge of certain obligations to the 
State, usually in the shape of military ser. 
vice. The lords of fiefs obtained means 
to discharge these services by levying cer- 
tain annual sums from the cultivators of the 
land, the land itself being, in the last re- 
sort, the property of the State. It is quite 
true that in Japan the cultivators were 
scarcely ever disturbed, aud that, out oflong 
continued and benevolent usage, a virtual 
privilege of ownership grew up. But if 
anyone imagines that a land-holder before 
the Restoration possessed an absolute right 
of property in his holding, let him think 
how it would have fared with an attempt 
to sell the land to a vassal of another fief. 
Such a contingency was out of the ques- 
The Daimyos remained, in effect, 
owners of the territory granted to them 
originally by the EMPEROR, or more directly 
by the Shogun, while the latter was entitled 
to resume possession of the land under 
certain contingencies. If the term “rent” 
was not applied to the holder’s annual pay- 
ments to the treasury of the fief, it is at 
all events pretty certain that failure to 
make those payments would have involved 
eviction and transfer of the land to other 
hands. At the Restoration the Daimyo 
restored their fiefs to the EMPEROR, and 
thereupon the latter gave title-deedstoland- 
holders throughout the empire, thus for 
the first time in Japanese history vesting 
the fee-simple of the land in the hands 
of the people. Every man who happened 
to be then holding land, not as a mere 
Kosaku-nin, or cultivator, but as a re- 
cognised occupier, became absolute owner 
of the estate without any immediate dis- 
bursement, and without any liability over 
and above an annual payment represent- 
ing 3 per cent. of the assessed value of 
the land. Whether we agree to call that 
payment a “tax,” or whatever term we 
adopt, it is plain that the above facts must 
be taken into account in any statement of 
the fiscal conditions of land tenure in Japan. 
For the rest, that the Government stood 
in the position of legal owner of the land, 
seems to us to be clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that the title-deeds, by which 
alone the right of property was acquired, 
were issued by the Government. Finally, 
with regard to the Government’s right of 
revising the land tax every five years, 
we fail to grasp Mr. DROPPERS’ argu- 
ment. Quoting the provision of the Re- 
gulations—‘ Even if the market price 
of the land increases or diminishes after 
the completion of the revision, yet the 
appraised value shall remain unchanged 
for at least five years after the Re- 
form,”—he says: “From this article it 
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is easy to See that the Government re- 
served no right of revising the value of 
the land every five years. Such revision 
was contemplated only if the landowner 
complained of over-valuation.” On what 
conceivable principle does Mr. DRop- 
PERS adopt such a one-sided reading? 
Does he seriously mean to assert that 
the presence or absence of the word 
“increases” has no effect on the signi- 
ficance of the Article, and that it was 
drafted solely with reference to possible 
future “ decreases ” of market value? We 
cannot follow such arguments. For us the 
article can mean only what it plainly says, 
namely, that the Government guarantees 
fixity of rate of tax for a period of five 
years, and that while, on the one hand, 
no increase shall be made during that 
period on account of appreciation of the 
land, neither shall any decrease be made 
on account of depreciation. If Mr. DRop- 
PERS reconsiders the article, he will see that 
no other construction is possible, except 
by deliberately ignoring a part of its text. 





THE “ KOKUMIN SHIMBUN.” 


a ee 

HE Kokumin Shimbun is good enough 

to renewits attack upon us with refer- 
ence to the question of domestic politics. 
There have been two points at issue be- 
tween the Kokumin and ourselves; one is 
the vital problem of party cabinets; the 
other, avehement crusade undertaken by the 
Kokumin against Mr. NAKASHIMA Nosu- 
YUKI, formerly President of the House of 
Representatives, who is virtually denoun- 
ced as a'traitor by the Kokumin because, 
having hitherto been a distinguished 
member of the Radical Party, he has ven- 
tured to accept the post of Japanese Re- 
presentative in Rome. Our courteous 
contemporary appears to think that these 
matters occupy the same niche in our 
mind, and that we chose the latter asa 
new basis of attack for the purpose of re- 
establishing our position towards the 
former. Moreover, the Kokumin makes 
much capital out the circumstance that we 
left the NAKASHIMA episode unnoticed for 
several days. But with regard to celerity 
or deliberation of comment, it is only 
necessary to observe that experience has 
taught us the wisdom of allowing a mature 
period to intervene before referring seri- 
ously to the utterances of certain Japanese 
journals where personal questions are 
concerned. Complete or partial retracta- 
tion, not to speak of other consequences 
calculated to greatly influence criticism, 
must be looked for so often in the sequel 
of such utterances, that judgment has 
generally to be suspended, if only for the 
sake of avoiding waste of time and brain 
tissue. For the rest, we do not clearly dis- 
cern what Mr. NAKASHIMA’S appointment 
has to do with party cabinets. The ad- 
ministrative custom of countries generally 
called civilized is to draw a hard and fast 
line between domestic politics and diplo- 
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macy. The British Foreign Secretary, for 
example, asks no questions about, and 
pays no heed to, the political colour of the 
men nominated by him to represent the 
QUEEN. On the other hand, the diplomatic 
agents of the country serve their Sovereign 
and the interests of the empire with 
absolutely unaltered zeal and devotion 
whatever political party may for the mo- 
ment hold the Royal mandate to administer 
the nation’s affairs. That wholesome prac- 
tice has grown out of recognised exigencies 
and practically demonstrated expediency. 
We should like to see it adopted in Japan. 
When, therefore, the Kokumin Shimbun 
calls Mr. NAKASHIMA NOBUYUKI a great 
many ugly names because, being a Radi- 
cal, he accepts the post of Japanese 
Minister Plenipotentiary in a European 
State, we cannot fail to perceive that a most 
dangerous postulate is introduced in tothe 
scienceofstatesmanship. Mr. NAKASHIMA, 
the Kokumin non obstanie, goes to Rome 
to serve his country, not to serve the ITO 
Cabinet, or any other coterie of Ministers. 
If our polite contemporary intends to 
assert the dogma that no Japanese subject 
can accept a diplomatic position from his 
opponents in domestic politics without 
being, called a renegade, then we can 
only say, heaven save Japan from the 
administrative control of the Kokumin’s 
fellow thinkers. If it does not intend to 
lay down such a mad proposition, then 
why has it made Mr. NAKASHIMA’S mis- 
sion to Rome the occasion for an attack 
upon that gentleman which in  scurrility 


tivals JUNIUS and in ferocity Bom- 
BASTES himself.? Passing from this 
topic to the other ground of dis- 


cussion, party cabincts, there are just 
two points concerning which we should 
like to elicit a frank expression of views 
from the Kokumin Shimbun or any other 
Radical Japanese organ. The first is 
whether our contemporary is prepared 
frankly and unequivocally to agitate for 
the system of party cabinets. We do not 
mean to suggest that intelligent people 
can be in any doubt as to the inevitable 
bourne of Radical agitation in Japan to- 
day. Concerning that it is easy to speak 
confidently. But never yet, in journalistic 
columns or platform utterances, have we 
found a plain, straightforward statement 
that the object of the Opposition is to 
render the Ministers of the Crown subser- 
vient to the will of the Diet : in other words, 
that the principle of party cabinets con- 
stitutes an unambiguous plank of the 
Radical platform. Why has no one the 
courage to declare clearly that to that end, 
and to that end only, the Kaishin-to and the 
Fiyu-to seck to push the nation? We say 
nothing as to whether it is a desirable end 
or an undesirable end. The simple query 
is whether the Kohumin Shimbun, as a 
Radical organ, is prepared frankly to admit 
that it desires to make the Cabinet's tenure 
of office depend on the will of the Diet. 
econdly, we wish to ask our contemporary 
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whether it can find in the Constitution any 
warrant for depriving the EMPEROR of the 
absolute power of appointing and dismis- 
sing his own Ministers. The SOVEREIGN 
being the original source of all rights in 
Japan, it follows necessarily that every right 
of which he has not explicitly divested 
himself by the terms of the Constitution 
remains vested in him. Can it be shown 
that any clause of the Constitution directly 
or indirectly warrants the substitution of 
the Diet’s voice for the Imperial will in the 
appointment or removal of the heads of 
the Administration?“ The EMPEROR ap- 
points and dismisses all civil and military 
officers,” and ‘the respective Ministers of 
State shall give their advice to the Em- 
PEROR, and be responsible for it; ”"—these 
are the only two provisions bearing on the 
subject, and it behoves the Opposition to 
demonstrate that the terms of one or other 
of these provisions can be reconciled with 
the principle of holding the Ministers of 
State responsible to the Diet, and making 
their dismissal and appointment practically 
dependent on the latters’ will. Unless this 
can be demonstrated, we return to the 
proposition originally advanced by us, 
namely, that the platform of the Opposi- 
tion is in direct contravention of the 
penultimate paragraph of the Constitu- 
tion’s preamble :— When in future it may 
become necessary to amend any of the 
provisions of the present Constitution, WE 
or OUR successors shall assume the inita- 
tive, and submit a project for the same to 
the Imperial Diet. The Imperial Diet 
shall pass its vote upon it, atcording to 
to the conditions imposed by the present 
Constitution, and in no otherwise shall 
Our descendants or OuR subjects be per- 
mitted to attempt any alteration thereof.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_+— 
THE LAND TAX. 
To THe Eprror or THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your editorial of October 7th on Land 
Taxation in Japan you have an evident advantage 
is not replying specificially to the evidence I sub- 
mit. You take a few statistics, which are fair 
enough in a way, and from these you make some 
very telling conclusions. If it were so easy a 
maiter to determine the burden of the land-tax as 
you seem to make it, I do not think Tor anyore 
else could ever have made a mistake about it. 

It was a remark of an old statistician, I believe, 
that there are three degrees of comparison in lies + 
ordinary lies, outrageous lies, and statistics, If 
there is any truth in these words—I think the 
author tried to demonstrate it by statistics—it 
shows that we are to be careful in basing too 
sweeping conclusions upon simple figures. 

For instance, you make the assumption that the 
tice crop of Japan is on an average 38,000,000 
kok. It is ‘particularly stated in the Imperial 
Decree of July 1873 that the basis of the land tax 
shall be the average crop and consequently the tax 
shall not be less in bad years or more in good ones. 
Now the rice crop returns for the ten years ending 
1889 are as follows :— 

roxu. 








1880 31,359,000 1885 34,158,000 
1881 29,971,000 1886 37,191,000 
1882 30,692,000 1887 ...... 39,999,000 
1883 30,671,000 1888 ...... 38,645,000 
1884. 26,346,009 1889 ...... 33,007,000 





This average, out of which taxes had to be paid 
is 33.2 million Roku, or nearly 5 millions less than 
you assume. From this average, however, ought 
to be subtracted a certain amount, as for instance, 

5phg ticeyerowy_on newly cultivated land, on which 
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taxes for aterm of years, are little or nothing. 
It we assume 32 million kogu as a fair average for 
the regularly appraised land, it is not likely to be 
too low an estimate ; 85 per cent. of this would leave 
us 27.2 million koku, as net produce, on which taxes 
must be calculated. 

Again, you assume 6 yen per koku as an average 
price. The actual average in all the Rice Ex- 
changes of the Empire from 1884 to 1889 (I omit 
the earlier years on account of the depreciated 
paper currency) was as follows (per kok) 

1884 = yen 4.71 1887 = yen 4.71 

1885 = yen 5.86 1888 = yen 4.37 

1886 = yen 5.14 1889 = yen 5.56 or an 
average price of 5.2 yen per koku. 

‘This is the average price of rice delivered in the 
16 places where rice exchanges are established. 
What price the farmers got is hard to state, but itis 
certainly less than this, as deduction must be made 
for freight charges. All these modifications must 
be made before your calculations can be used as 
premises for reasonable concluslons. It takes no 
great insight to see that if these deductions be 
made the tax on rice land is easily 25 per cent. of 
the net crop. 

You say, “the authorities he quotes speak as 
though the rice crop alone was to be considered in 
comparing the amount of the land tax with the 
produce of the land.” My authorities are no 
doubt able to defend themselves, but in my o 
article vice land alone was mentioned. I said “ 
(the land tax) requires at least 25 per cent, of 
(the farmer’s) net crop of rice.” As a matter of 
fact, rice land has paid on the average 30,000,000 
yen out of the total annual revenue of 40,000,000 
yen received from the land tax. Rice is by all 
odds the most important agricultural product of 
Japan, and as the land on which it is cultivated 
pays on the average three-fourths of the national 
land taxes—tea, barley, wheat, building land, ete., 
only contributing one-fourth, one is justified in 
considering rice land by itself. I am aware 
that the dry land pays relatively a much smaller 
proportion of taxes. The cultivation of the 
mulberry has yielded very good profits to the 
farmer during the last ten years, and those fac- 
mers who cultivate rice on new land likewise have 
very low taxes to pay. What I stated in my 
article applied particularly to the rice land brought 
under the reform of 1877. I may add that my 
article was not specially on land taxation, but on 
general taxation in Japan; it was merely a de- 
Scriptive account of the taxes, and the statement 
about rice land was but a sentence or two in- 
cidently thrown in. 

That the land tax of Japan is rent, I still believe 
to be loose writing. You say no landholder in 
Japan even possessed a title-deed until such docu- 
ments were granted by the Meiji Government. 
“A title deed is merely a modern legal evidence 
of ownership, but real ownership of land has in 
past time existed in nearly every country of the 
world without a title-deed, In old Japan owner- 
ship of land as much else was determined largrly 
by custom, In the Tokugawa period there were 
restrictions placed on the sale or transfer of land, 
but these were made for a political purpose 
mainly, viz., to carry out the great Tokugawa 
policy, the balance of power among the differ- 
ent classes. By a law passed in the 2oth year 
of Kwanei (1643) it was enacted that land 
must be held under a mortgage ten years be- 
fore ownership could be transferred. Various 
other restrictions were introduced, all tending to 
prevent the farmer from changing his occupation 
or alienating his land, not, however, on the theory 
that he was not owner, but that agriculture must 
be stable. 

‘That as lord of the province the Bakufu govern- 
ment theoretically claimed a sort of ownership of 
all the land is probably true. But in this respect 
Japan was not alone; on the contrary, the theory 
was known in Europe at late as the 18th century. 
De Tocqueville in his France before the Revolution 
(p. 163) says: —"Louis XIV. publicly broached in 
his edicts the theory that all the land throughout 
the kingdom had originally been granted con- 
ditionally by the State, which was thus declared to 
be the only true landowner, and thatall others were 
possessors whose rights were imperfect. This 
doctrine had arisen out of the feudal system of 
legislation; but it was not proclaimed in France 
until feudalism was dying out, and was never 
adopted by the Courts of Justice.” A  simi- 
larly vague theory may have been, and probably 
was, held in Japan, but neither in Japan nor in 
France were the contributions of the landowner 
to the State ever known as rent, but as taxes, but 
in both countries rents were dues paid to the land- 
owner by the tenant. 

All this, however, is not pertinent to the inquiry. 
The real question is whether, when the Balcufu 
Government was overthrown and the reformed 
land-tax introduced, the Government granted title- 
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deeds to the possessors of land and claimed a tax 
from them on the ground that these were substitut 
ed for the old rents paid to the State. This is the 
claim made in your editorial of October 6th, or 
otherwise the whole issue is irrelevant, There 
could be no greater misconception. 

In 1873 the Government abolished all restrictions 
on the conveyance or transfer of land, but mentions 
nota word about State ownership; on the contrary, 
it states that a legal deed of sale should be evid- 
ence of ownership, In the general Imperial Pro- 
clamation of July 28,1873, the followfng words are 
used :—" Taxation is one of the most important 
affairs of State upon which the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people depend. The old system of| 
taxation lacked unity, as it bore too heavily upon 
one and too lightly upon another. The reformed 
system is established and is hereby promulgated.” 
In this proclamation not a word is said of the old 
system of rent, but throughout it refers only to the 
old system of taxation. In the decree that follows, 
mention is made of the difficulties in the way of a 
fair system{of taxation and the 6th Article runs 
thus:—" According to the old land tax the dues 
upou commodities and upon buildings were 
confused. But according to the reformed law 
there is a clear line of demarcation between 
the two, and the land tax is really to be one 
per cent. of the value of the land. But as 
the tax on commodities is not yet introduced, 
the land tax is temporasily imposed at the rate of 
3 per cent. on the value of the land.” In this De- 
cree of the Prime Minister Sanjo the old land 
impost is frequently called a tax, but never rent, 
and it is compared, as may be noticed above, with 
other taxes on buildings, etc., but we hear nota 
word of theory of State ownership or rer 

Again, in 1879 when tile deeds were granted to 
the landowners, it was specifically stated on the 
back of the document that the people of Japan 
who were owners of soil should have this deed in 
evidence of ownership. Now, is it not clear that if 
ownership in land was not recognized until after 
the Restoration some mention should be made of 
it in these important decrees that imposed heavy 
taxes on the land owners? If such a theory had 
been acknowledged even tacitly by the !and-holders 
it would have been an immense source of power 
to the new government. In this decree the govern- 
ment admits the rate of 3 per cent. tobe high, inas- 
much as it promises, as soon as possible, to lower 
the rate from 3 per cent, to I per cent, but this 
would have unnecessary had the government pos- 
sessed the fee-simple of the land, Not once in any 
official document after the Restoration have I ever 
met with a hint of the theory that the State was 
owner of the land and the actual eccupiers merely 
tenants; on the contrary, in those documents the 
occupiers are always described as owners. 

AL the close of your editorial you remark, ‘the 
condition under which the land came into the pos. 
session of its occupiers was that the annual sum 
payable by them should by subject to re-assess- 
ment every five years.” Now if this were true 
that the Government had strictly reserved such a 
right in ifs own interest the theory that the Go- 
vernment helds the fee-simple of the land night 
have a leg—though a lame one—to stand on. But 
even this right was not reserved to the Government 
in the sense in which you understand it, The Im- 
perial Decree of July 28, 1873, to which I have 
referred, followed the complete abolition of all pre- 
vious restrictions on the land and established the 
rate of taxation at 3 per cent. on the value of the 
and. This Decree, consisting of seven articles 
was found to be defective in one important point: 
it left the door open to complaints from the farm- 
ers that their land had heen appraised too highly, 
or if correctly appraised at the time of the revision, 
the market price of the land had since declined. 
The Government in order to provide for this class 
of complaints laid down a definite rule in an eighth 
article, promulgated May 12, 1874 or more than 
eight months after the original Decree, It was as 
follows :—** Even if the market price of the land in- 
creases or diminishes after the completion of the 
revision, yet the appraised value shall remain un- 
changed for at least five years after the Reform. 
If the landowner, however, should sell his lane i 
the meantime at a lower price than the appraised 
value the proper official must write this price on the 
back of the title deed in red ink.” From this 
article it is easy to see that the Government re- 
served no right of revising the value of the land 
every five years. Such revision was contemplated 
only if the landowner complained of over-valuation. 
Had the Government granted titles only, on con- 
dition of a five years’ revision, surely the condition 
would have been clearly stated in the original De- 
cree of July 23rd, 1873. 

Turning now to Mr, Zumoto’s letter of October 
rath, I find that he for the most part corroborates 





















































my view of the burden of the land tax. In th 
year 1885 he expressly declares that “land tax in 





that year represented 28123 per cent. of the net 
produce of the field.” So far then I have not 
exaggerated the weight of the land tax resting on 
the farmers. But Mr. Zumoto considers that | 
am labouring under a delusion in thinking that 
this burden still rests upon the farmers, Clearly Mr, 
Zumoto is “no witch at a riddle.” 1 particularly 
stated in my letter to the Mail that the Japanese 
land tax wasa fixed amount and did not vary with 
the price or size of the crop and was comparative- 
ly light in periods of high prices and good harvests, 
two conditions which have on the whole prevailed 
in the last two or possibly three years. I wrote 
my article for the Quarterly Fournal over a year 
and a half ago, eaily in the year 1891. [twas 
not published until June, 1892, because the Editor 
mislaid the manuscript. Of the distinguished 











German scholars whom Me. Zumoto mentions, two 





published their works in the year 1890 and Dr, 
Ruthgen in the year 1891, The latter work was 
not even in print when I finished writing my article. 
So much for the great interval of time which Mr, 
Zumoto thinks must have elapsed between my 
study and that of the German scholars. 

I fear that Mr. Zumoto is unfamiliar with econo- 
mic investigations. In describing the Japanese 
land tax it would have been grossly unfair to select 
one or two years for comparing the burden of the 
tax with the net crop. The only method of giving 
a correct idea of such a peculiar tax is to take an 
average of many years. When I wrote my article 
my last statistics extended to the beginning of the 
year 1890. 1 am well aware that at present when 
the price of rice is high and crops are good the 
farmer’s burden is not very heavy. But the average 
burden has been very heavy, as Mr. Zumoto him- 
self confesses compared with land taxes in other 
countries. What has happened in the past may 
readily happen again. It does not now seen likely 
that low prices will again prevail in Japan especially 
with the rapid growth of an urban and manufac- 
turing population, But if for instance the bime- 
tallic league should be established and the silver 
yen rise, say to par with the gold yen it is not im- 
probable that the price of rice will again fall and 
the tax would be much heavier than at present. 

Mr. Zumoto tells you much if you know nothing. 
I mentioned Gumma Ken and Nagano Ken as 
examples of districts where the land-tax required 
a large proportion of the crop. ‘This I know to 
be a fact from my own observation and from un- 
questionable Japanese authorities. Mr. Zumoto 
implies that these districts have profited most by 
the extension of sericulture. One must be very 
ignorant not to know so much, ‘These two Ken 
are among the most progressive districts in Japan, 
especially because of the energy of the inhabitants 
in cultivating silk for foreign markets. Neverthe: 
less, atthe time of the Land Reform the land of 
these Ken was appraised relatively higher than 
the average of other districts in Japan, or at least, 
this is the opinion of competent Japanese who live 
there, 

Mr. Zumoto evidently scents politics in my ar- 
ticle, and he cannot let the occasion go by without 
expressing his dissent from certain politicians, 
His official zeal is, however, unnecessary. I had 
no political bias when I wrote my article, and ex- 
pressed no opinion as to whether the Japanese 
land tax was a good or bad impost. It is natural 
for the land holders to urge a diminution of the 
rate of flaxation, since this was vaguely promised 
as early as 1873, and besides the tax is high com- 
pared with the land taxes of western nations. But 
a land tax, especially in countries where land is 
rising in value, is not a bad form of taxation, and 
in some points it might be well perhaps for foreign 
countries to imitate Japan, It is tue, however, 
that many Japanese farmers have been and are 
in a wretched economic condition and work year 
in year out to pay first, taxes, and second, interest 
on mortgages. These peasants seldom eat the 
tice which they spend their lives in producing, but 
they sell it to discharge the various national and 
local burdens resting on the land, and sympathy 
with their lot is not confined to any one party but 
is widespread among all who have actually seen 
their struggle for existence. 

Yours respectfully, 

GARRETT DROPPERS. 


October 24th, 1892. 



































To rue Eptror or tne “ Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—I am glad to know that Professor Drop- 
pers is aware of the steady improvement of the 
farmer's condition in recent years. But he does 
not seem to have any faith in the stability of the 
improving state of affairs, and suggests that “ what 
las happened in the past may readily happen 
again.” Nobody is foolish enough to think that 
famine will never again visit the land or that under 
certain abnormal ci:cumstauces the price of rice 
will not fall again, But under normal circum: 
stances, the yield of tice as well as of every other 
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variety of agricultural product, will continue to 
increase for many years to come; for, as I 
stated in my previous letter, the farmers are be- 
ginning to use chemical manures and are making 
improvements in the method of cultivation and i 
the selection of seeds. As to the price of rice, 
everything points to the strong probability that 
it will not, under normal conditions, fall again 
much below 7 yen per koku. Its rise in recent 
years is attributable principally to two causes; 
first, the comparatively rapid development of the 
nosvagricultural portion of the population ; and 
secondly, the increased exportation of the cereal 
to foreign countries. These two causes being 
lileely to continue to operate with increasing force, 
no candid observer will deny that will in 
ordinary circumstances at least maintain the pre- 
sent price. Professor Droppers refers to the possi- 
bility of the establishment of a bi-metallic league, 
but as yet it seems rather early to take that con- 
tingency into consideration in discussing the 
practical question of taxation. Moreover, even 
supposing that a bimetallic league be established, 
say, five years hence, it is a very complicated 
problem to ascertain to what degree the event 
‘would affect the weight of the Japanese farmer’s 
burden, _ If it lowered the price of rice, it would 
also enable the farmer to procure his necessaries at 
correspondingly low figures. At all events, the 
depreciation in the price of rice that would follow the 
the establishment of the bimetallic league, could 
not be large enough to consume the wide margin 
reserved by the extremely moderate basis which I 
adopted in my calculations. 

Professor Droppers charges me with limiting my 
calculations only toa space of afew years. He 
says:— In describing the Japanese iand tax it 
would have been grossly unfair to select one or 
two years for comparing the burden of the tax 
with the net crop.” I would only ask Professor 
Droppers to read my previous letter once more 
and find out for himself if he is justified in pre- 
ferring such a sweeping charge against, me. Ten- 
deavoured to show in my former letter that the 
original observations of the Professor only applied 
to an abnormal state of affairs which prevailed in 
the years 1884-1889. As he, however, seems to 
insist in maintaining that his estimate of the far- 
mer’s burden represents the average for the past 
many years, I invite him to study the follow- 
ing statistics relating to the average price of rice 
for the 17 years 1875-1891 and the average yield 
of rice per tan for the 14 years 1878-1891 :— 


























Years. Average price of rice Average yield of rice 
per kok. per tan, 
yen. hoku, 
1875 + 4.95 
1876. + 4.20 





1891 - 6.80 . 
General Average. 6.02 .. 
Seeing that this table covers more years than 
have been employed by Professor Droppers in any 
of his calculations, he will not refuse to agree that it 
gzives more reliable results than his own statistics. 
We have then 6 yen 2 sen for the average price of 
rice for 17 years ending 1891, and 1.28 koku for 
the average yield of rice for 14 years ending 1891. 
‘We will adopt the moderate figure of 5 yen for the 
basis of calculation. Thus the gross receipt of the 
farmer from a fan of his rice field will be found to 
be 6 yen 40 sen, and his net receept 5 yen 44 sen. 
T stated in my previous letter that the average 
amount of the land tax per tan of rice field is 1 yen 
and some odd rin. So it will be easy to see that the 
farmer paid, on the basis of the above calculation, 
about 18 per cent. of his net rice crop in the form of 
land tax, Now it must he borne in mind that 
the average of 1.28 koku adopted in the above cal- 
culation is very much below the actual average. 
For, first, as I stated in my previous letter, the 
returns of farm products reported to the Govern- 
ment always err on the side of underestimation ; 
and secondly, the above mentioned average yield 
includes the variety of rice known as okabo (HE 4), 
which is cultivated on upland farm hata (If), 
and the yield of which is less than one half that of 
the ordinary varieties of rice planted in the ¢a (fA). 
As we are considering the rice field, properly so 
called, we ought to exclude the ok ariely of 
rice, and then the averses yield will be fey, 
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rise alittle higher. Taking these circumstances 
into consideration, we may safely conclude that 
the farmer’s burden has been on the average very 
much less than 18 per cent. of his net rice crop. 
Itisan interesting circumstance that, in calculat- 
ing an average for the price of rice, Professor 
Droppers refers only to the six years from 1884 
to 1889. By referring to the table [ have shown 
above, it will be found that Professor Droppers has 
been very sagacious in shutting his eyes to the 
years immediately before and after the parti- 
cular period of time selected by him. — Per- 
haps such a method is proper for those who are 
not “unfamiliar with economic investigation.” 
Professor Droppers places himself in an_un- 
fortunate, situation in regard to his observations 
about the Prefectures of Nagano and Gumma. 
He stated in his first letter to you “that in Gum- 
ma Ken Nagano Ken, and Tokyo Fu, the tax is, 
as a cule, higher than in the ‘southern part of 
Japan.” ‘Itis obvious that he simply means that 
the tax presses more heavily upon the farmers of 
these localities than upon those of southern parts. 
When I show him that the farmers of these locali- 
ties are paying their tax very easily, he takes refuge 
in the assertion that “at the time ofthe Land Re- 
form the land of these Ken was appraised relatively 
higher than the average of other districts in Japan.” 
Now this was not the position originally assumed by 
him, for the assessed value of land and the actual 
weight of taxation as bearing upon the farmer 
are two different things. But even in this 
new position Professor Droppers is not quite 
secure, The average assessed value of rice 
fields for the whole country in 1880 was 46 yer 
58 sen per tan. The average for Nagano was 
40 yen 34 sen, and that for Gumma 57 yen 62 
sen. These figures apply, with little modifications, 
to the time of the Land Reform. We thus see 
that Professor Droppers is anything but accu- 
rate in his method of ‘economic investigations.” 
T have no political purpose in view in the discus- 
sion of the present subject. I sincerely sympathize 
with the hard lot of many of the smaller farmers, 
who are groaning under the yoke, not of heavy tax- 
ation, but of debts at high interest. The rate of 
interest has in recent years somewhat decreased, 
but it is still high in most localities, the farmer 
paying not infrequently as much as 25 per 
cent. per annum. What the farmer wants most 
is cheap money; his salvation lies in some credit 
system enabling him- to convert his debts on 
favourable terms. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 


M. ZUMOTO. 








Tokyo, November 1st, 1891. 


AFFAIRS IN ISE. 


To THe Epitor or tHE “JAPAN Matt,” 

Sir,—When Count Itagaki came here this 
spring on the occasion of the general election, to 
canvass for his favourite Secretary, Mr. Kirihara, 
Governor Narukawa sent him a dozen bottles of 
wine, saying, that as his official position did not 
permit him to hold free intercourse with the 
Liberal leader he must confine himself to present- 
ing a humble token of esteem. That was the 
only prominent event which furnished material for 
public gossip at atime when other parts of the 
Empire were plunged in a fierce struggle of elec- 
tioneering rivalry. Butnow the tables are turned ; 
itis this Ken which is unquiet while the rest of 
the empire is, on the whole, enjoying peace, and 
the recollection of the general election is gradually 
fading away. The cause of the trouble is the 
transler of the Chief of Police of Saga, a place 
specially notorious for the vehemence of the elec- 
tion campaign last-spring, to this Prefecture. 

The people of Miye, as is well known, are not 
less lukewarm in matters of politics than tractable 
in disposition, This estimate of their character 
must have been the chief ground, it is imagined, 
for appointing Mr. Tanaka, the ex-police chief of 
Saga, to this province. The Miye folks, or rather 
some dozen politicians said to represent them, 
thinking that to submit tamely to such an arrange- 
ment would be an act of pusillanimity, took 
steps before the arrival of Mr. Tanaka to have 
him removed elsewhere. They did not succeed, 
however, and so soon as it was announced that 
he had arrived here some of the malcontents 
called on him to have an interview. Being ad- 
mitted, they at once began to pour forth streams 
of eloquence, advising him as friends to resign 
his position and avowing that the people of Miye 
could not consent to have a Chief of Police who 
had conducted himself in such a manner in Saga. 
Needless to say, the so called ‘friendly advice” 
was at once positively declined, or to add that a 
representation in the same sense to the Governor 
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ang lastly to the Home Minister met the same 





judge an official unfit for a new post because he 
had acted in such and such a manner elsewhere, in 
accordance with instructions from his superiors, 
was not less precipitate than illogical, What were 
they then to do? They were not agitators of the 
Soshi type. On the contrary, they were all men 
holding the most influential positions in the local- 
ity, each of them being a member of the Pro 
cial Assembly if not of the Diet. They found them- 
selves placed in a very painful dilemma. To 
retreat from the position assumed by them would 
hhaye been to cover themselves with disgrace in 
the eyes of the public ; while to maintain it wasto be- 
come involved in dangerous difficulties. It ismuch 
to be lamented that they were ultimately driven 
by stress of circumstances to choose the latter 
alternative. Within a week after the arrival of Mr. 
Tanaka, political meetings were held on two suc- 
cessive nights to harangue againsthim, And here 
be it said in justiceto Mr. Tanaka, as also, to 
some extent, of the agitators themselves, that he 
is a man of high ability and great energy, and that 
the fact was openly acknowledged in the speeches 
aud letters of the agitators. 

The representatives of the sixteen District As- 
semblies of the Prefecture again held a special meet- 
ing a few days ago, and the resolutions they passed 
indicate that they have pushed the matter to ex- 
tremities which do not redound to their credit. 
The resolutions are certainly many-sided, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of some of them; as 
witness the following :— 

Resolved,—To stop vo! the local secret 
service fund ; tg hold a political meeting twice a 
month to philippize against Mr. Tanaka; to cut 
down the expenditure for the local police to the 
lowest limit; to establish a special office to deal 
with matters relating to Mr. Tanaka; to prevent 
the re-election of any members of the Local As- 
sembly who does not co-opetate in the pre- 
sent campaign, should the Assembly be dissolved ; 
to take measures to present Mr. Tanaka from 
having a residence; to station a watch in a house 
opposite to that of Mr. Tanaka in order to observe 
his movements, 

In view of all these strange doings, the Local 
Assembly which meets next month promises to 
be of a stormy character, quite unusual in this 
comparatively pacific land of Ise. It is a dis- 
quieting state of affairs. The prominent agita- 
tors being mostly men of means and leisure, may 
indulge their proclivities as they please without 
much inconvenience to the public, but when their 
action becomes likely to disturb good order, as 
these present proceedings undoubtedly are, their 
fellow-provincials have a right to look for greater 
caution on their part. Already there are indica- 
tions that the village politicians are only too eager 
to imitate, if not to outdo, the central movement. 
‘The Yokkaichi folks, for instance, have decided 
tohold no friendly meeting with a local official 
until they get their complaint heard. Thus, when 
Mr. Tanaka arrived in Yokkaichi in the course of 
his official tour, he was refused quarters in a well- 
known hotel, and had to put up tor the night in an 
obscure inn. Such childish action is fortunately 
restricted, thus far, to the sea-port town of Vok- 
kaichi. Our town of Tsu happily appears to lack 
sympathetic enthusiasm for the cause of the agita- 
tors. October is a month of Shinto fetes. They 
follow one after another in quick succession, there 
being altogether seven or eight matsuri in this little 
community of about 25,000 souls, ‘The most popu- 
lar and gay is that of Hachiman, the ceremony in 
honour of the Emperor Ojin, This has just been 
held in as spirited a manner as has ever been wit- 
nessed. Were I not fearful of occupying too much 
of your valuable space, I should willingly enter 
into details about the ornamented cars drawn 
from street to street, the bands of music and danc- 
ing by girls and young men all in bright costumes ; 
the mountains of red lanterns carvied about in the 
evening, and so forth, Suffice it is to say that the 
celebration of Hachiman-gu may be said to be 
the only red-letter day throughout the whole year 
to most of the citizens of ‘I'su, and that we sin- 
cerely hope that the political clouds described 
































above will not invade our peaceful horizon. 
Yours, &c. Y. T. 
Tsu, Ise, October 28th, 1892. 


LORD TENNYSON. 


To tue Epiror oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—The interesting article upon the late Poet 
Laureate you have recently extracted from the San 
Francisco Cail contains two errors. The writer 
says that Lord Tennyson’s “wealth of raven 
locks” had of laie become “plentifully be- 
sprinkled with grey.” This statement, made by 
Mr; William. Watson (I think) a few months ago 
im'd poeta inGwhich he spoke of the Laureate’s 
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“ wintry hair,” was denied by Tennyson himsell in 
a letter to Watson, in which he said thathe had not 
a single grey hair on his head. The writer in the 
Call further speaks of Lionel Tennyson as being 
stillalive. Lionel Tennyson died abroad on Easter 
Sunday, 1886. I happened to spend the first an- 
niversary of his death at Farringford House, in 
company with a Japanese friend. 

Yours faithfully, Q 


October 27th, 1892. 








TEIKOKU DAIGAKU SPORTS. 
ee 


These sports which had been postponed a day on 
account of wet weather, came off on Sunday after- 
noon under most pleasant auspices. There was a 
large gathering of members of the university and 
their friends, while the Koto Chugalko showed up 
well in point of numbers. H.I-H. Prince Haru, 
Heir-Apparent, visited the grounds during part of 
the proceedings and was received most heartily. 
In several instances last year’s records were ol 
reached but in the Pole Jump Izawa raised it to g 
feet 8 in, five inches above the previous mark. Ima- 
mura also beat last year’s record in throwing the 
cricket ball by eight feet. The obstacle race was 
the most-amusing event, and at its conclusion 
Prince Haru retired, amid many signs of loyal 
good-will. ‘The Guards’ Band was in attendance. 
Details :— 

100 Yarps Race, (Fiat). 
Emura . 
K. Ikeda 
Tomida. 


A good race; nine ran, Time, 11,9; secs. 


Turowine THE Cricket Batt. 
Shishido 
Imamura 
T. Ikeda 

The winner threw the ball 77 yards 1 ft. 11 in, 
but his handicap reduced his total to 76 yds. o. ft 
7 in, Imamura’s throw was 72 yds. 2 ft.6 in, Eight 
entries. Last year Emura threw 83 yards 2 ft. 
with a handicap of 6 yds. 


Lone Jume 

















Ikeda 
Esachi . 
Emura 
Noguchi 











we 
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Ikeda jumped t5ft. 9, B: Emura 
15ft. 3 in. and Noguchi r4ft. 8 in.; Emura’s 
handicap reduced his jump to 14/t. 8 in, and he thus 






tied with Noguchi who sprang from scratch. ‘The 
jumping was very creditable. Twelve entries. 
Last year's record was 15 feet. 6 inches. 


Frac Race. 


T. Ikeda . 
Tomita . 









rene 








K. Ikeda 
A close finish, the leading men getting home 
almost together. ‘Twelve entries, 
Turowine THe HAMMER. 
Imamura 1 
Kubota . 2 
Osawa 3 


. 3 
Imamura threw 96 feet 2 in.; Kubota 90 feet 2 
in.; Osawa go feet 11 in., but was handicapped 5 
feet, reducing his throw to 85 feet 1 in. Twelve 





entries, Last year's record was 88 feet. 
220 Yarps Race (Fina). 
K. Tomita i 
dakuni 
Tomita, 
Won by a yard; second and third separated by 
afoot; the rest ina bunch; two gave up. Ten ran. 


Hicu June. 









sali ; 
Seki noticed 4 ft. 10 
4ft, Sin, Ten competitors. 


Tua or War. 
A very stubborn contest, and after two trials the 


judge gave it as a drawn battle; the oranges 
were consequently scrambled between both sides. 


Koro Cuvoaxxo Rick 
The little boys van very spiritedly in both heats 
and finished very close to one another. 


Ose Leccep Race (50 Yarns). 
Makita ..... arte ‘ I 
Mizushima 
Ikeda 


Makita won “Hgitherwyr COO 





scratch, Ikeda being conceded 4 yards, Time 
11g secs. ‘Ten started. 
440 Yarps Race. 
Takata. 1 
Hoga 
Yoshino 





A good start, but the race soon developed into 
a procession. ‘Takata wun risily, three yards 
ahead of second and third, who were separated by 
only a foot or so. Time 514 secs. 


440 Yarps Race (Fivat Hear). 


‘Tanaka, 
Tomita . 





I 
2 











Kawada . ines 
The first three started with 16 yards in hand, 
Edakuni the scratch man finished fourth. Time 


1m, } secs, ‘Twelve started. 
Pour Jump. 
Izawa . 
‘T. Ikeda . 
Mizumo 





Izawa cleared 9 feet 8 inches, but allowed 8 
inches to the others; J. Ikeda 8 ft. 9 in. Mizumo 
8 ft. g in., with a handicap of g points. Last year 





Izawaand Mizumo tied at 9 ft. 3 in. 
Osstacte Race. 


T. Ikeda . oe 
K. Ikeda . 
Tomita . 4 

Nine started and all but three came in, ‘T. Ike- 
da, who started from scratch, was well to the front 
when the last obstacle, a 85Ib. bale of iron, was 
reached. He was only a few feet ahead of second 
man at the finish, ‘Time 1m, 27} secs. 


Turee Leccep Race, 


Nagano and Mizumo 
Okamasu and Emura 
Oshima and Kato .., 


Eight couples started. 
Gaxusat Race (440 Yarps). 


1 
2 


3 






















Time 9} secs. 






Yamada . I 
Mizushima 2 
Kato 2 


Four started. Yamada quickly secured a lead 
and led the procession home. Time 5$ secs. 


Srectat Mempers Race. 
Professor Sakurai, 
Professor Tamba 
Professor Nakayama 

Five started. Professor Sakurai came in alone, 
second and third man falling a few feet before 
reaching the post. Others gaveup. Time, 582 secs. 

880 Yarps Race (Fina Heat) 
Suda 
Kono. 
Edakuni , 
Won easily. 






















Time 2m. 31 
Consotation Race (440 Varo: 





Yamashita I 
Shimosuka 2 
Kuroda 3 


A close finish, Yamashita coming 
Time 57 secs. 


Six started. 
just at the end, 











LETTER FROM LONDO. 
Se ee 
(From our ows Cornuspoxvent.) 


London, September 20th. 

One of the biggest Bank rans on record took 
place last week, when the Birkbeck Bank was 
besieged feom early in the morning until late at 
night by its paniesstricken depositors. After the 
suspensions of the London and General Bank, the 
Liberator Building Society, and the House and 
Land Investment Trust, it was expected that a run 
would be made on the Birkbeck, and consequently 
arrangements were made to meet with a bold 
front the first signs of panic exhibited by the Bank’s 
patrons. No obstacles were thrown in the way of 
withdrawal, and demand forms were freely distri 
buted among the eager customers, who increased 
in number so rapidly that the police had to be 
summoned and regulations made to admit of the 
clients going into the Bank in appropriate batches. 
AL one time the crowd of waiting depositors, 
guarded by a strong cordon of police, could only 
be counted by hundreds and the street in which the 
Birkbeck is situated was crowded from end to end. 
A more suiking example of people losing their 
heads was perhaps never witnessed, for, as was 
shown by the last ance-sheet, which 
freely circulated ng the excited depositors, 




















was 











Ure Bank was never ina more satisfactory condi 
tex the usual Banking hours had been 
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for two days considerably extended to meet the 
convenience of the withdrawers, and it was known 
that the Union Bank had announced its intention 
of standing by the Birkbeck in the crisis, as well” 
as that the Bank of England had advanced 
half_a million on securities, the panic began to 
subside, and on the fourth day from the commence- 
ment of the run, the few straggling depositors who 
awaited with withdrawal forms were hooted and 
jeered by the crowd of onlookers gathered round, 
And thus the panic died a natural death, It has 
been a splendid advertisement for the Birkbeck and 
probably in future greater confidence than ever will 
be reposed in this enterprising Banking institution, 

This month’s Strand Magazine includes anarticle 
on the Queen’s Dolls written by Miss Low, with 
foot-notes by Her Majésty. The Queen it seems 
in her juvenile days had an exceptional partiality 
for dolls, which she used to dress alter characters 
in current dramatic productions. The collec- 
tion has been stored away since Her Majesty 
attained more mature years, and had it not 
have been for the present description the Queen 
Empress's subjects might have remained in blissful 
ignorance of lier penchant for puppets. 

An exhibition of Postage Stamps is to be opened 
in Paris on the 6th of next month, at which, from 
an amateur’s stand-point, the North American 
collection will perhaps be of the most interest. It 
will comprise the Secession stamps with the 
13 stars, the stamps struck previous to the 
Civil War and since, and those issued in 1869 
and 1875 in which there are the heads of 
Washington, Franklin and Lincoln finely execut- 
ed,a spread eagle, a Kentucky horse, a steamer, 
the landing of Columbus, the reading by the 
Fathers of the Republic of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the whole series of 24 stamps 
of from one to ten cents. The native states of 
India will be well represented and the inter-tropi- 
cal States in Africa and South America that have 
a preference for landscapes as well as the States 
of Central America which affect volcanoes on theic 
adhesives. Japan is represented by the chrysan- 
themum, Persia by the lion, and the centenary stamp 
of New South Wales has the head of Captain Cook. 
Altogether it is expected there will be over six 
thousand varieties at the coming exhibition. 

About twelve years since Volapuk, a new tongue, 
was promulgated to the world with the avowed ob- 
ject of uniting all nations and peoples in the bond 
of a common universal language. From a confer- 
ence of the Volapukists which has recently been 
held in Belgium, we learn that much enthusiasm 
is still being displayed for Pastor Schleyer and his 
system, and that since its inception the movement 
lias made considerable progress. It was stated 
that already by the means of Volapuk three mil- 
lions of people—English, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Italian, and Belgium—are able to converse 
with each other on common ground. We are 
moreover told that thirty newspapers are pub- 
lished in Volapuk in different parts of the 
world, that courses of lectures on the new lan- 
guage are held at the Universities of Munich 
and Turin, and that in order to qualify them- 
selves for their functions the Russian Press cen- 
sors are bound to be acquainted with it. 

A tale of illicit love having a tragic denouement 
came to light yesterday. For some weeks a lady 
and gentleman lived in apartments in West 
Brompton, as a married couple. The gentle- 
man was Dr. Alexander Woodburn-Heron, an 
army surgeon, who had lately returned to England 
from the West Coast of Africa on a six months? 
leave of absence. ‘The name of the lady who lived 
with him as his wife was Miriam Sharpe, who is 
said to have been young and beautiful, but of an 
impetuous disposition. Impatience of the hum- 
drum of ordinary existence had led her to quit her 
home and go on the stage where she appeared as 
Miss Ruby Russell. It was at this period of her 
career that Dr. Woodburn-Heron was first at- 
tracted to her and he eventually took her off the 
stage. On Tuesday of this week the two were alone 
in their apartments, no one else being in the 
house, when suddenly Dr. Heron appeared at 
the front door and raised cries for help. When 
the police arrived, and subsequently a doctor, the 
lady was found in a state of semi-nudity quite un- 
conscious and breathing with difficulty, The prac- 
titioner being puzzled as to the symptoms, further 
medical assistance was called in, and the work of 
aitificial respiration was kept up from 10 o'clock 
at night until 5 the next morning, but without 
success, for at the latter hour the unhappy woman 
breathed her last. Until after a post-mortem is 
made it is not possible ta state the cause of death, 
but the opinion that seems to find most favour is 
that death resulted from nasal hemorrhage. 

Several cycling records were broken last Satur- 
day at Herne Hill grounds. The most notable 


Bh as that of J. Wass and C. Leslie 
Oglaital firs a tandem safety, succeeded in 
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well beating the record of 22 miles 1,070 yards for an 
hour's ride, Made by them a short time previonsly, 
covering "0 less a distance than 23 miles 1,725 
yards, thus beating all cycling records of every 
description. They also made world’s records from 
22 to 25 miles, their time for the last mentioned 
distance being 62 min. 29.1.5 sec. The one 
mile safety record was also beaten by A. W. Harris 
by 3 2.5 sec,, his time being 2 min. 123.5 sec. A 
new record was likewise made in the flying quarter 
of a mile for tricycles, L, Stroud doing the dis- 
tance in 33 sec., and the same rider beat previous 
records for tricycling the half-mile, which he ac- 
complished int min. 15 3.5 sec. The successes 
concluded with the two_miles professional safety 
record being beaten by E. Oxborrow, who covered 
the distance in 4 min. 56 3.5 sec. as against 5 
min, 11 sec. which had been recorded in America. 
 altempt was made in Paris last Sunday 
(18th September) to lower the one-mile bicycle re- 
cord; with poor success, however, the time being 
2 min. 15 seconds. 

A lady riding astride a safety bicycle is now 
no uncommon sight in the streets of London, but 
the news that our present records have been 
beaten by members of the fair sex has yet to come. 
However, a very good performance has just been 
accomplished by Miss Dudley, a well-known rider, 
who rode from Hitchin to Lincoln, a distance of 
100 miles, in little more than seven hours, or at an 
average speed of nearly 14 miles an hour. 

With the close of the Cricket Season have been 
published the batting and bowling averages of the 
leading players. Shrewsbury, as last year, heads 
the batting list, while Mr. W. P. Patterson, who, 
however, only played in fourteen matches, comes 
second. To Mr. Stanley Scott belongs the honour 
of having made the highest individual score of the 
season, namely 224. Mr, H. T. Hewett and Mr, 
W. W. Read come next on the list, the latter mak. 
ing the highest score of the season (196) in a not- 
out innings. Below are given the first twelve 
batting averages :— 


No, of Times 
Inns. not out. 











Total Mestinan Aver: 
Runs. Innings. 






The * indicates a not-out innings :-— 


In regard to the bowling averages, which follow, 
it will be noticed that, unlike the batting list, which 
contains nine amateurs out of the first dozen, the 
chief bowlers are, without any exception, profes- 
sional players:— 





Aver- 
age. 
13.68 
13.63 
33.75 
13.83 
14.09 
1477 
15.83 
35.32 
15.33 


Overs. Maidens. [Runs. Wickets. 


Lockwood 








35.3) 
35.40 





Captain Hi 15.35 
Nichols 35-95 
Wainwright 16.95 
Peel .. 36:80 
Mr. $M J- Woods 16.83 
J. Hide 16.85 


In this list it will be seen two amateurs only ap- 
pear, of whom Mr. Woods is undoubtedly the 
better. In comparing his performance with Lock- 
wood’s the contrast shows the difference between 
the best professional and the best amateur bowling. 
Mr. Woods has secured two more wickets than the 
professional, but at an average cost of 3} more 
runs per wicket. 








MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
eg 
THE-LOSS OF THE “ NAUTILUS.” 

A. Marine Court of Inquiry was held in the 
British Court on Wednesday to investigate the 
circumstances attending the loss of the steam 
schoner Nautilus, late belonging to the fleet of the 
Fastern Whaling Company, Limited, Yokohama. 
The Court was constituted as follows :— 

James Troup Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul and As- 
sistant-Judge, President. 

Lieut, Sadler, R.N. (Leander). 

Archibald Murchie, Esq., master of the British 
ship Middlesex. 

Mr. Davies, R.N., Clerk of the Court. 

Mr. Alfred Aunger, R.N., Master-at-arms. 

The Clerk read the summons calling the Court, 





said—The signature inthe official log-book is mine. 
I made the last entry myself. 

The President read the entry. 

Witness resuming—I made this entry after I 
arrived at Yokohama. The date, 29th September, 
is the date of the occurrence. The latitude would 
be between 53° and 54°, but! could tell exactly 
by referring to the chart—the chart of the Sea of 
Ohkotsk. 

To Lieut. Saddler—At six o’clock that morning 
(the 2gth September) we were on the West side of 
Shantar Bay, close in shore. At first the wind 
was not strong, but it afterwards increased and 
we had to carry small closed-reefed sails. We 
did not leave the Bay, but remained there all the 
time. When we dropped anchor I considered 
we were so close to shore that I could have thrown 
a stone on the rocks, I could notsay what the ex- 
act distance was, but it might have been a hun- 
dred or sixty yards away. We were right between 
two rocks—in the midde of the bight. The 
length of the schooner was 95 feet. I could 
not say how much swinging room it gave her, 
but there was room enough to swing in any- 
way. There was room enough to swing clear 
of the rocks if I had had ‘100 fathoms of 
chain out. After it came on to blow I did not 
put alead line over the side to see whether she 
dragged. I dropped the first anchor while it was 
perfectly calm, and afterwards dropped a second 
for safety—in case she dragged. We kept watch 
at sea from 7 to 11, 11 to 3, 3 to 7—four hour 
watches. But when on the whaling-ground we 
kept six hour watches. On Sept. 29th we were 
keeping six hour watches in the day time—two 
watches in the day, and four 3 hour watches at 
night. The second mate relieved the third mate 
at half-past five o’clock in the evening, He was 
supposed to stop on deck till ten—his watch being 
from 6 to 10, Just before daylight we commenced 
to try to get the ship off. Iwas in’my bunk when I 
heard it blowing hard,and I went upon deck directly 
and found no one about. I called out three times 
and the foremast hand came aft. 

Lieut. Sadler—But how did you know the ship 
was on shore? 

Witness—The second mate came and told me 
that the ship was close on shore. This was between 
eight or nine. [ asked the foremast man who's 
watch it was, and he said the second mate’s; the 
foremast man, Kikugoro Jiro, said it was also 
his watch, I then went below and saw the second 
mate’s boat-steerer getting up. He is not here, 
having shipped by the American whaler. When 
the ship is at anchor the second mate is respon- 
sible for anything that goes wrong in his watch ; 
he may divide the watch with his boat-steerer. I 
asked the boat-steerer whether it was his watch or 
the second mate’s? He said it was the second 
mate’s. Then I went into the second mate’s 
room ; he was sitting on his chest, and seemed as 
if suddenly awakened. I told him to go forward 
and drop the second anchor, ‘The second mate 
put his clothes and went on deck ; I went to my 
room to put on my oil skins, as it was raining 
heavily. I heard no noise of the anchor, so 
I went on deck again. I told the second mate 
that the chain was overboard and that he should 
drop the anchor as quickly as he could; then 
he started to let go. As soon as I heard it go 
I went below and saw the mate, He asked me 
what was going wrong. ‘The mate hadall day on 
and all night off. [told him that I had dropped 
the second anchor because it was blowing. The 
second mate came down after a while for a lamp. 
in order to find out the length of chain paid out. 
He brought the lamp back and I asked if the an- 
chors were holding, he answered, yes. By this 
time I was ready to go on deck. The second mate 
then came down again and said that the ship was 
close in shore. I went on deck myself at once. I 
saw forward, that the anchors were holding. I 
ordered the men to come aft. There was then 3 
fathoms of water. ‘The tide was running out, the 
water gelling less gradually, The ship was too 
close in shore Lo get her under weigh, even if we had 
slipped both anchors. The barometer was ri 
and I thought it best to wait till daylig 
It was raining. About that time all boats were 
in. The schooner touched the bottom at one 
o’clock,—her stern-post kicked the rock at mid- 
night. The water was troubled, the sea being 
rough. I spoke to the chief mate about seve- 
ral ways of getting the schooner out, but we disco- 
vered that none were practicable. The mate spoke 
continually about lowering the boats and thus made 
themen desperate. I negatived this proposition. 
Up to this time the schooner was right up to the 
wind, but now she paid off and the wind came on 
her port bow. When she touched the bottom 
the first time 1 ordered the engineer to blow the 
boiler off. I had got up steam ever since g o'clock 
the previous evening, my intention then was to get 
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wheel to steer her clear but she would not steer. At 
two o'clock the wind came on her port bow,sand 
the ship paid off broadside on the rocks. I ordered 
the second mate’s boat to be lowered, and allowed 
the men to put some provisions and clothes in her, 
in case anything should happen. ‘This was the 
starboard boat. I told the second mate to go 
astern and stop close to the ship. Instead of doing 
that he went half a mile up the bight, away 
from the port beam of the ship. I fired four or 
five rockets as he did not return, and lowered the 
third mate’s boat. Still the second mate’s boat 
not return. The third mate had provisions in 
his boat. I told the third to go to the second mate 
and order him back. About four o’clock the boats 
returned, lLordered the men to come on board. 
Then I rove the port anchor, fastening the cat on. 
The starboard anchor was a long scoop out from 
the port anchor, The starboard anchor was making 
to windward. I hoisted the jib and foresail and 
ordered them to get up steam again. I hove up the 
starboard anchor and the ship paid off. A heavy 
squall came up; the ship was right before the 
wind and the other port anchor was dragging. 
(Matters still requiring further elucidation, wit- 
ness went back a little in his examination.) ‘The 
port anchor I ought to have said had been put out 
to windward. It was a long way further to wind- 
ward than the starboard anchor, and I hauled the 
ship up to them. This was before she paid off. I 
hauled at both anchors until we had hove the 
starboard anchor up. (Witness then returned 
again to the time when he hoisted sail.) After the 
squall the ship came to again and the wind came 
on the starboard bow. Steam was nowup. The time 
was between five and six o’clock. I hove away on 
the anchor, the sails were hauled down and the engi- 
nes were put astern—the engines went ahead first, 
but as she would not go up to the wind I had them re- 
versed. She couldu’t keep the wind on her port bow. 
I walked forward and told the chief mate to get 
the starboard anchor-buoy up. I had told him 
to do this twice before, but he paid no attention 
to my order. I then went aft, and asked why 
the engines were stopped. The fireman told me 
that the engines were stopped. I had the star- 
board boat lowered then; I hoisted the jib and 
foresail, as we couldn’t clear the propeller. The 
ship did not pay off quick enough to get clear, and 
we got right between the rocks- J brought a port 
anchor out and hove the anchor home, but there 
was no strain on it, I then brought it on to the 
port quarter, I lowered the second mate’s boat 
and brought the port anchor to the starboard 
quarter. At this time the ship was pounding on 
the rocks very heavily. The tide was running out. 
This was about eight o’clock in the morning. After 
this the ship was running heavily with her broad- 
sideon to therocks, I ordered the firemen to blow 
the boiler off—to open everything and come on 
deck. I saw the water rise in the engine-room. 
I ordered everybody to go to his place in the 
mate’s boat. We all put off for the shore, I stop- 
ped on the beach for two or three hours and then 
returned to the ship. The American whaling ship 
Hidalgo came in for shelter at this time, and the 
captain offered me assistance, and said that if I 
could not get my ship off, he would wreck her for 
me. I went ashore to see the second and thid 
mates, who were camped on the beach, and told 
them to come back to to the ship at ten o'clock, so 
that we could get the ship off. I told them that 
if in any case we could not get the ship down to 
Yokohama we should sail her up the Bight as far 
as we could get her. I asked the second and third 
mates first to go back. They refused to go back 
to theship. After that I asked the men and they 
refused also. They looked at the officers as if it 
was made up between them. Then I asked the 
captain of the Hidalgo to go out and let the other 
ship of the company know that we were wrecked. 
‘The schooner Varwhal came in on October 2nd, 
and I told the captain that my crew were muti- 
nous. They (the Narwhal) took the things out of 
the ship. 

‘The Court then adjourned for tiffin. 

On resuming, Captain Schenkel drew a rough 














. | Sketch of the bay of Shantar and his position at 


the time of the wreck, with the direction of the 
wind, etc. 

The President (to the 2nd and 3rd mates)— 
Dick Richards, you have been charged with dis- 
obedience to lawful commands and with combining, 
with others to disobey lawful commands, and with 
neglecting your duty, which charges are set out in 
the official log, what have you to say in answer— 
are you guilty or not guilty? 

Richards—Not guilty. 

Th President—What have you to say to the 
charges, Harris—guilty or not guilty ? 

Harris—Not guilty. 
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The President—Have you any questions to put 


Thad a man at the)/tathe Captain, either of you ? 
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Richards and Harris having no questions to ask 
the captain’s examination closed. 

Jacob Lui, a boat steerer, was the first witness 
cailed by the captain, Being sworn he said—I 
heard the captain ask Antoine, the but steerer, 
whose watch it was. -Antoine said that it was 
Richard’s (the second mate) watch on deck. 
Richard’s was in his room at the time. 

To Richards—It was not my watch on deck. 

Peter Groves, 1st mate on board the Nautila: 
sworn, said—I° recollect the night of the 20: 
September—the night before we were wrecked. 
It was the second mate’s watch on deck that 
night between 6 and 10 o’clock, I only know that 
it was the second mate's and the boat steere:’s 
watch, and they divided time together. I could 
not hear the conversation that passed between the 
captain and the two mates on the shore, as I re- 
mained in the boat. I knew what the captain’s 
object was in going ashore. 

Kuge Shigetaro, having made affirmation de- 
posed—I aman A.B. I was too far away to hear 
what the captain said to the second aud third mates 
on shore. [heard the captain call to them, but I 
could not understand what he said. 

James Garcia, boat steerer, sworn, said—It was 
the second mate’s watch at go’clock on the evening 
of the 2th September. 

Matsuo Kanichi, engineer, deposed—I did not 
hear the captain tell the second and third mate to 
go back to the ship. 

Cesar Barros, alias Antonio, ship-keeper, 
sworn, said—I heard the captain call for the 
second mate on the night that the ship went down. 
I stopped in the captain's boat, but I did not hear 
him tell the mates to go back on board. 

Richards said that it was bis watch below at 9 
o’clock on the evening of the 29th September. He 
went on board the ship again the next day. 

Harris said that Richard’s watch was between 
half-past five and eleven, In answer to all ques- 
tions why he refused to go back on board ship, 
witness steadily evaded making a relevant answer. 
‘This closed the case for the charges. 

Groves, recalled, deposed—I considered that at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Sept. 2gth the ship 
was safely anchored. She was I think about 300 
yards from the shore, There was about 3 fathoms 
of water beneath ws; and about 17 fathoms of chain 
out, ro laying in the water. It was a very dark 
hight, raining, and no mark could be taken from 
the shore, The Captain called me about 9 o’clock ; 
it was then beginning to blow. No further length 
of cable had been paid out since we anchored, The 
officer on deck, the second mate, should have re- 
ported that the ship was ging. Ido not ex- 
actly consider that everything was done to get the 
ship off. 

To Lieut. Sadler-—The Captain was justified in 
waiting till daylight, 

To Captain Murchie—When she first went 
ashore everything was done that could have been 
done, and she ought to have been saved. 

To Lieut. Sadler—When she set her sails she 
could have got off had the port anchor been slip- 
ped. The Captain tool: no notice of my advice, as 
he said he wanted to save his anchor. We were 
holding on head to windward—holding on‘to his 
anchor made the vessel sheer in shore again, and 
this caused the loss of the vessel. 

To Captain Murchie—We were holding on to 
the kedge which was on the starboard side. 

To Lieut, Sadler—The strongest rope on board 
was about a 3} to 4 it 

Barros, recalled, said—I think it was thetright 
thing to do to wait until daylight before attempt- 
ing to get the ship off. ‘There was one chance in 
the morning for the ship to get away; if we had 
hoisted the jib and fore sails and the towline or 
the kedge liad held—I mean on the starboard 
side. ‘This opportunity occurred before she was 
hauled off to the port anchors. 

Schenkel, recalled, said—There was an oppor- 
lunily to get away, but the propeller had got 
foul of a buoy rope and the engines stopped. 
Had the sails been set back quickly I might 
have got clear, but we were to close to the shore 
and I had not sufficient control over the men 
Ishould have had had she been further off 
sore. ‘Then the chief mate lowered the boat and 
hegan talking; he made the men disperate—as 
himself. I ordered the mate to hoist the sails, but 
the work was not done quick enough. There were 
too many officers on board the ship; if Lhad had 
fewer I should have had more control the over men. 
It was the chief mate’s fault that we fouled. [ had 
told him twice to haul the buoy line off. T wanted 
the wind to come on the starboatd quarter; I 
wanted ler to cant tothe southward when we hoist 
ed the sails, We could not steam through the wind 
—when I sang out no one answered. I had been 
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there before in a storm and found it a good hold- 
ing ground. The wind that night, at the com- 
mencement, was from the northeastward. 

Groves, re-examined—I could not get up the 
starboard anchor buoy when the captain told me 
to. [tried with a hook, but the current prevented, 
This was about eight o'clock in the morning. I 
was only told to get itup ote. I did not report 
to the captain that [had failed Ws get the buoy up. 

‘To Lieut. Sadler+—There was twenty fathoms of 
rope on the buoy. The captain is responsible for 
the length of the rope. Idid know that the buoy 
rope was foul of the propeller until the vessel was 
ashore. 

Yo the President—The current had carried the 
cope beneath the ship. 

To Lieut. Sadler—I was on the fo’clse when the 
starboard anchor was weighed. I did uot try to 
get the buoy in before the captain spoke to me. 1 
was too busy. ‘The ship was still at the time, the 
kedge anchor holding her on the starboard bow; 
there was a steady heave on the port anchor. 
Idid not try to clear the buoy rope by cutting i 

The President—The decision of the Court will 
be given on Friday at three o'clock. 

The Court then rose. 








Friday, 4th November, 1892. 
FINDING. 

On the Court re-assembling yesterday, the Pre- 
sident, addressing Capt. Schinckel, said that 
bofore reading the decision of the Court, he had 
one question to ask. 

‘Lhe President—You have no British Master’s 
certificate have you ?—No, your Honour. 

No British certificate of any kind?—No, your 
Honour, 

And none of your mates ?—No, your Honour. 

he President. then read the following :— 
Finding and Order of a Naval Court held at 
Yokohama on the second and fourth days of No- 
vember, 1892, to investigate the circumstances at- 
tending the loss of the British steamship Nautilus, 
of the port of Shanghai, official number 72,788. 

The Nautilus was an auxiliary screw steam 
whaling vessel, schooner rigged, of 95.16 tons 
tegistered tonnage, official number 72,788, built at 
Tokyo in 1881-82 and belonging to the port of 
Shanghai. Being ova whaling cruise in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, the vessel on the 2gth September last, was 
lying in Shantar Bay. Being ona lee shore the 
Master made for Long’s harbour (Little Shantar) 
where he anchored at 4 p.m. ina safe billet in 3 
fathoms of water with 15 fathoms of chain, Toward 
9 p.m, finding that the wind was increasing, the 
Master roused the second mate up and told him 
to drop asecond anchor. Shortly afterwards the 
second mate reported the ship was close in shore. 
The Master decided to wait for daylight. About 
1 a.m. on the goth September, she touched bottom, 
the stern post bumping against the rocks. Steam 
which had been up since g p.m. was now blown off. 
The ship paying off with her starboard broadside to 
the rocks, the starboard boat was lowered in case of 
accident. Towards daylight the port anchor was 
weighed and laid out to windward with a hawser, 
and the ship hove off to both anchors, until the 
starboard anchor was weighed. The Master then 
set sail and ordered steam, In a heavy squall the 
port anchor dragged, the ship being’ before the 
wind. After the squall, the ship came up the 
wind, the sails were hauled down, and the engine 
ordered ahead. On the Master finding the ves- 
sel would not steer, the engines were ordered 
astern, when they were discovered to be stopped, 
the starboard buoy rope being foul of the propeller. 
An effort to clear the propeller being found in- 
effectual, although sail was made, the ship drag- 
ged in between the rocks. At about 8 o’clock the 
ship was abandoned. In view of the above circum- 
stances, the Court finds that the Master, Ernest 
Schinckel (no British certificate) did not on an- 
choring, allow sufficient cable or take sufficient 
precautions to ascertain if the ship dragged. The 
second mate Dick Richards {no certificate) 
whose watch it was failed to report to the Master 
the fact that the ship was dragging; but in 
view of the fact that the mates were allowed 
to divide their watches with their boat steerers, 
it is possible that the original fault on this point 
was that of the boat steerer. In all probability 
the ship would have been saved after daylight, had 
the buoy rope not caught foul of the propelior ; and 
the Court finds that the chief mate Groves (no 
certificate) was in fault in not having the buoy rope 
hauled in when the starboard anchor was weigh- 
ed. ‘The Master has failed to substantiate speci- 
fically the charges made by him in the entry made 
in the official log against second and third mates, 
but the discipline of the ship generally appears 
to have been verylax. The expenses of this Court, 
fixed at £80s. 5d,= $55.80 local currency, are 
ie : 
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Dated at Yokohama, this 4th day of November, 
1892. 
James Trovr, 
H.M.’s Consul at Yokohama, 
President of Naval Court. 
A. Haves-Sap ier, 
Lieutenant H.M.S. Leander. 
ARCHD. MuRCHIE, 
Master British ship Peterborough, 
of Greenock, 








THE CAPTAIN OF THE“ MARY ROSE: 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 


COLD MEDALLIST, UNITED NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
wom tH ") 
——— 

VIIL.—Tue Case to Matta, 

Before proceeding with the account of the Mary 
Rose's cruise, it may be well to insert here two 
newspaper extracts. One is from the Gibraltar 
Guardian of Wednesday, May 14th; the other is 
from the Paris Moniteur de la Guerre of two or 
three days later. 

Said the Gibraltar paper: ‘Something mysteri- 
ous occutred last night to disturb the enemy. At 
dusk he renewed the bombardment as usual, and 
with, if possible, more than his usual fury, and the 
batteries replied as they lave replied every night 
since the grd inst. Soon after midnight it was re- 
ported from the top of the rock that rockets liad 
been observed at the mouth of the Strait to the 
westward, A little later the entire Brench Fleet 
ceased firing, formed in two columns of line ab- 
veast, and steamed away in the direction in which 
the signals had been seen. Heavy firing followed, 
but though the flashes were distinctly visible, it 
was impossible to make out what was going on. 
The warships, which for some days have been 
lying in the Bay with banked fires, were ordered 
to get up steam for full speed, it being believed 
that our fleet had come down in force to raise the 
siege, and that the co-operation of the naval flotilla 
here might be desirable. In about an hour 
the French came back pell-mell, and apparently 
in no sort of order, firing furiously. ‘They went 
away lo the eastward, as if in flight or pursuit, 
but that they were not in flight became evident 
early this morning, when most of them were 
discovered in their ordinary position under the 
African shore, Speculation is rife as to exactly 
what occurred, but it iscertain that the was enemy 
surprised and seriously disturbed. One opinion 
is that heavy reinforcements have run through in 
order to strengthen the squadron at Malta. No 
news bearing on the subject has come in from the 
Spanish side, and, all the cables being cut, it is 
only from that side that we can hope to get any 
definite explanation.” 

The Moniteur de la Guerre was more precies, 
but less accurate. It headed its dispatch, “ One 
more Victory in the Mediterranean,” and describ- 
ed the affair as follows :—“ Early on the morning 
of the 14th, the cruiser Tage, which had been dis- 
patched to the westward by the Admiral in com- 
mand off Gibraltar to observe the mouth of the 
Strait, signalled the approach of the enemy 
force, coming from the direction of the Atlantic. 
The enemy was soon afterwards observed by the 
cruisers Cosmao and Coétlogon, which had been 
lying under Cape Spartel. ‘The three vessels, un- 
dismayed by the superior strength of the enemy, 
advanced to the attack, and taking position on the 
flanks of the English squadron, discharged a suc- 
cession of terrible broadsides, which must have 
been very murderous, but the effect of which could 
not in the darkness be accurately measured. Cer- 
tain vessels were, it is declared, sunk by our fire; 
but the enemy was too powerful to be destroyed 
by only three ships. It was therefore with a 
sense of relief that the brave captain of the 
Tage cemarked that his signals had been ob- 
served, and that, in reply, the whole of our 
magnificent fleet, abandoning for the moment the 
bombardment of Gibraltar—which, we are assured, 
is already a heap of débris—was coming to com- 
plete the destruction which he had so nobly began. 
It approached-in two lines. In vain did the un- 
fortunate English manceuvie to evade it. The 
shock was tremendous. It is recounted that our 
splendid ironclads rammed several of the enemy, 
which sank without leaving a trace. The struggle 
was desperate. One could not suspect that our 
brave fleet could sustain so determined an attack 
without grievous loss. Alas! The beautiful cruiser 
Davout, struck by a torpedo near the bows, when 
she had already suffered severely from the gun-fire 
of at least three ships, sank in less than an hour, 
The ironclad Zerrible was also struck by a torpedo, 
but, though cruelly injured, is capable of being 
repaired. As for the biave Zage, she has received 
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at least filly balls, and has suffered horribly ; but 
she remaiNs with the Fleet. It is believed that 
but one vessel of the enemy escaped the disaster. 
She isan ironclad of the largest size and of im 
mense speed ; but, pursued by some of our fastest 
ships, she should be by this time captured. Thus 
gallantly has our immortal Fleet confounded the 
efforts of the enemy to put once more his squadrons 
into the Mediterranean. That sea, cleared for 
ever from the presence of the usuper by the 
glorious battle of Toulon, remains, and will remain, 
French. We offer the homage of our warm and 
enthusiastic congratulations to the brave adntiral 
and the brave officers who have added this tri 
umphant page to the brilliant history of our great 
country.” 

The Moniteur de la Guerre was uot, it should be 
explained, an official print; but as the Parisians 
preferred its accounts to the official dispatches— 
which were by many degrees more modest—the 
paper deserves to be quoted as a representative of 
French views. Even the French admirals were not 
able to give the true story of the nighv’s work :— 
but that was not their fault. Of nothing is it more 
difficult to obtain a correct impression than an un- 
expected night action at sea. 

Tt was true that some of the fastest ships of the 
French fleet were engaged in, the pursuit of the 
Mary Rose. When the sun was well up Maintruck 
had lite difficulty in making out that astern of 
him, at distances varying from two to six miles, 
were the Cécille, Alger, Troude, and Cosmao. The 
first, a new protected cruiser, of 5,766 tons dis. 
placement, headed the enemy ; then came the Alger, 
of 4,122 tons, and, in order the remaining pair, 
craft of 1,877 tons. The two smaller vessels were 
nominally the fastest of the flotilla, having done at 
their trialsabout 19.5 knots, or half a-knot more than 
the other two; but they were not big enough to do 
that speed in broken water, and, indeed, both chas- 
ed and chasers were not actually doing much more 
than 17'5 knots, for all experienced some little 
difficulty in getting the coal out of the bunkers. 
Maintruck was assured, however, by Mr. Mac- 
pherson that, ifthings came to a pinch, the privateer 
had nearly a knot of speed in hand, but the trim- 
mers and stokers, who had been working like 
niggers all night, were naturally very much ex- 
hausted, and the chief engineer deemed it wise to 
spare them as much as possible. 

here was much to be done that morning. The 
ship was in an awful condition, blood, splinters, 
and wreckage being everywhere; but a liberal use 
of the hose, and the exertions of the carpenter's 
mate, Mr. Prism Brown, and Mr. Tiller soon 
reduced things to something like order, and cleared 
away the most repulsive waces of the fight. ‘The 
dead men were reverently committed to the deep, 
Maintruck reading over them the appointed simple 
service; and the wounded were attended to more 
fully than had been possible during the heat of the 
action, The enthusiasm of all hands was now, ex- 
traordinary. Even men who had been badly hurt, 
and who, of course, had not closed their eyes for 
more than twenty-four hours, men whohad wouked 
hard at coaling ship off Wadi Gloug, and who had 
worked harder at the guns all night, declined to 
return themselves as injured, stuck to their posts, 
andexpressed themselves as quite ready for another 
brush with the enemy. And Bowling himself set 
the example. He could not walk, but he caused a 
splintered arm-chair to be taken from his cabin 
and set on the quarter deck, and then had himself 
carried up and placed in it in the warm sunshine, 
whence, as the good ship pitched slightly, he could 
see the foe in hot chase, with the spray flying 
white from their bows aud the smoke rolling black 
from their funnels. € 

“ Glad to see you on deck, sir,” said Maintruck, 
“though I suspect that you would be better in 
your bunk.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Bowling, “ this air does one 
good, Besides, it doesn’t do to knock und It 
Shows a bad example to the men. It will be time 
enough to turn in when I get to Malta. But I'll 
have you, Mr. Binnacle and Mr, Tompion turn in 
atonce. It won’t do for you to break down, = Mr. 
Echo and one of the midshipmen shall keep watch, 
and you shall be called if necessary. How are 
Mr. Day and Mr. Salthorse ?” 

“They are both on deck, sir, and won’t go 
below. 

“ Then send for them, if you please, Mr. Main- 
rtuck,” 

The two officers quickly appeared, Day with his 
left arm in a sling and a bloody bandage, and 
Salthorse with his coat cut open, and his blood- 
stained shirt showing through the aperture. Both 
were pale but cheerful. 

“Why don’t you go below, Mr. Day?” asked 
the captain. “ I’m sorry to see that you are badly 
hurt.” 

Day took his glasses from his n 
“Oh, it’s not much, sir, If 1 stayfon 
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carry on well enough, but if I turn in, you know, 
I may get stiff, and not be able to be up when they 
come on again.” 

“And what have you to say, Mr, Salthorse ?” 
demanded Bowling. 

“Say, sir?” returned Salthorse. ‘Well, you 
know how long I’ve ‘been at sea, and you know 





that, until this cruise, the only fighting I have ever | @ 


seen has been with niggers, Egyptians, Arabs, and 
that sort ofullage. Never had achance, sir. Now 
there is a chance, sir, and with your permission I 
don’t intend to lose it. I'll go below, but if I go, 
sir, you must put me under arrest.” He said this 
almost angrily, as if he suspected Bowling of 
aiming in an unjustifiable manner at the liberty of 
the subject. 

“T shan’t order you below, then, at present,” 
replied Bowling, with a painful smile. ‘But do 
take care of yourselves, please, gentlemen, There 
may be plenty for us todo yet. Get chairs on deck 
or on the bridge, and then, if you really think that 
we can keep watch among us, I'll order all the 
unwounded officers and as many of the men as 
can be spared, to turn in, That is, perhaps, the 
best econemy. We are not good for much more 
fighting just now, but we can keep some sort of 
look-out.” 

And thus it happened that soon after breakfast, 
few beside the wounded remained on deck. Those 
who had only been bruised or scratched, or who 
had escaped unhurt, were all asleep or, at least, 
lying down, None took of their clothes, and 
hardly any enjoyed much more than broken snat- 
ches of slumber ; but a sailor does not need sleep in 
large quantities at a time, and for hima rug on 
the bare deck or a ward-room sofa makes as plea- 
sant a resting-place as any other in war time. 

‘The Cécille occasionally fired her bow guns, and 
the machine guns in her tops; but the range was 
long, the motion was still considerable, and Salt- 
horse, who had placed a chair for himself behind 
the wreck of the conning tower, was able to keep 
a good look-out without’ much exposing himself. 
Nevertheless before dinner-time one man had been 
killed and a second had received a further wound. 
The enemy's vessels gained little if anything on 
the Mary Rose ; but by noon they were more to- 
gether, and the Alger was nearly abreast of the 
Cécille, and had also begun to fire. Bowling had 
the chart brought down to him, and having caused 
an observation to be taken, and having looked at 
the log, made out that at eight bells the ship was 
still 960 miles from Malta, and that if all went at 
the best, she could not get into Valetta Harbour 
before five or six o’clock on Saturday, May 16th. 
She had still therefore, or might have, to run 
for about fifty-four hours before the enemy. He 
shook his head doubtfully, and having got a blue- 
jacket to bring him his pipe, considered the matter 
silently; until at half-past three Maintruck—who 
had had a bath and some tea—came on deck 
again, declaring that he felt quite refreshed and 
fit for anything. 

“Look here, Mc. Maintruck,” and Bowling, 
“we have before us a fifty hours’ run to Malta. 
After what we have been doing, our boilers can’t 
be as good as they were. A hundred slight 
accidents may occur to temporarily disable us. 
Tubes may burst or leak, the bearings may 
heat, a chance shot may damage our helm as 
the ship lifts; or we may sniash a shaft. Even 
if we have no accidents, how can we expect the 
engine-room staff to carry on for another fifty 
hours on end? Flesh aud blood can’t stand it. 
I wonder that I haven’t had reports already of 
men knocking up. They are sticking to it like 
Britons down there, but we musu’t forget that they 
are human beings. Now, what do you think?” 

“Perhaps, sir, if the night is dark,” said the 
first lieutenant, ‘and if for a few hours we can 
pile on that extra knot which Mr. Macpherson 
tells us he has in reserve, we might manage to 
give the enemy the slip, especially if we steam 
without lights.” 

“That's the point,” soliloquised Bowling aloud. 
“ First, can we give them the slip? I thinke not. 
If we pile on that extra knot, we shall have such 
a flame dancing from the tops of our funnels that 
we shall be visible all over the Mediterranean, 
Secondly, do we want to give them the slip? 
Again I think not. There are four ships there, it 
is true, but not one of them is armoured, while we, 
after our last night's worl. especially, may almost 
be classed as a battleship. The question then, is: 
shall we run, or shall we turn; shall we flee, or 
shall we fight?” 

“see what you mean, si id Maintruck. 
“Ofcourse we are now very short-handed, and 
the men, particularly the stokers, are tired.” 
They will be more tired if we carry on like 
this for long. No, Maintruck; I think that we 
will fight. That’s what the people at home would 
like us to do. Here is what I intend to attempt. 

eres it grows dusk I shall crack on that 


















































extra knot of Mr. Macpherson’ This induce 
the enemy, who now seem to think that if they 
cau’t catch us tliey can-at least hold ion; to crack 
on steam also. ‘The result will be that ina few 
hours we shall spread them out ina long tail as 
they were the first thing this morning: We will 
carry no lights. Suddenly we will shut off steam, 
{let the enemy come down right.on top of us. 
They will think that some accident has happened 
to us. One or two of them will perhaps be venture- 
soties and then, starting our engines. again, we 
will let them have it. The swell is very much less 
than it was. We shall make far better shooting 
than we did last night. What do you think ?” 

Mr. Maintruck was not the officer to shrink from 
any action that promised the remotest chance of 
success; and this project, though a daring one, 
seemed, upon the whole, to be less risky than the 
alternative of keeping everybody aud everything 
at the highest possible tension for another fifty 
hours. If that is your plan, sir,” le answered, 
‘all Thave to say is that I am sure your cfficers 
and men will try to carry it through.” 

“Then, if you please, send all hands aft that I 
may explain things to everyone.” 

No one who was able to move and who was not 
detained by duty failed to appear in answer to the 
call. It was a motley assamblage. Half the men 
were powder-stained and unkempt; but all were 
ceaidy for. anythings: and. thers: wasinot one. Wha 
preferred fleeing to fighting when Bowling, from his 
arm-chair, told them low matters lay. ‘Their 
general demeanour removed from the Captain’s 
mind any traces of hesitation that may have 
lingered there. My men,” he said warmly, when 
he saw how they received his ideas, I am proud 
to command you; and if you do your duty as I 
believe you will, you will be hereafier as proud as 
I shall to have sailed in the Mary Rose.’’ 

The events of the previous night had given 
everyone great confidence in the Captain, and alter 
Bowling’s brief address the men clustered together 
as if debating something which caused them con- 
siderable uneasiness, Suddenly a tough old 
quartermaster stepped forward. “We means no 
offence, sir, to any of the orficers,” said he bluntly ; 
“and weel’ do our best no matter who commands 
us, but we begs respectful to arst whether you feels 
yourself well enough, sir, for this ’ere bit of work, 
seein’ as if you don’t, and if you think as ’ow you 
night feel more inclined like to-morrow night, why, 
sir, we ain’t got no objections to waiting for you. 
Only we do ‘ope, sic, as you'll command the ship, 
if so be as it’s conwenient.” 

Bowling laughed, and managed torise. It hurt 
him to laugh, and it cost him a most painful effort 
to stand up, but it did him good to have this awk- 
ward but honest token of the confidence of the 
lower deck. ‘ My men,” he said, “I’m not much 
use, as you may see, but no bones are broken, and 
while Ican stay on deck I shall be the Captain of 
the Mary Rose. You needn't fear about that. 

The chase continued without much incident all 
the afternoon, except that the Cosmao, having 
apparently broken down, abandoned the pursuit, 
and that shots were exchanged at intervals. 
‘The swell almost disappeared, and the shooting 
consequently became less wild. Indeed, some 
very fair practice was made with the Mary Rose’s 
after guns, both the Alger and the Cécille being 
struck more than once, On the other hand, a shell 
from the Alger burst in the Captain's cabin of the 
Mary Rose, and would, had Bowling been present, 
have infallibly made an end of him, 

‘The gun on the starbaard sponson was, as has 
been noticed, disabled. Bowling determined, 
therefore, to fight his port side as much, and his 
starboard side as little as possible. Just before 
dusk, as he had intended, he increased speed to 
the utmost limit, and, as he had expected, this in- 
duced the Céciile to forge a little ahead of her con- 
sorts. The truth, no doubt, was that all day she 
had been adapting her speed to theirs, so as to 
avoid leaving them or being herself unsupported, 
and that now, with darkness coming on and the 
Mary Rose drawing away, she was afraid of losing 
sight of the privateer in the night, Mr. Binnacle, 
who gave the subject his very careful attention, 
was of opinion that when the Mary Rose quickened 
to 18°5 knots the Cécille did the same, and that 
thus she left her consorts each hour about a knot 
further behind her in her wale, for they appeared 
to be incapable of materially increasing speed. 

Speed was raised at seven o'clock, and was 
admirably maintained by Mr. Macpherson and 
his people. The result was that at eleven o’clock, 
when about two miles still intervened between the 
Mary Rose and the Cécille, there was a gap of at 
least six miles between the Cécille and the Alger, 
and a further gap of over one mile between the 
Alger and the Troude. 

Bowling, wih a rug thrown over him, had since 
out eight o’clock been dozing in his arm-chair 
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roused atone bell. He was not, however, able to 
secure as much sorely needed rest as he had bar- 
gained for. At about ten minutes past eleven the 
enemy played a wholly unexpected card, which, 
but for the Mary Rose's admirable look-out and the 
coolness and discipline of the men at the guns, 
would have inevitably and very summarily decid- 
ed the game. : 

The chasing squadron must either have been 
accompanied by, or have fallen in with and pick. 
ed up, a division of torpedo boats. It is possible 
that the boats followed the chase all the way from 
Gibraltar, and that the “ tailing off” ofthe French 
cruisers may, after all, have been deliberately 
devised in order to enable the torpedo boats to 
remain well out of sight in the rear without losing 
touch of the privateer. On the other hand, the 
boats may have been scouting independently, and 
have been accidentally sighted by the French 
senior officer and then taken under his orders. 
The point is immaterial, and in all probability it 
will now never be cleared up. All that is certain 
and material is that, at a few minutes past eleven, 
the look-out in the 3fary Rose's mizen-top reported 
that three suspicious-looking objects were creeping 
up ahead of the Gcille, one being neatly under 
her bows, and the two others betraying a tendency 
to work round on the Mary Rose's quarters. Bowl- 
ing was at once apprised of the discovery, and he 
caused himself and his chair to be carried up on to 
the after end of the superstructure at the foot of 
the mizen, whence he could not only see the enemy, 
but could direct the fire of all the after guns, i.e., 
of the gin. breech-loading and the four 4:7in. 
guns on the poop, of two 6-pounder quick-firing 
and two Nordenfelts on the upper deck, of the 
Maxim R.C. machine gun in the mizen-top, and 
of two 6-pounder quick-firing guns mounted in his 
own cabin on,the main deck. It was by no means 
very dark, and, bearing in mind the experience 
gained in the action off Toulon, Bowling, who 
speedily saw that a torpedo attack was pending, 
gave orders that though the search-lights were to 
be kept in readiness they were on no account to be 
used without special and definite instructions. He 
also ordered cordite ammunition to be got up for 
all the quick-firing and machine guns, and no other 
to be employed. On previous occasions he had 
used ordinary powder, except for rifle fire; but he 
realised that in the coming crisis smoke would 
seriously inconvenience him, and be of no possible 
counterbalancing advantage. 

The boats, as has been said, were first noticed at 
10° 10'. The Mary Rose was then doing about 
18.3 knots, and the Cécille, though holding her 
own, was not coming up. After a few minutes of 
careful observation Binnacle came to the conclu- 
sion that the boats were doing about 20.3, or two 
knots more than the privateer. There was ap- 
parently a distance of about four cables between 
the centre boat and each of the two flank ones. 
The centre one kept a course immediately ahead 
of that of the Cécille. The outer ones were dis- 
posed on each of her bows about four points before 
her beam, and it was tolerably obvious that the 
tactics of the foe contemplated holding the centre 
boat in reserve under the dark bows of the Cécille, 
and utilising her to attack during the confusion 
which, it was anticipated, would be caused by the 
simultaneous onslaught of the two other boats, one 
on each quarter of the Mary Rose. 

‘These tactics, though ingenious, were demon- 
strably faulty, for it is a cardinal cule that no 
torpedo attack upon an armed vessel under steam 
should—especially when the attacking force is 
weak—be attempted from astern, and the reason 
for this is simple and obvious. 

For the sake of argument, let the armed vessel 
be steaming at a rate of 10 knots, or 17ft. a-second ; 
and let the attacking boats be steaming at rate of 
18 knots, or goft. a-second; and let the * danger. 
ous zone” of fire from the armed vessel be taken 
to be 2,000 yards, and the effective range of the 
boats’ torpedoes discharged at night at a moving 
maikat 150yards. ‘The great objectof the attacking 
boats is of course to traverse the ‘helpless zone” 
—the zone, that is, in which, although they may 
be fired at, they cannot effectively discharge their 
torpedoes, in as brief a period as possible. This 
zone is 1,850 yards broad. If the boats enter 
it from directly ahead of the armed ship, they 
traverse it in 1/ 58"; but if they enter it from 
directly astern, it takes them 7! 7” to cross it. 
Therefore, other things being equal, a boat at- 
tacking from ahead has much more than three 
times as good a chance of escaping unhurt as 
a boat attacking from astern has, But in addition 
to this, in the particular case in question, if the 
boats had passed unseen ahead of the Mary Rose, 
and had attacked her from ahead they would pro- 
bably—even if they had not setiously damaged 
her—have forced her to turn, and would so have 
allowed their consorts the cruisers to come up with 











to one, say, two miles ahead of her without under- 
going risk of being sighted by her would, it is true, 
have taken the torpedo boats in this instance a 
period of three or four hours at least; but, then, the 
result might easily have been success, instead of 
failure and disaster. 

The non-employment of the search-lights by the 
Mary Rose \eft the French ignorant as to whether 
for not the progress of the attack was observed. 
Bowling, on the other hand, was able to keep his 
men perfectly cool and un@urried. He ordered 
that fire from everything, the 9.2in. gun only ex- 
cepted, that would bear, should be opened upon 
the enemy when he was at a distance of 400 yards, 
and not before. The port quarter guns were de- 
voted to the boat on the port quarter; the star- 
board quarter guns to that on the starboard 
quarter. The Maxim gun was bidden to divide its 
attentions, and the riflemen were also divided; 
and, just upon the stroke of midnight, without 
having previously given forth the least warn- 
ing of what was intended, the privateer open. 
ed fire. It was short, quick, tercible work, Harried 
by very little smoke, the men fired as fast as 
was consistent with the most careful aiming, and 
the boats, though most gallantly handled, really 
had no chance. A landsman might have experi- 
enced difficulty in seeing the low, dark, ill-defined 
masses upon the water; but to the trained eyes of 
men who had followed the sea, the scene was 
almost as clear as was to be desired; and even 
when the boats themselves occasionally showed 
doubtfully, their white bow-waves sufficiently be- 
trayed them and guided the gunners. All was 
over in five minutes. Torpedoes may have been 
discharged; but if so, they did not reach the 
privateer, or run anywhere near her; and as for 
the boats, they sank under the awful storm of 
projectiles that rained upon them. The third one, 
coming up astern under a great head of steam in 
the thick of the fight, blew up. Whether her 
boilers had exploded, or she had been struck by a 
projectile, can never Le known. No one in the 
Mary Rose received so much as a scratch, 

At half-past twelve, determind, if the enemy 
should still give him a chance of doing so, to carry 
out his original plan, Bowling ordered Mr. Tom- 
pion to see that the poop and forecastle heavy guns, 
and all the guns that would train over on to the 
port side, were loaded and once more ready for 
action, Then he caused himself to be moved to a 
partially sheltered position near the wreck of the 
conning tower, whence he could shout down his 
commands through one of the deck scuttles already 
mentioned. “When we stop the engines, Mr. 
Tompion,” he said, “or rather, when we go dead 
slow—for pethaps it is not wise to have no 
way on the ship—I shall bring her very gently 
round to port, so that if the enemy keeps on 
his course we shall lie right across his bows. 
If he doesn’t keep on his course, I shall still 
endeavour to put myself in that position, and 
to maintain it as long’as I safely can. It will at 
least entice him tn attempt to use his ram, though 
coourse, I don’t intend to let him go as far as that. 
Now I want you to have every gun, great and 
small, concentrated for five hundred yards, and 
fire at that distance only. You give the word. I 
know you won’t estimate the distance very wrongly. 
I will confine myself to handling the ship, but I must 
have the first lieuténant close at hand, so that he 
may take command in an instant, should anything 
happen to me. Please, therefore, asked Mr. 
Maintruck to come here, and ask Mr. Tripper 
to stand by with the underwater torpedoes in 
case we want them.” 

Mr. Maintruck, who lad been making the round 
of the ship, reported everything ready. ‘The men, 
including many of the wounded, were at their 
quarters; Day and Salthorse had taken command. 
of their own guns, almost as if they had [never 
been hurt; and there was everywhere an orderly 
quietness that seemed marvellous in a vessel that 
had been fitted out and commissioned in so great 
a hurry. But by this time confidence reigned 
throughout, and there is noting so conducive to 
discipline as well-placed confidence in a ship and 
in her officers. Both had been tried: neither had 
been found wanting. 

The Cécille, two miles astern, was just visible— 
a blacker spot than the rest of the darkness. She 
showed no lights ahead, though doubtless, for the 
benefit of her consorts, she showed some astern, 
They were, of course, out of sight. 

«Reduce speed to sixty revolution,” cried Bow- 
ling, and added at intervals of a few seconds :— 
« Reduce to forty!” Reduce to twenty!” 

In a minute or so the growing blackness and 
distinctness of the Cécille indicated that she was 
rapidly coming up. To assist her, Bowling rever: 
sed his engines gently for a short time, and then 
went ahead again at twenty revolutions and put 
his helm over. The Frenchman was approaching 
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not, therefore, much defay. Yet to the men at the 
guns, and especially to the captains, who had their 
eyes along the luminous sights, the period seemed 
an eternity. Suddenly a rocket shot up from the 
Cecille, followed by another and another and an- 
other. 

“That must. be her signal that_we have broken 
down, sir,” said Maintruck., “She will slow up 
how, I suspect.” 

“Let her think what she likes,” said Bowling, 
‘so long as she doesn’t think that we have sur- 
rendered,” and he looked aloft, where three en- 
ormous blue ensigns were fluttering, one from each 
truck, and one from the forestay, these being in 
addition to be able to say that she thought that 
we had given up the game. Gad ! she is coming 
straight down on us.” 

“But now she is swerving, 
to range up on our port hand. 

“Hang it!” cried Bowling, staggering to his 
feet; “I can’t sit here and fight the ship from an 
armchair, Yes, by Jove! she is going round to 
port, but she is slowing ! Pass the world, there, to 
go ahead at forty revolutions. I can still bring 
the ship nearly across her bows.” 

But the Cécile turned only slightly. Her cap. 
tain seemed, on second thoughts, to conclude that 
he could not take up a more advantageous position 
than circumstances had prepared for him; and, 
firing a single shot, which whistled harmlessly 
between the Mary Rose's funnels, he held on as 
before, keeping his head straight for the privateer, 
but slowing considerably. When he was but eight 
hundred yards distant he fired again. s time 
the projectile struke the deck forward, scooped out 
a great jhole, drove up a torrent of splinters, and 
ricochetted away to the eastward. The enemy was 
clearly beginning to think that he did not quite 
know what to make of the situatio: Once more 
he swerved to port, but as he did so Bowling put 
the Mary Rose’s helm over to starboard, and so 
kept lnis ship still more or less across the cruiser’s 
bows. A minute later, Tompion, in a voice like 
the bellow of a bull, gave the word to fire; and 
three 9.4in. and four 4.7., besides smaller guns, 
were discharged almost simutaneously, making 
the ship tremble from stem to stern, 

What breeze there was from the west. The 
tush of smoke, therefore, floated gently across the 
privateer’s deck, and, for an instant, blinded every- 
one, But already Bowling had ordered full speed 
ahead, and put his helm still further over to star- 
board, so that the Mary Rose began to round the 
cruiser’s bows, and to pass alongside of her, thoagh 
in the contrary direction. 

“Tris ticklish work, Maintruck, ” said the Cap- 
tain, “and I know it, but I must do it because we 
can only fight the port guns. ” 

“We shall clear her easily,” cried the first 
lientenant as the smoke drifted off.“ By heavens! 
What's the matter, Sir? They’re hanging out 
lights, ” 

ethe two vessels were still about five hundred 
yards distant one from the other, and no one in 
the Mary Rose could make out very clearly what 
was going forward in the Cécille, but there was 
great shouting on board, and lanterns were being 
waved, and the ship was not firing. 

“Mr. Tompion wishes me to say, sir, that he 
believes the enemy has struck,” said Echo, sud- 
denly appearing aid saluting Bowling. 

The captain, with a great effort, dragged himself 
on tothe bridge, and gazed for a moment, but 
not at the Cécille. 

“Struck or not struck,” he said to Mainstruck, 
as he staggered down again, “I don’t care, The 
others are coming up. We have not finished this 
business.” And regaining his chair, into which 
he sank from sheer weakness, he cried through the 
scuttle, ‘That willdo! Helm amidships!” Full 
speed!” 

The Mary Rose, now heading nearly west, passed 
the Cécile, on board of which the shouting and 
waving of lights continued, and quickly sighted the 
Alger approaching on the port bow, but ata con- 
siderable distance, This distance, however, rapidly 
decreased. “Concentrate your fire again, Mr. 
Tompion,” shouted Bowling, “and let this one 
have it, like the other, at five hundred yards.” 
And he held on, still keeping the enemy about 
four points on his port bow. The Frenchman 
evidently intended to do his best to ram, for he 
came up gallantly, not even firing until he was 
well within a thousand yards. In this position 
only two of the Mary Rose's g'4in. and two of her 
4°7in. guns would bear, but at the right distance 
they were fired, and at the next instant Bowling 
ported his helm, and so brought his after port 
guns to bear. ‘They, too, were fired, but they 
did not stop the Alger,’ which pluckily began 
to follow the privateer’s motions and to circle in 
pursuit of her, firing furiously at the same time, 
The work was getting warm. Men flang up their 
aimgjand| fell ferward on their faces. Splinters 
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flew. ‘Two sells, in rapid succession, burst below. 
Maintruck Staggered sideways, and collapsed 
under the break of the poop. 

“Stand by to fire the stern torpedo,” should 
Bowling hoatsely. Full speed astern starboard 
engine |” 

This order and * Port helm !” brought the ship 
round so rapidly that the Adgey, turning less quick. 
ly, passed under the privateer’s stern. ‘The dis- 
tance was barely two cables, when Bowling, seeing 
the enemy’s broadside fully exposed, gave the 
word. Fifteen seconds later the Whitehead struck 
its mark, and as Bowling heard the explosion he 
sank senseless on deck. 








THE YOKOHAMA REGATTA. 
ge 
First Day. 


The “ Coming of Age” Regatta of the Yoko- 
hama Amateur Rowing Club, which opened on 
‘Thursday, was scarcely treated by our old enemy 
the North-east wind with the respectful courtesy 
due to such an auspicuous occasion. The sun was 
shining brightly enough and there was a large at- 
tendance of ‘fair women and brave men ”’in and 
around the verandah and precincts of the boat- 
house, but the air had a chilly sharpness and 
the rollers outside the breakwater were really 
more than an oarsman bargained for in a regatta 
race. The boat-house was decorated in a most 
ornate style with bunting and feathery bamboo, 
and in honour of the Emperor's Birthday the 
national flag of Japan floated proudly at the head 
of the club flagstaff. The fleet of the Sailing Club 
dressed ship, the Daimyo flew all her winning 
flags,—a number which was beyond the range of 
computation—and the ships in Harbour being 
decked out ina similiar fashion, (in their case in 
honour of the Emperor) the port wore a gay 
and festive appearance by the time the first 
race was about to start, The committee, who 
discharged their duties admirably, particularly 
the honorary secretary, the judge, starter, and 
time-keeper, were :—J. Rickett, Captain; C. K. 
Marshall Martin, Hon. Secretary ; E.T. Nicholas, 
Hon. Treasurer; Henry C, Litchfield, Judge; James 
Dodds, Umpire; T. Brewer, Starter; J. F. Pinn, 
Time-keeper ; W. W. Campbell, Duncan McNeill, 
Lieut. H. F. David, R.N. M. F. Bengen, W. 
A I, H. V. Henson, E. W. Tilden, Geo. 
Philip, W. J. Kenny, R. de B. Layard, V. Blad, 
Dr. Wheeler, Ensign A. Bainbridge Hoff, U.S.N. 

The man-of-war boats’ race was postponed, so 
the sculls led off, proving an easy win for 
Hood and Smith—a procession in fact. The inter- 
port fours, of course, centred the greatest interest 
of the day. Three crews had entered, Kobe, 
the winners last year, Hongkong, and Yokohama, 
Kobe were slightly the favourites from their first 
practice in Yokohama waters, but Hongkong ran 
them close right up to the time of starting. Both 
crews rowed well together, though each possessed 
weak points which it would be invidions to dwell 
upon now that the race has been lost and won, 
Kobe were decidedly the heavier crew, a fact which 
told greatly in their favour in the rongh water, 
while Hongkong undoubedly suffered from the too 
constant changing of men and places during their 
practices up here. In justice to Yokohama, who 
rowed a plucky race, it must be said that 
their crew was far too light for the heavy seas 
that had to be encountered—they deserved praise 
for venturing down in such vile water, The race 
itself was a procession from start to finish, Kobe 
obtaining the lead to begin with and sticking to it 
—but the best crew won undoubtedly. The time 
gm, 20h was creditable considering the weather. 
The junior fours was a spirited encounter, and here 
again the ‘best men”’—the men who rowed in 
best style—won. In this race Blanchard took 
the place of Kingdon at very short notice. 
The interport double sculls was a triumph to 
the “Father of the Kobe oarsmen,” Sims, 
who was stroking in Hongkong in the 60's. He 
pulled his boat through in splendid form, and his 
enthusiastic club chaired him from his boat to the 
dressing rooms amid frantio applause from all. 
‘The veteran stayed better, in fact, than the young: 
sters. The club pair oars, for the Japan Brewery 
Cup, was scratched owing to theincreasing violence 
of the wind. The race set down before this, the 
single sculls, witnessed the only accident of the 
day. Hood and Shepherd started along side the 
breakwater owing to the choppy seas, but halfway 
down the straighta sampan cut Shepherd down and 
the oarsman found himself struggling in the water 
almost before any warning had been given. He for- 
tunately disengagedhis feet as he wentunder, and so 
was enabled to swim about till picked up by a pass- 
ing launch. His boat was severely damaged. This 
race was for the Ladies’ Purse, and Hood, on his, 
return, was called up to the boat-house to receive 
the prize from the hands of Miss Rickett.. The 
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last race of the day, Bluff v. Seitlement, was rowed 
under the mdonlight. The boats originally tried 1o 
start from the Pacific Mail wharf but were swamp- 
ed before reaching the post. The course wasaccord 
ingly altered to one straight down the harbour 
alongside the breakwater. One of the prettiest 
pieces of spurting of the day took place in this 
encounter, Nicholas, who certainly carries away the 
palm for neatness and grace of stroke of any 
oarsman in Japan, doing his best to land his crew 
home, but without success. 

The Yokohama Town Band was in attendance 
and rendered pleasing aid in whiling away the 
tedium of some parts of the proceedings, the Ladies 
at such times taking advantage to start an im- 
promptu dance. 

Details :— 

Jusior Dovsre Scutts, } Mite. 
Geo. Hood, r3slb .. 
A. Brooke Smith, 145ib 
A. J. Watt, r2ilb. 
R. Abbey, 1291b 

Smith and Hood secured the best of the start 
and romped home easily, finishing ten lengths in 
front. Time, 7m. 46 sec. 

Interrort-Porr Fours, 1 Nauricat Mie. 

KOBE, (MIDDLE STATION.) 

W. Kerr, bow, rgolb.. 

G. W. Brockenhurst, 2, 174lb. 

G. W. Noel, 3, 180lb 

E. B. Shepherd, stroke, 145Ib . 

J. R. Gibson, cox., 125Ib .. 

(insipe sration), 
M. Manuk, bow, 150lb. 
Meynell, 2, 162Ib.... 


























HONGKONG. 














J. 

G. 

H. W. Slade, 3, 1g0lb.... 

J. A. Sampson, stroke, 16olb. 
A.B. Brown, cox., tiglb 


YOKOHAMA. (OUTSIDE STATION.) 
F. E. Freeze, bow, 155Ib. 
P.S. Bent, 2, 15gib. 
Duncan McNeill, 3, 158Ib. 
E. T. Nicholas, stroke, 130lb. 
J. Rickett, cox., 130lb, J 
The water was very rough at the starting buoys, 
and all the crews shipped seas in turning. A good 
start was effected, the boats lying dead level 
with each other. Kobe started at 32, a stroke 
which she maintained all through, Hongkong 
getting off at 30, and Yokohama 31 to the minute. 
Hongkong shipped three broadsides at starting,— 
enabling Kobe to get ahead,—Yokohama meeting 
with an almost similiar fate, ‘The crews soon settled 
down to steady work, although the broadside 
rollers prevented any display of good oars-man- 
ship. At the Pacific Mail Wharf Hongkong 
quickened to 32 and reduced Kobe's lead some- 
what, but again fell off. By this time Yoko- 
hama was some lengths astern. Hongkong 
spurted again at the breakwater, and for a 
few seconds it looked as if Kobe would be caught, 
but the spurt died away, and Kobe who had had 
matters its own way the whole course, passed 
the post a length and a half to the good. Yoko- 
hama, who had rowed steadily throughout, finished 
abad third. Time, g m. 20} secs. 


Jusior Fours.—(Silk and Tea prizes) 3 Mile. 


RED BOAT. 

H. R. Mair, bow, 130lb. 

A. G. Watt, 2, 121lb. 

H. P. Blanchard, 3, 1391b. 

Geo. Hood, stroke, 1351b 
]. Rickett, cox., 1g0lb. 


BLUE BOAT. 
A. Rogers, bow, r20lb. 
B. H. Abbey, 2, 1291b. 
G. A. Crouch, 3, 135Ib. 
J. B. Gibbs, jun., stroke, 137Ib 

E. Mendelson, cox., 127Ib. 


GREEN BoAT. 

F. Favre Brandt, bow 

C. V. Schmidt, 2, 

C. Abenheim, 3, 

A.B, Smith, strove 
W. W. Camphell, cox. 


BLACK BOAT, 















131Ib. 
Tiglb. 
120lb. 
145Ib. 
147Ib. 













L, Fyton,ow 
. A. Gilgour, 2,. 
. J. Marshall, 3, . 

J. Byton, jun., stroke 1salb. 

J. Carst, jun., cox 137Ib. 
Green caught the water first, but Red soon 
forged ahead and kept the lead to the finish. 
Green spurtedat the breakwater, but Blue respon- 
ded, and, Green’s spurt dying away, took second 
place failing to catch Red, wlio got home 2 lengths 

ahead. Time 7m. 26} secs. 


14olb. 
r25lb. 
143ib. 
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Ivrerrort Douce Scutts.—(First Heat)1 Mile. 
kobe. 
G. W. Brockenhurst 174lb 
A.C. Sim.,..... os rib f 
YOKOHAMA. 
P.S. Bent, ... - 130lb 
E. T, Nicholas, . 1431b 





Kobe won an easy race, their weight telling in. 
the rough water. Sim’s, the grand old veteran, 
was “chaired” on his return amid enthusiastic 
plaudits. Time, 10 min. 59 secs. 


Stneue Scuus—(Ladies’ Purse) } Mile. 
Geo, Hood, 135Ib. . 1 
F. H. Shepherd, 153Ib. upset. 
Hood really had a walk over for this, the most 
most coveted prize of the regatta, Shepherd 
having the misfortune to berun down by a sampan 
before half the race was finished. He fortunately 
managed to get clear of his straps and swam 
about in the icy rollers till picked up by a launch, 
The *sculler” was badly smashed in the bows, 
The course for this race was altered to inside the 
breakwater but both boats had to bale out ere 
starting forhome, No time taken. 






Buurr v. SerrLement. (Steamship Companies 
Prize) } Mile. 
BLUFF. 
F. E. Freeze, bow, 150lb. 
G. W. Barton, 2, 160lb. 
Duncan McNeill, 3, 158Ib. 
Marshall Martin, stroke, 1621 
D. MacLaren, cox., 13olb. 
SUTTLEMENT. 
W. W. Campbell, bow, 1471b. 
P.S. Bent, 2, 153ib. 
M. F. Bengen, 3, 185ib. 
E. T. Nicholas, stroke, 130 ‘ 
J. Rickett, cox., 130lb.., J 
Bluff led away at 40 tothe minute, and es- 
tablished a substantial lead. Half way down the 
breakwater Nicholas spurted prettily. His crew 
responded with a will, but it was too late and their 
lightness also was against them. At the gun fire, 
Bluff was five lengths ahead, Time, 7m. 10s. 










SECOND DAY. 

Another brilliant sunshiny day was experienced 
on Friday, the concluding day of the Coming of 
Age” Regatta of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club, but the wind was still in the north-east and 
the water outside the breakwater lumpy. To- 
wards the latter part of the day the course im- 
proved somewhat, but there still remained too 
much sea to make rowing at all comfortable for 
the competitors. The ladies turned up in great 
force again and several little dances were indulged 
in between whiles to the strains of the Town Band. 

The ball was set rolling with the Interport 
Double Sculls, Kobe the winner of the previous 
day, having to meet Hongkong who had drawn a 
bye. But it was a walk over for the Southern 
Settlement, Hongkong’s stroke smashing his slide 
at the very commencement of the race. ‘The man- 
of-war’s boats made the usual desperate struggle 
round the harbour, and the U.S.N. came in first, 
although the Britishers made a game fight for 
their colours at the commencement. The Club 
Four Oars for the seniors—Bankers’ Prize— 
was a well rowed out race, and witnessed an ex- 
citing finish for second place, Snow spurting al- 
most on the post: ‘The Interport Pairs was some- 
what of a surprise to even Yokohama’s best 
friends. The home crew jumped off at the begin- 
ning and led the procession home, Kobe and 
Hongkong having at no time any chance of catch- 
ing them. The time was tom. 39s. ‘The Club 
Pair Oars, which had to be postponed on the first 
day on account of the rough water preceded these 
two latter races and provoked a spitited contest. 
Nicholas and Bent were, however, too light for 
the water that had to be encountered, never- 
theless they came up at the finish with a charac. 
teristic spurt, thus reducing somewhat their rivals’ 
lead. The Junior Pair Oars fellto Smith and Mar- 
shall, but the want of practice on their opponents’ 
patt prevented any serious opposition. In the 
Senior Double Sculls Nicholas’ perseverance was at 
length rewarded, he and his partner, Bent, dispos- 
ing of McNeill and Freeze somewhat easily. ‘The 
Interport Sculls was taken by Kobe, the Hongkong 
man making a poor show of it, while the Yokohama 
representative was outpaced. The Scratch Fours 
as usual proved to be the most stubbornly contested 
race of the day, the finish being most exciting. The 
Oji-sans’ race was rowed “neath the silvery rays 
of the mystic moon,” and a very pretty picture 
was presented to on-lookers as the boats shot 














across the glimmering track of rippling wavelets. 
But although the oldsters made a plucky bid for 
it, their salad days were too far in the background 
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to even give them a ghost of a chance against the 
coming men. i 
Kobe is to be congratulated upon again carry- 
ing away the principal events in the interport 
matches, only one race going against them, and 
for a similiar reason sympathy should be extended 
to Hongkong in its persistent run of ill-luck. Un- 
doubtedly the best crews won on each occasion, 
still the ends of poetic justice seem rather evaded 
whena crew alter coming 1,500 miles to row returns 
again home empty-handed and leaves its flags be- 
hind. We must wish them “better luck next 
time” they visit Japan, and we hope that the ex- 
perience of the last few days will in no wise act as 
a deterrent. 
Mrs, Till gracefully presented the prizes at the 
close. Details :— 
Inrerrort Dovere Scurrs.—(Finat)—One 
Mize. 
Kone, (oUTSIDE STATION.) 
G. W. Brockhurst, 175!b 
A.C. Sim, 180lb.. 
HONGKONG. 
G. L. Duncan, 146Ib ,. 
J. A. Sampson, 160lb. 
A virtual walk over for Kobe, Hongkong retiring 
early in the race having broken a slide. 
Men-or-War Boats.—Two Mites. 
Aleri's six oared gig ... 
Leandeyr’s five oared whaler 
Alert’s four oared dinghy .. 
Alert’ssix-oared gig gave the dinghy 1 minute 
and the Leander's whaler 30 secs. The Leander’s 
whaler allowed the dinghy 30 secs. A good start. 
The Leander’s boatled round the breakwater with 
the Aler?’s gig next. As the boats passed the green 
lightahip the Aler#’s gig was gradually closing up 
with the Leander's men; coming down the straight 
they passed and finally won by 17 secs. 


Cxun Parr Oars.—(Cuampron.)—Japan 
Brewery Cup. } Mite. 
OUTSIDE STATION. 
F. E, Freeze, r5slb. 
Duncan McNeill, 1581b. ..... 
A. L. Robinson, cox, 133Ib. 
INSIDE STATION: 
P. S. Bent, 1531b. 
E. T. Nicholas, 1301b. 
A. B. Brown, riglb. 
‘The water was very lumpy at the starting buoys, 
and several seas had to be partially taken aboard 
before passing on their way shoreward. A good 
start, but the heavier crew established a lead before 
a quarter of the course had been covered. At the 
breakwater Nicholas spurted, but the distance be- 
tween the boats was not materially reduced when 
McNeil passed the post a length and a half to the 
good, ‘Time, 8m. 33s. 
Crus Fours—(Sentor)—Bankers’ Prize: 1 Mize. 
BLACK, 


G. Hood, bow, 135Ib. 





(iNsiDE STATION.) 
























broke away. Kobe followed suit next, and no 
alteration took place till the fie 
lengths seperated each boat. 


KOBE. (OUTSIDE STATION.) 

W. Kerr, 150lb. 
J. W. Noel, 180lb 
J. R. Gibson, cox., 1251 
HONGKONG, (INSIDE STATION.) 
H. W. Slade, 150lb 
ampson, T60lb. 
. Brown, cox., 1igib. 
The boats started level, but Yokohama soon 










h, when ten 
Time, tom. 398. 

Jusror Parr Oars—(Finat)—Broker’s Prize. 

} Mine. 

E. J. Marshall, 145tb. 

A. Brooke Smith, 145lb. 

'W. W. Campbell, cox., 1471b. 

A. Rogers, 130lbs. ...... 

J. B. Gibbs, jun., 1371b. 

L. Anderson, cox., 110l 

The winners led from the beginning, getting in 

three lengths ahead, Time, 8m. 33s. 


Senior Dousie Scurus.—(Lawyers’ Prize) 
z ILE. 















$ 
P.S. Bent, 13glb. 
E. T. Nicholas, 13 
F, E, Freeze... 
Duncan McNeill 
Nicholas deserved his victory. He collared the 
lead at the beginning and gradually increased it. 
McNeill slowed down before reaching the post. 
Time, 11m. 233s. 
(Inrerrorr Sineie Scuxus.)—1 Mine. 
KOBE, 
E. B. Shepherd, 145|b. 
YOKOHAMA. 
Geo. Hood, 155Ib. «4... 
HONGKONG. 
J. M. Manuk, 1golb. 2g 
Shepherd soon took the lead and headed the pro- 











way do 
began to prove a serious inconven 
youngsters romped home a length and a half to 
the good. 


n the course the waist bands of his crew 
e, and the 








Time, 2m, 20 secs. 





and 
86, Main Street. 





cession home, getting in four lengths to the good, 








Manuk paddled in 11m. 324s. 
Scratcu Fours. . 
wire. 
Abbey, bow i 
Manuk, 2 






Showler, 3 
Shepherd, stroke. 
Gibson, cox 





Schmidt, bow 
Gibbs, 2 
Brockhurst, 3 
J. Eyton, stroke . 
H. Sampson, co: 
WHITE. 
















R. Kirby, bow 

L. Eyton, 2... 

Slade, 3 

Kerr, stroke 
L. Anderson, 





C. V. Schmidt, 2, 121Ib. 
F. G. Hall, 3, 163Ib. 
G. W. Barton, stroke, 1 
‘A. L. Robinson, cox, 132Ib. 
GREEN. 
A.B. Smith, bow, 145Ib. 
wey. Showler, 2, 153Ib. « 
. Eyton, jun., 3, 152ib. 
WW Gdmpbali srake, tab. 
J. Rickett, cox, 130lb. . 
RED. 


R. Lane, bow, 140lb. 

P. P. Blanchard, 2, 139lb. 

F. H, Shepherd, 3, 153Ib- 

H. J. Snow, stroke, 184Ib. 

S. D. Hepburn, cox, 1221b. 
BLUE. 


A. J. Watt, bow, r2ilb. 
J. Thompson, 2, 17 
M. F. Bengen, 3, 1851b: 
J. B. Gibbs, jun,, stroke, 137ib. 
D. MacLaren, cox, 130lb.. 


Green took the lead and held it for a good quar- 
ter of a mile ; bow’s oar then slipped his rowlock 
and this occuring twice again put them back be- 
hind Black, who were pulling steadily. Black, was 
a length ahead at the breakwater, and was never 
caught, passing the post 3 lengths ahead. A close 
race between Red and Green ensued for second 
place, but Snow spurted too late and Green got 
in by’a bare half length, Time, gm. 223s. 











































ey 





Inrerrort Pair Oars—1 Mute. 
YOKOHAMA, (IDDLE STATION.) 
P.S. Bent, 153Ib  .. 
Duncan McNeill, 1581b. 
A. L. Robinson, cox., 1321b 














Digitized by Gor gle 













Kilgour, bow 

Rogers, 2.. 
Nicholas, 3 
Meynell, stroke . 
Layard, cox... 
RED. 


C. Abenheim, bow. 
Duncan, 2 
Noel, 3... 
Pearson, stroke . 
A. L, Robinson, cox, 
This was the most exciting race of the whole 
regatta. It was getting very dark when the 
boats started down the course. The starter got 
them off ina bunch and for a while they rowed 
together. Then Shepherd drew ahead, Black 
following hard after him. The two White boats 
spurted and again the boats drew together. 
Shepherd came again, however, and got in by a 
length, half a length between second and third, 
with fourth close behind. Time, 2m. 13s. 
Over 50 v. UNDER 22. 








UNDER 22. 


J. Eyton, bow 
J. R. Gibbs, 
F. A. Abbey, 3. 
R. Abenheim, stroke 
L, Anderson, cox. 
over 50. 
. Snow, bow. 
odds, 2... 
Litchfield, 3 
Sim, stroke. 
J. Rickett, cox. 












H 





a 
D 


J. 
H 
A 











Sim set the Ojisans an excellent stroke, but half 





CHESS. 


(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuxss Evtror.) 


‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 


Sotution or Propiem No. 41. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
I—RtoK Ktsq. 1-BxR 
2—Kt to K sq. mate 

if1-—K xR 


2—Q to K 3 mate 
if 1—K to Q Bz or Kt 
moves 


2—Q to K 4 mate 
if 1—Either P moves 


a—R to K 3 mate 
Correct solutions received from W.H.S., J.D. 
Omega, Omicron, J.W.E., O. Balk, and Digamma. 


J.W.E. also credited with correct solution of 
No. 34. 


Prostem No, 43. 
By A. SorEnson. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


The following game, which has been called al- 
most peerless for brilliancy and depth, was played 
in London in 1851, when Anderssen defeated 
Kiesetitzki, Staunton, Szen, and the other giants 
of those days, besides winning the first prize in the 
London Tournament of that year. Anderssen had 
then just completed his thirty-third year. Twenty 
years later, he gained the first prize at the Baden 
meeting, and although he was defeated by Stei- 
nitz in 1866, it was not until the great match at 
Vienna in 1871, that he succumbed hopelessly to 
the same champion, who tied with Blackburne on 
the occasion for first place. The notes art by Mr, 
Potter in the now defunct Westminster Papers :— 


Kine’s Bisuor’s Gamsir. 











WHITE. BLACK. 
Anderssen, Kieseritzki, 
1—PtoK 4 1—PtwoK 4 
2-PtoK Bg 2—P «x P 
ga Bite Ba 3—-Q te R5ch 
4—K to Bsq g—P 0 Q Keg (a) 
5—B x Kt P s—Kt “ok 4 ) 
6—Kt to K B3 6-OtoR3 
J—Pt0Q3 7—KttoR4 
8—KttoR 4 -9 to Keg 
o—Kt to B5 9—P 0 Q B3 
1o—P to K Kt 4 1o—Kt to B 3 
11—R to Kt sq (5) m—P xB 
w—Pto KR 4 12—Q to Kt3 
13—P toR 5 13—Q to Kt 4 
14--Q to B3 14—Kt to Kt sq. 
15—B x P 15—Q toB3 
1—Kt toB3 , 1o—B to B4 
17—Kt to Q 5 (c) 17—-Q X KtP 
18—B to ge 18—O X R ch 
19—K to K 2 19—B x R (e) 
20—P to K 5 20—Kt to QR3(f) 


White glee taco fo thre ence 

of) ‘This when made on the third move constitutes Kieseritaki's 
(®) Briltancy No. x. He expects an equi 01 " 

ene pein 0 gate ht eaten rm the cw 
(c) Submitting to both his Rooks being placed en prise. 

A (d) And nowalting: them batt ae: after which he will be the 
(| Qto Kt7 is apparently better, Anderssen’s repli Id 

have Deen QUO 3, threatening to" win the Queen by RtoQ 

Bother SRY coud ee ac ese 

x leaving White with a clear win, for Black 
Such nore ted ta ged Sas eae ma 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


——_+ 
(Revver “Speci” ro “ Japan Matt.”} 


London, October 3oth. 
A letter published by the Marquis of Salisbury 
States that the late Government always contem- 
plated retaining Uganda. 


5 London, October 31st. 

The steamship Roumania, from Liverpool‘ 
bound to Bombay, has been totally wrecked 
some distance to the north of Lisbon. Nine 
persons have been saved, but 122 were drowned. 

London, November rst. 

A great fire has occurred in Milwaukee, and 
the damage done is estimated at ten million 
dollars. 

Mr. Gladstone, acting on medical advice, 
was compelled to absent himself from the Guild- 
hall Banquet. 





Sinoarone Free Press.”) 
London, October 17th. 
In consequence of the recent insubordination, 
the First Life Guards have been removed to 
Shorncliffe. The saddle and harness cutting 
mentioned in previous telegrams appears to 
have occurred among the Army Service Corps, 
and the men have been confined to barracks. 


London, October zoth. 

The Government have withdrawn the order 
forbidding public meetings being held in Tra- 
falgar Square. 

There has been continuous fighting for three 
days, between the French and the King of 
Dahomey’s troops, the latter being defeated 
with heavy loss. Thecasualties on the French 
side were considerable. 








(From rir 








(From tux “ Honaxone Datty Press.") 
Anping, Formosa, October 24th, 5 p.m. 

The steamer Formosa brings second Engi- 
neer Nistad and Seaman Herness, sole survivors 
of the steamer Wormand, which is a total loss 
off Pescadores. 

No more survivors of the Bokhara. 

The Superintendent of the P. & O. S. N. Co. 
teceived the following telegram from the Amoy 
Agents yesterday morning :— 

“Amoy, October 25th, 10.24 a.m. 

“No more survivors Bokhara. The two 
men reported are sole survivors steamer Vor- 
mand, lost Pescadores gth.” 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
gee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS puR 
From Shanghat, 
Nagasalei and | per N.Y. K, 
Kobe. 
From America... per 0. & O. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co- 
From Hongkong. per P. M, Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co, 
From Europe 
Hongkon; 
From Canada, 





Vriday, Nov, uth, 





Sunday, Nov. 13th. 
Sunday, Nov. 6th.t 
Sunday, Nov. 6th.j} 

‘Thursday, Nov, toth. 











- Sunday, Nov, 13th, 
Cu. Sunday, Nov. 27th. 





* Oceanic left San Francisco vit Honolulu on October ath. 
Ancona left Hongkong on October a8th, || China left Hongkong. 
on November and, 


THE NEXT MAIL LeAVES 


Ror Europe, vid 





per M.M.Co. Sunday, Nov. 6th, 
i} perN.V.K. Tuesday, Nov. Sth, 
perP.M-Co. Thursday, Nov. roth. 


For Canada, &c. perC. P. M. Co. 
For Hongicong... per P: & O. Co. 
For Victoria and 


Friday, Nov, 11th, 
Saturday, Nov. 12th. 


per N. P. Co. 
per 0. & 0. 
per. P. M. 


Tuesday, Nov. 15th. 
Co, Saturday, Nov. 19th. 
Co, Monday, Nov. 28th. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Fing Suey, British steamer, 1,988, é: 
29th October,—London vid ports, 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
RNR, 3oth October,—Vancouver, B.C., 17th 
October, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Dupont, 30th Octo- 
ber,—Marseilles vid ports 18h September, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co, 


C. Jaques, 
Be ea 








Digiti 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, joth Ociober,—Yokosuka 3oth October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ethiope, British steamer, 1,950, Pinkham, grst 
October,—Nagasaki, Light.—Smith, Baker & 

0 


Amaki Kan (8), Japanese corvette, Captain No- 
mura, 31st October,—Yokosuka 31st October. 
Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompsen, 
gist October,—Kobe 30th October, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
1st November,—Otaru vid ports 28th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
1st November,—Kobe 31st October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
ist November,—Kobe 31st October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 642, Muriay, 
and November,—Shanghai, General.—Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha. 

Glenesk, British steamer, 2,275, Webster, 2nd 
November,—London vid ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. an LJ 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 877, J. J. Jones, 
and ree eae vid ports 21st Gage 
Sugar.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 3¢d 
November,—San Francisco 15th October, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Lawang, German steamer, 1,578, Schneder, 3rd 
November,—Hamburg vid ports, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Villars (15), French cruiser, Captain ‘Thounens, 
3rd November,—Nagasaki. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,035, Walter, 
4th November,—Kobe 3rd November, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,350, Ward, 4th Novem- 
ber,—Hongkong vid ports, Sugar and General, 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Wagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th November,—Otaru via ports 31st October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,268, Swain, 
4th November,—Shanghai and ports 29th Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tartar, British steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 4th Novem- 
ber,—Glasgow vid ports, ‘General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 
November,—Moji 2nd November, 
Bishi Sha, 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
5th November,—Hongkong 2oth October, Mails 
and General.—H. Abrens & Co., Nachf. 





sth 





DEPARTURES. 


Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Oluma, 
2gth October,—Otatu, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
29th October,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 806, Matsumoto, 
29th October,—Otaru via ports, General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 30th October,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Argyll, British steamer, 1,886, Williamson, 3oth 
October,—New York vid ports, General.—-Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 3oth 
October,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Phra Nang, British steamer, 1,021, Watton, 31st 
October,—Hongkong via ports, Sugar.—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co, 

Empvess of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 31st October,—Hongikcong vid ports, 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
gist October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thomasima McLellan, British ship, 1,788, Mann, 
2nd November,—San Francisco vid Hakodate, 
Ballast.—W. J. S. Shand. 

Mithe Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, 
and November,—Otaru vid’ ports, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
and November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 877, J. J. Jones, 
3rd November,—Manila vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ping Suey, British steamer, 1,988, J. C. Jaques, 
3rd November,—London vii ports, Geneval.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 


Thompsen, 
General. — 





Oo gle 


Young, 3rd November,—Hiroshima, General 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Coal.—Mitsu | J 


Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 642, Murray, 
3rd November,—Shimonoseki, General.— Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
3rd November,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
3rd November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm, Ward, sth 
November,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
P.M. S.S. Co. 

a 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Oxus, from Marseilles via 
ports:—Mr. S. M. Gregory, Lieut. Coffin, Mr. P. 
W. Galstaun, Mrs. Marie, Mr. Monge, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Douglas, Mr. Thurmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Cadby and child, Mr. W. A. Oram, Mr. P. 
D. Winchomp, Mr. W. Concherons? Amah, Mr. 
Mei Kle, Miss Sivain, Mr, Thompson and 2 
infants, Mr. E. Kellmann, Mr. C.K, Marshall 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Pearce, Messrs. J.R. 
Gibson, E. C. Fox, C. W. May, A. C, Sim, E. W. 
Noél, G. W. Brockhurst, E. B. Shepherd, W. Kerr, 
and Bondon in cabin. 

Per British steamer Empress of India, from 
Vancouver, B.C.:—Mrs. and Miss Ames, Mr. 
Awaya, Rev, and Mrs. ‘I. E. Aiken, Lord and 
Lady Bray, Colonel and Mrs, E. A. Ball, Mr. J. 
S. Broomhead, Mrs. Bassett and children, Miss 
Bassett, Rev. If. Baldwin, Mrs. S. N. Brown, Mr. 
L. Boissevain, Mr. and Mrs. H. Carmichael, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carles, Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Cobelder and child, Miss Cobelder, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cosard, Mr. J. T. Cassels, Hon. Verney Cave, 
Mr. Conor Doscot, Mrs. Doscot, Mr. L. Dent, 
Mee Douglas, Mr. C. Edwards, Mrs. S. E. 
C. Freake, Rev. and Mrs. E. N. Fletcher, Miss 
Furniss, Hon. E. Fielding, Mrs. B. B, Ganvey, 
Mrs. Goodrich, Miss Harding, Mr. A. Hachmack, 
Sir Ed. Hill, K.C.B., Lady and Miss Hill, Mr. J. 
C. Hansen, Miss M. M. Hawes, Miss Hess, Mr. 
A. H. Harris, Mr. W. Jamieson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jarga, Mr. and Mes, «and Mrs. R 
Locke, Mrs. D. R. Locke, Mr. Tamack, Mrs. 
Mortis, Mod: C. Mollison, Mr. and Mrs. McNabb, 
the Misses McNabb (2), Mr. McNabb, Mr. T. 
McNabb, Mr. and Mrs, Miller, Mr. B, F. Norris, 
Dr. Nobb, Mr. Rankin, Mr. F. Ri len, Mr. J. 
M. Ringer, Mrs. Silvester, Mr. E. J. Simpson, Mr. 
. N. P. Stoker, Mr. J. G. Stoker, Mr. C. Jj. 
Strome, Mr. M. J. Taylor, Mr. W. ‘Taylor, Mr. 
Tratrom, Mr. T. Tayada, Mr. C. Rullock, Mrs, 
and Miss True, Mr. Thompson. Mrs. Weir and 
child, Miss Weir, Mrs. Waldron and cl ld, Miss 
Waldron, and Mrs, Wooley in cabin; Mr. A. 
Balharry, Lieut. Burrows, Dr. Cousload, Mr. J. R. 
Gerenom, Mr, Hollander, Mr. T. Harada, Miss 
Harrington, Mrs. Carles’ maid, Dr. Morrison, 
Dr. P. McHerm, Miss Ferris, Mr. J. B. Omeyuka, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards, Mr. and Mes, Lam Luuf, 
and Rev. Mr. Urrip in second class, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports :—Mr. Tsushima in cabin; 1 passenger 
in second class, and 64 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Sendar Maru, from Kobe : 
—6 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Higo Maru, tom Iloilo, 
Phillipine Island viA ports :—1 passenger in second 
class and 3 passengers in steerage. For Kobe: 1 
passenger in second class. 

Per American steamer Feru,from San Brancisco: 
—Mr. J. Hartmann, Mr, E. Kann, Miss C. Everett, 
Mr. F. B. Hayes and valet, Mr. D. Thorpe, Me. 
James Conley, Mr. J. H. Rosenthal, Commander 
G. R. Durand, Mrs. Blanchard, Rev. H. R. Haris, 
Miss Emma Lyons, Miss M. Rioch, Miss L. Old- 
ham, and Mr, and Mrs. E. S. Stevens in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Otaru 
via ports :—Miss Hall, Miss K. Hall, Messrs. K. 
Ono, R. Miyahara, and C. Ishikawa in cabin} 41 
passengers in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Bot 
tenheim, Miss Eden Cole, Miss Lucy Dunlop, « 
and Master J, Jesselsen in cabin; 36 passengers 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. 
R. V. Lancaster and 2 infantsin cabin. 

Per German steamer Vuernberg, from Honge 
kong:—Captain and Mrs. Gefken in cabin for 
Kobe; 30 Chinese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisc ‘Mr. G. Boldemann, Mr. G. Devas, 
Paymaster J. T. Cowie, U.S.N., Miss K. N. Flee- 
son, Captain B, de Livron, Mr. and Mrs, W. E. 
Price, Messrs. J. A. Holdemaker, H. Larine, 
W. Murray, Win. Costelloe, and P. J, Hill in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shangh 













































and ports:—Rev. and Mrs. F, S, Miller, Mrs. 
Mg Fi Dudley) Miss B. Brown, Miss M, Palmer, 
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Mrs, Harrison and 2 children, Miss Proctor, Mrs+ 
S. Tsuruhara, Lieut, M. Nagamine, Captain J- 
Martin, Rev. J. S. B. Scheer, Dr. Graham, Me. J. 
J. Quin, and Mr. S. Sato in cabin; Mrs, K. Saito, 
Mis. Nagamine, Messrs. S. D. Lesne:, M. Fujii, 
S. Chop Sing, Napalkoff, and Harriss in second 
class, and 4g passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer Feru, for Hongkang :— 
Dr. and Mrs. Thwing and Mr. G. F. Miller in 
cabin. 














CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Ravenna, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Sill, 242 bales; Waste Silk, 162 bales. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 



























TRA. 
san uRW 

IRANCIECU, TURK. CHICAGO, Cites, TOTAL 

Shanghai wm 1,073 2674 1135. 1,878 6,760 

Hyogo: = = — 38 952 

Yokohama .. 934 269 318 154 

Hongkong .. 76 — = — 76 

Amy... + 39 128 1,123 — 2,290 

Fotalues 29122 4,071 2,576 2,430 11,199 
SILK. 

smanciace, Yorn. HARTFORD. TurAte 

Shanghai — 362 — | 262 

Hongkong — 440 — 440 

Vokohama. = 1957 — 1057 

Total . — 4959 = 4759 

REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Kobe the 31st October at 
noon; had light southerly airs and calms to Hino- 

‘isaki; thence to Oshima gentle to moderate 
“W. winds and fine, clear weather ; at 9.20 p.m. 
passed Oshima Light, wind hauling to N.N.W. 
with moderate to fresh and strong breezes and 
very clear weather during the night; on the rst 
November at 0.55 p.m., passed Rock Island ; 
N.W. breeze and fine, clear weather to Observation 
Point, which was passed at 3.15 p.m., wind hauling 
to the N.E. with gentle to light breezes and fine 
weather ; at 6.25 p.m. passed Kanon-saki; thence 
to port gentle north-easterly winds and very clear 
weather, Arriving at Yokohama the 1st Novem- 
ber at 7.40 p.m. . 

The Japanese steamer Higo Maru, Captain J. J. 
Jones, reports :—Left Iloilo the 21st October; had 
light wind, cloudy, and fine weather ; the 23rd met 
heavy southerly and S.W. swell; the 24th Tresh to 
strong winds, cloudy weatlier, and heavy N.E. 
swell; the 25th similar weather at 8.30 p.m. ob- 
served Naushaht (Formosa); the 26th moderate 
to fresh winds and heavy confused sea; the 27th 
same weather and sea with heavy rain at times ; 
the 28th moderate wind and sea, cloudy, fine 
weather and passing rain; the 2gth similar wind 
and weather with heavy N-E. swell; the goth same 
wind and weather ; at 8.25 a.m. passed Minato 
saki, and arrived at Kobe at 7.38 p.m.; the 31st 
at 8.07 p.m. left Kobe with fresh N.W. winds; 
the 1st November fresh to strong winds which in- 
creased to a heavy sea and fresh galefrom N.W.; 
off Owari Bay ; weather cleared and continued so 
to Iro-saki, which was passed at 1.19 a.m. on the 
and; the 2nd at 1.46 passed Rock Island with 
light to moderate N.E. winds to port, which was 
reached at 10 a.m. 

The American steamer Peru, Captain Ward, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 15th October; a 
succession of strong north-west gales, heavy north- 
west swell, variable strong winds, rainy, and cloudy 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd November. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :-—Left Shanghai the 29th October 
at2 pam.; had fine, clear weather and N.N.U. 
ds to arrival in Nagasaki the 31st at 6 a.m. 
Left the same day at 8 p.m.; had light N.E. winds 
and fine, clear weather to Kobe, arriving the 2nd 
November al noon, Left Kobe the ged at 6 a.m. 
experienced fresh breeze and fine, clear weather 
throughout the passage. Arriving at Yokohama 
the 4th November at 2 p.m. 

The German steamer Muernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the 29th Octo- 
ber at 9.30 a.m. ; had throughout the voyage fine 
weather with strong north-easterly monsoon ; rough 
sea the first part. Arrived at Yokohama the sth 
November at 2.16 a.m. 






S.W. 

















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
pce SE, 
IMPORTS. 7 
Most of the period under review has been broken 
by holidays (cricket, regatta, the Emperor’s Birth- 
day, etc.) with the result that very little business 
has been done, Importers look for some revival 


Digitized by Go ( 


of trade from now on to the end of the year, as in- 

terior merchants must begin soon to stock up for 

the end of December demand from buyers. 
COTIOU PIECK GOO 























ene vince 
Grey Shittings—84ih, 384 yds. gginches $1.65 to 2.224 
y Shistings—olb, 384 yds. 4ginches 1.85 to 2.65 
oth—7Ib, 24 yards, g2inches ..... 1.30 to 1.60 
irtings—12 yards, 4) 0 Wes 1.35 (0 1-75 
its—Assorted, 24 yards, so1nciies... 1-05 to 2.50 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Mack, 32 PER YARD. 
inches 912 to 086 
Velvets—Blacle, 35 yards, 22 6.00 to 8,50 





Vietoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42- 
Valfachelas, 12 ya ches 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2b, 24/25 yards, 


0.624 to 0.778 


PER vince. 





































































yoinches . nary} to 1.3) 
Turkey Reds—2.4 ‘ ab 

jo inches 1.324 to 1.42) 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 1.50 to 1.60 
‘Turkey Reds—3.g to 3,81b, 24/25 yards, 

3ainches .. 1,624 to 1.70 
Turkey Reds—g to 4.81b, 24/25 yards, 

32 inches . ws 1.g2h to 2.074 

FAR YARD, 
Flannel sn $0.24 tv 0.38 
Italian Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches best 0.27) to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... = 0.24 to 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common or7hto 23 
Mousseline de faine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches onthe v.47 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sOinches . 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.474 to 0.574 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.05 
fl kets—Scarlet and Green, 

perth. 035 to 0.49 

TON VARP PER PICUL. 
Nos. +6/a4, Os 2 «$26.00 to 26 
Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.25 t0 27-75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest... 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 27.50 to 29.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinar: 27.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .. 28.70 to 29.75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best. 30-50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Hest. 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 325, Two-fold ., 33.00 to 34 00 
No, 425, Two-fold 37.00 to 39.00 





69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
35.00 to 65.00 


No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Now. to/1a, Bombay 






























METALS. 
Small business doing at quotations. 
Far ricut. 

Wat Bars, di $2.85 to 2.90 
flat Bars, bi 2 95 (0 3.00 
Round and square up to ¢ 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... . Nom, 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to.3.15 
Sheet Iron. 3.55 to 3.80 
Galva d Iron sheets: 6.80 to 7.20 

ie Nails, assorted 480 to 5.10 
Tin Plates, pee hor 5:00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 to 1.30 





KEROSENE, 


Not much doing, but holders are firm, Stock 
in Nakamura Godowus on the 31st October was 
reported to be 514,337 cases, as follows :— 






Chester 61,280 cases 
Comet 375)553 cases 
Devoe 18,190 cases 
Russi: 50.314 cases 








514,337 cases 


quorations. 


$1.75, to1-77b 





Russian Moon 


SUGAR, 


Holders are fiem at quotations, and hope for 
another advance as soon as buying becomes 
general again. 






ran pievt. 
Brown Takao .. = 

Brown Daitong $4.00 to 4.10 
Brown Canton 4.60 to 4.55 


to 6.20 
-65 to 7.90 





White Java and | 
White Refined 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated 28th ultimo. Since then 
settlements on this market amount to 1,985 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks, 6 piculs; Filatures, 1,796 
piculs; Re-reels, 160 piculs; Kakeda, 114 piculs. 
From these must be deducted rejections of Oshu 
ot piculs. Japanese shipments have been 207 bales, 
so that the total export trade for the week amounts 
to 2,200 piculs, 

This has been a week of holidays—races, re- 
gattas, and other festivities occupying the whole 
week, and yet we have seen a very respectable 








amount of business, as the above figures will show, 
‘The buying has been principally for America, and 


gle 








has been chiefly in the hands of two hongs who 
have been competing with each other, more es- 
pecially for full-sized Filatures suitable for the 
New York trade, Prices paid liave been slightly 
higher and the quality of present reelings does not 
make the purchases look very cheap. _ Buying for 
Europe has not been large and the Lyons trade 
seems for the moment to be thrown into the 
shade by the large purchases for American use. 
Some dealers think that when the present elections 
in the States are over, we shall see a still more 
animated market for such silks as they require. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the English mail steamer 
Ravenna on the 29th October taking 242 bales for 
Europe, She was followed the next day by the 
City of Peking, which carried 1,057 bales for the 
United States. ‘These departures bring the pre- 
sent export figures to 23,996 piculs, against 18,519 
piculs last year and 7,271 piculs at the same date 
in 1890. 

Hanks.—Nothing doing; stock small and well 
held. The only transaction noted is a small 
parcel Shimonita at $670. 

Filatures.—A large business—about1,800 piculs, 
$860 and $870 being freely paid for Shinshu kinds 
of well-known marks. Zokosha and similar silks 
have brought $850, with so-called Extras at $88. 
Koshus have also been freely bought at prices 
ranging from $800 to $850, according to quality. 
Very liitle done for Europe, some few parcels Uzen 
and Saku bringing $850. 

Re-reels-—Nothing very much done. Prices 
unchanged, best Foshu marks being strongly held 
atlate rates. Common grades, which constitute the 
bulk of our stock, could probably be bought on 
easier terms, but these are very mixed in colour 
and of poor quality. 

Kakeda.—Some little revival, best No. 1 being 
done at $790 for several well-known chops. In 
common grades, one parcel of O'kame noted at $670. 

Oshu.—Nothing done except rejections, the pur- 
chases noted in our last having all been cancellod. 


























































QUOTATIONS. 
Uanks—No. +4. Nom. 
2 Jo to 680 
2 (Joshi) . 660 ty 670 
|. 24 (Shinshu). 640 to 650 
+24 (Joshu 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 610 to 620 
Hanks—No. 3. 590 to 600 
Hanks—No. 34 i 550 to 570 
Filatures—Hxtra 10/12 deniers 870 to 880 
Filatuces—Extra 13/15 deniers 870 to 880 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 850 to 860 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den, 860 to 865 
Bilatures—No. 14, 13/06, 14/17 di 850 to 855 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 20 to 830 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 820 to 830 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 780to 800 
Re-reels—Extra «0. Nom 
Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest No. t ... 860 to 870 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 840 to 850 
113/16, 14/17 deniers, 820 to 830 
No. 2, 14/18 den 750 to 700 
720 to 730 
680 to 700 
Nom. 
790 to 800 
Kakedas—No. 14 760 to 770 
Kakedas—No. 2 . 730 to 740 
680 to. 690 
Kakedas—No. 3 . 660 to 670 
Kakedas—No. 34 640 to 650 
Kakedas—No. 4. 620 to 630 
630 to 640 
640 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 610 to 620 


Sodai—No. 24 


Kxport Raw 
1 vge-1893- 
Aaces, 




















Kesope 8,978 
America 14,643 

Wales 23,621 
Hotel [Pal sige 
Settlements and Direct rieuts, riot. 
Export from ist July 20,750 7,050 
Stock, 4th November A§1456" "16,600" 
Available suppliestodate 36,000 36,200 23,650 


WASTE SILK. 

These has been less doing in this branch, settle- 
ments reaching 862 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons, 
375 piculs: Noshi, 479 piculs ; Kibiso, 308 piculs. 
Direct shipments have been 20 bales, making the 
total business for the week 922 piculs. 

Prices are practically unchanged, but are cer= 
tainly no higher, and it looks as though the heavy 
stock were pressing on sellers to some extent. 

The English mail steamer Ravenna carried 162 
bales Waste for Europe and the Canal steamer 
Argyll had several parcels of Pierced Cocoons on 
board for New York. ‘These departures make the 
present export fiures 8,886 piculs, against 7,068 
piculs last year and 7,239 piculs in the previous 
year. 

Pierced Cocoons. 


Original from 








Some further purchases for 
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the United States at prices ranging from $82} to 
$o7}, according to quality and yield. ‘There are 
still about 1,000 Piculs left on the matket, but the 
cream has been skimmed off and what remain 
are not of the best quality, 

Noshi.—Not a large business this week. Some 
good Filatures have been done at $150 and $1405 
Hachoji, $137; Shinshu, $107}. Nothing to note 
in Foshu beyond one small purchase at $70. 

Kibiso.—About 300 piculs have passed the scales; 
Filatures, $110 and $97}. In Hira sorts several 
have been taken; Sendai, $90; Foshu, $50 and 
$553 Oshu, $50; Gunnai, $45 and’ $50. 

Mawata and Neri.—Nothing done. 





Quorarions. 





$t00 to 110 
130 to 140 
120 to 125 
110 to 115 
14o to 150 
tro to 115 
100 to 105 
90 to 95 
130 to 145 
0 to 95 
Bo to 85 
70 to 75 
110 to 120 
100 to tos 


Pierced Coco 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 
—Filature, Good 
(o—Filature, Me 












ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 
ito—Joshu, Best 
ito—Josiu, Good .. 
ito—Joshu, Ordinary 













soto 45 
goto 35 
45 to 40 
35to 30 





Medi 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Comm 
Mawata—Goud to Hest 




















Export Table Waste Silk to 4th Nov., 1892:— 
Seasun 1892-03. 1891-92. 1Ng0-91. 
Proves, Piewus, Prewes, 
Waste Sille .. 7348 6,975 6,550 
Pierced Cocoons... 1,540 93 689 
8886 7,068 7,239 
Settlements and Disect) "Us rieuLA.—pHemea, 
Exeort from ist July. ¢ 159600 12,300 11,500 
Stock, qth November .. 18,200 15,200 11,600 
Available supplies todate 33,800 27,500 23,100 


Exchange has been fairly steady with small 
fluctuations closing about the same asa week ago: 
—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/114; Documents, 
2/11}; 6m/s. Credits, 2/118; New Yor, 3od/s. 
U.S. $714; 4m/s. U.S. $72}; Paris, orLyons, 
4m/s. fes. 3.75. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 4th Nov., 1892 — 








Raw. sieves. Waste, neues. 

455, 920 

3,020 8,970 

3945 7,980 

905, 110 

i 485 220 

Yaysaam Kinds 30 

Total piculs ...... 8,900 Total piculs. ......18,200 

‘TEA. 





No change to note in prices or tone of the 
market. 
$25 to 27, 

22 to 24 

toto 2 

vy to 18 

14 to 16 

12to 13 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has not fluctuated much, and is fairly 


steady at the close. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sigh 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sigh 
On Paris—Bank sight... 


2/tok 
















4 ig! 
ani Bills on demand 
ate 30 days’ sight 
Private 4 months? sight, 






Or 


Silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. Go tf. 
C 1g 
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FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronal. 


THz above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orricx :— 

Yoxonama: 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 

No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BUTTERFIELD 
AND Swirg. 


February 27th, 1892. ry: 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN ‘TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin Sauver Barer, work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu: 
aries in Abyssinia,”’ says—'*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 

hat I was.a Doctor, and I hadthe best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out 1 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex: 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable efiect upon the patient, which satisfes 
them of their value,”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, an. 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ul 
skin diseases, and i 















eal 
rdinary travels 
1871, says—“'I had with me aquantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some tothe people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowl and any quantity of pese, 
and the demand became so great that | was obliged to losk up 
¢he small remaining “stock.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou 
‘ord. May ast, 1890. 








rs 
WHITE ROSE 


Fragrant and delicate, its swee 


true Essence 


NS 
HELJOTROPE 
TREVOL 
kmown Perfumes are 
wy for their strength 
Of all Dealers. 
ATKINSON, 


KINSOi 
OPOPANAX | 


‘WO0D VIOLET 


and other well 
all of 














‘Awanoeo Col MEDAL L'poo. INTERW'L EXHIgmTION, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 











PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


Retablished a Quarter of @ Century. 




















COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


CONDUITES p'EAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 





THESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON'S FURNACE (second melting). 











HIGHEST AWARDS 





TRADE MARK. 








=~ &MILKMAID 


ConDENSED Winx 


Largest Sale in te World. 
The Original and the Best. 
Contains tie Most Cream. 











May 14th, 1892. 


ginal from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. irst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. ! 

4 Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. 

3: Ques in raising steam. 

G. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration, 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Limes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded Girst Brize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. i 
Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy 'to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & C0. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 




















The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 


SANTAL-MIDY 


‘The pure Essence of Santal obtained 
Midy’s process from the best Mysore 


SANTAL-MIDY cosy ais 


rent from the santal oil of the Indian 
Bazars, is superior to Copaiba 








Cubeb, ‘or injections, and free from all 
bad smell or other inconveniences. 
gements of the urinary organs in either 
sex in 48 hours. 
‘small round Capsules, each 
of which bears the name.. (uo) 
none are genuine. 
SANTAL-MIDY seware ot 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &0. 
and are worse than useless. 
is 
its and medicine dealers 
out the world, 


SANTAL-MIDY cores an aera. 
SANTAL-MIDY is costsinea in 
in black letters, without which 
imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
SANTAL-MIDY sold by all 
drug through- 
PARIS, 8. ‘RUE VIVIENNE, 8 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
‘Native Purity, as produced in Scotlands absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchlew 
OLD SCO: HISKY. 


SMe NE 
*** Gold Capsule. 

** Blue as 

*Green ,, 


Exquisite Hendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so nevel and so entirely their own, 
that they may faity' chim the very fist place among high-class stimulants, Clever judges 
Pronounce them gig and unrionled. pe ies ; 

BOS. Whickies are remarkable for their delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 
sofiness on the palate-—""A very, Nectar," in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

BOS avodd m quae hie tle, abd wn cede, te quay being noted by a mal iat om ech ate, 

The Proprstors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience oftheir Firm, 
extending nearly over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything 39 
falls complying with the most exacting tess a0 now presented in these special blends of B O S. 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 
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EXTRACT. 
OF MEAT: 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 


‘To be had ofall Storekoopere and Dealers throughout India = eget eon in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokchama. 
June 14th, 1892. 


DINNEFORD 
MINING RUIN 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





And seo that each Jar boars Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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fj The Physician's Cure 


for Gout, Rheumatic 

. Gout and Gravel; the 

safest and most gentle 

BW Medicine for Infants, 

Children, Delicate Fe- 

males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 








N.B.-ASK_ FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. a 
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DEATH. 
On November 8th, at his residence No. 18, Sua a 


Surugadai, Tokyo, GorrerieD Wacener, Dr. 
his sixty second year. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





HIM. tHe Empress visited the Aoyama Palace 
on the 4th inst. at 2 p.m. 


Lieutenant Kawajr Tosurvunt, (Infantry), has 
been made Superintendent of Police in Migagi 
Prefecture. 


Tux Authorities have decided to hold the Barris- 
ters’ Examination, on the 24th inst., atthe Kinki- 
kan, Kanda. 


Mr. Soveyrma Tosurtapa, father of Count 
Soyejima, died in the capital on the morning of 
the 4th inst., at the ripe age of 86. 


HLH. Tax Crown Prince visited the Fine Art 
Exhibition at Uyeno and also the Zoological 
Garden in Uyeno Park on the 6th instant. 


Aw earthquake was felt in Tokyo on the sth 
inst. at th. 48m. 53s. a.m. The tremor lasted 
for 40 seconds and was from east to west. 


‘Tue cost of the damage by soldiers to crops 
during the recent manceuvres, which was defray- 
ed by the Government, amounted to yen 837.57. 


Dupe the night of the 2gth ult., a fire oc- 
curred at Hinakucho, Ihokugun, Kumamoto 
Prefecture, destroying 13 houses, and partly 
damaging 6. 

Tur number of passengers who left Shimbashi 
Railway Station during the month of October 
last was 95. gor the amount of their fares being 
yen 40,520. 


Tue total number of luggage trains which 





started from Uyeno for the north-eastern pro- 


vinces during the. month of pict last 
Jigitized by 





eo of law applicable to 


1,286, by which goods to the amount of 1,082 
tons were carried, the freightage amounting to 
yen 791.39. 

Texxeraruic intelligence from Okayama Pre- 
fecture received by the Authorities on the 5th 
inst. states that eleven oxen have been attacked 
by the cattle epidemic. 


Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers, who was despatched to Europe 
to represent Japan at the International Law 
Convention, returned to Tokyo on Sunday last. 


Viscount Enomoto left Hakodate on the 3rd 
inst. in the Chitose Maru for Awomori, and 
Count Yamada, who had been staying in Yama- 
guchi for some time, started for the capital on 
the sth inst. 


Tue special meeting of the Privy Council held 
on Friday last was attended by Counts Oki, 
Higashi-kuze, Katsu and Kawamura, Viscounts 
Kabayama, Kaiyeda, Tanaka, Fukuoka, and 
Messrs. Ozaki and Inouye. 

H.I.M. tae Empress honoured the members 
of the Tokyo Fujin Jizen-kai by visiting on the 
11th inst, the bazaar to be opened under the 
auspices of the Society at the Rokumei-Kan dur- 
ing the rrth, 12th, and 13th inst. 





Eaxty on Sunday morning an outbreak of fire 
took place in a public bath-house in Nichome, 
Yurakucho, Kanda, Tokyo, and before the fire- 
men could successfully grapple with it, 10 houses 
were burnt, and 15 were partly damaged. 


A Firg broke out on the 2nd inst, at 5 p.m. in 
a collage in the kerosene well districts of Suga- 
yama-mura, Tsugehara-gun, Shidzuoka Prefec- 
ture, and five workmen were severely injured, 
two of whom now lie in a dangerous condition. 


A pespatcH from Fukuoka says that during 
September last some seven or eight oxen were 
brought to Hakata from Korea. About that 
time cattle disease commenced to prevail among 
native cattle, and from four to eight animals are 
being attacked by the epidemic daily. 


Texrcrapuic intelligence from Osaka reports 
that eleven cows were attacked by cattle disease 
in a dairy at Kitano-mura in Nishinari District 
on the 5th instant, of which eight succumbed. 
Two cases have been reported at Nakatsu-mura, 
Nishinari-gun, and Toyokawa-mura, Shima- 
shimo-mura, respectively. 


Tue following is the number of animals cap- 
tured by the crews of the Daiichi and the Daini 
Chishima Maru of the Japan Marine Products’ 
Company, who have been engaged in hunting 
along the shore of Chishima from April up to 
October last :—41 seals, 208 sea-leopards, 3 
otters, 1,550 sea-horses, and 2 whales. 


Tue Minister of State for War and Countess 


Oyama gave a dinner on the 7th inst. at the, 


Korakuyen, Koishikawa, Tokyo, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Winston, Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, Mr. A. B. de 
Guerville, the Minister of State for Communica- 
tions and Countess Kuroda, Count and Countess 
Saigo, Mr. Matsukata Kojiro, Miss Kagawa, 
Mrs, Yamakawa, and a few German employés 
of the War Department. 


Tux hearing of an appeal raised by the Public 
Procurator against a decision of the Tokyo Local 
Court, by which Mr. Tajima Haruo, an engineer 
of the Peru Mining Company, who has been 
under arrest for some time on a charge of hav- 
ing defrauded the company of yen 20,000, was 
acquitted on the ground that there existed no 
his crime, coli 


UNIVERSIT) 


URBAN, 


cluded in the Tokyo Court of Appeal on the 
sth inst., and the judgment of the former Court 
was reversed, the prisoner being sentenced to 
major confinement for 3 years, a fine of 30 yen, 
and police supervision for 6 months. 


Miss M. A. West, of the W. C. T. U., spoke 
at the assembly of the members of the Japan 
Red Cross Society, held on the qth inst. in the 
buildings of the hospital attached to the Society. 
Amongst those present were Their Imperial 
Highnesses Princesses Komatsu Yoriko, Kita- 
shirakawa Tomiko, Arisugawa Yasuko, and 
Kanin Chiyeko, Marchioness Nabeshima, Vis- 
countesses Kabayama, Niirei, and Sakurai. 
President Sano, of the Red Cross Society. Pre- 
sident Hashimoto, of the Red Cross Hospital, 
Viscount Matsudaira, Baron Takasaki, and 
Marquis Nabeshima were also present. 


H.I.M. tHe Empruss-Dowacer, attended by 
Madame Madenokoji, Viscount Sugi, Grand 
Master, and Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Grand Master 
of Services to Her Majesty; Dr. Iwase and Dr. 
Takenouchi, Imperial Court Physicians, and 
several Ladies in Waiting, left the capital on the 
7th inst. for Hayama, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
starting from Shimbashi by the 1.45 a.m. special 
train. H.I.M. the Empress and Their Imperial 
Highnesses Princess T'sune and Kane accom- 
panied Her Majesty to the Railway Station. 
Among those who assembled at the Station to 
bid farewell were H.I.H. Arisugawa Taruhito, 
Princess of the Imperial Blood, members of the 
Privy Council, attendants in the Fakonoma and 
Kinkinoma, officials of chokuntn and sonin rank 
in the Imperial Household Department, and 
several high officers of the Imperial Body Guards. 


Tux Import market is steady, but the anticipat- 
ed briskness in business has not yet com- 
menced. This is doubtless partly due to the 
decline in exchange, which makes holders 
firmer in their demands, There has not been 
much done in Metals, as importers do not care 
about entering upon transactions merely for the 
sake of doing business, and the offers made 
since the close of the hot weather are 
not up to expectations in regard to prices, 
The Kerosene market is fairly well attended, 
and buyers have had to pay increased rates as 
stock diminishes, while higher values in the 
near future are more than probable. The ex- 
pected rise in the price of Sugar did not come 
off, the demand that was imminent on depleted 
stocks having hung fire, and, fresh arrivals 
having come in, the hoped for increment of 
values has been turned into an actual de- 
cline, and there has been but small enquiry 
for any sorts, Browns now being carried into 
godown in large quantities. In the Silk trade, 
though over 1,000 piculs have been taken, 
business may be called quiet when compared 
with the transactions of many weeks for the 
past two months. It is in the natural order 
of things that—nearly all the fine Silk having 
been already exported, in so far as it has 
been placed on this market—buyers are now 
turning their attention to fibre of the second 
grade, which is receiving more attention, and 
the skimming process will proceed until there is 
nothing left worth exporting, which condition 
of affairs will probably be arrived at at an earlier 
period this season than for many years past. 
Less doing in Waste, though there have been 
small daily transactions at prices which show 
an easy tendency. For Tea of any quality high 
figures are demanded, but there are only a few 
piculs of fine leaf on offer, and requirements at 








the moment are neither pressing or extensive. 
Exchange has responded fully to the lower price 
Jof\silvér) ahd shows no sign of resuscitation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE CHINESE AGAINST THE JAPAN MAIL STEAM 
SHIP COMPANY. 
Some time ago the Chinese in Vladivostock 
passed aresolution agreeing that in future no 
cargo should be shipped in any of the steamers 
belonging to the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and despatched communications to that 
effect to their friends, in Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
and Chefoo. The Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany took steps to investigate the cause of such 
a suddenly hostile movement, and discovered 
that so long as the branch office of the Company 
had been represented by Mr. A. Dattan, of Messrs. 
Kunst and Albers, everything had gone very 
smoothly, but that when he left Viadivostock in 
May last and Mr. E. Cornehls of the same firm 
was deputed to act during his absence, things 
assumed a different complexion. The majority 
of Chinese in the town are small merchants, 
who come from Shantung, and their usual oc- 
cupation is the manufacture of shoes and sundry 
other goods of daily use, the materials for which 
are obtained from Chefoo. Sometimes, owing 
to careless packing, the goods are damaged on 
the voyage, but the Company naturally declines 
to admit any responsibility for the laches of 
shippers themselves. While Mr. Dattan was 
Manager, knowing the character of the Chinese 
well, he succeeded in keeping everything very 
smooth, but the Acting Manager who  suc- 
ceeded him, having had little experience in 
dealing with Chinese, the latter soon began to 
grumble against the Company. It happened that 
during September last the Pokohama Maru was 
advertised to sail for Vladivostock from Shang- 
hai vid; Nagasaki, but as some difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining her cargo in Shanghai, 
and moreover on account of the exceptionally low 
tides which prevailed, the ship would have had 
to remain outside Woosung for two days in order 
to load, and the passengers for Nagasaki, Kobe, 
and Yokohama would have been correspond- 
ingly detained. Accordingly she left Shanghai 
without any cargo. When she reached Naga- 
saki, her passengers for Vladivostock were 
transhipped to the Zoayo Maru, which was 
bound for the latter port, but on the arrival of 
the Zokyo Maru in Viadivostock without any 
of the expected goods, the Chinese at once con- 
cluded that the Company had refused to ship 
any cargo for Chinese, and in their excitement 
they concluded acontract with Messrs. Sheveleff 
& Co. to send their goods by the latter's ships 
for three years. The agreement was signed by 
the Chairman of the Chinese Settlers’ Assembly 
as well as by 89 principal merchants. The 
signatories pledged themselves that if any one 
shipped goods in vessels other than those 
belonging to Messrs. Sheveleff & Co., such 
shipper should pay a fine of $12 per ton, and 
on the other hand the Company agreed to pay 
$1,000 for any delay in the transmission of 
goods. The Company thereupon chartered a 
steamer, the Phaefon for two months at $4,000 
per month. These facts are reported by the Fiz 
Shimpo, on the authority of Mr. Sakaki, who 
was comissioned by the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company to inquire into the case and who, 
having proceeded to Vladivostock for the pur- 
pose, returned to Tokyo a few days ago. It is 
stated that as there can be only three more trips 
this year, the trouble cannot be settled soon. 
But the Company hopes to discover a peaceful 
solution next spring. 
ae 

The Kokkaé writes on the same subject. It 
says that the Company has been engaged con- 
sidering the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the Chinese in Vladivostock, who have bound 
themselves to stop sending goods by the com- 
pany’s ships, As the conference is secret, no 
outsider can ascertain the exact facts, but a 
certain amount of information has leaked out. 
There are some 25 thousand Chinese settlers in 
Vladivostock. They are more numerous than 
the settlers of any other nationality, and since 
the Company established a line of steamers to 
that place, about 80 per cent. of the freight 
earned by the ships is derived from the Chinese. 
Hence, when its best customer leaves the Com- 
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pany the latter can no longer maintain its 
establishment in Vladivostock. Moreover, the 
Chinese settlers have already concluded a con- 
tract with Messrs. Sheveleff & Co.; in which it 
is expressly provided that if the firm fail to 
despatch steamers, a fine of $1,000 shall be 
paid by it; and, on the other hand, if any 
Chinaman sends his goods by a steamer other 
than those of the Company, a fine of $12 per 
ton shall be imposed on him. With this co 
tract in their pocket, although communica- 
tion is usually suspended from the end of 
November to April of the following year owing 
to the freezing up of the port, Messrs. Sheveleff 
& Co, will use machines to break the ice, so as 
to continue despatching ships. It is therefore 
essential to devise some plan for breaking up 
this combination as soon as possible, Messrs. 
Sheveleff & Co. possess only inferior vessels, 
and consequently if active competition were 
started, the Chinese would probably annul their 
agreement and give their custom once more to 
the Japanese Company. It is stated that though 
the agreement was signed only a few weeks ago, 
there are already signs of dissension among the 
parties to it. The Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is now anxiously awaiting the return of 
Shih Ching-tsai, a Chinaman in the employ of 
its branch office in Nagasaki, who was sent to 
Vladivostock to appease his indignant nationals 
there. He has been directed to come to Tokyo 
as soon as he can get back, and when he arrives 
a conference of Directors will be again held, 
the idea being to commence competition at 
once with Messrs. Sheveleff and Co. through 
the winter by using ice-crushers. 





KYOTO ANNIVERSARY ASSOCIATION. 

Tue people of Kyoto intend to celebrate, in 
1895, the eleven-hundredth year of the choice 
of that city as capital of the empire by 
the Emperor Kammu. The idea has been 
approved by Princes Konoye, Nijo, and Iwa- 
kura; Marquises Tokudaiji, and Saionji; 
Counts Madenokoji, Higashikuse, Hirohashi, 
and Ohara; Viscounts Fujinami, Sano, and 
Itsutsuji; as well as Mr. Uyemura, Chief 
Judge of the Administrative Court, Mr. Kuki, 
President of the Imperial Museum, Admiral Ito, 
Vice-Minister of the Navy, Messrs. Itami, Oza- 
ki, and Komuro, members of the House of 
Peers, and many others distinguished persons. 
These supporters lately held several conferences, 
finally meeting in the Charyo on Sanno Hill, 
when they formed an association, with the fol- 
lowing statement of motives :— 

‘The 28th year of Meiji (1895) the a.ssgth year from 
the establishment of the empire by the Emperor Jim- 
mu, will be the 1,100th year of the elevation of Kyoto 
into the country’s capital by the Emperor Kammu. The 
unbroken lineal succession of the Imperial Family has 
continued for two thousand five hundred years, up to 
the time of our present August and Enlightened Em. 
peror, whose virtue and power are everywhere felt. 
Kyoto was the capital of all these Emp 
only the politics and religion, but also the 
of the nation have grown from that capital. We 
who were born in it, and those who have any in- 
terest in the place, should do something to cele. 
brate the eleven hundreith anniversary of its ex- 
istence as the capital. The people of Kyoto have 
decided to commemorate the year, and thus express 
their gratitude for the great benefits bestowed on them 
by the Emperor Kammu, while at the same time offer- 
ing their congratulations to the reigning Sovereign 
We cannot choose but support such a worthy under- 
taking, and therefore we have organized an associa- 
tion, Every subject of the Empire must reverence 
the memory of the Emperor Kammu who accom. 
plished great national works. The proposed celebra- 
tion is principally for the purpose of renewing the 
nation’s memory of that most illustrious Sovereign. 
‘The scenery of Kyoto is magnificent, and moreover 
that city 1s the repository of our arts and industries. It 
is in short a most perfect capital. We trust, there- 
fore, that the public will support our undertaking and 
join our Associatio: 











THE TRIAL OF CARSTENS. 
Tux Yokohama Local Court has been engaged 
for two days considering whether Jacob 
Carstens, who stands charged with murder, is a 
German subject—not a Dutch subject, as we 
erroneously stated in a previous issue. Carstens 
himself raises no question. He seems at least 
indifferent whether a Japanese or a German 
tribunal tries him. But the Public Procurator 
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has taken exception to the Court's jurisdiction 
on the point of nationality, and the Court is 
examining the matter. It seems to us some- 
what anomalous that such a question should 
come up for judicial decision at all, belonging, 
as it does, essentially to the sphere of diplomacy. 
If Carstens himself offered any tangible proofs 
of his nationality, the Court might, perhaps, 
pronounce judgment upon them. But in 
the great majority of these cases, and apparently 
in this particular case, the only ground for ac- 
tion is a despatch from the prisoner's Consular 
or Diplomatic Representative, asserting the 
man’s nationality, and it is difficult to see how 
a Court of Law can pronounce a decision with 
respect to the validity of such a document, 
Whatever shape the decision may take, the 
mere fact of delivering it implies competence to 
adjudicate in the opposite sense. That is to 
say, if the Yokohama Local Court undertakes 
to deliver a ruling in the sense claimed by the 
Consul’s or Minister's despatch, it practically 
asserts its right to deliver a ruling in the oppo- 
site sense, and to exercise jurisdiction in the 
teeth of a Consular or Diplomatic protest. That 
can scarcely be a defensible position. If the 
German Representative claims Carstens as a 
German subject, then, according to the Treaty, 
the man’s trial must be conducted before a 
German Court. There is no alternative, neither 
does the question fall within the scope of a 
judical decision. So soon as Carstens comes 
before the Yokohama Local Court, having been 
duly remanded for trial by a magisterial tribunal, 
the Court becomes seized of jurisdiction, and 
though it may listen to any proofs advanced by 
the prisoner himself, it cannot logically or pro- 
perly take notice of a Consular or Diplomatic de- 
spatch simply claiming the man as of this or that 
nationality, Ajudgmentpronounced by theCourt 
on such apoint immediately establishes a right of 
appeal, and thus we might see, Court after Court 
asked to determine whether the German Con- 
sul’s or Representative’s claim to exercise juris- 
diction in the case of an alleged German sub- 
ject—assuming such a claim to have been 
advanced—is valid. The whole business appears 
out of order. If Carstens was to be taken 
under German protection, it might have been 
done with much greater propriety before he 
came publicly into a Japanese Law Court to 
stand his trial. 


SNIPE SHOOTING IN INDIA, 

Hemmep in by treaty limits, the sportsman in 
Japan has but little opportunity now-a-days to 
make a bag of snipe, and his chances are yearly 
growing smaller. The editor of the Empress, 
who is said to be one of the best snipe shots in 
Calcutta, in writing of the “Tal Bereilah” in 
Mozufferpore, says:—It is the favourite snipe 
ground of the district and has some “ warm 
corners.” Some of these corners hold the snipe 
by dozens, and bags of fifty and sixty couple to 
one gun have several times been made. There is 
no record “bag,” as it appears the men of the 
district as so sceptical that when a man makes 
an extra big bag (one out of the common) he 
keeps it quiet! Calcutta men are not so diffi- 
dent, and it is now the fashion to always beat 
the previous year’s record! Up tothe last three 
or four years it was the aim of the best men to 
make the coveted 50 couple, now, nothing less 
than 80 couple is any good, and we expect to 
hear of 100 couple this season, although up to 
the present, 524 couple for two guns is, we be- 
lieve, the best. 


MR. INOUYE KAKUGORO. 


Lirtze has been heard lately of the remarkably 
eloquent politician Mr. Inouye Kakugoro. We 
now read, however, in the Fzyu that he has been 
collecting materials to load a big gun which he 
intends to fire at the heads of the Ministry next 
session. Foreign relations constitute the sub- 
ject of his attack, and having got his facts toge- 
ther, he announced his intention of delivering 
a speech in the Koseikan, on the 6th instant. 
We judge that much interest must have been 
excited by the heads of the oration as an- 
nounced ; for example, the facts of the country’s 
{steign relat ns ; the objects that ought to guide 
Original trom 
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threGovernment action towards Foreign States; 
Whe foreign policy of Counts Ito and Inouye ; 
the past and the future foreign relations of the 
empire, and the results actually produced by the 
former. If Mr. Inouye puts his heart into this 
Subject, he will probably succeed in bringing it 
very vividly into the field of public attention. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 
‘Corrzsponpence from Korea, published in these 
columns from time to time, has given some idea 
of the heavy losses sustained in that country 
by the cattle pest of last winter. Unhappily 
the disease seems to have made its way to 
Japan, and the only hope of avoiding a cata- 
strophe comparable with that which overtook 
Korea, lies in the promptitude and competence 
of the Japanese Authorities to deal with such 
emergencies. The 74/7 Shimpo says that the 
number of oxen in Tokyo is 23,648. These, of 
course, are not cattle intended for slaughtering. 
The vast majority of them are draught oxen, 
and their decimation, apart from mere pecuni- 
ary loss, would entail immense inconvenience 
on the people. It is stated that the police are 
organizing a system which ought to result in 
stamping out the epidemic. 


* 
ane 


Rigorous measures, says the Tokyo News 
Agency, have been adopted by the authorities of 
the capital in view of the disease now prevailing 
among cattle in the capital. Additional inspec- 
tors have been appointed, and it is arranged that 
every beast slaughtered shall be examined be- 
forehand by at least two competent experts. 
Moreover, to secure thorough efficiency of in- 
spection, slaughtering is restricted to Sengoku- 
mura in the Asakusa suburb. About 150 oxen 
are killed there daily for supplying the various 
meat shops. Under the circumstances it might 
be expected that the price of beef would appre- 
ciate considerably, but such is not the case, for 
the possibility of being supplied with diseased 
flesh has produced a deterrent effect on num- 
bers of consumers, and if sound cattle are be- 
coming difficult to procure, the situation is 
saved bya sensible diminution in the number 
of beef-eaters. 


ore 

A telegram from Kobe, dated at 1 p.m. on 
the 5th instant, reports that, in consequence of 
the prevalence of cattle disease, the Governor 
has interdicted all export or import of slaughtered 
beef. On the same day the chief of Police in 
Tokyo issued an order forbidding the import of 
beef or cattle from Kobe, and inasmuch as the 
chief part of the capital’s supplies have hitherto 
been drawn from Hyogo, there can be no doubt 
that the effects of this order will soon be felt 
very seriously. 


YOKOHAMA ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 
Tue fourth annual general meeting of the Yoko- 
hama St. Andrew's Society, was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Yokohama, on Mon- 
day evening. There were present Messrs. 
J. A. Fraser (Chairman), J. Troup, J. Dodds, 
D. Fraser, W. G. Cameron, C. W. Ure (Hono- 
rary Sec.), R. W. Borthwick, D. McNeill, 
G. Philip, W. Steele, Buchanan Dunlop, J. 
Mackenzie, A. Patterson, and J. Johnstone. 
The Committee, in submitting their Annual Re- 
port for 1891-1892, drew the attention of mem- 
bers to the Statement of Accounts. Though 
the balance at the credit of the Society is 
$278.32, nearly the whole of this sum, amount- 
ing to $276.32, was on deposit in Current 
Account with the New O. B. C., Limited, when 
that institution closed its doors in June last, and 
the Committee regret that the loss to the So- 
ciety will be heavy, as the liquidation is not likely 
toyield more than about one-half of the deposits. 
The balance of the funds, viz., $2.00, is in the 
hands of the Hon. Treasurer, and there are 
the subscriptions for next year to be collect- 
ed. The accounts having been passed, the 
following office holders were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Hutchison ; Vice-President, Buc- 
hanan Dunlop; Committee, R. W. Borthwick, 
H. Steele, J. Troup, D. McNeill, and J. John- 
stone ; Hon. Treas., G. Philip 
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Ure. It was decided to take the opinion of the 
members by circular as to the proper mode 
in which to celebrate the festival of Scotia's 
patron saint, the preponderating feeling at the 
meeting being that it should take the from of 
a ball. The following new members were elect- 
ed: Messrs. R. M. Holme-Cook, A. S. Bremner, 
N. Gordon Munro, M.B., A. Barron, and J. P. 
McIntyre. The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 
Tue promoters of the above association held a 
meeting in the Kounji, in Koishikawa, on the 
2gth ultimo. Mr. Izawa Shuji took the chair, 
The rules of the association, were discussed, 
the following draft being finally passed :— 
RULES OF THE UNION. 

Art. 1.—The term National Education means to 
furnish for the people all necessary education at public 
cost, 

Art. 2.—The frst measure adopted by the Union shall 
be to present a petition to the Diet praying for the 
enactment of a law granting an appropriation from the 
‘Treasury by way of subsidy for Elementary Schools 
throughout the Empire, 

Art. 3.—Any person who approves the policy of 
the Union, and desires to become a member, may do 
so if introduced by a member. 

Each member shall pay 10 sen per annum as his 
subscription. _ If any branch office be established in a 
local district, the expenditure must be defrayed by the 
local members. 

Art. 4.—Lhe Union shall appoint a President, and 
members of committee. The members of Committee 
shall be selected from the various localities throughout 


the empire, and the President shall be elected from f 


among them, 

he by-laws of the Union and the draft of 
any petitions to be presented in its name shall be 
determined by the President with the advice of the 
Committee. 

Att. 6.—The Union shall be established when its 
members reach the number of 100, and shall be dis- 
solved so soon as its object is attained. 

Provided that those who notified their intention of 
becoming members prior to the 2gth of October, 1892, 
shall be considered Promoters of the Union. 

It is stated that some 350 persons have already 
joined the union, and that Mr, Izawa will prob- 
ably be elected President. 


* 
* 


* 

In a country like Japan where rapid progress 
was made within a very short period, the common 
people could not be expected to understand at 
once the necessity of elementary education for 
their children, and consequently the Government 
was compelled to interfere by establishing ele- 
mentary schools and by recourse to others mea- 
sures. Butit seems to be thought that the nation 
has now appreciated the situation, and that official 
interference in matters of education is beginning 
to be resented on the ground that instruction 
in branches of learning which exceed the 
general want, tends merely to unfit youths 
for the duty of bread-winning. Hence the 
efforts of public-spirited men to develop in- 
dependence in educational affairs. We cannot 
exactly comprehend the objects of the above 
Union, but it apparently aims at taking the 
place of officialdom. 





ALTERATION OF THE PASSENGER FARES OF 
THE NIPPON RAILWAY. 

Tue Nippon Railway Company has announced 
thaton and after the rst of November, the fares 
on its different lines, which have hitherto been 
on the uniform rate of 1 sem per mile for the third 
class, 2 sen per mile for the second, and 3 sen 
per mile for the first, will be changed, and 
that the following scale of passenger fares will 
come into effect. The third class fares for 
any distance (approximately) :— 

Up to 100 miles... 2 sen per mile, 

Between 100 and 221 mile: sen per mile, 

Over 221 miles +8 sen per mile, 
The first class fares are to be two anda halftimes 
the third class, and the second class to be 50 
per cent. above the third class. With the ex- 
ception of the Government railways, the Nippon 
Railway Company now controls the most im- 
portant system of railways in Japan, for besides 
the great northern line from Tokyo to Aomori, 
it possesses the Akabane, Takasaki-Mayebashi, 
Nikko, and the recently acquired Mito railways, 
or the whole of the system north of the capiial, 













with the single exception of the Ryomo Railway 
from Oyama to Mayebashi. In the matter of 
length these lines exceed the aggregate mileage of 
the Government railways by some forty or fifty 
miles. The above alterationsoffaresare said to 
have been made withthe idea of offering special 
inducements to travellers for long distances and 
increasing the hitherto very limited first and 
second class passengers. However, the Com- 
pany does not look to become losers by the 
change, the increase of 20 per cent. on the third 
class fare for distances up to 100 miles being 
expected to augment its earnings to an extent 
which will more than compensate the reductions 
in other directions, for the passenger. traffic on 
this as on all railways in Japan is almost entirely 
local, the percentage of through passenger traffic 
being exceeding small, a fact clearly indicated by 
the average passenger mileage on the longer 
railways being from 20 to3o miles. The altera- 
tion has not therefore escaped adverse criticism 
from a section of the press, it being argued that 
the measure will tend to benefit the few at the 
expense of the many. Be this as it may, there 
can benomistake as to thenew scale of fares being 
a boon so far as foreign travellers on the line 
are concerned, for they mostly patronize the first 
or the second class, the fares of which have 
been considerably reduced. Even within the 
shortest limit of 100 miles the reductions will 
amount to 10 per cent. on the second class 
charges, while beyond the longest limit of 221 
miles the difference will be 40 per cent. for the 
second class and 33 per cent. for the first class 
ares. The changes and reductions in the 
fares may be noted and compared from the 
appended table :— 








Otp Farms. New Fangs. 

Uniform” Up tore From 109 to” Over sat 

rate miles 2ar miles. miles 

Permile, Per mile, Per mile. Per mile. 

ot Sen. Sen, Sen. Sen. 
Thitd Class... 1 sess ed sssee T 8 
Second Class. 2010.00 18 ul. ng 12 
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We learn that a very marked increase of second 
class passengers has taken place between Tokyo 
and Sendai since the rst inst. Passengers avail- 
ing themselves of the reduced fares have been so 
numerous that the Company is about to increase 
the second class accommodation on the trains 
of the northern line. 








DR. LOWSON AND THE LASCARS. 

Tux singular charges preferred by Dr. Lowson 
against the Lascars who escaped from the Bok- 
hara to Sand Island have not passed unnoticed 
in Hongkong. They have elicited several letters 
to the local press, and with the exception of Dr. 
Lowson himself. Dr. Lowson, we are happy to 
see, finds no defender. The unfortunate Las- 
cars had been toiling without rest for thirty hours 
continuously before the final catastrophe. They 
must have been already quite worn out when 
called upon suddenly to make a struggle for life 
under circumstances not less terrible or uying 
for them than for Dr. Lowson. If their brains 
were somewhat numbed and their muscles weary 
when the fierce sea threw them up on Sand Is- 
land, can any one justly blame them? It does 
not appear, indeed, that their conduct afforded 
any reason for fault finding, and the officers of 
the ship tell a very different story from that of Dr. 
Lowson. But even though they had showed 
some apathy and want of active zeal, who could 
affirm that ample excuse did not exist for such 
a mood? Reading the whole record as well as 
the correspondence evoked by this particular 
incident, we are forced to conclude that Dr. 
Lowson’s utterances were indiscreet, to use no 
stronger term, 





THE “ KOKKAI” AND THE TOKYO LOCAL CouRT. 
A very strange charge is brought against the 
Tokyo Local Court by the Xokka#. Our con- 
temporary says that on the 4th inst. Mr. Koba- 
yashi Tamaki, a member of its staff, was sum- 
moned to the Public Procurators’ Office in the 
Tokyo Local Court, and was examined by Mr, 
Yamamoto, Public Procurator, with reference 
to a paragraph which the paper had published 
About{the Barristers’ examination scandal, the 
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language of the paragraph being considered as 
insulting to officials. After some examination, 
the Public Procurator sent Mr. Kobayashi to 
the Court of First Instance, where he was again 
examined by Mr. Aki, Judge of that Court. 
Now, according to the Newspaper Regulations, 
the only persons legally responsible for the 
matter contained in a newspaper are the editor, 
the publisher, and the printer. The same re- 
gulations further expressly provide that after a 
law suit has been instituted, if the prosecutor 
discovers that there is a true editor in addition 
to the nominal editor, the former shall be held 
responsible equally with the latter. In other 
words, no member of the staff can be summon- 
ed and examined unless a law suit has been 
instituted against the editor. The editor of the 
Kokkai is Mr. Ota Hisataro. But before any 
proceedings had been instituted against him, 
Mr. Kobayashi Tamaki was summoned and 
examined. It is truejthat Mr. Ota was summon- 
ed on the 27th ultimo, but he only underwent 
an examination at the hands of Mr. Koga, Pub- 
lic Procurator; no lawsuit was actually instituted. 
Such being the case, the Kok&aé holds that the 
conduct of the Tokyo Local Court was a direct 
violation of the laws of the country. Again, 
Art. 23 of the Constitution expressly provides 
that ‘no Japanese subject shall be arrested, 
detained, tried or punished, unless according to 
law.” But Mr. Kobayashi was tried by Mr. 
Aki, Judge of the Preliminary Court, before 
any suit had been instituted against the re- 
sponsible person. Thus the act of the Tokyo 
Local Court is a violation of the laws of the 
country as well as of the Constitution ; and since 
the question has an important bearing upon 
journalistic rights, the facts of the case are pub- 
lished by the Ko&éaz for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to the opinion of jurists. 
THE INDEMNITY DEMANDED FROM KOREA 
BY JAPAN. 
Mr. Hara Ker, Director of the Bureau of 
Commerce in the Foreign Department, who 
was sent to Korea some time ago in connection 
with the indemnity demanded by Japan on 
ac nt of the Korean Authorities’ illegal pro- 
hibition of the export of beans, having returned 
to Tokyo with unexpected celerity, various 
rumours began to be circulated. Some averred 
that his mission had failed and that his return 
had consequently been inevitable. Others said 
that he had not been sent as a plenipotentiary 
to negotiate, but only as an official to collect 
certain information, and that having obtained 
the desired information, he naturally came 
home. The News Agency reports that the true 
explanation is different from either of these 
surmises. Mr. Hara went as plenipotentiary, 
with instructions to demand an indemunity of a 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. On open- 
ing negotiations, he found that the Korean 
Government acknowledged its responsibility to 
pay immediately sixty thousand dollars, but 
desired that further negotiations might be sus- 
pended until certain local officials could be 
summoned from Gensan and elsewhere and 
examined. There was no choice but to comply 
with this request. On the other hand, it is 
well understood that when the Korean Govern- 
ment asks for time to conduct investigations, it 
contemplates a delay not of days but of months. 
Mr. Hara appreciated the uselessness of dang- 
ling his heels for an indefinite time in the 
peninsula, so he came home. 














THE MINISTER OF THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 
For some years back, says the Vomiuri Shim- 
bun, rumours have constantly recurred of a 
change of the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold. But the thing has never gone beyond 
rumour. The same idea is now once more 
revived; this time with some foundation. The 
successor pointed to is Viscount Tani Tateki, 
and the recommender is Count Ito. The public 
will at once declare that Count Ito has begun 
to buy up his enemies in the Diet. But accord- 
ing to report, such is not the case. Count Ito 
has always considered that Viscount Tani, who 
is upright and earnest, is better suited to be 
Minister of the Imperial Household than a poli- 
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tician. Owing to various circumstances, how- 
ever, the Count has not hitherto found himself 
ina position to speak his mind. The time 
having now at last arrived, he has communicated 
the project to Viscount Tani. Count Inouye 
also approves, and has seen the Viscount, and 
urged him to accept the offer. The Viscount 
finds it impossible to decline, but as he cannot 
abruptly abandon his political friends in_ the 
House of Peers, he has deferred giving a definite 
answer until he shall have reflected and consult- 
ed. On the other hand, Viscount Hijikata, the 
present Minister ot the Imperial Household, 
having been in office for over five years, enter- 
tains the intention of resigning soon, and when 
he learned the Count’s desire to appoint Viscount 
Tani, he was more than pleased with the sugges- 
tion, so that when Count Inouye met Viscount 
Tani, Viscount Hijikata was also present, and 
recommended the acceptance of the post. Such 
being the case, the change is likely to be made as 
soon as Viscount Tani can be induced to accept. 
This is a very interesting story, but its value is 
considerably impaired by an announcement now 
made by the Tokyo News Agency, namely, that 
the tale is a baseless canard, and that no inten- 
tion whatsoever has been entertained of remov- 
ing Viscount Hijikata from office. 





METALS. 


In their report dated September 24th, Messrs. 
S.W. Royse & Co. say :—In our August re- 
port we were able to mention a fairly satisfactory 
state of things in the pig iron trade, and reason- 
ably good prospects for the future. This promise 
has, however, by no means been fulfilled, and 
this month has been a bad one, not only in the 
pig iron branch, but in the general metal trade, 
prices having fallen steadily almost without ex- 
ception. Pig-iron, both Scotch and Middles- 
brough, is now about 1/- per ton cheaper than 
at the beginning of the month, and prospects 
appear to be unfavourable. Buyers cannot be 
brought forward, as there is a feeling that lower 
prices must rule before long ; business at present 
is only of limited dimensions, and production is 
increasing. Shipments from Middlesbrough 
are poor, being returned as 32,425 tons up to 
the 16th instant, as against 57,215 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. The manu- 
factured iron trade is very dull, but latest advices 
from the Midlands report a slight improvement. 
Copper has fallen steadily, but slowly, notwith- 
standing arrangements forarestricted production 
about which a great deal was heard a short time 
ago. Tin has come down steadily, and is about 
30/- per ton lower than at the beginning of the 
month, Spelter has had a collapse, but is now 
showing some signs of recovery. 


ASCENTS OF FUJIYAMA IN SNOW. 


We are surprised to observe that no one has 
yet cared to contradict in print the claim ad- 
vanced more than two months ago by the Pal/ 
Mall Budget on behalf of the Rev. W. Weston 
and Mr. Montague Fordham, that their ascent 
of Fujiyama last May was “the first ascent of 
the far-famed sacred mountain before the mell- 
ing of the winter snow.” Time obliterates re- 
cords but does not change the difficulties of 
getting up Fujiyama while his slopes are still clad 
in white. The credit of their achievement asa 
physical effort belongs unreservedly to Messrs. 
Weston and Fordham, but whatever spice of 
picturesqueness is added to it by the hypo- 
thesis that they were pioneers must be laid 
aside. For to our own personal knowledge 
the mountain was attacked and conquered by 
a party of Englishmenin April, 1870. These 
climbers were not actuated by any thought of 
making a record, or of handing down to posterity 
the reputation of having been the first to fare 
through the snows of the Peerless Mountain. 
They simply wanted togoup Fujiyama. Had it 
been possible for them to consult their own con- 
venience, they would have waited quietly until 
the season indicated by Nature for such efforts, 
and then, falling into line with the customary 
stream of savoury pilgrims, would have watched 
the summer sun rise from the fair mountain's 
summit. But it happened that two officers of 
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artillery had obtained spring leave for a brief 
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visit to Japan, and as these men could never 
hope, in the ordinary course of events, to see 
the Land of the Rising Sun again, they desired 
ardently to devote a week of their short respite 
from parades and barrack routine to breasting 
the slopes of Fujiyama. Little thought was 
taken of possible obstacles. Alpine ascents are 
made perpetually in the midst of snow and ice, 
and why should Fujiyama be insuperable under 
similar circumstances? Of course there was 
no valid reason to be deterred, as events proved. 
The party of five reached the summit by way of 
Suyama without any special difficulty, though 
in returning two faces were more or less abraded 
by falls on frozen snow slopes, It will be 
seen therefore that the “first ascent” of Messrs. 
Weston and Fordham was just twenty-two years 
and one month after the real first ascent—that is 
to say, the real first ascent by foreigners, for we 
have very litile doubt that the feat had previously 
been performed time and again by Japanese. 
Moreover, unless we are greatly mistaken, an- 
other ascent during snow time was made between 
1870 and 1892, so that, in truth, the climb of 
Messrs. Weston and Fordham was at least the 
third of its kind. 


SHANGHAI RACES. 
Tur W.-C. Daily News thus anticipated the 
recent Shanghai race meeting :—“ Although the 
Course is very hard, it looks as if we are going 
to have one of the best autumn race meetings 
on record. The weather is perfect, there is 
sufficient uncertainty about the new ponies, the 
Grand Stand is renewed, the training has not 
been interfered with by rain, and Shanghai 
has got a little over its depression, so that 
all promises well for those who go up to the 
Course.” The morning journal's anticipa- 
tion as to the “uncertainty about the new 
ponies” turned out to be correct, for several 
made their mark, the fortunate backers in one 
instance “received each over $430 for their 
$5 invested,” and the two big stables of Mr. 
John Peel and Mr. Sassoon had but a small 
share—compared with that of many former 
years—of winners, the first-named taking only 
two races and the latter three. Indeed, had it not 
been for Hero, Mr. Sassoon would have come out 
with only one win to his credit, as the skewbald 
landed for his owner both the Shanghai Stakes 
and the Champions, the latter race having now 
been won at four meetings by Hero, Shanghai 
would appear to have ‘‘ gota little over its de- 
pression,” if the money that changed hands 
at the Pari-mutuel can be taken as any guide. 
The total amount invested on the three days 
reached the very considerable sum of $36,200, 
—$9,790 on the first day, $13,040 on the 
second, and $13,370 on third. The largest 
sum invested on any one race was $3,235 in 
the Champion Sweepstakes. Hero alone carry- 
ing $2,225 out of the total. The most sucess- 
jockeys were Messrs. Crawford, Sampson, and 
Read, who tied with four wins each. 


CHINESE ITEMS. + 


Tue progress made by China in maritime affairs 
is evidenced by the fact that the whole of her 
fleet, one vessel excepted, were recently docked 
at Port Arthur entirely without foreign assistance. 
Indeed, all her acceptance of Western civiliza- 
tion seems to be limited to the field of warlike 
preparations. H.E, Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy 
of Hukuang, though he has spent eight hundred 
thousand taels on a cotton mill which has not 
yet turned out a yard of cloth, devotes his 
energies chiefly to building and equipping 
arsenals. His great iron-works at Hanyang 
were supposed to be intended for the manu- 
facture of railway material, but it now seems 
that he has collected there some three thousand 
machines for making rifles and cannon. If this 
great plant were in working order, it would be 
capable of turning out four hundred thousand 
rifles a day, but inasmuch as the machines still 
remain in the cases that carried them from 
Berlin, there is as yet nothing practical to show 
for an enormous outlay. At the Nanking and 
Kiangnan Arsenals, however, work has been 
going on for years, and guns as well as small 
arms of all she tna modern and most approved 
al from 
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types are belMS turned out with feverish 
tapidity. The *!angnan experts have succeeded 
in producing steel of the finest quality, and 
Powerful hydraulic presses are being’ imported 
for compressing it. Mr. H. Bryos has con- 
tributed to the columns of the Worth China 
Daily News a most interesting essay on the sub- 
ject of China’s military preparations. “ Every- 
where,” he writes, as translated by our contem- 
Porary, “‘arms and munitions of war are being 
made with a devouring activity. This is the 
Preoccupation of those who preside over the 
destinies of the empire. They are working with 
all their might with a view to war, and the 
moment will come when China will be provided 
with armaments equivalent in quality and in 
number to the armanents of the greatest Euro- 
pean nations. . . One must be blind 
not to recognise the movement that has been 
going on in China for some years in the direc- 
tion of military industry. The coasts, the mouths 
of the rivers and their banks are being fortified 
with important works. In all the arsenals, the 
making of cannon and of rifles is going on, not 
to speak of the continual large purchases abroad 
of arms and gunpowder. Instructors are 
brought from Europe to teach the Chinese 
the art of war. Their navy of junks and in- 
ferior steamers has given way to a new fleet of 
modern ships, armed also with modern guns,” 
* 


ae 

On the 18th of October Consul-General Han- 
nen presented to Captain John Roberts the 
vellum certificate of the Royal Humane Society 
for conspicuous gallantry in saving life. The 
incident which secured for the stout seaman this 
much envied distinction was thus described by 
Mr. Hannen :— 

On the arst June, at Leuconna Island, there was a 

wreck of the Holme Eden. At about seven o'clock in 
the evening a swell got up and swamped a boat which 
was leaving the wreck. It contained 23 men. Out of 
these 17 were able to swim, and they swam through 
the gully and saved themselves. ‘'here were six other 
men who could not swim ; two of them sank, and the 
four others were clinging to the rocks, with the sea 
washing over them. There was nothing to be done. 
‘There was no boat which could be launched, and even 
if it could have, the rock and sea would have prevented 
it reaching them. ‘There was absolutely nothing to be 
done but for some-one to jump into the sea, s 
these people, and help them baek in some way. 
John Roberts at once did. He was assisted in it by 
a Chinese of the name of Yung Sun. They swam 
throngh the gully and got to the people who were 
clinging on the rocks. After a considerable amount of 
patience they persuaded these men to launch them. 
selves into the ses, and they assisted them back through 
the gully, through the breakers and rocks to the main- 
land, and after considerable time these four men were 
rescued, and restored to life, 
At the same time another Royal Humane So- 
ciety's certificate was handed to the brother of 
the Chinaman Yung San, for transmission to 
the latter, the Society recognising no distinc- 
tions of nationality in the rewards it bestows 
on useful courage. Captain Roberts received 
also a gold medal which Chinese divers engaged 
upon the wreck of the Holme Eden had caused 
to be struck in his honour, and which was 
handed to him by the Consul-General. The 
medal is said to have been very beautifully made. 
The obverse bore an inscription in Chinese to 
the effect :—“ Chinese divers respectfully pre- 
sent this in gratitude for the saving of life, to 
the Englishman, Mr. Roberts ; great worthiness.” 
The reverse had the inscription: “ Presented 
to Captain J. Roberts by Chinese divers employ- 
ed at the Holme Eden, lost on Leuconna Island, 
for his conspicuous bravery in saving 21 of their 
lives on the night of June 21st, 1891.” 


* 
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A revolt of some magnitude is reported on 
the borders of Kiangsi and Hunan. Ata place 
about 150 miles from Kiukiang a large body of 
Kolao Hui adherents have risen in arms against 
the Government, and at Pingsiang Hsien, in 
Yuenchow Prefecture, a force of several thou- 
sands of rebels, having their head-quarters in the 
mountains, are said to have made a descent upon 
the city, captured and carried off the magistrate, 
and defeated the soldiers sent against them. 
The insurgents apparently confine themselves 
to attacks upon officials, leaving the people un- 
molested. Later tidings announce, however, that 
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on the approach of a large force sent against 
them, the rebels dispersed and are no longer a 
menace to the country. 
oe P 

There has been a somewhat serious fire at 
Szeyii, destroying nearly 200 houses, and an- 
other at Wuhu which consumed over 100. The 
later was rendered remarkable by the fact that 
it destroyed the temple of the God of Fire who 
is supposed to guarantee his devotees, and a 
fortioré himself, against such calamities. 


* 
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The settlement, or rather non-settlement, of 
the claims preferred in connection with the 
Ichang riots of September 2nd, 1891, appears 
to be provoking very severe criticism among 
foreigners in China. Notone of the rioters was 
ever brought to justice, and concerning this 
conspicuous failure the North China Daily 
News says :—“ We venture to assert that all the 
voluminous histories of the Fus and Hsiens in 
China may be searched in vain for a sample of 
similar hard winking on the part of the higher 
authorities, in riot cases of similar dimensions, 
where only natives were concerned.” It is not 
the escape of the rioters, however, 50 much as 
the treatment extended to their victims’ claims 
for compensation that provokes hostile criticism. 
The claims having been duly sent in, were 
leisurely examined by the Chinese, who ulti- 
mately, in May last, offered to pay in some 
cases one half, in others two-thirds, and in a 
few three-fourths of the sums demanded. This 
proposal having been refused, the matter was 
referred to Peking, and on the eve of Sir John 
Walsham’s departure for home, he agreed that 
a commission should be be appointed at Ichang 
to examine and decide the claims. Notice has 
therefore been issued to the claimants requiring 
them to be in readiness to appear before the 
Commission for the purpose of furnishing any 
proofs they may possess of the value of their 
claims, Against this it is naturally objected 
that where everything has been destroyed, proofs 
cannot well be furnished, and at the same 
time, the idea of a Chinese Commissioner being 
associated with H.B.M,’s Consul in such a 
matter seems to excite umbrage. The position 
is certainly difficult. People who have had any 
experience in the East know well what is meant 
by foreign claims against an Oriental Govern- 
ment, and the Chinese cannot be blamed if they 
closely and suspiciously scrutinize the demands 
made upon them on account of goods and 
chattels which may or may not have had tangible 
existence. But, after all, the case must go 
against the Chinese by default. It is owing to 
their failure to discharge administrative obliga- 
tions that the sufferers by the Ichang riots pre- 
sent themselves, empty-handed, to demand 
compensation, The production of proofs has, 
in many instances, if not in all, been rendered 
impossible by the Jaches of China herself, and 
except in cases of palpable exaggeration, she 
has no manner of right to query the claims ad- 
vanced by the victims of her own culpability, 





* 
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Yellow-glazed bricks, euphemistically termed 
“gold bricks,” are among the luxuries employed 
by Palace architects in Peking. The Board of 
Works recently indented on the Governor of 
Kiangsu, in which province the famous potteries 
lie, for six thousand of these bricks four 
thousand to be 2 ft. 2 in. bricks, costing a little 
over one tael each; one thousand to be z ft. 
bricks at .58 tael each, and the remainder to be 
tft. 7 in, at .482 tael. These are a tolerably 
costly kind of building material, and not easy 
to make either, for the earth has to be prepared 
in spring and left drying until the summer, be- 
fore subjection to the final processes. The 
Board of Works must wait for the needed sup- 
ply. Yellow, as our readers doubtless know, is 
the Imperial colour of the present dynasty. A 
roof covered with yellow tiles is supposed to be 
a special mark of Imperialism. Apropos this 
a good story is told of a well known Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Peking: To roof it with 
yellow tiles ab initio would have been to pro- 





voke official indignation and  remonstrance. 
But the good fathers, who cheerfully endure all 


kinds of personal misery and hardship for the 
sake of their creed, wanted to have yellow tiles 
as a mark of respect to the great cause re present- 
ed by their cathedral. So they roofed it with 
yellow tiles whitewashed, and when “ the rain 
descended,” it gradually washed away the 
obscuring lime so that the golden ground- 
colour shone out in all its glitter. Thus heaven 
itself seemed to have interfered to roof the 
Cathedral ina fitting manner, Sinonevero. At 
all events, theyellowtiles are there en evidence to- 
day. Speaking of “ golden bricks,” how easy it 
is to conceive some commentator of future gene- 
rations writingof the Palace in Peking that it was 
partly built of the king of metals. The requisi- 
tion of the Board of Works says simply “golden 
bricks,” and far less equivocal expressions have 
betrayed’scholars like Julien into the most singu- 
lar misconceptions. 


. 
ae 

Fighting has beengoing on in Shensi. On the 
quelling of an insurrection in northern Szechuan, 
a number of the insurgents escaped into Shensi, 
where, however, the Authorities appear to have 
been on the look out for them. They were 
defeated in three engagements, and being finally 
driven back over the border of the province, 
were cut to pieces by the Szechuan troops. 
Some of the same rebels had fled from their 
original place of revolt into Tingyuan, but they 
were there attacked by the local forces and 
either killed or captured. China is a huge 
empire with plenty of room for disaffection and 
fighting, but of late she seems to be more than 


usually disturbed. 


* 
a « 


A curious example of the importance attached 
by Chinese laws to the motive of a crime is 
furnished by a case which occurred at Nanking 
and is reported in the Peking Gaselte. A cer- 
tain Major purchased a concubine who, after 
some years’ residence in his house, fell in love 
with his servant and attempted to escape with 
the man. She was found waiting for her para- 
mour and would-be husband in a boat, and be- 
ing carried back to her owner received a severe 
beating from him, By and by the servant 
was persuaded to come and offer his apologies, 
whereupon the Major consented totake him back 
into his service. But only with the intention of 
inflicting terrible vengeance on him. For, that 
very evening, he ordered the man to escort him 
in the capacity of lantern-bearer. Ex route they 
were joined bya friend, and at a lonely spot the 
two fell on the servant and killed him. The 
official report remarks, with charming nafve/é, 
“the circumstances of the homicide and the re- 
lationship between the parties make the task of 
passing sentence unusually difficult, as the case 
is not exactly provided for in the laws.” The 
sentence passed was thrée years’ penal servitude 
and a hundred blows, which, in the case of an 
official, means service on the post roads in 
Mongolia. The concubine received almost as 
severe a sentence in name, and probably a very 
much severer one in reali No one has ever 
explained exactly what is involved in service on 
the post roads of Mongolia, but we suspect that 
it is not a very terrible fate. 





* 
The latest performance of the Yellow River 
is to effect breaches in its banks one of which 
is officially reported to be a thousand feet wide. 
The waters pouring out of this huge gap made 
their way to the Tuhai river and thence to the 
sea, while the waters on the Changch’in side 
poured into the Hsiao-ching river. It is some- 
thing wonderful to coniemplate China’s help- 
lessness in the face of this perpetual scourge. 


e*« 

Concerning the methods of .some Chinese 
physicians, the following translation from the 
Hupao, which appears in the Worth China 
Daily News, is instructive :— 


A good lesson was taught a physician, belonging to that 
class who pretend to be always busy and purposely delay 
calling upon their patients, in order to enhance the value 
of their services. It is the habit of these physicians never 
to call on their patients, no matter how dangerous the case 
may be, until repeated summons has been made to them, 
and until they feel satisfied that the family of the sick 
person has fully realised their value and importance, Fre~ 
quently they put off th until the last hour, and in 






















services are no longer required. 
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With regard to fees they always charge an extortionate 
sum, when they think their service indispensable, When 
they are requested to attend especially dangerous cases, 
they blackmail the unfortunate family whose member is 
laying in bed between life and death. The physician 
in question was a shot time ago asked to attend a 
patient stricken with cholera, which is raging in Formosa. 
‘The people of the patient’s family sent for the doctor early 
in the morning, requesting to him to come with expedition. 
‘The latter promised to go, but he took his time. During 
the day four messengers were sent to him to hasten his ad- 
vent, but he still lingered. In the meantime, however, the 
patient died, when and the physician did come in the even- 
ing, he was given a warm reception. Incensed beyond mea- 
sure, the aggrieved household set upon him with great fury, 
and tore his garments to shreds. Had he remained, instead 
of beating a hasty retrear to a neighbouring drug shop, he 
would certainly have gone home. more dead than alive 
‘There are very many physicians of this kind all over the 
country who trifle with life, and it is to be hoped that the 
people will not fail to teach them a similar lesson when 
occasion arises. 








ane 

Turkestan has been visited by sundry cala- 
mities in the nature of untimely frosts, hail, 
floods, and drought. In some districts we read 
of vines destroyed; in others of hundreds of 
houses swept away by inundations ; in others of 
crops beaten down by tempests of hail, and in 
others of corn withered by unchanging sunshine. 
Altogether the province seems to have been 
hardly treated by Nature this summer. Yannan, 
also, has suffered terribly from constant rain. 
In many villages the houses have been washed 
away; inside some of the city walls the water is 
several feet deep; the crops are destroyed be- 
yond all hope throughout a large area, and in 
one place over a hundred lives were lost. In 
Hupeh, too, there has been a serious inundation 
owing to an overflow of the Yangtze river; 
and in northern Honan, at Weihui Fu, and 
Hsinhsiang Hsien, wide-spread ruin has been 
caused by the rivers Wei, Little Tan, and Ao. 

* = * 

A case of torture applied under a false im- 
pression is reported by the Viceroy Li. A 
lunatic threw himself into a well and was drown- 
ed. The doorkeeper of the magistrate who 
investigated the case persuaded—from what 
motives we do not learn—an expert to pretend 
that he had discoveregl marks of violence on the 
corpse. The Magistrate thereupon tortured 
some innocent people with burning joss-sticks 
to make them confess that they had beaten the 
man to death, The case coming to the notice 
of higher authorities, the truth was elicited and 
the Magistrate has been cashiered. But the 
unfortunate victims of the burning joss-sticks 
still carry their scars. 


HOKKAIDO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Hokkaido Takushoku Shinko-kai was or- 
ganized some time ago. The object of the 
association is to cultivate the waste land of 
the northern island. It has been ascertained 
that among various projects of the associa- 
tion contemplate commencing with the exten- 
sion of railways and the construction of new 
harbours. The railways of the island are be 
lengthened by 874 miles, for which purpose a 
sum of 33,580,000 yen is required ; and 23 
harbours are to be constructed at a cost of 
13,990,000 yen. Moreover, about Jo ships will 
have to be purchased at an average price of 
200,000 yen. Thus the aggregate expenditure 
on account of these undertakings alone is over 
49,170,000 yen, The idea is to raise this great 
sum of capital by means of a national loan, But 
as a financial scheme of such magnitude would 
be likely to embarass the money market, the 
projectors talk of floating the railway loan first, 
and spreading it over a period of 30 years 
Meanwhile the lottery system is to be sanction- 
ed—so says rumour—in Hokkaido alone, and a 
large Lottery Company will be established in 
the island. In carrying out this last project, it 
is proposed that the company shall deposit 
250,000 yen with the Government by way of 
security, and that the drawing of the lottery 
shall be strictly superintended by officiais, so as 
to inspire public confidence. The total sum 
involved in each drawing will be 1,000,000 yen, 
out of which 400,000 ye is to be distributed in 
the form of prizes; 200,000 yen to be set aside 
as commission and to meet sundry expendi- 
tures; and 400,000 yen to be devoted to the 
improvement of the island. The drawings 
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will take place twice a year, so that the aggre- 
gate annual amount subscribed would be 
2,000,000 yen, 800,000 going to the winning 
numbers, 400,000 to commission and sundry 
outlays, and 800,000 yen to capital for improve- 
ments. If the process were continued for 30 
years, the total sum collected would amount to 
60,000,000 yen; out of which 24,000,000 yen 
would has been returned as prizes ; 12,000,000 
yenabsorbed by commission, &c., and 24,000,000 
yen devoted toimprovements. The programme 
is to spend 14,000,000 yen of this last sum on the 
construction of harbour-works ; 2,000,000 yen on 
the purchase of ships; and to apply the remain- 
ing sum of 8,000,000 yea to the repayment of 
the railway bonds and to subsidies for railway 
enterprise. As for the Railway loan of 33} 
million yen, the idea is to re-pay it out of the 
revenue derived from the products of Hokkaido, 
without asking for any disbursement from the 
Treasury, the proceeds of the lottery also assist- 
ing as described above. For the first five years 
the loan would be left unpaid, but from the 
6th year to the 31st year the commission derived 
from the lottery would be used for its repayment, 
and after that year the necessary funds would 
be obtained from the revenue derived from the 
railways and various products of the island. 
In starting this great undertaking, it is deemed 
essential that the same uniform policy should be 
pursued throughout, and with that idea the 
Hokkaido Administrative Board would be reor- 
ganized—that is to say, the present Board would 
be abolished and a new Government Office 
established under the directorship of an Imperial 
Prince, the Sub-Director being appointed from 
among the ablest and most respected statesmen 
of the empire. The Sub-director would rank 
as high as a Cabinet Minister, and would con- 
trol all the affairs of Hokkaido by means of 
first, a military Bureau; secondly, a Colonial 
Bureau ; and fourthly, a Financial Bureau, The 
office should not be liable to change in conse- 
quence of changes of Cabinet : the same states- 
man should hold it, and the same policy should 
be followed through a long period. When the 
enterprise is completed, about 1,700,000 cho 
(43 million acres) ofland will have been brought 
under cultivation, the revenue derived being 
fifty or sixty million yen per annum. Moreover, 
large profits would accrue from aquatic pro- 
ducts. The estimate is that the total revenue 
would amount to considerably over 100,000,000 
yen. Add to this that if communications are fully 
established, the military equipment completed, 
and the defences of the island perfected, Hok- 
kaido will be one of the richest treasure houses of 
the Empire. The promoters intend to introduce 
a Bill in the above sense in the next session of 
the Diet. We find these facts set forth in the 
Kokkai and other vernacular journals, from 
which unanimity we infer that some big project 
of the nature indicated is actually on the /apis. 


THE RADICALS AND THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tue Radicals are adding a new plank to their 
platform in connection with the Bank of Japan. 
Their project is to make the Bank pay a certain 
proportion of its earnings to the Treasury, by 
which means they estimate that an addition of 
about eight hundred thousand yen may be 
annually made to the revenue of the State. At 
present the Bank pays nothing for the privilege 
of issuing notes, whereas the Radicals find that 
in all Western countries such a privilege is 
never granted without some substantial guid por 
quo. The Kokkaé says that these reformers have 
been investigating European systems, and that 
they find that of Austria-Hungary most suitable 
for their purpose. In Austria-Hungary the State 
Bank has privileges similar to those enjoyed by 
the Bank of Japan: it is protected by the Govern- 
ment; it has charge of the Treasury's funds, and 
its issues convertible notes. In return, it is 
obliged to give to the Government a moiety of 
the portion of its net earnings remaining after 
a dividend of 4 percent. hasbeen paid. Japan's 
circumstances being somewhat different, the 
Radicals propose to modify this law a little. 
Their plan would be to rule that after five per 
cent. has been paid as dividend out of the pro- 
fits, after due rewards have been given to the 





officers of the Bank, and after a sum, not 


gle. 





excéeding ten per cent. of the net profits, has 
been set aside for the Reserve, a moiety of the 
remainder shall be given to the Government, 
In this way they count, as we have said, on 
increasing the State’s revenue by from seven to 
eight hundred thousand yen annually. This 
project has not yet obtained the definite endor- 
sement of the Radical members of the Diet in 
conclave, but there appears to be very litle 
doubt that they will approve it. 

RUMOURED DISRUPTION OF THE ‘‘J1YU-TO.” 
So long as Mr, Oi Kentaro remained in the 
Fiyu-to, people used to speak of the Radicals 
as being divided into the two camps of Hoshi 
and Oi—Hoshi-ha and Of-ha—meaning thereby 
that the great bulk of the Party were enrolled 
under the banner of Mr. Hoshi Toru, and the 
recalcitrant section under that of Mr. Oi Kentaro, 
But since Mr. Oi openly severed his connection 
with the Party and drew his disciples with him, 
it has been supposed that complete harmony 
reigned in the Radical ranks, and that the whole 
of the remaining members gave full allegiance 
to Mr. Hoshi, President of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. According to the News Agency, 
however, no such concord really exists. On 
the contrary, a second Mr. Oi Kentaro has 
been developed in the person of Mr. Kono 
Hironaka, Radical leader in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Kono, it is said, has 
been quietly fostering and increasing his in- 
fluence, so that already in the To-hoku and 
Fukushima districts his followers are openly 
spoken of as the Xono-ha in hostile distinction 
to the Hoshr-ha, and in Kiushu the prominent 
Radicals Messrs, Matsuda Masahisa and Take- 
tomi Tokitoshi are agitating to effect a union 
with the Kono-ha of the 7o-hoku region. We 
trust that this information may prove incorrect. 
The nation’s chief hope of seeing something 
like a solid and responsible political party form- 
ed centres on the Fsyn-#0, and even those who 
would have the country move at a more leisurely 
pace than Count Itagaki and his followers ad- 
vocate, recognise and admire the earnestness 
and, on the whole, the integrity of purpose 
hitherto shown by the F#yu-¢o. A serious split 
in the ranks of the party would revive the old 
apprehension that for many a year to come 
the arena of Japanese politics must be occupied 
by a motley group of little coteries acknowledg- 
ing the attractions of persons only, and little 
influenced by principles. 


THE SANYO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
AT the last general meeting of the above com- 
pany it was determined to raise a sum of two 
million yen at 6 per cent. for the purpose of ex- 
tending the line from Onomichi to Hiroshima, 
a distance of 50 miles. Whether the Company 
have decided not to sell their lines to the Go- 
vernment, or whether they think that Diet will 
not consent to the Railway Purchase Bill, it is 
difficult to say, but certainly there is ground for 
curious surmise in the fact that whereas the 
Railway Council is to meet immediately and vote 
resolutions which will be submitted to the Diet, 
the Company have set about raising a loan so 
suddenly for the construction of new lines. On 
the other hand, there is no manner of doubt 
that for strategical purposes the Government 
will require lines to connect Aomori with 
Kiushu, and that consequently, either a sub- 
sidy must be granted to the Sanyo and Kiu- 
sha Railways Companies, or their lines must 
be purchased by the State. In the latter case, 
the loan now projected by the Sanyo Company 
would be changed into Government Five per 
Cent. Bonds. But as the public will have sub- 
scribed the money at 6 per cent., Five per Cent. 
Bonds will not readily be accepted in exchange 
for the original scrip, and the Government may 
thus be confronted by the necessity of having to 
take over a loss of 20,000 yen annually as com- 
pared with the price at which money is obtain- 
able by the Treasury in the open market. It 
has been asserted that the shareholders of the 
Company are not willing to sell their scrip at 
any figure under its face value, but the rumour 
is incredible, for the majority of the principal 
shareholders purchased their stock so cheaply 
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hat they may be confidently expected to accept 
Lerms far below ‘its face value. Probably their 
idea in raising 4 loan at present is simply to get 
it subscribed at a high rate, and thus put some 
money into their pockets, Such, at all events, 
is the view obthe Kokkaf, from which we take 
these facts. 





FIRE IN TOKYO. 
Ow Wednesday evening the residence of Lieut. 
T. H. James, R.N. (retired), Superintendent of 
Navigation in the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, in Aoicho, Azabu, Tokyo, was destroyed 
by fire. The flames had their origin in a bath- 
room, and thefirst alarm was given at 7p.m, Very 
soon the engines of the district were at work. 
There was an abundant supply of water, but its 
source being at the foot of Reinan-zaka, more 
than a hundred yards of hose were required, and 
this, of course, diminished the volume poured 
on the conflagration. It being apparent from 
the outset that no hope of saving the building— 
which was of wood and comparatively old—could 
be entertained, the firemen directed their efforts 
to confining the flames to the compound, and 
in this they were successful, though the United 
States Legation, which stands almost exactly on 
the opposite side of the street, was at one time 
in imminent danger. Lieut. James was absent 
at the commencement of the conflagration, and 
inasmuch as an hour sufficed to reduce the house 
to ashes, he did not return until the incident 
was virtually closed. Happily, no one was in- 
jured, and the family were soon safely housed in 
neighbours’ residences. The building was the 
property of Mr. Okura Kihachiro, and we have 
not learned whether it was insured, but the 
furniture and effects were covered to an amount 
that will recoup a considerable part of the loss. 





THE OPERATION OF THE CODES. 
Lyss than a fortnight remains before the open- 
ing of the next session of the Diet, yet the Go- 
vernment has not openly expressed any opinion 
about the Civil and Commercial Codes. It is, 
however, reported, says the JVippon, that 
the Codes Committee has decided that the 
Civil Code cannot be divided, but that 
the Law of Companies and that of Bankruptcy 
can be separated from the body of the 
Commercial Code. The Government, accord- 
ing to the same authority, have now decided to 
enforce those two sections from the rst January 
1892 ; and to postpone the operation of the rest. 
But whether the Sovereign’s sanction will ulti- 
mately be sought for the Bill passed by the 
Diet last session, and another Bill be presented 
next session to obtain the Diet’s consent to the 
enforcement of the separable and much needed 
portions of the Code; or whether the Diet’s Bill 
will fail altogether to obtain the Emperor's sanc- 
tion, is still an open question. The MVippon 
thinks it advisable that the former course be 
adopted. The Michi Nichi Shimbun has a 
word to say on the subject, namely, that, accord- 
ing to rumour, the Cabinet have decided to urge 
the Emperor to give has sanction to the Bill 
passed by the Diet for postponing the operation 
of the Codes, 


RELRASE OF THE WOMAN SUPPOSED TO BE IM- 
PLICATED IN THE HONMOKU MURDER, 

It will be remembered that when Schonen- 
berger, an alleged Dutch subject, was arrested 
on suspicion of having murdered the Japanese 
coolie who was done to death at Honmoku on 
the sth of last September, a story went abroad 
that the crime had been instigated by a woman 
who entertained some grudge against the un- 
fortunate coolie. The police obtained suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant them in taking 
the woman into custody, but apparently the 
subsequent investigation involved much trouble 
and delay. It was carried on by Public Pro- 
curator Hattori, and on the 31st ultimo he fin- 
ally came to the conclusion that no satisfactory 
proof of guilt could be obtained. The woman 
was accordingly released, and is said to have 
left for Hongkong. 


MR. A. PATERNOSTRO. 

We find that the vernacular press was right in 

stating that Mr. A. see Legal Adviser 
Digitized 
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to the Cabinet and to the Department of State 
for Justice, has been elected a Deputy to 
the Italian Chamber. The district named, 
however, is erroneous, Mr. Paternostro having 
been returned, not for Palermo, but for 
Corleone, province of Palermo, Sicily. The 
general elections in Italy took place on the 
6th instant. Evidently Mr. Paternostro’s re- 
putation must stand very high, or he would not 
have been chosen Deputy in his absence. The 
circumstances greatly enhance the honour. 
For Japan’s sake, however, the event is to be 
regretted, since it will entail Mr. Paternostro’s 
departure from Tokyo at an early date—De- 
cember 2nd, we believe—and this country will 
thus lose the services of an expert who has 
shown himself a thoroughly competent jurist 
and a publicist of deep insight. 


AMERICA AND HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


Apert Suaw, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, givesa very succint and well constructed 
definition of the feeling entertained by the ave- 
rage American towards the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland :— 


The reason Americans favour Home Rule is simply this : 
They have realized in their own political system the strength 
ofthat havoy adjustment of centripetal and centiifugal 
forces that we call the ‘federative balance." Ask any 
American what he means by Home Rule, and he will reply, 
that measure of local sovereignty and autonomy left by the 
American Constitution to cach of the constituent States of 
the Union. It is the sense of reasonableness and fair play, 
guided by the practical knowledge of government in the 
United States, that has always made Americans so perfectly 
sure that they favoured tome Rule for Ireland. They 
know that Ireland, whether or not she would manage her 
domestic matters in an ideal fas! would manage them 
fac better than they could possibly be managed by any 
outside authority, just as they know that California, or 
Massachusetts, or any other of the forty-four sister States, 
can attend to ordinary home matters far more satisfactorily 
than any legislative or executive authority at Washington. 














This would be very convincing were it not so 
very partial. The writer appears to forget, in the 
first place, that at the root of the demand for 
Home Rule is an agrarian programme which 
sets at naught the rights of property and con- 
templates spoliation ona colossal scale. He 
appears to forget, also, that were there question 
merely of such a measure of local autonomy as is 
enjoyed by an American State, England would 
not hesitate for a moment to accede’to Ireland’s 
wjsh. But even as America fought to the 
death, waged such a war as has no. parallel in 
the history of the world, to prevent the secession 
of certain of the States, so England is sternly 
determined not to sanction anything which 
seems to embody the embryo of secession, and 
in that light she regards the demand for Irish 
Home Rule. ‘ Perfect home rule in all matters 
of local concern” is, as Mr. Shaw says, an 
excellent administrative recipe. But not less 
excellent, and equally essential, as he himself 
admits, is “perfect and indissoluble union in 
affairs of general or imperial concern.” Have 
the Irish agitators given any evidence that they 
desire such union? 


THE LADIES’ BAZAAR. 

Ir has hitherto been the custom with the Com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Charity Bazaar to send a 
number of tickets for sale among the foreigners 
of Yokohama and Tokyo. But this year, for 
the first time, the habit has been abandoned, nor 
has any step been taken to advertise the Bazaar 
in the foreign local press. We are unable to 
say what considerations influenced the Com- 
mittee to make this marked departure from the 
usual programme, but we cannot refrain from 
expressing our regret that the change should 
have been thought advisable. It is true that the 
assistance rendered by the foreign community 
in the matter of purchasing tickets was always 
inconsiderable. The maximum number sold 
in advance never exceeded four hundred in 
Yokohama, and at most as many more among 
the foreign residents of Tokyo outside the 
Legations. Evidently a sum of about two 
hundred yen stands in an insignificant ratio to 
the total proceeds of a Bazaar from which 
something like eight or nine thousand yen is 
always realized, But ifforeigners did not con- 
tribute more liberally to this special charity, it was 
certainly not because they lacked a spirit of gene- 
rosity. They gave as much as they were asked to, 
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give, for their unvarying habit has been to meet 
every appeal of the kind with large-handed 
liberality. On the other hand, if their contri- 
bution was comparatively trifling from a mate- 
rial point of view, it was morally valuable for 
the sake of the bonds of common sympathy in 
which it linked the Japanese people and the 
foreign residents. Nothing brings the foreigner 
so close to the inhabitants of the country 
as unity of benevolent aim, and appreciat- 
ing this we regret that any opportunity should 
be abandoned which contributes to such a 
happy result. Doubtless the Committee of the 
Bazaar had good reasons for its change of pro- 
cedure, but itis difficult to view with equanimity 
any such symptom of an apparently diminishing 
desire to seek foreign cGoperation, 


RESIGNATION OF COUNT OKI. 
Ir is rumoured that Count Oki, President of 
the Privy Council has presented his resigna- 
tion, The Micki Michi, which publishes this 
item of news, does not deny it, but vaguely 
promises to make inquiries. The Kokumin 
Shimbun, however, is more explic’ It alleges 
that the Count divulged an official secret with 
reference to text-books. The story is con- 
structed thus:—Some time ago Mr. Sawa- 
yanagi, Director of the Bureau of Docu- 
ments in the Educational Department, re- 
signed, owing to a suspicion that he had 
improperly given information to publishers 
about the textbooks which had been officially 
selected. But now rumour has it that Count 
Oki, while holding the portfolio of Education, 
was desirous of having good text-books com- 
piled, and made all necessary preparations to 
thatend. Being, however, soon removed from 
office, he could not complete his project. 
Recently, some officials having been com- 
missioned to select text-books, the Count 
sent for Mr. Sawayanagi, and asked of him 
the names of the authors whose books had 
been chosen. At first Mr. Sawayanagi declined 
lo answer the question, on the ground that such 
information was. strictly reserved from general 
ken. But the Count was urgent, and pointed 
out that he could not be regarded as one of the 
general public. Mr, Sawayanagi, reflecting 
that as the Count had been Minister of State 
for Education, and was now holding a high 
position in the Government, no wrong could be 
done in giving him the desired information, 
returned to his office, and having copied out 
the names of the books, despatched the list to 
the Count. The latter doubtless kept the 
document under lock and key, but the mystery 
of the secret having got abroad is now explain- 
ed by the theory that one Tsuruhashi, a book- 
seller, who was in the habit of frequently visiting 
the Count privately found means to peruse the 
list. It is interesting to conjecture, says the 
Kokumin, on what business Tsuruhashi visited 
Count Oki so often, and how he could find 
means to see such an important document 
while the Count was absent from his home. 





ere . 

We have very little doubt that this will prove 
tobe in the main one of the canards which certain 
Japanese journals so readily ventilate and so un- 
concernedly retract afterwards. The other day 
these particular newspapers were entirely con- 
vinced that the examiners had divulged the 
questions for the Barristers’ examination, and 
some of them even went so far as to charge the 
Chief Judge of the land with having deliber- 
ately sold the papers. Ultimately it was proved 
that the offender had been a petty probationer, 
who, having been entrusted with the duty of 
copying out the questions, had remembered them 
and divulged them to a relative. Now we have 
the case of Count Oki and the text books, which, 
in all probability, will be found equally baseless. 
These journals are establishing for themselves 
areputation which, in the end, must effectually 
guarantee the intended victims of their slanders 
against any serious inconvenience. 





YOKOHAMA CHINESE MISSION. 

Tue Committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the members and congregation of 
the (Jnion Church, Yokohama, to take steps to 
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secure for the Chinese community at this port, 
a Chinese Christian missionary, have, after 
much correspondence and negotiation, succeed- 
ed in obtaining the services of Mr. Lau Sing 
from Canton, who has been for a number of 
years teaching and preaching in connection 
with the Methodist Mission of that city. A large 
room has been engaged in China-town for 
the purpose of holding meetings, classes, &c. 
Some thirty-five yew per month will be needed to 
support the mission (this includes the mission- 
ary’s salary and the rent of the rooms), and in 
addition a small sum will have to be disbursed 
forbenches, seats, &c., to suitably fit up theplace. 
At present not mlich pecuniary help can be ex. 
pected from the Chinese themselves, and there- 
fore for some time to come the maintenance 
will, it is expected, have to be borne by Foreign 
Christians and charitable friends. To this end 
donations or monthly subscriptions are earnestly 
invited. 








THE JUDICIAL CIRCLE. 
Owine to the existence of a French school, a 
German school, and an English school of juris- 
prudence in Japan, petty quarrels are frequent 
among the judges. Even the resolute proceed- 
ings of Count Yamagata have not sufficed to 
terminate the friction. Only a brief interval 
has elapsed since the Count accepted the port- 
folio of Justice, yet he has already succeeded 
in sweeping away several of the old abuses, 
He made the judges connected with the 
gambling scandal resign, and he has con- 
trived that some of the old and infirm incum- 
bents of the Bench should be removed under 
the provisions of Article 74 of the Organi- 
zation of the Law Courts. But what does he 
intend to do, asks the Mippon, with Mr. Nambu, 
President of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, and 
Mr. Kodama, Judge of the Supreme Court, who 
were also implicated in the scandal? Without 
answering that question, our contemporary goes 
on to report that atthe meeting of all the Pre- 
sidents of the Appeal Courts, held daring last 
month, the following resolutions were passed at 
the request of the Minister for Justice :— 


'—Any judge whose conduct is censured by the public, 
shall be placed on the Retired List, in accordance with 
Art. 74 of the Law of the Organization of Law Courts, 
whether he be enfeebled or not. . 

2.—Any President of an Appeal Court shall resign his 
office should he receive a communication from the Minister 
for Justice advising such a course. 


The above resolutions, we read, were presented 
to Count Yamagata, and he expressed his thanks 
that they had been adopted. Soon afterwards 
the Presidents requested an interview with the 
Minister, and asked him to remove Mr. Nambu, 
President of the Tokyo Court of Appeal. They 
declared that Mr. Nambu’s connection with the 
gambling scandal was too well known to the 
public, and that, consequently, he must he 
advised to resign. The Count thereupon declar- 
ed thathe could only act in strict accordance with 
the laws of the country, and that it was not 
within his administrative competence to advise 
a Judge’srgsignation. The Presidents then asked 
whether they might personally counsel Mr. 
Nambu, To this the Count replied that it was 
not his business to say yes or no to such a 
query. Since this dialogue between the Mini- 
ster for Justice and the Presidents of the Couits 
of Appeal, the Presidents of the Courts of 
Appeal of Osaka, Nagoya, and Nagasaki, and 
some others have been busily engaged trying to 
bring about the resignation of Mr. Nambu. 
How the affair will end is a questiof that re- 
mains to be answered. 
* = * 

It is very difficult to imagine that the Pre- 
sidents of Appeal Courts passed any such re- 
solutions as the Wippon attributes to them, and 
still more difficult to think that they did so at the 
instance of the Minister of State for Education, 
The Constitution would soon became a dead letter 
if methods of this kind were adopted to drive a 
coach and four through its provisions. At all 
events, whether the resolutions were passed or 
not, the Minister of Justice evidently appreciates 
the spirit of the Constitution and is resolved to 
abide by it. The permanency of judicial office 
guaranteed by the 58th Article, would be a dead 


Sy 


letter were the Minister of Justice invested with 
competence to order or advise the retirement of 
a Judge whenever be thought such a step advis- 
able, The Judges themselves set too high a 
value on the privileges secured to them by the 
Constitution to make it conceivable that they 
would deliberately vote for their practical repeal. 





MILITARY INDUSTRY IN CHINA. 
We translate the following from an essay 
published by M. Henri Bryois in the Worth 
China Daily News :-— 


In the course of my various peregrinations in 
China, one fact has singularly steuck me—it is the 
wonderful activity displayed by the high authorities 
of the land in the way of improved military organiza. 
tion, This fact is new inthe history uf the Middle 
Kingdom and deserves, from the fact itself, to be 
brought into conspicuousness. [ will add that it is of 
importance, momentous enough for thought to be 
directed towards it in the official bureaux of Kurope 
and of America 

Thus, for instance, in two places in the Yangtze, 
in Hanyang, and in Nankin,| have been uble to verify 
de visu, coached by competent persons, that industry 
in war material had considerably developed, something 
most unexpected by me. We are in the China of 
1892, very far from the times of match-locks or of 
stone projectiles and of muzzle loading guns. At 
Hanyang the shops for the manufacture of arms are 
not yet finished; but already there are stored under 
temporary sheds, higgledy.piggledly, nearly three 
thousand machines of very varied sizes, that Chinese 
coolies content themselves with greasing and clean 
ing, prior to their being put into operation—a matter 
than will not be delayed long, I have examined with 
a curiosity that can be easily understood, all this stock 
of implements. However, my incompetence in such 
matters does not allow me to go farther in technical de. 
tails that are too special, and besides are of little in. 
terest for my readers. But what [can affirm without 
fear of contrasiction is, that the arms-factory at 
Hanyang will be able to furnish an average of nearly 
400,000 rifles a year, provided, however, that European 
workmen are entrusted with their manufacture. ‘he 
Chinese machinists, fitters and locksmiths, as yet un. 
skilled, could not probably reach the half of that figure. 
Tha plant mentioned above, comes from the house of 
Loew, in Berlin. Others are still expected. 

It is evident that it would be more economical for 
the Viceroy residing at Wanchang, to buy arms in 
Europe ready made, I even think that with the 
money already expended for the establishment of the 
rifle factory at Hanyang, excellent modern rifles 
might have been supplied to the greater part of the 
Hunan and’ Hupeh troops. But the profound con. 
ception of the Viceroy, Chang Chih-Tung, inust be 
fathomed, his idea, the one that is in the depth of his 
brain, namely, to dispense the soonest possible with 
the cdoperation of foreigners, Indeed, all administra. 
tive effort, the p»ramount and patriotic sentiment that 
agitates this absolute master of two provinces, more 
powerful than an European Sovereign, tends tuwarde 
making a China solely Chinese, rid of inconvenient, 
indiscreet guests, that demand open ports und locate 
themselves in them, that interfere in the affairs of 
a country that is not theirs, that come there to seck 
fortunes or competencies, and whose encroachments, 
growing from day to day, become a real menace for 
the integrity of the land. 

Hence, it is easily understood why the Chinese are 
erecting all over their vast territory, arsenals und rifle 
factories, and are desirous of finding within their own 
confines what they might not perhaps he able to fad 
elsewhere at a given moment; for it may happen that 
supplies of improved rifles, with which at the present 
time German houses provide them, may fail them, 
Now, the machiuery for the manufacture of arms is on 
the ground, in the sheds at Hanyang, to be used as a 
model, that later on Chinese machinists and dock. 
smiths, become real artificers, will avail themselves of. 

But that is not all. The Viceroy, a circumspect 
and prudent man, has thought that his work of mili, 
tary industry would be incomplete, were it necessary 
to look for raw material elsewhere than at home. 
material with which the soil of his own country is so 
abundantly provided. And for that purpose and by 
his order, the soil is being disemboweled, ore is being 
extracted, blast furnaces are being erected, and steel 
works are being established, gigantic works of which 
Thave been a very much wonder.struck witness, 

‘The manufwturing education of the Chinese in 
Hanyang once finished, there ix no doubt that the 
Viceroy will bar politeness to the initiators of military 
industry and doffing his coral buttoned head dress he 
will, with bow upon bow, say to them: “ Gentlemen, it 
is time for you to depart, we no longer have any need 
of your services.” 

In fact, I do not have to go far to finda precedent 
The arsenal at Nankin furnishes me the proof of wl 
Ustate, Sir Halliday Macartney is the founder of it 
and Tam unaware that a European successor to 
the general direction of the present works. has been 
ed after h At Nankin there is no foreigner, 
Chinese alone are mos'ersin the place, ‘The lofty 
chimneys smoke there, steam roars and puts inte 
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motion thousands of machines in an apparent entangle, 
ment of belts, There again I find the most modern 
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tools, enormous steam-hammers, the most varied 
hydraulic apparatus, machines for cutting or for 
sawing wood or metals, In numerous newly erected 
buildings, there is a wise division of labour according 
to the best rules of political economy, and in the end 
there come out of the workshops at Nankin, cannon 
and rifles with which Li Hung-changls army is abun. 
dantly supplied. 

‘Thus the northern arsenals are not sufficient for the 
work and do not respond to needs. Taku is supplied 
from Nankin, which regularly sends material of war to 
Tientsin. I have been able to examine these arms 
close by, having had as cicerone an amiable and the 
politest of mandarins,« former student in the arsenal 
at Foochow. ‘The guns made at Nankin area kind of 
duck gun, very heavy, each one served by two men 
and the handling of which seemed to me to be rather 
inconvenient. But their range is very long, I have 
in my possession a specimen of the cartridges used 
for this gun ; they have a metallic shell. 

So, too, I have been able to xee with what rapidity 
small pieces of copper take the shape of tubes; how 
others still smaller are converted into caps. Not far 
off are powder-mills. You see, the arsenal at Nankin 
supplies everything. I pursue my visit through the 
workshops. Here are lying moulds of diferent sizes 
for shells of various shapes. Finally, | enter a vast 
hall where guns for the Navy are wade, Hotchkiss, 
Maxim ,and Nordenfeldt. 1 exantine one of the models 
that serve for numerous reproductions and | resd on 
itt Hotchkiss, Paris, 1886, ‘There is no more difficulty 
about it than that, 

It is useless to enter into further details and to 
multiply examples. What I saw in the centre of Ching 
exists in the North and in the South. Everywhere 
arms are being manufactured with ravenous activity. 
Such is the absorbing idea of those that preside over 
the destinies of the Empire. Preparations for war 
are being vigorously carried on, and the ti will 
arrive when China will be furnished with military 
equipments equal in quality and in quantity to those 
of the greatest nations of Europe, 

However, one question presents itself. Mas China 
men, in the virile meaning of the word? Or, to make 
myself better understood, has she soldiers? ’ For if it 
isimportant to be provided with arms, it is more im. 
portant still to have an army. ‘This is what, with the 
Ereatest appositeness, the author of an interesting 
article that appeared in these same columns last welt, 
pointed out. 

It is evident, on the other hand, that China lacks, 
always from a military point of view, stragetic rail. 
ways, without which no important concentration of 
troops ata given point can take place. However, it is 
known that at the present moment, Li Hung-Chang's 
thoughts are directed towards the construction of a 
line the real point of departure of which would be 
Shun-haiiuan and its terminus Kirin. Has he not 
alrendy made use of the bit of line, actuaily in existence, 
to transport troops aud horses, at the time of the re. 
bellion in December last? This information I di; 
covered in the extracts from the ‘Peking Gagette,” 
that were likewise reproduced in the Chinese news- 
paper the‘ Hepao.” It seems as though this were an 
insignificant statement among “ miscellaneous items” 
stuck in between the official report of a mandarin and 
the announcement of an invasion of grasshoppers. 
What an error! 

Nevertheless, is it not evident that we are witness- 
ing a first effort at wobilization after the European 
fashion, that similar efforts will be renewed, will be 
developed, and in the end be perfected? Is it not 
apparent that while the Viceroy of the North devotes 
all his pains and the vigour of his seventy years of 
age to the trans-Manchurian strategical line, there is 
another Viceroy, the one of the centre of Cl ina, who 
has no other idea than to connect Peking with Hankow 
and the latter city with Canton, by’ a very long. very 
direct railway, the construction of which if it cannot 
be rapid, is at least possible and probable. To the 
incredulous, to those that wag their heads, it is easy 
to answer that the bulk of the work has been accom. 
plished, since the idea of executing such work has 
arisen 

Indeed, it is more difficult to eradicate a rooted pre- 
judice from the brains of a people than it is to con. 
struct a railway. And the prejudice has been reduced 
to nullity, and the Chinese no longer repulse with 
horror thevision of a locomotive trampling the ground 
which their ancestors are reposiug. No doubt the 
Viceroy Chang Chih-tung will not see the realization 
of the project he has conceived; but his idea will 
germinate, will grow in the minds of his successors, 
who grasping a rough scheme will carry a creation 
into operation, 

One would have to be 


















































ind to controvert the move- 
ment which has been in process of completion in 
China for the last few yeurs in the direction of a 
martial industry. The coasts, the entrances of rivers 
and their shores are being fortified with important 
works, In all the arsenals cannon are being made and 
rifles manufactured—I omit the considerable purchases 
of arms that are being msde abroad—* European ine 
structors come to teach the Chinese the art of war. 
Their Navy composed of junks and of miserable 
cockleshells has given place to the very recent fleet 
of modern vessels, likewise provided with modern 
attillery. 

All these facts are symptomatic and indicate a new 
order of things, as well as the predetermination of the 
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irruption of foreigners upon their territory. They 
mean that the Chinese, in the anticipation of future 
wars, desire to be no longer taken unprepared and 
that ‘to improved arms they will oppose arms of the 
same kind, leaving to the god of victory the chances 
of battle. 

But if the Chinese should have arms, will they 
have men? It is permissible that I should doubt it. 

Hert Beyors, 


* I know besides, that Krupp's agents have received from the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang, a large order for powder. I got this 
information from the agent himself, 








PROJSCT OF THE MILITARY PARTY. 
Tue Fiyu, Radical organ, undertakes to ex- 
pound the attitude of the Military Party towards 
the Cabinet. The story runs as follows :—‘ At 
the time of the last general election a certain 
politician called on a statesman, and their 
conversation soon turned on the current topic. 
The statesman sighed and said that! though the 
Government were interfering with the elections 
for the purpose of securing the return of their 
supporters, he feared that the real enemies 
to attack the Cabinet and attempt to take 
over the reins of the Administration hereafter 
would be the so-called ‘ Pro-Government 
Party.” For these, having no policy of their 
own, support the Government entirely in view 
of some personal interests. Therefore if they 
are victorious they become exacting, and if they 
have a chance they will attempt to take over 
the reins of Administration. It is, he con- 
tinued, a case of the old proverb, “ Getting 
bitten by one’s own dog!” The Fiyu admired 
the foresight of this statesman at the time, and 
now his words prove to be true. Notwithstand- 
ing all its efforts the last Cabinet was defeated 
after a session, and consequently its supporters 
not only received no reward but were disgraced. 
Their selfish intrigues, however, were not ter- 
minated. When Viscount Shinagawa, the origi- 
nator of official interference, joined them sud- 
denly, their spirit was roused and they once 
more turned eager eyes towards the sweets of 
power. Moreover, the Matsukata Cabinet having 
been quickly defeated, the Ito Cabinet came into 
office. But since the latter does not meddle 
with political parties, the so-called Pro-Govern- 
ment men have entirely lost the means of 
satisfying their desires by giving support to 
the Cabinet. Thus once more they have begun 
to entertain the project of getting hold of the 
Administrative reins. They consider that there 
is no hope of utilizing the present Cabinet, and 
that the only course left for them is to upset it 
as quickly as they can, and organize a Cabinet 
out of their own supporters. The first scheme 
attributed to them in the next session is, on the 
one hand, to remain opportunists, and thus 
make the Government fear them; while on the 
other, they will instigate the Popular Party to 
attack the Government. Then when they find 
that the Cabinet is on the verge of destruction, 
they will join the Popular Party, and atiain 
their object, which is to bring the Military 
Party once more into power. So soon as that 
is effected they will tarn their backs upon 
the Popular Party. Such is the programme 
already mapped out by them, and it is 
stated that Viscount Takashima and Viscount 
Shinagawa will lead them. These two men 
have much influence among the Military 
Party, but they are neither learned nor ex- 
perienced, so they require some able councillors. 
Messrs. Inouye Ki, Shirane Senichi, and Kiyo- 
ura Keigo, will hold that position. Though Mr. 
Shirane occupied a nominal post as Court 
Councillor till quite recently, he has been re- 
moved to the Directorship of the Imperial Trea- 
sury, and thus he will regain his former influ- 
ence. Mr. Inouye Ki is well-known to be one 
of the wisest and most learned men in the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, whose influ- 
ence as Vice-Minister for Justice under Count 
Yamagata is well understood, also constitutes a 
tower of strength. Beside the above named 
councillors, there are Mr. Yamada, Governor 
of Osaka, Mr. Matsudaira, Governor of Kuma- 
moto, Mr. Yasuba, ex-Governor of Fukuoka, 
and a few other men of the party who assist 
in pushing the scheme. One question, however, 
they have not yet settled. It is no other than 
the appointment of their own leader when their 
projected scheme shall have bee: somplished. 
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le resignation is presented to the Throne, 


Be that as it may, their desire is to rule the 
empire by pure military force once more. 
Hence, concludes the Fiyu, ‘‘ the so-called Pro- 
Government Party is not only the enemy of the 
Popular Party but also the foe of constitutional 
government!” 


EXHIBITION OF OKNAMENTALLY ARRANGED 
FLOWKRS AT UYKNO- 
Tue attractions of the National Museum at 
Uyeno have been considerably increased during 
the week by an exhibition in the main hall of 
alarge collection of specimens of ornament- 
ally arrange flowers by the followers of the 
Tkenob6 school of this art. The collection 
consists of the productions of all the profes- 
sional artisis (of this school) in Tokyo, who 
number about a half a dozen, and those of over 
a hundred amateurs; the exhibits, numbering 
in all about a hundred and fifty, occupy the 
whule of the spacious hall. The works of the pro- 
fessionals are accorded places of honour in the 
shape of recesses formed by paper screens to 
serve temporarily the purposes of the Zokonoma, 
whilst those of the amateurs are placed in rows 
along the walls. Most of the exhibits naturally 
lose much of their grace and beauty by the 
surroundings. Vases of flowers, each one 
arranged to decorate a single Zvkonoma, when 
placed side by side in long rows, very much in 
the fashion of the displays on the plant stalls 
in the neighbourhood of temples of a festival 
evening, cannot but have their effects serious- 
ly marred, a fact easily recognizable by the 
great contrast (apart from the differences of de- 
sign and skill in execution) perceptible between 
the effect of flowers within the temporary recesses 
and those in the outer row, which leads one to 
contemplate how they would all improve were 
each placed in its legitimate place—the 7'o- 
tonoma with kakemono and other acces- 
sories. However, the show is both pleasing and 
interesting, and affords a rare opportunity of 
seeing the varied productions, from the stately 
rikkwa, used on occasions of ceremony, to the 
simple fomari-bune, representing a junk at 
anchor, of the masters of the highest repute 
and the best amateurs of this quaint art of 
the Japanese, which has been so much talked 
of since the Western world were enlightened 
on the subject by the publication last year of 
Mr. Conder’s work on the “Flowers of Japan.” 
The Exhibition opened on Tuesday and is to 
be closed next Sunday afternoon 





THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE RESIGNATION 
OF COUNT OKI, 

Tue rumoured resignation of Count Oki has 
naturally excited public interest. The verna- 
cular press comments on it in various tones. 
We reproduce the gist of some of the remarks : 
—“The Kokumin Shimbun states that the 
Count's resignation is still in the hands of Vis- 
count Hijikata, Minister for the Imperial House- 
hold. The reason openly assigned is illness; 
but the real cause that induced him to take such 
an unexpected step is understood to be the fact 
that he was instrumental in divulging the secret 
of the text-books. It is stated that Viscount 
Hijikata has advised him to remain in office, as 
the Emperor will not easily agree to his retire- 
ment view of his long and faithful service. 
The Kokumin congratulates the Count. It 
says that for the last 25 years he never once 
presented his resignation, his principle being to 
remain always in office. Whatever circum- 
stances occurred, he steadfastly stood his 
official ground. But now, having at last dis- 
covered the error of such a course, he has pre- 
sented his resignation. On such a discovery 
he deserves to be congratulated, while at the 
same time the recognition which official mora- 
lity receives from the incident is also a subject 
of congratulation. 





* 


ane 

The Fiji Shimpo says that Count Oki has 
acted very cleverly in avoiding the shock of 
political waves during the last 25 years, but that 
he has at last been compelled to present his re- 
signation, seeing that a scandal has been created 
by the conduct of his own household, and he 
cannot remain in his post any longer. Bat when 
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the Emperor will probably refuse to grant it, 
as the nature of the scandal is not sufficiently 
grave to involve his withdrawal from the chair 
of President of the Privy Council. It may be 
anticipated that the trouble will die out in a day 


or so. 


. 
* 


The Magnichi Shimbun alleges that there are 
two reasons for the Count’s presenting his re- 
signation. He has for years suffered from a pain- 
ful ailment which has grown much worse since 
ast spring, so that he announced his intention of 
resigning to some of his friends. The second 
reason is the scandal about the text books. 
The Mainiché repeats the story which we repro- 
duced in a previous issue from the Kokumin 
Shimbun; and concludes that though it may 
be claimed that Count Oki never intended to 
make an improper use of the secret entrusted 
o him, the public will probably decline to 
acquit him, 


* 
ee 


The Xokaé also announces the news in its 
usual minute manner, adding that Viscount 
Hijikata called on the Count and advised him 
to abandon the idea of resignation, but the 
Count’s resolution proving immovable, his visi- 
tor went away expressing a hope that the Count 
would reconsider his decision. It is already 
rumoured that though some influential states- 
mien recommend Count Higashi-kuze as the 
retiring official’s successor, the majority are in 
favour of Count Soyejima, so probably the later 
will take the chair as soon as the resignation of 
Count Oki is granted. 


* 

The Mipgen, in: addition t6 the intelligence 
of the Count’s resignation, reports that Mr. 
Kono, Minister for Education, has advised Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister for Education, to resign at 
once. The Méppon alleges that there have been 
many rumours concerning Mr. Tsuji for years 
past, and that he is now charged with being im- 
plicated with the text-book scandal, but the 
public do not attack him, knowing that he is 
totally indifferent to newspaper assaults, The 
same journal reports that Mr. Aoki, newly ap- 
pointed Director of the Documentary Section in 
the Department of Education, and successor of 
Mr.Sawayanagi, is not pleased with the situation, 
and intends to resign in a day or two. The 
Nippon, more suo, attacks Count OKi in a 
leading article, declaring that though he resigns 
his position, he cannot thereby escape his 
moral responsibility. It also announces that 
there are many persons besides Count Oki im- 
plicated in the scandal, and that they should be 
degraded and punished without delay, but truly 
experience has shown the Wippon’s allegations 
to be so greatly is need of wholesale discounting 
that we almost hesitate to allude to them. 


* 
ae 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun, which originally 
published the rumour of Count Oki’s resigna- 
tion, now states that though he tendered his 
resignation on Tuesday last, Count Ito, for 
some reason not yet divulged, commissioned Mr. 
Kono, Minister of State for Education, to advise 
the Count to abandon the idea of resigning. 
Mr. Kono went to Count Oki’s on Wednesday 
and conversed with him for some hours. The 
result was that the Count promised to abandon 
his intention, Count Goto also called on the 
President of the Privy Council, but on what 
business the Michi Wichs does not say. 

* 
ane 

The most trustworthy source of information 
about such matters is the Wiché Mich# Shimbun. 
We infer from its assertions that one of the 
oldest and staunchest members of the Govern- 
ment will not resign at present. But as the 
political weather changes so suddenly and un- 
expectedly in these shifting times, circumstances 
may possibly compel the Count ‘to insist, after 
all, on retiring from office. Certainly, if jour- 
nals like the Kotumtn and the Nippon repre- 
sented or guided public opinion, every trivial 
incident that occurred would be puffed into a 
political tempest, and nothing like smooth or 
stable administration would be possible. No 
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one in possession of his five senses can sup- 
pose for.a moment that Count Oki deliberately 
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abused a trust officially reposed in him, and 
abused it through greed of paltry gain. But that 
a statesman should have grown old in the ser- 
vice of his country, and preserved throughout 
his career an unsullied reputation, does not seem 
to press with the weight of a feather on the con- 
sciousness of some Japanese journalists. The 
better the record offering for attack, the more 
vehemently and gleefully do they tear it to 
pieces. Some of these days public opinion will 
awake to the discovery that the fourth estate, 
for all its boasted virtues and loudly claimed 
privileges, can be transformed into the shape 
of a gtaceless mischief-maker. 


DR. WAGENER’S FUNBRAL, 

Tue funeral of Dr. Wagener yesterday was very 
largely attended. The great majority of the de- 
ceased’s numerous friends from Tokyo and 
Yokohama, including a multitude of English- 
men, were there. A more significant feature, 
however, was the great number of Japanese. 
Among them were Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education, Viscount Shinagawa, Mr. 
Kato, President of the Imperial University, Dr. 
Hamao, Mr. Watanabe Koki, Mr. Wada Tsuna- 
shiro, and a number of others. Mr. Von Wald- 
thausen, German Chargé d’Affaires, and all the 
members of the German Legation, as well as the 
whole German community of Tokyo, were present. 
Before the bier, which was escorted by a com- 
pany of infantry, marched a large band of white 
robed flower-bearers, carrying handsome sprays 
and wreaths sent from numerous friends. The 
soldiers were followed by the students of the 
Shokko Gakko, and after them came crowds 
of public mourners, stretching a long distance. 
After a short prayer read by the Rev. M. Brinck- 
mann in the house of the deceased, the pro- 
cession moved to Aoyama Cemetry where a 
military band assisted in the ceremonial. At 
the grave the Rev. Brinckmann, in touching 
and sympathetic terms, paid a well deserved 
tribute to the excellent life, work, and character 
of the deceased, and thus was consigned to 
Japanese soil a man who had devoted the best 
years of his existence and the fullest stores of 
his ripe knowledge to the service of a country 
which he loved, and where he was himself widely 
beloved and respected. 


DANGEROUS ILLNESS OF COUNT YAMADA. 
Count Yamapa, former Minister of Justice, ap- 
pears to be ina very dangerous condition. Last 
year, it will be remembered, his health caused 
some anxiety to his friends and the public, but 
he was believed to have recovered, and his re- 
cent movements seemed to indicate at least con- 
valescence, Yesterday, however, several tele- 
grams of an alarming character were received in 
Tokyo. The first, despatched in the forenoon 
from Ikuno, said that the Count had proceeded 
as far as Omori to visit the mines in that neigh- 
bourhood, when he was suddenly taken ill. 
The second announced his condition as dan- 
gerous (Aifoku), and other messages sent in 
reply to inquiries from his friends, declared 
that his present condition precluded any hope 


of recovery. 
* 


a*e 

Vernacular papers received after the above 
was in type, announce the death of Count 
Yamada yesterday. 


THE CINDERELLA DANCES, 
Wepnespay evening the second of the series of 
Cinderella Dances was given at the British Le- 
gation in Tokyo. The magic hour indicated 
by the legend of the glass slipper is supposed to 
be punctually observed by the guests at these 
charming entertainments, but the hospitalities 
of the Legation are so admirably dispensed and 
the general enjoymentof the dancesisso thorough, 
that the fairy godmother’s injunction has hitherto 
been honoured in the breach rather than in the 
observance, and the small hours of the morning 
have found the Cinderellas, of whom the capital 
can boast so many, dancing as merrily as ever. 


ABOLITION OF THE GAMBLING LAW. 
Tue advocates of abolishing the law which pro- 
hibits gambling seem to be more numerous and 

“earnest than we had at first imagined. They 
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are for the most part members of the Oriental 
Friendly Society (Zoyo Giyu-kai)—for ex- 
ample, Messrs. Miyaji Mohei, Tsuda Kanjiro, 
Ando Yagoro, Ito Matsugoro, Masuda Tozaburo, 
and about twelve or thirteen others. They have 
mapped out the greater part of the empire into 
districts, and divided themselves into parties each 
of which will stump one or more of these districts 
for the purpose of winning converts to their 
cause. We have not as yet seen any statement 
of the reasons that actuate this singular move- 
ment, but by those familiar with the Japanese 
people’s tendency to gamble, the notion of abol- 
ishing all interdicts against the habit, can 
scarcely be regarded with complaisance. 





THE LECTURE AT TH# IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Tue lecture recently delivered by Mr. A. B. de 
Guerville at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, for 
charitable purposes, produced a net sum of 472 
yen, which has been distributed as follows :— 
J.eper Hospital Gotemba .. 157 yen 








Charity Hospital... 105 yen 
Princess Mori’s Industrial School... 105 yen 
Azabu Cottage Home for Destitute 

Girls wee . 105 yen 





The Committee request us to publish their grate- 
ful thanks to Mr. de Guerville, who gave the 
lecture, to Dr, C, S. Eby, who presided at the 
Stereopticon lantern, to the Imperial Hotel for 
lending the room, to the press for advertising 
the affair, and to the public for so generously 
supporting it. 





MR. INOUYE KAKUGORO FINED. 

Mr. nour Kaxucoro’sremarkable speech, deli- 
vered a few days ago at the Koseikan to an enthu- 
siastic audience, has brought him into collision 
with the law, which is no respecter of persons, 
It appears that his lecture was considered by 
the Police Authorities to have belonged to the 
category of Sefdan, or political speeches, con- 
cerning the delivery of which the Regulations 
require that acertain procedure shall be followed. 
Mr. Inouye ought to know by this time the 
difference between a scientific or literary lecture 
and a political address, but apparently he made 
a mistake, for he failed to comply with the 
measures prescribed by the provisions of the 
Regulations, 


ACCIDENT TO THE “‘SUMIDAGAWA MARU.” 
A TELEGRAM from Osaka, dated on the afternoon 
of the sth instant, reports that the Sumidagawa 
Maru, a steamer of 742 tons, belonging to the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, having left the port of 
Sakai at 2 p.m. on the 3rd instant, struck a sun- 
ken rock before she had proceeded far on her 
voyage, and sustained considerable injury, over 


to agree to any arrangement tending to restrict 
the valuable privilege of fishing on the Korean 
coasts, 


A SMART PIECE OF WORK. 
Anorner very creditable detective performance 
has to be placed to the credit of the Superin- 
tendent of the Yokohama police. On the rst of 
November, about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, a person named George Sweeny was 
relieved of a gold watch of the value of 130 
yen, while walking through Minato-cho. In- 
formation was given to the police as to the loss, 
and on the afternoon of the 4th inst., the watch 
was traced to a pawn-shop. It was recovered 
and returned to the owner next morning. 


TWO SOLDIER PRINCES. 
Tue Official Gazette announces that H.I.H. 
Prince Kotohito, better known as Prince Kanin, 
has been promoted to be a Captain in the 
Cavalry ; and that H.LH. the Prince Imperial 
is promoted to be a Lieutenant of Infantry. 
Prince Kanin is in his 28th year, and the Prince 
Imperial was twelve years old on the 318t of last 
August. 


THE THIRD OF NOVEMBER IN SHANGHAI. 
In addition to the very pretty decorations and 
illuminations at the Japanese Consulate-Gene- 
ral, says the WV. C. Datly News, in honour of 
the Mikado’s birthday, there was a performance 
of Japanese jugglers in the evening. During 
the day a number of Consuls, Chinese officials, 
and others called to tender their felicitations. 
GOVERNOR OF KAGOSHIMA. 

Tue Official Gazette announces that Mr. Ya- 
manouchi Teiun, Governor of Kagoshima, has 
been permitted to resign his appointment, and 
that he is replaced by Viscount Oseko Sadakyo, 
formerly a Senator and subsequently placed on 
the Retired List. Viscount Oseko is a native 
of Kagoshim 











THE MILWAUKEE FIRE. 
A GENTLEMAN at present in Japan, whose home 
is in Milwaukee, telegraphed for information as 
to the locality of the great fire in that city, which 
werecently reported by telegraph, through Reuter, 
and got for answer that the conflagration oc- 
curred in the “third ward from Buffalo street 
south.” 





THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Tue first in the field with a reminder of the close 
of the year is the Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany, the local agents of which have sent us a 
neat and handy almanack and diary for 1893. 





five thousand packages of her cargo: 
ing rice, vegetables, and dried, fish—being 
damaged by sea water, Fortunately the safety 
of the ship was not seriously endangered and 
no one was hurt. 


POSTAL CONVENTION WITH CANADA, 

Taz rumour that the Canadian Government 
had signified its desire to postpone the opera- 
tion of the Postal Convention with Japan would 
appear to be correct, for the News Agency re- 
ports that a despatch in that sense has been 
received from Canada, and that the date indi- 
cated as convenient for enforcing the Conven- 
tion is May of next year. This means a delay 
of six months, to which Japan is not likely to 
demur, An Imperial Ordinance will doubtless 
deal with the matter in a few days. 





THE KOREAN FISHING QUESTION. 
Some idea of the great importance to Japan of 
the privilege of fishing on the Korean coast 
may be gathered from a statement published on 
the authority of the Tokyo News Agency. The 
number of Japanese boats, we read, engaged in 
the fishery is no less than upwards of four 
thousand four hundred, of which about eighteen 
hundred have licenses, Their annual take 
averages from a million and a half of yen to two 
millions in value, and it isestimated that with more 
diligence and improved methods they might 
easily bring this figure to three or four millions, 
We cannot wonder that under such circum- 
stances there is much reluctance on Japan’s part 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEER, 


eS 

The fourth session of the Diet being now 
near at hand, Tokyo papers devote much space 
to discussing the position of the various poli- 
tical parties towards each other and towards 
the Cabinet. Nobody seems to beat all certain 
as to the turn which affairs will take on the as- 
sembling of the Diet. There are journals which 
incline to think that the coming session will be 
comparatively peaceful; while a few seem to 
expect that it will be exceptionally stormy. 
Some believe that the National ‘Unionists 
(Kokumin Kyokai), who supported the pre- 
ceding Ministry, will also support the present 
one; but the majority of writers seem to sup- 
pose that these politicians will be very cool 
toward the Ito Cabinet and may even join the 
Popular party in a vehement attack upon the 
former. Speaking generally, most of the 
Metropolitan papers seem inclined to believe 
that the approaching session will not severely 
tax the resources of the Ministry. 

* 


ane 

It is now generally assumed that the Govern- 
ment will pursue a negative policy for the pre- 
sent; that is to say, that it will not attempt to 
inaugurate any new undertakings. This evi- 
dently is very galling to the Progressionist poli- 
ticians, for various reasons, In the first place, 
under such a régime they will be unable to gra- 
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tify their passion for attacking the Government. 
In the next, they are very well aware that a 
period of comparative quiet at this juncture would 
help to bring about a better feeling and a better 
understanding between the Government and 
the Radicals. This latter circumstance must 
cause no small anxiety and embarrassment to 
the politicians of the Progressionist party. 
Having placed themselves in a position from 
which they cannot—or, at least, they think 
that they cannot—honourably beat a retreat, 
they are resolved to fight the battle to 
the bitterend. Their courage is to be admired ; 
but it is a pity that they cannot understand 
why their former allies refuse to follow them 
in such a desperate and suicidal course. 
The Kaishin-to organs, assisted by the Koku- 
min Shimbun as usual are, therefore, on the 
one hand, trying to pursuade the Government 
to adopt an active policy ; while, on the other, 
they ridicule the Radicals for their adoption of 
a more or less favourable attitude toward the 
Government. The Ministers of State are told 
that, although they are popularly called the 
Genkun Natkaku (a Cabinet composed of men 
distinguished for meritorious services at the 
time of the Restoration), they were not the 
authors of the Restoration, and that they have 
yet to prove their title to the honours which they 
already enjoy. It is no time for them to sit idle 
and undecided. There are, say these papers, 
many things that must be undertaken by the 
Government, and it is to be regretted that Count 
Ito and his colleagues should be so indifferent to 
the true interests of the country as to pursue a 
policy of inaction. 
oe 

As to the relations between the Progressionists 
and the Radicals, their attitude toward each 
other, owing to the circumstances mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, seems to be be- 
coming more and more reserved. Notwith- 
standing the well understood prevalence of a 
rumour of estrangement between the two parties 
the Radical organ, the Fzyu, does not take any 
means to deny it. The Progressionist organs, 
on the other hand, no longer make any secret 
of their displeasure with the conduct of the 
Radicals. The Mainichi Shimbun, for in- 
stance, remarks that “now is not the time for the 
different sections of the Popular Party to be in- 
stigated by the insinuating writings of their 
opponents and to regard each other with sus- 
picion and even antipathy.” Having thus urged 
the importance of united action on the part of 
the various associations composing the so-called 
Popular Party, our contemporary concludes by 
“lamenting that, on the eve of the fourth ses- 
sion of the Diet, the Popular Party, instead of 
consolidating its union, shows signs of dissen- 
sion and disruption. The Kokumin Shimbun 
writes in a similar strain. It regrets to observe 
that “the iron chains, which have united the 
Radicals and the Progressionists since the open- 
ing of the Diet, are about to be cut asunder by 
arrows shot from the enemy’s camp. Nor does 
it hesitate to state that “men now advocating 
an active policy, nevertheless avow their readi- 
ness {o support such Government Bills as may 
appear to deserve endorsement, thus confessing 
their ignominious surrender to their enemy.” In 
another article, the same journal deplores a 
growing tendency among certain politicians of 
the Popular Party to be satisfied with partial 
and incomplete reforms. Some politicians, we 
read, finding the difficulties of carrying out 
thorough reforms in the political sphere, and 
feeling the effects of advancing years, have of 
late become very conservative in their opinions. 
It is not difficult to guess to whom our contem- 
porary alludes in these lines. 

. 


ee 

The 7iji Shimpo is anxious to effect the 
transfer of political power from the old to the 
new generation smoothly and naturally. It re- 
commends the elder statesmen now in power to 
apply their attention to correcting evils which 
have sprung up within the Government duri 
the past ten years; and urges the young poli- 
ticians of the Popular Party to wait patiently 








years, at latest. The present Ministers of State 
are all men of tried capacity, but the weakness 
of the Cabinet is said to be want of cohesion. 
Various rumours are circulated about a pro- 
bable change of front on the part of some 
sections of the Popular Party, but the Govern- 
ment is warned not to put confidence in such 
stories, and is advised to be prepared for a 
strong and general attack by the Opposition. 
The individual ability of the different members 
of the Cabinet will be of little avail against such 
an assault, unless they are united under the 
direction of their chief. ‘They are consequently 
told to own implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Minister President and to sacrifice their 
personal opinions on the altar of their common 
good, They are also reminded of the import- 
ance of taking into consideration the existence 
of a numerous and very powerful class of in- 
dependent observers who do not belong to 
any of the existing political parties. Men of 
this class are not so much en evidence as pro- 
fessional politicians, but they nevertheless con- 
stitute the most influential body in the country, 
It is their support that the different political 
parties struggle to obtain in every crisis. The 
Government must take care not to estrange the 
hearts of these men. 
* 

As to the politicians of the Popular party, the 
Fijé admits it to be an undoubted fact that they 
have forfeited the confidence of the nation by 
their unreasonable opposition to the Cabinet. 
It even goes so far as to say that the Opposition 
themselves acknowledge this, and that they, 
or at least some of them, are now inclined 
to repent the course hitherto followed. Some 
among them seem to have entirely lost hope of 
realising their programme of political reforma- 
tion. Such persons are exhorted not to be 
disappointed. Their future is bright. What 
they require is only alittle patience. The elder 
statesmen now in power will not be long in 
expending their force. A time must soon come 
when it will be necessary to call in the aid of 
the young politicians of the Opposition. Until 
then the latter cannot do better than devote 
their attention to some means of regaining the 
confidence of the nation at large. 


. 
ans 


An interesting discussion is going on between 
the Hoché Shimbun, on the one hand, and the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun and the Choya Shimbun 
on the other. The Hochi, in a series of articles, 
discussed the importance and possibility of in- 
troducing large reductions in the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government, and advocated 
in particular the necessity of cutting down the 
salaries of officials. The Progressionist organ 
referred to foreign statistics to illustrate its as- 
sertion that official salaries are comparatively 
higher in Japan than in Western countries. Its 
object is to cut down salaries and retrench 
other items of expenditure to such a degree as 
to bring the amount of the Ordinary Expendi- 
ture to the figures of about fifteen years ago. 
The Michi Nicht and the Choya have exposed 
the fallacies contained in the arguments of the 
Kaéshin-to organ. In the first place, that 
journal’s comparison between the salaries re- 
ceived by Japanese officials and those of their 
confréres in foreign countries is entirely vitiatep 
by the Hoché’s apparent ignorance of the di-y 
ference of value between gold and silver money, 
It makes no allowance on this account, and 
thus the Japanese official salaries of course 
appear relatively higher than those in the West. 
Moreover, the figures employed by the Hochi 
are all very old, and in some instances are of 
doubtful origin. It also ignores the steady in- 
crease of the wealth of Japan, and the growing 
necessity for expanding the administrative 
machinery in proportion to the general progress 
of the country. As to the reduction of the land 
tax and several other topics discussed by the 
Kaishin-to organ, it is not necessary to speak in 
detail, seeing that the arguments adduced in 


8 | reply are merely a repetition of what has already 


been urged over and over again. 





until the elder statesmen shall have completed 
their part, which will be withiathe next S| 
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Apropos the reduction of the land tax, some 
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papers have pointed out the singular circum- 
stance that this subject is conspicuous by its 
absence in the new programme adopted at the 
Qsaka meeting of the Radicals of the western 
localities. It is not known whether or not the 
programme will be approved by the Radical 
Party at its coming meeting in Tokyo. But the 
circumstance is certainly noteworthy that men. 
who have hitherto joined the Progressionists in 
persistently demanding the reduction of the 
land tax should have thought it desirable to drop 
the subject altogether from their new platform. 
* 


ole 

The obloquy recently heaped upon the chief 
members of the Judiciary, is now being trans- 
ferred to the Education Department. The 
complication had its origin in the divulging of 
official secrets connected with the selection of 
text-books on morals for primary schools, The 
story is this: a secretary of the Department 
handed to Count Oki, now President of the 
Privy Council but formerly Minister of Educa- 
tion, a paper relating to the method which the 
authorities concerned had secretly decided to 
pursue in selecting the above mentioned text 
books. Count Oki in turn showed this to a 
bookseller in Tokyo. The Secretary in question 
has been dismissed ; and Count Oki has ten- 
dered his resignation. It being rumoured, 
however, that the resignation has been with- 
drawn by the Count in ready compliance 
with the advice of the Minister President of 
State, the whole press of the capital, from the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun downwards, calls in 
strong language upon Count Oki to go out of 
office. The Mich Michi turns round upon 
Count Ito and reproves him for advising Count 
Oki to withdraw his resignation. If the facts 
mentioned by the vernacular papers be true, it 
will be very difficult for the President of the 
Privy Council to retain his position. 


ae 

The Game Regulations still continue to oc- 
cupy journalistic attention. There is no doubt 
that they will cause much trouble in the com- 
ing session of the Diet. The Progressionist 
organs propose that there should be introduced 
a project of law defining the limits of the term 
“tax” as applied to Revenue. The object is 
to include in the turn “tax” fees charged for 
game licences and thereby to place on record 
or declaration that the recent Regulations are 
unconstitutional. A writer in the Fiyu, the 
Radical organ, recommends that a new Game 
Law, be introduced next session, and that the 
Government be compelled to advise His Majesty 
to sanction it. Itis not known whether or not 
this project represents the opinion of the majo- 
rity of the Radical party, but unquestionably 
there is in the ranks of that Party a strong feel- 
ing of opposition to the new Regulations. 

. 


ane 

The subject of Hokkaido is now on the 
tapis. As we have noticed, there is a big pro- 
ject on foot for the speedy colonization of the 
island, Whether it will receive the approval of 
the Government and the Diet, is more than 
doubtful. But it is an undoubted fact that the 
northern island now receives an amount of 
attention never bestowed on it before. The 
Opposition journals demand the establishment 
of a local Assembly in Hokkaido, for they think 
that such an institution would have the effect 
of correcting many evils still existing there as 
relics of mal-administration in former years. 
The injurious ascendency, says the Mainichi 
Shimbun, which a certain class of persons have 
obtained in Hokkaido, is prejudicial to the 
healthy growth of commerce and industry there, 
This ascendency must, above all things, 
be crushedjby the creation of a local popular 
assembly. 


oe" 

The Fiyu, writing on the subject of Exhibi- 
tions, urges the postponement of the Fourth Do- 
mestic Exhibition, about the site of which so 
much noise is now made, and the holding of 
an International Exhibition, It advises the 
citizens of the three cities, Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Osaka, to stop their struggle, and take the initi 
live in the opening of an international Exhi 
eh within the next few years. 
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THE AUTUMN MANGUVRES. 
ao ge 
(communicaTeD.) 


HE Grand Manceuvres of the Army 
which wereterminated on Wednesday, 

the 26th ult., by His Majesty the EMPEROR 
reviewing 35,000 troops on a magnificent 
plain to the N.E. of Utsunomiya, were by 
* far the largest which had ever taken 
place in Japan. As far as the strategy of 
the Manceuvres goes, they were not more 
important than the Grand Manceuvres at 
Nagoya three years ago. The central idea 
of the latter was to defend the country from 
an army disembarking at Oshima, Shimoda, 
an invasion by Awaji, and Wakayama, and 
marching on Tokyo from the West; while 
this year’s Manceuvres illustrated the man- 
nerin whichan Army of Invasion landing in 
the Northern part of Japan, say at Sendai, 
would be met. The troops employed in 
the Nagoya Manceuvres were naturally 
the garrisons of Hiroshima and Nagoya, 
with reinforcements from Tokyo sent for- 
ward by the Tokaido Railway. This 
year, on the other hand, the forces were 
the Sendai and other Nothern garrisons, 
reinforced as before from Tokyo, and 
their transport tested the capabilities 
of the Northern Railways. The great 
number of troops employed, however, 
made this year's manoeuvres exceptionally 
interesting, and subjected to a very severe 
proof the arrangements for moving, feed- 
ing, and housing such a large body of men, 
as well as the tactical handling of con- 
siderable masseson the field of battle. The 
largest European Manceuvres which have 
been fully described were probably those 
of the French 1891, when 110,000 
men were engaged. Even judging by 
that gigantic standard, we see that the 
Japanese have not been idle in providing 
for the defence of their country. The 
general strategical idea of the Manceuvres 
may be described somewhat as follows: 
A Northern Army, which is much stronger 
than the Sendai garrison and other troops 
in the neighbourhood, has possessed itself 
of Sendai and the country round about: 
while the two divisions of the Southern 
Army have retired before it, and taken 
up a position on a line extending from Utsu- 
nomiya to Mito, and are making prepara- 
tions to check the North Army at all ha- 
zards somewhere about this line, pending 
the arrival of reinforcements from Tokyo. 
The 1st division of the Southern Army 
is at Utsunomiya, while the 2nd division 
is at Mito, this 2nd division being only a 
hypothetical force, which has drawn a 
part of the Northern Army after it (also 
an imaginary force), and then, suddenly 
marching to the West, reinforces the rst 
di 
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on on the flank at Utsunomiya. 
From this it will be seen that the centre 
of the Southern Army’s position for de- 
fence was Utsunomiya. The time occupied 
by the critical part of the manceuvres was 
three days, viz. the 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
October, on each of which days battles 








were fought; but the troops as they ad- 
vanced respectively from the North and 
South had been exercised in small tactical 
manceuvres among themselves since the 
roth October, so as to thoroughly utilize 
the time during which they were in the 
field, and improve their facility in company 
and battalion movements. Parts of the 
long distances covered were performed by 
rail, other parts by marching ; the troops 
being probably detained at places where 
the country was suitable for minor tacti- 
cal manceuvres. Thus by the 23rd the men 
had been subjected to a great deal of hard 
work, testing their powers of marching 
and general endurance. It is reported 
that they did not get much more than three 
hours sleep each night during this period. 
No tents were carried except for officers, 
the men being billeted in the various 
villages, and occasionally having to lie 
out under their blankets. Nevertheless, on 
Sunday the 23rd, which, as has been said, 
was the first day of the meeting of the two 
hostile armies, the men, although of course 
they were not in barrack-square trim, 
looked exceedingly fit and serviceable. 

On Saturday night the 22nd the posi- 
tion of the two armies may be described as 
follows:—The Northern Army rested on 
Yaita and Saikayawa, with advance posts 
covering its whole front, and pushed as 
far to the South as Kamikawato. 

The Southern Army rested on Utsuno- 
miya, with advanced posts pushed out 
to the North as far as Kamikiraide, the 
advanced posts covering a frontage of pro- 
bably about eight miles ; and the distance 
between the advanced posts of the two 
Armies being 10 miles. We are now ina 
position to describe the operations of Sun- 
day the 23rd. 

The Northern Army started at 7 o'clock 
andadvanced tothe Southin three columns, 
the rst column marching by the Western 
Rikuu Main Road, the 3rd column by the 
Eastern Rikuu Main Road, and the 2nd 
column by a smaller road which lies 
between the other two. ‘These roads all 
converge on the large village of Ujjie, 
which lies about half way between the 
position occupied by the two Armies at 7 
a.m. The Southern Army, finding that 
reinforcements from Tokyo were on the 
way to join them, and having seen the 
enemy’s cavalry patrols as far South as 
Ujiie, determined to advance at once and 
check the enemy before he reached this 
point. Two things would probably in- 
fluence the General in making this de- 
cision : first, that the heads of the columns 
should be attacked before they attained 
the point where their three lines of ad- 
vance converged ; and secondly that Ujiie 
lies to the North of the river Kinugawa. So 
that by making a stand at this point, and 
then retiring and destroying the bridges, 
the enemy’s advance would be delayed, 
until the reinforcements arrived. 

His Majesty and Staff left Utsunomiya 
at 7.30 by rail for Nagakubo, and fromthence 














proceeded on horseback to the western 
Rikuu road about two miles to the north 
of Ujiie. The heads of the columns of the 
Southern Army appeared a little after 10 
o'clock, and proceeded to deploy on receiv- 
ing information from their cavalry patrols 
that they were nearly in the presence of 
the enemy. The country to the front was 
pretty open, with plenty of scrub, but fur- 
ther back it was very close, with patches 
of rice fields, clumps of trees, and bushes. 
It was also very flat so that there were no 
vantage points for placing Artillery to 
check the advance of the enemy at long 
ranges. The enemy was first seen about 
11 o’clock, advancing in skirmishing order 
through the scrub, and the firing soon be- 
came general, the Southern Army falling 
back on their supports, while the enemy’s 
lines appeared thicker and thicker and 
always pressing on. As far as could be 
seen it was a company officers’ battle, the 
country being so close that it was difficult 
for any one to know what was going on 
except in his immediate vicinity ; but the 
connection between the various units, 
seemed well preserved. The rice fields 
were hard, and the general aspect of the 
fighting was holding the causeways be- 
tween the rice fields, and then rushing back 
across the fields totake up a position behind 
the next causeway from which protection 
could be obtained. There seemed to be 
no calvalry surprises on this day, the coun- 
try probably being too close for the employ- 
mentofthisarm. But artillery wasbrought 
into action, probably only the mountain 
guns, and on two or three occasions these 
were very smartly posted among clumps 
of trees by the Northern troops, from which 
they unexpectedly opened fire at a close 
range, probably with great effect. Nothing 
could exceed the zeal of. the company 
officers, and the men seemed to work with 
looked 
straggly, but they were made at very good 
speed, and the way in which the men re- 
gained their order when they halted to 
resume firing was very remarkable. 

There was one very well meant flanking 
attack made by the extreme right of the 
Southern troops which was reported to 
have taken the Northerners by surprise, 
but this apparent success was not allowed 
by the Umpires; and the fortunes of the 
day rested with the Northern Army, which 
had pushed the Southern Army back all 
along the line, almost into Ujiie. 

The Northern troops engaged on this 
day were the advanced guards of the two 
Western columns: the Eastern column, 
having marched by a more circuitous route, 
does not seem to have come into action, 
and this shows good judgment on the 
part of the Southern general in choosing 
his position. The Southern troops engaged 
seem to have been those already mentioned 
as resting on Utsunomiya the night before ; 
the reinforcements from Tokyo not yet 
having arrived. 

In real War this Battle on the North 
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side of Ujiie would probably have ended 
in a desperate attempt to defend the town, 
prolonged until the evening, the weaker 
Southern Army then retiring before the 
stronger Northern one, after having in- 
flicted severe losses from their position 
of vantage. But in Manceuvres it is evident 
that battles must cease outside towns. So, 
at 12 o'clock, the bugles sounded the “cease 
firing.” Gradually the tremendous din was 
subdued, and the troops could be seen on 
all sides standing up perfectly motionless. 
So far as could be detected, there 
was no disorganization, nor were any 
men straggling about to find their Com- 
panies. Hi$ Majesty and Staff then 
entered the town where a house had 
been prepared for their reception, and 
soon afterwards every one’s thoughts were 
turned in the direction of tiffin. The 
streets thus became crowded with the 
Southern Army, most of whom scemed to 
be provided for in the town, while their 
Northern friends, enemies no longer for 
the moment, had not such good fortune, 
the place being incapable of accommodat- 
ing such a large body of men. 

This ended the first day’s fighting, and 
the retreat of the Southern Army on their 
reinforcements now arriving in Utsuno- 
miya, occupied the remainder of the day, 
His Majesty and Staff going back to 
Utsunomiya from the Nagakubo Station 
at 40’clock. 

We may at once pass on to describe the 
position of the Armies on the morning of 
the 24th. 

The Southern Army, when retiring on the 
previous day, had destroyed the great 
bridges which span the Kinugawa at 
Akitsu and Hosekiji, and had taken up a 
strong position two or three miles on the 
N.E., of Utsunomiya. The regiments of the 
Imperial Guard arriving from Tokyo were 
now being detrained in great numbers, and 
were being pushed to the front to reinforce 
the Southern Army. The advance of the 
Northern Army on Utsunomiya had been 
momentarily checked by the destruction of 
the bridges over the Kinugawa ; but these 
bridges having been repaired during the 
night, after a few hours’ work, the troops of 
all arms were now marching on Utsunomiya. 
A misfortune had, however, happened to 
the Southern Army. It will be remembered 
that a part ofthe Northern Army had been 
pursuing a part of the Southern Army in the 
direction of Mito, both being only supposed 
forces. Itappearsthat the Southerners had 
been obliged to retire as far as Tsutsuiura, 
thus leaving their enemy free to march 
westward on Utsunomiya, and that the latter 
had very daringly detached some cavalry 
patrols and destroyed the Main Railway 
between Koga and Oyama. The conse- 
quence was that, on the morning of the 
24th, the commander of the Southern Army 
found that the greater part of his reinforce- 
ments from Tokyo had been detrained at 
Koga and could not possibly be up for this 


We find then that, on the morning of 
the 24th, the Southern Army were still 
weaker than their enemy: and although 
they held a strong position, they were also 
liable to be taken on the right flank by 
the Northern division coming from Mito. 

The morning of the 24th was dull, 
but though had during 
the night and made everything pretty 
wet under foot, the day luckily held up. 
The field of battle was almost an ideal 
one. On leaving Utsunomiya by the Main 
Rikuu road which runs to the NLE., the 
ground gradually rises until one is ata 
distance of about two miles out ; here the 
road passes through dense woods, and 
when the summit of the rise is reached, 
the country opens out, and a magnificent 
plain about two miles long is seen, not 
perfectly flat, but depressed in the middle 
and rising to about the same height at the 
farther or Northern end. There were no 
rice fields, but the country was the sort of 
market-garden expanse with which travel- 
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lersto Nikko and Karuizawa are so familiar: 
patches of trees were here and there, and 
a good many lots of mulberry trees. In 
addition to the dense forests in the rear, 
the flanks of the position were also heavily 
wooded. 

The main body of the Southern Army 
is drawn up in the woods on the reverse 
side of the slope, and could be seen on each 
side of the road which seemed to be about 
the centre of the position. 
perfectly concealed from the enemy, and 
protected from his infantry fire. It is 
difficult to say what was the length of front, 
but probably it measured two miles. The 
advanced part of the line was pushed down 
the slope of the plain clear of the trees, 
and was apparently composed of alternate 
groups of Infantry and Artillery all along 
the line. Some of these were protected 
from the enemy’s fire by being among the 
mulberry trees. In other places where the 
ground was clear, shelter trenches were 
thrown up and the men squatted down 
in them. Some of the batteries were 
well to the front, but where this was the 
case it was generally near a clump of trees 
in which the Infantry, giving protection to 
the guns, could be sheltered. The Cavalry, 
of which there seemed to be very few, 
were either scattered in the front patrol- 
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ling, or else beyond the woods on the 
flanks of the position. 

One cannot tell even in Manceuvres the 
exact time when the enemy will choose to 
appear. 
tion about 9.30 a.m., guns unlimbered and 
shelter trenches made; 
o’clock before the white caps of the North- 
erners were seen at the farther end of 
the plain. 
at over a mile range, and the Southern 
skirmishers were thrown out in advance 
of the position, gradually pressed back by 
the continual advances of the enemy, the 
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make out the exact form of the latter 
Army’s attack. The first line was in ex- 
tended order, supported by the companies 
in close order two deep, with considerable 
gaps between the companies. Whether 
the first line was a true skirmishing line 
which falls back on supports when pressed, 
or whether it was a “firing line” continually 
fed from support Reserves, it was difficult 
tomakeout. Thecompany seemed well held 
in hand by its Captain ; closing in or ex- 
tending with great intelligence as the 
nature of the country rendered necessary. 
The successive rushes to the front were 
made with plenty of spirit, and the art of 
getting sharply down under cover seems to 
have been carefully taught. The pauses 
in the advance often seemed too long, the 
men blazing away at each other from 
indifferent cover without advancing or re- 
tiring. The terrible fire of modern rifles 
will effectually prevent troops from stand- 
ing still under it, when once they have 
entered an effective zone of fire; and if 
they cannot be persuaded to advance, they 
must of necessity retire. As the battle 
swept on, the fire of both guns and rifles 
was tremendous, with of course the inevit- 
able smoke, so that not much could be seen. 
While the fire was at its hottest a vigorous 
cheering was heard on the left of the 
Northern Army, and on getting over to 
that flank it was found that the Northern- 
ers had made a flanking attack out of the 
woods without being seen until close up to 
the enemy. They came on in thick masses 
with tremendous cheering ; but they failed 
to see the equally large masses of South- 
erners standing concealed in the mulberry 
trees, and although the attack penetrated 
close to the Southern guns in position, the 
Southern Infantry were quickly onthe spot 
to protect the batteries. The cease firing 
was sounded when the combatants got too 
close, and the result was, it is believed, that 
the flanking attack failed. 

There were rumours of a cavalry charge 
by the right of the Northerners coming 
from the woods and surprising the left of 
the Southern position, and a point was 
claimed for this by the Northerners, which 
The battle ended 
about 1 o’clock, by which time the Southern 
Army was supposed to be in retreat to- 
wards Utsunomiya. Asa matter of fact the 
men had a well earned rest and ate what 
food they had brought with them, while 
His Majesty, having dismounted and en- 
tered a small house on the road side, 
summoned the two Generals and other 
principal officers and proceeded to decide 
upon the different claims made by the 
tival Armies, assisted by his Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, Prince ARISUGAWA. 
The results of the battle of the 24th were 
the entry of the Northern Army into Utsu- 
nomiya and the retreat of the Southern 
Army to the villages which skirt the 
south and west of the town, where, being 
reinforced by the whole of the Guards from 
Tokyo, they would endeavour to force the 
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enemy to evacuate Utsunomiya and retire 
to the Northward. 

The morning of the 23th will not be 
easily forgotten; the sun came out bril- 
liantly after the dull weather which had 
been the rule on the two preceding days. 
It was a typical Japanese Autumn day, 
and those whose only idea of Utsunomiya 
is associated with the intense heat of sum- 
mer, and the too monotonous green of the 
surroundings, would have been charmed 
with the beautiful colours of the woods, the 
delightful Autumn odours of the fresh 
earth, the sparkling dews on the leaves of 
the crops, and the towering forms of the 
Nikko Mountains in the distance. 

The Northern Army’s position was a 
circular arc extending from the West 
to the South of Utsunomiya, while the 
Southern army was divided into two parts, 
one being to the South, and the other to 
the West, or rather to the South-west of 
the town. His MAJESTY and Staff appeared 
on the left of the Northern position about 
8.30 am. The front of this position 
looked towards the South. The principal 
part of the Artillery seemed to be massed 
here in the vegetable gardens which fringe 
the town at this point, and the guns were 
already in action firing over the heads or 
through the intervals of small bodies of 
infantry which had been pushed as far to 
the front as the embankments of the Nik- 
ko railway, and occupied shelter trenches 
dug in the sand mounds which border this 
part of theembankment. These advanced 
posts had, however, speedily to retire be- 
fore masses of the Southerners now ap- 
proaching from the South, who occupied 
the trenches, and poured in a fire on the 
retreating enemy. The feature of the day’s 
battle seemed to be the opening by the re- 
gularly authorised Artillery of duels at long 
ranges. The left of the Northerners was 
strongest in this arm, while the heaviest gun 
fire from the Southerners came from their 
left or Western flanks. The ranges at which 
the artillery fired seemed rather too long, 
as there was plenty of cover for the troops 
among the mulberries, and the firing must 
have been a good deal guesswork. 
over it looked at times as if there was 
danger of the Northern Artillery firing into 
theirown infantry, especially on the right of 
the position where large masses of men 
were being deployed for attack. Soonafter 
the advanced posts on the left of the North- 
ern Army had been driven in, attention 
was called to something very serious hap- 
pening on the right, or Western part of the 
position. The Southern Army’s Artillery 
fire had been very heavy at this point, 
indicating that the way was being pre- 
pared for a grand attack, and the Infantry 
of the Northern Army had been deployed 
under cover of the mulberry trees in 
large numbers, and were now advancing 
for a final attack on the left of the South- 
erners’ position. They seemed to have got 
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almost up to the enemy’s guns, when they 
were met by overpowering numbers of In- 
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fantry who advanced from the thick woods 
behind the guns, showing that the greater 
part of the Southern Army were at this 
part of the battlefield, while the attack on 
the South part of the town had only been 
a feint for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy, and obliging him to separate his 
The Northern Army were there- 
fore outnumbered at the critical moment, 
and further resistance seemed hopeless. 
At about 10.30 the bugles once more 
sounded the cease firing, which proclaimed 
that the last and greatest of the battles was 
over. A very impressive ceremony now took 
place. His Majesty, having dismounted, 
retired to a small house near the scene of 
the final attack, and received the reports 
of the umpires on the differeut phases of the 
battle. During this time the officers of 
both Armies were collected together in a 
great square facing inwards, the generals 
being in the front. His Majesty, attend- 
ed by His Imperial Highness Prince 
ARISUGAWA, and others of the Staff, then 
entered the square and received the reports 
of His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu, 
commanding the Imperial Guards, and 
Generals YAMANASHI and SAKUMA, com- 
manding the Southern and Northern 
Armies. Prince ARISUGAWA then deliver- 
ed his judgment on the different points of 
the three days’ fighting, and finally His 
MAJESTY delivered his supreme verdict 
on the results of the battle. The gen- 
eral pretty clearly 
indicated in the above descriptions. The 
Northern Army having landed in greater 
force than the garrisons of the adjacent 
districts of Japan could muster to oppose 
them, were able to press steadily to the 
South. A battle was fought near Ujiie 
which stayed the progress of the invader, 
but did not stop him. Another battle fol- 
lowed near Utsunomiya: but owing to the 
reinforcements from Tokyo being delayed 
by the destruction of the railway, this battle 
also failed in its object, and the Northern 
Army occupied Utsunomiya. Finally, on 
the third day, the Southern Army, being 
reinforced by the Tokyo troops, drove the 
enemy out of Utsunomiya, and it might be 
presumed that, if his communications from 
over the sea were now cut, he would not 
again be able to take the offensive. 
Criticisms on Grand Manceuvres* are 
difficult. The ground covered in this 
case was so extensive that only Um- 
pires on the different points of 
line of advance could tell whether the 
connecting links between the various units 
were well preserved, whether the cavalry 
and flanks was 
efficiently performed, and a hundred other 
things. But there can be no doubt that 
the Japanese Army as it appeared in these 
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manceuvres is a thoroughly well-drilled, 
well-equipped, and mobile force, and that 
the men are well disciplined and capable 
of bearing great fatigue. 
marching are very important points to 
observe upon, but of course nothing can 
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be known of the former from a sham fight. 
Of the marching power of the troops it 
will be interesting to take one example. 
On Sunday the 23rd the Southern Army 
marched from Utsunomiya to beyond Ujjie 
about 12 or 13 miles. They then fought a 
battle finishing at noon. In the after- 
noon or evening they marched back again 
to Utsunomiya, arriving about 11 p.m., 
and by the time they had found their 
quarters, prepared their own food, &c., 
and could get to bed, it was 1.30 a.m. 
The next morning they were in position 
to receive the enemy 2 or 3 miles outside 
Utsunomiya. Very few men were re- 
ported as having fallen out from fatigue 
or sore feet. 

The Review on the 25th was a very 
brilliant spectacle, the weather, too, being 
magnificent. There was nothing, in re- 
spect of detail, to distinguish the affair from 
most other reviews. First His MAJESTY and 
Staff rode out and inspected the army, 
after while the usual march past took place. 
The locality was a huge rolling plain near 
the scene of the second day’s battle, and 
the Army was drawn up apparently in 
columns of double companies on two 
sides of an oblong, covering a front- 
age of about a mile anda half. The men 
looked remarkably well and handled their 
arms with great precision. The march 
past occupied exactly one hour, which 
gives a good idea of the number of troops 
on the field. They came past in the same 
double company columns at a very quick 
pace, and the men marched admirably, con- 
sidering the hard work they had lately 
been through. The Mountain Guns follow- 
ed the infantry, and the Field Batteries 
and Cavalry came past at the gallop. His 
Majesty then left the field and, having 
dismounted at a house where the Imperial 
Carriage was waiting, returned to Utsuno- 
miya to be present at a great Civil and 
Military féte held in the afternoon. 


THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION. 
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HE Barristers’ Examination affair has 

had an ending which, with reference 
to one of the culprits, is at once ineffective 
and regrettable and yet not surprising. 
We have all along wondered what legal 
offence would be attributed to the person 
who revealed the contents of the papers, 
and now we learn that by the judgment of 
the lower Court no legal offence at all has 
been committed. A probationer whose 
duty it was to copy the draft of the ques- 
tions disclosed their tenor to an intimate 
friend and relative, at the urgent solici- 
tation of the latter, and this disclosure it 
seems, cannot be brought under any sec- 
tion of the Criminal Code. That a flagrant 
breach of honour has occurred no one 
doubts; that the offender escapes easily 
with a punishment of summary dismissal 
is equally plain; but it is after all no easy 
thing to imagine just what sort of crime 
we shall label the conduct of this faithless 
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official. We cannot at present think of 
any category of our own law which will 
cover it. The only statutory offences of 
the sort customarily mentioned in Codes 
are the betrayal of testimony by a grand 
jury man and, in very recent times and in 
a few jurisdictions, the disclosure of the 
contents of telegrams by operators. The 
offence that might perhaps be charged is 
that of receiving a bribe; but it does 
not appear here that any money pas: 
sed, and, even if it did, the possibi 
of a conviction would depend on whether 
the wording of the law could be stretched 
to cover this case—a not very promising 
possibility. It appears to be one of those 
unfortunate instances in which the pre- 
vision of legislators has been unable to 
show itself omniscient. Because this has 
occurred in Japan, there are doubtless 






persons who will raise an outcry against 
the imperfections thus (presumably) de- 
monstrated to exist in the Criminal Code. 
For ourselves, however, we confess that 
this incident appears as no more than a 
part of the ordinary experience of every 
civilized nation. New crimes and new 
methods of evading the law are con- 
stantly appearing, and everywhere these 
present themselves in the law as new gaps 
which call for precautions and 
new prohibitions. That embezzlement 
should be punished seems now elementary 
to us; but there was a time in England 
when it could not be punished at common 
law; and not until after experience had 
taught Courts that the meshes of the com- 
mon law allowed offenders of this sort to 
slip through, did the legislator step in with 
a statute for the purpose. Every one knows 
of the famous case in which the English 
thief was charged with attempting to com- 
mit larceny by picking a pocket, but was 
acquitted because the pocket was empty, 
and an attempt to commit an impossible 
crime was in law no attempt at all. This 
ludicrous, but at that time logical result, 
was afterwards, we believe, remedied by 
statute ; and so of course will the deficiency 
in the Japanese Criminal Code be cured 


new 


as soon as possible. 

The notable thing about this incident, 
and the one which to our mind is more 
significant of good than the failure to con- 
vict could possibly be of harm, is the stand 
taken by the Court, the on possumus de- 
cision. If there is any one characteristic 
which has distinguished the British judi- 
ciary as a body (and its younger branch 
in America), it is the strictness with which 
the law is construed. Let justice fail and 
crime go unpunished rather than the judge 
usurp authority and venture beyond the 
strict provisions of the law ;—this is the 
spirit of the Anglo-American judicial at- 
titude. That this spirit has shown itself 
strong and predominant in Japan under 
the greatest temptations—nobably the Otsu 
affair and now the Examination miscon- 
duct—should be one of the best proofs to 
the West that the Japanese 
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working on exemplary principles. Japan 
has a right to claim comparison with other 
countries on the point, and each year is 
multiplying the proofs she can afford. 
That this whole incident should become a 
text for the severest censure of the Japan- 
ese by a few implacable critics was perhaps 
to be expected. The method of procedure 
is usually to assume for the West certain 
standards that do not exist, then assume 
certain facts about Japan, and finally pro- 
duce a comparison to the egregious dis- 
advantage of this country. We cannot 
refrain from noticing one or two of these 
airy bubbles of criticism which collapse 
when pricked with the wand of investiga- 
tion. It has been said, for instance, in 
hearty agreement with the wild statement 
of a vernacular journal, that “the fact of 
judicial officers like judges and public pro- 
secutors being allowed to give instruction 
in private schools is as ridiculous as it is 
injurious,” that “it must inevitably give 
tise to abuses and to neglect of duties, if 
We do not pretend to be- 
lieve that itis the best system. Legal educa- 
tion is an art engrossing enough to demand 
the instructor's whole attention. But this 
is the attitude of only the advanced few in 
The incontestible 
fact remains that what Japan is doing is 
being done in the same field by almost 
every leading nation, with the possible 
exception of Great Britain. In England 
there was until two decades ago no 
systematic legal instruction outside of a 
few lectures on jurisprudence at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and thus for a very good 
reason the Judges were not concerned in 
it. But since London has seen organized 
law lectures at the Inns and elsewhere, we 
believe that the old rule has been broken 
through. How common the practice is in 
France and Germany we do not know, but 
It is the United 
States, however, and not Japan, whose- 
reputation is most thoroughly blasted 
by the prevalence of this ‘ ridiculous” 
and “injurious” system. Some of the 
most eminent judges in that country in 
the past have been at the same time 
instructors in Law  Schools,—Justice 
BATTLE, of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, in the University of that State ; 
Justice DuTTON, of the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court, in Yale College; Justice 
SHARSWOOD, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in the University of that 
State ; and Chief Justice COOLEY, of Mi- 
chigan, in the State University. As for 
to-day’s record, we can affirm that there 
are now at least go Judges in that country, 
members of the U.S. Supreme, Circuit, 
and District Courts, and of the State, Sup- 
reme, and Superior Courts, who are de- 
livering lectures at institutions for legal 
instruction, This is doubtless a “ ridicul- 
ous” record ; but Japan may comfort her- 
self with the thought that she sins in 
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reprehensible for the Committee to ‘“ de- 
spatch these papers to the provinces by 
post.” This is to be sure, unpardonable. 
We have ourselves aided, it seems, to fur- 
ther equally unWarrantable methods, for we 
have given publicity in-these columns to the 
announcement that examinations for ad- 
mission to Harward University would be 
held in Tokyo, and the printed papers for 
these examinations have invariably, we 
believe, been despatched to Japan by 
registered mail, and are, so 
dispatched to London, Berlin, and a dozen 
of places throughout the United States. 
If we are to judge Japanese methods by 
Western standards, we must here acquit 
the former of any greater guilt. We learn 
furthermore, that “such a thing as the 
purchase of imformation at home would 
be impossible,” because in Japan, “the 
nation has not yet been educated up to 
that nice unwritten code of what consti- 
tutes honour which most European nations 
at home obey.” This may be so; but 
educators at home appear to entertain a 
singularly different view of the nicety 
of this Western code of honour, and the 
persuasiveness of its sway. In auniversity 
we happen to be acquainted with, the ex- 
perience on the point of honour at exami- 
nations has been such that nowadays the 
papers are printed in a stone basement 
fitted up as a printing-room, with iron- 
barred windows and a single heavy door, 
where the work is done exclusively by an 
employé of 20 years’ standing whose 
fidelity has been well tested ; and during 
the examinations watchers are appointed, 
one for every 20 or 30 candidates, to 
patrol the rooms and prevent all cheating. 
As for instance of papers fraudulently ob- 
tained, it would be idle to attempt to 
enumerate such occurrences in the West, 
They are innumerable. A fair comparison, 
fairly made, is a legitimate mode of argu- 
ment in any discussion. But weare tired of 
having to take up the cudgels to demand 
that comparisons, where Japan is criticised, 
shall be in fact fair. To demonstrate that 
the world is very much the same, what- 
ever the longitude, becomes an ungracious 
task when it involves calling attention, as 
it sometimes does, to instances where im- 
provment is desirable in one's own nation. 
But there seems no escape fromit, until we 
shall have an end of misleading compari- 
sons and the reign of facts and fair play 
shall be inaugurated. 


moreover, 








CARSTENS AND EXIERRITORI. 


(communicaren.) 
HEREoccurred in the Yokohama Local 


Court on Wednesday last an incident so 
significant that itdeserves to be chronicled 
as one of the remarkable events in the 
international history of Japan. It was the 
demand made by the Counsel of CARSTENS, 
the foreigner accused of murder, that the 
defendant should receive his trial in the 





Jiapane tribunal and not in the German 
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Consular Court. If there is anything for 
which the doctrine of Exterritoriality stands 
in history and in theory, it is the notion 
that (to speak plainly) Japanese laws and 
Japanese Courts cannot be trusted. It is 
this notion which is incarnated in the pro- 
visions of nearly every one of the Western 
treaties with Japan. It is to this end: that 
diplomatic negotiation and popular agita- 
tion have been consecrated. But at last 
the sanctity of this cardinal dogma has been 
violated. The first defection from the 
ranks of the faithful has occurred. A 
man has been found so wanting in consi- 
deration for the welfare of his nationals 
and so absorbed by selfish considera- 
tions of personal interest, as to declare 
openly that he prefers a Japanese tribunal 
to his own. One who was asked what he 
considered the most significant event in 
the history of parliamentary institutions in 
Japan, replied that it was the Tuesday when 
the gates of the Parliament grounds were 
opened for the first time, and the first 
Member of Parliament was whirled up to 
the vestibule and alighted to attend the 
first meeting of the House. We think 
that the demand of CARSTENS for a trial 
in a Japanese Court is the first knell of 
the dissolution of Exterritoriality. We 
do not wish to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the occurrence. We realize that 
it would have been one thing for Messrs. 
JARDINE, MATHESON & Co. to have made 
such a demand; and that is another 
for the sailor CARSTENS to make it. But 
the telling fact is that the demand has 
been made, and that it rests on a proposi- 
tion which undermines the whole doctrine 
of Exterritoriality, the doctrine that Japa- 
nese laws and Japanese Courts are not to 
be trusted. The specific reason mentioned 
‘by the defendant’s Counsel was that the 
accused is not entitled under the German 
Code to a diminution of penalty on the 
ground of extenuating circumstances, and 
that this might be allowed under the 
Japanese Code. This particular reason is 
really immaterial, in the presence of the 
astounding fact ; but if the reason is to be 
noticed at all, it is because it teaches the 
irony of fate. Twenty years ago the 
Government of a leading Western State 
wrote to its representative here, respect- 
ing the exterritorial provision in its treaty: 
“All that has been sought by the Christian 
Powers is to withdraw their subjects from 
the operation of such laws as conflict with 
our ideas of civilization and humanity.” 
In 1892 we are presented with the spectacle 
of a subject of another leading Western 
Power endeavouring to ‘‘ withdraw” him- 
self “from the operation of a law” of his 
own State because the corresponding law 
of Japan is less in ‘conflict’ with his 
“ideas of humanity.” The “whole occur- 
rence is an effective satire on the factitious 
and unnatural assumptions forced upon 
us by the continued maintenance of a 
principle which has outlived its usefulness. 

But, after all, can CARSTENS succeed in 
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his demand? This question brings up a 
point of exterritorial practice which seems 
to be as novel as the incident that has given 
rise to it. That issue is whether CARSTENS 
can repudiate the Court of his own Consul 
and elect to be tried in a Japanese Court. 
It is true that the accused rests his demand 
on the fact that he is no longer a German 
subject. As his counsel puts it, the fact 
that the subject of a country has remained 
abroad for over ro years without notifying 
his Government of continuing allegiance, 
disqualifies him as a subject of that 
country. What warrant there is for this 
proposition in German law we do not 
know; but, put in this form, it can hardly 
be maintainable as a principle of inter- 
national law. Questions of domicile, ex- 
patriation, and the like depend chiefly on 
the intention of the person concerned, 
not on fixed and formal rules. Naturali- 
zation, to be sure, requires the satisfaction 
of certain formalities; but there can be no 
doubt that expatriation (assuming that it 
is recognized as allowable at the will of 
the subject) rests, in international law, on 
the expressed intent of the person, In 
some cases IO years absence would be 
more than is required, in others less. 
The fact that CARSTENS is by occupation a 
sailor, points to the latter conclusion. But 
that is a question of fact for the judge 
(speaking internationally), and we express 
no opinion upon it. 

Behind this claim of expatriation, how- 
ever, is the question above referred to, 
which the defendant’s counsel did not 
choose : Can CaRSTENS elect to be tried in 
the Japanese Court, assuming that he can- 
not prove himself to beany longeraGerman 
subject? 
which has apparently never been made 
before, but is no less applicable to any 
other individual among the four thousand 
subjects of treaty nations in Japan. The 
peculiar fact which here intervenes to 
cause complication is that the German 
Authorities have signified their desire to 
try the accused and have requested that 
he be handed over to them. The situa- 
then, is that the Treaty nation 
demands to exercise its privilege of try- 
ing its own subject (as we assume him 
to be), while the subject himself repudi- 
ates this claim and declares his election 
to be tried in the Court of Japan. At 
first sight one might have some hesita- 
tion in reaching aconclusion. The langu- 
age of the treaties, it may be urged, is on 
this point imperative,—" shall be tried and 
punished in” the Consular Courts. But 
this is the language of every contract ; 
otherwise there would be no obligation. 
The imperative form of the language does 
not affect the right of waiver, if such a 
right of waiver is otherwise found to exist. 
When one considers the purpose of these 
clauses of exterritoriality, the solution of 
the question becomes apparent. The pro- 
visions reserving the right of trying treaty 
nationals in the Consular Courts were in- 





This is a fundamental inquiry, 


tion, 








tended solely for the benefit of those na- 
tionals themselves This has always been 
the expressed understanding. In the de- 
claration above quoted, “all that has been 
sought is fo withdraw their subjects from 
the operation of” certain laws of suppos- 
ed harshness. Another declaration has 
referred to the Consular Courts as furnish- 
ing ‘‘such safeguards as our own Govern- 
ment may interpose for the protection of 
citizens who come within its sway.” If 
these subjects or citizens see fit to relin- 
quish or waive these supposed safeguards, 
is it possible that their Governments can 
hold them back? The interest of the 
Government in the matter is only the in- 
terest of its nationals; and these declare 
that they voluntarily abandon their privi- 
leges. It is hard to see what doctrine 
would justify such a Treaty Power in 
forcibly compelling its nationals to submit 
in Japan to trial by a Court which has 
received from the Japanese nation a 
peculiar and abnormal jurisdiction only—a 
jurisdiction which in the present case has 
lost its only ratson d’étre, viz., the desire 
of certain nationals for protection from 
Japanese laws. We trust that the ques- 
tion will be settled in such a way as to 
recognize clearly the right of any treaty 
national to elect Japanese jurisdiction ; for 
if Treaty Revision is to come, as seems 
likely, by slow degrees, one of the most 
important privileges for foreigners will 
perhaps be that of electing to put them- 
selves under Japanese jurisdiction. 








DEATH OF DR. G. VON WAGENER. 


+ 
ITH keen regret we find ourselves 





called on to announce the death of 
Dr. GOTTFRIED VON WAGENER, whichtook 
place at his residence in Surugadai, Tokyo, 
at 4.30 p.m. on the 8th instant, the cause 
being heart disease. Dr. WAGENER had 
not enjoyed robust health for some time. 
A recent trip to his native country was 
in part dictated by evidence of feebleness 
developing with a degree of rapidity that 
his years did not warrant, and he probably 
understood very well that his life must be 
unduly shortened. His last illness was 
long, entailing a full measure of the suf- 
fering that attends certain forms of heart 
trouble, but borne by the patient with all 
the serene fortitude for which his character 
was ever remarkable. Under happier con- 
stitutional conditions a long term of useful- 
ness should have remained to this eminent- 
ly useful man, for he had only just entered 
his sixty-second year, having been born in 
Germany on July 5th,.1831. He came to 
Japan in 1870, in the service of the Feudal 
Baron of Hizen—the family now repre- 
sented by Marquis NABESHIMA—his func- 
tion being to introduce improved methods 
of porcelain manufacture at the great 
potteries of Arita. It is a curious histori- 
cal fact that fully 250 years previously, a 
permanent influence had been exercised 


on the very. same porcelain by another M. 
Original from 
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WaAGENAAR, who in the third decade of the 
seventeenth century presided over the 
Dutch Factory in Deshima. “ Le Sieur 
Wagenaar,” as he is called in Les 
Ambassades Mémorables, did not go 
beyond suggesting a more profuse style 
of decoration, but the modern Dr. 
WAGENER, who was a man of remark- 
able knowledge and resource, indicated 
improvements which produced most happy 
results, and which, had there been means 
to carry them out in their integrity, would 
have revolutionized the keramic industry 
of Hizen. Having conceived and inaugu- 
rated such changes as the resources of the 
province permitted, he was invited to 
Tokyo, where, after being nominated a 
Professor in the University, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1872, to the chair of Chemistry 
and Physics in the College of Medicine. 
In the same year he received an additional 
appointment as Adviser to the Bureau for 
the Promotion of Industries in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, where 
he became entrusted with a large share in 
the work of preparing art exhibits for the 
Japanese section of the Vienna Exposition. 
He subsequently proceeded to Vienna as 
one of the Japanese Commissioners to the 
Exhibition, and after his return the De- 
partment of Education engaged his services 
for the establishment of an Artisans’ School 
(Shokko Gakko), in Tokyo, conferring on 
him at the same time an additional ap- 
pointment at the Uyeno Museum. The 
Philadelphia Exhibition next occupied his 
atttention, and toit also he was despatched 
as a Commissioner for Japan. It was in 
1877, that he commenced a series of ex- 
periments destined to lead to permanently 
remarkable results. Up to that time the 
Cloisonné Enamels of Japan had been 
sombre, uninteresting objects, asserting no 
claim to the consideration of either de- 
corators or art amateurs. But Dr. WAGE- 
NER’S skilled investigations enabled him 
to indicate such excellent methods of pre- 
paring colours that the Japanese artisans, 
supplementing his scientific acumen by 
their own wonderful manuel dexterity, 
have now carried the manufacture of Cloi- 
sonné Enamels to a point never dreamed’ 
of by their predecessors in any country 
In 1878 we find Dr. WAGENER serving as 
Professor of Chemistry in the Kyoto Col- 
lege of Medicine until 1881, when he was 
again transferred to the University in 
Tokyo. Three years later, having receiv- 
ed the additional appointment of Adviser 
and Teacher at the Artisans’ School, he 
introduced and supervised the manu- 
facture of a ware invented by himself, 
namely, the Asahi-yaki (Morning Sun 
Faience). The chief characteristic of 
this ware is that colours are employed 
freely under the glaze, an entirely new 
departure, for although porcelain had been 
thus treated by earlier experts, it had 
never previously been found possible to 
decorate faience in sucha manner. Dr. 
WAGENER continued in oO of 
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Japan up to the day of his death. In 1874, 
the Emperor of Austria-Hungary confer- 
ted on him the decoration of the Francis- 
Joseph Order, which carries with it the 
personal rank of nobility, and in the fol- 
lowing year he received the Fourth Class 
of the Prussian Order of the Crown, these 
honours being supplemented in 1878 by 
the Fourth Class of the Japanese Order 
of the Rising Sun. 
year he was distinguished by having 
chokunin treatment extended to him, 
and on the day of his death the Em- 
PEROR of Japan conferred on him the 
Third Class of the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure. Dr. WAGENER was one of 
those rare men who to deep knowledge 
and absorbing love of science, added an 
absolutely self-effacing disposition, No 
thought of himself seems to have ever oc- 
curred to him in connection with his in- 
numerable researches and many valuable 
discoveries. He worked simply and un- 
affectedly for the sake of the general 
good that work might bring, and he pas- 
sed quietly and unostentatiously through 
life, loving and beloved by his fellows, a 
philosopher of humility, a gentleman of 
unswerving integrity. Japan, in the course 


During the present 


of her modern progress, has incurred, and |} 


doubtless recognises, a large debt of gra- 
titude to Germany. But among the many 
benefits bestowed on her by the great 
European Empire, few can possibly exceed 
the long services of this noble man, 
whose private character was as beautiful 
as his scientific attainments were profound. 


THE PRESIDENIIAL ELECTION. 


pe 

TELEGRAM received yesterday in 

Tokyo announces that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND has been elected PRESIDENT of the 
United States. This result was not fore- 
seen, but in truth there appears to have 
been very exceptional uncertainty about the 
issue of the election on every side. Pro- 
bably no Presidential contest ever found 
the Great Republic so calm, if not 
apathetic, and none certainly was ever 
fought more honestly on political issues. 
Personalities obtained no place at all in 
the campaign. Newspapers with injurious 
paragraphs scattered permanently through- 
out their leading columns, scandal-mongers 
with scraps of ancient history about de- 
serted paramours—this kind of foul 
material was entirely discarded, and the 
struggle went on fairly and squarely be- 
tween two men of irreproachable lives, 
representatives of well understood and 


clearly defined political creeds. The in- 
teresting question now is, what are 
those creeds, or rather, what is the 


avowed creed of the man who for a 
second time has been chosen to preside at 
the White House, There exists among 
many Englishmen an idea that Democratic 
sway in the United States is synonymous 
with the prevalence of Free trade doc- 

ec and that a Democratic Administra~ 














tion would not terminate its tenure of 
power without inaugurating radical tariff 
reforms. We believe this to be true in 
part and false in part. It is undoubtedly 
true that GROVER CLEVELAND is a free- 
trader. He may have played a little with 
the vital issue on the occasion of his first 
candidature, for despite the courageous 
honesty that distinguishes him, he knew 
that the time was not ripe for a heroic 
platform, and that precipitancy would only 
have wrecked a great cause. But in his 
letter—published at the close of Septem- 
ber—accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion, he spoke in an absolutely unequivocal 
tone 


Tariff legislation presents a familiar form of 
federal taxation. Such legislation results as surely 
ina tax upon the daily life of our people as the 
tribute paid directly into the hand of the tax 
gatherer. We feel the burden of these tariff taxes 
too palpably to be persuaded by any sophistry that 
they do not exist or are paid by foreigners. 

Such taxes, representing a diminution of the pro- 
perty rights of the people, are only justifiable when 
laid and collected for the purpose of maintaining 
our Government, and fu g the means for the 
accomplishment of its legitimate purpose and func- 
tions, This is taxation dnder the operation of a 
tariff for revenue. It accords with the professions 
of American free institutions, and its justice and 
honesty answer the test supplied by a correct ap- 
preciation of the principles upon which these in- 
stitutions rest. 

This theory of taciff legislation manifestly en- 
ins strict economy in public expenditures and their 
limitation to legitimate public uses, inasmuch as it 
exhibits as absolute extortion any exacti by way 
of taxation, from the substance of the people, 

of a careful and proper ad- 
ministration of Government. 

Opposed to this theory the dogma is now boldly 
presented that tariff taxation is justifiable for the 
express purpose and intent of thereby promoting 
especial interests and enterprises. Such a pro- 
position is so clearly contrary to the spirit of our 
Constitution and so directly encourages the disturb- 
ance by selfishness and greed of patriotic senti- 
ment, that its statement would rudely shock our 
people, if they had not already been insidiously 
allured from the safe landmarks of principle. 
Never have honest desire for national growth, 
partriotic devotion to country, and sincere regard 
for those who toil, been so betrayed to the support 
of a pernicious doctrine. In its behalf, the plea 
that our infant industries should be fostered, did 
service until discredited by our stalwart growth; 
then followed the exigencies of a terrible war which 
made our people heedless of the opportunities for 
ulterior schemes afforded by their willing and 
patriotic payment of unprecedented tribute; and 
now, after a long period of peace, when our over- 
burdened countrymen ask for relief and a restora- 
tion to a fuller enjoyment of their incomes and 
earnings, they are met by the claim that tariff 
taxation for the sake of protection is an American 
system, the continuance of which is necessary in 
order that high wages may be paid to our working 
men and a home market be provided for our farm 
products. 

‘These pretences should no longer deceive. The 
truth is that such a system is directly antagoni: 
by every sentiment of justice and fairness of mia 
Americans are préeminently proud. It is also true 
that while our working men and farmers can, the 
least of all our people, defend themselves against 
the harder home life which such tariff taxation 
decrees, the working man suffering from the impor- 
tation and employment of pauper labour instigated 
by his professed friends, and seeking security for 
his interests in organized cdoperation, still waits 
for a division of the advantages secured to his 
employer under cover of a generous solicitude for 
his wages, while the farmer is leat 
prices of his products are fixed in fort 
where he suffers from acompetition invited and 
built up by the system he is asked to support, 

The struggle for unearned advantage at the 
doors of the Government tramples on the rights of 
those who patiently rely upon assurances of Ameri- 
can equality, Every governmental concession to 
clamorous favourites invites corruption in political 
affairs by encouraging the expenditure of money to 
debauch suffrage in support of a policy directly 
favourable to private and selfish gain, This in the 
end must strangle patriotism and weaken popular 
yeonfidencein the rectitudeof republican institutions, 
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These utterances proclaim Mr. CLEVELAND 
a free trader pure and simple. But how 
far will it be possible or expedient for 
him and his Party to give practical ex- 
pression to their sound theories? Not to 
any very large extent, we imagine, for the 
present at all events. There have sprung 
up, under the conditions which the new 
PRESIDENT .so graphically describes, en- 
ormous interests and vast commercial 
ventures towards which the utmost cir- 
cumspection and deliberation must be 
exercised. It is one of the curses of Pro- 
tection that it fastens itself, with all the 
tenacity of Sinbad’s Old Man, on any 
nation which has once bent its shoulders 
to the burden. 





To get rid of it entails 
an effort scarcely less painful than the 
ills that it has begotten. Mr. CLEVELAND 
and his Party do not intend to subject the 
United States to any dislocating wrench. 
They mean to go slowly, though they will 
try to go soundly. “ Tariff reform,” said 
the Democratic nominee, ‘‘is still our 
purpose. Though we oppose the theory 
that tariff laws may be passed having for 
their object the granting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private 
ventures, we wage no exterminating war 
against any American interests. We be- 
lieve a readjustment can be accomplish- 
ed in accordance with the principles we 
profess, without disaster or demolition. 
We believe that the advantages of freer 
raw material should be accorded to our 
manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair 
and careful distribution of necessary tariff 
burdens, rather than the precipitation of 
free trade.” 

From Mr. CLEVELAND'S faith, therefore, 
to its full embodiment in tariff legislation, 
there is still a far road to travel. Those 
of us who have passed middle age may not 
live to see the goal attained, but that 
America has entered the route leading to 
Free Trade, there can be very little doubt. 

The second great question connected 
with the Presidential election is the Silver 
problem. It is a question of world-wide 
interest. All countries between which 
commercial changes take place, suffered 
disastrous loss and were thrown into a 
state of embarrassing confusion by the ex- 
traordinary and almost fanatical currency 
legislation of the Republican Government 
now going out of power. Ignorant or 
thoughtless persons have attempted to de- 
duce fromthe history of that singular vertigo 
an argument against the soundness of the 
bimetallictheory. But neither BLAND nor 
any of his imitators were bimetallists in 
the sense of the CERNUSCHI and LAVELYE 
School. No reasoning bimetallist ever im- 
agined that an evil which has really nothing 
to do with the ultimate gold value of 
silver, but is due primarily to the refusal of 
certainnations to recognise the white metal 
as reputable currency, could be mended by 
the solitary effort of one State, especially 
when that effort took the form of dumping 
a moiety, approximately, of all silver 
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taken from the natural mines of the world 
into an artificial mine in Washington. 
Senator JONES and his friends dealt with 
the silver problem as though it were simply 
and solely a question of over-production, 
whereas that is precisely what the bi- 
metallists have always denied and the 
monometallists as persistently affirmed. 
The experiment of 1890, so far from 
discrediting bimetallism, dealt a con- 
clusive blow to the contention of the 
monometallists that the gold price of 
silver has fallen, not because of demo 
netization but because of over production. 
Such a doctrine becomes almost comical 
in the presence of the fact that the colossal 
operations of a purchaser who annually 
absorbs nearly one half of the aggregate 
silver produced in the world, have signally 
failed to check the depreciation of the 
metal, Mr, CLEVELAND and the Demo- 
crats will probably abandon the always ill- 
judged and now fatally discr€@dited proce- 
dure inaugurated in 1878 and carried to 
its acme in 1890. Here is the new Pre- 
sident’s latest utterance on the subject :— 


The people are entitled to sound and honest 
money, abundantly sufficient in volume to supply 
their business needs. But whatever may be the 
form of the people’s currency, national or State— 
whether gold, silver, or paper—it should be so 
regulated and yuarded by governmental action, 
or by wise and careful laws, that no one can be 
deluded as to the certainty and stability of its 
value. Every dollar put into the hands of the 
people should be of the same intrinsic value or 
purchasing power. With this condition absolutely 
guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely 
utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our 
currency. 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme 
should be allowed to intervene and no doubtful 
experiment should be attempted. The wants of 
our people, arising from the deficiency or imper 
fect distribution of money circulation, ought to be 
fully and honestly recognized and efficiently re 
medied, it should, however, be constantly remem= 
bered that the inconvenience or loss that might 
arise from such a situation can be much easier 
borne than the universal distress which must follow 
a discredited currency. 


There is here just enough hedging to 
show that caution will be the order of the 
day. The selfish projects of the silver 
men will receive no support from the PRE- 
SIDENT, neither will any risky ventures be 
essayed. In a word, from the two vital 
points of view of tariff and exchanges, the 
regimen of the new Administration pro- 
mises to be sound and enlightened. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
pg 
[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
Sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of theit assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





TREATMENT OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


To THe Epitor or THE “Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—General Weaver, presidential nominee of 
the People’s party in the United States, meets with 
some rather barbarous receptions in “ stumping ” 
the cause he represents among the people of the 
South. ‘The political harmony that should prevail 
among a people so closely related in other mat- 
lers as are the people of America, is seriously 
wanting in some of the most progressive com- 
munities. The citizens of the south have long been 
noted for their hospitality in entertaining stran- 
gers, but when their political principles~-rather 
political opinions—are attacked, they evince an at 
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mosity similar to that of days gone by. Here is 
‘one, who is personally interested, says of the 
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work done, and the cordiality shown them in the 
political struggles in the South 


Mrs, Lease spoke strongly about the Macon meeting. 
“No, I did not speak at Macon, she said, ‘although I 
went there with the intention of so doing. After supper at 
the Garnier House Gen, Weaver went upon the front 
porch, Mrs. Weaver and myself following him. In front 
of us was a howling mob of several thousand people. Mrs. 
Weaver stepped behind a table upon which were three 
lamps burning brightly. Hardly had she seated herself 
before she was struck violently upon the head with a rotten 
egg. 

“At this juncture a gentleman rushed up to me, and, 
catching me by the shoulders, begged me to come inside 
order to escape any danger." ‘No,’ I said to him, ‘if this 
cause needs martyrs, I will be the first.’ All during this 
the General was cool and collected, although the crowd 
continued to throw eggs, striking persons who were not 
with our party. Gen. Weaver attempted to speak three 
times, but each time was silenced. 

“It was not the boys of Macon and hoodlums who at 
tempted to break up the speaking, but some of that town’s 
most prominent citizens were on hand. The people of 
Macon will receive retribution for egging Mrs. Weaver, 
who is a pure, Christian woman and president of the State 
W.C.'f. U_oflowa. Already eighty cotton planters have 
announced that they will withdraw their patronage at 
once. 

“At Albany,” she continued, and Mrs. Lease’s eyes 
flashed fire, “we were met by a howling, drunken mob. 
The lower regions seemed to have been turned loose. We 
were informed that we might use the opera house free, but 
I suspected a blind in their generosity. 

“They had formed a conspiracy. Even the policemen 
of the town were in it, Their intention was to corner us at 
the opera house, and after Gen. Weaver spoke there was 
a hireling negro who was to speak in answer to him, but 
they failed, although the black brute afterward spoke from 
the veranda of the hotel.” 

Gen. Weaver has sent a letter to R. D. Irwin, chairman 
of the state committee of the People’s party, explaining 
his abrupt abandonment of the Georgia campaign. 

‘The struggles for political supremacy in the States 
at this time are very severe. There isno measure 
touched in any party that will not enhance its 
own interests, and cripple those of its opponents. 

We are in semi-suspense until the returns of the 
present election are made public. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, G. 

November 7th, 1892. 





























LORD TENNYSON'S DEATH. 


To tue Epitor oF THe “JAPAN MaIL” 


Str,—Thousands of people will no doubt turn 
up their ‘ Shakspeare to try and discover the pas- 
sage in Cymbeline” which enchained the attention 
of the dying Laureate. It appears to me that 
there can be no doubt which it was; I mean the 
Song in Act 4, beginninig— 

Fear no more the heat o” the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rage 
Thou thy worldly task hast do 
Home art gone and ta’ea thy w: 
Golden boys and girls all must 
Like chimney-sweepers turn to dust. 

“There is only one thing,” said Tennyson to 
me on one occasion, “of which I feel absolutely 
sure; and that is a future life.’—"* And you can’t 
prove even that,” I replied.— No,” rejoined the 
poet, “unless spiritualism is true,” 

Yours faithfully, Q. 

November 4th, 1892. 
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THE CRATER OF ASAMA-YAMA. 


To tHe Epitor or THE “Japan Matt.” 
Sin,—It has occurred to me that there are many 
people who have heard various conjectures and 
statements with regard to the crater of Asama- 
yama, but have never heard what it really looks 
like, and that therefore it might not be uninterest- 
ing to some, at least, to know what was seen by 
the writer together with several others this summer. 
Thad been up Asama five times without seeing 
anything of the crater, or at least the inside of the 
crater, and was getting rather tired of climbing 
the same mountain so many times without finding 
anything worthy of note; but, inasmuch as many 
others had arranged to go up in the night, I decid- 
ed to go with them, especially as the air was un- 
usually clear, and had been so for several nights. 
We started from Karuizawa at about 7 p.m. one 
ight about the middle of August, with a good 
moon to light our way. We reached Ko-Asama 
at about 10.30 and there rested a short time and 
prepared ourselves for the ascent, inwardly by 
edibles and outwardly by waraji and sticks. 
When we were ready we proceeded at a steady 
pace, taking rests on the way up. We noticed 
that there was apparently very little smoke pro= 
ceeding from the crater, and were in hopes that 
we might be able to see something of the fire when 
we reached the summit. Whether there was smoke 
or not, there was certainly a great deal of bad gas 
coming down the side of the mountain, for we felt 
it in our throats more then we appreciated, and 
were made uncommonly thirsty. At last, at about 
cceeded in gaining tht summit. 
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Lwill now describe the crater as I saw it myself. 

As soon as I got near enough to the. crater to 
see a little way down, I saw that there was very 
little smoke, and that the opposite side could be 
plainly seen. The smoke that I saw, however, 
had a reddish glow, as if from fire below; and this 
induced me to make a closer inspection, so I went 
nearer to the edge (on the north side), and thought 
I could distinguish a small yellow flame of fire 
proceeding from the rocks on the opposite side. 
As yet I was unable to see the bottom of the crater, 
I then went round to the west side, and, at the 
highest point, carefully leaned over, and there | 
saw the whole of the bottom of the crater. 

This position was not very safe, however, so I 
went a little further round until I came to a small 
crevice, and there, supporting myself by leaning 
my hands on the-rock each side, I leaned over, 
and could see almost as much as in my first posi- 
tion, and quite enough to satisfy me, Thecrater 
appeared to be not more than from 150 to 200 ft. 
deep, and at the bottom was a mass of red hot 
rock, black only at the top where it appeared to 
be comparatively cool. In the centre was a large 
hole, the size of which I could not estimate well, 
but which might have been from 10 to 25 feet in 
diameter, The sides of this hole were red hot to 
the top, and began to approach a white heat 
deeper down. From this hole there were many 
others branching out like the spokes of a wheel 
towards the side of the crater, and there was also 
a circle of holes round these, close to the sides, 
All these holes were red hot, and all were 
of different sizes, none being as large as the 
centre hole. Out of a few of the holes flames 
were emitted. It is difficult to suggest the real 
cause of these flames, but they appeared to me 
to be only caused by the force of the hot air, 
which was being emitted with terrific power. 
There was a continual noise like the bellows of an 
immense furnace, and occasionally, also, a slight 
noise like the crushing of stones, 

We had our breakfast on the summit and then 
walked round to the east side to watch the sun- 
rise. On our right, far down, was a sea of clouds 
over the Karuizawa plain, but on our left everything 
was clear, except some heavy clouds in the dis. 
tance. Straight in front were long rows of small 
clouds which were gradually becoming red by the 
approaching sun. We waited until the sun was 
fairly high above the mountains before we begun 
our descent. The sunrise was the most beautiful 
lever saw, and I hardly expect to be so fortunate 
as to get such a sight again. 

We all enjoyed the trip and returned to Karui- 
zawa well satisfied with what we had seen. 


Yours very faithfully, 


EDWARD GAUNTLETT. 
Chiba, November 8th, 1892. 





THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 


To THe Epitor oF THe “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—I have read with great interest your ac- 
count of the recent Manceuvres of the Japanese 
Army, and would feel much obliged if you would 
kindly explain (if possible), why the Umpires dis- 
allowed the claim of a successful * flank attack” 
made by the extreme right of the Southern troops. 
There must have been a reason for this important 
decision of the Umpires. To be taken “in flank,” 
according to the law of Tactics, is, one might say, 
“fan unpardonable error,” but as it was, in this 
instance the claim of the Southern Army was dis- 
allowed ; notwithstanding that, the “reason” of 
the claim would be interesting to know. 


1am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LATE MILITIA FORCES. 


November 7th, 1892. 


[We believe that the attack was held to have failed. It was 
delivered in ignorance of the force which the other side was 
able to array against it—Fd. J.M.J 








The Gasette announces that the Queen has been 
pleased to approve of Mr. Robert G. Shewan as 
Chilian Consul at Hongkong. 

The following appointments have been made at 
the Admiralty :—Lieutenant—H. H. Stileman, to 
the Hyacinth. Surgeons—]. M‘C. Martin, to the 
Daphne, and E. C. Ward, to the Hyacinth, un- 
dated ; Captain H. J. May, C.B., to the Hyacinth, 
to date Sept. 22.—L. & C. Express. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF FAPAN. 


eg 

The regular monthly meeting of the above men- 
tioned Society was held on Friday, November 4th, 
at the rooms of the Geographical Society (Chigaku- 
kio Kai) Nishikonyacho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. Worl 
done by Messrs. C. D. West and W. K. Burton 
during the Summer vacation was on exhibition. 

The regular meeting began at § p.m., Mr. G. 
Gilbert in the Chair. The following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected members of the Society. 
Messrs. A. B. Brown, J. B. M. Barrett, P. C. Es 
Choissoné and J. Kiyokawa, Drs, E. Scriber and 
Augustine Wood. 

Mr. J. Tanaka showed some results of experi 
ments in collotype. They were not quite perfect, 
but were remarkable as the results of first at- 
tempts in this difficult branch of photo-mechanical 
work, the more especially as Mr. Tanaka had 
worked entirely from written instructions, After 
trying various more or less complicated formula, 
he had settled onjthe following :— 











Bichromate of Ammonium 1 gram 
Pure Gelatine . 6 grams 
Water. qo Cty 








inglass, even 
in small quantities, the reverse of an advantage. 
Messrs, W. K. Burton and K. Arito showed the 
results of experiments in orthochromatic work. 
They had set themselves the task of getting photo- 
graphs showing a brilliant pure scarlet, a bright 
but darkish blue, and a pure chrome yellow, in their 
true value. If these could be shown truly all other 
colours coyld. They had succeeded best with a 
mixture of eosine and cyanine. Eosine was a strong 
sensitoyer for the yellow and the green, cyanine for 
the red and the orange. The following formula was 
used ¢ 














Cyanine solution 1 part in 1000 1 part. 
Eosine solution 1 part in 1000... parts 
Ammonia ro per cent. solution , 4 parts. 
Water (distilled) .. sisssee TA parts, 





The plates were bathed for 2 minutes and dried. 
Of course such plates need the extremest care in 
working. 

A yellow screen was used with plate glass sides, 
inclosing } inch thickness of the following solution : 


Picric Acid I part. 
Water . + 500 parts, 


The intense but very light yellow colour of a 
picric acid solution seemed particularly well tinted 
to orthochromatizatios With a denser solution 
than that mentioned it was possible to drench the 
orthochromatization. The exposure needed was 
10 times that with the same plate untreated, but 
without any yellow screen, 

Mr. J. Favre-Brandt sent a most interesting 
paper on “pin hole photography” (photography 
without a lens), along with samples of the work 
done, and of the pin-holes used. It was agreed 
that these samples were remarkably good, In 
fact, in some respects they were better than 
photographs taken with a lens, showing a pleas- 
ing softness. The exposures had been from 
1 to about 5 minutes. The unusual excellence 
of these results was probably due to the great 
care with which the pin-holes ‘were prepared. 
They were in thin plates of nickel, were perfectly 
circular, in each case of the exact diameter that 
would give the finest definition with the focal 
length used, and the edges were delicately bevelled. 

Mr, Kajima Sebi showed a hand camera in the 
form of an opera-glass. The arrangement on the 
whole was ingenous, but samples of work done by 
the camera were much under-exposed, The lens 
working at about ¥; was far too slow for this kind 
of work, especially as the shutter was one that gave 
a bad co-efficient of light. Further, there was no 
means of adjusting the focus. 


Mr. T. Kiyokawa presented the Society with a 
bottle of “retouching solution.” his was to be 
applied to the plates whilst still wet, after fixing 
and washing. It was evidently an aqueous solu- 
tion, Mr. T, Tanaka was asked to take the bot- 
tle with him, to try the solutions, and to report to 
the next meeting. 














The following is a translation of the paper 
on Pin-hole Photography read by Mr: J. Favre- 
Brandt at the meeting of the above mentioned 
Society on Friday, 4th inst. 

PIN-HOLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Attention has been called many times to the 
quality of photographs that can be obtained in a 
darkened chamber, or camera, without special 
optical apparatus, simply by means of a small hole 
in a very thin plate. 
le" Photographers can make pictures, 


€ 





pretly large in size, of landscapes and even of 
monuments, without being obliged to buy lenses 
costing from $10 to $300. 

No doubt to reproduce plans and engravings it 
is necessary to use the famous lenses of Ross, Dal- 
meyer, Beck, Hermagis, Francais, Nadar, and 
others. But we wish to perceive, when we examine 
a pliotograph, the particular effect which is pro- 
duced on a more or less near-sighted eye by its 
entire surroundings, when it looks at nature from 
a little distance. It seems to us that suppressing 
the lens and replacing it by a pin-hole gives more 
artistic results as fat as regards monuments, or 
landscapes without moving figures. 

“ Nevertheless, far from us,” says the Amateur 
Photographer (journal), ‘is the idea of crying 
down the photographic lens which has in the last 
year attained so great perfection ; for in the greater 
number of cases these instruments are, and will 
remain, indispensable;” but leaving out the in- 
stantaneous photograph which has such charm for 
the amateur ; and the portrait, the specialty of the 
professional, let us confine our ambition to ob- 
taining in an artistic a manner as possible either 
landscapes or copies of monuments; and of these 
latter there are certainly no lack in Japan. 

M. Meheux says that the most suitable hole is 
round, and drilled in a plate of copper or sheet 
brass of ,3 millimetre in thickness; it is necessary 
that the borders show no burr and are bevelled, 
forming a cone. : 

Captain Colson has remarked that, although 
the depth of focus is unlimited, the greatest sharp- 
ness of definition for each size of hole is found at 
a determined distance, and he has succeeded in 
finding the proper focal distances for different 
diameters of holes; he has thus found that :— 


The best definition for a hole millimetre is at rx centimetre. 
The best definition for a hole ;% millimetre is at ao centimetre. 
‘The best definition for a hole py millimetre is at 30 centimetre. 
The best definition for a hole yy miilimetre is at 4 centimetre. 


It may be mentioned that the size of the object 
to be reproduced is proportional to the distance 
from the apparatus, and to the distance from the 
hole to the sensitive surface. 

It follows from this rule, that after having taken, 
for example, one view of an entire Cathedral witha 
focal length of 20 centimetres, say with the 3% milli- 
metres diameter of hole, if we wish to have the 
details of the gate-way without moving from our 
place, it is sufficient to lengthen the focus to 44 
centimetres and to use the ,8; millimetres hole. 

We may further remark that the Stenope—the 
name given to the above mentioned plates—easily 
includes an angle of 100 degrees, or even more, 
without at all deforming architectural lines, and 
without destroying the perspective, which is far 
{com being the case with even the most perfect 
wide-angle lens. 

The length of exposure presents much less diffi- 
culty than with lenses, except we expose enormously 
beyond the proper time, it is nearly impossible to 
over expose; we can always obtain a good nega- 











tive by developing intelligently. 

Nevertheless, if one must have a general ap- 
proximate rule, we may say as a general proposi- 
tion that the time of exposure is at least twenty-five 
times longer with the gymm. hole than with a lens 
focussed upon the same view and provided with 
a medium diaphragm. Fifty times longer with 
the 5mm, hole; one hundred times longer with the 
omm. hole, and two hundred times longer with the 
fomm, hole ; it being well understood that we use 
the focal lengths corresponding to these holes. 

But we can modify these times of exposure 
without over exposing the plate; on the whole 
depends very much on the plates, the deve- 
loper, and the actinic power of the light. Ex- 
perience will be the best guide for every class of 
picture. Just the same as in Nature, the sun 
has here great influence on the clearness of the 
view, more than it has when using lenses. 

‘To sum up the advantages of using the Stenope: 

(t) More artistic definition than with a lens. 

(2) Unlimited depths of focus. 

(3) Perfect perspective for lines in architecture. 

(4) Mathematical exactness in the scale of plans, 

(5) The angle of view can include as much as 
170 degrees. 

All the proofs, under the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
represent the same subject, and are taken with the 
same apparatus from one and the same distance, 
say 20 metres from the corner of a house mark. 
ed A. The number representing the house and 
garden was taken with the mm. hole, distance 
from hole to sensitive plate 11 centimetres, time 
of exposure 1 min, 25 sec. 

No. 2 view from same plate with the ,4;mm. hole 
20 centimetres from the plate. 

No. 3 is taken with the mm. hole, 30 centi- 
metres from the plate, and finally No. 4 is taken 
with fmm. hole 44 centimetres from the plate; dis- 























tance between the apparatus and the house 18 to 
20 metres. ‘Time of exposure varies in the different 
umber from jt min. 25 sec. to 2 min, 30 sec, 
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CENSUS FOR 1891. 
ae é 


The Official Gasette publishes the following 
census of the population ascertaine! by the De- 
partment of Home Affairs on the gist lvcember, 





1891 :— 











Total number of houses 7,806,369 
Total population 40,718,077 
(Males) 20,563,416 
(Females) 20,155,261 
Peer 3.844 
Shisoks 2,009,396 
Heimin 38,705,437 
Foundlings ...... 4,631 
Unregistered prisoner: i 1,037 





‘The above figures show an increase of 317 houses 
and 265,216 in population, The return for each 


prefecture in the country is as follow: 


















No. of 
Males. Females. Total. houses. 
Tokyo Fu S79012 $79,009 Ts1S0,01% 347,609 
Kyoto Fu 445739 ped 
Osaka Fu 606,596 110,074 
461,084 402,535 x 
78372 765,338 3135150 
378,199 377,870 1495176 
Bysitta 3941330 
$42,030 0885233 174,904 
os.08s Ya0si883 411,909 
$34,048 1ossixs6 175,208 
790,969 132,919 
Tochigi Ken 06,029 1144029 
‘Nara Ken $08,245 85,078 
Syen30 a7r87 
488,989 320,330 
treso7a 
"464,380 
ossaor 
947,207 














Nagano K 5 
Miyagi Ken. 3755194 107,419 
Fukushima Ken.. 409,604 183,707 
Iwate Ken 33nor 

273, 

s8ayn35 

3381042 





Miyazaki Kea " 
Kagoshima Ken - 
‘Okinawa Ken, 

Hokkaido 


Total 





261,723 














14344:279 








(940,038 
O4na4t 
690,205 
679.613 

939.543 183,936 

18.544 120,842 

3 224,308 

153842 

14,100 











1$03,416 20,185,261 40,718,677 75866,369 


In addition to above figures, the population at 
various ages is also given, as follows:— 


Male, 





Female, 


Total. 


I year 409,378 480,546 976,924 
2 years 497,837 483,018 980,855, 
3 years. 513,981 501,470 1,015,251 
4 years. Yor,t08 477,702 968,810 
5 years 446,004 435,562 881,566 
6 years, 456,525 451,040 907,565 
7 years. 439,905 431,850 871,555 
8 years 438,166 431,497 869,003 
9 years 455,783 450,003 906,386 
10 years, 448,143 438,803 886,946 
11 years 453,901 449,273 903,174 
12 years 440,539 431,392 871,936 
13 years, 443,645 434.829 878,474 
14 years 440,540 429,043 869,587 
15 years. 426,558 413,727 840,285 
10 years 444.303 434,420 878,812 
17 years. 410,110 399,061 809,771 
18 years 399,392 390,215 789,607 
19 years 304,389 - 385.047 779,436 
20 years, 348,950 338,647 087,597 
21 years... 323,081 312,710 635,791 
22 years 312,381 300,575 610,956 
23 years. 312,257 304,420 616,083 
24 years. 359,604 346,527 706,131 
25 years 323,404 315,380 638,784 
26 years. 318,859 305,701 624,560 
27 years. 346,022 331,993 678,015 
28 years, 329,809 317,406 647,215 
29 years. 278,274 © 269,201 547,475 
go years 259432 250,935 510,367 
31 years 241,055 233,719 475,374 
32 years. 275.797 262,502 538,209 
33 years. 274,117 266,986 541,103 
34 years. 299,104 282,072 581,176 
35 years. 297,108 282,927 580,035 
36 years. 286,722 273,405 560,127 
37 years 284,328 268,026 552,354 
38 years, 291,002 272,569 504,171 
39 years, 283,139 205,994 5495133, 
4o years 289,467 260,241 555,708 
41 years. 244,936 231,119 476,055 
42 years, 258,973 241,333 $00,306 
43 years 278,167 201,119 530,286 
44 years 203,478 242,967 506,445 
249,024 489,133 





239,50! 
Digitized by 2 


oogle 








46 years. 231,361 191,959 423,320 
240,137 232,502 472,099 
225,140 210,885 436,025 
228,714 214,132 442,840 
197,418 186,196 383,614 
202,708 = 190,339 393,047 
190,901 181,670 372,571 
174.807 165,91 340,718 
160,347 154220 314,567 
130,201 130,281 260,482 
150,600 153,353 309.953 
1551934 155,808 311,742 
142,948 141,985 284.933 
141,009 146,361 287,370 
152,990 156,560 309,550 
136,384 140,333 276,717 
147,492 147,846 295,338 
124,042 130,580 254,622 
123,959 132,074 250,033 
118,720 126,277, 244,997 
104.934 113,279 218,213 
105,597 «110,104 221,701 
96,890 106,980 203,870 
860,288 97,420 183,708 
86.486 96,303 182,789 
68,757 81,537 150,294 
65,992 78359 144,351 
62,970 75:527 138,497 
53.170  63,432.-—*116,602 
43,373 55:432 98,805 
41,533 53.459 94,992 
34,189 45,054 79,843 
29,714 40,117 69,831 
27,348 38,104. 65,452 
21,871 3444 53315 
19,938 28,627 48,365, 
14177-22281 37,178 
11,524 18,363 * 30,087 
10,276 16,433 26,709 
8,245 13,501 21,806 
6,315 10,718 17,033 

. 51257 9,123 14,380 
2 porn 870 10,881 
1,822 3.458 5,280 
1,192 2,287 3.477 
868 1,876 
606 1,222 1,828 
340 778 1,115 
223 567 790 
140 356 406 
90 242 332 
55 164 219 
44 89 133 
32 62 31 
12 40 52 
9 37 4 
12 22 34 
3 12 15 
oO 6 6 
° 3 3 
1 3 4 
° 3 3 
Ages unknown., 1,590 1,086 2,676 


Grand Total..20,563,416 20,155,261 40,718,677 


+ 14,924,788 
25,793,889 


Number of married 
Number of unmarried 













(Males) 13,101,022 
(Females) 12,692,867 
Births reported 1,086,775 
(Males) 554,932 
(Females) 531,843, 
Deaths reported. 853,139 
(Males) 438,811 
(Females) 414,328 
Stillborn children 91,389 
(Males)... 46,966 
(Females) 44.423 
Manages 325,051 
Divorces .. 112,411 
Went abroad 27,866 














Colonel Ardagh, C B., Royal Engineers, private 
secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne, who has 
been England for several months, leaves directly 
for Calcutta, travelling by way of San Francisco 
and Japan. ' Colonel Ardagh will resume his duties 
as private secretary to the Viceroy about December 
Ist. 

The Missions to Seamen Society have heard 
fom Hongkong that the Sunday Cargo working 
Ordinance of that colony, which came into opera 
tion there on August rst, 1891, has given grea 
satisfaction to the seafaring community, and has 
not evoked any active opposition from either natives 
or Europeans, Whilst about 700 ships annually 
worked their cargoes on Sundays in Hongkong 
before the Ordinance came into force, only sixteen 
vessels are reported as availing themselves in the 
course of the first year of the “ permits” to work 
cargoes on Sundays by payment of fees as arrang- 
ed for in the Ordinance.—Z. and C. Express. 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
Faas ee Cee 
(From our own Corresronpent.) 


Chicago, October 1oth. 

Atthe close of my last letter I referred briefly 
to the opening of the University of Chicago, to its 
remarkable history, development, and prospects. 
Toughit, perhaps, to add, that work began Satur- 
day morning, October 1st, without any prelimi- 
navies or ceremonies. Even the first chapel 
exercises were not marked by any conventionalities 
or formalities or oratorical flourishes, but were con- 
ducted by Dr. Harper in the usual manner. Not 
display, but work, is the purpose of the institution, 

‘The total number of students in altendence is 
520, of whom 243 are undergraduates, 151 are in 
the divinity school, and 126 are in the other 
graduate courses, Besides this, there are about 
125 at the Morgan Paik Academy, which, though 
only a fitting-school, is an organic part of the 
University. It is expected that there will be con- 
siderable increase after the first turn of six weeks, 

‘The students, after long discussion and expeti- 
menting, finally decided upon a yell” which is 
truly appropriate, as follows :— 

Chica-go! Chi-ca-go! Chi-ca-go-go! 
Go it Chi-ca. go it Chica, 
Go it Chi-ca-go! 

The Inter Ocean of this city, in a editorial on 
“higher education in Chicago,” calls attention to 
the fact, that ‘the same month of the same year 
in the city” will witness the dedication of the 
temporary Columbian Exposition and permanent 
University of Chicago,—each in its way an educa- 
tional institution, It also suggests that October, 
which saw this city reduced to ashes in 1871, is 
now properly Chicago’s month, which marks the 
beginning, in 1892, of a new phase in her develop- 
ment; for she will be known hereafter, not merely 
as a place of marvellous growth and material de- 
velopment, but as an intellectual and educational 
centre. It may be more than boasting, it may be 
the actual drift, that will bring the ‘hab ” from 
Boston to Chicago. 

World’s Fair matters are moving along rapidly. 
A large number of Japanese workmen arvived the 
other day, and have began their labours on the 
building’ for Japan. Chan Pak Kwai, a wealthy 
Chinese importer of this city, has been appointed 
by a local Chinese syndicate to proceed to China 
and purchase materials for an exhibit to represent 
every phase of native life. On Midway Plaisance 
will be erected a Joss house, a teachouse, a 
Chinese theatre, and several Chinese Stores. 

It is now quite probable, that ex-President and 
Mrs. Cleveland will be present at the dedicatory 
ceremonies, but it is likely, and very unfortunate, 
that President Harrison, on account of his wife’s 
precarious condition, will be unable to leave 
Washington, 

‘The executive committee has found the necessity 
for a separate building for educational exhibits 
too great to be slighted, and has decided to 
provide a building with a ground floor capacity of 
150,000 square feet. This will relieve the Mauu- 
factures Building. 

This has been a week of conventions. 
National Real Estate Congress held a sessi: 
three days at Buffalo, N.Y., and discussed their 
methods of doing business, The Torrens system 
of the registration of land came in for strong com- 
mendation. 

The Methodists of the Rock River Conference, 
including this city, met at Sterling, Ill., and had 
the pleasure of listening to encouraging reports. 
Among the missionaries present was Dr, Hobait, 
of China. 

Last Friday evening about 5,000 people were 
assembled at the Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the American Sabbath 0, to rejoice over 
the closing of the World’s on Sunday. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Col. Elliot T, Shepherd, 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and others. 

Vesterday afternoon Mr. L. D. Wishard spoke 
at the ¥.M.C.A. rooms on the work of that orga- 
nization in Japan, China, and India. 

‘The New York Presbytery will meet November 
gth to try Dr. Briggs. The public will be admit- 
ted, if they keep silence. 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions held its 82nd. annual session in 
this city last week, It has assets of $1,000,000; 
occupies 97 stations and 1,136 out-stations; 183 
ordained missionaries (of whom rr are also physi- 
cians), 12 physicians and others ot ordained, and 
337 female assistant missionaries,—a total of 539. 
The native workers number 2,648, of whom 757 are 
pastors and preachers, The native churches are 
410 in number, with 38,226 members, of whom 
10,100 are credited to Japan. ‘The mission school 
work is very successful. 

Among the missionaries present at the msetiog 
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Mark Williams, of China; and a prominent per 
sonage was a lineal descendant of Jolin Bunyan, 
Rev. Dr. Brown, of London, This gentleman, 
and Dr. Storrs, Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost, and others, 
delivered eloquent addresses. The question of 
closer and better connection of the churches with 
the corporate membership of the Board was dis- 
cussed, and referred back to the committee. It will 
thus come up again next year at Worcester, Mass. 
The various women’s missionary societies also had 
a meeting, at which Mrs. Atkinson, of Japan, was 
one of the speakers. Dr. R. S. Storrs was un- 
animously re-elected President of the Board; and 
Drs. Nathanuel G. Clark, Edward K. Alden, and 
Judson Smith were chosen Corresponding Secre. 
taries. The vexing question concerning the creed 
qualifications of missionaries was brought up, and 
once more settled on the old basis. 

The newspapers lately have had scarcely any- 
thing about cholera; and the scare has just about 
subsided. In that connection the following clip- 
Ping is of some interest: 

*: Theosophy has been brought Into prominence in connection 
with the cholera scare,”” said S. L, Dement, of New York, at the 
Auditorium yesterday “by, a speech recently delivered in New 
York by William Q. Judge, the leader of the American Society. 
The subject was ‘Epidemics from the Theosophical Stand. 
point.” Cholera came in for its share of treatment, and it was 
sought to be shown that there are mental and physical epide- 
mics, and that all can be traced to the evil thoughts of men, 
‘According to theosophy, thoughts are stored uo as pictures in 
the ether recognized by scientists and exert a hypnotic influence 
fon the minds of men.” There is also a theory that the vast ac- 
cumulation of evil thoughts have so polluted the ether that 
when conditions are favourable thev become the cause of plagues 
of various kinds. It is believed that a fve thousand year cycle 
will end ina. few years, when a great deal of this stored up 
paychic force will be precipitated, causing wars, epidemics and 
and catacly+ms, 

Tabor College, Iowa, has among its students a 
young Japanese woman sent from Kyoto by Miss 
Nellie Wainwright, a former pupil of that school. 

R. G. Dun and Co. give out the information, 
that there is increased activity in trade; that 
“business is distinctly better in the South on ac- 
count of the improvement in the price of cotton, 
move active at the West with improved crop pros. 
pects, and only slightly retarded in the East.” 

Political affairs are growing a little hotter, The 
Democrats had a big day (Oct. 4) in New York, 
when Cleveland and others spoke at the national 
convention of the Democrat League of Clubs; and 
the Republicans the same date filled both Music 
and Fonceil Halls in Boston tohear Reid and Mc- 
Kinley, ‘The Democrats rejoice in the announce- 
ment that Wayne MacVeagh, Garfield’s Attorney- 
General, las come out for Cleveland; the Repub- 
licans exult over the accession of George Ticknor 
Curtis, the well known constitutional lawyer, to 
their ranks; the People’s Party is happy, because 
Pennoyer, elected Governor of Oregon by the 
Democrats, has come out for Weaver; and the 
Prohibitionists are encouraged by steady gains 
among the rank and file. North Dakota and Idaho 
are now added to the list of states in which the De- 
mocrats are supporting the Populist’s electoral 
tickets in the hope of defeating the Republicans. 
It is rather early in a decidedly “ mixed up” state 
of affairsto venture on a prediction concerning the 
result of the election ; but, as this is my last chance, 
I may say, that it really looks as if the People’s 
Party will carry enough states to throw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives. 

‘The arguments in the case of Labour Commis- 
sioner Peck have all been made before the Court 
of Sessions at Albany ; and the decision will be 
announced October 18th. 

Judges Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, and 
Thomes M. Cooley, of Michigan, are reported as 
accessions from Republican to Democratic ranks. 

Mrs. Harrison’s condition is practically un- 
changed; it is fitful, with days of improvement 
and then days of decline. ‘There is now little hope 
of recovery. 

America mourns with England the death of 
Teinyson. The newspapers, for the past few days, 
have teemed with Tennysoniana and appreciative 
sketches of his life and writings ; and yesterday the 
pulpits echoed with his praises. 

New York City has begun its series of Colum. 
bian celebrations, which will be Veported in the 
next letter. 

‘The new Chicago is just “of age” to-day. It 
is twenty-one years since the great fire, which 
began the night of October 8th, and raged 
fiercely all the next day, was finally stopped Octo- 
ber toth, That fire destroyed over $20,000,000 
worth of property ; rendered 100,000 people home- 
less; reduced 18,000 buildings to ruin; and seem- 
ingly put a check to the growth of this city, But 
Chicago, phoen ang into new life from 
its ashes, and has astonished the world by its 
phenomenal development, as shown by this para- 
graph = 
‘The greatness of Chicago and Cook County is emphasized by 
the following hgures, vublished in a hand-book of domestic and 
foreign securities; Area of Cook County, 960 square miles. Po- 
Pulation, 1880, 607,594 1890, 1,102,089. Assessed vaMation 1880, 


Feal, $219,21,299; personal, $48,673,198 7b 
total, 6155,235.560; 1890, Te pu afl soe) P 239) 
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291, real, $325,859,266 5 


rallroad, $13,699,674 ; total, $240,298,959; 
61 total, $3824076,167, 


ersonal, $45,793,140} Tailroad, $13,02 
Estin.ated actual valn~ for 1892, $1,413,380,835. " Cook County 
nd Chicago being virtually one, it can be stated without exag- 
geration that no city in the history of the world ever showed such 
remarkable growth and development as the western metropolis. 


But the best celebration of this twenty-first year is 
the educational trenaissance noted at the begin- 
ning of this leter. 




















THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘MARY ROSE.” 
A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
GOLD MEDALLIST, UNITED STATES NAVAL InsTITUTE, 
(FROM "THE ENGINEER.”) 
age ee 
IX.—A “ Grorious Frrsr oF June.” 


Mr. Binnacle took command of the privateer. 
The Alger, which was evidently sinking fast, was 
now aflame with lights, and all firing from her had 
ceased, The men clustered on her decks were 
shouting wildly for help. Some even leapt into 
the water, and strove to reach the Mary Rose by 
imming. Regardless, for the moment, of every- 
thing except the saving of life, Binnacle ordered 
the boats to be got out, but soon learnt that he had 
nota single boat of any kind which would float. In 
the meantime the Zroude was watily coming up, 
with the obvious intention of action. Binnacle's 
decision was soon taken. He steamed round the 
Alger so as to place her between him and his new 
enemy, and when he was as close to her as he 
dared venture, hailed her. 

“T have no boats,” he cried.“ Signal to your 
consort to help you. I won’t interfere unless she 
attacks me. God preserve you!” And then, 
pretty confident that his permission would be 
gladly taken advantage of, he steamed back to 
where the Cécille lay motionless on the water a 
mile or more to the eastward. 

‘The Cécille, it was now plain, had struck, and as 
the Mary Rose approached her, she hailed to say 
so. Binnacle replied, ordering her to send a boat, 
and in five minutes a boat left her side. 

‘The officer who came in her was a grey-headed 
captain in full dress. He climbed on deck with 
some little difficulty, for his left arm was bound up 
in a sling; but although, as his slit sleeve showed, 
he had put on his full uniform after he had received 
his wound, and although he was in considerable 
pain, there were about him no other traces of 
having been in action. His face was clean, his 
linen was spotless, and his hair and whiskers were 
carefully brushed, The side was piped for him, 
and, hat in hand, he stood with bowed head ask- 
ing in broken English for the captain. 

Binnacle moved forward, a great contrast in 
every way to his visitor. The latter was clean, 
and almost spruce. The former had his clothes 
burnt full of holes, and wet blood.upon his cuffs, 
while his face was black, his hands were dirty, his 
lead was bare, and his hair was badly singed. 
Have I the honour of speaking to the captain of 
this ship ?” asked the Frenchman in a voice which, 
though distinct, trembled with emotion. 

“The captain is wounded, sir,” rejoined Bin- 
nacle; and Tam in command.” 

“ Perhaps, nevertheless, you will conduct me to 
the captain.’ 

Bowling lay near the break of the poop, where 
Dr. Rhubarb was attending to him. He had not 
received any further injury of importance. He 
had merely fainted from the effects of excitement 
acting upon his already sorely injured frame, and 
he was now regaining his senses. Binnacle point- 
ed him out to the Frenchman who approached 
him. Bowling looked up, and, realising the situa- 
tion, struggled to his feet and took off his cap. 
But that Mr. Nipcheese supported him he would, 
however, have again fallen. 

“Sir,” said the French captain, who had put 
his hat on the bitts and who now tendered his 
sword; “my engines are disabled, half my crew 
are killed, and I have no choice but to surrender. 
It is a sad consolation for me to know that I sur- 
render to an officer of your distinguished gallantry, 
Permit me to say that you have fought me splen- 
didly and have handled your ship to perfection. I 
do myself the honour of constituting myself your pri- 
soner, and of begging you to assist my poor fellows.” 

He had prepared this little speech, no doubt, 
and had steeled himself to utter it. When he had 
finished it he burst into tears and sobbed like a 
child. Bowling, still dazed, grasped the proffered 
sword, and attempted to reply, but was too weak 
to speak aloud. He could only beckon Binnacle 
to him and whisper: ‘ Poor chap! Tell him to 
keep it, Binnacle. And do you carry on.” Then 
once more he fainted, 

It_was arranged that the prize should be towed 
falta, unless, indeed, her engines could in the 
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But it soon appeared that the enemy had no 
further stomach for fighting. The Troude, lying 
close to the Alger, was busily engaged in saving 
the ship’s company of that ill-starred craft, which, 
before daylight, but not until all her people had 
been removed, gave a great roll to port, and 
pitching down by the bows, sank ; whereupon the 
Troude steamed slowly away to the westward. In 
the interval Lieutenant Tripper had gone to take 
charge of the Céctlle. 

He found on board of her a perfectly awful state 
of affairs. Tompion had worked his guns only 
too well. The Mary Rose, with her concentrated 
broadside, had raked the great French cruiser 
fore and aft along nearly the whole length of 
the spacious deck; and by that one terrible dis- 
charge had not only -killed or wounded 239 
out of the 486 officers and men in the Cécille, 
but had dismounted two out of six 6:4in. and 
four out of ten 5"4in. guns; had carried away the 
foremast close to the deck, had demolished the 
forward funnel, and had literally filled up the 
open engine-room hatch with heavy débrés from 
the foremast, the funnel, the fore-bridge, the boats 
and the deck structures. The débris had choked 
and jammed the engines, and had so caused a 
general dislocation of the machinery. Two out of 
the three g*in. shells had, it appeared, burst high 
up under the upper deck, and, besides tearing it > 
open and covering the upper deck from end to end 
with splinters, had spread equal devastation on the 
lower deck, which was in places actually covered 
with the mangled and unrecognisable remains of 
brave men, and across which a wash of blood swept 
from side to side as the ship rolled. Tripper was 
not squeamish. He had already seen some fright- 
ful sights in his own ship. But when he first went 
down to the Cécille’s lower deck, and experienced 
the horrible warm odour of the slaught-house there ; 
when lantern in hand he saw splashed brains, the 
fragments of flesh, and the trickling streams of 
crimson ; and when he heard the sounds that filled 
that den of terrors, he could barely force himself to 
remain. Herea 6:gin. gun, weighing about four 
tons, had been torn from its mounting and flung 
upon three men whom it had crushed out of all 
shape of human kind; there again a body cut in 
half lay across the gangway and oozed blood and 
horror, The new war methods may not be more 
cruel, nor even more fatal than the old, but they 
are a hundred times more fearful. 

When matters had been put a little ship-shape 
on board the prize, and when some of the prisoners 
had been removed from her, and a small prize 
crew, which could hardly be spared, had been sent 
on board from the Mary Rose, a hawser was passed 
to the Cécille, and she was taken in tow. 

Malta was about 750 miles steam from the scene 
of action, and, had the privateer been alone, she 
would probably have reached Valetta Harbour by 
six o'clock in the evening of Saturday, the 16th. 
With the French cruiser astern of her she did not, 
however, reach it until twenty-four hours later, and 
even then she made very good time, seeing that 
she covered the distance at an average speed of 
over 1rknots. This she could not have done had 
not a favourable wind sprung up, and had not the 
prize been able to slightly help her by hoisting a 
certain amount of sail, 

During the passage Bowling picked up wondet- 
fully, as did also Maintruck, Day, and Salthorse, 
and when, late on Sunday afternoon, the Mary Rose 
and the Cécille droped anchor, by direction from 
the admiral, off Point Bichi, all four of the wounded 
officers were not only on deck, but on their legs. 
For a fortnight Malta had been almost cut off from 
the rest of the world. A few Italian small craft had 
run acrose from Syracuse and Alicant, but they 
had busied themselves with the bringing of sup- 
plies rather than of news. All the cables were 
cut; a torpedo boat, which had been sent for 
orders to Messina, had not returned, and was 
supposed to have been captured; and a consider- 
able French force, including the ironclads Riche- 
lieu, Friedland, Bayard, and Duguesclin, and 
the cruisers Milan, Fean Bart, and Faucon, 
having been observed “off the island, it was not 
difficult to account for the non-arrival of the 
duplicate dispatches which, as Bowling knew, had 
been sent overland from London and about the time 
of his own departure from the Tyne. 

The arrival of the two ships caused a scene of the 
wildest enthusiasm. Within a few minutes the 
harbour, as if by magic, became crowded with 
boats, the occupants of which seemed to be never 
tired of staring at the blue ensign which floated 
above the tricolour at the Cécille’s peak, or of ex- 
amining the various marks of rough usage with 
which both vessels were liberally covered ; and ever 
and anon some excitable person on the water start- 
ed rounds of cheering for the mysterious British 
cruiser and for her gallant but unknown captai 
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Colossus, Sanspareil, Polyphemus, and Surprise, 
besides the half-dismantled Orion. Their boats 
came off to the strangers, and many of those who 
came in them were rather astonished to find on the 
Mary Rose's quarter-deck old shipmates, or at 
least old friends. The admirals, also, too anxious 
to be able to stand strictly on their dignity, 
came off, the Mediterranean Commander-in-Chief 
in the Sanspareil’s galley, and the Admiral Su- 
perintendent in his steam launch, To the latter 
officer Bowling had the satisfaction of personally 
handing Sir Humphrey Thornbeigh’s dispatch. 
Warm indeed were the congratulations which he 
received from all ranks when, in as few words as 
possible, and very modestly, he told his story. 

“By Gad, Bowling,” said the Admiral Superin- 
tendent, a little man, who habitually jumped about 
as if he were treading upon hot bricks: “to be 
able to say that I had done what you have done, I 
would willingly surrender all this gold lace. Dam- 
me, sir, if they don’t make a K.C.B. of you, I shall 
leave the service in disgust—when the war is over, 
of course.” 

“Pm more desirous to get a little of the gold 
lace, sir,” laughed Bowling. “ If they will give me 
my three stripes I shall be content, although that 
would involve my leaving the ship.” 

The two Admirals, as soon as they had satisfied 
a litle of their natural curiosity concerning what 
Bowling could tell them, took possession without 
any ceremony of his cabin, and in privacy opened 
Si¢ Humphney’s dispatch. It was externally ad- 
dressed to the Admiral Superintendent, because 
Sir Humphrey, when he wrote it, was of course 
ignorant as to the whereabouts of the Mediter- 
ranean Commander-in-Chief, but it was internally 
addressed to the senior officer at Malta. Itdirect- 
ed him to spare no efforts in getting ready for 
service as many vessels as possible, and then, 
taking command, to proceed to sea with them, 
running as little risk as might be, yet, if necessary, 
at all hazards. The object to be strictly kept in 
view was to make a rendezvous at one o'clock a.m. 
on Monday, June 1st, five miles south of Europa 
Point; and to effect this everything was to be 
sacrificed, ‘At the place and hour mentioned,” 
continued the despatch, “1 purpose to concentrate 
all available forces from Malta, from Gibraltar, 
and from home, in order, if the French fleet be 
still off the Rock, to annihilate it; and if that fleet 
be gone elsewhere, to resume our command of the 
Mediterranean, and then to follow the enemy, 
should they have left it for the Atlantic or the 
Channel.” 

The despatch—which was a long one—need not 
be further quoted. It contained plain directions 
as to the manner in which each squadion was to 
approach the rendezvous ; a special code of signals ; 
and minute instructions as to the course to be 
pursued in almost every conceivable combination 
of circumstances; and it concluded with the ex- 
pression of a hope that the senior officer would 
ireat Captain Bowling, of the Mary Rose, letter-of- 
marque, with favourable consideration, and would 
utilise the services which Captain Bowling, Sir 
Humphrey felt sure, would be very eager lo render 
to her Majesty’s officers. 

From that moment, Bowling, although he had 
no rank, held a unique and exceptional positio 
He was taken into the councils of the Admirals to 
an extent to which even the oldest post-captains 
were not; his advice was not merely asked, but 
frequently followed, and he was offered every 
facility which the dockyard officials, without pre- 
judice to the naval service, could supply towards 
refitting his ship, and bringing her sorely reduced 
complement once more up to the mark. Of men 
there was no lack, for many large merchant ships, 
including several vessels of the P. and O. Com- 
pany’s fleet, were laid up in harbour. Indeed, it 
was found possible to refit and re-mau the Cécile 
as well as the Mary Rose. The former was re- 
named Rose, and the Commander-in-Chief sug- 
gested that, unless Bowling very much desired to 
keep her under his orders, she should be purchased 
into the Navy and officered by naval officers, 
Bowling preferred the latter course ; whereupon 
the admiral assumed the responsibility of the 
bargain, and, the prize having been duly con- 
demned, he gave Bowling bills for the very large 
amount at which she was officially valued. 

In pursuit of the orders from home, Malta 
Dockyard, which had been busy enough before the 
Mary Rose's arrival, became busier than ever, 
‘The Sanspareil was in No. 4 Dock, the Colossus 
in Somerset Dock, and the Polyphemus in No. 2 
—Inner Dock—so that the other vessels of large 
size had to make shift to repair alongside; but 
labour being plentiful, and the Admiral Super- 
intendent having with foresight erected some 
temporary but very powerful shears, it was found 
possible to lighten both the Mary Rose and the 
Rose sufficiently to enable their 
juries, which were,not extensive, 
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set to rights. The Commander-in-Chief decided to 
sail on the evening of Wednesday, the 27th; bu the 
did not allow his determination to become known 
to any one except his brother Admiral and Bow- 
ling. Everyone, however, knew quite well that 
exciting events were in the air. Such matters 
seem to have mysterious tongues of their own, and 
to be unable to keep silence concerning themselves, 
even although they do not always blab of parti- 
cular details. 

In the battle off Toulon both the r11-ton guns 
of the Sanspareil had been put, or rather had put 
themselves, out of action, but as at Malta there 
were neither reseive guns nor appliances for, in s0 
short a time, lifting out the old ones, they were 
obliged to be left in the ship. The accident was 
a very serious one, for it condemned the most 
important portion of the great vessel’s armament 
to inactivity, and deprived the craft of the whole 
of her bow fire. is being so, the Admiral, 
though very unwilling to desert her, felt it 




















overhauled, and he then made, of course, most 
rteous explanations; but by that time the 
British squadron was at sea, and well on its way 
to the westward. When the cruiser returned to her 
station it was too dark for her to discover that the « 
bird had flown, Next morning she did discover 
it, and then she pelted off to Toulon with the news; 
and received from the Commander-in-Chief there 
a sound rating for having been lured away by an 
Italian, who, as the admiral chose to put it, was 
“ouly an Englishman in disguise.” There may have 
been an atom of truth in this assertion, for through. 
out the war the Italians certainly, although they 
always spoke to and of the French with the great- 
est politeness, spoke, as used to be said at the 
time, with a decidedly English accent. In other 
words, they scarcely disguised their sympathies, 
and would, upon the smallest encouragement, have 
openly declared them. Happily for all parties, 
they managed to preserve for themselves that 
greatest of blessings—peace. 























cumbent upon him to haul down his flag in her, 
and to transfer it to the Colossus. He even went 
so far as to question whether he should allow the 
Sanspareil to go to sea at all, and only at the 
urgent solicitation of her captain did he at length 
consent to permit her to accompany the squadron 
when it should leave harbour, In the meantime, 
and in order to neutralise to some slight extent 
the ship’s absence of heavy guns forward, he suc- 
ceeded in getling a couple of 4°7in. quick firing 
guns mounted behind shields on the spar deck 
abreast of the funnels, so that they were partially 
protected by the otherwise useless turret, and could 
fire over it. 

The ten days that were spent by the Mary Rose 
at Malta went very quickly. Work went’ on by 
night with as litle interruption as by day, and 
upon the morning of the 27th all the vessels with 
which the Admiral intended to sail had hauled 
out from their docks and jetties, and lay at anchor 
in harbour, fully coaled, and in all respects ready 
for sea. During these ten days very little news of 
a trustworthy nature dribbled in from the outer 
world. It became known, however, that a further 
attempt by the French against the ships collected 
at Spithead had been repulsed, without serious 
loss on the British side; but that, on the other 
hand, several open towns on the south coast 
had been bombarded by French cruisers, after 
having declined to pay ransom ; that the Channel 
trade, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
was almost at a standstill; and that in some 
parts of the country bloody bread riots had oc- 
curred, while in London itself there had been much 
disorder, owing to the supposed undue dilatori- 
ness of the Board of War, and to the great rise in 
prices. Sir Humphrey Thornbeigh had been burnt 
in effigy in Trafalgar-square, and had immediately 
afterwards ridden out of the Admiralty court-yard, 
addressed the crowd from on horseback, and been 
cheered by the rabble as he returned. It became 
known also that, as late as the 2and, the nightly 
bombardment of Gibraltar was being continued, 
and that the French were pretty confident of reduc. 
ing the place by the and of the month, as they had 
improvised some floating batteries, armed with 
mortars of the largest calibre, throwing mélinite 
shells, which were excessively destructive. 

Bowling was almost well, and, but for the loss of 
his eye, was very little the worse for having been 
in action, Hard work, indeed, seemed to be the 
best restorative for beth him and his officers. 


The 27th of May was a magnificent day. The 
sky was clear and of the deepest blue, and the 
gentle breeze was barely sufficient to blow out the 
Bunting of the ships in harbour and the Union 
Jacks of the forts on shore. At ten o'clock the 
admiral suddenly signalled for steam to be got up 
ready for 12 knots at five o'clock ; at half-past four, 
having already unmoored, he signalled “ Prepare 
to weigh,” and at five he weighed and led 
his ships out. Earlier in the day he had sent 
torpedo boats to scout all round the island, 
and, as they returned reporting no signs of the 
enemy, he did not hesitate to put to sea. before 
dark. It subsequently appeared that the French 
vessels, which for a time had formed a squadron of 
observation off Malta, had, two days earlier, been 
ordered to reinforce the fleet off the Rock, pre- 
paratory to the general and, as was hoped, the final 
bombardment, the French Admiralty having made 
up its mind that the ships in Malta were too badly 
damaged to venture much for some time to come, 
and too weak to dare to come out, even if they 
were patched up. Only a single cruiser had been 
left to watch, and she had, it turned out, gone off 
in chase of a vessel which she took to be British, 
but which was really the Ilalian corvette Cristoforo 
Colombo, bound for Palermo, ‘The excellent Italian 
captain did not deem it to be his duty to enlighten 
his French “ opposite number,” and steamed gaily 
Te at 13 knots without answering the signals] 
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In the days of sailing ships pre-concerted action 
between fleets or even between single vessels was 
difficult and precarious. It was not, for example, 
of much use for the Admiralty to base important 
plans upon the junction at a particular time and 
in a particular place of two forces. It might be 
absolutely impossible for one or both of the forces 
to reach the spot within a month of the specified 
hour,—impossible, not because of the occurrence of 
unforeseen accidents, but simply because of the 
normal and natural conditions under which the 
work had to be done. If the winds did not blow, the 
ship did not go. But in modern days ships are in- 
dependent of winds, tides, and currents. Mail 
steamersrun, and have run for years, between points 
thousands of miles distant with almost the punctu- 
ality of railway trains; and if it were desirable that 
at eight o’clock in the morning or every Monday 
in the year a vessel should leave New York, and 
that, at eight o'clock in the morning of the follow- 
ing Wednesday week she should drop anchor in 
the Cove of Cork, there is no doubt whatever that 
in fifty cases out of every fifty-two, the programme 
could be literally carried out. If, in short, a slight 
margin over and above the time actually necessary 
for the voyage in moderate weather be allowed, 
ships can, barring unforeseen and unpreventible 
accidents, now move about with something akin to 
absolute punctuality. This fact lies at the root of 
all modern naval strategy, and at the root, also, of 
much of modern naval tactics; but it had never 
before been so frankly recognised and so boldly 
utilised as it was for the combined operations which 
were planned at Whitehall to be carried out on the 
1st of June in the Strait of Gibraltar. 


‘The gallant admiral whose flag flew in the Colos- 
sus took care to keep a certain amount of time in 
hand from the beginning. At twelve knots, 
Gibraltar is, as neatly as possible, ninety-six hours? 
steam from Malta. The rendezvous was for one 
o'clock a.m. on June Ist; therefore in order to keep 
it, a squadron steaming the whole distance at twelve 
knots, a little speed in hand, was not obliged to leave 
Malta until one a.m. on the morning of May 28th, 
But the admiral prudently allowed himself an ad- 
ditional eight hours; and thus, towards the end of 
his cruise, when he might reasonably expect to fall 
in with the enemy, he was able to go warily. 








‘The last day was indeed an anxious time. To 
approach the African shore was to risk encounter- 
ing French vessels on their way to or from Gib- 
raltar and Algiers or Biserta, To approach the 
Spanish shore, on the other hand, was to risk 
encountering French vessels on their way to or 
from Gibraltar and Toulon. Upon both routes 
men-of-war must necessarily be continually mov- 
ing, Toulon being the repairing, and Algiers or 
Biserta in all probability the coaling depot for the 
hostile fleet ; and although the admiral had come 
out to fight, he had come to fight in a particular 
place ata particular time, and not otherwise. In 
this difficulty the Rose was useful. Her French 
build and rig, and her general resemblance to 
other cruisers which still flew the tricolour, render- 
ed her, the Admiral felt, invaluable as a scout; 
and, as a matter of fact, in the early morning of 
the 31st she was able, without exciting suspicion, 
to warn the squadron of the vicinity of a French 
ironclad, which, although she might have been 
captured, might also have fatally delayed the 
combined movements upon which the success of 
the entire scheme depended. The admiral kept 
for the most part a course as equi-distant as pos- 
sible between Spain and Africa all that day, the 
order being Colossus, Sanspareil, Polyphemus, 
and Mary Kose, in column of line ahead, with the 
Rose on the port and the Surprise on the starboard 
bow of the column at a distance of five miles. 
Bowling was treated almost exactly as one of the 
captains of the squadron, and obeyed signals, 
Bieyiy iar fiasptiey did; nor, owing to the good 
)Seryices which he bad alr, done, was there the 
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least trace Of jealousy concerning him. Indeed, the 
squadron Was proud of him. 

‘The grand bombardment of Gibraltar began 
on the night between May goth and May gist. 
The French had previously collected for the pur- 
pose a fleet of twenty-five ironclads, inclusive of 
armoured coast-detence ships, ten floating batteries 
specially prepared, and numerous small unarmour- 
ed vessels, each mounting a single heavy gun. 
Attached to this force were two large squadrons 
of cruisers, one of which was disposed fan-wise at 
the Atlantic end, and the other at the Mediter- 
ranean end of the Straits, so as to give timely alarm 
in case of any threatened interference with what 
was going on at the Rock. In fact, almost the 
whole available resource of the French Navy were 
concentrated for the occasion, it having been deter- 
mined in Paris that—at all costs—Gibraltar must 
be made to fall. Many of the most enlightened 
French critics doubted the wisdom of this policy ; 
and among others M.E. Weyl, the distinguished 
naval editor of Le Yacht. In the course of an ar- 
ticle, which he published within a few hours after 
the scheme had been decided upon he wrote: 

“We shall never deal an effective blow at the 
Naval power of Britain by hurling ourselves against 
her fortresses. We have rightly made up our 
minds, for the present, to leave Malta alone. 
Why not deal in a similar manner with Gibraltar P 
And why not consistently pursue those principles 
which, in the ardour of the moment and before the 
theorists had time to make themselves heard, we 
put in force off Toulon on the glorious day of the 
28th of April? Gibraltar, like Malta, stands or 
falls with the British Navy. On the other hand, 
we may possess ourselves both of Gibraltar and 
‘of Malta without materially or permanently dimi- 
nishing the power of our opponents on the sea. It 
is our duty, rather, to keep a single eye on the 
Navy of the enemy. - If we destroy that, we gain 
everything; if we do not destroy it, all our other 
gains will be vain and illusory. "Let us, then, im 
plore the Ministry to alter its plans while there is 
yet time, Let us seek for decisive action on the 
ocean. Already in the past, Gibraltar has been 
the scene of one of the most costly of naval follies. 
Surely we are not about to deliberately repeat 
the stupidity of 1782? To attack Gibraltar with 
this huge force is to court disaster.” 

But the French Ministry did not listen to the 
advice of M. Weyl, and of those who, with him, 
were students of the great principles enunciated 
by Captain Mahan, U.S.N. ‘The official_mind 
could not resist the specious reasoning :— If you 
place the tricolour on Gibraltar you become the 
doorkeeper of the Mediterranean ;” and so, as has 
been said, the grand bombardment began. It 
was resumed on the night of May 31st—June Ist, 
and fearful indeed upon forts, town, and Rock 
itself was the effect of that unexampled fire. But 
for two nights only did it continue. 

At dusk, on the evening of the 31st, the little 
squadron from Malta slowed down io nine knots, 
being then about fifty miles from the Gut of Gib- 
raltar, Steam was, however, kept for full speed, 
and the Admiral signalled that, as soon as any 
French cruiser should be observed full speed should 
be put on, and that the squadron should thencefor- 
ward restrain its pace only by the best speed of 
the flagship. The Surprise and Rose were directed 
to fall back before the enemy, and to take station 
astern of the other vessels and avoid engaging. 

The incidents leading up to the battle of Toulon 
and to the passage of the Straits by the Mary 
Rose had been exciting ; but they were far less so 
than the incidents which were now leading up to 
», the nature and results of which not one 
man of the thousands who were about to take 
part in it could form even the faintest idea of. 
‘Three separate forces were moving independently 
upon the scene and towards the great French fleet. 
None knew for certain how any one of the others 
was composed; none had any means of making 
sure that any one of the others would arrive at 
the right moment; and none knew either the 
strength or the disposition of the foe. Only after- 
wards did the world at large learn that the fleet 
from Spithead consisted, so far as armoured ships 
were concerned, of two divisions—the first com- 
posed of the Royal Sovereign (flag), Anson, Cam- 
perdown, Howe, Rodney, Aurora, Immortalité, 
Narcissus, and Galatea, and the second of the Her 
cules (Rag), Triumph, Neptune, Audacious, Iron 
Duke, Superb,* Northampton, Nelson, and Shan- 
non; that the Trafalgar, Dreadnought, and Aus 
tralia issued from Gibraltar, aud that from Malta 
came the Colossus, Sanspareil, Polyphemus, and 
Mary Rose. The first Spithead and the Gibralar 
and Malta divisions—fifteen ironclads in all—had 
orders to effect the junction at the rendezvous at 
one o'clock a.m. The second Spithead division, 




































‘* Proving to be capable of steaming only at 6 knots, she 
returned on the second day to England. 
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to which were attached an exceptional number of 
fast protected cruisers, had orders to make the 
same rendezvous forty minutes later, and had, 
in fact, left British waters two days earlier than 
the second division, 

The arrangement seems to have been upon the 
whole a very prudent one. The second Spithead 
division was the weakest and slowest. Its nu- 
merous fast scouts would bring it while on the 
passage early information of the approach of an 
enemy, and would enable it, if necessary, to fall 
back upon the first, and most fast, powerful divi- 
sion, On the other hand, the first division, in con- 
junction with the modern ships from Malta and 
Gibraltar, would, if the French were still engaged 
atthe Rock bear the first brunt of of the fight, and 
allow the second division in its wake to come fresh 
upon a partially disorganised and probably badly 
damaged foe. The weakness of the scheme, if 
weakness there was, lay in the fact that at the 
outset fifteen British’ ironclads might be opposed 
to twenty-five French, But it must be recollected 
that while nearly all these British ships were vessels 
of very large size and modern design, at least half 
the French ships were smaller and older, and 
several of them, as far example, the Colbert, Riche- 
lieu, Bayard, and La Galissoniére, were paitially 
built of wood. Even the ships of the second 
Spithead division were most of them, vessel for 
vessel, nearly equal to the average of the French 
off Gibraltar. 

It is hopeless to attempt to describe in detail the 
episodes of a great fleet act ¢ best general 
description of the battle of Gibraltar is contained in 
the official dispatch which wasafterwards addressed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to the Chief Director 
of Fleets, and which is here copied :— 

“ Royal Sovereign, Gibraltar Bay, 
«June ist. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that it 
has pleased God to bless her Majesty’s arms with 
signal success, and that the combined movements 
which were directed to be cartied out by the fleet 
under my command, and by thesquadrons at Malta 
and Gibraltar respectively, have been performed, 
and have to day resulted in the gaining of a victory 
which, while it will, I trust, add a ray of glory to 
her Majesty’s crown, will also, I pray, tend in no 
small degree lo benefit the Empire and to bring to 
a speedy conclusion the present unhappy war. 

“The second division of the Spithead fleet, 
composed of H.M. ships mentioned in the marg 
sailed from Spithead on the 24th of May. ‘The 
first division, with my flag in the Royal Sovereign, 
followed, in pursuance of your instructions, on the 
agth. Neither division encountered on the pas- 
sage any force of the enemy, and on the 3st, at 
noon, I communicated with and passed the second 
division and proceeded at 13 knots for the mouth 
of the Strait. Shortly before 11 p.m., at which 
hour we could distinctly hear that the bombard- 
ment of Gibraltar was being vigorously continued, 
my cruisers, the night being clear and brilliant, 
sighted the cruisers of the French fleet about six 
miles ahead, and soon afterwards exchanged shots 
with some of the most advanced of them. The 
French cruisers presently withdrew, and I in 
creased speed to 14 knots, formed my command 
into quarter line, and disposed my cruisers on the 
quarters at the rear of the division, with orders 
to them to expose themselves as little as possible, 
to keep out of the way of the second division as it 
came up forty minutes later, and generally to be 
prepared to render assistance to the battleships. 
The French fleet upon receiving intelligence of 
our approach must have relinquished the bom. 
bardment, and in a formation of which I could 
not learn the nature, they steamed leisurely to the 
eastward. At this time we had not ourselves 
sighted it, but a little before one o’clock, when we 
were already nearly abreast of Europa Point, and 
when the Trafalgar, Dreadnought, and Australia 
were visible coming out of the Bay, we discovered 
he enemy about seven miles ahead, fiercely en- 
gaged with the squadron from Malta, This con- 
sisted only of the Colossus, Sanspareil, Polyphemus, 
and Sunprise of her Majesty's Navy, but attached 
to it, and obeying the orders of the vice-admiral, 
were the Mary Rose, armoured privateer, com: 
manded by Mr. Thomas Bowling, late a lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy, and the Rose, late 
Gécille, a prize which was captured from the 
French Navy by the Mary Rose in a very gallant 
manner on the 14th ult., and which had been pur- 
chased into the service and manned at Malta by 
the vice-admiral upon his own respor ty, @ 
course which I venture to hope wiil meet with ap- 
proval. The Malta squadron was handled with 
conspicious ability, but ere I could come up with 
the enemy, was, I regret to say, very severely 
mauled, the Sanspareil being rammed by two 
ships, and sinking with her colours flying and 
guns firing, and the other vessels being much 
damaged and losing heavily. The squadron, 





















































however, broke through the French fleet, which 
followed it, maintaining a running action until I 
was able to interfere. The enemy was by that 
time in somewhat confused formation, and my 
division in its original order, but reinforced, pas- 
sed through it with less loss than might have been 
expected, and then altered course sixteen points 
together and returned, executing the whole move- 
ment at full speed, and with a precision which I 
have never seen equalled. Unhappily in this 
second passage, the Howe became unmanageable, 
and was torpedoed, rammed, and sunk. I am 
proud to be able to report that except the vessels 
which received damage to their machinery or 
steering gear, and which were thus obliged to 
quit the line, all my ships preserved their stations, 
and that, so far as the British fleet was concerned, 
there was nothing in the shape of a chance melée. 
Having twice passed through the French, and 
perceiving that they were falling into disorder I 
led the way throygh once more, so as to place 
them between my own ships and the second 
division, In this passage I had the misfortune 
to lose the Dreadnought, which, after joining from 
Gibraltar, had taken station in the line, and which 
was blown up by the concentration of the depres- 
sed heavy gun fire of three French ships upon her 
lower deck. After the third passage the enemy 
ceased to manceuvre as a fleet, but his single ships 
fought with great determination, As soon as I 
observed the approach of the second division I 
made the signal, ‘Ships will engage the enemy 
ndependently,” and also that for close action, 
The latter, however, I presently annulled, it rapid- 
ly becoming clear that for a vessel to obey it was 
to unnecessarily expose herself to the French tor- 
pedoes. I made instead a signal ordering the 
ships of the first division to keep to westward of 
the enemy, and to engage as much as possible 
beyond torpedo range. ‘it was now 1.45 a.m, 
and the second division had opened fire. I had 
ceased to have any doubts as to the general 
results of the action, but I was scarcely prepared 
for the effect which the arrival of the fresh ships 
had upon our opponents. The French had lost 
terribly and were thoroughly disorganised; and 
when they found themselves placed between two 
fires, and with retreat cut off in both directions by 
forces of the exact strength of which they were no 
doubt ignorant, they evidently lost heart. So 
bright was the moonlight that we could distinctly 
see some of them strike their flags. Upon this, 
using the electric semaphore, I directed the Vice- 
admiral in command of the second division to 
send his torpedo gun vessels into the .French 
fleet. With admirable alacrity these little craft 
obeyed the order, The French, whose cruisers 
and torpedo boats were nearly all to the eastward 
of us, and were easily kept at a distance by the 
fire of our quick-firing guns, made some consider- 
able resistance and, I'am sorry to say, sank two of 
our gun vessels. But when three of their number 
had ‘been torpedoed, the rest to my great relief 
surrendered, and were before three o’clock taken 
possession of by the ironclads of the second divi- 
sion, The cruisers of the combined fleet were 
meanwhile dispatched in general chase of the 
cruisers of the enemy, and, as I write, are begin- 
ning to return, So far as I can at present ascer- 
tain, they have destroyed four and captured two 
of the cruisers which were attached to the French 
fleet, but several reports have yet to come in. 
Concerning the losses on both sides in armoured 
ships I can inform you more exactly. We went into 
action with in all, twenty-three vessels, including 
the Mary Rose, of this class, Of these four are 
sunk or blown up, two have had to be run ashore 
to save them from sinking, and seven are so badly 
damaged as to be totally unfit for future service for 
some time to come. The enemy went into action 
with twenty-five armoured ships, aud of this 
number she has not preserved one. Fourteen have 
been sunk or blown up; three are ashore; and 
eight, all more or less damaged, are now at anchor 
here under my orders. As to the losses in officers 
and men, they are, I am pained to inform you, 
exceedingly setious. My own flagship has over 300 
killed and wounded, and many other ships, especi- 
ally those of the first division and of the Malta 
squadron, have suffered heavily in proportion, 
The names of the ships lost and captured are set 
forth in the margin, and in an enclosure are such 
detailed statements as have yet reached me of the 
loss in officers and men. 
All ranks behaved in a manner which merits 
my warmest approbation, and which is worthy of 
the finest traditions of our country and of the ser- 
vice. In a future despatch I hope to render to in- 
dividuals that particular meed of praise which as 
yet I lack the necessary materials for fairly ap- 
portioning, Of Mr. Bowling of the Mary Rose, 
whose situation both before and during the 
action has been an exceptional one, I cannot delay 
speaking. To do so would, I am convinced, be to 
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hurt the feelings of every officer under my com: 
mand. On the r4th ult. he, being at the time en- 
trusted with duplicate despatches to the Admiral 
Superintendent at Malta, ran through the French 
ficet into the Mediterranean, sinking the cruiser 
Davout, and badly damaging the ironclad Terrible, 
and the cruiser Tage. In this gallant exploit he 
was badly wounded. On the following day pur- 
sued by the cruisers Cécile, Alger, and Troude, 
he took the first, which is now H.M.S. Rose, sank 
the second, and only permitted the third to escape 
because she had taken on board the survivors of 
the second. He was again injured. In the action 
of this morning he behaved with a courage and 
coolness to which I cannot do justice, passing four 
times through the French fleet, handling his ship 
in the most magnificent manner, and I regret to 
have to add, being once more severely wounded. 
It will be within your recollection that a month ago 
the name of Mr. Bowling was removed from the 
list of her Majesty’s Navy. I venture respectfully 
to represent that the Royal Navy would be greatly 
honoured by having it restored, though in what 
rank I do not venture to suggest. I merely, with 
all the urgency which I can attach to my words, 
beg that the magnificent services of Mr. Bowling 
and of his officers—nearly all of whom are retired 
from the Royal Navy—may be recognised in a 
manner that will partially repay the country’s great 
indebtedness to him and them, In thus specially 
mentioning Mr. Bowling, who, on account of his 
wounds, goes home in the Surprise—his own ship 
being on shore badly damaged—I am acting not 
only in accordance with my own promptings, but 
also in accordance with the wishes of I believe, 
every officer and man in the fleet which to-day has 
had the happiness to gain for her Majesty a com- 
plete and conclusive victory.” 
* * 





H.MS. Surprise left Gibraltar at noon on the 
day of the victory of the Glorious First of June, 
and, steaming at 14 knots in very favourable 
weather, dropped anchor in Plymouth Sound at 
about breakfast time on the 5th. 

‘On the passage Bowling, who in the height of 
the action had received a ball from a Hotchkiss 
revolving gun that had shattered his left elbow, 
was obliged to have the arm amputated, but hap- 
pily the operation was perfectly successful, and his 
other wounds, though numerous, were not dan- 
gerous, and soon began to mend. Upon her 
arrival the ship discharged into the Royal Hos- 
pital all such wounded naval officers as she had 
brought home; but Bowling, not being a naval 
officer,s was retained on board asa guest of the 
captain, whose cabin he shared. ‘The captain at 
once proceeded to London with his despatches, 
and Bowling, who was already a great hero at 
Plymouth, received plenty of attention from every- 
one, and not least from Sir Taffrail and Miss 
Stormer, who were at the Royal Hotel when the 
Surprise reached port, and who went off each day 
to the ship. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told by 
quotation of the following announcements :— 

“ Admiralty, June 6th.—Her Majesty has been 
pleased to restore Mr. Thomas Bowling, late 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s fleet, to his former 
rank and seniority as a lieutenant.” 

“ Admiralty, June 6th.—The following promo- 
tion has been made :—Lientenant Thomas Bowling 
to be Commander in Her Majesty’s fleet. To date 
May 14th.” 

“Admiralty, June 6th.—The followi pro- 
motion has been made:—Commander ‘Thomas 
Bowling to be Captain in Her Majesty’s fleet. To 
date ane 1st.’- London Gasette, June 7th. 

“Her Majesty has been pleased to confer a 
baronetcy upon Captain Thomas Bowling, R.N., 
late commander of the privateer Mary Rose, in 
recognition of his distinguished services in that 
vessel, previous to and during the victory of the 
1st inst."— The Times, June 8th. 

“ Yesterday, at Plymouth, Captain Sir Thomas 
Bowling, Bart., R.N., the gallant capturer of the 
Duguay, Trouin, Cécille, &c., was matried to Mary 
Rose, only daughter of Admiral Sir Taffrail 
Stormer, G.C.B. The wedding, which was cele- 
brated in the Dockyard Church, was a naval one, 
and was attended by nearly every officer of the 
ships in port, where, in consequence of the happy 
conclusion of peace with France, there are now 
about forty vessels paying off. The bride was given 
away by lier father, and Commander Maintruck, 
RN,, ©.B., who, it will be remembered, was first 
lieutenant of the Mary Rose, and who, for his 
services in her, was promoted, was the bride- 
groom’s best man. The presents were very nu- 
merous, and included a magnificent silver gilt 
centrepiece from Her Majesty, and a sword from 
the officers of the fleet in the Mediterranean. We 
are glad to say that Sir Thomas has now com- 
pletely recovered from his severe wounds, and is 


in excellent health.”—Morning Post, July 29th. 
Tus BHD. 
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‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Sorution or Proptem No. 42. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1-2 toR7 1—KxR 
a—Kt mates at Q 4 
ef 3 1—K to B2 

2—B mates atQ 5 

1—K to Q2 
2—Bto Q 5 

(dis. ch. and mate) 
1—Ktto Q2 


2—Kt mates at Q 4 
1—Any other move of 

2—B mates at B 8 3 

Correct solutions received from Scacchi, W.H.S., 
Digamma, J.W. D., Omicron, and Omega. 
Crumbs’ solution is incorrect. K to B 2 would be 
Black’s defence. 

Additional correct solutions of No. 41 received 
from Digamma, and C.H.H.W. 











Propiem No. 44. 
By B. G. Laws. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


The game published last week having been 
much appreciated, another specimen of Professor 
Anderssen’s play is given below. The notes ap- 
pended are also by the same able analyst, Mr. 
W. N. Potter. 

Evay’s Gampir. 


wuits. BLACK. 
Anderssen, Dufresne, 
1—P to K4 1—PtoK 4 
2a—Ktto KB3 2—Kt to QB3 
3—B to B4 3—B to B4 
4—-PtoO Kt 4 4—B x KtP 
5—P to B3 5—BtoR4 
6—P 0 O04 6—P x P 
7—Castles 7rP to 96 (a) 
8—Q to Kt 3 8—O to Bg 
g—PtoK 5 9—Q to Kt3 
10—R to K sq. 10—K Kt to K2 
11—B to R 3 11—P to Kt 4 
12-Q X P 12—R to Q Kt sq. 
13—Q to R 4 13—B to Kt 3 
14-6 KttoQ2  14-Bto Kt 2 
1s—Ketto K 4 15—Q toB4 
10-B x QP 16—6 to R4 
17—Kt to B6 ch. 17—P x Kt 
18—P x P 18—R to K Kt sq. (3) 
9-2 R to Q sq. (c) 19—Q x Kt 
20—R x Kech. 2o—Kt x R 


White mates in four moves. 

(oy) Played by Steinitz with much success, but otherwise it 
ade not appea? to oe a prosperous defence. 

"Ss The disposition of Black's forces suggests the idea that 
White's a7th hove was not only effected but desired by Duttesnes 
Cartuinly his position now looks most menacing. 

Go This vey remarkable move paralyses what is obviously 
unOcened, vie.-g x Kt bat completely commands the board 
White in fact wins in every variation. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Pea 
[Revrer “Sreciac” ro “Japan Marz.”} 





London, November 4th. 
The night express from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don ran‘into a goods train at Thirsk, with the 
result that 23 persons were killed and wounded. 
The twin-screw battleship Howe has been 
‘on shore and is severely damaged. Repairs 
will be effected at Ferrol. 


London, November 6th. 





A strike of cotton mill operatives has occur- 
red in Lancashire, and 60,000 have turned out, 
14,000,000 spindles remaining idle. 

It is feared that Her Majesty's ship Howe is 
ashore in such a position as to render her salva- 
tion hopeless, 

Osman Digna is on the move again and is 
advancing on Suakim. 

London, November 8. 

Osman Digna has withdrawn from the posi- 
into he had taken up on the road to Suakim. 

British exports show a decrease on the ten 
months ending October last of £19,000,000. 

m London, October gth. 

At the Guildhall Banquet, the Earl of Kim- 
berley, referring to foreign affairs, said that 
friendly relations existed with all the Powers; 
that the Uganda question would receive the at- 
tention which its importance demands ; and that 
negotiations are proceeding with Russia in re- 
gard to the Pamirs, and a peaceful settlement 
was expected. 

The election of Mr. Cleveland as President of 
the United States is well assured, as the Demo- 
cratic party has shown considerable gains. 


(Prox rue“ Sincarore Free Press.””) 

London, October 24th. 

It is announced that the Captain of the 
Russian cruiser which captured the sealing 
vessels off the Copper Islands is insane and 
has been removed from the Navy. 

London, October zoth. 

The Government have withdrawn the order 
forbidding public meetings being held in Tra- 
falgar Square. 





(From tHe Mantua Coumzrcio”) 
Madrid, October 2oth. 
The King is recovering from his recent illness. 
Madrid, October 21st. 

As-soon as the King is sufficiently recovered, 
their Majesties will return to Madrid. 

Severe gales have been experienced on the 
Spanish coast and the loss of several fishing 
boats at Valencia and San Sebastian is reported. 

The festivals in Barcelona in honour of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America terminated in disturbances, and several 
persons were wounded. 


Madrid, October 23rd. 
The King is so much improved that he was 
to-day able to leave his bed. 
Madrid, October 24th. 
The resignation of the Minister of Marine, 
Sr. Beranger, is announced. 
The celebrated bull-fighter Espartero has sus- 
tained injuries in a bull-ring in Seville. His 
condition is considered serious, 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a gs 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


Friday, Nov. 18th, 








Sunday, Nov, 13th. 






Beom Shanghai, 

Nagasaki ani} per N.Y. K. 

Kobe 
From America... per O. & O. Co, 
From Europe via i 

Hongkong...... per M. M. Saturday, Nov, 12th. 
FromAmerica... pet P.M. Co.. Monday, Nov. 1st-§¢ 
FromHonglong. per 0. & O.Co. Thursday, Nov. 17th. 
Reon Hong cone: per € ey oe e D sundey. Nov. “oth. 

romUanada,&e. perC.P.M.Cu. Sund: 
Srombagadasd junday, Nov. 27th. 






perN.D. Lloyd. Wed'day, Nov. 3oth, 


* oceanic left San Francisco via Honolulu on October 
4 Nail lef Shanghal ov November thy J Cy wf Ride Jars 
eft San Francisco on November sth fish, mail 
board the steamer Niobe. he The eatal mall age 








THE NEXT MAIL GRAVES 


For Victoria and 
‘Tacoma. 





per N. P. Co, 
} per N.Y. 
per 0. & O. Co. 


Tuesday, Nov. sth. 





Wed’day, Nov. 16th. 





or Europe, Saturday, Nov. ith. 


Shanghai 
For Hongkong. 








Sunday, Nov. 2oth. 





Sir W. Vernon Harcourt and the Hon. John 
Morley were absent from the Guildhall Banquet. 





IVERS 








Monday, Nov. 28th. 
Friday, Dec. and. 


for Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyd. 


Original from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
———$— a 
ARRIVALS. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, sth 
November,—Vokkaichi 4th November, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 6th 
November,—Hongkong 28th October, Nagasaki 
and November, and Kobe 5th, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Truruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
6th November,—Yokkaichi 5th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma 
6th November,—Otaru 3rd November, Coal.— 
S. Asano & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Yoshizawa, 
6th November,—Nemuro, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Loo Sok, British steamer, 1,020, Perkes, 6th 
November,—Tacoma, Wash., via Victoria, B.C., 
16th October, General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
6th November,—Kobe sth November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
7th November,—Hongkong 2nd. November, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
8th November,—Kobe 6th November, General, 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdine, 
8th Novembor,—Kobe 6th November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
Sih November,—Yokkaichi 7th November, Ge- 
neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
8th November,—Hakodate via ports 6th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, th 
November,—Yokkaichi 8th November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
roth November,—Shanghai_and ports 4th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. Archi- 
bald, roth November,—Hongkong vid ports and 
November, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
roth November,—Yokkaichi 9th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 895, Matsumoto, 
roth November,—Hakodate vid ports 8th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
Toth November,—Kobe gth November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 11th 
November,— Nagasaki, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
11th November,—Yokkaichi roth November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
rath November,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 11th 
lovember,—Moji, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Havima Mayu, Japanese steamer, 436, Tsuga, 
11th November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 

‘Yusen Kaisha, 

Exe, British steamer, 1,308, Watson, 12th Novem- 

ber,—Batoum, Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 











DEPARTUR 

Mino Mars, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, sth 
November,—Bonin Islands, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. x 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
gth November,-—-Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,350, Ward, 5th Novem- 
ber,—-Hongkong vid Moji, General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Dupont, 6th Novem- 
ber,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 6th 
November,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu hi Sha. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, H. 
Walter, 6th Neverstep pear vid ports, Gene- 

ral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
ashe A S. Oka, 
a. 


Hokushiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 735, 
6th November,—Otaru, Light. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
an November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 





Tokai Maru, Japanese eve te SORTER" vid ports :—Mr. Jose Baston, Mi 
P é 
Dic db ur 








6th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
7th November,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Yoshizawa, 
qth November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 
‘Yusen Kaisha. 

Amaki Kan (8), Japanese corvette, Captain No- 
mura, 7th November,—Yokosuka. 

Sendat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
8th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Ethiope, British steamer, 1,950, Pinkham, 8th 
November,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Lawang, German steamer, 1,578,' Schneider, 8th 
November,—Hamburg vid ports, General. — 
Simon, Evers & Co. 





Loo Sok, British steamer, 1,020, Perkes, 8h 
November,—Hongkong via’ ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Middlesex, British ship, 1,742, H. W. Clark, 8th 
November,—Port Townsend, U.S., Ballast.— 
China & Japan Trading Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
8th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 











Yorohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
8th November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdine, 
8th Novemiber,—Vladivostock vid ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Glenesk, British steamer, 2,275, Webster, oth 
November,—New York vii ports, General — 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
goth November,—Otaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompsen, 
gth November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Brown, gth 
November,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
oth November,—Yokkaichi, General. ippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tartar, British steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 10th No- 
vember,—Hongkong via ports, General.—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Tokai’ Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Iwanaga, 
roth November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm, B. Seabury, 
roth November,—San lrancisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
11th November,—Yokosuka, Light.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, 11th November,—Vancouver, B.C., 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Shimadzu, 
11th November,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
12th November,—Hongkong via Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Messrs. W. Martin, Mourato, Kaneko, 
Lewis C. Shaw, Wing Sang, and Mrs. and Miss 
Wing Sang in cabin ; 2 Europeans in steerage. 

sh steamer Loo Sok, from Tacoma, 
Wash., vid Victoria, B.C.:—Messrs. W. Bridge- 
man, Geo. Medhurst, E. Libeand, and J. H. Mil- 
ler in cabin ; 40 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, fcom Kobe : 
—6 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer China, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. C,S. Weir and Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Weicher 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. K. Iwai in cabin; 2 passengers in 
second class, and 25 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—r2 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Hako- 
date vid ports :—Mr. Ukon in cabin ; 68 passengers 
in steerage. For Kobe : 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Miss May Lee, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Giraudier and infant, Mr. T. W. Hellyer, Bishop 
J.S. Key, Rev. Wm. Imbrie, Rev. G. W. Knox, 
Mr. C. W. Crosse, Mr. N. Q. Guterres, Mr. A. 
F, Remedies in cabin; Mr. Shimoda and Mr. E. 
A. Ricci in second class, and 13 Japanese and 4 
foreigners in steerage. 















Per British steamer Empyess of China, from| 
r. HE) 





B. Haskill, Me, T. B. Glover and native servant, 
Captain Martin, and Mr. P. S. Cabeldu in cabin ; 
Mr. Chung Seng in second class; Mr. Krause i 
Europeaw steerage, and 118 Chinese in Asiatic 
steerage. For Vancouver, B.C.: Messrs. C. E. 
Higginbotham, A. Richardson, L. Millward, C. 
Nouchen, P. K. Thomson, Geo. Turner, J. Moffatt, 
W. W. Rockhill, A. M.A. Evans, and A. J. de 
Saiza in cabin; Mrs. Bond and two children in 
European steerage. For Victoria, B.C.: Mrs. 
Mee Wah in European steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—1o passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date vid ports:—Mr. K. Chiba in cabin; Mr. I. 
Inouye in second class, and 23 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. M. Tamura in cabin; 12 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—17 passengers in steerage. 


















DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Messrs. A. L. Robinson, de Guerville, 
Green, Chandler, Miss Claukinton, Miss Graves 
and boy, Messrs. H. W. Lee, J. R. Gibson, Tim, 
Noel, Brockhurst, Shepherd, G. C. Pakenham, C. 
W. May, F. A. Sampson, W. Adams Oram, Mr. 
and Mrs. King On and infant, Miss Williams, 
Mr. Fonseca, Mr. G. Adet, Dr. F. E, Hyde, Mr. 
BE. Hyde, Mrs. F. E. Hyde, Mr, and Mrs. C. 
Stewart Smith, Mr. J. A. Sampson, Madame 
Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. S. Smith, Mr. Churman, 
Mr. Milhan, Mrs. Baumant, Messrs. W. Michell, 
E. G, Simpson, J. S. Broomhead, de Vogue, 
Garnier, Felfer, Mrs. Laurette, Messrs. de Mar- 
guerie, Beret, Nevans Freke, D. Horton ‘ilder, 
A. Hackmack, R. B. McKinnell, R. Hata, and J: 
J. Adam in cabin. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, for Hongkong 
via ports :—Captain Gefxen, Mrs. Gefken, Mr. 
Ingles, and Mr. Amot in cabin; 25 Chinese in 
second class, and 28 Chinese and 4 European in 
steerage. From Kobe: Major Hutchinson, Mr. 
S. Cummings, and Me. H. ‘T. Cummings in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, {or 
Shangliai and ports :-—Mrs, Chapman, Mrs, Muir- 
Drew, Lieut. Okubo, Lieut. S. Obata, and Mr. F. 
L. Marshall in cabin ; Lieut. Hirasa and M 
keda in second class, and 55 passengers in steera; 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisco 
Mr. C. Barker, Mr. F. Bartlett, Mes. Blanchard, 
Mr. J.T. Boag, Miss Carr, Mr. B. P. Davis, Mrs. 
Goodrich, Mr. A. W. Goodrich, Bishop Jos. D. 
Key, Viscount de Labry, Rev. and Mrs. Lancaster 
and two infants, Miss Lauterbach, Mr. A. Lauter- 
bach, Mr. and’ Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Lincoln, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. T. Marsh and son, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
B. McCagg, Miss Julia Miller, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
M. Parker, Mr. J. H. Hume Rothery, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Holden Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. R. T. 
Stitling, Me. and Mrs. Geo. Talcott, Mr. Geo. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. T. Watanabe, Mr, and Mrs. F. 
S. Winston, Miss Winston, Me. T. Savorsin, Me. 
and Mrs. J. J. Weicher, Mr. D. P. Weintraub, 
Mr. C.S. Weir, Mr. R.A. Wylie, and Mr. M. 
Zavarzin in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
ports:—Mr. T. L. Carson, Mr. W. G. Hay, the 
Misses Hay (2) and maid, Messrs. T. Yoshida, 
M. Hamaguchi, K, Hamaguchi, G. lida, Rumpack 
Atiga, S. Hirose and Master Hirose, Messrs. W. 
Martin, L. C. Shaw, J. Polyblank, W. Dixon, E. 
Griffin, F. Gibson, J: Bowden, J. Merryfield, Tai 
Tuck Tong and 2 children, Mrs. Tai Tuck Tong 
and infant, Messrs, H. E. Ware, C. J. Prince, W. 
Ware, Dr. Bearblock, R.N., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Woolley, child, and amah in cabin; 4 Europeans 
and 5 Chinese in steerage. 
































CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Saihio Maru, from Shang- 
hai_and ports :—Treasure, $30,000.00. 
Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 289 bales; Waste 
Silk for France, 356 bales. 


Per British steamer China, for San Francisco :— 
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Per British steamer Empress of China, for Van- 


couver, B.C. :— 
TEA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PA 





















Hongkong -ct™AR, AND wEST AMD EAET: CONES Torate 
longkong - fi 
Calcutta -_ 63 
Foochow 3 - 1,254 
Shanghai 481 - 2,570 3,051 
Hyogo... 2,531 - — = 353" 
Yokohama 9300 — 285 1,248 
Total ..... 4,550 — 2,573 1,090 8,213 
SILK. e 
NAW YORK, MONTREAL,” = TOTALe 
Hongkong & Canton 10 - 10 
Shanghai 45 n 57 
Yokohama. Sor = Sor 





Total .. 856 a 868 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Silk, 50 bales; Waste Silk, 355 bales. 








REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports :—Left Kobe the sth November at 
io a.m, and arrived at Shiwotsu at 1.14 p.m. 
Left again at 2.42 pam. and passed Oshima the 
same day at 8.34 p. had moderate to fresh 
N.W. winds to Rocke island, which was passed the 
6th at 1.20 p.m.; thence to port gentle, variable 
winds, with fine "and clear weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the same day at 8.15 p.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 2nd November; 
experienced fresh N.E. monsoon through Formosa 
Straits to Turnabout ; moderate variable wind: 
calms across the Eastern sea, and up to Oshima; 
strong N.W. gale to Omai-saki; thence to port 
strong north-easterly, fine weather throughout the 
passage. Passage, 5 days and 1 hour. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain F. 
Brown, reports :—Left Kobe the 6th November at 
noon; had fresh N.W. winds and fine weather; 
passed Oshima the same day at 8.30 p.m. ; passed 
Rock Island the 7th at 11.30 a.m.; fresh N.E. 
winds to port. Arrived at’ Yokohama the 7th 
November at §.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, Captain 
Nirei, ceports:—Left Yokkaichi the 7th November 
at 4.30 p.m.; experienced fine, cloudy weather with 
smooth sea and moderate north-easterly breeze; 
passed Rock Island at 3.27 a.m. and arrived at 
Yokohama the 8th November at 9.55 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain T. 
S. Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 6th No- 
vember at 5 p.m.; had light winds and fine wea- 
ther to Oshima; thence to Omai-saki moderate 
breeze and slight sea; thence to port light winds 
and fair weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th 
November at 1.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain 
W. Thompson, reports :—Left Hakodate the 6th 
November at noon. Arrived at Oginohama the 
qth at 11.30 am. and left at 5 p.m. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 8th November at7 p.m. Experi- 
enced strong N.W. winds from Hakodate to 
Yamada Head; thence light variable winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai Wharf the 4th 
November; at 10 a.m. crossed Woosung; baro- 
meter 11.15 a.m. Atrived at Nagasaki the 6th 
at 2a.m. and left again the same day at 6.30 
a.m., artiving at Shimonoseki the same day at 6 

p.m. and left again at 11.30p.m. Arrived at Kobe 
the 7th at 7 p.m. and left the 8th at midnight, 
arriving at Yokohama the roth November at 5 a.m. 
Experienced from Shanghai to Nagasaki. fresh 
winds from N.E, to north with rain, and on the 
Japan Coast light winds from north-east to north 
with fine, clear weather. 

The Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, Captain 
G. Shimadzu, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the gth 
November at's p.m.; had light variable breeze 
and fine, clear weather; passed Omai-saki the 
roth at 3.05 a.m., had moderate north-easterly 
breeze and weather cloudy; at 7.04 a.m. pass- 
ed Rock Island; at 1.16 p.m. passed Kanon- 
saki, moderate north-easterly breeze and cloudy 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth November at 3 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain M. 
Matsumoto, reports:—Left Hakodate the 8th 
November at 12.30 p.m.; had gentle south-west- 
erly breeze and fine weather till reaching Kuro- 
saki at 0.15 a.m. on the gth; thence north-westerly 
breeze and fine weather; arrived at Oginohama 
athe gth at rr am. Left at 2 p.m.; had light 
variable breeze and fine weather till reaching Cape 
Kawatsu at 9.30 a.m. on the 10th; thence gentle 
south-south-easterly breeze and overcast rainy 
weather with rough sea. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth November at 5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports « oLeft Kobe, ihe Qi ‘ele 



































at noon; had light variable winds and fine, clear 
weather to Oshima; thence to Omai-saki fresh 
easterly winds with moderate sea; from Rock Is- 
land to port light S.E. winds with light rain 
showers. Arriving at Yokohama the roth Novem- 
ber at 5.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Mayu, Captain 
Nirei, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the roth Novem- 
ber at 5.10 p.m.; experienced «.vercast, rainy, and 
thick weather with fresh south-westerly gale and 
heavy S.E. and S.W. cross seas; passed Rock 
Island the 11th at 4.20 a.m., wind shifted to 
northerly and blew a fresh gale at 7.30 a.m. and 
weather commenced to clear up fromthe same 
quarter. Arrived at Yokohama at 10.45 a.m. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
gp 
IMPORTS. 


Buyers do not seem to have gotten into swing 
yet, and the market is much as last noted. On the 
other hand, with the declining exchange, holders 
are firmer, which tends to restrict wade. Sales 
noted, while they have been in most every line, 
are of small proportion. Market closes steady. 


COTION PIECE GOURD: 























Grey Shistings—84%, 34h yds. sginches $1. 22a 
Grey Shivtings—ol, 384 ps. asinches 1.85 to 2.65 
loth—7Ih, 24 yards, gz inches ...... 1.30 to 1.60 
ngs—t2 yards, 4ginches... 1.35 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, joinches... 1.65 to 2.50 

Cotton=lItaliansandSattecis Black,32 ran vano. 
inches. 0.12 to 0.16 
Velvets—Blacke,35 yards, 2zinches ... 6,00 to 8,50 
ct was, 12 yards, 42-3 inch 0.624 to 0.775 





x, azyards, qzinches ...... 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to al, 24/25 yards, 
















































3oinches . 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2. 
joinches 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 
3oinches .. . 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3.815, 24/25 yards, 
32inches .. ‘ 1.70 
Turkey Reds—g to 4.815, 24/25 yards, 
gainches * 1.92) to 2.10 
WOOLLIHS. PAR YARD. 
Flannel . “ $o.24 tu 0.38 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches best 0.27} to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Me wos 02g. ta 264 
Italian Clotii, go yards, 32 inches 
Common on7kto 23 
Mousseline de f 
ott te vty, 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.474 to 0.574 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inche 0.30 to 0.65 
Mankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 
peethin. inl 0.35 to 0.49 
COTTON VARN feticnes 
Nos. 10/44, Ordi $26.09 to 26 75 
Nos, 16/24, Mediv 27.25 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 27.50 to 29.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 27.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28/32, Me 28.70 to 29.75 
Nos. 28/32, Goo to test 30.50 to 31-50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 325, [wo-fold 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 428, Two-fold 47.00 to 39.00 





No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Now. sofea, Bombay sa. 

METALS, 
Transactions noted are of small proportions. 

Holders of Metals generally do not feel inclined 

to give way simply to create business, however, 

and prices are therefore unchanged. ‘The recent 
advance obtained in Wire Nails has again given 


way, and quotations are reduced accordingly. 
ran picue. 


69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
55.00 to 65.00 






















lat Bars, 4 inch 2.85 to 2.90 
flat Bars, finch 2:95 10 3.00 
Round and square up to Finch 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... Nom, 

Nailrod, small size Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to3.15 
Sheet Iron 4.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.20 
Wire Nuils, assorted 4:50 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5-00 to 5.20 


Pig Iron, No. 3 1 





5 0 1.30 
KEROSENE, 

Market very strong, and with decreasing stocks 
holders have asked a further advance, which in 
some cases has been paid. 


quorations. 


Chester 


pa $1.75 ton.77h 
‘ome! 








Devoe 
Russian Anchor. 1.67} to #.70 
Russian Moon 1,65 to 1.674 





SUGAR, 
The advance hoped for by holders tas been 


“knocked out” 


gle 





by recent arrivals, prices on the 
showing a further decline of 25 to 35 








JNIVERSITY OF 


URBANA-C 


cents. Stock of Browns (unsold) at writing is re” 
ported to be about 30,000 piculs. 


Brown Takao 

Brown Daitong 
Brown Canton. 
White Java and Penang 
White Refined 









EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the 4th inst. Since then 
ments on this market amount to 914 piculs, divided 
thus:—Filatures, 760 piculs; Rereels, 154. piculs. 
In addition to these figures, direct shipments have 
been 185 bales, making the total business for the 
week equal to 1,100 piculs. 

This has been a quiet week ; at the same time, 
considerable business was done every day. Some 
little anxiety was felt about the Presidential elec- 
tion in the States, and the reported Democratic 
victory may have alarmed some people. Other 
buyers are apparently undaunted, and while writ- 
ing considerable settlements are reported, princi- 
pally in Kakeda, a class of silk which has been 
rather neglected of late. In good Filetures and 
Rereels for the United States, some business has 
been done, the market for these being very firm 
and somewhat higher prices have been paid as 
exchange declined. Buying for Europe has gone 
on to some extent and the general opinion is that 
stocks of Raw material there are small and that 
consumers will enter the market again ere long. 

Arrivals continue on a fair scale as regards 
quantity, but quality leaves much to be desired, 
and of our present stock, a large proportion is of 
common and inferior grades. 

There have been four shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The French mail steamer 
Oxus, on the 6th instant, carried 289 bales for 
Europe and the German steamer Nuernberg, on the 
7th, took 72 bales for the same destination. The 
P.M. steamer China, which left port last night, 
had 956 bales for the New York trade, and she is 
followed by the Empress of China to-day with 801 
bales for the same destination. ‘These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 26,174 piculs, 
against 20,885 piculs last year and 7,981 piculs to 
the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—No business. ‘The stock here is_in 
strong hands and is not of very high grade. The 
quality of Hanks this year has not been good and 
all through the season we have only seen a few 
desirable parcels. 

Filatures.—Something done every day of the 
week, Prices for anything approaching good 
quality in coarse sizes have somewhat advanced, 
best No. 1 Shinshu bringing $880, with other 
grades in proportion. In European sorts, business 
has continued at about the same rates, the lower 
grades declining somewhat. Among the purchases 
are Uzen at $850, with Hikone and similar silk at 
$840; Mino, $845; Goshu, $83 

Re-reels.—Not a large business in these, the 
quality of stock now on offer being very inferior, 
and some of the well-known Joshu chops show 
very poor quality just now. Sellers are fairly cuc- 
rent and are inclined to unload, which they can 
well afford to do, having made large profits this 
season hitherto. 

Kakeda.—No business reported in the statistics, 
but while writing several good parcels have been 
taken up both by native and foreign buyers, de- 
tails of which will appear in our next. The prices 
paid are reported to be on the basis of $740 for 1 
Bacupi; $690 for No. 2, and $640 for No. 3. 

Oshu.—No business at all in this class and 
prices are quite nominal. The demand for some 





























time past has been on fine sizes and these coarse 
kinds have been neglected. 
QUOTATIONS, 



























anks—No. 1 Nom. 





Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu)  Nom.$670 to 680 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . Nom, 660 to 670 
Hanks—No. a4 (Shinshu Nom. 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu).. Nom. 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. Nom. 610 to 620 


Hanks—No. 
Uanks—No, 
ures—E, 
ures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 


Nom. 590 to 600 
| Nom. 550to 570 







. 860 to 870 
. 865 to 870 
Sl 850 to 855, 
. 780 to 800 

790 to 810 
7600 770 





“2, 10/15 deniers 
2) 14/18 deniers 
3, 14/20 deniers 


Filatures—No. 
Filatures—No. 












Re-reels—Extra : Nom. 
Re-reels—(Oshu) dest to. + : 850 to 860 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers....... 8300 840 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denies 790 to 810 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 den : 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 de + Jeoto 710 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 050 to 660 
Kakedas—Extr Nom. 
Kakedas—No. 1 : 7900 800 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 2 « . 710 to 720 
OKaltedaae-tooay) 650 to 660 
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Kakedas—No. 3 
Rakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No, 4 
Oshu Sendai—n 


630 to 640 
10 to 620 











20 to 630 
80 to 590 


Hxport Raw Silk ‘Tables to 11th Nov., 1892 :— 
‘Season s8oa-1893. 1893-93. 1890-91, 
ees. Bata. Mauiey 
9339 6,967 2,254 
16,400 13,378 5,515 
Bales 25,739 20,345 7,769 
“UPiculs 26,174 20,885 7,981 

















cite iecg ries Fseeng, inti 

Export frou rst July} 25:29 22,100 7,900 

Stock, 11th November... 9,350 16,050 16,800 

le supplies todate 37,550 38,150 24.700 
WASTE SILK. 


Here there has been less doing, settlements 
amounting to 666 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons, 
277 piculs; Voshi, 88 piculs; Kibiso, 301 piculs. 

Prices are easier, but without any quotable 
change. It looks as though sellers must give way 
in the near future, for the heavy stock begins to 
press rather hardly upon them and they probably 
will listen to reason ere long. Consumers abroad 
still talk downwards, and we look for a lower 
range of values in the near future. 

The French and German mail steamers took be- 
tween them nearly 800 bales of Waste and Cocoons 
for Europe. The Empress of China has one bale 
of Waste for New York, and the Canal steamer 
Glenesk carries 74 bales Cocoons for the same 
destination, | These sailings bring the present ex- 
port figures up to 11,692 piculs, against 9,213 
piculs last year and 8,772 piculs the previous year. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Buying still continues to some 
extent, the last prices paid ranging from $go to 
$102}, according to quality and yield. There is 
still considerable stock but not of the highest grade. 

Noshi.—A small business, buyers objecting to 
pay the prices which holders require. The only 
sales noted are fine Bushu at $130, Tegava al the 
same price, and a parcel Shinshu at $102}. No- 
thing done in Filatures or Oshu. 

Kibiso.—A fair amount of buying in the medium 
grades at prices ranging from $45 to $70 for Oshu 
and Zaguri sorts. One parcel Curlies was done 
at $35, with a few bales Filatures at $100 to $110. 

Mawata.—Nothing done so far this season. 
Arrivals from the interior have been very small. 

Neri.—Supplies are now coming in, but as a 
rule are of inferior quality, while holders are stub- 
born as to prices. So far, very little business, if 
any, has been done this season. 































































Quorations. 
$t00 to 110 
o—Filature, Best 130 to 140 
ture, Good 120 to 135 
ture, Medium 110 to 115 
|, Good to Best 140 to 150 
to to115 
100 to 105 
shu, Medium. 90 to 95 
o—Bushu, Good to Best. 130 to 145 
o—Joshu, Best 90 to 95 
o—oshu, Good Bo to 85 
o—joshu, Ordinary 70 to 75 
lature, Best selected 110 to 120 
iso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 
s0—Oshu, Good to Best pi 
's0—Shinshu, Best, = 
iso—Shinshu, Seconds - 
;s0—Joshu, Good to Fair. soto 45 
iddling to Common 40 to 35 
00 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to L.ow 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common = 
Mawata—Good to Best - 
Export Table Waste Silk to 11th Nov., 1892:— 
Season 1892-93. 
Proves. 
Waste Silk .. jew 9,907 
Pierced Cocoons.., 1,785 
692 
Settlements and Direct Veuey rece 
Export from rst July § 16-200 12,950 
Stock, 11th November... 18,500 15,900 
Available suppliesto date 34,700 28,850 24,200 


Exchange has fallen considerably in sympathy 
with lower prices for Bar Silver at home. We quote: 
Loxpon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/10}; Documents, 
2/10k; Naw York, 30d/s. U.S. $705 4m/s. U.S. 
$71; Paris, or L¥ons, 4m/s. fcs. 3.69. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 11th Nov., 1892 :— 


Raw. sieves 
Hanks . 450 
Filatures 3,316 
4157 
1,012 

486 














TEA. 

As the quality falls off the prices for the best 
offerings are correspondingly higher and very 
firm. Total export to date (not including the 
mail steamers of roth and 11th inst.) is 27,350,000 
Ib., being about 1,000,000lb. less than for the cor- 
responding period in season 1891-92. 
$25 to 27 

22 to 24 
19 to 21 
17 to18 
14 to 16 
ratols 





EXCHANGE. 

In sympathy with the lower price of silver, ex- 
change has again declined. 
ink Hills on demand 
ne 4 months’ sight 

4 months? sight 






ie 
2/10% 












BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


Mss H.G. BRITTAN, z, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February r8th, 1892. th 








‘Awanoen CoLo MEDAL L’Po0L INTERN'L ExHeiTION, 1888, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

‘*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Eatablished | Quarter of a Century, 

















FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronal. 


a Det above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orrics :: 
Yorouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 





No. 13, Minami Ii 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs, BUTTERFIELD 
AND SwirE. 





February 27th, 1892. ry: 


THE (GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pFEeens suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by the use of these Pills. 


is work entitled The Nile Tribus 
says—'I ordered thedragoman Mahomet 
that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
ice of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out I 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
Plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is.acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

‘Mx. J. T. Coren, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
conld exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last'a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowlandany quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining “stock,” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. ‘May rst, 1890. 



















ONS - Sa 
WHITE ROSE 





Always 


EAU D 














HIGHEST AWARDS 





TRADE MARK. 





CoNDENSED MiLK 
Largest Sale in the World. 


The Original and the Best. 
Contains the Most Cream. 








May 14th, 1892. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Gover 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Own 
parts of the World. 





































= YARROW’S 
vo SUEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are:— 
1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 





Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 








2, Wirst-class Worlemanship. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Pe Geese Stiatnable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
re Gatinesin raising steam. MAacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
; High rates of speed guaranteed. 
Grea S eam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and SS 

upwa.ds, We also build smiall light Draft Paddle Boats,} Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 

&en ‘kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stocke sizes, t} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other eneine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
land, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. A 
Tlustrated Cutalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

Send for Copy'to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIASTREET,E.C. 
‘May qth, 1892. eS 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brand of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskies in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 


MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS; 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Matchless 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


*** Gold Capsule. 
B **Blue ,, 
*Green 





Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
that they may faity’ Cain the very first place ‘among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce them wmigue and wnrivadied. nian = 
Whiskies are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of flavour,” mellowness and 
sofiness on the palate.—“"A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by oae or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
BOS is aod in anare white bodes, labelled and capende, the quaily being notified by a small Yael on each Bette, 
‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
gxtenling nearly over the present ceatory, they have never been able to accomplish anytting 30 
fully complying with the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B  S. 


Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whishies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 








ASK FOR 


The Original ae Speers of Porparmgen pn saynemy O! ME e : NYS 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. is'Blse Ink actors tho Label TF : 

¥ OF MEARE 

e FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


‘To be had of all Storckeepers and Dealers th ; cases of Weakness. 
o be heé wrokeepers and Dealers thronghont India. Kocen god fh ths hotest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the limates,- and for any 
Company. length of time. 


ips 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June r4th, 1892. 












Feb. 20, 1892. 















A CURE FOR ASTHMAILL 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stilling sensations, 
Hoarseness, ani Loss of voice, Ner- 
‘vous coughs, Laryngitis, Golds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Gatarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes,” 

GUIMAULT & GO., Paris, Sold by ali Chemists, 



















GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 


AND INJECTION 










Gout and Gravel; the 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Pe 


YIMOY The Physician's Cure 

mj for Gout, Rheumatic 

safest and most gentle 

Medicine for Infants, 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™ales, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections, ness of Pregnancy. 







proauem: Nausea 


MATICO INJECTION is used in recent 
MATICO CAPSULES ia the moe chronic cases 
GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Suld by al! Chemists, 


Sold Throughout the Wor:a. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be talen of anonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Weexry Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer. not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payabletosame: and that literary 
‘contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 





Saronpay, Nov. 19TH, 1892. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Monday, November 14th, 1892, before the American 
Cont sedans pms at 720, Bluff. by Rev, John. 
Dearing, assisted by Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, Rev RORGE 
Ww. ar: a Tokyo, to Jessir D. Hunestone, of Phila- 

U.S.A; Mr. and Mrs. Taft will be at home 
Pet'and thied Tuesdays of December, at on, 
Tokyo- 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Cuevaier Micuete Fortra is gazetted Japan- 
ese Honorary Consul at Palermo, Italy. 


Snow fell at Morioka and Aomori on the 11th 
inst, and at Sendai the following day. 


Mr. O1sut Masami has been appointed Japan- 
ese Minister Resident to the Korean Court. 


HLH. tue Prince Iuprriat visited the glyptic 
exhibition, now open in Uyeno Park, on Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Tue value of property consumed by the re- 
cent great fire in Asakusa, Tokyo, amounts to 
about 60,000 yen. 

Twetve cattle were attacked by infectious dis- 
ease in Nara onthe 12th inst. Two died and 
seven were destroyed. 





Aw exhibition of marine products has been 
opened in Uyeno Park, Tokyo, and will remain 
open until the end of this month. 


Tux opening of new buildings of the Ichimura 
Theatre, Tokyo, took place on the roth inst. in 
the preserice of a large number of guests. 


Mr. Nisut, Japanese Representative in Russia ; 
Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Chief Secretary of the 
Upper House, who lately returned from abroad ; 
and Mr. Sujii Saburo, newly appointed Japan 
ese Consul-General in Hawaii, received in 
Digitized by CGS6 ) 








Sle 50 yen 33.60; 3,030 Sanyo Railway shares 


audience by the Emperor and Empress on the 
14th inst. at 10 a.m. 


Cattte disease is now raging in the Kumage 
District of Yamaguchi Prefecture. Twelve 
animals are reported to have been attacked on 
the roth inst. 


His Maygsty tae Emperor has graciously 
presented yen 2,000 to Major Fukushima, 
now engaged in his famous ride from Berlin 
to Peking on horseback. 


Mr. Maxamarv Sexyuro, an oil painter, has 
been ordered to paint a portrait of Mr. Hoshi, 
President of the House ot Representatives. The 
picture, when completed, will be hung in the 
parlour of the House. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the afternoon of the rrth inst, at the 
official residence of Count Ito, at which there 
were present Counts Yamagata, Kuroda, Oyama, 
Inouye, and Goto, and Messrs. Kono, Watanabe, 
and Mutsu. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Gensan, Korea, 
received by the Authorities on the 14th inst., re- 
ports that the spread of rinderpest in Genra and 
Keiki has been considerably checked, but the 
Konkyo and Tokuzen districis are still seriously 
infected. 


THe meetings of the Harbour Regulations 
Committee, which have been held in the build- 
ings of the Communications Office for some 
time, concluded on the 11th inst.,and the results 
of their deliberations were reported to the Min 
ster of State for Communications by the Chair- 
man. 





Mr. Taxanasnt SuojrRo, of Toriyama-mura, 
in the Tsukui District of Kanagawa Prefecture, 
and four other discoverers of a coal mine at Miya- 
gase-mura, Aiko District, Province of Soshu, 
have applied to the Authorities for permission 
to commence trial mining. 





Tue funeral expenses of the late Count Ya- 
mada are estimated at yen 30,000. The 
Emperor contributed five thousand yen and the 
Empress and Empress Dowager one thousand 
yen each. The funeral took on the 17th inst.and 
was conducted with much pomp and splendour. 


Tue total quantity of articles sold at the re- 
cent Charity Bazaar at the Rokumeikan amount- 
ed to 4,362.58 yen in value, of which 2,264.70 
yen was received onthe first, 1,267.72 yen on 
the second, and 830.79 yen on the third day. 
Over 1,600.00 yen was realized from the sale of 
tickets. 


AnoTHER batch of Japanese emigrants to the 
Hawaiian Islands, numbering 1,038 persons in 
all, left Yokohama on the 15th inst. Of the 
above total 464 men and 97 women were from 
Hiroshima Prefecture, 309 men and 69 women 
from Yamaguchi Prefecture, and 80 men and 
1g women from Niigata Prefecture, 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to amalgamate 
the Union Shipping Company and the Kanda 
Steamship Company in the port of Ise, under the 
name of the Kibi Union steamship Company. 
The capital of the united company is fixed at 
yen 250,000, of which yen 195,000 is to be raised 
by shareholders in the two companies, and the 
remainder is thrown open to the general public. 





Tux number of shares sold in the Osaka 
Stock Exchange, and their maximum and 
minimum prices during last month were as 
follow :—2,545 Kiushu Railway shares from yen 


yen 23.60 to yen 22.90; 4,050 Kansai 


UNIVEF 


IRR 
URBANA-CI 


Railway shares from yen 38.10 to yen 36.503 
835 Osaka Railway shares from yen 60.90 to 
yen 57.10; 18,255 Naniwa Cotton Spinning 
shares from yen 51.10 to yen 45.55; and 855 
Temma Cotton Spinning shares from yer 52.90 
to yen 48.20. 


A certain Mr. Magara Kwanye, of Niitsu- 
machi, Naka-Kanbara District, Niigata Pre- 
fecture, has raised an action for damages 
amounting to yen 85,000 against Count Goto, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The plaintiff alleges that he has 
suffered great loss in consequence of an injunc- 
tion, by which he is restrained from exploiting 
kerosene in that Prefecture. 


Ir is stated as probable that important 
changes will be effected in the Naval Depart- 
mentat no distant date, when Vice-Admiral 
Hayashi, Commandant of the Saseho Admiralty 
Station; Rear-Admirals Tsuboi, Motoyama, 
and Fukushima, Captains Takino, Kodama, 
Sugi, and Tanaka, and several high officials 
will be retired. Vice-Admiral Hayashi, itis said, 
will be made an Imperial Nominee in the 
Upper House. 


Her Majesty THe Empress, attended by Ma- 
dame Takakura, Viscount’ Kagawa, Grand- 
Master, and Mr. Sannomiya, Vice-Grand Master 
of Services; Marquis Nabeshima, Grand-Master 
of the Board of Ceremonies, and Messrs. Tanaka, 
Nagasaki, Toku Takasaki, and Honda, Masters 
of Ceremonies, left the Palace at 9.30 a.m. on 
Friday last, and proceeded to the Ladies Bazaar, 
which was opened in the Rokumeikan in aid 
of the Tokyo Charity Hospital, where she was 
received by several Imperial Princesses, Princess 
Ichijo, Marchioness Nabeshima, Countesses 
Ito, Matsukata, Kuroda, Toda, Inouye, and 
others ladies. The Empress was at once -con- 
ducted to a room, where she received in 
audience several notables, Accompanied by 
members of the Imperial Family, Viscount 
Kagawa, and Mr. Sannomiya, Her Majesty then 
walked through the Bazaar, Princess Ichijo 
guiding the party. The Empress purchased 
articles to the value of over 200 yen in each sec- 
tion, and left for the Palace about noon. 


Tue Import trade remains without material 
alteration, and though Yarns are enquired for 
very little business has been done, Cotton Piece- 
goods and Woollens being in similar case, due 
mainly to a rise in Manchester, which has 
extended to this, and prices are consequently 
on the ascending scale. There is not much 
moving in the Metal market, and though stocks 
are small, holders asks more money than 
buyers feel inclined to pay. The Kerosene 
trade is not extensive, but the market is very 
firm. A cargo of Russian amounting to 70,000 
cases arrived in the steamer Le, this oil now 
being in good repute and fair demand at full 
rates. ‘The Sugar trade is somewhat unsettled, 
White soris having improved in value, while 
Browns—the stock of which has further increas- 
ed during the week—have declined in value 
and are slow to move. There has been a daily 
business in Silk, but the total is not great, quality 
becoming rapidly scarcer and arrivals decreas- 
ing as the season draws on. The stock to- 
day is nearly 10,000 piculs, but is very largely 
composed of common and inferior grades. 
More has been done in Waste Silk, at prices 
somewhat easier, and holders appear desirous 
of moving off some of the large stock—18,000 
piculs, There is nothing to report in Tea, the 
season being well on towards the close. Ex- 
change has fluctuated again, the movements 
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being mainly on the downward line, though the 
Tatést change is in the direction of firmness. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





CHANGE IN THE GAME REGULATIONS. 
Aw Imperial Ordinance published on the r1th 
instant announces that the Emperor, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, authorizes a change 
in the 29th Article of the Game Regulations. 
The amended article reads as follows :— 

Art. XXIX.—Any person who pursues game in con- 
travention of the provisions contained in the first 
clause of Art. VI. and in Art. XX., or who obtains a 
license of Class B in contravention of the provisions of 
Art. XIV., shall be liable to a fine of not less than 3 
yen and not more than 30 yen, And any one who 
obtains a professional license in contravention of Art 
VILL, shall be liable to a fine of not less than 7 yen 
and not more than 70 yen. 

The Article for which the above is substituted 
reads as follows :— 

Any person who pursues game without a license, or 
who, by false representations obtains a license ora 
permit for establishing a hunting preserve, shall be 
liable to a'fine of not less than 5 yen and not more 
than 50 yen, 





a" 

These Game Regulations have elicited in 
Kobe some comments which it is difficult to 
read without laughter. Itis asserted, in the first 
place, by the Hyogo News that the issue of 
these Regulations indicate how near we are to 
Treaty Revision, which singular assertion is 
apparently based on the fact that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’Affaires has re-enacted the 
provisions of Japanese Regulations and 
made them binding on_ his nationals. 
“How,” asks the Hyogo News, “can such 
a step be construed but as a_prepara- 
tory movement towards that consummation 
which paid advocates so ardently strive for, the 
submission of all foreigners to Japanese juris- 
diction.” “This is the first install- 
ment of Japanese law.” ‘+ “Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Representative has lent himself to 
confirming a law which shall hedge in the 
foreigner at every turn, and which may be only 
the first of a formidable series.” It will be 
noticed at once that the writer of these singular 
statements fails even to distinguish between sub- 
mission to Japanese jurisdiction and obedience 
to Japanese laws. He appears to think that be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Representative, in the 
ordinary routine of his duties, takes once 
again a step which has often been taken 
by his predecessors, namely, employs British 
jurisdiction to enforce observance of a Japan- 
ese regulation, therefore British subjects have 
been brought so much nearer to the sway 
of Japanese Law Courts. Surely the time 
has long past for such confusion of ideas. 
The Railway Regulations, the Quarantine Re- 
gulations, the Shooting Regulations themselves, 
and so forth, have all been made binding on 
British subjects by precisely the same process 
as that now followed. 

*. * * 

The real trouble with the writer in the Kobe 
journal is evidently the fact that the new Regu- 
lations restrict the exercise of a privilege hither- 
to enjoyed by foreigners with comparative 
freedom, It will no longer be lawful to walk 
through cropped fields or enclosed lands in 
pursuit of game without the consent of the 
owner. The Hyogo News finds this a great 
hardship. Yet precisely the same restriction is 
applied in England, France>Germany, and 
other European countries. Fancy a man throw- 
ing his gun over his shoulder and proceeding 
to take his way in pursuit of game through the 
cropped or enclosed lands of a British farmer 
without previously obtaining permission. If 
private property in game is to be recognised at 
all, it can be recognised only through the 
medium of legislation such as that now en- 
acted by Japan. Hitherto game in this country 
has been at the mercy of every one, and 
the foreign residents themselves have repeatedly 
urged the unwisdom of not adopting some 
system of protection. Japan now adopts the 
same system as that practised in the West, and 
immediately this singular outcry is raised. 

* 


awe 
The queerest part of the affair is the nature 
of the perplexities which it suggests to our dis- 
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turbed contemporary. How is a foreigner to 
know a shooting notice when he sees one? 
asks the Hyogo journal. ‘How is he to dis- 
criminate between public and private property”? 
“Even on the hills, what can he know as to 
ownership?” Could anything illustrate more 
forcibly the extraordinary notions entertained by 
some foreigners as to their position in Japan? 
“We cannot read your outlandish ideographs,” 
they say. “Therefore, we cannot spell out 
the purport of a notice against shooting. There- 
fore, we cannot be expected to concern our- 
selves about such a notice. We cannot speak 
your language. Therefore we cannot know 
anything about your property. Therefore we 
must be permitted to trespass‘ wherever we 
please. We cannot decipher your landmarks. 
Therefore we cannot tell who owns this hill or 
who owns that. Therefore we must be free to 
shoot over all your hills without distinction.” 
It is a delightful doctrine. Fancy expounding 
it, mutatis mutandis, in England or France! 
Fancy how it would fare with a’ Japanese in 
Great Britain, who, being arraigned for tres-pass- 


ed in the pursuit of game, there is now for the 
first time offered to him a chance of enjoying 
good sport. Lethim preserve. In other countries 
ho one expects to have the pleasure of killing 
game unless he can afford either to rent some one 
else’s preserves orto preserve on his own account, 
That is the régéme now introduced in Japan. 
Irrespective of the new Regulations, shooting 
within Treaty Limits has become a farce : there 
is no longer any head of game. But ifa district 
were preserved, the game on it would soon be- 
come plentiful. We see no serious difficulty in 
the way. A club of half a dozen foreigners, 
each subscribing a couple of hundred yen an- 
nually, could preserve an area large enough to 
afford excellent sport. If any man in England 
were offered a season's shooling on payment of 
thirty pounds he would count himself most 
fortunate. Sportsmen ought to welcome the 
new Regulations. As for those that cannot 
afford, or are not sufficiently enthusiastic, to 
pay, they must do without shooting in Japan as 
they would have to do without it under similar 
circumstances in any Western country. 





ing in pursuit of game should coolly plead: 
“Truly itis extravagant to expect me to under- 
stand your written prohibitions or to seek oral in- 
formation about your property, seeing that I can 
neither read nor speak your language. It would 
be exceedingly harsh, in view of my ignorance, to 
require me to observe any of your laws or re- 
spect any of your rights. I know nothing about 
yourselves and your regulations, and it therefore 
follows that I am free to doexactly what I please 
while I am in your country.” 
* * * 

Stated in that manner the proposition becomes 
comical. Yet the absurdity lies in the fact, not 
in the manner of presenting it. To be ignorant, 
according to this creed, is to irresponsible. 
Only let a man neither know, nor try to know, 
and he possesses at once a valid justification for 
any form of license, 

* i * 

“Tt would be somewhat exasperating to the 
foreigner to know that he could wander all over 
Japan with a shooting license in his pocket, but 
that he must not set foot on an inch of ground 
without first obtaining consent.” Anyone might 
be justly exasperated were such a feat proposed 
to him. To “wander all over Japan without 
setting foot on an inch of ground.” An atmos- 
pheric journey would be the only way to manage 
it. The Hyogo journal is evidently in the clouds 
about the whole affair. 

* < * 

Perhaps the queerest complaint of all is the 
allegation that the object of the new Regulations 
is not really to preserve game at all, but to de- 
prive foreigners of the privilege of shooting it. 
The grounds of this suspicion are set forth by 
the Hyogo News in a manner worthy of the 
whole lament :—“ No foreigner who is a sports- 
man would raise the slightest objection to the 
new Ordinance if its clauses were rigidly en- 
forced, but as we have one or twice pointed out 
recently, it is already a dead letterso far as the 
Japanese are concerned, for the supplies of game 
areas plentiful as ever. The proper way to pre- 
vent the killing of game in the close season is to 
prohibit the sale as well as the shooting, for if 
there are no receivers there will be few poachers, 
The householder desirous of furnishing his 
table with game can obtain snipe, woodcock, 
and pheasants in abundance, while the foreigner 
may not pull a trigger.” One would imagine, 
reading these charges, that game was being 
killed and sold openly by the Japanese in the 
close season. But we are now in November. 
The open season began on October 15th; nearly 
a month ago, How on earth can the sale of 
game at present, or its plenitude in the market, 
prove that the close season prescribed by the 
Regulations is not observed by the Japanese ? 
Such ludicrous accusations would be impossible 
if the situation were examined with anything 
like a spirit of fairness and discrimination. 

* * * 

It seems to have escaped writers discussing 

the new Regulations that although the foreigner 





will hereafter find himself considerably restrict- 
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THE CEMENT CASE. 

Tue case of the Tokai Cement Company against 
the Governor of Kanagawa Ken was heard at 
the Yokohama Local Court on the 2nd instan 
The plaintiffs were represented by Mr. Hir: 
Tsunesaburo, Barrister, and the defendant by 
Mr. Mitsuhashi Nobukata, Councillor of the 
Kencho. The Court was opened at 10.40 a.m., 
and counsel for plaintiffs pleaded that as the pur- 
chase of cement for harbour works ought to be 
concluded by general public tender, asexpressly 
provided in the Law of Finance, it is was illegal 
on the part of the defendant to contract as he 
did with the Asano Cement Company, and that 
the business right of the plaintiffs was thus vio- 
lated. Hence they preyed the Court to annul 
the contract and grant whatever other remedy 
the circumstances might warrant. For the de- 
fendant it was argued that as the Law of Finance 
isan Administrative Order, any disagreement 
with reference to its interpretation must be pre- 
sented to the Administrative Court for decision. 
The Judge endorsed the latter contention, and 
dismissed the case with costs. 





ane 

The facts of this case are so simple that its 
reference to a Court of Law seems surprising. 
By the terms of the Regulations, any Govern- 
ment Department, in calling for tenders, is en- 
titled to limit the number of competitors, should 
such a course appear to be dictated by the in- 
terests of the public service. In the case of 
cement for harbour works two important con- 
siderations have to be taken into account. The 
first is the quality of the cement; the second, 
the capacity of the works supplying it. Evi. 
dently no engineers could undertake to subject 
to conclusive tests each barrel of cement fur- 
nished for use in large works. A comparatively 
superficial method of examination has to suffice, 
more or less trust being placed in the integrity of 
the firm supplying the material, which, for the rest, 
has of course been fully tested in sample. We 
believe that practical experience has disqualified 
more than one Japanese cement manufactory 
from this point of view. The second consider- 
ation, asto capacity, is not less imperative where 
the people in charge of the works have to be 
sure that a certain large quantity of cement shall 
be monthly available for current use. Here, 
also, several cement companies are disqualified, 
and as for the Tokai Cement Company, we 
should say that its producing capacity does not 
come within a long distance of the limit fixed by 
the Yokohama Harbour Works Bureau. Hence 
the right of the Bureau to limit tenders to 
certain firms is clearly established. It will be 
remembered that when the firms excluded from 
competition on this occasion began to air their 
supposed grievance, the main point emphasized 
by the agitators was the admission of the Onoda 
Cement Company to theranks of the favoured few. 
Certain newspapers openly declared that excep- 
tional favour had been shown to that Company 
because its chief shareholders were Choshu 
shisoku, a Choshu statesman being now at the 











head of the Department of Home Affairs. These 
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extraordinary accusations, in themselves con- 
clusively indicative of a bad case, received 
striking refutation in the sequel of the competi- 
tion, for though the Onoda Cement Company 
was allowed to tender—as indeed the extensive 
and admirable character of its works rendered 
necessary—it failed to obtain any part of the 
contract, a more advantageous offer being made 
by a rival firm. We do not suppose that the 
Tokai Cement Company will be foolish enough 
to push the case any farther, for there can be no 
question that the Harbour Works Bureau acted 
strictly within its competence, and that the Ad- 
ministrative Court would have no choice but to 
endorse its action. 





THE LADIES’ BAZAAR. 

Her Inprrm_ Majesty tar Express left the 
Palace at 9.30 a.m. on Friday last to proceed to 
the Ladies Charity Bazaar at the Rokumeikan. 
The grounds of the building were gaily de- 
corated with flags, and the vestibule and corridors 
with quantities of beautiful chrysanthemums. 
When the Imperial carriage arrived, the Im- 
perial Princesses together with Princess Ichijo, 
Machioness Nabeshima, and all the other ladies 
concerned in the Bazaar, assembled at the en- 
trance to receive the Imperial Party. Princess 
Ichijo led Her Majesty through the Bazaar, the 
Empress purchasing two hundred yen worth of 
articles in every section. The Imperial Party 
left the Bazaar at 11.50. 

* 


ane 
The Bazaar has been, as usual, a distinct 
success, Great numbers of Japanese, though 
very few foreigners, attended, and by the after- 
noon of the second day almost the whole of the 
articles had been sold. We have not yet re- 
ceived any statement as to the pecuniary result, 
but it will doubtless be considerable. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE DEATH OF 
COUNT YAMADA. 
Count Yamapa Axiyosut left Himeji for the 
Ikuno Silver-mine on Tharsday last, and after 
inspecting the mines, he proceeded as far as 
Omori on Friday, where he suddenly fell ill, 
apparently from heart complaint. Medical aid 
was at once called in, but the Count never re- 
covered his senses, and passed away quietly in 
a few hours from the time of the seizure. Tele- 
grams announcing the sad news reached Tokyo 
late on Friday evening, but the vernacular 
press, with remarkable celerity and enterprise, 
managed to give portraits of the deceased states- 
men simultaneously with the publication of the 
news on the following morning, many of them 
adding editorials of considerable length. It will 
interest our readers to hear what the principal 
journals of Tokyo have to say about a man who 
played such a prominent part in the modern 
history of his country. 
* 


a* ae 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes that Count 
Yamada suffered from a lung complaint last year, 
and that, from the Emperor and Empress down- 
wards, all persons in the Empire were extremely 
anxious about him, At length, however, news 
of his recovery was announced, to the joy of the 
nation. During the long interval since that time, 
the Count led a retired life, very rarely taking 
any share in the political affairs of the State. 
How suddenly the sad intelligence of his death 
reaches us. His great merits are well known to 
every individual in the Empire. No comment 
is needed to emphasize them. Butit should be 
particularly pointed out that the Count was both 
a soldier and a statesman of the foremost rank. 
His achievements at the Restoration in the 
capacity of a General are still remembered by 
all with applause, and in him the country re- 
cognises the master spirit that directed the 
compilation of the Codes. He was one of the 
youngest statesmen in the Government, being 
only 49 years of age at the time of death. The 
untimely demise of such a man throws the whole 
nation into mourning. 

es 


The $iyu expresses deep sorrow for the loss 
of one of the ablest statesmen and most com- 
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eulogizes the Count on account of the fact that 
he rose from the ranks where he served as a 
common soldier, and he attained almost the 
highest office and position within a subject's 
reach. The 7ii also records Count Yamada’s 
achievements in the Satsuma Rebellion, and 
notes that he attained distinction in three 
capacities, as Minister of Public Works, Mini- 
ster of Home Affairs, and Minister of Justice. 
* 


a? 

The Kokkai says that the deceased states- 
man was a mere youngster on the eve of the 
Restoration, but that with all the ardour and 
spirit ef youth, he travelled from end toend of 
the Empire in the Imperial interests, and his 
elders already regarded him as an able official. 
After the Restoration he received a post in the 
Cabinet remaining there for over 20 years, and 
attaining the highest rank and position, He 
himself was no doubt perfectly satisfied with the 
honours that had fallen to him before his death. 
Bat it is none the less sad to think that a states- 
man of great merit is lost to the country. The 
Kokkai concludes by hoping that though the 
Count is no longer in this world his heroic spirit 
will aid in protecting the empire for ever. 


. 
*# 


The Kokumin Shimbun pens a culogy of the 
deceased with its wonted vigour of style. It 
considers thathis nick-name, “Little Napoleon,” 
was not an inappropriate title. Equally as 
a soldier and as the father of the Codes his 
name will never be »forgotten. On account of 
the latter work he might wellbe compared with 
Justinian. Despite the fact that many persons 
criticised his legislative efforts unfavourably, itis 
certain that he sacrified nearly his whole life 
tothem. The Ko&umin compares him to Pitt, 
who is said to have died after hearing of the 
defeat of the Russian and Austrian army at 
Austerlitz. The Count was ill in bed when he 
heard that the operation of his Codes had been 
postponed, and he died just when the Bill for 
postponement is on the point of receiving Im- 
perial sanction. When historians come to re- 
cord the event, they will have to say that the 
Codes killed the Count. 

* 


ate 

The Choya Shimbun also gives expression 
to strong regret. It declares that not only will 
the 40 million subjects of the Empire lament 
the Count’s death, but the Emperor also will 
mourn for the loss of one of the most trusted 
statesmen of the country. The Choya, too, 
speaks of the Count’s devotion to the Codes, 
and the Hochi Shimbun publishes a leadereite 
on his death, in which it says that no one can 
help lamenting his sudden decease, especially 
as it has occurred when the affairs of the coun- 
try are becoming more and more difficult to 
manage. 





MR. MUTSU AND THE WAKAYAMA CLUB, 
TuoucH the Wakayama Club possesses a scanty 
number of members of the Diet, says the Hochi 
Shimbun, its name became publicly known 
last session owing to its action in uniting with 
the Popular Party. What it will do in the next 
session, however, is a difficult question. Mr. 
Mutsu tendered his views with reference to 
official interference in elections to the former 
Cabinet, and as he failed to obtain a hear- 
ing, he resigned his seat, thus enabling the 
Wakayama Club to act independently, with the 
result that it joined the Popular Party. But 
now Mr. Mutsu is once more in the Cabinet, 
therefore the members of the Club cannot at- 
tack the Cabinet with any determination. If 
we may consider that Mr. Mutsu is Mr. 
Mutsu, and the Wakayama Club the Wakayama 
Club, there need be no perplexity. But un- 
fortunately the five members returned from 
Wakayama owe their seats entirely to Mr. 
Mutsu's influence, so that they must obey his 
orders. On the other hand, as they co-Gperated 
with the Popular Party last session, they 
cannot now declare that they leave it because 
their benefactor isin the Cabinet. They may 
allege that the new Cabinet is different from 
the old, but they cannot say that it has entirely 
adopted the policy of the Popular Party. Were 
Mr. Matsu not a member of the Cabinetothey 
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would assuredly join the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. If, however, regardless of the existence of 
Mr. Mutsu, they were to attack the Government, 
some members of the Cabinet would at once 
allege that as the opinion of Mr. Mutsu was not 
adopted by his colleagues, he had directed his 
followers to attack hisown Cabinet. Even without 
suchacomplication, the members of the National 
Union, who oppose Mr. Mutsu, are ready to 
bring discredit on him whenever they find any 
opportunity. Such being the case, the position 
of the Wakayama Club is difficult to maintain. 
The Hochi alleges that this statement was made 
to it by a certain nameless politician, but the 
same journal declares on its own authority that 
the members of the Wakayama Club have re- 
solved to act as independently as they did last 
session, but that lest their attitude might give 
some trouble to Mr, Mutsu, they propose to pub- 
lish a statement of policy, to which they will 
strictly adhere, and in the event of any objection- 
able proposal being brought forward, they will 
oppose it resolutely from whatever quarter it 
emanates, 
* 
The whole of this story reads like the essay 
of a child playing at politics. We do not ima- 
gine that the Hoch? Shimbun intends to hold 
itself seriously responsible for the statements of 
its hypothetical informant, but if it does, its 
political creed cannot be greatly admired. For 
itis plain that the Hochi’s one idea in politics, 
the one note to which it tunes all its chaunt, is 
men not measures. Mr. Mutsu, we are told, 
left the former Cabinet because, unable to ap- 
prove of the action taken in electioneering matters, 
he failed to get his censure endorsed by the 
majority of his colleagues. Thenceforth the 
Wakayama Club voted against the Cabinet. 
But now Mr. Mutsu holds a portfolio in an en- 
tirely different Cabinet, yet the Wakayama Club 
having voted against the Government once, is 
bound by some inexplicable principle of honour 
and consistency to maintain its position of oppo- 
sition, though the Cabinet is changed and though 
the President of the Club holds an important port- 
folio in it. Was ever such singular reasoning 
heard before ? If we may accept as accurate the 
portrait which the Hocht Shimbun here draws 
vicariously of its Party’s policy, the Kaishin-to 
must be compared to the Irishmen who, landing 
in New York and being asked about his politic- 
al faith, replied :— Have yez a givirnmint? 
Av so, I’m agin Once against the men in 
power, always against them, seems to be the 
Progressionist organ’s motto. How plainly the 
practice of the Kaishin-to politicians themselves 
contradicted this principle three years ago. For 
when their leader Count Okuma, after more than 
seven years’ retirement, re-entered the Cabinet, 
and served with the very men who had composed 
the Administration during his term of abstinence, 
his Party and the organs of his Party became 
staunch and stalwart supporters of the Ministry. 
Then, when Count Okuma went out of office, his 
Party and its organs resumed their old attitude 
of bitter implacability, though the bulk of the 
statesmen in power remained unchanged. Re- 
cords are sometimes inconvenient. Would it 
be so very culpable on the part of the Waka- 
yama Club to do in 1892 exactly what the 
Kaishin-to did in 1889? 


« 








OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Tue Official Gaset/e announces that Mr. Oish 
Masami is appointed a Minister Resident. Con- 
cerning this appointment the Vipfon writes as 
follows :—‘ Mr. Oishi Masami visited Europe 
at his own expense and spent some time in 
London, where he studied the question of na- 
tional debts and foreign intercourse. Returning 
to the Orient, he went to Korea and thence to 
Peking, collecting in both places information 
whereon to base views with regard to the fu- 
ture of the Eastern Problem. He has now been 
appointed a Minister Resident. Mr. Oshi en- 
tertains Radical views. He was associated with 
Count Goto in the organization of the Daido 
Dankeisu, and was twice imprisoned in connec- 
tion with those proceedings. It is a great ho- 
nour that a member of the Radical Party 
Ishouldnbe directly appointed to be a Minister 
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Resident. Scarcely any precedentis to be found 

for such an appointment in the procedure of the 

Meiji Government during the past twenty years. 
* 


ay 

Mr. Mizukami, hitherto Secretary of the 
House of Representatives and Councillor of the 
Department of Finance, has been appointed Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs and Councillor of the same Department. 





osaKa, 
Tue cattle plague, writes a Correspondent, which 
has recently appeared in Japan is very severe in 
this city and vicinity, and scores of cows in 
dairies as well as draught bullocks in various 
parts of Osaka are reported to have died of the 
disease. As a sample of the severity of the 
visitation, I may mention the case of Mr. Yoshi- 
da, whose dairy herd has been thinned to the ex- 
tent of seventeen in one week dead, while a num- 
ber of others were sick and under treatment. 
Re The General Synod of the. United Pres- 
byterian Church has justclosed a protracted ses- 
sion here, atwhich prominent divines, both Ja- 
panese and foreign, were in attendance from all 
parts of Japan. The Rev. Dr. Knox, of Tokyo, 
preached in the Concession on the 6th inst. 
Phas The Rev. Mr. Scherer passed through 
this city a few days ago on a tour of exploration 
in Kiushu, where he expects to establish a strong 
mission for the Evangelical Church of America, 
: Bishop Key, who has made extensive 
tours in Japan and the interior of China, has 
left for San Franciseo, and hopes to return 
within a year with a large force of Methodist 
missionaries. Our small settlement in 
this city has almost been completely changed in 
regard to its residents, so many having recently 
left and so numerous have been the new arrivals. 


MAJOR FUKUSHIMA’S RIDE. 
Tue ¥ 17% Shimpo publishes further intelligence 
regarding Major Fukushima’s long ride, of 
which we have heard very little of late. The 
major left Katham on the 13th of June, and 
after a rough journey—sleeping in the day time 
and travelling by night to avoid the heat—of a 
fortnight, in the course of which he covered 
618 kilometres, arrived at Perm on the 28th, 
The military officers in garrison there accom. 
panied by a band, went out to welcome him 
three miles from Perm, and escorted the'major 
to the town amid the strains of the Japanese Na- 
tional Anthem. He left Perm for Ekaterinburg 
on the znd of July, after a sojourn at the former 
place of three days. He then passed the night 
of the second day of his departure atatown called 
Kinggo, where he was also warmly received, 
and invited to a splendid dinner promoted by 
the principal residents of the place. The dis- 
tance between Perm and Ekaterinburg is 389 
kilometres, and although the route lies among 
the Ural ranges the path is not very elevated, 
not exceeding more than six thousand feet 
above sea level. Moreover, as the road is well 
graded there is little or no inconvenience in 
travelling. A stonemonument marks the dividing 
line between the European and Asian continents, 
Major Fukushima and his horse were much 
exhausted by the intense heat and the vitiated 
atmosphere prevailing at this period of his ride, 
in addition to which they were subjected to the 
constant attacks of thousands of bees (?), which 
swarmed in the neighbourhood. The stinging 
of this insect greatly affected the physical 
condition of man and beast and consequently 
the journey to Ekaterinburg was delayed. 
He reached the latter place in eight days— 
covering 48 kilometres daily—during which 
time the major only had a comparatively 
quiet sleep twice, being almost invariably 
prevented from rest by the attentions of 
obnoxious insects. At one time he was com- 
pelled to hire a special mattrass ; this he placed 
ona pile of grass upon the floor, but in spite 
of these precautions, he soon found himsetf 
worried by overwhelming numbers of insects, 
who seemed to be reinforced by other hordes 
coming from all directions. The major was 
therefore obliged to act upon the defensive until 
day-break. His meals were very irregular, food 
often consisting of nothing but eggs and coarse 











bread. He obtained chicken soup only twice 
during the course of eight days, as more 
substantial nourishment was not obtainable 
in those districts. Moreover, as usual in 
mountainous regions, showers of rain were 
almost constant, and the major was often wet 
to the skin. Fortunately, he is a man of ex- 
traordinarily robust constitution and strength, 
nothing seeming to impair his health, while 
apparently he is pursuing his journey with ever- 
increasing energy. He entertains fears that 
unless he traverses the desert of Gobi before 
October, it will be almost impossible to pass 
it in consequence of the snow. With this 
apprehension in mind, he is endeavouring to 
arrive of Ulga in October, but as there re- 
mained only seventy-five days for over 5,000 
kilometres, he will have to ride 70 or 80 kilo- 
metres daily, thus precluding the idea of any 
days of rest. He further considers that his pre- 
sent pony, Ural, will be unfit for the journey 
through the Mongolian regions where litle food 
is available for animals, and he has decided 
to buy a couple of good horses for this purpose. 
It was onthe 15th July that he left Ekaterinburg 
for Omsk, arriving ata little town called Kam- 
shuloff on the 17th of the same month. The 
roads, during the latter part of the way, leading 
along cultivated fields and forests, for the most 
part are wide and smooth, but having no over- 
shadowing trees, the heat was severe, while 
rough food and bad accommodation at night 
continued. 





THE IMPERIAL GARDEN PARTY. 
Ir is beginning to be considered a more than 
probable contiugency that the Imperial Chry- 
santhemum Garden Party will always be marred 
by rain. The weather used to be much kinder 
in other times, but of late years it has fared 
badly with the garden party of the season, For 
foreign residents the affair has not much direct 
interest. Very few indeed, outside the circle 
of Government employés ranking as chokunin 
and possessors of Third Class Orders, have 
the honour of receiving an invitation. Globe- 
(rotters are more fortunate. They regard the 
party as one of the great events to be compassed, 
and they cause their Ministers no little trouble 
by asking for invitations with a matter-of- 
course air of assurance. This year the rain 
held off till a little after four o'clock, by which 
time a great part of the guests had taken their 
departure, but the weather was gloomy and 
threatening throughout, and the chrysan- 
themums, for all their marvellous profusion of 
blossoms, did not look nearly so brilliant and 
striking as they do when the sun shines. The 
Emperor and Empress looked well, and it was 
remarked that his Majesty’s manner of acknow- 
ledging the salutes of the foreign guests was 
more than usually gracious. The vernacular 
press says that many of the ladies were dressed 
so beautifully as to throw the flowers into the 
shade, and that three hundred umbrellas were 
Prepared to avert a repetition of last year's 
calamity, when the rain suddenly poured down 
upon the guests and found them wholly unpre- 
pared to resist it, their umbrellas and wraps 
having been necessarily abandoned at the en- 

trance, 

* 
ane 

The number of foreign invifis, especially 
Americans, was exceptional. Among them 
were Mr. and Mr. Winston, concerning whom 
the vernacular press—and the Mich? Nichi 
Shimbun, too, at that—tells a wonderful yarn, 
namely, that Mr. Winston paid ten thousand 
dollars to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
on condition that they postponed the sailing of 
the mail steamer for a few hours in order to 
enable him to be present at the party. Mr. 
Winston will be tickled when he learns what 
large ideas and liberal measures Tokyo attri- 
butes to the men of the “ Windy city,” 





TOKYO MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tux members of the above association enter- 
tained Mr. Hara Kei, Director of the Commercial 
Bureau, and Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu, a well 
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known journalist, at the Maple Club on the 5th 
instant. Both guests had just returned from a 
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tour in Korea and Siberia. Mr. Suyehiro de- 
livered a long speech, He divided his subject 
into the following heads :—First, Railway con- 
struction at Vladivostock ; second, the Military 
organization of Russia; third, the Influence of 
Russia ; fourth, the Relations between Japan and 
Russia ; and fifth, the Political and Commercial 
circumstances of Russia and Korea. The last 
theme, again, was subdivided into statistics of 
exports and imports; corruption of the Korean 
Government; Japan's commercial rights in 
Korea, and the future commerce of the pen- 
insularkingdom. The speaker said that though 
Japanese merchants held commercial sway in 
Korea for along time, they had been deprived 
of it since last year by the Chinese in Gensan, 
while in Séul business was entirely done by 
Chinese. The Japanese had gradually lost their 
influence after the insurrection in Séul in 1884, 
From that time the Japanese Government had 
adopted a somewhat conservative policy to- 
wards Korea, with the immediate result that 
the development of Japanese commerce was 
checked, and that the Chinese merchants gained 
confidence, so that now the latter had obtained 
the lion’s share of the trade. In speaking of the 
future condition of Korean commerce, Mr. Suye- 
hiro said that one of the most serious difficulties 
against which Japanese merchants usually have 
to contend is want of capital. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is over a million yen of Japanese 
money in Korea, and great profits are derivable 
from the fisheries. When Mr, Suyehiro had 
concluded his speech Mr. Hara Kei took up 
the theme and laid before the audience various 
information about Korea. He dwelt much 
upon the agricultural condition of the country, 
Afterwards, Mr. Iwaya Matsuhei introduced the 
subject of changing the site for the next national 
exhibition to Tokyo, and asked the members 
to subscribe funds for carrying on a campaign 
in that sense, A sum of 121 yen was at once 
raised. The seance lasted till g p.m, 
* i * 

It is evident that a great number of Japanese 
are bent upon making Korea the topic of the 
time. In various issues we have reproduced 
the gist of the opinions frequently ventilated by 
the vernacular press on this subject, and no 
one can have failed to observe that, without 
exception, though with varying degrees of earnest- 
ness, the journalists of the day are bent upon 
forcing the Government to adopt a strong and 
uncompromising policy in the peninsular King- 
dom. It is not easy to set down in a moment 
all the contingencies which the pursuit of such 
a policy might involve, nor do we propose to 
make the attempt. It will suffice for the moment 
(0 note the undoubted existence of this militant 
spirit in Japan. Messrs. Suyehiro and Hara 
are only two fresh advocates of national ag- 
gressiveness, and though we do not underrate the 
importance of such additions to the ranks of the 
agitators, we regard them rather as results than 
instigators of the general sentiment, 





CHINESE NoTES, 


Tue bore of the Tsientang River must be an 
interesting and magnificent spectacle. A most 
attractive account of it is given in the Worth 
China Daily News. The Hangchow Gulf, into 
which the river falls, is fan-shaped, the arc being 
seaward. Thus when the tide rolls in from the 
Pacific, the volume of water entering from the 
mouth of the gulf is piled up with extraordinary 
rapidity—something like 12 feet per hour—at 
the narrow end, and is there Precipitated over 
the bar at the mouth of the river in such masses 
that the water has not time to find its level. 
Forced onwards by the tidal wave behind, re- 
tarded by the sand and the Opposing stream of 
the rapid Tsientang in front, the advancing 
volume acts, in the first place, like a cascade, 
tumbling over itself, and then finally, after a 
violent struggle, masters the river current, and 
travels onwards steadily towards the mouth of the 
Tsientang, twelve to thirteen miles distant. The 
tiver has two channels at its mouth, and up 
these the two divisions of the bore sweep to their 
junction in the main stream ata point where 
the banks are about a mile apart. In the effort 
of adjusting them: ves: to the configuration of 
Driginal tr¢ 
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the channel at their place of union, the two 
branches behave with wild turbulence, the re- 
bounding waters ‘‘ breaking in a succession of 
magnificent rollers all over the middle of the 
bore,” the tops of the waves being here some 
twenty feet above the normal surface of the 
river in front. Then the forces of the vast 
volume fall into orderly cGoperation, and the 
wall of water sweeps gradually onwards, at a 
rate of from 12 to 14 knots an hour, its height 
varying from 12 to 8 feet, its width some 1,800 
yards, and its progress being accompanied by a 
roar like thunder. The eagre is distinguished 
by the features that it occurs twice a day all the 
year round, and that it “presents a uniform 
surface of cascade throughout the whole breadth 
of the river.” The effect of the scene is often 
enhanced by a fleet of junks which, with all sails 
set and heading in all directions, come sweeping 
up towards Hangchow at the rate of 11 or twelve 
knots an hour. Our Shanghai contemporary, 
in concluding its interesting account, say: 





But apart from a contemplation of the eagre, the 
isitor to Haining will find enough to reward him for 
his trouble, in an inspection of the sea wall, which is 
one of the finest public works even of this country. The 
exact dates of its commencement and completion have 
not yet been correctly ascertained ; nor has any light 
been thrown upon the manner in which it was built. 
One opinion we may confidently affirm ; that the people 
who are capable of finding the skill to design, and: the 
labour to execute, so well planned and costly a bar 
ricade—in the face of this impetuous flood,—are able 
to construct and to maintain a suitable defence against 
the Hoang Ho, even if the rapid deposit of loess ren- 
ders it necessary to create a double channel. 
* * . 

So violent have been the attacks made upon 
Sir John Walsham by the foreign press of the 
settlements in China, that it is a pleasure to read 
the moderate and well informed remarks of 
the Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News :— 


The departure of the British Minister, and Lady 
Walsham and family, after a residence of six years 
among us, has caused a very regretful feeling. At no 
time have the honours, amenities, and socialities of the 
British Legation been more or better displayed than 
during the past period, Sir John Walsham has most 
worthily maintained the dignity of the British diplo- 
matic service, and if he has not given in all cases the 
satisfaction which the merchants have expected, the 
blame ought not perhaps to attach exclusively to the 
Minister. His policy to a large extent is dictated from 
Downing Street. Our Foreign Office wants a good deal 
more of diplomatic pressure. A rupture with us, from 
pressing our rights, demanding protection, the execu. 
tion of treaties, and suchlike, is quite impossible. We 
should be respected all the more, and the measure of our 
respect is the measure of the dread which our power 
exercises in the minds of the higher officials. Russia at 
the present timeis all-powerful by virtue of the forth- 
coming Trans-Siberian Railway. Our proximity in 
the south-west ought to secure for us like attention, 
Oneadvantage of the return of the Minister will be the 
placing before our Foreign Office the true axpects of 
Chinese diplomacy and the conduct of the government 
in the matter of the late disturbances. he foreign 
community will doubtless reap benefits in the future 
from the late Minister's representations at home. The 
merchants themselves are also largely to blame for 
their inactivity. The Foreign Ministers are powerless 
to act, to a very large extent, unless urged to and 
backed up by their nationals at the ports. 

‘The recent telegraphic convention between Russia 
and China, by which the Great Northern ‘Telegraphic 
Company is protected by « high tariff for another ten 
years, and which treaty is dead against the inter. 
hational treaties, Telegraphic Union rules, and trade 
in general, is a case in point: not a single protest has 
yet reached Peking from Shanghai. No protests 
have been lodged against its ratification by the Chinese 
Ministers, because no protests have come that those 
interests are in jeopardy. If all were known of the 
active part taken by their Minister with the Chinese 
authorities, less complaint would be heard from the 
merchants. Many of the questions have more sides 
than one, and although it is the duty of the foreign 
Minister to see only the side of his nationals and argue 
for it, it is very difficult with an astute people like the 
Chinese to act otherwise that in an upright and 
honourable way, and to admit than there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. It is prover- 
bially difficult to argue on both sides of a question, 
and the British Minister was placed in this dilemma 
on the Telegraphic question by the force of circum. 
stances. Iu the first place he was the mouthpiece of 
his government against it, and anon in favour of it 
when the commercial agitation forced Her Majesty’s 
government to reverse their policy. When the history 
of Sir John Walsham's tenure of office is written, a 
fairer estimate will no doubt be formed of his policy. 
Much of what be wrote could not be published in 
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Blue Books. Throughout his career here he was 
always characterised as the English gentleman. At 
first the Chinese Ministers thought him a bit stiff ; 
they soon came to respect him for his sterliug worth, 
and if he bad only been more strongly supported from 
home he would have made a most successful Minister. 
‘A reference made elsewhere by another corre- 
spondent to Sir John and Lady Walsham's 
escape from the Bokhara disaster scarcely 
conveys a sufficient idea of the happy chance 
which saved them. All their plans had been 
laid to catch the Bokhara. Their places had 
been booked by that steamer, and their prepar- 
ations for leaving Peking in time to catch her 
were fully completed. But at the very last 
moment some official business cropped up 
which compelled the Minister to remain a 
day longer in Peking, and the result was that 
the party missed the Bokkara, and could 
not leave Shanghai until October r1th, in- 
stead of sailing in the ill-fated steamer on 
the 8th. There can be very little doubt that 
but for this most fortunate, though at the 
moment irritating, delay in Peking, the whole 
Walsham family would have perished, for Sir 
John, even supposing that his own possibilities 
of rescue had been of any value, would certainly 
have preferred death with Lady Walsham and 
the children to escape without them. This 
happy accident finds a parallel in the case of a 
young resident of Hongkong who originally 
formed one of the cricket eleven for Shanghai. 
He, too, had laid all his plans to travel north- 
ward with the team, when, unexpectedly, his 
brother arrived in Hongkong the very day be- 
fore the departure of the eleven for Shanghai, 
and he therefore decided to let the twelfth man 
take his place. Heaven certainly sent that 
brother at a most opportune moment. 


as 

In connection with the return journey of Sir 
John Walsham, a quaint incident may be noted. 
The Straits Times finds it very remarkable that 
British Ministers returning home from Peking 
always choose the French mail, and is evidently 
disposed to conclude that they do so because 
they prefer to escape contact as far as possible 
with their own countrymen, It would not be 
altogether surprising if some British Ministers, 
in view of the treatment extended to them by a 
section of the settlement’s press, did feel a dis- 
position to avoid all risk of further slights. But 
when we remember how it happened that Sir 
John Walsham choose the French mail instead 
of the Bokhara, and what the fortunate, though 
not optional choice entailed, it becomes very 
funny to read the grave observation and pro- 
found inference of the Stratts Times. There 
is no need of straw to manufacture some jour- 
nalistic bricks. 





* 
one 

A peculiar incident occurred in Shanghai at 
the end of last month. An Englishman who 
contemplated sailing in the French mail steam- 
er, was standing on the French pontoon, pre- 
paratory to stepping on board the tender, when 
the usher of the Supreme Court attempted to 
serve a writ upon him. He declined to accept 
service, alleging that he was on French soil and 
that the concurrence of the French Consul was 
a necessary preliminary. The usher, regarding 
the pretext as valid, suffered him to escape. 
We imagine that the usher musthave had a pretty 
warm time ten minutes later when he reported 
progress to his superiors. Strange claims have 
occasionally been advanced as to the nature of 
the tenure of the so-called ‘French Settle- 
ment” in Shanghai, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the place is Chinese territory, 
and that the British Consul’s warrant is just as 
fully entitled to run there as it is on the French 


Hatoba in Yokohama. 
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The old saying that an incident owes nine- 
tenths of its effect to the nature of its surround- 
ings, is well illustrated by the enthusiastic 
applause which the conduct of the Pescadorian 
Chinese towards the Bokhara survivors has 
evoked. The kindness of these people is 
spoken of on all sides in most glowing terms. 
No eulogistic expressions seem too superlative, 
and it is plain that this humane action will not 
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easily be forgotten by the foreign communities 
in China, Yet what the Pescadorians did, is 
done invariably, and has been done invariably 
for the past twenty-five years, by the Japanese. 
It is a recognised certainty that the crew of a 
foreign ship cast away on Japanese shores. will 
meet with nothing but kindliness and, ready 
help, and there stands to the credit of the Kana- 
gawa folk this extraordinary and, we imagine, 
unprecedented incident, that on the occasion of 
the loss ofa P. M. Steamship Co.’s steamer, 
nearly the whole of her treasure—in $20 gold 
pieces for the most part—was by degrees 
brought in by its finders and restored to the 
United States Consulate. What is common in 
Japan attracts little or no attention, however 
often it be repeated. What is very uncommon 
in China naturally assumes disproportionately 
large dimensions in the vista of public observa- 
tion, 


* 
a) 


A correspondent of the North China Daily 
News, writing from Chinkiang, uses this sug- 
gestive language :-— 

Any reader of history can see as plainly as he reads 
this letter that the causes which led to the downfall 
of the Roman Empire are vigorously at work in China 
to-day, and one of those causes is omnipresent abject, 
grinding poverty by the side of enormous wealth. It 
has been said that the income ofthe Taotai here is 
nearly three times as much asthat of the President of 
the United States. Hundreds of Chinese would be 
eager to accept the position of coolie at the rate of 
four Mexican dollars a month and keep themselves. 
‘There are many poor wretches in this badly governed 
Empire who are in the position of the Arctic explorers 
when the food became so scarce that they were obliged 
to subsist on the leather book covers, The true 
philanthropist who considers the situation, the stress 
of hunger and squalor to be undergone this winter by 
this patient suffering people, will feel his heart sink ; 
and if he has the sus.pathos, he will open wide his 
purse notwithstanding the fact that his help will be 
but a drop in the bucket. 

* “ * 

The possibility of foreigners’ acquiring land 
for the purpose of building churches in the 
interior of China, rests on a very precarious 
basis, if the Shenpao’s account of the matter he 
correct. According to that journal, the process 
prescribed by the treaties is that a Chinaman 
proposing to sell his property to a mission must 
first report to the local administrator who has 
to ascertain whether or not the erection of such 
buildings would affect the Fungshui of the 
neighbourhood. If the administrator judges that 
no ill consequences will ensue, then he sanctions 
the sale of the land, but not otherwise. The 
Shenpao alleges that an official proclamation has 
been issued reminding the people of this pro- 
cedure, which apparently, they have of late been 
remiss in observing. If the erection of Christian 
churches really depends upon Fungshui being 
favourable, the Chinese being the augurs, these 
edifices ought not to be numerous in the Middle 
Kingdom. 











* 
we 

Captain Lang’s unpleasant experience in the 
Chinese Navy—an experience which is not likely 
to be forgotten or forgiven for many a day by 
the British Government—seems to have been 
repeated in the case of a German officer. The 
Tientsin correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News says:— “It is now definitely an- 
nounced that Mr. Von Hanneken has terminat- 
ed his engagement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment; and it is pretty freely understood that he 
has done so under circumstances essentially 
similar to those under which Captain Lang 
retired,—a victim to a strong combination of 
envy, ignorance, and intrigue.” 


THE “NICHI NICHI” ON COUNT OKI’S RE- 
SIGNATION. 
Tue fact that Count Oki, President of the Privy 
Council was implicated, willingly or unwillingly, 
in the revelation of information which ought 
to have been kept secret, is now pretty generally 
regarded as true, and that Count Oki has pre- 
sented his resignation in consequence is also 
certain. We have mentioned that the Michi 
Nicht condemns Count Ito’s action in endeavour- 
ing to retain Count Oki’s services, and it will 
interest our readers to learn something of that 
journal's line of argument. The Nichi Nicht 
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says that many reasons have been assigned for 
the Count’s resignation. Some attribute it to 
his long illness ; and others are equally positive 
that the incident of the secrets of the Educational 
Department having been divulged is entirely 
unconnected with his present position. But 
these reasons are worthless; for according to 
the former hypothesis the Count ought to have 
left the Cabinet in June, his malady being 
at that time said to be very acute; while 
with regard to the latter, it is plain that no 
official in the Government is at liberty to 
divulge administrative secrets, especially when 
the act is prompted by commercial consider- 
ations. No high official can venture to expose 
himself to the disgrace of such suspicions. It 
is therefore right for the Count to present his 
resignation. Undoubtedly he sets much store 
by his honour, and shrinks from disgracing 
his prominent official position, On the other 
hand, since he wishes to resign in order to pre- 
serve his honour, none of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet ought to advise him to remain in office. 
Yet it is reported that nearly every member, 
from Count Ito downwards, has tendered this 
advice, and that Count Oki has promised to re- 
main quietly where he is, What a farce, to be 
sure! When the public heard the intel- 
ligence of Sawayanagi’s resignation, they at- 
tacked Mr, Kono, Minister for Education, 
because the consequences of the affair had 
not been extended to Count Oki. But that 
was a misconception. No single Minister 
can take measures to punish a colleague, since 
the latter is appointed by the Sovereign and 
is responsible to the Sovereign. The only 
power by which such a step can be taken is 
the Cabinet itself. The Cabinet recognized the 
fault of Sawayanagi, and dismissed him; but 
when there is question of extending the blame 
to a colleague primarily in fault, there is 
hesitation. If such a singular strange policy 
be pursued, how can the present Ministers hope 
to hold the reins of Administration? Count 
Oki, indeed, can excuse himself by saying that 
he presented his resignation, but what excuse 
can the other Ministers of State find? The 
Nichi Nichi is especially anxious to elicit a 
satisfactory reply from the mouth of Count Ito. 


* 
ee 


To ordinary observers it must seem that the 
manner of dealing with this affair should be 
largely influenced by details which have not 
yet been published. The chief point is, how 
did the information furnished to Count Oki be- 
come public property. If the disclosure did 
not occur though any act of his which can rea- 
sonably be called careless or a breach of trust, 
we fail to see why he should suffer. Indeed, 
we find it difficult to comprehend why the Di- 
rector of the Zosho Bureau in the Department of 
Education should have been obliged to resign 
at all. If it be necessary for a Director ofa 
Bureau to withhold official confidences from a 
former Minister of State and present President 
of the Privy Council, the margin of permissible 
trust must be exceedingly narrow in Japan. 
Supposing that Count Oki’s position warranted 
the confidence placed in him, then Mr. Sawa- 
yanagi should not be blamed for trusting him, 
In other words, supposing that Count Oki’s 
official position guaranteed his circumspection, 
then Mr. Sawayanagi might with propriety have 
made him the repository of official secrets. On 
the other hand, if the Counts official position 
did not bind him to reticence, then he, in turn, 
ought not to forfeit that position for speak- 
ing. That both should be driven out of office 
simultaneously is a perplexing result. We 
cannot help suspecting that this is another 
case of the sentimental agitation to which 
the Japanese sometimes—may we not say 
often ?—lend themselves. It is not to be con- 
ceived for a moment that Count.Oki deliberately 
betrayed an important official confidence for the 
sake of some paltry commercial consideration. 
The information he possessed must have been 
obtained surreptitiously and without his know- 
ledge by the booksellers. In that case the 
whole matter might be cleared up by simply 
explaining the details, Such would be the 
course pursued in the West. But no. In 
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Japan the first thought is, an untoward thing 
has happened; and the second, some one must 
suffer for it. Mr, Sawayanagi resigns because a 
secret connected with his Bureau has been 
divulged, never mind howor by whom. Count 
Oki is invited to resign also because the secret 
passed through him en roufe to the public. Mr. 
Sawayanagi may have been perfecily justified in 
trusting the President of the Privy Council, an 
old statesman of nearly forty years’ service. 
Count Oki may have taken every reasonable 
precaution to guard the secret. But nobody 
stoops to such details as these. The issue 
alone fills the whole visita of public vision : the 
secret is out; let a sacrifice be made. 


* 


are 


Were this incident less open to query it might 
be recognised as a cause of congratutation. 
Official secrecy is not sufficiently observed in 
Japan. Information which ought never to be 
published, frequently finds its way into the 
press, and conferences which in other countries 
are strictly veiled from general ken, become 
known somehow or other in Japan, It is there- 
fore a wholesome and welcome sign that the 
necessity for discretion is beginning to be re- 
cognised. But we wish that the recognition 
should take a more practical and less sentimental 
form. 


INOUYE KAKUGORO, M.P., ON THE 
KOREAN QUESTION. 
Mr. Inouye Kaxucoro, who is acknowledged 
to be the most powerful debater in the House 
of Representatives, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on the Korean question at a meeting of 
the Tokyo Educational Society held on Sunday 
last in the Késeikan, Kobikicho, Tokyo. The 
exceptionally popular festival of the National 
Cemetry at Kudan, and the chrysanthemum 
blossoms at Dangozaka, kept away many of the 
usual attendants at public lectures. Despite 
these circumstances, however, the meeting was 
very well attended, for, when the well known 
orator ascended the platform, all the seats 
were packed with attentive listeners except one 
or two rows in the rear. On any subject Mr. 
Inouye is an entertaining speaker, but on the 
Korean question he has special claims to be 
heard, having been for several years an adviser 
to the Korean Foreign Office as well as editor of 
the Korean Oficial Gaserte. He was in Soul 
at the time of the celebrated emeute of 1884; 
and he is personally acquainted with many other 
interesting episodes in the modern history of 
the peninsular kingdom. These circumstances, 
together with the report that he is engaged in pre- 
paring interrogations to be put to the Govern- 
ment on the Korean question in the coming 
session of the Diet, had made the audience so 
impatient to hear him that the speaker advertized 
to deliver the first address was forced to 
terminate his speech abruptly about midway. 
* = * 

Mr. Inouye commencedby congratulating his 
countrymen on the attention paid by them to 
the foreign policy of the empire. He extended 
hearty acknowledgment to the labours rendered 
in this sphere by men like Mr. Inagaki Manjiro, 
Mr. Oishi Masami, and the members of the 
T6h6 Kyokai (Oriental Association). But he 
regretted to observe a tendency to become 
engrossed by abstract principles and distant 
contingencies of foreign relations, leaving 
unnoticed practical and important questions 
daily arising in Japan's intercourse with foreign 
states, To discover such questions, it was not 
necessary to go farther than Korea. He invited 
his audience to study with him a few of the 
more important of the Korean problems. The 
first related to the working of the telegraph line 
between Séul and Fusan. That the line would 
be of little service to Japan in case of emerg- 
ency had been conspicuously proved in June 
last. On the 16th of that month, an attempt 
had been made in Séul to blow up the Tai 
Won-kun’s residence. A telegram reporting the 
occurrence had been despatched by the Japan- 
ese Legation on the morning of the 17th. The 
message had taken a week to reach Fusan, 
where it had been delivered on the 23rd. Had 
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anything happened to the line? Certainly not, 
for commercial telegrams had been transmitted 
all the while much as usual. Moreover, a tele- 
gram which the Foreign Office in Tokyo had wir- 
ed on the 23rd of the same month, asking for de- 
tailed information, had notarrived at the Japanese 
Legation in Sdul until the 27th. Such mysterious 
delay had not been confined to telegraphic mes- 
sages. A letter mailed for Tokyo by the ij 
Shimpo's Séul correspondent had experienced 
a similar fate. Mr. Inouye then fully entered 
into the circumstances under which the Séul- 
Fusan line was constructed, relating how Japan 
had obtained in 1883 the consent of Korea for 
the construction of the line; how China had 
stepped in, compelling Korea to break faith 
with Japan and to give to the Middle Kingdom 
complete control for 25 years over all lines 
constructed in the peninsular; how, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, Korea had been  in- 
duced, as a sort of compromise, to construct 
the S6ul-Fusan line at her own expense. 
Thus Japan had lost her opportunity, and the 
only line of communication with the Korean 
capital was now in the hands of men 
evidently interested in stopping Japanese mes- 
sages. At all events the unpardonable irre- 
gularities that had occurred at the time of the 
attempted outrage in the Tai Won-kun’s resi- 
dence, ought to be enquired into by the Japanese 
Government, and full satisfaction obtained for 
the insult put upon this country, At this point, 
Mr. Inouye referred to the Tientsin Treaty of 
1885. Count Ito was very proud of the Treaty, 
and indeed, so far as the convention itself was 
concerned, the speaker readily acknowledged 
the great service rendered to Japan by the pre- 
sent Minister President of State, seeing that 
Japan’s rights in the peninsular kingdom had 
been placed on an equality with those of China. 
But of what avail could the Treaty be, when in 
practice Japan could not even count on receiv- 
ing timely information of any important event 
in Korea? 
* * * 

The second question to which Mr. Inouye 
directed attention, was the illegal prohibition 
of the exportation of beans by the Korean 
Government in 1889. This measure had 
inflicted upon resident Japanese merchants an 
aggregate loss of 140,000 yen approximately, 
for they had not been able to obtain delivery of 
astaple on which they had advanced cash to 
the Korean farmers. The Korean Government 
had been at once approached on the subject of 
indemnifying the loss, but by various pretexts 
the claims of the Japanese Minister had been 
put off, and the question remained still unsettled. 
Mr. Hara, Director of the Commercial Bureau 
in the Foreign Office, had recently gone to Séul 
to see what could be done about the matter, 
His mission, it was said, had not been pro- 
ductive of any definite results. 
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The third and last point which the speaker 
wished to bring to the notice ol his audi- 
ence was the fisheries question. Japan had 
obtained, in 1883, the privilege of fishing 
along the coast of Korea. But subsequently, 
in view of peculiar circumstances connect. 
ed with the fishermen, or rather fisher- 
women, of jhe island of Saishu (3H 5), 
this empire had agreed to waive the privilege for 
a certain period of time. On the expiration 
of that period, Japanese fishermen had begun 
to ply their calling off the island of Saishu, 
whereupon the inhabitants of the place had 
given them a savage reception. The matter 
had at once became a subject of negotiation 
between the two Governments, but remained 
still unsettled. Meanwhile, an act of barbar- 
ity had again been committed, and on this 
second occasion the local Governor had gone 
the length of expelling the Japanese fishermen 
from the coast of the island. Now what did 
these questions teach ? They taught that the 
Japanese Government had been guilty of ex- 
cessive timidity and weakness in dealing with 
Korea since the year 1884. The prestige ac- 
quired and held by Japan in Korea up to the 
disturbance of 1884, has been suffered to wane 
conspicuously through the helplessness and 
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apathy of the Statesmen in power. The position 
of Japan in Morea resembled that of a good- 
natured, but weak-willed old man quietly jostl- 
ed out of the wrestling arena by a cunning 
child. By way of illustration, Mr. Inouye re- 
ferred to the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards the occupation of Port Hamilton 
by England. At that time he had been adviser 
to the Korean Government; and becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact of the occupation in the 
course of official routine, he had reported the 
event to the Japanese Minister at Sdul, who, on 
consultation with his superiors at home, had 
replied that Japan did not propose to take any 
notice of the matter. Would the Japanese 
Government have assumed such an attitude 
of indifference, had the thing happened prior 
to 1884? Mr. Inouye had submitted to 
the Government various interrogations relating 
to Korea in the first session of the Diet, when 
Viscount Awoki, though refraining from dealing 
directly with the points at issue, had promised 
that no further cause of complaint should be 
given, Had this promise been fulfilled? The 
speaker answered in the negative, but took care 
to observe or hint that the blame rested, not with 
those in power since then, but with the origi- 
nators of the weak and passive policy, namely, 
Count Ito and Count Inouye, whom he design- 
ated as the original culprits. He further declared 
that Japan’s invertebrate attitude has not been 
confined to the case of Korea, but as to this 
point he refrained from details. What was to 
be done in future? On the one hand, the 
Japanese should devote serious attention to the 
practical questions of foreign intercourse ; while, 
on the other, the Government should supply 
the public with true and undisguised informa- 
tion about the country’s foreign relations, within 
the limits of due diplomatic secrecy, and 
should exercise more care in the choice of 
diplomatic functionaries despatched abroad. 
Above all, he urged the importance of adopting 
an active and strong policy, not only towards 
Korea, but also towards every other foreign 
country, and he declared that the empire's 
earnestness in her new policy should be prov- 
ed by some practical test. What the test 
should be he did not definitely indicate, but 
he alluded, in a significant tone, to the sud- 
den rise of Japan’s prestige in the East after the 
Formosan Expedition. At the same time, he 
disavowed any intention of suggesting an inva- 
sion of Korea, though repeating his expression 
of ardent desire that something should be done 
to recover the country’s lost prestige in the 
peninsular kingdom. 

‘ BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 

Tur regeneration of Buddhism is a very popular 
topic in a certain circle of Japanese scholars, 
but to all appearances their writings on the sub- 
ject have not yet produced any noteworthy 
result. The difficulty seems to be that there 
does not exist at present any priest equal to the 
task of reformation. Nobody appears to ques- 
tion, however, that the time for reformation is 
nearly ripe. The Ajiya, a periodical very 
favourable to Buddhism, thinks that the day 
has passed irrevocably when any form of reli- 
gion can hope to exercise over the hearts of 
mena hold comparable with that exercised by 
theological superstition during ages of com- 
parative ignorance. The progress of science, 
Says our contemporary, is daily narrowing 
the sphere of religion, and the Buddhist priests 
had better console themselves with the know- 
ledge that not their creed only is losing in- 
fluence. At the same time, the Ajiva is not 
without hope that Buddhism may yet recover 
something of ancient power. The present 
scarcity of able men in the ranks of its priest- 
hood is not likely to be remedied within a short 
space of years, inasmuch as the requirements ef 
other departments of life are absorbing virtually 
all the available talent, and will continue to do 
80 for many years tocome. In feudal days the 
priesthood was the only sphere where men of 
genius butinsignificant lineage could hope to 
profitably utilize their ability. Consequently, 
those days were productive of great reformers 
and able teachers. But now the priesthood 
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is composed, for the most part, of the lowest 
dregs of society, bankrupt spendtbrifts, knaves 
who have no other place of refuge left, and good- 
for-nothing fellows incapable of earning a liveli- 
hood in any sterner line of life. Moreover, the 
number of priests is unduly great. The first 
step towards the regeneration of Japanese Budd- 
hism should be to purge the priesthood of all its 
undesirable elements. This measure is of urgent 
importance, even from an economical point of 
view alone ; for many temples are quite unable 
to maintain their present staff of priests. We 
read that one of the causes of the increase of 
worthless priests is the repeal of the law of 
celibacy which used to be rigidly enforced in 
all the sects, except the Shinshu. The liberty 
of modern times has been followed, in many 
cases, by the introduction of a hereditary system 
in the appointment of priests. 
THE MASON AFFAIR. 

A spacran correspondent of the Michi Michi 
Shimbun, writing from Peking, says that the 
Mason Affair has once more come before the 
public. Our readers remember that Mason 
was charged with secretly procuring gunpowder 
and arms for the Ko-lao-hui (a secret soceiety 
in China). Arraigned on this charge, he was 
convicted and imprisoned. But since he left 
Shanghai, being deported to England, no news 
has reached China, It is rumoured that he 
has since then been living at Foochow disguised 
as atea-broker. In the middle of July it was 
reported that he came to Nanking, and urged 
the members of the Ko-lao-hui to renew their 
treasonable doings, The Chinese Government 
discovered the fact, and at once requested the 
British Authorities to adopt rigorous measures. 
The first application in this sense was despatched 
some two months ago, but the British Govern- 
ment took no notice of it. After the request had 
been repeated several times, however, the British 
Government at last sent an inferior official to 
confer with the Taotai of Shanghai. But the 
latter refused to approach the question under 
such circumstances, for in view of the import- 
ance of the affair, the Taotai considered ita 
slight to China that an official of such junior 
position should be entrusted with its conduct. 
The British commissioner thereupon left Shang- 
haiin high dudgeon, and as soon as he arrived at 
Hongkong he despatched a telegram to his 
Government giving information of the fact. 
On the receipt of this telegram the British Go- 
vernment were so indignant that they at once 
directed the British Minister in Peking to open 
formal negotiations with the Chinese Authorities. 
Of late, adds the correspondent, the relations 
between Great Britain and China have been very 
harmonious, but the present question has in- 
volved some friction. How it will end there is 
as yet no certainty, but the correspondent pro- 
mises to lose no time in communicating the 
result to the Méch? Nichi. 
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We think that without waiting until our Tokyo 
contemporary’s correspondent learns the end of 
the above interesting incident, we can submit 
a few facts which will facilitate knowledge. On 
October 2gth, 1891, Mason was sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment. His term of punish- 
ment consequently expired on July zgth, 1892. 
In addition to the sentence of imprisoment, he 
was ordered to find two securities, in $2,500 
each, for his good behaviour, and if he failed 
to find them, he was to be deported to England 
at his own expense. On July 26th, he was 
brought up in H.B.M.’s Supreme Court, Shang- 
hai, before Chief Justice Hannen, and being 
asked whether he had found, or was prepared to 
find, such securities, he replied in the negative. 
Thereupon the Chief Justice order him to be 
deported at the termination of his sentence, and 
deported he was at the end of July. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the story of his arrival at 
Nanking in the middle of July is a palpable 
falsehood : he was then safely lodged in 
the Shanghai Consular Prison. Further, the 
procedure attributed to the British Govern- 
ment is manifestly absurd. Had Mason es- 
caped en route for England, and resumed his 
treasonable practices in China, the Tsung-li 








Yamén would have approached H.B.M.’s Re- 
presentative in Peking, not the Foreign Secretary 
in Downing Street, and the idea of the latter’s 
sending an inferior official from London to 
confer with the Taotai of Shanghai is one of the 
most comical results of ignorance ever published. 
We venture to denounce the whole history as a 
baseless canard, and to advise the Wicht Micht 
Shimbun not to mar its well earned reputation 
for accuracy by admitting to its columns the 
lucubrations of a correspondent who is without 
not only essential information of the notable 
events he discusses, but also the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of official procedure. 


CONFERENCE OF THREE COMPANIES. 

To facilitate the transmission of parcels, the De- 
partment of Communications ordered the Japan 
Railway Company, the Tanko Railway Com- 
pany, and the Japan Mail Steamship Company 
to make some arrangement for connected ser- 
vice. The three companies held a number of 
conferences but could not come to any agree- 
ment, as the programme presents many pros 
and cons. For instance, the Japan Railway 
Company desires to open direct communication 
with the Tanko Railway Company, by utilizing 
the railway from Tokyo to Aomori; and by es- 
tablishing a regular steamship service between 
Aomori and Mororan, leaving Hakodate out in 
the cold, This scheme would greatly increase the 
business of the railway companies. But, on the 
other hand, the Japan Mail Steamship Company 
oppose the proposition as it would deprive them. 
ofa large amount of business. At present the 
service between Awomori and Hakodate costs 
the Company some twenty to thirty thousand 
yen per annum owing to the scanty quantity of 
cargo procurable. Therefore, were the route 
changed to Mororan, which has a still smaller 
population than Hakodate, the loss to the Com- 
pany would be prohibitive. Moreover, the pro- 
posed route is known to be one of the most 
dangerous in the empire, so that the Company 
would have to engage the services of specially 
expert captains and officers. Further, the change 
to this route would mean that the Company 
must lose the passengers and cargo now 
shipped from Yokohama to Hakodate. Under 
such circumstances, the Steamship Company 
absolutely refuse to endorse the above pro- 
gramme. The Directors point out that since they 
were ordered by their charter to transmit postal 
matter to Hokkaido, they have never been 
guilty of any mismanagement; therefore, if the 
Government desires to extend the route or alter 
the original arrangement, some appropriate 
subsidy must be granted: otherwise the Com- 
pany cannot possibly agree to a ruinous pro- 
position. How the matter will end is a pro- 
blem awaiting solution. But it is rumoured 
that the Directors of the two Railway Com- 
panies intend to adopt a measure similar to that 
practised now by the Sanyo Railway Company 
namely, to charter steamers, and open the new 
route on their own account. These facts are 


published by the Wicht Michi Shimbun. 


THE DIET AND THE ANNUAL SURPLUS. 
Tue method of disposing of the annual surplus 
of 6,500,000 yen resulting from the reductions 
effected in the first session of the Diet, has yet 
to be determined. Writing on this subject, the 
Keisai Zasshi (the Economist) observes that the 
present Cabinet will not introduce any Bill for 
the transfer of the prison expenses to the charge 
ofthe Treasury or for the establishment of a 
steel foundry, though both of these measures 
were submitted to the Diet last spring by the 
Matsukata Ministry. The only project which 
the Cabinet intends to advance for employing 
the surplus is said to be a Bill for the construc- 
tion of war vessels. But that will absorb only 
a small part of the amount, Hence it would 
seem, says the Xeisai, that the Government’s 
object is to leave the Diet to find some suitable 
means of utilizing the surplus. What then will 
be the Diet’s plan? The Progressionists are 
very plain on this subject. They aim at 
augmenting the surplus to about 12 million yen 
by farther reductions in public expenses, and 
devoting the amount thus realized to the reduc- 
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tion of the land tax, the reassessment of the 
taxable value of land, and the abolition of the 
duties on exports. The Radicals, on the con- 
trary, are anything but decided in their views. 
Straightforward and disinterested men they 
certainly may be accounted, but it does not ap- 
pear that they are at home in financial questions, 
nor does the public credit them with possessing 
any definite plan about.he surplus. They hold 
very erroneous views as to the necessity of giving 
pecuniary protection to the silk industry, and as 
to the extension of the maritime carrying trade. 
With regard to the questions of the reduction of 
the land tax and the reassessment of the taxable 
value of land, they are evidently at a loss, and 
though recognising the importance of abolish- 
ing export duties, their unwillingness to accede 
to any further reductions of the public expendi- 
ture, prevents them from putting their hand 
resolutely to this branch of the tariff. The 
Keisai laments this incomprehensible hesita~ 
tion on the part of politicians of the F1yu-2o's 
standing and influence. As to the National 
Unionists, they advocate the use of the sur- 
plus for the transfer of prison expenses to 
the charge of the Treasury, and many of them 
are in favour of reassessing the taxable value 
of land, as well as of abolishing export duties. 
But few of their party will support a project for 
the reduction of the land tax. Such being the 
atlitudes of the three great parties towards the 
problem of the surplus, the Keisai apprehends 
that the coming session may possibly close 
without any measure for its disposal being 
adopted. To demonstrate the impossibility of 
satisfying the wishes of all the parties at the 
same time, our contemporary gives the follow- 
ing table, showing the amounts of money re- 
quired forthe various schemes which the different 
political bodies advocate :— 
T 















nsfer of the prison expenses to the YEN. 
charge of the I'reasury ..... + 3,200,000 
Reassessment of the taxable value of land. 5,000,000 
Reduction of the land tax 7,000,000 
Abolition of export duties 1,500,000 
Revision of tax on confectionery "500,000 
Revision of other taxes ... 2,000,000 
Total . 19,200,000 





It is evident that the wishes of all can not be 
satisfied simultaneously. They must be pre- 
pared to approach the solution of this question in 
a perfectly fair and impartial spirit, if they really 
means to promote thebenefitof the people. The 
surplus has lain idle in the Treasury for three 
years, and itis high time that something should be 
done to replace it in circulation. The Kersaz’s 
proposal is to apply it for transferring the prison 
expenses to the charge of the Treasury, for 
abolishing export duties, and for revising various 
minor taxes, 


SHOOTING LICENSES. 
Accorpine to the vernacular press, the only 
foreigners who have applied for and obtained 
shooting licences, up to the present, under the 
provisions of the new Regulations, are three, 
namely, a Korean, a Mexican, and a Portuguese. 
In the case of the two former, the matter is 
simple enough. The Mexican and Korean 
treaties with Japan have no extraterritorial 
clauses, and all citizens of Mexico or subjects 
of Korea, while within Japanese territority, are 
under Japanese jurisdiction. Thus the pr 
hibitions of the Game Regulations are applic- 
able to them at once, without any diplomatic 
intervention, and can be enforced against them 
by Japanese tribunals. To observe the pro- 
hibitions is the only condition necessary for 
enjoying the privileges of the Regulations, 
and Mexicans and Koreans can therefore 
obtain licenses at once. As to Portugal, 
however, the Radical organ declares itself 
much perplexed. The reason assigned by its 
informants for the immediate extension of the 
privilege to Portuguese subjects, is that extra- 
territoriality has been abolished in their case. 
“Tf that be so,” says the Fiyu, “are we to 
understand that Portuguese residents receive the 
same treatment as Japanese subjects; and if 
they do, why are they not required to pay land 
tax, local taxes, and so forth like the Japanese ?” 
It is surprising that the F/yz, at this late period, 
does not yet understand the position in which 
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Portuguese subjects stand. The treaty with 
Portugal has not been denounced. It stands 
precisely as it always stood, with the one 
exception that Portuguese subjects have be- 
come judiciable by Japanese Law Courts, and 
are therefore direcily amenable to Japanese 
laws. But they do not receive in other re- 
spects the treatment of Japanese subjects : they 
cannot trade in the interior or visit it withoat a 
passport; they cannot own land outside the 
settlements ; they cannot enter into partnerships 
with Japanese, and so forth. So far, however, 
as concerns the Game Regulations, or any other 
Japanese laws, their prohibitions are binding 
upon Portuguese subjects in Japan, and can be 
enforced against them by Japanese tribunals. 
Consequently, no diplomatic action is required 
to extend the Regulations to Portuguese re- 
sidents, and the latter therefore obtain shooting 
licenses at once. We do not perceive anything 
perplexing about this state of affairs. 


THE EASTERN RADICAL PARTY. 


Tue above political association held a meeting, 
to celebrate its establishment, in the Nakamura- 
ro on Sunday last. The garden was decorated 
with flags of all nations and lanthorns, Mr. Oi 
Kentaro, promoter and leader of the Party, took 
the chair. The following declaration of policy 
and Rules of the Association were read out :— 
POLICY OF THE PARTY. 

1. To maintain the prestige of the Imperial House- 
hold, and to extend popular rights, thus achieving 
the practical reality of Constitutional Government. 

g measures in foreign 
policy and thus assert the national rights, 

3: To adopt a progressive policy in internal affairs, 
and thus increase the national wealth. 

4. To arrange the finances of the nation, and thus 
gradually lessen the burdens of the people as much 
as the requirements of the empire will allow. 

To protect poor labourers specially. 

RULES OF THE PARTY. 

Art. 1.—The business office shall be established in 
Tokyo. 

Art. 2.—The following officers shall be appointed 
in the office :—Managers 3, Clerks 2. 

Art. 3.—The Managers shall discharge all the busi. 
ness of the Association ; and the clerks shall transact 
miscellaneous affairs under the orders of Managers. 

Art. 4.—The managers shall held a meeting every 
month, and may hold special meetings when any im. 
portant business requires adjustment. 

Art. 5 —General meetings shall be held ia Spring 
and Autumn, and the policy of the Party shall be de. 
termined at such meetings. In the event of the 
Managers passing a resolution that én important ques- 
tion calls for solution, a special general meeting may 
be held. 

Art. 6.—The Managers shall report the transactions 
and accounts of the Association at the general meeting, 

Art. 7.—Any person desiring to become a member 
of the Party must apply to the office with the introduc. 
tion of at least two members of the Party. Any per- 
son desiring to resign must also apply to the office, 
but need not have any supporter. 
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After the above platform and rules had been 
passed, Mr. Oshima Somenosuke delivered a 
speech on the organization of the Party, and 
this concluded the celebration. At dinner, after- 
wards, Mr. Oi Kentaro declared in favour ot uni- 
versal franchise, He said that the national spirit 
is degenerating fast, and that the cause of the 
trouble is the Diet as well as Clan Government. 
To revive that spirit, it is necessary to improve 
the Diet and the Government; and to the latter 
end universal franchise is essential. 
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There is no mistake about Mr. Oi Kentaro 
and his followers: they are out and out Radi- 
cals. Itis pleasant, at all events, to find some 
coterie of politicians who propose to them- 
selves and to the public a distinct issue. Critics 
may say that Mr. Oi has been clever enough 
to detect the political hiatus of the era; that 
it does not greatly matter to him what com- 
plexion he assumes, but that, observing how 
lack of vertebrate purpose has brought about 
the disintegration of party after party in 
Japan, he sees a unique opportunity for any 
leader who offers to the weary public some- 
thing with a little “snap” about it. That 
may or may not be true. We do not venture 
to discuss it, prefering rather to accept facts 
and leave the probing of motives to those who 
like such work. The facts in this case are that 
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before parliamentary institutions have been two 
years in existence, universal franchise has been 
adopted as the shibboleth of a political party, 
And not only universal suffrage, but also some- 
thing very like socialism, and a kind of foreign 
policy which might soon endanger the national 
existence of Japan. These things are disquiet- 
ing enough. Mr. Oj will find followers because 
he has something tangible to offer them, if for 
no other reason. But to outsiders it seems 
almost comical that at the head of a programme 
based on universal suffrage he should declare 
a purpose to maintain the prestige of the 
Emperor; and that side by side with professions 
of a progressive domestic policy, he should 
announce his resolve to exclude all foreigners 
from the interior. 


THE MANNER OF EXTENDING THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF JAPANESE REGULATIONS TO FOREIGNERS. 
WE observe that although the United States 
Consulate-General is usually very prompt in 
taking necessary administrative action with re- 
gard to its nationals in Japan, it has not pub- 
lished any notification about the recently issued 
Game Regulations. The course generally pur- 
sued by the American Consul-General in these 
cases has been to call the attention of his na- 
tionals, by notification, to the circumstance of 
such and such a Japanese law or set of Regu- 
lations having been promulgated. This has not 
been done in the present instance. But the 
omission, we learn, does not imply that the 
Game Regulations are ignored, or that Ameri- 
can citizens may not take advantage of their 
privileges. On the contrary, the Consul-Gene- 
ral, in refraining from any direct action, has 
adopted a view which seems to be perfectly logi- 
caland consistent, America’sattitudewith regard 
to Japanese laws is that they are binding, gua 
Japanese laws, on her citizens in Japan. They 
need not be re-enacted, nor need any special 
penalties be provided. The penalties already 
prescribed by American law are applied, when- 
ever applicable, and when penalties directly 
applicable do not exist, the case is treated as a 
misdemeanour. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, enunciated by the Government of the 
United States, the present Consul-General as- 
sumes the position that no necessity exists to 
publicly call his nationals’ attention to any 
Japanese law. The mere fact of a law being duly 
promulgated is in itself sufficient to necessitate 
observance of its provisi This procedure, 
or rather absence of procedure, completely 
rounds off the attitude of United States officials 
towards Japanese laws. The law is there and 
must be observed. Whatever machinery the 
Japanese Government employs to promulgate 
it, that machinery is sufficient in the eyes of the 

American Consul-General. 





THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 
Tue vernacular press takes much interest in 
the political affairs of foreign countries as well 
as in any noteworthy event that occurs there. 
After the general elections in England and the 
formation of anew Cabinet, many of the leading 
papers in the capital discussed the situation and 
showed an intimate knowledge of the strength 
of the Gladstonian Government. The deaths 
of Lord Tennyson and Mr. Whittier were also 
spoken of at length. The Xotumin Shimbun 
devoted a leading article to the latter, eulogising 
him as a true popular poet; and the Kokkat 
and other papers published articles on the Eng- 
lish Poet-Laureate. To these things we have 
already alluded. We now observe that jour- 
nalistic eyes were very keenly concentrated on 
the Presidential Election. The day after the 
receipt of the news, every paper in the capital 
contained some account. Among their articles 
the most noteworthy are those of the Fiji 
Shimpo, the Kokumin Shimbun, the Mainichi 
Shimbun, the Hochi Shimbun, and the Ko&kai. 
Everyone of these papers gave a portrait of Mr. 
Cleveland ; the #17 Shimpo published a portrait 
of Mr. Stevenson as well, and the Mainichi 
Shimbun contained skilfully engraved pictures 
of both Cleveland and Harrison, while the Fiji, 
the Kokumin, and the Kokkai devoted long 
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leading articles to the subject. The 7 #7 assigns 
various reasons for Mr. Cleveland's victory. It 
says that he has always been upright, and 
that he does not act simply for the benefit 
of his party, Hence, he was well regarded 
by independents as well as by some of the 
Republicans themselves. Again, in the last 
election, when Mr. Harrison was returned, it 
appears that bribery was freely practised by 
the successful side, some three million dollars 
having been spent in this manner, according to 
tumour, which proceedings doubtless discredit- 
ed the Republicans more or less. 
* 





* 

The Kokumin congratulates Mr. Cleveland on 
his victory, and states the hopes it founds on the 
administration of the newly returned President. 
These hopes are four in number, as follow :— 
After the War of the North and Souththe Republ 
cans held the Presidency for over 3oyears, except 
4 years when the Democrats were in power. All 
sorts of abuses gradually came into existence 
during these long years, and the most suitable 
statesman to eradicate them is Mr. Cleveland. 
In the second place, the Republicans profess 
the creed of Protection, and one of the grossest 
pieces of maladministration under Mr. Harrison 
was the Mc’Kinley Bill. But Mr. Cleveland and 
the Democrats have openly declared themselves 
free-traders, and will gradually inaugurate a 
wholesome system. Thirdly, civil service re- 
form will be carried out by Mr. Cleveland. 
President Harrison appointed to the position of 
Postmaster-General a man whose only claim 
was that be had contributed largely to the ex- 
penses of the political campaign. Such a 
scandal will not occur under the Cleveland 
administration, whatever personal considerations 
may exist. Fourthly, President Harrison spent 
the surplus of 130,000,000 dollars on army 
pensions, but Mr. Cleveland will sanction noth- 
ing of the kind. 





* 
so # 


Such, in brief, are the views of the vernacular 
press. We make no comment on them, but 
reproduce them for the edification of our Ame- 
rican readers. 


THE BARRISTERS’ BXAMINATION AFFAIR. 
Tue Barristers’ Examination scandal excited 
public interest some weeks ago, but people 
ceased to think more about it when the discovery 
was made that the culprit had trusted to memory 
for the questions to which he had had access 
asa copyist, and that he had divulged them to 
a relation of his own, who in turn had sold them 
toother candidates The judgment of the Court 
before which these persons were arraigned has 
already appeared in our columns. In connec- 
tion with the affair, however, it was reported that 
a certain Yuruka had attempted to obtain 
money by selling examination questions pre- 
pared by himself, which he alleged to be the 
genuine questions. This Yuruka, and another 
youth named Sekiuchi, have been tried ona 
Charge of obtaining money by false pretences, 
and the following judgment hasbeen delivered :— 

JUDGMENT. 
Yuruka Saweaxi, Defendant, Clerk of a Law 
Court. 
Suxtucnt Hyoxtcut, Defendant, Employé in a 
Barrister’s Office. 

With regard to the charge of obtaining money by 
false pretences preferred against the defendants, as ex- 
amined in the Preliminary Court, the following are the 
facts elicited :—While Sekiuchi Hyokichi, defendant, 
was in Tokyo in August, 1892, on business in connec- 
tion with alaw suit, Watanabe Kaoru, a relation of 
his, came to visit him. Watanabe said that he had 
failed to pass the Barristers’ Examination several 
times, and that there was no hope of his passing unless 
he could obtain the examination papers beforehand. 
He requested Sekiuchi to procure them for him, pro- 
mising him a handsome reward for his trouble. Seki- 
uchi was acquainted with one Kobayashi Mitsutaro, 
who had been a probationer of the Judicial Depart. 
ment when Sekiuchi servedin the same Department. 
Hearing that Kobayashi’s functions were connected 
with the Committee of Examination for Barristers, 
Sekiuchi promised Watanabe to procure the questions 
for him from Kobayashi. Sekiuchi therefore invited 
Kobayashi to the Fujimi-ro (restaurant) in lidamachi, 
on or about the 2gth of August, and requested him to 

ive him the papers, but without success. ‘Thereupon, 
Enowing that Yuruka Sancaki. the defeadant, was an 
intimate friend of Kobayashi, Sekiuchi thought it ad- 
visable to ask Yuruka to apply once m, Kobaya- 
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shi, and accordingly called, the next evening, on 
Yuruka at his house, It happened that Kobayashi 
also was in the house, and thereupon Sekiuchi invited 
the two to the Shuyeitei, a wine-shop in Kanda, 
where, after drinking some wine, Sekiuchi proposed 
that they should proceed to the Yoshiwara to spend 
the night. But Kobayashi excused himsclf en romte, 
so the other two went to the Yoshiwara, and spent the 
night at a brothel. The following morning, they 
returned as far as Asakusa Temple, and breaktasted 





at the Itchoku in Asakusa Park, Sekiuchi asked 
Youruka whether there were any means of obtaining 
the examination papers from Kobayushi. In reply, 


Yurula declared that he also was a candidate at the 
next examination for barristers, and that, inasmuch 
as Kobayashi was an intimate friend of his and 
had promised to assist him in every way, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in obtaining the papers. 
Sekiuchi at once sent for Watanabe, and intro. 
duced him to Yuruka, whereupon the latter declar- 
ed that he should do his best to assist Watanabe. 
Subsequently, Yuruka called on Kobayashi at the 
Judicial Department, and begged him to divulge the 
secret. Kobayashi was not willing to comply with 
the request, but he did not definitely refuse, ‘There- 
fore, on the qth of October, Yuruka invited the said 
Kobayashi to dinner at the Nishiki-tei in Kanda, and 
again asked him to divulge the secret. Kobayashi 
thereupon produced a list of his debts, and said that 
being unable to pay them, he was in trouble. ‘Thus, 
indirectly, he asked for a consideration. He also stated 
thet some of the questions had escaped his memory, 
so he should be obliged to reflect about them. While 
they were engaged in the negotiation, Sekiuchi came 
into the room, and they accordingly parted for that 
evening. On the following day the three assembled 
at the’ Nishiki-tei again. Kobayashi showed his 
figures, and asked Sekiuchi whether he was ready 
to pay a sum of 500 yen, but added that as he had 
forgotten several of the questions on the Code of 
Civil Procedure and the Commercial Code, he should 
like to see the questions compiled by Yuruka to refresh 
his memory. He further said that the Wakamatsu 
Local Court having no candidate for the examination 
the papers had not been sent there, but that if any one 
applied to that Court, the papers would have to be 
despatched, and he should then have an opportunity 
of refreshing his memory by reading them once more 
Yuruka thereupon took Kobayashi to the house of 
Watanabe, and they negotiated there, Kobayashi de 
clared that he had forgotten two or three quest 
and did not divulge anything that day. But judging 
from the conduct of Kobayashi, Yuruka thought that 
he could obtain the questions, so he took a collection 
of questions to Kobayashi on the following day for 
the purpose of refreshing his memory, Frequently he 
called on Kobayashi at the latter's house and office, 
until the oth October when Kobayashi at last defin- 
itely refused to comply with the request. Previously to 
the above event, Watanabe had negotiated with Muro- 
zumi Daisaku, Masunaga Tamaki, Jojo Motozo, Wata- 
nabe Kumakichi and some others, and they had agreed 
to pay the expense jointly. While Watanabe was 
engaged negotiating with Yuruka and others, for the 
purpose of collecting funds, that is to say, during the 
period between the first conference with Kobayashi 
and the latter’s final refusal, Watanabe demanded a 
sum of over 320 yen from the others on various pre- 
texts—such as to pay the cost of secret-meetings with 
Kobayashi; to defray expenses incurred by Yurukea; 
to discharge Yuruka’s old debts, so as not to lose his 
good offices, and so forth. Watanabe and Sekiuchi lod- 
ged at the Seigaian in Asakusa, and enjoyed themselves 
for over 10 days with the funds thus collected. ‘To 
obtain the questions, however, a large sum was still 
required, and as Murozumi and the rest had no more 
money, Watanabe communicated the plot to Kumeda 
Shonosuke, another candidate for the examination, 
‘The latter was also anxious to obtain the papers, so 
he promised to pay a sum of 1,000 yew, Watanabe 
thereupon communicated the fact to Yuruka, and ask- 
ed him to divulge the secret without any more delay 
But as Yuruka had been refused by Kobayashi, he 
could not produce the genuine papers. He therefore 
resolved to prepare a set of questions in fulfilment of 
his promise, and for the purpose of obtaining more 
money for the forged document, On the 11th of Oc- 
tober, he extracted twelve questions from his collec- 
tion of questions, and took them to the Seigaian in 
Asakusa, where ‘he met Sekiuchi, Watanabe, Jojo, 
and Kumeda, and informed them that he had obtained 
the questions from Kobayashi at last, and hat a sum 
of soo yen was demanded by way of consideration. 
Afier some bargaining, he agreed to sell the questions 
for 300 yen, and on these terms he dictated the false 
questions to Watanabe, Kumeda then handed him 
three 100 yen cheques of the First National Bank, and 
these Yuruka gave to Sekiuchi to cash. Kumeda, 
however, suspecting the genuineness of the questions, 
went to the First National Bank the following day to 
stop payment of the cheques, and Yuruka consequently 
failed to obtain the cash on that occasion. But Seki- 
uchi induced Kumeda to re-write one cheque for 100 
yen in exchange for the former, and that sam was fin- 
ally procured, the remaining two cheques being 
held by Yuruka, Watanabe Kaoru, believing the 
questions to be genuine, sold them to Masunaga, 
Murozumi, and Watanabe at the Mangen, a restaurant 
in Sambancho, on the 14th of October for 35 yen in 
cash and a promissory note from each, Watanabe 
T showed them to Kumiyoshi Takuro and Kojima 
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Shusaku and received 30 yen. The sums thus col- 
lected were devoted to paying various debts incurred 
in obtaining the questions, but the promissory notes 
were subsequently returned. Kuniyoshi showed the 
questions to Fotta Masao, who showed them to Shiro 
Momokichi, ‘laketa Hatsutaro, Kawai Shin, and Shi- 
mizu Masahiro ; from whom they passed to Ito Tomo 
kichi; thence to Hanzawa Shokichi and Kono Shun- 
kaku, and finally to Kuroda Kenfu, On the other 
hand, Murozumi Daisaku, after obtaining the ques- 
tions from Vuruka, communicated them to Hayashi 
Kurajiro; by whom they were given to Maruyama 
Toshio; by him to Nagata Tokusuke; by him to Na- 
gaya Seizo and Hotta Danshi; by Nagaya to Hirose 
‘Takisaburo and Yoshiike Shigenosuke; by the last to 
Takei Kumakichi; and by him to Yonekawa Keishi. 
For all these communications some received money, 
while others obtained promises of future payment. 

‘The above facts areclearly proved. The Court con- 
siders that the act of Yuruka Saneaki, defendant, in 
obtaining cheques in exchange for spurious questions 
compiled by himself, is a crime as contemplated by 
Arts, 390 and 294 of the Criminal Code. ‘Therefore, 
in accordance with Art. 167 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Yuruka Saneaki is remanded for trial by 
the Tokyo Criminal Court. But as the defendant Seki- 
uchi Hyokichi, believed that the questions handed by 
Yuruka to Watanabe were genuine, which also is pro- 
ved by the evidence, his conduct cannot be considered 
criminal. ‘Therefore, in accordance with Art. 165 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, he is acquitted. 

(Dated) 12th October, 1892. 

(Signed)’ “Yamacucut Jun, 
Judge of Preliminary Trial. 








MR. OISHI MASAMI. 
Concernine the appointment of Mr. Oishi 
Masami, a Radical, to be Minister Resident in 
Soul, the vernacular papers have much to say. 
Among them the Manichi Shimbun's account is 
interesting. We extract the following criticism 
from it:—Mr, Oishi is fond of discussing great 
problems, and has spirit to accomplish any 
daring deed. Ina word, be stands by far above 
the ‘ boneless-fish ’ now swimming in the official 
pond. Both Count Ito and Viscount General 
Tani regard him with great favour. In December 
last a certain Kuromaku Minister confidentially 
offered him the governorship of Osaka, but Mr. 
Oishi refused the offer. Some months after- 
wards he was offered the post of Minister Re- 
sident. He atonceenquired what country he was. 
to besentto, and when he heard that there was no 
post immediately vacant, he refused to accept 
the appointment, inasmuch as he was unwilling 
to receive a high salary without discharging any 
duty. The Government once more offered him 
the same position with the information that he 
should be sent to Korea, and he then ac- 
cepted. It is rumoured that some influential 
members of the Foreign Office were opposed to 
the appointment on the ground that Mr. Oishi 
being a Russo-phobe, his presence in Sdul might 
create some unpleasantness with the Russian 
Government. But the Cabinet did not endorse 
this view. The Afainiché thinks it a great mis- 
take to appoint him Minister Resident in Korea, 
if the Government hopes to establish its Eastern 
Problem through him; for the centre of'action 
is not Korea but Peking. 
* 





ane 

This criticism appears characteristic of the 
implacable opposition of the Katshin-to to every 
Government measure. The Mainichi Shimbun 
itself, when discussing the relations between 
Japan and Korea, has urged the importance of 
sending a clever and resolute representative, to 
Séul. But now that the step is taken, the Xai- 
shin-fo organ turns round and denounces the 
Cabinet's procedure as futile, since Peking not 
Séul is the centre of action for the Eastern 
Question. Apparently the Maéniché thinks that 
provided the citadel be well occupied, the out- 
posts may be left to take care of themselves. 
That is not the kind of organization likely to be 
approved by the astute statesman who stands at 
the head of the Progressionist Party. 

KOMINATO HARBOUR WORKS. 

Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives an interesting 
account of the proposed construction of a 
harbour at Kominato. Marquis Ikeda and other 
principal Directors of the Fifteenth National 
Bank, we read, were the original projeciors of 
the scheme, They sent in a petition on the 
subject, and this petition the Governor of Aomori 
Prefecture submitted to the Divisional Assembly 
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and the promoters are now awaiting the per- 
mission of the Department of Home Affairs. 
Previously, however, to the presentation of this 
petition by the Fifteenth Bank, Messrs. Murata, 
Katsura and others had laid before the Kencho 
a memorial ina similar sense. But their avail- 
able capital was not more than fifty thousand 
yen and their principal idea was to reclaim land 
along the coast. Under these circumstances, 
the Divisional Assembly preferred to vote in 
favour of the subsequent application. The north 
of Japan possesses great importance from the 
point of view of national defence. A railway 
has been constructed from Tokyo to Aomori, 
so that troops can be easily moved, but there is 
no suitable harbour in the district. Hakodate 
doubtless, may be called a good harbour, but 
being separated by a wide stretch of sea from 
Aomori, it cannot play a part in any scheme for 
developing the resources of the main island. 
Aomori harbour might certainly be much im- 
proved, but as there is no shelter between that 
port and Hakodate, a distance of 59 miles, the 
navigation is difficult in stormy weather. More- 
over, the water outside the harbour is shallow 
for many miles, so that there is no possibility 
of making the place a really good port. On 
the other hand, when the Nicaragua canal and 
the Siberian railway are completed, which will 
be ina fewyears, a large development of maritime 
traffic will take place towards the northern parts 
of Japan. To meet the needs of that time, no 
better port can be found than Kominato, which 
situated about 12 miles to the east of Aomori. 
Within the harbour deep water is found, and 
perfect shelter is furnished by a chain of moun- 
tains. Moreover, the place is fully ten miles 
nearer to Tokyo than is Aomori. The excellence 
of the harbour has been proved by experi- 
ence, but as its extent is very limited at present, a 
large number of ships cannot find anchorage there 
simultaneously. The project of the Fifteenth 
National Bank is to include an area of 212,800 
tsubo (176 acres) of land along the coast. This 
space will have, on its outer edge, breakwaters 
ata height of 4.5 feet above the sea at high water, 
the construction being solid and massive. Ajetty, 
150 ken (900 feet) long, and having a depth of 
36 feet of water at its edge, will be built. The 
shore inside the breakwaters will be reserved for 
steamers, which can discharge their cargo at the 
jetty. Further, a lighthouse is to be construct- 
ed at the entrance of the harbour; and a short 
branch line of railway will be laid from the jetty 
to join the main line. The expenditure on ac- 
count of the breakwater alone is estimated at 
312,640 yen, but the whole enterprise will in- 
volve an expenditure of at least a million yen. 








ABOLITION OF IMPORT DUTY ON COTTON. 
Tux members of the Cabinet, reports the Kos- 
hat, have been engaged discussing the question 
of abolishing the import duty on cotton. Count 
Inouye and Mr. Mutsu are reported to be strong- 
ly in favour of the change. Mr. Watanabe, too, 
has always supported the proposition since he 
became Vice-Minister for Finance. He argues 
that though there have been signs of a rapid 
development of cotton manufacturing, the enter- 
prise is not yet firmly established, and therefore, 
even though the Treasury receives less revenue, 
the nation will profit by removing the import 
duty on raw cotton, On the other hand, if this 
step be taken with regard to cotton, it may have 
to be followed by a similar step with regard to 
iron and other staples, in which case the Go- 
vernment would have to look for some compen- 
satory source of revenue. Hence the question 
must not be dealt with too hastily. It is report- 
ed that no member of the Cabinet opposes the 
project. 


THR GAME REGULATIONS. 
Mr, Inouye Kaxucoro has been expounding 
his opinion about the Game Regulations, and 
it finds expression in the columns of the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, He considers that the right of 
property in game has been created for the first 
time by these Regulations, and that the license 
fees levied under their provisions, or the fines 
imposed, cannot be regarded as a tax, since, in 
the one case, their payment is purely optional—a 





reciprocal arrangement, so to speak, between 
the Authorities and the game owners or pur- 
suers—and in the other, it is a sum collected 
for the purpose of securing this special privilege, 
not to the nation in general, but to particular 
individuals. Not considering the theory of the 
matter, however, there is another view which Mr, 
Inouye puts forward in his eminently practical 
way. Certain politicians, he says, declare that 
the Diet’s legislative functions are encroached 
upon and its dignity impaired by this procedure 
on the part of the Government, but they forget 
that the Emperor, before promulgating the 
Ordinance in question, submitted it to the Privy 
Council, and that it was promulgated by the 
latter's advice, as the preamble distinctly says. 
If, now, the Diet attempts to question the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, and approaches the 
Throne on the subject, the Sovereign can 
only seek the opinion of the Privy Council once 
more, so that the Diet will place itself in the 
position of bringing a suit against a party which 
is to sit as judge inthecase. Mr. Inouye thinks 
that if the Diet bas any genuine respect for its 
own dignity, it will refrain from such a fiasco, 
and will be careful not to engage in a contest 
where defeat is a foregone conclusion. Mr. 
Inouye might have added that, after all, the 
present Cabinet is much less likely to make an 
error in interpreting the Constitution than any 
other body of statesmen or politicians in the 
Empire, and that, moreover, its interpretation is 
sure to obtain Imperial endorsement. 


THE JIYU-TO. 


Tue third general meeting of the Fiyu-fo was 
held on Tuesday last at their office in Shiba 
Park. The entrance was decorated with flags, 
and various preparations were made to signalise 
the event. At1o a.m. 132 members had as- 
sembled in the hall. Mr. Kono Hironaka was 
voted to the chair, and business commenced at 
once. Count Itagaki Taisuke, President of the 
Party, rose, and delivered a speech which, as it 
possesses great interest at the present juncture, 
we translate in ful! : 


GentLemun,—I intend to speate to you to-day of 
past events as well as of our future policy in the Diet, 
At the close of last session, [ considered the problem 
of our future very profoundly, and came to the same 
conclusion as that expressed in my lecture delivered be 
fore the opening of the session ; that is to say, that we 
must employ our full energy. 1 mean that we must 
prepare ourselves first so as to be competent to meet 
all opposition; in other words place ourselves in an 
upright and unassailable position, and then settle our 
policy. We must proceed by deductive methods of 
reasoning founded on thorough investigations. Fur- 
ther, it seemed essential that some of us should travel 
round the empire in orderto make our opinions known 
to the public. But the central office experienced much 
pecuniary difficulty in defraying travelling expenses. 
Possibly you have thought that the central office did 
not exert itself enough. But I assure you that only the 
inevitable was bowed to. Fortunately, owing to in- 
vitations from local members, I was able to travel in 
the Shin. Yetsu districts, and Mr. Hoshi, in Fukushi- 
ma, Yamagata, Iwate, and Miyagi Prefectures, while 
Messrs. Matsuda and Yamada attended the North- 
eastern Conference. Mr. Ishizuka proceeded to Fula 
shima, Miyagi, Aomori, Iwate, aad Auita Prefectures ; 
Messrs. Kono, Tatekawa, and ‘atsu to the eight 
western Prefectures ; and many of our members were 
present at the Northern and Western Conferences, 
Further, Messrs, Fukui and Amalasu went to inspect 
the districts which had suffered from inunslations 
Mr. Asanaga inspected the Kamais| i 
Kato Katsuya journeyed to Ameri 
and Yamada went to Hokkaido to examine the exist, 
ing state of cultivation ; and Messrs. Takase, Kaino, 
Fujino, and Horibe returned from the earthquake dis- 
trict to-day. Moreover, Messrs. Matsuda, Kurihara 
Makino, Eguchi, and Inouye, and other members of 
the party in the capital, were busily engaged investi. 
gating political affairs.’ But unfortunately we have 
not enough numbers to complete all our tasks. I think, 
however, we have made thorough investigations into 
the matters of chief importance. No doubt some of 
you will feel dissatisfied, but if you remember how 
poor we are, I think you will admit that we have done 
well with our slender means. I propose now to speak 
of the method of determining our political pro- 
gramme, When I was in Yechigo, the Cubinet chang- 
ed, and the present Cabinet was organized. The 
new Cabinet consists of portions of the Military 
party and the Civil party. It nevertheless consists 
of Clan statesmen, and is still a Fojitsu Cabinet. 
In obedience to the just and loyal’ principle which 
guides us, we hoped to be able to support some of the 
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Cabinet's measures. Butit has made no improvement. 
whatever beyond adopting the time-serving device of 
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removing, or changing the positions of, certain local 
governors who interferred in the elections, Such 
being the case, our Party cannot choose but fight 
against the Cabinet. When the battle commences, 
the Military Party may seek to seize the opportunity, 
and attempt to use us as its tools, But we are not such 
contemptible folks as to fall into that trap. It is im. 
possible for us to support the present Cabinet merely 
because we fear that the Military Party may take the 
Administrative reins in its stead, Even if the present 
Cabinet falls, and the Military Party comes into power, 
we shall continue to fight on undaunted, so as at last 
to attain our great aim. With such a Government 
and such a House of Peers in our front, and a feeble 
and unsympathetic public venally ready to change 
their opinions in our rear, our Party cannot but ex- 
perience much difficulty in accomplishing its task. 
Hitherto, nearly all the Bills passed by us have been 
either unsanctioned, or rejected, or withheld from fiaal 
discussion. Many years have already elapsed, yet 
not a single thing has been accomplished ; and we 
cannot foresee for how many more years such a state 
of affairs will continue. 

‘Turning our attention outwards, now, and examin- 
ing the condition of the world, we find that Japan 
stands on most dangerous ground. No allowances will 
be made for her by the nations. Therefore we, as true 
patriots, must consider her circumstances very pro- 
foundly. ‘The disputes of political parties must have 
a distinct limit, and that limit ought to be as nar 
possible. For instance, as to the policy of maintai 
a Sovereign of unbroken lineage to rule over us, 
protecting the empire with its forty millions of in. 
habitants, His Majesty's subjects, no one ventures to 
differ, But in order to accomplish those ends, it is 
necessary to develop the resources and education of 
the people, to be circumspect in our foreign policy, 
and to complete the defences of the country. Unless. 
these important points are attended to, however 
the Cabinet many change, the welfare of the country 
cannot be promoted, or the tranquillity of the people 
assured. Therefore, these questions ought to be 
considered in the light of social problems, and placed 
beyond the range of Lage 4 quarrels. Our hope, 
accordingly, is to adopt thorough measures with 
regard to these problems. ‘The policy of our Party 
hitherto has been to devise means of accomplishing 
Administrative improvements little by little, and when 
the Administration is perfected, then to put our hand 
to new enterprises. But certain individuals, whose 
object is to protect the Governinent by crafty state- 
ments, not only oppose the progress we contemplate 
and injure our Party, but also mislead feeble and 
lukewarm folks by declaring that we follow destructive 
principles. Under these circumstances, our best 
policy hereafter will be, while attacking these enemies 
‘on the one hand, to distinctly declare, on the other, 
the projects we entertain. First, then, since the 
national defence is one of the most urgent and im- 
portant problems of the day, we have been making 
investigations into the matter for years, but after the 
last session of the Diet we pushed our inquiries still 
further, the result being that we arrived at the opinions, 
the gist of which is published in the columns of the 
Fiyu of this morning, and a full statement will be 
Submitted to the Diet by Messrs, Sugita and Yebara. 
Last session we passed a Bill relating to the Extension 
of Railways, and we now have in prospect the above 
great undertaking. ‘These projects require large ex- 
penditure, and consequently in carrying them out it is 
necessary to consider the development of the national 
wealth. ‘Take, for instance, our agricultural products. 
‘The first product of the country is rice, the second 
cocoons, If scienticallyimproved methods of culture be 
applied to these, the crops will at once increase. At 
the Nishigahara Experimental Farm, the sesults of 
scientific methods gave un increase of at least 10 per 
cent.; and we hope to take steps towards popularizing 
the teaching of those experiments. Again, one of the 
principal staples of export is silk. If proper protec- 
tion be given !o the sericultural industry, the amount 
of the export will doubtless increase. Among im- 
ports, cotton and piece-goods ovcupy the principal 
place, But as the manufacture of cotton developes 
in the country, the amount required from abroad 
will decrease gradually, and our import will be 
reduced to half of what it is now. If we extend pro- 
per protection to the enterprise, we shall be enabled to 
dispense altogether with imports, and even to com- 
pete with Indian cotton manufactures in the Chinese 
market, Moreover, since the population of the empire 
is increasing very rapidly, we shall soon find difficulty 
in supplying the people with necessaries. Hence an 
emigration scheme must be adopted, not onl: 
Hokkaido but also to foreign countries. Emigration 
will have the effect not only of increasing our exports, 
but also of extending our commercial interests. Efforts 
should also be made to extend m: ime facilities, so 
as to enable the emigrants to travel more con- 
veniently, and to augment our commerce. As to 
foreign policy, it is needless to speak of the great im- 
portance of accomplishing treaty revision speedily. 
Education is the next question to be considered, Its 
object is to develop the national talent of individuals, 
and bring means of expert training within easy reach, 
so as to produce skilled men in every branch of theore- 
tical and applied science. To accomplish that aim it 
is necessary to place educational institutions on an 
independent footing. Hitherto, education has been 
regarded in the same light as the mannfacture of 
articles of daily use, and the administrative officials 
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have consequently interfered with it, and produced 
useless scholars. Education means to bring up a 
younger generation competent to succeed us in the 
empire. If education be neglected we shall no longer 
be able to compete with other nations. Thus the 
maintenance and education of the people, the foreign 
policy and the defences of the country, are all of vital 
national importance, and we have spared no pains to 
make our preliminary investigation of these subjects 
as profound as possible, 

In addition to the above, we have many other im- 
portant projects which we shall submit to the meeting. 
Among them some require more thorough investigation 
while others need amendment, or withdrawal from the 
Diet owing to the situation, But I leave them entirely 
to the discretion of our representatives. 

This speech was received with loud cheers. 
The first measures, relating to the organization 
of handicraft schools for the poor, the establish- 
ment of a University in Kyoto, and some 
amendments in the Organization of Middle 
Schools, were then considered. Messrs, Hase- 
gawa and Suzuki explained them, and they 
were passed unanimously. The next subjects 
were the disposal of the Surplus Revenue, and 
the Taxation of the Bank of Japan. M. Ishida 
explained the former and Messrs. Nakajima and 
Misaki opposed the latter, but both were 
passed by a large majority. Subsequently, a 
report of proceedings during the past three 
months was read out by Mr. Ishizuka, and finally 
Count Itagaki having proposed three cheers 
for the Emperor and the Fiyu-so, the meeting 


closed at 4 p.m. 
ate 
The following Bills were handed to the Radi- 
cal representatives for consideration, as to the 
propriety of introducing them next session :— 


1.—Bill for amending the Regulations relating to Politi- 
cal meetings and Associations. 
2.—Bill for amending the Newspaper Regulations. 
3.—Bill for amending the Publication Regulations. 
4-—Bill tor amending the Law of Election. 
5.—Hill for amending the Organization of City Local 
Government. 
/—Bill for amending the Organizations of Gun. 
Bill for amending the Organizations of Shi, Cho, 


Bill for amending the Law of the Houses, 
Bill for abolishing the Peace Preservation Regulations. 
—Bill for amending Law No. 84, promulgated in the 
year of Mey 
Bill for abolishing the Premonition Law. 
‘—Bill for amending the Administrative Organization 
fokkaido. Es 
13 —An Address to the Throne on Treaty Revision. 
14.—Bill for amending the Customs Tariff. 

relating to the Extension of Navigation. 
e Game Regulations, 
unishment of officials who interfered in the gene- 

























.—Bill for amending the Registration Law. 
1g.-Reorganization of the Navy. 





HOUSE OF PEERS AND THE GAME REGULATIONS. 


Recentiy the members of the Sanya-Kai the 
Konwa-Kat, and the Kenkin-Kai—sections of 
the House of Peers—appointed a committee to 
investigate the new Game Regulations, and on 
the advice of the Committee, resolved to present 
a question to the Government in the approaching 
session of the Diet. The question has not yet 
been actually drafted, but the following is re- 
ported by the Xo&kat to be the opinion of the 
Committee :— 

1. The 62nd Article of the Constitution provides that 
« Any imposition of a new tax or modification of the rates 
(of an existing one) shall be determined by law.” Hence, 
since fees levied for permission to pursue game have always 
been publicly recorded among taxes, it seems to be a viola~ 
tion ofthe Constitution to modify sich fees without obtain: 
ing the consent of the Diet. 
in tie provision contained in Art. 17, sec. 2 of the Game 
Regulations, namely ;— If the proposed hunting preserve 
belongs to another person, the permission of the owner o: 
controller must first be obtained,” concerns the right of 
tisufruct of as wellas that of ownership. Such a provision 
ought to be enacted with the consent of the Diet, Hence, 
from this point of view also, it seems to be a violation of 
the Constitution to promulgate the Game Regulations as 
an Imperial Ordinance? . 

'j. The Regulations not having been urgently required, 
they ought to have been submitted to the Diet for its con- 
currence, instead of being promulgated as an Imperial 
edinance. This procedure seems to cast a slur upon the 


Diet. 

















COLLISION AT WOOSUNG. 
Yusterpay afternoon, says the V. C. Daily 
News of the gth inst., we received the following 
telegram from Woosun Steamer Mingchow 
collided with steamer Ferma and the latter was 
sunk on the Woosung Bar. No lives lost.— 
Later telegrams, however, were received an- 





the Feima was out of.the fairway. Subsequently 
we ascertained that the Zima sank al 2.15 p.m. 
on the inner Bar, off the Harbour Master's Sta- 
tion and that her deck from the funnel to 
the stern was under water. Both vessels were 
outward bound, the Feéma for Tientsin and the 
Hangchow for Newchwang, the former vessel 
having a full cargo and among other things, 
kerosene, spelter, and paper. The Hangchow 
was the overtaking boat, and by some means 
got drawn into the Feéma, striking her on the 
starboard quarter such a severe blow that she 
began to sink. Under these circumstances, her 
commander, Captain Leask, found itjnecessary to 
run her ashore out of the channel, and this was 
accomplished without further accident, and Mr. 
Hansen, the Berthing-officer at Woosung, took off 
in his steam launch all those who chose to leave. 
The Hangchow, having two of her bow plates 
above the water line stove in, returned to Shang- 
hai yesterday afternoon for repairs and is now 
at the New Dock. As soon as possible, Cap- 
tain Charlton, Marine Superintendent of the 
China Navigation Co., Ld. the owners of 
the Hangchow, and Captain Tisdall, Marine 
Superintendent of the Shanghai Steamship Co., 
Ld., the owner of the Fecma, and Mr. Carl- 
sen of the Customs, proceeded to the sunken 
vessel, while the agents sent sufficient boats to 
lighter 500 tons of cargo of the Fema. The 
following day the same paper says :—The news 
from the Feima is very discouraging, for the 
hopes that were formed of floating her, now seem 
unlikely of realisation. Up till noon yesterday it 
was expected that the divers who had been sent 
down would be able to patch up the hole in her 
starboard quarter, and then she could be pump- 
ed out and floated, but we now learn that she is 
burying herself more and more in the mud, and 
she has a heavy list to port. She is nearly 
broadside to the tide. At low water yesterday 
morning, her after deck was more covered 
than it had been at high water on Tuesday 
afternoon, It is therefore probable that she 
will become a total wreck. The latest 
news from the Feima is that she is sinking 
still deeper in the mud. Divers were seni 
down to her yesterday (10th) to see what could 
be done towards raising her, butas it was blow- 
ing hard, no work could be done. The Hang: 
chow was seized by H.M.'s Supreme Court 
yesterday at the suit of the owners of the Feima 
who claim Tls. 175,000. The agents of the 
C.N. Co., having given the necessary security, 
the Hangchow was afterwards released. 





THE TOYO GIYU-KAI. 
REcENTLY a new socialistic club was or- 
ganized under the above name, as reported in 
our columns at the time. The first subject 
taken up by this club was the abolition of the 
law relating to gambling. The members set 
about obtaining signatures throughout the em- 
pire to a petition which they intended to pre- 
sent to the Diet next session. On the rtth 
instant, however, Messrs. Miyagi Mohei and 
Tsuda Kwanjiro, promoters of the club, were 
summoned to the Metropolitan Police Office, 
and the following order was given to them :— 
“The Toyo Giywkai is considered injurious to the 








(Signed) 


Sonopa Yasuxata, 
Superintendent.General 
of the Metropolitan Police.” 


THE BASTEBRN WHALING COMPANY. 
Tuat the idea of the man who started the 
Eastern Whaling Company, which has its head 
quarters in this Settlement, was a golden idea, 
there can be little doubt. The Company has 
not yet succeeded in paying any big dividend, 
but a notion of what kind of fortune may befall 
itat any moment is obtainable from the ex- 
periences of the whaler Mary D. Hume, as 
reported from San Francisco under date 
September 28th :—"‘The steamer Bertha arrived 
to-day from Alaska bringing news of the cham- 
pion whaling catch on this coast. The whaler 
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with the produce of thirty-eight whales, 
worth $400,000. This beats the record even 
for vessels which have spent two years in the 
Arctic. Capt. Tilton’s share will be $30,000, 
and each sailor will receive $2,000. The Hume 
spent the two long Arctic winters at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, and the Captain kept 
all his men in good condition. News was also 
received to-day from the sealing schooner Heury 
Dennis, which has 2,485 sealskins. This gives 
each seal hunter $6,000 for his season’s work.” 





THE NRW REGULATIONS AS TO OFFICIAL 
GRADES AND SALARIES. 


Tue new Regulations as to Official Salaries and 
Grades, which we publish elsewhere, will not 
convey much information to the generality of 
our readers. We shall, therefore, state briefly 
their significance and the changes they in- 
troduce. So far as salaries are concerned these 
Regulations do not touch them, The emolu- 
ments attached to each office remain just as 
they were. It would appear, therefore, that the 
re-fixing of salaries by Imperial Ordinance is a 
superfluous procedure, but such is not the case 
when we remember that, in many cases, salaries 
in Japan are influenced by the grade of the 
holder of the office. Consequently, a change 
of grades involves either a re-adjustment or a 
re-statement of salaries. At the same time, it 
cannot be doubted that a section of the public 
will attach special significance to the issue of 
an Imperial Ordinance fixing salaries within ten 
days of the Diet’s session. With the ink hardly 
dry on this Ordinance, the Opposition will find 
some difficulty in applying any drastic measures 
of reduction to official emoluments, 


* 
a *e 
The changes effected by the Ordinance in 
this matter of Grades may be summarized as 
follows :-— 


1. Officials appointed directly by the Sovereign, who 
were formerly classed in the first grade, now cease to have 
any grade. The consequence of this is that the officials 
beloegieg to the former second grade now ascend to the 
rst. 

2. High officials are divided into grades instead of 10. 

3. Vice-Ministers used to be of the 2nd grade only, but 
will henceforth be of either the ist or the 2nd grade. 

‘4. Directors of Bureaux will be from the sed to the sth 
grade, instead of belonging to the gth grade only, 

5. Examiners of the Pension Bureau will be from the 4th 
grade instead of from the 6th grade 

6. The Chief Secretary of the Privy Council will be of 
the 1st or the and grade, instead of the 3rd grade, 

7. The Manager of the Police Bureau used to be of the 
6th grade, but will now be from the 3rd to the sth grade. 

8. Managers of the Printing Bureau and of the Mint 
used to be of the 6th grade, but will now be from the 4th 
to the 6th grade, 

9. The Director of the School of Navigation and the 
Juciges of the Marine Inquicy Office used to be of the 
oth grade or under, but will now be of the 4th grade or 
under. 

10. Directors of (irst Rank Postal and ‘Telegraph 
Bureaux, and Managers of Postal Saving Banks, used to 
be of the sth grade and under, but will now be of the 3rd 
grade and under. 

11, Judges of the Administrative Court used to be of the 
ged grade and under, but will now be ofthe ist grade and 
under. 

12. Directors of Central Police Stations used to be of the 
sth grade, but are now of the 3rd grade, 

13. Commercial Agents and Consuls used to Le of the 
oth grade. but are now of the gth grade. 

14. Chief Judges of the Supreme Court used to be of the 
3rd grade, but are now of the 1s: and znd grades. 

: Principals of Upper Middle Schools, the Upver 
mercial School, ‘Technical Schvols, the Kine Art 
‘chool, and the School of Music used to be of the sth 
grade, but are now of the 3rd grade. 

16. ‘The Director of the Imperial Library used to be of 
the 7th grade. but is now of the sth grade. 

17. Local Gavernors used to be or the and grade, but 
are now of the ist or the and grade. 

Secretaries of Prefectures used to be of the sth or 
tne 6th grade, wut are now of the id grade and under. 

19. Police Inspectors and Head Tax Collectors used to 
be wf the 6th or the 7th grade, but are now of the ath 
grade and under. 

20 Councillors of Prefectures used to be of the Sth 
grade and under, but are now of the sth grade aud under. 

































DEER-KILLING IN HOKKAIDO, 

Tu first special prohibitive measure taken 
under the provisions ot the new Game Regula- 
tions, was announced in the Offcial Gaselte of 
the 18th instant. The Island of Yezo used 
formerly to possess an abundance of deer. A 
dozen years ago, visitors to valleys and plains 
of that northern region saw great herds of deer 
everywhere. But asimmigrants began to settle 
in the island, the deer were slaughtered in ever 
increasing numbers, and itis said that at present 
they ate ag scarce as they once were plentiful. 
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and that unless something be done to protect 
them, their extermination is inevitable. The 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
has accordingly issued a Notification, under the 
authority of the 27th Article of the new Regula- 
tions, temporarily interdicting all pursuit or 
capture of deer in Hokkaido. The penalty for 
breach of this prohibition is a fine of from two 
to twenty yen. 


FIRE IN TOKYO. 


Tue winter's conflagrations have now fairly 
commenced in Tokyo. Every night the clang 
of the fire-bells is heard. On the rrth instant 
a very serious fire occurred in the Asakusa dis- 
trict. It began at 11.25 p.m. in Shinfukui-cho, 
and was not subdued until 2.55 a.m. on the 
rath, by which time it had swept along Shin- 
kufui-cho, the second and third wards of Fukui- 
cho, Heiyemon-cho, Sayemon-cho, and the 
second and third wards of Kaya-cho, reducing 
625 houses to ashes, and partially destroying 
35. Among the firemen eight sustained in- 
juries more or less severe, and three were mis- 
sing on the morning of the rath. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 
Now that Mr. Cleveland has been elected to 
the Presidency of the United States, it is 
interesting, especially interesting to Japan, to 
recall the fact that in his letter accepting the 
nomination, he made use of the following 
language with reference to the Nicaragua 
Canal :—‘ The importance of the construction 
of the Nicaragua Ship Canal as a_means of 
promoting commerce between our States and 
with foreign countries, and also as a contribu- 
tion by Americans to the enterprises which ad- 
vance the interests of the world of civilization, 
should commend the project to governmental 
approval and endorsement.” 


THE ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA.” 
We regret to learn that on the voyage up from 
Nagasaki, Dr. Meadows of the Zimpress of China 
was struck down with typhoid fever. On reach- 
ing Kobe he was taken ashore, and Dr. Graham, 
of that port, at considerable inconvenience, came 
in the ship to Yokohama. Here the services 
of Doctor Gordon Munro were requisitioned, and 
after some pressing he consented to accompany 
the ship to Vancouver, Dr. Graham being obliged 
to return home. Mr. Moffat of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank (Shanghai Branch), is, we 
learn, taking a trip across, and probably home, 
on account of a breakdown in health, 


THE LATE DR. WAGENER. 
Tue News Agency communicates to the vernac- 
ular press a short but sympathetic reference to 
the late Dr. Wagener. It says that ever since 
the Geological Survey Office was established 
Dr. Wagener acted as its adviser, and superin- 
tended the operations for conducting not only 
the geological but also the mineralogical survey 
of the empire, which have now, through his exer- 
tions, been almost carried to completion. He 
was also the inventor of a new kind of faience 
called Asah#-yak?, which has found much favour 
abroad, especially in America and Germany. 
His services to Japan were large, and his death 
is a source of keen regret. 





OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tue Oficial Gasette announces that Major- 
General Baron Shigeno Kyohiko, is appointed 
a Lieutenant-General ; that Mr. Oshima Seiji, 
Private Secretary of the Minister of State for 
Education, is appointed a Secretary and 
Councillor of the same Department, and that 
Mr. Koyama Kenzo, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Instructor in the Tokyo 
Artizans’ School, is appointed Private Secretary 
to the Minister of State for Education and 
Secretary of the Department of Education. 

CONCERT AT THE SEAMEN’S MISSION. 
Tue Concertat the Seamen’s Mission on Thurs- 
day evening proved adecided success, consider- 
ably over a hundred seamen and officers from 
the various ships being present with their 


friends. Captain Castle, of the Leayder, pre- 
gitized by re 











sided, and a good programme was gone through 
without a hitch. The mission building and its 
approaches were gaily decorated with coloured 
lanterns, which had a pretty effect, At the 
close of the programme hearty cheers were given 
to the ladies, and another for Captain Castle. 
Captain Castle expressed the thanks of all the 
sailor visitors to Mr. and Mrs, Austen for the 
pleasant evening they had spent, and said it 
was a great boon for those who had no homes 
here, expressing the hope that the entertain- 
ment would be held frequently during the winter. 
YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A PLRASINGLY diversified programme was dis- 
cussed by the Yokohama Literary Society last 
evening in the Van Schaick Hall, There was 
a rather small attendance, the unpromising 
climatic conditions which prevailed during the 
early part of the evening being no doubt the 
cause. Mr, Gregory received an encore for his 
splendid rendering of ‘ Jessie’s Dream.” The 
following was the programme :-— 
Overture ... 

Griaal Paper 










Norma (Bellini 


The “Taj Mahal 
“The Bengalee Baboo 
By Normandies Blue Hill 
‘The Hanging Picture 
«The King’s Own. 
jungarian Dance (Braiim).. 





Song 
Recitation 





ong. 
Pianoforti 





{ise Alice Young. 
Miss Annie Moi 
Her bright smile haunts me still... Mr. S. E. Unite. 

The Charity Dinner (Litchfield Mosley) 

Mr. W. D. S, Fdwar 

Mr. Gregory. 





Song 
Reading 








Song. ecses Jessie's Dream, 


RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 
AccorpING to a report compiled by Mr. Ara- 
kawa, Acting Japanese Consul in Tientsin, the 
railway from Ku-ya to Lan-chou has been com- 
pleted, and from the 21st of October the train 
service commenced. The following are the 
mileages and fares :— ee 


Distance from Tientsin to 
Kary scssssessnerine 968 li (Chinese)—88} miles English. 
Kurya to Lan-chou .”” “60 li (Chinese)~a0' miles Rnglish. 
Fare from Tientsin to Ka ya..ccc.. 1st lass 2,120 cash ($2.23) 
and class 1,060 cash | $1.06) 

st class "360 cash ($o.30) 

ind class 180 cash ($0.18) 





Fare from Ku-ya to Lan-chou 








RESIGNATION OF COUNT OKI. 

Ir is reported that Count Oki had adopted the 
advice of Count Ito and other members of the 
Cabinet, and promised to abandon the idea of 
resignation. But now the Choya Shimbun says 
that after mature consideration he has once 
more made up his mind to resign, and that this 
time his resolution is immoveable. In a day or 
two, therefore, his resignation will be accepted. 


RECOGNITION OF DR. WAGENER’S SERVICES. 
We have already stated that on the day of Dr. 
Wagener’s death His Majesty the Emperor 
conferred on him the Third Class Decoration 
of the Order of the Sacred Treasure. The 
News Agency now reports that in consideration 
of his eminent services, the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce contributed a sum 
of eight hundred yen towards the expenses of 
his funeral. 





THE JIZEN-KAL. 
Wx are requested to state that the proceeds of 
the lecture delivered by Mr. de Guerville at the 
Public Hall, and subsequently at the Minatoza 
before a Japanese audience, amounting to $193, 
have been handed over to the treasurer of the 
Jizen-kai, who desires to express on behalf 
of that institution her gratitude to Mr. de Guer-| 
ville and others who assisted to bring about so| 
excellent a result. 


THE HARBOUR REGULATIONS COMMITTER. 
Tux members of the above committee, accord- 
ing to the vernacular press, assembled again 
last Friday, and conferred till 3 p.m. It is 
reported that their investigations have been at 
last completed, but as the nature of the discus- 
sions are kept secret, no particulars can be 
obtained. 





TOTAL LOSS OF A SAILING SHIP. 
Parr of the crew of the Grefna, recently lost on| 
the Rifleman Shoal, arrived in Hongkong on the | 
1oth inst. from Saigon, which port they had 





reached in the ship’s boats after the vessel had 
ole The other portion of the 


U 


crew are known to have since arrived at Saigon. 
The Gretna was a ship of 1,657 tons register, 
nine years old, owned by Messrs. Guthrie, Mc- 
Donald, Hood and Co., of Glasgow, and com- 
manded by Captain John Webster. She carried 
a crewof twenty-nine all told. She left Cardiff on 
July th with a cargo of 2,400 tons of coal con- 
signed to the Naval Authorities at Hongkong. 


THE FIRE IN AOICHO. 
We are requested by Lieut. T. H. James and 
Mrs, James to express their heartiest acknow- 
ledgments for the large-hearted sympathy and 
kindly helpfulness shown towards them by a 
very wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
on the occasion of the fire at their residence 
last Wednesday. It is more than a consolation 
at such a time not only to be assured of the 
strength of old established ties, but also to 
learn that from innumerable unexpected quarters 
practical goodwill is waiting to manifest itself. 


GROUNDING AT THE HARBOUR’S MOUTH. 


.| Tux British schooner Aurora, Captain P. Toui- 


sant, reports bad weather and heavy head winds 
and rain throughout the passage from Victoria, 
B.C. While coming into the harbour she ran 
on to the breakwater between the shore and the 
inner lightship, it being thick at the time and 
the captain not having a chart of the harbour; 
but she was towed off by the Leander’s launches 
with very little damage to her keel forward. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Tue affairs of the Thirty-third National Bank 
have now been nearly wound up, and the final 
look-out is anything but pleasant for the credi- 
tors. We read in the Shogyo Shimpo that the 
Bank's total available assets are only 120,000 
yen, while its liabilities aggregate 800,000. A 
dividend of ten per cent. will be paid next month. 


THE KOBE EMBEZZLEMENT CASE. 
Tue prisoner Miller, in custody at Singapore, 
was again brought up on the 3rd inst., but ona 
point of procedure the case was again adjourned. 








THE SPIRIT’ OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ERLE 2A EEE 
The so-called “ do nothing policy” (4 2908 
3B) of the Ministry is the subject Riceied 
and persistent criticism in the Opposition press. 
Itis very natural that the Opposition papers, 
especially those belonging to the Progressionist 
Party, should object to sucha policy, since it 
deprives them of occasions to gratify their con- 
stant purpose of embarrassing those in power. 
Accordingly, we find the Cabinet charged with 
losing the confidence of the nation by its attitude 
of irresolution and inactivity, and summoned to 
humbly enter the camp of the Popular Party, 
and carry out the latter's programme. The 
arguments employed by the vernacular press on 
this topic having been reproduced in our columns 
more than once, it is not necessary to repeat 

them here. 


* 
ae 

The Cabinet's neutrality in matters of politics 
is also condemned by the Opposition press. 
The Hochi Shimbun, writing on this subject, 
observes that the Cabinet is very cold to the 
National Unionists, who were the supporters of 
the Matsukata Ministry in the last session of the 
Diet. But Count Ito and his colleagnes seem 
to the Hoché unable or unwilling to secure the 
support of the Popular Party, and the only result 
of the policy of neutrality pursued by them has 
been to increase the number of their antagonists. 
The Cabinet's policy toward the House of Peers 
is declared by the Progressionist organ to be su- 
periortothat of its predecessor, for whilethe latter 
sought to maintain its ground in that House by 
introducing new and obsequious elements, the 
former is trying to befriend the leaders of the 
extreme section there. But it is open to doubt 
whether the House of Peers will support the 
Ito Ministry ; and consequently our contem- 
porary regards the Government's position as 
anything but cheering. The Hoché advises Count 
Ito and his colleagues to ally themselves with 
the) Fopulat (Panty. If, on the contrary, they 
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should be so unwise as to fall back upon the 

support of the National Unionists, they are as- 

sured that they must be prepared to meet un- 

compromising assaults from the Popular Party. 
. 


oe 

The Fyu, the Radical organ, writes in a 
milder strain. It is almost sure that the pre- 
sent Cabinet will not commit the folly of casting 
in its lot with the National Unionists, whom it 
considers doomed to extinction, Their leaders 
know very well that the Party is in a critical 
situation, and are doing their best to avert its 
disruption. But their efforts will be in vain, 
As to the Cabinet, since there can be no ques- 
tion of relying upon the support of the National 
Unionists, the only recourse, in the Fiyn's 
opinion, is alliance with the Popular Party. The 
Radical organ, confident of this, proclaims the 
fact specially to the members of its own Party. 


* 
ae 

That the article just reproduced from the 
Fiyu was published on the eve of the general 
meeting of the Radical Party, is a significant 
circumstance. It virtually amounts to a pro- 
clamation that the iyu-4o may now count 
upon the Cabinet’s readiness to co-operate with 
them on certain conditions. The Katshin-to 
papers, as usual, complain of the friendly at- 
titude of the Radicals toward the Government. 
The Yomiurt Shimbun characterizes as weak 
and inconsistent the conduct of politicians of 
the Popular Party who are favourably disposed 
towards the Cabinet ; for the primary object of 
the Popular Party is not to help the Cabinet to 
reform itself but to secure the establishment 
of a system of Party Government. Our con- 
porary hopes, however, that such a disposition 
is limited to a section of the Popular Party. The 
Choya Shimbun, on the other hand, advises the 
Radicals to manfully declare their change of at- 
titude toward the Government. There is no 
longer any doubt, in our contemporary’s opinion, 
that, unlike the incorrigible Progressionists, they 
are prepared to pursue in the coming session of 
the Diet a policy very different from that which 
they pursued in the past three sessions. They 
have hitherto been distinguished by straight- 
forwardness, but their conduct at the present 
juncture is open to the charge of equivocation 
and dissimulation. 





* 
. 


« 

The general meeting of the Radical Party, 
which took place in Tokyo on the 15th instant, 
was the most important event during the 
week under review. The result of the meeting is 
to confirm the belief that the Radicals are really 
bent on moderating their zeal to attack the Go- 
vernment. The iyu has repudiated the 
charge that its party is favourably disposed to- 
wards the Government, saying that, although 
the Radicals have decided to follow a positive 
instead of a negative policy, they are as firm as 
ever in their resolve to demand the correction 
of abuses in the Government, The leader of 
the party, Count Itagaki, declared in a speech 
delivered at the meeting of the 15th, that the 
Radicals are prepared to fight with the present 
Cabinet. Buthe at the same time insisted on 
the importance of limiting the sphere of party 
politics as much as possible, and maintained that 
industrial, educational, diplomatic, and Military 
and Naval questions must be placed outside the 
arena of party warfare. It is regarded as a 
significant circumstance that he did not say a 
single word on the subjects of the reduction of 
the land tax or the reassessment of the taxable 
value of land. When, in the course of dis- 
cussions that followed, a certain politician ask- 
ed the reason why these two topics were not 
included in the Bills to be introduced in the 
next session of the Diet, it was explained that 
investigations relating to the questions had not 
yet been concluded ; and those present readily 
agreed that the matter should be left to the 
discretion of Radicals having seats in the Diet. 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, 
it is impossible not to conclude that the Radicals 
will be comparatively pacific in the approaching 
session. 





* 
+e # 


Such, at any rate, is the opinion of the major- 
ity of the papers not belongiug to the Popular 





Party, notably the Kokkai, the Wippon, and the 
Choya Shimbun. The Ko&kaé remarks that the 
conflict between the Government and the Radi- 
cals in the past three sessions of the Diet has 
had a salutary effect on both, The Government 
has awakened to the importance of paying more 
attention to the protection of individual rights, 
while the Radicals, on the other hand, have 
learned the importance of safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the nation as an entity. Our contem- 
porary thinks it quite natural thatthe two bo- 
dies are about to go hand in hand. The Choya 
Shimbun congratulates the Radicals on their 
progress ; for it regardsit as distinctly a sign of 
progress that they are about to pursue a positive 
policy in the coming session of the Diet. The 
‘Nippon is disposed to ridicule the Radicals for 
their sudden change of policy. They are 
charged with having become weak and decrepit. 
ere 

Count Itagaki’s memorandum on the aug- 
mentation of the Navy has attracted much at- 
tention, The Radical leader severely criticizes 
the vacillating policy of the Government in re- 
lation to this service. His plan is to increase 
the strength of the Navy to 150,000 tons by 
constructing large war-vessels, the work to be 
completed in ten years at an annual outlay of 
5 million yen, Simultaneously with the in- 
crease of war vessels, he proposes to extend the 
operations of the Naval University so that it may 
turn out larger numbers of officers. The Wicht 
Nichi Shimbun, commenting upon this memo- 
randum, does not hesitate to declare itself en- 
tirely at one with Count Itagaki in attacking the 
time-serving policy hitherto pursued by the 
Government regarding the Navy, and likewise 
approves the Count’s scheme so far as re- 
lates to the construction of new men-of-war 
and the extension of the operation of the 
Naval University. But as to increasing the 
Fleet to 150,000 tons, our contemporary fears 
that this would involve an effort somewhat too 
onerous in the present condition of the country. 
The Wichi Nchi also points out that Count 
Itagaki’s scheme is very weak in economical 
features, but readily concedes that he merits 
unstinted applause for the salutary stimulus 
given to those in power by the publication of 
such a memorandum, and also for the accuracy 
of his researches into the condition of foreign 
States. 





* 
ae 

The 74/7 Shimpo is also an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Naval development, but attaches more 
importance to the education of officers than to 
an increase of the number of war-vessels. The 
present officers, above the rank of commander, 
are stated to be deficient in education. ‘The 
establishment of the Naval College dates from 
1869, but it was in 1873 that the existing system 
of Naval education was introduced under the 
able management of Captain Douglas, R.N. 
The officers educated under the new system are 
lieutenants, only a few of them having been 
promoted to the rank of commander. It will, 
therefore, take many years to fill all the posts 
in the Navy with men of the new education and 
training. 

* 
are 

‘Lhe controversy between the Hochi Shimbun 
and the Nicht Nichi Shimbun on the subject 
of public expenditure is still going on. The 
Progressionist organ insists on the importance 
and possibility of effecting large reductions 
in the expenses of the Government, and in 
support of its position refers to the economies 
accomplished by the Government in 1877 and 
1886. The Hoché evidently feels the force of 
the criticism that its views are destructive and 
impracticable ; and retorts by denouncing its 
opponents as cowardly and degenerate. The 
Nichi Nichi explains the reasons why an 
increase of public expenditure in recent years 
has been unavoidable, and reminds it adversary 
of the importance of taking a broader view of 
the requirements of the country. To what pur- 
pose are the Progressionists clamouring for 
impossible reductions in public expenditures? 
They do so with the sole object of benefiting 
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the wealtheir class of landowners who are already 
faring very well. The Néchié Niché also points out 





various mistakes in the statistics employed by 
the Hochi Shimbun, but we need not follow 
the controversy into such details. The former 
journal’s conclusion is that the extravagant views 
so persistently propounded by the Progressionist 
organ are happily limited to a small section of 
party politicians. 
* * * 

Local Assemblies being now in annual ses- 
sion, their conduct receives a good deal of notice 
from the vernacular press. In several locali- 
ties, the Assemblies have refused to vote appro- 
priations for police expenses, on the ground of 
the illegal conduct of police at the time of the 
general elections last February. The Progres- 
sionist organs exhort these Assemblieg to exer- 
cise strict supervision over the conduct of local 
police’ and other functionaries; and complain 
that whereas they had expected the Ito Cabinet 
to punish all the Governors Police-in-Chief 
who interfered with the elections, no indication 
is apparent of such measures being taken by 
the new Premier. Hence they recommend the 
Local Assemblies to tighten their purse-strings 
and thus chastise the offending functionaries. 

* 
. 

The Kokkai counsels moderation to the mem- 
bers of the Local Assemblies. The question of 
interference in elections, says our contemporary, 
has already become matter of history, and the 
police functionaries who were charged with 
obnoxious conduct have repented of their be- 
haviour and are now attending to their official 
duties in a proper manner. It is very well 
to condemn the obnoxious conduct of the police, 
but the Local Assemblies must not, on their 
side, commit the folly of refusing consent to 
appropriations which are absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of peace and order in their 
localities. 





* 
ore 


The Mainichi Shimbun also regrets to learn 
that in several Prefectures members of the 
Standing Committee of Local Assemblies are 
accused of having received bribes from local 
officers in charge of engineering works, as well 
as of combining with contractors to gain illegal 
profits in connection with such works. Our 
contemporary observes a depreciation in the 
general standard of members of Local Assem- 
blies since the attention of local politicians 
began to be turned to party discussions in the 
Diet. The provincials are advised to keep watch 
over the doings of their local representatives. 

* * * 

Count Yamada’s sudden and premature death 
is regretted by the vernacular papers of all 
parties. He was the youngest of the elder 
statesmen, and was distinguished for straight- 
forwardness of purpose and boundless loyalty to 
the Sovereign. Of late years he became ultra 
conservative in his attitude towards political and 
social questions, and was regarded as the leader 
of the priestly conservatives who support the 
Kéten Kéokyijo (a place for investigating ancient 
institutions of the country). The press does 
ample justice to the high qualities he exhibited 
as soldier and?statesman, 

. be * 

Mr. Oishi’s appointment to the post of Resi- 
dent Minister has attracted much notice. No 
paper denies his ability, but some write ina doubt- 
ful strain as to his capacity to carry into practice 
in a responsible position all that he has been 
fond of declaring with regard to the policy that 
ought to be pursued in Korea, whither he is 
reported to be accredited. However, there is 
complete consensus in regarding the appoint- 
ment as a welcome departure from the ordinary 
channels of diplomatic selection. 


.? 


We have already reproduced the comments 
of the vernacular press upon the victory of the 
Democrats in the presidential election in the 
United States. We may here add that the Mai- 
nicht Shimbun rejoices over the election of Mr. 
Cleveland, because it believes that his coming 
into office will lead to some salutary changes in 
the tariff system of the States, and that such 
changes will promote the extension of commerce 
between this country and the great Republic. 
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CODE TRANSLATIONS. 


pesmbiat to See aa 
OME recent doings in Tokyo in the 


book-making line make it worth while 
to say a few words anent the transla- 


tion of the Codes. This translation, 
it will be remembered, was something 
as to which, at the close of the Treaty 
Revision Conference in 1887 an assur- 
ance was given that it would be accom- 
plished with all reasonable speed after 
the enactment of the Codes; while at the 
same time the submission beforehand of 
the Codes to foreign criticism was ex- 
pressly refused. The Codes began to be 
promulgated early in 1890. Before the 
end of 1891 the first portion of the transla- 
tion was prepared. It bore the imprint of 
that year, but it is only in the present year 
that it has been available to outsiders, and 
the copies are so limited in number that 
most of them have been secured by the of- 
ficials and others immediately interested. 

This volume comprises the portion of 
the Civil Code upon which M. BOISSONADE 
has worked, and is accompanied by a new 
edition of M. BOISSONADE’S Commentary. 
It isin French and bears the legend “ Pro- 
duction Offcielle’’ There are here in- 
cluded the books dealing with Property 
(Real and Personal), Acquisition of Pro- 
perty, Suretyship (Personal and Real), 
and Proof,—no numbers being affixed to 
any of the books. The book of Persons 


and Chaps. XIII. XV. of the book of Ac- 
quisition of Property (which deal with 


Succession) are omitted; for in these M. 
BOISSONADE has had no hand, and the 
Japanese Committee has had sole respon- 
sibility. The volume itself, we cannot 
refrain from saying, is (though bound if 
stiff paper only) a beautiful specimen no 
the printer’s work, with thick paper, clear 
type, and large margins,—perhaps the best 
that the Kokubunsha has ever turned out. 
It is as fine a work in appearance as the 
volume containing the German Draft Code, 
recently issued by the German Govern- 
ment. The numbering of the articles con- 
secutively (as in the original draft) would, 
however, have proved better than the 
system here adopted of beginning the 
numbering afresh with each book ; for 
citation will be a much more cumbrous 
matter and memory will have a greater 
burden. The cause of the change of plan, 
nevertheless, is easy to see; for with the 
doubts about the permanent form of the 
first book it would have been impossible to 
number the articles consecutively through- 
out the Code. 

But it is about the translation of the 
untranslated portions (to speak in paradox) 
that we wish here specially to speak. 
Besides the above-mentioned portions of 
the Civil Code dealing with Persons and 
Succession, there are the Codes of Crimes, 
Criminal Procedure, Commerce, and Civil 
Procedure. Of the Code of Crimes, and 
we believe, also the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, an official translation was pub- 
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lished some 10 years ago; though the im- 
pending revision will ultimately necessi- 
tate another. The Lawof the Organiza- 
tion of Courts, which belongs among these 
larger works, was translated in full in this 
journal last year. This leaves the Codes 
of Commerce and of Civil Procedure, with 
the above mentioned portions of the Civil 
Code, alone unknown to us,—if we except 
the brief notice of them given by Mr. 
RuporrF in his essay on ‘ Recent Legis- 
lation in Japan.” Now we have lately come 
across, somewhat by accident, privately 
published translations of the Commercial 
Code and of Laws Persons and Sucession 
in the Civil Code, and they call for some 
comment. 

The former, we may say at once, is a 
very worthy work—for those who will 
know how to use it. No work of the sort 
performed by private enterprise can be ex- 
pected to have the same accuracy and 
trustworthiness that may be looked for at 
the hands of experts whom the Govern- 
ment can command. In this case there is 
even something of a mystery about the 
origin of the book ; for the only indication 
of any sort as to its sponsors is the 
Japanese address of the publishing house, 
the Yawo, in Kanda. The cover is in- 
scribed “ Commercial Code,” and the next 
word that meets the eyes within is “ Con- 
tents.” The translators remain incognito ; 
but there is a smoothness and an idiomatic 
construction of the sentences which indi- 
cate the céoperation of a foreigner. If 
aman is desirous of learning the general 
tenor of the Code, and does not intend to 
insist upon shades of meaning and techni- 
cal interpretations, he may be satisfied 
with what is here given him. An extract 
(Art. 710) from the chapter (XII) on 
negotiable paper, willindicate at once how 
great a measure of smoothness and ease 
has been obtained, and yet how the transla- 
tion has just fallen short of that technical 
perfection of legal exactness which would 


be expected of official experts :— 


‘The possessor of a bill, note, or cheque, who has 
acquired it by lawful means and without gross 
negligence, cannot be required to deliver up such 
bill, note, or cheque, or the proceeds thereof, 
except in cases where the demand so to dois based 
on such facts as would constitute a plea to a claim 
on his part for delivery up of the instrument to him. 


Of the other volume, the translation of 
the Book of Persons and the chapters on 
Succession, we can only say that it is at 
once useful and dangerous, and that we 
have obtained no little entertainment from 
it. We say “useful,” because it is good 
to be enabled to get some general idea of 
a work hitherto entirely sealed to most 
foreigners; yet “dangerous,” because the 
reader must guard himself against judging 
the Code from this translation, and because 
complete reliance cannot be placed on its 
rendering. The singular thing about it is 
that the volume is published by the very 
same house (the Yawo) as the Commercial 
Code translation, at the very same time 
and asa part of the very same undertaking. 
But that the handiwork of the two is differ- 
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ent, is as clear as the difference between 
sand and brown sugar. The get-up of the 
smaller volume (on Persons, etc.) is ina 
cheap, poorly-bound style, in contrast to 
the neat, broad-margined, paper-covered 
Commercial Code. As our readers may 
not have an opportunity of regaling them- 
selves for some time with this volume (for 
our last information is that the edition is 
sold out), we may indicate the grounds of 
our criticism by quoting one or two of the 


articles. Here is a puzzler to begin with: 


Art. 94. ‘The possession of the status is a com- 
bination of facts which will be sufficient to provethe 
quality of parents and child from the time of birth 
between the husband and wifeand one who asserts 
to be born of their marriage. 


We should say that Japanese Lawyers 
under this section would find considerable 
difficulty in proving the required “quality.” 
Again, in Art. 63, we learn that :— 


The nullity of the marriage which has been con- 
tracted with the vicious consent obtained by 
coercion can only be demanded by one who has 
been coerced. 


We should think that the Penal Code 
ought to provide a special section for the 
punishment of those abandoned persons 
who are guilty of a “vicious consent.” 
Here follows an interesting proposition :— 


Ait.110, Any person having the spouse cannot 
be adopted unless be jointly with such spouse. 

Art.31. A person who has the spouse cannot 
contract another marriage. 


We advise the translator to put an 
advertisement in the papers requesting the 
“person having the spouse ” to came for- 
ward and identify himself. As to the duty 
of mutual support, it is to be noted (Art. 
27) that :— 


As between brothers and sisters, they are only 
bound to give aliment to each other where they 
cannot live themselves by sickness or any other 
causes not attributable to them, 


This reminds one of the farmer who put 
up on the gate of his field the peremptory 
notice, that ‘All persons are hereby 
forbidden to dump ashes in this field under 
the law or any other garbage.” As tothe 
“nationality of Japanese,” by which we 
presume is meant Japanese citizenship, 
we learn (Art. 8) that :— 
A child ean elect nationality of Japanese : 








4. Where born of a naturalized person and is a 
major. 


This provision, we confess, seems toshow 
too much partiality to the higher ranks of 
the military. This rule seems to include 


even females, as we see by Art. 106 :— 


Any person cannot adopt unless he or she is 
older than one who is to be adopted, and major, 


The conscientiousness shown in men- 
tioning both genders on every occasion isre- 
ally delightful. For instance (Art. 12):— 


A Japanese loses his or her nationality + 
eee 





2. When heorshe has * * * entered into 
the service of foreign army or navy, without, etc. 


This almost exceeds the particularity of 
the choleric rural gentleman who posted 
an announcement, that “Any person whose 
ox or cow is found trespassing in my field 
will have his or her tail cut off as the case 
may be.” In other cases, however, we find 
less care in distinguishingidentities. Art. 
105 tells us that :— 


Any one whose quality of father and child has 
irrevocably been established before the time of the 
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marriage of his or her father and mother has the 
rights of a legitimate child from the day of their 
marriage.” 


No easy “quality,” we should think, to 
establish “irrevocably.” The next pas- 
sage will doubtless be somewhat obscure : 


Art. 285:—Any person who demands a right 
to fall to a person whose existence is not certain 
on account of absence, must prove that the latter 
was alive, etc. 


This ’‘ right to fall to” is not, as might 
be expected, a new belligerent right, but 
simply the right of becoming heir, as the 
neighbouring articles show. 





MR. DROPPERS AND LAND TAX- 
ATION IN FAPAN. 


aoe Se 
‘Econfess that we find much difficulty 

in adapting the discussion of land 
taxation in Japan to any method that will 
meet Mr. Dropper’s approval. In his 
original letter he quoted in support of his 
own position a calculation of Dr. RATH- 
GEN’S. That calculation was made “by 
dividing the amount of taxes received from 
rice land by the average price of rice per 
koku.” Mr. DRoppERS having accepted 
this manner of reckoning “to prove the 
truth of his own statement ”’—our qnota- 
tions are from his letter—it was not un- 
warrantable on our part to employ the 
same method for the purpose of proving 
our statemeut in turn. We therefore 
multiplied the average rice crop—as fixed 
by Mr. DRoppers—by the average price 
per kol:u—as fixed by Mr. DROPPERS—and 
showed that the result could not be recon- 
ciled with his estimate of the ratio between 
the land tax and the net yield of rice. But 
now Mr. DRopPERS turns round upon us, 
and says :—“‘I have very little faith in the 
wholesale method of multiplying crops by 
average prices to arrive at the burden of 
the land tax.” Is it then right to divide 
the total tax by the average price per 
koku in order to obtain the number of 
Roku, yet wrong to multiply the number 
of Zoku by the average price in order to 
obtain the total tax? We cannot pretend 
to observe such capricious rules of arith- 
metic. Nor does it seem to us that much 
can be gained by continuing the discussion 
on its present lines. Mr. DROPPERS 
enunciates an average figure, 25 per cent., 
as representing the portion of the net 
crop of rice which the Japanese farmer 
has to pay in the form of land tax. He is 
very positive as to his own correctness, 
and he does not hesitate to employ statis- 
tics and strike averages for the purpose of 
his own arguments. But when others do 
so he reminds them that statistics stand 
in the superlative degree of “lies,” and 
that “in nearly all economic statistics two 
and two do not make four.” He takes us 
now to the oral evidence of farmers them- 
selves, and says that if they be asked 
which they would prefer, a tax of 25 
per cent. in kind of the net crop 
or the present money payment, they 
would choose the former. We like statis- 
tics better than such testimony, but that is 
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a matter of opinion. It does not appear 
that an agreement will be reached at pre- 
sent, and until some fuller da¢a are forth- 
coming, we shall content onrselves with 
congratulating Mr. DROPPERS on his per- 
tinacity in standing to his guns whether 
they be loaded with ball-cartridge statistics 
of his own or blank-ammunition statistics 
of his opponents. 

There is just one point, however, con- 
cerning which we must enter a protest. 
We said that the actual revenue derived 
from the land-tax is less than 39 million 
yen. That statement Mr. DRoppERs de- 
nounces as ‘‘a bad case of personal equa- 
tion,” and supports his denunciation by 
declaring that “the average annual pro- 
ceeds from the national land-tax for the 
last ten years are certainly above 40 million 
yen.” Now we should very readily accept 
this figure but for one fact which seems to 
have escaped Mr. DRoppers’ attention, 
namely, that in August, 1889, a consider- 
able reduction in the amount of the land 
tax was made by the Government. The 
total taxable value of the land through- 
out the empire was in that year diminished, 
by Imperial Ordinance, to the extent of 
130 million yen in round numbers, the con- 
sequent reduction of the annual revenue 
from land tax being 3} million yea. I 
the face of such a fact, what is the use of 
talking of ‘the average annual proceeds 
from the national land tax for the last ten 
years”? How can any accurate or just 
idea of the present burden of the agricul- 
tural classes be formed by indiscriminat- 
ingly lumping together the figures for 
eight years prior to the above important 
modication with the figures for two years 
subsequent to it? We have never heard 
of such a method of calculation, and if our 
ignorance of it be in truth “a bad case of 
personal equation,” the worse our case 
becomes, the better pleased we shall be. 
Writing in 1892, we take things as they 
are in 1892, and not as they were in the 
times preceding a large and permanent 
measure of land-tax reform 
years old. The annual revenue from land 
tax since that reform came into operation 
has been less than 39 million yen. Earlier 
figures may be historically interesting, but 
are out of date for present purposes. 


n 


now three 





PROFESSIONAL COURTESIES TO 
DR. F. N. OTIS. 


Sagan 
NE very pleasant feature of the inter- 
course of Japan with foreign countries, 

is the welcome given to some of the 

men of science who visit these shores, 
by their confréres among the Japanese, 
of whom none perhaps are more cordial 
and enthusiastic in the treatment of their 
foreign guests than the members of the 
medical profession. The hearty welcome 
given recently to three eminent foreign 
scientists by their medical brethren of the 

Capital, has added to the good feeling 

of those of that profession on both sides 
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of the world, and probably will not soon 
be forgotten by the immediate recipients 
themselves. A little while ago Dr. ERNEST 
Hart, editor of the British Medical Four- 
nal, and Mrs. Hart visited Japan, and were 
most brilliantly entertained. Last summer, 
Dr. HIRSCHBERG, a noted German oculist, 
spent a fewweeks in this country, and was 
feted everywhere by the medical pro- 
fession, especially by the German speaking 
portion, some of whom had been his own 
pupils in Berlin. More recently Japan 
received a visit from Dr. F. N. OTIs, for 
30 years a professor in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 
and a specialist of wide reputation. He 
was shown Enter- 
tained at the famous Maple Club, he 
also lectured by invitation before seve- 
ral most distinguished medical audiences 
in the Capital. At the Red Cross, Charity, 
and Army Hospitals he received a warm 
welcome and gave interesting demonstra- 
tions at the two last institutions. 


unusual courtesies. 


Among 
the large number present at the Maple 
Club to entertain the visitor, were Court 
Physicians, the Surgeons-General of the 
Army and Navy, medical members of the 
Diet, the Directors of the Sanitary Bureau 
and the Medical Deparment of the Uni- 
versity, and many other prominent mem- 
bersfof the profession. Out of compliment 
to Dr. OTIs and in appreciation of the 
value of the special instruments invented 
by him, the Surgeon-General of the Army 
has ordered a Tokyo manufacturer to 
supply the surgeons of the army with these 
instruments. 
of her progress in medicine, and of her 
medical profession. She can boast of 
such men in the past as SuGiTa and Upa- 
GAwaA, whose patient industry and per- 


Japan may be justly proud 





serverance revealed to their countrymen 
the mysteries of the human frame, and 
furnished a store of knowledge concern- 
ing it then hidden deep in difficult 
Western lauguages ; while in the present, 
men like MATSUMOTO, TaKAKI, ISHIGURO, 
Hasuimoto, Sato, INouvE, and others 
have made their mark abroad as well as at 
home. To such students as these Japan 
owes not a little, for they were among the 
first to recognise, in the practical teaching 
of Western science, what others recognised 
in religion and the arts, that their country 
had much to learn from abroad, and that 
only by the speedy appropriation of these 
stores of knowledge could true progress 
be made. In the welcome given to Dr. 
and Mrs, ERNEST Hart, Dr. HIRSCH- 
BERG, and Dr. Oris, there has been some- 
thing more than a mere return for civili- 
ties received by Japanese abroad, and 
those who know the history of Japanese 
medicine and the spirit of the profession, 
will recognise in this a graceful acknow- 
ledgment of the debt the East owes to the 
West and the determination of the Japan- 


ese for the sake of humanity and the ho- 
nour of their nature to add, at least some- 





thing, to the store of knowledge from which 
they have themselves received so much. 
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FUNERAL OF COUNT YAMADA. 
ae 

HE remains of Count YAMADA, having 

been carried to Tokyo from the place of 
his untimely death, were interred on Thurs- 
day afternoon ih the cemetery of Gokoku- 
jt, a well known Buddhist temple, which 
stands in the Otowa suburb of the capital. 
We have already spoken of the great con- 
course of statesmen and nobles that as- 
sembled at Shimbashi station to receive 
the body when it arrived on the r5thinstant, 
and have also described how Viscount 
HIGASHIZONO, representing the EMPEROR, 
and Mr. SANNomIYA, Vice-Grand Master 
of Ceremonies, representing the EMPEROR 
and EmpREss, proceeded to the residence 
of the deceased on that day, to offer the 
Imperial condolences. It remains now to 
note that on the 16th instant Viscount AvA- 
NOKOJI, a Chamberlain, was commissoned 
by the SOVEREIGN to transmit to the re- 
latives of the Count a sum of five thousand 
yen, by way of contribution to the funeral 
expenses, together with a quantity of white 
silk. The Chamberlain was also the bearer 
of the following gracious document, signed 
by His Majesty :— 


In early days the deceased bewailed the decad- 
euce of the Imperial House and brought resolute 
courage to the assistance of the great work of the 
Restoration, He showed zeal in’ the compilation 
of the laws, and displayed high merit by his loyal 
services. But before reaching middle life, and 
when We hoped to receive further assistance from 
him, We learn with pain not to be assuaged that 
he has suddenly been cut off. We despatch Our 
messenger with a mortuary offering and to assist 
at his obsequies. 


The obsequies were not conducted as a 
State Funeral, after the method observed 
in the cases of Princes IWAKURA and 
Sanjo. Neither was the Count buried 
with the official pomp appertaining to the 
rank so long held by him as a Cabinet 
Minister. The public recognition extend- 
ed to his funeral was in accordance with 
the office actually filled by him at the time 
of his death, namely, that of a Privy Coun- 
cillor. Moreover, the ceremony differed 
from those to which we have been accus- 
tomed in the cases of high functionaries, 
since it was conducted, not according to 
Shinto, but according to Buddhist rites. 
This departure from the usual custom is 
understood to have been made in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the mother of the 
deceased, who survives him. The aged 
lady is a devout Buddhist,’ and it was 
believed that deference to her desires on 
this last occasion would be most consistent 
with the filial affection for which the 
Count had always been conspicuous. Mr. 
Orant Kosen, Chicf Abbot of the Western 
Hongwan Temple and the greatest Bud- 
dhist dignitary in Japan, had come from 
Kyoto to perform the burial service, and 
nothing could exceed the impressive 
dignity of his mien. It was out of the 
question to think of receiving the great 
concourse of friends and officials at the 
Count’s residence. The chief body of the 
mourners were therefore invited to assem- 
ble at the temple, where the grounds and 
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buildings were allotted, so as to afford 
independent accomodation for the differ- 
ent sections of those attending. Thus the 
Daishi temple was reserved for Ministers 
of State and members of the Corps 
Diplomatique; Imperial mortuary chapel, 
for persons of Chokunin and Sonin rank; 
the Library, for nobles, members of the 
Diet, and chief priests; the school for 
Shinto and Buddhist priests of lower 
grades and for the general body of 
mourners, while tents erected in front of 
the main building served for students and 
faculties of law schools and others. Ow- 
ing to these arrangements and to the 
efficient manner of carrying them out there 
was no confusion, although the crowd 
seemed at first too large to admit of 
orderly disposal. At 1 p.m. the procession 
started from the house of the deceased. 
Doubtless owing to the very short distance 
that separated the residence from the 
temple, the cortége, instead of proceeding 
direct, made a considerable détour, finally 
reaching its destination by Andézaka and 
Takehaya-cho. At the head marched a 
battalion of troops, and after them a large 
number of lantern-bearers, robed in white 
and carrying plain white lanterns fastened 
to the tops of poles. These were followed 
by an army of over two hundred flower- 
carriers, shouldering huge bouquets of 
natural and artificial flowers, each bouquet 
bearingon a white streamer the name of the 
friend by whom it had been sent. Among 
these names those of several foreigners 
were noticeable. The next element of 
the procession was about a dozen bird- 
cages of various sizes, some containing 
quite a multitude of birds, others only two 
or three. These were for the purposes of 
the beautiful Buddhist ojo rite, which 
prescribes the release from captivity of a 
number of living things beside the grave 
when the body is lowered into its last 
resting place. The Chief Abbot followed 
in a coach, accompanied by four priests, 
who, like himself, wore vestments of 
magnificent brocade. The carriage of the 
deceased came next, with it being a num- 
ber of servants dressed in white, these, 
in turn, being followed at some interval by 
an ample banner with the legend :— 
“Coffin of the late YAMADA, member of 
the Privy Council, Lieutenant-General, 
First Rank of the Second Grade, Count.” 
Thereafter marched a band of musicians, 
preceding an array of priests carrying 
censers, and after these came the de- 
corations of the deceased, among them 
foreign Orders of high classes. The coffin 
which occupied the next place in the 
procession, was of perfectly plain, milk- 
white wood, on a bier of similar material, 
relieved only by richly chased gilt mount- 
ings. 
and followed by the chief mourner, and 
adopted son, and bya great conclave of 
relations and friends. At the temple the 
service consisted of the reading of the 
ritual, after which the chief Abbot de- 


It was carried by fifty men in white, 


livered an eloquent and dignified address, 
setting forth the services of the deceased 
and the distinctions gained by him. The 
chief mourner and the relatives, and after 
them the representatives of the EMPEROR 
and EMPRESS, the Ministers of State, the 
Members of the Corps Diplomatique, and 
the most prominent friends, then performed 
the ceremony of laying a flake of Kyara 
incense on the censer before the catafalque, 
the rites within the temple being thus ~ 
brought to an end, and the general public 
dispersing. 


THE KUMAMOTO TROUBLES. 
EB ees 

E publish elsewhere a very interest- 

ing letter from our Kumamoto cor- 
respondent on the subject of thealleged anti- 
Christian action of the Governor of that 
Prefecture. Our correspondent states a 
clear and suggestive case. It is evident that 
under the circumstances of extreme politi- 
cal tension which exist in the prefecture, 
equilibrium may be disturbed by a very 
trivial event, and a series of such events, 
all capable of being perverted into materials 
for campaign purposes, unfortunately oc- 
curred within a brief interval and at a cri- 
tical time in Kumamoto. These things are 
past, however, and though, as a matter 
of historical justice, it is interesting and 
important to determine the truth, what 
strikes us chiefly in connection with the 
matter is the danger that threatens the 
reputation of Christian propagandism in 
Japan if it allows itself to be associated 
with the designs of political intriguers. 
It was precisely such a misfortune that 
befell the creed of the West in mediaeval 
times in this country, with the result that 
not only did Christianity itself become 
an object of fierce national hatred, but 
the whole question of Japan’s foreign 
relations fell under its shadow, and for 
centuries the term ateren (padre) was 
employed as a synonym for an unscrupul- 
ous and aggressive alien. We find it im- 
possible to suppose that official doings in 
Kumamoto were absolutely above the re- 
proach of some bias in this instance. The 
present Minister of State for Home Af- 
fairs, Count INOUYE, a man of exceptional 
insight and fearless judgment, evidently 
did not hold Governor MATSUDAIRA en- 
tirely blameless of indiscretion, though 
declining to admit that anything like open 
censure, still less removal, was called for 
by the circumstances. But it becomes a 
delicate problem to determine whether the 
prominent Japanese Christians inthe capital 
who took up the matter so vigorously, push- 
ing it not only by means of newspaper ar- 
ticles, but also by direct appeals to Cabi- 
net Ministers, did not err on the side oj 
over-zeal. Christian propagandists can- 
not move too circumspectly in Japan at 
the present juncture. There is not the 
scintilla of occasion to precipitate crises or 
seek the crown of martyrdom. It has often 





happened elsewhere that the preacher of the 
Original from 
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creed of love and charity finds himself in 
the presence of paganism so revolting to 
all his instincts and principles that no 
course offers except to take his life in his 
hands, and seek, by every method, however 
militant, to substitute the civilization of 
Jesus for the barbarism of demonolatry. 
But nothing of the kind iscalled for in Japan. 
The preacher of Christianity has here to 
deal with civilization of a most refined and 
picturesque type, and with a creed which 





in many respects stands on a plane only 
a little below hisown. He must approach 
the nation through its intellect, not by 
means of object lessons that appeal to the 
grosser senses. There is no despotism here 
for which he can substitute the reign of the 
Nazarene’s liberality ; there are no idola- 
trous savageries beside which the mercy of 
the martyr Saviour may be placed in strong 
relief. On the otherhand, thenation’s moral 
attitude towards the Christian gospel is 
undoubtedly one of either keen interest, 
strong curiosity, or decided hostility, and 
the fate of his creed being among the pro- 
blems about which acute feelings centre, 
any false step may place him in a position 
of embarrassment and discredit. The 
spread of stalwart convictions invariably 
involves some clashing of opinions, and 
may even lead, as it has done in the 
West, to such a blunting of the sense 
of proportion that the pettiest unes- 
sentials are magnified into vital prin- 
ciples, and the scripture which an om- 
niscient Being is supposed to have 
given us, is torn into microscopic frag- 
ments so that it may be adapted to the 
varied patterns of warring sects. Bu- 
unsightly as all this may be, the discrimit 
nating section of humanity recognises that 
such results indicate simply a high fever 
of inquiry and an extreme sensitiveness of 
conscience. Men may fight about their 
ideas of the shadows and side-lights of 
truth, but the aim of the contest with all 
alike is the vindication oftruth. It becomes, 
however, a different matter when religion 
is employed as a political weapon, 
and when its issues are twisted into 
means of working injustice or serving 
the ends of common ambition, Such a 
danger attends all problems of conspicuous 
dimensions in Japan to-day. Christian 
Propagandists are bound by every dictate 
of discretion to avoid it. The credit of 
their creed is in their keeping, and it is 
by them that an account must ultimately 
be rendered. They have no business to 
provoke passions against the indulgence 
of which they themselves preach, nor 
have they any right to endanger their 
cause by suffering it to be associated with 
purely mundane interests. We entertain 
no doubt that the leaders of the Christian 
movement understand these things very 
thoroughly, and are anxious to walk with 
perfect circumspection. But the best in- 
tentions are not always carried out, and we 
greatly question whether the agitation 














Kumamotoaffair, and the designs of parlia- 
mentary action attributed to the Christians 
in connection with it, may not work mis- 
chief to the cause. 


NEW CODES AND OLD CUSTOMS. 
FEES 
Iv. 

E may take now two important titles 

which occupy some 50 Articles in the 
Code and some 30 pages in Part II. of “ Pri- 
vate Lawin Old Japan,”—Ordinary Leases 
(Bail) and Perpetual Leases (Emphytéose). 
Some of the most important topics regard- 
ing the relation of landlord are treated 





with more or less fullness in the records 
of customary law, and a few comparisons 
are possible. In the first place, by the 
old (and in part still prevailing custom) 
the tenant was required to give a surety. 
This by the Code the landlord can still re- 
quire ; but unless he stipulates for a surety, 
the tenant may enter and occupy without 
being obliged to give one. The surety 
system of old days was a complicated one, 
uniting the whole community in strict 
bonds of mutual responsibility. The land- 
lord was responsible for his tenant, the 
5-men company for each member, the 
chonai (or members of each block) for 
every householder, the cho officials for the 
people, and so on up to the top. This 
was a part of the Government policy ; 
and while it was consistently and effec- 
tively carried out, it was nevertheless 
a bit of feudal life which could not sur- 
vive the downfall of feudalism. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the general re- 
quirement of a surety for a tenant in 
former times was motivated by the land- 
lord’s wish to secure the payment of rent; 
the chief object was to get some one on 
whom the landlord could fall back if he 
was brought to book for the tenant's mis- 
conduct. If the tenant by evil doings got 
himself into Court, the landlord too must 
accompany him to the threshold of justice. 
At one time the landlords found a sly way 
out of their difficulties by evicting the ten- 
ant as soon as any action was brought 
against him by a third person; but the 
Courts soon detected this, and forbade the 
bringing of such suits for eviction till after 
the previous suit was ended. We dwell 
on this point because it is as good an exam- 
ple as any of the changes that feudalism’s 
disappearance has wrought, of the com- 
plex circumstances to be considered, and 
of the frequent suitability of a Western 
rule to the modified conditions of to-day 
in Japan 

The landlord, of course, can declare the 
tenancy at an end on default in payment 
of the rent by the tenant. This is the rule 
of the Code and of old custom equally. 
The Code requires the rent to be paid, if 
in money, monthly ; if in kind, at least not 
before the cropisripe. But the former rule 
applies only in the absence of local usage 
to the contrary (Art. 138), andthus the wide 
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fomented on the Chrigtian Cyst gle of customs on this point is very pro¥ 


perly left untouched. Where a destruction 
of crops takes away the tenant’s means of 
paying rent, the Code obliges the land- 
lord to accept a proportionately reduced 
rent, provided the loss reaches one-third 
of the whole crop. There are in the re- 
cords of customs only two or three notices 
of arule of this sort; but there can be 
no doubt to any one familiar with Japa- 
nese institutions, that the custom was 
an universal one, with a greater or less 
degree of leniency to tenants accord- 
ing to the temper of the people. In 
some districts a minimum extent of loss 
was fixed on, and the new Code, in em- 
bodying the old custom, has wisely es- 
tablished a minimum proportion to mark 
the beginning of the tenant’s right; for 
any loss less than that he must trust to 
the clemency of the landlord. It is again 
fortunate for Japan that the French law 
has inspired the new Code, for, as Irish 
tenants know to their cost, the law of 
England does not consider the tenant so 
leniently. Ever since Taverner’s Case in 
35 Henry VIII. (where a man hired land 
anda flock of sheep, and when the sheep 
were all destroyed by a natural calamity he 
was forced tocontinue payinghire forthem), 
the rigorous rule has been that no disaster, 
however inevitable, excuses the tenant 
from paying rent. When one reflects that 
in agricultural leases rent is in effect 
merely ashare of the produce, it seems a 
decided failure of justice to admit no 
reduction of rent where crops are destroy- 
ed by natural calamities. The Continen- 
tal law has always taken the contrary 
view, and here it isin complete harmony 
with Japanese practice. The landlord is 
bound, under the new Code, to make all 
repairs except those of mats, paper, 
fixtures (tategu) and paint, and to keep 
clean wells, ditches, and aqueducts ; but in 
all cases local usage is to prevail over these 
tules (Art. 128). Local usage, however, is 
not likely to conflict much with them. In 
Rikuzen £uni, for example, “the lessee of a 
house usually repairs the mats and wooden 
fixtures (¢ategu), and the lessor repairs 
the roof and the like.” 
is “the landlord repairs roof, walls, and 
outside erections, while the tenant repairs 
interior fixtures and mats.” There are 
but two records on the point of clean- 
ing wells, etc., and they recite exactly 
contradictory rules; so that as far as ap- 
pears no harm has been done by choosing 
one of the alternatives as the general rule 
in the absence of custom,—the alternative, 
too, which seems more natural and just. 
Whether the tenant or the landlord shall 
pay the taxes depends, under the Code, 
on the terms of the contract; but, in the 
absence of a stipulation, the burden is the 
landlord’s. In Old Japan the rule was 
the same, the general custom being for the 
landlord to pay, except where the parties 
agreed to the contrary or a special form 
of tenancy threw the burden on the 
lin some cases (for example, where 
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a mortgagee leased the land back to the 
mortgagor, taking rent instead of interest) 
it was strictly forbidden that the tenant 
should pay the taxes, for otherwise he 
wag subject to a double burden, and he 
was generally in no situation to protest. 
The TokuGawa Courts were engaged in 
a constant struggle to prevent oppression 
after this fashion by money lenders; and 
it is satisfactory to see that the traditional 
policy of the country has been perpetuated 
in this Code; for Art. 125 of Book IV. 
(Suretyship) provides that ‘‘the mortgagee 
is liable for all taxes and other annual 
charges.” 

The subject of the use to which the 
tenant may put the land is one of im- 
portance, especially in agricultural leases. 
The Code has it that “the lessee may 
make erections and plantations at his dis- 
cretion, unless they involve changes in 
the existing erections or plantations.” 
There is not much on this point among 
the recorded customs, but what there 
is corresponds substantially to this rule. 
In Ugo uni, it is said, “if the lessee 
wishes to make a new door or window or 
roof-projection, the consent of the lessor 
is required.” In Echu und, “in order to 
change the use of the land or to cut down 
forests, the lessee must obtain the lessor’s 
consent.” The consequence of the misuse 
of the land, according to the Code, is that 
the landlord has the privilege of terminat- 
ing the lease; and this was a rule of Old 
Japanalso, “In case of cultivated land the 
lessor may retake possession if the lessee 
injures the land orfails to keep it manured;” 
“the lessor may retake possession if the 
tenant fails to pay rent or injures the 
land ;” this is the usual way of expressing 
it. The same right accrues to the lessor, 
under the Code, where the lessee of culti- 
vated land paying rent in kind assigns or 
sub-lets to another without the lessor’s 
consent, (the assignment or sub-letting 
being otherwise permissible unless the 
contrary is required by contract or by 
usage). In the records of customs it ap- 
peared that the practice varied. In some 
districts consent was necessary, in others 
not; the number being about equally 
divided. However, even where the trans- 
fer was allowable without consent, the 
original lessee seems generally to have 
beenregardedasstill liable, either primarily 
or as surety, for the rent; and this rule is 
perpetuated in the Code. The latter, 
however, makes clear an exception not 
brought out in the records of customs that 
the liability of the original lessee ceases, 
if there has been, not merely consent, but 
a renewal of the lease with the new lessee, 
who is thus accepted as a substitute. 

In regard to the termination of the 
lease, the Code lays down (Arts. 145-15!) 
some reasonable rules for the period of 
notice necessary in case no term has been 
agreed on, the general principle being 
that the term is to be taken as that on 
the basis of which the rent is oned, 
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and that the notice given should be equal 
toa third or a smaller fraction of the 
term. These rules probably come as near 
the present ideas of fairness as any rules 
could; but it is specially provided that 
they are to apply only when there is no 
local usage on the point. Moreover, when 
the lease would come to an end, either 
upon such a notice or through a rescission 
of which the lessor has reserved the 
privilege, while a crop is growing and 
before it is gathered, the tenant has the 
right to gather the crop. Says the record 
for Buzen and Iki kung: “After the seed 
has been sown, the tenant cannot be 
evicted before the harvest;” and _ this 








humane rule, since it prevailed in the 
South-west, where the cultivator was lower 
in the community than elsewhere, may be 
taken as a fairly general one. New Code 
and old custom thus come in line again 
on this topic. 


v. 
WE have now examined the points of 
comparison in the provisions governing 
what is perhaps the most important of all 
in the field of property, the relation of 
landlord and tenant. We may look next 
at aform of occupation of less consequence 
but perhaps of more interest because of 
its peculiarity,—that variation of tenancy 
knowa in Roman Law as Emphyteusis, in 
the Low Countries as Beklem-regt, in 
Portugal as Aforamento, and in Japan as 
|yet-Rosaku or naga-kosaku ; while in Eng- 
lish the term is wanting because the institu- 
tion is, and we may best take the literal 
translation of the Japanese word (much the 
most natural of the four) and call it a “ per- 
petual tenancy.” The incidents of this 
form of tenancy, peculiar to it in all coun- 
tries are: fixity of rent, perpetual occupa- 
tion as long as rent is paid, and the 
privilege of using the land more freely 
than an ordinary tenant, with (usually) 
the power of alienation without consent of 
the landlord. Whether or not it repre- 
sents a form of holding economically bene- 
ficial to the country is a point on which 
economists would perhaps disagree ; and 
each nation must decide this for itself. 
But at any rate as an institution it is ap- 
parently being crowded out of life by the 
circumstances of modern civilization. It 
began, alike in Rome and in Japan, in part 
by the letting of public lands to those who 
would reclaim them, the perpetuity of 
tenancy being necessary in order to en- 
courage the expenditure of labour required, 
and in part by transactions between pri- 
vate persons, either where the land-owner 
needed to raise money and, giving up his 
land, received it back in perpetual tenancy, 
or where he wished a regular income from 
his land and put it out to lease in this 
manner. Curiously enough, in Portugal 
and in Japan alike, the monasteries seem 
to have made special use of this arrange- 
ment. But it now survives in only a few 
Ole of Europe. Like the English copy- 
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hold (its nearest English analogue) it has 
practically died out. The new Japanese 
Code has taken account of the neces- 
sities of the time, and provides, first, 
that no emphyteusis (yei-shaku, perpetual 
lease) shall be created for a longer term 
than 50 years; second, that leases for a 
fixed period longer than this, in existence 
at the time when the Code takes effect, 
shall remain valid; and, ¢hérd, that per- 
petual or indefinite leases already in exist- 
ence shall be extinguished (presumably 
by purchase of the reversion by the tenant 
and transformation of his lease into com, 
plete ownership) in some suitable manner 
to be ultimately provided for. The first 
provision is in harmony with’ the times: 
the second is a dictate of common justice: 
the third is a matter of economic policy 
with which we need not here concern our- 
selves. It may be noted, however, that a 
custom to this effect existed in Hoki sunt, 
where the tenant could buy in the rever- 
sion at four-tenths of the price at which 
the land was offered to others. 

The regulation of these tenancies by the 
Code is in the line of a much-needed uni- 
formity and harmony of. customs. A 
reference to the chapter of “ Private 
Law in Old Japan” on “Letting and 
Hiring” will show that there are a great 
number of varying forms of this tenancy, 
and a chief difficulty will be the practical 
determination of the status of individual 
tenants. The complete form appears to 
have existed in parts of the following sunt: 
Settsu, Iga, Mikawa, Totomi, Kadzusa, 
Shimotsuke, Rikuchu, Uzen, Echizen, Echu, 
Echigo, Sado, Tamba, Hoki, Harima, Higo, 
Buzen, and Hyuga; while more or less 
indefinite customs in favour of a perpe- 
tuity are also found elsewhere. Certain 
general features may be discerned. In 
the first place, the tenant pays the taxes. 
This the Code provides for in Art. 166, 
Next, the landlord cannot terminate the 
relation so long as rent is paid and the 
land is not injured. This again is found 
in the Code, with the lenient provision 
that the non-payment of rent must occur 
three years in succession, The Code ap- 
pears not to authorize the transfer of such 
leases by the tenant, where rent is paid in 
kind, without consent of the landlord,—a 
provision seemingly reasonable (for in the 
relation between the parties the personality 
of the tenant is important), but opposed to 
the preponderance of custom. In two 
kuni the consent is said to be necessary ; 
in four, unnecessary; while in another, 
the consent is not required, but (neutra- 
lizing this) the original tenant is in any 
case liable for rent. Under the circum- 
stances the legislators seem fairly to have 
been entitled to choose for themselves, 
The same remark applies to the term re- 
quired to constitute a perpetual lease. 
The number of years varies in different 
regions, ranging from 2 to 50, the most 
common number being 10 or 20. The 
Sp4pen 30,—an exercise of dis- 
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cretion which in the existing conflict of 
customs must be judged upon economic 
rather than legal grounds. 

In most of the Auni the rights of per- 
petual lease arose in part through the re- 
clamation of waste land, and the regulation 
of this part of the subject depends upon 
the public land laws already in force. 

A general feature of emphyteusis in 
Europe is fixity of rent. This is scarcely 
touched upon in these records of Japanese 
customs ; it is mentioned in but a single 
passage. But without that feature this 
form of tenancy loses most of its advant- 
ages, and it is not to be doubted that it 
prevailed generally throughout the coun- 
try. The Code of course sanctions it. 
The special rights of use possessed by a 
perpetual tenant are clearly enunciated in 
the Code, in general terms; but the re- 
cords of customs give us little or no light 
on the subject. There is nothing in the 
provisions of the Code which is inconsist- 
ent with the general nature of the tenancy, 
and it is obvious that there ought to exist 
some statement of the mutual relations of 
the parties, A safeguard is established, 
however, by requiring (Art. 157) these 
tules to apply only in the absence of spe- 
cial agreement between the parties, and 
such agreement may of course be construed 
according to the custom of the locality. 

We now pass to the next topic on which 
the records of custom afford us points of 
comparison,—that of Servitudes in Land. 
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[Our teaders must distinctly understand that we are in no 





Sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.] 


THE ASCENT OF FUJI. 


To tHe Epiror of tae “JAPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your note 
on “Ascents of Fujiyama in Snow” given in your 
issue of Nov. gth, 

Palmam qui meruit ferat, for 1 should be 
extremely sorry for any ‘claim’ to be made on 
behalf of Mr. Fordham and myself as having been 
the first to ascend Fuji over its winter snows if 
others had already done so. 

We were not, however, at the time aware of any 
previous winter ascent being duly recorded, as we 
thought would naturally have been the case liad 
one been actually made. A summer rarely passes 
without some orthodox ascent of Fuji being chro- 
nicled in the local press, but so far as we know none 
had ever been made public of a snow climb, which 
we concluded would have been of sufficient general 
interest to call for mention. 

All references to climbing Fuji either imply or 
actually state that it can only be done in the sum- 
mec time, whereas had any winter ascent been 
known to have taken place, some reference to it 
might naturally be expected. 

So high an authority as “ Murray” does not 
notice such, and the last edition of that valuable 
work states that “the ascent can only be made 
between (approximately) the 5th July and roth 
September.” 

As you remark, when speaking of the first snow 
ascent which you know to have been made, there 
is no special difficulty about it. and neither Mr. 
Fordham nor myself looked upon it as a ‘ feat,” 
the climb being tio more, as far as technical 
difficulties are “concerned, than equal to an 
average third rate Alpine ascent, But we found 
it interesting on account of the pleasure and 
Novelty it afforded. 

As to there being “very little doubt that the 
‘feat’ had time and again been performed by 
Japmese,” I venture respectfully to differ. Guides 

have taken at various times from Murayama, 
Gotemba, and Subasl both 








have all declare 
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that it never had been, and never could be done, 
and those we employed last May all turned back, 
flatly refusing to proceed a step further, when the 
lower edge of the snow was reached. At the inn 
at Murayama, kept by the descendant of the ‘line 
of hereditary Shinto priests of the mountain” (vide 
Murray, 2nd ed. p. 114), I made careful enquiries 
last year, and the idea of climbing the mountain 
over the winter snows was treated as too absurd 
to be entertained, and I was told it was an im- 
possibil 
Still, though the expedition is one by no means 
hazardous or of particular difficulty, | am sure 
that all your readers would be genuinely interested 
to hear an account of the actual first ascent in 
question, of which you have personal knowledge, 
and of them none will be more interested than 
Your obedient servant, 


WALTER WESTON. 


Kobe, November 12th, 1892. 


[Of course we are well aware that the cl 
‘of Messis. Weston and Fordham was made in perfect 
faith. “For the rest, it matters very little who frat climbed the 
mountain in snow, The excellent account—from Mr. Weston’s 

en, We presume—in the Pall Mall Gazelte might almost have 
Been written with reference to the trip of 3870, Ro. dM} 
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THE CHARGE AT BALACLAVA. 


To tHe Epitor ov THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—A brief account of the charge of “The Light 
Brigade,” from the pen of ‘Colonel Shakespear,” 
may be of interest to your readers :— 

“The charge of ‘The Light Brigade’ on the 
25th of October, 1854, is still a household memory 
with us, though thirty-five years have slipped by. 
Maude's Horse Actillery, with me second in com- 
mand, opened fire about daylight, and held its 
ground until the ammunition was exhausted, when 
it retired a short distance down the hill, where it 
remained for a time screened from the Russian 
fire, with the hope of giving confidence to some 
wavering Turks. Maude was seriously wounded 
by a Russian shell bursting near his horse, and 
there were also several casualties amongst the 
officers, men, horses, and gun-wheels. Some of 
our field batteries soon arrived and continued the 
cannonade, In the course of an hour or so our two 
brigades of Cavalry and Horse Actillery formed 
columns under the heights of the Sebastopol 
Plateau, when suddenly about 5,000 Russian 
Cavalry in line, with the columns in support, 
poured down the grass slope, and got a crushing 
defeat Ly the gallant charge of our splendid 
‘Heavy Brigade’ of Cavalry, under General 
Scarlett. In the pause that followed I deemed it 
most desirable to learn what the enemy might be 
doing, so I mounted a baggage pony, as the horse 
that bad carried me since early morn had been 
wounded by the splinter of a shell, and rode him 
to near the crest of the ridge forming our side of 
the now famed valley, where I tethered him to a 
tent-peg, and crept through the long grass until my 
telescope cautioned: ‘ Beware, the brushwood 
hills opposite are full of guns, and down the valley 
teoops by the thousand,’ Captain Charteris, one 
of Lord Lucan’s aides-de-camp, rode by, but as he 
did not see me I hailed him with that information, 
when he replied, ‘The Light Brigade is ordered 
to attack down the valley,” and while we were 
speaking it appeared advancing and deploying 
at the trot and canter. It was then, of course, 
too late for a warning from us, so atthe utmost 
pace of the pony I got back to the guns, and 
brought them up at full gallop and placed them 
over the ridge, where they might most effectively 
aid ‘The Light Brigade’ in its inevitable retreat. 
At that moment Lord Cardigan reined his horse, 
and told me what had happened, while he pointed 
to a long rent in his cherry-coloured overalls 
made by a Cossack lancer, who had otherwise 
missed his aim—others rode or ran up to us. 
Amongst the last was Captain Godfrey Morgan, 
17th Lancers, now Lord Tredegar, who having had 
his horse killed and helmet gone walked, sword in 
hand, up to me, and speaking as coolly as on 
parade, remarked, ‘I say, Shakespear, is not this 
an awful business, What shall I do?” My 
reply was, “ Quick, jump on a gun limber and go 
to the rear with us or to the front for action, when 
you may help to fight a gun.” We must not for- 
get the volley from the 93rd Highlanders, that 
emptied many Russian saddles near the entrance to 
Balaclava, nor the charge of the French cavalry on 
the enemy’s artillery in the brushwood hills, as they, 
being mounted on white horses, were very conspi- 
cuous. Sights and impressions on a field of battle 
are rarely forgotten, Even now, I fancy I see Nolan 
and his horse lying dead on the grass, like many 
others, Of my friend Charteris, Lord Wemyss’s 
brother, I have to relate a remarkable instance of 
evil foreboding. While out together for a quiet 
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tide on the previous evening, we saw signs of the 
morrow’s storm, when he gloomily persisted in 











ng, He would’nt live through it.” Well,” 
, “we have often been under fire together 
and are still here. Why should not the same 
recur?” However, Fate ordains, and Charteris 
was killed by a round-shot as I parted from him 
on the ridge, and my gunners buried him where 
found. Lord Byron’s words are true of battle :— 
By Heaven t'is a eplendid sight to see! 
Che casualties in ‘The Six Hundred” we: 
Officers 21; men, 257; horses, 335. 

The above is but a very briet account of that 
ever memorable event, but it is short and to the 
point. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


IQUIQUE. 











November 14th, 1892. 





THE LAND TAX. 


To THe Epitor oF THe ‘ JaPAN Mat” 

Sir,—While perfectly willing to agree with you 
that the object of this discussion is ‘to arrive at 
truth and not to a controversial victory,” I 
cannot help feeling that there is a large element of 
“personal equagion,”’ or something like it, in your 
editorial reply to my second letter. I therefore 
beg a little more space to clear up finally one or 
two points. 

T have very little faith in the wholesale method 
of multiplying crops by average prices to arrive at 
the burden of the land tax. If cautiously used such 
figures may be useful, but otherwise they are little 
better than a rough guess, and far more dangerous 
since they have au appearance of scientific exa 
ness, For justance, you take my figures, viz. 
27,894,500 koku of net crop at yen 5.2 per koku; the 
latter price, however, is not the average price of the 
farmer, but the average price in the rice exchanges 
of Japan. Sometimes, the difference between the 
price in the exchanges and that at the farmers? 
godowns is coisiderable. I will uot give figures, 
but in parts of the country I know the difference 
to be as great as one yen per koku. I have also 
higher figures, but I cannot verify them. ‘The ele- 
ment of freight, etc., must be counted in, and this 
we know, is pretty heavy in parts of Japan. In 
the arithmetic of the customs, said Swift, two and 
two do rot make four, and’ the same observation 
applies to nearly all economic statistics. Friction, 
in the calculation of the burden of a tax, is an im- 
portant factor. ‘The following test as to whether 
the land tax requires 25 per cent. of the wet crop is, 
I believe, a good one: Put the question to a farmer. 
whether he would prefer to give up 25 per cent, of 
his net crap of vice, as a tax in kind, to the col- 
lector of the national land tax, or pay his present 
money tax? I have often asked this question of 
intelligent farmers and in neatly every case the 
answer is that the present money tax is a heavier 
burden. This is no demonstration, I know, as I 
have asked the question of only a limited num- 
ber of farmers; but these were so certain that 
the substitution I propose would be a light 
burden, that I remain convinced of the moderatio 
of my figures. 

I see no difficulty in my statement that tice land 
has paid on the average thirty million yen an- 
nually. [have not the figures for each year, but 
Rathgen makes precisely the same statement that 
I do, namely, that rice land on the average pays 
thirty mi out of a total land tax of forty m 
lions. The precise figures for the two years 1881- 
1882 and 1887-88 are given as follo 
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Tax from dry land 
Tax from building 
Tax from building land (cli 
Tax from other lands % 

I am perfectly willing that my figures should 
be scrutinized if they fail to give a correct 
impression. I put the average proceeds from 
the land tax at 40,000,000 yen, when, you say, 
the actual revenue is less than 39,000,000. This 
is, in my opinion, a bad case of “personal equa- 
tion.” The average annual proceeds from the 
national land tax for the last ten years, including 
1890-91 and 1891-92, are certainly above 40,000,000 
yen. Ihave not the average for the proceeds of 
the tax on rice land for the last ten years, but I 
think there is no doubt that thirty million yen is 
correct. 

There is a great difference in the purpose for 
which figures are used. I built no argument upon 
the last figures quoted, but used them simply as 
an illustration to indicate the enormous importance 
of rice land, as a factor in Japanese taxation. On 
the contrary, you base an elaborate argument upon 
your figures and consequently Ihave a right to 
scrutinze them as carefully as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 

GARRET DROPPERS. 


P.Ss=Since the above was written Mr. Zumoto 
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has again given a reply which Lam bound to say is 
more unfair or at least fuller of misunderstandings 
than the former one. In his first letter, Mr. Zumoto 
thought my “ideas on the subject of the Japanese 
land tax seem to be nota little confused ” because 
Thad not taken the recent rise of price into con- 
sideration, When I explained that I was perfectly 
aware of this rise of price, but that I was speaking 
of the average burden of the land tax, Mr. Zumoto’s 
charges fell to the ground, and so far as I can see 
he had nothing more to say. He now adds that 
I charge him with limiting his calculations only to 
the space of a few years. On the contrary, I only 
explained that I would have been wrong in doing 
s0. Life is too short to answer such misconceptions. 

Mr. Zumoto, in calculating the average price of 
rice, begins with the year 1875, instead of 1884 as I 
do, and he adds :—** It will be found that Professor 
Droppers has been very sagacious in shutting his 
eyes to the years immediately before and after the 
particular time selected by him.’ Mr. Zumoto is 
unfortunate in his choice of phrases, I carefully 
explained why I adopted this particular period, 
and if Mr, Zumoto does not like the period I 
chose he should attack my reasons and not lay it 
to my sagacity. The years before 1384 were the 
interval (as 1 explained in my first. letter) in 
which the farmers’ taxes were paid in depreciated 
paper,—an abnormal condition of things, and one 
which finally resulted in putting the farmer in a 
worse condition than ever, It was during these 
years that the farmer ran into debt so easily. 
While the depreciated paper lasted, however, I said 
explicitly in my first letter that the farmers? taxes 
were very light. Language can go no farther in 
making my meaning clear. If Mr. Zumoto 
considers the years of the depreciated paper money 
to be a normal period, all I can say in reply 
is that he differs from the common run of econo- 
mists. During the American Civil War a simi- 
lar condition of things existed, and the currency 
price of gold frequently averaged more than 200 
per cent. premium. ‘The price of any article was 
correspondingly high, sugar for instance selling at 
0 cents per pound. Would it be an evidence of 
‘ sagacity” to omit these years in calculating 
average prices in the United States during a series 
of years P 

Mr. Zumoto gives the average price for the year 
1890 as yen 8.15 per koku, ‘The high price of this 
year was in a great measure due to destructive 
floods. Now, in such an event, the taxes are not 
collected during the year from the owners of 
flooded rice-land but are spread over a number 
of years during which they must be paid up. I 
mention this, not to point out any mistake in Mr. 
Zumoto’s calculations, but merely to show how 
difficult it isto get a fair average of the burden 
of the land tax. 

At some future time I hope to give accurate 
figures for the burden of the tax in Gumma 
Ken and Nagano Ken. In both of these pre- 
fectures I know of land owned by men who are 
perfectly familiar with the agriculture of Japan, 
which has not averaged 6 per cent. profit or 
rent to the owners, There are no debts on the 
land and the men are held to be good managers. 
On inquiring, I found that these districts were 
valued somewhat higher than other parts of Japan. 
If Mr. Zumoto is certain that I am mistaken in 
supposing that they are over-valued, so much the 
worse for his argument. GD. 


PATENTS. 






































To tue Epitor or tHe “JAPAN Mai.” 

Sir,—Occasionally I see in the Afail statements 
of the number of patents granted during a certain 
month, the numbers ranging from 1,000 to 2,000. 

The official Toke’ Nenkan for the year 23 of 
Meiji gives as the number of patents for the pre- 
ceeding period of 15 years only 131. And these 
are all for very small things. Does the word patents 
in your paper mean the Sembai Tokkyo of the offi- 
cial statistics? Is it possible that Japan can rival 
the U.S. in the number of patents annually ? 

Sincerely yours, J. H. De FOREST. 


Sendai, November 14th, 1892. 


[The figures referred to are taken from the Offrial |Gazetie wna 
‘are supposed to be tupplied from the Patents Bureau.—Eo, 
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THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE 
MADE OF. 


Yo tHe Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Few more delightful things have been 
written by Mr. R. L, Stevenson than that in which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to the ‘ brow- 
hies,” those good-natured elves of Scottish legend, 
who hover round the bedside of the sleeper. Dr, 
Fekylt and Mr. Hyde had all the weirdness of a 
dream, and therefore it was not altogether a 
surprise to find that the brownies had actively 
collaborated with Mr. Stevenson in the production 











of that unique masterpiece. Doubtless, dreams 
deserve the scant courtesy they receive at the 
hands of most men; but it is an interesting ques- 
tion whether, if cultivated in Mr, Stevenson’s 
manner, both pleasure and profit might not be 
derived from them. My own experience—in a 
limited way—has been quite successful. Only 
last night my brownies achieved the wonderful feat 
of condensing the events of one day of my life (the 
day before) into a single Church service! And this 
is the more remarkable because I have not 
been (Iam ashamed to confess) in a church for 
almost two decades, First, let me relate their 
handiwork, and then I will show you how logically 
they set about it. Well, Iwas in Church, the usual 
service was being held, and Mr. Sim of Kobe was 
presiding at the organ. While Mr. Irwine, in the 
pulpit, was looking up some reference, I happened 
to glance behind, and there saw a number of the 
congregation looking intently at something in their 
hands. Suddenly the midday gun was heard, wh 
they adjusted their watches and put them in their 
pockets again. At this moment, taking advantage 
of the pause in the service, an elderly man arose 
near me, and began in the style of the itinerant 
preacher to offer up “a few words.” Catching the 
eye of the clergyman, I winked, as much as to say 
this had better be stopped. The allusion was 
caught, he turned round to Mr. Sim, asked him to 
play the Doxology (I believe), and the service 
was soon brought to an end. So far the dream, 
which you will say is not particularly striking. 
But now to show the modus operandi of the brow 
nies. I had had, in the forenoon, a long discussion 
with a friend on religion and the Churches in which 
the subject of music largely entered. Later on I 
had been reading an account of sports in Kobe, 
with especial reference to Mr. Sim, the noted athlete 
ofthat port. I may mention that [ never met that 
gentleman, and would not know him from Adam 
if I did, but it was necessary for my brownies to 
have an organist, and what more natural than that 
they should select him, whom I had been reading of 
asa“ good all-round man.” ‘They represented him 
as a somewhat tall, spare, dapper man, with little 
black, mutton-chop whiskers, which, I hope is a 
fair portrait of the gentleman, though it is not my 
beau ideal of an athlete. Then the pause just 
before the gun at noon is in the most natural order 
of events in our daily lives. The “ bore” and the 
way he was disposed of, formed the counterpart of 
a private episode that occurred later in the day. 

Pyschologically, the dream is not devoid of in- 
teresting features. One is that in dreamland the 
ego is generally unconscious of its own physical 
defects. I am so short-sighted that it would be im- 
possible for me to catch a man’s eye half-a-dozen 
yards away, yet in all my dreams perfectly normal 
sight is with me. It is in Wilkie Collins’ Man and 
Wefe (if | remember rightly) that one of thecharac- 
ters loses his sight by the action of nitrate of silver 
upon it, but in his dreams he is never conscious 
of his loss. Observe, this curious fact applies only 
to those who have been deprived of a faculty they 
once possessed, and not to those who received 
theie infirmities at birth. Another interesting 
feature in dreams is the absence of noise which 
accompanies all natural phenomena, such as the 
collapse of houses in an earthquake, collisions at 
sea, etc. It could not well be otherwise, of course, 
for the simple reason that external noise of any 
kind would awaken the dreamer. It is the mental 
eye, so to speak, which alone acts in the mystic 
land of dreams. I have no doubt that when the 
midday gun sounded in my dream, there was some 
external familiar noise—not sufficient to awake 
me—like the sudden clanging of a door or shutter, 
which assisted the brownies in the working out of 
their comedietta. 

Yours very truly, M. 
Tokyo, November 15th, 1892. 


THE ALLEGED RELIGIOUS QUES- 


TION IN KUMAMOTO. 
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(From our own Corresronpenr.) 




































Kumamoto, November 7th, 

Your correspondent felt considerable surprise at 
reading the editorial comments of the Fapan Mail 
on the alleged violation of the Constitution by the 
Governor of Kumamoto, A timely letter upon the 
facts in the case would, perhaps, have changed the 
views of the editor, or at least impelled him to 
delay judgment. But a timely letter it was not in 
your correspondent’s power to send,—firstly, be. 
cause at the time of the incidents over which so much 
needless fuss has been made in Tokyo, he was 
absent from the city; and secondly, because it is 
almost impossible to unravel in a short time the 
extraordinary tissue of exaggerations and false- 
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hoods which political passions spin thickly over 
the smallest occurrences that can be utilized 
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for party purposes. In a general way, I do not 
hesitate to assure you that news from Kumamoto, 
—whatever credit it may obtain in Tokyo—should 
be received by the Mail, not simply cum grano 
salis, but cum maximo grano salis. And with these 
preliminary observation, I proceed to declare :— 

(1.) No boy was expelled from any Kyushu 
school for reading the Bible. 

(2.) No violation of the Constitution was com- 
mitted in word, thought, or deed, by Governor 
Matsudaira. 

(3.) The alleged Anti-Christianism of Governor 
Maisudaira is a political lie—invented by the poli- 
tical party opposed to him—totally indifferent to 
religious questions in themselves, but cunning to 
use them as weapons against its real or imaginary 
enemies. 

‘To any one having the faintest ghost of an idea 
about the political situation in Kumamoto, the re- 
ported declaration of the Minister for Education, 
that a Governor must not even allow himself to 
be suspected of what Governor Matsudaira was 
charged with, must seem rather extreme. Indeed, 
if insisted upon, such a policy would place any 
Governor at the mercy of his enemies. When facts 
for suspicion are not ready to hand they are in- 
vented; and the religious question is one of the 
best to raise against an official, as those who raise 
it can generally bring it to bear with considerable 
foreign pressure behind it, Its success in the case 
of the present Governor of Kumamoto, will doubt- 
less cause it to be resuscitated in various prefectures 
at regular intervals, until public common-sense 
recognizes it as a played out scarecrow, and rele- 
gates it to that political graveyard whose sexton is 
Ridicule. 

Judging from the comments published in Tokyo 
and Yokohama, there seems to be an idea abroad 
that Kumamoto is a place full of Anti-Christian 
sentiment, The facts are that throughout a large 
part of Kyushu, and particularly in Kumamoto, 
Christianity is quite strong—much stronger than 
in, most parts of the Main Island,—outside of its 
three greatest Cities. There are a large number 
of Christian Schools, and there are probably few 
large public schools in which ‘there is not at least 
one Christian among the teachers. The religion of 
the teacher is never made a matter of comment: 
he ig selected for his capacity, not for his religio 
There are perhaps no large schools in Kyushu in 
which there are not a few Christian pupils. Their 
faith is never considered by their comrades or by 
their teachers: their admission to the school depends 
entirely upon their ability to pass the requisite 
examination. Neither a Christian teacher nor a 
Christian pupil can possibly manage to make him- 
self an honest martyr for religion, however zealous 
he may be in that direction. The days of honest 
martyrdom are dead, and even political chicanery 
cannot revive them. The student may fill his 
house with Bibles if he likes, and the teacher may 
attend a Sunday-school if he can find one. No- 
body cares a single rim what either believes. But 
if the student reads his Bible zealously in the 
school-room during the hour of geometry or algebra, 
or if the teacher preaches about the inspira- 
tion of Moses during the time at which he 
is paid to teach vulgar fractions, the former may 
be expelled for idling his time, and the latter 
for violating the laws relating to -the secul- 
arization of the schools, The boy may claim 
to have suffered for his faith, the teacher may 
raise the cry of persecution; but they cannot prove 
themselves anything better than fools. However, 
there will be politicians to declare them martyrs, 
—and to utilize their cases in the newspapers for 
an assault upon the Governor in the name of the 
Constitution. 

The first yell about the religious question and 
Governor Matsudaira was raised last spring, when 
a teacher was expelled by his orders from the 
Eigo-Gakko, a Christian School,—under Guber- 
natorial control, and regarded as an institution 
preparatory to the ordinary Middle School. The 
offence was the ulterance (as a teacher) of senti- 
ments opposed to national loyalty and to the tenour 
ofthe Imperial Words on Education, That as a 
Christian, the Japanese teacher in question might 
hold the views expressed, nobody questioned. But 
that, while acting as a teacher, he should publicly 
preach them, was a direct violation of educational 
regulations. He raised the cry of persecution, and 
succeeded with the aid of the political newspapers 
opposed to the Governor, in making bis howl heard 
as Tokyo. And although the just action of the 
Governor in the matter was fully recognized, the 
interest excited by this move on the religious ques- 
tion suggested the efficacy of further assaults with 
the same weapons. 

Two incidents at Yatsushiro afforded the next 
opportunities for evoking the religious question, 
Curiously enough it was first raised by the con- 
servatives, the party in favour of the Governor. 
A school boy, throwing missiles at a sparrow, 
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struck a picture of the Emperor hanging in the 
school-house; and out of this accident (by none 
regretted more than the boy), local politicians 
evolved a nightmare. The boy was a Christian, 
they said, and had defaced the picture through 
fanaticism. ‘The story reaching Kumamoto, was 
exaggerated by one of the leading papers into a 
happening that really inflamed anti-Christian feel- 
ing. None could have read the account without 
anger or disgust. It was a magnificent piece of 
writing ; but not one word of it was true. The 
Governor was called upon to use energetic mea- 
sures. He tried to investigate the case, and 
found no case existed. The boy was pardoned, 
and returned to the school from which the outcry 
had driven him away. Then the Governor was 
abused by the other party for want of patriotism. 

The second Yatsushiro incident was the ex- 
pulsion of a head-master of the Shogakké, not for 
religion at all, but for using his influence to get a 
certain candidate elected,—I don’t know of what 
party, Atall events, there was no religious motive 
for his expulsion ; but the motive was invented to 
serve occasion. 

‘These incidents, however, provoked less general 
‘interest’ on the religious question than the affair 
at the Shdgakké in Yamaga (Yamaga is about 
peven #i from Kumamoto). Three Christian 
boys, during the absence of the teachers, en- 
tered a part of the building where they had no 
business to be during leisure hours, opened the 
organ, and performed a sort of service, singing 
Christian hymns. The act in itself was only a 
breach of discipline (for the boys were too young to 
see the question from a more serious point of view); 
but it was an unfortunate one, Pol 
took advantage of it: a cry was raised that the 
educational laws were violated, that the masters 
allowed religious services in the school. The boys 
were expelled. Then the other side tried to make 
martyrs of them. Martyrs two of them did not 
want to be, They begged pardon for their 
fault, and were re-admitted. The third boy 
seems to have been too much “ martyrized,”—so 
that his re-admission will prove, at least for the pre- 
sent, more difficult. Thus even children are made 
the victims of political hatred, and accused of 
sentiments and aims of which their age alone 
should prove them utterly incapable. 

The manner in which the school-question was 
being used by both political parties prompted Go- 
vernor Matsudaira to make a number of addresses 
upon the subject throughout the Ken. He spoke 
a number of places, and spoke strongly, warn- 
gz schoolmasters to abstain from anything which 
could be interpreted as evidence of religious 
Prejudice or political bias in their teaching or their 
Capacity as teachers. Needless to say, his op- 
ponents watched zealously for every word they 
could interpret to his disadvantage. Shortly, 
there appeared the charge, vehemently denied by 
the Governor, that he had spoken against 
Christianity as a religion. The papers which made 
the charge took no shorthand report of the Go- 
vernor’s words, and obtained their information from 
the hearsay of their own partizans, The word 
used by the Governor, I am informed, was shukyo, 
a word equally applicable to Buddhist or Christian 
or other dogmas; and it wasused in view of the 
events [have referred to, and so understood by 
those who had no wires to pull. Nothing could 
have been further from theGovernor’s thoughts than 
an anti-Christian campaign. His whole aim has 
been to avoid the religious question, to leave to op- 
portunity for its utilization in politics; and his efforts 
in this direction have resulted only in raising the 
religious question against him. Thatit could have 
been raised in Kyushu as nowhere else, is simply 
because of the religious element. To your corre- 
spondent all this seems to indicate that the 
foreign religion will be hereafter utilized as much 
as possible in politics for purposes totally foreign to 
all religion. The paper which started the cry 
against the Governor was the Kiushu-F iyu-Shim- 
bun, The statement of none of the Kumamoto 
papers, however, can be relied on while politics re- 
main as they are. 



























































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
pce 


(From ouR own CorRgPPONDENT.) 


London, October 7th. 

After a comparatively brief illness Lord Tenny- 
son passed away yesterday morning. For some 
hours before his death it was fully expected by the 
medical attendants that the Laureate’s life was 
drawing to a close, and he may be said to have 
died a perfectly natural death from old age. Sir 
Andrew Clark, who was in attendance during the 
last hours of the Poet’s life, thus describes the end 
—"Lord Tennyson has had a gloriously beaut 
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ful death. In all my experience [ have never 
witnessed anything more glorious. There were no 
artificial lights in the chamber and all was in dark- 
ness serve for the silvery light of the moon at its 
full. The soft beams of light fell upon the bed 
and played upon the features of the dying poet 
like a halo of Rembrandt.” 

Lord Tennyson was the third son of the Rev. 
C. G. Tennyson, Rector of a small village in 
Lincolnshire. He was born in 1809, the same year in 
h Mc, Gladstone and thelate Mr, Darwin were 

‘The futyre Laureate commenced to wiite 
verse at a very early age, his first published work 
being “ Poems by Two Brothers,” which appeared 
in 1827, in which his brother Charles took part. 
In 1828 Alfred Tennyson was entered at Trinity 
College Cambridge, and while there, although he 
seems to have aspired to no special academic dis- 
tinction, he must have made a comprehensive study 
of the old classic writers as evinced by such clas- 
sical themes as Ulysses, Tithonus, and the Lotos 
Eaters. Before leaving his Alma Mater ‘Tenny- 
son was successful in winning the Chancellor’s 
prize for English, and his composition entitled 
“« Timbuctoo ” shows promise of his future achive. 
ments. In 1830 be published a volume which 
even at the present time is regarded as a most 
interesting production— Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” 
In_ 1833 further volumes were launched, and 
“The Palace of Art,” ‘ Ainone,” and “the Lady 
of Shalott” are among pieces which then saw the 
light. ‘In Memoriam ” took shape about 1842, 
while the poet was mourning the death of his old 
college friend Arthur Hallam, but was not pub- 
lished untilj1850. Iu this year Mr. Tennyson suc- 
ceeded to the Laureateship vacant on the death of 
Wordsworth, He was made a peer by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1884, but latterly he has been regarded more 
as aconservative. Perhaps few men of the present 
day will be mourned as will the late Poet Laureate, 
and although thoroughly broad in all his ideas he 
was essentially an Englishman and an English poet. 

At a meeting of Liverymen of the City of 
London convened at Guildhall this week to elect a 
Lord Mayor for the ensuing year, a somewhat 
exciting scene was witnessed. Alderman Kuill, 
who stood next on the list of eligible aldermen, is a 
Roman Catholic, and, in reply to questions, stated 
that he himself would not, if elected, attend the 
services at the Church of England, but his deputy 
would. Several anti-Popery speeches were made by 
Liverymen and one even drew an imaginary picture 
of the re-kindling of the Smithfield fires and the 
protestant martyrs frizzling at the stakes, Even- 
tually, however, the Aldermen elected Alderman 
Knill to the office, amid shouts of * No Popery” and 
the strains of “ Rule Britannia, 

As the cold weather advances the cholera epi- 
demic on the Continent is slowly but surely dying 
anaturaldeath. At Hamburg, Antwerp, Berlin, 
and Paris the disease may be fairly said to have 
done its worst, but a slight spread is reported from 
Budapesth, where a comparatively large number of 
deaths has been recorded during the present week. 
No fresh cases have occurred in England, and we 
may be said to have practically escaped the ravages 
of the epidemic. 

The Brompton Mystery, to which I referredin my 
last letter, has had a further-tragic development 
by the suicide of Dr. Heron, who after un. 
successfully trying to poison himself with morphia, 























ended his life by cutting his throat, After at- 
tending the inquest on the body vf his late 
mistress, Ruby Russell, the Doctor, having 


shaved off his moustache, took a room ina private 
hotel in Craven-street, Strand, where ,in spite of 
his altered appearance. from which it would seem 
that he wished to disguise his identity, he entered 
his correct name in the visitors’ book. Attention 
was attracted to his room by his non appearance 
at meals, and when the officials at length becoming 
alarmed summoned the police to break open the 
door the unfortunate man was (ound lying dead on 
the floor in a pool of blood. From marks of blood 
being found in front of the dressing table, together 
with the fact that the throat was cut in two places, 
it is presumed that the doctor, after taking the 
morphia, stood before the looking glass and drew 
the razor across his throat. The wound, however, 
was not deep enough to have the desired effect, 
and it was then that the deceased, who seems to 
have been determined to accomplish his purpose, 
placed some sheets and pillows on the floor, and 
having laid himself in position upon them, again 
drew the razor across his throat, this time with terri- 
fic force, and severed the carotid artery. In a letter 
which Dr. Heron addressed to the Coroner he 
stated that since there could be no doubt but that 
Ruby Russell’s death was not due tonatural causes, 
and owing to the unfortunate circumstances at- 
tending the death of his wife in Jamaica, suspicion 
would naturally attach itself to him in this case. 
Further on he said: ‘ Now I am alone, it is out of 
the question I should go through any more horrors 














for the paltry privilege of existence.” The Coro- 
ner addressing the jury who brought in a verdict 
that the deceased doctor committed suicide while 
of unsound. mind, stated that from the evidence 
that had come before him there was no suspici 
that Dr. Heron poisoned the young lady with 
whom he was living, or his former wife. Soended 
a tale of love and death, 

The trial of six prisoners indicted for conspiracy 
to defraud in connection with a number of so- 
called Literary and Artistic Societies. which lasted 
several days, was concluded last week, before the 
Common Serjeant at the Old Bailey, The pri- 
soners, who included a Baronet, Sir Gilbert Ed- 
ward Campbell, and an ex-Common Councillor of 
the city of London, James S. Tomkins, have 
for some years been engaged in forming bogus 
societies for publishing authors’ manuscripts and 
for disposing of artists’ productions. Their modus 
operand# seems to have been to engage offices in 
the first instance, by giving each other’s names 
as references, and then to issue a plausible pro- 
spectus of a Society said to be founded almost on 
philanthropic principles for the express purpose 
of assisting struggling authors and artists, Sic 
Gilbert Campbell's name figuring prominently in 
the list of Directors. As the subscriptions came, in 
response to the bait, they seem to have been 
shared pretty equally by the promotors. In one 
society with which these enterprising gentlemen 
were connected, a special inducement to member- 
ship was offered by the privilege of fellows being 
able to wear a hood and gown by paying an addi- 
tional fee of four guineas. In the evidence it was 
elicited that the offices of the societies were latterly 
besieged by disappointed authors who were unable 
either to get their M.SS, back or any satisfactory 
replies to their repeated enquiries. Among these 
a clergyman would be rubbing shoulders with a 
baker, a barrister with a coachman, and it was 
said that one old lady brought her knitting and 
lunch and remained in close attendance 
at the office door for over a month. With 
the exception of receiving and acknowledging 
subscriptions, no business seems to have been 
transacted by these societies, and probably owing 
to the information supplied by disappointed 
“ Fellows,”” the swindle was brought to light some 
months ago in the columns of Truth. Finally, 
the Public Prosecutor stepped in, and after a some- 
what lengthy trial, sentences ranging from eight 
years to 4 months were passed upon the miscreants 

A somewhat extraordinary will forgery case was 
heard during the present session of the Central 
Criminal Court. The leading rdle was played by 
Miss Margaret Smith, who at the death of a Mr. 
Park, in whose employ she had been as governess, 
forged a deed purporting to be the last will and test- 
ament of the deceased gentleman. This alleged 
will provided that Smith should receive £30,000 
in the event of her marrying Mr. Pack’s son, or 
failing marriage, £20,000. Miss Smith is now en- 
tering on a term of 10 years’ penal servitude. 

Au International Boat Race took place yesterday 
between Eight-oared crews of the London Rowing 
Club and the Union des Sociéiés Frangaises de 
Sports Athlétiques on the Seine, and, contrary to 
general expectation, resulted in an easy victory for 
the Frenchmen, The course was an admirable 
one of just two miles, starting at Andésy about 
twenty miles from Paris. The signal being 
given, the Londoners shot away at forty strokes 
against the Frenchmen’s thirty nine. In spite, 
however, of their slower stroke the latter soon gained 
ground with surprising rapidity. In five minutes 
there was half a length of daylight between the 
boats. At this point the Londoners dropped their 
stroke to thirty-six, and the Frenchmen were pul- 
ling thirty-four, A spurt from James, the London 
stroke, was promptly answered by Cusin the 
Frenchman, who drew his crew still farther away. 
From here to the finish, the Englishmen gra- 
dually worked their stroke up to thirty-nine, and 
although they managed to gain a little; the effort 
came much too late to be of any avail. The French- 
men, who appeared to bein magnificent form, kept 
up a steady even pace and sailed in comfort- 
able winners by a length anda half. Although, 
of course, the crew that was beaten was by no 
means a champion English crew, and was not up 
to the standard of the crew that rowed for London 
in 1890, yet there is no question but that it was 
a good average crew composed of experienced 
oarsmen, 

Although there have been a number of cycling 
records created during the present season, in 
athletics the old times have invariably held their 
own. At Stamford Bridge Grounds, however, last 
week, the 1,000 yards record was broken by E. C. 
Bredin, who covered the ground in 1 min. 11 4.5 
sec. On the same day, also, an even greater per- 
formance was accomplished by Sid Thomas, of 
Romford, who ran five miles in 24 min. 53 3.5 sec. 
thus breaking the record by 9 2.5 sec. 
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GRADES AND SALARIES OF HIGH 
OFFICIALS. 


a a 
Impgriat Orpinance. 


We hereby sanction the Law relating to the 
Grades and Salaries of High Officials. 
(Imperial Sign’ Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
(Dated) the rath day of the rrth month of the 
a5 year of Meizi. 
(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosum, 
Minister President of State. 


Orpinance No. 96. 


Law relating to the Grades and Salaries of High 

fficials. 

Grape anD APPOINTMENT. 

Art. —Except those appointed by the Sove- 
reign in person, the grades of high officials shall 
be divided into nine classes, Those appointed by 
the Sovereign in person, and the first and the 
second grades shall be of chokunin rank ; and from 
the third to the ninth grade shall be of sonin rank, 

Art. I—The commission for an official of 
chokunin rank, appointed by the Sovereign in 
person, shall be signed with the Imperial’ sign 
manual, stamped with the Great Seal, and counter- 
signed by the Minister President of State or by a 
Minister of State of the foremost rank. 

Art. IIL—With the exception of officials ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign in person, the commis- 
sion for any official of chokunin rank shall bear 
the Geat Seal, and the Minister President of State 
shall issue it. 

Art. IV.—The appointment of officials of sonin 
rank shall be recommended by the Minister Pre- 
sident of State. In case such officials belong 
to a particular Department, the Minister of 
that Department shall recommend them through 
the Minister President of State. 

Art. V.—The commission of an official of sonin 
rank shall bear the Seal of the Cabinet, and be 
issued by the Minister President of State. 

Art. VI—The grades of high officials shall he 
determined by the table of grades for the Civil aud 
Military Services, appended to the present Or- 
dinance. 

Should any new office be hereafter established 
or existing office altered or abolished, the circur 
stance shall be regarded as constituting an amend- 
ment of the present table of grades. 

In the Organisation of the Government, if an 
official holds an additional position as acting for 
another, and such position has no fixed grade, his 
grade shall be determined in accordance with that 
attaching to his original post. 

Art. VII.—In the case of an official appointed 
for the first time to sonin rank, his grade shall be 
below the sixth. 

When an official of sonia rank has retiied from 
his post and is re-appointed, his grade on re- 
appointment shall be below that previously held 
by him. 

Art. VIIL—Except in cases where the process 
of promotion is expressly provided, no official of 
sonin rank shall be promoted before he shall have 
served three full years in his last post. 

SALARIES. 

Art. [X.—The salaries for high officials shall be 
determined as follow, except those for which special 
provision have been made :— 

CABINET. 
Minister President of State sesseee yer 9,600 
OFFICIALS ATTACHED 70 THE CABINET. 


Chief Secretary of the Cabinet es Ye 34500 
Directors of Buseaus in the Cabinet, Salary-table 





























No. 1. 
Secretaries ee 
Private Secr he Minister }Salary-table 
President of State . No. 2. 





Auditors in the Pension Bureau .. 


BOARD OF DECORATIONS. 
President of the Board .. 





+ yen 4,000 



















Vice-President of the Boar Yyen 3,000 
‘ Ist 2,400 
Secretaries . on {ey 2,000 
LEGISLATIVE BUREAU. 
Director of the Bureau cea . yen 4,000 
Directors of Sections » yen 3,000 
Councillors .....+. ‘alary-table No. 2. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Ministers of State 
Vice-Ministers of State 
Directors of Bureaux 
Councillors ,. 
Private Secretaries. 
Secretaries . 


Translators in the Foreign Office... { Salary 


. yen 6,000 
* "yen 4,000 
lable No. 1. 









Salary-table No. 2. 


table 
3 


ity GO 








Manager of the Police Bureau .......s0.. yen 1,800 
Accountants in the Financial De: 

PartMeNtseseesees 
Camptrollers-General 

nancial Department. 
School-luspectors in the Educational 

Department... va. Salary-table No. 3. 
Judges of the Patents Burean «yen 1,200 
¢ Salary-table 
Ufor Engineers. 
Inspectors of Comunications yen 1,000 

Fimukwan in the Department of Communica- 
tion, Salary table No 3. 

Art. X.—With the exception of those otherwise 
fixed, all salaries of high officials shall be deter- 
mined by the present Ordinance. 

Salaries of officers of the Army and Navy shall 
be determined elsewhere. 

Art. XI.—In the case of an office the emolu- 
ments of which vary according to the grade of the 
holder, such emoluments shall be paid in accordance 
with the salary-table for high officials determine: 
in the present Ordinance. 

Art. XI1.—When the Grade of Officials eligible 
for a certain office is subdivided into ranks, it shall 
be competent for the head of the Department to 
determine the emoluments-according to the nature 
of the work, within the prescribed limits. 

Art. XI[L—When a high official dies, whether 
during his tenure of office or after retirement, one- 
third of his annual salary stiall be given to his 
family. The term “family” shall have the same 
meaning as that provided in the Law relating to 
Pensions for the family of Deceased Officials. 

In the case of an official who holds a life office, 
the above gratuity shall be given only when he 
dies during his tenure of office. 

Act. XIV.—Annual salaries shall be divided into 
twelve parts, and one part shall be paid every 
month. ~ 

Att. XV.—All salaries, whether of newly ap- 
pointed officials, or of officials whose emoluments 
are increased or decreased, shall be calculated 
from the day after the promulgation of the present 
Ordinance. 

Art, XVI.—In case of allowances granted on 
account of hishoku, haikwan, tatkwan, taishoku, 
or death, the annual salary shall be calculated by 
the month, and the rate per month shall be taken, 

Art, XVII-—Whien a retired or dismissed of- 
ficial discharges the public function of handing 
over the duties of the office or adjusting the re- 
maining business, in accordance with a special 
order, he shall recelve during that period the 
salary attached to the office. 

Art. XVILI.—In the case of any person who 
does not discharge official functions for more than 
go days owing to ill-health, or for more than 30 
days owing to private affairs, half-of his anuual 
salary shall be deducted. But this provision shall 
not apply to cases of wounds received or illness 
contracted in the discharge of official duties, or to 
cases of mourning and resting by special order of 
the Emperor, 

Art. XIX.—Detailed regulations for the pay- 
ment of salaries shall be determined by the Mini- 
ster of State for Finance. 

AppiTionaL RULES. 

Art, XX,—The present Ordinance shall become 
operative on and after the 2oth day of the r1th 
month of the 25th year of Meiji, But the provi- 
sions of Art. XIV shall be enforced from the rst 
month of the 26th year of Meiji. 

Art. XXI.—The law relating to the appointment 
and Emoluments of High Officials, promulgated 
as Imperial Ordinance No. 82 in the 24th year of 
Mei7i, and the Tables of Grades of High Officials 
in the civil and Military Services, promulgated as 
Imperial Ordinance No. 215, shall cease to be ope- 
tative on the day when the present Ordinance goes 
into force. All other Imperial Ordinances relating 
to Salaries, such as Salary-tables No. 1, No. 2,and 
No. 3, promulgated ds Imperial Ordinance No 82. of 
the 24th year of Meiji, shall be replaced by the new 
salary-tables appended to the present Ordinance. 

Act. XXIL—In the case of an official actually 
in office, who does not receive any newcommission 
on the day when the present Ordinance becomes 
operative, it shall be assumed that his grade, as 
previously determined by Imperial Ordinance No. 
215, promulgated in the 24th year, has not under- 
gone any change. 

In the case of a Judge or Public Procurator who 
does not receive & new commission on the day 
when the present Ordinance becomes operative, 
his grade shall be considered fixed in accordance 
with the amount of salary he receives under the 
Law relating to salaries for High Officials. 
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Examiners of the Patents Butcau 
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‘| Je, and F. E. White. 











VOKOHAMA AUTUMN ATHLETIC 
MEETING. 
RSE EO 
The autumn Athletic meeting of the Yokohama 





Cricket and Athletic Club came off ow the Club 
gtounds on Saturday afternoon. The weather was 
gray and chill, the “cold snap ” of the early morn- 
ing have reduced the temperature considerably. 
Under the circumstances great coats, and heavy 
wraps and furs for the la were more tha 
agreeable—they were in fact the most needful 
necessaries of tie hour. A large number of ladies 
visited the grounds during the afternoon and added 
considerably to the success of the function. The 
Committee of Management were: Mr. H. C. Litch- 
field, Judge; Mr. J. Dodds, Starter; Mr. J. F. Pina, 
‘Time-keeper, as officials ; and as general committee 
Messrs, J. P. Mollison, K. F. Crawford, G. W. 
Barton, E. R. Morriss, A.S. Bremner, R. de B. 
Layard, D. McNeil, W. D. S. Edwards, J. Eyton, 
Each and all worked with 
with a will and the ball was kept rolling well up 
totime. J. Eyton, jun., again proved himself to 
bea through athlete and his victories were very 
popular. The Pole Jump was a long drawn out 
contest, but in the end Philip won at 7 feet, 11 
inches. The Hurdle Race resulted in a dead heat, 
Eyton catching Crouch on the tape. The Walking 
Match witnessed a close finish, and the Quarter of 
a Mile a game struggle for second position. ‘The 
Ladies’ Purse, which fell to Eyton, was presented 
to him by Miss Willcox who in’ a pretty little 
speech, assured the athletes around her that the 
ladies of Yokohama took a’ keen. interest in all 
forms of manly sport and nothing pleased them 
better than (o be present at such a meeting. Miss 
Willcox was presented, amid rousing cheers, with 
a lovely bouquet of flowers as a slight memento of 
the occasion. The prizes at the close were grace- 
fully distributed by Mrs. Brooke Hyde-Pearson, 
and again the cheers rang out loud and long when 
White called for an acknowledgment of her kind- 
ness, and for the ladies. The town Band was in 
attendance, Detail: 
100 Varps. (1sr Hear). 
W. W. S. Edwards, scratch 




































G. Crouch, 1 yaed 2 
C. V. Schmidt, 3 yards 3 
Won easily; three ran, ‘Time, 11 secs. 
2np Hear. 
J. Eyton, jun, scratch ws. 1 
A. G. Watt, 4 yards... 2 








1c, IT secs. 


Fina Hear. 

Eyton, jun., seratch ,.,, 
D. S. Edwards, scratch 
The scratch men ran together till half way down, 
then Eyton burst away, and won easily by three 
yards. A close race far second place Edward get- 






ting home by a foot in front of Crouch, Time, 
Tok secs. 
Porrine tH Snot. 
G. Philip, hep., 9 inches, 30 ft... 1 





G. Fenton, hep., 15 inches, 28.5 ft. 
Five entries. The competition” wa: 
through. 








Lone Jump. 

W. D. S. Edwards, hep., 12 inches, 19.3. 
Four entries, Eyton cleared 19 leet from scrateh. 
Hurpwe Racg.—120 Yarps (10 Fricuts). 

IST HBAT. 

G. Crouch, hep., 8 yards 1 

R. Abenheim, hep., 7 yard: 2 
Four started. A close finish between the first 


men. Morriss and Schmidt cattied their timber 
toearth. Time, 18} secs, 











2ND HEAT. 
J. Eyton, jun, scratch .. 1 
F. H. Abbey, hep., 10 yards 2 


Fouragainstarted. Barton, the limit man, quickly 
gave up, leaving it to Abbey and Bent to fight for 
second place, Eyton having secured the premier 
position almost at the start. Time, 19 secs. 

PINAL BEAT. 
G. Crouch hep., 8 yards 
J. Eyton, jun,, scratch .., 

Crouch lead off and kept to the front the whole 
way down. "He cleared the last hurdle fist, but 
losing his balance slightly was caught on the ta 
by Eyton. Time, 18} secs. Pe 





Boys’ Race, uNpER 3.—(220 Yarps). 


Carst hep., 7 yards. I 
G. Wheeler 


Eight ran. 











Time, 30 secs, 
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Hica Jump. 
J. Eyton, jun., sft. rm. 





Three entries. Eyton had an easy task to dispose 
of his competitors, both stopping at 4 feet 6 inches. 


(3 Mile). 


Lapigs’ Purse. 

J. Eyton, jun., scratch 

G. Crouch, hep., 10 yards, 

L, Pollard, 15 yards ... 

Eight started out of the fifteen entries. Barton led 

up tothe corner when he gave place to Pollard. Pol- 

lard maintained his position until entering the 

straight where Eyton collared him; Ryton gradu- 

ally increased the distance and finally won easily. 

Crouch beat Pollard on the post for second place. 
Time, 55 secs. 

Pote Jumr. 


G. Philip, allows 2in., 7it. 11m. 











Five started and all cleared the six feet mark, 
Abbey and Watt remained till 7 feet 9 inches had 
been cleared, but then they stopped. 


220 YARDS. 


Boys’ Race (over 13), 

G. Allcock 

R. Sakamoto. 

Five started, but only three came in, the others 
being left at the post. Time, 25} secs. 
Harv Mite Race. . 

G. W. Barton, hep., 35 yacds 

G. Hood, hicp., 15 yards. . 

L: Pollard, hep., 10 yards. 

Mendelson, the scratch man, was completely out, 

classed among his four other competitors.  Bar- 

tou kept his lead right up to the finish, the fight 

for second place falling to Hood and Pollard. 

Pollard, who conceded 5 yards to Hood, caught 

him up in the second round. Coming down the 















straight Hood spurted, catching Pollard on the 
tape. Time, 2.20. 


Sack Race. 


E. R. Morriss 
P. Morriss 


Six started. E.R. Morriss ran away from the 
start and won easily, 
Waxing Race (1 Mite). 
G. Fenton, hep., 5 sec. . 
J. Archer, hep., 25 sec 12 
Archer started with 25 secs. in hand, E. R. 
Morriss and D. McNeill being the scratch men. 
No alteration took place in the first round, but in 
the second McNeill got away from Morriss, and 
in the third passed A. B. Smith who had 10 se- 
conds start. McNeill before the round was finished, 
had struggled into second place but soon gave up 
altogether, Morriss and Smith followed. Just be- 
fore reaching the straight for home Fenton passed 
Archer and the struggle ended in his landing first 
prize a yard to the good. Time, gm. 15secs. 
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IMPERIAL RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
eae eee 
Annuav Report or THE IMpeRiat Rattway De. 
PARTMENT FOR THE 24TH FISCAL YBAR OF Maisi, 
Aprit 1891 To Maxrcu 1892. 

In continuation of the annual report for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, the following report is now made 
on the general condition of works undertaken 
during the year beginning with April, 1891, and 
ending at the close of March, 1892, and on the 
principal features in connection with financial 
affairs during that period. The division and order 
of headings in the present report are modelled after 
the last anuual report, and are as follow :— 

1, General condition of works on different lines: 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section, 
Tokyo-Kobe Section. 

2. Finance—Capital Account. 

General Condition of Traffic. 
Finance—Revenue Account. 

5. General Condition of works on the Nippon 
Railway Company’s lines carried out under 
the supervision of this Department. 

6. Private Railway lines. 

APPENDIX. 

Table No. 1.—Detailed statement of Expendi- 
ture on Capital Account. 

Table No. 2,—Detailed statement of Receipts 
and Expenditures on Revenue Account. 

‘Table No. 3.—General Balance-sheet. 

Table No. 4.—Detailed Statement of Capital 
Accounts of the Nippon Railway Company, in- 
cluding those of the Ryomo, Mito, and Kobu Rail- 
way Companies. 
_ Table No. 5.—Actual quantity of Rolling Stock 
in use at the end of the 2gth fiscal year. 

Table No. 6.—Statistics of Passenger Traffic. 

‘Table No. 7.—Statistics of Goods Traffic. With 
total Train Mileages. 

Table No. 8.—List of Deaths and Injuries 
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among passengers, staff, and others in the different 
sections during the 24th fiscal year, 

Table No. 9.—List of Casualties and Accidents 
in connection with the running of trains on the 
different sections during the 24th fiscal year. 

Table No. 10,—Compatative table of the earn- 
ings, expenditures, &c., of the Nippon and twelve 
other Railway Companies. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF WORKS ON DI¥- 
FERENT LINES. 

The chief works during the year under review 
were the construction of the new railway over the 
Usui Pass between Yokogawa and Karuizawa, 
and supplementary works prosecuted in making 
good the damages to the road, bridges, &c., on 
the line through the provinces of Owati and Mino, 
wrought by the great earthquake of October last. 
Othee woiks consisted principally of ordinary 
repairing works. 

A review of the main features of these under- 
takings will now be proceeded with:— 

Voxocawa-Karvizawa SgcTION. 

Construction of the Usui Line:—The works on 
this line were begun at the close of the preceding 
fiscal year. Although the line is but 6 miles 77 
chains in length, the fact that, as statedin the report 
for the previous fiscal year, it is laid over a most wild 
district, has necessitated engineering works of no 
ordinary nature, rocky hills having to be cut away 
and ravines filled in, extremely steep gradi- 
ents introduced, and as many as twenty-five 
different places within this short distance hav- 
ing had to be pierced by tunnels, Tunnelling 
works were begun in June with the tunnel No. 
25; all the other tunnels, with the exception of 
No. 10, which is situated at the mid-way pass- 
ing place for the up and down trains, and there- 
fore requires special arrangements, were taken 
in hand during the months of July and August. 

Thanks to the fact of the line being located 
along the public roadway and the latter having 
thereby afforded ample means of transportation 
and distribution, no dearth in the supply of mate- 
rial has been experienced at the places were the 
works were being carried on, and the progress 
made in all the undertakings has exceeded the 
anticipations formed at the beginning. 

Tunnels,—These number 25, as above stated; 
and their aggregate length measures 14,618.72 
feet. Eight-tenths of excavations and two-tenths 
of the lining with brick have been completed, 

Bridges. —The experience gained from thepracti- 
cal illustrations of the effects of earthquake pheno- 
mena on bridgework, during the great earthquake 
of the Owari and Mino provinces, being availed of, 
some alteration of the designs for the brick arches 
and piers of the bridges on this railway was 
necessitated. This fact, together with the extreme 
coldness of the climate in the district during the 
winter, prevented bridge construction from making 
such progress as it might otherwise have done. 
However, at the date up to which this report éx- 
tends, the works were well in hand; and 1 bridge 
and7 culverts, and also six-tenths of the work of 
making drains, were already completed. 

OF rail-laying, 1 mile 15 chains of rails have 
been laid on the main line and sidings. Also 
1 mile 74 chains of temporary lines, consisting of 
aline from Karuizawa station toa brick factory 
at Shiozawa, and several other short lines for 
facilitating the transportation of material, have 
been laid out. 

Karthworks.—Eight-tenths of the cuttings and 
embankments have been completed, and over six- 
tenths of the works for the diversion of roads and 
rivers and the erection of stone walls for the pre- 
vention of landslips were finished. 

Buildings.—Forty-three buildings, consisting of 
offices of the construction department, quarters for 
the staff, workshops, &c., covering in aggregate 
an area of 885 tsubo, have been put up within the 
station grounds at Yokogawa and Karuizawa and 
atother places along theline. ‘The whole of these 
buildings, with only one exception are temporary 
structures, 





















































Toxyo-Kose Section. 

Works for repairing the damages caused by 
the great earthquake.—The line between Hama- 
matsu and Maibara suffered greatly from the tre- 
mendous earthquake which occurred on the 28th 
of October last year, The railway embankments 
within this district sank at 45 different places, and 
some of the greater depressions measuied over 13 
feet in depth. The ground was ctacked at i 
numerable places, and the rails were shaken 
ont of position to the extent of being forced, al 
many places, to assume a serpentine shape. 
Sixty-three bridges, including the large bridges 
over the Kiso, Nagara, and Ibi rivers, and the 
wing walls of 41 culverts were wrecked. ‘The abut- 
ments of many of these bridges were split right 
through, and in some cases the piers were demo- 
lished and the superstructure overthrown into 

















the rivers. The buildings at all the interven- 
ing stations suffered toa greater or less extent 3 
some were totally crushed, others were left in 
inclining positions, and none escaped scathless- 
Indeed, the destruction wrought by this earth- 
quake, particularly between Atsuta and Ogaki, 
was so appalling as to be indescribable. 

‘Thetrafficbetween Hamamatsu and Maibarahav- 
ingebeen brought, on this account, toa sudden stand= 
still, no time was lost in making the necessary dis- 
tribution of the staff, and the work of rendering the 
railway servicable by repairing the damages, both 
to theroad and the bridges, was vigorously pro- 
ceeded with. Rough buildings were put up to serve 
for the time being the purposes of those which 
were destroyed, and such portions of the line 
as had been sufficiently repaired to admit of the 
resumption of traffic were opened at short inter- 
vals as the works progressed. However, the speedy 
resumption of traffic over the portion of the line 
between the Kiso and the Ibi-gawa was not pos- 
sible, for both of the important bridges spanning 
these wide rivers, as well as other large bridges 

uated inthe interval, had sustained damages 
which precluded their expeditious restoration. Be- 
fore the work of repairing or reconstruction prope 
could be taken in hand, the actual nature of the in- 
juries sustained had to be ascertained by LoS ici 
the enormous piles of brick forming the piers an 
abutments, and while this preliminary work was 
going on, the weighty superstructures had to be 
Kept in position by means of temporary supports. 
In the case of the Nagara-gawa bridge, the cast 
icon piles upon which the girders rested were 
demolished, and their entire reconstruction was 
unavoidable. Brick piers over well foundations of 
the same material were adopted to replace the 
broken piles. The positions of the piers had to be 
shiited, which necessitated the provision of an 
additional span of 60 feet girders. When the 
erection of the new piers was completed, the 200 
feet girders which had been overthrown into the 
river had to be restored in position on them. It 
has been found that in carrying out reconstruc- 
tion works of this kind, the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted amount to as much again as those 
usually met in the undertaking of new works. 
However, taking the different works as a whole, 
nine-tenths of them may be said to have been 
finished by the begining of March. The traffic on 
the section between the Kiso-gawa and Gifu Sta- 
tions was opened on the 12th of that month, and 
the reconstruction of the Nagara.gawa bridge, 
which had been pushed forward with the utmost 
tapidity was completed on the goth of the same 
month, As the rebuilding of the Stations at 
Nagoya and Kiyosu was the only work remaini 
unfinished at that date, it may be stated that, with 
these trifling exceptions, the repairs of the earth- 
quake damages were brought to a conclusion witl 
the space of five months. Under these circum- 
stances the resumption of through traffic between 
Tokyo and Kobe may shortly be expected. 

‘The principal works done may be summarized 
as follows :—Earthworks for the repairing of em- 
bankments, 15,730 tsubo; Masonry for repair- 
ing stone walis, over 1,000 tswbo; Sods laid on 
embankments, 2,590 tsubo ; Temporary railway 
lines laid, 28 chains 30 links ; Bridges of all sizes, 
the piers and abutments of which were recon- 
structed, 353 Wing-walls of bridges and culverts 
repaired, 207 ; Culverts reconstructed, § ; Buildings 
reconstructed or repaired, 34, with the aggregate 
area of 2,262 tsubo. 

The Taketoyo and the Tsuruga lines likewise 
suffered from the effects of the Earthquake: em- 
bankments crumblec down, and bridges, culverts, 
wing-walls, and the station and other buildings 
were injured move or less, The traffic on the 
‘Taketoyo line was suspended. The necessary re- 
pairs were conducted with all possible speed, and 
the line was in a condition to be reopened by the 
a2ist of December. 

‘The ordinary construction works undertaken in 
the Tokyo-Kobe Section consisted of the comple- 
tion of the flood-openings between Ogaki and 
Tarui, which had remained over from the previous 
fiscal year; making new stations at Anjo and 
Yasu; laying down sidings at different stations, 
the aggregate lengths of which amounted to 4 miles 
27 chains and 70 links; erection of 5 new passenger 
pass-over bridges; erecting, and removing 107 
buildings, the aggregate area covered by them 
being 3,139 #subo; and repairing 18,178 tsubo of 
embankments, 

The foregoing is a brief enumeration of the prin- 
cipal construcion works done; some other works 
were executed, but as they consisted of the usual 
minor repairs attendant upon the maintainance of 
the lines, they may be passed over. 

On the Taketoyo line, the reconstruction of the 
three temporary bridges which remained over from 
the previous fiscal year completed. With regard 
to the Tsuruga, Yokosuka, and Yokogawa lines no 
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works were attended to beyond the customary small 
repairs. 
Karutzawa-Naogtsu Section. 

A severe down-pour of rain accompanied with 
high winds prevailed in the province of Shinano 
during several days in July and caused the rivers to 
rise, The Susobana and Torii-gawa over flowed 
their banks and the buildings and fences of the 
Nagano Station being thereby conside: ably dama- 
ged. Between Toyonoand Kashiwabara, lower down 
the same streams, in addition to the occurrence of 
two landslips on theline, eight-tenths of 14embank 
ments, the height of which ranged from 10 to 4o feet, 
were washeda way, Very extensive damages were 
also sustained by stone walls for the prevention 
of landslips and inroads of water. Unprecedented 
destruction attended this flood, and the traffic was 
suspended. A temporaty diverted line was laid 
down, and by otherwise hastening the necessary 
repairs to allow the passage of trains, resumption 
of traffic was effected in the course of two weeks. 
In making good the ravages by this indunation 
14,000 tsubo of earthwork on embankments, and 
7,672 tsubo of masonry on stone walls were required. 
Besides common minor repairs, the construc- 
tion of a siding of 5 chains 14 links at the Shinonoi 
Station and the completing of the extension of the 
line for a distance of 55 chains from the Naoetsu 
Station to the landing placeon the sea shore, begun 
during the previous year, were the only works 
carried into execution during the year under review. 


CaviraL Account. 

The railway fund granted by the Government 
from the first establishment of railways (March 
1870) up to the close of the last fiscal year (end 
of March 1891) amounted to yen 34,971,702. The 
increment of the railway capital during the year 
under review is as follows :— 

Yen, 








Amount of the Construction Expenditures 

of the Tokaido and Naoetsu Lines, 

brought over from the 23rd fiscal year 

and received from the Treasury during 

the year under review ... a 24548 
Amount received from the Treasury 

during the year under review for the 

Construction of the Usui Mountain 

Railway .... + 1,297,107 
Amount expended during the year under 

review on Supplementary works of 

open lines defrayed from the Revenue, 

in accordance with the Regulations for 

Government Railway Finances ... 








313,170 








Total Yen 1,612,825 

This sum added to the amount of the Capital at 
the close of the previous fiscal year, gives yen 
36,584,527. Now, by deducting from this total 
Yen 1,409, which represents the amount realized 
by the sale of certain properties and re- 
turned to the Treasury, by capital written off, and 
by material procured for supplementary works and 
subsequently transferred to the Stores Account, 
a balance of yen 36,583,118 is obtained, which is 
the aggregate Railway Capital at the close of the 
year under review (24th Fiscal year). 

‘The amount of the Fixed Capital at the begin- 
ing of the year under review stood at yen 
32,145,991. The sum of yen 322,193, comprising 
expenditures on construction works of the pre- 
vious year, brought over to the year under re- 
view, expenditures on supplementary railway 
works, and of stores, the accounts of which have 
been adjusted, has since been added. The total 
of the above amounts—yen 33,068,184—represents 
the aggregate Fixed Railway Capital at the close 
of the year under review. 

The details of the adjusted accounts of the above 
are as follow :— 


1, Toxaipo Line.—Tokyo-Kobe Section, O- 
funa-Yokosuka Section, Obu-Taketoyo Section, 
Maibara-Tsuruga Section: the construction ex. 
penditures for which were defrayed from the old 
funds for the promotion of industries (Kogyd hi and 
Kigyd-hi) or from ants in accordance with the 
old and new Regulations for Railway Finances :— 




















Yen. 
Amount of Fixed Capital 
at the close of the last 
fiscal year .. 29,024,78 
Amount of Fixed Capital reduced a i 
during the year under review : 
Property Sold .ssc.s++s 890 
Transfers made to the 
Stores Account. 
Capital written off 19,049 
Balance . 29,005,738 


Amount of Fixed Cal 

during the year u 

Issues from the Trea: 
sury 

















Issues from the Sup- 
plementary Works 
Fund ... 

Stores, the accounts 
of which were ad- 
justed ..esseeee 





279,245, 





The amount of Fixed Capital at 
the close of the year under review. 
Toial . 29,311,802 


2. Takasaxt Naogrsu Line.—Takasaki-Yoko- 
gawa Section and Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section, the 
construction expenditures of which were defrayed 
in accordance with the old and new Regulations for 
Railway Finances 
Amount of Fixed Capital 

at close of the last fiscal 

year. 

Amount of Fixed Capital 
veduced during the year 
under review. 








3:721,204 








amount at the close of the year under review are 
given and a comparison made with those of the 
previous fiscal year :— 


Average Amount Percentages ofag- 


































veriniieon open ines, geqate amount 
End of End of 23rd End of End of 
ele agth fiscal fiscal agth fiscal 23rd fiscal 
2 Years year. year, year 
Yen. Yen: Percent. Percent, 
Preliminary Surveys “0086 
Superintending and S 
Eineering ag 
Right of wa ‘Dect 
ena oa 
ridges (including cule 
vers) ' «2600 
Tunnels os 
Permanent way (inciad: 
Sng drain-pires, fencesy 
boundary” posts, and 
telegraphs) 166 
giaione: cy ‘osu 
ansportation (inciadia 
conmructon alae) oe og 
wharves aoe 
Locomotives os 
Gther rolling stock. 8 
Buildings 2 
Sheps and stachinery ‘on 
Construction plant ose 
General charges ao 
Total Goel. Sage. oso... Tee 











From the above it will be seen that the average 
cost per mile at the close of the year under review 
was yen 60,015, which, when compared with that of 
the previousyear, shows an average increase of yen 
585 per mile. ‘The items showing the most marke 
ed increase are Earthworks, Bridges, Tunnels, 
Stations, Rolling Stock, and Shops. 

In the following table the average cost per mile, 
at the close of the year of the different sections of 




































Property sold. 33 
Capital written off 52 85 
Balance ......... 721,11 
Amount of Fixed Capital ee, 
increased during the year 
under review, 
Issues from the Trea- 
sur se 
ionian the Supple- oat 
mentary Works Fund — 33,613 
Stores, the accounts of 
which were adjusted 1,056 35,263 
Amount of Fixed Capital 
at the close of the year 
under review, 
Total veces 3»756,382 
Aggregate Fixed Capital for all lines :— 
Ven, Ven. 
Amount of Fixed Capital 
at tle close of the previ 
ous fiscal year 2,745,091 
Amount of Fixed Capita TS, 
reduced during the year 
alues review :— 
into the Treasur 2 
Transfers made to the oe 
Stores account 18,037 
Capital written off 174 19,134. 
Balance ......... 2,726,8: 
Amount of Fixed Capital palecags 
increased during the year 
under review 
Issues from the Treasury 2,549 
Issues from the Supple- 
mentary Works Fund 312,858 
Stores, the accounts of 
which were adjusted... 25,920 341,327 
The aggregate amount of 
Fixed Capital at theclose 
of the year under review 
Total, 33,068,184 





Besides the above amount there is a further 
sum of Railway Fund, the Working Fund incla 
sive, of yen 3,514,934 which cannot be included in 
the Fixed Capital account. The details of this 
fund are as follow :— 

















Amount of Usui Mountain Fen, Yen. 
Railway Construction Ex- 
penditures, the accounts 
of which have been ad- 
justed, 
Adjusted during the 
previous fiscal year 14,849 
Adjusted during the 
year under review... 1,158,471 1,173,320 
Amount of Construction 
Stores »751 
Cash under charge of con sees 
struction paymasters ... 3,863 
Working Fund (this fund 
heing included in the 
Revenues, its details are 
given in the Revenue 
Account) 2,000,000 
Total 3:514,934 


This amount added to the amount of the Fixed 
Capital at the close of the year under review will 
coincide with the aggregate amount of the Gross 
Railway Capital at the same period, above given, 
namely, yen 36,583,118. 

In the following table the Railway Construction 
expenditures, amounting to yen 33,068,184 is an- 
alized under various heads, and the average 






































the lines in operation is compared and given z= 
Average 
Miles. Cost per 
mile. yen, 
Total length of open lines .. 60,018 
Details. * ene pe 
mile. yen, 
1, Tokyo-Yokohama Sectio: ++ 18 162,865 
(Double line, construction be- 
gun April, 1870, completed Sep- 
tember, 1872.) 
2, Kobe-Otsu Section .,... + 58 1374693 
(1 mile double; construction 
begun November, 1870, com- 
pleted September, 1879.) 
3 Tsuruga Ogaki Section “49 -71,02r 
(Construction begun May, 1880, 
completed July, 1884.) 
4, Takasaki-Naoetsu Section Ilo 34,149 
(Usui-toge excepted; construc. 
tion begun October, 1884 com- 
pleted December, 1888.) 
5. Yokohama-Ogaki Section ........ 258 49,942 
(22 miles double line; construc- 
tion begun August, 1885, com- 
pleted April, 889.) 
6. Ofuna-Yokosuka Section + TO 41,339 
(Construction begun January, 
1888, completed July, i889.) 
7. Otsu-Nagahama Section 48 33,660 
(Construction begun February, 
1888, completed July, 1889.) 
Double line between Oyama and 
Numazu ..... 22 15,617 


(Being a portion of the 
hama.Ogaki Section ; c 
tion begun A 
completed March, 1891.) 

The foregoing railways were already in a state 
ol completion in the previous fiscal year. The 
general augmentation of the expenditures on all 
the lines which has since taken place is attribut- 
able to the increase of, and improvements made 
on, various railway properties, as necessitated by 
the requirements of the traffic. 

The amount issued by the Treasury on account 
of the Construction Expenditures of the Yokogawa- 
Karuizawa Section (Usui-toge) in previous fiscal 
year was yen 47,726: the issues made for the 
same purpose during the year under the review 
were yen 1,297,107. The total of these sums viz. 
yen 1,344,833, vepresents the aggregate issues from 
the Treasury on this account up to the close of the 
year, and of this latter amount the accounts for 
yen 1,173,320 were adjusted by that date, by far the 
greater part of the adjustments having been made 
during the year under review. The details of these 
Expenditures are given in Table No 1 at the 
end of this report. The surplus from the Issues, 
namely yen 155,167, which remained at tle close of 
the year under review, was carried over to the next 
year. This sum, added to yen 500,000, the 25th 
fiscal year’s appopriation for these Expenditures, 
gives a total of yen 655,167, which represents the 
last installment of the funds to be issued from the 
‘Treasury for the Construction Expenditures of the 
Yokogawa-Kariuzawa section. 

While the sum of yen 313,170 has, during the 














amount of the expenditures per mile under each 
head, with the ratio they bear to the aggregate 
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ment and increase of the railway property, strict 
economy has been observed in the working 
expenses—expenses for the maintainence of 
the way, locomotive power, management of the 
traffic, &e.—in order to compensate as far as 
possible these Expenditures on supplementary 
works. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
supplementary Expenditures are incurred in order 
to maintain the thorough efficiency of the property 
by supplementing any deficiencies that might exist, 
and are therefore of a nature quite different from 
those incurred in the operation of railways; the 
latter become extinct, while the former not only 
reduce unproductive expenditures, but enhance 
the value of the property and develope the pro- 
ductive power of the capital invested. 

In the following table the amount of the Gross 
and Fixed Railway Capital at the close of each 
fiscal year from the rgth is compared with the 
mileages of lines in operation, and the average 
cost per mile in respect of the aggregate and fixed 
capitals is given. (The construction expenditures 
of the Usui mountain railway are not included, be- 
cause that line has not yet been opened. 














ees gg S2k Per 1 mile of 
See 38. *28 
SB Sug (35 
Fiscal 3082 3h gee 
yes, =z y08 giz 208 
Seq 322 836 
fbsd £33 2293 
Yen, Yen. Per cent. Miles 
Before rth 17,885,844 14,971,665 83.7143 
agth .. . 21,334,852 17,279,959 81.8 209 
S a6,a8e.85: anraa7ions 86.4 045 107,288 91,603 
+ 33,391,027 28,632,343 85.7 446 74,868 64.198 
1» 349447,633 ar6i8 a8 gt8 — 55r 6a,s18 57,384 
+ 3419781793 32,745:99t 936 —55t 634470 594430 
96,583,128 33,068,184 90.4 — 55T 60,394 60,018 


The proportional decrease of the amount of the 
Fixed Capital as compared with the amount of 
the Gross Capital, and the increase of the amount 
per mile of the Gross Capital at the close of the 
year under review, noticeable in the above table, 
are due to the fact that expenditures of over yen 
1,340,000 on the Usuitoge line construction works 
though included in the adjusted accounts, have 
been excluded from the columns of Fixed Capital, 
because of the line not being yet opened to traffic, 
and therefore earning no revenue. 

The detailed statement of construction expenses 
at the close of the year under review will be found 
in Table No. 1. 

GeneraL Connition or TRarric. 

Trarric RECEIPTS AND THE CAUSES OF THEIR 
VARIATION.—The Tokyo-Kobe, Takasaki-Yoko- 
gawa and Karuizawa-Naoetsu Sections being taken 
together, the number of Passengers during the 
year shows an increase of 4.6 per cent. over that of 
the previous fiscal year, the Passenger receipts a de- 
crease of 5 per cent., and the average mileage per 
passenger, a decrease of 9 per cent. The amount 
of Goods traffic shows an increase of 20 per cent. ; 
the Goods receipts also show an increase of 6 
per cent., and the average mileage per ton shows 
a decrease of 1.5 percent. The details of these 
variations and their causes, in each of the above 
sections, are as follow :— 

Tue Toxyo-Kose Section :—The Passenger 
Traffic during the year under review, as com- 
pared with that of the previons year, showed 
in number an increase of 4.4 per cent: and in 
receipts a decrease of 5.7 per cent. This result 
is attributable to the fact of passenger mileage 
having been longer in the previous year, and 
the receipts therefrom having been proportionally 
greater. The shortening of the passenger mileage 
in the year under review was owing to the traffic in 
the provinces of Owari and Mino being for a long 
while cut off by the consequences of the great 
earthquake. In the Goods Traffic, while an 
increase of 22 per cent. took place in tonnage, 
the increase in the receipts amounted to only 6.5 
percent. This result, likewise, is to a greater of less 
extent attributable to the earthquake damages. 
The receipts for ordinary freight were 7.7 per cent 
less than the earnings under that head during the 
previous year, but a marked increase having taken 
place in the Waggon-load freight and the Goods 
carried by special contract, a general result of 6.5 
per cent. in favour of the freight earnings of the 
year under review was obtained. 

Takasaki-Yoxocawa Sgcrion.—The Passen- 
ger Traffic compared with the previous year showed 
an increase of 7 per cent. in numbers and 8.5 per 
cent.in receipts. These results are attributable to 
the fact that railway operations not having been 
obstructed by floods or other causes, an increase 
took place in the average passenger mileage and 
also in the number of Firstand the Second Class pas- 
sengers, these passengers aggregating 27 per cent, 
above the previous year. The Goods Traffic was 
increased by 12 per cent. in tonnage and by 24.6 
per cent. in receipts; results attributable to the 
gradual increase of the use of railways by the public 
as a means of transportation. 
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Karuizawa-Naostsu Section.—The Passen- 
ger Traffic increased by 5.9 per cent. in numbers 
and by 2.1 per cent. in receipts. The Goods 
‘Traffic also increased 7 per cent. in tonnage and 4 
per cent. in receipts. These results, having been 
obtained in the face of the facts that the traffic 
over a portion of the line was at one time suspend- 
ed altogether and afterwards worked for a while by 
areduced number of trains, clearly show that rail- 
way business is gradually developing in those parts 
of the country. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE TRAIN SgRvicg.—An 
alteration of the Train Service of the Shimbashi- 
Kobe Railway and its branches was made on the 
1st of May, 1891. ‘The service between Shimbashi 
and Hamamatsu and between Ofuna and Yoko- 
suka was again altered on the 11th of October of 
last year. From the 16th of last March an extra 
passenger train was added to the service between 
Takasaki and Yokogawa for the convenience of 
the public. 

Orentno New Srations, erc.—New Stations 
for conducting both passenger and goods business 
were opened at Yasu between Kusatsu and Hachi- 
man, and at Anjo between Kariya and Okazaki on 
the 16th of June, 1891. ‘The line from Naoetsu to 
the sea-coast was rendered available for traffic of 
goods, weighing over 1,000 Ain, from the roth of 
September 1891. Goods’ business was begun at 
the Oyama Station on the 20th of September, 1891, 
at the Sano Station on the r1th December, the 
same year, and at the Ofuna station on the Ist of 
March, 1892. 

PrincipaL CaSuaLTIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RUNNING OF TRatns.—On the Tokyo-Kobe 
line, owing to the effects of the great earth. 
quake, the traffic of the Section between Nagoya 
and Maibara on and the whole of the Taketoyo 
Branch became suspended. Portions of the in- 
terrupted lines were reopened and the traffic 
resumed on dates as follows:—From Maibara 
to Tarui, 3oth October; from Tarui to Ogaki, 
3rd November; from Okazaki to Nagoya, 5th 
November; from Nagoya to Kisogawa, 20th 
December; and the Taketoyo branch, 21st Decem- 
ber. The reopening of the portion of the line 
between Kisogawa and Ogaki was not effected up 
to the close of the year under review; but, it took 
place very shortly afterwards—on the 16th of last 
April—and the through traffic wasthere by resumed. 

Karuizawa-Naoersu Section.—In July, 1891, 
owing to a heavy fall of rain in Shinano, the 
rivers in the Nagano district overflowed their 
banks and did much damage to the embank- 
ments and the line generally, causing total 
suspension of the traffic between Nagano and 
Kashiwabara for the space of two weeks, from the 
atst of July to the 3rd of August; and in the 
meanwhile the service between Kashiwabara and 
Naoetsu had to be reduced to three trains per 
day. The entire resumption of the traffic between 
Karuizawa and Naoetsu was effected on the 15th 
of August. 

The snowfall in Echigo was comparatively 
limited in amount during last winter, and the 
terruptions of the traffic from that cause were 
proportionally less. ‘The reduction of the service 
between Nagano and Naoetsu to three trains per 
day lasted only from the 25th of January to the 
24th of February. 

Taxkasakt-YoKoGawa Secrion.—No casualties 
occured requiring notice. 

The statements of train-mileages, casualties 
connected with the running of trains, deaths, ine 
juries, &c., will be found in Tables from No. 6 to 
9 inclusive, at the end of this report. 

Revenue Account. 

The mileage of railways open during the year 
under review was 551 miles, and was therefore the 
same as it stood at the close of the previous fiscal 
year. The great Owari and Mino earthquake 
of last October, however, cut off the traffic between 
Nagoya and Maibara and between Obu and Ta- 
ketoyo in the Tokyo-Kobe system; and a portion 
between Kisogawa and Ogaki was kept sus- 
pended for nearly half a year. Furthermore, the 
heavy rainfull of last July, which inundated 
he country about Nagano and Kashiwabara 
on the Karuizawa-Naoetsu line, damaged the 
railway to the extent of causing stoppage of 
the traffic over that district. The average operat- 
ing mileage was from these causes reduced to 
539 miles. The Revenue and working expenses 
alike, have been affected by the great earth- 
quake in the most marked manner. While the 
former declined considerably on the one hand, 
the latter was greatly increased on the other ; the 
consequence being an inordinate curtailment of the 
Net Profit compared with the previous year. The 
Revenue was diminished by yen 103,663 and the 
increase of the working expenses amounted to the 
large sum of yen 425,626. ‘The average operating 
mileage, as compared with the mileage of open 
railways, was reduced by 12 miles, 
































‘The amounts and proportions of the Revenue, 
Working Expenses, and Net Profit for the year are 
as follow:— 






Yen. 
Revenue ase 4,110,141 
Working Expenses . 2,426,900 
Net Profit .. 1,083,241 


The proportion of the Working Expenses to the 
Revenue is slightly above 59 per cent., and com- 
pared with that of the previous fiscal year shows 
an increase of slightly over 11 per cent. 

In the following table the average revenue and 
working expenses per day and the same per mile 
of lines in operation of the different sections for the 
year are given and compared with those of the 
previous fiscal year :— 

Average amount of Revenue and 






















4 Working Expenses per Day. 
Sections: Revente. Working Expenses. 
agth = aged ay agrd 
fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal 
year. year. ear. 
en. Yen. en. 
‘Tokyo-Kobe Se y 80% ‘ 
Ofuria-Yokosuka ae er a 
8 2 so 
30 x 
fakogawa Section, yo ag 38 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu Secti 995 99 Riad 
Total average vasneue 11,230 11,545 6,631 5,48: 





"Average amount of Revenue an. 
‘Working Expenses per Mile. 



















Sections. Revenue. Working Expenses. 
ayth aged ayth aged 
fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal 

ear. year. year. year. 

Tsien Boa en. Yen, Yen. Yen. 

‘obe Section 917 99518 S44 c 

OfunaYokrsuka Seo stor Sey S36 ag 

‘Obu-Taketoyo Section 13 136033581398 

Maibara-Tsuiruga Sect 21093 3.748492, 1,708 

Takasaki-Yokogawa Section. 5,093 4,536 2,177 344 

Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section. 4,004 3,844 3,005 1,96 

‘Total average 765 7,773 44503 3,098 





It will be seen from the above tables that a very 
marked decline in the Revenue of the Tokyo-Kobe 
Section occurred during the year under. review, 
and that the Revenue of the Obu-Taketoyo and 
Maibara-Tsuruga sections also fell off, though 
to a less degree. These results are attributable, 
either directly or indirectly to the earthquake, for 
the Revenues of lines in the districts which were 
not affected by it have been more or less aug- 
mented, although the Ofuna-Yokosuka section 
might be considered as an exception, for, by a 
strange coincidence, its earnings amounted to ex- 
actly the same as those of the previous fiscal year. 
The general increase of the Working Expenses 
is attributable to many causes; but the expen- 
ditures incurred in restoring railway property 
destroyed by the earthquake, which amounted to 
yen 324,907, contributed the greatest share, fol- 
lowed by yen 29,796 expended in repairing the 
damages by floods about Nagano. The Takasaki- 
Yokogawa, the only section which shows favourable 
results in this respect, owes the fact to its having 
escaped, during the year under review, damages 
from floods such as it sustained in the previous 
fiscal year. 

Attention may here be drawn to the statement 
made in last year’s report of the differences 
which exist between the mode of rendering ac- 
counts of the Revenues and Expenditures as pre- 
scribed by the Law relating to the Finances of 
Government Works and Government Railways, 
and the modes employed by the Railway Depart- 
ment, the latter being based upon a system of 
accounts which has been in observance by the 
Department for many years past.* 

The amount of money remitted to the National 
Treasury as the Net Railway Earnings for the 
year under review, and forming a part of the re- 
venues from government works and properties, was 
yen 1,419,611, the details of which are as follow = 

Yen. 
1,683,241 











Railway Net Profit..... 
Revenues receivable and the cost of 
office furniture, &c. (the sums payable 
on the same being deducted) which 
are included by the new accounts 
among the adjusted amounts; but 
excluded therefrom by the old ac- 
counts. (This item is termed below 
“the disparity between the new and 
old accounts.”) 
Total a 
Expenditures on supplementary works 
on open Railways, defrayed from the 
earnings, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Railway Finance Re- 
gulations ..... ies 
Amount of remittance to the National 
‘Treasury as the Railway Net Profit 
Balance. 1,419.61 

As stated in the part treating of the capital ac- 
count, the working fund is amalgamated and ac- 


491540 
1,732,781 





313,170 











* These different methods of accounts are called the Uae-harai 
{receiving and paying) and Tigyo-Kanjo (works accounts). For 
the sake of convenience, they will be termed new and old ac- 
counts,respectively. : 
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counted for with the Revenues and Expenditures 
in the Revenue Account, the details of which are 






































as follow :— Yen. Yen. 
Working fund... ++ 2,000,000 
Operating Receipts .. D 4y110,141 
Disparity between the new and old ac- 
COUNLS ....+ 49,540 
Total ... 6,159,681 
Deraizs. 
Material in Stock :— 
In stores ...... 1,050,264 
At shops 118,417 
At contractors’ 125 1,168,806 
Sums receivable and Office 
Furniture, &¢. os... 285,907 
Cash belonging to the 
‘Working Fund... 545,287 
Operating Expenses . 2,426,900 
Expenditures on supple- 
mentary works as 313,170 45740,070 
Net Profit—Balance ...... we 1,419,611 
Casa Account. 
Ven. Ven. 
Amount at deposit at the 
close of the year under 
review 2,030,388 
Amount belonging 
‘Working Fund carried 
over to the next fiscal 
eat. vee 5451287 
Amount carried over to 
the next fiscal year to 
meet sums payable ... 65,490 610,777 
Balance 1,419,611 


The last balance represents the sum remitted to 
the National Treasury as the amount of Net Rail- 
way Earnings for the year. 

‘The foregoing are the results as worked out in 
accordance with the new regulations. But since 
the division of items and the system of accounts 
generally employed in previous years are here re- 
tained, in order to facilitate comparison of the 
progress made by the operation of railways, the 
sum of yen 1,683,241 is taken as the net profit in 
this statement. 

The sum of yen 4,110,141, the gross revenue for 
the year, is divided under three heads of Passenger, 
Goods, and Miscellaneous receipts, and the ratio 
each bears to the total for this and the last fiscal 
year, is as follows :— 





Percentage of 
Amount for Amount for the different 
the year the last receipts to the 





Receipts. Minder“ facal. total revenue. 
review. year. agth “aged 

fiscal fiscal 
fear. years 

yen, yen, “percent. 
Passengers + 31179873 31395442 77-4 78:5 
Goods. "824,086 767,967 20.0 18.2 
Miscellaneous ...... 100,212 140,305 2.6 3.3 





Total....csessressseee4sTI0,141 4,213,804 100 100, 

It will be seen from the above table that there 
was a decrease of over yert 120,000 in the Passenger 
receipts; whilst the Goods receipts increased by 
over yen 50,000. ‘The causes of these variations in 
the earningsare treated in the portion of this report 
dealing with the general condition of the traffic. 

‘The decrease of the Miscellaneous receipts may 
be accounted for by there not having been, during 
the year under review, such a large amount of ex- 
traordinary income under this head as there was 
in the previous fiscal year. 

In the following table the aggregate Working 
Expenditure, during the year under review, namely 
yent 2,426,900, is divided under the four heads of 
Maintainance of permanent way, Locomotive, 
‘Traffic, and general expenses, and the ratio these 
bear to the Revenue and Working Expenditure is 
given for this and the previous year. 














E2z 2.8 — Ratioot the respective 

EEE EER crpeics co mercrenue 

Expenses. 228 Ze and working expenses. 
% 8 — agth Fiscal ard Fiscal 

Ezy 22 Yan Year 

Yen. Yen. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Maintenance 1,013,591 686,657 41.8 24.6 34.3 163 
Locomotive. 866,687 822,410 35.7 21-1 41-1 19.5 
377:383 353,220 15-5 92 17:7 84 

169,239 138,986 7.0 4.1 69 3.3 

Total... 2,426,900 2,001,273 100.0 59.0 100.0 47.5 


Note—The figures on the right side in the columns of percent- 
ote ive the percentage of Working Expenses those on the 
leit percentages of Revenue, 

It will be noticed from the above table that a 
general increase over the figures of the previous 
Year has taken place in all branches of expen- 
ditures. Maintainance expenditures owe their 
increment to the expenses incurred in repairing 


comotive expenditures to increase of running 
mileage ; ‘I'vaffic expenditures to the same cause, 
and also to the extra outlay incurred in the dis- 
charge of business owing to the communication by 
the line having been cut off at different places by 
the earthquake, and owing also to the separate 
supervision which had in consequence to be esta- 
blished at various localities, The increase in the 
general expenditures is attilu'sble to a change of 
accounting method rendered ucsisable by the rela- 
tions between the organization of the department 
and the division of the fixed expenditures, namely, 
that the expenses of construction trains, the general 
expenses of the traffic department, and the expenses 
of maintaining and repairing of buildings, whi 
were hitherto chargeable in appropriate proportion 
to the Maintainance, Locomotive, and Traffic 
expenditures respectively, are charged wholly to 
the General expenditures in the year under review. 

‘The different heads of the receipts and expendi- 
tures in the revenue account of the last three years, 
divided by their appropriate divisors, give results 
as shown in the following tables + 

RECEIPTS. 
{Receipts per average mile in 
ion. 














Average 
mileage in Passenger Goods Miscellaneous 


Fiscal years. operation. Receipts, Receipts, Iteceipts. Total. 








‘Miles. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
24th fiscal year 539 5.899 14529 197 7,625 
23rd fiscal year 542 6,099 1,417 259 75775 
aandfiscal year 528 5,740 1,282 115 6,143 
Average for 3 
YEAS seeseeee 5,916 1,410 191 7,517 
EXPENSES. 
Maintainence Ex- Locomotive Expenses. 
Fiscal Year. Divisor. Per Divi Per 
Working mileio Running mile 
Mileage: operation. mileage. fun. 
Miles. Yen. Miles. Yen. 











agth fiscal year... 55% 1,840 3,547,377 -244 
23td fiscal year... 551 1,246 2,047,754 279 
22nd fiscal year... 542 1,158 2,456,751 «212 
‘Trac Expenses, General Expenses. 

fina Yer reenter to 
Expenditure. 94" 

‘Yen, Yen, Yen. 





«4,110,141 9.182 6,537,041 2.589 


24th fiscal year 
‘4,213,804 8.382 6,215,077 2.236 
8 


23rd fiscal yeai 






2and fiscal year... 3,771,630 8.019 5,435,047 3-917 
Maintenance Locomotive — Traffic General 

vecage tor neers ‘Bapenves Expenses, Brpenacs 

Ate veares 1,416 +247 8.541 2.865 


The details of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
the Revenue Account for the various sections will 
be found in Table No. 2. 

The net profits of {the year under review, yen 
1,683,241, compared with the aggregate amount of 
the capital, yen 36,583,118 and the total of the 
finally adjusted amount of the same, or Fixed Capi- 
tal, yen 34,241,504, give the following ratios for this 
year, those of the three previous years being also 


given for comparison :— 
Net profits com- 








Net profits com. 





Fiscal Years. pared with Gross. pared with 
{Capitals led capital, 
Percent. Ber ceat. 
24th fiscal year .. 4.6 49 
23rd fiscal year . 6.3 68 
2and fiscal year. 6x 67 
aust fiscal year vee 4 4.6 


The main cause of the decrease of the percent. 
age of the Net Profit was the great earthquake, 
which, as already described, tended to increase 
the expenditures on the one hand and to de- 
crease the receipts on the other. However, there 
was another cause which contributed iv slight 
measure to the same result, ‘The expenditures 
on the Usui-Toge railway works, in course of 
construction during the year under review, amount- 
ed in all to yen 1,343,773; of this sum ‘accounts 
for yen 1,173,320 having been adjusted, were trans- 
ferred to Capital. But as the line was not it 
operation no returns were obtained for this 
creased amount of capital, Were this adjusted 
amount excluded from the capital account, the Net 
Profit would have been 4.8 per cent, of the Gross 
Captial, and 5.1 per cent. of the Fixed Capital. 

In the following table the annual increase of 
the capital and of the gross receipts is compared, 
and the annual increase of the mileage in opera- 
tion and the percentages are given, to show the 
relation between the Capital and the Revenue for 
this last and the three previous fiscal years :— 























the damages caused by the earthquake; Lo- 


ty GO 





2 oes, ye, 8. 2 
fee | fd seq So bbs 
Fiscal Ver. $g4 2282 232 $2 #33 
rk SEBS E25 32 Ese 
SOS ee Bee 
Per ‘Per 
Yen. cent: Yen, 
agth fiscal year... 1,611,436 4.6 103,663" 
23rd fiscal Fear 306) Ns yani74 
aand fiscal year. 1,036, 3.0 14457,819 
anst fiscal year, 7AgOxIS 27-0 654,936 


gle 


‘The sum of yen 1,419,611 remitted to the Na: 
tional Treasury as the net earnings for the yearis 
3.9 per cent. of the gross capital and 4.1 per ceut. 
of the Fixed capital. . 

The General Balance Sheet of the Capital and 
Revenue Accounts at the close of the year will be 
found in Table No. 3. 


GuwsRat ConpITIoN oF WORKS oN THE Nirron 
Rainway Company's Lines, CARRIED OUT 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THIS 
DerarTMENT. 

Though the condition of the construction works 
on the Nippon Railway Company's lines for the 
year has already been dealt with as usual in two 
Semi-annual reports, the main features will here 
be recapitulated. 


The filth Section of this Company’s main line 
between Moriosa and Aomori—was opened on the 
Ist of September, 1891, which made the length of 
the Company's vailways—the main line and the 
branches—in operation 549 miles. 

As with the finishing of the Fifth Section all the 
tailways projected by the company were com- 
pleted, the whole of the works and business of 
the Company, which had till then been under 
the supervision of the Railway Department, were 
transferred, without reserve, to it on the 3Ist of 
March, 1892. 

Company had by that date become fully 

ped with rolling stock and plant sufficient for 

all present requirements; and the few temporary 
bridges that remained in the Fifth Section, which 
required to be replaced by permanent structures 
work which could be carried ont without interfering 
with the traffic—was not considered of importance 
sufficient to deter the consummation of the transfer. 

‘The expenditure on construction account of the 
Nippon, Ryomo, Mito, and Kobu Railway Com- 
panies, from the commencement to the end of the 
year, is here given :— 

Aggregate expenditure on construction 
‘account from the commencement of 
the works to the end of last fiscal year 19,852,318 

Do. during the year under review ...... 1,074,035 


+ 20,926,353 











YEN. 





Total 
Details 
Adjusted amount yen 20,200,171. 

























SS ¢ Shinagawa: Maebashi 
1st Section {Gene aban 2,902,685 
and Section...(Omiya-Shirakawa) 2,267,861 
3rd Section...(Shirakawa-Shiogama) ... 2,513;356 
th Section ...(Sendai-Morioka) 3.844013 
Sth Section ...(Morioka- Aomori) 5,432,260 
ike Line (Utsunomiya-Nilkke) vane "40546 
: yana-Kirya 
Ryomo Line {Oye aceasta $ see 15297,964 
Mito Line ...(Oyama-Mito) 816,611 
Kobu Line ... (Shinjilu- Hachioji).. 723.575 
Unadjusted amount and floating f 726,182 
Amount for which construction officers 
are responsible . 220,987 
Materials in Store Prey 505,195 
‘The amount adjusted from the begining of the 





works to the end of the last fiscal year was yen 
18,444,698 and the amount adjusted during the 
year under review was yen 1,755,473. The total 
of these [sums, yer 20,200,172, represents the ag- 
gregate adjusted capital at the end of the year. 
‘The total mileage of open lines at the close of 
the previous year was 537 miles, constructed at the 
cost of yen 14,767,911; during the year under review 
the Morioka-Aomori Section, of 127 miles in length 
and costing yen 5,432,260, was opened. 
Comparing now the cost of construction with the 
mileage in operation, we find :— 
Cost per Mite, 
Miles. Yen. 
Length of lines in operation 664 ...... 30,422 
Details :— 
















‘Nippon Railway Company. Miles, Yen. 
Tst Section 1 BL eee 35,836 
and Section 1 Q7 sss 23,380 
3rd Section see TO sesee 22,849 
4th Section... . 107 35,920 
5th Section 127 42,774 
Nikko Line 25 16,062 
Ryomo Line 5I 25,450 
Mito Line 3 18,991 
Kobu Line 23 31,460 





A detailed statement of the cost of construction 
of these lines will be found in table No. 4. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 

The Mito Railway Company having come 
to an arrangement with the Nippon Railway 
Company, made an application for permission 
to sell their line to the latter Company. The per- 
mission was granted in June 1891; and, on the 








Ist of March 1892, the railway, with all other pro- 
perties attached to it, was made over to the Nippon 
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counted for with the Revenues and Expenditures 
in the Revenue Account, the details of which are 















































as follow Yen. Yen. 
Working fund .. 2,000,000 
Operating Receipts 4,110,141 
Disparity between the new and old ac- 
counts re suse 49,540 
Total vases 6,159,681 
Deratzs. 
Material in Stock :— 
In stores 1,080,264 
Atshops |. 118,417 
At contractors’ 125 1,168,806 
Sums receivable and Office 
Furniture, &c. .. «285,907 
Cash belonging to the 
Working Fund 545,287 
Operating Expenses 2,420,900 
Expenditures on supple- 
mentary Works wrssesesee 313170 4:740,070 
Net Profit—Balance ... seve 1,419,011 
Casa Account. 
‘BN. Yen. 
Amount at deposit at the 
close of the year under 
review 2,030,388 
Amount be z 
‘Working Fund carried 
over to the next fiscal 
year... i 545,287 
Amount carried over to 
the next fiscal year to 
meet sums payable 65,490 610,777 
Balance 1,419,611 


‘The last balance represents the sum remitted to 
the National Treasury as the amount of Net Rail- 
way Earnings for the year. 

‘The foregoing are the results as worked out in 
accordance with the new regulations. But since 
the division of items and the system of accounts 
generally employed in previous years are here ve- 
tained, in order to facilitate comparison of the 
progress made by the operation of railways, the 
sum of yen 1,683,241 is taken as the net profit in 
this statement. 

The sum of yen 4,110,141, the gross revenue for 
the year, is divided under three heads of Passenger, 
Goods, and Miscellaneous receipts, and the ratio 
each bears to the total for this and the last fiscal 
year, is as follows 








Percentage of 
Amount for Amount for the different 


the year the last receipts to the 
Receipts. under fiscal total revenue. 
review. year. ath = agrd 
fiscal fiscal 
year. year. 
yen. yen, percent. 


Passengers  3179,873 3,305,442 77-4 78-5 



















Goods. 824,050 767,967 20.0 18.2 
Miscellaneous 106,212 140,395 2.6 3.3 
Tetalaca.s ses4s 110,141 4,213,804 100 100. 


It will be seen from the above table that there 
was a decrease of over yen 120,000 in the Passenger 
receipts; whilst the Goods receipts increased by 
over yer 50,000, ‘The causes of these variations in 
the earnings are treated in the portion of this report 
dealing with the general condition of the traffic, 

The decrease of the Miscellaneous receipts may 
be accounted for by there not having been, during 
the year under review, such a large amount of ex: 
traordinary income under this head as there was 
in the previous fiscal year. 

In the following table the aggregate Working 
Expenditure, during the year under review, namely 
yent 2,426,900, is divided under the four heads of 
Maintainance of’ permanent way, Locomotive, 
Traffic, and general expenses, and the ratio these 
bear to the Revenue and Working Expenditure is 
given for this and the previous year. 














252 228 — Ratioof the respective 
g Soe Burners 
Ee ie 229 ih Weel” gu rise 
< <e ve ‘Year. 
Yen, Yeo, Per Gent, Per Cent. 
Maintenance 1,013,591 686,657 41.8246 34.3 163 
Locomotive, 866,687 822,410 35.7 21.1 41.1 19.5 
Traffic. 377,383. 353.220 15.5 92 17.7 8.4 
General 769,239 138.986 7.0 4.1 69 3.3 





Total... 2,426,900 2,001,273 100,0 59.0 100.0 47.5 

Note—The figures on the right side in the columns of percent- 

sauce give the percentage of Working Expenses; those on the 
iete percentages of Revenue. 

It will be noticed from the above table that a 
general increase over the figures of the previous 
year has taken place in all branches of expen- 
ditures. Maintainance expenditures owe their 
increment to the expenses incurred in repairing 
the damages caused by the earthquake; Lo- 
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comotive expenditures to increase of running 
mileage; ‘Iraffic expenditures to the same cause, 
and also to the extra outlay incurred in the dis- 
charge of business owing to the communication by 
the line having been cut off at different places by 
the earthquake, and owing also to the separate 
supervision which had in consequence to be esta- 
blished at various localities. The increase in the 
general expenditures is att: ilu! able to a change of 
accounting method rendered esi able by the rela- 
tions between the organization of the department 
and the division of the fixed expenditures, namely, 
that the expenses of construction trains, the general 
expenses of the traffic department, and the expenses 
of maintaining and repairing of buildings, which 
were hitherto chargeable in appropriate proportion 
to the Maintainance, Locomotive, and Traffic 
expenditures respectively, are charged wholly to 
the General expenditures in the year under review. 

The different heads of the receipts and expendi- 
tures in the revenue account of the last three years, 
divided by their appropriate divisors, give results 
as shown in the following tables = 

RECEIPTS. 
























‘The sum of yen 1,419,611 remitted to the Na- 
tional Treasury as the net earnings for the year is 
3.9 per cent. of the gross capital and 4.1 per cent. 
of the Fixed capital. . 

The General Balance Sheet of the Capital and 
Revenue Accounts at the close of the year will be 
found in Table No. 3. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF WORKS ON THE NiPPon 
Raitway Company's Lines, CARRIED OUT 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THIS 
DerarTMENT. 

Though the condition of the construction works 
on the Nippon Railway Company's lines for the 
year has already been dealt with as usual in two 
semi-annual reports, the main features will here 
be recapitulated. 


The filth Section of this Company’s main line= 
hetween Morioka and Aomori—was opened on the 
Ist of September, 1891, which made the length of 
the Company’s tailways—the main line and the 
branches—in operation 549 miles, 

As with the finishing of the Fifth Section all the 
railways projected the company were com- 























Average pleted, the whole of the works and business of 
7 mileage in Passenger Goods Misc s |the Company, which had till then been under 
Flacal yeats. operation. Recgipte, Receipts, tgceipts. Total. | ine supervision of the Railway Department, were 
2gth fiscal year 539 5,899 14529 197 7,625 transferred, without reserve, to it on the gtst of 
23rd fiscal year 542 0,009 1,417 259 7,775 | March, 1892. 
22nd fiscal year 528 5,740 1,282 115 6,143] ‘The Company had by that date become fully 
a - = J equipped with rolling stock and plant sufficient for 
Average for 3 all present requirements; and the few temporary 
YEAS sesreeeee 5,916 1,410 191 7,517| bridges that remained in the Fifth Section, which 
EXPENSES. required to be replaced by permanent structures 
Maintainence Ex- Locomotive Expenses. | work which could be carried out without interfe 
_ penses. Eid with the traffic—was not considered of importance 
Slscal Vert Fer, Divisor, Fer | sufficient to deter the consummation of the transfer. 
- mileage. run! ‘The expenditure on onsiruction-acnount of the 
‘ ies. ¥en! Nippon, Ryomo, Mito, and Kobu Railway Com- 
aul fiscal fens ae seo PH panies, from the commencement to the end of the 
2and fiscal year... 542 1,158 2,456,751 .2t2| Yeats is here given -— 
‘Traffic Expenses. General Expenses. | Aggregate expenditure on construction = -¥. 
y Divisor. Per te Divisor. per gog| account from the commencement of 
Bisel er Total Re- yen. Revenueand 7,.°°| te works to the end of last fiscal year 19,852,318 
Yen, Yen. Yen. Yen. | Do. during the year under review ...... 1,074,035 


«4,110,141 9.182 6,537,041 2.589 
"4,213,804 8.382 6,215,077 2.230 
+ 3,771,630 8.019 514351047 3-917 


24th fiscal year 
231d fiscal yea 
22nd fiscal year, 





Maintenance Locomotive _ Traffic General 

‘ Bxpens . Expenses. Expenses. Expenses. 
Average fort 

Weer 1,416 2478541 2,865 


‘The details of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
the Revenue Account for the various sections will 
be found in Table No. 2. 

‘The net profits of [the year under review, yen 
1,683,241, compared with the aggregate amount of 
the capital, yen 36,583,118 and the total of the 
finally adjusted amount of the same, or Fixed Capi- 
tal, yen 34,241,504, give the following ratios for this 
year, those of the tree previous years being also 


iven for comparison :— 
S F Net profits com- 





Net profits com- 








Fiscal Years, pared with Gross pared with 
\Cupital, Fixed capital, 
Per cent. Per cent, 
2qth fiscal year. 4.6 4:9 
23rd fiscal year. 0.3 68 
2and fiscal year,. 6.1 6.7 
2ist fiscal year . 4 4.6 


The main cause of the decrease of the percent- 
age of the Net Profit was the great earthquake, 
which, as already described, tended to increase 
the expenditures on the one hand and to de- 
crease the receipts on the other. However, there 
was another cause which contributed i i 
measure to the same result. The exp. 
on the Usui-Toge railway works, in course of 
construction during the year under review, amount: 
ed in all to yen 1,343,773; of this sum accounts 
for yen 1,173,320 having been adjusted, were trai 
ferred to Capital. But as the line was not 
operation no returns were obtained for this in- 
cieased amount of capital, Were this adjusted 
‘amount excluded from the capital account, the Net 
Profit would have been 4.8 per cent. of the Gross 
Captial, and 5.1 per cent. of the Fixed Capital. 

In the following table the annual increase of 
the capital and of the gross receipts is compared, 
and the annual increase of the mileage in opera- 
tion and the percentages are given, to show the 
relation between the Capital aud the Revenue for 
this last and the three previous fiscal years :— 









2 % 2 “a 

2 ste. ty 33 

a.¢ $82. (3, be ef 

S28 gota $23 <2 Ss 

Ficcal Ver. Suz HEEE E92 PE 28 

e's gas ge §* 58 

shee ie Ty ESE ee Be 

‘Per 
Yen, 

auth fincal year. 103683" 
3ora fseal year ' fenire 
aand fiscal year. 1,056,606 0 1,457,819, 
asst fiscal year,. 7196.478 27.0 61499360 


gle 








| to sell their line to the latter Company. 





« 20,926,353 





Adjusted amount yen 20,200,171. 
Shinagawa: Maebashi 
Ueno-Akabane 
.(Omiya-Shirakawa) 
‘(Shirakawa-Shiogama) . 
\(Sendai-Morioka) 
:(Morioka-Aomori) 


2,902,685 
2,267,861 
2,513,356 
3,844,113 
51432,260 


ist Sectio 


and Section 
3rd Section 
4th Section 
5th Section 





















Nikko Line ... (Utsunomiya-Nikko) . ‘401.546 
«| § Oyama-Ki 
Ryomo Line {Ore een t sees 1297964 
Mito Line ...(Oyama-Mito) we. 816,611 
Kobu Line ...(Shinjiku-Hachioji 723,575 
Unadjusted amount and floating fund... 726,182 
Amount for which construction officers 
are responsible .,. 220,987 
Materials in Store .. 505,195, 
‘The amount adjusted from the begining of the 





works to the end of the last fiscal year was yen 
18,444,698 and the amount adjusted during the 
year under review was yen 1,755,473. The total 
of these [sums, yer 20,200,172, represents the ag- 
gregate adjusted capital at the end of the year. 
‘The total mileage of open lines at the close of 
the previous year was 537 miles, constructed at the 
cost of yen 14,767,911; during the year under review 
the Morioka-Aomori Section, of 127 miles in length 
and costing yen 5,432,260, was opened. 

Comparing now the cost of construction with the 
mileage in operation, we find :— 








Mile 
Length of lines in operation 664 
Details :-— 


Cos Mile, 
Ren. 
30,422 








Yen. 
35,836 
23,380 
22,849 













3rd Section 
4th Section 
5th Section 
Nikko Line .. 
Ryomo Line .. 
Mito Line 
Kobu Line 
A detailed statement of the cost of construction 
of these lines will be found in table No. 4. 
PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES, 
The Mito Railway Company having come 
to an arrangement with the Nippon Railway 
Company, made an application for permission 
sel The per- 
mission was granted in June 18913 and, on the 
1st of March 1892, the railway, with all other pro- 
Pp attached to it, was made over to the Nippon 
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‘Taste No. 6. Sratistics or PassenGer TRarFic. 
“Tokyo-Kobe Section. Takasaki-Yokogawa Section. 
Items, Increase or De- Increase or De- 
auth Fiscal year. | aprd Fiscal year, lerease. Decreased] ayth Fiscal year, | agrd Fiscal year, | crease, Decreased 
Average operating mileage * Miles 419-45, 430. * 10.35 18. 17.36 7 
Passenger train mileage . Miles 2,066,180. 1,895,774. 170,406. 1,342. - 1,342. 
Mixed train mileage . Miles 209,474. 101,834. 107,640. 52,924. 50,969. 1,955+ 
Total... Miles 2,170,917. 1,946,691. 224,226. 27,804. 25,485. 2,319. 
Daily train mileage Miles | 5,931+ 51319. 612. 76. 79. 6. 
Carriage mileage Miles 25,125,422. | 23,664,990. —_|1,460,426. 346,842. 300,798. |* — 13,956. 
Average mileage per day Miles 68,649. 64,836. 3,813. 948. 988. |* 40. 
‘Average number of carr ICarriages| 11.87 12.16 |* "59 12.47 14.16 * 
Total number of carriages used + Carriages| + 216,944. - = _ _ 
Daily Average mileage per carriage iles i 117.414) - = = - = 
Number of Passengers carried :— 
First and Second class . Persons 660,081. 654.507- 5.484. 9623. 7869- 2,054. 
‘Third class .. Persons | 9,903,633- 9:459,087. 444,540. 340,730. 325,104. 21,632. 
Total Persons | 10,563,714. | 10,113,684. | 450,030. 356,359. 332,673. 23,686. 
Daily average number of passengers .. Persons 28,863. 27,709. 1,154. 974. git. 63. 
Average number of passengers per mile Persons 590,612. 612,168. |* 21,556. 262,605. 251,857. 10,748. 
Average number of passengers per train mile ,..] Persons 114.14 135.22 |* 21.08 170.01 172.45 |* 2.44 
Average number of passengers per carriage mile.| Persons 9.86 11.12 |* 1.26 13.63 12.18 1.45 
Passenger mileage :— ; 
First and Second class passenger mileage «| Miles | 20,026,212. = - 144,992. - - 
Third class passenger mileage. «| Miles |227,772,220. - = 4,581,902. = - 
otal... Miles [247,798,432 _ 263,232,402. "15,433,970. | 4,726,894. 41394:908. 331,986. 
Average mileage per passenger Miles 23.46 26.03 |* 2.57 13.2 13.21 0.0! 
Average mileage per First and Second class| 
passenger .. Miles 30.34 - - 15.07 = = 
Average mileage per Third class passenger. Miles 23.00 - - 13.21 _ - 
Coaching Receipts :— 
Passenger receipts . q Yen 2,734,418.235| 2,900,555.020/* 166,136.785| 62,206.610} 57,358.825} 4,847.785, 
Parcels and luggage receipts Yen 97,721.330) 93:778.480} 3:942.850| 1,097 .600] 980.550 117-050 
Postal service receipts Yen 32.442.388 -20,419.748) 3,022.64] 720.000| 660.000] 60.000 
Total. Yen 2,864,581-953) 3,023,753-248|* 159,171-205| 64,024.21 58,999.375| 5,024.835, 
Daily average receipts . Yen 7,826.727| 8,2B4.255(" 457-523 174.9. 161.0421 13.288 
Average receipts per operating mile Yen 6,827.545 7.031.984" 204.430) 3)550.901 3,381,053 175 848 
Average receipts per tain mile .. fen 1.320] 1.553|* 0.233} 2.303] 2.315| 0.012 
Average receipts per carriage mile Yen 0.1140 0.1278 |* 0.0138 0.1846 0.1636 0.0210 
Average receipts per passenger ......u» Yen 0.2589 0.2868 |* 0.0279 0.1746 0.1725, 0.0021 
Average receipts per passenger mile Yen 0.01103) 0.01103] 0.00007} 0.0131 0.01305| 0.00011 
‘Average receipts per carriage ... Yen |t 13.499 ats sy h ats bi 
Total tonnage of parcels and luggage ca Tons 4,300. 3711. 685. 164. 145. 19. 
Average number of tons per day Tons 12.01 10.17 1.84 0.45 0.40 0.05 
Average receipts per ton... + Yen 22.230 25.270" 3.04 6.693) 6.762 069 
Karuizawa-NacetsufSection. Total, 
ae th Fiscal -d Fiscal Hence: Decreased) aqth Fiscal Fiscal year. | creases Desreare 
24 y a3 y se Decreased) 24 year, | aged Fiscal year, | crease, Deczese 
Average operating mileage * Miles 91.23 91.35 |* 12 528.68 538.71 |* 10.03 
mileage . Miles a = - 2,067,522. 1,895,774 171,748. 
mileage Miles 250,345+ 258,219. 1,126 521,743 411,022. 110,721. 
tal... Miles 129,673. 129,110, 563. 2,328,304. 2,101,286. 227,108, 
Daily train mileage Miles 355° 354 re 6,362. 5:743- 619. 
Carriage mileage . Miles 1,249,498. 1,230,669. 18,829. 26,721,762. 25,250,403. 1,495,299. 
Average mileage per day Miles 3414. 3:372+ 42. 73.011. 1196. 3,815. 
Average number of carriages to a traiv ICawiages| 0.64 9.54 10. 11.48 12.02 |* "54 
Total number of carriages used + Carriages| 12,688. - - 229,632. - a 
Daily Average mileage per carriage Miles 98.479, - - 116.367] - = 
Number of Passengers carried :— 
First and Second class Persons 13,633. 12,308. 1,325. 683,337 674,474. 8,863. 
Persons 854,207. 806,718. 47,489. 11,104,576. 10,590,909. 513,667. 
Persons | 867,840. 819,026. 48,814. | 11,787,913. | 11,264,383. 522,530. 
Daily average number of passenger: Persons 2,371. 2,244. 127. 32,208 30,864. 1,344 
Average number of passengers per mile . Persons 192,120. 188,151. 3,969. 510,662. 528,555. |* — 17,893. 
‘Average number of passengers per train mile...) Persons 135.24 133.26] 1.98 115.99 135.55 |* 19.56 
Average number of passengers per carriage mile. Persons 14.04 13.98 0.06 10.17 11.28 |* 1.17 
Passenger mileage :— : : 
First and Second class passenger mileage. Miles 325,843. = - 20,497,047 i a 
Third class passenger mileage Miles | 17,212,324. — - 249,506,440. _ - 
Total Miles | 17,538,167. | 17,204,071. | 334,096. 270,063,493. [284,831,381- _ |*14,767,888, 
Average mileage. Miles 20.17 21.01 |* 84 22.91 25.28 |* 2.37 
Average mileage pe ; 
passenger .. Miles 23.90 ae se 30.00 Pa ems 
Average mileage per Third class passenger . Miles 20.15 - - 22.48 - - 
Coaching Receipts :— 
Passenger receipts ... Ven — |230,241,190. 225,469.450| 4,771.740| 3,026,866.035] 3,183,383.295|* — 156,517.260 
Parcels and luggage receipts Yen 2,985,320. 3.151.930] * 166.610 101,804.259| 97,910.960 | 3,893,290 
Postal service receipts Yen 1,764,140. 1,571-050| 193.090 34,926.528] 31,650.798 3.275.730 
Total. Ven 234,990,650. 230,192.430| —4,798.220| 3,163,596.813] 3,312,945.053|* —149,348.240 
Daily Average receipts Yen 42,081. 630.604 11.389| 8,643,703 9.076.561 |* 432.853 
Average receipts per operating 1 Yeu 2,574,182. 2,517-484| 56.698] 5,982.03} 6,147.750 165.720 
‘Average receipts per train mile Yen 1.812 1.782 1030] 1.359] 1.577 0.218 
Average rec Yen 0.1881 0.1870 .OO1L 0.1184 0.1312 0.0128 
Average receipts per passenger Yen 0.2653 0.2751 |* 10098 0.2568 0.2826|* 0.0258 
Average receipts per passenger mile Yen 0 01313) 0.01309} 00004] 0.01121 0.01118 0.00003, 
Average daily receipts per carriage Yen 18.521 - - 13.777] — = 
Total tonnage of parcels and Inggage carried . Tons 130. 150. |* — 20. 4.690] 4,006. 684. 
‘Average number of tons per day Tons 0.36 0.41 |* 0.05 12.82 10.98 1.84 
Average receipts per ton... Yen 22.964) 21.013 1.951 20.7071 24.441 |* 3-734 


























* Mileages of the portions of the lines on which traffic was suspended by damages multiplied by the number of days they remained unavailable and de- 
ducting the sum thus obtained from the total average operating mileage for the year gives this result, 
Number of vehicles multiplied by the number of days they were employed. 


Inclusive of the Yokogawa Line. 
Note 1 
Note 2:- 







4,394,908 being the actual mileage for jhat year as 
number of passengers iage mie, U ©) Bet 
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ote above. 
p34 ( 


e per passenger, and the average recei 
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otal train mileage is the sum of one-half of the mixed-train mileage added to the passenger train mileage. 
In calculating veliicles the number of carriages in use at the close of each month have been taken as the number employed during each suc- 








Yokohama Line :—In the last year’s Report the total passenger mileage on this line was given as 5,449,619. ‘This has been found incorrect, 


The necessary corrections in the Average number of passengers per mile, to Average 


istliger-milé, have likewise been made, 
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Statistics or Goons Trarric. 

























































































































































































































































Tokyo-Kobe Section. Takasaki-Yokogawa Section. 
ems. Toseateos | agp rivet [ ang Pace! | Decesie 
auth Fiscal Year, | agtd Fiscal Year. | Decrease. De, Meare ats create, Mar. 
Average operating Mileage Miles 430-50 433-40 2.70 18. 17.36 “44 
Goods train Mileage Miles 684,760. 583,321. 101,439. 10,587- 995- 9.592. 
Mixed train Mileage Miles 209.474. 101,834. 107,640. 52,924. 50,969. 1,955- 
Total... Miles 789.497 634.238. 155,259. 37,049. 26,480. 10,569. 
Daily average Mileage .. Miles 2,157. 1,733. 424. 101. 72. 29. 
Goods Waggon Mileage... Miles | 12,404,744. _{10,332,780. | 2,071.958. | 318,782. | 151,314. 167,468. 
Empty waggon Mileage (Down trains) Miles | 2,040,007. — = 414. = — 
Empty waggon Mileage (Up trains) Miles '570,383- - = 95,352. = - 
Total... Miles | 2,610,390. = - 95,766. - - 
Ratio of Empty waggon 
waggon Mileage vs.sesssssseesssereesessssecsee [Per cent, at. - - 30. - - 
Percentage of Empty waggon Mileage, Down 
Trains... ss [Per cent, 32.9 — - 26 - - 
Percentage of Empty waggon Mileage, Up 
Trainssvsssee ‘ieee [Per cent, 9.2 = - 59:8 - - 
Daily average Mileage .. .| Miles 33,893. 28,309. 5584. 871. 415. 456. 
Daily average Mileage of Feighted Waggons..| Miles 26,761. = = 609. - = 
Daily average Mileage of Empty Waggons Miles 71132. - — 262. = La} 
Average number of waggons toa train . |Waggous| 1,571- 16.29 |* 58 8.60 5.71 2.89 
Total number of waggons used + ...... se |[Waggons{f 502,746. = = = = - 
Daily average Mileage per waggon Miles 25.3081 = = 3 = =" 
Tonnage of goods carried .. Tons 685,505. 560,426. 125,079. 49,200. 43,839. 5,361. 
Daily average Tonnage Tons 1,873. 1,535- 338. 134. 120. 14. 
Average Tonnage per mile. Tons 62,156. 51,444. 10,712. 44,290. 32,107. 12,183. 
Average Tonnage per train-mil Tons 33-993] 35-162)" 1.251 21.78 21.158} 0.630 
Average Tonnage per waggou-mile Tons 2.158] 2.158) - 2.532| 3-702|* 17 
Average Tonnage per Freighted waggon-mile Tons 2.733 - - 3-620] - - 
Total ton mileage ad Miles | 26,766,011. |22,301,070. } 4,464,941. | 807,222. | 560,262. 246,960. 
Average mileage p Miles 38.99 39-79 80 16.41 12.18 4.23, 
Goods Receipts :— 
Ordinary freight receipts . Yen 199,180.264} 215,880,816" 16,700.552] 13,027.67] 11,453-435] 1574-242 
Waggon-load freight receipts ...... Yen 382.421.270| 369.941.510] 12,479.70] 11,816.90] 8,482.020] —3,334.970 
Goods carried by Special contract receipt Yen '95.156.590]  49,677-38@] 45,479.21 — — = 
Total ..... Yen 676,758.124} 635,499-706] _41,258.418] 24,844.657] 19,935-455] 4909-212 
Daily average receipts _ Yen 1,849,066} 1.741.095] 107,971. 67.882] 54.01 13.264. 
Average receipts per mile . Yen 1,571-572} 1,405.97. 105,598. 1,380.259| 1,142.433] 237-826 
Average receipts per train-mile Yen .857| 1,002] 0.145} 0.671 0.753)" 0.082 
‘Average receipts per waggon-mile Yen 0.0546] 0.061 0.0069} 0.077 0.1317)" 0.0538 
‘Average receipts per filled waggon-mil Yen 0.0691} = = 0.1114] = -* 
Average receipts per ton Yen 0.9872! 1.134 0.1468] 0.5050} 0.4547] 0.0503 
Average receipts per ton-mile Yen 0.0253} 0.0285] 0.0032| 0.0308} 0.0356]* 0.0048 
Daily average receipts per waggon Yen (fg 1.3991 - ics me oe Es 
Acerecate ,TRaIn MILgaces. 
Passenger train mileag Miles | 2,066,180 1,895,774 170,406 1,342. - 1,342 
Goods train mileage Miles 684,760 583,321 101,439 10,587- 995 9,592 
Mixed train mileage Miles 209,474 101,834 107,040 52,024. 50,969 1,955 
Total sa 2,960,414 _| 2,580,929 379.485 64.853. 64 12,889 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section. Total. 
Items, agth Fiscal : Ingreage-of 4 i 
i wis jsrd Fiscal Year.) Decrease. De, Jogth Fiscal Year,| ard Fiscal Year, Decrease ess 
Average operating Mileage . Miles 91.23 91-35 |* 0.12 539-73 542.31 |* 3.63 
Goods train Mileage Miles | 17,688. 29,159. | 11,471. 713,035. 613,475. 99,560. 
Mixed wain Mileage Miles | 259,345. | 258,210. 1,126. 521,743. 411,022. 110,721. 
Total .. Miles | 147,361. | 158,269. |* 10,908. 973,907- 818,987. 154,920. 
Daily Average Mileage . Miles 403, * gt. 2,061. 2,239, 422, 
Goods Waggon Mileage Miles |1,235,980, 429,972. |t3,950,506. | 11,290,108. | 2,669,398. 
Empty waggon Mileage (Down Miles | ‘301,522 — = 2,541,043- = 
Empty waggon Mileage (Up trains) Miles | — 38,436. - = 704,171. = ats 
Total Miles | 539,958. = = 3,240,114. - aes 
Ratio of Empty waggon Mileage to the Total 
waggon Mileage .... ek Per cent, 43-7 = - 2.33 - ae 
Percentage of Empty waggon Mileage, Down 
Trains a ..|Per cent, 81.2 = = 36.4 = = 
Percentag! Empty waggon mileage, Up 
Trains Per cent, 6.3 - = 10.1 - = 
Daily average 2 Miles 3:377- 2,208, 1,169. 38,141. 30,932. 
Daily average Mileage of Feig 28 Miles 1,902. = _ 29,272. oe 
Daily average mileage of Empty waggons. Miles 1,475- - a 8,860. = 
Average number of waggons to a train Wagegons| 8.39 5.09 3.30 14-33 13.79 54 
Total number of waggons used f... ..|Waggons| 76,616. - - 579.362. - 
Daily average Mileage per waggou. Miles 16.132] — - 24.005 = es 
Tonnage of goods cariied ..... 71,806. 67 096. i710. 806,511. 671,561. 135,150. 
Daily average Tonnage 196. 184. 12, 2,203. 1,839. 304. 
Average Tonnage permile ... 314589. 31,532. 57. 56,411. 47,405. 8,946. 
Average Tonnage per tralu-mile 10.5 18.22 1.35, 31.273] 31-435)" “162 
‘Average Tonnage per waggon mile...... Tons 3-577|* 1.244] 2.182 2.280|# 1098 
‘Average Tonnage per Freighted waggon mile Tons 43) — = 2.843 - as 
Total ton mileage .... Miles |2,883,637. _ |2,883,248. 389. |30,456,870. | 25,744,580. |4,712,290. 
‘Average mileage per ton Miles 40.13 42.97 | 2.84 37:76 38.35 |* ‘30 
Goods Receipts :-— 
Ordinary freight receipts... Ven | 128,442.680] 123,362.570] 5,080.11] 340,650.621| 350,696.821/* 10,046.200 
Waggon-load [reight receipts Yen — — — 304.238.260| 378,423.530 15,814.730 
Goods carried by Special contract receipts... Ven = = os 05.156.500| - 40.677.380| 484479.210 
Total .... Yen | 128,442. 123,362.570) 5,080.10] 830,045.471] — 778,797-731] 51,247,740 
Daily average recripts Yen 350 337-979 12.957| 2267-884 2,133 692 134.192 
Average receipts per mile . Yen 1,407-013]  1,349-146] 57867] 1,537-370| 1,435-870 101.500 
‘Average receipts per train-mile Ven 0.872 0.779 093| 0.852] 0.951\* 0.099 
Average receipts per waggon-mile . Yen 0.1039] 0.1531| * .0492| 0.0595] 0.069/* 0.095 
‘Average receipts per filled waggor Yen = _ 0.0775 - a 
Average receipts per ton ‘ Yen 1.8386|* 0.0499] 1.0292 1.1600 0.1308 
‘Average receipts per ton-mile .-..eee ree wen 0.0428} 0017] 0.0273| 0,0303* 0.0030 
eipts per wagy en = aes 3 = | 
Daily Sais : ‘Coc ‘ Original frok#3 ‘i 
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AcorecaTs Tratw Mireacss:—Continued from Table No, 7. 

































Passenger train mileagi Miles — = = 12,007,522 1,895,774 171,748 
Goods train mileage Miles 17,688 20.159 |* 11,471 713,035, 613,475 99,500 
Mixed train mileage Miles | 250,345 258,219 1,126 521,743 411,022 110,721 














277.033 | 287.378 | 10,345 _| 3,302,300 382,029 


* Mileages of the portions of lines over which traffic was suspended by damages multiplied by the number of days they remained unavailable and de- 
ducting the sum thus obtained from the total average operating mileage, gives this result, 
Number of vehicles multiplied by the number of days they were employed. 
Yokogawa Line inclusive. 
Note 1. The total train mileage is the sum of one half of the mixed-train mileage added to the goods-train mileage. 


Note 2 In calculating the vehicles the number of waggons in use at the close of each month have been taken as the number employed during each 
succeeding mouth. 








Total .... 





2,920,271 








Taste No. 8. List or Dearus ann INsurtes AMONG PassenceRrs, STAFF, AND OTHERS IN THE DIPFERENT SECTIONS DURING THE 24TH Fiscat Year. 





‘Passengers. Railway Staff. General Public. I Total. 








Sections, 






‘Accidental, | Negligence. ‘Accidental. Negligence. Suicide. Negligence. 





Killed. | Wounded, 








Deaths. |Injuries.| Deaths Injuries,|Deaths. |Injuries| Deaths {Injuries.| Deaths.|Injuries.| Deaths [Injuries 





























Tokyo Kobe Section as 4| — 2| 14] 2] 64] 2 17 | 108 
‘akasaki- Yokogawa $ aa ese ee hh ee sess a es pee ee 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section = Mr te és rd teeres 
By the Great Earthquake,, er 1 Fy sat ? 

=a ee 1 7 15] 21 Jo 2 18 | 122 











Nors—Under the head of “‘ accidental” are recorded deaths and injuries arising from unforeseen occurrences. Thus the one death recorded in the column for Passengers is 
a case of a sudden termination of the life of a passenger who had been suffering from katte. ; 

Under ** Negligence’? are those arising from personal carelessness. 
Under “ Suicide” are cases with clear proofs of premeditated self-destruction. 


Taste No. 9. List or CASUALTIES AND ACCIDENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE TRAFFIC IN THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS DURING THE 24TH Fiscal Year. 

















Derailments, Collisions. {Odatractlone te the 


road and trains. Violaters 



































Traine lof Rail 

Sections. Bailures, Natal | wir} Delayed. Stopped ede Reguias y 

Carriages. | Waggons.| Engines. |Carriages.| Waggons.| Engines. Natasat -/wiite tions. 

‘Tokyo-Kobe Section 15 9 142 8 37 44 | 157 

Takasaki. Yokogawa Section 1 = 2 1 4 2 oe 

Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section 10 23 B 26 = 5 

By the Great Earthquake 16 = 1 = 

Total .. 26 3 167 38 67 57 162 
Nors—By “ Derailments” and “Collisions ” are meant vehicles getting off the track or colliding with each other by negligence on the part of Pointsmen, Steam being in excess, &c* 


By * Failures,” vehicles becoming disabled by over-heating of the axles, parts of machinery breaking or giving away, &c., is meant. 

‘Obstructions to the road and trains mean impediments on the lines caused by storms, &c , or by persons wilfully placing stones, wood, &c., on them, 

Delays of the trains, are interruption of their working brought about by these obstructions; the stoppages result from same causes. % 

Violators of Railway Regulations mean passengers who over-ride their station and fail to pay their fare, and those who otherwise act contrary to the Railway Regulations, 
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IN THE TOKYO COURT OF APPEAL. 
a Cae 

MOURILYAN, HEIMANN AND CO. V. THE GOVERNOR 

Wor KANAGAWA-KEN—THE KEROSENE OIL CASE, 


Appellant—Arthur H. Groom, Manager of Mou- 
rityan Heimann & Co., Export and Import 
Merchants, 35, Foreign Settlement, Yoko- 
hama. 

Oxamura TexvniKo, Counsel for Appellants. 
Harapa Keico, Counsel for Appellants. 
Respondent—Ursum1 TapaKatsu, Governor of 

Kanagawa Ken, 

Taxanasut Sureroku, Counsel for Respon- 
dent, 

Korpe Rruraro, Counsel for Respondent. 

On the 2oth ultimo the above case was heard 
before Mr. Hasegawa Takashi, Chief Judge; and 
Messrs. Takaya Tsunetaro, Hirose Gigei, Hirada 
Kosaburo, and Mayeda Kokai, Assistant Judges. 
The Appellants were represented by Messrs. 
Okamura Teruhiko and Harada Keigo, and the 
Respondent by Messrs. Takahashi Suteroku, and 
Hoide Riutaro. The Court opened at 1.30 p.m. 

Counsel for Appellants—As the judgment de- 
livered in the Yokohama Local Court on the 23rd 
May, 1892, is considered improper, the appellants 
pray the Court to reverse that judgment, and to 
order respondent to pay an indemnity of 81,455.31 
yen, as well as the costs of the Court from the 
1gth November, 1891, to the date of the settlement 
of the present suit. 

Counsel for Respondent—I pray the Court to 
dismiss the appeal, and to make the appellants re- 
sponsible for the costs of the Court. 

The Judge asked Counsel for appellants to state 
the facts of the case, 

Counsel for Appellants—The appellants have 
been engaged in the kerosene oil trade ever since 
1888, and during May, 1890, and February, 1891, 
they imported 203,525 cases of kerosene oil per 
Anglo-American, Milverton, and Calypso. Now, 
in accordance with the provisions in the Treaties 
with Foreign Powers, the Japanese Governmentpro- 
mulgated Regulations for the Storage of Explosives, 
in 1877. By these Regulations it is forbidden that 
any explosive articles imported into Yokohama 
be stored in a private godown; they must be 
placed in the Nakamura Warehouse controlled 
by the Kanagawa Kencho. Kerosene oil is in- 
cluded in the list of explosives. The appellants, 
in obedience to the Regulations, stored 129,792 
cases of kerosene oil, imported by the above three 
ships, in the official store-house, as soon as the 
oil had been landed at the Hatoba. Now, in ac- 
cordance with the Regulations, when the appel- 
lants desired to obtain delivery of the oil, they had 
to present a delivery order to the officials appoint- 
ed to control the store-house, and the latter are 
required to deliver culy the number of cases 
mentioned on the delivery order. In the event 
of the appellants concluding a sale to a Japanese 
merchant, and receiving money from the latter, 
they had to prepare a delivery order and hand it 
to the purchaser for presentation tothe warehouse 
officials. In November of last year, the appellants 
discovered that 43,476 cases, which should have 
been remaining from the total deposited by them 
the warehouse, were lost. It was their custom 
to keep accounts of the sales effected, and these 
accounts showed that the above number of cases 
ought to be still in the warehouse. When the 
appellants investigated the affair, they found that 
the cases had been stolen by Shiu Kit-ching, a 
Chinese godown-keeper in their employ, and by 
Alai, Akew, and some other Chinamen. Shiu Kit. 
ching, as I have said, was a godown-keeper, and 
the other Chinamen were under him, Their 
sole business was to take care of the godown. 
The method adopted by them in obtaining the oil 
was this :—They procured forms of delivery orders 
from the Kencho. These they filled inand signed 
themselves, and then affixed to them the stamp 
of the firm without the knowledge of theappellants. 
The orders thus fabricated they carried to the 
officials in charge of the warehouse, and the latter, 
tegarding the orders as bona fide, delivered the 
number of cases mentioned on them. Sometimes 
the appellants handed delivery orders to these 
Chinamen, but the latter destroyed them, and made 
Out fresh orders in their place. On the other hand, 
as appellants received the money for the number 
of cases of oil which they supposed had been sold 
—such money being paid out of the proceeds of 
the fraud—they had no means of ascertaining 
what was going on. At last, however, all the oil 
deposited was exhausted, and discovery then be- 
came inevitable. Thereupon the appellants called 
in the chief culprit, and questioned him, when he 
made confession in the above sense. The ap- 
pellants thereupon communicated the fact to the 
Chinese Consul, and the latter at once summoned 
Shiu Kit-ching, and examined him, eliciting the 
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same confession. Now, when the oil was deposited, 
the warehouse officials handed to the appellants a 
warrant, the method of procedure being that when 
it was desired to withdraw a certain number of 
cases, the warrant must be handed in together with 
a delivery order. ‘The warrants were kept by the 
appellants, bnt the Chinese took them and return- 
ed them to the Kencho, We have had an op- 
portunity of inspecting some of these warrants now 
in the possession of the Kencho. If they be ex- 
amined, the portions handed to the Chinese can 
be ascertained. Some of the delivery orders were 
signed in pencil, yet, without regard to. such 
an irregularity, the officials delivered the oi 
Orders so signed have been seen by one of the 
clerks of the appellants’ firm who went with his 
brother to inspect the documents in the keeping 
of the Kencho. The appellants therefore request 
that these documents be produced by the respond 
ent. In short, the complaint of the appellants is 
that the respondent, by his own negligence, care- 
lessly delivered to the Chinamen goods which, in 
necessary compliance with the Regulations, had 
been stored in the warehouse of the respondent. 
The Regulations require that no delivery shall be 
made without due presentation of a delivery order 
signed by the owner of the goods. It is not pre- 
tended that there was any wrong intention on the 
part of the warehouse officials, but since they 
carelessly regarded the Chinese as proper repre- 
sentatives of the firm, and delivered goods to 
them, the loss must be borne by the respondent. 
Therefore the present suit has been instituted, 

The Judge—How about the amount of damage? 
By what process did you estimate the exact amount? 

Counsel for Appellants—It is minutely stated in 
the account book presented by the appellants. 

The Judge—How was the price estimated ? 

Courisel for Appellants—It was determined by 
the selling price as contracted for. 

The Judge—Then do you mean that the goods 
were not sold as agreed? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. Moreover, if the 
fees required for storage be added, the total da- 
mage amounts to over eightly thousand yen. That 
amount we demand. 

Counsel for Respondent—It is difficult to under- 
stand on what precise grounds the appellants 
demand an indemnity in respect of the delivery 
of some forty thousand cases of kerosene. The 
respondent, as the counsel for the appellants has 
stated, receives explosives into the warehouse 
controlled by him. Not merely explosives belong- 
ing toappellants firm butalsoexplosivesthe property 
ofanumber of others. The amount deposited by the 
appellants was not so small as forty thousand cases, 
We have it on the authority of the counsel for the 
appellants himself that the number of cases im- 
ported by the Anglo American and other vessels 
and deposited in the Warehouse, amounted to 
over one hundred and thirty thousand. The 
respondent does not deny that alarge number 
of cases were received by him from the appel- 
lants, But both in receiving and delivering such 
goods there are provisions to be observed as pre- 
scribed by the Regulations, and the respondent 
acted in strict conformity with those provisions, 
He had been in the habit of receiving the goods 
from the appellant’s firm for some ten years. In 
depositing goods, the appellants have liad to pre- 
sent to the warehouse an application, accompanied 
by a statement of the number of ‘the cases to be 
stored, When the respondent receives such goods 
he issues a warrant, on the face of which the number 
of the cases deposited is recorded. This warrant 
is the proof that the goods have been received. 
When the whole number of cases shown on 
a warrant are withdrawn, the warrant has to 
be returned to the warehouse officials in exchange 
for the goods, But when a portion only of 
the cases is withdrawn, the warrant has to be pre- 
sented, and the official records upon it the number 
of cases delivered. For instance, if out of 10,600 
cases shown on the warrant, 2,000 are deliver- 
ed, then the words ‘8,000 cases remain” are 
endorsed on the warrant. This procedure, expressly 
provided in the Regulations, the warehouse officials 
have always observed strictly. It had been the 
custom that applications for depositing goods 
were brought by an employé of the appellants 
firm, and that delivery orders also were sign. 
ed by an employé, stamped with the stamp 
of the firm, and presented with the warrant. 
Such being the common practice, the respon. 
dent delivered the goods whenever a delivery 
order was presented with the warrant, The 
respondent, therefore, does not know which deli- 
veries are considered wrong, or on account of 
which deliveries the appellants demand an i 
demity. He acknowledges that he received a 
great number of cases of oil from the appellants, 
but claims they were all delivered in strict ac- 
cordance with the prescribed Regulations, and 
that there was no negligence on his side. 
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Another Counsel for Respondent—The sum of 
the matter is that the appellants allege that they 
never gave any power of attorney to the Chinese, 
and that therefore it was negligence on the part 
of the respondent to deliver the goods in exchange 
for delivery orders signed by Chinese. Hence they 
demand an indemnity, But the Kencho began 
to receive kerosene oil from the appellants some 
to years ago. During that long period, though 
applications for depositing goods ought to be 
signed by the firm, it was customary for them to 
be signed by a clerk, The appellants now argue 
that documents signed by a European employé 
were b6nd fide, whereas those signed by a China- 
man were not. But many of the orginal applica- 
tions for deposit were signed by a Chinaman, 
therefore it was natural for the respondent to con- 
sider that delivery orders signed by the same 
Chinaman were bond fide. 

The Judge—I notice that the appellants allege 
the total number of cases imported by the Anglo- 
American and other ships, and deposited in the 
warehouse, to have been over one hundced and 
twenty thousand. But the counsel for respondent 
states it to have been over one hundred and thirty 
thousand. Which is the correct number? The 
appellants’ number is 129,792 only. 

Counsel for Respondent—One hundred and 
thirty thousand is sufficiently correct. 

The Judge—Am I to understand, then, that it 
is not certain whether the number was 120,000 or 
130,000? On how many occasions was the oil 
received ? 

Counsel for Respondent—That I do not knaw. 
Though the number of ships was three, some cases 
of oil were sold at once on landing. If any change 
was made in the place of storing the oil the war- 
rant must have been rewritten. 

The Judge—Can you not tell how many ap- 
plications were there? 

Counsel for Respondent—No, not now. 

The Judge—But have not you kept the docu- 
ments 7 

Counsel for Respondent—No, some of them 
were destroyed. 

The Judge—Then is this statement correct 
“The respondent received a number of cases of 
kerosene oil imported by three ships on various 
and several occasions, but the storage applications 
are not preserved now?” 

Counsel for Respondent—The applications are 
not completely preserved, therefore they cannot be 
produced, 

The Judge—Are those documents all signed by 
representatives of the firm ? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes, all. 

The Judge—Itis alleged that some of them were 
signed by Chinese. Can you produce any such? 

Counsel for Respondent—Ves, 

_ Counsel for Appellants—Counsel for respondent 
just now explained the process of depositing and 
delivering goods. I desire to make a statement 
for the Courts’ consideration. Counsel for respon- 
dent said that the Kencho issues a warrant, and 
whenever the warrant is presented the goods are 
delivered. That sounds as if no importance were 
attached to the delivery orders, But as the de- 
livery orders are of equal importance with the war. 
rants, itis essential that both documents be pro- 
duced. Goods have to be delivered when a de- 
livery order is presented. ‘The delivery order must 
be signed by the owner of the goods, and the 
same rule applies to the warrant, ‘That is to say, 
delivery is made when a delivery order signed by 
the owner of the goods is presented, but not other- 
wise. It must not be supposed that when a man 
comes to ask for delivery, the official in charge at 
once hands him the required goods without even 
looking atthe signature on the order. In a word, 
the delivery order is most important, It is also 
alleged that Chinamen have often discharged these 
functions. The appellants believe that on some oc- 
casions the Chinese sought and obtained delivery 
of oil even though no actual transaction of sale 
had been made. But as the Chinese paid in 
certain sums of money to the firm, the latter could 
not know whether sales had been made or not. 
In point of fact, rumour having been circulated 
that the Chinese were guilty of dishonest practices, 
not only the appellants’ firm but all the foreign 
firms in Yokohama make it a rule never to entrust 
to Chinamen any power to sign documents. This 
fact I believe to be known to the Kencho also. 

‘The Judge—Is there no further argument? 

Counsel for Respondent—There ate many in- 
stances in which, say, 2,000 out of 10,000 cases 
were drawn out originally on the signature of the 
Chinese, and the remaining 8,000 cases are ad- 








mitted by the appellants to have been delivered on 
Proper signatures. Surely they ought to have been 
able to discover that 2,000 cases had been fraudu- 
lently obtained by the Chinese at the outset? 

The Judge—lIs there any disagreement as to the 
amount of indemnity? 
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Counsel for Respondent—Certainly there is, 

The Judge—Then we shall confine ourselves to 
investigating the origin at facts of the matter at 
present, 

Counsel for Respondent—Counsel for appellants 
has stated that it is the common custom i. Yuko- 
hama never to allow any Chinaman to sign a docu- 
ment. But I declare that there is no such custom. 

Counsel for Respondent—May I ask what is 
meant by the ruling which the Bench has just made. 

The Judge—It is necessary in the first place to 
ascertain whether any damage has been caused, 
and, if that be proved, then to determine what the 
damage amounts to. Thus the latter question 
must be postponed for future consideration. 

Counsel for Appellants—I wish to make an ap- 
plication to the Court. Counsel for respondent 
has declared that warrants and delivery orders 
become invalid as soon as they are returned to the 
Kencho, and are therefore regarded as waste 
paper. But when a clerk of the appellants’ firm 
originally went to the Kencho to inspect those 
documents, the official declared that they should be 
produced in the event of the question being brought 
before the Court. It would appear, however, that 
they consider the production of the documents 
disadvantageous to their case, for they have re- 
fused to produce them. Just now one of the 
counsel for respondent said that though the docu- 
ments are in existence, it is impossible to pro- 
duce them all as some are destroyed. In other 
words, he admitted that a certain portion is still 
in the Kencho. 1 requested the Court below 
to order the production of these documents, but 
the defendant refused to produce them on the 
ground that they were unnecessary, and the Court 
declined to grant our application. I now apply 
that the respondent be obliged to produce all the 
warrants and delivery orders relating to the kero- 
sene oilimported by the Anglo American and other 
ships. 

The Judge—You must state plainly what docu- 
ments you require to be produced. 

Counsel for Appellants—What I desire to have 
are the applications for depositing the goods im- 
ported by the Anglo-American, Milverton, and 
another ship; together with the warrants and the 
delivery orders. 

The Judge—For what do you? require these 
documents ? 

Counsel for Appellants—IE the appellants can- 
not refer to them, they are unable to state exactly 
what number of cases of kerosene oil are in ques- 
tion. It is true that they have copies, but the 
copies do not make it very clear at what dates 
and in what quantities the oil was delivered. We 
desire to ascertain these facts precisely, as they 
have an important bearing on our case. Counsel 
for respondent has said that some of the documents 
are preserved, but that the respondent cannot pio- 
duce them. 

The Judge—But have you any copies? 

Counsel for Appellants—Ves, we have copies 
which state the dates and the number of cases. 

The Judge—If the Kencho refuse to produce the 
documents, can you produce your copies? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. But the respond- 
ent does not recognize them. 

Counsel for Respondent—As the documents be- 
come waste-paper on the completion of the transac- 
tions, some of them only may be kept, while others 
are destroyed. We decline to produce them, be- 
cause we should thereby be acknowledging a gene- 
ral responsibility for such documents, whereas in 
other cases besides the present they have been 1e- 
garded as waste-paper. 

Another Counsel for Respondent—If the ap- 
pellants declare that such and such deliveries were 
wrong, the respondent can produce the documents 
to prove the contrary; but if they apply for the 
production of all the documents for the purpose of 
examining them with the view of finding some 
etror, we cannot comply with the application. 

The Judge—Do you say that you are willing to 
produce a portion of the documents? Your state- 
ments do not appear to be consistent, and I have 
difficulty in understanding them. If you claim to 
be under no legal obligation to produce the docu- 
ments, that is a plain plea. But you must declare 
whether or no you possess any documents over 
and above those you have already presented. 

Counsel for Respondent—Unless the appellants 
indicate clearly which and which deliveries were 
illegal, we cannot produce any documents. 

Another Counsel for Respondent—We are under 
no legal obligation to produce the documents. 
If a question be asked as to what we have done 
with the documents, we can reply simply that we 
have destroyed them. 

Counsel for Appellants—The respondent has 
stated that there was a larger number of cases 
imported by the three ships than we have claimed. 
I beg to state that document No, 5 of those now 

















before the Court was copied from the original in 
the Kencho. 

The Judge—Are there any translated numbers 
in the document? 

Counsel for Appellants—No, the numbers were 
written from the first in figures. For instance, out 
of the number of cases imported by the Anglo- 
American, and deposited in the warehouse, 69 
were delivered to Akew, emp! 1 of the appellants’ 
firm, on his own signature, We sliould like to see 
the delivery order for that number. 

The Judge—Were all these copies made at the 
Kencho ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Ves. We considered 
it necessary to produce all the warrants, applica- 
tions for storage, and delivery orders. 

Counsel for Respondent—I ask to be informed 
which deliveries are said to have been wrongfully 
made. The document contains some 150,000 
cases, but no mention is made of the particular 
deliveries that are considered illegal. We ac- 
knowledged in the Lower Court that we made 
some deliveries on the strength of delivery orders 
signed by Chinese, and we therefore fail to see 
that any necessity exists to produce the docu- 
ments now. 

Counsel for Appellants—Originally the appel- 
lants intended to demand an indemnity for the 
whole quantity. Bnt when they carefully calcu- 
lated, they found that they had received money 
for some portions. Hence they demand indem- 
ily for the actual loss only. 

The Judge—Do you then mean that for a por- 
tion of the wrongfully delivered cases the money 
was paid, and that consequently, you do not de- 
mand indemnity for that portion. 

Counsel for Appellants—Exactly so. Counsel 
for respondent denies that there was any legal ob- 
ligation to produce the documents, But I desire 
to refer to Art. 346 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
where it is expressly provided that when a suitor 
desirous of producing evidence, finds that a docu- 
ment which he wishes to use is in a Government 
office or in the hands of the officials of a Govern- 
ment office, he can apply the Court to require 
such Government office or officials to produce the 
document. 

The Judge—But Art. 346 does not refer to the 
party io a suit. It has reference simply to a 
government office or officials. 

Counsel for Appellants—Then I ask permission 
to base my application on Art. 350, second clause, 
and on Art, 339. Art. 339 says that when the 
Court deems that the fact to be verified by a 
document is essential, while the other party admits 
that he is in possession of such document, or makes 
no reply to the application for its production, then 
the Court may issue an order for the production 
of such a document, as a ruling on a point of 
evidence. Again, in Art. 340, it is provided that 
when a party toa suit isa Government office, a 
certificate from the chief of that office declaring 
that the required document is not preserved 
his office, or that he is unable to say where it is 
kept, shall be substituted for the proposed evidence, 
and the Court shall fix an appropriate period for 
the production of such certificate. Relying on 
these provisions, we request the Court to order the 
production of such a certificate. And since the 
respondent has acknowledged that some of the 
documents relating to the oil are preserved, we trust 
such documents will be produced. 

Counsel for Respondent—The respondent is 
not under a legal obligation to produce any docu- 
ment, according to the express provisions of 
the parts of the Code relating to the presentation 
of written evidence. Counsel for appellants has 
requested the Court to order the production of 
certain documents, under the provisions of Arts. 
339 and 340, but we deny that we are under any 
obligation to comply with the demand. All the 
articles quoted must be interpreted jointly. They 
cannot be applied piecemeal. 

The Judge—We shall consider the subject 
maturely, ‘Ihe Court will adjourn for a quarter 
of an hour, 

The Court resumed its sitting at 2.50 p.m. 

The Judge—The application of the appellants 
for the production of three kinds of documents in 
the hands of the respondent isnot acceded to. The 
Court cannot issue an order in the sense desired 
by the appellants, since the latter cannot show 
sufficient cause. 

Counsel for Appellants (presenting exhibit No. 
1)—The number mentioned in this document is 
the total numberof cases deposited by the appellants. 

The Judge—I see by this that the total number 
is put at 32,074 cases. Do you say that this is the 
total number deposited ? 

Counsel for Appellants—The two lots together 
make that number, Itis the total quantity im- 
ported by the appellants since 1888. But the 
number of cases concerned in the present suit is 
mentioned in the third page from the last. ‘The 
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object of presenting that document is to show the 
total number of cases deposited. 

The Judge—Exhibit No. 1 shows the total num- 
ber of cases imported by the Anglo-American. 
Were they all deposited in the store-house ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. The numbers 
shown were all deposited. 

The Judge—Exhibit No. r A records the total 
number of cases, but Ido not see that any state- 
ment is made as to the number actually stored. 

Counsel for Appellants—It is recorded at the 
end of the document. All cases mentioned. in 
that document represent the actual number depo- 
sited, no cases sold at the landing place being 
included. 

The Judge—Was the number mentioned in this 
document ascertained from the books of the firm? 

Counsel for Appellants—No, We went to the 
Kencto, and requested an official to show the 
records, and our request being granted, we copied 
out the documents, 

The Judge—That is to say that the number of 
cases mentioned here is the total number of cases 
deposited by the appellants, which number is some 
120,000, being the same number as that mentioned 
in the petition presented when carrying the case to 
appeal. 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. 

The Judge—What is Exhibit No. 2? 

Counsel for Appellants—Exhibit No. 2 requires. 
a somewhat lengthy explanation. 

The Judge—If it relates to the question of price, 
will you defer it for future consideration P 

Counsel for Appellants—But if the accounts are 
not cited the number of cases cannot be ascertain- 
ed. Exhibit No. 2 contains the contracts for sale. 

The Judge—Are they all contracts for sale? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. 

The Judge—What evidence do those contracts 
for sale furnish ? 

Counsel for Appellants—If the question of in- 
demnity be deferred, the minute accounts of our 
firm can be ascertained therein. I will subsequentl 
speak of the detailed account, bat if you will Took 
at it you will see from it the number of cases. 

The Judge—From this Exhibit, No. 2. the ac- 
counts have been compiled, have they? Then this 
is the source from which the detailed accounts have 
been compiled, is it not? 

Counsel for Appellants—The detailed account is 
divided into upper and lower parts. The former 
is compiled from this Exhibit. 

The Judge—What is next ? 

Coutisel for Appellants—This is the monthly 
record; and in it are entered the number of cases 
sold, as well as the number of cases imported. 
There is a cross in pencil, and between that mark 
and the end, where another cross is drawn, is 
comprised the number mentioned in exhibit No. 3. 

The Judge—Is this the same, then, as the trans 
lated daily account book P 

Counsel for Appellants—VYes. 

The Judge—What is it presented for? 

Counsel for Appellants—If that document be 
compared with the contracts, it will be seen what 
contracts were made, and how much money was 
received. 

The Judge—Is the money received in advance? 

Counsel for Appellants—No. That is to say, 
some of the money is paid in advance. The mone 
so paid in is not included in the losses for whicl 
indemnity is now sought. : 

The Judge—Does this account, then, show the 
money received? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes, 

The Judge—You have just said that the account 
is divided into two parts. For what purpose is 
such a division made ? 

Counsel for Appellants—The upper and lower 
divisions together make the total account. For 
instance, in the first page an aggregate of 17,000 
cases is entered as the number making the total. 
A detailed account is appended, 

The Judge—What does this mean, “Contract 
for sale, 4th November, 1889; Shin Kitchin, 10,000 
cases,” and under it theentry, “ Money received P” 

Counsel for Appellants—Such an entry shows 
that the money was received. If you will look a 
little further you will find, for instance, “So many 
cases to Isshiya on the 7th June, 1890.” And 
under it “ On the oth November so much money 
was received.” Such an entry shows that the num- 
ber of cases contracted for was 10,977, on account 
of which so much money only was received. 

The Judge—Do you then intend to assert that 
the number of cases for which no money is paid 
is the number stolen by the Chinese ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Exactly so. Exhibits 
No. 2 and 3 show the whole account. We con- 
tracted with Isshiya for 1,975 cases, but how many 
cases of that total were delivered is unknown. At 
all events, the money received by the firm is the 
amount entered in the document, 

The Judge—Do you then affirn that the portions 
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for which you received no money were stolen by 
the Chinese? 

Counsel for Appellants—As the total number of 
cases contracted for was actually delivered, the 
whole of the money ought to have been received. 
But since a portion was not forthcoming, we con- 
clude that the oil was stolen by the Chinese. 

The Judge—I find here that the numbers of 
cases contracted for by Isshiya are over 1,900 and 
7,765; but in the other book 5,646 cases alone are 
entered. In that instance you claim, I presume, 
that 5,646 cases may have been delivered, but that 
the remainder were stolen by the Chinese. Is 
that so? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. 

The Judge—What is next ? 

Courisel for Appellants—We come now to Ex- 
hibit No. 4. It is a transcript of a confession made 
by Su Ketsei and Shin Kitchin, Chinese godown 
keepers. At first they were examined by us, but 
they did not tell us the truth. Therefore they were 
taken to the Chinese Consulate, and there they 
confessed that they had forged delivery orders and 
received the kerosene. 

The Judge—Is there anything else? 

Counsel for Appelants—This document is in 
evidence. It shows the nature of the delivery 
order, as copied from the originals in the Kencho 
by Edwards, clerk of the Appellants? frm 

‘The Judge—Are these all delivery orders? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. You will see that 
among them some do not bear the name of the 
firm, while some are signed in pencil, and in vari- 
ous kinds of pencil at that, and others have the 
name of the firm but no signature of a representa- 
tive. We produce them to show that the respon- 
dent was extremely careless. 

‘The Judge—lIs the object of these copies to show 
the number of cases and the dates of their de- 
livery ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. : 

The Judge—Are they all signed by Chinese ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes, In the very end 
on the right hand side the translation is written. 
It will further be seen that some have not the 
stamp of the firm. 

The Judge—Do you mean that some are only 
signed by the Chinese? I see no translation here. 
Are there no more ? 

Counsel for Appellants—No more. 

The Judge—I will now hear counsel for re- 
spondent. What about Exhibit No 1? 

Counsel for Respondent—With regard to that 
document, the number of cases shown as imported 
by the Anglo-American is correct. But the num- 
ber imported by the Milverton is incorrect: The 
Kencho received 64,312 cases. The number of 
cases received per Calypso is also different: thenum- 
ber was 1,254. These are flagrant discrepancies. 

The Judge—How about Exhibit No, 2? 

Counsel for Respondent— We do not accept it. 

The Judge—How about Exhibit No. 3? 

Coutisel for Respondent—That again we do not 
accept. aE 

‘The Judge—Do you mean that it is not correct ? 

Counsel for Respondent—Certainly. 

The Judge—How about Exhibit No, 4? 

Counsel for Respondent—We admit that some- 
thing of the kind took place, but we do not admit 
the accuracy of the facts there set forth, 

The Judge—How about Exhibit No. 5? 

Counsel for Respondent—We do not accept it 
either. ; 

The Judge—But the document was copied from 
records at the Kencho, 

Counsel for Respondent—It is true that a person 
came to the Kencho, but whether he copied the 
records correctly or not we do not know. We do 
not accept his transcript. 

The Judge—Do you mean that there are some 
mistakes in the total numbers? 

Counsel for Respondent—Our records contain 
different numbers. The whole number of cases 
deposited is different, and there are mistakes as to 
the deliveries. 

The Judge—Do you mean that the numbers 
differ? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes, the number of 
cases is wrong. Moreover, as we fail to see for 
what portion exactly an indemnity is demanded, 
we cannot accept the document. 

‘The Judge—Is that all you have to say ? 

Counsel for Respondent—VYes. 

‘The Judge—Is there no excess in the numbers ? 

Counsel for Respondent—We cannot tell until 
we compare them. 

The Judge—Counsel for Appellants spoke about 
the signature on delivery orders. I should like to 
hear you on that point. Lan 

Counsel for Respondent—We cannot distinguish 
those particular orders either. 

ior Counsel for Respondent-—We acknow. 
ledge that some of the delivery orders were sigi 
by Chinese; but whether there are an: 
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the lot now before the Court, we cannot tell till 
they are compared. 

The Judge—What are the documents presented 
by the respondent ? 

Counsel for Respondent—The Exhibit No. 1 
contains applications for deposit signed by Akew. 
They prove that a Chinaman often deposited 
goods over his own signature. 

The Judge—Have they any direct concern with 
the present case? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes. We have any 
number of such orders, but those in the Exhibit 
relate to the present suit only. 

The Judge—Do you then mean to say that on 
occasions covered by the present suit a Chinaman 
named Akew signed applications for deposit? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes. 

The Judge—What is next? 

Counsel for Respondent—The second Exhibit is 
a warrant which indicates how many cases are 
depusited. Unless this warrant be produced, no 
goods are delivered. ‘Therefore it is a most im- 
portant document. 

The Judge—Has the number of kerosene oil 
cases mentioned in it any direct connection with 
the present suit? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes. You will see 
there the name of the last ship by which the oil 
was imported. 

The Judge—What is next? 

Counsel for Respondent—The next two Exhibits, 
Nos. 3 and 4, must be examined together. They 
are delivery orders. They show that many dif- 
ferent persons signed the orders. 

The Judge—Are there any orders signed by 
Chinese? 

Counsel for Respondent—Ves. Speaking briefly, 
these exhibits show that deliveries were custom- 
arily made to employés of the firm. 

The Judge—What is next? 

Counsel for Respondent—The next Exhibit, No, 
5, is to show that the respondent often delivered 
goods to Chinese on their signature, without any 
signature by the appellant firm. It proves that 
there is no such practice as the alleged non-deli- 
very of goods on the authority of delivery-orders 
signed by Chinese alone. 

The Judge—By what process was the fact that 
the Chinese stole the money ascertained ? 

Counsel for Respondent—By instituting a suit 
in the Chinese Consulate. 

The Judge—Is this document No, 6 a despatch 
from the Consul ? 

Counsel for Respondent—Ves. 
appended. 

The Judge—Does it show that the Chinese stole 
the money? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes. According to it, 
some 70,009 dollars were stolen. They stole the 
money and have to bear the consequences, 

The Judge—What is next? 

Counsel for Respondent—Exhibit No. 7 is pre- 
sented to-day for the first time. It shows, in the 
case of some warrants, that a Chinaman signed 
them originally, and received a portion of the goods 
referred to; and that then a duly authorized Euro- 
pean signed the same warrantafterwards. In one 
instance a Chinese applied for delivery of 400 
cases over his own sigtiature on the 2nd March ; 
and then, on the 2nd of June, Edwards ob- 
tained delivery of 25 cases. The first delivery 
had been regularly recorded on the warrant. 
This proves that the appellants’ firm acknow- 
ledged the propriety of deliveries made on the 
order of a Chinese. 

The Judge—How can you tell that the delivery 
made to the Chinese was known to the subsequent 
signatory ? 

Counsel for Respondent—On the back of the 
warrant the fact of 400 cases having been delivered 
to a Chinese is recorded ; and then the fact that 25, 
cases more were delivered from the same lot on the 
andof June. If the Chinaman had stolen these 400 
cases, the number remaining would have been 
short, but since the bond fides of the former de- 
livery is acknowledged, itis plain that no deficiency 
existed. 

The Judge—Do you then mean that, since the 
respondent entered the number of cases delivered 
on the warrant and carried it away with him, he 
must have known if any cases were missing? 

Counsel for Respondent—Exactly so, 

‘The Judge—Is that the process followed in de- 
positing and delivering goods? 

Counsel for Respondent—No. 
question on that point. 

The Judge—What has the counsel for the ap- 
pellants to say? 

Counsel for Appellants—I have not yet received 
Exhibit No. 7. 

The Judge—I see uo translation of the do- 
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d}cuments produced by the respondent, though that 


is necessary in a Japanese Court. 
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Counsel for Respondent—I shall present trans- 
lations the day after to-morrow. 

Counsel for Appellants—We do not accept 
Exhibit No. 1 of the respondent. 

The Jidge—But on that Exhibit, No. 1, I find 
the stamp of Messrs, Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
How do you explain that? 

Counsel for Appellants—That is an india-rubber 
stamp which can be used by any one. 

The Judge—Can any one use it? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. Consequently it 
establishes nothing, 

The Judge—Do you then mean to say that you do 
not know whether the document is genuine or not ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. 

The Judge—What about Exhibit No. 2? 

Counsel for Appellants—That we accept. 

The Judge—Exhibit No. 3? 

Counsel for Appellants— No. 

The Judge—Do the remarks made about the 
stamp on No. 1 apply to the stamp on this also ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Ves. 

The Judge—What about Exhibit No. 4? 

Counsel for Appellants—The first three pages 
we accept. 

The Judge—Do you mean that you accept those 
signed by Europeans and Americans only ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Exactly so. 

The Judge—What about the next? 

Counsel for Appellants—Wee do not accept No. 5. 

The Judge—And No. 6? 

Counsel for Appellants—We do not accept it. 
I should like tolook at it. (The Judge hands down 
thedocument.) I see thereis a'stamp on the front 
page, but no stamp at the end. Will you ask 
whether this is the original document ? 

The Judge (to Counsel for Respondent)—Is 
this the original reply you received from the 
Chinese Consul, which you have just read out? 

Counsel for Respondent—The appended docu- 
ment is the one that came from the Consulate. 

The Judge—A translation of the original was 
apparently sent to the Governor of Kanagawa 
Ken by the Consul, but what about the other docu- 
ment appended? é 

Counsel for Respondent—It is a translation, 

The Judge—There is no such document. 

Counsel for Respondent—Here is a translation. 
Will you look at it? (Presents a document.) 

The Judge—I see in it that the Governor of 
Kanagawa Ken received this copy of the document 
from Su Kessei, Is that so? 

Counsel for Appellants—A copy of the document 
was presented by him, but whether that is the copy 
or not the appellants cannot say. 

The Judge—Do you mean to say that although 
some document was undoubtedly presented, you 
are unable to tell whether this is the identical one 
or not? 

Counsel for Appellants—Exactly so. 

The Judge—What about Exhibit No, 7? 

Counisel for Appellants—We do not accept the 
first page, but the second and third pages we 
accept. 

The Judge—Is there no more evidence on either 
side? 

Counsel for Appellants—We desire to call 
Messrs. Middleton, Edwards, and Cruickshank as 
witnesses who were examined in the Lower Court. 
With regard to the Regulations relating to Explo- 
sives, I presume that they are known to the Bench 
and that it is not necessary to hand them in. 

The Judge—Do you mean that the appellants 
conduct their business in accordance with these 
Regulations ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Yes. 
with Arts. 8, 9, 11, and 12. 
Aand C, 

Counsel for Respondent—I have nothing more 
to say of any special importance, but I desire in- 
formation on the following points. First, I under- 
stood Counsel for Appellants to state that the 
warrants were stolen by the Chinese. Is that so? 

The Judge—Counsel for respondent says that 
he understands Counsel for Appellants to state 
that the warrants were stolen by the Chinese, who 
presented them to the Kencho, Is that so? 

Counsel for Appellants—Certainly not. If the 
proceedings in the Lower Court be examined, the 
facts will be plain, 

The Judge—But [ see that you have stated they 
were stolen by the Chinese. 

Counsel for Appellants—If there is any such 
statement it is an error. As I said originally, the 
warrants are kept in the firm’s safe; but when any 
portion of the goods are required, the warrant is 
given to the Chinese to be used, and kept by him 
subsequently. 

Counsel for Respondent—The next question is 
whether it is true that the appellants have never 
demanded any delivery of Kerosene oil imported 
by the Anglo-American. 

The Judge—What does Counsel for appellants 
angyer to en 
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Counsel for Appellants—No, that is not so. The 
Counsel associated with me has already explained 
that the Chinese brought a certain sum of money 
on account of that oil. 

The Judge—If you admit that any parts of the 
oil were demanded, simply answer, “ yes.’ 

Counsel for Appellants— Yes. 

Counsel for Respondent—But that is not plain. 
What I want to know is whether the firm gave 
proper delivery orders, and whether the Chinese 
destroyed them, and made new ones instead. Or 
whether the Chinese prepared delivery orders 
wholly without the knowledge of the firm ? 

The Judge—Counsel for respondent wishes to 
know whether or not the appellants’ firm ever 
demanded delivery of any of the kerosene import: 
ed by the Anglo-American. 

Counsel for Appellants—We demanded some. 

The Judge—You say you demanded some de- 
liveries. Did the appeliants or their properly au- 
thorized agent sign those orders ? 

Counsel for Appellants—When the firm applied 
for any delivery, a proper delivery order was pre- 
pared. 

‘The Judge—Did the firm prepare proper deli- 
very-orders when applying for the delivery of the 
kerosene imported by the Anglo-American ? 

Counsel for Appellants—There are some only, 
but the respondent considers them all bond fide. 

The Judge—I understand that the firm issued 
proper delivery-orders when seeking delivery of 
the kerosene imported by the Anglo-American. 
But now can you tell whether those proper delivery 
orders were taken to the Kencho, or were destroy- 
ed by the Chinese ? 

Counsel for Appellants—The whole of the oil 
was not delivered, and on that account the present 
suit is instituted. 

The Judge—This is not what I want to know. 
My question is, whether you received any of the 
kerosene on proper delivery-orders or not ? 

Counsel for Appellants—Your question refers to 
the delivery of the whole, but the appellants issued 
proper delivery-orders for a portion only. 

The Judge—Very well. I understand now. 

Counsel for Respondent—Are those proper de- 
livery orders included in Exhibit No. 3, or were 
they prepared elsewhere? Not Exhibit No. 3, 
T mean No. 5. 

The Judge-—Exhibit No. 5 is a total account. 
Do you ask whether the proper delivery orders are 
included in it or not? 

Counsel for Respondent—Yes. I want to know 
the exact number of cases imported by the Anglo- 
American. 

The Judge—Counsel for ‘respondent asks wie. 
ther the properly delivered cases are included in 
the number of cases not received, as shown in lix- 
hibit No. 5? 

Counsel for Appellants—We do not dispute 
that point. We cannot tell, 

Counsel for Respondent—You may not be able 
to state the exact number, but can you not state 
approximately what number was received by the 
firm? 

Counsel for AppellantsThe appellants have 
recorded only the number of cases lost, in bringing 
the present suit. 

The Judge—Then was the remainder properly 
delivered? 

Counsel for Appellants—Ves. But we do not 
know whether the numbers are recorded in the 
Kencho. 

Junior Counsel for Appellants—We might ask 
questions here one by one, but as the necessary 
questions were asked by us and replied to by the 
respondent in the lower court, the answers then 
given will suffice for present proposes. 

The Judge--Then Counsel for Appellants had 
better plead first. 

Counsel for Appellants—Before pleading we de- 
sive the Respondent to state the nature of the ex- 
plosive Regulations, and what obligation the Ken- 
cho is under in respect of the Warehouse. As we 
have already stated, the appellants are compelled 
by Regulations to store their own goods in the 
Warehouse of the Government. The Regulations 
having been obeyed by us, the Government ought 
to be held responsible for the deposited goods. 
We ask you to note the provisions contained in 
the Regulations very carefully. ‘The present suit 
concerns the wrongiul delivery of goods to a third 
person; that is, toa person to whom no delivery 
ought to have been made. Delivery-orders are 

i t affairs. How ought they to be pre- 
owner of the goods must sign his 
name and affix his stamp, [i you will look at this 
application for depositing goods, you will see that 
the form A contains these words; ‘We hereby 
apply to deposit in the Government's Ware-house 
the undermentioned goods imported by us in the 
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day . . . . month... . year.” Then, 
at the end, ‘You are requested to deliver these 
goods only upon an order from the undersigned 
+...” Thus only by an order of the deposi- 
tor should the goods be delivered. Thence it fol- 
lows that the applicant for storage must sign his 
name toa delivery order. In short, the above pro- 
cesses, as expressly provided in the Regulations, 


must be observed in obt: deliver less 
these steps were regularly tuilowed, no goods 
should have been delivered to the appellants. But 


the respondent says that he did not consider the 
delivery order particularly important in view 
of the fact that he had issued a warrant. He 
implies that any person who brings the warrant 
is entitled to obtain delivery of the goods. Such 
a view is assuredly not right. So long as these 
provisions relating to delivery orders stand in the 
Regulations they must be observed. Itis obviously 
improper to assert that the Ware-house officials 
need not care who has signed a delivery order so 
long as the warrant is presented. If an unknown 
name be written on an order, would they still 
deliver the goods? Assuredly not. Hence the 
delivery-order is a vital document. The Kencho 
made the Regulations themselves, and yet, accord- 
ing to their argument, one portion of the Regula- 
tions need not be observed, and so long as the 
warrant is produced the goods may be delivered to 
any person. The Regulations being thus held in 
very small account, it is not surprising that mis- 
takes like those for which we now demand in- 
demnity should occur. 
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‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Fe 8-Q to aia 
9-Q toQ sq 9—P to Q 4t! 
1o—B to Q 3rd 10—P takes P 


11—B takes P 
12—Kt takes Kt 
13—Kt to Q and 


Kt to'B srd certainly seems a more natural move, and we 
cannot think the Kt is now judiciously posted. 


11—Kt takes B 
12—Q to Kt sth (ch) 


13—Castles 
14—Castles 14—R to Q sq 
15—PtoQ B3rd 15—Q to K and 
10—Q to Band — 16—Ke to K ath 
17—Rt to K 4th — 17—B to Q and 
18—B to B 4th 18—Kt to Kt 3rd 


19—B to Kt 3rd. 

B to Q 6th at once, and if then Q to R sthtB to Kt srd gai 
important time. If Black play Q to K sq, he obviously 
the exchange by B to B 7th, followed by Kt to Q 6th. 

19—P to B 4th 
20—Q to R sth 
21—B to B 3rd 








20—B to Q 6th 

21—Kt to B 5th 

22—Q R to O sq 
This is fatal, but he hasno really, 


to K ‘and wins a piece, 
threatened, is an 


move. If BtoRt 
Kt, and P to B st 


22—R takes B 

23—R takes R 23—B takes P 

An excellent move, against which there is no 

reply, for if he takes the B he is mated, and if he 
he loses the game. 








24—R to O 4th 24—Q to R 6th 

25—R to O 3rd 25—B to B 6th 

20—R takes B 26—Q takes R 

27—Q to O 3rd 27—Q to B 3rd 

28—O to K 3rd 28—P to K 4th 

29—Pto Kt 4th — 29—Kt to B sth 

30—P to B 3rd 30—Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 

31—K to Band == 31—K to Kt 7th (ch) 

gvKk to K sq 32—Q takes K R P 
—R to Kt si — 

s White eign. |? Qs4 











SoLution or Propem No. 43. 
wire. BLACK. 
1K to K6 1—B checks 
4—B x B (mate) 
1—Any other move of 
that B 
1—Kt checks, or any 
other move 
1—Any move of R 


—R mates at R 4 





2—Kt x Kt on, or 
to, B 4 (mate) 
2—Q mates at K R8& 
1—Any move of B (on 
2—Q mates at R sq. K 8) 
Correct solutions received from Omega, J.D., 
Scacchi E., W.HLS., Omicron, & Digaima, 
Additional correct solution of No. 42 received 
from Ed, B. 





PROBLEM No. 45. 
By J. Menzies. 








White to play and mate in three moves. 


The home journals contain but little interesting 
news, all great contests apparently being postponed 
till the customary winter season, We should be 
getting some interesting match games by. in- 
coming mails. 

We take the following game and notes from the 
Illustrated London News of ist October. 

Cuess in THE City. 

Game played at the City af London Chess Club 
between Messrs, A. Curnock and A. J. Maas, 
(Sicilian Defence.) 
waite. (Mr. C.) BLACK. (Mr.M.) 

1—P to K qth 1—P to O B gth 
2—Kt to KB3rd  2—P to R 3rd 








3—P to Q 4th 3—P takes P 
4—Kt takes P. 4—Kt to K B 3rd 
5—KttoQB 3rd 5—Kt to B 3rd 


6—K Kt to Kt 5th 6—P to Q R 3rd 
7—Kt to Q 6th(ch) 7—B takes Ke 
8—O takes B 


The opening has been somewhat tame, and White gains no 
advantage by this exchange. 


gle 





UR 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
————— 
[Revrer “Speciar” ro Japan Mate.” 








London, November r2th. 
The final report of the Committee of the Mer- 
cantile Bank has appeared, and a large propor- 
tion of the shareholders support their scheme, 
which is a subscription of new capital, a satis- 
factory enquiry having shown that reconstruction 
is preferable to liquidation. 
London, November r4th. 
There will probably be an extra Session of 
Congress for the purpose of dealing with the 
Tariff Question shortly after Mr. Cleveland’s 
installation. It is also stated as probable that 
the Democrats will control both Houses. 


London, November 15th. 

The French Government has resolved to 
prosecute the Managers of the Panama Canal 
works for breach of trust and fraud. 

The condition of affairs in London has ne- 
cessitated the starting of relief works for the 
unemployed. 

London, October 2sth. 

The bill for the increase to the German Army 
comprises biennial service for the infantry. The 
measure is said to be necessary in consequence 
of the additions now being made to the arma- 
ments of France and Russia. 

London, October 26th. 


The German press of all shades of opinion, 
except the ultra conservative, oppose the new 
Army Bill. 

London, October 28th. 
_ Ata meeting held in Manchester in favour of 
international bimetallism, it was resolved to 
favour the proposal for the reopening of the 
mints of the world by the various Governments 
and the unchecked coinage of gold and silver 
bullion ; also, to urge the British Government 
to co-operate with the International Monetary 
Conference. On the passing of this resolution, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, who was present 
at the meeting, said the contention that it was 
impossible to fix an international ratio between 
gold and silver was simply economic heres; 3 it 
would be impossible to maintain in Great Britain 
an ever appreciating standard and, for the Straits 
and India, it would be almost crushing. Great 
Britain, Mr. Balfour said, wants a sound in- 
strument in exchange for the bimetallic solution 





UNIVERSITY OF 


which would be both possible and adequate. 
Original from 


LLINOIS AT 
ANA-CHAMPAIGN 





Nov. 19, 1892.] 


MAIL STEAMER 
ee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Shang! 
Nagasal and pec N.Y. K, 
Kobe.. 

from America ... per P. M. Co, 
From Hongkong. per P. & 
From Canada, &c. per C. P.M.C. 
From America ... per O. & O. 
From Europe via 





Friday, Nov, 2sth, 





Monday, Nov. 21st.# 
Sunday, Nov. oth.+ 
Sunday, Nov. 27th. 
Friday, Dec, 2nd.§ 








‘0. 











Hongkong...... per M.M. Co. Sunday, Nov, 27th. 
From Europe vi 
Hongkong...... perN.1.Iloyd. Wed’day, Nov. 3th, 





From Honglcong. pe: C. P.M. Co. 

© City of Ris de Yantiro left San Francisco on November sth. 
+ Ravenna left Hongkong on November 2 Empress of Japan 
left Vancouver on November uth. Gaclie left San traiciaco 
on November 16th. || Salaxie (with French mail) left Hongkong 
on November 28th. 


‘Thursday, Dec. 8th. 








THE NEXT MAUL LEAVES 








For Europe, vid 
Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, Nov. 2oth. 
For Shang! 
Kobe, } perN.V.K. Tuesday, Nov. 22nd, 
Nagasalci 


For Hongicong, 
For Hongkong 
For America, 


per P. & 0. Co 
per C. P. M. Co. 
per P.M. 


Saturday, Nov. 26th. 
Monday, Nov. 28th. 
0. Tuesday, Nov. 29th, 











perN.D Lloyd. Friday, Dec. and. 
perC. P.M.Co. Friday, Dec. gth. 
For Victoria’ and 
‘Tacoma, perN.P.Co, Tuesday, Dec. 18th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
— 
ARRIVALS, 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, H. Verron, 12th 
November,—Marseilles 2nd October, Hongkong 
grd November, Shanghai 7th, and Kobe 11th, 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
12th November,—Kobe 11th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
13th November,—Otaru vid ports oth Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 13th November,—Ujina 11th November, 
General_—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
13th November,—San Francisco vid Honolulu 
25th October, Mails and General.—O. & O. S. 
S. Co. 

Glenfallock, British steamer, 1,410, Darke, 13th 
November,—London vid ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,991, J. Panton, 14th 
November,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
14th November,—Kobe 13th November, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Norma, British schooner, 52, J. Curney, 14th No- 
vember,—Sealing Cruise, 103 Sealskins.—Jas, 
Pyne. 

Ocampo, British steamer, 1,311, Price, rath No- 
vember,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,483, Webster, 14th 
November,—Hongkong vid ports, General-— 
Cornes & Co. 

Aurora, British schooner, 41, C. Touisant, 1sth 
November,—Victoria, B.C., Ballast.—Captain, 

Ning Chow, British steamer, 1,735, Allen, 16th 
November,—London vid ports, General-—W, 
M. Strachan & Co, 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,648, Jackson, 16th 
November,— London vid ports, General. — 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Ajax, British steamer 
November,—Shangh: 
Swire. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Walter, 
16th November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
16th November,—Kobe 15th November, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 16th Nove 
ber,—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. i ‘ 

Nippon Maru, Japanese steamer, 720, Hayashi, 
oh Naeenbae mcrae General —Capt. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
17th November,—Hongkong rth November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Worcester, British steamer, 1,894, Morice, 18th 
November,—Bristol vid ports, Light—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
18th November,—Shanghai and ports 11th 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen 




















1,471, Rawlings, 16th 
General.—Butterfield & 












gitized 





Go 
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Setsuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,011, Kawano, 
18th November,—Kobe 17th November, Gene. 
ral.—Kabushiki Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 
18th November,—Kobe 17th 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


1,034, Tipple, 
November, Gene. 





DEPARTURES. 


Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 
rath November,—Fushiki, 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
tath November,—Otaru via ports, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Villars (15), French cruiser, Captain Thonnens, 
12th November,—Marseilles, 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 
November, — Nagasaki, Light.—Mitsu 
Sha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Tsuge, 
13th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
14th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 15th 
November,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 
Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
15th November,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene. 

ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, 
15th November,—Otaru vid ports, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, R. Pender, 


1,219, Barstow, 
General.—Nippon 


13th 
Bishi 





Thompson, 
General,— 


15th November,—Kobe, Geneial.—Nippon Yu-|® 


sen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,991, J. Panton, 15th 
November,—Tacoma, Wash., via Victoria, B.C., 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 15th November,—Honolulu, General,— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
16th November,—Shanghai and “ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, S. Tsuga, 
16th _November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Ocampo, British steamer, 1,411, Price, 16th 
November, — Hakodate, General, — Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 


Glenfalloch, British steamer, 1,410, Darke, 17th 
ovember,—London vid ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Nippon Maru, Japanese steamer, 720, Hayashi, 
17th November,—Hyogo, General. —Captain. 
Peterborough, British ship, 1,680, Murchie, 18th 
November,—Portland, Or., Ballast.— Order. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
18th November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, H. 
Walter, 18th November,—Kobe, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,483, Webster, 
November,—New York vid ports, 
Cornes & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, Wm. H. Walker, 
19th November,—San Francisco, Mails and 


General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
ae ae Ei ae ween 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer VVatal, from Marseilles vid 
ports :—Messrs. Conil, F. Varenne, Doi, H. Ishy, 
Mukai, Blockhuys, Leon Savatier, J. Wood, A. 
S. Hay, Lepin, Verge, Le Galloch Pierre, Apere 
Victor, Cam, Cleun, Bomel, Cheon, Miss Bryne, 
Miss Gearing, Mr. Valdenaire, and Mr. Fanitec 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe : 
—22 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Pamashivo Maru, trom 
Ujinai—17 passengers in steerage and’ 1,058 
emigrants. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Francisco 
vid Honolulu :—Mr. C. H. Hill, Mr. M. K. Kato, 
Lieut. Alex. McCracken, Mr. 'F. G. Lenz, Mr, 
Shigeru Matsuda, Miss J. D. Humpstone, Mr, 
Worth Brown, Miss A. E. Duffield, Miss A. Buz. 
zell, Miss Hattie Benedict, Miss Lucy E. Case, 
Rev. Geo. Allchin, Mrs. Allchin, Mr. Florence All- 
chin, Miss Stanley Allchin, Miss Marion Allchin, 
Rey. J. L. Atkinson, Atkinson, Mr. Ilse 
Atkinson, Miss Vesta Atkinson, Mr. James D. 
Atkinson, Mr. W. H. Correll, Mrs. M. K. Ballagh, 
Mrs, Jane E. Little, Mr. F. M. Hawley, Hor 
Shen Wonn, Mr. L. M. Conweil, Mr. Wm. Knight, 
Mr, Wells Valentine, and Mrs. Valentine in cabin, 
For Hongkong: Rev. S. B. Partridge, Mrs. Part. 
ridge, Rev. Geo. Whitman, Mrs, Whitman, Mr. 
LM (ed Rev. C. H. Reeves, Mrs. Reeves, 


Toth 
General,— 















2 

















Mr. Fong Won, Mr. Chow Lon, Miss Ostrom, 
and Mr. W. H. Wallace in cabin. ' For Shanghai: 
Miss Caroline Chittenden, Miss Lillian Cobb, and 
Mr. Henry Edgar in ca 

Per British steamer Victoria, from Hongkong 
via ports :—Commander Marshall, Mrs. Marshall, 
Mr. W. A. Main, Dre. Riggs, Mr. Crosswaithe, 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Wheen, Mr. Gibbens, Mrs, Gib. 
bens, Miss Gibbens, Mrs. Rogers, and Mc. A. J, 
11, Carlill in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, rom Kobe: 
—Messrs. Julian, Robinson, Eyler, and Kawamoto 
in cabin; 11 passengers in steerage. For Otara 
and Hakodate: 13 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
<Lord Cecil Manuers and’ Mr. Savill in cabin 5 
Me. K. Muno and Mr. Go Kuso in second class, 
and 16 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, 














irom Hongkong vid 











Macao :—Captain J. W. Lee in cabin, “For San 
Francisco: Mr, and Mrs. A. M. Easton, Mr. C. 
A. Schmuck, and Mr. A. M. Gardner in cabins 


i 
Messrs. Jno. Oston, C. H. Andros, and F. W, 
Shields it second class. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai_and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Akiyama, Mra 
Mann, Miss Vincent, Mrs. J.T. Harrison and 2 
children, Miss Proctor, Mr. E. Whittal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Akaha, Mr. G. Sasaki, Mr. and Mrs, Kawae 
kami and child, Mr. Morioka, Mr. and Mrs, 
Nomura and child, Mr, Shimano, Mr. J. M. 
Maitland, Captain ‘Stedman, and’ Mrs, Michi. 
haga in cabin; Mrs. Iyaura, Mrs. Inokuchi, Mrs, 
Kadooka, Mr. and Mrs. Hoashi, Messrs. Vasu. 
shima, Kawamura, Kumoto, Jinin, Hon San Gue, 
Fujisaki, Fukagawa, T, Fukagawa, Yamaguchi, 
Miyatsuka, and J. Jackson in second class; and 
67 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Mr. T. A. Hester, Mr, J. T. Arundel, Rev. A. H. 
Locke and child, Mrs. Hodly and 2 children, and 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Morgan and 3 children in cabin, 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Empress of China, for Van« 
couver, B.C.:—Mr. Adams, Miss Brooks, Mr. 
Codman, Mr. Crisp, Mr. and Mrs. J. Douglas, Mr, 
A. M. A. Evans, Frau von Fallot, som, and 
daughters, Mr, and Mrs. D. Galbraith, Mrs. Gill- 
man, Messrs. Orlando Harley, F. EB, Hughes, 
Higginbotham, Leaf, L. Millward, B. K. Miller, 
Jun., Moffatt, Rev. ‘and Mrs. McAlpine and 
children, Mr. J. Newcome, Mr. Noucher, Mr. Hy. 
D. Pierce, Master Douglas Pierce, Mrs. D®Arcy 
Paul, Mrs, Randolph, Miss Riley, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill, Miss Scidmore, Messrs, 
Sargent, A. T. Souza, Taft, P. K. Thompson, and 
G. Turner in cabin ; Mrs.’ Bond and 2 children, 
Messrs. C. Fukata, M. Jaspersen, Michaclofiski, 
and Tomita in second class. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong 
Messrs. H. W. Slade, J. Manuk, G. L. Duncan, 
G. Meynell, Samuel’ Morris, J.’ E. Rhoades, P. 
Lee, and F.'M. Hawley in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saitio Maru, for Shang: 
hai and ports :—Miss C, Chittenden, Miss Emma 
Lyons, Mrs. T. Hayashi, Mr. and Mrs. Kaba- 
yama, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Atkinson, Misses 
and Master Atkinson, Mr, Henry Edgar, Lieut 
McCrackin, Messrs. Shen Woon, W. H. Carrell, 
Barnes, U. Soma, Diack, Cabeldu, and Rev. and 
Mrs, Jeffery and ‘child in cabin; Mrs. R. Numai, 
Mrs. Y. Yamada, and Mr. K. Sugamura in second 
class, and 203 passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 
Mr. J.T. Arundel, Mr. M. Baggallay, Mr. G. W. 
Bramhall, Mrs. M. C. Crozier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Easton, Mr. W. M. Gardner, Mrs. Hadly and 2 
children, Dr. J. Harris, Mr, F. A. Hester, Mr. J. 
Jacobson, Dr. Jaegor, Mr. H. G. Julian, Rev. A, 
H. Locke and child, Mr. G. B. Moore, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. Morgan and 3 children, Dr. and Mrs, 
Otis, Miss Otis, Dr. A.C. H. Russell, Mr.C. A, 
Schmuck, Mr. and Mrs. H. King Sturdie, Mr. A, 
Wasberg, Mrs. Warnecke, and Mrs. Yazawa in 



















































SS 
CARGOES, 
Per British steamer Victoria, for Tacoma, 
Wash., via Victoria, B.C. :— 
TEA. 
raciric sew orm 
Coax. YORK. citleago, cities: TOTAL, 
Shanghai... “65 “gig “MEME “gt ora 
Foochow 60 500 S60 
lyogo 9  — 595 310 ou. 
Yokohama . 360334 32955 1687 
Total... sor *1,249 627 3,041 4,418 
stk. 

° NEW YORK, OTHERCITIES, — TorALs 
Shanghai — 200 
Yokohama 286 

+ 486 
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Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports -—Treasure, $200,000.00. 
Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco — 




















TRA. 
say Naw ormnn 
taancuico, TORK. CHICAGO, CITINE, TOTAL. 
Shanghai... 22000 — 20 
Yokoham: 342352359 -2,288 
Hongkong = = = 
Colombo = - - 
Amoy 516798 14364 
838 1150-359 4,066 
SILK. 
san | NEW 
sRAMClUco, YORK. HARTFORD. TOTALS 
Shanghai — | 105 =" 104 
Hongkong - 49 — 429 
Yokohama. = 4055 103,158 
Total .. — 1,588 103 1,691 
fissile ae Sa 
REPORTS. 


steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Otaru the oth November 
at I p.m,; had light variable winds to moderate 
and fresh N.W. and S.W. breeze witli clear wea- 
ther to Okushiri Light, which was passed at 11.30 
p.m.; thence to Shiralami, which was passed at 
§.30 a.m, on the roth, moderate southerly breeze 
2d fine, clear weather ; thence to port light east- 
erly breezes. Arriving at Hakodate the-r1th at 
$30 am, and left at noon; had strong to fresh 
NW. breeze with heavy snow squalls to Shiriya- 
saki, which was passed at 3.30 p.m.; thence to 
port from fresh westerly breezes to light variable. 
Arriving at Oginohama the 12th at 10.35 a.m. and 
left the same day at 6.30 p.m.; had geutle N.W. 
breeze and fine weather to Inuboye, which was 
passed at g a.m. on the 13th; thence to Noshima 
fight breeze and fine weather; thence to port 
gentle N.E. winds and fine, clear weather. Ar- 
Fving at Yokohama the 13th November at 8 p-m. 
The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 25th October at 
4.13 p.m. and Honolulu the 1st November at 8.56 
pin; experienced moderate and fine weather the 
Qhole passage. Arrived at Yokohama the r4th 
November at 2.26 a.m. making the passage from 
San Francisco in 18 days, g hours, and g minutes. 
The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong and Macao the rith 
November. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th No- 
vember at 11.30a.m. Passage from Hongkong, 6 
days, 3 hours, and 53 minutes. Had strong N.E. 
monsoon from Macao to 100 miles east of Turn- 
about; thence to port moderate variable winds 
and sea. i 
‘The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports: Left Shanghai the 11th Novem- 
ber at 3.30 pm. Arrived at Nagasaki the 13th at 
6.30 p.m. and left again the following day at 6 
“m, Arrived at Shimonoseki the 15th at 8 a.m. 
Pad le(t the same day. Arrived at Kobe the 16th 
at 2 p.m, and left the ith atrp.m. Arriving at 
Yokohama the 18th November at 3.30 p.m. Ex- 
perienced fresh N.E. winds and fine, cloudy wea- 
ther to Nagasaki; thence to Kobe had light to 
moderate northerly winds and fine, clear weather, 
moderate easterly winds and cloudy weather to 
Rock Island. overcast rainy weather thence to 
arrival. 


The Japanese 














LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
Se 
IMPORTS. 


No transactions of note in Cotton Piece Goods 
or Woollens; but market remains firm at quota- 
tions, Yarns, however, have been enquired for on 
receipt of news of a smart rise in Manchester 
compled with a fall in silver, and prices are up. 

Holders are strong at the advance owing to 
small stocks, and early “futures” are receiving 
the attention of buyers, who are offering good 
prices for desirable descriptions. 

COTTON PIEC GOODS 


PER PIECES 
















Grey SI gs—B8 41h, 38) yds. sginches $1.65 to 2.224 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. asinches 1.35 to 2.65 
L. Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, y2inches ..... 1.30 to 1.60 
o Shictings—12 yards, 4yinches... 1.35 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 165 to 2.50 

Cotton—ItaliansandSatteens Black, 32° ren yanp. 
inches Neuernaeen O12 10 0.16 
inches 6.00 to 8,50 


0624 to 0.773 





Valtachela 




















Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2%, 24/25 yards, ren vince. 

yoinches Hasty 1azh to 127k 
Turley Reds—2.4 to 2.8tb, 24/25 yar 

go ticles serscesdesaieactensierees A SRO ta 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3th, 24/25 yards, 

40 inches runt 150 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81, 24/25 yards, 

jainches . se 1.62} to 





i a8 
‘Turkey Redes to 4.88, 24/25 yacder 
‘einches ‘agree 
Didit Vy R 
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WOOLLICNS. FER YARD. 
1. $0.24 tw 0.33 
sth, yo yards, 32 inclies best 0.274 to. 30 
loth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
ag te 264 
opto 23 








o.th to 0.17 


3 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 




















0.30 to 0.45 
Presidents, 51@ 56inches ... 0.474 to 0.574 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $5 inches 0.30 10 0.65 
—Scarlet and Green, 4to3hlb, 
perth. 0.35 to 0.49 
COTTON VARNS, PER PICUL. 








Nos. 10/44, Ondinary $27.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ‘28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest., 29.50 to 30.50 

16/24, Reverse .. 28.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinar. 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medi: 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest. : 3150 to 32.50° 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 34.00 to 35.00 
No. as, Two-fold .. 33.00 to 34.00 
No, 428, ['wo-fold .. 47.00 to 39.00 

THM BALES 





No. 208, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. t9/+4, Bombay 


. 69.00 to 73.00 
+ 67.00 to 72.00 
55.00 to 65.00 








MIEPALS. 

Small stocks—little doing—unchanged quota- 
tions are the feature of the week. Market dull, 
and buyers offer such prices as holders will not at 
present accept. 













PRR PICULs 
Wat Bars, 4 inch $2.85 to 2.90 
Rats, finch i 2.95 to 3.00 
d and square up to 2.85 to 3.00 
rod, assortes Nom. 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4-50 to 5.00 
Tin Plater, per hox 5-00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No.3 thas to 1.30 





KEROSENIC. 
Since our last, the steamer Exe has arrived with 


70,000 cases Russian Oil. Demand for this class 
has increased, and full prices are now being paid. 
Market closes firm with upward tendency. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester 
Comet . 


$1.75 to.1.774 
1,72} to 1.75,, 














Devoe . 1.674 to 1.70 
Russ 1,70. to 1.724 
Russian Moon 1167} to 1.70 


SUGAR, 


Arrivals of Browns have caused a further reduc- 
tion in prices, and stocks to-day show an increase 
over last week, standing at 38,500 piculs unsold. 
Market closes weak. Java and Penang Whites, 
however, have improved in prices, being 10 to 15 
cents up on last quotation, but not a great deal 
of business doing. 







Per PiouL, 
Brown Takao — 

Brown Manila $4.40 to 4.50 
Brown Daitong 3.65 to 3.70 
Brown Canton 3.80 to 3.90 
White Java and Penang 5.90 to 6.00 
White Refined 5.05 to 7.90 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the 11th instant. Since then 
settlements on this market amount to 628 piculs, 
divided thus:—Filatures, 200 piculs; Re-reels, 34 
piculs; Kakeda, 394 piculs. ‘There has been’ no 
direct export this week, so that the total business 
is comprised in the above figures. 

The market has been quiet; at the same 
some business has been done every day. Failing 
to find good quality in Filatures and Re-reels, 
buyers have turned their attention to Kakeda, in 
which class some important purchases have been 
made, prices hardening a little at the close. The 
principal purchases seem to have been made 
again for the American market ; some few parcels 
of fine-size Filatures for Europe have been taken 
into godown, and while writing there is a prospect 
of further business in this direction. 

Arrivals are now falling off both in quantity and 
quality, and the available supplies to-day are less 
than they were this day lastyear. Again we have 
to note an absence of high grades, a very large 
proportion of the present stock being of common 
and inferior quality. 

Exchange has continued to decline and now 
stands at the lowest point ever known. This is in 
favour of exporters, or perhaps we should rather 
say of the Japanese producers, 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the English’ mail steamer 
Ancona on the 12th instant taking only 50 bales for 
Europe. The Northern Pacific steamer Victoria, 
which left port on the 15th, had 286 bales for the 
New York trade, These departures bring the 


























21,631 piculs last year and 8,068 piculs to the 
same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Nothing whatever to be said; position 
unchanged; prices nominally a little lower, but 
absolutely nothing doing. 

Filatures—These are nominal for the best 
grades, really prime quality not existing. For 
second choice, there is a slight reduction in quota 
tions, but when quality is taken into account, silks 
are no cheaper than they were a month ago. 
Several settlements have been made for Europe in 
Oshu and Mino sorts at prices ranging from $840 
to $860 per picul. Lower qualities have been done 
at $800 and $780 and even at $760. For the 
United States nothing has been done beyond one 
parcel of Shunmeitha at $850. Tokosha brought 
the same price, but buyers generally complain that 
they cannot find silk good enough for their require- 
ments. Many parcels have been taken in during 
the week but rejected on inspection. 

‘Re-veels.—A very small business, not more than 
35 piculs having passed the scales, There is the 
Same trouble in this class—bad quality, Sellers 
are willing to unload such silks as they have at 
cheaper prices; but this does not tempt buyers, 
who still continue to ask for good quality. 

‘Kakeda.—As we pointed out some two or three 
weeks ago, there are still some good silks remain- 
ing in this department at prices which seem rela- 
tively cheap when compared with Filatures and 
Re-teels. Buyers have at last operated, taking 
about 400 piculs, at full rates; in fact, there is an 
increase of $10.00 on the week, and at closing 
prices are firm, $750 having been paid for one 
Bacupi. 

‘Oshu-—No business at all; prices quite nominal. 
Holders ave getting a little uneasy and would like 
to sell, but there seems to be no demand. 











QUOTATIONS. 













































Vanks—No. 14 — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom. 

Hanks—No. 2 ( Josh) Nom, 
Hanles—No. af (Shinsl Nom:$620to ‘630 
Hankes—No. 24 ( Joshu)... Nom. 610 to 620 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 Nom. 590 to 600 
Nom. 570 to 580 
Nom. §50to 560 

Nom. 
B50 to 860 
865 to 870 
es—No. 14, 13/16, 1 850 to 855 
Filatures—No deniers 780 to. 800 
‘ilatures—No. 790to 810 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 760to 770 

Re-reels—Extra = 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Best No. 1 Nom. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 830 to 840 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers, 790 to 810 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers joo to 710 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. 650 to 660 

Kakeda = 

Kakedas—No. Nom. 
Kakedas—No. | 750 to 755 
Kakeda 710 to 720 
Rake . 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No. ; 630 to 640 
Kaledas—No. 610 to 620 

Nom. 

Nom. 


Sodai—No. a4 
Export Raw 


Seasun 1899-1893. 
Bac 















Maroy 9389 
Amaticn 16,686 
Bales 26,075 
Total, {Picats aoisea 
Settlements and Direct Yg'g35 |e" eyeue 
Exportfram tat [uly $ 2800 23.200 8,400 
Stoel, 18th November ... 9,700 16,500 17,300 
Available suppliestodate 38,500 39,700 25.700 
WASTE SILK. 
More business in this branch, settlements 


amounting to 1,300 piculs, divided thus: Cocoons, 
28 piculs; Noshi, 112 piculs; Kibiso, 1,075 piculs; 
Sundries, 85 piculs. 

Prices are again easier without much quotable 
change. Sellers are anxious to be moving, but 
will not give way in price. It is probable that 
they must do so ere long, as the big stock of 18,000 
piculs presses heavily upon them. 

The English mail steamer Ancona, on the 12th 
instant, carried 355 bales Waste and Cocoons for 
Europe. No oiher departures during the week, 
and the present export figures are 12,741 piculs, 
against 0,453 piculs last year and 9,746 piculs at 
the same date in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—A small business at previous 
rates, The present stock consists of medium and 
inferior quality which will, no doubt, be cleared off 
at low prices. 

Noshi—Only moderate transactions, holders 


being too strong in their demands, Among the 











coer figures up to 26,504 piculs, against ‘Galles we Adte Filature at $130 and $140; Zaguri, 
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$053 Foshu, $70, with a small parcel of Shinshu 
at $97. 

Bbico—& large business, all descriptions shar- 
ing in the demand, Filatures have been done 
heavily at prices ranging from $110 to $90, There 
have also been large purchases in Cuilies, prices 
ranging between $30 and $40, according to quality. 
Some parcels of Zagur# have been taken at $5 

Mawata.—Nothing new in this class; no busi- 
ness; no arrivals ; small stock. 

Nevi.—Supplies are now coming in freely and 
some business has been done, holders meeting the 
market to some extent. The bulk of the stock, 
however, is of inferior quality, full of dirt and 
chrysal 











QuoTATions. 


:—Good to Hest $t00 to 110 
130 to 140 


120 to 135 











130 to 145 
goto 95 
Bo to 85 
Toto 75 
too to 110 
goto 
60 to 
50 to 
50 to 
40 to 





ture, Best selecte 
ture, Seconds 





od 
ibisomFilal 





45 to 
35 to 
12 to 







30—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 


Mawata—Good to Best 




















Export Table Waste Silk to 18th Nov., 1892: 
Serson 1892-93. 1891-92, 1890-91, 

Picuus, Pieuta. Prewus, 

10,833 8,683 8,863 

Pierced Cocoons.. 1,908 770 883 
13740 94746 

Settlements and Direct 2 "4 Lipiey 
Export from ist July } 17,500 13,700 

Stock, 18th November .... 18,000 11,500 
Available supplies to date 35,500 30,000 25,200 





Exchange has fallen ag. sympathy with the 
price of Bar Silver in Europe. We quote :—I 
DoN, 4m/s. Credits, 2/10k; Documents, 2/1 
6m/s. Credits, 2/10}; New York, 3od/s. U.S. $6 
4m/s. U.S. $702; Parts, or Lyons, 4m/s. fcs. 3.67. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 18th Nov. 
Raw. 





1892 -— 


ricuus. 








Taysaam Kinds .. 


Total piculs ...... 9,700! Total piculs ..,...18,000 
TEA. 


Nothing new to report. Season drawing to a 
close and ne grades above fine are now procurable. 
van ricue, 
Finest 
Fine 
Good Medium .. 
Medium .. 
Good Common .. 
Common... 











$22 to 24 


14 to 16 
12 to 13 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has touched bottom figures dufing the 
week, and closes with a tendency to harden, 





g—Bank Bills on demand 
it 


Sterli 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ si 
Sterling—Private 4 months? 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ 
On Paris—Bank sight ... 


On Hongko 
On Hongkon: 
‘On Shanghe 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 
—Bank Bills on demand .. 
—Private 30 days’ sight 

—Private 4 months’ sight. 




































BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Trrms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892, 


Digitized 





FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut AND Poronal. 


TH above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orrice:— 

Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami lida- 
machi, Tsuki 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTTERFizLD 
AND Swirk. 


February 27th, 1892. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover thatby the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sim Samuri Baxzn,in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
aries in Abyssini: ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwas a Doctor, and Thad the ‘best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out 1 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 


create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which s: 
them of their value,”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 























Thad with me a quantity of 
gave some to the people, and nothiny 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that! was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining “stock.”" 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May rst, 1890 


Holloway’s Ointment 


| T)WHITE ROS 


The original and only genui = 

| genuine, 
nowned throughout the world us thembot 

exquisite Perfume. Avoid Imitations, 


| } ATKINSON'S 
STEPHANOTIS. 
JOCKEY CLUB 


FRANGIPANNE 
iss, Bouquet | 
and other well known Perfumes are 


‘superior to all others for their strength. 
and natural fragrance, 


Of all Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London, 
CAUTION! Onty genuine wit 
blue & yellow label & 


a" White R 











‘Awanoen CoLo MéoAL L'poo. IxTEAW'L Exuiarion, 1888, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 





| RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


| Batablished = Quarter of @ Century, 
| = 























COMPAGNIE 





CONDUIT 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 


GENERALE 


ES DEAU 








THESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON’S FURNACE (second melting). 








t£. 
1 by Gor ' 








HIGHEST AWARDS 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 







‘ 


ai 
TRADE, 





May 14th, 1892. 
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wm» Contains the Most Cream. 


SITY O 


*MILKMAID 


ConDENSED Minx 
Largest Sale in tne World. 
© The Or iginal and the Best, 





Original from 


F ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Contractors tothe British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 
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Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 

which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 

‘The chief advantages are:— 

‘Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Moderate Prices. 

+ Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quicknessin raising steam. 

6. fligh rates of speed guaranteed. 

7, Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
‘smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of gotons and 
Upwaids. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tags, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
Aen kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, 1}to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Jimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded Kirst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1890, in competition onen to all makers. 

Vilustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & C0. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
ON DON OFFICE: 171,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, #.C, 
‘May 7th, 1892. ry. 
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The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 


highest quality, for Pipe aud Cigarette, 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 





ye WATER 
JAPAN 


(nmowstmnED) 


‘The most delightfully 
Sapa (reshingTollet Water. 
It renders the skin 

firm, Felieves mos- 


quito bites and imparts a delicate fragance 
and feeling of comfort. 


RIGAUD'S CHOICEST KEW EXTRACTS 
RECOMMENDED 
KANANGA GRACIOSA 
LOUIS XV TRIS BLANG 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET #V'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 
ROSINA LILY oF THe VALLEY 

A romlteamortinant of ever other ofa 


RIGAUD & C°, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine skies in their 
gs. of the Coolest ob eat aniy uname vie 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brond, and Registered (a is 
ne read, ad Regered Trade Mark of this Matchen 


B O S *** Gold Capsule. 


*Blue 
*Green 

brenen beading ‘possessing a flavour so rare, a character so novel and so entirely their own, 
po they may fairly slaice the. sey fist place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 

ronounce ttn wnijue ac wailed. 

BOS Whiskies are remarkable for their ‘delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 
softness on the palate—""A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominat ‘by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 

"BOS trot one whee loco, uly bin wd by ma teed on ah elle 
‘The Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
gutending early over the present century, they have never bean able 9 ‘accomplish anything £0 
fully complying With the most exacting tests, as is now presented in these special blends of B OS. 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handleour “Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM, Established 1808. 









ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


And wwe that st or bear arn Lactie's Signatoro DQ aN On 
(0) WE 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
NWEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
« Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 





‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
ates Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Compan: length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June 14th, 1892. 









i The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gont and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


facia 
FLUID i 
. MacNesta] 





nroug hou! 


N.B.--ASK_FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNE 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Werxty Matt’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
quaranteeot good faith. Itisparticulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER. 
and Cheques be made payableto same: and that literary 

contributions be addressed to the FprTor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tur Chishima Kan left Shanghai on the 22nd 
inst. for Kobe. 


HLH. Peince Krrasiimakawa proceeded to 
Dzushi on the 21st inst. 








Prince SHiwapzu, of Kagoshima, arrived in 
the capital on the 18th inst. 


Tur Matsushima Kan bas been attached to the 
Japanese Standing Squadron. 


Count Marsvxata, ex-Minister President, will, 
it is expected, visit the World’s Fair. 


Mr. Kono, Minister of State for Education, is 
at present confined to his residence through 
illness. 


Mr. Axrvara, newly appointed President of 
the Yokohama Local Court, attended business 
on the 2tst inst. 


Mr. Tsujr handed in his resignation of the 
post of Vice-Minister of the Educational Depart- 
ment to the Minister of State for Education on 
Saturday last. 


Count Kuropa, Minister of State for Com- 
munications, gave a banquet on the rgth inst. 
at his official residence to the members of the 
Railway Council. 


Tur Japanese Consul General at Fusan, 
Korea, reports that an epidemic of rinderpest has 
broken ont in the port and there are signs of a 
further spread. 

Tue Rules for Japanese students sent abroad 
by the Educational Department were promul- 
gated on the 22nd instant by Imperial Ordi- 
nance No. 102. 


Mr. Naxayrta Nosuyuxt, new Japanese Mini- 
ster to Italy, and Mr. Alessandro Paternostro, 





a foreign judicial adviser of the Japanese Go- 
vernment, were admitted to an Inpe udience 
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on the 18th instant at roa.m, They afterwards, 
as well as Mrs, Nakajima and Mrs. Paternostro, 
were received in audience by the Empress. 


A meeting of the Cabinet was held on the 
22nd inst. at the official residence of Count Ito, 
and was attended by Counts Kuroda, Yamagata, 
Oyama, Inouye, and Goto, Viscount Niire, and 
Mr. Watanabe. Various projected Government 
Bills were discussed. 


Princr Mort gave a garden party at his resi- 
dence at Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo, on the after- 
noon of Saturday last, to which Counts Ito, 
Inouye, Yamada, and a_number of other dis- 
tinguished natives of Yamaguchi Prefecture 
were invited. 


Earty on the morning of the rth inst. an 
outbreak of fire took place at Akemi-mura in 
the South Tsuru District of Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture. The flames were confined to the build- 
ing where the fire originated, but one fireman 
was suffocated by the smoke. 


Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
21st instant. at 1oh. 37m. 538. p.m. The dura- 
tion was 2} secs, and the direction from S.E. 
to N.W., the maximum horizontal motion be- 
ing 0.07 milimetre in 0.3 second, and the 
maximum vertical motion 0.2 milimetre in 0,2 
second. Tne shock was sharp. 





A rerort of the Tokyo News Agency says 
that Mr. Kubota, Chief Commissioner of Gene- 
ral School Affairs, will be appointed to succeed 
Mr, Tsuji in his position of Vice-Minister of the 
Educational Department, the latter being pro- 
moted Privy Councillor, and Mr, Takane, Pre- 
sident of the Higher Normal School, will take 
the post at present occupied by Mr, Kubota. 
Professor Kato, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, will be made Privy Councillor, his place 
being given to Mr. Hamano, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Special School Affairs, who will be 
succeeded by Prof. Kikuchi Dairoku, Director 
of the College of Science. 


Tueir Imperial Highnesses Prince Arisugawa 
Taruhito and Kanin Kotahito, as well as Vis- 
count Niire, Minister of State for the Navy; 
Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain; Vice- 
Admiral Nakamuda, Commandant of the Kure 
Admiralty Station; Vice-Admiral Akamatsu, 
Commandant of the Yokosuka Admiralty Sta- 
tion; Vice-Admiral Hayashi, Commandant of 
the Saseho Admiralty Station; Mr. Shirane, 
Chief Commissioner of the Imperial Treasury 
Bureau; Vice-Admiral Arichi, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese Standing Squadron ; and 
Mr. Yamaguchi, Chief Commissioner of the 
Palace Superintendence Bureau, dined with the 
Emperor on the rgth inst, at the Palace. 





Tur Premier and Countess Ito gave a Mi 
sterial dinner on the evening of the 21st inst. 
at their residence at Nagatacho. Among the 
guests were Count Kuroda, Minister for Com- 
munications, Count Oyama, Minister for War, 
Count Goto, Minister for Agriculture and Com- 
merce ; Viscount Niire, Minister for the Navy; 
Mr. Mutsu, Minister for Foreign | Affairs, 
Marquis Nabeshima, Grand Master of Cere- 
monies; Marquis Hachisuka, President of the 
Upper House; Count Toda; Mr. Sannomiya, 
Vice-Grand Master of Services to the Empress, 
with their ladies, Count Inouye, Minister for 
Home Affairs, Viscount Hijikata, Minister for 
the Imperial Household; 1 Kono, Minister 
for Education; Mr. Watanabe, Minister for 
Finance; Mr. Hoshi, President of the Lower 
House; Mr. Nagasaki, Private Secretary of 





the Minister for the Imperial Household ; 
and Mr. Inouye, Councillor of the Foreign 
Department and. several foreign gentlemen, 
including the Ministers for Mexico and 
the United States and their wives, the Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese, Hawaiian, Dutch, Belgian, 
Korean, French, Russian, German, British, and 
Austrian representatives. 


Tue Governor of Kanagawa issued a prohibi- 
tion order on the 16th inst. relating to the rinder- 
pest. The order is as follows:—Cows, oxen, 
and sheep, their flesh or hides, which have been 
despatched from or passed through Tokyo and 
Osaka Cities, and Hyogo, Oita, and Fukuoka, 
Prefectures are prohibited from entering Kana- 
gawa Prefecture. Any person who imports 
cattle from localities not mentioned above must 
report the matter to the Police Authorities, 
Should any cattle die within the district, the owner 
or owners must report the fact to the Police 
Authorities, and present a certificate froma veteri- 
nary surgeon. The authorities alone can grant 
permission to inter the remains, or allow of the 
use of the body as material for manufactures. 
Every offender against the order is liable to a 
fine ranging from yen 2 to yen 5. 


A GENERAL assembly of the Igaku Kyokai 
(Italian Society) was held on the 17th inst. at 
the residence of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa 
Taruhito, superintendent of the Society, at 
Kasumigaseki. After the election of two Mana- 
gers, the reading of the reports on the proceed= 
ings for the past year took place, and a speech 
was delivered by Mr. Alessandro Paternostro. 
Prince Arisngawa then gave an address, to which 
Marquis Tokugawa, Vice-Presidentof the society, 
replied. Amongst those present were Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister for the Imperial Household ; 
Viscount Sano, a Privy Councillor; Viscount 
Nabeshima, Superintendent of the Board of 
Ceremonies ; Viscount Yamao ; the Italian Mini- 
ster, the Italian Consul, Mr. Watanabe Koki, 
and Mr. Matsuoka Koku. 


Tuer is not much to place on record in the 
Import trade, higher prices and limited stocks 
having curtailed operations in both Yarns and 
Piece-goods, while Woollens are extremely quiet 
generally, the only noticeable activity in this de- 
partment being a fair demand for fancy Flan- 
nels. In the Metal market there is very litle 
moving, and, holders being strong, buyers only 
take what is absolutely needed for immediate 
use. Owners of Kerosene are very stiff, and 
make no concessions, in fact higher rates for 
Russian Oil have been paid, while all brands are 
firmly held. The Silk trade continues fairly 
active, and no quotable change in prices can 
be set down. Holders continue strong, and 
the general tone of the market is firm. The 
complaint about assortment becomes more ac- 
centuated as the year draws to a close, espe- 
cially in sorts suitable for the American market. 
In the finer sizes there are better qualities to 
select from, but these are firmly held, and as 
supplies do not roll in in abundance holders 
of good silk do not push business. In 
Waste Silk mote has been done, the trade for 
the week amounting to close upon 2,000 piculs, 
but a very heavy stock still remains. The tran- 
sactions put through have been due to a certain 
extent to small concessions made to the ideas of 
value entertained by buyers, and an extension of 
this movement would doubtless lead to further 
business. There is nothing to report in Tea. 
Exchange has fluctuated slightly, during which 
it reached the lowest point ever touched, but 
there are indications of firmness at the close 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





CABINET AND CONSTITUTION. 
We observe that the Kobe Herald also main- 
tains the view that Her Britannic Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires has acted indiscreetly in ex- 
tending to his nationals the prohibitions of the 
new Game Regulations. With the Regulations 
themselves our Southem contemporary, as might 
have been anticipated from its generally mode- 
rate attitude, finds no fault whatever. On the 
contrary, it considers that they “deserve the 
loyal respect of all foreign sportsmen.” Its 
difficulty is entirely connected with the con- 
tingency that the manner of issuing the Re- 
gulations may turn out to have been uncon- 
stitutional. We speak of this as a ‘con- 
tingency,” but the Kode Herald entertains no 
doubt whatever on the subject. It adopts the 
language of absolute conviction :— 

‘The new Game Laws were issued by the present Go- 

vernment as an Imperial Ordinance, and inasmuch as the 
new Regulations alter and amend those previously in force, 
they are unquestionably invalid and unconstitutional, and 
this Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires should have known. 
Te is clearly and_ unmistakably laid down in the Constitu- 
tion that “no Ordinance shall in any way alter any of 
the existing laws” (the italics are our own). The new 
Game Regulations, promulgated by an Imperial Ordina 
did alter an existing law, and their unconstitutional 
therefore beyond question. In view of this, we cannot 
but consider it distinctly unfortunate that the British 
Representative in Tokyo should have been so ready to 
endorse the ill-advised action of the Government. 
Stated in this manner the proposition looks for- 
cible. But the whole argument is marred by 
one fatal blemish, namely, that our contem- 
porary begs the very question lying at the root 
of the affair. It speaks of the former Game 
Regulations as a “law.” Now if that were 
true, if it could be shown that the regulations 
recently replaced were really a “law,” then 
there would be no manner of doubt that the 
issue of the recent ordinance was distinctly 
unconstitutional. But surely it ought to occu- 
to the Kobe Herald, and to other journals writr 
ing in the above strain, that the framers of the 
Constitution were not likely to commit the 
blunder of deliberately violating one of its plain- 
est provisions. There is not the slightest 
question that the Government would be com- 
mitting a gross breach of the Constitution did 
it attempt to alter, by means of an Ordinance, 
the terms of an existing law. To suppose that 
Count Ito and the members of his Cabinet 
do not know this, is to form a_ singularly 
low estimate of their perspicacity. But the 
point is that, according to the view of the 
Cabinet and its legal advisers—and among 
the latter, be it observed, are some eminent 
foreign jurists—Game Regulations do not belong 
to the domain of “law” at all; that is to say, 
they are not to be included in the category of 
legislative measures concerning the enactmentor 
modification of which the consent of the Diet is 
an essential Constitutional preliminary, To show 
how curiously our Kobe contemporary has 
missed the kernel of the whole problem, and 
how unfortunately rash are its charges of deli- 
berately unconstitutional procedure against Count 
Ito and his colleagues, let us quote one or 
two extracts from this same Count Ito's ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries” on the Constitution :— 











Should the Government make use of the power of 
issuing Emergency Ordinances asa pretext for avoiding 
the public deliberations of the Diet, or for destroying 
any existing law, the provisions of the Constitution 
would become dead letters, having no significance 
whatever, and would be far from serving as a bulwark 
for the protection of the people. 

Of course there is no question in the present case 
of an Emergency Ordinance, but we chose this 
extract because it conveys a forcible idea of the 
strength of Count Ito’s views as to the necessity 
of consulting the Diet prior to the issue or altera- 
tion of any ‘‘law.” Yet avother quotation may 
be given with advantage. Speaking of the dif- 
ference between “laws,” which cannot be enacted 
or altered without the Diet's consent, and Ordi- 
nances, which may be issued without any refer- 
ence to the Diet, Count Ito says : 

What comes within the sphere of law and what 
within that of Ordinance, differ according to the con. 
dition of the political development of each country. 
These limits ought to be ascertained for each country 
by reference to its constitutional history. But there 
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are definite cases of limitation : first, when a given mat- 
ter is required to be embodied in a law by an express 
provision of the Constitution ; and secondly, in case of 
the modification of a law, in which case nothing but 
law can effect the modification. Such is the universal 
practice of constitutional countries. 


Thus Count Ito lays down as indisputably un- 
constitutional the very procedure which thought- 
less critics now charge him with deliberately 
adopting, namely, modifying law by an Ordin- 
ance. Of one thing we may be quite certain, 
namely, that the question whether Game Re- 
gulations of the kind just issued come within 
the sphere of Law, or whether they belong to 
that of Ordinance, received the mature delibera- 
tion of the present Cabinet Ministers as well as 
of their legal advisers, and inasmuch as these 
statesmen and experts constitute a body of 
persons better qualified than any others in the 
empire to determine such a question, we are 
inclined to regard as somewhat rash, to use no 
stronger term, the Kobe Herald's unqualified 
declaration that the Game Regulations are 
“unquestionably invalid and unconstitutional ” 
and that “Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
should have known it.” 
* ‘2 * 

But, in truth, the most singular feature of the 
criticisms penned against the Chargé d’Affaires 
is the notion that a British Representative could 
possibly concern himself about the constitu- 
tionality or unconstitutionality of an act of the 
Japanese Government. He is accredited not 
io the Diet, but to the Sovereign of the country, 
and when the Emperor and his Ministers take 
acertain step, it would be an incredible and un- 
pardonable interference on the part of any 
Foreign Representative to constitute himself, 
directly or indirectly, judge of the constitution- 
ality of that step. Need we say that no one of 
the Foreign Representatives has thought for an 
instant of meddling so unwarrantably in Japan's 
internal politics? They have unanimously ac- 
cepted the legality of the Regulations, and 
unanimously taken measures to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the Ordinance to their nationals, 
thus bringing its privileges also within their 
reach. The procedure prescribed under such cir- 
cumstances by Her Majesty's Orders in Council 
places the British methods more prominently en 
evidence than is the case with any other Power. 
Hence, it seems to have been thoughtlessly 
assumed that British subjects alone have been 
brought within the purview of the new Regula- 
tions, That is altogether an error, though not 
comparable with the really wonderful misconcep- 
tion that any Foreign Representative could have 
taken the course which Her Majesty's Chargé 
d’Affaires isso boldly censured for not adopting. 


SHOOTING LICENSES. 
We observe that the Hyogo News continues to 
be much excited about “‘the deep pitch dug by 
the Japanese Ministers” to entrap Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires, and about the 
stupendous fact that the unsuspecting Chargé 
has “fallen into it.” Our disturbed ‘con- 
temporary thinks that the way to avoid this 
catastrophe would have been for Mr. de Bunsen 
“merely to notify his nationals that such an 
Ordinance had been issued by the Japanese 
Authorities, and not to have rushed needlessly 
into legislation.” Of course there is interest in 
the enunciation of such a view, because it 
affords a measure of the really remarkable sim- 
plicity that exists in some quarters about ordin- 
ary and often practised diplomatic processes. 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Representative is un- 
fortunately under the obligation of complying 
with the orders issued from time to time by his 
Sovereign, Were he entirely free, it is possible, 
though scarcely conceivable, that he might take 
upon himself the responsibility of following the 
American example by requiring his nationals to 
observe a Japanese law in its entirety, gua 
Japanese law. ‘That consummation would pro- 
bably shatter the last fragments of composure 
remaining to the Hyogo News, yet it is precisely 
what the Zyogo News itself recommends, For 
if the British Chargéd’ Affaires “* merely notified ” 
his nationals that such and such an Ordinance 








had been issued, he would either be indulging 
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in a meaningless futility, or intimating that the 
provisions of the Ordinance were binding, tn 
toto, on British subjects. It is not the habit of 
British officials to play practical jokes or to 
ignore Orders in Council in the discharge of 
their legislative functions. Her Majesty's Chargé 
d'Affaires has to choose between one of two 
courses in dealing with an Ordinance of the 
kind under consideration. He must either 
make its prohibitions binding on his nationals 
by following the procedure which the Order in 
Council prescribes, that is to say, by re-enact- 
ment, and by the notification of such penalties 
as may seem proper ; or he must ignore the Or- 
dinance altogether. The half-way house in which, 
according to the Hyogo News, he might have 
taken refuge instead of leaping into the “ deep 
ditch” where he now lies prostrate, has no exis- 
tence outside ourcontemporary’sheated imagina- 
tion. As a means of not “rushing needlessly 
into legislation,” such a notification could scar- 
cely achieve its purpose, since in reality it would 
mean rushing into legislation on far_more radi- 
cal principles than Her Majesty's Government 
sanctions, or than Her Majesty's Representative 
has actually followed. 


That excessive zeal against which the great 
French diplomatist warned all beginners has 
plunged the Hyogo News into a stormy tea-pot. 
It has been metaphorically rending its vesture 
and piling ashes on its head over a corpse of 
its own slaying, The new Game Regulations 
are regarded by it as “the first of a formidable 
series ” of laws destined to play dreadful havoc 
with the liberties and rights of foreign residents 
generally. But the new Game Regulations are 
not binding upon anyone unless he voluntarily 
submits himself to their provisions by taking 
outa licence to shoot, or unless he wishes to 
indulge in poaching, or the pursuit of cockyolly 
birds. No foreigner has primarily any right to 
shoot game on Japanese territory. But Japan, 
having enacted regulations creating that right 
for everyone who submits to their prohibitions, 
intimated her willingness to extend the right to 
foreigners if they, too, agreed to observe the 
prohibitions, Thereupon Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative availed himself of this offer in the in- 
terests of his nationals. Had he not done so, 
the privilege of shooting could not have been 
enjoyed by them. That is all. Nobody is hart. 
Nobody is brought under Japanese laws. We 
are all just where we were before. The Hyogo 
News alone gashes itself before the altar of its 
own particular Baal, but for all its animated 
gymnastics the political firmament remains as 
serene as ever. 


* * . 

As to the question of preserving game, we 
observe that our contemporary is sadly befogged. 
Our recommendation is that foreign sportsmen 
should preserve areas sufficiently large to secure 
good sport. To this the Hyogo News replies | 
—‘ Shades of Saul and all the false prophets: 
What will the AfaiZ suggest next? Again 
and again it has declaimed against foreigners 
owning land outside the Settlements, and 
here it coolly suggests the appropriation of 
hundreds of acres to afford them pastime.” 
Now, in the first place, it would have been 
difficult to pen a grosser falsehood than to say 
that we have “again and again declaimed 
against foreigners owning land ontside the Settle- 
ments.” The truth is that we have again and 
again declaimed in exactly the opposite sense. 
In frequent articles we have pointed out the 
utter unreason of the crusade carried on by 
certain Japanese against allowing foreigners to 
own land in the interior; in frequent articles we 
have pointed out that the vicarious system of 
ownership now practised by a few foreigners is 
in every sense highly beneficial to the Japanese ; 
and in frequent articles we have pointed out 
that without resorting to inquisitorial methods 
entirely unconstitutional in the Japan of to-day, 
it would be impossible for the Japanese Autho- 
Tities to puta stop to the practice of that vicarious 
system. In short, this journal has been a con- 
spicuous defender of extra-settlement foreign 
ownership, as itis, anda conspicuous advocate 
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of universal foreign ownership as denounced by 
Mr. Oi Kentaro and his disciples. Therefore, 
we say that it would be impossible to pen a 
grosser falsehood than to assert that we have 
“again and again declaimed against foreigners 
owing land outside the Settlements.” 


* 
ae 


In the second place, although the feverish 
condition of the Hyogo News must greatly inter- 
fere with its powers of discernment, we imagine 
that it should still be able to distinguish between 
preserving the game on a given area and “‘ap- 
propriating” that area. There are some 
rudimentary truths which ordinary folks may 
reasonably be expected to know, and among 
them is the axiom that a man need not own 
land in order to have the privilege of shooting 
game onit. Even assuming preliminary ignor- 
ance of this baby fact on the part of our keen 
contemporary, the Notification of H.B.M.’s Re- 
presentative ought to have enlightened it. For 
it is there laid down that no British subject shall 
pursue game “ within a private preserve, unless 
with the consent of the person to whom the per- 
mission to establish it has been granted.” Need 
we point out that this prohibition constructively 
establishes the right of any British subject to pur- 
sue game within a private preserve with the con- 
sent of the preserver? And need we point out that 
there is such a thing as buying the consent of 
the preserver? And need we point out that from 
buying the consent of the preserver, to buying 
his action as a preserver, there is but a very 
trifling step? Nothing in the shape of “ap- 
propriating” land, or of any other illegal pro- 
ceeding, need take place. We do not doubt 
that these representations will elicit from our 
polished contemporary another discharge of 
the brilliant and relevant euphemisms now 
so familiar. We shall be called “a_hire- 
ling ;” shall be charged with “ seeking to bring 
every foreigner under Japanese judicial jurisdic- 
tion;” shall be accused of saying the thing that 
we know to be untrue, and shall be represented 
as adopting an entirely hostile attitude towards 
ournationals. But these controversial delicacies 
are only fringe employed to drape the coffin of a 
defunct cause. We do not quarrel with them. 
They are becoming and characteristic. If there 
exisis among the foreign community any gal- 
lery so verdant as to derive serious entertain- 
ment from journalistic antics such as the Hyogo 
News has of late been performing, let the tum- 
bling go on by all means, Space for the scrap 
of carpet and the string of bells need not be 
grudged. 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO”! AND THERT DI. 


Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo agrees with the Pro- 
gressionist organs in condemning the politicians 
of the Popular Party who are beginning to regard 
with disgust the programme of desperate op- 
position inauguraled and maintained by the 
followers of Count Okuma. These practical 
politicians are ridiculed by the Tokyo periodical 
as being too prone to be satisfied with a partial 
realization of their aims. The Koeumin is, 
however, very cautious in its criticisms of the 
moderate politicians. It refrains from naming 
any particular political body, and confines its 
observations to the vague and generic term, 
Popular Party. It observes that between the 
Popular Party in the Diet and the public out- 
side, there exists a gulf which is daily widening. 
The sentiments of the public, as expressed 
through the columns of the non-official press, 
are entirely in favour of the manly programme 
originally adopted by the Popular party, But 
of late the opposition members of the Diet have 
changed a great deal for the worse, being now 
very indifferent about the prosecution of the 
strong policy of former days. The progressive 
portion of the press calls for radical reforms in 
the Government, but the Popular party in the 
Diet is contented with hali-hearted and superficia 
measures. Should things continue in this state 
for any length of time, the Tokyo periodical 
fears that the issue may possibly be the formation 
of a separate Popular party outside the walls of 
the Diet. Indeed, such a contingency presented 
itself, we are told, at the time of the second 
session of the Diet, when the friends of the 
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Min-to thought it necessary to organize an in- 
dependent combination outside the Diet in order 
to stimulate their parliamentary representatives 
to hold by their original plan of uncompromising 
opposition to the Government, Is itnot ashame, 
asks our contemporary, for the Popular members 
of the Diet to alienate the hearts of their friends 
so far as to necessitate the formation of a new 
Popular party? It recommends the revision of 
the Law of Election, so that fresh spirits may 
be enabled to find seats in the Diet. ‘To their 
presence alone does the Kokumin seems to look 
for the regeneration of the Diet. 


* 


In another article, the same periodical dis- 
cusses the position of the so called Civil Party 
vis-a-vis the Military Party, At present the 
former enjoy complete ascendency in the Go- 
vernment; but the Aokumén believes that the 
latter is now secretly revolving plans for recover- 
ing its former power. It is therefore thought 
necessary for the Civil Party, while it retains the 
upper hand, to take all possible measures of 
defence against any surprise from the side of 
the Military Party. The latter is of course at 
variance with the Popular Party, but its immedi- 
ate object of attack is the Civil Party. The aim 
of the Military Party, in our contemporary’s 
opinion, is to embarrass the Cabinet so as to 
compel it to yield its place to the leaders of the 
National Union. This is evident from the out- 
spoken manner in which these politicians have 
recently been criticizing the policy of the Mini- 
stry. The Cabinet is advised in the first place 
to sever its connection with the National Union- 
ists ; secondly, to unite with the opponents of 
the Military Party, viz. the Popular Party; and 
thirdly, to purge its ranks of all adherents of the 
Military Party, The Xokumsn seems to think 
that the only effective defence for the Cabinet 
against the machinations of the Military Party 
consists in adopting the programme of the 
Popular Party in its entirety. In other words, 
all the unreasonable reforms advocated by the 
most thoroughgoing of the Opposition will 
have to be swallowed by the Cabinet before its 
position can be secured against its Military 
antagonists. What is required is only courage 
and decision. ‘‘ Surrender yourselves to the 
Popular Party and you will be safe.” Such, in 
effect, is the advice given to the Cabinet by the 
warmest friend of the Progressionists. ‘The 
leaders of the present Cabinet are in the plea- 
sant position of being invited to repose in the 
bosoms of two parties, of both which are sup- 
posed to be ready to tear not only it but also 
each other to pieces. 





THE EXTENSION OF THE NAVY. 
Count Iracaxt, President of the Radical Party, 
publishes a leader in his organ, the Fcyu, over 
his own signature. He referred to this leader 
in his speech delivered at the general meeting. 
It consequently has much interest, not only as 
coming from the pen of the Count himself, but 
also as representing the policy of the Fiyu-fo on 
this important subject. The Count divides his 
theme into three heads ; first, the natural features 
of Japan; secondly, the existing condition of 
the Empire ; and thirdly, the economical circum- 
stances of the nation, As to the first, he says 
that Japan being an empire surrounded by 
sea, an invader must come by water. It is 
therefore essential that the Navy be stengthened 
in the very forefront of all preparations for 
national defence. The military organization is 
now nearly completed, there being over 200,000 
men ready for immediate service, with an ad- 
ditional 200,000 forming the reserves. The 
Military problem will, in fact, be completely 
solved by 1895, without much further expense, the 
only outlay required being on account of improv- 
ed arms and the construction of fortresses. The 
Government’s proposal is to build fortresses in 
Tokyo Bay, at Shimonoseki, in the Strait be- 
tween Kii and Awaji, in the Strait between Aki 
and Iyo, in Naruto Strait, at Saseho, and at 
Kare. ‘The total uumber of fortresses projected 
is over 20, and among them those in the first three 
places have beencommenced. To complete the 
works in the whole seven places an aggregate sum 
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of 35,750,000 yen was originally needed, and the 
Governmentasks for the remaining 29,720,90 yen 
to be appropriated gradually from 1892. It is 
a very large amount. No resources from which 
it can be drawn have yet been found, and. more- 
over, the works will take a long time to com- 
plete. When they are completed, will the 
national defence be perfect? By no means. 
Hokkaido and other islands are still wholly 
without protection. Further, the Government 
proposes that the Navy be increased to at least 
120,000 tons, and as there are about 50,000 
tons already in the country, it follows that 70,000 
tons have to be bought or built. For this pur- 
pose a sum of 58,550,000 yen is need. Such is 
the programme of the Government, yet they 
have not carried their estimate for torpedo 
boats beyond the construction of two in five 
years, which is the proportion for a fleet of only 
6,750 tons. Is not that a time-serving project ? 
Beyond question the State policy of Japan must 
be to extend foreign commerce, and to develop 
emigration and colonization. For these pur- 
poses an increase of the naval forces is absolutely 
necessary. But to carry out such a great un- 
dertaking a stable and long continued policy is 
essential, whereas, hitherto no such policy has 
been followed, In the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the Restoration, Administrative officials 
were still inexperienced, and consequently their 
action need not be severely criticised. But in 
1881 the Government formed the plan of con- 
structing three men-of-war annually ; so that the 
country should possess 60 war-vessels in twenty 
years. In the following yearthe plan waschanged, 
and it was proposed to built 48 war-vessels in 
eight years; at a cost of 3,000,0000 yen. Again 
in 1885, the question was taken into consider- 
ation, and in the following year Government 
Bonds were issued for the purpose. But the 
funds thus obtained were devoted solely to 
repairs and to constructing naval stations, 
and by 1888 the whole had been spent. All 
these changes are due to the want of a perma- 
nently fixed policy. Again, if the Government 
desires to accomplish any great undertaking on 
behalf of the nation and with the help of the 
people, the policy contemplated must be made 
known publicly, Turning now to the natural 
features of the empire, we find that it is com- 
pletely surrounded by sea, and consequently 
that unless fortresses are constructed all round 
the coast, they cannot render effective service. 
Hence, from this point of view, the projects of 
the Government are very unsuitable. A country 
like Japan has to use her army for defence, The 
former therefore, must be under the control of 
the local administration and the latter under that 
of the central. In the Army, the establishment 
of volunteer corpsis absolutely necessary. The 
Navy has to protect the whole coast instead of 
guarding important points alone, and must there- 
fore be a moveable force. ‘This general policy, 
then, being determined, the various steps neces- 
sary for carrying it out must be carefully con- 
considered, otherwise there will be waste of 
money. In pursuance of the above scheme of 
defence, the construction of a few large men- 
of-war is much more serviceable than that of a 
large number of small vessels, Some fortresses, 
such as those in Tokyo Bay and in the Strait be- 
tween Kii and Awaji, are necessary, but other 
places ought to be defended by the Navy. 
are 

In dealing with the second part of the subject, 
the writer says that Great Britain and France 
are maritime nations of the first order, and 
Italy, Russia, and Germany of the second. 
Japan must be content to take her place in the 
second, but if she attains the leading position in 
the East, she can compete there with the first« 
rank Powers of Europe. Great Britain pos- 
sesses a Fleet of over 1,000,000 tons, but her 
Eastern Squadron does not exceed 90,000 tons, 
and includes only one vessel of the size of 
8,400 tons. China possesses 64,000 tons: 
but the Zingyuen and Chenyuen alone are over 
7,400 tons. No nation in the East possesses a 
vessel of the size of 10,000 tons. Russia is 
constructing an iron ship of 10,150 tons in the 
Black Sea, but it is not to be stationed in the 
East, The Russian Navy aggregates over 
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290,000 tons, bat as it has many places to de- 
fend, only a portion of it can be collected in the 
Eastern Seas. Now if Japan constructs about 6 
iron vessels of 10,000 tons each and a few 
cruisers and torpedo boats, she will have 150,000 
tons of shipping, including her present squadron: 
. 
Pee 
Turning, in the third place, to the state of 
affairs in the world, Count Itagaki sees Russia 
and England disputing about the eastern ques- 
tion, and anticipates that when the crisis comes, 
there will be a storm in the East. In that day, 
Japan’s only hope of preserving her tranquillity 
in the midst of the belligerents, lies in her 
Navy. Affairs in the Orient, the Count thinks, 
are rapidly drawing near to a crisis, for 
Russia will have completed the Siberian Rail- 
ways, and America opened the Nicaragua 
Canal in a few years, so that communication 
with Europe and America will be suddenly 
facilitated. Hence no time should be lost in 
augmenting the Navy. Further, the function 
of a fleet is not merely to engage in war, but 
also to protect maritime commerce and naviga- 
tion, during times of peace, and to educate a 
spirit of emigration and colonization, The 
extension of (he navy does not stop at an in- 
crease of the number of ships, but includes also 
the proper education of sailors and officers. It 
is not necessary to wait ten long years to ac- 
complish these things. We have already over 
720 graduates of the Naval College, and there 
are 118 students now in training ; so that if the 
college organization be extended a little, we 
shall soon have a number of able officers. With 
regard to the practical training of these officials, 
they ought to be sent in ships along the coasts 
of China, Korea, Vladivostock, Singapore, Aus- 
tralia and the neighbourhood. Itis notnecessary 
for them to travel beyond those seas. 
a*s 
Lastly, with regard to the economical circum- 
stances of the country, the project of the Go- 
vernment involves an outlay of 58,000,000 yen 
for the construction of 70,000 tons of ships. 
But the Fiyu-fo’s estimate is that a sum of 
50,000,000 yen should amply suffice for build- 
ing 100,000 tons. If the programme is to 
be completed in ro years by contract with some 
European ship-builders, an annual payment of 
5,000,000 yen will suffice. That amount can be 
afforded, according to Count Itagaki, consider- 
ing that the exports have largely increased of late 
years, and that when the treaties are revised, 
and the customs tariff is aliered, an additional 
500,000,000 yen at least may be collected in the 
form of duties. If again, sericulture be en- 
couraged, and arrangements be made for the 
direct export of silk, a furthersum of about five 
or six million yen may be realized annually. 
The cotton industry has developed so greatly 
within the last few years, that not only is the im- 
portof cotton manufactures has greatly diminish- 
ed, but Japan may soon be in a position to export 
large quantities. Again, when navigation is ex- 
tended, the profits of the maritime carrying 
trade, hitherto monopolized by foreigners, will 
come into the pockets of Japanese. In view of 
all these sources of income, an annual expense 
of 5,000,000 yen for the construction of men-of- 
war will not derange the finances of the country, 
Further, when the organization of the Naval 
Department is reconstructed, and the expense 
of naval stations reduced, the present appropri- 
ation will at once show a surplus of 1,090,000 
yen, and by suspending some of the not very 
urgent undertakings now in hand or contem- 
plated, the remaining four millions can be 
obtained without waiting for any special access 
of revenue. The method to be adopted for 
achieving this object will be made clear by a 
Representation which the 7/yu-f0 members in- 
tend to present to the Diet. 











THE “NICHI NICHE” ON COUNT ITAGAKI’S 
LEADING ARTICLE. 
Count Iracaki has indicated the most urgent 
need of the time when he says that whereas the 
organization of the Army is nearly completed, 
the Navy, thongh really of more importance, is 
still in a backward state. We endorse his strong 
attack on the vacillating policy hitherto persued 
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towards the Navy. For it is undeniable that 
the policy of the Governmnnt has been very 
indeterminate. Further, we have nothing to 
say against the necessity of building men-of- 
war, educating officers, and giving them practi- 
cal experience ; and we praise the Count for his 
proposition to increase the tonnage of our 
men-of-war to 150,000 tons, But we fear that 
his scheme is on slightly too large a scale, con- 
sidering the immense outlay it would entail. 
The abolition of naval stations as advocated by 
him will undoubtedly serve as a plank for his 
Party’s future platform, but in a country like 
ours, with such an extensive coast line, naval 
stations are absolutely indispensable. Moreover, 
the proposal for a disbursement of 5,000,000 
yen annually is based upon careless calcula- 
tions. The Count does not clearly state the 
source from which the money should be ob- 
tained, or allude to the cost of maintaining the 
increased fleet. We shall discuss these points 
hereafter. Here we content ourselves with 
saying that on the whole, his attack on the 
uncertain policy of the Government is prai 
worthy, as also is the trouble he has taken to 
ascertain the circumstances of outer nations and 
to base his argument on it. In conclusion, 
the Miché Nicht notes a striking difference 
between the views of Count Okuma and Count 
Itagaki. The former is reported to have said 
to a certain member of the Diet, represent- 
ing Ehime prefecture, that the United States 
require no Navy, as its foreign policy is so 
wonderfully well conducted. But the latter 
gives an accurate account of how the United 
States Government proposed to construct 94 
war vessels in 14 years, and how the work was 
commenced two years ago, The cleverest men 
may sometimes be guilty of carelessness, as 
Count Okuma has in this instance. 
ate 

The Choya Shimbun has begun to criticize 
the same article, but as its comments are still 
incomplete, we defer their publication. 





COUNT OKUMA ON HOKKAIDO, 
Tur Méppon publishes Count’s Okuma’s opin- 
ion on Hokkaido. It runs as follows :—* The 
question of Hokkaido was brought to public 
notice several years ago, but since that time 
success has not been reported in the case of 
so much as a single enterprise inaugurated 
there. The Government has spent. some 
50,000,000 yew on the island during the Mfeij# 
era ; yet the total population of the place is only 
400,000, about half of whom were already dwell- 
ing there atthe time of the Restoration, and the 
remaining 200,000 include colonial troops and 
prison rs sent there from the interior. It is 
astoni®hing that progress should have been so 
slow, nd that nothing should have been ac- 
comp shed despite the expenditure of such 
great sums and in solongaperiod. The Meiji 
Government never stinted its appropriations on 
account of the island. A Governor was ap- 
pointed; governmental offices were erected ; 
colonial troops were despatched, and prisons 
were constructed, The public, too, recognizes 
Hokkaido to be the northern gate of the Empire, 
and deems its defence of vital importance. 
The climate and the soil are both good, and in 
fertile districts fine crops can be obtained with- 
out any troublesome cultivation. In short, all 
the conditions are most favourable. Yet, upon 
such an island a sum of 59,000,000 yen has 
been spent, and a period of 25 years has elapsed, 
without anything remarkable having been ac- 
complished. What is the reason? The popu- 
lation of the main island is increasing annually, 
and owing to the rapidly spreading use of 
machines, a large number of the people, 
unable to find manual employment, suffer 
from the want of daily necessaries, and em- 
migrate largely to foreign countries. How 
does it happen that so few of them emigrate 
to Hokkaido? I think the reason is simply 
this, that the success of industrial enterprise 
depends primarily on men and only secondarily 
on capital. People who talk of Hokkaido 
always begin by referring to capital. Bat 
that is the stale argument of common-place 
politicians. In considering the issue of a battle, 
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if the forces engaged are pretty equal in all 
respects, it-is well to count their respective 
numbers. But if the generals on either side 
are courageous and experienced, and if the 
soldiers under them are picked men, there is no 
fear of defeat even though they be arithmetic- 
ally weak. Were capital alone relied on, and no 
choice of men made, Hokkaido would remain 
as itis for ever. Look at Belgium, the United 
States, or Germany, Did they attain greatness 
by money? Not at all. They were originally 
poor and insignificant, but their spirit, roused 
in poverty and suffering, pushed them to the 
attainment of their present positions. All great 
enterprises are subject to the same principle, 
and the extremely slow progress of Hokkaido is 
to be traced to this cause. I think both Count 
Ito and Count Inouye appreciate the reason ; 
but if self-interest be allowed to affect their 
treatment of the question, success can never 
crown their efforts, A statesman can commit 
no greater blunder than to listen to the dictates 
of self-interest. If the Government intends to 
open up Hokkaido honestly, we shall see a 
marked improvement within a year.” 

THB GOVERNOR OF IBARAKI PREFECTURE. 
Mr. Isnt Suorcuiro, Governor of Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture, has resigned. The Mainichi Shimbun, 
asking the reason of his sudden resignation, 
says :—“ Is it because he is not a Satsuma man ? 
Probably not. Is it then because of his inter- 
ference in the elections? Certainly not! What 
then is the real reason? It is his indifferent 
treatment of the soldiers in the last military re+ 
view, when the latter were so indignant that they 
went to remonstrate with Mr. Ishii, but failed 
to find him?” The Mfainich# does not approve 
of his want of consideration towards military 
men, but thinks it curious that his resigna- 
tion or dismissal has been so quickly effected 
simply because some 600 soldiers were dissatis- 
fied, while in the case of Saitama Prefecture, 
where over a million of inhabitants expressed 
their indignation against him and the Chief 
Police Inspector, and many a petition was pre- 
sented to the Minister of Home Affairs, no 
result has yet been attained. The Mainichi 
has apparently forgotten that the petitioners in 
the latter case were supporters of the Popular 
Party, and that their grievance against the Go- 
vernor of Saitama Prefecture was based on his 
failure to assist their Party in the general 
elections. We ourselves believe that the resig- 
nation of Mr. Ishii is not due to the reason 
assigned by the M/a¢niché, but that it is caused 
by ill-health. At all events there is no talk of 
his dismissal. ‘ Resignation at his own re- 
quest” is the formula employed. 





A DARING PARACHUTIST. 
Leo Hernanpez, who to the usual excitement 
attendant on parachute descents from a great 
height, adds the sensational feature that his 
performance is intended to show how easily a 
city or a fleet might be destroyed on a dark 
night by explosives dropped from the clouds, 
has failed once in an attempted ascent in Hong- 
kong owing to the conflagration of his balloon, 
happily before it had begun to rise from terra 

But of the man’s doings in Sydney an 
account is published which shows how singular- 
ly callous to peril these performers are capable 
of becoming :— On Thursday night Leo left 
the Exhibition grounds ina balloon, from which 
he was to make a parachute descent when he 
had reached the height of four thousand feet. 
To beguile the tedium of his upward journey, 
the aéronaut played some more or less startling 
pranks on the trapeze. Whilst he was perform- 
ing his evolutions he saw that the red signal 
lights which illuminated his balloon had fired 
the parachute. The least hesitation must have 
resulted in his death, but with nerve worthy of 
an incomparably nobler occasion he climbed the 
parachute ropes and extinguished the flames 
which had broken out 32 feet above him, That 
done he descended again, cut the ropes, and 
landed in Hodelle Street, narrowly escaping 
impalement on the steeple of the Methodist 
Church at the corner of Perry Street. The in- 
trepid adventurer landed on a roof, from which 
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firemen who had seen the burning parachute 
rescued him. The extraordinary feature of the 
episode is that Leo’s whole concern seems to 
have been for his parachute, which burst into 
flames once more as the breeze fanned the em- 
bers of the fire he had extinguished. We are 
not surprised to hear that the firemen were un- 
able to enter into his humour.” 








MR, O’CONOR IN HONGKONG. 

Ir has been urged journalistically against the 
British mercantile communities of China that 
while complaining bitterly of the supposed per- 
functoriness of their Representatives in Peking, 
they do not themselves show, on every occasion, 
as much zeal as might be reasonably expected. 
This countercharge has been advanced against 
them especially in connection with the Tele- 
graphic Convention recently signed between the 
Russian Minister in Peking and the Director- 
General of Chinese Customs. The Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce, however, did not fail to 
bring the matter to the notice of Mr. O'Conor, 
the new British Minister to China, on the occa- 
sion of his passing through the colony at the 
beginning of this month en rouse for his post. 
They said that “the mercantile community, 
long saddled with a two-dollar-per-word rate 
between China and Europe, a rate imposed and 
kept up by an agreement between the Great 
Northern and the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Companies, had been waiting impatiently for 
the day when the Chinese, connecting their 
lines with the Russian land-lines, would be able 
to give a much cheaper word rate. They could 
do it easily and profitably, butthe newconvention 
rivetted the fetters for ten years to come.” The 
President of the Chamber handed to Mr. 
O'Conor a copy of a memorial and petition pre- 
sented by the Chamber in 18y1 to Her Majesty 
the Queen on the subject, together with the 
reply “promising that no such Convention 
should be ratified.”. The memorial, he explain- 
ed, ‘‘ embodied the merchants’ whole case,” and 
as such is the fact we reproduce, from the 
columns of the Hongkong Daily Press, the 
most important clauses of it: 

6.—Your Petitioners most humbly represent to 
Your Majesty that the successful conduct of their 
commercial operations depends in these days, very 
largely, on telegraphic communication, and that it is 
essential that that communication be regular, effective, 
and cheap, and that as many different lines of com- 
munication be opened and kept open as possible. 

Your Petitioners are now in communication with 
Europe by means of two separate telegraphic lines, 
one in the hands of “The Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany” and The Eastern Extension, Australian, and 
China Telegraph Company, Limited,” starting from 
Shanghai in the Empire of China and passing South 
by Foochow, Hongkong, Saigon, and Singapore to 
Australia and British India; the other, under the 
management of a Danish Corporation. "The Great 
Northern Telegraph Company,” going North from 
Hongkong via Amoy Shanghai, Nagasaki (in Japan) 
and Vladivostock (in Siberia), 

Your Petitioners can only communicate with Ame. 
rica, by telegraph, through Europe. 

7-—Your Petitioners have not derived from the 
existence of these two separate and independent lines 
of telegraphic communication all the advantages that 
they ought to have obtained, because since the year 
1875, or thereabouts, the above-mentioned companies 
have, to the great injury of trade, been working in 
combination and have by agreement between them- 
selves established and maintained a rate of two dollars 
or over six shillings a word between Hongkong and 
Burope, and a proportionately higher rate from other 
ports and places in China and Japan, and have refus- 
ed to reduce that rate, in spite of the vast increase in 
the number of messages transmitted over their lines, 
and of the many improvements in the means of send- 
ing and recording messages and in telegraphy 
generally. 

8.—For many years past your Petitioners have 
anticipated important and valuable additions to their 
means of telegraphic communication with Europe, by 
the completion and opening of lines in the hands of 
the Chinese Government connecting all parts of the 
Chinese Empire with the lines of the Russian Govern. 
ment at Kiachta on the north-western frontier of 
China, and through them with the general European 
system, and by the entrance of China into the Us 
created by the International Telegraphic Convention 
of the roth July, 1875. 

Your Petitioners are also looking forward to the 
realy connection of the Chinese lines with the British 
Indian System through Burmah, and to the possibility 
of a cable from San Francisco or from your Ma- 
jesty’s Colony of Vancouver, and seeking a landing 
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9—The connection of the Chinese lines with the 
lines of the Russian Government at Kiachta would 
open for your Petitioners the most direct line with 
Europe, and the cheapest. Telegraphic rates on the 
Russian lines are phenomenally low, and the Chinese 
lines, wherever they come into competition with the 
lines of the existing cable companies, as in the south 
through Annam and Tonkin in connection with the 
French lines, charge less than one half the rate per 
word now charged over the same distances by the 
Great Northern and Eastern Extension Companies. 

10.—Your Petitioners are well assured that if the 
Chinese lines are connected with those of the Russian 
Government at Kiachta and are thrown freely open to 
the public unhampered by any secret convention or 
agreement with the competing companies already 
named, the cost of a telegrau to Europe from China 
or Japan would be at once considerably reduced, to 
the immense gain of Your Majesty’s subjects, to the 
great advantage of British trade in the Bast, and to 
the profit and advantage of Your Majesty's friend and 
ally the Emperor of China and his subjects. 

11.—But unfortunately, as Your Majesty and Your 
Majesty’s Ministers are aware, a Convention between 
the Chinese Government, the Great Northern lele- 
graph Company, and the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company has been entered into aud signed as far back 
as August, 1887, by which the Chinese Government 
bound itself, subject to the approval of Your Majesty's 
Government aud of the Imperial Government of Ras- 
sia, to charge, over its lines to Kiachta, a fixed sum of 
$2 per word on all messages to Europe, and not except 
with the consent of the Companies to reduce or alter 
that rate. The Chinese Government further bound 
elf to maintain that rate until the year 1903, and to 
apply it over any line whatever that might in the 
meanwhile be opened, whether through British Burmah 
with India and Europe or through America by any 
cable that may be laid, 

12.—That convention has not yet been made public, 
and your Petitioners speak with all deference when 
they submit to Your Majesty that that convention is 
publicly stated aud believed to contain a provision es- 
tablishing a differential rate largely in favour of Rus- 
n subjects in China sending messages over the 
Chinese lines to Burope, and therefore in violation of 
the provisions of existing treaties securing for Your 
Majesty's subjects in China rights and privileges equal 
to those granted to the subjects of any other nat 

It is further stated and believed publicly that the 
said Convention secures to the existing Companies, 
the Great Northern and the Eastern Extension, the 
monopoly of all messages despatched from Shanghai, 
Amoy, Foochow, and Hongiong, by far the larger and 
more important portion of the traffic, and that in which 
Your Majesty's subjects are most largely interested. 

13.—If the Chinese lines, when completed, were 
thrown open freely to the public unhampered by this 
or any similar convention, the greater portion of the 
traffic from the above-named ports would flow naturally 
to the Chinese lines as the most direct, to the very 
great gain of the Chinese Government. 

14.—Your Petitioners most humbly thank Your 
Majesty for having refused your assent to the conven- 
tion and to any modification of it, and for Your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious assurance, through your Ministers 
in the Commons? House of Parliament, that no consent 
will be given to the convention without full considera 
tion of all the interests involved and without consulta- 
tion with the representatives of British commerce, 

15—Your Petitioners most respectfully represent to 
Your Majesty that the ratification of the convention of 
the roth August, 1887, between the Chinese Govern- 
iment and the companies hereinbefore mentioned, would 
be a serious injury to the future of telegraphic com- 
munication in China and throughout the world, would 
seriously hamper trade and especially the trade of Your 
Majesty's subjects in the East, and would be, they 
humbly conceive and represent, in breach, if not of the 
precise words, certainly of the spirit of the International 
Telegraphic Couvention, entered into by Your Most 
Gracious Majesty at St. Petersburgh the 10/22 of July, 
1875, and especially of clause 19 of that convention. 

10-—Your Petitioners beg further most respectfully 
to represent that the continued existence of the Con- 
vention, the subject of this petition, and of the negotia- 
tions for its approval or modification, is an impediment 
to all improvement in telegraphic communication 
between the East and Europe, and in particular pre- 
vents the Chinese Government from completing its 
telegrapbic system and connecting it with the general 
network of telegraphic communication throughtout 
the world via Kiachta, 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray Your 
Majesty— 

1.—To refuse your assent to the Convention or to 
any modification of it. 

2.—To represent to the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment, through Your Majesty’s Minister at Peking, that 
any such convention would be in violation of the spirit 
of existing treati : 

g.—To represent, further, to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that to enter into any such convention would be 
detrimental to their own best interests. 

4.—To move His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
China to put an end definitely to the convention as 
g failed to attain Your Majesty's assent 
— fo move His Imperial Majesty to join the Inter- 
national ‘Telegraphic Convention and connect the 
Chinese lines with the general European system. 
patties to the Inter= 
























































national Telegraphic Convention of 1875, having 
representatives at Peking, to instruct their minister to 
co-operate with Your Majesty’s Minister to the same 
end. 

And Your Majesty’s obedient and dutiful servants 
will ever pray. 








The Chamber's general remarks to Mr. O'Conor 
were most complimentary. ‘“ We have the ut- 
most confidence,” said their chairman, the 
Hon. T. A. Whitehead, “in you, in your know- 
ledge and experience, and in your activity, 
energy, and zeal, and we say with Lord Salis- 
bury that your appointment is a guarantee that 
in future our commercial interests will be amply 
safeguarded and protected. We promise Your 
Excellency every information, assistance, and 
support that we can give, and the best support 
that perhaps we can give is our assured con- 
fidence that, however things may look, you are 
working for our best interests, and for the best 
interests of Great Britain.” Mr O'Cornor, in 
his reply, made the following reference to Sir 
Harry Parkes:—The allusion to my old chief 
and illustrious countryman, Sir Harry Parkes, 
is particularly grateful to me, and I beg to 
assure you that I shall be very proud if I can 
during the period of my tenure of office as H. 
M.’s Minister at Peking, walk in his footsteps. 
After twenty-five years’ experience of diplomacy 
Ican honestly say that I have never known a 
more upright, conscientious, able public servant, 
and certainly you will bear me out in saying 
that no one could combine a greater desire to 
unite the interests of the powerful empire of 
China with those of the United Kingdom.” 
But amid all this exchange of pleasant amenities, 
the new Minister did not fail to remind his 
hearers that a British Representative in China 
cannot always adopt his policy to the precise re- 
quirements and wishes of the mercautile com- 
munities, ‘If atany time,’ he said, ‘‘ 1 am not 
able entirely to partake of your views, or if there 
should be divergence of opinion between the 
standpoint of H.M’'s Minister at Peking and 
the Hongkong Chamber of Commerce, pray 
believe that I am neverthless inspired by the 
same feelings as you are, and that any diver- 
gencies of action or opinion are owing to the 
fact that the general interests of the Empire 
have to prevail at times over local opinions, ra- 
ther than that I have other desires at heart than 
those which tend to cement the good relations 
between H.M. Government and the Imperial 
Government of China, and which make towards 
the development of the trade and prosperity of 
Great Britain 





PATERNAL METHODS AND THEIR SEQUEL. 


Here is a comical instance of the happenings 
that distinguish Chinese officialdom :—‘ The 
Provincial Judge of Foochow on his way home 
a few days ago observed four beggars knocking 
with their sticks on the door of a shop and de- 
manding cash, He immediately had his chair 
put down and ordered his retainers to arrest the 
beggars, who half an hour afterwards received 
250 blows each and were putin cangues. This 
action gave greatsatisfaction to the shop-keepers, 
but alas! a little later in the day the yamén 
runners and the ¢ipao called and demanded 
6,000 cash each as remuneration for ridding 
them of the beggars and there was nothing for 
it but to submit. From what we have learnt of 
the new Viceroy we are quite sure that he would 
discountenance any such squeezing, but he will 
probably never know anything about it.” 


VHE END OF THE COOLIE STRIKE AT KOBE. 
Txoveu the police did not yesterday, says the 
Kobe Chrontcle of the 22nd inst., relax any of 
the precautions taken, it would seem that the 
strike is at an end, so far at least as inter- 
ference with the free labourers is concerned. 
Yesterday Messrs. Nickel were able without 
any difficulty to work cargo on all the ves- 
sels of which they had the stevedoring, and 
secured, in addition to the numbers of free la- 
bourers who offered themselves here, a body of 
80 or 100 men from Osaka, who all wore a red 
cloth round their heads as a badge of distinc- 
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though there were nota few sampans with strik- 
ers hovering about, there was not the slightest 
attempt at interference. Later on in the day 
the foreigners who worked the Besleds on Sa- 
turday were again employed. As the day wore 
on, fewer and fewer of the uniformed strikers 
were seen, and many of them are believed to 
have discarded the uniform in an endeavour to 
secure work as free labourers. When the 
men who had been working on the ships 
came back in the evening the Bund was 
almost deserted, and they were paid off and 
dispersed with a total absence of excitement. 
Not a little of the credit of this satisfactory state 
of things is due to the Japanese police, who 
since Saturday have acted with much firmness, 
without unnecessarily exciting the antipathies of 
the strikers. 


THE NATIONAL UNIONISTS. 

Tue above association held a general meet- 
ing on the zoth instant, for the purpose of 
determining its organization and policy. The 
Fivyu, a Radical organ, and a bitter enemy 
of the association, now reports that the as- 
sociation is likely dissolve altogether, for the 
following reasons:—When the Party was 
organized, Messrs. Watanabe Koki, Sone Ara- 
suke, and other of its promoters, intended 
to unite all the members of the Chuo Ko- 
shobu. But some members of the latter 
opposed the idea of organizing any political as- 
sociation, and it was therefore found impossible 
to carry out the project last session, After the 
Diet had been prorogued, the promoters held a 
general meeting, when some warm debates as to 
the nature of the association took place. Certain 
members were still against the project of forming 
a political club, and at last they decided to call 
it a social organization, But as this might hurt 
the feelings of others who desired to make it a 
political club, they resolved to advocate certain 
political measures, as the reduction of admini- 
Strative expenditures, treaty revision, freedom of 
speech and so forth, thus becoming a nomi- 
nally social organization with political pur- 
poses. In fact, the agreement to form only 
a social club became a mere fiction. But now, 
once again, the same question has come 
upon the apis, and the association can no 
longer avoid assuming a plain character and 
adopting a fixed policy. Itis stated that the 
leaders intend to preserve the original name of 
social club, and toorganise a new department for 
the purpose of discussing political affairs. View- 
ed from behind the curtain, continues the Fiyu, 
there are in fact three parties. The first favours a 
political programme, the second a social, and the 
last both. The first consists of the members of 
the Kumamoto Kokken-ha, and others known as 
politicians. They argue that the National 
Unionists should be made into a great political 
party, and should seek to obtain control of the 
Administration, The second section are strong- 
ly opposed to this. They desire to devote 
themselves solely to the development of 
national commerce and industry as well 
as to encouraging popular education. This 
party consists of so called “ practical 
men” and members the Diet who 
have no political interest. The leaders of the 
third section are anxious to maintain the name 
of a social club and to apply their strength 
occasionally to the solution of political problems. 
The Committee commissioned to compile a draft 
declaration of policy, together with a large 
number of influential members of the party, are 
said to be in favour of the third project. Thus, 
judging from present conditions, there is little 
doubt that the association will split into two— 
the second and the third sections mentioned 
above, joining together and the first standing 
aloof. Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa 
will join the former, whereupon the latter will 
probably ask these leaders to give up their 
heads, but as Saigo and Shinagawa seem to 
have no intention of fulfilling their sanguinary 
pledges, the trouble will doubtless end without 
bloodshed. 
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The Kokkai too reports the above news, and 
says that it will be well to divide the political 
members from the non-political. 
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from the past proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, however, though it may be called a 
social club, it is unquestionably apolitical 
league. The present intention is to separate 
the political members, the remainder devot- 
ing their energies to education and_practi- 
cal affairs. In effect, the two will probably be 
found working together though their names be 
different. The Kokat asks why they do not 
organize a political party plainly and squarely, 
with Count Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa as 
leaders, instead of continuing in their present 
nondescript state. 
* ed * 

The members of the National Union held a 
general meeting in the court-yard of their head 
office in Shiba Park on the 20th instant, Over 
a thousand people assembled. Count Saigo 
took the chair, and delivered a short speech, 
stating the object of the meeting. Mr. Maki 
Bokushin then rose, and read out a great 
number of congratulatory letters and telegrams, 
after which a report was presented setting forth 
various events connected with the recent history 
of the Union. Mr. Arai Go made a statement 
of the incidents that occurred on Count Saigo’s 
political tours in the north-eastern provinces ; 
and Mr. Wada Hikojiro performed the same 
office with reterence to Viscount Shinagawa’s tour 
in the south-western provinces. Mr. Wada then 
read out the Rules of the Association. They 
ran as follows : 





Rutes oF THE Nationar Unton. 

For the purpose of increasing the prosperity of the na- 
tion and developing the wealth of its people, a number of 
persons have formed themselves into an association under 
the name of the Nation-1 Union (Kokumin Kyokai). Their 
purpose is the mutual exchange of knowledge by discuss- 
ing the affai.s of the vation with a view to its welfare. 


Art. 1.—The business premises of the Union shall be es- 
tablished in Shiba Park Tokyo. 

Art. 2—Vhere shall be one President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent, and three Managers, to conirol the affais of the 
Union. 

The Managers shall be elected from the members of the 
Standing Committee. 

Art. 3.—Fifty members to form a Standing Committee 
shall be elected from among the special members, and the 
term of service for them shall Le one year. In’ addition 
to. these, three members shall be elected for the same 
Committee from among the local special members, and 
these latter members shall be entitled to be present at the 
ordinary conferences. 

Art. 4.—The members of the Standing Committee shall 
superintend the enforcement of resolutions adopted at 
General Meetings, and shall prepare Bills to be presented 
to General Meetings. 

Art. 5,—Managers may, at their discretion, appoint 
not more than two clerks from among the members, and 
may entrust to them the management of affairs relating 
to communications, printing, and so forth. 

Art. 6,—Clerks and employés shall receive appropriate 
salaries, which shall be determined by the Standing 
Committee. 

Art. 7.—Any person desiring to become a member of the 
Union, must be recommended by two members, and must 
obtain the consent of the Standing Committee. 

Art. 8.—The members of the Union shall pay subscrip- 
tions monthly, to defray expenses. 

For the sake of convenience any member may pay the 
subscriptions for half a yeat or a year in advan 

Art. 9.—The members of the Union shall be divided into 
three kinds, viz. Ordinary, Special, and Honorary+ 

Each ordinary member ‘shall pay 1 yen per annum, and 
each special member 50 sen per month. But a special 
member who does not require the publications of the Union 
need not pay any subscription. Any person who contributes 
over 30 yen in money or articles, or any person whose 
membership is considered advantageous to the Union, may, 
by resolution of the Standing Committee, be elected an 
Honorary member. 

Art. 10.—Any person desiring to withdraw from the 
Union shall notify his intention in the office and obtain its 
consent. 

Art. 11,—Any members of the Union who are considered 
to have impaired its honour, or acted in a manner detri- 
mental to its interests, shall be expelled from the Union by 
a resolution of the Standing Committee. 

Art. 12,—A General Meeting shall be held in Twleyo once 
every year for the purpose of reporting the events of the 
year, receiving and passing the accounts of the Union, re- 
electing the members of the Standing Committee ; and 
passing resolutions on important matters with reference to 
the Union. The date of such General Meeting shall be 
determined by resolution «f the Standing Committee 

Art. 13.—Should the Standing Committee consider any 
event of sufficient importance to call for the decision 
of a General Meeting, or should a question presented by 
not less than thirty members seem to the Standing Com- 
mittee to call for general discussion, a Special General 
Meeting shall be convened. 

Art. 14.—The meetings of the Standing Committee shall 
be held once every month. 

But should any important question present itself, a special 
meeting shall be held. 

Arts, 15.—Unless there are more than 50 members pre- 
sent at a General Meeting, and more than 10 ata meeting of 
the Standing Committee, no resolution passed shall be valid 

Art. 16.—Réwnions shall be organized at least once 
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Art. 17.—A monthly periodical shall be publishe 
office, and distrivutedamong the members of the Union. 

Art. 18.—1he present rules may be amended by a reso- 
lution of a general meeting. 


In accordance with the provisions of the se- 
cond of these Rules, Count Saigo was elected 
as President, Viscount Shinagawa as Vice- 
President, and Messrs, Watanabe Koki, Maki 
Bokushin, and Shirai Yempei as Managers. 
Twenty-nine members of the Standing Com- 
mittee were also elected. Mr. Furusho called 
for three cheers each for the President and Vice- 
President, and Mr. Sato Shozo spoke on the 
advisability of organizing a political association 
in addition to the Union, Viscount Shinagawa 
also reading, on behalf of Count Saigo and 
himself, a statement of the policy of the Union. 
Finally, Count Saigo proposed three cheers each 
for the Emperor, the Empress, and the Crown 
Prince, and the meeting closed at 4.30 p.m. 

* 


ae 

The account of these proceedings does not 
confirm the predictions recently uttered by the 
Opposition press to the effect that the general 
meeting of the National Union would be followed 
almost immediately bya split in the camp. We 
do not ourselves believe for one instant in 
the possibility of establishing and maintaining 
cohesion among a number of men who have no 
purpose stronger than ‘‘the mutual exchange 
of knowledge.” But it is easy to appreciate the 
difficulty under which the National Unionists 
labour in the presence of two facts; first, that 
the present Cabinet will not ally itself with any 
party professing a political programme, and 
secondly, that the idea of not supporting, to say 
nothing of openly opposing, the Government, 
is intolerable to the great majority of the 
Unionists. During the present inchoate era of 
Japanese political history many of these curious 
incidents will doubtless be seen. A party which 
comes together really for the purpose of dis- 
charging all the functions usually contemplated 
by political associations, and which seeks to hold 
together by openly eschewing those functions, 
cannot be regarded as a very stable anomaly. 
Bat the National Unionists must be supposed 
to have understood all this when they formed 
their association. Doubtless they have a pro- 
gramme of their own which the general public 
can only vaguely conjecture. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Tut Tokyo News Agency reports that on the 
zoth instant, the train from Kobe to Tokyo, 
which oughtto have reached Shimbashi at 11.50 
p-m., met with an accident between Kakegawa 
and Fukuroi, The account given is very brief 
and not easy to understand, as it states, in the 
first place, that the engine broke down, and in 
the second, that the train left the line. At all 
events, nobody suffered any injury. A special 
train despatched from Shizuoka took up the pas- 
sengers, so that considerable delay was the only 
serious consequence, the passengers not reach- 
ing Tokyo until 8,30 the following morning. 
a*e 

Our own information does not tally with the 
above. What really happened, we believe was 
that one of the tubes of the engine burst, an 
accident which might possibly have been repair- 
ed on the spot had the officials of the train 
shown themselves more helpful. There was no 
derailment, however. A relief engine was sent 
from Shizuoka, but by the time of its arrival at 
the place of the accident, the sections were 
blocked, and the train was, ot course, unable 
to pass. It was accordingly determined to await 
the arrival of the next up-train, and send for- 
ward the passengers by it, the result being that 
they did not reach Tokyo until the following 
morning. 


THE YELLOW RIVER FLOODS. 
We alluded in a former issue, to the fact that the 
Yellow River had once more burst its banks and 
flooded a vast district. From particulars now 
furnished by the Rev. Ed. Nickalls, who writes 
tothe Worth China Datly News from Shantung, 
it appears that the inundation was both deeper 
jand more extensive than that of 1889, which 
created sucha sensation and led to such generous 
do@iignscdffiraoney from both Chinese and 
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foreigners. Despite the magnitude of the 
over-flow, however, the distress entailed is 
thought likely to be much less that it was in the 
former year, inasmuch as the millet stands every- 
where well above the water, and could conse- 
quently be harvested. Still the calamity has 
assuredly been most bitter. Mr. Nickalls re- 
cords the opinion of the people that if one half 
of the money granted by the Emperor were 
devoted to works for controlling the Yellow 
River, destructive floods would be few and far 
between. Indeed, he represents that strong dis- 
content prevails everywhere against the Govern- 
ment, and that officialdom is cordially hated. 
But such feelings are only too common in sea- 
sons of great distress. It is at all events 
re-assuring to know that the disaster will not 
entail suffering so widespread as might have 
been anticipated, and that the result most dread- 
ed, namely, impossibiity of sowing the autumn 
wheat, turns out to be only a dread. 


POLITICAL SPEECHES. 
Aranp political meeting of the iyu-to was 
held on Friday last in the Kinkikan, in Kanda. 
By 1 p.m. there had assembled considerably 
over 3,000 people. The first speaker was Mr. 
Hatashila, who enlarged upon various admini- 
Strative scandals during recent days. He 
enumerated them in detail, including among 
them the gambling in judicial circles, the 
barristers examination affair, and the text books 
business. Mr. Kanomori followed with an at- 
tack on the policy of the Ito Cabinet. Mr. 
Nakano announced the tactics of the ¥cyu-fo int 
the next session of the Diet, and made a strong- 
ly worded reference to Viscount Shinagawa’s 
alleged confession of governmental interference 
in the general elections, at which point he was 
suspended. Mr. Tatekawa then criticised the 
Game Regulations on constitutional grounds; 
Mr. Kato Heishiro explained the policy of the 

iyu-to,and Mr. Mizoguchi declared that Count 
Ito had either forgotten to publish the policy of 
the Government, or was afraid of being attacked 
by the public. If his silence were owing to the 
latter cause, he ought to adopt the policy of the 
Fiyu-to. This speaker also was suspended. 
Mr. Suzuki Manjiro dwelt on mismanagement 
in educational matters. He produced a copy 
of an illustrated reader, and pointing at a picture 
of three crows picking up seed on the ground, 
said: “I should change these birds into officials, 
and instead of seeds place coins in the field, 
when the picture would illustrate the present 
state of the Government.” He was sus- 
pended. Mr. Noguki Kei explained the state 
of affairs in Saitama Prefecture, and said that 
very soon the Prefectural Assembly would be 
dissolved, and the people would be plunged 
into fighting and bloodshed ; if Confucius were 
recording the event, he would attribute it to 
Count Inouye, who has delayed the dismis- 
sal of the Governor. He was suspended. Mr. 
Hoshi Tora delivered a long speech on Re- 
sponsible Cabinets. He said that the object of 
establishing the Diet was to maintain harmony 
between the Government and the people, but the 
result in this country had been quite the oppo- 
site, the reason being that the nation was tired 
of a Cabinet organized by clan statesmen, and 
desired to see a responsible government. He 
argued that the reason of the country's fo- 
reign policy remaining unsettled was because 
Ministers of State were so busily engaged 
in internal affairs that they had no time to 
devote energy to such matters. Judging from 
that point of view, the organization of a Respon- 
sible Cabinet was absolutely necessary. Suddenly 
the police ordered the suspension of Mr. Hoshi’s 
speech, and the meeting was closed at 6 p.m. 
There were numbers of policemen present, but 
no disturbance of any kind took place among 
the audience. 


ELECTION DISPUTE. 
Ar the last general election competition was 
carried to such lengths that in some provinces 
there was much bloodshed. Kochi Prefecture 
was notably bad. From the second election 
district of that Prefecture two members were to 
be returned, and Messrs. Kat: Kenkichi, 
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and Hayashi Yuzo, ex-Radical members of the 
Diet, stood as candidates against Messrs, Kata- 
oka Chokuon and Yasuoka Yukichi, Pro- 
Government candidates. After much disturb- 
ance and bloodshed, the latter were declared 
elected, and Mr. Kataoka Chokuon subsequently 
distinguished himself by delivering a long 
speech against the Representation about official 
interference. The unsuccessful candidates held 
that they had been defeated by illegal methods, 
and instituted proceedings in the Law Courts. 
The case was dismissed in the Osaka Court of 
Appeal, so the plaintiffs carried it to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court has reversed the 
decision of the Osaka tribunal, and sent the 
case for trial in the Nagoya Court of Appeal. 
The following is the text of the Supreme Court's 
judgment :— 
jopemenr, 
Kataoka Kenkicut 


Havasu Yuzo }Appeltants. 

NisninaRa Serro Counsel for 

Naxcajiny MATAGORO }Ropellants. 
‘ATAOKA CHIKUON 

Yasvoxa Yuxicn: —_} Respondents. 

KAKIZAKI KINZo Counsel for 

FUKUSHIMA Yozasuro } Respondents. 


The Appellants pray that the decision of the Osaka 

rt of Appeal delivered on the 22nd June 1892, in a suit 
relating to the validity of an election in which the parties 
to the suit were candidates, be reversed, and the respond- 
ents pray that the appeal be dismissed. 

DECISION. 

The Court reverses the decision of the lower tribunal, and 
orders that the case be referred to the Nagoya Court of 
Appeal for re-heating. 











REASONS. 

In the pleadings of the Appellants, it was contended 
that the lock and key of a ballot-box controlled by the 
Headman of Moroki Division were not of the kind pre- 
scribed by the Law of Election, and to prove the statement 
an exhibit marked No. 18 A. was presented. But the 
Osaica Court rejected the exhibit, and ruled that the state- 
ment was only verbal, and that no evidence to support it 
was forthcoming, ‘This ruling the appellants declare to 
have been contrary to law. Now the allegation as to the 
loci and key was advanced by the appellants as suppl-- 
mentary evidence against the respondents, and since the 
Osaka Court considered it one of the most important 
charges, the Court onght to have carefully investigated the 
eferred to, and should have furnished a clear expla- 
in rejecting it. But on examining the report of the 
proceedings, it appears that although there were several 
certificates to support Exhibit No. 18 A, the Court did 
not even break their seals. It is undoubtedly within the 
right of Judges to accept or reject any evidence produced, 
but it is illegal to disregard documents, and declare a si 
ment to be simply verbal and unsupported. If the lixhibit 
in question can be considered to be included in the term 
used in the judgment viz ;—'' The Exhibit re-marked A, 
etc,” no exception can be taken. But the reasons assigned 
had reference simply to irregularity in counting the num- 
ber of votes, and therefore no allusion to the second 
exhibit seems to have been made. The Court therefore 
devides the case as above stated. 

Since the decision of the former Court is reversed on the 
above ground, it is not necessary to state reasons with regard 
to other clauses in the judgment of the Osaka tribunal. 

(Namura Tatzo, Chief Judge. 
‘Task Kin, Judge. 
Masuno Buss, Judge. 
(Signed.)4 Okamura Tanezo, Judge. 
‘Twizu Haxvzo, Judge. 
Kosuat Naokicut, Judge. 
Kopama Junicuixo, Judge, 
(Dated) 12th November 1892. 

































POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Tue near approach of the meeting of the 
Diet invests the movements of political parties 
and associations with particular interest. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat a fact of which our 
readers are already very cognizant, namely, that 
the present state of political parties in Japan is 
one of great vacillation and division, and that, 
hanging from the skirts of the large associations 
supposed to be either hostile or friendly to the 
|Cabinet, there are a numberof minor bodies, 
the movements of which are as uncertain as their 
composition is various. One of these coteries 
goes by the appellation of the Tameike Club, 
because its place of meeting is in a building in 
the Tameike region of Tokyo. The fact of its 
undefined colour is pretty clearly indicated by 
its members’ choice not to call themselves by 
any name more distinctive than that of their dis- 
trict of meeting, but none the less they were 
originally regarded as Government supporters, 
their nucleus consisted of Messrs. Seki Naohiko, 
Inagaki Shimesu, and others who had always 
been credited with anti-Minto proclivities. The 
attitude which the Club would assume towards 
the great question of last session, namely, the 
question of official interference in the general 
elections, formed a subject of interesting specu- 
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doubt, but at the crucial moment of division 
the members of the Club, one and all, voted 
against the Government. It was of course as- 
serted atthe time that the Club followed men, 
not principles, and that the Kiushu representa- 
tives, who swayed its councils, had joined the 
Opposition chiefly, if not entirely, because the 
leader of Kiushu politics, Mr. Mutsu, no longer 
held a portfolio. But there is no occasion to 
have recourse to such an interpretation of mo- 
tives. Many men of independent opinion, and 
many men originally disposed to support the 
Government, found it impossible to obey their 
proclivities in connection with this question of 
interference in elections, and we happen to know 
certainly that before the personal ties between 
the Tameike Club and the Cabinet had been in 
any way loosened, the leading members of the 
Club were persuaded that undue official interfer- 
ence had been exercised in the election, and thatit 
would be their duty to support a vote of censure. 
Since then little has been heard of the Club, 
but it now comes before the public again in 
consequence of a split in the camp which has 
led to its dissolution. The Club held a meet- 
ing in the Tameike Hall on the 21st instant, 
when several of the members, as Messrs. Nishi- 
kawa Toshinobu, Sasaki Zenyemon, Kawagoye 
Sumumu, and Yamaguchi Kyosaku, declared 
their resolve not to work any longer with Messrs. 
Sasada and Ito. It being impossible, however, 
to remove the names of these last mentioned 
members from the roll of the Club, merely on 
the ground of a divergence of view, a proposi- 
tion to dissolve the club was made and carried. 
The expectation is that the majority of the 
members will form themselves into a new as- 
sociation with a different name but the same 
political objects. 


THE CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL CoDES. 
On the 24th instant the Oficial Gasefle con- 
tained an Imperial Ordinance announcing that 
His Majesty the Emperor has sanctioned the 
Bill passed by the Diet last session, for the 
postponement, until January 1st, 1896, of the 
operation of the new Civil and Commercial 
Codes ; with the supplementary provision, add- 
ed by the Diet at the last moment, namely, that 
the object of postponement being revision, any 
parts of the Codes of which the revision may 
have been effected at an earlier date, may be at 
once put into operation. We confess that the 
issue of this Ordinance surprises us. Our belief 
was that the Imperial sanction would be fin- 
ally withheld, and that the Government would 
introduce a Bill in the next session of the 
Diet, providing for the postponement of only 
such portions as stand admittedly in need of 
revision, It has probably been concluded, 
however, that the success of such a measure 
would have been doubtful, while the additional 
celerity gained by it could not be considerable. 
Hence the original Bill, as passed by the Diet, 
is accepted in its entirety, and the Administra- 
tion will doubtless take steps to carry on the 
work of revision with the utmost expedition. 


» 
me 


In respect of actual procedure, no exception 
can be taken to the Government’s action. The 
Constitution itself contains no provision as to 
the manner of extending Imperial sanction to a 
Bill. But the 32nd Article of the Law of the 
Houses says :—“A Bill which, after having been 
passed by both Houses of the Diet and pre- 
sented to the Emperor, may receive His Sanc- 
tion, shall be promulgated before the next ses- 
sion of the Diet.” Hence the Government is 
strictly within its rights in devoting to the 
consideration of a Bill which has passed the 
Diet, whatever portion of the interval between 
two Sessions may be found convenient. On 
the other hand, this promulgation of Imperial 
Sanction at the very eleventh hour, in the case 
of a measure of such great importance and 
which has been so long under public discus- 
sion, will certainly be made the basis of a charge 
of vacillation against the Cabinet. We have 
seen what an outcry was raised when the Go- 
vernment recently appointed a Committee to 
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and carrying out portions at once while de- 
ferring the operation of the remainder until 
revision could be effected. The Opposition 
claimed that such a step amounted to an 
insult, since it seemed to attach greater weight 
to the decision of a Committee than to the 
deliberations of the two Houses of the Diet. 
The criticism was very natural, but, as we 
pointed out at the time, there was no evidence 
that the Government intended to the influenced 
in its treatment of the Bill by the Committee's 
opinion, The Committee's report has not been 
published, but is generally understood to have 
been a declaration that certain portions of the 
Codes might, without inconvenience, be sepa- 
rated for purposes of immediate application. 
If, then, the Government ever entertained any 
idea of being guided by the Committee's ad- 
vice, it has evidently abandoned that idea, since 
the Bill now receives sanction in its entirety. 
Nevertheless, it is much to be regretted, on ac- 
count of the Cabinet's reputation for rapid judg- 
ment, that the Imperial Sanction was not given 
two months ago. Bis daf gui cifo dat. The 
Opposition will attach comparatively small value 
to a concession made at the eleventh hour, and 
will claim that they forced the Government to 
accept a Bill against which the Cabinet would 
have rebelled had there been any hope of suc- 
cessful resistance. 





SMOKING IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
Compratnts, echoed in the correspondence 
columns of this journal and of a local contem- 
porary, have been formulated about the laxity 
shown by the Railway Officials in enforcing the 
regulation against promiscuous smoking in first 
and second class carriages. Undoubtedly so 
long as the regulation exists and is posted up 
in the carriages, it ought to be observed. Many 
passengers object to tobacco smoke, and have 
aright to claim exemption from the nuisance 
when travelling by train. But it should be re- 
membered by persons disposed to grow cheleric 
and even abusive about this maiter, that the 
Japanese have never regarded tobacco smoke 
as foreigners regard it. No Japanese lady 
ever thought of objecting to the smell of 
a pipe until foreigners introduced the no- 
tion. If she did not smoke herself, some 
of the female inmates of the house assuredly 
did, and it would never have occurred to her 
under any circumstances to protest against 
smoking ina sitting-room, a bed-room, a rail- 
way carriage, or anywhere else, It is not fair, 
therefore, to denounce Japanese men as “‘ boors” 
if they fail to recognise any obligation to consult 
the tobacco-smoke antipathies of ladies in a 
railway carriage. ‘The fact is that an ordinary 
Japanese traveller has no conception of the 
foreign lady's peculiarities as to tobacco, and is 
innocent of any rude intention when he lights 
up and smokes without concern for a fellow- 
passenger's convenience. 





THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
Tur enterprising Chinese who would fain have 
made arrangements to present to visitors at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago an object lesson in 
Celestial histrionics, have met with a fatal rebuff. 
“Acting Secretary Spaulding,” we read in an 
American exchange, ‘has declined to permit 
200 Chinese actors to enter this country for 
the purpose of presenting Chinese plays in a 
theatre to be erected near the entrance of the 
World's Fair in Chicago. In doing so he says: 
“The enterprise described appears to be purely 
a commercial one, and has no official connection 
with the World's Columbian Exposition. The 
law would exclude such persons unless they 
present at the time of their landing certificates 
from the Chinese Government identifying them 
as persons entitled to enter the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of section 6 
‘of the Act of May 6, 1882, as amended by the 
Act approved July 5, 1884.” 





THE EXPORT OF RICE 
Owine to the high price of rice, there has been 
a much smaller export of this staple from Kobe 
this year than usual. The 7% 
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ing on the subject, says that the export of rice 
to Hamburg was almost solely in the hands of 
Mr. E. B. Watson, previous to his failure, while 
the export to other parts of the world has been 
conducted by Messrs. Samuel Samuel and Co., 
Messrs. Raspe and Co., and by some Japanese 
firms. It appears that Messrs. Samuel Samuel 
and Co. entered into preliminary arrangements 
with Mr. Watson to succeed him in the rice 
exporting business to Hamburg, but for some 
reason no shipments to that port have been 
made by the firm. Mr, Watson, in the hope of 
again starting in business, has gone to Ham- 
burg to arrange matters. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Martin Burchard, Honorary Japanese Consul 
at Hamburg, has communicated with the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha advising them to open up busi- 
ness with Hamburg. 





STUDENTS FOR STUDY ABROAD. 
Tur Official Gasette publishes an Imperial Or- 
dinance relating to the despatch of students to 
Europe and America for purposes of study. 
The provisions of the Ordinance run as follow:— 

Art, When, in the opinion of the Minister of State 
for Education, it appears speciaily necessary to send 
students abroad for purposes of scientific or technical 
study, he shall be competent to make a selection 
from among the graduates or instructors of schools 
directly under the control of the Department of Edu- 
zation, and to send abroad the persons so selected. 

Art.11—The number of students or others sent 
abroad under the above provision by the Department 
‘of Education, shall not exceed twenty-two at a time. 

Art. IIL—It shall be competent for the Minister of 
State for Education to decide what subjects of in- 
vestigation shall be taken up by students sent abroad, 
what countries they shall be sent to, and for what 
terms of years they shall remain abroad. 

Art. 1V.—The allowance made by the Department 
of State for Education for the support of a student 
studying abroad, shall not exceed one hundred and 
eighty pounds sterling (English) yearly, and the 
travelling expenses shall be calculated according to 
the lowest scale given in the Regulations for Expenses 
of Travelling Abroad, Provided that under special 
circumstances, or when a student is sent from place !o 
place for purposes of study, a suitable allowance for 
expenses of maintenance, in addition to the allowance 
prescribed above, may be made; but such additional 
allowance shall not exceed one hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling (English), annually, during the term 
of such travel ; nor shall any allowance for travelling 
expenses be made when a student is thus despatched 
from place to place. 

‘Art. V.—In the case of Instructors of Schools under 
the direct control of the Depurtment of State for 
Education, who are sent abroad for purposes of study, 
the salary received by them as Instructors shall cease 
to be payable from the day of their departure from, 
until the day of their retnrn to, Japan. Provided 
that, under special circumstance, they may be granted 
an allowance not to exceed one-third of such salary. 

Art, Vi—Students or Instructors sent abroad for 
purposes of study under the above provisions, shall 
not be at liberty to resign any office to which they are 
appointed by the Minister of State for Education, 
during a period of twice the number of years spent 
studying abroad, such period to reckon from the day 
of their return to Japan. 

Appended Clause—During the asth and 26th of 
Meiji only, the allowance mentioned in the first clause 
of the fourth article may be at the rate of not wore 
then 1070 yen, and the allowance mentioned in the 
second clause of the same article shall not exceed 
1,000 yen, 





























POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DIET. 
Now that we are on the eve of the Fourth 
Session of the Diet, and that the political opinions 
of the members are pretty well settled, some of 
the vernacular journals seem to consider it pos- 
sible to predict pretty confidently the attitudes 
of the various parties and coteries, always except- 
ing a few opportunists who may at any moment 
turn their backs on the party which they are 
now pledged to support, The Kokkai, a 
nominally independent journal, records its opi- 
nion of the state of affairs as follows :— 


‘THE Jlyu-TO. 

The Radical Party has over go members in 
the House. It has undergone little change, 
though during last session many rumours were 
spread about the conduct of members returned 
from eastern provinces. ‘These have now form- 
ed a new Party under the name of the Eastern 
Radical Party (Toyo fiyu-t0). Moreover, by the 
result of a law-suit, Mr, Uyeda Nofu has replaced 
Mr. Tanikawa Hisatada, and byaby-election M 





(200% slo" Hiromasa has succeeded Mr. Nitta 
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Jinzayemon. Hence, though there is no altera- 
tion in the numerical strength of the Party, its 
members are now believed to be all steadfast 
men, unlikely to show any vacillation in the 
coming session, It is reported that one or two 
new members will join the Party. If so, it will 
command over go votes in the House, which is 
considerably more than any otherbody can claim. 
* * * 
THE © KAISHIN-TO.” 

The next most influential party is the Pro- 
gressionist. It has only 39 members in the 
Diet, Its number has been increased by one 
only since last session, but its implacable 
spirit and the debating ability of ils members 
give it great weight. The nature of its altitude 
may easily be inferred from the list of Bills 
which it proposes to present next session. As 
long as the policies of the ‘F/yu-fo and the 
Kaishin-to do not seriously clash, their union 
against the Government will be as firm as ever. 
This forecast derives strength from the exist- 
ence of a party calling itself the Independent 
Popular Party, the members of which are 
always ready to smoothe away little differences 
between the Ziyu-to and the Kaishin-to. 

. * * 
THE ' DOKURITSU MIN-TO.” 

The Independent Popular Party consisted at 
first of Messrs. Suzuki, Nakamura, Kawashima, 
and two or three others only, But when Mr. 
Kusumoto joined it, many a member followed 
him, and the Party now possesses an appreciable 
following, and several others have expressed 
their intention of supporting it. Its promoters 
declare their resolve is to have no associate who 
does not think exactly as they do. The least 
divergence of opinion is to be followed by 
separation from the dissentients. So rigid a 
platform does not seem to afford space for 
much more than 15 or 16 members in the 
House, but it seems to be thought that a large 
number of so-called “ independents” are will- 
ing to support the Dokuritsu Min-to; for 
example, the followers of Mr. Abei, and the 
Wakayama Club. 

ane 
THE WAKAYAMA CLUB. 

The members returned from Wakayama Pre- 
fecture supported the Popular Party in the last 
session. Butafter Mr. Matsu returned to the Cabi- 
net, rumours began to be circulated about them, 
as they are supposed to be followers of his. It is 
now believed, however, that they will support 
the Popular Party as before. People ask why 
do they not join with the Independent Popular 
Party, but it is evident that they have to exercise 
great caution as to some questions, for instance, 
the question of official interference in the gene- 
ral elections.. If the Popular Party intends 
simply to declare that the Government, has 
been guilty of mismanagement, and to urge the 
Cabinet to dismiss or punish certain Jocal 
officials who made themselves conspicuous by 
interference, the Wakayama Club will support 
the Popular Party as before. But if the latter 
pushes the question further, and attempts to 
pass a resolution of want of confidence in the 
Cabinet, the members of the Wakayama Club 
will vote against it, as their chief is in the 
Cabinet. Under such circumstances they stand 
apart, though they only possess 5 members in 
all, However, they are expected to support the 
Popular Party on the question of the Budget 
and in opposing certain other governmental 
projects. 





a7 
THE ABRI CLUB, 

The followers of Mr. Abei Hankon were 
spoken of as being 70 per cent. Popular Party 
and 30 per cent. Pro-government last session. In 
the coming session, it is understood that they will 
not support the Popular Party entirely, though 
they have promised to vote for nearly all the Bills 
which the latter intends to present. They are 
particularly zealous in their opposition to the 
proposal of mixed residence in the interior, but 
they number only five or six members in the 
House. 

ovo ‘ j1vyu-TO,” OR EASTERN RADICALS, 
This association is not large enough to be 








alled a party, yet, under the leadership of Mr. 
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Oi Kentaro, it seems to deserve the next place 
on the lis It possesses only three members 
in the House. Nominally separated from the 
F tyu-to, they will in reality support it, seeking 
only to go farther than it is prepared to go. 
One or two other members are closely con- 
nected with the Eastern Radicals, though they 
do not openly admit the fact. Messrs. Mori- 
moto Tokichi and Ugai Ikujiro may be includ- 
ed in this last category. 

* . * 

USHOZOKU-HA,” 

The last supporters of the Popular Party are 
the so-called Independents. Among them about 
5 or 6 belong to the Popular Party, but since 
the Tameike Club was dissolved, they do not 
acknowledge allegiance to any association. 
Nevertheless some of them will doubtless sup- 
port the Popular Party as before, Thus the 
maximum aggregate strength of the Popular 
Party is 162, giving ita majority in the whole 
House, The following table shows how the 
total is composed :— 





tHe “Mt 




















1. The Radical Party... 90 

2. The Progressionists 39 

3, The Independent Popular Party 15 or 16 

4. The Wakayama Club ‘$ 

5. The Abei Club 5 or 6 

6. The Eastern Radical Party . 3 

7. The Independents ... 5 or 6 
Total 162 





: 
a%e 
THE PRO-GOVERUMENT PARTY. 
If the Pro-Government members of last ses- 
sion may be described by the same nomenclature 


under existing circumstances, the Kokumin 
Seisha, otherwise called the Koiumin Kyokat, 
must be placed at the top of the list. 
. * *. 
THE “ KOKUMIN SEISHA,” 

The National Union possesses over 60 mem- 
bers in the House, and among them nearly one 
half belong to the Kiushu Political Party. 
Hence, every project of the Union is virtually 
controlled by the Kiushu members. Mr. Sone 
Arasuke nominally heads the Party on account 
of his connection with the President and his 
position, yet his real influence is far below that 
of Messrs. Sassa and Furusho. Since the 
Kiushu members number nearly one half, and 
the others are controlled by them, the whole can 


follow the same route without disagreement. 
"es 
THE '‘CHUO KOSHO-Kal.” 

The Central Conference Association was ori- 
ginally composed of the Kyodo-ai, Kinki- 
Dantat, Chugoku Dantat, and Hokuritsu Dan- 
fai. Nearly all its former members joined the 
National Union, but over 20 of them still remain 
independent. There is a rumour at present that 
the Chugoku Dantaiand the Hokurttsu Dantat 
contemplate organizing a new Party. The 
Chuo Kosho-Kai includes one or two real in- 
dependents, who will vote for the Government 
or the Opposition according to the nature of a 
measure, but the rest will undoubtedly support 
the National Union. 


* 
* 


Tue “ HUGUKU paNtar" 

The above name is given to the followers of 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and Mr, Nishi Kiichi. 
The former is supported by 4 or 5 members 
returned from Hiroshima Prefecture. This 
coterie does not always approve the policy of 
the National Union, but seven or eight out of 
every ten of its associates are certainly friendly 
to the Union, and may confidently be expected 
to vote with it on all important questions. 

es i ° ” 
THE “TAMEIKE-HA.” 

The Tameike Club has dissolved, but seve’ 
of its former members, supported by sor 
others, intend to organize a new associatic: 
and will publish their programme in a few day 





Party, who will fight against it next ses- 
sion. Morever, we have the followers of Mr. 
Ohigashi, and’ some members who left the 
Radical Party last session. Their policy is 
still unannounced, If the number cf mem. 
bers actually belonging to the National Union, 
and those of other political organizations which 
have a close connection with the Union, be 
added together, they aggregate over 130, as the 
following table will show :- = 
The National Uni 
The Central Conference 
sociation... 















The Chugoku Union 8 org 

The Vameike Club. over 10 

The Independents over 30 
Total 





‘ over 130 


THB NATIONAL UNION. 
Sixry-rive members of the House of Represen- 
tatives belonging to the National Union met on 
the 23rd instant, and decided to form a Members’ 
Club. They elected a number of Sub-Com- 
mittees to examine the following measures :— 
Mr. Hirabayashi 
Kahei and two 
others. 

Mr. Asakura Chi- 
katame and two 
others. 


Mr. Sone Arasuke 
“(and three others, 


Transfer of Prison Expendi 
tures to the charges of the 
‘Treasury % 








Management of Forests...... 


livestigation of Cost of es 
tablishing a Steel Foun 
dry. natin 
Examination of the Policy of 
opening up Hokkaido... 








Mr. Maki Bokushin 
and tee others. 
Mr. Furusho Yoshi 
kado 
others, 
Mr. Ooka Lieuzo and 

five others. 

Mr. Motoda Haji 
ine and two others, 
Mr. Oshima Shin 
and two others. 


‘The Game Regulations. and three 





Bill for 





mending the Law 
of Registration 


Organization of Law Courts. 








Laying of Submarine Cables. 


Bills for amending the) 

Newspaper Regulations; | 

the Public Meeting and | 

Political Association Re- $ Mr, Watanabe Koki 
i the Publ i} ood two others. 
the Copy 
Regulations. 0.6. 
In addition to the abcve, it wa olved to sub- 
sequently appoint Committees for the purpose 
of examining the questions of direct and indirect 
taxation, the promotion of the silk industry, the 
improvement of agriculiure, the amendment of 
the export tax regulations and various others. 














MAJOR FUKUSIIMA, 
We learn from the Frye Shimbun that 
private messages have been received in the 
capital from Major Fukushima to the effect that 
he arrived at Semipalatinss on the tst of 
September, The Major was then about enter- 
ing Mongolian territory, and after traversing the 
desert of Gobi, will goasfaras K oulon, from which 
place he will cross again the border into Stberia 
and endeavour to reach Vladivostock v2 the 
Siberian steppes and Irkutsk. I?¢ bas to travel 
through almost unexplored regions from Semi- 
palatinsk to Irkutsk—the distance being about 
2,000 miles. Some of these districts have never 
been visited by Europeans. He is probably 
journeying through these districts now, and as 
his arrival at Irkutsk cannot be expected before 
the beginning of next month, no furthersintelli- 
gence will come to hand before that time. 














MARINE COURT OF ENQUIRY. 


A Court of Enquiry into the cause of the col- 
lision between the Feima and Hangchow was 











| 
{ 


concluded at the British Consulate General, 
i i, on the 17th inst. when Mr, Scott, 
e finding of the Court as follows + 
ima was an iron vessel of 778 tons re- 
tonnage, official No. 72804, built at 
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They prefer to call themselves independents, | Antwerp in 1874 and belonging to the port of 


but their sympathies are entirely with the Na- | Shanghai. 


tional Union. 
members when reorganized. 
* 
a" 6 
THe ‘ mUSHOZOKU.” 


Among the Independents there are about 3c 


members opposed to the policy, he Popul, 
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It appears irom the evidence given 


The Club will have about 19) before this Court that she sailed from Shanghai 
Jon Now 
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per Sth, 1892, bound for Chefoo with 

zo and a crew of 29 hands as well 
ngers. The Court, having regard to 
¢ cirexmstances above stated, finds as fol- 
é Coat the British steamer e/ma was run) 
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into and eventually sunk by the British steamer 
Hangchow. The Court is of opinion that the 
collision was caused entirely by the default of 
the British steamer angchow, and those on 
board in navigating her. The Court finds that 
the British steamer Feima was pursuing a proper 
course ; that the master was on the bridge at- 
tending to his duties and that a proper look-out 
was being kept. The Court finds that the 
master of the British steamer Hangchow was 
on the bridge attending to his duties, being per- 
fectly aware of his responsibility, and that he 
committed a grave error of judgment in crowd- 
ing or pressing too closely on the leading British 
steamer Feima at such a speed that a collision 
ensued for which he, the master of the British 
steamship Hangchow, is entirely responsible, 
and we adjudge him to be severely reprimand- 
ed, The Court finds that the officers, en- 
gineers, and crews of both vessels appear to 
have conducted themselves properly and used 
their utmost exertions to save lives and property, 
and no lives were lost. The expenses of this 
Court, fixed at £8.16.8, are approved.” 











COUNT SAIGO AND VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA. 

Tux Declaration of Policy made by Count 
Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa at the general 
meeting of the National Union ran as follows :— 


In accordance with the statement of motives of our 
association, published some months ago, we, who had 
similar sympathies, hoped to co-operate together by ex- 
changing our knowledge and discussing the affairs of the 
country, so as to promove the presperity of the empire and 
increase the welfare of its people; as well as to further 
our own mutualinterests.. We accordingly compiled provi- 
sional regulations, and organized a social club, Thence- 
forth we often assembled in this office to discuss our future 
policy, and we made tours in the east and west for the 
purpose of publishing our purpose. The affairs of the 
association have now been almost settled, so we hold this 
general meeting to determine our programme. Among 
our members some advocate the organization of a political 
party; and are in fa.our of taking part in the political 
affairs of the country. We, however, will be satisfied if 
the members direct their investigations to such subjects 
as education, commerce, or any matter relating to the 
‘economy of the country, with the object of correcting and 
improving the national characteristics, and stimulating 
enterprise. 

In accordance with its original object, the assoc 
will extend its scheme, so as to collect all the faithfu 
patriotic peo.le of the country and bri 
In the localities at meetings where, in friendly con- 
versation, knowledge and experience in matter of law. 
economy, education, commerce, statistics and so forth, 
shall be exchanged. Thus we hope to gather knowledge 
of the world, and apply it to our social and economical 
problems, to the end that not only shall every member 
enjoy freedom, but also the whole people of the country, 
whether they belong to any party or not, shall discharge 
their duties efficiently on account of the State ani profit- 
ably on their own account So shall the general prospeiity 
of the empire be attained and its resources fully developed, 
We thus openly declare our policy to those assembled here 
today,and mace the object of this general meeting known 
to you'a 




















and 
them together 








* 
a*s 

Nothing could well be more colourless than 
this programme. Count Saigo and Viscount 
Shinagawa are plainly determined to stand aloof 
ostensibly from politics, so as not to clash with 
the declarations of the leader of the present 
Cabinet tat the Government must remain free 
from al! asscciation with political parties. The 
auestion of the day in Japan is Party Cabinets. 
The Fiyu-to and the Katshin-fo are in favour 
of them; the older stateemen of the A/ei7# era 
and their supporters are opposed to them, A 
Cabinet relying on the support of an openly 
organized political party is as mach a party 
Cabinet as a Cabinet which acknowledges itself 
liable to be driven out of office by the vote of a 
hostile majority in the House of Representatives. 
It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
any association to hold her with a purpose 
that dictates united political action and a pro- 
gramme that denies ai ntion. 






















THE WRECK © ota?” 
We mentioned, says th Daily News, that 
the Kobe Maru had run into the wreck of the 
Feina on Friday evening. A representative of 
this paper went down to Weosung on Saturday 
morning and while some distance from the 
wreck noticed that the rake of her funnel was 
forward instead of aft, and that the maintop- 
mast was broken short om. 1 closer inspec- 
tion showed that the funnel and casing had 
been torn away on the after side, and the {unnel 


itelfcflairered somewhat and pierced, the hole 
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being on the after side. The vessel had moved 
slightly, apparenily from the blow, so that she 
had a little less port list and her bow was raised 
a little, her stern sunk proportionately, and her 
head canted round also slightly. When the Kobe 
Maru struck the wreck, she cut right through 
the port side abaft df the funnel for about 
fifteen feet, that is more than half-way through 
the hull, and into the boiler. At low water 
the starboard side of the deck for nearly 
the whole length of the vessel is out of 
water. As the Kobe was drawing something 
like 15 feet, the injury inflicted must be 
very serious. The divers are at work getting 
the cargo out, and Mr. Wilson, one of them, 
had only just come up out of the after hold 
when the Kobe Maru crashed into the Feima. 
A hole has been cut in the deck forward on 
the starboard side and natives with boat-hooks 
are engaged recovering cargo by this means. 
With regard to the Kode she was backed out of 
the hole she had made and then anchored to 
ascertain the extent of her own injuries, but as 
it was found she was making very little water, 
she proceeded on her voyage. On Saturday 
afternoon Captain Roberts, having been able to 
ascertain the extent of the damage inflicted by 
the Kobe Maru, decided to abandon all attempts 
to raise the vessel, but will continue the salvage 
of the cargo. The Feima was built of iron at 
Antwerp in 1873, and was originally called the 
Watergens. Wer dimensions are 232 ft. 6in. 
long, 26 ft. 7 in. beam, 13 ft. 8 in, depth of 
hold, and 773 tons gross register, Herengines 
of go h.p. nom, were constructed by J. Read- 
head and Son, South Shields. 





POLITICAL FIGHTING IN KAGOSHIMA, 

Tuk politicians of Kagoshima appear to have 
been indulging in a free fight, but under what 
circumstances or owing to what proximate cause 
we do not learn. A telegram from Kagoshima, 
dated 10 p.m. on the 22nd instant, says that, on 
the 16th instant, a collision occurred between 
partisans of the Popular Party and partisans 
of the pro-official Party at a place called 
Yujuku, the result being that a total of ten per- 
sons were wounded. On the following day, at 
Makurashi, a member of the Popular Party, 
fighting with one of the Ré-/o, received a cut 
which penetrated his lungs and is likely to prove 
fatal. The telegram, which is despatched to 
the Vomiurt Shimbun, a Katshin-fo organ, 
adds that the police took no measures to arrest 
the wounded man’s assailant, but contented 
themselves with giving information to the Public 
Procurator. We are accustomed, however, to 
hear these charges freely levelled against the 
police by Opposition journals and political agi- 
tators, on all possible occasions, and they have 
begun to lose both novelty and interest. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN OSHIMA, 
Tue annual production of brown sugar in the 
Island of Oshima manufactured from sweet 
potatoes exceeds 150,000 bags. According to 
the Shogyo Shimpo, Mr. Sakano, an expert of 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
is reported to have estimated that if the method 
of sweet potato cultivation be improved, Oshima 
is capable of turning out about double the 
quantity of sugar it does at present. With this 
object he went to Oshima, early this month, 
and is now busily engaged in suggesting vari- 
ous reforms in the sugar industry. Mr. Sakano 
proposes to commence his experiment of mak- 
ing refined sugar out of brown next month, and 
if the case succeeds he will advise the sugar 
manufacturers of Osaka and Oshima to esta- 
blish a big refinery. Mr. Furuhata, Director 
of the Osaka 7gth National Bank, who takes 
much interest in the sugar trade, went to Oshima 
with Mr, Sakano to inspect the actual condition 
of the industry, and will do his best to encour- 
age it on his return. 
THE ‘ BOKHARA.” 
Tur discovery of Mrs. Cunnify's body in Ma- 
kung harbour with her child tied to her breast, 
says the W.-C. Daily News, reopens the 
question, which has troubled many who have 
not talked of the matter out of res; of 
Digitized by G 








the survivors, what was done for the women 
on the Bokhara? The first impression was 
that the steamer broke up instantly, and 
all who did not happen to be on deck were 
drowned at once. But the evidence at the 


Court of Enquiry shows that land was 
seen ‘some minutes” before the Bokhara 
struck. Mrs. Cunnify evidently had time 


to tie her child securely to herself, and if she 
and the other women had been brought on deck 
as soon as land was seen, would they not have 
had as good a chance of being washed ashore 
alive as those who were saved ? 





THR “NORMA.” 

Tue British sealing vessel Norma, Captain 
Davis, which left Yokohama in July last for 
sealing in northern waters, has returned to that 
port. The Mainichi Shimbun says:—“ When 
the Norma was engaged in sealing off Chishima 
within the licensed limit of the Hakodate 
Marine Products Company, she was discovered 
by one of the latter’s vessels, and compelled to 
move on, from whence she went into Russian 
waters and narrowly escaped seizure by a Rus- 
sian man-of-war. She then proceeded to an 
island called Sutan, and while preparing fire- 
wood she attracted the attention of the Head- 
man of the island. This official immediately 
reported the matter to the Captain of the Chr- 
shima Kan, which happened to be at anchor 
in Chishima at the time, and requested him to 
order the departure of the vessel, which the 
man-of-war Captain did. After leaving the 
island the Vorma was engaged in hunting out- 
side the territorial limit. But, naturally, under 
these unfavourable circumstances, the catch 
was very small, being only 103 skins.” 


THE “JIYU-TO” AGAINST THE “ KAISHIN-T0,”" 
Some words used by Mr. Shimada Saburo in a 
speech delivered at the Koseikan on the 21st 
instant, aroused the indignation of the Fiyu-fo ; 
and they despatched Messrs. Ishizuka and 
Komabayashi, two of their Managers, to the 
office of the Kasshin-to on Wednesday last to 
seek an explanation, But as Mr. Shimada had 
already left the place, they explained the object 
of their visit to two or three prominent members 
of the Party, and requested them to communi- 
cate it to Mr, Shimada. About 11 p.m. on the 
same day, Mr. Shimada sent a reply to the 
effect that he had never employed any language 
injurious to the Fiyu-so, but had simply said 
that among the members of the Kafshin-so there 
are some who, reposing confidence in the pre- 
sent Cabinet, desire to support whatever new 
projects the Government may propose ; and that 
as the Fiyu-fo is such a large body, some of 
its members also might entertain similar views. 
But he had not spoken with the slightest inten- 
tion of criticizing the Fiyu-fo. Further, in reply 
to questions asked by the Radicals, a member 
of the Kasshén-to who visited the Fiyu-to office 
said that, since the programme ot the Fryu-to 
had been published, the Kafshin-fo found no 
cause of disagreement, and inasmuch as the 
policy of the Kafshin-fo also admits the necessity 
of increasing the Navy and so forth, Mr. 
Shimada could not have meant to attack the 
Ftyu-to. On the following day, the Managers 
reported -the above reply to the members 
of the F1yu-fo in conclave, but the latter 
declared that the answer was vague and 
unsatisfactory. The Managers were according- 
ly despatched once more to Mr. Shimada. The 
Kaishin-to leader again explained that he had 
never for a moment intended to attack the Fipu- 
fo, and the deputies returned with this message. 
But the Féyu-fo members were still dissatisfied. 
They said that two of their reporters, present 
when Mr. Shimada spoke, had both heard him 
attack the Radical Party, and others in the 
audience bore the same testimony. There- 
fore they were determined to investigate the 
question more thoroughly. Thus the dispute 
remained unsettled. Some one then pro- 
posed that though an arrangement had been 
made for a general assembly of the Popular 
Party on Friday, the Radicals should abstain 
from meeting the Progressionists until the dis- 


pute +f ‘e" arranged. This proposal was 
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opposed, however, on the ground that the pro- 
jected assembly was not limited to members 
of the Ffyu-fo and Kaishén-to alone, and 
therefore it ought not to be abandoned. The 
latter view was approved and adopted. It 
is stated that Count Itagaki also was very 
indignant at Mr. Shimada’s speech, and de- 
clared himself unwilling to sit in the same room 
with either Mr. Shimada or any other member 
of the Xasshin-to. It looks as though these 
two Parties had seen the last day of their union, 
unless indeed the tie of opposition to the Go- 
vernment should draw them together once again 
for the purpose of a common campaign. 


* 
are 


The social gathering of the Popular Party, al- 
luded to above, took place in the Nakamuraro 
on Thursday lastat 5 p.m. The hour originally 
fixed was 1 p.m., but owing to the dispute be- 
tween the Fiyu-fo and the Kaishén-fo the mem- 
bers of the former arrived very late. When all 
were seated, Mr. Suzuki Shigeto, acting as 
Manager, delivered a short speech thanking 
the members for coming together, and Mr. 
Hatashita Kumano reported that the number 
of members of the Diet assembled was :— 








Fiyuto . 65 
Kaishin to 29 
Domei Club 18 
Independents . 9 

Total + 121 





He also stated that 27. members of the Fiyu- 
fo, 8 of the Kasshin-to, and 1 Independent were 
absent. Mr. Hoshi Toru then rose, and having 
apologised for his late arrival, said :-— 


GenTLemen,—Before the present social meets 
ing commences, I wish to speak a word or two. 
Mr. Shimada Saburo, a distinguished member of 
the Kaishin-to, alluded contemptuously to the po- 
licy of the Fiyu-to in a speech delivered by him 
in the Koseikan a few days ago. The members of 
the Fiyu-to were indignant, and a negotiation was 
at once commenced, — But ‘no settlement has yet 
been reached, Pending a satisfactory explana- 
tion, no member of the Fiyu-to is willing to sit in the 
same room with the members of the Katshin-to as 
friends. But the assembly to-day consists of the 
whole Popular Party; in other words, of all the 
members of the Diet opposed to the Government. 
A number of those present donot belong to the 
Kaishin-to, and as we are unwilling to cause these 
friends any annoyance, we have come, though 
rather late, so [ teust you will excuse us. 


Mr. Suzuki, the Manager, thereupon rose and 
said that Mr. Hoshi’s statement simply referred 
to a trifling disagreement between the Fiyu-fo 
and the Xatshén-fo, and that as it had hothing 
whatever to do with the Popular Party, he hoped 
that it would not interfere with the friendly 
character of the meeting. Dinner was then 
served, and the members seemed to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly. At the close they gave 
three vehement cheers for the Popular Party, 
The meeting broke up shortly after 7 p.m. 








RELEASE OF MILLER. 
We observe that Miller has been released at 
Singapore. His arrest by the Straits Settle- 
ments Police was made originally at the in- 
stance of the United States Authorities, Miller 
being an alleged fugitive from the consequences 
of a crime committed in Kobe. It is conjec- 
tured by the journals which announce the ree 
lease that some informality in the warrant pro- 
bably prevented the man’s detention, but it 
seems to us that the result is attributable to an- 
other cause. The language of the Order in 
Council of June 26th, 1879, under the provi- 
sions of which alone such an arrest could have 
been made, says that if requisition is made to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements by any 
Foreign State, in the case of which the Extradi- 
tion Act of 1870 does not for the time being ap- 
ply, or by any person recognised by him as an 
authorized Minister or Officer, Consul or Vice- 
Consul of such State, for the surrender of a 
fugitive criminal of such State, the Governor 
may issue a warrant for the arrest of the 
fugitive. If this provision stood alone, the 
legality of Miller's arrest would have been un- 









questionable. But elsewhere in the same Order, 
we firidlibaljcforl eve) purposes of the Order, 
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the term a “ fugitive criminal of a Foreign State ” 
is defined to mean “a person accused of any 
such crime as aforesaid "—the nature of crimes 
in respect of which extradition may be practised 
is, of course, limited—* committed within the 
jurisdiction of that State ;” and still further on 
it is declared that the words “ within the juris- 
diction of a Foreign State” shall be held to 
mean “every colony, dependency, and constitu- 
ent part of such State.” Itis plain that Kobe, a 
place within the empire of Japan, cannot be 
considered either a colony, adependency, or a 
constituent part of the United States, and con- 
sequently the Governor of Singapore was not 
competent, under the express terms of the 
Order in Council, to cause the arrest of Miller 
or to detain him in custody. We have very 
little doubt that the man’s release was in con- 
sequence of these considerations. 








ASSAULT ON A MEMBER OF THE 
Tue opening day of the fourth session of the 
Diet was marked by an unfortunate incident. 
At 8.20 a.m., as Mr. Minaye, a member of the 
House of Representatives, was on his way tothe 
Diet buildings and had reached the corner of 
the court house in Fujimicho, Kojimachi 
district, aman ran up to his jénrtkisha from 
behind, and struck him on the shoulder with 
a sheathed sword, about 2} feet long. The 
sword not having been drawn, no wound was 
inflicted. Mr. Minaye leaped from the jrariki- 
sha and took to his heels, but tripped and fell, 
whereupon his assailant again struck him with 
the sheathed weapon. Still uninjured, Mr. 
Minaye ran ten or twelve yards further, but was 
soon overtaken, and seeing that the blade of his 
pursuer was now bare, he held np his arm to 
protect himself, receiving a wound about two 
inches long. The sosht was seized almost 
immediately and marched off by the police, and 
Mr. Minaye, re-entering his jinritisha, drove 
home and had his wound dressed. It proved 
a slight affair, and will cause no special incon- 
venience. 


pier. 
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This affair seems to have had its origin in the 
extraordinary incident which occurred onthe 16th 
inst. at Mr. Minaye’s residence. On the morning 
of that day Mr. Kojima Tsuneki, a shisoku 
of Ibaraki Prefecture, who holds the position 
of Manager of the Chuo-dantai, an association 
of soshi, proceeded to the house of Mr. Minaye 
and asked for an interview. The man on duty 
at the vestibule was Goto Ichitaro, himself a 
Manager of another sosh/ association, the Seinen 
Gidan, Goto told the visitor that Mr. Minaye 
was not at home, and asked what was-his busi- 
ness, but Kojima said that he had come by ap- 
pointment and that his business could not be 
transacted with any one but Mr. Minaye himself, 
Goto thereupon cried out:—* You must be 
the fellow that took money from the Kaishin-fo. 
Till do for you,” and drawing a sword sprang 
upon Kojima, cutting him over the head. 
Kojima, being unarmed, ran away bleeding, 
and the police arrested Goto, who now lies in 
prison. ‘The soshi, who assaulted Mr. Minaye 
yesterday morning, is said to have been influenced 
by a desire to avenge Kojima’s injury. He was 
at all events a member of the Chuo-dantai, of 
which Kojima is manager. 





AN INCIDENT IN TOKYO. 


Yesrerpay morning, His Majesty the Emperor 
left the Palace at g a.m. and proceeded to visit 
the Artillery College. The usual preparations 
were made by the police along the route. It 
happened that just about the time when the 
Imperial carriage was about to pass, a foreign 
lady rode up, attended only by a groom on foot 
The police called out to her to dismount. She 
reined her horse to the side of the street, but 
the police insisted, and the lady was finally 
compelled to dismount, being, of course, sub- 
jected to considerable inconvenience afterwards 
owing to the difficulty of re-mounting without 
any assistance save that of a groom holding the 
horse’s head. ‘This incident illustrates the con- 
tingencies of foreign residence in Tokyo. Ac- 
cording to Western notions it is an excessive 
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when the Sovereign passes. But since that is 
Japanese etiquette, foreigners living in Japan 
must of necessity comply with it. The only 
course is toavoid the route of Imperial Progresses 
as far as possible, or to go there on foot only. 
The fact of the Emperor's intention to proceed 
anywheré is generally announced beforehand 
in the Oficial Gasetfe, and folks in carriages or 
on horseback will do well to take note of the 
route likely to be followed. 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE DIET. 

WE were mistaken in reporting that the Emperor 
was to proceed to the Diet on the 25th instant 
for the purpose of opening it. The Diet assem- 
bled on that day, but the official opening had 
not been expected to take place until the 28th, 
Friday the 25th, and Saturday the 26th, being 
devoted to the preliminary business organization, 
namely, division into Sections, election of heads 
of managers of Sections and of Chairmen of the 
Houses and so forth. It is now announced that 
the official ceremony will take place on the 
2gth instant. This postponement of a day is 
attributed to a slight delay in the preparation of 
the Budget, which has to be placed in the hands 
of the members before the ceremony, Such, at 
least, is the reason assigned by the Kodgai. 
The Imperial Rescript fixing the date of official 
opening was issued yesterday, and invilations 
were, at the same time; sent to those who, al- 
though not included in the list of persons 
entitled to attend, are admitted by special favour. 
The Emperor is to leave the Palace at 10.30 
a.m, for the purpose of performing the ceremony. 
All the arrangements are carefully mapped out 
and published, but as they do not differ in any 
way from the arrangements made on previous 
occasions, we need not describe them, 


THE “ HABUTAYE” MERCHANTS IN FUKUL, 
Ir is stated by the Shogyo Shimpo that the 
habutaye merchants in Fukui are complaining 
of the treatment of their goods at the hands of 
No. 14 (the name of the company is not stated) 
Yokohama. The foreign firm having received 
complaints from abroad in regard to much of 
the Aabusaye which has been exported, were 
compelled at length to soak the material in hot 
water to detect the false weighting of the goods. 
The habutaye complained of is said to come 
from Kiriu, Ashikaga, and other districts, but 
Fukui manufacturers say that they have never 
sent out such degraded stuff, and that to treat 
their goods as spurious is not fair. “The Fukui 
people say they will ask the firm in question to 
discontinue its method of treatment of Fukui 
goods, and if it does not, the Fukui men will 
decline to deal further with the firm. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, IN LIQUIDATION. 

Unper date 25th instant, Mr. Bremner writes :— 
“T have the pleasure to transmit to you the fol- 
lowing notification which the Liquidator in- 
forms me he has caused to be published in 
the home newspapers:—‘The Liquidator of 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation wishes to 
acquaint the creditors that having regard to the 
wide ramifications of the Bank’s operations, he 
is unable to arrange for the distribution of a 
dividend earlier than the middle of January 
next, prior to which time he can now say he 
will declare a dividend of 4s. in the £. He has 
thought it advisable not to await further realiza- 
tions, but to hasten the division of the earliest 
receipts, and he trusts to be able next January 
to intimate that a second dividend of substantial 
amount will follow in three or four months. 
Nothing has so far occurred to vary his opinion 
expressed at the Creditors’ Meeting some time 
since as to the probable result of the Liquida- 
uion. Anything like a close estimate cannot be 
made for many months to come.” 





RESIGNATION OF MR. TSUJI. 
Tur resignation of Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education, is accepted. and as his 
successer Mr, Kubota Yuzura, hitherto Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordinary School Affairs, is ap- 
pointed. Mr. Tsuji is raised from the Second 


ol of the Third Grade to the First Class of 


e 








the same Grade. He has proved himself a most 
able and energetic official, a man of sound judg- 
ment and liberal views, and we trust that his 
retirement from office may be only temporary. 
Mr. Kubota has only twelve years service, the 
whole of which has been in the Educational 
Department. He occupied the position of a 
Zokkwan (employé) of that Department in 1880, 
and subsequently rose to be Chief Paymaster, a 
post from which he passed to the presidency 
of the Bureau of Ordinary School Affairs. He 
doubtless possesses considerable experience of 
educational matters. 


W. B. HARMSTON’S BENEFIT, 


Mr. W. B, Harmston took his benefit last even- 
ing at the Public Hall. The audience was a 
fairly large one, but what it lacked in quantity 
it made up in enthusiasm ; and was justified in 
doing so. The progamme was good all through, 
and presented some delightful surprises in the 
songs of Little Ethel and Miss Minnie Ruby. 
Bob Love gave three capital songs, which were 
all encored. The dancing of Mdlle. Blonde 
was of course very charming to watch. The 
wonderful Feeley family went through an ex- 
cellent series of pyramids, tumbling, duplicate 
ladders, and comicalities on chairs, and Mrs. 
Feeley performed various graceful evolutions 
upon the trapeze. The dénéfictatre took the 
title r6/e in the last number of the programme 
—Robert Macaire—and played it to perfection, 
being well supported by Bertram (Geo, Harm: 
ston.) The company gives one more perform- 
ance this evening in the Public Hall, and every 
one should make an effort to attend—their last 
in Japan—as without question the variety enter- 
tainment provided is the best we have seen for 
a very long time. 


CHINA AND KoKEA. 
Two years after the event, the Chinese Go- 
vernment has permitted the publication of a 
document which the Hongkong Daély Press 
justly regards with much interest, namely a 
“ Report of the Mission of Condolence to Korea 
in 1890.” The incidents described in the Re- 
port convey a good object lesson as to the nature 
of the relationship which China steadily pre- 
serves between herself and the little Kingdom, 
Our colonial contemporary summarizes the Re- 
port thu: 


‘The Queen Dowager of Korea died on 4th June, 1890, 
atthe age of 83. She was the actual great grandmother 
but, through the failure of intermediate heirs, the adop- 
tive mother of the reigning sovereign; and the death 
of this royal dame fnrnished the Chinese Court with 
just the occasion they needed for displaying befure the 
world their paternal relation to the little Court, to the 
maintenance of which they attached much practical 
importance, 

Following the traditional usage between the two 
Sovereigens the demise of the old Queen Dowager 
was reported by the Koyal to the Imperial Court, the 
mission despatched to Peking by the regulsr land 
routes vid lunghwang arriving at its destination on 
the 21st September, 1890. ‘The Korean Envoys were 
received the following day with great ceremony in the 
Hall of the Board of Rites, where they prostrated 
themselves in handing to the Secretary of the Board 
the memoriais they had brought from the Korean 
Capital, ‘The memorial of the King is given verbatim, 
as also a much more lengthy petition presented by 
Hung Chung-yung, the leader of the mi This 
Intter document is very curious and is indeed a study 
in Oriental diplomacy. ‘The cere « onial tw be observ 
ed between China and Korea on the occasion of the 
death and burial of the Queen Dowager had excited 
much discussion in the pen ‘The Korean Court 
officials had been diligently coached both by Mr. 
Denny and other foreigners in the dwy of throwing 
off their allegiance to China, and this kind of talk had 
grown so popular in Soul that some of the more 
excitable of the native officials considered that what So 
many foreigners were telling them must have some- 
thing in it ; but when the crisis wctuatly arrived when, 
if ever, a stand might be made, the Korean Govern: 
ment looked anxiously roun! among their various 
foreign advisers—which, mercenary and honorary, 
included nearly the whole foreign population of 
Korea—but none of them were able to furnish a 
scrap of assistance, or even of the cominodity 
which had heretofore been so cheap, advice, ‘The 
foreign partisans of Korean independence committed 
themselves to the most emphatic predictions to the 
effect that the Korean King would certainly perform 
no ceremony derogatory to his status as an independent 
sovereign, predictions, however, which were soon to be 
discredited by the event. What the Korean authorities 
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dolence being sent from China, because the reception 
of such a mission would cause the greatest emb srrass- 
ment in view of the many foreign witnesses who would 
observe it. The most strenuous exertions were ac- 
cordingly made to dissuade the Chinese Court from 
sending any Mission; and the Korean case was em- 
bodied in the petition of Hung Chung-yung. He 
represented the poverty of the country, in consequence 
of recent famines, which would make it hard on 
Korea to sustain the reception expenses of a Missi 
and urged that he himself would convey 
cure and respect” the return message which His 
Imperial Majesty might deign to send to his loyal 
vassal, the King. But the Chinese were much too 
noute to be taken in by such specious arguments, and 
consequently, on the 7th October, the Board of Rites 
imemorialised the Throne embodying the text of the 
Korean Envoy's petition, receiving the next day an 
Imperial Decree which settled the whole matter. 












‘The Emperor recognizes the chronic poverty of 
Korea, in consequence of which the “ vassal state” 
has received favours and courtesies in times past. He, 





however, declares thut the usage of sending Envoys 
cannot be departed from, but in commiseration for 
the impoverished condition of the King’s country the 
burden’ will be lightened. The Mission will ney as 
heretofore, travel by lund, but by sea; and in this way 
the expense of entertaining the expedition on the 
journey through the country. will be saved, but as the 
Irission ‘thad a special significance as exhibiting the 
hature of our relations,” no abatement could be made 
in any of the ceremonial observances. Accordingly, on 
the isth October, the names of eligible officials were 
Submitted to the Throne, and Hsu-chang and Chung. Li 
were to convey the Kimperor’s condolence to the King of 
Korea, The arrangements for the journey of the two 
Imperial Commi 














issioners are minutely detailed in the 
Report, and at every step they took on Korean soil 
from Chemulpo to the capital the duties of the King's 
officers, which were prescribed with exhaustive pre- 
Cision, are recorded as having been faithfully carried 
Gut in accordance with the programme laid down. 
Most important of course is the attitude of His 
Korean Majesty himself, and the reporter leaves no- 
thing to the reader's imagination, but with tedious 
particularity chronicles every movement of the King’s 
body. ‘The long and short of the m-tter is that the 
King with the Crown Prince and military officers had 
to meet and welcome the Mission at a place appointed 
outside the city, which done, the King had to hurry 
back to the Palace by a shorter route than that fol- 
lowed by the Imperial procession so as to be ready 
to give the Royal receotion to the Imperial Message 
‘of Condolence in the Chin Coeng Hall in the Palace, 
Where “a position in the centre passage of the Hall is 
nssigned to the King at which he will perform the Ao- 
tow with his face towards the north.” At the banquet 
given by the King, His Majesty made two fo-foms 
Before the Senior and the Junior Commissioners, both 
courtesies being returned by these officials. The whole 
Ceremonial lasted eight days, from the time of the ar- 
tival of the Commissioners in the harbour of Chemulpo 
to their re-embarkation there on the 14th November, 
1890, and it was throughout of a most severe and ela. 
borate character,‘ How admirable and satisfactory ! 
and how glorious !" exclaims the enthusiastic scribe 
who chronicles the episod 




















BICYCLE JOURNBY ACROSS ASIA, 
A corresponpENT of the Worth China Daily 
News, writing from Paoting Fu, gives the 
following account of a remarkable journey just 
completed by two American bicyclists :— 

We were surprised yesterday, October 2gth, by the 
sudden apparition of two American gentlemen travel. 
ling on bicycles overland from ‘Tashkent, Russian 
‘Transcaspia. They are Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, 
both of St. Louis, who on the day after graduation 
from college left for a pleasure ride that has been 
prolonged into a journey around the world. They 
have just accomplished what Mr. Stevens unsuccess 
fully attempted, the actual crossing of Central Asia by 
bicycles. Leaving Constantinople last autumn they 
proceeded by way of Teheran and Askabad to Merv, 
Bokhara, and Tashkent, where by the kindness of the 
Russian authorities, they were allowed to winter. It 
is needless to say that during their stay in Russian 
Turkestan they gathered much valuable information 
of which the l'nglish public will be interested to learn 
Leaving Tashkent in May they crossed to Kuldja in 
Ili, where they were delayed seven weeks, waiting for 
supplies by Russian post from Siberia 

They were strongly dissusded at this poivt from 
attempting the j: urney across China, and were repeat 
edly assured that the nttempt w t them their 
lives They left, however. in mid-summer, knowing 
ho Chinese and carrying only such supplies of money 
and clothes as couli be strapped to the handle bars of 
their machines ‘Their route was by way of Urumtsi to 
the border of the Gobi at Hami. They were twelve 
days in crossing the desert, the sand being firm enough 
for them to ride the greater part of the way. At 
Suhchau they struck the western end of the Great 
Wall, the line of which they followed for nearly 400 
miles to Lanchow. From this poiut they were obliged 
to strike south-east to Singan in Shensi, whence they 
have come by way of Pingyan and Taivaan to Pav- 
ting Fu. Continuing to Peking and Tientsin their 
journey across Asia is completed, ‘The entire distance, 
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with the exception of the short stage across the Trans 
caspian desert, was made on their wheels. 

‘They have been singularly free from accidents: 
Their bicycles, which are of the Safety pattern and 
cushion-tited, would have held out almost without 
breakage had not the hind wheel of one of them been 
kicked by a mule; two spokes were broken in this 
way ; others followed until the rim itself succumbed, 
and when the machines were led into Paoting Fu, the 
injured wheel was useless. It is now undergoing re- 
pairs, ‘They have been followed by mobs—chiefly 
good-humoured—ever since leaving Kuldja, but have 
only on two or three occasions been in actual danger. 
At these times the flooring of their chief opponent, 
and once or twice the show of the revolvers which 
they carried, but never used, was sufficient to bring 
them out safely. The officials showed them the great- 
est kindness, and through the Eastern province de 
eda squad of cavalry, as a rule, for their escort,— 
apparently rather 3 an honour than for protection. 
The magistrate of Suhchan, through the kind offices 
of the resident Belgian customs official Ling ¢a- 
furnished them with officially stamped squares of cloth 
to hang before the machine handles. bearing the 
words Yu Ii wén jén—travelling scholars—and telling 
to all and sundry their nationality and destination— 
somewhat as one fastens a tag upon a child consigned 
to distant friends. In no cases did the literati or 
officials show themselves unfriendly, and on one occa- 
sion when no barricading of the inn-doors sufficed to 
keep out the mob the bicycles were sent under guard 
to the governor's yamén, where they remained safely 
incarcerated until their owners were ready to proceed. 

‘They have carried a Kodak camera throughout the 
journey, and have taken up to date more than 2,000 
photographs which will be used to illustrate the forth- 
coming volume which, in this case, is sure to be of 
more than ordinary interest, Their success, where 
others have failed, has been due partly to the excel- 
lent credentials they were able to obtain from the 
Chinese minister to England and from the Russian Go- 
vernment, and still more is it a deserved triumph of 
the splendid pluck and determination with which the 
undertaking has been carried through. 

Their plans for the future include the crossing of 
Japan, whither they proceed at once vzd Shanghai, 
and of South America, or if the route is practicable, 
the southern portion of the United States. It should 
be said that they ure travelling in the interest of no 
journal or literary syndicate, but for pleasure merely. 


























THE JIZENKAI. 
AN appeal has come to the Jizenkai for clothing 
for some of the old people left destitute by the 
earthquake. It is impossible with the funds at 
its command to supply the destitute of Yoko- 
hama even, Already the clothing provided 
in the summer has been given out to the 
neediest applicants. The old clothing kindly 
contributed by friends last year was made up 
into 1.300 garments and given to the poor. 
The supply being now exhausted, any contribu- 
tions, however small, of worn clothing, will be 
gratefully received and at once made up and 
distributed among the most needy and deserv- 
ing by the Jizenkai. Contributions may be 
sent to 221, Bluff. 


THE DOKURITSU CLUB. 
Tue members of the Dokuritsu (Independent) 
Club, whose head-quarters are at Tameike, have 
arrived at certain resolations, says the Choya 
Shimbun, as to the Bills which they. will submit 
in the next session of the Diet. Their proposed 
measures are these :—first, the transfer of prison 
expenditures to the charge of the Treasury ; and 
secondly, amendments of the Press, the Publica- 
tion, the Public Meetings and Political Associa- 
tions, and the Game, Regulations. This is a 
tolerably comprehensive »programme for one 
small party in a session lasting only three months. 


COUNT OKI, 
Tue resignation of the President of the Privy 
Council has at last become an accomplished 
fact. Tendered several days ago, it was sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor on the night of the 22nd 
instant, Count Oki being, on the same day, ap- 
pointed a Lord in Waiting of the Incense 
Chamber, and honoured by an order that he 
shall continue to receive the official treatment 
appropriate to the post which he vacates, name- 
ly, the Presidency of the Privy Council. No- 
thing is yet known as to Count Oki’s successor. 


FOUNDERING OF A JAPANESE VESSEL AT SBA. 
A TeLKGRapHic message despatched by the 
Shanghai Branch of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
and received by the Head Office in Tokyo on 
the 16th inst., reports that the company’s sailing 
vessel Chihaya Maru, which left Kuchinotsu, 





on the 27th ult’, with a cargo of 589 tons of coal s 
for Shanghai, foundered near the Barlow Island 
during the night of the roth inst. The crew, 
with the exception of one, were rescued by a fo- 
reign steamer, which took them on to Hongkong. 
. 
. 

Barlow Island is low and flat, surrounded by a 
reef, and lies about one mile south of Loney 
Bluff, which forms a portion of Cape Dundas, 
the peninsular promontory on the eastern ex- 
treme of Quelpart. 


THE CATTLE PLAGU: 
Tux Government has been obliged to appro- 
priate a sum from the First Reserve for the 
purpose of adopting drastic measures to check 
the cattle plague. What the precise nature of 
the measures may be, we are not in a position 
to state, but doubtless they are on the lines fol- 
lowed in Western countries in similar emer- 
gencies. An Imperial Ordinance published on 
the 18th instant, authorizes the appropriation of 
funds from the First Reserve, but nothing being 
said as to the amount, we infer that this im- 
portant detail is left to be determined by the 
circumstances of the epidemic and the discre- 
tion of those required to deal with it. 








M. PATERNOSTRO. 
M. Paterwosrro, in conseqnence of his ap- 
proaching departure from Japan, was received 
in audience by the Emperor on Saturday, and 
had the honour of being decorated with the 
Third Class Order of the Rising Sun. Sub- 
sequently M. and Madame Paternostro were 
granted an audience by the Empress. His 
Majesty, in very cordial terms, thanked the 
eminent Italian jurist for the excellent services 
rendered by him to Japau during the years of 
his residence here. 





EARTHQUARE, 
Aw earthquake occurred on Monday night, 
shortly after half-past ten. The shock, though 
not violent, was sufficiently strong to set lamps 
and pictures in motion, and the minor vibrations 
lasted a considerable time both before and 
after the principal movement. We learn that 
the shock was felt in Tokyo, and though of some 
severity was of short duration. 





BURGLARY. 

An armed burglar broke into a watchmaker’s 
shop in the Honmura-road, on Sunday night, 
and helping himself liberally to the stock, got 
away with a large number of watches. The 
police, however, were very soon on his track, 
and yesterday captured the man and recovered 
all the stolen property. He is said to be a former 
employé of the man he robbed. 


GOVERNMENT DELEGATE. 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencuo, President of the Law 
Bureau, has been appointed a Government Dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives. Mr, Suye- 
matsu will have the pleasure of appearing in a 
new character in an arena where he has already 
figured very conspicuously. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
cokes Gee Se 

Keen attention is naturally devoted to the posi- 
tion of the Cabinet v/s-2-v/s the various political 
parties in the present session of the Diet. So 
far as the Cabinet is concerned, it is believed 
on all sides that it will maintain strict neutrality, 
and will abstain, as far as possible, from intro- 
ducing new measures, The Jy Shimpo dis- 
tinguishes itself by perseverance in criticizing 
this inactive policy of the Government. It does 
not deny thatsuch a policy may be of some use 
to soothe the wounded feelings of the Popular 
Party. But it reminds the Ministers that, apart 
from party politicians, there are throughout the 
country men of independent judgment whose 
good opinion ought by all means to be retained. 
The 7s fears that, if the Cabinet remains in- 
active, the Popular Party may steal a march upon 
it by adopting a positive policy, as the F1yu-/o is 
already reported to have decided to do, Should 
the solution of the various national questions of 
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vital importance be left to the efforts of the 
Popular Party, the Government will one day 
find itself deserted by the independent educated 
section of the public. The Ministers of the 
Crown are consequently advised to devote them- 
selves to the speedy solution of the question of 
Treaty Revision, the Korean problem, the ex- 
tension of the carrying trade of the country, the 
colonization of Hokkaido, and so forth. 


. 
ere 


The position of the Radicals has now be- 
come tolerably clear. Their declared antagon- 
ism to the Government applies only to the 
section of the Cabinet believed to be under 
the control of clan influence. They will be 
found favourable towards the other section which 
they consider more or less free from the clan 
taint, namely, the section comprising Count 
Goto, Mr. Mutsu,and Mr. Kono, the Ministers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, of Foreign Affairs, 
and of Education respectively. It may have 
been a coincidence, but nevertheless it is an 
interesting circumstance, that the Radical leader, 
in his address at the recent meeting of his 
Party, insisted on the necessity of placing out- 
side the sphere of party politics, questions 
relating to education, foreign affairs, industry, 
and the defence of the country. The posi- 
tive policy of the Fiyu-to is limited to these 
questions. The Radicals no doubt aim at over- 
throwing the so-called clan section of the Cabi- 
net by giving support to the non-clan section. 
This is plainly indicated by an article in the 
Fiyu which concludes thus ‘The present 
Cabinet, when compared to its militant pre- 
decessors, shows a certain amount of improve- 
ment, This is the reason why our Party has 
made some changes in its programme and has 
resolved to pursue a negative and a positive 
policy at the same moment. But we declare 
ourselves still opposed to the present Ministry, 
because improvement is limited only to a small 
portion of its body, and it is as a whole still 
clannish in its character. Our party is, however, 
fair and impartial ; and, although we are oppos- 
ed to the Cabinet as a whole, we shall be ready 
to give our support to such of its measures as 
may be deemed beneficial to the people and 
consistent with constitutional principles of 
Government.” 





* 
ene 


The Progressionists are as uncompromising as 
ever in their opposition. The Maturcht Shim- 
bun clearly states that the Administration mast 
be thoroughly reformed before it can be en- 
trusted with the carrying out of any new mea- 
sure. Our contemporary evidently means more 
than it dares to express, for it borrows an 
analogy from the history of the latter days of 
the Tokugawa Government. The opponents 
of the Tokugawa Government knew very well 
that the country must be opened to foreign 
intercourse, but they thought it absolutely 
necessary first to pull down the rotten edifice 
of feudal Government before inaugurating a 
new epoch in the national history. Similarly, 
the Progressionist organ implies the necessity of 
demolishing the present Government and es- 
tablishing a system of Party Cabinets before 
questions of every-day politicscan be approached. 


* 
are 


The Progressionist Party held its general 
meeting in Tokyo on the rgth instant. Writing 
on this topic, the Mainichi Shimbun says that, 
of the parties opposed to the Government, the 
Progressionists are most detested by the Au- 
thorities, the Radicals faring comparatively 
well in this respect. The Progressionist organ 
remarks that, at the time of the last general elec- 
tions, local officials were instructed to assist 
Radicals against Progressionists, and Mini- 
sterialists against them both. ‘We are now,” 
concludes our contemporary, ‘the principal 
targets of Ministerial attack, and it is time for 
our Party to stand forth and give battle to the 
enemy. oe 

The National Union held a general meeting 
on the 2oth instant, and as the result of the dis- 
cussions then held, most of its members are 
now engaged in the organization_of a political 
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party under the name of Kokumin Seisha 
(National Political Association), It should be 
observed that the National Union, though really a 
political body, professes to be a social asso- 
ciation, and there has been talk of converting it 
in its entirety into a political party. But as 
several members object to such a step, it has 
become necessary to leave the National Union 
as it is, and create a new political body. It is 
reported that Viscount Shinagawa and Count 
Saigo, the leaders of the National Unionists, 
will not join the new political party. They 
probably prefer to pull the wires from behind the 
curtain. These two leaders, and several others 
who are said to follow their example, are con- 
demned by the press for inconsistency, and are 
advised to join the Kokumin Seisha, if they 
aspire to the position of responsible politicians. 


* 
ane 


Besides the above mentioned three parties, 
namely the Radicals, the Progressionists, and 
the National Unionists, public attention is at- 
tracted by the steady expansion of a small body 
calling themselves the Independent Popular 
Party (Dokuritsu Min-io). Originally a litle 
group comprising scarcely ten members of the 
House of Representatives, the association now 
numbers more than thirty. The leaders are 
Messrs. Kusumoto Masataka, Kawamura Jun, 
Nakamura Yaroku, and Suzuki Shigeto. Though 
upon the whole in sympathy with the Radicals 
and the Progressionists, they are not so thorough- 
going as the latter in their opposition to the 
Government. The Progressionist organs wel- 
come them as allies, but are evidently not 
satisfied with their moderate programme, The 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun finds fault with a phrase 
in the programme adopted by the Independents. 
They state that one of their objects is to main- 
tain the legislative power, Now, according to 
the principle of the Japanese Constitution, the 
legislative power is vested in the Emperor, the 
Diet being only allowed to participate in its ex- 
ercise. How can any body of politicians main- 
tain what they do not possess? 

ete 

The members of the House of Representa- 
tives from the Province of Kii are just at present 
the subject of much talk in the capital. They 
are supposed to be under the control of Mr. 
Mutsu, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In the last session they steadily voted with the 
Popular party, but now that their supposed 
leader is in the Cabinet, their attitude is open 
to some doubt. The Fiyu is inclined to be- 
lieve that they will be found in the camp of the 
Popular party. It sees nothing anomalous in 
their being there, because, although their leader 
is a member of the Cabinet, the latter is pledg- 
ed to a policy of neutrality towards all politi- 
cal parties. Should these members, huwever, 
turn Ministerialists, that would be, says our 
contemporary, a conclusive proof that the so- 
called neutral policy of the Cabinet is a mere 
pretext, for the members from Kii would not 
cast in their lot with the supporters of the Go- 
vernment unless strong pressure were brought 
to bear upon them through their leader ; a con- 
venient manner of reasoning. 


” 
ere 


The Law for the postponement of the opera- 
tion of the Civil and the Commercial Codes 
having at last received Imperial sanction, was 
promulgated on the 24th instant. There is 
scarcely a paper not in favour of postponement, 
Indeed, this step of the Government, though 
taken tardily, has been universally welcom- 
ed. There are, of course, some sweeping re- 
flections on the indecision and hesitation mani- 
fested by the Cabinet. The Michi Nicht 
Shimbun, whose strong and independent 
language on this subject has been the cause of 
much surprise, indulges, like most of its con- 
temporaries, in considerable ridicule of the 
vacillating conduct of the Cabinet, and then 
proceeds to censure the Ministers for their 
apparent neglect of prompt measures to set 
qualified machinery in motion for the revision 
of the Codes, The Ministers took three months 
to consider the question, and when they came to 
the conclusion that the Codes must be post- 
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poned, they must have also come to some 
definite conclusion as to the manner in which 
revision should be effected so as to adapt the 
new laws to the requirements of the country. 
The Michi Nichi sincerely regrets that the 
Cabinet has not at once provided for the carry- 
ing out of a measure so urgent as revision, 
Firmly convinced of the absolute necessity of 
revision before putting the Codes in operation, 
our contemporary is not less firmly convinced 
of the importance of giving effect to these laws 
as quickly as possible. 
* 

The Hokkaido question receives increasing 
attention from metropolitan journals. Itis re- 
ported that the Radicals are engaged in exten- 
sive investigations as to the actual state of things 
in Hokkaido, preparatory to drafting a motion 
for submission to the Diet mapping out the 
policy that should be followed in the coloniza- 
tion of the northern island. From what has 
thus far been written by the Radical and Pro- 
gressionist organs, it appears that the two 
parties are in favour of placing Hokkaido 
upon exactly the same footing for administra- 
tive purposes as the rest of the country. The 
principal features of their scheme are the exten- 
sion of the franchise to inhabitants of Hokkaido, 
and the establishment of Local Assemblies. 
The advocates of this change have evidently a 
keen eye to political interests, for they vie with 
each other in courting the good-will of the 
Hokkaido folks so as to insure the return of 
men of their own creed in case the proposition 
becomes a reality. Meanwhile, the Cabinet is 
strongly reminded by the ippou of the vital 
importance of adopting some definite course 
of policy in Hokkaido, The administration 
of affairs there, during the past twenty and 
odd years, has been, in our contemporary’s 
opinion, a great blot upon the fair name 
of the Meiji Government. Public opinion is 
thoronghly aroused on the subject, and the 
Nippon doubts not that it will be seriously dis- 
cussed by the Diet and that the Cabinet will be 
asked to explain the policy it intends to pursue. 
Unless the legitimate queries of the Diet are 
met with satisfactory answers, Ministers are in- 
formed that they will find themselves in a very 
disgraceful situation, for failure to define their 
policy would be tantamount to aconfession that 
they have no policy to define. 

* bg * 

Count Oki’s resignation in connection, it is 
stated, with the recent scandal in the Department 
of Education and the changes now taking place 
in the higher officials of that Department, are 
much commented on. Some papers go so far 
as to intimate to the Minister of Education that, 
unless the supposed abuses in the Department 
are dealt with in a thoroughgoing manner, the 
old proposition for the entire abolition of the 
Educational Department may again he revived 
in the Diei. ra ie 

The Mippon has an interesting article on the 
importance of adopting a new national cere- 
monial costume. At present European evening 
dress and frock-coats are used by most people, 
but to enforce the adoption of thesethroughoutthe 
country would be not only improper but imprac- 
ticable ; for European garments are costly and 
their use in the Provinces is out of question. 
Moreover, ‘Western garments are incongruous 
in Japanese houses. Another inconvenience in 
the present state of things is that on occasions 
of Shinto ritual, robes of an entirely different 
kind are prescribed ; consequently the Japanese 
of to-day have to provide themselves, first, with 
European garments, secondly, with Japanese 
costumes for civil purposes, and, thirdly, with 
those for religious occasions. The Nippon 
asks that there be chosen some new form of 
ceremonial robes, which shall be used by both 
the rich and the poor, on ‘civil as well as on 
religious occasions, and shall be in harmony 
with the conditions of Japanese domestic life. 
Our contemporary does not indicate any parti- 
cular style, the working out of the details 
being as usual left to practical reformers. So 
soon as a suitable style is discovered, the Vip- 
pon recommends the Government to proclaim 
it. by Ordinance. 
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THE KEROSENE CASE. 


+ 

INCE the privilege of appeal to the 
Supreme Court is not to be exercised 

by the plaintiffs in the kerosene oil case, 
recently tried by the Yokohama Local 
Court and subsequently carried to the 
Tokyo Court of Appeal—whose proceed- 
ings and judgment we have translated 
and published in full—it is permissible to 
comment on this interesting suit. The 
broad facts are that Messrs. MOURILYAN, 
HEIMANN & Co., British merchants trading 
in Yokohama, deposited a quantity of 
kerosene oil the Government Ware- 
houses at Nakamura, and that some forty- 
three thousand cases of the oil were 
subsequently withdrawn without the Firm's 
consent, and fraudulently sold, whereupon 
the Firm took action against the Ware- 
house Authorities to recover the amount 
of the loss. The persons who withdrew 
the oil were Chinese employés of the Firm. 
Consequently, the point to be determined 
was whether the Warehouse Officials were 
entitled to regard these Chinamen as duly 
authorized agents, qualified to represent 
their employers in such transactions. In 
order to arrive at a conclusion, it is 
necessary to consider the procedure which 
the Regulations prescribe for deposit and 
withdrawal. When a merchant desires to 
entrust kerosene to the safe keeping of 
the Warehouse, he is required to submit 
an application containing all particulars 
necessary for identification. Thereupon 
the goods are received, and in exchange 
for them a Warrant is handed to their 
owner, acknowledging their receipt and 
recapitulating the particulars of identifica- 
cation. The owner is thenceforward at 
liberty to withdraw the kerosene, either 
in whole or in parts, whenever he finds it 
convenient to do so. In withdrawing 
goods, the procedure is that an order for 
delivery has to be submitted, giving the 
exact quantity and description of the goods, 
and at the same time the Warrant men- 
tioned above is also presented. The Ware- 
house Authorities receive and file the 
Delivery Order, and then proceed to enter 
upon the back of the Warrant the number 
of cases of oil delivered as well as the 
number of cases remaining in their custody. 
This done, the Warrant is handed back to 
the depositor, to be again presented with a 
fresh Delivery Order on the occasion of the 
next withdrawal. These steps are repeated 
until the whole ofthe kerosene is withdrawn, 
whereupon the Warrant is finally returned 
to the Warehouse Authorities. The latter 
thus retain, as evidence of the transaction, 
the Warrant, having the original quantity 
of oil entered on its face and the various 
withdrawals tabulated on its back, and the 
Delivery Orders referring to each with- 
drawal. All this procedure was duly fol- 
lowed in the case under consideration. It 
must, indeed, have been duly followed, for 
without a Delivery Order and without the 
Warrant, no delivery of oil is ever made 
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by the Warehouse Officials. The question 
hinged, therefore, not upon the validity of 
the procedure, but upon the qualifications 
of the persons who carried it out. These 
persons were Chinese employés of the 
Firm by whom the oil, or at any rate some 
part of it, had been deposited, and the 
Firm claimed, first, that, as a matter of 
fact, the Chinamen were not duly autho- 
rized agents ; secondly, that, as a point of 
commercial custom, no Chinaman could 
have been a duly authorized agent; and 
thirdly that, under both aspects, the Ware- 
house Authorities were guilty of negligence 
in delivering oil to such persons. It will 
appear to a casual reader that no difficulty 
should exist in determining the first ques- 
tion, inasmuch as each Delivery Order has 
to be signed, and the person qualified to 
sign it ought to be as clearly defined and 
recognised as is the signatory of a bank 
cheque. Such, indeed, seems to be the 
intention of the Warehouse Regulations, 
for we find there a prescribed form of Ap- 
plication for Deposit, in which it is clearly 
stated by the firm depositing the goods 
that delivery shall be made only on their 
signature. But, unfortunately, the precision 
contemplated by this rule is not realized 
in practice, for it has become customary 
with firms depositing oil to entrust the 
signature of Deposit Applications to em- 
ployés who possess no legal authorization 
to represent the Firm, the latter’s stamp 
only being added. Thus the Warehouse 
Authorities are deprived of any definite 
guide in the important matter of signatures, 
and are naturally led to infer that if an 
employé possessing no legal authorization 
is permitted to sign a Deposit Application, 
an employé similarly unqualified may be 
allowed to sign a Delivery Order. Were 
it the hard and fast habit, as evidently 
intended by the Regulations, that Deposit 
Applications and Delivery Orders must bear 
the same signature, and that the signature 
must be that either of the Firm, or of its pu- 
blicly authorized agent, no uncertainty 
could exist, nor would any irregularity be 
possible except in the event of deliberate 
forgery. But where agents not duly autho- 
rized are suffered to figure as depositors, 
the rigidity of the whole transaction is 
impaired, and proceedings that ought to 
be governed by strict rule become more 
With regard to the 
second contention—namely, that Chinese 
employés are never trusted by foreign 
firms to transact such business, and that 
the Warehouse Authorities, cognisant of 
this, ought to have sought further assur- 
ance before delivering oil to any China- 
man—the point would be weighty had it 
been confirmed by the evidence of prac- 
tice. But, on the contrary, proof was 
furnished that Delivery Orders signed by 
the very Chinamen concerned in this fraud 
had been recognised by the Firm as pro- 
per and in due form. Hence the conten- 
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tion that Chinamen were never authorized 
to act in such a capacity fell to the ground, 
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and, moreover, the case assumed this as- 
pect, that the Warehouse Authorities were 
charged, not with failing to discriminate 
against all Chinamen, but with failing to 
discriminate between repeated acts of the 
The plaintiffs, in short, 
stood in the position of contending that 
although the validity of some deliveries 
made to their Chinese emp/oyés was not 
disputed, other deliveries made 
same Chinamen under precisely similar 
and 


same Chinamen. 


to the 


circumstances in accordance with 
identical procedure, were invalid. 

It will easily be inferred from all this 
that considerable laxity had grown up in 
respect of these transactions of deposit and 
delivery. The practice was open to abuse, 
and the Chinamen abused it. Their plan 
of action seems to have been 
crafty and daring. Representing to the 
Firm that a sale of so and so many cases 
of kerosene had been effected, they would 
receive a Delivery Order for that amount 
together with the Storage Warrant. Hav- 
ing then forged a new Delivery Order for 
a much larger quantity, they would carry 
this, together with the Warrant, to the 
Warehouse. Apparently they had access 
to the Firm’s India-rubber stamp, or pos- 
sessed a facsimile, for the forged orders 
were always duly stamped. The Ware- 
house Officials suspected nothing, They 
had, in the first place, a duly stamp- 
ed Delivery Order, signed by a China- 
man, it is ttue, but a Chinaman known 
to be in the employ of the Firm, and 
known to have previously signed such 
Orders; and in the second, they had the 
Warrant of Deposit, to them the most im- 
portant document ofall. Entering, then, 
on the back of the Warrant, the number of 
cases demanded, they delivered the oil and 
returned the Warrant. It was at this 
stage that the Chinese slowed their 
daring. They knew that if the entries on 
the back of the Warrant were at any time 
scrutinized and compared with the books 
of the Firm, discovery must at once ensue. 
But they trusted that no such scrutiny 
would be made, and they were right. 
Time after time entries largely exceeding 
the number of cases for which the Firm had 
received payment and for which dond fide 
Delivery Orders had actually been given, 
were passed without any notice. If the 
Chinese had ever drawn out the whole 
quantity of kerosene covered by a War- 
rant, they would have been detected, for 
in that case the Warrant must have been 
returned to the Warehouse Authorities, and 
the Firm’s attention would have been cal- 
led to the closing of the transaction. But 
they were not so clumsy, Their frauds 
were always kept within the limits of each 
Warrant, and they were thus able to con- 
tinue the deceit during a long period. 
Evidently there was considerable looseness 
of management and superintendence, and 
it is not easy to understand how any 
serious hope can have been entertained of 
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Authorities. The judgment of the Appeal 
Court is lucid and well reasoned, and that 
substantial justice is secured by it, there 
can, we think, be no question. With the 
contention that Chinese are never em- 
ployed by foreigners in capacities of seri- 
ous trust, whichis, in effect, the significance 
of the local commercial custom alleged by 
the plaintiffs, the Judges deal shortly and 
sternly, and we cannot be at all surprised 
at their tone. 

Whether the Warehouse Authorities 
have been justified in permitting the 
growth of the loose methods brought to 
light by the trial, and how far they could 
have interfered to prevent them, we do not 
propose toconsiderhere. Allusion may be 
made, however, to one special feature of 
the case which has produced a bad impres- 
sion on the foreign public. The Counsel 
for Messrs. MOURILYAN, HEIMANN and Co. 
asked the Court to order the Warehouse 
Authorities to produce all the documents 
relating to the various transactions, the 
Deposit Applications, the Warrantsand the 
Delivery Orders. This the Warehouse Au- 
thorities declined todo, They based their 
refusal on two pleas: first, that they 
were under no obligation to have pre- 
served the documents, and that, in point 
of fact, some of them had been destroy- 
ed; secondly, that though they were pre- 
pared to produce, as far as possible, the 
documents relating to any specific trans- 
action which the plaintiffs indicated as 
having been improper, they declined to 
submit all the documents ex masse for 
scrutiny by the plaintiffs with the ob- 
ject of detecting irregularities. In fact, 
they declined to afford any facilities for 
the construction of a case against them- 
selves. The Court accepted these pleas, 
and refused to make any order for the 
production of the documents. We do not 
perceive that any other course was pos- 
sible to the Judges. In the first place, had 
such an order been made, the Warehouse 
Authorities might have complied with it as 
fully or as incompletely as they pleased. 
They do not acknowledge any obligation 
to preserve documents relating to a closed 
transaction. They assert that so soon as 
the Warrant issued by them on receiving 
goods for storage returns to their posses- 
sion, the original depositor of the goods 
ceases, de facto, to have any claims upon 
them ; just as a Bank ceases to have any 
claim against the acceptor of a Bill of 
Exchange to whom that document has 
been duly handed on maturity and pay- 
ment. Ina word, their liability with respect 
to any transaction of deposit and with- 
drawal depends, they say, not upon docu- 
ments which they can themselves show, 
but upon documents which the other side 
can show. Further, it is manifest that if 
a suitor carries into Court a general charge 
of irregularity against public agents, he 
cannot expect the Court to order that the 
Agents shall produce their books so as to 
enable him to discover exactly where the 
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irregularity has been, Therefore, the Court 
seems to have been justified in rejecting 
the application. But we think it distinctly 
regrettable that the documents were not 
produced. The relationship existing be- 
tween the Warehouse Officials and Import 
Merchants differs essentially from that 
existing between ordinary traders. 
relationship based on a mutual obligation 
to avert public peril. The importer, deal- 
ing in dangerous goods, is required by 
law, and readily consents, to store them 
in such a place and under such condi- 
tions as shall prevent them from menac- 
ing public security. The Warehouse Offi- 
cials, on their side, act in the interests 
of general safety. They seek no advant- 
age for themselves, but only to promote 
the benefit of the community. Hence it 
is their duty to adopt every possible means 
of guaranteeing a depositor against incon- 
venience or loss ; and, if he suffers either, 
it is not less their duty to afford him every 
facility in obtaining redress. It is true 
that the production of the desired docu- 
mentscould not have materially affected the 
issue of thé case. The plaintiffs had been 
allowed to copy them, and to obtain from 
them whatever evidence ‘they furnished. 
Moreover, the main fact to be shown by the 
documents was that deliveries of kerosene 
had been made to Chinamen on their 
own signatures. But that fact was un- 
reservedly admitted by the defendant. No 
documentary testimony was needed to es- 
tablish it, and the Judgment of the Court 
shows that it was regarded as proved. 
Thus the defendant probably considered 
that his refusal to produce the documents 
could not in any way impede the course 
of justice. Such a view, however, ought 
to have dispelled his reluctance to comply 
with the plaintiffs’ desire. If the docu- 
ments contained nothing that could pre- 
judice his own case or promote his op- 
ponents’, why decline to put them in? 
Apparently there was an apprehension 
that to produce them would have been 
equivalent to a general acknowledgment 
of obligation to preserve all such docu- 
ments, which would, of course, be intoler- 
able. But this difficulty might easily have 
been surmounted by the manner of pro- 
duction. Whatis certain is that the de- 
fendant, by refusing to comply with the 
plaintiffs’ application, alienated public sym- 
pathy, and suggested the impression that 
instead of cdoperating to elucidate irre- 
gularities, the Warehouse Authorities were 
not unwilling to throw technical difficulties 
in the way. 
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‘Tus Oriwion oF 4 Davonter or Eve. 
“ Virginia,” writing in the curvent issue of “ Black and 
White,” in the column devoted to “The Diary of a Daughter of 
Eve,” says ;—I stayed to dine with Julia and was delighted to 
note an unusual amount of flavour about her soup and sauces, 
and while congratulating her upon my approval of her pres 
ably new cook, I Je«rnt that it wae Liebig who deserved my 
Commendation. The despot who rules her kitchen has been 
pleased to recognise the virtues of the Liebig Company's Extract 
Sf Beef, has, indeed, taken to it with enthusiasm. She does not, 
of course, confess the secrets of her prison house, but when 
Julia pay’ her diu sits downstairs she observes the tell-tale 
jars with their unmistakable blue signatures across the labels. 
































THE PAINTINGS °* MR. A. PARSONS. 





=~ 

N Tuesday and Wednesday the pub- 

lic of Tokyo enjoyed an unprecedent- 
ed treat. Mr. ALFRED PARSONS, 
has been in Japan since March last, and 
has devoted almost the whole period of his 
stay here to painting, announced that he 
should be at home in the Imperial Hotel 
on the afternoons of the above days to 
receive any visitors desirous of looking at 
his pictures. The invitation was taken 
advantage of by nearly the entire foreign 
community of Tokyo, but by very few 
Japanese, doubtless because, in the absence 
of any intimation in the vernacular press, 
the Japanese generally remained in ignor- 
ance of the opportunity. It was difficult 
to determine the exact number of pictures, 
for no attempt had been made to set 
them out one by one. They were mere- 
ly laid in heaps on tables and settees. 
Large and small, however, there must have 
been from a hundred to a hundred and 
thirty, some, of course, not completely 
finished, and a few intended as studies for 
larger pictures, but the whole forming a 
collection sufficiently numerous to showthat 
the artist must have utilized every moment 
of his stay in Japan, fine days and wet 
days alike. As tothe quality of the pic- 
tures, there can be only one verdict. They 
are water-colours, but—and this is not 
their least noteworthy feature—the tones 
are so rich and solid that all the best 
characteristics of oils aresuggested. How 
such results can be obtained with the 
water-colourist’s palette, we are preplexed 
to conceive. The reputation acquired by 
Mr. Parsons in Europe, especially as 
a painter of foliage and flower effects, 
is of the highest, but we venture to 
think that it will be greatly enhanced by 
these beautiful pictures. We do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that they display 
any new development of the artistic in- 
stinct and technical skill for which Mr. 
PARSONS is already famous; or that the 
foliage and flowers of Japan offer any 
novel varieties of colouring and bloom 
commanding special admiration. But it 
is nevertheless true that nature in Japan 
is seen under a distinctly different aspect 
from that which she presents in England. 
The atmosphere of this country, at times 
of crystalline clearness, at times of opales- 
cent softness, but always free from Oc- 
cidental brume, shows us the trees and 
flowers with a distinctness and at the 
same time tenderness scarcely known else- 
where. These exquisite qualities Mr. PAR- 
SONS has succeeded in reproducing with 
absolute fidelity, and though we have no 
means of estimating whether his efforts 
in Japan surpass those already made by 
him in Europe, we are persuaded that such 
effects of foliage, flower, and landscape as 
he is carrying away from these shores to 
the fortunate dilettanti of the West, will 
create a new and enthusiastic conception 
of the possibilities of this branch of art 
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ist could enable an artist to do what Mr. 
PARSONS has done. Looking at his sketch 
books, where studies of English landscape 
are dashed in with such truth that one 
seems to smell the hawthorn and hear 
the lambs ‘bleat in the sweet glades of 
the old country, and then turning to 
the lotus lakes, azalea slopes, and bam- 
boo grooves of Japan, as he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering them, one realizes im- 
mediately that entirely different palettes 
must have been used, and that the most 
delicately educated perception of relation- 
ships could alone have inspired this 
admirable precision of reproduction. We 
who live among the beauties of Japanese 
foliagejand flowers, and are accustomed to 
see them perpetually under her skies of 
enchanting softness and delicate purity, 
do not perhaps realize fully what is meant 
by sucha tour de force as Mr. PARSONS’ 
perfect representations involve. But to 
the discriminating section of the public in 
the West, the pictures will open a new 
vista of delight. We speak, it will be 
observed, chiefly of foliage and flowers, 
because, although Mr. PArson’s land- 
scapes command no less admiration, his 
trees and blossoms stand on a plane of 
artistic achievement far above anything 
we have ever had the pleasure of seeing 
before in the same line. Our readers will 
perhaps expect us to justify this verdict 
by reference to various pictures in detail. 
It would be easy to set out upon such an 
undertaking, but difficult to bring it toa 
close. For there is not one of the paint- 
ings that deserves to be passed over in 
silence. We find that our notes, compiled 
with some hope of discrimination, contain 
admiring references to no less than fifty- 
two pictures, and are brought to an end 
not because the end was reached, but be- 
cause it seemed still too far off. Yet, if it 
is necessary to particularize, we should 
be disposed to say that the bamboos, the 
azalea, the wistaria, the lotus, and the 
higan-bana of Japan never came to life 
on canvas until Mr. PARSONS’ brush creat- 
ed them. The bamboo is to our thinking 
the gem of Japanese foliage —not the 
madake, with its straight head and some- 
what emaciated leaves, but the moso, which 
bows with the most perfect grace under the 
weight of its own luxuriant yet marvel- 
lously delicate tresses, its stem showing 
such a combination of lusty verdure and 
pearly tenderness as can be seen on no 
other plant or tree of the forest. If other 
artists have attempted to depict the bam- 
boo as nature shows it under a Japanese 
sky, their work has left no 
sion, whereas Mr. PARSONS’ bamboos can 
never be forgotten. During the season 
of cherry bloom he seems to have found 
the weather too unpropitious to obtain 
many pictures of this flower so dearly 
loved in Japan, but it may well be 
that he avoided an object which, after 
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place in his paintings and nothing can 
exceed the beauty and fidelity of the render- 
ing it recetves. As for the flowers and 

3 ihe lotus, it is impossible to 
terms too admiring of the ex- 
traordinary faithfulness and loveliness of 
their representations. There is one 
vhich the foreground only, a 
finished, Every leaf and 
‘s exquisite painting has a 
its own, The mass of rich 
green lives on the 
rg in the crystal air and 
the breeze that shows us the 
ves in a multitude of disturbed 
geaceful forms. This, 
taken as the study for a 
large und if, as we cannot doubt, 
the same success is attained on broader 
canvas, the picture should make a sensa- 
Fujiyama, it need scarcely be said, 
exercises upon Mr. PARSONS the charm 
that it possesses for every artist. He has 
produced some delightful landscapes, with 
the peerless mountain in the distance, 
its 
by wonderfully faithful atmospheric ef- 
fects, and by foregrounds of living 
foliage. In these pictures, and indeed 
in the whole series, there is conspicu- 
ously displayed one of the artist’s strongest 
points, excellence of composition, The 
balance is as perfect as the harmony. 
It seems to us particularly interesting 
that an English artist should have come 
to Japan and challenged the Japanese 
on their own ground. Floral and foli- 
age painting has always been admitted as 
a field in which the Japanese artist excels, 
but one need only glance at Mr. PARSONS’ 
pictures to appreciate how enormously the 
Japanese painter’s effects fall short of the 
potentialities offering to an artist who, to 
the highest gifts of colouring and fidelity, 
adds a thorough appreciation of values, an 
unerring instinct of composition, and a 
master’s use of chiaroscuro. It has been 
to us a veritable treat to look at Mr. PaR- 
SONS’ pictures, and to think that the beau- 
ties of Japanese foliage and flowers as seen 
in Japanese atmosphere are about to be 
transferred to the salons of Europe and 
America. 
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NEW CODES AND OLD CUSTOMS. 
rae, 


vi. 

HE subject of Real Servitudes, as the 
French term goes, or Easements and 
Profits, in good old-fashioned law-English, 
istreated in ‘ Private Law in Old Japan,” 
Part V., under the head of “ Lesser Rights 
connected with Land.” This chapter 
includes a miscellaneous assortment of 
topics; and the original heading under 
which they appear (tochi ni zohusurugimu, 
obligations pertaining to land) is clearly a 
mere periphrasc, indicating that, though 
the thing existed, there was no generic 
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the collection of customs bear the titles 
“ Boundaries,” “ Vicinage,” ‘ Sundry Ser- 
vitudes,” “ Usufruct,” ‘Temple Endow- 
ments,” “ Forests,” ‘“ Pastures,” ‘‘ Ponds 
and Swamps,” ‘ Drains,” “ Ways,” “ Itri- 
gation,” and “ Rivers”; and among these 
headings it is not always easy to trace the 
servitudes mentioned in the more orderly 
numeration of the Code. 

The first servitude established by law is 
the Right of Access and Passage. This is 
of two sorts—the right to use neighbour- 
ing premises for the purpose of construc- 
tion or repair of one’s own; and the right 
to pass over neighbouring premises to the 
highway when one’s own land is shut out 
from all other modes of egress. The for- 
mer finds no recognition in the recorded 
customs; though our general knowledge 
of Japanese habits would indicate that 
there is no special disinclination to admit 
sucha privilege. The latter is several times 
noted as recognized by custom, the term 
employed forsuch an enclavé being “ pouch- 
land” (fukuro-chi). In Idzumi uni, for 
instance, ‘where a plot of pouch-land 
exists, a passage must be made by which 
the occupant can have egress to the main 
street. The closing of such outlets has 
for generations been the subject of a pro- 
hibition, and the rule is still strictly 
observed by all.” Here again, we cannot 
refrain from observing, the French lawhas 
proved more in harmony with the genius 
of the country, for, as every one knows, 
the cold and unbending rules of English 
law require the owner who finds himself 
enclavé to make the best he can of it, and 
does not require his neighbour to help him 
out of the fix. The only exception is that, 
where a grant of one parcel of land leaves 
it enclavé, the purchaser has aright to pass 
out over the remaining land of the grantor 
to the highway, if it is possible ; this is also 
prescribed by the Code (Art. 223). The 
Code requires (Art. 220) that the neighbour 
whose land is thus made use of shall be 
given, first, an indemnity for plantations, 
etc., destroyed, if any, and, second, an an- 
nual rental for the use of the land. Of the 
first we find noexpress record in thecustoms, 
though it is its own justification, But the 
second, asa general principle, was well 
recognized, though the modes of applica- 
differed. Sometimes the shut-in 
owner must merely keep the passage in 
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repair; sometimes a rent was to be paid ; 
or perhaps another piece of land might be 
handed over in compensation. In place 
of these the Code establishes a uniform 
rule that a rental must be paid. But it is 
clear enough that there is nothing es- 
sentially new for the Japanese people in 
this section of the Code. 

The next servitude is that of the Use of 
Water. This is one of the most difficult and 
delicate subjects to regulate, especially ina 
country like Japan, where agriculture lives 
by irrigation and where custom is so varied 
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and yet so powerful. The legislators have 
apparently had this in mind in drafting Art. 
230, dealing with riparian rights. After 
referring to important provisions preced- 
ing, this article allows the Courts, where 
there are conflicting claims on the part of 
riparian owners, “‘to decide the controversy 
by taking into consideration the local usage 
and by 
of household hygiene with the interests of 
agriculture and industry.” This safeguard 
ought to satisfy the most exacting critic. 
It is given only for the rights of riparian pro- 
prietors ; but it is easy to see that the other 
matters of the Section have been so care- 
fully regulated as to produce no appreciable 
friction with existing ideas. Article 228, 
for instance, provides that “if the waters 
of a spring are necessary to the domestic 
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uses of a cho, son, or hamlet, the proprie- 
tor of it is bound to allow the outgo of the 
portion not needed. The cho or 
son must pay a compensation for the use 
of the water, unless it has already had the 
use gratuitously for 30 years.” Now com- 
pare what is recorded of Yamato kumi. 
“ This village makes use of the river-water 
for irrigation by filling its reservoir from 
the river in spring and autumn, when the 
villages further up, lying directly along the 
river, do not need it, and thus sufficient 
water is stored up for the remainder of the 
year. As acompensation they pay to the 
upper villages a tax for the use of the 
water, and also are responsible for some 
share of the expense of repairing and 
cleaning the aqueducts.” A closer parallel 
could hardly be found; and the custom 
here recorded is alluded to in other regious 
as well. Take, again, Art. 226: ‘Owners 
may not so dispose their roofs or platforms 
in such a way that rain-water falls directly 
upon the adjacent premises.” This coin- 
cides with a custom practically universal 
in Japan. In two places it is recorded 
that ‘if rain is shed upon the adjacent 
land, no objection can be made ;” but in 
twenty places the express statement is 
made that houses must be so placed as to 
prevent the shedding of rain upon neigh- 
bours’ land, and in still others a distance 
between houses is prescribed which would 
have the same effect. In Rikuzen uni, 
“dwellings and storehouses are usually 
placed 1} feet from the next house, but 
further, if there would result any incon- 
venience to the neighbour by the shedding 
of rain from the roof; for every one is 
under an obligation to avoid causing an- 
noyance in that way.” Away in the other 
direction, in Buzen &unr, where “the 
boundary space must be such as to prevent 
the shedding of rain on adjoining pre- 
mises,” it is reported that “there is an 
instance in old times of a dispute, about a 
boundary which was determined by letting 
down a leaden plummet from the extremity 
of the eaves.” 

For Art. 224 similar parallels occur. 
“The proprietors of lower estates must 
réceive the rain or spring water which 
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flows down from above naturally and with- 
out the aid of man.” In Shinano &uni, 
“where A is an upper owner and Ba lower, 
and continual rains cause a flow of water 
down over the land of B, he cannot object 
to this, as the upper owner has a right to 
have the water pass off thus.” The same 
servitude is recorded of other regions. In 
Art. 234 asimilar duty is imposed of giving 
passage to surplus waters draining off in 
the course of agriculture. The corre- 
sponding custom seems indicated in Echu 
Runt, where “ the lower owner must receive 
the water flowing from the land of owners 
above; nor can he erect an embankment 
to set back the water upon the upper land.” 
Other Zuni have similar records. 

One more parallel in this Section must 
suffice. In Art. 233 it is provided that 
“ every proprietor having the right to use 
natural or artificial waters situated without 
his premises may require, on paying com- 
pensation, passage across intervening tene- 
ments, estates, etc.” This provision finds 
corroborative notice in the records of 
customs as regards wells and other water- 
In Shinano uni (and elsewhere) 
“where there is on A’s land a well which 
B has a prescriptive right to use, B may 
pass over the land of A to reach the well; 
but B must repair any injury caused by 
him to the-road, and must replace any well 
instrument lost or injured.” Again, in 
Kaga uni, “where the source of a stream 
used for irrigation by village B lies in 
village A, the former hires the land of vil- 
lage A where the stream passes, paying 
the taxes and sundry charges. Sometimes, 
however, village A presents the land to 
village B, and the latter presents another 
n exchange to the former.” The funda- 
mental idea in Code and in custom is 
the same. 

The third Section of this Code chapter 
describes the right of delimitation or fixing 
of boundaries. There is nocorresponding 
customary record in the Asiatic Society’s 
publication ; but we happen to know thay 
contests over boundaries were one of the 
most frequent subjects of judicial settle- 
ment, and that there was a most elaborate 
procedure for the determination of bound- 
aries and their permanent establishments, 
all of which, with a tedious array of the 
forms of documents, notices, official re- 
ports, etc., may be seen by consulting the 
well-known treatise Ochiboshu (“ Jottings 
from the Provinces”’). 

A few provisious must now be noticed 
in the final sections relating to fencing, 
position of buildings, etc. 

By Art. 245 the general rule is laid down 
that “every proprietor may enclose his 
premises to such a height and with such 
But Art. 262 
modifies this liberty by requiring that trees 
and bamboos of more than 3 ken (18 feet) 
in height shall not be placed nearer than 
6 feet from the boundary ; if of more than 
1 Ren (6 feet) in height, no nearer than 2 
feet. Practically this restriction will affect 
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all agricultural land; for trees and bamboo 
stakes are there the only fence material 
that can be afforded. The object of this re- 
striction is not made clear until we consult 
the records of customs, and here we find 
that one of the most marked and general 
characteristics of agricultural ethics in 
Japan is that the neighbour shall not by 
the shade of his trees or fences deprive 
adjoining crops of the necessary sunlight. 
This idea finds expression in usages mani- 
fold in their variety but at one in purpose. 
Houses, fences, trees,—the principle ap- 
plies (though not in every place) to all. 
The cutting off of sunlight from an adjacent 
dwelling was generally veprehensible ; 
while for cultivated land the principle is 
almost without exception. The minimum 
distance allowed for trees varied widely ; 
sometimes it was 3 feet, sometimes 72 feet, 
—3, 6, 12, and 18 being most common. 
The height of the tree (which virtually 
means, in most cases, the fence) varied 
likewise, in some plates 3 feet, in others, 
15 feet. Sometimes special limitations 
are laid down for the southern side of the 
neighbour’s estate, while the northern is 
left with little or none. Timber trees in 
some districts are specially restricted, 
mulberry bushes specially favoured in 
others. The slope of the land, too, may 
affect the height allowable. The Code 
lays down the general rule above-men- 
tioned; but, as on former occasions, we 
find the legislators, with careful prevision, 
adjusting it to the habits of the people by 
declaring (Art. 263) that its rules on this 
point are not obligatory where a different 
usage obtains. For houses, the general 
principle that a sun-space should exist had 
in Old Japan crystallized into arbitrary 
rules as to the number of feet to be left 
between each dwelling-house and the 
boundary-line. This space varied from 6 
inches to 6 feet, and a rehearsal of the 
details would be tedious. The Code ar- 
ranges for these variations by providing 
that “every proprietor wishing to con- 
struct a building with materials other than 
brick or stone must leave between the 
building and the boundary line a space 
determined by local usage.” The excep- 
tion as to buildings of brick and stone 
finds its counterpart and its justification 
in the similar special favour given in the 
customary law to storehouses of all sorts. 

The only remaining Code principle to 
notice is that which forbids a direct out- 
look on neighbouring premises from win- 
dows, balconies, or verandahs, unless the 
window, etc., stands back from the boun- 
dary line at least 3 feet, or unless a screen 
is erected (Arts. 258-9.) ‘This servitude 
already finds a fairly general recognition 
in Japan. 
sages touching on the subject the custom 
is either that there shall be no over- 
looking windows or that such windows 
shall be screened. In the districts where 
this restriction is wanting the requisition 
of a space between houses seems to have 
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been regarded as sufficient protection to 
the neighbour, giving him an opportunity 
to erect screens if desired, and yet to re- 
tain a space for light. The Code has 
taken a medium course. A screen 
required, as above related, for overlooking 
windows; but where the house stands 
back 3 feet from the line the restriction is 
removed. The object has been apparent- 
ly to reconcile customs and secure con- 
venience, and the situation is certainly 
one where all sections of the country could 
not be equally satisfied. It is obvious, of 
course, that so far as existing custom has 
sanctioned any practice inconsistent with 
the Code rule the doctrine of prescription 
preserves for every individual the privileges 
so obtained. This idea, by the way, is in- 
dicated in the customary law in a passage 
relatingto Yamashirokuni. ‘‘Whereawin- 
dow has existed since old times, a neigh- 
bour cannot claim to have it closed, 
even though it overlooks his land; but 
an overlooking window cannot be newly 
made without paying,” etc. Here we have, 
in the oldest part of Japan, the first 
cousin of the familiar English doctrine 
of “ancient lights.” 

Space forbids us to enlarge on other 
tempting comprarisons between Code and 
customs in this chapter on Servitudes. 
This chapter, perhaps not of chief im- 
portance to the larger interests of agricul- 
ture and industry (except as regards 
irrigation-rights), nevertheless touches the 
everyday life of the people more closely 
than any other chapter in the Book of Pro- 
perty. There were, too, in this portion 
of the Code more opportunities than in 
almost any other for imposing alien rules 
where fixed customs already existed. Yet 
we have seen that the ideas of Code 
and custom are substantially the same; 
that where latitude could be given, local 
varieties of usage have been allowed the 
freest play; and that where novelties or 
inflexible rules have been determined upon, 
the situation was such as amply to justify 
the exercise of legislative discretion. 
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vil. 
OUuTSIDE of topics connected more or less 
directly with property, we seldom find 
adequate material for comparison in the 
records now before us; and for this reason 
we pass over the topics of Book IL, Part 
Il. (Obligations), and take up a few of the 
more important chapters of Book III. (Ac- 
quisition of Property). For the chapters 
on Occupation and Accession we find as 
yet, in the “ Private Law in Old Japan,” 
no topics for comparison; though doubt- 
less there will be among the later volumes 
of Legal Precedents. But we must note, 
in passing, the conflict of customs indicated 
upon a point of considerable consequence 
in a country so subject to floods. The 
process known to the civilians as Avulsion, 
or the tearing off of portions of land by 
flood and their removal to other estates, 
did not in the civil law transfer the owner- 
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ship of land so torn away. Now in Idzu 
huni, we read, ‘if a piece of land on the 
west bank is broken off and becomes at- 
tached to the east bank, it is called ‘river- 
bank land,’ and remains the property of 
the village whence it came;’ while in 
Echigo £uni ‘‘ when in consequence of an 
overflow of the Shinano River there oc- 
curs an increase and diminution of land 
by a detachment of land in one place and 
an accretion in another, the owners of the 
detached land must bear the loss, and the 
benefit of the accretion goes to the owner 
of the land increased.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the legislators would perhaps 
have been justified in at once choosing the 
alternative that seemed to give greater 
justice; yet we cannot but agree with them 
in relegating the matter (as they have done 
in Art. 12) to a special law, to be enacted, 
presumably, after further investigation. 

The titles which demand special atten- 
tion are those of Sale and Mortgage. 

A sale, says Art. 25, is complete upon 
an agreement being reached by the parties. 
For immovables (realty), however, a regis- 
tration is necessary at the land-registry 
office. This, as has already been stated, 
is quite in harmony with an almost univer- 
sal custom of Old Japan. Registration in 
some form or another seems to have been 
usual in all transfers of realty ; and even in 
case of horses and other personalty the 
feudal lords frequently required the re- 
cording of transfers. When one considers 
what a large place the transaction of 
Sale occupies among those dealing with 
land, one realizes how important the fact 
of this harmony of Code and custom is 
in this particular relation. Imagine the 
state into which all England would be 
thrown to-day if a law of compulsory re- 
gistration of land sales were imposed, 
and we can understand what it means 
to assert that the new Code is op- 
posed to the customs of the people, and 
what it means to show that on the con- 
trary the new Code, in so broad and 
radical a feature as this, finds itself in 
entire accord with the immemorial habits 
of the nation. It may be noted here that 
while the fees for registration are in Ame- 
rica customarily paid (we believe) by the 
seller, the Japanese (andthe French) custom 
has been (according to the Collection of 
Customs) for the buyer to undertake these. 
The Code (Art. 34) leaves it to the agree- 
ment of the parties; but in the absence of 
agreement divides the expense equally 
between them. In America the registra- 
tion fee is fixed according to the number 
of documents; in Old Japan it was a 
percentage (duichikin) of the price paid, 
with various presents and feasts to the offi- 
cials in addition. Under the Code the fee 
is regulated by the assessed value of the 
plot transferred. In the West the last 
method is impossible ; but this country it 
is quite feasible, more just, and far more 
effective than the practice in Old Japan, 
which was always liable (as the Collection 
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of Customs mentions) to evasi 
parties. 

Personalty, it seems, was usually trans- 
ferred without record, as now, under the 
Code. The only restriction imposed by 
the latter is one similar in content to our 
Statute of Frauds. Under Art. 60 of 
Book V. (Proof) every sale must be evi- 
denced by a writing of some sort, where 
the value at stake exceeds 50 yen. As 
regards this requirement of written evid- 
ence (there are of course a few ex- 
ceptions which need not here be touched 
upon), it can hardly be adjudged an inno- 
vation. It may be asserted that there is 
no civilized country where resort is had 
more readily to writing as the embodiment 
of jimportant transactions than in Japan. 
Custom has prescribed a very strict prac- 
tice on this point, and this provision of the 
Code introduces no new thing. What is 
new is the fixing of a minimum amount, 
above which such evidence will be requir- 
ed. It is obvious, however, that the line 
must be drawn somewhere, as soon as the 
law lends a sanction to the requirement of 
writing. Comparing the limits recognized 
as proper by the experience of England, 
America, and the Continent, the figure 50 
yen seems not an unfair one. In England 
the amount is £10. In the United States 
it varies from ‘any value,” in Florida, to 
$300, in Montana; but the usual amount 
is $50. 

In the articles dealing with earnest- 
money we find a coincidence of custom 
between Rome and Japan which is not 
merely interesting but even startling. 
Long ago, even before JUSTINIAN’s code- 
fication, the rule of Roman law was that, 
where earnest-money (arra) was given, 
the buyer, on withdrawing, forfeited the 
sum; the seller, on refusing to deliver, 
must restore double the earnest. This 
provision came down the ages and found 
a place in the Code of NAPOLEON. It gives 
one almost an uncanny feeling, in looking 
over these records of Japanese customs, 
taken down from the lips of men who had 
never heard of Rome or the French Code 
and had even (in most instances) never 
seen a foreigner, to find a dozen passages 
indicating that the identical rule of Roman 
law obtained in Old Japan. In Suruga 
Auni, for instance: ‘If the buyer repudi- 
ates a contract of sale, he loses the earnest- 
money ; this they call ‘losing the earnest.’ 
If the seller repudiates, he must pay back 
double the amount of the earnest; this 
they call ‘returning double the earnest.’” 
The name is sometimes ‘ clinch-money ” 
(sashi-Rin), sometimes “ contract-money ” 
(vakujo-kin); but the rule is always the 
Doubtless we may persuade our- 
selves that it was natural enough to hit 
upon the same expedient even in commu- 
nities so widely sundered. But this is not 
the first instance we have cited of a pecu- 
liar coincidence in ideas between Japanese 
and French traditional rules ; and we can- 
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the greater facilities which French law has 
offered in the task of giving scientific form 
to the legal principles established among 
the Japanese people. 

The incidence of the risk of an article 
sold is perhaps one of the most important 
questions in the transaction of sale, and 
of course depends usually upon where the 
title to the article is at the time of loss. 
For a century the law ‘of England and 
America has been that the title passes 
immediately on striking the bargain, unless 
special conditions are imposed. The old 
Roman law was that the title could not 
pass until delivery, a notion perhaps usual 
in a less advanced state of law, though 
the risk passed immediately to the 
buyer. The French law has gradually got 
away from this requirement towards the 
Anglo-American position (though in the 
new German Draft Code the policy of 
requiring delivery has prevailed) ; and by 
the Japanese Code (Book II., Art. 331, 
Book III. Art., 25) the title ordinarily 
passes at the time of the bargain and 
without delivery. Hence follows the rule 
of the Code (Book II., Art. 335) that the 
article (when specified) is from the time of 
the bargain at the risk of the buyer, where 
no condition has been imposed and where 
the seller has not specially undertaken the 
risk. The question is, How does this 
accord with existing Japanese notions? 
Here, as might be expected, we find a 
variation of custom. There are eight pas- 
sages referring to the point in the records 
of customs. In four the risk is placed 
on the seller; in three on the buyer; and 
in one other it is determined in a peculiar 
manner, viz., according to the point reach. 
ed on the journey by the vessel bearing 
the goods. Where the seller bears the 
risk, much must be allowed for the pos- 
sibility that the parties conceived the sale 
as conditional, and therefore not yet con- 
summated (as would often be the case 
where earnest money is given), and thus 
even under the Code the risk would be on 
theseller. What the general belief is among 
Japanese vendors and purchasers as to the 
incidence of the risk can thus not be 
clearly ascertained from these records of 
customs. In either case the prevailing 
custom in some sections will have to be 
sacrificed, and the legislators in making 
theit choice of principles have put them- 
selves in line with the general trend of 
modern French and English practice. We 
fancy that Japan will in this respect at 
least be no worse of than Germany would 
be under her new Draft Code, after re- 
jecting the prevailing rule of buyer's risk 
and throwing the risk on the seller. 

The chief obligations of theseller, accord- 
ing to the Code, are (1) to deliver, (2) to 
guarantee title, and (3) to warrant the ab- 
sence of defects ; and of the buyer, to pay 
at the time and place agreed. In the 
Collection of Customs we read that “in 
sales of personalty the seller must deliver 
the article, and must also guarantee its 
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genuiness; the buyer must pay at the 
time and place agreed on.” As to the 
first obligation, the general custom in Japan 
was, as we might expect, to place it on the 
seller, as in the Code. This is the sense 
of the half-dozen passages touching on 
the point; though of course the parties 
might have agreed to the contrary. The 
second obligation, the guarantee of title, 
is not spoken of in the Collection of 
Customs. But we know that a covenant 
against eviction was long ago used in 
Japanese deeds of land, and there will 
be nothing new in the principle here 
given legal sanction. The Collection of 
Customs, however, mentions several times 
what corresponds to the English covenant 
against disturbance by the grantor or those 
claiming under him; it reads, ‘neither I 
nor my descendants may hereafter raise 
objection to this transfer.” But this gua- 
rantee seems not tobe required by the Code. 

There is a third implied obligation on 
the seller, dealt with in the Code (Art. 94) 
among the causes for rescinding the sale. 
This is the warranty of freedom from 
radical defects. The sale is avoidable 
for non-apparent defects, irreparable and 
unknown to the buyer, if they affect sub- 
stantially the usefulness or value of the 
article to the buyer. This general idea 
appears clearly in the Collection of Cus- 
toms, though not so accurately defined asin 
the Code. In Settsu Aunt, “ payment may 
be refused where the realty or personalty is 
of a different nature from that contracted 
for, or where the quantity is different.” 
(Deficiency of quantity is governed by Arts. 
48-53 of the Code.) In Idzumo dunt, 
“when an article turns out to be not as 
contracted for, the buyer may refuse to 
take it, without forfeiting his earnest- 
money.” ‘Not as contracted for” is the 
rending of ‘gan (spurious)—zo (make).” 
Again, as indicated in the Code, “where 
the article is bought and delivery taken 
and cash paid down at the time, the buyer 
cannot complain that the article is not as 
contracted for, because it is due to his 
own short-sightedness.” Thisis the tradi- 
tional English doctrine of caveat emptor. 
Others of the less usual forms of sale 
found sanctioned and regulated in the 
Code are also testified to in the Collection 
of Customs. Take, for example, sale by 
auction. This is the proceeding pre- 
scribed in Art. 104 in case the owners of 
an indivisible thing cannot agree upon a 
division or sale. Now, in the first place, 
the auction was one of the commonest 
institutions of Old Japan. Under the 
form of a “‘secret-ticket sale” (that is 
with written bids) it was used in all parts 
and among all classes. Furthermore, it 
was used, among other purposes, in the 
very instance prescribed by the Code, as 
we learn in two or three passages. In 
Kaga unt, ‘where a house or an article 
made with money contributed by a num- 
ber of persons is to be sold, ordinary 
auction or secret-ticket sale is employed.” 


In Shinano Zuni, ‘where there is to be a 
sale of something which belongs to several 
persons in common, secret ticket auction 
is employed.” In Sagami uns, ‘‘ When 
* * * forest timber which is the com- 
mon property of a village is to be sold, 
the sale is held by auction.” Here, then, 
it is perfectly clear that the people will 
find their traditional procedure fall in 
exactly with that prescribed by the Code. 
Moreover, the auction sale is stated to 
have been employed for disposing of the 
effects of a bankrupt or of one whose pro- 
perty had been confiscated for crime; and 
from this it is but a slight transition to 
the auction sale on an execution by a 
bailiff, as employed in modern law. The 
whole idea of using sale by auction wher- 
everconflicting interests are concerned and 
securities are needed for impartiality and 
fairness was evidently familiarin Old Japan. 

It may be noted that the Japanese idea 
of what an auction implies coincides with 
that accepted in the West, 7. the bid 
offered must be accepted, unless notice of 
a limit or of a liberty to withdraw has been 
given beforehand. In Suwo Awns, “notice 
is posted, 15 or 30 days beforehand, at 
the cross-roads or other place where people 
gather. Before the day appointed, the 
seller usually makes out a ticket naming 
a price, so that he need not sell below 
that price. This is called ‘lowest-ticket.’ 
When the tickets are opened, if none of 
them reach the price named, he may re- 
fuse to sell, But unless he makes out this 
ticket beforehand, he must sell to the 
highest bidder, no matter how low the 
figure.” This custom is mentioned in al- 
most every passage ; except that in some 
regions the seller is allowed to retreat, 
where the bid does not meet his views, by 
paying a forfeit. 

Another point which must be noticed is 
the elaborate provisions in the Code (Arts. 
84-93) concerning the right of re-purchase 
reserved by the seller. These correspond 
to a practice little known in Anglo-Ameri- 
can communities, but very common in a 
state of society like that prevailing in 
Japan and surviving even yet in Europe; 
it finds a recognition in the French Code, 
and even in the new Draft German 
Code under the heading Wiederkaufsrecht 
ot option of re-purchase. Where family 
patrimony has descended in the same line 
for many generations, as in the rural dis- 
tricts of Japan, but the time finally comes 
when adverse compel a 
sacrifice of the estate in order to raise 
money, the step is reluctantly taken but 
in the persistent hope of some day re- 
gaining the estate the agreement is made 
that on re-payment of the price at some 
future date, determinate or indeterminate, 
the buyer shall restore the land to the ori- 
ginal owner, the use of it in the meantime 
being regarded as a substitute for interest. 
The transaction is distinct from a pledge, 
and the sale is made, if possible, to some 
near relative, who will act in an accom- 
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modating spirit. We know of a trans- 
action of this sort not long ago between 
two members of the old feudal nobility, 
both kwasoku now, one branch of the 
family having been forced to raise money 
by parting with its estates. In the pages 
of the customary records this practice 
meets the eye everywhere. Usually the 
transaction is known as ‘sale with the 
right to claim the return of the original 
property.” Sometimes it is called a “sale 
with return if I have money within the 
term.” Often it was in effect merely a 
mortgage; but the genuine sale was a 
frequent transaction. The Code has given 
full recognition to this custom. A limit 
has been placed, however, upon the time 
for which this privilege can continue. In 
old custom this period was often indefi- 
nite or even perpetual; sometimes it was 
as short as two years. The Code fixes it 
at five years for realty, and two years for 
personalty. The conflict of custom re- 
quires that some uniform rule should be 
established ; and there is no question that 
the conditions of modern life, as already 
felt in Japan, make it undesirable that 
property should be tied up for too long 
atime by the existence of such unexer- 
cised privileges. On the whole, the legis- 
lators have adopted a solution of the diffi- 
culty which must be counted among the 
The op- 


possible and reasonable ones. 
posite policy is to place no restriction as 
to time—as in the German Draft Code 
(where a somewhat similar problem met 
the Commission). But it mighthave been 
better to allow the privilege of re-purchase 
to continue as made by the parties, while 
giving the present owner after the five 
years’ period the right of calling upon the 
original owner to exercise his option at 
In another respect, also, 
the Japanese legislators have broken with 
accustom which could not possibly be en- 
dured under modern individualistic con- 
ditions. This is the option (mentioned 
once or twice in the customary records), 
existing for the members of a ward or vil- 
lage, of becoming the purchasers of any 
realty offered for sale by a member of the 
ward or village. 
huni, in “towns, when a house is to be sold, 
and a person living in another block offers 
a fair price, the seller must first give 
notice to all the members of his own block; 
and if one of them is willing to buy at 
the price offered the sale must be made 
to him.” 
land is to be sold, the owner must first 
notify his company and the neighbours on 
each side, and if no one of them desires 


once or lose it. 


For instance, in Idzumi 


In Echigo kunt, “if residence 


to buy, it may be sold to some other 
person of the same or perhaps another 
block.” In one place the parties announce 
the intended sale ‘‘at every door in the 
ward, and inquire whether there is any 
one who will buy, at the price named in 
the deed-of-hand ; if no acceptor is found” 


the sale proceeds. This is an interesting 





relic of an earlier form of society, which 
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must be left tothe ethnologists to inter- 
pret. But we doubt if it now possesses 
the stringency, as a custom, that it had 
in the last generation, and certainly the 
Code of to-day could not afford to sanction 
it. 
ment of the people, local public opinion 
will probably furnish a sufficient safeguard. 

There are a few minor coincidences, 
which we have not space to notice, not 
fully enough recorded to justify generali- 
zations, but sufficient to indicate that we 
may fairly rely on a much greater har- 
mony between Code and custom than these 
records enable us actually to demonstrate. 
For instance, Art. 81 of the Code declares 
the principle that “if one of the parties 
[to a sale] fails to fulfill his obligations 
entirely or in part, * * * the other 
may demand the rescission of the contract, 
according to the rules,” etc. In almost 
the same language, the report is made 
of Awaji Aunt, after an emuneration of the 
parties’ obligations, that ‘if either fails to 
perform, the other may refuse to perform 
on his part.” Again, Art. 33 declares 
that the price, which is an essential part 
of a sale, may be determined by reference 
to the market rates, present or future, of 
similar merchandise. A custom to this 
effect is noted Settsu Zuni, where, ‘‘ when 
sales made by wholesale or commission 
houses, the price paid is the ruling price 


So far as it still answers to a senti- 





at time of delivery, whether or not an 
interval occurs between the date of the 
bargain and the date of the delivery.” 





Vii. 

OF the remaining topics concerned with 
property the most important is that of 
Securities (Garanties), and among these 
stand foremost Pledge and Hypothecation. 
Pledges are in the Code of two sorts, 
pledges of personalty (gage or nantisse- 
ment mobilier) and of realty (nantissement 
immobilier). 

For the first we have material for com- 
parison on only a few leading points. 
The fundamental idea of the pledge is 
that the article shall be given into the 
possession of the creditor or of some third 
person for him. ‘This the Code prescribes 
in Art. 102. The same notion of a pledge 
prevailed equally in Old Japan. The 
practice of depositing with a third person 
(for instance, a warehouseman) was not 
uncommon. In Suwo duni ‘a pledge of 
tice may be made by delivering the rice 
to the lender and receiving the loan and 
awritten receipt, or by depositing it in 
the public store-house and giving the cre- 
ditor an instrument of debt indorsed by 
the headman in charge of the storehouse.” 
No writing is necessary for the validity 
of the pledge, except so far as required by 
the general law, already spoken of, apply- 
ing to transactions involving more than 
50 yen. 
rity of cases it has been customary to 
give a written receipt. By the Code the 
pledge is bound to give the care of a 


But it appears that in the majo- 
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“careful manager” (40n administrateur) 
to the article in his keeping; an expres- 
sion which relieves him from losses not 
occurring through his negligence. By the 
customary rule the pledge was not liable 
for losses occurring by flood, fire, or theft, 
a rule which corresponds fairly to the more 
abstract principle of the Code. 

On default at the end of the term the 
old custom did not require, in the case 
of personalty, any resort to the Courts 
for the purpose of forfeiting the pledge or 
of realizing on it. The property, as a 
rule, became the pledgee’s without quali- 
fication, except that sometimes the pledgor 
was allowed by custom to redeem as long 
as the article was still in the creditor's 
possession. But under the Code the cre- 
ditor must apply to the Court either to 
order a sale or to declare the article for- 
feit to himself. This is a requirement of 
modern jurisprudence which is in itself 
highly necessary and is besides familiar to 
the Japanese in its application to realty, 
as we shall see. 

The pledge of realty is something quite 
uncommon in modern Europe and Ame- 
rica, and the chapter on this subject in 
the Code is unique in works of the kind. 
In Roman law its commonest form was 
known as antichresis, in which the credi- 
tor took possession of the land and ap- 
propriated the profits in reduction of in- 
terest. In Japan the entire profits were 
taken in lieu of interest. The usual trans- 
action was for the creditor to lease the 
land back to the debtor as tenant (/iAi- 
kasaku). For these pledges the Code de- 
clares (Art. 119) that there shall be a 
writing, and that unless registered the 
transaction shall not be valid as against 
third parties. The requirement of a writ- 
ing was universal in Old Japan, and that 
of registration was also, so far as appears, 
without exception. 

The document constituting the pledge, 
says Art. 120, ‘‘ must contain, in addition 
to a precise description of the realty, the 
amount of the claim and the interest.” 
Certainly the people of this country will 
not be put out of countenance by the new- 
fangled notions, for this, for instance, is 
what a deed of pledge customarily con- 
tained in Shinano gunz: “ A recital that 
the description of the plot by area, grade 
of soil, and name, agrees with that con- 
tained in the land-register; a recital that 
a specified sum of money has been bor- 
rowed for a specified terms of years; a 
stipulation that the property may be re- 
deemed on the expiration of the term by 
paying the amount of the debt; and 
a stipulation that all taxes and charges 
shall be paid by the creditor during the 
term. Ifthe description of the piece of 
land takes up more than one page, it is 
put on a separate paper, which is also at- 
tested by the village officers and is duly 
referred to in the principal instrument.” 
And what terrors can the Code have fora 
community accustomed to the following 
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process, which obtained in Echigo kunt 
for the registration of hypothecs: ‘‘ The 
instrument is countersealed by the deb- 
tor’s company and transmitted with a peti- 
tion to the ward-representative ; the latter 
searches the register to see whether a 
prior mortgage exists, enters in the regis- 
ter of the ward-assembly the debtor’s 
name, the amount borrowed, the term, and 
the interest, certifies by inscription the 
genuineness of the instrument, and hands 
it to the elder, who examines, endorses, 
and seals it”? 

The Code prescribes unconditionally 
(Art. 125) that the creditor “shall pay the 
taxes and other other annual imposts.” 
The TokuGawa rule was equally plain and 
insistent, and was directed against all the 
various forms of evasion of this just prin- 
ciple. ‘Any provision that, while the 
pledgee shall cultivate the land and take 
the profits, the pledgor shall nevertheless 
pay the taxes and render the local ser- 
vices; or that the pledgor who attorns as 
tenant of the pledgee shall render the 
local services; or that the pledgor shall 
attorn as tenant of the pledged land and 
shall pay and render taxes and services 
* * * is unlawful.” The Code perpe- 
tuates (Art. 126) the old rule that the cre- 
ditor is (in the absence of special contract) 
to take the profits of the property, if it is 
cultivated or forest land, in lieu of inter- 
est, thus taking the risk of good or bad 
In hypothecs, on the contrary 
(where the debtor keeps possession), the 
creditor of course gets only the interest 
on his loan. The Tokugawa Courts en- 
forced this rule strictly, and where for 
some reason a pledge of realty proved 
invalid, they treated it as a hypothec and 
reduced the rental due from the tenant- 
debtor to the rate of legal interest. 

The maximum term prescribed by the 
Code (Art. 116) is 30 years. Here the 
legislators have stepped in to clarify the 
obscure usage obtaining in Old Japan and 
to fix limits more in harmony with modern 
conditions. The TOKUGAWA rule was that 
land-pledges should not exceed ro years, 
and the Courts invariably refused to recog- 
nize an agreement for a longer term. But 
the rule always had to be forced upon the 
people, for, as every one knows, public 
sentiment here favours giving the debtor 
the privilege of redemption for along time 
after the expiration of the term. As a 
matter of fact redemption might some- 
times occur (as these records show) scores 
of years after the original default by the 
debtor. In most of the fiefs this could not 
be done in an ordinary pledge without 
running against the law (unless, of course, 
the creditor consented); and the object 
was usually accomplished, in such cases, 
by employing the “sale with privilege 
of re-purchase,” already described. The 
Code, in prescribing the limit of 30 years, 
recognizes that the TOKUGAWA rule never 
really corresponded to the sentiment of 
the people, and yet endeavours to set 
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some reasonable limit which shall keep 
property from being tied up too long. 
With the same purpose, and also for the 
protection of the debtor against the chance 
of the land turning out to be unduly pro- 
fitable to the creditor, the Code allows 
(Art. 128) the debtor to ask for a sale of 
the land even before the end of the term. 
One more topic with reference to pledges of 
land. The creditor-pledgor had no power 
of self-appropriation on default of the 
debtor at the end of the term. What could 
be a better training for the community 
about to come under the Code than this, 
in Iwashiro 4uné:— Tf a default occurs 
in a Ifypothec, a report is made to the local 
office, and the land is publicly offered for 
sale for 30 days. If no purchaser be found, 
the land is sold at auction, the creditor tak- 
ing the proceeds, and handing the surplus, 
if any, to the debtor. If nobid is received, 
the land is transferred to the creditor”? 
This is substantially what happens under 
systems. In Kii huni, again, 
“when a debtor defaults, the ward officials 
call upon. him, and, if no result ensues, 
the town magistrate is informed and the 
property is sold to pay the debt. The 
surplus, if any, is given to the debtor, if 
not, the creditor suffers so much loss. 
But sometimes, when the value of the 
estate is much below the amount of the 
debt, the land is transferred directly to 
the creditor.” 


modern 


We do not notice any pas- 
sages where some public act (such as ap- 
pearing in Court or obtaining a transfer 
at the registry-office)is notsaid, expressly 
or impliedly, to be customary on the part 
of the pledgee. 

What we have said applies in part to 
hypothecs also. 
the hypothec was probably not so general. 
We find only three passages where it is 
said to have been an absolutely private 
transaction, but in many cases the attesta- 
tion of the village officials on the deed 
was probably the only means adopted for 
publicity. The Code of course makes 
registration the rule for all hypothecs. 
There is little of special moment to note 
with reference to hypothecs, unless it bea 
matter of legal theory which is hardly in 
place here,—the remarkable distinctness 
and consistency with which were expressed 
the ideas of a security transferred to the 
creditor’s possession (shichi-tre, pledge) and 
a security retained by the debtor (kaki-rre, 
hypothec) ; a usage for which we can hard- 
ly find a parallel since the days of a living 
Roman law. The word nantissement im- 
mobilier, which M. BOISSONADE has ap- 
plied to the pledge of realty, is, we believe, 
anew coinage, and even in English the 
term “ pledge” has always been associated 
with personalty only. But shiché-tre ap- 
plies equally to both. 

We have no space to notice other in- 
teresting points. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from noting that the English so-called 
“equitable mortgage” (where merely the 
title-deeds are deposited with the creditor 
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as a security) seems to have been well- 
known in Japan. It is mentioned half a 
dozen times. Inthe Musashi Zund, “an- 
other kind of security is the ‘title-deed 
deposit,’ the instrument of debt being 
executed by the parties only and deposit- 
ed with the creditor and not countersealed 
by the headman or company.” But “in 
this case, if a suit arises, the debt is not 
recognised by the Court as having any 
preference over others.” And this was in 
fact the policy followed by the Toku- 
GAWA Courts. Nor does the Code recog- 
nize this mode of security. Another sub- 
ject of interest, upon which, however, our 
information in the customary records is 
scanty, is that of preferred claims (pri- 
vileges),—claims having a right to be paid 
off before others. Of the various provi- 
sions of the Code as to the preference to 
be given to expenses in a last illness, 
etc., we find no traces in these records. 
The principle, however, was well under- 
stood, for the Government taxes were 
always preferred in the case of bank- 
tuptcy (as the chapter on Bankruptcy 
shows), and were ranked even ahead of 
hypothecs. The principle, then, be- 
ing a familiar one to the people, the 
insertion of new classes of claims in the 
lists of the new Code is reduced to a mere 
question of legislative expediency and 
discretion as to those particular items—a 
question with which we are not here con- 
cerned. 


And this we may say of the whole sub- 
ject of Securities. The construction of a 
Code requires attention to be paid to the 
arrangement of numbers of details and 
the provision of various complicated trans- 
actions. But it is enough for us to see 
whether the general principles of the sub- 
ject have been familiar to the Japanese 
people. If they have, then the reconstruc- 
tion of those principles in the Code is 
no more open to criticism than any other 
piece of reformative legislation. That 
these principles are familiar tothem amply 
appears, we think, from the records we 
have cited. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
=——+— 

Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
Sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom, 





SMOKING ON RAILWAYS. 


To tHe Epitor ov THE “JAPAN Mat.” 

1R,—As a non-smoker, I would crave the as- 
sistance of your valuable journal in trying to get 
the Imperial Japanese Government Railway De- 
partment and the private railway companies of 
Japan, to give their officials orders to see that in 
the non-smoking carriages smoking is not per- 
mitted. On the Tokaido line there is generally 
attached to the principal trains at least one smail 
compartment with a notice in it to the effect that 
smoking is not allowed in it, but unless there is a 
foreign lady in the carriage this notice is totally 
disregarded by most foreigners and Japanese, who, 
without so much as “ by your leave,” light up, and 
calmly puff their smoke into your face. When I 
am alone I never attempt to remonstrate, because 
I know that the non-smoker is looked upon as 
very selfish and unobliging if he asks for his 
rights, but if there is a lady I always do, and at 
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times I have had to take the law into my own 
hands. As arule if a foreign lady is in the carriage 
the light will be put out if attention is called to 
the fact that smoking is not allowed, but ladies 
have told me that they have often re ated 
in a non-smoking compatiment in vain, 1. ww me, 
a man, it is disagreeable to have my hair and 
clothing impregnated with stale smoke, how much 
more so must it be te alady? I would suggest to 
the Railway Author 
the concession they now give to the no 
second class travelling public, or give their officials 
strict orders to see that no smoking is allowed in 
them on any pretence whatever; it is far from an 
agreeable task for the passenger to ask the smoker 
lo respect the notice placed in the carriage. 
Lremain, Sir, yours truly, E. F. 
Tokyo, November 19th, 1892. 
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THE LAND TAX. 


ITo THe Eprtor oF tHE “ JAPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—I do not think is necessary to say any- 
thing ‘more on this subject, than simply to refer 
to an extravagant assumption contained in Pro- 
fessor Dropper’s last letter to you. He seems to 
think that the low prices of rice prevailing in the 
years 1884-1889 were quite normal. I thought he 
knew more about Japanese affairs. Anybody the 
least acquainted with contemporary history in this 
country, is very well aware that the rigorous mea- 
sures which the Government pursued for the re- 
sumption of the fiat money brought about an 
abnormal depreciation of prices exactly during the 
period of time seleeted by Professor Droppers for 
the purpose of his ‘ economic investigations.” 
Which is more fair, to take only one extreme of a 
case as a basis of calculations, as Professor Drop- 
pers has done, or to strike an average between 
two extremes, as I endeavoured to do in my last 
letter P 

T remain, yours respectfully, 

M. ZUMOTO. 
Tokyo, November 17th, 1892. 








RELIGION. 


‘To THe Epitor oF tHe “Japan Matt,” 

Sir,—Kindly allow me to make a few remarks 
on the subject of “ Religion.” 

“Hold up your hands all those who think you 
are saved,” 

Some hold up their hands, others do not, What 
isthe result? One word answers the question, 
“Nothing ;” applying both to those who hold up 
their hands and those who do not, 

Happily, there is one thing that mankind is not, 
and that is, mankind is not a judge to declare 
whether we are saved or not, ‘This duty Almighty 
God alone will fulfill, for He alone is perfect, and 
therefore can judge u: 

If one should say, ** 1 am saved.” I ask, how can 
you prove it? Anybody saying, I trust am saved, 
only because of my repentance and through God’s 
all-loving and all-merciful hand,” this I can quite 
understand, Let us read the gospel of St. Luke, 
Chap. XVIIL, verses 9 to 14 inclusive, concerning 
the prayer of the Pharisee and the Publican, also 
concerning those who exalt themselves compared 
with those who humble themselves. The Publican’s 
prayer was simply, ‘God be merciful to mea 
sinner,” and this man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other (the Pharisee). The 
Pharisee’s prayer was all boast, about himself 
alone; this our most Blessed Lord does not want of 
us. This “ Publican” would be one of those who 
would not hold hishand up, but—yes ! there is that 
small word but—he went down to his house justified 
rather than the boasting Pharisee. 

With all reverence due, I ask, supposing our 
most Blessed Lord had asked, ‘* Hold up your 
hands all those who think you are saved;” how 
many, [ ask, would hold up their hands? I ven- 
ture to say, “ Not a single one. 

According to my experience of young men at 
Colleges and Schools in England, there is one 
thing above others that keeps them away from 
Church, and that is; to be told that they are 
not saved, that they are sinners (for we all are this), 
that they ‘will go into everlasting fire, and such 
ranting as this. I have heard them say, “We 
want to be taught the Seriptures, not to be rant- 
ed at that we are this and that.” And so it was 
that when any clergyman came and preached to 
us (about 650 students), in the College Chapel, 
about the Scriptures, there seemed to be an inter 
est taken in the sermon, But when the sermon 
was one incessant slanging at us, if I may use the 
word, we used to shuffle with our feet and blow our 
noses, as ahint that we had had quite enough of it, 
and such a clergyman was always unpopular with 
us. Is it right, Lask, to frighten a man in order 
to convert him? No, Tsay, itis wrong. It must 
be the free will of himself alone, if he is converted. 
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During my course at a Military College 
England, though many years have passed away 
since I was there, I well remember the words, 
“Let us stand in awe and sin not ;” spoken at the 
end of an address, by the Head Master. Those 
words went home to us all, even to the worst of us. 
‘That Head Master we simply loved ; he was most 
popular with one and all; he »dvised us, he prayed 
for us, but he never asked uso ‘Hold up our 
hands if we thought we were saved.” 

Let us take the last verse of the late Lord Tenny- 
son's poem “Crossing the Bar”? :— 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place. 

‘The Flood may bear me far, 

Thope to nee my Pilot face to face, 

‘When Ihave crost the bar. 

Take notice of the third line, “I hope.” Even 
he did not venture further than using the word 
hope, because he knew that mankind was no 
judge of himself or of his fellow-beings. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
se # 








November 21st, 1892. 








GRADUATION CEREMONY AT THE 
HIGHER COMMERCIAL SCHOO: 
ins Seas 

The Second Public Graduation Ceremony of the 
Higher Commercial School was held on the 21st 
inst. in the University Lecture Hall, Tokyo. The 
School does not yet possess a Hall of its own large 
enough to admit all those desiring to be present 
onan occasion of such interest and importance. 
The new buildings of the School are now, how- 
ever, in course of construction. ‘They include a 
Hall of sufficient capacity to seat more than a 
thousand people, which will thus be the largest 
building of the kind in Tokyo, The day was very 
fine, and from a litile past 12 o’clock the persons 
invited began to make their appearance, so that 
by 1 p.m, the time announced for the commence- 
ment of the proceedings, the Hail was filled, A few 
minutes later H.ILH. Prince Arisugawa entered 
and took his seat on the dais, whereupon the Direc- 
tor of the School, Mr. Yano, opened the meeting. 
‘The first business was the granting of diplomas to 
graduates, Of these there were 281, the number 
being exceptionally large, owing to the fact that 
several years had elapsed since a similar ceremony 
had been held. To hand each graduate separately 
his certificate would have involved great delay, 
and the Director, who had evidently reduced the 
whole affair to the most accurate lines of organiza- 
tion, caused the names of the graduates to be read 
out in batches, according to their years and sub- 
jects, a representative of each batch coming for: 
ward to receive the certificates for the whole batch. 
Needless to say that the youths who acted as de- 
legates played their parts with characteristic Japa- 
nese freedom from solecism, 

Mr. Yano, President of the School, then sai 
I feel highly gratified that this second Public 
Graduation Ceremony has been honoured by the 
presence of Your Imperial Highness, Your Kxcel- 
lencies, and Gentlem When I consider that 
the honour thus conferred on us is indicative of 
the importance attached to commercial education, 
I feel that a heavy responsibility devolves on the 
graduates of this school, since they have now to 
take their stand in the practical world equipped 
with what they have learned. I, as Director of this 
School, have been endeavouring to my utmost to 
meet the needs of our community, and am glad to 
say that [have been enabled to send out several 
graduates every year. The recipients of diplomas, 
here to-day, are the graduates in the regular 
course since the 23rd year of Meizé, and the gra- 
duates in the Accountants’ Course since the 22nd 
year of Meiji, making a total of 281 students. As 
most of you, graduates, are already in practical 
business, let me advise you tobe loyal and diligent 
in your work, for that is the only way to fulfill 
what is expected of you by Society at large. 

A brief reply, as follows, was read by one of the 
graduates, Mr. Fusimura, who advanced to the 
dais for the purpose :—Itis to our great honour that 
this second Public Graduation Ceremony has been 
attended by Your Imperial Highness, Your Excel- 
lencies, and Gentlemen. We, on this occasion, 
beg to express our heartielt gratitude for the kind 
instruction of our Director, so liberally bestowed 
upon us, and to state that we shall do our utmost 
to faithfully discharge our duties, so as not to dis- 
appoint the expectations of the community. 

H.I.H. Prince AgtsuGawa then rose and said :— 
When I consider the importance of Commerce 
for advancing and developing national wealth 
and strength, and when [ see that the Higher 
Commercial School is a place for preparing and 
supplying this country with men fitted to direct 
the course of Commerce, I feel much satistaction 
at being present on the occasion of the Second 
Public Graduation Ceremony, You, graduates, 
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should strive to apply in practice what you have 
acquired theoretically, so as to discharge the duties 
which your country expects of you. 

Addresses from the Minister President of State, 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and the Minister of State for Education, 
were then read out by their Private Secretaries, 
the Ministers themselves being unable to attend, 
Mr. Shibusawa, President of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce, Captain Brinkley, and Professor 
Blockhuys also spoke. We reproduce below, in 
original or translation, these various speeches. 

The number of persons present in the Hall was 
fully 700, the majority being leading officials or 
business men of standing. Such an occasion is 
generally taken advantage of by students and 
youths who like the novelty of “ Commence- 
ments,” but the Graduation Ceremony of the 
Commercial School constitutes an exception, the 
greater number of the visitors being men who hold 
responsible positions and represent. the intel- 
ligence of modern Japan in every branch. From 
this fact may reasonably be inferred the de- 
gree of importance attached to commercial educa- 
tion by the public, andthe nation’s wise resolution 
to equip its tradesmen with the qualities necessary 
for competition in the active field of international 
traffic. The Higher School was started by Mr. 
Yano 17 years ago, and has since then steadily 
continued to develop until it has reached its pre- 
sent state of prosperity, more than 500 students 
being now borne on the books. Doubtless there 
is room for much greater growth, but what has 
already been achieved is highly satisfactory. 
Among many features upon which the School is to 
be congratulated, one specially diserves nutice, 
namely, that the same Director has presided ever 
since the institution was started, a fact that dis- 
tinguishes the school’ from nearly all the other 
leading places of education in the capital, where 
the same director seldom continues to hold office 
for more than ten years. Among the visitors we 
may name H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa, Mr. Kono, 
Minister of State for Education; the Italian and 
Mexican Ambassadors; many of the principal 
Japanese merchants of Yokohama and Tokyo, 
members of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
some of the members of both Houses, newspaper 
editors, and several other private gentlemen. In- 
vitations had been issued to many of the foreign 
merchants of Yokohama, but only two or three 
were able to attend. 

‘When the ceremony was over, the graduates of 
the School met at a garden party in the grounds 
of the Nihonbashi Club. More than a thousand 
persons were present. ‘The grounds were lighted 
by electricity which added nota little to the attrac- 
tions of a spacious garden, laid out in accordance 
with the canons of genuine Japanese art. All the 
visitors showed faces of genuine pleasure, the 
young folks especially enjoying themselves most 
thoroughly, and, to the credit of the school over 
which Mr, Yano. presides, behaving with perfect 
orderliness and decorum. 

‘We append the various addresses and speeche: 

The address of Count Ivo, Minister President 
of State, read by one of his private secretaries, was 
as follows :—I regret that I am prevented from 
being present at the Graduation Ceremony held 
to-day. I have committed to paperafew words to 
represent my views in connection with this im- 
portant occasion. Of the many and varied means 
for building up a nation, commerce ranks among 
the most important. The wealth and strength of 
a nation depends on the growth of its commerce. 
However well equipped as to its army and navy, 
anation neglecting its commerce and industries, 
is doomed to decay and to extinction, In the 
West, commerce is fitly compared to war in times 
of peace, The establishment of this school by our 
Government has no other object than to bring up 
men well qualified to play an active part in such 
warfare. I hear with great satisfaction that not a 
few of the graduates are already rendering highly 
useful services in the commercial circle of our 
































country, It is a matter of congratulation that the 
school is equipped with a well qualified director 
and able professors, the result of whose labour is 





now visible in sending out new graduates who, I 
have no doubt, will faithfully discharge their duties 
and largely contribute to the advancement of the 
nation, Simultaneously with my strong. feeling 
of congratulation, this important occasion has 
awakened in me increased expectations of what 
may be expected from the school and the gradu- 
ates, and of the solid contiibution it is likely to 
make to the prosperity of the empire. 

The address of Count Kuropa, Minister of State 
for Communications, read by one of his private 
secretaries, was as follows :—I feel highly gratified 
that, asthe result of hard study, you have been 
enabled to receive your diplomas. Let me express 
my hopes and expectations that you will now ap: 
ply your knowledge in the field of practice, there- 
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by leading the commercial society of this country 
toa better and more prosperous siate. In conclu- 
sion, let me remind you of the old saying: “The 
way is long and the responsibility heavy. With- 
out courage and perseverance the goal cannot be 
reached.” 

The address of Mr, Kono, Minister of State 
for Education, read by one of his private secre- 
taries, was as follows:—Commerce forms the 
basis ‘of national economy, and is one of the chief 
sources of national wealth, Not only does it ve- 
quire knowledge and experience, but the man who 
makes it his profession must devote constant at- 
tention to the growth and development of the 
tradal conditions and potentialities of his country. 
Hence the vital necessity of educating well quali- 
fied men, which is the object and aim of this 
School. It is a matter of yreat satisfaction that 
the School has the credit of enumerating among 
its graduates a considerable number of men who 
are already rendering conspicuous service in the 
commercial circles of our country. I am highly 
gratified that you, graduates, after years of hard 
study, have attained the honour bestowed on you 
to-day, an honour not only to yourselves, but also 
to the nation at large. Now that you have finish- 
ed your course of study, your country expects you 
to apply the result of your training in the field of 
practice; to be prudent, diligent, and persevering 
your calling, and to be true and faithful in 
the discharge of your various duties. Let me urge 
that you spare no pains to fulfil this expectatio 

Mr. Suipusawa said:—Your Imperial High. 
ness, Your Excellencies, and Gentlemen :—As oue 
of the Counsellors of the School, I have had the 
honour of being requested by Mr. Yano to say a 
few words to you, and I gladly comply. As I am 
suffering from a cold, I fear that my voice will not 
reach you well, and Ihave therefore to beg your 
kind indulgence. ‘The credit this school enjays, as 
referred to in the address of the Minister of State 
for Education, needs no comment of mine. Many 
of the graduates are holding responsible positions 
and doing good service in the commercial com- 
munity of our country. You are now about to 
enter into the arena of practice, and will have to 
meet the requirements of the public. Here we see 
the principle of demand and supply fully carried 
‘or this school is regarded as a place lo bring 
up such menas are needed in the commercial 
circle. The Director, Mr. Yano, is taking special 
pains to distribute the right men in the right places, 
and happily he is specially gifted with good 
judgment in such matters. As the School has 
ready given plain evidence of its good influence 
and useful results, any formula of congratulation 
which I might employ would be of little use, since 
congratulations are already coming to you from 
all sides. Let me, however, avail myself of this 
occasion to give expression to what I expect from 
the School and from its graduates. I will touch 
briefly, first, on the position of our commercial 
community as compared with that of the past and 
that of the West; secondly, on the relation be- 
tween theory and practical business, that is to say, 
the degree of closeness existing between them. 
And in connection with these points, I desire to ex- 
press one or two ideas with reference to the (raining 
of the School’s students, and at the same time to 
give to you, the graduates, some notion of what you 
will have to do in the future and how you will have 
todo it. Ido not know how it was in old times, 
but just before the Restoration, the commerce of our 
country could not be dignified by any higher name 
than mere peddlery, as [have often said at the 
meetings of financial and economical associations. 
The persons carrying it on hardly deserved the 
name of merchants. My reasons for this assertion 
are that the staples of production were paid by way 
of taxes, their transport and sale being conducted 
by the Government or by the Daimios. Nay, more, 
prices were sometimes fixed by Government, and 
commodities saleable only at the rates so pre- 
scribed. ‘Thus it only remained for tradesmen to 
retail their wares as they were directed. It is 
litle wonder that under such circumstances no 
great ability was displayed and that no respect- 
ability, no strong sense of morality, distinguished 
the merchant's calling. ‘Things went so far that 
the sale of false goods may be said to have 
been a common practice with merchants. Look, 
on the contrary, at the capabilities of the com- 
mercial community at present. They can trade 
with China, if they do not like to go very 
far from home. They can buy and sell in Au- 
stralia, in Enrope, in America. Truly an ex- 
tensive field offers for their operations. Consider, 
again, the question of currency in former times. 
The Government could always tamper with the 
media of exchange if they wished to do so. But 
now these media are considered public property. 
Steict laws regulate all matters of coinage, laws 
and regulations such as are either on a level with 
those of the first commercial nations of moder 
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times, or are rapidly approaching that level, What 
achange, what an improvement, as compared with 
days gone by! These, however, are changes of 
form only. Let us look at the matter from 
the side of actual practice. What do we find? 
Comparing the state of our commerce with that 
of America, and of England, France, and Ger 
many, what do we seeP I do not propose to 
fully discuss the position occupied and the influ 
ence exercised by merchants in these countries. 
But whata difference there is between their mer- 
chants and ours |! Our Government has stimulated 
foreign trade, Private and individual efforts have 
been made in the same direction, Yet we are still 
far behind foreign merchants. As to imports, it 
should not require very much ability to buy abroad 
such commodities as are required here, and several 
commission agencies have been started. But those 
agencies show themselves incompetent when we 
have to import such things as machinery and 
engines of considerable size and value, those, for 
example, which are required for building rail- 
ways and so forth, We cannot dispense with 
the help of foreigners. As to exports, fifteen 
years have elapsed since an attempt was made 
to establish a silk guild in Yokohama, after con- 
sultation with foreign merchants there, the ob- 
ject being to transact the business on equal terms. 
Fifteen years have passed since then, Have we 
succeeded? By no means. The methods of sale 
with respect to our principal commodities for ex- 
port, are in as unsatisfactory a state as ever. On 
the one hand, our commetcial capabilities have 
grown, our responsibilities have become greater, 
our position has been improved. But on the other, 
when we apply the standard of influential foreign 
merchants, we may be fitly compared to a child 
just beginning to walk. However, much we may 
regret the fact, such is the actual condition of our 
commerce. Gentlemen, I tell you that this is the 
grade of our commercial community. IT turn 
now to the relation between theory and prac- 
tice. It is very easy to assert that the two must 
have as close a relation as possible. We cannot 
depend wholly on theory. Without. practical ex- 
petience, we can do very little. That the two 
should advance side by side is highly necessary 
for the national growth. But what is the state of 
things now? We have certainly made consider- 
able progress during the past twelve or thirteen 
years. But we must not be satisfied. The im- 
portance attached to theory by so-called business 
men is as yet comparatively slight, while those en- 
gaged in the study of sciences have very little 
practical experience, and are apt to ignote the im- 
portance of practice. We have not yet brought 
theory and practice into sufficiently close relation- 
ship. This is not so distinctly visible in commerce 
as in engineering and similar kinds of science. 
Disappointment is often the result of attempt 

g to utilize men who have acquired a great 
deal of book-knowledge, and complaints” are 
common on every side. Hence has resulted 
an unfortunate tendency to abandon attempts 
which would have been important ones if ac- 
complished. Let me impress upon you that 
theory and practice at present do not stand in a 
perfectly close relationship. How, then, are we 
to shape our future? How are we to steer our 
course? Gentlemen, these are the questions, vital 
questions, to which I want specially to direct your 
attention to, It is necessary indeed in a school 
to go through a regular course of study, but in 
this Commercial School, I should like to have 
prime importance attached to the practical uses of 
anything that may be taught. Not attractive 
form, but actual utility should be the aim, Theory 
and practice must go side by side. Your ambi- 
tion must nat be simply to reason and to theorize, 
Certainly this is not what the community expects 
of you. It should be the duty and obligation of 
this School to train its students, not simply so that 
they shall possess theorizing ability, but so that 
they shall be able to play a useful part in practical 
affairs, I must not fail to remind you, also, that 
no student of this School should trust his future 
to chance, Do not be ready to become Gov 
ment officials, or schoolmasters, even if you have 
the chance of so doing. Should you allow your- 
selves to be engrossed by that kind of ambition, 
you will sow the seeds of a life of failure. Some 
of you may be under the impression that as stu- 
dents of commerce you rank below students of law 
or of political economy. You have no right to feel 
so. Studying is all the same, however different 
the subject may be. If the object of your learning 
were to convert youinto peddlers and haberdashers, 
you might well feel degraded. Were that what is 
generally understood by commerce, it would cer- 
tainly take rank below the science of politics and 
kindred subjects, But, on the contrary, commerce 
before everything else, now-a-days, requires able, 
active, energetic, courageous men, Obedience is 
necessary in the mercantile calling, but obedience 















































does not requite any one to degrade himself. 
The morality of merchants should be based on the 
Doct: ines of Fidelity to parents, Loyalty tomaste 
Faithfulness and uth, The detestable idea 
that false dealing is natural to tradesmen, will 
only tend to drag you down to a low level. I do 
not know the basis of European morality, but the 
Chinese precepts of Fidelity, Loyalty, Faithfulness, 
and Truth should be the foundation on which to 
build the merchant’s character, and in addition, 
he must be courageous, enterprising, and ready to 
brave dangers whenever the occasion arises. Look 
at the Europeans who have made a name in the 
commercial and industrial world. They all possess 
ed the qualities of courage, activity, and enterprise. 
How could Columbus have discovered America 
without these qualities. Look at Newton. Look 
at Watt. twas their perseverance, their courage, 
their enterprise, that made their names immortal, 
Let us thrust away from us the abominable notion 
that commerce and industry require no high stand- 
ard of morality. Place your moral standard as 
high as you possibly can, and your characters as 
far as possible above reproach; be possessed of 
courage and perseverauce. When you go out of 
this School, and come face to face with the stern 
realities of this practical world you will have a 
greatdeal more to learn, You must be content to 
commence at the lowest rounds of the ladder, but 
this by no means requires you to be low in morals 
and weak in spirit. In a word, with school tr 
ing which has practical utility for its final object, 
and with the character of the student based on 
fidelity, loyality, faithfulness, and truth, supple- 
mented by courage, perseverance, and diligence, we 
shall have men well qualified, to lead our commercial 
community and to promote the nation’s prosperity. 
This accomplished we shall have raised the status 
of merchants, and realized the true and close re- 
lationship between theory and practice. In the 
speech of the Minister of State for Education, 
Commerce was represented as constituting one of 
the most important factors in the strength of a 
nation, Allow me to lay still greater stress on 
this, and to say, that however great a country’s 
fleet, however powerful its artillery, such adjuncts 
are virtually useless without that which ready con- 
stitutes the backbone of a nation, The men that 
makea State truly formidable are men of commerce. 
We merchants, then, are an important factor in 
strengthening and enriching our country, and it is 
impossible for us to play so important a part with- 
outa high moral sense, without courage, without 
perseverance, and without diligence? What I 
have said to you to-day is what I have constantly 
in my mind. Lam sorry my words have become 
rather a lecture than a congratulatory address, 
but [hope you will attribute it to my earnest zeal 
to promote the commerce of the nation to which 
you and I belong. 
Speech of Captain BRINKLEY. 

Your Imperial Highness, Excellencies, and Gen- 
tlemen,—Your Director has asked me to say a 
few words on this interesting occasion, and I 
readily comply; not that I have any claim to 
occupy your attention, but because of my very 
old friendship with your Director, and because 
of my admiration for the work he has accom- 
plished. It is just twenty-four years since I 
first had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Yano, and 
appropriately enough, the meeting took place on 
board one of the Pacific Mail steamers in the 
harbour of Yokohama. That now well known line 
of boats had just then begun to ply between your 
shores and America, Very likely it has happened 
that in the course of your studies at this School 
you have traced the influence produced upon the 
foreign commerce and upon the general prosperity 
of your country by the establishment of the Paci- 
fic Mail Steamship Service, and of other similar 
services that have followed in its wake. So also 
it has happened to me more than once to estimate 
with strong appreciation the excellent work which 
your Director, Mr. Yano, has ever since that time 
been doing in the same cause. Twenty-four 
years ago the number of men in Japan might be 
Counted on the fingers of one haid who not only 
possesseda thorough knowledge of a foreign tongue, 
but had also gained practical insight into the 
commercial and industrial methods of the West. 
Men thus equipped might aspire to high positions 
in Government circles, and certainly Mr. Yano 
might have so aspired. But to the credit of his 
disinterestedness and owing to the sound view he 
took of the nation’s needs, his choice was to devote 
his life to the education of a true commercial spirit 
and to the spread of commercial knowledge. The 
good results of his labours are very visible 
to-day, and will be amply recognised when the 
history of this era comes to be written, To 
you, gentlemen, who, after years of patient appli- 
cation, have graduated successfully and are now 
about to enter the arena of practical labour, I may 
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schooling never really begins until he leaves school. 
Of no profession is this truer than of the mercantile 
profession, for although the theoretical knowledge 
acquired in the class-room may serve ainrful pure 
pose in the routine of office work, success 1. ..cttiev- 
able chiefly by the exercise of qualities which have 
little connection with school training, the qualities 
of courageous enterprise, clear judgment, and rapid 
decision, I can recall the time when commercial 
colleges, such as you have here, were virtually 
unknown in the West; yet already England had 
built up that edifice of commerce on which her 
great empire is supported and from which her im- 
mense wealth is derived. The men who, in days 
when the perils of travel were almost comparable 
with those of war, sailed to the ends of the world in 
search of markets,and, speaking figuratively, always 
carried the flag of their country as partof their ba 
gage—those men had never been trained in commer- 
cial colleges. The qualities that made them great 
merchants and untiring agents of their country’s 
aggrandisement, had been developed in the hard 
service of apprentice life and by contact with the 
stern realities of actual trade. Do not infer, please, 
that I say this in disparagement of commercial 
schools such as the excellent institution to which 
you have the honour to belong. The sharp com- 
petition of modern times has made it essential that 
men should enter the arena equipped as thoroughly 
as theory and science can equip them. Moreover, 
out of the gradually elaborated processes of inter- 
national trade there have grown rules and principles 
which can be demonstrated and inculcated in the 
class-room, and which may now be regarded as 
the alphabet of commerce, It is well that all this 
Knowledge should be acquired by the future mer- 
chant on the threshold of his career, and it is 
especially well in Japan where, owing to long se- 
clusion, you are still without the experience which 
has come to other nations without any special effort 
on their part. Commercial colleges, therefore, are 
most essential institutions inthe present age, above 
all in Japan, and you are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the possession of such an excellent and well 
equipped institution as this, But it may nevertheless 
be said of commerce, piéeminently among proies- 
sions, that a man’s schooling really begins when 
lie leaves school, and I venture to remind you that 
what you have to do now on the completion of 
your course of collegiate study, is not to imagine 
yourselves ready to take a prominent place in the 
field of commerce, but rather to apply yourselves 
toa thoughtful and patient investigation of pra 
tical methods with as much diligence and persever- 
ance as you have already shown in acquiring the 
theory of your profession. As to that profession, 
permit me to congratulate you very lieartily on 
the choice you have made. Separated as this 
generation is by a very short interval from feudal 
times, when administrators and soldiers were 
everything and the trader was counted altogether 
an inferior and unimportant being, it is not wonder- 
ful that the eyes of the rising generation should 
still be fixed, for the most part, on an official 
career, But if there is any lesson which the 
civilized world of the nineteenth century has 
learned by heart, it is the lesson that the chief 
duty of administrators and soldiers is to assure 
the unrestricted and uninterrupted prosecution 
of commercial and industrial enterprise. The 
navy of England, which, when you consider the 
area over which its blows can be struck, the 
power of concentration it possesses, and the 
Sums spent upon its maintenance, represents the 
most stupendous military engine that the world 
has ever seen—that navy has one function 
to fulfil before all others, the protection of 
British commerce. You, therefore, in select 
ing commerce as your profession, have the 
salisfaction of feeling that you are working for the 
really solid and substantial interests of your 
country, and that you are also applying yourselves 
to redress the great mistake of earlier days, the 
misconception that trade and barter are operations 
unworthy of a gentleman’s attention. They are, 
in fact, the highest operations that a man can per- 
form in the field of practical life, since their 
successful performance contributes more than any- 
thing else to the power of his country and to the 
general happiness of its inhabitants. The acces- 
sion of men like you to the ranks of commerce 
cannot fail to raise the status as well asthe moral 
standard of the profession, and let me impress 
upon you that no mere point of sentiment 

























































is involved in this question of moral standard. 
I am afraid it must be admitted, and you 
yourselves will doubtless admit, that partly 


owing to the contempt in which trade and its 
votaries used to be held in Japan, and partly 
owing to lack of practical lessons, commercial in- 
tegrity never reached a very high level in Japan. 
Honesty is toa great extent the outcome of cir 
cumstances, Philosophers have devoted many 
essays to discussing the problem whether men are 
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born good or whether they become good ; whether, 
in short, their characters are shaped by innate 
qualities or moulded by environment. But actual 
observation has taught us at least this, that what- 
ever a man’s natural disposition may be, it 
is sensibly influenced for better or for worse 
by his circumstances. It used to be a common 
habit to describe the farmer a, 11 honest, simple- 
heatted person, whom constant communion with 
nature had rendered just and straightforward. 
But in America, where men’s capacities and 
morale are measured to-day by the most delicate 
standards ever conceived, the general convi 
that if you want to be thoroughly and frankly 
cheated, you have only to put yourself into the 
lands of a farmer. What is the explanation of 
such a striking change of view? It is this, 
that the farmer, whatever he may derive from 
contact with nature, is without the incomparably 
more powerful moral guides which practical ex- 
erience furnishes, His manner of dealing with 
his neighbour does not materially affect his pro 
fessional success. If the sun shine at proper 
times and the rain fall in due season, the farmer 
prosperous. His affairs depend on the behaviour of 
the sky, and the sky treats all sorts and conditions 
of men with absolute impartiality. Hence the far- 
mer is under no practical obligation to establish a 
reputation for integrity and uprightness. But with 
the modern merchant the case is wholly different. 
For not only does his place in the markets at home 
and abroad depend upon the reputation of his 
goods, but also the possibility of establishing a 
system of credit is based upon the mutual con- 
fidence existing between man and man. It is 
scarcely necessary to remind you what is involved 
in a system of credit. A great part of the poten 

tialities of banking depends on it, and by its means 
the effective power of capital is enormously multi- 
plied. One of the chief obstacles to the rapid 
development of trade and industry in your country 
is that a proper system of credit has not yet been 
established, and Tcan conceive no more laudable 
or useful dle for the graduates of this College than 
that they should devote themselves to inculcating 
a general conviction of the vital truth, “honesty is 
the best policy.” I must crave your pardon if i 

thus speaking [seem to reflect upon the merchants 
of your country, but in connection with this subject 
of honesty it certainly would not become me to 
show any want of frankness. I repeat the general 
opinion entertained by foreigners who have lived 
long in your country when I say that Japanese 
commercial integrity has not yet attained a satis- 
factory standard. That it should have done so 
was scarcely to be expected, for, as I have already 
said, honesty is to a large extent the outcome of 
citcumstances, and the circumstances of your mer- 
chants in the past were not favourable. Not only 
were they free from the keen competition which 
makes failure certain for anyone lacking the 
essential of honesty, but also the inferior social 
grade to which they were relegated must have 
deprived them of any strong sense of self-respect. 
You, therefore, enter the field of practical affairs 
with exceptional responsibilities and possibilities, 
hot your own interests alone but those of your 
country and your profession being involved in 
your conduct. Let me add one word. Some of 
































you doubtless will take the open ports as your 
arena of practical study, and will therefore 
come into contact with the European and 


American merchants who are engaged in the 
foreign trade of your country. It is the fashion 
with many of your journalists to speak in 
strongly condemnatory terms of the resident 
foreign merchant; to describe him as an arbitrary, 
grasping sort of person, who sacrifices everything 
to the lust of gain. Now the foreign merchant 
himself does not deny that some of the methods to 
which he resorts in this country are theoretically 
objectionable. But he declares, and if you invest 
gale the subject you will find his claim strictly 
true, that he is driven to these methods by the 
very defects to which I have already alluded, 
namely, by the lack of a trustworthy sense of re- 
sponsibility and by the comparative absence of 
commercial integrity among the Japanese mer- 
chants with whom he deals. He’ himself would 
infinitely prefer to conduct his business on lines of 
mutual trust and confidence, and it would pay him 
far better to do so. Much might be said upon 
this subject, but I have already detained you too 
long to tresspass further on your patience. What 
I want to impress upon you is that you should not 
allow yourselves to be too much influenced by the 
diatribes of superficial critics. As a matter of 
sentiment it might be very agreeable that what- 
ever part of your country’s foreign trade is carried 
on within her own borders should be in Japanese 
hands. But from the point of view of practical 
advantage it would be impossible to find any better 
agents than the foreign merchants at the open 
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ports, ‘They take upon themselves the whole risks 
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of the trade, On the side of imports, they bring 
here such goods as seem likely to be needed, and 
since the number of competing nationalities at the 
open ports puts anything like combination out of 
the question, these goods are offered to your people 
at prices including a minimum of profit; while, if 
purchasers are not found, the loss generally falls 
entirely on the foreign importer. On the side of 
exports, they buy the staples of production and 
manufacture directly from the Japanese producer 
or middlemen, paying ready-money for them, and 
accepting all the risks and responsibilities. con- 
nected with their transport and sale abroad. It 
would, I repeat, be quite impossible to find better 
agents than these men who bring to your country 
their capital and experience, and who stand be- 
tween Japan and every chance of loss. [tis owing 
to the operation of such a uniquely advantageous 
agency that within the short space of thirty years 
there has been built up a commerce which puts tens 
of millions annually into the pockets of your 
people, and your shrewdest plan is to uitilize the 
services of these agents for the future conduct of 
an enterprise which has hitherto fared so re- 
markably in their hands, 

Professor E. J. BLackuuys, then spoke as fol- 
ows :—Your Imperial Highness, Excellencies, and 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Yano has requested me to say 
a few words on this auspicious occasion, I am 
afraid I could not say much which has not already 
been eloquently put before you to-day and at 
similar previous gatherings. Besides, I do not 
desire to trespass too much upon your indulgence, 
and with your permission I shall be very brief. 
Allow me, first of all, to express my heartfelt 
thanks for the very kind reception which has been 
accorded me on my artival in Japan and to state 
how highly pleased and honoured I am at fir 
myself amongst you to-day. I fully appreciate 
the distinction which the Japanese Authori- 
ties have conferred upon me by appointing me 
as professor in the Higher Commercial School. 
Let me assure you that Iam determined to try 
and do justice to their choice to the utmost of my 
ability, and to leave no stone unturned where the 
advancement of the K6id Shdgyd Gakko is con- 
cerned, Iam sure the school authorities and staff 
are hghly gratified—as | am myself—to see so 
manyi distinguished guests present at this cere- 
mony. It shows the great interest the leading 
classes of this community take in Commercial 
Education, The more intense this feeling be- 
comes, the more beneficial will be its influence, and 
a time is sure to come when, by the combined 
efforts of the leading public men and the graduates 
of your commercial institutions, Japan will reach 
the full mercantile development to which her cha- 
racter, her resources, and her position entitle her. 
Before I finish, I must not forget to address my 
warmest congratulations to the graduates who have 
received their diplomas to-day, and to wish them 
every success and prosperity in their future career. 
I feel confident that the training they received at 
the Commercial School has prepared them tho- 
roughly for their coming struggles on the battle- 
field. of life. I sincerely hope that they may one 
and all go through the fire with flying colours, and 
so render to their country the valuable services 
which are expected from them. 










































UNION CHURCH. 
eg 

A special meeting of the members and seat- 
holders of the Union Church was held on Tuesday, 
at 5.30, in the vestry adjoining the Church, to con- 
sider the financial outlook. “There were present 
Rev. E. S. Booth, Rev. J. H. Ballagh, Miss 
Crosby, Mrs. Van Petten, and Messrs. A. J. Wil- 
kin, G. Sale, W. F. Page, T. Rose, H. Mac- 
Arthur, W. D. S. Edwards, G. Crouch, F. G. 
Sale, G. Lay, and L. Polland. 

Mr. WILKIN, being voted to the Chair, briefly 
stated the object of the meeting, and reviewed the 
Treasurers’ report. The estimated deficit at 31st 
January, 1893, the treasurer placed at $416,44,—To 
lessen this deficit, so far as possible, the tollow- 
ing proposition agreed to were :—1st that a Com- 
mittee consisting of three ladies and three 
gentlemen be appointed by the Chair, to can 
vass the Church and Congregation, with the 
view of obtaining addtional seat-holders. Com- 
mittee chosen, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. MacArthur, 
Miss Deye, and Messrs. Rose, Edwards, and Pol- 
lar 2nd. That the vessels in the Harbour be 
regularly visited, and the men invited to at- 
tend and support the Church. Captain Efford 
and Mr, Palmer were elected as a ‘water’? 
committee:—3rd. ‘That an appeal be drawn up by 
by Treasurer setting forth the present condition of 
the finances, this to be tead to the congregation. 
This year the income of the Church from Pew-rents 
has gee and donations also compare un- 
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favourably with last year. From October, 1891, 
the receipts were considerably augmented by 
having a collection each Sunday morning— 
previously taken twice month—and this, together 
with $25Qs%5. balance of the Pastoral Fund, 
enabled the church to begin the current year with 
$10y%5 in hand, 

The Rev. E. S. Boorn pointed out that a sum 
of $3,000 in round numbers would be required to 
meet the expenses of the church during the 
year ending 31st January, 1894, and proposed that 
the Congregation be canvassed to secure 30 sub- 
scribers of $100, which would realize the necessary 
amount. 

As an amendment, Mr. MacArruur suggested 
the advisability of finding 30 guarantors of $100 
each, who would be prepared to make good any 
deficit that might exist at 31st January, 1894, it 
of course being understood, that the weekly offer- 
tory be taken up, and pew-rents collected as here- 
tofore. 

Several present opposed the proposition, not- 
withstanding the amendment, and when put before 
the meeting, as only three supported the motion, it 
was lost. 

Other suggestions of an unimportant character 
came before the meeting, but were dismissed with- 
out action being taken upon them, 

A vote of thanks to the chair concluded the 
proceedings. 














THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
a 
[rranstation.) 

The following Regulations have been issued by 

the Governor of Kanagawa Ken :— 
Kanagawa Kew Orptnance, No. 64. 

The hereunder precautionary rules shall be ob- 
served in order to prevent the introduction of the 
cattle plague. Offenders against the provisions 
of these rules shall be liable to a fine not under 
two yen and not exceeding five yen. 

N.B.—The present Ordinance shall be put into 
force on and alter the date of its promulgati 

16th November, 1892. 

(Signed) _ Ursumt Tapaxatsu. 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken. 

1.—The introduction of living horned cattle or 
sheep and their carcasses or undressed skins, 
coming directly from, or after having touched at 
Tokyo Fu, Osaka Fu, Hyogo Ken, Oita Ken, and 
Fukuoka Ken, is prohibited until further notice. 

2.—Any one having imported living horned 
cattle or sheep from any other Fu or Ken not 
mentioned in the preceding article, shall imme- 
diately report it to the Police Station of the district. 

3.—Should the death occur of any horned cattle 
or sheep, this should be reported to the Police 
Station of the district, to which at the same time 
the proper certificate of a veterimary surgeon 
must be presented, and after having obtained per- 
mission, the carcass shall be buried or chemically 
converted. 





[reanstarion.) 
Kawacawa Ken Orpinance, No. 65. 
The five Kens of Nagasaki, Miyé, Nara, Yama- 
guchi and Yehimé are to be added to those named 
fi the first article of the rules for the prevention 
of the cattle plague, promulgated with the Ken 
Ordinance, No. 64, of the year 1892. 
17th November, 1892. 
(Signed) _ Ursumr Tapakatse, 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken, 








VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SPORTS. 


ey OE 

The Autumn Sports of the Victoria Public School 
came off most successfully on Monday after- 
noon, upon the cricket ground. The afternoon 
turning out bright and warm, induced a large 
number of ladies to put in an appearance, and 
their presence helped in a great measure to 
stimulate the youngsters to do their utmost to 
achieve success. The popular head-master, Mr. 
H. L. Fardel, acted as judge and umpire, Mr. 
G. F. Fenton fulfilling the duties of time-keeper, 
while Mr. W. D. S. Edwards took charge of the 
starting, sending off each race well, ‘The elder 
boys acted as a General Committee, and they per- 
formed their share of the work very commendably, 
the handicapping being remarkably well judged. 
‘The lads threw all their enegies into the sports, 
with the superabundant zest of early boyhood, and 
the result was that things never got slow or tedious. 
Most of the races were gamely run through, and 
some close finishes are to be noted: ‘The times for 
the flat races were very good, and will bear com- 
parison with those for older athletes, ‘The jumping 
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competitions produced some fair results; in the 
High Jump Drummond failed to beat Wheeler’s 
handicap by only an inch, ‘The little girls’ race, 
which was arranged on the ground, was decidedly 
a popular event with the boys, although they had 
to give vent to some good-humoured badinage 
when the eggs fell from the unsteady spoons. At 
the close, Mrs. Wheeler presented the prizesto the 
victors, and was thanked most heartily with “ three 
times three.” Cheers for the ladies, Mc. Fardel, 
and his assistant, brought the function to a close. 
Details :— 
too YARDS.—(SENIORS.) 
FIRST HEAT. 

J. Drummond, hep. 2yds . 

W. Braess, scratch 

H. Russell, hep. 8yds. viet 


Russell was easily disposed of. Time, 13 secs. 











SECOND HEAT. 
Carst and Wheeler a bye. 

THIRD HEAT. 

W. Braess, scratch.. 

J. Drummond, hep. 2yds . 


G. C. Wheeler, hep. 3yds 
J. Carst, scratch 
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Braess caught up his men half way down and 
won easily; very little separated second and third. 
‘Time, 113 secs. 
100 Yarps.—(Juntors.) 
FIRST HEAT. 

W. Carst, scratch 

A. Brent, hep. ryd. 

J. Charlesworth, hep. 4y 


A good race for premier position resulted in 
scratch man landing it by afew feet. Time, 14sec. 









SECOND HEAT. 






G. Russell hep. 7yd: 1 
H., Lee hep. 2yds. 2 
W. Johnstone, hep. 4yds. ° 


The limit man maintained his position all 
through. Time, 13$secs. 
FINAL HEAT. 
W. Carst, scratch . 
G. Russell, hep. 7yds. 
H. Lee, hep. 2yds . 
J. Charlesworth, hep. ay 









owns 


The scratch man soon forged ahead and led 

feom half way down. A close thing for second 
place. Time, 13 secs. 

Lone Jumr.—(Sewiors ) 

G. C. Wheeler, hep. 7in. 15ft. gin 

W. Braess, scratch, 15ft. 4}ir 

J. Drummond, hep. sin, r4ft. 2! 

S. Kuhn, hep. 2ft. raft. 

Wheeler won on his handicap. 

Lone Jume.—(Juntors.) 

A. Brent, hep. 2in, raft. gin. . 

W. Carst, scratch, raft. 6in. 
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Brent beat Carst by an inch without the handi- 
cap. 


Hicu Jume.—(Sentors.) 
G. C. Wheeler, hep. 4i 
J. Drummond, hep. tin 
W. Braess, scratch, 4ft. tiv 

Wheeler again won on his handicap. 







100 YARDS.—(UNDER 15). 
J. Drummond, scratch 
G. C. Wheeler, hep. ryd. 
W. Carst, hep, 3yds- 
H. Lee, hep. 5 yds. 
Barnett, hep. syds. 
Booth, hcp. sdys. ; 
Once again the race lay with Wheeler 
Drummond, and the latter got home first by a few 
feet. Time, 12} secs. 
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Turee-teccep Race.—(50 Yarps.) 









R. Sakamoto and W. Braess .. F 
G. C. Wheeler and J. Dinmmond ...... 2 
A. Kingdon and K. Ozawa . ° 
M. Sakamoto and A. Brent J 
H. Russell and H. Le ° 








R. Sakamoto and Braess just landed home by 
a foot in fromeof Wheeler and Drummond. Time, 
15 secs. 

Otp Boy’s Race.—(220 Yarps). 
Henry Goddard, hep. § yds. 
C. Gibbs, scratch 
W. Crane, hep. 5 yds. 
H.'S. Goddard, hep. § yds. 
O. Poole, hep. 5 yds 
H, Watt, hep. to yds... 
H. Drummond, hep. 5 yds 

A very good race among the first three men. 
Time, 31 secs. 
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200 Yarps.—(Junror.) 
W. Carst, scratch 
W. Johnstone, hep. 10 yds. 
H. Barnett, hep. 15 yds. .... 
Won easily ; Barnett gave up half way round. 
Time, 30 secs. 









Quarter Mere. 

W. Braess, scratch... 
G. C. Wheeler, hep. 10 yd: 
H. Russell, hep. 30 yds. ‘ 
Braess came in alone, the others giving up. 

Girts’ Race. 

Miss Cassie Cook 
Miss Hettie Kuhn 
Miss Barnett 
ht little ladies ran, and the majority carried 
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in their eggs safely. The winner came in with a 
walk, 
Sack Race.—(5o Varps.) 
M, Sakamoto 1 
H. Russell se 2 
C. Helm . 


see 3 
ith, A. Pohl, and 
An easy win, 


A. Kingdon, S. Kuh 
H. Roux, also ran, 


too Yarps.—(Unper 11.) 

G. Russell, hep. 3yds.. 
J. Charlesworth, scratch 
He Jelnetonge scratch , 
H. Cook, hep. 3 yards .. 
H. Barnett, hep. 3 yards ........ 
The scratch men failed to catch Russell, who 

mantained his start tothe finish. Time, 14secs. 
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Wueetsarrow Race.—(so Yarps). 

A. Kingdon and R. Ozawa .. 

G. Allcock and R. Sakamoto 

A. Pohl and M. Sakamoto .. 

W. Braess and G. Wheeler 

C. Helm and H. Russell 

An amusing race, only the two first barrows 
succeeded in getting home in the orthodox style. 


Consoratoin Race.—(220 Yarps). 
SENIORS. 
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H. Russell, hep 10 yards 1 
C, Helm, scratch 2 
A. Pohl, scratch ° 
J. Kuhn ° 
Won by a foot. Time, 32 secs. 
JUNIORS. 
F. Booth, scratch Pes I 
H. Lee, scratch , 2 
H. Bamett, hep. 15 yards..... ° 
H. Cook, hep. 1§ yards... ° 





Won easily. Time, 32 secs. 





LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
easels ee 
(From our own Conresronpenr.) 





Chicago, October 20th. 

This letter will necessarily pertain chiefly to res 
Columbiana: it will begin with the celebration 
New York City ; it will includesome general items 
about the World’s Fair; and will close with the 
special festivities of the dedicatory ceremonies in 
this city. 

The celebration in New York City began S 
day, October 19th, with special religious services 
in most of the churches and cathedrals of the East- 
ern metropolis, On Monday began a series of 
imposing pageants, opened with a grand parade 
of 25,000 children from public, private, and paro- 
chial schools, from institutions and asylums, toges 

with young men from colleges and universities. 
ney were received by Vice President Morton, 
Secretary of the Treasury Foster, Governor Flower 
and others. In the evening, @ select audience 
gathered in Carnegie Music Hall to listen to a 
cantata entitled ‘ Columbus,” and to an oration 


by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 


On Tuesday took place the great naval parade, 
in which two hundred vessels participated. All 
the harbour shipping was gaily decorated ; and all 
available places on land and water were oc- 
cupied by immense crowds of spectators. In this 
marine pageant not only our own, but also some 
French, Italian, and Spanish vessels, took part. 
Various salutes from the men-of-war, salvos from 
the batteries, and applause from the spectators 
made the noisy part of the demonstration. In 
the evening, the Roman Catholics, 25,000 strong, 
marched; and afterwards a gorgeous display of 
fire-works was made from the great bridge. 

Wednesday, October 12th, was, of course, the 
big day. The feature of the morning was the 
great military parade, “fifteen miles long,” with 
fully 50,000 men in line. It occupied six hours in 
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passing a given point, and has not been equalled 
since the grand review of the Union armies at the 
close of the war, in Washington, Probably 3,000,000 
people witnessed the parade along the elabor 
ately decorated streets. In the afternoon, under 
the auspices of our Italio-American residents, a 
monument to Columbus was unveiled in Central 
Paik. In the evening, the streets, brilliantly illu- 
minated, were packed with crowds to witness the 
parade of allegorical floats, presenting historical 
events and personages. 

‘The celebration closed on Friday, with a swell 
banquet of over 4oo prominent citizens and visitors. 
Mayor Grant presided : and Vice-President Mor 
ton, General Porter, Governor Flower, and others 
delivered addresses. 

In many other localities, October 12th was ob- 
served as Columbus Day with various ceremonies. 
In this city, the Italian residents had an imposing 
parade in the afternoon, a banquet at sunset, and 
a ball in the evening. The Columbus Club, a 
Catholic organization, also had a grand banquet 
with eloquent addresses at the Auditorium that 
evening. 

As a temporary digression from Columbian 
topics, the University of Chicago affords an 
item of interest, That institution, with its usual 
good fortune, is to have the largest and best 
telescope in the world, and a magnificent observa- 
tory. This is due to the generosity of ‘ Baron” 
Charles T. Yeskes, the millonaire owner of part 
of our street railway system of cable lines. 

Suill another exhibition has been opened in this 
ity. It comprises the original “ John Raron’s 
Fort,” in which is also a collection of war relics. 

In re religious items, there has come a dramatic 
phase of the Briggs case. By a vote of 19 to 1 the 
directors of the Union Theological Seminary voted 
to dissolve the compact with the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 

The Episcopal Convention, recently in session 
at Baltimore, has made a noteworthy record in 
reforms, The new book of common prayer is to 
be much shorter, and the ritual has been revised 
with a view to simplicity. 

Last week the National Council of Congte- 
gational Churches had a session of three days 
at Minneapolis; and among other matters, had a 
lively discussion over the ‘close corporation ” 
policy of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

But itis now time to return to the World’s Fair. 
Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge finally declined to 
deliver the oration at the dedicatory ceremonies. 
Senator Daniel, of Virginia, was offered the posi 
tion, butdeclined. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, 
was then selected, and, in spite of the lateness of 
the hour, gracefully accepted the honour. ‘Thece 
is considetable ill-feeling in Kentucky over the 
Breckenridge episode; but it will probably di 
appear before long. 

A telegram from Private Secretary Halford 
definitely announces, that ‘the President will not 
be able to be in Chicago.” Vice-President Morto 
will, of course, officiate in the President’s place 5 
but the absence of the latter will detract from the 
interest of the occasion. 

‘The campaign is warming up a little, but is, 
nevertheless, remarkably quiet, It is a contest of 
principles rather than of parades, of thought more 
than toreh-lights, and is a great disappointment to 
to the professional politicians. James G. Bla 
delivered one speech from the porch of Whitelaw 
Reid’s house at Ophir Farm; and the leaders of 
both parties are “orating” here andthere, Among 
the Democrats ex-Minister R. B. Hubbard is 
active in campaign work, and was honoured the 
other evening with a reception by the Iroquois Club 
of this city, It still looks as if the People’s Party 
will fail to poll a sufficiently large vote to break the 
“Solid South,” but will draw enough from the 
Republicans to make the latter lose some of the 
Western States. This means no choice by the 
people, and the subsequent election of Cleveland 
and Reid. 

The U.S. Supreme Comt has unanimously de- 
cided that the Miner Law, by which Presidential 
electors in. Michigan are chosen by districts, is 
constitutional. 

President Harrison has issued a proclamation 
opening to immediate settlement about 1,800,000 
acres of the Crow Indian Resetvation in souther 
Montana. 

The new commercial treaty between Spain and 
the United States has been formally signed by 
Secretary Foster and the Spanish Minister, It 
gives great satisfaction to both sides. 

The Chinese residents in America are making 


preparations to contest the registration provisions 
Meanwhile, no act of 

































































of the wew restrictive law. 
Congress seems able to prevent the Chinese from 
martying American girls; for the other day Dy. 
Gre Wo, of Omaha, was wedded to a Miss C 
Dewitt, of that city 

‘A newspaper item brings the information from 


the city of Mexico, that arrangements hi een 
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made for the establishment of a colony of 1,000 
Japanese of “none but the better classes” in the 
State of Sinola in that country. ‘This movement 
is said to be “the result of an extended investi- 
gation” made by a commission sent out by the 
Japanese government. 

The New York Chicago line of telephone is 
now formally “opened” for operation, Mayor 
Washbream of this city sent the first message to 
Mayor Grant of New York; and then others, 
cluding Prof. Alexander Bell, the inventor, held 
conversation, ‘This line is 950 miles in length, 

‘The grand jury of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, after it had been charged by Chief Justice 
Paxson, of that state as to what constitutes treason 
against the commonwealth, returned true bills 
against the members of the Homestead Advisory 
Committee of the strikers and also against the 
officials of the Carnegie Company and several 
Pinkertons for murder and conspiracy. 

There is to be a solar Eclipse this morning and 

afternoon; but at present writing the sky is cloudy 
and does not look like clearing off. Itis probable, 
anyhow, that but little attention with be paid to it 
in the excitement of the dedicatory celebration, 
The moon may hide the sun, but it can not eclipse 
the great parade which will be taking place at the 
same time. 
The Chicago Columbian celebrations began on 
uunday with special services and appropriate dis- 
courses in the various churches, and will continue 
throughout the week. On Monday, the guests and 
visitors began to arrive from the four quarters, 
and are still arriving in crowds. ‘There is such a 
jam in the down town districts, that passage along 
the streets can be made only with extreme diffi 
culty. The small boy rejoices in the presence of 
thousands of State militia and regular troops with 
their bands and banners. Vice-President Morton 
is, of course, the guest of honour ; of the Cabinet, 
Messrs. J. W. Foster, Charles’ Foster, Elkins, 
Wanamaker, Noble, Miller, and Rusk are here 
with one or more members of their families; of 
the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Fuller and wife, 
Justices Harlan, Gray, Blatchford, Shires, Brewer, 
and wives; the foreign diplomatic corps in large 
numbers, including Ye Cha Yun from Korea, Pang 
Kwan Yu and Yun Kwai from China, and Minis 
ter ‘Tateno, with Tsunejiro Miyasaki and Lieut. S. 
Nakamura,from Japan, Ex President R. B. Hayes 
is here; but ex President Cleveland, with thought 
ful courtesy toward his rival, detained at the bed- 
side of a sick wife, at the last moment sent a very 
kindly and delicate letter of declination, Almost 
cvery State in the Union is represented by its 
Governor, accompanied, perhaps, by other officials, 
or his staff, or partof the state militia, or all to- 
gether, ‘The officials, national and local, of the 
Columbian Exposition, are out almost in full 
numbers; and have improved the opportunity by 
having various meetings. Other notables, too 
humerous to mention, are here; and the profanum 
vulgar, the heimin, ave well represented. 

The city is magnifiently decorated in all 
quarters, especially down town and out here by 
the World’s Fair grounds, red, white and blue and 
terra cotta (the municipal colour) are variousld 
blended. Flags of all nations may be seen here an 
there; in one window of Marshall Field and Co.’s 
retail store are four Japanese flags arranged about 
a sixteen-petalled clirysanthemum rosette. 

Last night at the Auditoriam Theatre the lead 
ing citizens of Chicago gavea reception, ball, and 
banquet to Vice President Morton, the Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, Diplomatic Corps, Governors, 
Army and Navy Officers, and other prominent 
guests, It was a very select affair. 

This morning the civil parade taken place. As 
it will be necessary to start early to get a good 
vantage point from which to view it, [must close 
this letter now; but as the Fapan Mail was 
favoured with press privileges, T hope in my next 
letter to be able to give a full account of the vari 
ous celebrations, 

(This letter missed the last mail) 

























































































The village of Aucun, France, is at the centre 
of a great basin of bituminous schist, and is in 
teresting from a scientific as well as an industial 
point of view because it contains a quantity of 
precious fossils. One bed yields@* boghead.” 
This matter, which has been regarded as a_min- 
eral, has been proven to be not so in reality, but 
an accumulation of gelatinous seaweed and of 
ulmic substance, ‘There are also grains of pollen 
in enormous number, having the appearance 
of little round points, These grains were dis 
charged into the airby forests of trees intermediate 
between the cycads and the conifers, about the 
close of primary times, by a phenomenon that is 
siill reproduced in the’ vicinity of certain forests, 
giving us “rains of sulphur.” By this discovery, 











as M. Gaudry observes, Paleontology robs Mine- 
are one of its substances. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN THE FAPAN- 
ESE ALPS. 
—_——+ 


By Waxrer Wesroy, M.A., F.R.G.S., Eno- 
Lish Cuarzain, Kone. 





Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
OF me and of my soul, a8 I of them? 
Is not the love of them deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? 
Tucundi acti labores, (CICERO, DE FIN.) 


“It is amid the giant heights which on three 
sides wall in the secluded province of Iida, that 
the sublimest mountain scenery of Japan is to be 
found,” says Dixon in “The Laid of the Morning,” 
and anyone who has had opportunities of travel- 
ling amongst representative types of the scenery of 
Japan will fully endorse his statement. The pre- 
sent writer was first induced to turn his attention 
to these “ Japanese Alps,” as they well may be 
called, by an enthusiastic recommendation given 
two years ago by Professor Chamberlain, and the 
result, was a perfect revelation of unexpected 
grandeur. It is probably partly owing to the fact 
that travelling in this mountainous distiict is of the 
roughest kind that its wild fastnesses are, as Dixon 
puts it, “ta charmed circle within a charmed circle 
isolated by nature much as the whole empire was 
isolated by man.” Of all the provinces of Japan, 
Hida is the most remote and least known? Few 
uavellers, either natives or foreigners, ever pene- 
trate the vast solitudes of the mighty ranged which 
on the north and east cuts it offalmost entirely from 
communication with the outer world. And yet 
nowhere in the bounds of the Land of the Rising 
Sun is there such a marvellous range, so wonderful 
and complete a variety of nature's beauties, to be 
met with. From the richness of sub-tropical vege- 
tation, to alpine snows, nothing is wanting. When 
the dare cone of Fuji has lost its snowy manile 
these granite peaks and casteliated cliffs still bear 
the glittering snow upon their steep sides, and 
more than one great river has its volume swelled 
by the waters which descend from their slopes 
of ever-wasting, never disappearing snow. 

‘The easiest approach into these solitary wilds is 
from Matsumoto on the east, or from Gifu on the 
south, of the boundaries of Hida. 

Last summer I took the former route, and it was 
from the top of the Hoiukuji-tdge, between Uyeda 
and Matsumoto, that I got my first view of ranges 
and peaks such as I had hardly believed Japan 
could boast of. Novikura with its saddle-like sum- 
mit, Jonen-dake with its beautiful tiangular form 
—teéalling the shape of the peeiless Weisshorn, 
queen of the Pennine Alps—and, above ail, the 
sharp peak of Yarigatake, the Matterhorn of 
Japan, in all ils naked grandeur—these and count- 
less other heights, seen across the broad plain of 
Matsumoto, combined to form a picture which can 
never fade from memory and ever will remain one 
of its choicest possessions. 

On that occasion, a week spent in an expedition 
to Yarigatake, second in height to Fuji itself, was 
less productive than one had hoped, through bad 
weather, After two nights away from our inu at 
Shienajima, and the exploration of a new route to 
the foot of the final peak—the ‘Spear? (yar) of 
the mountain—we weie driven back when’ half an 
hour of good weather would have landed us on the 
summit. Ri however, made the rocks in a 
dangerous condition for climbing, and ten hours 
of hard work, with little food all day, bad brought 
us too late to the last stage of the ascent. So we 
were compelled to accept the inevitable and tum 
out backs on our peak, not without one of us, at 
any tate, vowing vengeance upon him and deter- 
mining to return another year and plant an iron 
heel upon the giant’s head. 

It was with this end, amongst others, in view, that 
on August 1st last my friend Dr. Miller, of Kobe, 
and myself left by the 9.02 a.m. train for Gifu, 
Our plan was to male our way into Hida from the 
South, and then work round to the mountains from 
their western side, eventually crossing the range 
into Shinshiu, our objective point there being the 
town of Matsumoto. 

How far our plans succeeded, I have now to tell. 
‘The journey along the T6kaidé railway is too well 
known to need description, but I may mention in 
passing that in clear weather oue can get a glimpse 
of the snow-streaked summits of both Hakusan in 
Kaga, and Ontake in Hida Shinshiu, if careful 
watch is kept when passing through the station of 
Ogaki. Last November [had enchanting views 
of the then snow-crowned peaks, but often the 
summer haze prevents them from being visible. 



























































Hakusan_is nearly N. and Ontake N.E. From 
Gifu to Seki, our first night’s stopping place on 
the road to Takayama (ihe capital of Hida), 





is a distance of about 10} miles. ‘The first past of 
the road, the Hida kaido, is very good, but later 
on it becomes bad beyond expression. Warned 
of this, we had only engaged one jinrikésha, into 


whic) webaeked ons-baggage, prelerring to nego- 
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tiate any possible pitfalls on foot, as well as to en- 
joy the walk through what was to be really pleasant 
scenery, in the calm and quiet of the dying sum 
mer day. Beyond Akutami the road crosses the 
‘Tsubokawa, an affluent of the Nagaragawa, the 
view of the hills to the left and the rapids of the 
broad stream on the right being extremely pretty. 

The last half or more of the road proved far 
worse even than we had been led to expect. In some 
places we had literally to lift the &uruma along, 
and as darkuess at length fell we had to give co: 
stant attention to the baggage, for it was jolted 
along in momentary danger of being hurled pell- 
mell into the gaps yawning on every side. How- 
ever, by getting all hands to the wheel, not without 
a frequent wish we each possessed more pairs than 
the nominal number with which nature had en- 
dowed us, we managed to overcome all obtacles, 
and after a teudge of four hours we arrived at Seki 
at 8.30 p.m. Here we found excellent. accomoda- 
tion at the “ Yorozuya,” additional attention being 
shown when the fact of my companion’s therapeu- 
tic powers became known. For our landlord 
brought in a friend, who was ill, for examination 
and asa token of gratitude for assistance given, 
presented each of us with a pretty little fan, and 
to the doctor he also gave a very neat stiletto, 
Some difficulty was experienced in getting kurn- 
mas here at anything like a reasonable rate, the 
reason advanced being that of the unusually bad 
state of the road to Takayama, and so the bar- 
gaining lasted long into the night before an agree- 
ment was reached. 

‘As the next day’s journey took us only a dis- 
tance of 32$ miles, it will be at once seen that there 
must have been something rather rough about the 
road we passed over. With two men to each 
invikisha we were off at 6.30a.m., a lovely morning 
greeting us as we said our good byes and turned 
our faces towards Takayama. For the first seven 
miles or so, the road thither fully bore out the bad 
character it had been given, but then comes a 
remarkable change, the next 15 miles (the portion 
between Tonomura and Kanayama) being almost 
fit for a bicycle track neatly all the way, although 
the latter part is somewhat hilly. On nearing 
Kanayama the character of the scenery alters, 
growing grander as the mild hills and valleys of 
Mino are left behind and we draw near to ragged 
cliffs which wall in the swift flowing waters of the 
Hida-gawa. 

Just outside this village is one of the most 
picturesque spots on the whole ofthe route. It 
is here that the Mazegawa, one of the most jm 
portant tributaries of this river, comes in to swell 
the volume of the stream, and at the angle formed 
by the two a view is presented which will not 
readily be forgotten by those who once behold it. 
From Kanayama right on to Kukuno, a distance of 
nearly 40 miles, the road follows the course of the 
Hida-gawa, whose well wooded valleys and rocky 
ravines furnish a constant succession of scenes of 
varying beauty. Just after passing Shimohara, a 
neat village a mile or so beyond Kanayama, a 
picturesque temple at the foot of a magnificent 
grove of daik cryptomeria on the left attracts 
one’s attention, but along the whole route it is the 
hand of Nature, rather than that of man, which 
furnishes us with a never ceasing source of wonder 
and delight. At one time we are passing almost 
within reach of the stream, at another the road 
winds along the edge of a precipice of 500 feet or 
so above, wooded from its summit to the water 
edge. 

Near Hiodo, 3 rf beyond Shimohara, the scenery 
is particularly striking, affording a lovely view of 
pine-clad islets rising from the rapids of the tor- 
rent bed. 

At the former village, we are told that the day 
is now too far advanced to enable us to push onto 
the next stopping place—Gero—before night-fall. 
The latter part of our route has been bad enough, 
it is true, but the worst, the coolies say, has yet to 
come. The experience of the road for the last few 
miles has been trying, but the prospect of going 
on for another eight miles along anything more vile 
is hideous, One cannot afford, in such scenes as 
these, tohave one’s attention distracted from drink- 
ing in the charms that Nature's lavish hand holds 
out for our delight at every turn, by: the prosaic 
discomforts of a finrikisha joltiug out all the better 
feelings that siiould have play to the very full, 
Accordingly, we decide to stop the night at Hiodo, 
our resting place being an unpretentious inn on the 
outskirts of the little village thai consists merely 
of a few scattered houses dotted here and there 
over a part of the valley rather more open than 
that through which we have just been making our 
way. 

On the following day we found abundant cause 
to congratulate ourselves on our decision. 

The road is for some distance cut in the rocky 
face of the precipices which overhan, 


/ 1 river 
on our left. Heavy paint have ins 



























































washed the thin layer of soil almost entirely away 
from the rocks beneath, and it is hard work for the 
jinritisha to get along, Having hoped to gain time 
‘on the way from Teki to Sakayama by taking 
them, it was somewhat of a disappointment to find 
them so useless. But there was no help for it, and 
our thoughts could not but turn with never ending 
delight to the fresh beauties that opened out on 
either hand, 

Curiously enough, the most beautiful part of the 
route has been given the most unbecoming name 
of Figokw (Hell), apparently by reason of the 
fearsome aspect it presents to the beholder. 

After a hard pull for some 5 or 6 miles beyond 
Hiodo, the road begins to improve, and a fine view 
greets us as the river makes a sudden bend, and 
passes under a picturesque bridge at the point 
where a branch road turns off to the Nakasendo. 
(This road, after crossing the boundary of Hida 
nd Mino again, itself bifurcates, its upper parts 
turning cound to the north-east and coming out at 
Fukushima in Shinshiu, whilst the lower arm 
lakes a short cut to the south-east and joins the 
same great highway just after it crosses from Shin- 
shin into Mino at Nakatsu.) 

Near Gero the road loses itself in the boulders 
of the bed of a torrent which here dashes into the 
Hida-gawa on the right, and after heavy rains 
some difficully must be experienced in getting 
kurumas across. Further on, at Osaka (some. 
times also called 'Ossaka) we reach the loveliest of 
all the many beautiful scenes with which this route 
abounds, ‘The village stands at the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Hida gawa with the Osaka- 
gawa, and the sight of the wild waters of the 
tributary torrent as it comes rushing down a 
ravine on the right, combined with the stern rug- 
gedness of the cliffs which rise up on the left, all 
unite to form a picture of entrancing beauty. 

‘Lhis, indeed, forms a fitting climax to the cor 
stant succession of charming views through which 
we have been passing for a day and a half, and 
the rest of the route is almost tame by comparison 

Another ro miles and we are at Kukuno, where, 
for the present, we say good-bye to the great 
stream, which has afforded us such a constant 
source of pleasure whilst it has been our compan- 
ion—thongh always a passer-by—during so many 
miles. Its name, however, is a little puzzling, ‘as it 
varies, from time to time like that of most of the 
more important rivers of Japan, according to the 
locality through which it passes. 

For instance, that given it at its bicth from the 
deep emerald waters of the tarn Q-ike on Nori- 
kura, whence it springs, is Adanogé-gawa. As 
it grows older and bigger, further on between 
Kukuno and Osaka, its name is changed to Masu- 
da-gawa ; whilst curiously enough, it 1s not until it 
leaves its native province of Hida and passes into 
that of Mino, that it assumes the tile by which it 
is best known, of the Hida-gawa, Near Ota, on 
the Nakasendé, it ceases to have any individual- 
ity, its waters being merged in those of the broad 
swift flowing Kisogawa whose delta embraces the 
broad plain at the head of Owari Bay. 

From Kukuno a path follows the course of the 
tiver for seven miles as far as the village of Miza 
on on the Nomugi Tége from Takayama to Matsu- 
moto, and would save a consideralile distance to 
those who were not desirous of going on to Taka- 
yama before crossing that pass. 

Leaving our jinrikishas here—with the exception 
of the one containing our baggage—we applied 
ourselves to the crossing of the Miya-tége, over 
which a remarkably good road leads, for a dis- 
tance of 7} miles, to Takayama. ‘The summit of 
the pass is reached by a gentle ascent of about 
1} miles, and on attaining it a fine view of the hills 
on the west of Takayama is obtained. The de- 
scent from the top of the pass as far as the village 
and temple of Miya—the latter really giving 
the name to the former—is effected by a remark- 
able series of zigzags, the serpentine windings of 
this road being very cleverly arranged. It is 
only 24 cho from the top to the temple, which 
stands on the right hand side of the path in 
the shade of a fine grove of stately cryptomerias, 
This is the principal Shinto temple in the whole 
province of Hida, and is said to have been founded 
in prehistoric times, though the present buildings 
ave comparatively of a recent date. The situation 
is very fine, and though the buildings are of the 
simplest character there is a solemn stateliness 
which is very impressive. Ina shed on the right 
of the gateway are several wooden horses of 
various sizes, the smallest being apparently noth- 
ing more than achild’s rocking-horse without the 
rockers, and presenting a ludicrous incongruity 
with its surroundings. Passing on from here we 
soon cross the rivet Miyagawa, and our route 
for a short distance follows its valley, at length 
coming ont into the small plain in which stands 






























































the tqwn of ‘Takayama, the capital of the province 


GTS ‘a population of a little over FRO 9 
UR 


Here we put up ata very comfortable inn, the Tane- 
kaya, whose landlord, from the time he sent out a 
servant with a lantern to meet us on our entrance 
into the town, until the moment when he said a 
polite farewell the next morning, showed us a 
courtesy and attentiveness which are always most 
noticeable when not on the beaten tracks in Japan. 

It was a surprise to find, on making enquiries 
here, that it was possible to take kurumas for some 
distance, and so save time, along the way east- 
wards to Hirayu, the place we had fixed upon as 
the basis of our operations upon the western side of 
the “ Alps of Japan.” 

Accordingly our spirits rose as on the next morn- 
ing we found ourselves early bowling along the road 
which passes out at the north-east corner of the 
town in the direction of the great peaks with which 
we were eager (o make a nearer acquaintance. At 
first the road is somewhat rough, but later on, 
especially beyond Odani, it greatly improves, 
partly owing, no doubt, to the, composition 
of the hills whose sides it traverses. Charm- 
ing views open out from time to time 
the fresh clear morning air, as we wind in 
and out of the hollows of the hills, now close 
by the side of the busy torrent hurrying down 
from its birth place in the great solitary mountains 
to join the river in the busy plain, then again 
looking down on its dark waters from far above as 
the road steadily climbs the gradients on the lower 
spurs of the great peaks, Perhaps the loveliest part 
of this charming route is that just beyond the little 
hamlet of Odani, some six miles out from Taka- 
yama, 

Here the Nidgawa, with its dark impetuous 
tapids crossed at intervals by picturesque litle 
biidges, dashes down the narrow defile between 
the richly wooded cliffs from its birthplace in a 
deep emerald lake—the Quiti-ike—which after- 
wards we looked down upon when climbing the 
higher ridges of Norikura. It is one of the summits 
of this peak which we now catch sight of rising 
far above its neighbouring satellites. 

About ten miles from Takayama a neat way- 
side temple is passed on the left, close to the ham- 
let of Hiomo. It was here, as we tured to 
look down the valley up which’ we had just come, 
that a view, as striking as it was unexpected, met 
our gaze. There, 60 miles away, as the crow flies, 
forming an exquisite vignette in’ an angle of the 
nearer hills, tises the massive cone of Hakusa 
the great “white mountain” of Kaga. is pre- 
cipitous sides, “scarred with a thousand wintey 
water-courses” and picked out here and there with 
glistening slopes of snow, are sharply defined 
against the blue vault of heaven. There is no 
intervening plain to catch the eye, only the forest- 
clad hills in the immediate foreground, and then 
this grand far-off peak rising up in the angle they 
make as their outlines meet. The contrast between 
the near glorious greenery of trees of every shade 
and the distant grey and purple and white of this 
great pyramid standing solitary in the clear at- 
mosphere of a perfect summer’s day, was inde- 
scribably beautiful. [t was a happy inspiration 
that prompted us to stop just at that spot to take 
some observations, for in doing so, to turn round 
and see this lovely picture spread out before us. 

Ina little less than four hours from the start, our 
kurumas come to a full stop, the road itself almost 
doing the same, or at any rate dwindling down 
toa narrow track which crosses the foot hills of the 
great chain and leads to the little village of Hirayu, 
It is about 11 o'clock when we reach Hatahoko 
aud here the sénrikishas, for which there is no 
fucther use, are sent back, and arrangements have 
to be made for transporting our baggage over 
the pass, commonly known hereabouts as the 
Hirayu-toge. This is no easy task, for we are 
completely in the hands of the house at which we 
stopped and unburdened the kurumas, and as this 
gentleman knows full well that he has us at his 
mercy, his demands are proportionately exorbit- 
tant. "However, we had determined not to yield, 
and as he was in an equally obstinate state 
of mind, there seemed to be every prospect 
of adead-lock. We had plenty of time to wait as 
the pass would only take about four hours to cross, 
so we left him to reflect until he should arrive at a 
better and more reasonable frame of mind, In 
the meantime, we fell to on our mid-day meal, and 
somehow or another the fact of the therapeutic 
powers of my companion eked out with astonishing 
results, For within about half an hour not only 
had a large proportion of the inhabitants of th 
village received medical attention * free of charge * 
but cur crusty friend had so far softened as to pro- 
vide us with the help we wanted at a comparatively 
reasonable rate. It is, however, well to bear in 
mind, on such occasions as these, that as the 
peasants in mountainons valleys usually turn out to 
their work at an early hour, there is always a scar- 
ciel coplies;ayailable for transport. purposes, 
and-covisequent! man is to be induced to 
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leave his day’s work and go off elsewhere, he 
generally expects to be well-paid for doing so. 

Tt was just mid-day when we left Hatahoko, 
which, by the way, is well situated at the head of 
the valley through which we have come. 

In front of us the valley divides. The left 
branch going up into the hills which rise betwee: 
us and Hirayu, and the right penetrating far into 
the massive Aanks of Norikura, the first of the 
giants of the range to which our attention is to 
be given. High up this valley lies the lovely little 
lake in which rises the Niiigawa, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Miyagawa, this again forming one 
of the principal feeders of the Jindzu-gawa, well 
know to the Japanese as almost the greatest of the 
swift streams that empty themselves into the Sea 
of Japan. 

it is possible, by following a track which winds 
up the lovely defile towards the lake, to make the 
ascent of Norikura, but as we had decided to make 
Hirayu our head-quarters, we left this route untried, 
and set out, with our two porters, for that place vid 
the Hirayu-toge. The path winds steeply up the 
valley to the lett, for a while near a mountain torrent 
of the usual noisy sort. By and by, however, we lose 
its companionship, and after passing a group of 
cottages, collectively known as Kute, we find our- 
selves at last out of the reach of human habitations, 
save here and there a solitary charcoal-burner’s 
hut situated in an open space cleared out of the 
dense forest of firs, beeches, oaks, and other trees. 

In a little over 2§ hours we arrive at the top of 

the ridge, on the other side of which, close by the 
summit, we find a hut tenanted only by afew more 
or less dilapidated stone images of Buddha. A short 
rest here, and down we plunge into a hollow at the 
bottom of which lies the little village of Hirayu, 
which, however, is at first hidden by an intervening 
slope of the steep hill side we are descending. On 
the way down we get good views of Norileura a 
Title to the right, and lesser heights in front and 
on the left, A descent of less than an hour and 
we are standing at the hospitable door of 
Yomosaburo, and very soon afterwards we 
are sitting up to our necks in the hot mineral 
water bath close by. ‘These waters—impregnated 
with iron—are conducted from the spot at which 
they rise, into several bath-houses in the village, 
by means of bamboo pipes, but as tle temperature 
is originally some 190° other pipes bring in a 
supply of cold water as well, in order to make is 
possible to bathe without being parboiled. The 
spring leaves the ground about 100 feet from the 
bath house furthest up the village from the inn, 
During the evening we had a visit from another 
occupant of the house, by name Mr. Kumagaye, 
an official in the Kanagawa department of the 
Agricultural Board, who was making a report on 
the Botany and Geology of this district. He 
showed us some interesting sketch maps of various 
sections of the neighbouring mountains, which were 
of assistance to us in settling our route when next 
day we set out for our first mountaineering expedi« 
tion, the first ascent of Norikura from the N.W. 

In order to do this it was necessary to spend the 
night somewhere on the mountain, so the next 
morning after our arrival at Hirayu was chiefly 
spent in getting information on the subject and 
making the neeessary preparations for our climb. 

As a result of our enquiries we found that it 
would be possible to sleep at the huts of the work- 
men employed at a mine situated in the hills some 
4 0r § miles from Hiraya, and from here we might 
be able to find some practicable route to the top of 
our peak. Accordingly, having secured the ser- 
vices of a couple of coolies overnight, we set off at 
2.15 p.m., and left the village by a path to theS.E, 
which brought us, in a quarter of an hour, to the 
works where the copper from the mine I have 
mentioned is smelted, and, passing this, the as- 
cent soon leads up a valley down which comes dash- 
ing the torrent of the Takaharagawa. This 
eventually joins the Miyagawa on the N.W. cor- 
ner of the boundary of the provinces of Hida and 
Etchiu, that river then flowing into the Jintsu-gawa, 
as I have already mentioned. 

A steep pull for a mile or so brings us to a 
point just above a magnificent cascade, formed by 
the Takara-gawa near its source, which falls with a 
thunderous roar into a rocky basin more than 200 
feet below. It was difficult to realize that this was 
the same as the slender silvery thread, to all 
appearance as light and soft as silken ribbon when 
seen from the village not two miles away. 

In two hours from the start we found ourselves at 
the end of the path, and at the entrance of the litle 
mining settlement of which we had been told. 
This consists of one or two long low lines of huts 
built on the steep hill-side in which the mines are 
excavated. Outside the front of the huts runs a 
sort of gallery or covered-in verandah, for the 
miners stay on here all the year round, and jndg 
ing by the summer temperature as we found it, the 
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deal of protection necessary. On making as polite 
an application as we could—for we were alone, our 
potters not having yet arrived—we received a most 
hospitable welcome, and on accepting the kindly 
invitation to enter, we found ourselves in a com- 
fortable little room, quite as cosy at least as tie 
one in which we had spent the previous night. 
This, we discovered, was the office of the overseer 
of the mines, and served him and some of his sub 
ordinates also, for the purpose not only of office, 
but of dining and bed-room as well. By and by, 
our coolies arrived with the baggage and we im 
mediately set to work making ourselves snug 
for the night. First, however, came the evening 
meal, and here we fared regally, being supplied 
by our host with a liberal quantity of octopus and 
sweet potatoes fried in oil, an addition to our own 
provisions of such an appetising character that 
the latter were really hardly needed. 

Before turning in, we had a chat with our new 
fiends about our surroundings. The mines, they 
told us, had only been working some 3 or 4 years, 
the quantity of copper produced being about 
150,000lbs., and that of silver 2,500lbs. annually. 
Asimilar mine was formerly woiked on the east 
slope of this northern spur of Norikura, and traces 
of the old buildings, furnaces, etc., are still to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Onogawa on the 
Shinshiu side, But for 30 years or so operations 
have been suspended, and the works are now de- 
serted. 

The miners at Kzon here carry on their vocation 
all the year round, and as the mine is at an altitude 
of nearly 7,000 feet, in a somewhat exposed posi- 
tion, the cold in winter must be intense. ‘The path 
up from Hirayu is of course, buried deep under 
the snow, and as the ordinary waraji are unsuit- 
ed for snow-walking, recourse is had to foot 
gear specially adapted to it. For hard snow asort 
of crampon called kana-kanjiki is used, consisting 
of a flat metal band with three iron points, 

When, however, the consistency of the snow will 
not admit of these being used, a light frame 
of bamboo, like a Canadian snowshoe without 
the interior netting, allows the walker to tread 
in safety over the deepest snow-drifts. About 150 
labourers, of all ages, are employed, most of them 
being housed at night in huge dormitories in the 
same buildings we ourselves were occupying, This 
last fact, however, had its drawbacks for us, for 
just as we were thinking of going to futon, a com- 
motion in the dormitory next to our room au 
nounced the arrival of an intinerant story-tellet 
and his assistant samisen player. The workmen 
being unable to get down to the lowlands for their 
amusement, those who cater for it have to do as 
Mahomet did to the mountain, and unluckily for 
us, on this occasion selected & most inopportune 
evening. It was hardly to be expected that when 
ouce the miners had got their mountebanks they 
would let them go without getting their money's 
worth, and as none like the Japanese so thoroughily 
make a business of their pleasure, this perfor- 
mance went on until midnight. | ‘The result 
was that our start the next morning did not 
take place until 6.30, but at that hour we found 
ourselves on the way. At first the coolies hesi- 
tated a good deal. “The weather was not fit,” 
they said “it would be very dangerous—we might 
get benighted,” and so forth. owever, no 
notice was taken of their objections, and additional 
moral support came to us in the shape of a cheery 
old fellow who arrived at Kozan just before we 
started, he having come up from Hirayu that 
morning in order to accompany us, and so learn 
the way witha view to himself hereafter becom- 
ing pilot to any stray traveller who might want to 
follow us on this climb. He proved to hea person 
of surprising activity of body, and no less astonish- 
ing cheerfulness of mind, and hfs presence was a 
help to us by raising the spirits of our porters. 

Our ascent began by our going down several 
hundered feet on a steep shale slope just below 
the huts, this being necessary in order to allow 
us to cross the torrent and get up the precipit- 
ous bank beyond at a practicable point. 

Rain was falling as we got to work, and continu- 
ed to close until we got clear of the forest through 
which we now had to make our way. This was, on 
the whole, the most trying part of theclimb. Hid- 
den tree stumps in the long grass lay ready to trip 
up the unwary one; and while attention was be 
given to these, an unseen branch above would be 
ready to catch the head. ‘I'he least shake given to 
bush or bough brought down an impromptu 
shower-bath, and slippery grass brought down 
the climber’ himself. For neatly an hour this 
continued, and more than once the coolies want 
ed to give in and turn back. Hoever, we 
managed to make them hold on, and at length 
we emerged from the forest, having rounded 
the spur which is thrown ont between the torrent 
below Kozan and the one for which were were aim- 
up which we wanted toclimb. The altitude 


















































of Kozan is about 7,361 feet, according to a com- 
parison of observations by aneroid and boiling. point 
themometer made the day before, but our hout’s 
work had brought us very little abovethis, and it was 
not until after passing an awkward place which 
slopes down to the point at which we crossed the 
second torrent bed, that our ascent really began. 

Far off on the right the lowest snow bed showed 
up dull and cheerless in the cold rain, at about 200 
feet below us, but not until after a good scramble 
up the boulders and rocky sides of the torrent— 
now nearly empty of its usual stream—did we ac- 
tually come into contact with snow. ‘The rain now 
soon ceased, and after a halt for breakfast we 
again pushed on. We now turned southwards to 
a ridge on our left, and on overtopping this found 
ourselves looking down on the lake, Oniu-ike, at 
the head of the Hatahoko valley, from which, as I 

inted out before, the Miyagawa receives a tibue 
the Nidgawa, in the plain of Takayama. 
Northwards, the view takes in all the great peaks 
of tne Hida chain, Yarigatake, Kasadake, and 
many peaks of which we could not discover the 
ames. Grand and precipitous are these granite 
giants of the Japanese Alps, and the cloud-cur- 
ains that veiled their lower slopes only served to 
heighten the appearance of their grandeur. De- 
scending the further side of the sharp tidge we are 
on, and passing over a steep slope clothed with the 
low spreading branches of the spiky haimatsu, we 
reach a long snow slope, inclined at a moderate 
angle and ending in a saddle, on the other side of 
which is a clear lake of no great depth, surrounded 
on nearly all sides by rugged peaks and tidges 
that form a suiking natural amphitheatre. At 
the foot of one of the most broken of the ridges 
some natural caves are formed, and in one of these, 
alan altitude of 8,820 feet, we sheltered from the 
wind and proceeded to fortify the inner man. 
Aller rest and refreshment came another scramble 
over a still steeper rocky crest, and then another 
gradual descent through a long stretch of hai- 
matsu which eventually landed us at 11.30 at a hut 
built here for the benefit of those who ascend the 
mountain by the route from Onogawa on the Shin. 
shu side. Leaving this—the Murodé as it is call- 
ed—without delay, we made for the steep slopes 
in front and a short climb landed us on the sharp 
aréte which runs down from the double-topped 
summit of the mountain and evidently forms part 
of the lip of the crater, for Norikura is an extinct 
volcano, Shortly after noon we were standing 
the northenmost of the two peakes, the highest 
point of the mountain, the attitude of which, ac- 
couding to the Japanese Geological Survey map, 
is 10,387 feet. I think this is too high, our oun 
calculations giving 10,150 feet as the result of the 
compatison of a number of aneroid and boiling- 
point observations. 

(ro me contiwusD,) 
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Upon resuming, Counsel for Appellants said :— 
I wish to refer to another statement made by the 
other side. It was stated that when any portion 
of the kerosene was delivered, the number of cases 
released from the official warehouse was recorded 
on the back of the warrant. No doubt such was 
the custom practised, but the officers were not 
bound to do so by the Regulations. Indeed, such 
a process is against the rules prescribed, for every 
time any portion of a deposit of kerosene is deli- 
vered a new warrant should be prepared record- 
ing the number of cases remaining. But I pre- 
sume this having been found troublesome, the 
officials adopted a more convenient form of regi 
try. Since the Regulations do not provide for 
such an altered mode of recording the amount of 
deliveries the depositor naturally does not consider 
ita matter of very greatimportance. In short, the 
respondent acted thus of his own choice. The se- 
cond point is whether the Chinese, who demanded 
deliveries of the oil, had any power to do so? I 
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pellants declare that it is not the custom of 
Yokohama merchants to confer such powers on 
Chinese employés. It is the common usuage never 
to give such powers to the Chinese; but the re 
spondent declares that other firms do confer such 
powers on Chinese, and in exhibit No, 5B the 
name of Shinko Yoko is mentioned as an instance. 
But I think there is considerable doubt as to that 
name being that of a Chinese; it is more pro- 
bably a translation of the name of some fo- 
reign firm—of couse I do not acknowledge 
it. For instance, the title of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank is translated into all sorts 
of Chinese characters. At any rate, the fact of 
no such powers having ever been conferred on 
Chinese was clearly stated by Mr. Middleton in 
the Lower Court. Moreover, the representative 
of the appellant firm declared that he never gave 
any such power to the Chinese. I think that no 
further evidence is required to prove my conten 
tion, As I have said before, the Chinese were 
mere godown-keepers, and they demanded delivery 
of kerosene by orders signed by the representative 
of the appellant firm, and nothing more. ‘They de- 
stroyed the genuine orders, however, and prepared 
new ones themselves, which they took o the respon 
dent. ‘The latter may allege that the Chinese came 
so often that he considered the orders which they 
presented to be genuine, but that does not aller the 
fact that they were counterfeit from the very be- 
ginning. [don’t think that it is right to urge that 
since these Chinese orders were brought so 
frequently, the authorities did not care whether 
they were genuine or not. The culpable negligence 
that we complain of on the part of the respondent 
is, that not only did he carelessly believe the state 
ments of those Chinese, but also, against the very 
provisions of the Regulations, delivered goods to 
Chinese in exchange for delivery orders, signed 
by Chinese, and having neither the signature nor 
the stamp of the firm, though the goods were 
originally deposited in the name of Mourilyan, 
Heimann & Co. The respondent alleged that since 
the Chinese had often appeared at the warehouse on 
behalf of Mourilyan, Heimann and Co., the ware. 
houseman thouglit that Chinese always represented 
that firm. But such is certainly not the case. 
‘The fact is, the authorities were deceived from the 
very beginning, and as the deception was prac 
tised so often, they at last came to deliver goods in 
exchange for delivery orders signed by Chinese 
only. This is, indeed, the negligence with which 
we charge the respondent. Now I wish to draw 
attention to a significant fact. Will the Court 
look at this document? On it is affixed a stamp 
of the firm over the signature of the Chinese. The 
respondent may allege that since a stamp of 
of the firm is on the document, the firm must ac- 
knowledge its genuineness. But that would not be 
in conformity with the usage of Yokohama, Even 
granting that the stamp is very like the stamp 
used by the firm—even if we grant it to be the 
genuine stamp, as my associate said previously— 
such stamp alone cannot make the order valid, for 
to make it conform with the Regulations it must 
also bear the signature of the representative of the 
firm. It is expressly mentioned that the signa- 
ture of the owner of the goods is required on the 
order before it can be recognised by the authoti- 
ties, therefore, the signature of a Chinaman is in- 
sufficient at the outset. Again, Exhibit No. 78, 
alleges that as the first portion of the oil was de- 
livered to the signature of the Chinese, and such 
fact was recorded on the back of the warrant, the 
proper representative of the firm could easily have 
discovered that a wrongful representation had 
been made when he drew out the remainder 
with his own order on the same warrant. But 
that could not be the case. The warrant was 
given to the Chinese to keep because it was known 
that without a delivery order signed by the 
proper representative, the mere production of such 
warrant would not enable the Chinese to draw out 
any goods mentioned in it. Such being the case, 
the appellant firm were under no obligation to 
examine each warrant carefully before handing it 
back to the Chinese. The respondent has therefore 
no ground for saying that the mere possession of 
the warrant by the Chinese was an act of negligence 
on the part of appellants. ‘The only important 
document in delivering goods is the delivery order. 
At first sight, it may seems plausible to say that as 
soon as the warrant is produced the goods ought 
to be delivered, but when one thinks the matter 
over it soon appears that it isnot so. Again, there 
isa document alleged by the respondent to be 
received from the Chinese Consulate. The ap- 
pellants presented some documents to the Consul, 
but whether that produced by the respondent is 
the same or a copy of the same, we cannot tell. 
‘At any rate, the appellants incurred a great loss 
and to the inexperienced it was somewhat diffi 
cult to see who had been the cause of it. Owing 
to this difficulty the appellants instituted a 
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suit against the Chinese, ouly to discover after- 
wards that the real cause of the loss was the 
negligence displayed by the respondent, acting 
through his agents. The appellants can sue either 
the respondent or the Chinese at the Chinese 
Consulate, Therefore, it is incorrect to say that 
the Chinese Consul ordered the appellants to 
investigate the matter. In fact, there is no 
evidence to that effect. Now I come to my 
thied point. We have experienced much trouble 
in regard to the documents lying in possession 
of the Kencho, who have refused to comply 
with our request to produce them. But since 
the Court has ruled that there is no provision in 
the laws of the country to compel respondent to 
produce the documents, we cannot help ourselves. 
Under these circumstances we think that the Court 
ought to accept Exhibit No. 5, which is a copy of 
the originals in the Kencho, Why does not re 
spondent produce the documents? Is it because 
he thinks that they are damaging to his case? 
If there were no flaw in the originals, they 
should have been presented readily. We have 
preserved copies, and have presented them as 
evidence, and I hope the Court will accept 
. Ou this subject, Edwards, a clerk of the 
appellant firm, declared that he accepted the 
figures as correct in the Lower Court. Such being 
the case there is no dispute as to the number of 
cases. The respondent may ask whether there 
are not some more cases beside those mentioned 
in the documents. There might have been some 
more, but since the money for them has been re- 
ceived by the appellants they are not included 
in this suit, Perhaps this may not seem very 
clear; but in these cases the proper repre 
sentative prepared the orders which the Chinese 
received, and having obtained the oil they sold 
it to the parties concerned, and then paid 
the money to the firm, Whether the Chinese 
made out fresh orders on those occasions or 
not is unascertainable now. Even if the Chin- 
ese did prepare new orders then, and drew out 
a greater number of goods than were mentioned in 
the originals, they brought in the proper amount of 
money for which the original order was prepared. 
The appellants must therefore consider that the pro 
per order only was presented in those instances. As 
the appellants incurred tio loss on those portions of 
oil, no compensation for them is demanded. There 
fore, that amount is subtracted from the indemnity 
demanded by us. Now, if there ts no evidence to 
prove that the Chinese were properly authorized 
by the appellant firm to receive ail on their own 
signatures, then the money obtained by them for 
the oil so received was acquired by swindling, and 
the law of the country will allow an indemnity 
for it. Perhaps it may be alleged that we were 
negligent in not having notified the names of 
the properly authorised representatives of the 
firm to the Kencho, but such would bean erroneous 
conclusion; for the Kencho is aware that it isa 
common custom in Europe never to notify such 
things, and the Kencho no doubt has acted on the 
knowledge. Such being the case, I believe and 
contend that the respondent has a legal obligation 
to comply with the demand of the appellants, 
Counsel for Respondent—The gist of the plead- 
ing of Counsel for Appellants is that in the present 
case it was negligence on the part of the Kencho 
to have delivered goods in exchange for delivery 
orders signed by Chinese, and accompanied by 
the original warrant. Now the respondent holds 
an exactly opposite view. That is to say, the 
respondent does not consider the delivery of the 
goods to the appellants to be a negligence at 
all, but that on the contrary the negligence lies 
solely with the appellants, But before dwelling 
upon that subject, I must state that there is no 
just reassn whatever for demanding an in 
demnity in the present case. When we examine 
the report of the proceedings in the Lower Court, 
we find that the appellants experienced much 
difficulty in stating their case. But by clever 
pleading they maintained that the whole of the 
kerosene oil imported by the Anglo-American, 
Milverton, and Calypso, was wrongfully delivered, 
and for this an indemnity was demanded. But 
how they plead quite differently. If both notes 
are compared, the Court will find that there is 
much conflict. The appellants first stated that 
there were altogether nearly 130,000 cases of 
kerosene wrongfully delivered; yet the indemnity 
asked for now is only for about 40,000 cases. 
That is not more than a third of the first stated 
loss. The reason for this is not easily discovered, 
‘The total number of cases imported by the Anglo- 
American and other ships amounted to over 
130,000, and they were all drawn out by orders 
prepared by the Chinese, but out of the number 
some eighty or ninety thousand cases are in the 
hands of the appellants, or they have received pay- 
ment for that amount; therefore an indemnity for 
the remaining forty thousand cases alone is de- 
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manded, ‘They allege that about two-thirds of the 
value of the whole amount of oil was received in 
money. Where did that money come from? The 
kerosene oil thus delivered was sold by the Chinese, 
and the money paid to the appellant firm. 
Even if it be granted that the whole was wrongly 
delivered, as alleged by the appellants, they have 
to acknowledge also that two-thirds of the loss was 
recovered. ‘Thus, when the statement of the ap- 
pellants is dissected, it amounts to nothing more 
than this: the appellants having found a shortage 
of 80,000 yen on their kerosene account, demand 
compensation for that amount from the respondent. 
Ivis as if they said that such and such deliveries 
were illegal because a loss was incurred by them, 
and, therefore, the loss must be made good by 
the respondent, They allege that they incurred a 
loss. But unless the circumstances of such loss 
are plainly proved, no indemnity can possibly be 
demanded. ‘That is to say, it must be proved that 
the delivery of the oil was illegal, and by its illegality 
a loss was sustained by appellants. But no such 
process of stating or proving their case has been 
adopted. They simply said that all the kerosene+ 
oil imported by the Anglo-American was wiong- 
fully delivered—such a statement I believe to be a 
mere subterfuge. They have not, I say, gone the 
the right way to work in formulating their de- 
mands, The appellants did not at first consider 
the deliveries of the kerosene oil to be illegal. For 
when the loss was discovered they brought a suit 
against Akew, Shin Kitchin, and Alai, for the theft 
of some 70,000 yen, in Ure Chinese Consulate, as 
exhibit No. 68 will show. ‘Though the appellants 
did not acknowledge it, that exhibit bears the 
stamp of the Chinese Consul, and it is expressly 
stated beneath that the Consul has forwarded a 
copy of the document to plaintiff for filing, It is 
therefore an exact copy of the petition presented 
by the appellant firm, in which the appellants 
charge those Chinese with theft. Thus, at the 
beginning, the appellants believed that the sum 
now demanded as compensation for loss sustained 
by them was stolen by the Chinese and we think 
that they were correct in their first belief, But to res 
sume. ‘The most important document in withdraw- 
ing: kerosene from the warehouse is the warrant. 
This warrant is as valuable as a promissory note 
or cheque. Since the Chinese always brought with 
them this important document, it was only natural 
for the warehousemen (o think that they were pro- 
petly authorised todo so. Such a document ought 
never to have been left in the hands of the 
Chinese if the circumstances of the case are as 
appellants allege. The appellants declare that 
the warrants were always put in the safe, but 
when a portion of the oil mentioned in a warrant 
was required, the warrant was handed to the 
Chinese, who kept it. This warrant, I repeat, 
is most important, for it proves that the kerosene 
is deposited, and when such warrant is taken to a 
bank the latter will advance money upon it. 
Again, exhibit No. 7B, shows that the Chinese 
demanded delivery of a portion of the goods with 
a certain warrant and, subsequently, with the same 
warrant one of the European employés of the 
firm drew out another portion. If the former 
delivery was illegal the European clerk ought 
to have discovered it then. For, in accord- 
ance with the Regulations, if any case of kero- 
sene remains in the warehouse at the end of a year 
after deposit, anew warrant for the remaining 
amount must be issued in exchange for the former. 
Now, if the appellants do not draw out the whole 
amount of a deposit of oil at the expiry of a year, 
they must have the old warrant revised, and obtai 
another new warrant in exchange. They know this 
well, therefore, if the Chinese drew out any oil it 
could easily be discovered at that time. But they 
did not find that it was so. We have much fur- 
ther evidence to show that they believed that the 
oil was sold and the money stolen by the Chinese, 
and not that the kerosene was wronglully deliver 
ed. But I will not dwell upon this point. I now 
wish to prove that it was not illegal to deliver 
goods to any Chinaman when he produced a war- 
rant along with a delivery order signed by himself. 
On this point, the appellants produced the form of 
the application for storage, and pleaded that since 
it contains the words, You are requested to 
deliver goods only upon an order from the 
undersigned... .” to no other name but 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. ought the goods to 
have been delivered, and, therefore, the deliveries 
made on signatures of Akew or Alai were distinctly 
acts of negligence on the part of the respondent, 
But itmust be borne in mind thatthe appellantsdrew 
out a number of cases with an order bearing only 
the signature of Edwards ; this order is contained 
in exhibit No. 4, as well as other orders bear- 
ing the names of two or three other European 
employés of the firm, The orders prepared by 
them were not in the least degree different from 
those prepared by the Chinese. That is to say, 
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they all bore the stamp of the firm. Now, whether 
those clerks were authorized to sign orders or not 
was never published in the newspapers, or com- 
municated to the Kencho, but in their names 
deliveries of oil were always demanded. Ape 
pellants place great weight upon this documest, butt 
it really is called an ‘ Order for Delivery,” and 
is only used for the purpose of indicating the 
number of cases required. The more important 
document is the warrant. As it is of such very 
great importance it should be kept in the hands 
of the owner alone; for it is the only proof 
that he possesses that the goods have been de- 
posited, and with that alone can he show that so 
much or so much oil is still in the wareliouse. 
Again, the appellants allege that it was negligence 
on the part of the respondent not to ascertain 
whether Akew or Alai, whose signatures were on 
delivery orders, were proper representatives of the 
firm or not, But that is a very one-sided view of 
the matter. If a stranger were to come to the 
warehouse and say that he was a representative of 
so-and-so, and demand delivery of certain goods, 
and if the official delivered them to him, it would 
undoubtedly be a gross piece of negligence. But 
n the present case the men who came to seek de- 
livery were not only employés of the appellants, 
who had signed the original application for de- 
posit, but they brought with them the most 
important document dealing with the goods—the 
warraut. Therefore, the present case cannot be com- 
pared with a delivery made to a complete stranger, 
In short, the respondent sees and acknowledges 
no negligence on his part in the making of these 
deliveries. 

Another Counsel for Respondent—In other 
words, it is not only right for the respondent to con- 
ider that the Chinese were proper representatives 
of the appellant firm, but we think it plain that 
the appellants conferred the power of represent 
ing them upon those Chinese. When the ques- 
tion of the proper representative of a firm arises, we 
have generally to enquire, first of all, whether the 
person in question holds a power of attorney or 
hot. In the present case, however, we must deter- 
mine the question by thecircumstances. First, it 
is necessary to ascertain what power or influence 
Shin Kitchin, a Chinaman, had or possessed 
in the appellant firm. Now that Chinaman’s in- 
fluence was so great that he had precedence of 
the other employés of the appellant firm. He 
managed the pecuniary affairs of the firm. ‘There- 
fore, in the ordinary course of business, no one 
would suspect or question his drawing out any 
number of cases of kerosene oil. It is rumoured 
that the object of instituting the present suit 
was that owing to some unpleasant issue in 
another commercial concern, the appellants’ cre- 
ditors demanded immediate payment of a debt, 
and, for the purpose of excusing themselves 
and gaining time, they alleged that they had in- 
curred a very heavy loss through Chinese. Again, 
the appellants alleged that they incurred loss 
by not being able to deliver goods which had 
been contracted for. Now among the names of 
purchasers of oil there appears the identical Shin 
Kitchin, who has an account charged against him 
by the appellants. If the appellants thought that 
Shin Kitchin was such an untrustworthy character, 
they would not have made any agreement with 
him of such a nature. In Exhibit No. 3, which 
concerns a contract for the sale of kerosene, you 
will notice that the first person with whom the 
contract was made was Shin Kitchiu. Judging 
from this fact alone, the statement of appellants 
is contradictory. Again, the appellants allege 
that the number of cases wrongly delivered was 
130,000, yet they claim compensation for only 
40,000. Why is this? Because, they say, we re- 
ceived payment for the others. Quite so. But 
the others were as much wrougly delivered, ac- 
cording to their statement, as were the 40,000; and 
if they followed their reasoning to its logical con- 
clusion, they would see that it is not our negligence, 
but theirs that prevented them from receiving pay- 
ment for the 40,000 cases. Again, it was their own 
carelessness which prevented them from not find- 
ing out the fraudulent transactions of their Chinese 
employés before. For the Regulations contain an 
express provision that alter the expiration of a year 
a depositor of oil must apply to the authorities for a 
warrant of continuation of time. Itisfully two years 
since the kerosene oil in question was imported by 
the Anglo-American, but appellants remained ignor- 
ant of what was going on. Such an admission, 
however, would have been damaging to their ir 
terests, so they founda pretext and said that, though 
proper orders were issued, the Chinese destroyed 
them, and prepared others. ‘This was their state- 
ment made in the Lower Court. They now say that 
they issued proper orders for 80 or 90 thousand cases 
(for which they received payment,) but their orders 
were rewritten by Chinese. For the rest,—the 
40,000 cases,—the Chinese prepared orders without 
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the knowledge of appellants. We want to know 
how they draw these fine distinctions? I must con. 
fess that they appear to me merely creations of the 
moment, Then again, according to the statement 
of Edwards, who gave evidence in the Lower 
Court, the Chinese were authorized to receive 
payment for all kerosene sold to native dealers, the 
monies being afterwards broug)! to a clerk who en- 
tered the amount inthe books. 1 ici efore, whenever 
a delivery was properly made, the money for the 
amount of oil released must have gone into theoffice, 
and any sum not duly paid in could easily have been 
discovered by reference to the books. Butif the 
Chinese received money in payment, afterwards 
handing itto the clerk, it would be the easiest 
matter possible for them to steal some, or the whole, 
while on the way from the purchaser to the office. 
Therefore, they would be under no necessity to 
counterfeit delivery orders. ‘There would be no 
sense in doing so, since they were allowed to 
receive money and pay it in as it suited their con- 
venience, Atany rate,as counsel for appellants 
stated that the delivery orders upon which pay- 
ment was received were proper orders re-written 
by the Chinese, while the present suit concerns only 
those deliveries made on orders signed by Chinese 
without the knowledge of the firm, we-expect- 
ed that appellants would produce evidence as 
to the dates on which legal orders were pre- 
sented and the dates on which illegal ones 
were brought. But appellants have not done 
so. I think, under the circumstances, that they 
have disclosed clear evidence that they conferred 
powers of attorney on their Chinese employés. 
The appellants profess to be unaware that the 
Chinese made out orders themselves. Well, what 
is the purpose these orders serve? They are 
simply to indicate how many cases, out of a given 
number contained in the warrant, were required. 
By merely looking at the warrant it could easily 
have been seen what number of cases had been de- 
livered in the names of Chinese. In order to 
avoid this argument, however, the appellant firm 
alleges that since the warrants were left in the hands 
of Chinese, they, the appellants, were unaware what 
the Chinese did with them. For the purpose of 
sustaining this allegation they declared that the 
warrants were at first kept in the safe, but after a 
portion of the oil mentioned in them had been de- 
livered, the warrants were handed over to the Chin- 
ese. We cannot believe that this wasso. Indeed, 1 
hold that this statement was fabricated to suit ap- 
pellants’ argument, for the facts do not hang to- 
wether, If the warrant was to be kept. by 
Chinese, it ought to have been given to them 
from the very beginning. We contend that the 
Chinese possessed the right of representing the 
firm, but in answer to this they allege that it is 
the common custom in Yokohama never to confer 
such power on Chinese. The Chinese are the 
subjects of a treaty power, and to our way of 
thinking it is not right to make such a dis- 
tinction between them: and European employés, 
Surely it is only natural to think that since 
other nationalities are authorized to represent 
European and American firms, the Chinese ought 
to have the same right too. Exhibit No. 5 shows 
that Chinese have demanded deliveries of oil on 
their own signatures, and that other European 
firms do leave such matters entirely in Chinese 
hands; therefore, in the present case, we take 
it that Chinese received the kerosene for their 
firm, Appellants called in Mr. Middleton, who 
stated that it was not the custom in Yokohama to 
confer such powers on Chinese. But Middleton is 
not specially engaged in the kerosene trade, and 
even he declared that he could not definitely say 
that it was not the common custom ever to confer 
such powers on Chinese. Such being the case, the 
respondent had no obligation to inquire whether 
the Chinese were excluded from enjoying that 
competence according to the established custom in 


























Yokohama. One more point, and I will conclude; 
it is in reference to the signature. In deposit- 
ing oil the application for deposit must be 


signed by the same representative who signs 
the application for delivery; this the appellants 
do not deny. ‘They stated in evidence that 
Edwards signed the delivery orders; but 
it must be noted that the same Chinaman who 
signed the delivery orders signed an original ap- 
plication for deposit too, in a manner similar to 
Edwards. It is only natural, therefore, to suppose 
that the signature of the same Chinese when at- 
tached to a delivery order, was as valid as when 
attached to an application for deposit. If the 
court refers to Exhibit No. 78., which we presented 
to-day, it will find that previons to 1890, the date 
of the last kerosene imported, Chinese always de- 
manded deliveries on their own signatures. This 
fact alone plainly proves that Chinese have theright 
torepresent the firm. ‘here is another point which 
I would draw attention to. How do foreigners tran- 
sact business with Japanese merchants? In appel- 
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lauts’ firm the kerosene business is entirely managed 
by Chinese in their employ, who receive payment 
for goods from the Japanese on behalf of the firm. 
That is the common practice. [tis owing to the 
Kencho considering the warrant to be a more im- 
portant document than the delivery order, which 
merely indicates the number of cases the deposi 
tor desires to withdraw, that the respondent com- 
pells the depositor to produce the warrant every 
time any portion of oil is delivered, so that the 
number of cases remaining may be recorded on the 
back of the document. The warrant is therefore 
of the greatest importance, and, realising this, the 
appellants kept it in the safe : the mere act of sub- 
sequently handing it to the Chinese to keep, proves 
that the latter were properly authorized to represent 
the firm, In short, the respondent percetves much 
negligence on the part of appellants, but fails to 
discover any in his own conduct. He therefore de- 
clines to comply with the demand for an indemnity. 

Counsel for Appellants—There is a great differ. 
ence between the competence vested in by the Chi- 
nese and the negligence displayed by appellants. 
The argument that it was negligent on the part of 
appellants to allow the warrants to be kept in 
the hands of Chinese, and also that by so doing 
they conferred the right of representing the firm 
upon the Chinese, is most puerile. Even if there 
was negligence on the part of appellants, the re- 
spondent cannot say that he is not responsible for 
the wrong deliveries. For when the warrant alone 
was produced, no delivery ought to have been made. 
Since the respondent carelessly believed the per- 
son who produced the warrant to be a proper re- 
presentative of the firm, his negligence in the 
matter is clearly proved. 


Another Counsel for Appellants—I desire to 
speak as briefly as possible. The respondent has 
just said thatif the Chinese stole the money or sold 
the goods by any deceitful act, the appellants 
ought first of all to have made a thorough investi- 
gation, We made such an investigation, as is 
shown in Exhibit No, 5-4. That is to say, we 
compared the dates of deliveries and the number 
of cases withdrawn on those occasions, and we 
found that their number exceeded that which was 
demanded by the original and proper orders. 
We have dove all that we could to discover how 
the money was stolen by the Chinese on those 
occasions. Again, respondent alleges that we 
fabricated our statements concerning the preser- 
vation of the warrant in the safe. He is very 
much in error in making that allegation. Gene- 
rally speaking all transactions in oil are made when 
the goods are landed at the Hatoba; they are gene- 
rally delivered at once to the purchasers, and what 
remains over from such transactions are stored at 
the warehouse. We should incur a loss if we were 
to keep goods at the warehouse any longer than 
is necessary: therefore, as soon as a contract is 
concluded an order is made out and sent to the 
warehouse at once. It is distinctly not right to 
say that the warrants were left in the hands of 
Chinese entirely, or that the story was fabricated 
afterwards to suit our convenience. Again, re- 
spondent said that the frauds arose from our notex- 
amining the warrant, but as my associate counsel 
hasalready said, there is no necessity to examine the 
document, because, unless a proper delivery order 
was sent out by the appellants, no delivery could 
possibly be made. In regard to the Chinese, I want 
to say a few words. The respondent says that since 
the Chinese are also subjects of a treaty power, there 
is no reason why they should be excluded from en- 
joying the same rights as other foreigners. The 
argument itself may be just, but we must consider 
their position among the white races. They have 
hever occupied the same social position as Euro- 
peans, and to them no power of representing a 
firm is granted in Yokohama, as Middleton de- 
clared in the Lower Court. ‘The respondent, again, 
said that Middleton’s chief business was not in 
kerosene, but Middleton is well acquainted with 
the business affairs of Yokohama, and he de- 
clared that it is not the custom in Vokohama to 
confer such rights on the Chinese, Another point 
which was raised I must also explain. In our 
account-book, said the respondent, is recorded a 
contract with Shin Kitchin, therefore he was an 
influential member of the firm’s employés from that 
time, etc. But really he had no power or influence 
in the firm ; he was merely a godown-keeper. Again, 
to sell kerosene to the Chinese is not at all an 
important matter, It is on all fours with a man 
who buys a newspaper from a newsmonger. ‘That 
is to say, as long as the money is paid the article 
can be delivered tohim. The respondent attaches 
the greatest importance to the warrant, but the 
appellants lay stress on the delivery order. It 
is not necessary to examine the warrant to see 
how many cases are still undelivered, as the ac- 
count-book will show it plainly. The recording of 




















the number on the back of the warrant is simply to 
save the wareliousemen the trouble of counting 
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the cases. The delivery order, however, states the 
number of cases to be delivered by the respond- 
ent: with it only can delivery be obtained. There- 
fore, it is more important that the warrant, 
For instance, I deposit a certain sum of money 
in a bank, and when I go to draw it out, if 
the signature on my cheque is not my own, what 
will happen? Or, supposing that my money was 
paid out to the bearer of. a cheque because the 
name upon it looked liked mine but really was a 
forgery, am Ito be blamed for negligence? Of 
course not. I think there is no difference between 
these two cas In the Lower Court, as well as 
here, the respondent alleges that he thought the 
Chinese were propetly authorized to represent the 
firm, but since they had no such authority they 
cannot be called proper representatives of the 
firm. Some other circumstances may have in- 
duced the respondent to believe that the Cl 
were proper representatives of the firm, bul since 
they are not stated, and as he has been deceived, 
he must be held responsible for the loss. 

‘The Judge—You say that the Chinese have 
ho authority to represent the firm in withdrawing 
goods. Do you acknowledge that they have such 
authority in depositing them ? 

Counsel for Appellants—No, we acknowledge 
neither, 

The Judge—What has become of the suit 
against Shin Kitchin? 

‘Counsel for Appellants—It is not yet concluded. 

Counsel for Respondent--I wish to draw your 
attention to one other point. The appellants rely 
on the statement made by Middleton, but as 
I have said before, he did not say that what 
he stated was an established custom, The gist of 
the pleading of the respondent is, firstly, that in 
the present case the Chinese were believed to be 
authorized to represent the firm; secondly, that 
the conduct of appellants plainly showed that the 
Chinese were authorized to represent the firm. 
For instance, when a banto is standing behind the 
counter of some shop, the public knows at once 
that he is authorized to sell the goods of his em- 
ployer. Even if he were privately prohibited 
from selling, such prohibition would not affect the 
public knowledge. And thirdly, the respondent is 
not at fault in the present case. 

Another Counsel for Respondent—Whether out 
of the 130,000 cases delivered, those for which the 
appellants received the money were withdrawn on 
proper orders, and the rest on orders signed by 
Chinese, is uncertain, But at any rate the appel- 
lants did not issue orders for the amount lost, 
because they have proved that some oil was wiih- 
drawn by the Chinese on their own orders, for 
whichno money was received. If such is the case, 
the appellants ought to" know which and which 
lots were properly withdrawn out of the 130,000. 
If they allege that no orders were issued for 
those 40,000 cases, then they must indicate the 
dates on which proper deliveries were made. We 
can then subtract these from the remainder and 
ascertain the exact number of cases lost. The 
appellants have not explained this point at all. 

Counsel for Appellants—It is alleged that we 
have not explained the cause of the loss. We 
have plainly proved that it arose through the re- 
spondent’s negligence. Respondent has also mis- 
understood the distinction between a full power 
of attorney and a part-power of altorney, but nei- 
ther can be applied to the present case. 

The Judge—We shall close the pleadings now. 
Judgment will be delivered at 10 a.m, on Tuesday 
next. 

The Court rose at 5.20 p.m. 

‘The judgment of the Appeal Court in this suit, 
where indemnity is demanded for alleged wrong- 
ful delivery of kerosene oil, is as follows :— 

JUDGMENT. 

The appeal is dismissed ; and the costs shall be 
paid by the appellant. 

FACTS AND POINTS IN DISPUTE. 


Statement of the Appellant—The appellant firm 
have been engaged in importing kerosene oil from 
abroad, and selling it to Japanese merchants ever 
since 1888. From May, 1890, to February, 1891, 
they imported 203,525 cases of kerosene oil by the 
Anglo-American, Milverton, and Calypso. Now, 
jn accordance with the provisions of Treaties con- 
cluded with Foreign Powers, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, in 1880, promulgated Regulations relating to 
the warehousing of explosives, By these Regulations 
no imported kerosene oil is allowd to be stored in 
any private warehouse ; it must be deposited inthe 
official Warehouse at Nakamura, which is control- 
led by the Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture. In 
compliance with such Regulations, the Appel- 
lants deposited in the said Warehouse 129,792 
cases of kerosene oil, imported by the above- 
named ships. When a depositor seeks delivery 
of his goods, he is required to present an order ad- 
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and the latter is bound to deliver the number of 
cases mentioned on the order. ‘This procedure is 
expressly provided in the Regulations relating to 
Explosives Warehouses. Such being the process, 
the appellants were in the habit of issuing delivery 
orders on each occasion of concluding transactions 
with Japanese merchants, In November, 1891, the 
appeilants, however, discovered that though they 
had issued no orders, 43,476 cases of kerosene oil 
had been delivered to some persons, The ap- 
pellants thereupon investigated the matter, and 
discovered that the eil had been taken out of 
the Warehouse by Su Kessei Akew, Ali, and 
Akon, Chinese in the employ of the appellants 
fim. The said Su, a Chinaman, was the care- 
taker of the appellants’ stores, and his duty was 
to receive or deliver imported goods, the other 
three Chinamen being employed to assist him. 
When withdrawing kerosene from the explosives 
Warehouse, these Chinese used to obtain orders 
from the appellant firm,which orders they were sup- 
posed to take to the Warehouse, and then having 
obtained the oil, to hand it over to the purchaser. 
But in the present case, the above Chinamen 
prepared delivery orders themselves without the 
knowledge of the appellant firm, and by means of 
them withdrew the deposited kerosene, the official 
at the Warehouse carelessly delivering the kero~ 
sene in exchange for such counterfeit orders. The 
Chinamen having obtained possession of the 
kerosene by these means, afterwards brought a 
certain sum of money to the appellant firm, and 
obtained bond fide delivery orders; so that the 
appellants could not discover the fraud. More- 
over, the appellants placed confidence in the 
Japanese Authorities, and did not imagine that 
Such a fraudulent practice could possibly occur. 
By the above frandulent procedure, all the kerosene 
imported by the said three ships was delivered to 
the above Chinamen in exchange for delivery 
orders signed by themselves, But, according to 
the appellants books, 43,476 cases should still be 
remaining in the warehouse. The Chinamen in 
the employ of the appellant firm were engaged 
in a menial capacity, and had no right to issue 
any document in the name of the appellant firm. 
Besides, itis the general custom among foreign 
merchants in Yokohama never to entrust any such 
weighty responsibilities to the Chinese in their 
employ ; and the officials at the Wareliouse onght 
to have been cognisant of the fact. ‘Therefore any 
delivery made by the officials against an order 
signed by Chinese alone was an act of negligence 
on the part of the officials, and inasmuch as the 
appellant firm have not yet drawn out 43,476 
cases of kerosene, they are persuaded that they 
have a right to demand indemnity from the re- 
spondent, with whom the goods were deposited, and 
that the responsibilityof the loss rests on his shoul- 
ders. Notwithstanding the facts of the case as 
stated above, the Yokohama Local Court delivered 
judgment in favour of the respondent, on the 
ground that the officials acted rightly in delivering 
the goods to the Chinamen, the latter being pro 
per representatives of the firm, and that no negli 
gence had been shown, Such a judgment is not 
only contrary to the facts of the case, but also in 
contravention of the laws of the land. For even 
if the respondent considered that the Chinamen 
were authorized to represent the firm in some 
matters, particular the fact of their power to act as 
its agents in this matter was not thereby affected. 
Therefore the appellant firm cannot be satisfied 
with the former decision, and do now appeal from 
it, and pray for the reversion of that judgment. 
Reasons. 

‘The gist of the appellants’ case is briefly this: 
The damages demanded by the appellants are 
for the loss of 43,476 cases of kerosene oil, which, 
having been deposited by the appellants in the 
Warehouse of the respondent, were subsequently 
lost, the cause of the loss being that the respondent 
delivered the cases to certain Chinamen in the 
employ of the depositors. Now, according to the 
Warehouse Regulations, when goods are to be 
withdrawn from the warehouse, the depositor 
must present a delivery order signed by himself: 
and the officials in charge ofthe goods make de- 
livery only upon such order. But the respon- 
dent made deliveries to Chinamen upon orders 
signed by themselves, and thus the appel- 
lants incurred loss. ‘Therefore, the respondent 
must be held responsible for that loss. Thus the 
question arises whether the deliveries made by 
the respondent to the Chinese were legal, or in 
other words, whether they could be considered 
proper deliveries and valid as towards the appel- 
lants. The form of application for storage, an- 
nexed to the Warehouse Regulations, contains the 
following words :— To be delivered only on appli- 
cation signed by ourselves.” ‘This would appear to 
prohibit the signature of any agent. But according 
to the statement contained in document No. 7, 
olen signed his name as agent for the 
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appellants, and his signature was admitted by the 
appellants to be valid. Further, the appellants have 
admitted that they were in the habit of authorizing 
European and American members of their staff to 
represent them, ‘Therefore, the Court must con- 
clude that, regardless ofthe form prescribed in the 
Warehouse Regulations, any signature of agents 
is of equal force with the signature of principals as 
between the appellants and the respondent, and 
that the respondent might lawfully deliver upon 
orders signed by agents. But the appellants allege 
not only that the Chinamen in their employ are en- 
gaged in a menial capacity, but also that the com- 
mou custom of foreign merchants in Yokohama is 
never to entrust representative functions to China- 
men in their service. The Court must consider, 
then, whether these particular Chinamen were 
entrusted with such functions or not. According 
to the Warehouse Regulations, a depositor of 
goods, when desirous of withdrawing them from 
the Warehouse, must produce the original storage 
warrant, as well as an order for delivery. It is 
also provided that the total number of cases of oil 
shown on the face of the storage warrant may be 
delivered in several lots at the depositor’s option, 
This warrant, therefore, is as valuable as the 
goods themselves, and a document of such value 
ought not to be lelt at the free disposal of employés 
alleged to be of an inferior grade. The appellants, 
however, admit that these receipts, though kept 
at firstin a safe, were, alter delivery of a portion 
of the goods, left in the hands of the Chinamen ; 
in other words, warrants without which no de- 
livery could possibly be obtained, were always 
entrusted to the keeping of the Chinamen in 
question, Secondly, some of the endorsements 
on the warrants show that plainly recorded deli- 
veries were made on the signatures of Chinamen, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the number of 
cases remaining after such deliveries must have 
been counted, Edwards, who was properly autho- 
tized to vepresent the appellant firm, withdrew 
portions of remaining cases by means of the same 
warrants without ever objecting to the deliveries 
as recorded. Lastly, certain delivery orders, pre- 
sented by the respondent and signed by China- 
men, bear the stamp of the appellant firm above 
the signature—the very same stamp that appears 
on other orders signed by Edwards, all of which 
are admitted by the appellants to be the valid 
stamp of the firm. 














From these three facts, it is to be inferred that 
the said Chinamen were in fact authorized to re- 
present the appellant firm, Ifa suitor appearing 
in this Court desires to establish such an excep- 
tional principle as that members of a certain 
nationality are excluded from the exercise of pri- 
vileges exercised by other nationalities, the must 
prove clearly to the Court that such exception 

ally exists. The only evidence on this point fur- 
ished by the appellants was the statements of 
Middleton and two others, and these persons were 
hot examined as witnesses, but were simply per= 
mitted to submit unsworn testimony. These asser- 

ions, therefore, are insufficient to prove the alleged 
exceptional position of Chinamen. Moreover, no 
statement made by them could in any way affect 
the significance of the three facts above mentioned. 
It must be held accordingly, that the Chinamen 
were properly authorized to represent the appel- 
lant firm, and that the deliveries made to them by 
the respondent were proper deliveries, and not 
less valid than if they had been made to the 
appellants themselves. The respondent cannot, 
therefore, be held responsible for the loss incurred. 
The decision of the Court below in dismissing the 
case was correct, and, in accordance with Art. 
424 of the Code of Civil Procedure, the present 
appeal is dismissed, and in accordance with Art. 
72 of the same Code, the costs must be borne by 
the appellants. 


Hasecawa Takasut, Chief Judge. 
(Signed) 
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The Germans are now makiing a collection of 
the languages spoken in their collonies—that is, 
their agents are preparing dictionaries of these 
languages as rapidly as possible. The task is no 
small one. In East Africa, the languages number 
50; in South-west Africa, 12; in Cameroons, 
South 
Sea possessions, at least 50. In addition are 
many dialects which are almost entitled to rank as 
distinct languages. 
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CHESS. 
SS 
(All Com nunications to be addressed to the C 


‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on >! snday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Sonution or PRoBLEm No. 44. 


Epiror.) 





waite. BLACK. 
1—RtoR3 1—K x P 
4—Kt (B 3) to Q 5 (double ch. and mate) 
1—K to Q3 
2—Kt x P (mate) 
1—KtoQ5 
a—Kt to R 4 (dis. ch. and mate) 
1—Kw BS 
2—Kt mates at K 2 
1—KttoQ5 
2—Kt mates at B 4 
1—Any other move 
a—Kt to Kt 5 (dis. ch. and mate) of Kt 


Correct solutions received from W.H.S., Scacchi, 
Omega, Omicron, J.W.E,, Digamma, M.A.W., 
J.D., and S, E. Unite, 

Additional correct solution of No. 43 received 
from O. Balk. 

G.B. (Yamaguchi).—You have overlooked 
Black’s defence of K x Kt when you play Rto Qsq. 





Prostem No. 46. 
By H. J. C. AnpRews. 


BLACK. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


The following notice is posted in the local Club 
Rooms :— 

Yoxouama Cuess Crus. 
PRESIDENT’S PROBLEM COMPETITION. 
1892. 

The President has offered a prize for a short 
competition, of the nature and on the conditions 
stated below, among the members of the Club, 
and it is hoped that as many members as possible 
will take part in it. 

There will be in all nine problems to be solved, 
and one problem to be composed. 

A problem for solution will be given each week, 
commencing on Tuesday the 6th December. By 
the kindness of the Manager of the ¥apan 
Mail, printed slips of the problems will be sent 
under cover to each member of the Club on ‘Tues- 
day in each week while the competition lasts. 
Solutions must be sent to the President at No. 
172, not later than noon of Thursday in the next 
following week. Acknowledgments of the correct 
solutions received will appear, by the courtesy of 
the Chess editor of the Mazi, in the Chess column 
of that journal on the Saturday following. 

The original problem—which may be of 2 or 3 
moves—must be sent in on or before the 3ist 
January. The solution should be written on the 
back of the diagram. Blank forms can be obtain- 
ed from the Hon. Secretary. 

Competitors will be credited with as many points 
for each complete solution of a problem, as the 
problem consists of moves, and similarly as to the 
composition of the original problem, if sound. 

Joun Grtrrin, 
Secretary. 









Yokohama, 24th November, 1892. 


The October number of the British Chess Maga- 
sine contains a full account of the Congress at 
Belfast. In the Master’s tourney Blackburne and 
Mason tied for first and second prizes. We copy, 
one of the games between these celebrated players 
which finally resolved itself into a duel between 
knight and bishop. The way in which White 
manceuvees with his King is also worthy of special 
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IBNNA OPENING. 
Wuirte?(Blackburne.) Brack (Mason.) 





1—P to K 4 1—P to K 4 
2-KtwQB3 9 2—Kttwo KB3 
3—P to oA 3—P oO 4 
4—B PlakesP = 4—Kt takes P 
5—Q 10 B 
Asa novelty (a this move dia 
fairly good service 1889, when it 
was opposed by 5 JKtwOB 3 


4 
But at Amsterdam, later in the same year, in the game 
Mason v. van Forest, the latter adopted the text ‘reply, vity 
svneiy PtoK B 4) which seems tobe the coup juste. At Mai 
chester, 1899, it was used successfully as a defence i Mackenz 
v. Mason ; while quite recently, in the match Blackburne y, La: 
ker, when the attack proceeded somewhat as in the present 
instance, the defending player won. 
6—Kt to R 3? 6—Kt to QB3 
,-- This, with the check following, means the sacrifice of 
 Bawn, but with much justification, a8 presently appeara, 
7—B to Kts 7—Q toR 5 ch. 
8—K to B sq. 8—B iw B4 
g—Kt takes P 
Better, perhaps not to take the Pawn, but to play 9 K to Kt 3, 
$0 a8 to be able to shut out Bishop. 
9—Castles 
to—P takes B 
11—B to R3 ch, 


12—Q Rto K sq. 
th eae 
14—' 


to Kts 
takes Q ch. 

wry Bad 14.1.0, R takes Py offering the sacritice of the 

Knight, would be far stronger and still give Black a fine game, 

15—K takes Q 15—P to Kt 4 

Forced, as the Black Knight had no escape. 

16—Ptakes Kt  16—P to Kt 5 ch. 

17—K to Kea 17—P takes Kt ch. 

18—K takes P! 18—P takes P 

19—R to K sq. 19—R takes P 

20—B to K 3 


From this point the game is virtually in Mr. Blackburne’s 
hands. The Pawn at K's must eventually fall, 


20—B to Q3 











10—B takes Kt 
u—Q Ktto Bg 
12—P to Q3 

13—P to K Kt 3 
14—K to Kt! 


21—K to Kt 2 
a1, Btakes P 0), R to K Kt 4; and White is in danger, bi 
King cannot retire to Kt 2. 


21—P to B4 
2—QRtoQsq. 22—Bto Kt2 
23—P to Bg! 23—R (K 4) to Bg 
24—Rto KBsq. 24—B to B sq. 
25—R to Ba 25—R (B4) to B2 
26—R 0 Q5§ 26—R to B 4 
27—R takes R 27—RK takes R 
28—Kt to Q 5 28—R takes R ch. 
29—K takes R 29—K to B2 
30—B to B4 





‘The exchange of Bishops 
The ending, however, possi 
accurate play—Knight v. 


I needed to make victory secure. 
some interest as an example of 





P. 
30—K to K 3 
3i—K to K3 31—B to Kt2 
32—K takes P 32—B to B3, 
33—B takes B 33—P takes B 
34—-PtoK Kt 4  34—P we OR4 
3s—PtoKR4  35—Btof 5 
30—Kt to B4ch. 36—Kto K2 
37—P to Kt3 37—B to B3 ch. 
38—-Kt toQ sch. 38—K to Bz 
30—K to Bg 3o—P to R 5 
40—P to Kt 5 40—P takes P 
41—P takes P 41—B to Kt 2 
42—P toR5 42—K to Kt2 
43—Kt to K 7 43—B to Kt 7? 
44—Ktto Bg ch.  44—Resigns. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
+ 
[Reuter “ Srecran” 





To “Japan Mait.”] 


London, November 19th. 

The petition against Mr. Balfour's election 
has been dismissed. 

The American cotton crop is estimated at 
2,000,000 pounds less than that of last year. 

London, November zoth, 

Mr. James has been unseated through the 
petition against his return for Walsall on ac- 
count of the illegal acts of his agents, 

The Pope has granted a dispensation for the 
marriage of Prince Ferdinand von Hohenzollern 
of Roumania and Princess Marie of Edinburgh 
on the condition that their children are brought 
up in the Catholic faith. 

London, November 21st. 

The negotiations between England and Rus- 
sia in regard to the Pamirs have been continued, 
and a very favourable and complete understand- 








zed 





,Goc 


Digi 


ing is shortly expected to be arrived at. 


gle 





The French have entered Abomey unopposed, 

and the King has submitted. 
London, November zznd. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of 
Belgium, in opening the Monetary Conference, 
said that the solution of the question involved 
lies in an international agreement such as Tegu- 
lates telegraphs, posts, and other similar matters. 





(From tae Mania Papens,] 
Madrid, October 29th. 
His Holiness the Pope and Prince Bismarck 
are ill. 





(From tue “Sivaarone Fase Press.””) 
London, November 2nd. 
An announcement has been made officially 
that the French troops have finally routed the 
Dahomeyans and that they have encamped close 
to Abomey, the capital of Dahomey. 








MAIL STEAMERS, 
ee ge 





THE NEXT MALL IS Dux 
From Shi 1, 
Nagasal i} perN.V.K. Friday, Dec, and 





From Canada, ac. per C.P.M.Co. 
From America... per O. & O. 
From Europe vid 

Hongkong... per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. M, Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongleong...... per N.D. Lloyd. Wed’day, Nov. oth, 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. Sunday, Dec. 4th. 
From Hongkong. pe: C.P.M.Co, Thursday, Dec. 8th. 


Sunday, Nov. 27th.+ 
Friday, Dee, and.t 





Sunday, Nov, a7th.§ 
Friday, Nov. 2sth. 








4 Empress of Japan left Vancouver on November r4th. + Gaslie 

left San Fraicisco on November a6th. } Salazie (with Poem 

left Hongkong on November 18th, j Peru lett’ Hongkong 

on November 19th. ‘The English mail is on board the steamer 
Incona. 





THE NEXT MAIL Lwavs 
For Hongkong... per C.P.M.Co. Monday, Nov. 28th. 
For America...... per P. M.Co, Tuesday, Nov. agth. 








for Shanghai, 

Kobe, ‘and § per N. V.K 

fee “if r Tuesday, Nov. agthe 
For Europe, vi 

Hongkong... perN.D. Lloyd Friday, Dec. and, 





per M. M. Co, 
per 0. & 0. Co. 
For Canada, &c. perC. P.M. Co. 
For Victoria and 

‘Acoma... per N. P. Co, 


Sunday, Dec. 4th. 
‘Thursday, Dec. 8th. 
Friday, Dec. gth. 








Tuesday, Dec. 13th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee eee 
ARRIVALS, 
Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 
November,—Yoklaichi 18h 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. ‘Bi 
roth November,—Otaru vid ae io Novem. 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pende: 
1gth November,—Kobe 18th November, Gene? 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 
201h November,—Yolkaichi 19th 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Bobre (5), Russian gunboat, Captain A. R. 
2oth November,—Vladivostock 11th November, 
Coreets (7), Russian gunboat, Captain Filissoff, 
2oth November,—Viadivostock 11th Noverne? 
Dimitri Donskoy (20), Russian cruiser, Captain 
Alessen, 20th November,—Vladivostock ‘11th 
November. 
Vitias (12), Russian cruiser, 
November,—Vladivostock 11th November, 
Hinode Maru, Japanese steamer, 789, Sou th 
November,—Atsuki, General--S. Asan ke Ge 
Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
20th November,—Niigata, General—Miteg 
Bishi Sha. 
Ravenna, British steamer, 1,915, G. W. F. B: 
ait Novesnber,—Horgkong t1th, ‘Nagasakt 
16th, and Kobe roth N 0 = 
Mella gd Kobe roth November, Mails and Ge 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
Original from 


034, Arai, 19th 
November, Geis. 








742, Fukui, 
November, 


Boyle, 


Captain Zarine, 20th 
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21st November,—Yokkaichi 20th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 22nd 
November,—Moji 19th November, Coal.—Mi- 
tsu Bishi Sha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22nd November,—Otaru vid ports 17th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 22nd 
November,—Yokkaichi 21st November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Walter, 
22nd November,—Kobe 21st November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Setrio Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Tamura, 23rd 
November,—Nemuro, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
23rd November,—Yokkaichi 2and November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Smith, 23rd November,—San Francisco” sth 
November, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 23rd 
November;—Bonin Islands, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
24th November,—Otaru, Coal.—S. Asano & Co. 

Mikawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,202, Ono, 
24th November,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
24th November,—Yokkaichi 23rd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Korio Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, Sengoku, 24th 
November,—Kushiro, General.—Tani Michisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
24th November,—Kobe 23rd November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,481, J. H. Clark, 25th 
November, — London vid ports, General. — 
Cornes & Co. 

Pushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
2gth November,—Fushiki 22nd November, G: 
neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
agth November,—Shanghai and ports roth No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTURES. 

Chow, British steamer, 1,735, Allen, roth 

ovember,—London vid ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
Toth Novembery—Vokleaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, H. Verron, 20th 
November,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 20th 
November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,648, Jackson, 21st 
November,— London vid ports, General. — 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
21st November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
21st November,—Otaru vid ports General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 

Birr Repadererantrtartlh General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
21st November,—Hachinohe, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
atst November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Afax, British steamer, 1,471, Rawlings, 21st No- 
vember,—London vid ports, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 22nd Novem- 
ber,—Hamburg vid ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Alert (4), U.S. corvette, Captain Durand, 22nd 
November,—Manila and Hongkong. 

Triomphante (12), French cruiser, Captain De la 
Noe, 22nd November,—Kobe. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
2and November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286,_Nirei, 
DIgIt y 


Go 


Nin, 




















2and NovemLer,—Yokkaichi,General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Dimitri Donskoy (20), Russian cruiser, Captain 
Alessen, 23rd November,—Yokosuka. 

Hinode Maru, Japanese steamer, 789, Sofuye, 
23rd November,—Otaru, General.—S, Asano 
& Co. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 23¢d 
ovember,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Seivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Tamura, 
23rd November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 23rd 
November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
24th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Walter, 
a5th November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
26th November,—Yokosuka, Light.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 
asth November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mikaua Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,202, K. Ono, 
25th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha, 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
J.T. Smith, 25th November,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ravenna, British steamer, 1,915, G. W. F. Browne, 
26th November,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 








PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports:—Mr. K. Kitagaki and Mr. M. Kajima 
in cabin; 4 passengers in second class, and 69 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ravenna, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Mr. and Miss Beckett, Messrs. J. A. 
Scherer, M. Mess, and A. S. Hill in cabin; Mr. G. 
H. Waggott, Mr. G. Kircher, Mrs. S. Wander, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sessnet in second class, and 1 
Chinese and 6 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. Hamada in second class and 24 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Otaru 
via ports :—Mrs. Moriharaand 2 children in cabin ; 
31 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
from San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs, J. D. Han- 
bury and 2 children, Rev. R. B. Peery, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. F. Marx, Mr. and Mrs. B. O. Squier, 
Messrs. H. Kessler, W. A. Wilson, Ito Kumao, 
and John Murphy in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mc. Chas. H. Cowan, U.S. Consul Manila, Mrs. 
Kimball, Mrs. L. Cohen, and Mrs. E, Remington 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—22 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
—1 passenger in cabin; 20 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. C.S. Rice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yoshisnye, Mr. S. Yamada, Captain Ed. H. 

jousberry, Mr. T. Miyagi, and Mr. E. Bird in 
Miss Yamada, Miss Hayashi, Messrs. S. 
Okami, Yamada, and S. Ichimura in second class, 
and 72 passengers in steerage. For Vancouver, 
B.C.: Dr. Chas. Begg in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Messrs. E. Nissi, M. Eason, Wilkinson, 
K. Koka, Hercuet, Lord Cecil Manners, Messrs. 
F. L. Savill, Franke Nicholls, Mrs. and Miss Asse, 
Messrs. K.’ Takagi, P. N. Gautstaun, Fukuda, 
Tachihara, Sakurai, Kaneyama, John Steedman, 
and Charles Roguers in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mrs. Mann, Miss L. Cobb, Miss 
Graham, Miss Chittenden, Miss F. A. Duffield, 
Col. S. Masuno, Messrs. £, Whittall, J. Baston, 
Chas. A. W. Wiltsir, and A. F, dos Remedios in 
cabin; Mrs, J. Kato, Miss Y. Uchiyama, Miss F, 
Yasu, Miss Uyeda Moto, Messrs. Anami, Y. 
Miyasaki, S. Negoro, and Tung Chee Shin in 
second class, and 39 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Yaneiro, 
for Hongkong :—Miss Lucy Dunlop, Miss Edna 

















Cole, and Mr. Chas. B. Hicks in cabin, 
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Per British steamer Ravenna, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Lady Mabel Fitzgerald, Lady Nesta Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. B. BF, Norris, Mc. B. B. Garvey, Mrs. 
Hosken, Mr. and Mrs, Valentine, Mr. O. Meyer, 
Mr. G. Nagasaki, Mr. and Miss Beckett, Colonel 
Coffin, R.E., Mr. Todoroki and servant, Miss 
Byrne, and Miss Gearing in cabin. 








CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $100,000.09. 

Per French steamer Watal, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 354 bales; Waste 
Silk for France, 372 bales. 

Per British steamer Ravenna, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Silk, 144 bales; Waste Silk, 349 bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain F. 
Brown, reports :—Left Otaru the rgth November 
at rp.m.; had light variable winds and fine wea- 
ther. Arrived at Hakodate the 16th at 8 a.m. and 
left the 17th at noon ; had light wind, fine weather, 
and high southerly swell. Arrived at Oginchama 
the 18th at 10 a.m, and left the same day at 4 p.m. ; 
had moderate wind and fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 19th November at 3 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports:—Left Kobe the 18th November 
at noon; had moderate N.E. and E. winds to 
Oshima with cloudy weather; at 9 p.m. passed 
Oshima, with moderate breeze from N.E. and 
continuing to Rock Island, which was passed the 
19th at 1.30 p.m. ; wind hauling to N.W. and W. 
with moderate breeze and fine, clear weather to 
Kanon-saki, which was passed at 6.15 p.m.; 
thence to port moderate N.E. winds and fine, clear 
weather. Arriving at Yokohama the 19th Novem- 
ber at 7.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Mayu, Captain 
Nirei, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 20th Novem. 
ber at 10 a.m.; had fine, clear weather and mode- 
rate north-westerly gale right up to Omai-saki, 
which was passed the 21st at5.40 a.m.; when 
wind shifted to N.E. and blew pretty stiff. Arrive 
ed at Yokohama the 31st November at 3.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Otaru the 17th Novem- 
ber at 2 p.m. ; had light to strong S.S.W. winds 
aud fine weather; at midnight wind hauled to 
N.N.W. with overcast sky. Arrived at Hakodate 
the 18th at 8.50 a.m., fine weather throughout the 
passage. Leit Hakodate the 2oth at 8 a.m.; had 
moderate breeze and thick with snow to 8.20 a.m.; 
thence fresh W.N.W. and N.W. winds with clear 
weather and following sea. Arrived at Oginohama 
the 2tst at 6 a.m. and left at 1 p.m.; had moderate 
to fresh N.W. winds and fine, clear weather re- 
maining so to Noshima; thence wind hauled to the 
northward, moderate breeze and cloudy weather, 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd November at 2 p.m, 


The American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
Captain Smith, reports.—Left San Francisco the 
sth November at 3.55 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 23rd November at 3.40 p.m. Passage, 17 days, 
6 hours, and 17 minutes. Had strong N.W. to 
S.W. winds with heavy sea the whole passag 


The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Nirei, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 23rd Novem- 
ber at 4.43 p.m.; had overcast dull weather and 
northeasterly breeze to Omai-saki, which was 
passed the 24th att a.m.; thence wind changed 
to south, and increased to moderate gale and thick 
foggy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 24th No- 
vember at 10.25 a.m. 




















The Japanese steamer Sendat Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 23rd November 
atioa.m. Arrived at Shiotsu at 1.10 p.m, and 
left at 5 p.m.; had light easterly winds till pass- 
ing Oshima; thence moderate southerly winds 
and rain with high southerly sea to Rock Island ; 
thence to port moderate northerly winds with 
high head sea, Arrived at Yokohama the 24th 
November at 10 p.m. 


The British steamer Fushiké Maru, Captain 
Barstow, reports :—Left Fushiki the 21st Novem- 
ber at6a.m.; Kinkasan abeam at 2.38 p.m. on 
the 23rd, had light breezes all the way; at mid- 
night the same day, cloudy and dark weather 
with heavy swell and falling barometer; Inuboye 
abeam at 8.58 on the 24th, wind increasing, with 
overcast and cloudy weather; at 3 p.m., experi- 
enced heavy gale, with terrific squalls and very 
heavy rain; barometer reading 28.98; hove the 
ship to with head to the northward and remained 
hove to till 6 p.m., shipping quantities of water, 
with -yery heavy se wind and'vea then decreas: 
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ing, put ship on her course again. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th November at 7 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 1gth Novem- 
ber at noon; had strong N.E. winds and cloudy 
weather to Nagasaki, where arrived the 2tst at 
9.30 am. and left the same day at 5 p.m. Ar- 
rived at Shimonoseki the 22nd at 6 a.m. and Kobe 
the 23rd at 10.30 a.m.; fresh northerly winds and 
clear weather, Left Kobe the 24th at noon ; had 
strong N.W. gale to Rock Island; thence strong 
N.E. winds to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 
2gth November at 6.30 p.m. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
The following vessels are advertised as on the 
berth :— 

For New York vid Ports, Quick Despatch, the 
“Port ApgeLatDe.”—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 
For Honckone vid Kobe and Shanghai, November 
28th, the Empress ov Jaran.”—Frazar & Co. 
For Viaptvosrock vid Fusan and Gensan (from 
Nagasaki), November 28th, the “Sarsuata 

Maku.”—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

For San Francisco, November 2gth, the“ Peru.” 
—P. M.S.S. Co. 

For Suancuat and Ports, November 29th, at 
Noon, the * Yoxouama Manu.”—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

For Lonpon vid Kobe and Hongkong, on or about 
December tst, the “Tiran.”—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

For Honaxone vid Kobe and Nagasaki 
ber 2nd, at 9 a.m., the “ NUERNBERG. 
deutscher Lloyds. 

For Cuemutro, vid Shimonoseki, Nagasaki, and 
Fusan (from Kobe), December 6th, the “GENKAI 
Maru.”—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


























For Sax Franctsco, December 8th, the 
“ Ocuantc.”—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

For Cawana, United States, and Europe, vid 
Vancouver, B.C., December 9th, the “ EMPRess 


oF Inpta.""—Frazar & Co, 
For Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., December 
13th, the “Tacoma.”—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,481, J. H. Clark, 25th 
November, —London vid ports, General.— 
Comes & Co. 

Exe, British steamer, 1,308, Watson, 12th Novem- 
ber,—Batoum, Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Worcester, British steamer, 1,894, Morice, 18th 
November,—Bristol vid ports, Light.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Wilson, 20th Novem- 
ber,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.—Captain. 

Aurora, British schooner, 41, C. Touisant, 15th 
November,—Victoria, B.C., Ballast.—Capiain. 

Diana, American schooner, 74, Peterson, 7th 
October,—Sealing Cruise, 137 Seals, 46 Otter, 
and 4 Bear skins.--Captain. 

Narwhal, British steam-schooner, 142, Flanders, 
24th October, —North Pacific 5th October, Bone 
of 2 Whales.—Eastern Whaling Co., Limited. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, J. Curney, 1gth 
November.—Sealing Cruise, 103 Sealskins.— 
Jas. Pyne. 

Robs. L. Belknap, American ship, 2,251, H. Staples, 
oth September,—New York goth: March, Oiland 
General.—China & Japan Trading Co. 


MEN-OF-WAR. 

Bobre (5), Russian gunboat, Captain A. R. Boyle, 
2oth November,—Viadivostock rith November. 

Coreeiz (7), Russian gunboat, Captain Filissoff, 
2oth November,—Viadivostock 11th November, 

Leander (10), oanrer, Captain Castle, 13th Octo- 
ber, Hakodate, 

Vitiaz (12), Russian cruiser, Captain Zarine, 20th 
November,—Viadivostock 11th November. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 

eee gee 
IMPOR 
Cotton Goods generally are up all round, and 
held firm, owing to the smart vise at producing 
centres.’ Yarns and. Shirtings especially are 
strong, but owing to the very limited stock on 
hand we do not raise quotations in our list below 
—which must be considered the nominal market 
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prices. Woollens do not appear to share in this 
buoyancy, and are quiet, with the exception of 
fancy Flannels, which show some activity. 


















COFTON PIECE. GOODS. 
Pisces 

to 2.225 

to 2.65 

i lo 1.60 

Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 441 135. to 1.75 

Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3 165 to 250 
ton—talians andSatteens Wack, 3? ren vano. 

ches 0.12 to 0.16 

Velvets—Hlack, 35 yards, 2: 6.00. to 8,50 


Victor ds, 42- 






0.624 to 0.774 





Turkey Red 


PRR rine. 

























yo inches 1.17} to 1274 
Turkey Retis—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 
jo inches 132} ton gah 
Turkey Reds—z.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 
30 inches 150 to 1,60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8%, 24/25 yarc 
32 inches e 1,62] to 1.70 
‘Turkey Reds—g to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
Br inches eee cee  1g2b to 2.10 
WOOLLIENS, PER YARD, 
Flannel $o.24 tu 038 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yavds, 32 inches 
Med i cee vag to 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
on7yto 33 


o.tth to ut7 
0:30. to 0.45 
0.474 to 0.574 
0.30 10 0.65 


3 

Cloths—Pilots, $4 @ s6inches 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 ches ... 





0.35 ty 0.49 


PER FicuLs 
$27.00 to 28 00 
28.00 to 29.00 
29.50 to 30.50 
28.00 to 30.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
30.00 to 31,00 
31-50 to 32.50 
34-00 to 35.00 
33.00 to 34 00 
37.00 to 39.00 
69.00 to 73.00 
67.00 to 72.00 
55 00 to 65.00 


COPTON VARS, 
10) a4, Ondin ey oo ven 

16/24, Medium 
16/24, Good to It 
16/24, Reverse 





No. 32s, fwo-fold .. 
No. yas, two-fold 








No. 208, Bombay 








Market still remains in a lifeless condition, 
buyers taking little or nothing at the moment. 





92.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
2.85 to 3.00 

Nom, 

Nom. 
[ron Plates, arsorte 2.95 to3.15 
Sheet 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvani 6.80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.50 to 5,00 
Tin Plates, per box 5-00 to 5.20 
Pig Iron, No. x Tag to 1.30 


KIERO: e. 


Holders are firm, and have succeeded in getting 
further advance on Russian brands. 






QUOTATIONS. 
Chest Bric, Senin $1.75. towz7b 
Comet 1:72} to.75 
Devoe «.. 1.674 to 1.70 
Russian Anchor ... 1,724 to1.75 


Russian Moon 1:70. ton72k 





SUGAR, 
Transactions have not been extensive, and prices 


remain about as last noted. 





uk. 
Rrown Takao 
Brown Manil 










+ $4.40 to 4.50 





Brown Daitong: 3.65 to 3.70 
Brown Canton. 3.80 to 3.90 
White Java and Penang 55.90 to 6.00 
White Refined 5.65 to 7.90 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last was of the 18th instant, Since then 
settlements on this market amount to 486 piculs, 
divided thus: Hanks, 42 piculs; Filatures, 238 
piculs; Re-reels, 131 piculs; Kakeda, 73 piculs. In 
addition to these figures, direct shipments have 
been 161 bales, making the total export business 
of the week 650 piculs. 

The market remains unchanged, with rather 
more doing and a firmer tone atthe close. The 
silks now on offer present but_a poor assortment, 

lly in coarse sizes. In European sorts, 
there is still a fair range to select from, including 
some very good summer-reeled silks, In American 
sorts, summer reelings are a thing of the past and 











silles, 

‘There has heen some business done each day of 
the week, and at closing there seems to be a specu 
lative demand, one buyer taking considerable 
quantities of such Filatures in full sizes as now 
exist. 











our quotations for such sizes are for cold weather |‘ 





Arrivals of visible supplies are considerably less 
than last year, and the quality of the stock now 
offered is far below that which was on hand at the 
same time last year. 

Exchange has still farther declined until four 
months? Credits on London touched 2/10. There 
is a slight rebound at the close. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The American mail steamer 
Beigic, on the 19th instant, carried 1,159 bales for 
the New York trade and the French mail, on the 
2oth, had 354 bales for Lyons. These departures 
bring the present export figures to 28,054 piculs, 
against 23,009 piculs last year and 8,981 piculs to 
the same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Some little business for Europe, so- 
called Shimare being done at $605. 

Filatures.—Some few purchases from day to 
day, chiefly in sorts available for Europe. Usen, 
$840; second quality, $800, with lower grades at 
prices ranging from $790 to $750. In full sizes, 
suitable for America, there has been little done, 
with the exception of the speculative purchases 
mentioned above, consisting of good medium 
Shinshu Filatures at from $820 to $840. 

Re veels.—Rather more doing in this depart- 
ment, 5-Gil chop having been done in some 
quantity at $775. Very common Bushu have 
been booked at $580, with intermediate grades at 
intermediate prices. 

Kakeda.—The trade has fallen off, buyers hav- 
ing skimmed off the cream of the present stock. 
Quotations unchanged, 


In Oshu and Taysaam kinds, no business. 





























































Quorations. 
Hauks—No. ver _ 
Hanks—No vsivu) Nom 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshw) Nom, 
Waules—No. a4 (Shinsh "$620 to" 630 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu). 61b\to Gea 
s—No. 24 to3 590 to 600 
Hanks No.3, S78 0G sBo 
anks—No. 34 0 to 
itu 10/12 deniers. ees 
tra 13/15 deniers... — 
21, 10/13 deniers 850 to 860 
Lah ag/ag, 14/16 A fis 
Saf. 13/16, ey/ty den, 840 to 850 
ay 10/15 deniers 780 to Boe 
a 2, ty lB slentece 780 to 800 
ilats 3, 14/2odenies 0 to 
Re-reels—Extra 0... reer 
Re-teels—(Oshu) Hest Tio. 1 = 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers., _- 
Resteels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier 780 t2 790 
Re-reels—No- 2, 14/18 deniers 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. a), 14/18 deniers Jeo to 710 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 050 to 660 
Kakeda: ante ¥ — 
Kakedas—No. 14 0 to 
Kakedas—No. 2 pote i 
Kaledas—No. 24 be0'to- G0 
Makena aN: 3 630 to 640 
akedas—No. 34 Gw to 
Kakedas—N ad 
Nom. 


Nom, 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 25th Nov., 





1892 























Sestut sMya-1893. 189892. 1890-91. 
Heome. Wares, acne, 

Watt ope oe. 9743 7,601 2,908 
America 17,845 14,880 5,843 
Bales 27,588 22,484 8,744 

Votat foes { Piculs 28,054 23,009 «8.981 
Seltlementa and Direct y Wem. renee. reuse 
Export from ist July } 20,450 26,300 "5,800 
Stock, 25th November ... 10,500 15,200 16,800 
Available suppliestodate 30,950 41,500 26,600 


WASTE SILK. 

Here there has been a large trade amounting to 
1,890 piculs, divided thus: Cocoons, 120 piculs; 
Noshi, 972 piculs ; Kibéso, 798 piculs. No direct 
shipments this wesk. 

Prices are the turn in favour of buyers, but 
holders will not give way to any very great extent. 
If they would do so, more business could be done. 
The stock is reduced, arrivals not keeping pace 
with sales; but there are still 17,000 piculs on 
offer, besides plenty more to come forward, Under 
these circumstances, the market cannot be con- 
sidered strong at the quotations which we give 
below, 

Shipments this week have been as follows :— 
Fiench mail, 20th instant, 287 bales Waste, with 
85 bales Cocoons, for Lyons and neighbourhood. 

ne German mail steamer Niobe, on the 22nd, 
took also 15 bales Waste for Basle. ‘These de- 
partures bring the present export figures up to 
14,043 piculs, against 11,367 piculs last year and 
11,368 piculs at the same date in 1890. 

Fierced Cocoons,—The higher grades seem to be 
nearly exhausted and the business for the week 
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consists of one parcel of Seconds at $go, with a 
large lot of Waste Cacoons at $17}. 

Noshi.—A large trade in Oshu Tegara at $125, 
also in Foshu Noshi assorted, ranging from $60 to 
$72}. One parcel Oshu entered at $130, with 
some Filatures at $140; Fine Bushu, $1353; Echigo 
$100, and one superlative parcel of Foshu at $76. 

Kibiso—Filatures ave been well patronized, 
prices ranging from $90 to $105. In Hira kinds, 
long lines of Foshu and Bushu have been done at 
prices ranging from $42 to $32, with some Mino 
at $38. Zaguri of various grades are also entered 
in the list at from $40 to $65, according to quality. 

In Mawata and Sundries there has been to 
business, holders asking too much for their wares. 

quorations. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 





$130 to 140 
120 to 125 
110 to 115 
130 to +40 
Fi to 115 
100 to 105 
goto 95 
120 to 135 
Boto 85 
joto 75 
60 to 65 
too to 105 
goto 95 





Goto 70 
goto 55 
Soto 45 
40to 35 
45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hach 35 to 30 
Kibiso—N: 12to 18 
Mawata— pe 


Export Table Waste Silk to 25th Nov., 1892:— 


Middling to Cor 
Good 

















Seanun 1892-93, 1891-92, 1890-916 
Prevur, Previa, Prewea, 

Waste Silke... (881 10,540 10,452 
Pierced Cocoons. 2,162 827 916 
14,043 11,367 11,368 

Settlements and Direct J TULL Teuees Tastes 
Export from ist July § 19:40 14:500 16,700 
Stocie, asth November ... 16,900 16,400 9,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 36,300 30,900 25,900 


Exchange las declined to the lowest point ever 
known, but has recovered slightly at the close. 
Present rates:—Lonnon, 4m/s. Credits, 2/10$; 
Documents, 2/104; 6m/s. Credits, 2/10; New 
York, 30d/s. U.S. $69; 4m/s. U.S. $70}; Paris, 
or L¥ons, 4m/s. fcs. 3.66. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 25th Nov., 1892 + 

Raw. 

Hanks 

Filatures 

Re-reeis 

Kakeda 

Oshu 







neuts. 






Taysa 
‘Total piculs Total piculs ... 
TEA. 

Quotations as below noted, with but little doing. 

ran ricun. 
Fine... . $22 to 24 
Good Medium tg to ar 
Medium ... 17 to 18 
Good Common 14 to 16 
‘Common 1a tots 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has continued to fluctuate, and closes 





at the following quotations : 
—Bank Bills on demand 















— 
On Paris—Bank sight ... 3:53 
On Paris—Private 4 montin 3.65 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 1h), dia 
On Hongkong—Private to da: tf), din 


On Shang! jk sight 


ate 10 days 









te 30 days’ sight 
‘months? sigh 





Silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


Mss H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 

will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 


Terms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 


February 18th, 1892. te 
zed by ( *O 
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FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronal. 


6 Reve above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orrice :-— 

Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BUTTERFIELD 
AND SwiRkE. 


February 27th, 1892. Ty. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin Saavst Baxza, in his work entitled The Nile Tribu: 
aries in Abyssi ‘ays—*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir thatl was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, Ina 
short time I. had many applicants, to whom I served out | 
‘quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy or bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations, 
__Mr. J.T. Coops: is account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"'l had with me aquantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last’at 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining “stock. 

Sold by all Chemists and Med 
Word. 




















Vendors the throughou 
fay ast, 1890, 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU, DE COLOGNE 


fo a couple of centuries thi 
given rise to a legion of 
Use only Arxrx= 
cc, which is the finest. 
Of all Dealers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shield-shape 
b blae & yellow label & usual Trade Mark, 
White Rose,” and address in full, 




















‘AwaRoeD COLO MEDAL L'POOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Matablisbed = Quarter of @ Century. 





























COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


CONDUITES pEAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 
FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 





VT BESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON'S FURNACE (second melting). 








HIGHEST AWAR! 







Sp 
oP 







TRADE MARK. 





CoNDENSED MILK 


Largest Sale in tne World. 
» The Original ana ine Best. 
Contains tne Most Cream. 


| 








May t4th, 1892. 


gle 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 











Done tae. Uee : YARROW’S 
oS EAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS |) SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are :— 








Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


» ronderful Economy of Fuel 
3 Hhopelass Workmanship. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
* Moderate Prices. : 
re Great ‘obtainable power for weight and space ac- Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
eupied. 


g: Quickness in raising steam, Macuinery consrructep ror Boats BvILT ABROAD. 
6. High sales of spsed:guarantéed, 
7. Absence of noise and vibration. 
We build Steam Launches of every description, from the YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
smallest size suitablefor carrying on yachits of gatons and) og Sane 
tpwa ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats,| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Govei i iti 
‘Tags, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, y rnment for the Nile Expedition 
&e, kc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
‘are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP, Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other envine 
‘Awarded First Brize by Raval Agricultural Society Eng- 
Land, 1309, in competition o-en to all makers. 

Tiustrated Cutaloguc in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,B.C. 
May 7th, 1892. Bee 





“THE REAL CUP 0’ KINDNESS.” 


Perfect blendings of the Choicest Brands of the Highest Classes of Fine Old Whiskes in their 
fative Purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untampered with. 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
‘A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


The letters BOS are the Name, Brand, and Registered Trade Mark of this Ma 
Cio Stott Her, baer cs! 


*** Gold Capsule. 
**Blue ,, 
2 Green 7 


‘Exquisite blendings, possessing a flavour so rare, a character so navel andgp entirely their own, 
that they may tainly claim the very fist place ‘among high-class Side Coes jae 
pronounce them wnigue and unrivalled. 

B Vhiskies are remarkable for their “delicious individuality of favour,” mellowness and 














ft we palate.“ A very Nectar,” in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
Which are more or less dominated by one ot other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
‘E05 sold in square while bts, laeledand cape, the quality beng mote by @ rma abet om each bolle. 
c Proprietors are skilled blenders of Scotch Whiskies, but in all the experience of their Firm, 
early over the present century, they have never been able to accomplish anything 30 
‘ng with the most exacting tests, as i now presented in theee special blends of B O S. 
Correspondence invited from Firms who desire to handle our Whiskies. 


PEASE, SON, & CO., LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


English Addresses—LONDON & DARLINGTON,—DURHAM. Established 1808. 














. Hy IVa = 
IRD'S EYE, | satan csr OMPANY 
and Cigarette, 6 oe eae Some ty 


e FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


The Original BRISTOL 
highest quality, for Pip 


SANTAL-MIDY 


The pure Essence of Santal obtained 


aga) 




















Mdy's process Sroma-the- beat Mypore w ‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. cases of, agiens 
Senntdi od hottest 
SANTAL-MIDY cnticry aise Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the’ ‘Climates, for any 
rent from the santal oil of the Indian Company. tc} HABER of tame. 





LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, PE Fe nies England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


Bazars, is superior to Copaiba 
Cubeb, or injections, and free from all 
bad smell or other inconveniences. 


SANTAL MID ores a1 aera. 


coments of the urinary organs in either | 
sex in 48 hours. 


SANTAL-MIDY :: contained in Fi 


‘small round Capsules, eac 
of which bears the name..... 
in black letters, without which 
none are genuine. 


SANTAL-MIDY sowace otf 


imitations, all other Capsules or mix- 
tures contain impurities, resins, oils &e. 
and are worse than useless. 


SANTAL-MIDY:. fold by all 


druggists and medicine dealers through- 
out the world. i 


PARIS, 8, RUE VIVIENNE, 8 















June rgth, 1892, 
















, Ni] The Physician's Cure 

for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 
ie 3 Bu] Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™#le5, and the Sick- 

Tiss Adtecticn ness of Pregnancy. 


3 
f DINNEFORDS|f 
E=s | ru | \ 


~ ‘MAGNESIA, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Werxty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer. not for oublication. but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. . 





Yoxouama: Saturpay, Dac. 3p, 1892. 








MARRIAGE. 

On November goth, 1892, before Her Majesty's 
Consul, James Troup, Esq, and afterwards at Christ 
Church, Yokohama, by the Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, 
M.A., Cara Epwina, youngest daughter of Geo. E, 
Rice, Esq., Yokohama, to Wittiam Wattace Camp- 
Bext, of Thornhill, Quebec, Canada 


DEATH. 
At Kanazawa, on December ist, Mary ALLEN West, 
of Chicago, Associate Editor of the Union Signal. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue annual St. Andrew's Ball has been given 
in Yokohama with great éc/df. 


Tue first snow fall in Toyama for the present 
season was experienced on the 25th ult. 


HLH. tue Emperor performed the ceremony 
of opening the fourth session of the Imperial 
Diet on the 2gth instant. 





Ir is stated that the ttings of the Imperial 
Diet will probably be prolonged in consequence 
of the accident to the Premier. 


Tur managers of various branches of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha have arrived in the capi- 
tal to hold their general meeting. 


Tux Glyptic Exhibition in Uyeno Park, To- 
kyo, which was to be closed on Tuesday last, 
will remain open until the 5th inst. 


Tae Japanese Representative to Italy and 
Mrs, Nakajima left Yokohama on the 2gth ult. 
for Kobe, by the 12.30 p.m. train. 


A cortiston occurred in the Inland Sea on the 








morning of the 2gth ult. between the steamer 
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Ravenna and the Chishima Kan, in which the 
latter was sunk and a great many lives lost. 





Count Iro has met with a severe accident, 
which is likely to incapacitate him for the dis- 
charge of his official duties for some weeks. 


Tux Budget for 1893-94 has been presented 
to the House of Representatives. There is an 
excess of 2} million yen on the side of Revenue. 


Tur sale at home of the Afkoku, a Japanese 
magazine published in America, was prohibited 
by the Home Minister on the 26th ult. 


Count Inouye, as Acting Minister President, 
made a lengthy statement of the Government's 
policy in the House of Representatives on the 
Ist instant. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message received by the Go- 
vernment states that Major Fukushima arrived 
at Kiatchka on the 26th ult, and left for Irkutsk 
the following day. 


A MEETING attended by Counts Yamagata, 
Goto, Kuroda, and Inouye, Viscount Nire, and 
Mr. Watanabe was held at the residence of the 
Premier on Saturday afternoon. 


A Fire occurred on the night of the 25th ult’ 
at 10 o'clock in an abode at Kizagatacho, 
Asakusa, Tokyo, destroying two houses and 
partly damaging nine. 


Counr Inovys, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, was commanded on the 28th ult. to 
represent the Premier until Count Ito is able to 
attend business of State again. 


Mr. Oxuma Ujrurro, a famous sculptor, who 
has just completed the statue of the late Omura 
tecently erected at Kudan, Tokyo, has received 
an order for a statue of the late Count Yamada. 


A receGram from Ishikawa Prefecture, dated 
the 28th ult., announces that the bill for the 
abolition of arming police constables with sabres 
has been passed at a meeting of the Prefectural 
Assembly. 


A margiace has been arranged between a 
daughter of Count Oki, ex-President of the 
Privy Council, and an influential ‘resident of 
Kobuhara in the neighbourhood of Nikko, 
Yashu Province. 





At ro o'clock on Tuesday morning an out- 
break of fire took place in a kerosene refinery at 
Fukagawa, Tokyo, and the whole of the buildings 
were burnt down, A house near by was con- 
siderably damaged. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Kobe reports that 
the bill for the abolition of the use of sabres by 
police constables in Hyogo Prefecture was 
passed at a meeting of the Prefectural Assembly 
held on the zgth ultimo. 





Counts Inouye. Yamagata, Kuroda, Goto, 
and Oyama, Viscount Niire, and Messrs. 
Mutsu, Kono, and Watanabe, Ministers of State, 
held a conference on the afternoon of Tuesday 
last at the residence of the Minister of State for 
War. 


Tue Bill for the expenses of rebuilding 
Prisons, amounting to over yen 254,400, to be 
defrayed during the period extending from 
the 26th to the 30th fiscal year, was rejected at 
a recent meeting of the Kanagawa Prefectural 
Assembly. 





Tue marriage arranged between H.I.H. Prince 
Kani Kuninori and Lady Daigo Yoshiko took 
place in Kyoto on Saturday last. Mr. M. Uda, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Bureau of Palace 
Superintendence in the Imperial Household 
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Department, has been despatched by ‘Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress with Im- 
perial presents to the newly married couple. 


Texucrarnic intelligence from Osaka dated 
the 26th ult. announces that the Osaka City 
Assembly has resolved to devote yen 13,638 
towards the expenses of surveying the port of 
Osaka, which is to be reconstructed by the 
citizens. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Takahashi Kenzo, who 
lately resigned the Directorship of the Oficial 
Gazette Bureau in the Cabinet office, intends to 
start a newspaper in the interests of indepen- 
dent principles and entirely free from the range 
of party quarrels, 


On the evening of the 26th ult., 16 Japanese 
gamblers were captured ina police raid on a 
house at No. 151, in China-town, Foreign Settle- 
ment, Yokohama. Over 40 persons are said to 
have been indulging in gambling when the 
house was visited by the police, but the majority 
got clear away. 


TueatricaL performances by the party of Dan- 
jiuro, Kikugoro, Fukusuke, and many other 
leading actors of Tokyo, in aid of the Fukuden- 
Kai (a charitablefasylum), will be given at the 
Kabuki Theatre, Kobikicho, Tokyo, during the 
three days ending on the 4th inst. The per- 
formances will commence at 10 a.m. 





Ara meeting of the Cabinet, held on the 28th 
ult. at the official residence of the Minister of 
State for Finance, there were present Counts 
Yamagata, Kuroda, Oyama, Inouye, and Goto, 
Viscount Niire, and Messrs. Mutsu and Kono, 
The proceedings lasted from ten in the forenoon 
until half-past four in the afternoon. 


A vioent gale, accompanied by heavy rain- 
fall, visited Shizuoka Prefecture on the after- 
noon of the 24th ult, The storm commenced 
about one o'clock, and an hour later it reached 
its utmost severity, although continuing for two 
hours longer. Thirteen houses were damaged 
at Nishikida-mura in the Kimizawa District. 
One female was crusled to death and five 
dwellings damaged at the foot of Fuji. 


Tue Import trade continues healthy and strong, 
and a quotable rise can be reported both in 
Yarns and Grey goods, as both English and 
Bombay spinnings, as well as heavy and light 
Shirtings, have been sold at improved rates. 
Buyers, however, are not well supplied, and must 
come into the market and pay prices of which 
they are at the moment somewhat shy. Wool- 
lens are quiet, though there have been enquiries, 
but holders are strong and will not look at pre- 
sent offers. There is a little more life in the 
Metal trade, Bar Iron being taken in larger 
quantities, but there is no alteration in values. 
The Kerosene market is healthy, sales being 
good at full figures. There was a rush upon 
Sugar after writing last week, and neatly 30,000 
piculs of Browns were taken. This sudden and 
unexpected raid upon the stock put all Browns 
up 10 cents per picul, but nothing worth 
reporting has been done since and prices 


all round might be called nominal. The Silk 
trade continues to flourish, and exporters 
have found nearly 1,000 piculs for ship- 


ment. Prices keep up, and all silk with any 
pretension to quality is held for high figures. 
Waste Silk has also been freely taken, and 
prices are fully maintained. There is nothing 
to report in Tea. Exchange has fluctuated 
again, and if there is.any alteration at the close 
it is a tendency towards a rise, though rates here 
have been a point lower than the London price 
of silver seemed to warrant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE POSTPONE- 
MENT OF THB CODES. 

Tue Bill to postpone the operation of the Civil 
and Commercial Codes which passed the Diet 
last session, but failed to obtain the Imperial 
Sanction until the 22nd ult., that is to say, 
thege days before the assembly of the Diet, has 
natally evoked much journalistic comment. 
From time.to time we have referred to the im- 
patient criticisms evoked by the apparent hesi- 
tation of the Cabinet to advise the Sovereign 
definitely, and in order to complete the sub- 
ject, its importance being exceptional, we shall 
now give a brief resume of the comments pub- 
lished on the occasion of the announcement of 
the Imperial Sanction. 


. 
* 

The Nichi Nicht Sitmbun observes that 
though all other Bills which passed the Diet 
obtained Imperial/Sanction within ten days after 
the close of the session, the Codes Bill alone 
was withheld till almost the last day before the 
opening of the next session. It is clear thatthe 
Government hesitated to solicit sanction for a 
long time, and their uncertainty may be gather- 
ed from the fact of appointing a Committee to 
examine the Codes. The Michi Nich# finds it 
strange that the most experienced and ablest 
statesmen in the empire could not come to a 
decision about such an inevitable question for 
so long. Since, however, the Cabinet at last 
obtained the Imperial Sanction it is not neces- 
sary to animadvert upon past procedure. We 
must wait to see what the future will bring forth. 
The Government will probably allege that they 
delayed to seek sanction because they deemed 
the subject worthy of profound consideration. 
But since they have now obtained sanction, 
they must proceed, without any further delay, 
to publish the projected method of amending 
the Codes. As the subject is of the gravest 
importance, the Government ought at once to 
appoint a Committee of experts, who shall 
examine into the defects of the laws. Many 
months have been spent considering the ques- 
tion, but the Ministers of the Crown ought to 
have known that these months could have been 
profitably employed in improving the Codes, had 
a Revision Committee been appointed at once. 
It is stated that the Government intends to 
amend the Sections relating to Companies, 
Bankruptcy, and Bills of Exchange in the 
Commercial Code, and to submit them to 
the Diet during the present session. The 
Nichi Nichi approves this programme, but 
asks what the Government intends to do for 
the other parts which are also of very great im- 
portance. It concludes by saying that the Im- 
perial Sanction has been given not for mere 
postponement but for amendment, and that 
therefore the Government ought to announce a 
programme of revision at once. 

* 


6 

The Choya Shimbun sums up the history of 
the Codes from the beginning in the following 
sentences :— The first question was whether 
Japan required Codes? The second, whether 
their promulgation had taken place too soon? 
The third, whether they were good Codes? 
And the last, what method should be adopted 
in amending them?” The last question now 
invites decision ; and it will be better, thinks 
our contemporary, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, since there is need 
of learned experts, and the Government can 
command the services of the majority of these, 
Bat inasmuch as the Diet may disagree with the 
amendments, and fresh delay may thus be 
caused, it is advisable to request the Diet to 
present petitions, pass resolutions, and adopt re- 
presentations which may serve as indications of 
parliamentary desires. 

* 








ae 

According to the Hochi Shimbun, the public 
knew well that Count Ito would not have 
courage to oppose the resolution of both 
Houses of the Diet by counselling the Sove- 
reign to withhold sanction from the Bill for 
postponement. Hence, every one expected to 
see that sanction ultimately extended. But, on 
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the other hand, the influence of the advocates 
of immediate enforcement was so great, among 
them being the members of the last Cabi- 
net who hoped to see the resolution of 
the Diet rejected, as well as some members of 
the present Cabinet who entertain the same 
view. Thus Count Ito was placed in an awk- 
ward position, To adopt either alternative 
would make some foes. But time refused to 
stand still for him, and at last he was compelled 
to obtain the Imperial Sanction a few days be- 
fore the opening of the next session, He waited 
indeed, until the very last dav allowed by Art. 
32 of the Law of the Houses., The Hoché there- 
fore prefers to say that Art. 32, rather than the 
Ito Cabinet, obtained the Imperial Sanction, As 
the question is one of the gravest importance it 
is strange that Count Ito did not decide his 
policy when he organized the present Mini- 
stry. If he had done so, he need not have 
hesitated till the very last day allowed by 
the Law of the country. Moreover, he fur- 
nished the public with materials for merri- 
ment by appointing the Codes Committee. The 
original object of the Committee was to ascer- 
tain what argument could be advanced for en- 
forcing the Codes, but the Minister President 
was compelled to change his purpose, and to 
direct the investigation towards determining the 
possibility of enforcing portions of the Codes. 
Finally, he has again been obliged to alter his 
mind, and to have recourse to the amendment 
of certain portions of the Commercial Code. 
Apart from all these things, however, Count Ito 
has merited public approval by adopting the 
Diet's Bill. The only fault is that his resolution 
came very late. 





* 
ere 

The Mainichi Shimbun asks why the Im- 
perial Sanction was withheld till the very last 
day ; why the Codes Committee was appointed ; 
and why the Committee consisted of equal num- 
bers of advocates and opponents of the Codes, 
its President having a casting vote in favour of 
their immediate enforcement. It is stated that 
Count Ito also was in favour of postponement at 
first, but he was converted to adopt the enforce- 
mentview. Ultimately, however, seeing that the 
country was indignant at his regarding the re- 
solution of the Diet so lightly, and that the 
question would be brought up in the next ses- 
sion, he changed his opinion once more, and 
at last obtained the Imperial Sanction. Thus, 
during the last few months, the opinion of Count 
lo changed several times. 

* i is: ‘ 

The Shogyo Shimpo alleges that the defects 
of the Codes are well known, and that the ob- 
ject of postponing their operation is to amend 
them. But it is stated that the Government 
intends to present portions of the Commer- 
cial Code for immediate enforcement in the 
next session. As the necessity for the en- 
forcement of these sections i felt, they may 
pass the Houses. But do they require no 
amendment? The object of those who voted 
for the Postponement Bill was to amend those 
portions specially. Therefore, if these parti- 
cular laws pass the Diet, the members who 
voted against them will be gravely disappointed. 
Whether the rest of the Commercial Code may 
be enforced immediately or not, they do not 
care. The parts they desire to see amended 
are precisely those which it is proposed to en- 
force. If! the sections to be now re-submitted 
require no amendment, they ought to have been 
separated from their context by the Diet before 
the Bill for the postponement of the whole was 
voted, The Skogyo expresses a hope that the 
whole will be amended instead of cutting the 
Codes into small portions, a course not provided 
for in the Bill. 


* 
oe 

The Xokat publishes a brief leader on the 
subject in its wonted vein :—‘ The Bill for post- 
poning the operation of the Codes may be com- 
pared to difficult parturition, The infant made 
many unsuccessful attempts to come into the 
world, and was born at last with much difficulty 
just a day before the opening of the next ses- 
sion. On that day the advocates of postpone- 
ment must have rejoiced, and its opponents 
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been a prey to indignation and disappointment. 
Mr. Razor (the Minister for Foreign Affairs) 
murmured that Treaty Revision could not ba 
accomplished for some time; Count Natural 
Right (Count Oki, ex-President of the Privy 
Council) was wroth with the peoples’ progress 
in jurisprudential discrimination, and Count 
Code (Count Yamada, late Minister for Justice) 
sighed at the uncertainty of human affairs in 
this nether world.” 


THE GAME REGULATIONS. 

We observe that the crusade instituted by local 
journals in Kove against the action of H.B.M.'s 
Chargé d'Affaires in connection with the Game 
Regulations has fared as such attacks usually 
fare in the Far East: the original ground of 
assault has been entirely ignored and a new 
issue is raised, the change of front being con- 
cealed behind customary politenesses, as, for 
example, that the Japan Mail is a “hired 
jester” and so forth, At the outset the Chargé 
d’Affaires was said to have “fallen into a deep 
ditch dug for him by the Japanese ” because he 
had re-enacted Japanese Regulations and made 
them binding on his nationals. Now the chief 
complaint against him is that in re-enacting the 
Regulations he has appended penalties. more 
severe than those occurring in the Japanese Re- 
gulations themselves. It apparently escapes the 
notice of his assailants that the re-enacted re- 
gulations issued by Her Majesty's Chargé 
d’Affaires were drafted by legal experts—as, for 
instance, the Judge of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Court for Japan—who may reasonably be sup- 
posed to know how such work should be done, 
and what penalties accord most closely with the 
provisions of British law. Even assuming, 
however, that the editor of a journal like the 
Hyogo News knows more about such matters 
than trained legislators, the inconsistency of his 
position would not be less comical. His per- 
turbation was originally due to an appre- 
hension that these Game Regulations must 
be regarded as “ the first of a formidable series 
of laws” destined to deprive foreigners of the 
privileges enjoyed by them in Japan, above all 
of the privilege of exemption from Japanese 
jurisdiction, To avoid such a terrible consum- 
matign, our contemporary would have had the 
Chargé d’Affaires merely direct his nationals’ 
attention to the fact that such and such a Noti: 
fication had been issued by the Japanese. Di- 
rect his nationals’ attention to the fact, for what 
purpose? Obviously in order that they might 
obey the provisions of the Notification, So, then 
Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires is supposed to 
have fallen into a pit dug by the Japanese, be- 
cause, forsooth, he does not declare Japanese en- 
actments binding, as they stand, upon his own 
nationals, but employs the power of re-enact- 
ment vested in him by the British Government 
expressly to preserve his nationals from the 
semblance of any obligation to obey Japanese 
laws. He converts a certain Japanese regula- 
tion into a British form, so that it shall not, in 
its Japanese form, possess any binding force for 
British subjects, and he adds British penalties 
to laws drafted by British lawyers, because the 
very fundamental principle of extraterritoriality 
is that Japanese penalties shall not be enforced 
against British subjects. Thereupon, the loudest 
champions of extraterritoriality cry out that he 
is surrendering the extraterritorial fort because 
in the first place, he did not make the Japanese 
Regulations binding in their entirety without 
re-enactment; and because, in the second, he 
did not adopt the Japanese penalties as they 
stood. If these crities know their own mind, 
they take very good care that others shall not 
know it. 





* 
are 


Many strange things have been written about 
these Regulations. One is, that “the French 
Minister refused to recognise the Japanese Or- 
dinance.” That is simply a falsehood. An- 
other is that ‘the German Minister restricted 
himself to the issue of a Notification.” That is 
also untrue, for the German Minister issued no 
Notification at all. He doubtless instructed the 
German Consuls, however, and they issued a 
notification. What was the notification? It 
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was an official declaration that the prohibitions 
of the Japanese Game Regulations must be 
observed by all German subjects desiring to 
enjoy their privileges ; that the penalties pre- 
scribed by German law should be applied to 
enforce those provisions; and that in cases not 
covered by German law, a fine of from 3 to 150 
marks, or imprisonment, failing payment of the 
fine, should be resortedto. Germany, in short, 
applied the prohibitions of the Regulations in 
their entirety to her subjects, enacting special 
penalties to meet contraventions not contem- 
plated by her own laws, All the other Powers, 
we believe, have adopted the same course, 
though probably with slightly varying methods. 
The United States of America, indeed, main- 
tains that Japanese laws, as such, are always 
binding upon her citizens, and the present Con- 
sul-General has carried this principle to its 
logical issue; for he has accepted the mere 
fact of the enactment of the Regulations by 
Japan as entailing upon his nationals the obli- 
gation to obey them. Other Powers, however, 
have been obliged to take some action, for, as 
we explained at the outset, no foreigners to 
whom the prohibitions of the Regulations had 
not been extended would be competent to en- 
joy their privileges. It is incredible that so 
much confusion and perplexity should have 
been displayed about a matter so simple and 
rendered so familiar by precedent. 


THE ACTION AT LAW AGAINST VISCOUNT 
SHINAGAWA. 
Tax suit instituted by Mr. Oba Kiknjiro against 
Viscount Shinagawa has fared as might has been 
expected. Mr. Oba is the chief founder of an 
association called the Saimin Club, which has 
its head-quarters in Kamiheiyemon-cho, Asa- 
kusa, Tokyo. The members of the Club appear 
to have put their heads together, and concluded 
that it would be worth while to try the experiment 


of arraigning the late Minister of State for Home| 


Affairs on a charge of illegal interference in the 
general elections. Mr. Oba accordingly in- 
stituted proceedings in the Tokyo Local Court, 
and prayed that Mr. Shimada Saburo, leader of 
the Karshin-fo in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, leader of the Féyu-fo in 
the same House, and Mr. Tatekawa Umpei, 
who was put up by the Radicals to set forth the 
Opposition’s case against the Government when 
a memorial to the Throne was proposed last 
session, should be summoned as witnesses. 
The suit would certainly have been most in- 
teresting had it been allowed to proceed, though 
our cannoteasily conceive that such issues as the 
complainants advanced could not be tried by an 
ordinary Law Court. They alleged, in the first 
place, that official interference in elections be- 
ing calculated to excite the people and provoke 
breaches of the peace, was an offence against 
the law; in the second, that it was a violation of 
the Imperial Prerogative and the Imperial virtue, 
as well as opposed to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion; in the third, that it was a violation of the 
rights appertaining to the people under a con- 
stitutional system of government; and in the 
fourth, that Viscount Shinagawa, as Minister of 
State for Home Affairs at the time and therefore 
responsible, must be held to have acted in defi- 
ance of the 276th and 277\h Articles of the 
Criminal Code. The Articles run as follow :— 

276.—Every public functionary who, acting in that 
capacity, shail have compelled a person to commit an 
act which he had no right to commit, or shall have 
unduely hindered him from exercising a legal capacity, 
shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a 
period of from eleven days to two months and a fine 
of from 2 to 20 yen 

277.—Every magistrate, every officer of the public 
administration, or every officer of police, who, having 
Icnown of a flagrant offence committed against the 
person or goods of an individual, and shall not have 
immediately proceeded to protective measures, shall 
be punished with simple imprisoument for a period of 
from fifteen days to three months, and a fine of from 
2 to 20 yen. 
A petition in the above sense was duly laid 
before the Tokyo Local Court, but that tribunal, 
after brief consideration, declared itself in- 
competent to entertain such issues, and declined 
to hear the case. The Opposition are certainly 
to be commended for the resolution they have 
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shown in pushing this question of official inter- 
ference. It seemed most desirable that a parlia- 
mentary Committee should be appointed to 
investigate the matter thoroughly, but, as was 
pointed out in the House of Representatives at 
the time, a parliamentary committee would have 
possessed no power to summon witnesses or 
conduct a thoroughly efficient inquiry. One 
feels inclined to regret that the Administrative 
Court cannot be reached, for, whatever be the 
tights of the case, widespread dissatisfaction 
seems to prevail still. On the other hand, it is 
very conceivable that the efforts now made to 
revive the matter may be entirely in the nature 
of political capital. The action of the Fiyu-to 
in the session just commenced will afford an 
opportunity of gauging the real sentiments of the 
Opposition. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS. 
Tue following is a summary of the customs 
Returns for October, showing the foreign trade 
of the empire for the month :— 


1891. 
s1uven Yes, 

7,096 ,452.579 

++ 51540,188,350 «. 


1892, 
SILVER YEW, 


10,184,845.890 
19.330 


Exports 
Imports . 








‘Total exports and imports . 


16,401 ,766.220 
Excess of exports .. 


95957,927-560 















custows buries, SILVER VEN. 
Exports 229,915,008 
Imports 220,944.390 
Miscellaneous 11,437-790 
Total. + 468,297,188 

LOTAL VALUE OF AXPORTE TO AND IMPORTS FROM YARIOUS FORKION 

Esporte. Imports, _ Total 
Silver Ven. Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 













5,203,184.860 
% 






1,9154$36-190 
14352,838.630 
(606,238.10 


100,860.30 
¥,042,976.170 

















Germany. $8)017-410, ‘656.895.5409 
British India 137,938310 §32,711.380 
Korea 198,428.570 $28,254,080 
Italy 192,845.970 196,467,490 
Switzer '311079.900 11o,0s8.030 
Russia 501355 549 109,089.40 
Canada 
“America $7:183.970 62,292.67 
Belgium .. 3,124,300 59,501.230 
SI shy338 920 $0,398,310 
Norway. 1073200 40,014 320 
Isiands 24551.320 30,425 209 
Aastria 27,047 200 37,739.149 
Hawait 34535710 1,953.150 
Holland 3479.549 7,697-900 
Spain 474.939 13944:010 
Peru... 1011-209 1.203.942 
Turkey” 764.350 1964.150 
Siam 
Denmark 
Portugal... §.000 
Other Cou 3480-830 
Total ... 6,216,919-330 16,242,538.210 





TOTAL VALUE OF AXPORTS AND IMVORTS FROM AND TO RACH PORT. 


















aveeta tapers *°-Founiee 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 

Yokohama 4,607,230.210 2,792,798.7$9 10,399.428.940° 
Kore ripper het a rere 4 
Osaka "187,048,330 058,227,030 8 45,275.300 
Nagasaki 34$4539-399 — 246,123-349 591,662,730 
iSeigraaye “suysbeTesygogeazo 

a8 Wise 

ase 85,800 

08 forpogton 

1354-600 183-979 

= 6,745 300 

= aigts.c00 

snvesto “Blagease 

ae age 

fae 

Sad $4879.00 

P = ¢ Exports 167,872,280 
Specie and Bullion litte Piel atop 
Total... 2,425.439,340 
Excess of imports 2,089,694.780 


YALUK OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 
GovERNMENT. 

( Exports 

{Imports 

Imported by Government 


1 285,435,230 
1,101,908.400 






By Japanese Merchants 





THE “ KAISHIN-TO”” AND THE “ JIYU-TO.”” 


Tue quarrel between the Katshin-fo and the 
Fiyu-to has not been made up, nor do present 
appearances indicate any likelihood of a speedy 
settlement. An impression prevails, on the con- 
trary, that Mr. Shimada Saburo’s utterances, to 
which exception is taken, were not a mere in- 
cident, but rather an accurate expression of 
feelings that had long been growing and have 
now become too acute to be ignored. ‘The 
provocation has been entirely on the side of the 
Kaishin-to. For some time back their organs 
have been saying, or hinting, disagreeable 
things about the Fiyu-fo, the latter, however, 
refraining from all retort. The fact appears to 
be that the Ftyu-fo are not sufficiently implac- 














able to please the Kaishin-to. The programme 
of the latter is to steadily continue a destructive 
policy until the Government is compelled to 
accept their dictation, whereas the Fiyu-/o are 
now adopting a constructive platform, in part 
at any rate, and seem not indisposed to 
judge the Cabinet's measures solely on their 
merits. We do not imagine that the rupture 
which has now occurred will have visible effects 
within the walls of the Diet in the immediate 
future, But it is not unlikely to grow wider 
under the stress of parliamentary debate, and 
certainly the contingency of a genuine coalition 
between the two parties has been relegated to a 
very distant date. 


THE BARRISTERS’ EXAMINATION SCANDAL 
REVIVED. 

Tue first examination of Barristers was aban- 
doned on the second day, owing to the questions 
having been divulged; and a fresh examina- 
tiow was held in the Kinkikan on the 24th ult. 
But again a rumour went abroad that the ques- 
tions had been sold fora sum of from yen 15 
to 20, and that over a hundred candidates had 
purchased them, promising to pay the money 
when they had passed the examination. The 
rumour was first circulated by the Teikoku News 
Agency, butits truth hasnot yet been ascertained. 
However, a cribber named Omachi Chikara was 
expelled from the examination hall on the 25th 
instant. One of the Inspectors of Examination, 
seeing reason to suspect that Omachi had 
brought a book into the hall, watched him 
closely, and finally detected him in the act of 
copying out a passage from Mr. Tanaka Yusu- 
noshin’s work on Civil Procedure. He was at 
once expelled from the hall. It seems to us 
most unlikely that the reported sale of the papers 
on this second examination should be true, as 
every precaution would naturally have been taken 
against such a contingency. 


THE “‘KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO ” ON CURRENT TOPICS, 
Tue following comments on currents topics are 
taken from the Kodumin-no-Tomo :—What 
price is Count Ito going to pay for the support 
of the Popular party? It will not do to pay 
either too much or too litle. Has he no better 
policy to pursue? Has he nothing else to fall back 
upon, than soothing words and alluring baits? 


are 
It is good that the Department of the Navy 
has awakened to the necessity of reforms, But 
no reform will be of any avail, unless it is 
radical and thorough. The retirement of a few 
decrepit officials will be inadequate to procure 
the consent of the Diet to the construction of 
war-vessels. one 
Count Itagaki’s advocacy of the augmenta- 
tion of the Navy must be regarded as a conces- 
sion on his partto hisenemy. The example of 
a superior is always followed by his inferiors 
with added zeal. A day will come when the 
Count will repent of his present conduct. 


Mr, Matsuda Masahisa of Kyushu, Mr. Hoshi 
Toru of the Central Provinces, and Mr. Kono 
Hironaka of the North-East, were once re- 
garded as men of firm resolution and strong 
purpose. But what are they,now doing?- 
With the rise of their reputations they” have 
become afraid of making enemies, and there 
are a hundsed indications that they have un- 
consciously been transformed into weak and pas- 
sive politicians. This eminent trio of Radicals 
would do well to reflect on their conduct, 


as 

To mention the worst features of their cha- 
racters,—the Radicals are foolish, while the 
Progressionists are cunning. Fools are liable 
to be deceived, and cunning folks are apt to be 
hated. ry 

We are glad of the diplomatic appointments 
of Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki and Mr. Oshi 
Masami, because the non-official circle has thus 
been relieved of the presence of these equivocal 
persous. We hope that we may, in a similar 
manner, get rid of men like Mr. Suyehiro Shige- 
yasu, Mr, Arai Shogo, and Mr. Oi Kentaro. 

* 








«*e 
The Saitama Prefectural Assembly has been 
dissolved on account of its vote of want of con- 
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fidence in the Governor and Chief of Police. 
May we not consider this as an inevilable re- 
sult of the half-hearted manner in which the 
punishment of local officials charged with inter- 
ference in elections has been carried out? We 
implore the Government to take decisive mea- 
sures, beginning with the Prefectural Govern- 
-ment of Saitama. Otherwise the question of 
official interference in elections will again, in 
the coming session, lead to a vote of want of 
confidence in the Ministry. 


REMARKABLE 2XPERIMENTS IN HYPNOTISM. 
Ox Tharsday morning, says a London paper 
of Oct. 14, at the Charilé Hospital, Paris, the 
series of experiments which are being made by 
Dr. Luys of the “ exteriorisatiou ” of the human 
body were continued. Thanks to the kindness 
of Dr. Luys, a Dalziel representative was al- 
lowed to be present at the séance. So com- 
plete was the exteriorisation of the subject 
that Dr. Luys was able to transfer a woman's 
sensibility into a tumbler of water. The tum- 
bler was then taken out of sight of the 
hypnotised person, and the representative was 
invited to touch the water, and as his hands 
came in contact with it the woman started as in 
pain, This experiment was repeated several 
times, the requisite precautions being taken that 
the hypnotised subject should not see the con- 
tact between the hands and the water. The 
water retained the sensibility for a considerable 
time, aud, if drunk before the sensibility is 
exhausted, the patient falls into a deadly swoon, 
Dr. Luys was also able to confirm the wonderful 
discovery made by Colonel Roche, administrator 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, who found that it 
was possible to transfer the sensibility of a 
hypnotised person to the negative of a photo- 
graph of the subject, and that the subject not 
only felt bat showed signs of any mark made on 
the negative. Supposing, for instance, a scratch 
was drawn with a pin across the hahd on the 
negative after it had been charged with sen- 
sibility, the subject would shriek with pain, and 
a few instants later a mark similar to that made 
‘on the negative would be visible on the hands 
of the subject. Dr. Luys tried the experiment 
on Thursday several times with an extraordinary 
sensitive subject now at the Charité, and each 
time with considerable success. The experi- 
ments, are creating a great deal of interest in 
the scientific world. 





CATTLE DISEASE. 


Tun cattle plague is gradually spreading all over 
the empire, though the Authories spare no pains 
to check it. It is now reported that in the 
Rokugo District near Tokyo, 3 oxen caught the 
disease on the 21st instant, and were destroyed 
at once. In Kyoto the plague made its ap- 
pearance on the gth instant, and up to the rgth 
g oxen had died from it. On the 20th 9 more 
Were swept away, and on the following day 
another case of the worst kind was destroyed. 
In Osaka, 14 cases were reported in two days, 
namely, the 20th and 21st instant. There have 
been altogether 429 cases from the beginning, 

‘out of them 244 died and 185 were killed. 
On thezzne@ je number of new cases was sixteen, 
and there is every sign oof increase. In Waka- 
yama Prefecture one case has been reported, 
and in Oita Prefecture the disease is spreading 
very rapidly. From the 15th to the 23rd 96 
cattle altogether were destroyed and it is stated 
that out of that number 13 had been im- 
ported from Korea. In Hyogo Prefecture 81 
Were destroyed in a week, and the plague 
is reporied to have spread over 17 districts, A 
fresh case was also detected in Shirokane, Tokyo, 
on the 24th instant. ‘The Governor of Kyoto at 
first prohibited the import of live cattle only, 
but as the disease spread throughout the prefec- 
ture, heextended the prohibition tohidesof cattle 
or sheep. ‘The Governor of Hyogo Prefecture 
has forbidden butchers to export cattle to Awaji 
or any other provinces, and if the interdict be 
violated, a heavy fine is to be imposed. Nara, 
Iwate, and many other Prefectures have also 
stopped the importation of cattle or sheep from 
other places, and the Kanagawa Kencho has 
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suspended the opening of the meat market till 
further notice. 
a*e 

With reference to the above, it may not be 
amiss to allude to a prejudice commonly pre- 
vailing in consequence of the epidemic. Many 
people have interdicted the use of beef and 
milk altogether in their households, or at any 
rate have deprived themselves of these every- 
day staples of diet. Now it has been abund- 
antly proved by experience, and is admitted by 
experts, that no such uneasiness need be felt. 
In the first place, nothing is less likely than that 
diseased meat would be purchased by a cook, 
or served for use if purchased. Not only are 
drastic precautions exercised officially to prevent 
the moving about of infected cattle or the hawk- 
ing of their flesh, these precautions being em- 
ployed solely to prevent the spread of the epi- 
demic; but also the chances of any open-eyed 
person's purchasing the beef of a diseased beast 
are most remote. In the second place, sup- 
posing infected beef to be purchased, cooked 
and eaten, no danger to the health of the 
person consuming it need be apprehended. 
The idea of having made a meal on such flesh 
—were any one hungry enough and sufficiently 
blunt-palated to do so—would certainly be dis- 
agreeable, and might even prove nauseating 
were the fact discovered in time. But beyond 
this partially sentimental objection, there is no 
reason to be at all disturbed. People may go 
on enjoying their steaks and sirlois as com- 
placently as ever, if they can afford to be 
entirely complacent in the force of constantly 
increasing prices. As for milk, there is scarcely 
a remote probability of a diseased cow having 
any to give, and if asmall quantity were ob- 
tained, nobody would be hurt by it. 








THE TANKO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Tue Sixth General meeting of the Tanko Rail- 
way Company was held in the Koseikan at 2 
p.m, on Friday last. Some 99 shareholders as- 
sembled ; and Mr, Takashima Kayemon, Direc- 
tor of the Company, took the chair, The last 
half yearly account was read out, It ran as 
follows: 























ren. 
Total revenue 702,672,016 
Fotal expenditure 550.369.970 
Profit . 52,302.046 
Subsi 109,825.19 
Balance 1,462-420 
Total Profit: v.00. . 263,589.665 
Payment towards Original Ex- 

penditare . ++ 1,000,000 
Payment towards Tanko Mine 

Expenditure 3:437-500 
Reserve 7,393-000 
Rewards and Sundry Expenditure 10,350.000 





Dividend (73 per cent.) 
Balance .. 


Total. 


239,850.000 
1,559-165, 


« 263,589.665 








Mr. Amenomiya Keijiro, one of the principal 
shareholders, then rose and, after congratulating 
the Company on the satisfactory results of the 
working, explained that the large fires at Sap- 
poro and Kotaru had caused a depression of 
trade and industry in Hokkaido. Moreover, 
the fisheries on the western coast had been 
exceptionally unsuccessful during the last half 


year, many a capitalist had failed and 
the ‘goal market was far from being pro- 
sperous, Indeed it might be said that the 


last half year had been a particularly bad time 
for the company, Yet, owing to the energy of 
the Director and the other efficers of the com- 
pany, a dividend of 7 per cent. could be dis- 
tributed, without touching the reserve. For 
such a happy result the shareholders should 
feel heartily thankful. At the same time he 
hoped that during the next half year the Com- 
pany would economize its expenditures and ob- 
iain a larger revenue from coals, so as to be 
able to pay the same per centage of dividend, 
for they had to remember that their earning 
power would be crippled during the winter 





gle 


owing to the suspension of communications by 


snow and frost. Mr. Takashima, Director of 
the Company, replied that as all necessary pre~ 
parations had been made for the winter season, 
the rail service would not be suspended even in 
the depth of winter. At present there was a popu- 
lation of 400,000 in Hokkaido, and they culti- 
vated about 200,000 cho (500,000 acres) of 
formerly waste land. On this basis there was 
land enough for an increase of 200,000 emi- 
grants annually ; and he hoped to see a million 
more inhabitents in five years. With a popula- 
tion of 400,000, the company could realise a 
net profit of 300,000 yen ; therefore, an increase 
of a million more, supposing that each spent 
1 yen, would enable the company to obtain 
one million yen profit per annum, But even 
though such a figure could not be reached, it 
was certain that the Company's pospects were 
improving gradually. A proposition relating to 
the appointment of officers was then discussed, 
the object being to abolish the official nomina- 
tion of officers, and make them elective. There 
was much opposition, and at last the measure 
was rejected by a large majority. The Stand- 
ing Committee of five was ultimately elected as 
follows :— 


Votes. 
1,208 
1,137 
+ 1,000 
+ 1,037 
oz 


Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi 
Mr. Tanaka Heihachi 
Mr. Yuchi Sadamoto 
Mr. Tojo Kaisuke 
Mr. Saionji Kinnari 











MR. MINAYB. 

Tae injury suffered by Mr. Minaye at the hands 
of a sosht on the 25th ultimo proves to have 
been very slight, It is expected that he will be 
able to attend the opening ceremonial on the 
2gth. Last session it was deemed advisable to 
attach guards to members of the Lower House, 
but as this precaution will not, for the present 
at all events, be taken, the Chief of Police is 
said to have issued specially stringent instruc- 
tions to the constables on duty in and about 
the Houses, so as lo prevent any further outrages 
by soshi. Meanwhile, seven members of the 
Chuo-dantai have been arrested on suspicion 
of complicity in the attack made by Susa Ka- 
kichi on Mr. Minaye. Among the seven is 
Kojima Heikichi, who was wounded by a ser- 
vant of Mr. Minaye on the 16th instant. 


“AZUMA.” 


Sir Epwin Arnotp has been reading ‘‘ Azuma” 
to a select little coterie of fourteen, mostly 
journalists, who met at the office of Major J. P. 
Bond, in the Everett House, New York. We, 
who have had the pleasure of hearing the play, 
need scarcely say that the New York audience 
was delighted. We gather from the comments 
accompanying the account of the séance that 
arrangements have not yet been concluded for 
the publishing or acting of the drama. One 
passage is quoted, the only one that Sir Edwin 
would allow to be made public property. The 
reason for his complaisance with regard to this 
particular part is said to have that the passage 
had already been printed in a Japanese paper, 
but that is probably a misconception. At any 
rate the passage is one of the many gems with 
which the play abounds:— 


Two reigns ago— 

The Emperor Toba ruling—a vast bird 
Haunted Shikanolami’s craggy head, 
In Yamato, A monstrous, snow-white bi 
Its spread wines like the mid-sails of a junk; 

Its beakea blacksmith’s shears: its talons twinned 
Hooks of blaci: bronze. And, when the women laid 
‘Their babes upon the rice-sheaves, oftentimes 

A whistle would be heard among the pines, 
Asthough a typhoon whirled, and then would fall 
‘The roar of those wide, terrible, white wings, 
Casting their swift, dark: shadow, and the scream 
Of the hungry eagle swooping on the babe 

With eyes ablaze, and silencing the cry— 

Save for the mother’s ears—of that soit prey, 
Whose tender limbs the savage talons seized 

And bore aloft; while some ran for their bows, 

And some flung idle stones; and some made speed 
1 follow as they might the ravisher ; 

But always to the hollows of the hills 

Safe made he flight. 














THE CANADIAN-PACIFIC ROUTE. 
Arrangements have been completed, says the 
Singapore Free Press, {or another transhipment 
of Imperial Marine over the Canadian-Pacific 





route. The troopship Zyne has left Sheerness 
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for Halifax with new crews for the cruiser 
Hyacinth, andthe sloops Daphne and Nimphe, 
which are to be recommissioned at Esqui- 
mault for a further term of foreign service. 
The Zyne has orders to arrive at Halifax on 
October 30th, and the 23 officers and 420 men 
who make up her company will then proceed to 
Vancouver, a similar number of officers and crew 
returning from Vancouver to Halifax on their way 
to England. Once again, therefore, has the 
Admiralty given practical evidence of its appre- 
ciation of the Imperial value of the Canadian 
higher-way. 


MR. JAMES STEVENSON. 
A veracious and polished person by name 
James Stevenson has been undergoing the pro- 
cess of interviewing in San Francisco. Steven- 
son appears to have resided at one time in 
Yokohama. He calls himself an architect, but 
if he ever occupied any such position here, it 
was without the knowledge of the public. He 
is a wild and evil-tongued exaggerator, to use 
no rougher term, and following the propensity 
of his kind—a propensity with which experience 
in Yokohama has rendered us very familiar— 
he seeks to substitute violence of expression for 
veracity. He declares the Japanese to be ‘‘ the 
worst set of unprincipled scamps under the sun” 
and “the wickedest rascals under the sun in all 
points of honour or trustworthiness.” This 
fanatic hyperbole is merely amusing. Did it 
stand alone, we might charitably regard the 
man as nothing worse than the victim of a 
screw loose—he does, by the way, carry a loose 
screw about his person for the purpose of de- 
monstrating his diatribes by showing how Japa- 
nese “ brass screws” are in reality steel screws 
coated with brass. But Stevenson does not stop 
short at exaggeration. He has recourse to 
direct falsehood. ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling,” he says, 
“refused to be personally conducted when he 
was in Japan, and, as a consequence, his opinion 
on what he saw is voted locally the only correct 
one published to-day.” “ Personally conducted” 
according to Mr. Stevenson’s definition, means 
to be “taken in hand by officials wherever a 
man goes and shown around over prepared 
ground.” No man receives such treatment in 
Japan unless he brings special letters of intro- 
duction entitling him to it. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling did not bring such letters. Not the slightest 
notice was taken of him by the Japanese. They 
did not even come to a dinner given to him by 
the foreign members of the Tokyo Club. To say 
that ‘he refused to be personally conducted” 
is a falsehood. So too of this larger lie attri- 
buted to Mr. Stevenson :— 

“ Japanese merchants will go round to all the fo- 

reign firms in their settlement and give the same order 
fora certain class of goods. When the goods arrive 
they repudiate all their contracts, go bankrupt, and a 
confederate starts in and buys cheap on a flooded 
market. 
In his anxiety to vilipend the Japanese this Ste- 
venson represents the foreign firms as a set of 
silly greenhorns capable of being taken in by 
any adventurer. 


Unprincipled romancers like this man Steven- 
son are common enough, and would not to be 
worth notice were it not for the extreme comi- 
cality of such persons posing as judges of 
morality in any form, but above all in the form 
of honesty. Incapable themselves of telling 
the truth, they naturally see an Ananias in every 
one else. The old rule as to the pot’s capacity 
to detect the kettle’s colour is often illustrated 
in such matters. It is, for example, both in- 
structive and amusing to note the character of 
the local journalists who chiefly devote themselves 
to denouncing the want of integrity and the gene- 
ral depravity of the Japanese race. These very 
men, in the pursuit of their own profession, are 
absolutely dead to every sense of honour, fair- 
ness, or veracity. They deliberately pervert the 
arguments of their opponents, carefully abstain 
from allowing their readers to see any but their 
own side of a case, falsely attribute to an ad- 
versary statements and opinions which he never 
dreamed of advancing or entertaining, de- 
vote their pens solely to abuse, and make it 
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worst conceivable motives. Yet these are pre- 
cisely the persons who prate loudest about 
commercial integrity and the high principles of 
the “superior races.” No more revolting 
spectacle could be conceived. It is the most 
unsightly form of hypocrisy, and that it im- 
measurably lowers all Westerns in the eyes of 
discriminating Japanese, there can be no manner 
of doubt. 
* ~ * 

A Correspondent, signing himself “ F.” takes 
us roundly to task for commenting severely on 
the remarks attributed to Mr. James Stevenson 
by an interviewer of a San Francisco journal. 
““F.” declares that ‘the report of the interview 
was most certainly garbled.” On what evidence 
he makes this assertion we do not perceive. 
Possibly he knows Mr. Stevenson to be a man 
incapable of uttering the wild exaggerations 
attributed to him by the San Franciscan Journal. 
We, however, as “F.” rightly conjectures, have 
no personal knowledge of Mr. Stevenson what- 
ever. We are acquainted with him only through 
the declarations assigned to him by his inter- 
viewer. Our criticisms had reference entirely 
to those declarations, and until Mr. Stevenson 
himself denies that he made such statements, 
we must not only adhere to our condem- 
nation, but also supplement it by saying 
that we consider it moderate and gentle in view 
of the monstrous expressions put into Mr. Steven- 
son's mouth by the San Franciscan interviewer. 
It is very well now for a resident of Yokohama 
to stand forward and “object strongly ” to Mr. 
Stevenson's views being judged by “* an apocry- 
phal account of a supposed interview.” Perhaps 
the interview never took place, Perhaps, if it 
did take place, the language used by Mr. 
Stevenson was flagrantly misrepresented. But 
itis for Mr. Stevenson, and for Mr. Stevenson 
alone, to furnish conclusive information on these 
points. The hypotheses of a correspondent at 
this side of the ocean, however justified they 
may be by friendship or by previous knowledge 
of Mr. Stevenson’s character, cannot weigh ef- 
fectively against a published report of views 
avowedly couched in the tpsissima verba of 
Mr. Stevenson himself. We cannot look be- 
yond the interview, so long as Mr. Steven- 
son takes no step to contradict it. If he does 
so, we shall be found very willing to assist in 
dispelling the injurious impression now prevail- 
ing as to his veracity and judgment. 

* ee . 

Writing on this subject, we desire to make 
one further comment. Here we have a cor- 
respondent addressing to newspaper columns 
a vigorous letter of protest against an estimate 
which he considers unjust to the character of 
an absent friend. With such a correspondent 
we have the heartiest sympathy. It isa thousand 
pities that men do not show more practical ac- 
tivityin such matters. The tyranny of the press 
would very soon be broken if every one of its 





unjust and unsupported criticisms were im- 
mediately challenged whenever questions of 
personality were concerned. “F.” must not 
imagine, therefore, that because we are unable 
to soften any of our comments so long as the 
alleged interview remains uncontradicted, we 
have any desire to see them vindicated by Mr. 
Stevenson's silence. On the contrary, we shall 
be pleased if proof be forthcoming that Mr. 
Stevenson is misrepresented by his interviewer. 
But there is another aspect of the affair: what 
of the Japanese people whom Mr. Stevenson is 
depicted as having caluminated so cruelly? Is 
the crusade of vindication to be conducted 
entirely on behalf of Mr. Stevenson’s veracity, 
and is no‘blow to be struck on account of the 
nation at whose expense his gross exaggerations 
were uttered? That, surely, would be very one- 
sided justice. “F.” “strongly objects” to Mr. 
Stevenson's being called ‘‘a wild and eyil- 
tongued exaggerator” and ‘‘an unprincipled 
romancer” because an ‘apocryphal account of 
a supposed interview ” represents him as using 
statements which justify even more con- 
demnatory epithets. But what Mr. Steven- 
son said was that ‘‘the Japanese are the 
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sun in all points of honour and trust- 
worthiness,” He could not possibly have vili- 
pended the Japanese nation more radically and 
cruelly had he deliberately set about doing so, 
and he must bear the brunt of such sweeping 
calumnies so long as he refrains from repudiat- 
ing them. That his friends should be solicitous 
about his reputation for veracity we can well 
understand. But that the injustice done to him 
by a careless interviewer—if, indeed, the fault 
really lies with the interviewer—bears any com- 
parison with the injustice done by him to the 
whole of the Japanese nation, we cannot for a 
moment admit. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE IN CHINA. 
Asan example of the value set upon life in 
China the following extract from the Peking 
Gaselte is worth reading :— 


A month or two ago it was announced in the Gasette 
that Ian Hsiu-kang, General at K'aihua in Yani 
nan, was cashiered in order that that he might 
be tried for causing his servants to put to death 
his two concubines belonging to him and a man 

whom they bad run away. The trial has now 
taken place, and sentence has been passed by the 
Governor-General, As appears from his report, the 
two women were living for the benefit of their health 
in a house away from their husband. A small official, 
temporarily stationed in the same place, formed an 
adulterous, connection with them. When his duty was 
finished and he was leaving, he persuaded them to go 
off with him. ‘The news reached the General, who 
sent a petty officer with orders to kill all the three, 
He followed them up, caught them in a house, and 
shot the man, but was prevented by the people there 
from slaying the women, He took the women away 
with him, but left them ex route while he hurried 
to report to the General what he had done. He 
also showed the General the guewe and one ear which 
he had cut off from the corpse as proofs of the adul- 
tem@’s death. I'he General who was still implacable 
sent him back with a servant, giving them strict orders 
to put the women to death. ‘The servant killed them, 
and buried them with their paramour, ‘The Governor 
finds that there is no punishment for a husband who 
kills his concubine’s paramour on the spot; but for 
putting the women to death at a different time and 
place the General must be condemned to reccive a 
hundred blows. As he has been cashiered, this may 
be taken as the equivalent of the beating. His 
agents, the petty officer and the servants, who slew 
the woman, and committed a further offence by sur- 
reptitiously burying them, are ordered to receive 
eighty blows. ‘The former, however, has been cashier- 
ed, and the latter is dead, no further notice therefore 
need be taken of either, 




















MILK AND MEAT. 
A scientiFic man of the highest standing writes 
to us as follows on the subject of milk in times 
of cattle epidemic:—‘ No one probably can 
say with absolute assurance that milk taken 
from an infected cow is innocuous. But it is 
nevertheless possible to form some satisfactory 
conclusions. I myself drink milk and let it be 
drunk without hesitation, and when I analyse 
my reasons [ find them to be these :—No one 
has ever heard of cattle disease communicating 
itself to man in any way. Only gastro-enteric 
diseases can be easily communicated through 
the mouth—such as cholera and typhoid. Poi- 
sons, as you know, may be sucked from 
wounds with impunity provided there are no 
excoriations of the lips. “Matter,” and many 
other things active under the skin or in the 
blood, such as small-pox virus, may also be 
swallowed without detriment: the stomach 
digests the microbes. Thus, even if diseased 
(not typhoid) milk should be swallowed, no harm 
isto be expected. Again, the precursory fever 
of cattle plague will rapidly suppress the secre- 
tion of milk in cows, so that milk taken from 
infected cattle must be a rarity in the market, 
and perhaps the term ‘ diseased” cannot pro- 
perly be applied to such milk. Lastly, diseased 
milk will in most cases betray itself by pecu- 
liarities in appearance, smell, and taste, and 
thus arrest attention, I may mention that the 
use of milk is not interdicted at present to the 
patients in at least one of the principal hospitals 
of Tokyo. The regulations of the Sanitary 
Department are instituted, not for the sake of 
the health of the population, except in so far as 
that all meat which has not been slaughtered, 
and thatin a healthy state, should be condemned 
as unfit for human consumption, and liable to 
produce diarrhcea and other troubles perhaps, 
whilerBéing at least disgusting. The regula- 
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tions have for their prime object the stamping 
out of the disease, and aim at saving the coun- 
try, through its cattle-dealers and carters, a 
vast loss of property in beasts.” 


THE KEROSKNE OIL CASE. 
Messrs. MourtLyan, HeIMANN AND CoMPANY 
take strong exception to a portion of the speech 
of one of the Counsel for the defence in the 
recent Kerosene Oil Case, as reported in these 
columns, and have addressed to us a protest 
which we publish elsewhere. So far as the 
Counsel is concerned, we are entirely at one 
with our correspondents. No barrister has a 
shadow of right to stand up in open Court, and 
prefer an injurious charge against one of the 
parties to a suit unless he is prepared to sub- 
stantiate his words. The language used by 
counsel in this particular instance was not only 
calculated to impair the credit of Messrs. 
Mourilyan, Heimann and Company, but also 
attributed to them dishonest motives in bring- 
ing the action. There is no excuse for such a 
method of defence, and we hold with our cor- 
respondent that it disgraces the Japanese Bar. 
But we cannot agree that the Court and the 
Respondent also should be included in the con- 
demnation. The Court might, and we trust 
that a British Court would, have subsequently 
condemned recourse to methods so discredit- 
able. But modern Courts extend great latitude 
to barristers; latitude which, in our opinion, 
often amounts to a flagrant abuse, though it 
finds defenders among jurists of note. What- 
ever view may be taken, however, of the Court's 
sin of omission in failing to reprimand the 
offending barrister, we really do not see why 
the latter's unfortunate client should be includ- 
ed in our correspondent’s denunciation. It is 
not just, neither is it warrantable, to assume 
that the Kanagawa Prefectural Authorities in- 
stigated Counsel to make the obnoxious in- 
sinuation, and most certainly they did not profit 
by it, for its effect upon their cause could only 
be injurious, However, our correspondent’s 
indignation is naturally somewhat comprehen- 
sive, and we cannot wonder that it should be so. 


* 
ane 


“A Japanese Student” addresses us on the 
subject of the Kerosene Oil Case, with special 
reference to the objectionable remarks made by 
one of the Counsel for the defence. Our cor- 
respondent’s comments seem just in the main. 
Counsel for the Appellant ought certainly to 
have taken immediate and strong exception to 
the unwarranted insinuations of the Counsel on 
the other side, and in the failure to take such 
exception the public has certainly detected 
perfunctoriness. But as to the action of the 
Court, we cannot agree that its silence in the 
face of such remarks may be condoned by a 
plea of perfunctoriness on the part of Appellant's 
Counsel. The Bench does not wait to be in- 
tructed as to its duty by the Bar. There are 
many examples of Judges in England who, 
without so much as a hint from Counsel, have 
pronounced most unequivocal and damning 
condemnation of the methods pursued by a 
barrister for the prosecution or defence. The 
Japanese tribunal had an opportunity in the 
present case of showing its resolve to keep 
the Courts of this country free from abuses which 
are unfortunately becoming only two common 
in the West. It failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity, which is to be regretted for the sake 
of its own reputation. Many persons will doubt- 
less hold that there was no abuse at all, and 
that the best Western authorities sanction the 
expressions used. But for our own part, we 
cannot approve such devices. On the other 
hand, we cannot but agree that in attributing 
to the respondent the incentive of these ob- 
jectionable insinuations, Messrs. Mourilyan, 
Heimann and Co. have committed the very 
same offence as that which they charge 
against the respondent’s Counsel. There is 
no evidence whatever that the respondent 
was either directly or indirectly a party to 
the insinnations made by his counsel. On 
the contrary, when, as our correspondent 
points out, the case was conducted in the 
lower Court by the official who doubtl ~ 
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structed the counsel acting in the Court of Ap- 
peal, not a word was uttered to which exception 
of any kind could be taken. It is not just or 
warrantable to invite public condemnation of 
the respondent, namely, the Governor of Kana- 
gawa or the Councillor of the Prefecture, on the 
strength of an entirely unsupported suspicion 
that either the one or the other inspired the im- 
proper aspersions uttered by Counsel in Court. 
* Bs * 

With reference to this kerosene oil case, we 
take the opportunity of expressing regret that 
our editorial comments on the proceedings in 
the Appeal Court should have appeared while a 
further appeal to the Supreme Court was pend- 
ing. Asa matter of fact the article had stood 
in type for several weeks, and was not published 
until, as our information led us to believe, the 
time for reference to the Supreme Court had 
long passed. 


TENNYSON. 


Tue home papers by this mail are full of 
Tennyson. England, bereft of her “Golden- 
mouthed Virgil,” seems to be fully sensible of 
the large place he occupied in her affections. 
The burial ceremony in Westminster Abbey is 
minutely described. Bat, after all, what need 
is there to write of such things? Tennyson re- 
mains with us wherever and however his body 
may have been hidden from our sight. Yet 
there were many interesting incidents connected 
with the ceremony. That exquisite poem, 
“Crossing the Bar,” one of the poet's last pro- 
ductions, was sung as an anthem, to music by 
Professor Bridge. The masic was criticized by 
some as jerky, but the general verdict appears 
to have been that its onomatopaic effects were 
very fine. The Pail Mall Budget says that the 
words and phrases were finely brought out, es- 
pecially in the second line, where the “one 
clear call” ‘echoed through the building with 
thrilling effect.” After this the choir sang Ten- 
nyson’s last poem—“ The Silent Voices ”"—said 
to have been dictated to his wife only a few 
days before his death. Lady Tennyson had 
composed the music for these ten lines. 
* * 

It has been generally agreed, as already pointed 
out by a correspondent in these columns, that 
the particular part of ‘‘Cymbeline ” which oc- 
cupied the expiring poet's latest thoughts—he 
died with his finger between the leaves—was the 
celebrated “ Song”: — 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
‘Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

‘As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; 

‘Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak ; 
‘The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 
Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

‘Thou hast finished joy and moan : 
All lovers young, all lovers must 


Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


* 
ere 


The Pall Mall Budget says :— 

Few of the I.aureate’s manuscripts have yet come 
into the market, but the halfsiozen which have changed 
hands so far have been the subject of keen competition 
in the salerooms. The proof-sheets, with autograph 
corrections, of “‘Idylls of the Hearth” sold for £25 
10s. ‘The manuscript of “ Poems to the Queen” 
realized £30; of “The Daisy," £24 10s.; of “ The 
Letters,” £18 ros. : of “Stanzas to the Rev. F. D, 
Maurice,” £25 ; of ‘The Brook,” £51. All these con- 
sisted only of a few pages each. A portion of the 
manuscript of Maud” was bought a year or two ago 
for £111. 

* 
ae 

“Crossing the Bar,” of which Canon Ainger 
speaks as “too sacred for praise or comment,” 
is said by the Canon to have been written in 
Tennyson’s eighty-first year, on the occasion of 
the poet’s journeying across the Solent en route 
from Aldworth to Farringford. But another 
authority asserts that the poem was composed 
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in response to a reproach 


UN 


from the poet's nurse who complained that he 
had never written any hymns. Henry Montagu 
Butler, the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has rendered “Crossing the Bar” into 
Latin verse, adding the following stanza :— 


Vespertina sonat vox “ carbasa pande” monentis ; 
“Ne timeas portum linquere, Rector adest. 

Nulla mora in nobis: ingens iterabimus equor 
Hoc Duce securi, nec piget ire domum. 


* 
ar 


Three of the poets who aspire to the vacant 
laureateship have printed short in memoriam 
pieces to the dead master of song. The first, 
Mr. Lewis Moriss, writes in The Times :-— 


‘Thy years were come to harvest ; homespent years 
Of reverence from without, of love within. 

A perfect life, health, riches, honours, fame, 

All these were thine. no prize was left to win; 
Scant sorrow, save that fine despondency 

Which fans the smouldering genius into flame ; 
Only two brief experiences of tears, 

The dear friend lost in youth, the son in age ; 
Bracing thy soul to bear whate'er should be. 
Such lives Fate grants not often or for long, 
And rarest to the suffering ranks of song. 
Why should we mourn, save for our private pai 
And friendship which shall never come again 
Our race can never lose thee, whose fair page, 
Rich with the harvest of a soul inspired. 

So many a weakling life and heart has fired ; 
Thou art not wholly gone, but livest yet 

Till all our England's sons their tongue forget. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, who also contributes to the 
columns of Zhe Times, writes 


A wailing cometh from the shores that veil 

Avilion’s island valley; on the mere, 

Looms through the mist and wet winds weeping blear 
A dusky barge, which, without oar or sail, 

Fades to the far-off fields where falls nor snow nor hail, 
Of all his wounds He will be healéd now, 

Wounds of harsh time and vulnerable life, 

Fatigue of rest and weariness of strife, 

Doubt and the long deep questionings that plough 
‘The forehead of age but bring no harvest to the brow. 
And there He will be comforted ; but we 

Must watch, like Percival, the dwindling light 

‘That slowly shrouds him darkling from our sight, 
From the great deep to the great deep hath he 
Passed, and, if now be knows, is mute eternally, 

The third, and to our thinking the most beau- 
tiful, is from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
appears in the Datly Telegraph :— 

No moaning of the bar. Sail forth, strong ship, 

Into the gloom which has God's face for light. 
No dirge, but proud farewell from each fond lip, 

And praise abounding praise—Fame's full starlight 
Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large room 

Where thou shalt choir with angels. Words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled ; not those whose moon 

Of genius sinks full-orbed, glorious, aglow. 

No moaning of the bar. Musical drifting 

Of time's waves turning to the eternal se: 
Death's soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting, 

And Christ thy pilot to the peace to be. 














ACCIDENT TO COUNT ITO. 
On Sunday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, as the Mini- 
ster President was driving out of the gate of his 
residence in Nagatacho in a jinrikisha drawn 
by two men, the vehicle was met by the carriage 
of Princess Komatsu, which unfortunately hap- 
pened to be coming out of the opposite gate at 
the same moment. The siurtkisha-drawers, in 
order to avoid a collision with the carriage, 
turned sharply to the right, and in doing so 
overturned the vehicle, the Minister President 
being thrown out with considerable violence. 
His Excellency received a severe cut on 
the temple, and four of his upper front teeth 
were broken. He did not lose conscious- 
ness, though unable to rise from the ground. 
Dr. Hashimoto was soon in attendance. He 
pronounced the wounds to be of no special 
gravity, but said that, in view of the Count’s 
years, forty days would probably be required to 
restore him completely to health. There are two 
cuts on the left temple. Theyare separated exter- 
nally, but communicate internally. There is 
also a cut extending from the lower lip down to 
the chin, so deep that stitches have had to be put 
in. It is difficult to understand exactly how 
such injuries were received, but the most rea- 
sonable theory is that the Count was thrown head 
foremost against the hub of the kind wheel of 
the Princess’ carriage. Happily the skull is 
unhurt, and there are no symptoms of con- 
cussion. We need scarcely say that the event 
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the capital crowded to the Count's residence 
with anxious inquiries. The poor Princess was 
so terribly distressed and alarmed that she stood 
for a long time in the vestibule of the Minister's 
house, quite unable to speak. Despite the 
favourable report of the physicians a feeling of 
keen anxiety prevails, for the Count has not 
‘enjoyed robust health lately, and itis understood 
that such a severe shock may not be without 
troublesome consequences in the case of a man 
over fifty years of age. Up to 2 a.m. on Monday 
morning, no fever had supervened, ‘and the 


patient was in a satisfactory condition. 


We are requested to state that owing to the 
above accident, Countess Ito will be unable to 
receive on the 2gth instant. 

* * * 

Count Ito, we are happy to say, is progressing 
favourably. Considering the extent of his in- 
juries there has been very little fever—only 1.7° 
—and his spirits and appetite are good. He 
claims to have a distinct recollection of every 
detail of the incident and to have retained full 
possession of his senses from first to last. In 
all probability such was the case, for he waled 
firmly into his residence, called for water, and 
washed his wounds himself. He denies that 
his head or any part of his body struck the 
carriage of Princess Komatsu, and alleges that 
his injuries were caused entirely by colliding with 
stones. It was supposed that the wounds about 
the mouth and the injury to the teeth would 
entail silence for several days, but the patient is 
able to talk and does not appear to suffer from 
the effort. Of course visitors are strictly ex- 
cluded, but it is not easy to keep the Minister 
President entirely tranquil. On Monday morn- 
ing he sent for the Minister of State for Finance, 
and conversed with him for some time. A 
meeting of the Cabinet, which had been ar- 
ranged to take place on Monday in the Count’s 
residence, was held in the house of the Finance 
Minister, the business ot the hour being the 
completion of the Budget. 

* * * 

Connt Ito’s condition on Tuesday was most 
satisfactory. The slight fever of thepreceding day 
and night had entirely subsided, and the wounds 
gave every indication of rapid healing. It 
appears that only two stitches were required, 
and that they were applied inside the lower lip. 
The front teeth, originally said to have been 
completely broken out, have not been broken at 
all, but owing to the shattering of the gum it 
was apprehended that they would have to be 
removed. There is hope now, however, that 
they may be saved. The event is the topic of 
the hour in Tokyo. The leading vernacular 
newspapers comment on it in terms of unani- 
mous and evidently genuine sympathy. They 
all discuss its bearing on the political situation, 
and their view is remarkably uniform. We 
reproduce the gist of some of their comments :— 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun declares that often 
as the Ministry has changed, no statesman so 
able and learned as Count Ito, has ever directed 
affairs, Every one waited anxiously to hear 
this father of the Constitution propound his po- 
licy in the Diet. But most regrettably two days 
before the opening of the session he met with 
a severe accident, and is compelled to remain 
inactive for some forty days. It is one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could have happened 
in the political world. But as the present 
Cabinet consists of the ablest statesmen the 
Empire, it may fairly be assumed that de- 
spite the Count’s absence his colleagues will 
follow the policy mapped out by him with their 
advice. The physicians declare that there is no 
danger to the Count’s life so that some consola- 
tion exists. The Michi Ntché hopes that he 
will soon recover and be able to serve the nation 
for years to come. 


“a 
The Xokka:, says that when Shingen died 
Kenshin, his peer and enemy, sighed and said: 
— Alas, a noble fellow is dead. I have lost 
my match!” Again, when Count Okuma was 
wounded the Anti-Treaty Revision Party's or- 
gans all grieved and exclaimed 
[ 
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Okuma is hors de combat and we have lost our 
match!” Now Count Ito has been wounded 
just on the eve of the opening of the Diet. 
Have the Popular Party spirit enough to lament 
that they have lost their match ? 


* 
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‘The above question of the Xokka/ elicited 
immediate replies from all the principal organs 
of the Popular Party. The ¥iyu, the Radical 
organ, says that Count Ito stood at the head of 
the last and strongest clique of clan statesmen 
when he formed the present Cabinet, and that 
as his policy is not yet published, the public 
are most anxious to hear it. But now a mis- 
fortune has befallen him, and the Popular Party 
are struck dumb with disappointment. The 
Fiyu concindes a brief leader with an expres- 
sion of sincere hope that the Count will take the 
utmost care of his wounds, so as to be able soon 
to appear before the Popular Party, and fight 





them stoutly, the end in view being the real at-| , 


tainment of constitutional government. 


a 
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The Kaishin-to organs, the Hoch?, the Aar- 
nichi, and the Vomiuré, all express very similar 
opinions. They hope that the Count will soon 
recover, and enter the lists against their Party. 
The Maénichi adds that as the Count’s wounds 
areon hishead, the other Ministers of State ought 
not to weary his brain with political consultations. 

MARRIAGE OF MISS C. RICE. 

In a quiet and unostentatious manner, but 
amid the best wishes of everybody in the slight- 
est degree known to or connected with the bride 
and bridegroom, were celebrated on Wednes- 
day (St. Andrew's Day), in Christ Church, the 


nuptials of Miss Clara Edwina Rice and Mr. 4 


W. Wallace Campbell. The happy young 


bride, who so recently came to the “crossing | * 


of the stream where womanhood and child- 
hood meet,” is the third daughter of Mr. G. E. 
Rice. She is well known as one of our most 
charming vocalists—one who has never be- 
grudged the services of her voice at any of our 
local concerts and entertainments, whether for 
charity or the public weal. Miss Rice is also 
the champion lady tennis-player of Yokohama. 
Mr. Campbell, the bridegroom, is deservedly 
popular for his genial donomie, and in the 
world of aquatics—both on and in the water— 
has gained for himself no inconsiderable niche 
as a successful athlete. Mr. E. W. Tilden was 
best man, and the bride was accompanied by 
her sister. As the party left the altar the Wed- 
ding March was played by Miss Wilcox, and 
rendered in such a spirited manner as is seldom 
heard in Yokohama. Many tangible proofs of 
the warm appreciation in which the young 
couple are held, graced the gift-table within the 
last few days. 


CONCERT AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tux capacious hall of the Academy of Music 
was filled on the afternoon of the 27th ult. by an 
audience that greatly enjoyed the entertain- 
ment provided for them, and evinced their 
appreciation of the excellence of the per- 
formances by hearty and prolonged plaudits. 
The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Tokyo Ongaku-gakko Gakuyukai (Society 
of Lovers of Music, members of the Tokyo 
Academy of Music) and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Muruoka, Director of the Academy, 
and of Mr. Dittrich, instructor in the institution, 
Every number of the programme was admir- 
ably rendered. It is hard to say which was 
enjoyed most among all the well selected pieces 
given. Special mention must, however, be made 
of No. 2 Part II., in which Professor Dittrich 
took the piano and two young ladies played the 
violin parts. This was the most ambitious piece 
for the violin hitherto ventured upon by any of 
the pupils of the Academy in public. The ac- 
curacy and feeling with which the two young 
ladies played, justified their undertaking such 
difficult music and won them a recall. Their 
performance was at once a treat and a surprise. 
The progress that these lady artistes have made 
is really astonishing. The audience consisted 

inly of Japanese. They enthusiastically ap- 


plauded the Kofo playing and certainly it 
merited an ovation. The last piece on the pro- 
gramme was most beautiful and effective and 
received fill justice from each and every one ot 
the performers. Composed three hundred and 
fifty years ago, it is sublime enough to 
live for centuries to come. Thanks are 
due to the Director of the Academy, to Mr. 
Dittrich and to the members of the Society 
for a most enjoyable afternoon, and we 
congratulate them heartily upon their successful 
concert. But we may be permitted to suggest 
to the Director that: something be done to im- 
prove the ventilation of the hall, for the ex- 
perience of the 27th instant clearly demonstrated 
the need of improvement. Below we reproduce 
the programme : 





1, Chorus in 
‘a: ** Lorelet 
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‘Words by Mr, Nakamura, 
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10-50) 
“Concert-Mazurka ” 


si .. Scharwenka, 
Miss ‘Tachibana, 








$+ Chorus a capella : 
‘a: * Night, O Sacred night ” (Ali no Yo) .. . Chwatal. 
fords by Mr. Sato, 
ind schlaefst da  (Kakusha sobatsu) ... Jensen. 
‘Words by Mr. Sato. 


Sitt, 


Chopin, 
ichubert, 





* Fantasia from Wagner's ‘ Tannhauser * so Janse. 
3. Chorus with Piano : 

«Waldstille " (Sanchu Yukan) Boenicke. 

Schumann. 

.. Matsushima. 


Haydn. 
Mozart. 





rgans and Piano 
. Lassus-Kremaer. 


r 


(Hogei no Ula) 
Words by Mr. Kurokawa. 





THE “JIYU-TO” AND TRE FIFTEENTH NATIONAL 
BANK. 
Ir is reported that the Fiyu-fo have determined 
to propose that the surplus accumulated in the 
Treasury be applied to repaying the debt due 
by the Government to the Fifteenth National 
Bank on account of funds lent by the latter at 
the time of the Satsuma Rebellion. The amount 
of the debt is 10,000,000 yen, It is further 
stated that the Katshin-to has adopted the same 
programme, and that the Domei Club has pro- 
mised to support the proposal. Under such 
circumstauces the measure will probably pass 
the Lower House ; but as to how it will fare in 
the Upper House there is much uncertainty. 
Be that as it may, the view taken by the Fiyu- 
fo is that though the Fifteenth Bank was esta- 
blished for commercial purposes, it is organized 
by nobles, who have a special duty to consider 
—their moral obligation towards the country, 
Though the original agreement was to repay the 
loan in 1897, the present financial condition of 
the nation is not favourable to such a course. 
Whatever may have been the circumstancesat the 
time when the loan was contracted, the Govern- 
ment cannot now afford to pay such a high in- 
terest for money as 7} percent, Hence, though 
the stipulated time for repayment has not yet 
arrived, the Bank should not refuse to receive 
the money at once. On the other hand, the 
chief shareholders of the Bank declare that they 
acknowledge no such moral obligation; that they 
intend to make the Government fulfil the original 
agreement, and thatin case repaymentis offered, 
they will absolutely refuse to accept it. Besides, 
the sum lent by the Bank was fifteen million yen 
at the outset, and the rate of interest was only 5 
per cent., it being a condition of the loan that 
no payment by installment should be made. 
Butin 1883 the Government paid back 5,000,000 
in contravention of the agreement, the return 
made to the Bank for this concession being 
that the rate of interest on the remaining sum 
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out until 1897. The Government has no right 
10 violate the contract then made, merely because 
there happens to be money in the Treasury 
available to discharge the debt at once. Party 
politicians ignorant of the facts of the case, 
clamour for a measure which suits their own 
purposes, but the Bank will take no notice of 
their outcry. 
* . * 

Apart from this question of repayment, we 
find a statement of the Bank’s position given by 
the vernacular press. The paid up capital of 
the bank is sixteen million yen, out of which a 
sum of 10,000,000 yex is in the form of a loan to 
the Government, six millions remaining in the 
possession of the Bank. Much difficulty is said 
to be experienced in employing the latter sum 
profitably. The Directors have purchased a 
large number of the Japan Railway Company's 
shares; and are now projecting the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Kominato, The plain fact 
is that they are much embarrassed to find invest- 
ments for the funds they hold now, and if a 
further sum of ten million yen were suddenly 
transferred to them by the Government, they 
would be wholly unabie to employ it, Hence, 
they cannot possibly comply with the proposal 
of the Popular Party. The Kokkai publishes 
the above account on the authority of a broker 
whose name is not given. 

. * . * 

The sympathy of the public can scarcely fail 
to be with the Bank in this matter. The ques- 
tion is not one of mere financial expediency. 
An agreement has been made by the State and 
every principle of honour requires that its terms 
should be observed. There has been no in- 
of a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government up to the present. Every 
one of its engagements has been punctually ful- 
filled, The consequence is that Japan's national 
credit stands very high, a result of incalculable 
value to her. But since the Diet came into ex- 
istence, a tendency has been distinctly displayed 
by party politicians to play fast and loose with 
public obligations. In the first session, serious 
talk was heard about cutting down the subsidy 
which the State has pledged itself to pay to the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company fora fixed term 
of years, and now the Fiyu-fo and Kaishin-to 
are said to contemplate a deliberate violation of 
the contract with the Fifteenth National Bank. 
We trust that the leaders of the two parties will 
set their faces steadily against such a suicidal 
policy. Nothing could be more fatal to the 
nation’s credit than such displays of indifference 
to solemn engagements. The few thousands 
annually which might be gained by breaking 
faith with the Fifteenth National Bank would 
not weigh a grain of sand against the immense 
injury that Japan would suffer were the world 
persuaded that her legislators are without any 
sufficient sense of the binding nature of a con- 
tract, Moreover, lightly as party politicians talk 
now of the nation’s violating its promise to the 
Nobles’ Bank, it should not be forgotten that 
the assistance which the Bank rendered to the 
State at a most critical time deserves treatment 
very different from that now said to be con- 
templated. Honour and gratitude are opposed 
to the Fryu-so's project. 





LOSS OF THE ‘CHISHIMA KAN.” 

A TELEGRAPHIC message despatched from Ma- 
tsuyama in the Iyo Province on the goth ult. at 
1.45 p.m., has brought the startling intelligence 
of the total loss of the Japanese new war- 
vessel, Chishima Kan, which left Nagasaki on 
the 28th for Kobe en roude to Tokyo. About 5 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, when off the 
shore of Horie-mura, in the Wake District of 
Tyo, she was run into by the British steamer Ra- 
venna, and immediately went to the bottom. 
Out of the crew of 90, only 16 person 

including Lieut. Kaburagi, Acting Comman- 
der of the ship, and Lieut. Tsuchiyama, 13 
seamen, and a French employé were saved, the 
remaining 74, it is feared, being all drowned. 
Another message from Kobe reports that the 
Maya Kan, Musashi Kan, and Katsuragi 
Kan have left for the spot. 7 COO 
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of the intelligence of the loss of the Chsshima, 
Viscount Niire, Minister of State for the Navy, 
proceeded at once to the Palace, and reported 
the incident to His Majesty the Emperor. 

* 2 * 4 

The Chishima was a despatch-vessel of 750 
tons, 5,000 horse power, and carried a comple- 
ment of 3 guns. She was built in France, and 
was to have been attached to the Saseho Ad- 
miralty station on her arrival in Japan. 

* bd * 

It was known in Yokohama next day that 
the catastrophe had occurred, but few knew of 
the sad loss of life attendant upon it, The 
Ravenna is at anchor at Oriye, near Kuri- 
shima, having sustained serious injuries to her 
bows. The steamer Ancona, which left Nagasaki 
yesterday, is carrying materials for repairs suffi- 
cient to allow of the Ravenna to proceed to 
Nagasaki to dock. 


. 
ae 


The loss of life by the sinking of H.1.J.M.’s 
ship Chishima Kan adds another heavy item to 
the list of casualties for which this winter is 
unhappily memorable. It was at first reported 
that sixteen lives had been saved, but a later 
telegram says that out of a total complement of 
82 officers and men, 73 were lost and only 7 
escaped. The Michi Nicht Shimbun, however, 
gives the number on board as go, and reports 
that 13 Japanese together with a French en- 
gineer who had been sent out by the construc- 
tors, were saved. The fact that the Ravenna 
managed to transfer her passengers to the 
Empress of Fapan, which was passing at the 
time, whereas 76 out of go lost their lives in the 
Chishima will probably provoke some comment. 
But pending accurate details of the catas- 
trophe, no inference of any kind is warrantable. 
We may be quite sure, however, that no effort 
was wanting on the part of either the Ravenna 
or the Empress of Japan to succour the crew 
of the war-ship. The Ravenna herself was too 
severely injured to render any effective aid. Her 
officers had to think first of the safety of those 
under their immediate care. The time of the 
accident was 4.58 a.m., many hours after the 
setting of the moon. Doubtless the scene was 
enveloped in complete darkness, and as the 
Chishima is reported to have sunk immediately, 
itis probable that even though the Ravenna 
had been able to lower boats immediately, a 
number of lives would have been lost. The 
most likely theory is thatthe Empress of Fapan 
passed the place some time after the CAishima 
had gone to the bottom, and when there was 
no longer any possibility of succouring the 
crew of the latter. The Chishima was not in- 
sured, we understand. Delivery had been 
taken of her in France, and she was brought 
out at Japanese risk, being regarded as a unit of 
the Navy from the moment of her transfer to 
Japanese possession, She cost from seven to 
eight hundred thousand yen, so that, even from 
the point of view of pecuniary loss, the catas- 
trophe hits Japan heavily. ‘Truly there seems 
to be an evil genius presiding over the destiny 
of Japanese vessels built in France. The my- 
sterious fate of the Unebi Kan is still fresh in 
our recollection, and now the Chishima Kan 
also has gone to the bottom. These are 
the only two ships, if we remember aright, 
lost by the Japanese Navy during the A/edji 
era, The Chishima Kan was ordered in No- 
vember, 1887. We do not understand how 
it happens that a small vessel, whose consiruc- 
tion did not offer any special difficulty and was 
not complicated by any novelty of design should 
have taken five years to come into possession of 
the Government for which she was built. 


a" 
We received the following from the P. & O. 
Agent at this port Thursday night :— 
ist December, 1892. 
The Captain of the Ravenna telegraphs that 


he proposes to start for Nagasaki to-night after 
communicating with the Avcona, proceeding 


slowly. 
‘Ehe collision bulkhead is holding on, and da- 
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mage in the bow is being repaired as well as pos- 
sible, and no cargo is damaged. 

Allhands in Ravenna quite well. Sixteen of the 
crew of the Chishima saved by the boats of the 
Ravenna and landed at Horiye, including the 
Commander and Engineer. 

* * * 

The latest news about the terrible collision by 
which the Chishima Kan was sunk is that the 
Ravenna ran full into her boilers and that an 
explosion immediately ensued, which tore the 
Chishima in two and sent her to the bottom in 
amoment. It is probable that a large number 
of those who lost their lives were fatally 
wounded, if not killed outright, at the moment 
of collision, Report says that all the rescued 
had been injured more or less severely. If this 
version be correct, the extent of the catast- 
rophe is immediately accounted for. 





MR. DE STRUVE. 


Tux Washington Post has the following re- 
ference to the departure from Washintgon of 
Mr. C. de Struve, who formerly represented 
Russia in Japan, and who seems to have become 
as great a favourite in the States as he was in 
this country :— 


_ Within the next few days Mr. Charles de Struve, long 
time minisier of Russia to the American Capital, will em- 
bark for Europe. He has been transferred from Washing- 
ton to the Hague, and thus, after many years of residence 
here, after forming innumerable ties of sympathy and 
friendship, he leaves us to begin anew in a far-off land the 
formation of new associations. 


It was known some months ago that such a change had 
been ordained, and The Post at that time gave utterance 
to what it then believes, to be the populer feeling of regret. 
Mr. de Struve has surrounded himself here with an effec- 
tion and esteem such as few official sojourners to Washing- 
ton, whether foreign or native, have ever enjoyed before 
or ate likely to enjoy hereafter. Americans have for 
more than a quarter of a century cherished the warm- 
est and most grateful recollection of Russia’s unsel- 
fish loyalty to their country in the hour of its darkest 
need, Any representative of Russia coming here, there- 
fore, must needs find a nation and a people prepared in 
advance to welcome him with genuine warmth. But Me. 
de Struve has nursed that abstract predilection’ into some- 
thing far finer—something much more real and tangible. 
He has not only given vitality and substance to ehe attach- 
ment already subsisting between the countries, but he has 
wonlor himself the personal respect and confidence of all 
withwhom he had even the most casual contact, 

We may mention here, without any impropriety, we trust, 
that the bereavement which has just befallen the Republic 
in the death of Mrs. Harrison prevented the consummation of 
a formal compliment to Mr. de Struve, the like of which, we 
think, no foreign envoy to Washington has ever experienced, 
Only'a weele or two ago some friends of his, members of the 
Metropolitan Club, of which he is a member, conceived the 
idea of tendering him a farewell dinner. ‘The project soon 
took shape, and though its scheme included no one out- 
side the club or within the ranks of the diplomatic corps, it 
was at once subscribed to by more than seventy gentlemen 
—all that the great banqueting-1oom of the establishment 
could possibly accommodate, Among Mr. de Struve’s 
hosts were numbered Cabinet officers, judges, high officials 
of the Army and Navy, leaders in social and artistic circles, 
and citizens of every rank and class. It was nota per- 
functory, it was a spontaneous and heartfelt demonstra- 
tion to the kindly, conrteous, and genuine gentleman whom 
all held in such affectionate esteem, and whose departure 
all regretted so profoundly. The time had been fixed for 
Wednesday evening, the 28th, the prepararions had all 
been completed, and only the calamity already referred to 
prevented the realization of a demonstration without pre- 
cedent in the history of Washington, 

Mr, de Struve sails, we understand, within the next few 
days. We can but add that he takes with him the best 
wishes of all who knew him here for his welfare and his 
happiness wherever he may be. 

















THE BUDGET COMMITTEE. 
Tuer composition of the Budget Committee in 
the House of Representatives, as elected on the 
3oth ultimo, is remarkable. But of the 45 
members, 29 belong to the Yiyu-fo and its affi- 
liated parties; 10 belonging to the Katshin-to, 
and only 6 can be counted as probable sup- 
porters of the Government. It is no longer 
possible, however, to predict the nature of a 
Committee’s Report merely by determining the 
political party to which the majority of its mem- 
bers belong. The ten Kasshin-to Committee- 
men may be confidently expected to vote for 
large reductions of the ordinary expenditures, 
but the action of the 7#yu-fo is uncertain, and 
evidently they command the situation. 





A NEW TRIBUNAL. 

Ir will be observed that among the Bills pre- 

sented by the Government to the House of 

Peers, there is one providing for the establish- 

fnent of a new tribunal, to be called Kengen 
‘aibansh N Mes 

gh Saibapsho, or tribunal for determining 
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questions relating to limits of competence. It 
is stated that a draft of law in this sense was 
projected by the Government before the open- 
ing of the first session, but that it has only now 
reached completion. The object of the new 
Court, so far as we can perceive, is to adjudicate 
upon questions of jurisdictional competence 
which arise between the Administrative Court, 
the ordinary Law Courts, and the heads of the 
Executive. Questions of this nature have hi- 
therto been referred to the Privy Council, but 
the need of a special tribunal to determine them 
is said to be much felt. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE GOVERNMENT'S 
DECLARATION OF POLICY, 

Tu Hochi Shimbun fails to discern in the 
speech delivered by Count Inouye, as acting 
Minister President, any enunciation of the ad- 
ministrative policy of the Government. The only 
impression left by the speech on the Progres- 
sionist organ’s mind is that the Cabinet purposes 
to purchase the support of the Popular party 
to its Navy Bill by promising a reassessment of 
the taxable value of land. That is merely a 
strategical device which the Cabinet intends to 
employ in its combat with the Diet, and can 
hardly be called administrative policy. The 
Hocht is strongly opposed to the method which 
the Government proposes to pursue in making 
up the deficiency of revenue caused by 
the reassessment of the taxable value of land. 
The Popular party, it declares, will never con- 
sent to reassessment, unless the funds required 
for the reform are supplied by reductions in the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government. In 
conclusion, the Progressionist organ regrets 
that none of the leaders of the Popular party 
took the trouble to announce their opposition to 
the acting Premier's speech, which our contem- 
porary describes as “nothing less than a de- 
claration of war on the part of the Ministry. 
The Hochs's article is short, but breathes from 
beginning to end a tone of fearless defiance. 


* 
ans 


The Vomiuri Shimbun reserves to a future 
occasion its comments upon the details of the 
Declaration of Policy. But in a cursory review 
the philo-Progressionist journal observes that 
the Premier's plan of reassessing the taxable 
value of land indicates the Cabinet's readiness 
to comply with the wishes of the Popular Party. 
Therefore, the latter are heartily congratulated 
upon a signal victory, But the Foméur# calls 
attention, on the one hand, to the uncertainty 
attending the fate of the Reassessment Bill in 
the House of Peers; and, on the other, to the 
fact that, besides the particular reform in ques- 
tion, there remain several others of equal im- 
portance which have not yet received the assent 
of the Cabinet. It recommends politicians of 
the Popular party to moderate their exultation 
over the partial victory they have just obtained. 

*. = * 

The Féyu, the Radical organ, writes in a 
perplexing strain. Apparently it shrinks from 
speaking ont its whole mind. Having expressed 
much disappointment and regret because of the 
Premier's inability to announce the Cabinet's 
policy in person, it extends its dissatisfaction to 
the Acting Minister President's speech, on the 
ground that he did not show more oratorical 
talent by expounding the Government's policy 
in his own words, instead of reading from a 
document prepared by his chief. With the so- 
called “general policy to be pursued by the 
Government,” the Radical organ is entirely at 
one, for there is no Party that does ‘not 
aim at the promotion of the people’s welfare 
and the elevation of the country’s prestige. 
Then proceeding to the next passage wherein 
the Cabinet's intention is declared to carry out 
administrative reforms and remove obstacles 
from the path of the country’s progress, the F1yw 
observes that here it gets a glimpse of the ad- 
ministrative policy of the present Ministry. It 
finds that policy, thus enunciated, very good, 
but doubts whether the past conduct of the 
Cabinet is in conformity with its present declar- 
ed intention. This doubt is founded on the 
Government's inability or unwillingness to deal 
radically and satisfactorily with the question 
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of official interference in elections. Passing 
to the Minister President's caution that ad- 
ministrative reforms must inevitably be car- 
ried out by degrees, the Radical organ pro- 
fesses to detect ‘a crafty stratagem” of the 
Government. ‘You reserve,” says the Fiyu 
in effect, ‘the execution of your promise of 
reform to a future date, and yet you endeavour 
to induce the Popular Party to assist you in 
carrying out your administrative measures. 
“Surely, that is not quite fair on your part.” 
As to the practical questions of the increase of 
the Navy, the Revision of Treaties, the reassess- 
ment of the taxable value of land, and the 
improvement of river courses and embankments, 
the Fiyu disappoints its readers by abruptly 
refusing to make any comments whatever. 
“The attitude of our Party, towards these 
matters,” it writes, “ has already been fixed, but 
we do not consider it desirable to hazard any 
hasty remarks.” With respect to the concluding 
passage of the speech, which emphasizes the 
duty of both Government and people to do their 
utmost “to complete the great work of the Res- 
toration,” the Fiyu does not hesitate to express 
unstinted applause of the Premier's statesman- 
like language. But the question, it remarks, is 
how the desired end shall be accomplished, and 
divergence of opinion as to practical methods is 
the starting point for all political discussions. 
The Radical organ, however, carefully abstains 
from declaring how far it differs from the Cabi- 
net with regard to the pracical measures pro- 
posed by the latter. It concludes with a hope 
that the Popular Party may ere long have the 
satisfaction of crossing weapons directly with 
Count Ito, the Minister President of State. 
* * * 

The Kokumin Sihmbun, lake the Vomiurt, 
seems to be afraid that the Popular party, elated 
by the success it has achieved on the question of 
reassessment, may too readily bend its knee to 
the Government. Even on this question, the 
Government, remarks our contemporary, is not 
prepared to go far enough, for the extreme sec- 
tion of the Popular party desires to have the tax 
reduced by more than 6 million yen. As to ad- 
ministrative reforms, the philo-Progressionist 
journal is entirely dissatisfied with the cautious 
manner in which the Cabinet proposes to carry 
them out. For the rest, the acting Minister 
President's speech is criticized as vague and 
colourless. 





The Fiji Shimpo discusses the Declaration 
in a practical spirit. First, it expresses un- 
reserved approval of the proposed construction 
of war-vessels, for, while refusing to give pre- 
cedence to either the Army or the Navy, it be- 
lieves in the pressing importance of increasing 
the latter. Secondly, the acting Premier's al- 
lusion to the question of Treaty Revision is 
criticized as insipid and vague. But the Fiji 
reposes confidence in the ability of the present 
Ministers of State to grapple with this difficult 
problem in a satisfactory manner, Thirdly, the 
Fiji is strongly opposed to the proposed re- 
assessment of the taxable value of land. Re- 
assessment, in whatever manner carried out, will 
serve, in our contemporary's opinion, to create 
fresh inequalities. Fourthly, as to riparian im- 
provements, the fi approves the position taken 
by the Cabinet, and expresses a hope that the 
plan of the work will be so arranged as to pre 
vent the recurrence of the mistakes too often 
incidental to engineering operations undertaken 
by preceding Ministries. 

. * * 

Nichi Nichi Shimbun praises the discretion 
and prudence shown by the Cabinet in keeping 
silence about its policy until the meeting of the 
Diet, and refers to the similar caution displayed 
by the present British Ministry, which refrains 
from divulging its views pending the meeting of 
Parliament. ‘The principal features of the ad- 
ministrative policy are, in our contemporary's 
opinion, increase of the Navy and reassess- 
ment of the taxable value of land. The 
Nichi Nichi is ready to approve the proposed 
increase of the Navy. It has, indeed, been 
strongly urging the same measure upon the 








Government for a long time. But the suc- 


cess of this important step depends upon its 
financial aspects, concerning which nothing has 
as yet been said by the Cabinet. The Micht 
Nichi hopes that the whole scheme may be 
unfolded erelong. With regard to re-assessment, 
our contemporary though not opposed to the 
measure in itself, is strongly inclined to doubt 
whether the present is a proper time for carrying 
itout. The constant opening of new facilities 
of transport is just now causing great changes 
in market prices throughout the country, and 
under these circumstances, there is ground to 
be sceptical as to the success of the reform 
which the Ministry proposes to carry out in the 
short space of 12 months. The Micht Nicat 
fails to understand why the Cabinet has decided 
to take up this measure at the present moment, 
unless, indeed, the hands of Ministers have been 
forced by the persistent clamour of party poli- 
ticians, The question of reassessment is in 
Japan, though on asmaller scale, what the Irish 
question is in English politics. All sound legis- 
lation is virtually impossible unless the problem 
be disposed of one way or the other. Perhaps this 
circumstance may have had weight in the councils 
of the Ministers of the Crown. Thusconsidered, 
the Reassessment Bill become intelligible only 
when viewed in connection with the Navy 
Bill. The Minisiry will doubtless strongly 
insist on the acceptance of both measures at the 
same time. But in the event of the Diet’s 
consenting to one and rejecting the other, will 
the Cabinet be strong enough to advise the 
sovereign to withhold sanction from a Bill in- 
troduced by itself? The Nicht Nichi answers 
this query by sincerely regretting that, instead 
of stooping to an inconvenient compromise, the 
Ministry did not map out for itself a manly and 
independent course of policy. 
* - * 

The Choya Shimbun is the only paper that 
approves the Declaration of Policy in its entirety. 
It specially applauds the Cabinet's intention to 
rise above the level of party politics and devote 
its whole energy to the development of national 
resources and the raising of the national prestige. 


THE “JIYU-TO” AND THE “KAISHIN-TO.” 

A GENERAL meeting of the Fiyu-fo was hold on 
the 27th instant, for the putpose of considering 
the policy to be adopted towards the Kaishin-to 
in consequence of the ill-feeling which has 
grown out of Mr, Shimada Saburo’s speech. 
After considerable discussion the following two 
resolutions were adopted :— 

1. To cease, henceforward, the friendly intercourse 
hitherto held with the Kaishin-to, and t6 convey an 
intimation in that sense to the latter. 

2. To continue the connection hitherto existing 
with the Kaishin.to in respect of political questions. 

These resolutions are in accordance with 
public anticipation. The Radicals, though in- 
dignant against the Progressionists, do not 
propose to carry their indignation to the length 
of a political rupture. But when one Party has 
openly resolved to abstain from friendly  inter- 
course with another, and has officially informed 
that other of the fact, efficient cdoperation be- 
tween the two for any purpose is not easy to 
conceive. 


THE NeW “ULYSSES,” 


‘Tue Ocean Steamship Company’s new steamer 
Olysses arrived here yesterday morning, says the 
Hongkong Daily Press of the 25th ult, from 
Liverpool on her maiden voyage to the Orient. 
The vessel is one of four sister ships which the 
well-known line have just built, two of which 
have not yet left the hands of Messrs. Scott & 
Co. of Greenock, They are steamers of a type 
quite new to the “ Blue-funnel” Company and 
are likely to do great service in the Eastern 
trade. The Ulysses is 3,000 tons register, 356 
feet length over all, 42 feet 6 in. beam, 30 feet 
depth, and has a nominal horse-power of 2,000. 
She is fitted with uiple expansion engines and 
hasa cargo carrying capacity of about 6,000 tons. 
Though essentially a cargo steamer she has ex- 
cellent though limited cabin accommodation, 
and has proved herself on the run out to be a 
speedy and comfortable ship. The officers speak 
in terms of high satisfaction of her perform- 
ance, as she made the passage out from Liver- 
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pool to Singapore in 30 days and the run up 
from the latter port to Hongkong in 5 days 
16 hours. This new departure of the Com- 
pany to likely to prove a successful and popular 
one, and we can only hope that the U/ysses will 
not be pursued by the evil fortune which has 
already overtaken two of the Company’s steamers 
christened with that name. 


A DAYLIGHT BURGLAR. 
A coor and enterprising Japanese robber yester- 
day, at midday, selected as the scene of his ex- 
ploita Japanese house located in thecompound of 
abusinessestablishment inMain Street. Probably 
finding the outer gate ajar, he entered the yard 
and surveyed the prospect. He saw the house- 
wife busily preparing the Airu-gozen at an out- 
side kitchen, with her back turned toward him 
and three yards away from the house door 
which lay between them. Gently he entered 
the house and slid the shoji home, so as to 
cover his presence. Then his practised eye went 
a-roving in search of the most portable, and at 
the same time valuable, articles within reach. 
The clock—an attraction whose fascination no 
Japanese thief can resist —caught his fancy, 
and he quickly “lifted” it. Time pressed, or the 
mistress in the yard made a noise, as if re- 
turning to her domicile, for the house-breaker 
was content with this “swag” and forthwith 
made good his retreat. In passing through the 
gate he stumbled, and thus drew attention, 
but alas it was too late, for when the house- 
wife and her nearest neighbours had reached 
the street they saw but the semblance of a fleet- 
ing heel disappearing round the corner into 
Biwa-cho. 


SIR CECIL CLEMENTI SMITH. 

Tur London correspondent of the Singapore 
Free Press, writing on the 14th ult, says :—“ It 
is stated here, with what amount of truth I am 
unable to determine, that Sir Cecil Clementi 
Smith is desirous of being relieved of his duties 
as Governor of the Straits Settlements. What 
is more, Sir Clementi, it is declared, obstinately 
persists in resigning, notwithstanding that the 
Colonial Office has pressed him to remain, and 
the question is—will this resignation end his 
Colonial career? It is thought that after Singa- 
pore Sir Cecil would not accept any less onerous 
appointment than the Governorship of a first- 
class Colony.” 


THE IMPERIAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT NANKING. 
Dr. Fryer writes as follows on the Imperial 
Naval College at Nanking, his report being re- 
produced in the columus of the Vorth China 
Daily News :— 

Stusy—At your request I have examined the stud. 
ents of the First Divisions of the Navigation and 
Engineering branches on the different subjects in 
which they have been under instruction. 

In handing you the list of names with the number of 
marks and order of merit, allow me to offer my con- 
gratulations upon the satisfactory results that have 
been achieved. 

Considering that the College was only commenced 
two years ago, that it has been carried on under many 
difficulties and disadvantages, and that the present 
regular system of management was organised only in 
June last, the general progress that has been mae ix 
remarkable, It evinces in an unmistakeable manner 
the excellence of the administration, the efficiency and 
assiduity of the foreign professors and native teachers, 
and the perseverance and natural abilities of the 
students. While these essential conditions are con. 
tinued, it is easy to predict for the College an increas. 
ingly prosperous and useful career in the regular 
supply of well educated and intelligent officers for the 
Imperial Navy. 

Glancing through the list of marks, it will be seen at 
once that those subjects which depend chiefly on the 
use of mathematics have received particular care and 
attention. Indeed, the acquirements of many of the 
students in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, naviga- 
tion, nautical astronomy, etc,, are unusual, and con- 
siderably beyond what might have been’ expected 
under the same circumstances from average English 
youths, But when it is further remembered that all 
their instruction has been imparted to them in a 
foreign language, and that all their eximinstion 
papers were written under the same disadvantage, 
their attainments in these branches are not only ex- 
traordinary but are deserving of the highest commen. 
dation. 

It is noticeable, however, that although some few 
can read, write, and speak English fairly well, the 
average attainment in this particular is perhaps hardly 
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so high as it ought to be, seeing that this language 
has been made the basis upon which their entire pro- 
fessional education rests. I would therefore venture 
to suggest that a higher standard of proficiency in the 
practical use of the English language should at once 
be aimed at ; because the further the students advance 
in theit courses the more will this necessity make 
itself felt. 

‘The assistance rendered in this examination by 
Professors Penniall and Hearson in looking over the 
papers on their special subjects has been considerable, 
and deserves my grateful acknowledgment. 

The general arrangement and regulations of the 
College, ns well as order and discipline that prevail, 
it must’ be impossible for me to praise too highly. 
The kindness and courtesy extended to me by your- 
selves and every one connected with the establishment 
have combined to render this visit one of unmixed 
pleasure and gratification, and cali for my warmest 
thanks, 

T remain, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

Joun Fryer, 








H.E, Kugr, Commissioner. 
HE. Suun, Director. 
Imperial Naval College, 
Nanking October, 27th 1892. 








“ BERI-BERI” ABROAD. 

Great alarm was caused in New York, re- 
cently by the arrival of a ship, the 2.2. Cann, 
with Beri-beri aboard, The ship, after reporting 
off quarantine in New York, sailed out to Nor- 
folk, Va., where besides two deaths, the first mate 
and seven men are said to be sick from the 
disease. As this disease is unknown in America 
the authorities are greatly perplexed, and, being 
told that it is a ‘contagious and fatal disease,” 
have put the ship in quarantine and keep close 
watch over of all things and persons passing to 
and fro. The ship is laden with sugar and tea, 
150 days out from Japan, from whence it is 
supposed the disease has been imported. 





MR. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Mr. Crement Scott, theatrical critic, says the 
London and China Express, has decided to 
forsake London during the next twelve months 
in pursuit of a long-cherished wish to make /e 
tour du monde. In some measure his loss will 
be compensated by the series of letters which 
Mr. Scott has undertaken to supply descriptive 
of his journeyings. During these, Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, America, and the Chicago Ex- 
hibition are to be visited, and in each instance 
vividly described. 





DISEASE IN SPRINKLED STREETS. 

Dr. Kocu, the world renowned bacillist, re- 
cently stated that the sprinkling of streets in 
time of cholera epidemic is injurious, as the 
moisture is conducive to the growth of the 
bacilli. He has not yet stated his opinion with 
reference to the effect street sprinkling would 
have on other infectious diseases. 





A LONG RIDE, 
A Russtaw traveller, Prince Wyasemsky, has 
arrived at Bangkok from Bangpain, where he 
has been for a day or two the guest of the King 
of Siam. The Prince travelled overland from 
Peking on horseback coming via Indo-China 
and the Mekong. 





MARRIAGE OF AN IMPERIAL PRINCE. 

Tue Offctal Gazette announces the marriage 
of His Imperial Highness Prince Kuninori with 
Lady Yoshiko, eldest daughter of Marquis Daigo. 
Prince Kuninori is the son and heir of H.I.H. 
Prince Kuni, and is now in his twenty-sixth year. 





THE MEXICAN MINISTER, 
We are glad to be able to state that the Mexican 
Minister, who has been suffering for some days 
from severe indisposition, is now mending rapid- 
ly, and has recovered sufficiently to be able to 
leave his bed. 





MR. CLARK THORNHILL. 
Papers received by the mail of Oct. 21st state 
that Mr. T. B. Clark Thornhill, Secretary to the 
British Legation in Portugal, was seriously ill with 
typhus fever at Oporto. 





THE MIN ER PRESIDENT’S POST. 
His Majesty Tae Emperor has ordered Count 
Inouye to discharge the duties of Minister 
President of State during the indisposition of 
Count Ito. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING WEEK. 
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The Diet is now absorbing the attention of 
the metropolitant press. As yet it is impossible 
to make any positive forecast of the position 
which the Opposition will ultimately assume 
towards the Cabinet. From the election of the 
Chairman of the Committee of the whole House, 
as well as of the members of the Budget and 
other Committees, it is certain that the Radicals 
are arbiters of the situation. But the policy of 
the Radicals is shrouded in more or less ob- 
curity, and even the organs of the Popular party 
refrain from indulging in any wild exultation 
over its apparent victory. What is clear beyond 
doubt about the present situation, as the Choya 
Shimbun observes, is that the extreme section 
of the Popular party, namely, the section pledged 
to a policy of wanton opposition to the Ministry, 
hasbeen leftout inthe cold by a majority of politi- 
cians who nowadvocate theimportance of pursu- 
ing a constructive course of policy. The Choya 
even holds out hope that the Radicals, who make 
up the bulk of the converts to the last-mentioned 
policy, and the National Unionists, who have 
followed such a policy from the beginning, 
may approach each other gradually until they 
unile together in firm alliance. Whether such 
a prospect is destined to be realized or not, 
is more than we can venture to foretell. But 
certainly there is little appearance of strong 
antipathy between the leaders of the two parties, 
and it is just possible that they may cGoperate 
on certain questions. 


ae 

The difficulty occasioned between the Radi- 
cals and the Progressionists by the speech of 
Mr. Shimada has ended very unsatisfactorily. 
The Radicals have plainly told the Progression- 
ists that hereafter there shall be no friendly 
intercourse between them as political bodies. 
The Progressionist papers are doing all they 
can to soothe the wounded feelings of their 
former allies, but is not likely that the latter 
will easily forget the incident. Mr. Shimada 
has written a long article in the Marnicht 
Shimbun over his signature, trying to explain 
away the invidious inferences suggested by his 
speech. The attempt seems to be a failure, if 
indeed it has not aggravated the situation. Mr. 
Shimada pretends to congratulate himself on the 
“happy results” of the negotiations that have 
lately been going on between his Party and the 
Fivu-to about “the misunderstanding” of his 
speech by the latter. What he states in two 
columns of his article may be reduced to a decla- 
ration that, although he criticized those who had 
substituted aconsiructive for a destructive policy, 
he did not intend to direct his criticism against 
any party in particular, there being many outside 
the ¥1yu-/o who advocate a similar policy. He 
even insinuates that, if the Radicals regard the 
allusion as directed against them solely and 

incipally, so much the worse for them, since 
ism is very often apt to hit just where it is 
most appropriate. 4 * 


Of all the Kasshin-fo journals, the Vomiuri 
Shimbun shows itself most indefatigable in re- 
commending the Radicals and the Progres- 
sionists to be reconciled. The Progressionist 
organs know very well that, without the alliance 
of the Radicals, their Party will be nowhere, 
but most of them cannot speak out so plainly 
as the Voméur1, because the letter claims to be 
an independent organ of the Popular Party. Its 
editor being an unequivocal Progressionist, the 
réle assumed by his journal is evidently nomi- 
nal, but still the Yomiuri can sometimes 
afford to give plain advice to both the Ka#- 
shin-to and the Fiyu-to. It will not do, says our 
comtemporary, for the Progressionists to be 
on bad terms with the Radicals; but the 
latter ought not to place too much confidence 
in their numerical strength. Whether or not 
the Popular party will be able to attain its object 
in the present session of the Diet, depends upon 
the degree of cohesion maintained between its 
different sections, Petty quarrels like the one 
now going on between the Radicals and the 
Progressionists, are extremely dangerous, for 
they afford a unique opportunity to the artful 
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and ever vigilant opponents of the Popular Party 
to sow seeds of discord between the different 
branches of the Opposition. 

* 


are 

The independent journals are inclined to re- 
prove the conduct of the Radical leaders in 
connection with the above affairs. The Radi- 
cals are charged with being childish and 
unheroic since they allow themselves to be of- 
fended by such a triflng matter. But these 
journals forget, or fail to see, that the present 
difficulty between the two parties is the result of 
a long series of antecedent events. Mr, Shima- 
da’s speech only gave occasion for the pent-up 
umbrage of the Radicals to burst out. The 
rank and file of the two parties in provincial di: 
tricts have been fighting each other all the while. 

. 


a « 

The comments of the vernacular press on 
the acting Minister President's Declaration of 
Policy illustrate the old adage that it is difficult 
to please everybody. The Xaishén-to organs are 
utterly opposed to the policy, and threaten that 
the Popular Party, namely the section composed 
of the Progressionists, will reject even the Re- 
assessment Bill. It is evident that the Progres- 
sionists will neither receive nor give quarter in 
their campaign against the Government. The 
position assumed by the Radical organ, the 
Fiyu, is very peculiar. It is neither disposed 
to approve nor prepared to condemn the Go- 
vernment’s policy in any decided manner. 
Its hesitation to commit itself to any de- 
finite line is very significant. What attitude 
the Radicals will ultimately assume, no one 
ventures to predict, but it is very likely that 
most of them may be found willing to approve 
the Reassessment, and the Navy Bills, with 
certain modifications. At all events, such 
appears to be opinion of the Kokumin Shimbun 
and Voméuri Shimbun, which manifest special 
anxiety lest the Popular Party be caught by the 
tempting bait offered by the Cabinet. The 
Independent journals, as well as the pro- 
Government, with the exception of the Choya 
Shimbun, are decidedly unfavourable to the 
Reassessment Bill, though they heartily approve 
the increase of the Navy. 


ore 

The reception of the Budget by the Opposi- 
tion press is not encouraging, The Katshin-to 
organs maintain that, if the members of the 
Popular Party are at all consistent, they will 
not pass the Budget without introducing large 
reductions in its items. The Fiyu-fo papers 
have not yet delivered their opinion on the 
subject. Everything now depends upon the 
position taken by that Party, for more than one 
half of the Budget Committee is made up of its 
members. The question is how far the impla 
able politicians of the Progressionist camp will 
be able to influence the Radicals. Under any 
circumstances there is little hope that the Budget 
will pass the House of Representatives in its 
original form. Its passage through the House 
of Peers will probably be easy enough, because 
there the majority are decidedly favourable to 
the present Ministry. The Kokumin Shimbun, 
however, pretends not to be altogether without 
hope of the Upper House's independence. The 
Peers, in our contemporary’s opinion, are not 
on the whole subservient to the Cabinet, they 
are simply misled by crafty old officlals who sit 
among them. They will before long find out 
their mistake, and then their exalted position 
and independent circumstances will make them 
true to the duties of their posts. Otherwise they 
are threatened with the vengeance of the whole 
people; a terrible menace, indeed, as though 
the Peers themselves formed no part of the 
nation. a” 


The Hokkaido question engages public at- 
tention more and more. It is an old problem ; 
nearly a hundred years of age. The eyes of 
the Japanese nation were first directed to the 
Northern island in the beginning of the present 
century. But hitberto, as the Wippon remarks, 
the military side of the question alone has oc- 
cupied public attention, Now, however, men 
are beginning to realize the vast extent of the 
natural resources of the island. Various as- 
sociations were recently established . purposes 
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of investigation, while anumber of the prominent 
citizens of the island have just arrived in Tokyo 
to present a petition to the Diet for the speedy 
development of the island by constructing rail- 
ways and carriage-roads throughout its length 
and breadth. The Wippon strongly condemns 
the want of definite purpose in the admini- 
strative policy of the Government with respect to 
Hokkaido, and consuresthe Dietalso for extreme 
indifference to the opening of the northern island. 
The Radicals havé tried to get Local,Assemblies 
established in Hokkaido, But this plan is pro- 
nounced unpractical by the Mippon, which, 
while sympathying with the Hokkaido folks now 
in the capital for the purpose of petitioning the 
Diet, refrains from expressing any opinion as to 
the feasibility of the plan proposed by ‘them. 
Our contemporary is disposed to support the 
scheme of certain Peers who are going to move 
in the Upper House for the appointment of a 
Committee of Investigation to study the subject 
thoroughly. ete 

The Kokéai is of nearly the same opinion as 
the last mentioned journal. It recommends the 
creation of a Council somewhat after the model 
of the Railway Council, the members to be 
drawn from both Houses of the Diet as well 
as from the principal inhabitants of Hokkaido. 
The Council would be placed under the control 
of the Minister President or the Minister of 


Home Affairs. reo 


The disorderly conduct of several Local 
Assemblies, is receiving serious notice from the 
independent papers of the capital. Reports are 
pouring in from various localities. They plainly 
indicate that the agitation about official inter- 
fetence in elections, which long since spent its 
force in the metropolis, has found its way 
into provincial districts. Votes of want of 
confidence in Governors, Secretaries, and 
even Councillors, are now the order of 
the day. The Mippon has shown most com- 
mendable zeal in collecting news about the 
doings of the Local Assemblies, and presents 
to its readers a vivid picture of the lamentable 
state of things now prevailing in many places. 
Local Assemblies, observes our contemporary, 
are vying with one another to copy the conduct 
of the Imperial Diet, so much so that party 
politicians in the capital are easily able to vent 
their spleen upon the local authorities through 
the medium of these Assemblies. The same 
journal severely criticizes the Local Assemblies 
for neglecting their proper duties, and sacri- 
ficing the interests of the people of their localities 
by allowing themselves to be used as insiru- 
ments of crafty party politicians, 

* 
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The Nichi Nichi Shimbun also strongly con- 
demns the foolish behaviour ot members of 
Local Assemblies, who devote the limited time 
at their disposal to rendering-aid to wire-pullers 
in the capital. In several localities, Governors 
have been forced to dissolve the Local As- 
semblies, while in others it will be necessary 
to veto indiscriminate reductions voted in the 
Estimates. Considering that the root of the 
evil lies with the Opposition members of the 
Diet, the Wiché Nichi reminds the latter of the 
serious consequences to which their inconsider- 
ate example has led. As they themselves have 
already awakened to the importance of turning 
attention to a more profitable task than that of at- 
tacking the official class, they are earnestly re- 
commended to correct the follies of their tools in 
the Local Assemblies. 


. 
ae 

The unfortunate accident that befell Count 
Ito on the 27th ultimo has elicited universal ex- 
pressions of sorrow and regret from papers of 
all parties and factions, It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Opposition organs unanimously express 
their genuine disappointment at the consequent 
inability of the Minister President to attend the 
Diet for a considerable length of time. 


ane 
The fatal collision of the newly arrived war 
vessel Chishima Xan with the British steamer Ra- 
venna, is a subject of profound lamentation and 
regret. The papers are making strong appeals 
to public charity in behalf of the unfortunate 
families of the deceased officers and crew. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE 


RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
ED Saas 

In the current month, quiet has reigned in 
the press on all sides. Some of the leaders 
have spoken, but not on the vital topics of the 
day. The period seems to be one in which 
much is going on below the surface. Many op- 
portunities have been afforded for that private 
exchange of views which must always precede 
the settlement of important questions. As- 
semb lies of all sorts have been held. “ Among 
the Buddhists has occurred the general meeting 
of the Shingon sect, as well as a meeting of rey 
presentatives from all sects to discuss the in- 
vitation for delegates to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The important question was whe- 
ther one or two delegates should be chosen to 
represent Japanese Buddhism as a whole, or 
whether each sect should send its own delegate. 
The meeting adopted by a large majority the 
latter plan, Doubtless, a plan which afforded a 
score of persons, and not merely to one or two, 
the opportunity of seeing the marvellous world 
of the West, would naturally possess greater at- 
tractions ; but probably the chief motive was the 
unwillingness of each sect to commit its interests 





to the hands of any other. Unity of work and 
organization is one of the great topics of the 
day for both Buddhism and Christianity in 
Japan ; but of the former it may be said that it 
is at present engaged in overcoming the vast 
inertia of a body at rest, while the latter has al- 
ready passed this stage and is now occupied in 
increasing the momentum of a motion already 
perceptibly begun. The Annual Conference 
of the Vihon Kirisuto Kyokwai (Presbyterian) 
was held in Osaka, beginning November 2nd. 
This body, as is well known, is strongest here in 
the Eastern regions (the Kumiai Kyokwas being 
strongest towards the West), and the meet- 
ings of the former have usually been held in 
Tokyo, those of the latter in Osaka or Kyoto. 
This time they have reversed their practice, the 
former meeting now in Osaka, the latter next 
spring in Tokyo. After Mr. Ibuka’s opening 
address on “ Unity of Spirit,” came the discus- 
sion of various topics, among them being 
“Evangelical Work,” ‘Christian Education,” 
“The Maintenance of the Church’s Progress,” 
‘Theological Schools,” and ‘The Mission to 
Korea.” There has been also a District Con- 
ference of the Kumiaé churches (Congrega- 
tional) in Kyushu; a District Conference of the 





Kumiai churches of the Middle Provinces ; and 
a report of the Evangelical Alliance (Den- 
do-kwai). 


* 
are 

The assembly of the Shingon sect is the third 
of its kind during Meiji, and may perhaps be 
the last. The first came in Mezji 17, and the 
second in Meij# 19 (1886), when the present 
constitution was adopted, On the recent oc- 
casion everything seemed favourable at first. 
Scores of letters and proposals were laid before 
it, all tending to the end of abandoning a nega- 
tive, defensive attitude, and taking up a positive, 
progressive attitude, in study as well as in pro- 
pagandism. But the amendment of the consti- 
tution was the rock on which the assembly 
literally split. A certain article now reads: 
“Every Aonsan (chief temple) may manage all 
affairs under its jurisdiction without consulta- 
tion with the lesser temples of the jurisdiction.” 
A proposal was made to amend this as follows: 
“Every Aonzan shall manage all affairs under 
its jurisdiction, with the advice and consent of 
the lesser temples of the jurisdiction.” This 
amendment was rejected, after much discus- 
sion; whereupon the defeated ones retired from 
the assembly, which subsequently dissolved 
without completing the work before it. A 
writer in a Shingon journal reproves those who 
are responsible for this dissension; they laughed, 
he says, at their brethren of the Sodo sect, 
when the Sodoassembly was rent with dissension, 
and now they find themselves equally culpable. 

rs s 


The leaders of Buddhism are represented by 
Mr. Otani, in his series of lectures on “ Ethics” 
(Bukdyo) and by Mr. Nakanishi Goro, who 









gives a ‘‘Criticism of Religion on its Literary 
Original fro 
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Side” (Denfo). Mr. Nakanishi evidently finds 
it necessary to emphasize the fact that he has 
not apostatized, after all, for we find him fer- 
vently praising the high qualities of Buddhist 
religious literature as compared with Christian. 
The former, in the first place, has more than 
7oo times the volume of the latter. Further- 
more, in literary style it is not to be surpassed 
by any religious literature in the world. It has 
brilliant gems of dramatic, descriptive, and 
poetical form; and among them are works 
which stand above Plato’s Dialogues, David’s 
Psalms, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Shakspeare’s 
plays. Mr, Otani’s lectures are to be historical 
in form, and in this second instalment he takes 
up the Greek philosophy, runs over the list of 
names, beginning with Thales, and proceeds to 
dwell on the work of Socrates. Another series 
of articles showing research in Western philo- 
sophy is entitled ‘‘The Nature and Origin of 
Religion” (Bukéyo). and reviews the opinions 
of Hume, Constant, Waitz, Reinhardt, and others, 
as a preliminary to a discussion of the subject. 
ane 

More or less is to be found every month on 
the subject of the Buddhist priesthood. A 
writer in Bukkyonames three prominent failings, 
—(1) idleness and inactivity, (2) immorality, (3) 
disloyalty to the faith, To-day is witnessing sad 
results for Buddhism, and they may be traced 
back to the faults of the priests. Especial inroads 
have been made upon Buddhism by the Unitarian 
faith. This differs in many points from ortho- 
dox Christianity, and comes closer to Buddhism. 
Many among the youth of to-day, though they 
do not care at all for Orthodoxy, are much 
attracted by Unitarianism, which shows how 
this faith suits the Japanese mind. We wel- 
come it, because it opens the path to Buddhism ; 
but the fact remains that by our idleness and 
sloth we are letting our own noble doctrine 
suffer defeat in the contest of religion: In 
the Butkyo Koron, in the article on “The 
Future of the Priesthood,” we are told that, 
though progress is the law of nature, the rule 
does not seem to apply to the dosu. Their 
mission is to exercise an uplifting influence on 
the laymen ; but they cannot do this while there 
is, as now, a great gulf fixed between priests 
and people. The Christian ministers are more 
secular than the Jo8u, and among Christians, 
the Protestant more so than the Catholic. Our 
Buddhist priests must take note of this and must 
draw nearer to the people by becoming more 
secular in their ways. In the same journal, 
another writer complains that the younger priests 
of his sect (Jodo) laugh at the methods of the 
older generation, instead of aiding them with 
friendly assistance to strike out in better paths. 
In Dogakw (Shingon sect), is an article on 
“The Decay of Morality,” the evil tendencies 
of the time are lamented, and the blame is 
attributed to the priesthood, who fail to check 
vice and to set an example of activity in good 
works. Another writer compares the Buddhist 
doctrine to a great capital-stock, with Shaka 
as the head of the house and the priests as his 
clerks, and warns them that if the people have 
no confidence in the clerks, then no purchasers 
will come to the store. 





oe 

We have more than once quoted extracts 
indicating that in Buddhist doctrine (as well as 
in Christian) there is a tendency to ration- 
alize the accepted notions of Heaven and 
Hell. Two instances are afforded this month. 
In the Hana no Sono we find a specimen of 
Mr. Kato's peculiar Socratic preaching, and 
the subject dealt with is “ The Aim of 
Buddhists.” ‘“ Why,” he asks, “do you believe 
in Buddhism? Why do you visit the temple? 
Ts it that you may be rewarded by Buddha? 
That you may reach Heaven or avoid Hell? 
And this Heaven—is it a place where houses 
last forever, where the sun always shines, and 
where nobody works and everybody has plenty 
of food and clothes? Is thisyour idea? If so, 
you are indeed of a gross and selfish nature. 
Truly such a Heaven is little better than a fine 
hotel.” In Butkyo an article on “ Hell” 
begins by describing the temptations and sins 
that befal men in their youth, when they are 
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headstrong and self-willed. But this wicked- 
ness brings its own unhappiness. Death comes 
finally, and it is then that the recollection 
rushes over these men of the deeds done in the 
flesh, and his self-confidence disappears and 
remorse and unquiet take its place. This is the 
end of the hell of this world, and the entrance 
on the hell of the next. 





* 
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The Buddhist press no longer teems with 
denunciation of Christianity; but once in a 
while the text is revived, that Christians are by 
their creed prevented from being patriots and 
loyal subjects. In the Gokoku (successor to 
Dampo), the special champion of patriotic 
religion (outside of Shintoist journals), we 
find % sermon on this text, in which the 
Popular Party comes in for a share of 
blame, on the ground that it has tried to 
mix religion and politics in connection with 
the Kumamoto school affair. Another article 
in the same journal, entitled “The Founda- 
tion of the Country,” begins by postulating that 
the said foundation is Buddhism, and then goes 
on to ask a searching question concerning 
the Christian missionaries who have come here 
Why, it says, have they left their own country, 
where there are still multitudes who do 
not profess to be Christians? The answer is 
that they find Christianity no longer advancing 
there, as must be the case in every nation of 
a high degree of civilization, and they go else- 
where in the hope of perpetuating its influence 
amid the more suitable surroundings of semi- 
civilizations. In ranking Japan among such 
nations they err greatly. Many Buddhists are, 
however, in danger of being trapped ; for they 
think that if they became Christians they will 
get plenty of money and be able to perform 
miracles. This is a great mistake. These 
people cannot teach how to perform miracles ; 
and they no longer spend money for converts 
and for helping the poor. They used to;"but 
the times have changed: 


a*e 


In the Fucho Shinshi (Shinto) we find an 
article to the same purpose. There is a pro- 
verb, the writer says, that a man may build a 
house, but his grandson will sell it. The 
thought is that the man’s son sees and remembers 
the labour of his father, and, when the father 
dies, the son keeps the family property intact, 
and amasses new wealth. But the grandson, 
never knowing the toil of the grandfather and 
never trained to work for himself, dissipates the 
patrimony and sells the homestead. This is 
what we have done to the heritage of our coun- 
try. Forgetting or never learning the history 
of Jimmu Tenno’s labours in the conquest of 
the country and the foundation of the empire, 
we turn to the history of foreign lands and con- 
temn our own, Nay, more, we give our ad- 
herence to a religion which teaches that a man 
Christ is greater than our Emperor. Christi- 
anity is a cult taking its rise in a distant corner 
of Asia Minor, and has no connection with our 
country. For us the Emperor should be the 
living God, the living protector, 


ee 

In the Fiyu Kiristokyo Zasshi (Universalist) 
Mr. Yoshimura writes on “Immoral News- 
papers and Magazines.” Some of these journals 
are full of indecent writings. Others make a 
specialty of personal gossip, selecting the pecu- 
larity of some individual, magnifying, distorting, 
and ridiculing itin the most sensational manner. 
Mr. Yoshimura is not afraid to specify the 
offending journals, and names several of them. 
Mr. Yamada writes in timely fashion on “ En- 
terprise and Stability.’ Many times have Japan- 
ese Christians established schools for the poor. 
But these charities have not always lasted. 
Started in an impulse of sympathy and bene- 
volence, their promoters have lacked perseve- 
rance, and this quality they must cultivate in 
carrying out their undertakings. 


ere 

In the Rikugo Zasshi (Congregational) Mr. 
Yokoi writes in a scholarly way on “The Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,” describing his services to the 
Jewish nation. Mr. Miyake discusses “The 
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Development of the Idea of God.” His essay 
is good reading ; but it seems to follow closely 
the lines of Mr. Fiske’s ‘Ideas of God.” A 
review of Mr. Schmiedel’s ‘‘ Inspiration” con- 
fines itself to an exposition of the author's ideas, 
and avoids committing the crilic to definite 
views. A correspondent indorses Mr. Asada’s 
views, published last month, on the need of a 
revision of the Japanese translation of the Bible. 
It strikes us that these suggestions would have 
been much more seasonable if they had been 
made (and apparently they could have been) 
before the beginning of the expensive under- 
taking just completed—the printing of the 
Romanized version of the Bible in Yokohama. 
Is it not a little inconsiderate to come in after 
its completion and proclaim the defects of the 
present translation ? 
. + * 

The Fukuin Shimpo (Presbyterian) prints 
Mr. Ibuka’s address on “ Unity of Spirit” at the 
Kumias (Presbyterian) Conference. He refers 
to the formation of this single body out of 
six independent organizations ; hopes that those 
who have been brought up amid the individuali- 
ties of each separate creed will accommodate 
themselves to the broader tenets of the united 
body; and lays it down that toleration is the 
secret of unity. A writer on ‘‘ Japanese Litera- 
ture” exhorts his countrymen to pay more at- 
tention to their own literature. In purity and 
beauty of thought it surpasses, he thinks, any- 
thing they can find in Western literature. In 
the uoché (Presbyterian) is an essay on “In- 
dividualism in Religions.” Noting the contrasted 
types of individualism and socialism, the writer 
points out that, though the stage of socialistic 
development has been reached in the West, the 
essential phase of individualism has not yet 
been passed in Japan. What is still needed is 
earnest independent work by each Christian on 
his own account. In another number the com- 
plaint is raised, in some remarks addressed to 
“Teachers in Theological Schools,” that many 
students, when they come to graduate, proclaim 
at the Commencement exercises, ‘I do not 
believe in the Divinity of Christ,” and then go 
over to Unitarianism, evading in this way their 
pledge to preach for the church that has 
educated them. Such persons should never 
have been received at all. It is of no use to 
educate enemies, to give swords to robbers, and 
teachers should be more careful in this respect. 

* * * 

In the Shinrf (German) we find this month 
no articles of Japanese authorship. The Shu- 
Ayo (Unitarian) offers two well-known names 
on its list, those of Principal Inouye Enryo and 
of Mr. Ko Yeizo. The former takes as a sub- 
ject, “Is there a Materialist Religion?” All 
true religions teach the immortality of the soul, 
But we find a competing set of doctrines known 
as Materialism. It denies, however, that the 
soul is immortal. To this we cannot accord 
the name of religion. No one doubts that in a 
certain sense Materialism has rendered great 
services to religion, namely, by stimulating true 
religion to greater efforts, by leading an attack 
which could be repelled only by great exertions. 
But none the less is it true that Materialism is 
to-day the enemy ; and the only great enemy, of 
religion. Christianity and Buddhism have alike 
to meet and defeat this powerful foe. Mr. Ko 
Yeizo writes on ‘“ Unitarianism as a Reconcil- 
ing Influence in Japanese Religion.” There 
are to-day in Japan four different religions, all 
struggling for mastery ; they fall easily into two 
groups, however, Buddhism, Shintoism, and 
Confucianism on the one side, and Christianity 
on the other. Among these, who shall be the 
peacemaker, the reconciling influence? Uni- 
tarianism alone. In the eye of this faith there 
is but one religion, All the various sects and 
cults are but the different manifestations of the 
ove universal religious spirit. Their source 
and their aims are the same in all, Paradise, 
Gokurakuji (Buddhist Heaven), Takamaga- 
meadow (Shinto), Seiyeki (Confucian),—what 
are these but different expressions for the same 
idea? The enemy of a religion is not any of 
its fellow religions. The real and only enemy 
of religion is Materialism. 

Original from 
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THE CODES. 


A 
E have already published a résumé 

of the opinions expressed by the 
vernacular press on the subject of the Bill for 
the postponement of the Civil and Commer- 
cial Codes. This matter has evidently cost 
the Government much thought and pro- 
bably nota little perplexity, as well indeed 
it might, for no question of greater im- 
portance has occupied official attention 
since the commencement of the Afeiji era. 
The Codes, against the immediate opera- 
tion of which the Diet recorded its vote 
by a considerable majority last session, 
had been in process of compilation for 
fully fifteen years. They represented the 
outcome of the best expert labour that the 
resources of the State could command, 
and the necessity for their enactment was 
universally acknowledged. As to this 
latter point, there can be no second opi- 
nion. For though, at one time, the bar- 
risters of the English School and their 
following opposed the idea of codification 
altogether, their objection has long since 
been over-ruled by a general conviction 
that the nation’s civilization will remain 
confessedly on a low level until a body of 
intelligible laws adapted to the country’s 
modern requirements and in accord with 
the principles of Western jurisprudence, 
has been enacted and put into operation. 
Hence the Diet, while agreeing to post- 
pone the operation of the Codes for aterm 
of four years, was careful to make it quite 
clear that the object of postponement was 
not repeal but revision, and we now find 
the journalistic advocates of postponement 
declaring, in the least equivocal terms, that 
the speedy operation of the Codes stands 
second in point of importance to their 
revision only. On the other hand, the ex- 
perience of foreign countries has shown 
that to postpone the operation of a Code 
of laws for the purpose of revision, means, 
in effect, to relegate it to a hermetically 
sealed pigeon-hole. If 
be applicable to Japan’s case, the de- 
cision of the Diet, if carried into effect, 
signifies that Japan must be content to re- 
main for probably two or three decades 
longer without any satisfactory or sufficient 
body of Civil and Commercial laws. There- 
fore, the situation in which the present 
Government found itself when 
into office three months ago, was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The easiest and sim- 
plest course would have been to accept 
the decision of the Diet at once, and thus 
to transfer to the shoulders of the people’s 
representatives all the responsibility of 
indefinitely interrupting the progress of 
useful legislation. But men like Count 
ITo and Count INouyE, who have direct- 
ed, and for the most part inspired, Japan’s 


this experience 


it came 


modern development, were not likely to 
be satisfied with such a time-serving rdle. 
They themselves, as is well known, were 
not less persuaded than any member of the 
Diet of the necessity of ve ee Codes. 
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But they were still more firmly persuaded 
of the necessity of equipping the country 
with a proper body of civil laws, since these 
constitute, in truth, the real basis of per- 
sonal liberty. To many critics it has 
seemed that the best way to solve the pro- 
blem would have been to give immediate 
effect to the Diet’s Bill, and to take speedy 
But it 
is very conceivable that the Ministers of the 
Crown may have acted wisely in judging 
differently. It is now asserted that the deli- 
beration shown by the very statesmen pub- 
licly known to favour revision, has served 
to make perfectly clear their resolve to 


steps for the revision of the Codes. 


ensure the final operation of the Codes, 
and not to allow postponement to be per- 





verted into virtual rejection. The problem 
was one of immense gravity, and it may 
be assumed that all persons genuinely in- 
terested in Japan’s welfare will sympathise 
with the difficulties her statesmen have 
had to encounter in solving it. The Cabi- 
net has afforded its enemies an oppor- 
tunity to accuse it of vacillation, and they 
have taken full advantage of the chance. 
Not honest advantage, indeed, for the 
principal Kazshin-to organ, the Mainichi 
Shimbun, with characteristic but suicidal 
anxiety to impart the worst possible com- 
plexion to every act of the Government, 
deliberately charges Count Iro with hav- 
ing changed his opinion three times during 
the past three months, whereas it is certan 
that for three years Count ITo has never 
wavered in his conviction that further re- 
vision of the Codes must precede their 
operation. But criticisms so obviously 
suggested by malice injure no one except 
their formulator. The Government un- 
questionably has laid itself open to a 
charge of hesitation. If valid reasons for 
its delay existed, the time has probably 
not yet come to publish them. The gene- 
ral, and apparently well founded, belief at 
present is that an official Bill will be pre- 
sented to the Diet this session providing 
for the immediate operation of certain 
Sections of the Commercial Code, namely, 
the Sections relating to Companies, to 
Bills of Exchange, Promissary Notes and 
Cheques, and to Bankruptcy. Laws deal- 
with these subjects are sorely needed, and 
it seems likely that the Diet will pass such 
a Bill. The object of the Government in 
recently appointing the Committee of In- 
vestigation which caused such a commo- 
tion, is now clear: it was to obtain an 





expression of expert and political opinion 
as to the possibility of dividing the Codes 
in theabove sense. One of the Katshin-to 
organs does not hesitate to allege that the 
original intention of the Committee’s ap- 
pointment was to obtain a pretext for re- 
commending the SOVEREIGN to withhold 
his Sanction from the Bill, but that notion 
is flatly contradicted by the clear explana- 
tions which Count ITo himself gave at the 
time. It will have been observed, also, that 





the Shogyo Shimpo regards as contrary to 
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attempt to enforce the Codes piecemeal. 
We are wholly at a loss to comprehend 
such a contention, in view of the rider add- 
ed to the Diet’s Bill at the last moment‘ 
namely, that effect might be given to each 
portion of the Codes simultaneously with 
its revision and prior to the date of gene- 
ral postponement. 

One satisfactory feature of the verna- 
cular journals’ comments is that they have 
abandoned the wild accusation perferred 
by some of them at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Investigation Committee; 
the accusation, namely, that the Cabinet 
contemplated keeping the Diet’s Bill from 
the SSOVEREIGN’S ken. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable how such a phantasy could be 
gravely asserted, for even supposing that 
the Constitution could be deliberately 
flouted by the Ministers of the Crown to 
the extent of virtually substituting their 
own sanction or veto for that of the 
Throne, the EMPEROR himself, as we 
pointed out at the time, takes far too keen 
an interest in, and has much too close a 
knowledge of, the great administrative 
problems of his realm to allow himself to 
be thus ignored. The suggestion was in 
reality an insult to the SOVEREIGN not to 
the Cabinet, and it is interesting to observe 
that the very journals which formulated it 
a month ago, now admit, either directly 
or by implication, that there never could 
have been any question as to submitting 
the Bill to the EMPEROR, and that nothing 
admitted of doubt except the time at which 
it should be submitted within the Constitu- 
tional limits, namely, between the date of 
its passage and the opening of the next 
session of the Diet. 

It is impossible not to express the keen- 
est regret that the postponement of the 
Codes has become an accomplished fact. 
Their operation is not only absolutely ne- 
cessary in view of the radically altered 
conditions of civil, commercial, and in- 
dustrial life in Japan, but would also mark 
a solid and conspicuous step of national 
progress. If any Japanese desires to gauge 
foreign opinion on this point, he has only 
to note that the very foreigners who habi- 
tually sneer at the Diet and its doings, 
have, in this instance, insisted most loudly 
on the inviolability of the Diet’s decision ; 
and that the very foreigners who persist- 
ently vilify Japan and implacably oppose 
Treaty Revision, are now most vehement 
in their congratulations that the Postpone- 
ment Bill has been sanctioned. This is 
a small matter, but it is not a small matter 
that a distinctly retrogressive step has had 
to be taken in deference to an outburst of 
opinion, partly political, largely reactionary, 
and only fractionally sound. 
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JUSTICE ILLUSTRATED BY FOUR- 
NALISTIC METHODS. 
aes “Sareea 

T is a common trick with certain local 
newspapers in Japan, when conducting 
against the Fapan Mazi the crusade which 
appears to be their easiest means of filling 
their columns, to attribute to this journal 
opinions which we never by any possibility 
could have held, and assertions diametric- 
ally the contrary of those really made by 
Needless to add that these imaginary 
views and statements are always calculat- 
ed to represent us as fighting against the 
interests of our own countrymen or advo- 
cating some procedure hostile to foreigners 
generally. It seldom seems worth while 
to notice such unprincipled and dishonest 
tactics, but a recent case is too flagrant to 
be passed in silence. In August last, the 
Hyogo News undertook to prove that Japa- 
nese judges are wholly incompetent to 
administer justice, and that the Japanese 
people are “utterly incapable of grasping 
the ideas of Westerns with regard to what 
constitutes justice.” In support of these 
sweeping assertions it adduced various 
examples from recent procedure in Japa- 
nese Law Courts; among other the case of 
Mr. St. JOHN BROWNE, who had failed to 
obtain a judgment in the matter. of a lease. 
We had already joined issue with the 
Japanese Court’s view in this instance, 
but as the circumstances did not seem to 
warrant such an extreme inference as that 
drawn by the Hyogo News, we made the 
following comments :— 


us. 


‘The third basis of the Hyogo News’ condemnation is 
a recent decision of a Japanese tribunal that a pei 
petual lease on unchanging terms cannot be recog! 
ed by law. At the time when this verdict was 
tendered, we expressed strong disapproval of it, because, 
in the absence of any definite lrgal enactment to the 
contrary the plain terms of a_contract ought, in our 
opinion, to be enforced by the Courts. 


But it is none the less certain that the highest school 
of Western jurists decline to admit the propriety of 
perpetual leases. The new Civil Code, compiled from 
the best materials furnished by the Occident, does not 
recognise such leases, and makes special provision 
for converting into terminable contracts any obliga- 
tion of the kind that may be in existence at the time 
of the Code’s going into operation. The Court, in the 
absence of a writt-m law, took the guidance of Fapan. 
ese custom, and in so doing we cannot but think that 
it erred. ‘As to the principle at stake, however, the 
indisputable fact ix that the future law of the land, a 
law strictly in accord with Western jurisprudence, was 
anticipated, though harshly applied, by the Court. 
Evidently there is no ground here for alleging that 
“Japanese Judges have not the slightest idea of what 
Westerns consider justice.” 











We have italicized portions of the above 
in order to give prominence to the fact 
that we were strongly opposed to the 
ruling of the Japanese Court. Nothing 
could be plainer than our language. It 
admitted of no doubt whatever. August, 
however, is three months ago, and few 
persons remember the contents of a jour- 
nal so accurately as to be able to correct 
a courageously falsified version three 
months later. Accordingly, we have the 
Hyogo New now writing thus :— 


Some time since we had occasion in these columns 
to comment strongly on the injustice of the Japanese 
Courts whereby a perpetual lease was nullified. This 
was enough to rouse the ire of our warlike opponent, 
and we were freely taunted with absolute ignorance of 
all things Fapanese, It was in vain that we urged that 
these perpetual leases were granted by the Govern- 


ment, and that irrespective of any precedent Oey 
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on that ground alone be held valid. They were against 
all custom, said the Mail, and although, perhaps, it 
was somewhat unsatisfactory that a contract should be 
broken, still “no distinction between Japanese and 
foreigners was made,” and “custom was held to be 
opposed to the demand preferred by the foreign lessor.” 
“"Phe Court, in the absence of a written law, took the 
guidance of Japanese custom.” Here we have a very 
positive assertion that according to custom there was 
no such thing in existence in Japan asa perpetual lease. 
We have it in black and white on the ail's own 
authority. 


Then, having quoted some paragraphs 
from a series of articles on “New Laws 
and Old Customs” at present appearing 
in these columns, to show that perpetual 
tenancy was not unknown in old Japan, 
the Hyogo News concludes thu: 


In view of such a clear exposition as th 
ment in Mr. St. John Browne’s case seems iniquitous, 
and not the combined sophistries of a thousand Mail 
editors, all equally opposed to foreign rights, can make 
such a decision seem just. 








Again we have used italics to make clear 
the position which the Hyogo News falsely 
assigns to us. It deliberately represents 
us as having concurred in the justice of 
the Japanese Court’s judgment, whereas 
our words were that we “expressed strong 
disapproval of the judgment,” that we 
thought “the plain terms of the contract 
should have been enforced by the Court,” 
and that we were of opinion that “the 
Court had erred in taking the guidance of 
Japanese custom in the absence of written 
law.” As to whether such things as per- 
petual leases had or had not existed at 
any time in Japan, we said nothing. The 
general custom of the country has always, 
we believe, been opposed to such leases, 
though they were granted under excep- 
tional circumstances. At any rate, the 
Court’s decision was based upon alleged 
custom, and while pronouncing it an er- 
roneous decision, in our opinion, we 
declined to be so grossly prejudiced as 
to deduce from such a decision the infer- 
ence that Japanese Judges are wholly in- 
competent to administer justice. Be the 
question of custom as it may, however, the 
point is that we were strongly opposed to 
the Court’s verdict, and that we expressed 
our dissent in the plainest terms. Yet, 
now, the Hyogo News deliberately repre- 
sents us as having been “ roused to ire 
in defence of the Court’s action, and ashav- 
ing, in our “ opposition to foreign rights,” 
essayed a number of “sophistries” to 
make the decision seem just.” Evidently no 
language admissible in the columns of this 
journal can adequately describe the con- 
duct of a newspaper so unprincipled and 
so indifferent to the commonest rules of 
truth as the framer of these slanders. The 
Hyogo News must have had our article of last 
August before it when it wrote. It cannot 
plead the pretence of forgetfulness for it 
actually quotes, in inverted commas, sen- 
tences or portions of sentences, usedin the 
article. Indeed, these very quotations 
show the daring fraudulence of its methods; 
for whereas we wrote, “the Court, in the 
absence of a written law, took the guidance 
of Japanese custom, and in so doing we 
cannot but think that it erred,” the Hyogo 
journa} cuts off the words italicised and 
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makes us say simply ‘the Court, in the 
absence of a written law, took the guidance 
of Japanese custom.” With our article 
before it then, with our unequivocal con- 
demnation of the Court’s verdict staring it 
in the face, the Hyogo News has deliberately 
resorted to the imposition of quoting 
fractions of our sentences in order to dia- 
metrically pervert the meaning of the 
whole, and in mendacious language of its 
own has falsely attributed to us views the 
very opposite of those we expressed in the 
simplest and plainest terms. Such false- 
hood and imposture may be the last re- 
source at the command of the Hyogo jour- 
nal, but they must also mark the last notice 
it shall receive in these columns. 


THE GOVENMERNT’S DECLARATION 
OF POLICY. 


See eS 

HE first day of actual deliberation in 

the House of Representatives was De- 
cember rst. Immediately after the various 
secretarial announcements which precede 
the Order of the Day, Count INouvE, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, as- 
cended the rostrum, and in his capacity of 
acting Minister President, made a declara- 
tion of the policy of the Cabinet. It was 
a written declaration, compiled by the 
Minister President, Count Ito, who 
could not himself attend on account of the 
injuries he received on the 27th instant. 
Count INouyYE, though he occupies such a 
prominent place among the statesmen of 
the Mei era, had never before stood in the 
rostrum of the House of Representatives, 
and apart from the great interest attach- 
ing to the matter of his speech, there was 
evidently much curiosity to see how he 
would bear himself. From the first, 
it was plain that neither the 
exceptionally responsible position in which 
he found himself nor the novelty of his sur- 
roundings, affected him at all inconveni- 
ently. The remarks with which he pre- 
faced and supplemented the reading of the 
Declaration, were delivered with perfect 


however, 


”)self-possession, and the reading of the 


long document was marked by clearand em- 
phaticelocution. Nevertheless, the vicari- 
ous element of the proceeding furnished 
opportunity to discontented members, one 
of whom showed sufficient pettiness to 
raise a point of order as to whether a 
Minister of State is entitled to read docu- 
ments aloud in the House. There is a 
provision of the Standing Orders which 
forbids members to read out arguments or 
statements of opinion, and the cavilling 
member would fain have extended this 
prohibition to the case of a Minister of 
State reading a declaration of Cabinet 
policy written by the Minister President. 
This singularly childish objection was 
emphatically over-ruled by the President 
of the House, who pointed out that the plain 
purpose of the Standing Orders was to 
prevent members from reading out their 
speeches) and:that it would be extravagant 
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to apply the interdict to the case of a 
Cabinet Minister commissioned to deliver 
a statement of policy on behalf of a Mini- 
ster President who had been disabled by 
an accident. The House applauded this 
ruling, and laughed very heartily at an- 
other member of diminutive stature but 
vast choler, who delivered himself of some 
shouting and puffing protests against the 
difficulty of comprehending a written de- 
claration read aloud from the rostrum, and 
who betrayed an obstinate resolve to think 
that only boys ina primary school ought 
to be instructed in such a manner. Mr. 
Inouye KakuGoro, with polite irony, re- 
minded people of impatient understanding 
that they would have ample opportunity to 
peruse the Declaration that evening in 
the Stenographic Records, and to air 
their criticisms of it on the following day, 
but this did not deter the persistent Mr. 
TANAKA SHOZO from delivering himself of 
a brief diatribe, in the course of which he 
worked round to his inevitable red rag, 
Count Goto, and simulated considerable 
excitement about trifles utterly out of place 
in the context of Count INOUYE’s speech. 
The House, however, was in a laughing 
humour, and the vehement member for 
Tochigi descended from the rostrum amid 
a burst of merriment provoked by a par- 
ticularly unhappy /apsus dingue in his per- 
oration. Under these circumstances of more 
or less confusion, Mr. WATANABE, Minister 
of State for Finance, ascended the rostrum, 
and in his wonted tranquil yet impressive 
style of delivery, gave an interesting ex- 
posé of the Government’s financial policy. 
Mr. WATANABE had a unique experience. 
Speaking as a Minister of State, he suc- 
ceeded in eliciting the plaudits of the 
House. That is a record never before 
achieved by any member of the Cabinet. 
The success was not due in any sense to 
the fashion of his speech. He employed 
throughout language of the simplest and 
least pretentious character. The facts of 
the declaration were what pleased the 
members. They applauded vigorously 
when they heard that the Government 
intended to reassess the taxable value 
of land the burden 
of the Land Tax by 3} million yen. 
They applauded the methods announced 
for meeting the deficiency thus caus- 
ed in the income of the State. They 
applauded, also, when the Minister told 
them that the volume of exports had in- 
creased nearly 15 million yen since last 
year. Mr. WATANABE’S speech was cer- 
tainly statesmanlike and well constructed. 
Among several striking facts which it con- 
tained, one will be found especially inter- 
esting by students of Japanese finance; 
namely, the remarkable achievement which 
stands to the credit of the Government in 
having gradually and smoothly reduced the 
whole volume of the national domestic 
debt from rates of interest varying be- 
tween 6 and 8 per cent. to a uniform rate 
of 5 percent. We call thi@ Feet 


so as to lessen 


achievement, and our readers will agree 
that the expression is not too strong. But 
of course the key-note of the whole 
speech, the chord which vibrated to the 
hearts of the ¥iyu-to, was the announce- 
ment of a scheme for re-assessing the tax- 
able valuation of land so as to reduce the 
volume of taxation by 3} million yen. 
The Fzyu-to have the satisfaction of seeing 
the Government frankly adopt one of the 
two great fiscal measures for which they 
have so long been labouring. 





ceremony of opening of the present session of the 
Imperial Diet, and that we have further been 
honoured by Your Majesty’s gracious Speech. 
We, Your Majesty’s servants, humbly assure 
Your Majesty that we shall seek, with all respect, 
to discharge our responsibilities of deliberation, 
trusting thereby to show our sense of Your 
Majesty’s great benevolence, and to justify the 
trust reposed in us by the people of Your Majesty’s 
realm. ‘Thus worshipfully do we venture to pre- 
sent our humble reply. 

The President then reported the various 
changes that had taken place in the personnel of 
the House during the recess, as well as the names 
of the officials appointed to discharge the duty of 
Government Delegates. The following list of 
Bills which have been presented by members 





With regard to the speech of the Acting 
Minister President of State, we reserve 
comments until our readers have had an 
opportunity of perusing it at leisure. 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
rE Ae, 


TUESDAY, 29TH NOVEMBER. 


Tue official opening of the Diet having been 
fixed for the 29th instant, the Emperor left the 
Imperial Palace to proceed to the House of 
Peers at half-past ten on that morning. The 
procession, formed in accordance with the eti- 
quette of a State ceremonial of the first order, 
reached the Diet at 10.45, where the Vice-Pre- 
sident, Chief Secretary, and other Secretaries of 
the House of Peers, standing on the right hand 
side ; and the President, Vice-President, Chief 
Secretary, and Secretaries of the House of Re- 
presentatives on the left, received His Majesty 
with profound reverences, Marquis Hachisuka, 
President of the House of Peers, performed the 
same office at the entrance hall, and the Emperor 
proceeded to the Imperial Waiting Room under 
hisguidance. Aftera short interval, His Majesty, 
accompanied by the Princes of the Blood, and 
preceded by Marquis Nabeshima, passed to the 
Throne in the debating chamber of the House 
of Peers. Thereupon Count Inouye, Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, acting for Count Ito, 
Minister President of State, stepped forward, and 
with the usual obeisance handed a scroll to the 
Sovereign, who opened it and read as follows :— 


We announce to the Members of Our House of 
Peers aud of Our House of Representatives 

That We are pleased to perform in person the 
ceremony of opening the present session of the 
Imperial Diet: 

‘That We have directed Our Ministers of State 
to submit for deliberation by the Diet the Budget 
for the twenty-sixth year of Meiji, together with 
various important projects of laws. It is Our hope 
that you will exert your utmost energy in the dis- 
charge of your public duties, always preserving 
harmony and unity among yourselves. 





His Majesty is suffering froma cold which 
was doubtless aggravated by passing along the 
draughty passages of the building, for his voice, 
usually clear and sonorous, sounded husky and 
the reading of the Speech was interrupted by 
coughing. On its conclusion, Marquis Hachi- 
suka, President of the House of Peers, stepped 
forward to receive the scroll; and His Majesty 
left the Throne, setting out at 11.30 on his re- 
turn journey to the Palace. In the Imperial 
suite were Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamber- 
lain, Viscount Hijikata, and Mr. Hanabusa, 
Minister and Vice-Minister respectively of the 
Imperial Household, Marquis Nabeshima, and 
Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand Master and 
Vice-Grand Master of Ceremonies, and many 
other high officials. 

After the official ceremony had been con- 
cluded, the House of Representatives met for 
the discharge of business. The following reply 
to the Speech from the Throne was agreed to, 
and the President was instructed to present it : 

May it please Your Majest: 

We, Your Majesty's servants, members of the 
House of Representatives, desire humbly to ad- 
dress Your Majesty. 


Respectfully and with all deference, we beg to 





was then read out :— 
Names of Presenters. 
‘Mr. Ite Daihachi and others... 


Subject of Bill. 

Amendment of the Public 

Meeting and Political As- 

sociation Regulations. 
. Amendment of the Press 

Regulations, 
Amendment of the Mili- 
tary Organization. 
Amendment of the Law 
for the Assessment of the 
‘Taxable Value of Land. 
Amendment of the Land 
‘Tax Regulations. 
Amendment of the Pub- 
lications Regulations. 
Amendment of the Law 
No. 84 of the 23rd year 
of Meiji. 
Amendment of the Law 
of Registration. 
Amendment of the Land 
‘ax Regulations. 


The President then referred in sympathetic 
terms to the accident which had befallen Count 
Ito, the Minister President of State, and received 
the House’s commission to address to His 
Excellency a message of condolence. The 
House rose at 11.45 a,m., the business for the 
following day having been announced to be the 
election of Chairman and Vice-chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole. 





‘Mr, Minoura Katsuto and others 
Mr. Kudo Kokan and others. 


Mr. Amakasu Famiye and others 








Mr. Sugita Teiichi and others . 





Mr. Kagami Kohei and other 
Mr. Node Shozaburo and other: 








Mr, Node Shozaburo and others .. 





Mr, Hatano Denzaburo and others... 








WEDNESDAY, 30TH NOVEMBER. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The House met at 9.30 a.m, The President 
read out the draft of the House’s Reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, as follows :— 

May it please Your Majesty— 

We, Your Majesty’s most loyal and faithful 
servants of the House of Peers desive humbly to 
address Your August and Enlightened Majesty. 
Your Majesty has been pleased to honour the 
Houses of the Diet with Your Majesty’s presence 
for the purpose of performing the ceremony of 
opening the present session of the Imperial Diet, 
and has moreover condescended to address to us 
most benevolent words, We, Your Majesty’s ser- 
vants, will reverentially observe Your Majesty's 
august command, respectfully obey the provisions 
of the Great Constitution, and humbly preserve 
harmony and unity in the discharge of our public 
duties, to the end that we may be permitted, with 
all deference, to give utterance to our opinions for 
Your Majesty’s wise consideration, Thus most 
worshipfully do we venture to present our humble 
ceply to Your Majesty’s benevolent speech. 

The House approved this form and then pro- 
ceeded to elect a Chairman of Committee of the 
Whole with the following results :— 

Marquis Saio 97 Votes 
Prince Konoye 66 Votes 

The President, meanwhile, had carried to the 
Palace the House's reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, and on his return reported that His 
Majesty, being ill, had deputed the Minister 
of the Imperial Household to represent him, 
and to transmit the following answer to the 
Peers reply 

We approve the profound and earnest expres- 
sion of Our House of Peers’ loyalty. 

The Chief Secretary then announced the re- 
ceipt of the following :— 


From the Government a Bill relating to the amendment of the 
Commercial Code, ans of a part of the regulations for its en- 
forcement, and to its enforcement. 

Also, a Bill'for the establishment of a Court to adjudicate ques- 
tions as to limits of competence. 


The House commissioned the President to 
make a visit of condolence to the Minister Pre- 
sident of State on its behalf, and rose at 1.55 
p.m., after electing the various Standing Com- 
mittees. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 














express our gratitude that Your Majesty has been 










Ferre pleased to honour us with Your Mar 


e{2)'s presence for the purpose of performi the? 





richhe House met at r.10 p.m. The President 
annotinced that he had carried the House's 
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answer to the speech from the Throne to the 
Palace in the forenoon, but that the Emperor, 
being indisposed, had deputed the Minister of 
the Imperial Household to receive the docu- 
ment, His Majesty's reply being :— 

We approve the profound and earnest expre 
sion of Our House of Representatives’ loyalty. 


The President announced that, as deputed 
by the House, he had proceeded to the residence 
of the Minister President, and enquired as to 
His Excellency’s condition. Count Ito had 
been too unwell to receive him, but he had met 
Countess Ito, who had desired him to convey 
the thanks of the Minister President to the 
House, and to say that his injuries were rapidly 
mending. The election of the Chairman of 
Committee of the Whole was then proceeded 
with, the result being :— 

Mr. Suzuki Shigeto 
Mr. Watanabe Koki 
Mr. Kono Hironaka 
Mr. Abe Banko: 
Mr. Ando Kinka 
Mr, Awaya Shimazo . 
Mr. Kusumoto Masataka 


The House then proceeded to elect the stand- 
ing Committees, The election took place by 
Sections, and the President announced a recess 
(2.15 p.m.) for the purpose. The results of 
n were subsequently announced as 















BUDGET COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Minoura Katsuto ,, 
Mr. Yamada Toji 


.Katshin-to. 











































Mr. Fukui Naokishi F syu-to. 
Mr. Ta Teikichi Fiyu-to. 
Mr, Kawashima Doniei Club. 
Mr, Hasegawa Tai Fiyu to. 
Mr, Amakusa Fumiye Fiyu-to. 
Mr, Kato Masanosuke ‘aishin-to. 
Mr. Katano Toshiro .Domei Club. 
Mr. Sugita Teiichi .Figuto. 
Mr. Nakanoji Yoh .Domei Club. 
Mr. Takase Tojiro Fiyu-to. 
Mr. Chiba Teitaro Fiyu-to. 
Mr. Shioji Hikoyemon Kishu ha. 
Mr. Kawashima Uichiro Domes Club. 


‘Chuo Kosho- Kas. 
Chuo Kosho- Ke 
-Kokumin Kyokai. 
‘Kokumin Kyokui. 
Chuo Kosho- Kat. 
‘in-to Mushosoku, 
Kaishin to. 


. Toyama To 
+ Nagao Shiroyemor 
Koto Kei .... 
Lakehire Yoshimich 
+ Sugita Gengouo. 
+ Shiba Shi 
+ Ozaki Yukio 
Fujita Magoichi 
« Iwazaki Manjiro 
* Hashimoto Kuntar 
» Nakamura Yaroku . 
+ Morino Tamegoro 
» Kurata Jungoro 
Ishida Kwannosuke 
Kudo Kokan 
Kono Hironaka 
Saito Keiji, 

Shiota Okuzo 
ai Ki 





































‘Domei Club. 
Kaishin to, 
Kaishin-to. 
Fiyu-to. 
Fay iy to. 



















Mr. Hirozumi Hisamichi Kaishin to, 
Mr. Kusumoto Masataka . Domei Club. 
Mr. Kaino Kezw Fiyu-to. 
Mr. Hasebe Junko wa Fiyu-to. 
Mr. Takeichi Ansai “Fiyu to. 





. Nakano Buyei Kaishin-to. 
. Hayashida Tokuro . 
: Higashio Heitaro, 
. Okada Koroku 
'. Hatano Denzaburo 
Mr. Node Shozaburo .. 


The names of the Disciplinary and Petitions 
Committees were also announced. The Chief 
Secretary stated that the following had been 
received :— 


From Mr. Kashiwada Moribumi and others, a 
uestion relating to materials for a Steel 
Foundry and experiments connected with 

the establishment of the same. 

From Mr. Kato Masanosuke and others, a 
Question ‘relating to fishing by United 
States vessels at the Chishima Islands, 

Also, a Question relating to tlhe management 
of sales of public land. 

Also, a Question relating to the granting of 
contracts for public works. 

Also, a Question relating to the taxation of 
marine product 

From the Government, the Budget for the 26th 
year of Meizi, together with Estimates of 
Extraordinary Revenue and Expenditure 


for the same. 
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Also, a Supplementary Budget for the 2gth 
year of Meifi. 

Also, a Special Estimate of revenue and ex- 
penditure of the Imperial University and of 
the Upper Middle Zoshékan of Kagoshima 
for the 25th year of Meiy#. 

Also, an Estimate of Expenditures to be de- 
frayed by the ‘Treasury in consequence of 
agreements. 

Also, a Barristers Law Bill. 

Also, a Bill for the issue of Railway Bonds. 

Also, a Bill relating to funds for the purchase 
of Railway Material. 

From Mr. Imai Isoichiro, a Supplementary Bill 
relating to Weights and Measures. 

From Mr, Motoda Hajime and others, a Bill 
relating to the Law of Public Meetings and 
Political Association, the Copyright Law 
and the Publication Law, 

From Mr. Maki Bokushin, a Representation re- 
lating to funds for the Colonization of 
Hokkaido, 

From Mr. Motoda Hajime, a Bill for amending 
the Organization of Law Courts. 

From Mr. Sasaki Shozo and others, a Bill for 
amending the Law of Registration, 

From Mr. Ooka Ikuzo and others, a Bill for the 
amendment of the Baliffs Regulations. 

Fiom Mr. Kataoka Chokuan and others, a Bill 
relating to the transfer of Prison Expendi- 
tures to the charge of the Treasury. 

The House rose at 3.30 p.m., the business 
for the 1st instant having been fixed as follows: 
(1) The First Reading of the Barristers Bill. 
(2) Election of a Special Committee to consider 
the same. (3) First Reading of the Govern- 
ment’s Bill relating to the issue of Railway 
Bonds. (4) Election of a Special Committee 
to consider the same. (5) First Reading of the 
Government's Bill relating to funds for the pur- 
chase of Railway Material. (6) Election of a 
Special Committee to consider the same. 











THURSDAY, 1ST DECEMBER. 
HOUSE oF PEERS. 

The House did not meet. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House met at 1.05 p.m. The Chief 
Secretary announced the receipt of the follow- 
ing :— 

From the Governmet, 2 Bill for the Sp 

Taxable Value of bande 
Also, a Bll for Amending a Part ofthe Income Tax Regulations 
pisos. Bill for Amending a Part of the Saké¢ Brewing Tax Re- 


Also, a Bill ‘for Amending the Supplementary Saké Brewing 
‘Tax Regulations. 


ial Amendment of the 





. | Also, a Bill for Amending a Part of Law 24, issued in the aand 


ear of Meyie 
‘for Amending the Tobacco Tax Regulations, 

il Pelating to the Capital of tht Central Famine Res 

From Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro,a Question relating to Game Licens 

From Mr. Tomonaga shinzo-and others, a bill for the amen 
iment of the System of Urban and Prefectural Government, 

From Nir. Yumoto Voshinorisa fepresentation relating to Wor 
Of Irrigation connected with the Three Great Rivers, Kiso, 
Yodo, 











ind Tone. 

From Mr. Hatoyama Kazuo and others, a Barristers’ Bill. 

From Mr. Saito Ryosuke and others, a Representation relating 
to the Management of Government Forests and Moors. 

From Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei and others, a Supplementary Bill 
relating to City Government, anda Bill for rescinding Law 
No. 12 of the aand year of Seiji. 


The President announced that Mr. Kono Hiro- 
naka had been elected chairman of the Budget 
Committee, Mr, Nishikawa Giyen, Chairman of 
the Disciplinary Committee, and Mr. Takata 
Sanaye, Chairman of the Petitions Committee. 

The House having then proceeded to the 
Order of the Day, Count Inouye, Minister of 














"| State for Home Affairs, representing the Minister 


President of State, ascended the rostrum and 


“| said :-— 


Gextieme,—I count it very happy that my 
official duties give me the opportunity of meet- 
ing you all here to-day. Under ordin 
cumstances, the Minister President, Cov 
would have appeared in your House and given an 
accurate explanation of the Government’s policy, 
but owing to severe injuries received by him in an 
accident, on the 27th of last month, he is confined 
to his house, and his physicians consider that he 
will not be able to resume the duties of his office 
for 30 or 4o days. You have been so good as to 
direct that sympathetic inquiries about his condition 
should be made in your name, and I doubt not 
that you share our regret for his inability to appear 
here to-day. The Minister President has, however, 
committed to writing a statement of the Govern 
ment’s policy, and this, having been duly debated 
by the Cabinet, I shall now have the honour of 
reading to you :— 

GexTiemen,—Itis only a few months since, 





































in ole ¢ to the gracious command of our Sove- 


reign, we were invested with the grave responsibi- 
lities ‘of Ministers of State; and we consider it a 
special honour that we are able, in the present 
session of the Diet, to lay before you, in our official 
capacity, the views we entertain with regard to 
the course of policy to be pursued hereafter by the 
Government. The general course of policy to be 
pursued by the Government will be, at home, to 
promote the improvement of the administrative 
machinery by bringing its operations into prac- 
tical conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and, on the one hand, to strengthen 
the foundations of the State’ in conformity withthe 
great polity of the realm; on the other, to promote 
the welfare of the people by protecting their rights. 
Abroad, the Government aims at elevating the 
prestige of the country vis.d-vis the different Fo- 
reign Powers, and thereby attaining the great ob- 
ject contemplated by the nation, As to admini- 
strative reforms, to talk about them is easy ; but 
to_carry them out is a task of the greatest 
difficulty. But be the task ever so difficult, 
it must not be deferred, or executed in 
incomplete manner. We are resolved unhesi- 














latingly to remove every obstacle that blocks 
the path of national progress. The work of 
improving administrative affairs and setting 


them in order can not be carried out without 
carefully considering the fuluce and remote con- 
sequences of the measures taken, Speedy attain- 
ment is therefore difficult ; success must be achieved 
by degrees, It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the successful conduct of national affairs depends 
upon harmonious cooperation between Govern- 
ment and people. It is, gentlemen, our earnest 
hope that the Government’s sincere intention will 
command your appreciation and sympathy, Lhe 
many countries which, like stars, dot the sur- 
face of the globe, are competing with each other 
in the development of their internal resources and 
in the extension of their foreign trade and inter- 
course. Despite occasional collisions and disturb- 
ances, these countries, during recent years, have 
generally succeeded in preserving the forms of 
peace, and have endeavoured to cultivate mutual 
friendship. But if we look at the other aspect of the 
situation, we find every nation occupied with the 
solution of the problem how to defend itself, and 
taxing its resources to the utmost for the purpose of 
completing its military equipment. Since the first 
dawn of a orical era, the world has never seen 
such gigantic armaments as are now witnessed. 
A question of vital importance to Japan is her 
armament, and of her armament no part demands 
more urgent attention than the increase of the 
Navy. The increase of the Navy, as compared 
with the equipment of the Army, is attended with 
greater difficulties, owing to the very nature of the 
task, as well as to economical reasons, The con- 
dition of the country, however, is such that not a day 
should be lost in carrying out the work. Hence the 
Government, in the Budget for the coming year, 
has asked for large appropriations on account of 
the construction of war-vessels, it being thus hoped 
to accomplish the task in the course of the next few 
years. ‘The Government cannot but hope that, 
in consideration of the general welfare of the coun- 
try, you, gentlemen, will give your consent to these 
appropriations. As to foreign affairs, friendship 
and goodwill more than ever characterize Japan’s 
relations with the Foreign Powers. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that, while endeavouring to 
carry out various reforms in internal admini- 
stration, we are at the same time bound to 
prosecute one of our most cherished desires— 
the great work of Treaty Revision, But much 
caution is required in this matter, and in order 
to achieve the great object entertained ever 
since the Restoration, it is absolutely neces- 
sary above everything, to secure unanimity of 
national view on the subject. Stated in a few 
words, the principal purpose of Treaty Revision is 
to regain powers which a nation ought to possess, 
and to assume obligations which every independ- 
ent State is bound to discharge. The Government, 
in view of the progress of the country, perceives the 
necessity of introducing certain economic changes 
inthe burdens borne by the people; and proposes to 
lower the assessed value of the land under cultiva- 
tion in whatever instances such valuation is dispro- 
portionately high. Inequalities in the assessed 
value of the land have not only been a subject of 
discussion among the people, but have also engag- 
ed the serious attention of the Government, In 
the sequel of careful investigations we are now in 
a position to carry out the desired reform. Very 
litle practical hope can be entertained of the pos- 
sibility of securing absolute equality in the assess 
ed value of land throughout the whole country, 
because climatic conditions, facilities of intercourse 
and transport, fertility of soil, market prices, 
cost of labour, and the nature of the yield vary 
in different localities, But it is important that a 
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where, in cousequence of abnormal inequalities in 
the assessed value of land, the people are un- 
able to bear the burthen of the tax. In carry. 
ing out this reform, it must be remembered that, 
since itis impossible to cut down the expenses neces- 
sary to the maintainence of the State, a decrease 
of revenue in one direction must be compensated 
by an increase in another, ‘That is to say, in view 
of the general condition of the national finance, 
the deficiency caused by the reform in ques- 
tion must inevitably be made good by an 
increase in some other source of revenue. With 
regard to the improvement of river courses and 
embankments, the amounts of money at present 
defrayed from the Treasury is inadequate to 
meet actual requirements. Cousequently, works of 
this nature have hitherto been undertaken only 
with a view to the needs of the moment, and no 
permanent plan of operations extending over a 
number of years has been mapped out. A fre- 
quent result of such a state of affairs has been that 
works had no sooner been completed than they were 
demolished. It has, therefore, been found necessary 
to provide for the appropriation of a sufficient 
sum to meet the urgent needs of the country in 
this respect. As to details, they will be explained 
to you in due time by the Minister of State in 
whose province the matter lies. There is another 
topic to which your attention must be invited. 
That the Japanese nation has been from the 
earliest times distinguished for loyalty to the 
Sovereign, love of country, and devotion. to public 
good, is amply proved in the brilliant pages of the 
Empire’s history. But it is a source of surp 
as well as of satisfaction, that in the short 
space of twenty odd years since the Restora- 
tion, the country has made strides of progress 
so large and iias accomplished achievements 
so solid as to excite the profound admiration of 
all the nations of the world, ‘The work which the 
State demands of us does not, however, end here. 
We must endeavour more and more to develop the 
resources of the country, to raise its prestige 
abroad, and thereby to complete the great work of 
the Restoration. You will scarcely find upon the 
map any country that can be compared with Japan 
in respect of the fact that her forty millions of loyal, 
public spirited, and brave inhabitants, have, in 
little more than twenty years, restored her prestige 
sufficiently to place her side by side with the great 
Powers of the world. Nothing can add to the 
happiness of us, the present generation, whose lot 
has been cast in an age of such splendour and 
glory. We must, then, make it our duty to assist 
in the progress of the country and in the elevation 
of its prestige. That in order to achieve these 
ends we must rely upon the harmonious cdopera- 
tion of Government and people, has already been 
stated, but solicitude for the good of the country 
dictates that, once again, this vital point should be 
pressed upon the attention of you, gentlemen, 
loyal and public spirited members of the Diet, 
Gentlemen, the Imperial Diet is an institution 
for His Majesty the Emperor to hold consultation 
with his subjects on legislative matters, and you as 
the trusted representatives of the people are in a 
position to deliberate upon the various questions 
that concern the interest and safety of the coun- 
try. We venture to invite your attention to 
such obvious facts, because a Legislative Assembly 
being indispensable in every constitutional coun- 
try, is an object of universal interest, and the de- 
gree of its efficiency is the standard by which the 
country’s prestige and power are judged. We 
deem it a great honour, let us repeat once more, 
that, in obedience to the gracious command of our 
August Sovereign, we have been able in the pre- 
sent session of the Diet to lay before you a gene- 
ral outline of the policy to be pursued by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” 

The above, gentlemen, is a statement of the ad- 
ministrative policy which the Government, with 
your mature consent, proposes to follow in order 
to achieve the smooth and satisfactory working of 
constitutional institutions. The Minister Presi- 
dent will have the honour of coming before you so 
soon as his health is sufficiently restored, which I 
trust will be before long. 

Mr. Kori Hoso objected toa written declaration 
of policy. He declared that he could not un- 
derstand it, and called upon the Acting Mini- 
ster President to tell them in plain language 
what the Government intended to do. 

Mr. Takasu Minezo rose toa point of order. It 
was laid down in the 112th article of the Stand- 
ing Orders that reading of documents from the 
rostrum could not be allowed. He wished to 
know whether this interdict applied to members 
only, or whether Ministers of State also must 
observe it. In his opinion a Minister of State, 
from the time of ascending the trum, was 
bound to obey the rules of th Hfusi Oo 
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Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro passionately protested 
against having a long document read out to the 
House. It was impossible to follow the meaning. 
Such procedure was only suited to children in 
a primary school. The House received Mr. 
Shimizu’s vehement denunciations with much 
laughter. 


Mr. Inouye Kakugoro had many questions 
to ask about the policy just declared by the 
Acting Minister President, but he reminded 
the members that they would have an opportunity 
of reading the Declaration in the Stenographic 
Records that evening, and of ventilating mature 
criticisms the next day. He exhorted them not 
to show a paltry spirit of cavilling vis-d-vés a 
Cabinet composed of the most eminent States- 
men of the Meiji era. 

The President ruled that Standing Order No. 
112 had reference only to members reading 
speeches prepared by themselves, and could 
not be applied to the case of a Minister of State 
who read aloud a declaration of the Minister 
President's policy, in the unavoidable absence 
of the latter. 


Mr. Tanaka Shozo intended to run the risk of 
being censured for precipitancy by Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro, and to make some comments on 
such parts of the Declaration as had struck 
him. He observed that no mention had been 
made of the Departmental Organization of 
1885. Possibly the Minister President’s ill- 
ness had impaired his memory, but it was 
essential to come to some understanding on 
this point. Compared with the state of affairs 
in 1872 and 1873, the number of officials had 
increased six or seven fold. There were forty 
thousand officials in 1885. There had been 
but thirty thousand previously. In 18go, the 
number had reached sixty thousand. How did 
it happen that the scheme of Organization pro- 
mulgated in 1885 had produced no good re- 
sults? He wanted to know, too, what was to 
be done about the Department of Education, 
and the divulging of official secrets by Count 
Oki. The shortcomings of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce were also to be 
noticed. What was meant by leaving Hok- 
kaido to its fate, and at the same time talk- 
ing of increasing the Army and Navy, all 
through fear of foreign countries? Then there 
was the question of official interference in elec- 
tions and all the bloodshed that had result- 
ed. How was that to be dealt with? As for 
the problem of Land Tax Revision, he could 
tell them that in Yamaguchi Prefecture there 
were folks who concealed their ownership of 
land and paid no tax at all, but he did not ob- 
serve that much notice of this had been taken 
in the Declaration of Policy. He should have 
more to say when he had read the Declaaration 
carefully, but he called for an immediate ex- 
planation as to the organization of the Admini- 
stration. 

Mr. Watanabe, Minister of State for Finance, 
then said :— 


Guwtiemen,-—I esteem it a great honour to be 
able to appear before you at the opening of the 
fourth session in the capacity of manager of the 
National Finances. It will not be thought unne- 
cessary that { should make a brief statement of the 
Government's financial policy. I will speale 





in 
the first place, of the existing economic conditions ; 
and, in the second, of the programme which we 


propose to followin the future. With regard to 
the former, although it cannot be said that our 
finances have made any very striking progress, yet 
T think it will be admitted that they are gradually 
progressing. ‘Thus, owing to steps that have been 
adopted to convert Public Bonds bearing high 
interest into Bonds bearing low interest, the 
face value of Bonds carrying interest so high 
as 6 per cent. does not now exceed 2,700 yen. 
The result of these conversions is that the burden 
of the Treasury has been reduced by over 2}. mil 
lion yen annually. Burther, as you will see 
from the comparative tables given in the Budget, 
the revenue for this year exceeds the expenditure 
by more than 2} million yen. Moreover, the fo- 
reign trade of the year shows an unprecedented 
condition of progress, the increase of exports 
amounting thus far to 14,910,000 yen. Passing, 
now, to the second part of my subject, the future 
financial programme, and having directed your 
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side, I wish to divide my remarks into three 
principal lines. The first relates to the increase 
of military preparations for national defence; 
the second, to measures fer improving the financial 
condition of the people; and the third, to the main- 
tenance of the national prestige, With regard to 
the increase of military preparations for national 
defence, our project is to devote a sum of 16 mil- 
lion yen, spread over an interval of seven years, to 
building powerful men-of-war and cruisers. With 
regard to the second point, we propose to form a 
reserve of a million yen for the purpose of holding 
an industrial exhibition, Further, in respect of the 
problem of re-assessing the taxable value of land, 
which now occupies such a large place in public at- 
tention, the Government appreciates the necessity 
of taking some step,and alter various investigations 
it is our intention to apply a scheme of special re- 
assessment which will reduce the burden of the 
tax by 3$ million yen, This measure, however, will 
cause a deficiency of 2,700,000 yen when we come 
to carry out the third branch of the programme, 
namely, the increase of military preparations for 
the national defence. To meet that deficiency, 
the Government considers that the most appro- 
priate step will be to amend the Income Tax 
Regulations, and to increase the taxes on 
saké and Tobacco. Bills for these purposes 
will be introduced in your House. But in effect- 
g the above improvement in the national finances, 
it is necessary to proceed deliberately. A full 
year will be required to conduct all requisite inves- 
tigations into the actual facts of the value of land, 
and, consequently, the proposed reform cannot go 
into operation before the 27th year of Meisi 
(1894). A Supplementary Budget for the current 
iscal year has also been submitted to you. The 
expenditures included in it are necessitated 
by the operation of law. Finally, in order 
to relieve distress resulting from the inunda- 
tions in Tokushima and Okayama Prefectures, 
we are obliged to ask you for a supplemen- 
tary grant of two million yen, which, however, can 
be met by funds now in the Treasury, Ihave thus 
briefly stated, gentlemen, the actual condition of 
the country’s finances, and the policy which we 
propose to pursue in the future. The present 
Cabinet not having been long in power there has 
scarcely yet been time to deliberate minutely and 
thoroughly upon all the national affairs. 1 trust 
you will keep that fact in mind when you discuss 
financial questions in your House. 

Mr. Kodama Chiuji wished to have a Special 
Committee appointed to consider the question 
of Land Tax Reduction, but his proposal found 
no seconder. 

The House then proceeded to the First 
Reading of the Barristers’ Bill. 

Mr. Kioura Keigo, Vice-Minister of State for 
Justice, explained that the system embodied in 
the Bill had been under consideration for twelve 
years, but owing to various difficulties had not 
become an accomplished fact. He dwelt upon 
the highly important part played by the Bar in re- 
lation to the security of life and property and the 
guardianship of men’s rights, and pointed out 
that the interest of the nation was concerned in 
providing that Barristers should attain a high 
standard not only of erudition but also of 
morals. He entered into a general explanation 
of the provisions of the Bill, and declared him- 
self ready to give detailed statements on any 
point referred to by the House. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of 9, nominated by the President. 

The House then proceeded to the First Read- 
ing of the Bill for the Issue of Railway Bonds 
and the management of Funds for the Purchase 
of Railway Material. The Bill was read out as 
follows :— 

Art. 1—The Revenue and Expenditure connected 
with the Railway Bonds issued under the provisions 
of Railway Construction, Law No 4, of the 2sth year 
Meiji, shall be distinguished from the Ordinary 
Reveune and Expenditure, and treated as special 
Finances, 

Art, I—When the cost of material required for 
officially constructed Railways built with funds derived 
from Railway Bonds, is defrayed out of Capital for the 
Purchase of Materials for Government Railways, such 
cost may be paid in advance. 

Art. IIL—The provisions of the Second Article of 
this Law shall become operative from the 27th year of 
Meiji. 

Mr. Tajiri, Vice-Minister of State for Fi- 




















nance, explained that great and needless in- 
convenience and complications would be caused 
by not separating the railway accounts from the 
general accounts of Revenue and Expenditure. 
)riPheaBilowas entrusted to a Special Com- 
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The House then proceeded to the First Read- 
ing of the Government Bill relating to Funds 
for the purchase of Railway Material, which. 
after a brief explanation from Mr. Tajiri, was 
entrusted to a Special Committee of 9, chosen 
by the Sections. 

The House took a recess at 2.35 p.m., and 
re-assembled at 3.15 p.m., when the President 
announced the names of the members chosen 
to form the Special Committees. 

The House rose at 3.20 p.m. 








THE BUDGET FOR 1893. 





eye Fe 
REVENUE. 
Orpinary REVENUE. 
1. Taxes. 166,676,136.476 
2, Licences and Fees 2,173,088.507 





3. Receipts from Government In- 

dustries and Properties .. 
Miscellaneous Receipts «. 
Interest on Money deposited. 


Total ... 81,042.611.098 
ExtRaorpinary ReveNnug. 
1, Donations . ' 
2, Sales of Government Properties 
3. Miscellaneous Receipts 
4. Amounts transferred from 
Funds for preparing and issuing 


10,625,658.641 
623,977-405 
943;750.000 











30,576.00 
554:953-949 
153,921.650 








Consolidated Public Loan Bonds  85,450.000 
g. Amount transferred from the 
Famine Relief Fund. 145,300.00 





6. Amount transferred from the 
previous fiscal year . 





3,809,642.858 


Total ... 





4,788,844.457 


Grand total of Revenue ... 85,831,455-555 
EXPENDITURE. 
Orpinary EXPEnpiTure. 
1, Crown... . 3,000,000.000 
DerarrMenr oF Foreign AFraiRs. 






























1.—The Department proper 131,648.000 
1. Salaries 93:408.750 
2. Repairs 4,000.00 
5. Travelling Exper: 3.268.000 
4. Miscellaneous Salaries .....- 9,026.250 
5. Department Expenditures... 19,445,000 
6. Reception Expenditure 2,500.000 

2.—Legations and Consulates 557,504 688 
1. Salaries 346,095-764 
2. Repairs 6,891.00 
3, Law Court and Prison Expenses 1,222,184 
4. Management of Settlements 

in Korea... é 15,857.300 
5. Rents of Houses . 35.434-000 
8. Travelling Expenses 32,378.700 
7. Miscellaneous Salaries 12,020.000 
8. Office Expenses . 45,677.00 
1, Reception Expenses 7:400.000 
ro. Students Abroad . 10,965.760 
it, Relief Fund for Japanese 

Abroad “ 191.000 
12, Transmission 0 ms 1,819,820 
13. Cemeteries ... i 200.000 


40,000,000 
nployés — 1,352.100 


14. Secret Service Fi 
15. Salaries for Foreign 


Total 689,152,688 
Derartaent or Howe Arrairs. 



























1.—The Shrine of Ise ... 27,113,000 
2.—The Departinent Proper .. 309,849.79! 
1. Salaries 183,005,805 
2. Opium 10,000,000 
epairs .. 4:762.000 

4. Travelling Expenses 24,328.440 
5. Miscellaneous Salari 26.353.125 
6. Departmental Expen 50,132,921 
7. Preservation of Old Shrine 10,000.00 
8. Students’ Expenses. 1,267.500 
Shrines, etc. . 179,696.500 





Office for. Superintending 


Public Works. 124,452:373 













1. Salaries $1,525.25 
3. Repairs .. 320.000 
3. Travelling Expenses 27,721.00 
|]. Miscellaneous Salai 4.260.000 
5. Office Expenses 8.926.123 
6. Surreying Expenses 1,200.000 


i 341,642,505 
36,500.750 

19,307.140 
187,127.937 


5.—Expenses of Penitentiaries 
1. Salaries i ee 
2. Repairs : 
3. Prisoners’ Expenses 
4. Prisoners Expenses in 
Ken 
5. Travelling Expenses « 
6. Miscellaneous Salaries 













7,603.400 
42.485 
822.523 





7. Office Expense cits by 5008 eC Office Expenses 


6.—Metropolitan Police Bureau «. 
1. Salaries 
2. Repairs 
3. Rewards 
4. Superintendence 
reigners in Tokyo 
5. Travelling Expenses 
6. Miscellaneous Expense: 
7. Office Expenses 
8. Secret Service Fund aor 
7.—Police Expenses of the Seven 
Islands of Izu. 
1. Allowances fot 
Wounded 
2. Repairs 
3. Travelling Expenses 
4. Miscellaneous Salaries. 
5. Office Expenses 
8.—Hokkaido Adm 











of 


































2, Conscription Expenses . 
3. Weight and Measures Exami- 

nation Expenses 
. Public Works Expense 


. Reward and Relief fund. 
Travelling Expenses 
. Miscellaneous Salaries . 
; Office Expenses 
. Management of Sailor: 











4 
5: 
6. 
2 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. New Works Expenses 
12. Sanitary Expenses .. 
13, Educational Expenses. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
iv 
18. 
19. 













. Relief Fund ... 
. Industrial Expenses 
Prison Expenses .. 
. Prisoners’ Expenses, 
. Contingent Fund 
Hakodate Quarantine Office, 
Bee ssssees 
20, Secret Service Fund 
9—Sapporo Agricultural School.. 
1, Salaries . 
Repairs 
” ‘Travelling Expenses 
Miscellaneous Salaries 
” School Expenses .. - 
xpenses for Students 
Hokkaido Penitentiaries 
1. Salaries ... 
2. Expenses of 
3. Repair 
Travelling Expenses 
5. Miscellaneous Salaries 
6. Prison Expenses . 
11.—Fu and Ken Expei 
1. Salarie: 
2. Conscription Expenses 
3. Weights and Measures Exa- 
mination Expenses .. 
4. Rewards and Relief Fand 
5. Wrecked Ships 
8. Management of 
ments and Repairs ... 
7. Preservation of Yokohama 
Public Garden .. a 
8. Repairs of Yokohama Ex- 
plosives Warehouses 
g. Expenses for Nagasaki 
reign Cemetery... 
10. Joint Police Expenses 
11. Travelling Expenses 
12. Miscellanenus Expense: 
13, Office Expenses . 
4 Quarantine Office, et 
15. Public Works . 
16. Secret Service Fund 
12,-Local Expenses of the Bonin 
Islands 

















































































avelling Expenses . 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Office Expenses . 
Educational Expe: 
dustrial Expenses 
Public Works . 
11. Reserved Rice Fund 
13.—Local Expenses of Okinawa 
Ken 











1. Salaries. 

2. Repairs . 

3. Prisoners’ Expenses 

4. Wrecked ships. 

5. Travelling Expenses 

6. Miscellaneous Salaries 

7. Office Expenses 

8. Public Works . 

9. Sanitary and Hospital Bx- 
penses * z 

10.qEducational Expenses 












































































































































































291,272.111| 12. Orphanage Expenses 9.000 
193,439-793| 13. Expenses for Notificat 
2,768.000 ete. 1,918.000 
252.183] 14. Industrial Expenses 3,81 1.609 
15. Petty Officials’ Salaries 33:635-756 
3,642.333] 14. — Local Police Expenses of 
3,450.000 Tsushima : 8,722.00 
31,902.797] 1. Allowance 
37:757-000 Wounded .. 97-567 
18,000.000| 2. Travelling Expenses 745-495 
3. Miscellaneous Salaries 5.936.968 
3)543-147| 4. Office Expenses ... 1,942.000 
15.—Local Police Expenses of 
Oshima ., : 7,501,000 
1. Allowance for Dead and 
1,365-738 Wounded .... 37-585 
1,398.290| 2. Travelling Expenses 644.150 
740.307 | 3. Miscellaneous Salaries 5.252.868 
967,753-910| 4. Office Expenses ...... 1,506.397 
194,577.00 = 
508.715, Total .. 7,875,096.385 
754-314 Department or Finance. 
69,253.000 | 1,—The Department Proper 362,430.167 
236.000] 1. Salaries 252,482.167 
1,727.000| 2. Repairs 4,076,000 
53,046.000} 3, Publication o! 
141,851,264 change for Customs tariff , 400.000 
104,234.000| 4. Travelling .... 14,747.00 
166.000| 5. Miscellaneous Salaries _ 33,070-000 
259,061.278| 6, Departmental Expenses. 50,538.000 
13,217.416| 7. Expenses for preparing Go- 
19,787.000 vernment Bonds and notes. 1,117,000 
3,721.00 | 2,—National Debt 20,943,750.000 
8,105.575| 1. Repayment of Bonds 4,890,074.235 
29,998.000] 2. Interest on Bonds 14,029,415-943, 
27,555-911| 3. Commission on Repayment 
33/010.445 of Bonds with interest 80,509,822 
4. Redemption of auxili 
600.000 Bank Notes. 1,000,000.000 
6,344.000] 5. Interest on Deposits (043,750.00 
26,450.00 | 3.—Rewards and Pensions 1,338,939:654 
14,892,000] 1. Annual Pension with Decorations 131,272.000 
450.000] 2. Civil Service Pensions 283,766.679 
git.250| 3. Military Service Pensions, 771,186.401 
643.000| 4. School-Masters’ Pensions . 711.000 
7,602.750| 5. Pensions for Okinawa Ke 150,203-514 
1,951.000| 6. Pensions to Foreigners . 1,800.000 
567,863.583 | 4—The Cabinet 256,030.500 
48,565.050| 1. Salaries. 148,703.500 
339.307-714| 2. Repairs . - 2,553-000 
2,537-087| 3. Rewards of Honour, 18,266,000 
12,359.183| 4. Travelling Expevses . 1,112,000 
119,964.343| 5. Miscellaneous Salaries 13,866.00 
44,929.000| 6. Office Expenses .. 31,093,000 
4,848,454-721| 7. Expenses for Publication of 
2,47§,082.000 Laws and Regulations .......+. 1,436.00 
151,586.490] 8. Secret Service Fund, 40,000.000 
5.—The Privy Council 121.978.000 
34,470.000] 1. Salaries. 109,024.000 
150,577.000] 2. Repairs 1,241.00 
774.000} 3. Travelling Expenses 741.000 
4. Miscellaneous Salaries 3.160.000 
129,915.129| 5. Office Expenses . 7,182.000 
—The House of Peers . 240,033.750 
950.000} 1. Salaries 192,230.000 
2. Repairs 1,425,000 
2,045,000] 3. Travelling Expenses 4,522,000 
4. Miscellaneous Salaries 21,546,750 
279.850| 5. Office Expenses . : 20,310,000 
920,872.000| 7.—The House of Representatives 333,107.750 
450,360.000| 1. Salaries + 275,360.000 
120,335.103| 2. Repairs 741.000 
249,697-000| 3. ‘Travelling Expenses 15,150.000 
2,770.877| 4+ Miscellaneous Salaries ... .. 21,546.750 
35:234.250| 5. Office Expenses .... . 20,310.000 
114,500.000 | 8.—-Bureau for Audit of Accounts 139,324.00 
1, Salaries 124,710,000 
8,481.00] 2. Repairs 775.000 
1,186.000| 3. Travelling Ixpenses 5,500.000 
130.000] 4. Miscellaneous Salaries 2,020.000 
720.000] §. Office Expenses . 7,719.00 
27.000 | 9.—Administeative Court 4.580.000 
127.000| 1. Salaries 36,420.000 
209.000] 2. Repairs 445.000 
524.000| 3. Travelling Expenses 371.000 
692.000} 4. Miscellaneous Salar 1,853,000 
3.295.000] 5. Office Expenses . 5,500,000 
1,271,000] 10,—Official Gazette Bureau 195,301.420 
'300.000| 1. Salaries 15,873.00 
2. Repairs 296.000 
162,300.736] 3. ‘Travelling Expenses 5.700.000 
27,365.200] 4. Miscellaneous Salaties 5,700,000 
2.484.000] 5. Office expenses 8,805.420 
13,122.000| 6. Expenses of Publi 164,331,000 
34.000] 11.—Custom House. 217,010.000 
3.180.400! 1. Salaries 121,337.000 
5.840.190; 2. Repairs ............ : 9,100,000 
9,465.610| 3. Purchase of Dutiable goods.. 1,070.000 
6,176.380| 4. Travelling Expenses 3)901.000 
5. Miscellaneous Salaries 40,535,000 
13,395.000| 6. Office Expenses 33:037-000 
22,023,600] Salaries, for For 
tor84o.000! OriGhlagésfrom 2,630.003 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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12.—E: ~ 

woe Tain ColleclingsiD6> 4. Uniforms 695 

2 Reps waqarsata| § Pra iia, | a ta wo 

” Pees el -war a 2. Repai 0,800. 
3 Expenses ol 889.000] 6. Reviews fon aye! Stations 557,933-868| 3. ‘Travelling Hixp 51r500.000 
je Tax a if 30,000,000 i 
e ‘ones Pa ni 2 Gabioo0 7 Arne Case jer, an : Me Wipoel aucone Salat 19.749-509 
nd Save: i 8. Building and 109,871.437| 4b penises Ctr 
s-"Bipene in consecionwitn “847-801 © Expense for making wate” | 15o°° Local Agar Beaming: ee 
rrears of tax payments and courses... 1. Salari 35, 169.0 
violations of Regulati 10. Medical 51,257.2: aire: eg 
6. Expenses of Sarape cakd 14,559.707 | 11. Prisoners tei sesso és eeettae Expense ES O00 
s 12, Conti 1,257-510] 4. Mi ; 1948. 

ge trareliing ; 82,994-786] 13 ee wea agaee-got $ Oho e 388s soo 

fs Miscellaneous Expenses 211705740] 14. Travelling Exper ieee ge Be Agialic Beals 13,934.920 
yen Zz c 15. i 4 135. . 

13. Comal dealing with 1931308.179| 16. il seel abeous Saatles, 236 oor8 poalaties Gross 
i Rapeiee of eGIEne ae CONT AF Pa Hi ee boty Se cael aan 8:060.090 
“faced notes ging de- 18, Sala mnity ... Ne 0} 3 Travelling §0,000 

3. Maneyrbeld te igaae6 . ries to Foreigners x .000] 4. Miscellaneous Salari 2,827.000 

rit to the Ni pen 35 a 3:240.000] §. Office Expenses eee 193-000 

3. Miscellaneous Expenses in ASP Ra ‘Darantheee oF [us 5:915,586.289 Total Oe 

a “a 
dealing with the Paper 1.—The Department prope Jessie: DeeartMent brie « Hs08 134.483 
14.—Fund for M 8,258.436| 1 Salaries. 139,900.192| 1.—TI or Communications. 
payments and 43°) 2) Repa 101,360.00 he Department prope: 
payments and for Supplying Bs Rapala ieee mos Hi Seteeed [Ba pti Frag 

1. Miscellaneo a 151,327.000| 4: Miscellan 5 2,500.000| 3. Travell oer 
2. Supply of pe: Repaymeite, . 145,000.000| 5+ Ohne Esniae ee 51552-000 > Made aueapat ree : 23140-135 

1gBaatnn of omer Ocais S927). Sar oR sag Oe ate ssbb 

i6“Reeve ted sh heTresany eee 9 Sslatiog to Foreigners. Fea fieatse he aecaiae Pe ate 

Stopes” tiamooe| © Re seaee) Re oem 

con 000,000.00] 2+ Repairs . 15704 Peale 
eserve 1,000,000.000} 3: Law Court: Ma er ene a Travelling Expenses s9t4,c00 
Tv qT ourts ry 4. Miscellaneous Salaries 448.000 
‘otal aa 4. Travelling Expenses 94.073-456| §- Office Expenses 923.975 
Derar’ . 3586,197.005| 5+ Miscellaneous E: 78,584.623| 6. Students’ ” 2 
Nec TMENT OF WAR. 8, Office Expemes ..... 224,440.500 patie toe ar Gesisie 2159 Oe 

.—The Depart 500 | 3. se 0 aan 000.000 

Suhitec tee 202,878.727| 7" Send Koch Regs NOSE TI Rapala eens Sores 300 
134,295.040 0 Registry Offi . Repairs 129.000 

Tiana 8 Secret Service Fund... 41314.000] 3. Works unicati 15,178,703 

es 887.180 Total — eee Travellidg Expenses _ 41095:550-709 

S Eee Eid gM] Denia oF Bovcanon $ Moston Sainte". gaa go 

. neous 718. nses 1434: 

7. Office aaa alas 2i4ga.8sq| © The Departiient bie Epucartion. 4.—Expense for Nautical Signal: 229,397-509 
2.—Military Expenses . 1g a - Salaries « be 145,974-431 Be Sane a s 134037490 

1905,195,.12! epair 7,649.06 cs 441.000 
4,478,883,324| 3° Travelling E A.goniads| 2° Govsteuction of Nautical 5 631.000 
191,736.168| | + Miscellaneous Salaries Goooooo| 4 Lravelling aah eer ign #975248) 
1,019,940.250| 5+ Office Expenses 9.244.000| 9° Miscellaneous Salaries 4,801.000 
11980,338.906| 9 Students” Expenses, 14.641.425 | ¢ O:pottice Expenses .. : 18,729,250 
1,628,931.850| 7 International Surveying I 25,340,000 | 5° Marine School Expense: 2,661,000 

7. Medical Attendance 715)712.712 stitution . ying dn 1. Salaries 38,830.500 
8. Survey .... : 39,121.96 | 2-—Earthquake Investi : 2. Repairs 13,808.000 
g. Reviews and Exercises 96,403.469 soci gat 3. Travelling Expenses 531.280 
305 Pensions to Retired Soldiers 462,503.988| 1+ Salaries. 4 Miscellaneous Sala ies .. 725.120 
i: Bozo Bapes ners gautotoa] eligi 8, Students Engen Bis.i00 

. ( aie ae s101. . Travellin; ens 1582. 
13, Travelling Expentes + §75.759.932) 4 Miscellauttos Salaries G:—*Takjs Postal and Telegraph 13,996,000 
iE Hct St" heh Sys Shen aed Uo eee] Ste sais 

5 sardi 603. if 250.000 295: 

Hanis «Suede sino einer sagaseeee | % Reon ovs64000 
16. Secret Service Fund 1,215,000 2+ High Normal School 4t4.qqo.286| 3 yy ,vehie es 500,000 

3.—Gendarmerie . 32,000.000| 3+ Female High Normal '35:181.000] 4° Miscellaneous Salaries 198.000 

Fs Salaried 3 pooedodiars « High Commercial School 27,222,000] 5° Ollice Expenses .. : 15157.550 

» Repairs ‘ 1974-440 First Hi cate 32,932,000 . Students’ Expen 430.250 
3. Arms and Gunpowder ....., 1:779.851| __ School HiretssHlel Middle ace 24740.000 
S Unifertas scisnanaie 81427,013] 6: The Second High M 77,875.00 Total ...... 

5. Horses oe 23,880,333} _ School. igh Middle Grand Total of Ordinary 5:929,617.071 
6. Prisoners! Expenses 11,958.404 7. The Third” High “Midate 41,591.00 Expeddituress stcnce. 

Fie sate saa 13,969.920| 8 Tre Rac i 56,300.8: 70,505,711 -416 

9 ing Exper +969 fourth Hi tne 300.855 ee 
3: Travelling Expenses 93 30 igh Middle EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDI 
10. Secret Service Fund 75512.480 4 40,753.000 Derarrment or Fi TURES. 

4—Colonial Militia. eee ee jks 1.—Buildings and Reval OSLER APFAIRS: 

» Salaries .... e 1599-333 | 10: Tokyo 15,885.000] 1. Ne ‘di IS sesssssee 041. 
2. Repairs .. .  109,784.262| 11+ Tokyo Fine Art School 34,883.000] 2 Nex Bolldlugy, eters 
3 Arms and Gunpowder je sees we Tokyo School of Music 17,800.00] 2 Expenses for the lnvestigati 21391.985 

+ o Ls 81r je i I x Iga’ 

5 164,930,223 ee are Pune. and) :Damb 22.c00| of Emigration Lands ....... 10,000 
a 28,300.05 14, Tokyo Library 2,000,000 Total aeiadbes 
z 7,810.216 | 4-—Salaries to Direct 216.000 ” 1 
8. b703.879| mal Schools in pie pas Deratment or Home A egy sas 
38. Be 15,886.930 a iia 351970:000 1 Subsidies .. RATES: 

. Emigration Expei 1,824.678 ‘otal —_—_—- javigation t 288,783.3; 
n Office Expenses nses sasabara DavaReweie oiAcnicoeste 1,045,975-572 eal ‘Ouinews Ran Island 333, 
. Travel * 1778. oe BAL 2. 000. 
13. Mocalcine Rapenais AES CAE Sato a uD: Cs constr ‘Z 5,000,000 

3 Donati i y 966. 
° penations ihe Vankaee et oe Repaics 3031238.665 a ie P 20,000.099 
ES vossssreerene 7.550.000 & Expenses 3.406.540] 5. Seog Sen Companye. a aggoaee 
Total eights and Measures & Howksido Moeactie 25,000,000 
sesssssesease 12,856,6; 4. Travelling Ex ee 1,490.560 osansha , Pee 
The DTARTMENT OF THE Ne 299 g: Miscellaneous ‘Salari 22.250.190| 8 Neteaaea et Company Prices 
~ Tite Department proper Ts ys | soe OMe Expenses 23,380.755| 9. Navigation. t Hoklaide Ggonoee 

2 Rei oo 83,22 : Ad i forestry Office 57:121.419 of Okinaw: 0 Minor Island 
2 Reais 227-400 1. Salaries S75 go-g6 | 2>—Subsidy lowsrar Sh 700.000 

velling Expenses : 2. Repairs = 292,018.750 Sal owards Shrines é 
4: Miscellaneous Salvies 382982] 5, Tavellng Expenses 3.008.000|" Public Works eens oe oe 

‘Naval Enpshses, 16,950.000 5 de: Misrelianeoks Salaries . Tete 1. Tokyo Water- 219,702,836 
+. Salaview  -cge7odses.oa| s8sConstruc partes Goitonise 2. Osaka Water-works. 1§0,003.000 
2. Repairs + -2,103,073.742 Management of Ti rests an 3. Expenses of Dredging River: 50,000,000 
3. Rations i 55,141.046| 3.—Offices for Su imber ...... 135,748.00 aed Harbours of Osaka... 

Digitized 315.575 Ie Mice a Emenee OF Reconstructing 14,634,000 
Digi d by eoeeageae 108, oad betwe 
y ( Me) gle 08,248.083 Driginabtrard Pia nce 
6,068.336 
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4.—Repairs and Construction of 











Rivers ... 791,282.016 
1 87,142.207 
2. 58,306.185 
3 68,543-534 
4 {400.009 
<= 40,000.00 
6. River Mogami 20,000.000 
7. River Abukuma {400.000 
8. River Shinano 125,000,000 
9. River Akano. 400.009 
10. River Sho .. 400.000 
11, River Kiso, 260,000,000 
12, River Yoshino . 400.000 
13. River Chileugo} 100,000.000 
14. River Yodo . 30,000 000 

Fu and Fen 5,140,323 























1. Purchase of Chinese Cet 

tery in Yokohama in 2,103.075 
2. Purchase of Foreign Cemetery 

in Nagasaki ss 1,742.500 
3. Purchase of recla 

in Kimamoto, 1,294.748 

6.—Yokohama Hai 20,564,345 

1. Salaries . 12,260.603 
2. Miscellaneous Salaries 8,297.680 


7—Cost of Building Offices and 
Houses of the Diet se 206,570.164 

i 29,588.017 
1,035. 160 
2,770.670 
250.000 
750.000 





Office Expenses 
Repairs 
Travelling Expenses 
6. Buildings . 
8,—Repairs and Building 


5 


102, 127.166 





1. New Buildings 71,933-761 
2. Construction of a uew Prison 
in Takatsu ... 25,461.380 


3. Construction of a new Explo- 

















sive Storehouse in Yokohama 1,391.00 
4. Repaii 3.337-725 
9. Expense o! ying Rivers. 60,392.84 
1. Salaries. 13,000.000 
2. Travelling Expenses 11,988.480 
3. Office Expenses 2,765,429 
4. Expenses for surveying and 
examining Rivers.. i 32,638.940 





Total wr 1,695,063,732 
DerarTMeNT oF FINANCE 
1. Subsidies .. 
1. Japan Railway Company 
2, Sanyo Railway Company 


942,459.298 
840,459,208 
122,000,060 















2. Buildings and Rep: 28,822,000 
3. Expenses of preparing and issu- 

ing Consolidated Public Loan 

Bonds ... 85,450.000 
4. Subsidy to Central Famine Fund — 145,300.000 





Total 
DerartMent or War. 
1, Construction of Fortresses 
1. Tokyo Bay Fortresses . 
2. Shimonoseki Fortresses . 
3. Fortresses in Straits of Awaj 
4. Arms and Gunpowder 
2. Buildings and Repairs . 
1. New Constructions 


1,202,031.208 








1,089,767.844 
'303,000.000 
100.000,000 
100,000.00 
586, 767.844 
525,234,850 
373,808.850 























2. Construction of Barracks in 
Ki-Tan Straits .. 86,404.00 
3. Construction of Barracks in 
Shimonoseki Straits. : 65,023.000 
3.—Construction of Machine guns 320,088,000 
4.—Erection of Gun Cotton Factory” 82,190.609 
1. Building a new Factory ...... 3973: 
2. Purchase of Machines : 42,457-333. 
5.—Additional Buildings to Senju 
Cloth Factory : 77:404.448 
1. Building of Factory, ¥ 30,563,797 





2. Purchase of Machines. 





46,840.651 








Total ‘ 2,100,685.751 
Department or THe Navy. 
1.—Building of Men-of-war 5,140,433-552 
1. Building commenced in 1891 2,829,002.000 
2. Building of an Iron-ship to 
commence in 1893 
3. Building of a Cruiser tocom- 
mence in 1893. : 
2.—Arms and Torpedoes 
—Works . a 
1. Building of Kure Naval Sta- 








2,337,684.552 








983,747.000 
43740.820 
587,751.550 





200,000,000 























Station —...... 287,751.530 
. ng of Arsenal, 100,000,090 
4.—Buildi d Repairs 91,277 

1. New Building 90,077,133 

2. Repairs 1,200,000 
5.—Expense o| 

by Contract... 55,100,000 
Total 





58, 5 
Digitized by C2Cie 


172,176.317 6 


DerartMenr oF Justice. 


















1.—Buildings and Repairs 78,881.00 
1. New Buildings... 78,881.000 
Total 78,881,000 
Department oF Epucation. 
1.—New Works 70,250.000 
1. Imperial University 46,250.00 
2. High Commercial Schoo 20,000,000 
3. Tokyo Techinical School 4.000.000 


2.—Coustruction of a Hospital for 
Infections Disease, attached 
to the Medical College 





34,659-833 





Total... 104,909-833 
Department OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


1.—Expenses of Surveying Forests 










and Arable Land 30,151.500 
1. Miscellaneous 8,885,000 
2. Office Expenses 13,476.110 





3. Travelling Expenses 10,790.390 











2.—Chicago World’s Fair Exhibition 241,536.81 
1. Miscellaneous . 30,359.600 
2. Travelling Expenses '45:759-940 
3. Office Expenses 23,051.841 
4. Expenses for Exhibiting Articles 141,805,500 


3-—United Competitive Associa- 
tion of Fu and Ken .. 
4.—Expenses of Changing Weights 
and Measures {... 
5.—Buildings and Repairs 


15,000.000 





27,577-885 
11,250.00 











The Fourth National Exhibi- 


12,307-100 
74150,000 














2. Travelling l'xpenses 2,507.000 

3. Office Expenses 2,049,500 
7.-—Expenses of Invest 

Works 24,963.320 

1. S: é 4.560.000 

2. Travelling Expenses 8,153-320 


p 3 
3+ Miscellaneous Salaries . 
4}. Office Expenses .. 


8,400.00 
3,850.000 





vs 371, 786.686 
Department oF ComMUNIcATIONS. 
1.—Subsidies 943,000,000 

1. Japan Steamship Compan 880,000.00 
2. Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 50,000,000 
3. Navigation between 
and Kobe ... 
2.—Buildings and Repairs. 


‘Total 













13,000,000 
705,052.289 
















t. New Buildings ...... 680,140.918 
2. Construction of a buoy at 

Hinomisaki 10,402.440 

3. Repairs . 14,508.93! 
3. Expenses of Investigating Rail- 

way Routes throughout Empire 27,500.000 

1. Salaries ... 6,220.000 

2. Office Expenses 3,740.00 

. Travelling Expenses 11,720,000 

4. Miscellaneous Salaries. '§,820.000 


Total... : 

Grand Totalof Extraordinary 
Expenditures : 
Grand Total of Ai 
Expenditures for 1893 .. 


1,6751552.289 





13,164,255.289 








tive 
+++ 83,759,966.705, 











THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
4 
In the first cold night of autumn 
‘The dablia's pride was lost: 
The hollyhock’s splendour vanished 
At the coming of the frost. 
Even the brave little pansy 
Hides under the leaves that fall, 
And not one flower of the summer 
Answers the robin’s call. 


But! in the corner yonder 
There’s a gleam of white and gold— 
The gold of summer's sunshine, 
‘The white of winter's cold. 
And laden with spicy odours 
The autumn breezes come 
From the nooks and corners brightened 
By the brave chrysanthemum. 


Hail to you! beautiful flower, 
With royal and dauntless mien 
Facing the frosts of winter— 
Tcrown you autumn’s queen. 
With your gleam of late sweet sunshine 
You brighten the closing year 
And keep us thinking of summer 
‘Till the winter we dread is here. 


By Esen E, Rexrorn. 








gle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
. oe 
Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
Sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


TRE LAND TAX. 


To THE Eprror cr tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Siz,—The present discussion has reached a 
point where, as you suggest, it might as well be dis- 
continued. It is not with a wish to have the last 
word that I beg to insert the following. 

A projectile fired upward at an augle from a gun 
describes a parabolic curve under ideal conditions. 
Ifa gunner were not to take into account the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere or the shape of the ball, 
what would be thought of his practical knowledge 
of gunnery? All that I have contended for is that 
in statistically estimating the burden of the land- 
tax, due allowances must be made in the nature of 
friction, and this is all that I meant by objecting to 
“wholesale methods.” To illustrate, I take the 
following from a translation of a portion of a Re- 
port of the Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture -— 

‘The average price of rice in the Tokyo Rice 
Exchange for the year 1886 was yen 5.56, and 
for the year 1887 was yen §.10. In the town 
of Akita the average price for 1887 was yeu 
4.02; in Omagari, situated inland, only 55 Ail. 
Ihe average price was only yen 3.32. In the year 
1886 the difference was even greater ; yen 4.63 and 
3.40. In 1887 at the port of Miyako (Iwate-Ken) 
the average price was yen 4.79, and in the chief 
town of Morioka, distant 108 Ail., by the prefec- 
tural voad, the average price was only yen 4.12. 
In Toyama, the chief town of the rice-growing 
province of Etchu, the average price for 1887 
was yer 3.94. In the town of Miyakonojo (Miya- 
zaki Ken) the average price in 1887 was yen 3.39 
and at the not distant port of Kagoshima yen 4.82. 
In Hitoyoshi (Kumamoto Ken) the average price in 
1887 was only 3 yen. Even these prices were not 
those received by the farmers in many cases. The 
following are the average prices for 1886 in the rice 
exchanges of— 





Tokyo . 
Osa 

Shimonoseki 
Matsuyama 
Kanagwawa 


















culty in finding out what the far er actually. gals 
for his rice, and consequently what the taxes on rice 
land are. Your reply may be that you took my 
own figures and average prices. But to this I 
must object, as I gave no final statistics. 

What I said about statistics and lies was quoted 
from Robert Giffen, one of the best English statis- 
ticians, It was jestingly uttered by him and so 
intended by me, but it seems to have been strangely 
transmuted at the end. He adds this remark, 
seriously, that “ statistics are easely mishandled, 
for the simple reason, amongst others, that people 
like short cuts.” 

As for the land-tax reform of 1889, Iam quite 
familiar with it and have a special report about it. 

Yours repectfully, 


GARRETT DROPPERS. 


[The discussion has tended to throw light on a very interesting 

oblem. Probably opinions now cendicting cannot be recon- 

Ciled thoroughly until more minute information is collected,— 
7M) 














MR. JAMES STEVENSON. 


To tHe Eprtor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Since you were good enough this morning 
(29th) to devote about half a column of your paper 
to the reviling of “a veracious and polished per- 
son by name James Stevenson,” I would ask you 
to be good enough to allow me to write a few lines 
on the subject. 

Not content with holding up to ridicule the re- 
port of an interview which was most certainly 
garbled, you go on to say “Stevenson appears to 
have resided at one time in Yokohama : he calls 
himself an architect, but it he ever occupied any 
such position here, it was without the knowledge 
of the public.” Mr. Stevenson certainly never 
resided in Yokohama, and most assuredly never 
stated that he did. [twas in Kobe that he was 
established as on architect, and it was there that he 
gained his experience of Japanese contractors and 
their business methods. I would also venture to 
affirm that Mr. Stevenson never made any such 
ridiculous assertion as “Mr, Rudyard Kipling re- 
fused to be ‘personally conducted? when he was 
in Japan,” and so forth, 

Pe ally, T would add that T hold no brief for 





























venson; but I object, and object strongly 
when a gentleman (evidently personally unknown 


toQoin) is Exerearby you “a wild and evil-tongued 
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exaggerator,” “an uuprincipled romancer,” and so 
on simply on the strength of an apocryphal ac 
count of a supposed interview published in one of 
the San Francisco papers. 
Lam, your obedient Servant, 
Yokohama, November 29th, 1892. 








F. 


“AZUMA.” 


To tHe Eptror or tae "Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your yesterday's issue, I notice that in 
reference to the reading given by Sir Edwin 
Acnold, of “Azuma,” at New York, you say :— 
“One passage is quoted, the only one that Sir 
Edwin would allow to be made public property. 
‘The reason for his complaisance with regard to 
this particular part is said to have been that the 
passage in question had already been printed in a 
Japanese paper, but that is probably a misconcep 
tion.” The passage quoted did appear in No. 9 
of the Néhon Eigaku Shinshi, or New Magazine, 
printed in this city. It was published over the 
poet’s autograph signature. 

Yours, etc., one of the Editors of the 

“NEW MAGAZINE.” 
Tokyo, November 29th, 1892. 








THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 


To THe Epiror or THE “JAPAN Mart.” 

S1r,—Vour report of proceedings in the Appeal 
Court in the action brought by as against the Go 
vernor of Kanagawa Ken, attributes to one of the 
Counsel for the respondent the following remarks :— 

It is rumoured that the object of instituting the present 
suit was that owing to some unpleasant issue in another 
commercial concera, the appellants’ creditors demanded 
immediate payment of a debt, and, for the purpose of ex- 
cusing themselves and gaining time, they alleged that they 
had incurred a very heavy loss through Chinese. 

We desire, with your permission, to state that 
such rumours, if they existed, were absolutely with- 
out foundation, and we are confident that your 
readers and the public generally will form a just 
opinion, not only of the advocate who put forward 
such a suggestion for the purpose of damaging an 
opponent's case, but also of the Court which re- 
ceived, and the client who instigated or profited by, 
his baseless and malicious insinuations. 

In reference to an article dealing with our case, 
which appeared in your issue of to-day, we would 
add for your information, that our appeal to the 
Supreme Court-was duly lodged some three weeks 
ago. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

MOURILYAN, HEIMANN & Co. 


November 26th, 1892. 





























To Tue Epitor oF THE “Japan Mart.” 
Srr,—With reference to the communication 
from Messis. Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. and 
your remarks on the above subject in your issue of 
yesterday, will you please do me the favour of 
enlightening me upon the following points :— 

I quite agree with you that the statement in 
question of the Respondent’s Counsel is at least 
unbecoming for an advocate in such an important 
case, while it would certainly have had the effect 
of injuring rather than profiting his cause; but 
was it not the duty—both moral and legal—of the 
appellants’ counsel to move the Court to reprimand 
the offending Barrister—if he deemed the state- 
iment to be injurious to his clients—for the remarks 
must have been made at the same bar? 

Was the Court, then, guilty of the ‘sin of omis- 
sion’ because it did not take upon itself to repri- 
mand the counsel, while no application or request 
therefor is made by the other side which was so 
ably represented ? . 

‘You say—and I certainly think too—that no 
barrister has a shadow of right to prefer such a 
charge unless he is prepared to. substantiate his 
words, and you hold that ‘ it disgraces the Japanese 
Bar. But if I remember rightly no allusion to 
such rumours was made by the Respondent in the 
Court below when the case was conducted through- 
out by the Respondent’s own officials. Is your 
correspondent then prepared to substantiate his 
words when he speaks of the client who instigated 
or profited by his baseless and malicious insinua- 
tions? The italics are mine. 

If not, does this latter statement not ‘ disgrace ”” 
the British merchants? 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A JAPANESE STUDEN 


Tokyo, November 2gth, 1892. 
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S!ATEMENTS BY COUNSEL. 


To THe Epitox oF THe “JAPAN Matt.”’ 
Sir,—Vou say very truly, of the principle whic! 
excuses in 


finds defenders among jurists of note.” You 


might have gone farther and said that no British 





or American Court would have stopped the coun 


sel in the instance that has been critized by the 
Here is the law of the 
question, as stated by pethaps the greatest Ame- 
rican Chief Justice of the last generation (Shaw, 


plaintiffs in that case. 


of Massachisetts) in a passage quoted with ap 


proval by a leading Chief Justice of the present 
generation (Cooley, of, Michigan), in a chapter 





on the privilege of counsel 


The case of the party presenting his case to court or 
jury, or of counsel standing in his place to do the same, is 


also one of absolute privilege. Says Chief Justice Shaw: 
Ihe question, therefore, in such cases is, not 


whether the words spoken are true, not whether they are 
actionable in themselves, but whether they were spoken 


in the course of judicial’ proceedings, and whether they 


are relevant or pertinent to the case or subject of the 





inquiry. Much large allowance must be made 
for the ardent and excited feelings with w 





h a party or 


counsel (who naturally and almost necessarily identifies 
client) may become animated, by con- 





himself with [hi 


stantly regarding one side only of a controversy. 





limit, and we consider that limit to 
a party or counsel shall not 
situation to gratify private malice by uttering slander- 


be this: 





ous expressions, either against a party, witness, or 
third person, which have no_ relation to the case or 
subject matter of the inquiry,” Subject to this re- 


striction, it is, on the whole, for the public interest and 
best calculated to subserve the purposes of Justice to 
allow counsel full freedom of speech. «and this free- 
dom of discussion ought not to be impaired by numerous 
and refined distinctions. 

This is a clear statement of a wise and proper general 
rule, with its just limitations. 

Judged by this cule, ought the Court to have 
stopped the Counsel in this case? His charge, in 





a nutshell, was that, according to rumour, the 


plaintiffs knew they had no case, and had brought 
the suit merely to satisfy the Bank’s insistence. 
Such a matter was, in C. J. Shaw's words, very 
clearly pertinent to the inquiry. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the plaintiffs had been known to remark : 
“We know that we have no case, but we brought 
the suit to satisfy the Bank, on one chance in forty 
of winning it.” Would any one say that such 
admission was not highly material to the deter. 
mination of the case? The fact asserted by the 
Counsel would, if it had been true, have been 
decidedly pertinent; and the Court, by the best 
canons of American law at least, would have had 
no right to stop the Counsel, So much for the 
Court. Whether the Counsel was morally justified 
in making such an assertion depends on whether 
he believed it to be true; but it is hard to see 
how an outsider has any right to prejudge him on 
this point. 

The communication of the plaintiffs, in your 
columns, seems to me to be a good instance of the 
fragility of nine-tenths of the charges now and 
then made against Japanese administration of 
justice. ‘These reputable and prominent gentle- 
men (whose feelings under the circumstances one 
can of course easily understand) have bitterly 
denounced a Japanese Court for not doing that 
which the highest possible American opinion 
would never allow them to do. The incident 
shows how thoroughly untrustworthy is any criti 
cism of Japanese judicial methods made in ignor- 
ance of the professional rules and_ principles 
prevailing in the Western world. We permit 
ourselves in this country to criticize with the most 
refined captioushess that which wewould not think 
of finding fault with in our own country, Better 























pluck out the beams in Western eyes before trum- 


peting about the discovery of motes in Japane: 
Yours, &c., W. 
November 29th, 1892. 





the eyes of the law the statement 
made by counsel in the Kerosene case, that it 


Still, this privilege must be restrained by some 
that 
avail himself of his 





—stating the names of the localities from which 
the catile or sheep have to arrive, the route, 
whether by railways or by vessels, their num- 
1 ber, their destination, and the probable dates 
of their arrival. 
. As soon as they arrive, report thereof shall 
1 be made to the Committee for the prevention 
of the cattle plague, who will examine the 
cattle or sheep thus arrived, and, if found, or 
suspected to be, sick with the cattle plague, 
those cattle or sheep shall not be introduced, 
but if found in good health, they shall then he 
removed to a fixed place for the purpose of 
being re-examined there. 
Cattle or sheep found to be in good health 
after the re-examination, shall be immediately 
taken to the butcheries and slaughtered—those 
showing symptoms of the disease shall be 
detained at the place and be dealt with in 
accordance with the directions of the Com- 
mittee for the prevention of the cattle plague. 


ST. ANDREWS BALL. 
ee a 

Once again has the swift passage of months 
brought us nigh unto the close of the year, and 
already the sands of November have run out amid 
the sounds of revelry and dance accompanying the 
loyal celebration of St. Andrew’s Day. From 
“ Caledonia stern and wild" unto the sunny land 
of Japan, in every place by North and Sou 
by East and West wherever the sons of Scotia 
are gathered together, be it only in bands of 
twos or threes or be it by the hundred, their patron 
saint on the goth of November is duly honoured. 
Dear are the recollections which cluster around 
that day to many a canny exile from the rugged 
Northern Kingdom which still holds stedfast to 
the memory of the charming but ill-fated Prince 
Chatlietheir Bonnie Prince Charlie—and many 
au eye grows bright and many a heart beats high 
as Scotsmen foregather in the evening at dance 
or dinner to help each other break down the 
bacriers which distance and years of absence have 
gradually flung around the once familiar sights and 
scenes of the old home. In Yokohama it has been 
the custom for several years past to celebrate the 
occasion with a ball, the St, Andrew's Society 
being the patrons. ‘This year, the function was 
held as usual in the Public Hall, and in no respect 
was there any falling off in the hospitality accorded 
to one and all by the committee, or in the plea- 
sues and gaities afforded by the dance pro- 
mme, The visitors, as usual, were a goodly 
mber indeed, and many came down from Tokyo. 
The ladies, as in previous years, looking upon St. 
Anudrew’s ball as the event of the dancing season, 
wore their daintiestand most charming dresses and 
some confections, did space permit, deserve notice 

for the exquisite taste shown in the designing. 
‘The hall was artanged somewhat as in previous 
years, The ante-chamber adjoining the main 
entrance was converted into as upper saloon, 
and was neatly decorated with bamboo and 
other foliage, several heraldic shields being used 
as mural ornaments, ‘The vestibule received simi- 
liar attention and was arranged with lounges. The 
dancing room itself was most lavishly beautified 
with flowers, foliage, and bunting. Upon the walls 
were the shields of the Buchanan, Douglas, Fraser, 
Campbell (McCullum More), Cameron, and Clan 
Stewart families, each surmounted by the red lion 
rampant of Scotland, and draped with various 
national flags. The shields arranged upon the wall 
facing the stage were three, the Cross of St. George 
and the Irish harp at the sides, with, the Cross of St. 
Andrew, charged with the Japanese Emperor's 
crest—Chrysanthemum—in tle centre, and draped 
with Japanese and Scottish flags. Over the front 
of the proscenium was draped the Lion of Scotland 
supported by St. Andrews’s crosses, chrysanthe- 
mums filling in the corners, while underneath 



































ran the words :— Should auld acquaintance be 





THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


eee. 
[Transt 


KanaGawa-Ken Orpinance, No. 68. 





After the first Article of the Kanagawa Ken 
Ordinance, No. 64, of the year 18g2, the words 
“but live cattle or sheep for food, for which the 
provisions of Aut. 4 are observed, shall not come 
under this rule,” and after Art. 3, the following 


Article, have been respectively inserted :— 
28th, November 1892. 


(Signed) Ursumt Tapakarsu, 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken. 


Art. 4.—Peisons desirous of importing live cattle 
or sheep for food shall observe the following rules : 
1. Before importing cattle or sheep, a previous 
permission shall be obtained from the Com- 


mittee for the prevention of the cattle plague, 


forgot,”—a very happy conceit. The stage proper 
was turned into a cosy withdrawing room 
having the most seductive of lounges and settees, 
while behind in the Green-room, the ladies had an 
apartment all to themselves. The card room, as 
usual was upstairs, while the cloak rooms were 
fixed atthe end of the vestibule. The general 
scheme of decorations was superintended by the 
Committee, headed by the Vice-President, Mr. C. 
E, Buchanan-Dunlop. They were Mr. R. W. 
Borthwick, Mr. D. McNeill, Mr. J. Johnstone, 
Mr. A, Patteson,and Mr. R. M, Stirling who found 
an indefatigable secretary in Mr. C. W. Ure, 
‘These gentlemen during the evening wore silver St. 
Andrew's crosses on Royal Stuart tartan rosettes. 
Other decorated personages were the stewards 
who wore Royal Stuart tartan badges, and the 
members of the St. Andrew's society who were 
content with plain badges—St. Andrew's cross 





cehiielinelnixelti The flowers and foliage were 
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supplied Messrs. Boehmer and Co., and arranged 
by Mr. Unger of the same firm, Mr. E. J. Moss 
supplying the furniture, screens, etc. The piano 
was lent by Mr. Doering. We must not forget 
tolmention that Captain Castle, of H.M.S. Leander, 
kindly supplied the bunting and flags, and also 
sent a company of blue jackets to hangthem. The 
Tokyo Marine Band was in attendance and gave 
a very good selection of dance music, Supper 
was supplied by the Club Hotel. 











MOUNTAINEERING IN THE FAPAN- 
ESE ALPS. 
$A gs 
By Warrer Wesrov, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ene- 
xisu Cuapzatn, Kose. 





(continues, 

Owing to clouds, the distant view was very 
limited, though once we caught sight of the mighty, 
serrated ridge of Ontake, next to Fuji the most 
elevated of all the sacred mountains, on whose 
summit I was standing exacily a year ago. 

This lies alittle to the W. of South, and in the 
same direction, though only just at the base of the 
great ridge on whose topmost point we stood, lay the 
beautiful lake of O-ike, whose waters form the 
source of the Adanogo-gawa, the name borne by the 
upper part of the Masuda-gawa, itself again known 
as the Hida-gawa when entering the province of 
Mino on its way to join the great Kisogawa, as I 
have mentioned, near Ota on the Nakasendo. 

A rest of half an hour is enough, and then comes 
the descent. A stop for dunch at the lake we had 
passed on our way up; another halt while the pre- 
server of lives spent much energy in frantic but 
futile efforts to take that of a ptarmigan which had 
a provoking way: of stopping until nearly within 
reach, and then darting into the low level clumps 
of haimatsu that formed its shelter; ups and 
downs along our track of the morning, and we are 
once more at the head of the torrent bed which had 
given usa pleasant climb onthe ascent. But going 
down was no more pleasant than that of the 
steepest moraine of an Alpine glacier, and it was 
hece that the waraji (straw sandals) of the coolie 
had a great advantage over our hob nailed boots, 
the former giving a much better hold on the slip- 
pery smooth boulders down which we had to make 
our way. But even this was not so trying as the 
passage of the forest-covered spur of which we 
cherished anything but the pleasantest recollec- 
tions. On emerging from this we found that it had 
been left at the wrong point and some time was lost 
in descending to one where the torrent could be 
crossed. 

It was now raining steadily, and after scramb- 
ling hard up the shale slopes to the huts of Kozan, 
we lost no time in gathering together the things 
we had left there in the morning, and after a hearty 
farewell to our hospitable friends—whose first 
guests we had been—we applied ourselves with all 
speed tothe descent. This took just 1} hour, the 
path being now in very bad condition through the 
wet, and it was 6-45 as we, and the darkness with 
us, came down on Hirayu once more. Many con- 
gratulations were offered on our safe return, and 
great was the curiosity evinced towards us, during 
the quiet Sunday we spent in our modest quarters, 
by a constant throng of persons of all ages, who 
on any or 0 excuse were perpetually standing 
gazing in at our open shojs like the curious crowds 
before the cages in a wild-beast show. 

‘There is something interesting, though some- 
times rather inconvenient, in this ingenuous curio- 
sity so common amongst the Japanese. Those 
foreigners who have ever chanced to walk along 
the street, or enter a shop in any town where 
such a visitor is at all uncommon, are familar 
with the inevitable crowd which gathers at one’s 
heels, or congregates outside the shop-front, them- 
selves far more interested in the foreigner than 
even he can be sightseeing or his purchases. 
Probably we feel it much more than they would 
because we are more given to mutual critici 
and therefore become more self-conscious, whilst 
their politeness, whatever disadvantages or un- 
realities it may otherwise possess, tends to prevent 
such habits. It is for some such reason as this 
that the saying of a certain French writer finds so 
much less application amongst the Japanese than 
is the case with ourselves. ‘IIn’y a rien que 
rafraichisse le saug comme d’avoir su éviter de 
faire une sottise.” 

Having successfully carried out our designs 
upon Norikura, we wext turned our attention to 
the question of the ascent of a splendid rocky 
peak whose grey cliffs and shining snow-slopes 
form such a stiking picture as we look down the 
narrow valley to the N.W. of the village. 

Its name, Kasa-dake, is known to few but those 
who live within its neighbourhood, for even tra- 
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vellers whose journeyings have taken them off the 
usual beaten tracks, would rarely catch sight of it 
except when in the remotest parts of the secluded 
province. On making enquiries we were told that 
the ascent could possibly be made from a lateral 
valley which runs to the N.E. from that in which 
Hirayu lies, and also that from the same locality 
we should be able to cross over the main chain of 
Hida from west to east and so reach Matsumoto 
by a short cut, though, doubtless, a very rough 
one. It is true, that no one had ever been known 
to do either the one expedition or the other, but 
still we should be able, they told us, to accomplish 
both if only we proceeded to a certain place called 
Gamada in the valley above mentioned, ‘There 
we should get information, guides, and all that we 














wanted, including hot mineral baths free of charge. 
But we were doomed to disappointment. 

At 11.30 we left Hirayu and made our way 
down the close stuffy defile which forms the only 
natural way out of the basin in which that village 
lies, and after a descent of some 1,200 feet as far 
as the hamlet of Hitoegane, we turned to the right 
and crossed an extremely steep ridge into the 
valley up which the path toGamada leads. Alter 
descending on the other side of the ridge, the broad 
stony bed of a stream which flows into the Taka- 
hara-gawa is crossed by a curious long log bridge 
which is anchored fore and aft in the oddest 
manner to a great heap of rocks on the one side 
and the bank on the other. Safely over this, we 
turned to the right and, after a walk of a 7} miles 
from Hirayu, Gamada is reached at 2.30. On 
making inown our, object to the old gentleman 
to whose care we had been recommended, one 
Jimbei something or other, he at once cast a wet 
blanket on our hopes by pronouncing the expedi- 
tion impossible. However he said he would make 
inquiries, and let us know latter on, In the mean- 
time, we went to solace ourselves in the mineral 
baths, of which we had heard at Hirayu, and this 
over we took a stroll up the village path to a point 
where, from a hole in the bank of the torrent and 
close to its surface, a column of steam was seen 
escaping. The phenomenon was a very curious 
one, but we were unable to get across to investigate 
it. "In the evening our host had a consultation 
with the headman of the village on our behalf, the 
result of which was that our expedition had to be 
abandoned, at least for the present. The rivers 
had burst their bank, bridges washed away, and 
worst of all, nobody was willing, or at any rate 
able, to accompany us. 

So the next morning by 10 o'clock we were back 
in Hirayu, and on the following day, shortly after 
6 a.m., we were leaving there for the passage of 
the Ab6 loge, the highest and least frequented, 
though shortest, of the passes leading over the 
mountains from Hida into Shinano. 








Probably no walk of 25 miles is to be found inthe 
whole of Japan to surpass, if even to equal, this one 
from Hirayu to Shimajima (also called Hashiba) 
by way of Onogawa. 

For some distance the narrow path leads up a 
steep ascent, whilst now and then care is needed 
where one has to cross the remains of a landslip in 
whose downward course great firs have been up- 
rooted and snapped in twain like mere match- 
wood. 

But no difficulties are met with at a single point, 
and the grateful shade of the glorious forest, all 
solemn and still except for an occasional song-bird 
—perhaps a sort of nightingale—or for the voice 
of a distant torrent, gives one a sense of quiet and 
restfulness beyond description. 

Long will that day’s walk live in our memories 
as one of the most repaying, in every sense, that 
we ever had. 

For some time no view but that of the dark 
slopes on the opposite side of the valley we were 
ascending was gained, but after crossing the head 
of the pass (6,400 feet) and winding round the hill- 
side tothe tight, a glorious view of the snow-streak- 
ed flanks and precipitous ridges of Kasa-ga-dake 
burst upon us and irresistibly compelled us to 
halt and gaze in silent adoration, 

Very striking was the contrast between its grey 
ruggedness with the soft outlines of the other 
densely wooded hills whose flanks as yet are un. 
trodden by the woodman and whose timber has not 
yet begun to fall before his destroying axe. 

But one cannot linger long, for there is still so 
much ground to be covered before our journey’s 
end is reached. At the top of the pass we have 
crossed from Hida into Shinshu, and by and by 








the surroundings for a time are less striking. 

At length, fardown on the right, we see the 
steam rising up from the valley in which the hot 
springs of Shirahone lie, and then the strong 
broad current of the stream has to be crossed by 
means of a couple of long thin pine trees laid 
across. It isn’t the nicest kind of bridge to those 
not possessed of the balancing powers of a Blondin, 
and great is the relief to be safely landed on the 
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other side, For to feel the slippery pole bending 
and swaying at every movement of the body, whilst 
all the while the flashing waters as they rush be- 
low in swirling eddies dazzle one’s eyes in the most 
distracting manner—this is somewhat trying, 
though doubtless it does afford an opportunity of 
asserting the power of the will as opposed to that 
of the imagination and the fears thereby inspired, 

An hour before Onogawa is reached, a stiff 
ascent for a short distance brings us to the top of 
another pass—the Hinoki-toge—and as our porters 
are now far behind, and with them our food, we 
stop ata little wayside ckaya, of the most modest 
kind, for refreshment. 

Little, however, is to be had that is eatable, 
though ‘we are certainly too hungry to stick at 
trifles. Dried peas, we have heard, are very sus- 
taining, and pethaps the aged person in charge 
has learnt this fact for of these she has a bountiful 
supply and with them we proceed to appease the 
pangs of hunger. But Onogawa is now only 
some thiee miles away, and pushing on again, 
by two p.m. we are at the comfortable inn kept 
by Okuta Kiichi, picturesquely situated on the 
banks of the Mayegawa in whose cool clear stream 
we soon enjoy a most delicious and refreshing 
bathe. A long wail was necessitated here by the 
late arrival of the baggage, aud it was not until 
3-30 that we got off again. But the interval was 
pleasantly enough filled up by welcome repast on 
fresh trout, cakes, and tea, served with the most. 
charming attention on the part of our host and his 
wife, the former of whom to his occupation of inn 
keeper adds that of a subordinate official in the 
Agricultural Department, in witness whereof his 
boitle green uniform hung in a conspicuous place 
on the little verandah near our room. His cour- 
tesy received a reward in the shape of a diagnosis 
of a sickness he was troubled with and a prescrip- 
tion for the same, with which attention he in turn 
was highly delighted. Happily for his guests his 
gratitude, unlike that which may be too often 
described as a lively sense of favours to come, 
took a practical form, and, by the time our Hirayu 
coolies had arrived, there were, thanks to his kind 
offices, already waiting a fresh trio to take their 
place, and so well did they work that day that we 
were bound to admit we had not yet met with such 














a sturdy set of porters since we began our tour. 

The first part of the way from Onogawa led 
over a new road on the left bank of the Mayegawa, 
but judging by the landslides which here and there 
had completely carried it away, it would seem to 
have been rather unwisely planned. In such spots 
as these the passage over the gaps in the precipi- 
tous hill sides were made over slender fir poles, 
supported, somewhat insecurely, on struts of tim- 
ber from below. 

But this only served to make the journey mare 
interesting, and when the corner was turned where 
‘on the left the Adzusa-gawa receives the waters of 
the Mayegawa, the scene became inexpressibly 
beautiful. For the next 8 or 9 miles the walk 
takes one through a great ca whose sides 
tise up so abruptly from the water’s edge 
that it almost seems as if it is too difficult for the 
road to keep its hold, and out of sheer despair it 
has in more places than one tumbled bodily into 
the river a hundred feet below. These broken 
spots demanded a good deal of care, and one in 
particular will be long remembered as giving us 
as good a bit of climbing as we had on our travels. 
The road here had not been cut into the living 
rock, but built up round its smooth perpendicular 
face, and as no foothold was to be had, the path- 
way having vanished, it was necessary to scale the 
face of the cliff at an earlier point, and then, cross- 
ing over to another point above the road beyond 
the gap, to descend to the path once more. The 
passage was not along one, and with the aid of 
an ice-axe and a strong line we had with us it was 
safely negotiated. But the experience was as 
exhilarating as it was unexpected, and sufficiently 
diverted our attention for the time being to enable 
us to resume our delighted contemplation of the 
glorious scenery about us with increased zest. 
High up on the left a curious ‘ water-slide,’ so to 
speak, comes over the black rocks to join the 
emerald stream below. It is neither a cataract 
nor a torrent, for the water seems to glide rather 
than rush or fall, over the face of the nearly per- 
pendicular cliff, whilst the effect produced is 
similar to that noticed in the case of the great 
stone basin in the precincts of the temple of 
Temitsu at Nikko. For there the edges of the basin 
are so finely chiselled that the water flows out on 
all sides with the most wonderful evenness. 

It between Ouogawa and Mekoki that the 




















perfection of the marvellous loveliness of thisgrand 

route is to be found, and so high and steep do the 

sides of the valley rise that it was already getting 

dusk when the latter village was reached at six 

o'clock, and by the time we had finished the slight 

repast we stopped for a little while to take, 
Ori al trom 
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the shades of evening had closed in and 
the 2} miles on to Shimashima were accom- 
plished by lantern-light. How stony the path 
always seems that has thus to be traversed by 
the traveller belated! What boulders and holes 
are then discovered, which pass almost unnoticed 
in the broad light of day, when once the yellow 
rays of the swinging chochin begin to cast the 
shadow which sunbeams never make. And as we 
trudge doggedly on we long for something to break 
the monotony of the tramp, each step of whi 
but for an occasional stumble, is exactly like 
the last and will be like the next, seeming to bring 
us no nearer home. On this occasion, however, 
our monotony was broken at one point ina manner 
nearly as disagreeable as unlooked for. 

Readers of Mark Twain’s “ Tramp Abroad” 
will remember the dilemma in which that writer 
was once placed owing to suddenly meeting with 
a pig when on his way across tie well known 
Mauvais Pas near Chamonix. When the encounter 
took place neither party at first was willing to 
give way, and it was impossible for either to pass 
the other. 

‘As the writer remarks, the idea of a pig on a plea- 
sure excursion in Switzerland was extraordinary. 
But it was no use reasoning with the pig for he 
was not open to argument, his motto being Vestigta 
nulla retrorsum, and the difficulty only found its 
solution in an ignominious retreat on the part of 
the humourist until the obstreperous porker could 
be driven by without the risk of dashing him to 
fragments on the rocks below. The diversion we 
met with was in the sudden appearance of a vicious 
horse who, on the sight of our lanterns, as we 
turned a corner in the road, became exceedingly 
restive and began to charge in our direction so 
violently that escape was sought in instant and 
ungraceful flight up the steep bank on our right 
hand, the only other alternative being a headlong 
downfall over that on the left, a result involving 
not merely breaking the monotony of our walk, 
but a good deal more besides. 

But Shimajima at length is near; already the 

lights are seen shining like glow worms in the dark- 
ness of the still valley on the opposite side of the 
river; the path takes a turn sharp to the right, anda 
sudden plunge down to the massive wooden bridge ; 
then a few steps up the steep and stony ascent to 
the entrance of the village and here is the Shimi- 
dzuya once more, whose hospitable walls last year 
gave us shelter when bent on the same expedition 
as that which has brought as here to-day. 
‘Then comes the ever welcome bath—a substan- 
al meal, and we are ready for a council of war 
with one of the three bear-hunters who twelve 
months ago piloted me to Yari-ga-take. One of 
them, he tells me, is dead, but he himself and his two 
brothers will be glad to come and help us to complete 
this time what then so narrowly failed of success. 























AN ascent of YARIGATAKE—THE MATTERHORN 
oF JAPAN. 

A glorious morning—exquisite scenery—the best 
trio of guides, indeed almost the only men really 
deserving of the name I have had in Japan, as our 
companions, and once more here is the twice- 
trodden track up the beautiful valley on whose 
right rises the lower ridge of the great mass of 
mountains which culminate in the sky piercing shaft 
of the second loftiest peak of this land of mountain: 
Alll these things combine to give us promise of one 
of the best expeditions we have known. ‘The fresh 
pure air of thecool valley, the dew-drops trembling 
like diamonds on the foliage, the blue vault of hea. 
ven above, and the rushing emerald stream below, 
why, existence itself is a pleasure. It is a joy to 
live in such scenes as this. Here, indeed, we are 
in Nature's Academy, nay in God’s own picture- 
gallery itself hung with some of the Creator’s 
masterpieces. And as we step out with lighter 
tread our hearts bound again with exultation 
at the glorious prospect before us. t we are 
not in the mood for conversation, For it is rather 
a time for silent contemplation, and we should be 
dull and thankful indeed if our hearts were not 
lifted the higher by the ennobling influences of the 
hour. So for a while each leaves his neighbour to 
himself, until at length eur attention is diverted 
by our arrival at a little wayside hut which 
has been put up since I was here last year, and 
which goes by the name of Furé-tairo, for here 
a chalybeate spring has been recently discovered 
and its waters, artificially heated, are said to be 
efficacions as a remedy for many of the ills to 
which the human flesh is heir, An extraordinary 
institution is this in a valley whose only frequenters 
are an occasional bear-hunter or the coolies en- 
gaged in pushing on the path that is to lead over 
the ridge at its head down to the upper waters of 
the Adzsagawa, The courteous old custodian, 
interested at our arrival in these wilds, insists on 
our stopping to drink the tea he at once proceeds 
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to prepare, and there is no saying “nay” to his 
kindly importunity, through a refusal has to be 
given to his further pressing invitation to test the 
healing virtues of his novel furd. For we have 
a long day’s march before us, and we want to 
advance as near the base of the mountain as pos- 
sible to-night, mindful of the distance still between 
its summi' d ourselves. 

At an altitude of 3,700 feet stands the Dashino- 
sawa, only some 7} miles out from Shimajima. But 
it is on the opposite side of the stream, and has to 
be reached by a curious slanting bridge, made of 
pine poles fixed, one above the other, on tiers at 
an angle of above 30.° At this hut I last year 
spent two nights, but now it was closed and we 
could not get in. It accomodates 8 persons besides 
fleas beyond computation. Since last I passed 
through this valley a good deal of progress has 
been made with the path which the NoshOmushd 
(the Department of Agriculture and Commerce) 
is constructing. It has now been carried right up 
tothe summit of the Tokugo-toge, a pass which 
crosses the range running parallel to the great grat 
or ridge of which Yari-ga-take is the highest point. 
Ultimately it will head down to the Azusa-gawa, 
and then probably, crossing that river, come out 
on the Hirayu side of the chain. Should this be 
the case it would afford a grand “High level 
Route” from Shinano into Hida, and greatly facili 
tate travel through the grandest and wildest dis- 
trict in Japan, 

The climb up to the top of the pass, which 
stands about 7,100 feet above sea-level, and 4,400 
above Shimajima, between Nabekamuriyama on 
the N. and Kasumi-ga-take on the S. is very 
steep, and interminable seem to be the zig-zags of 
the path whose sinuous windings slowly crawl 
through the bamboo grass and up the tree-clad 
slopes. The afternoon grew very hot, and even the 
little half wild dog our guides had brought with 
them seemed to feel that the pull up the foge made 
ita thirsty journey. But perseverance gained the 
day, and at length the summit is reached, where- 

our coolies being far behind, the shadiest 
spot is sought for and with it well-earned hiru-ne. 

The descent to the river on the west side of the 
pass was a different matter from the ascent we 
had just accomplished. For a short time the path 
winds through dense bamboo grass and then hope- 
lessly loses itself in the broken rocks of a torrent 
feeder of the Adzusagawa. These are very loose, 
and care is needed to avoid slips and sprains. 

It is a welcome relief to be able to leave this 
when the more level ground of the forest by the 
river bed is reached. 

Striking through this to the left, we at length 
came to the Tokugo hut at which’also I spent a 
night on my former expedition. 

It is grandly situated, for straight in front, 
abruptly from the flat ground on the op) 
of the stream, the magnificent peak of Midjin-dake 
raises its head like a mighty sentinel guarding the 
approaches to that shrine of nature whose lonely 
grandeur we were invading. 

A splendid mountain is this great granite giant, 
in form and position reminding one forcibly of the 
Aiguille du Dru near Chamonix, [t sides are 
mostly too steep to hold the snow, but hereand there 
on the gentler slopes lie gleaming sheets, and in 
clefts and gullies on the higher ridges white threads 
throw out the surrounding rocks in darker relief. 

At Limes we were almost tempted to transfer our 
affections from Yari-ga-take itself, and devote our- 
selves to this, but the thought had to be put aside, 
with the hope that at some future time we might 
be able to return and pay our addresses here also. 

A short rest at the hut, and we pass though the 
forest to the edge of the broad strong current of 
the Adzusagawa whose waters the day before had 
been our companion on the never to be forgotien 
walk from Onogawa to Shimajima. 

The coolies first transport the baggage across 
the stream and then we ourselves, pick-a-back, 
make the same journey. At first it was our intention 
to march on as far as a cave about five miles from 
the Tokugo hut, near the junction of the valleys 
which enclose a spur running down from the m 
mass of Yari-ga-take, but the day was already far 
advanced, and alter going about 24 miles we de- 
cided to encamp in the forest neat to a spot 
at which last year we started an eagle the 
act of devouring its quarry in the shape of a 
ten (Anglice marten). Wood of course there 
was in abundance, of water a no less bountiful 
supply, and it was not long before one of our men 
brought in some delicious trout he had taken with 
his bamboo rod and a line of the simplest kind. 
Having selected a suitable spot, we proceeded to 
sling the hammocks we had brought with us on 
trees conveniently situated. Over these we made 
a roof of mosquito netting and Japanese oil-paper, 
for though the night was fine and rain unlikely to 
fall, we had still to guard against heavy dews 
which are sometimes quite as effective as a heavy 



























































shower. In the meantime the men were busy 
gathering fuel and putting up a rude shelter for 
themselves, and soon we had a grand fire blazing, 
and all was cheery and bright. id ever trout 
taste so dainty? Was ever curried fowl so appetiz- 
ing, or Cocoa—not Epps’ of that ilk, but, best 
of all, de Jongh’s, ever prove so “grateful and 
comforting?” And then the stars begin to light 
the sky, and clear and cold the moon rises from 
behind the dark pine clad ridge behind,the camp 
and the lonely form of Midjindake with its pale 
slopes and lines of snow looms up in solemn 
grandeur before us. 

The calm stillness is unbroken save for the low 
distant murmur of the broad stream over its stony 
bed, and over all comes a quiet hush which one is 
loth’ to break. But an early start has to be made 
on the morrow, and we take to our hammocks 
while the guides are still smoking their pipes by 
the fire and talking on, though more stolidly than 
is usual with this volatile impressionable people. 

“Early to bed and early to rise” having been 
our motto last night, we were up with the sun this 
morning, for we were obliged to wait for the ap- 
pearance of that luminary before we could make a 
start, to do so by lantern light even being almost 
impossible. The oil-paper roof of our “tent” is as 
wet with dew as if it had been out all night in the 
rain, and such parts of the mosquito net as have 
been exposed are soaking. A substantial break- 
fast follows the morning “tub,” and at 5,50 we 
strike the camp, and taking with us as much as 
we need for the day, areon our way in real ear- 
nest, with eager anticipations of a grand expedi- 
tion. First comes a long stretch of smooth stones 
and boulders white and round, by the river's 
edge. Then we cross a corner of the forest for 
awhile, at length coming out near the junction 
of the valleys already referred to just alter an 
hour’s steady walking. ‘This spot is called Yo 
koGdani, and about half a mile up the wild 
torrent valley to the left lies the cave I spoke of. 
It was this valley that last year I ascended, being 
a shorter, though more difficult, route up the 
mountain than that up which the two former 
ascents of Yari-ga-take had been made. That it 
was more difficult I was fully able to endorse, but 
[also believe the distance to be greater, though 
the scenery is more interesting, and the torrent 
has not so often to be crossed. It is this crossing 
from side to side, either by wading, or leaping, 
where possible, from rock to rock, that takes up 
much time on expeditions of this kind, these 
torrent-vallies being often the only means of 
approach to the bases of the great peaks 
in the heart of this and similar of the 
higher ranges in this country. The Yokoddani 
route is one of savage grandeur exceeding in 
wildness anything of the kind, probably, to be met 
with in Japan. . 

On the left rises the bold form of M 
next {o it, northwards, comes the serrated ridge 
of Hodakayama which is connected by a broken 
aréte with Yarigatake itself. The ascent follows 
the valley up to ils head, where the torrent rises in 
the broad snow slopes which sweep down from the 
grand amphitheatre of heights to the south of 
Yarigatake. Leaving the torrent behind, a climb 
over the snow, followed by a stiff scramble up 
broken ground to the right, brings one to the lowest 
point in a narrow ridge overlooking the eastern 
sides of the two peaks lastmentioned. It is on the 
snow slopes which have now to be crossed, as one 
traverses the base of the cliffs of Hodakayama, 
that the ordinary route falls in, the way to the 
summit of the peak now being the same for either. 

On the present occasion we decided to take the 
route up the valley to the right, and after 1 hours 
steady work now crossing the torrent, now scram- 
bling along the boulders at the side, and again 
clambering through the dense bamboo grass and 
thickets high above it,—at length we halt at the 
foot of Chogazake and a lateral valley on the left 
opens out to us our first view of Yarigatake’s 
aiguille like-summit. 

Asa rule we have kept nearly all the way along 
the course of the torrent, but now and thena slight 
détour takes us through a side stream, and in one 
of these I had an impressive reminder of the fact 
that for this kind of work warayi are preferable to 
hob-nailed boots. For my own nails were getting 
kicked out, and when crossing from one rock 
to another, I failed to get a proper hold on the 
slippery surface of the water-worn boulder and the 
next moment I was cooling my heated frame in 
the snow-fed stream, having sat down with great 
emphasis in the torrent after the manner of the 
commencing skater in his earliest effo 

About 3 hours walk from Yokoddani brought us to 
a point where we were able to leave the water and 
take to the wood on theright hand side of the valley, 
and after a hard struggle with the dense under. 
growth we emerged on to a steep slope of rotten 
red rocks, fragments of which, very loose and very 
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sharp, made the going none of the pleasantest. 
Crossing this we again plunged into the forest, a 
moment before having caught sight of the snow 
slope high up on the rocks to the left, which lies 
nearly opposite to the cave known tothe hunters 
as the akasaka no-iwa-goya “the red cliff cave.” 

A steep scramble here brings us close to the 
bank of the stream once more, and before us lies, 
the huge wedge of rock which serves as a shelter 
to hunters when here on the track of the bears 
and sheep-faced antelopes in which this wild val- 
ley abounds, It was this spot at which I had 
an interesting experience last year when, being 
unexpectedly belated on the descent from the 
“spear-peak,” I had to bivouac under the lee 
of the rock, in pouring rain, almost without 
food—nor having fed for a good many hours. 
But we were wot the worse for it then, and it 
was with the keenest interest and pleasure that 
one again gazed on the scene of past enjoyments. 
Tt was now 11 a.m, and as it seemed unlikely that 
we should be able to complete the ascent of our 
peak and get down to our last night’s encamp- 
ment to-day, we decided to send back one of the 
three hunters to that spotto bring up some extra 
clothing and food against our return to the Aka- 
saka cave. 

Meanwhile, after a long halt, we again set off, 
and at 12-15 descending to the stream, we once 
more followed its course until in about 45 minutes 
we were able to leave it for the loose rocks and 
steep slopes to the left, Variga-take now comes 
in full view, and the sight of the great obelisk be- 
fore us spurs us on to further efforts, These at 
last place us clear of the débris-covered steeps, 
and several long slopes of snow give a pleasant 
variety to the climb and bring back happy 1e- 
collections of happy days spent in Alps of 
wider fame than those of Japan are ever likely to 
know, For there is no danger of these becoming 
‘fashionable’ mountains in the way it has been 
suggested—though not altogether seriously, let 
us hope—that some of those in the land of Tell 
may one day be. The late President of the Alpine 
Club (Mr. C. T. Dent) in the course of a witty 
and interesting address to its members, stated that 
Switzerland might now almost be advertised asa 
scholastic pension, “ A large staff of first-class 
professors always in attendance. Lifts provided 
to many of the minor summits. _ Home comforts. 
Terms moderate. Wine also moderate.” Above 
the snow slopes a wilderness of broken rocks 
stretches up to the base of the final peak, recalling 
vividly a passage of Ruskin’s in the 4th volume of 
his ‘ Modern Painters.’ [can hardly conceive of 
any onestanding face to face with one of these towers 
of central rock, and yet not asking himself, Is this 
indeed the actual first work of the master, on 
which I gaze? Was the great precipice shaped by 
His finger, as Adam was shaped out of the dust? 
Were its clefts and ledges carved upon it by its 
Creator, as the letters were on the tables of the 
law, and was it thus left to bear eternal 
testimony to His beneficence among these clouds 
of Heaven? Or isit the descendant of along race 
of mountains, existing under appointed laws of 
birth and endurance, death and decrepitude ? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer, The 
rock fitself answers audibly by the murmur of 
some falling stone or rending pinnacle. It is noé 
as it was once. Those waste leagues around its 
feet are loaded with the wrecks of what it was. On 
these perhaps, of all mountains, the characters of 
decay are written most cleatly ; around these are 
spread most gloomily the memorials of their pide, 
and the signs of their humiliation. What then 
were they once? The only answer is yet again— 
* Behold the cloud?” 

This “ aspect of destruction ” in the cliffs of the 
Chamonix Aiguilles is very noticeable too in these 
of Yari-ga-take, their Japanese representative. 
Some of the larger fragments of cock that have 
been rent from its ridges have fallen into such 
position as to form caves, one of which, 
particular, would afford a very fair shelter 
for any traveller disposed to spend a night 
in such a situation. Having no desire, how- 
ever, to do so on this occasion, we pushed on, and 
by three o’clock were on the saddle from which 
the arrow like summit rises. A grand climb up 
the smooth rocks of the south-east aréte for about 
400 feet, a sharp turn to the west and then we 
overlook all else. Yarigatake is ours and, save for 
Fuji the peerless” itself, we are on the highest 
at of the surface of the “land of the Rising Sun.” 

This consists of a short narrow ridge of bare 
rock nearly perpendicular on all sides but the 
south-east, and the view, as one looks straight 
down into the wild and desolate valleys that stretch 
away from the base of the mountain, is most im- 
pressive, To the north lie the almost unknown 
peaks of the range between the provinces of Shin- 
shiu and Etchiu which stretches far towards the 
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On the west stands the rugged form of Kasa.ga- 
dake which we think would afford a grand climb 
from the valley which separates it from us. 

Southwards, the eye vesis on the nearer giants 
of this group, Hodaka-yama, Midjin.dake and the 
massive double topped Norikura, and beyond 
these Ontake with the Komagatake of Shinshiu on 
its eastern side. To the south-east, but farther off, 
stands the great mass of mountains on the borders 
of Shinshiu and Koshin, the most prominent peaks 
being Shirane-san, Akahi-san, and Kamaga-take, 
But most striking of all is the stately cone of Fuji 
rising with its majestic sweep supreme above all 
else, at a distance, as the crow flies, of over 85 
miles. To enumerate all the summits to be seen 
from the point on which we stand would be to give 
a list of all the grandest mountains in Japan, 
Only the haze and clouds to the north-west pre- 
vent our view from embracing the sea in the bay 
of To-yama, so that nearly the whole width of the 
central portion of the empire is included in this 
magnificent prospect. 

‘The altitude, from a comparison of observations 
taken last summer and on the present occasion, 
appears to be 10,000 feet. 

(ro Be conrtnueD,) 








LETTERS FROM CHICAGO. 
Ge age 
(From ovr own Corresronpenr.) 


Chicago, October 25th. 

As I closed my last letter in great haste on the 
morning of the opening day of the dedicatory 
ceremonies of the World's Fair, [could give only 
a few sentences concerning that event: but now I 
can take up the story from the beginning, and 
give amore detailed account of what was going 
on, The guests and visitors were literally ine 
numerable, and thus gave a foretaste of the im- 
mense crowds which must be handled during the 
period of the Exposition. 

Wednesday, the rth, was devoted to meetings 
of the varicus official bodies of the Exposition, 
and to Columbian celebrations in all the public 
schools of the city. The latter, in the main, 
followed this official programme :— 

Reading the President’s proclamation. 

Saeete che teary the pl 

Music—Amerieay «Mv Country 'Tis of Thee.” 

Acknowledgment of God, in song or selected readi 

Song, © Columbus Day.” 

Historical essays, readings, declamations, and patriotic songs, 
as arranged by the teachers. 

Song, “Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller; arranged by O. 
Blackman, 

‘Address bv a popil, “The Meaning of the Four Centar 

Ode, * Columbia's Ranner,” by Edna Dean Proctor. 

Song, ‘* Flag of the Free.’ 

The great event of Thursday, the 2oth, was the 
grand civil parade which, with the immense con- 
Course of spectators, fairly choked the main streets 
down town. In the business portion bound- 
ed by the lake, the river and Van Buren Street, 
no vehicles were allowed after 9 o'clock, except 
express companies’ waggons and supply waggons, 
and those only by special card from the Mayor. 
‘The crowds began to gather early in order to get 
good positions, in windows, on balconies, on roots, 
on wooden platforms manufactured specially for 
the occasion, on cornices and corners, on posts, or 
on the side of the street. The reviewing stand 
was erected in front of the post-office, and was 
reserved, of course, for special individuals, such as 
the guests from abroad, the press representatives, 
the officials of the Expositions, and school chil- 
dren, who, at each end, were arranged, according 
to the colour of their costumes, in such a way 
as to form the national flag. My press badge 
and ticket procured me admittance on the stand, 
from which I was enabled with comfort to view 
the parade, There I had the pleasure of presenting 
the compliments of the Fapan Mail tothe Japanese 
Minister, Mr. Tateno, his Secretary, Mr. Miya- 
oka, and Mr. Tejima, World’s Fair Commis- 
sioner. The list of organizations and prominent 
individuals participating in the parade occupies a 
full page of a daily paper, so that I can only sum- 
matize briefly. ‘The van of the procession came 
in front of the post-office at 12.25 o'clock, and the 
rear passed by at3.15 o'clock. There were so many 
bands, that there was no cessation of music. The 
mounted police, the Chicago Hussars, the city 
officials, G. A. R. veterans, with part of the 
Italian organizations, were in the van. Next came 
the governors of States with their staffs and, per- 
haps, troopsof militia. The Connecticut National 
Guards with their brilliant uniforms of the Eigh- 
teenth century; and the Cleveland (Ohio) Greys 
attracted the chief attention. Among the go 
vernors, Patteson, of Pennsylvania; Russell, “the 
boy-governor” of Massachusetts ; Flower, of New 
York; McKiuley, of Ohio; Fifer, of Illinois; and 
Boies, of Iowa, were greeted with tremendous 












































applause, ‘The most striking appearance of the 
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entire parade was that of the boys of the Carlisle 
Indian School. They followed a band of their own 
to excellent music, and marched in perfect ranks. 
One file, under a banner inscribed ‘‘ education,” 
carried books and slates under their arms; then 
came farmers, printers, bakers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, tinkers and tailors, each boy 
carrying an emblem of his occupation, Then 
there were Orangemen, Scotch, Polish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Hibernian, Italian, German, and Gre- 
cian Societies, the County Democracy, U.S, troops 
and State militia, Knights Templar, Foresters, 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, Catholic 
organizations, etc., etc. ‘There were only two or 
three floats, of which one, of course, represented 
Columbus discovering America. It has been 
estimated, that there were about 75,000 men in 
line, and’ probably 1,000,000 spectators. ‘The 
parade was reviewed by Director-General Geo. 
R. Davis, of the Exposition, and Vice-President 
Morton. "The school children sang patriotic songs. 

‘Thursday evening, a grand feast was given at 
Kinaley’s by the Bellowship Club in honour of 
Vice-President Morton, The foreign diplomatists, 
the Cabinet, the Governors, the Supreme Court 
Justices, members of Congress, Exposition officials, 
and other distinguished gentlemen, in all about 
150, were present. Speeches were made by the 
Presiding officer, John W. Scott, of the Chicago 
Herald ; Vice-President Morton ; Lymon J. Gage; 
John W. Foster, Secretary of State; Baron de 
Fava, Italian Minister; Chief Justice Fuller ; Major 
Washburne; Chauncey M. Depew; Whitelaw 
Reid; and Richard M. Hunt; and various songs 
were sung. 

Friday, October 21st, was the greatest day of 
the week. Although the dedicatory ceremonies 
were not to begin till 12.30 o'clock, as early as 
g o'clock the cable cars ‘and the Illinois Cen- 
tral trains were packed with people hurrying 
out to get a good chance at the seats. I went 
in about 10.30, and found a pretty good place 

n the press section. The waiting crowd were 
entertained by the practising of the chorus of 
2,500 persons. About g o’clock the procession 
started from the Auditorium on its route of nine 
miles to Jackson Park, The procession included 
General Miles and staff, the Chicago Hussars, 
several troops of U.S. cavalry, the Toledo (O.) 
Cadets (on bicycles), the governors, Exposition 
officials, foreign diplomatists, the Cabinet and 
other prominent individuals. On the way, a stop 
was made at Mr. H. N. Higinbotham’s residence, 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, totake in Vice-President Morton. Down M 
chigan Avenue and Grand Boulevard the magni- 
ficent line moved to Washington Park, where, to- 
gether with the U.S. infantry, it passed in review 
before Vice-President Morton : then it moved on 
over the Midway Plaisance to Jackson Park, 
where it arrived, the van about 12.30 and the rear 
about two o’clock. Inasmuch as luncheon had to 
be served to all, it was after 2 o’clock before the 
exercises began. 

The immense Manufactures Building, 1,687 by 
787 feet, was filled with a concourse of 150,000 
people, who, though not absolutely quiet, kept in 
goodorder and in good humour. ‘The programme 
was as follow: 


4.—" Columbian March and Hymn. 

2.—Prayer by Bishop Charles H. Fowler. 

3.—Introductory address by the Director-General. 

4—Aiutress of welcome and tender of the freedom of Chicago, 
by Mayor Washburne. 

Selected recitation from the Dedicatory Ode, writien 
Miss Harriet Mourve, by Mrs, Sarah C. Le Moyne: World's 
Columbian Chorus; World’s Fair Children’s Chorus. 
Presentation by the Director of Works of the Master Artists 
of the Exposition, and award of special commemorative 
medals. 

Chorus—" ‘The Heayens are Telling "Haydn. 
Address—* Work of the Board of Lady Managers 
Potter Palmer. 

9.—Tender of the buildings from the President of the World's 

Gelumbian Exposition to the President of the World's 
10.—Presentation of buildings by the latter tothe Vice-Presi 

of the United States. 
11—Dedication of the buildings by Vice-President Levi P, 

Marton, 

Hallelujah Chorus” from the * Messish""—Handel, 
Dedicatory Oration—Henry Watterson. 

Star Spangled Banner’ and “* Hail Columbia” with full 
chorus and orchestral accompaniment. 

Columbian Oration.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

‘aréinal Gibbons. 

in Praise of God "—Reethoven. 
jenediction by Rey. H, C, McCook, D.D. 
ational Salute. 


At first I was not able to hear much; but, hav- 
ing an opportunity to move into a better seat, 1 
was enabled to hear most of Henry Watterso 
and about all of Chauncey M. Depew’s, orations, 
The former, though labouring under a disadvantage 
from a recent sickness, acquitted himself well; and 
the latter, who is facile princeps among our ova- 
tors, delivered a very eloquent address. Hearty 
applause greeted all the speakers, even those who 
offered prayer; nor did the music pass unappre- 
ciated. It was 5.15 o'clock when the exercises 
ended after a duration of about three hours, and 
the immense audience dispersed. 
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As we were passing out through the grounds, a 
number were attracted to the Transportation Build- 
ing where U.S. troops and State militia were 
camping. Some of “the boys” stood in the door- 
way, and invited the passers-by to “step in and 
see the wild horse;”’ “free exhibi ” “last 
chance.” Having entered, we were passed along 
by “boys” to about the middle of the building, 
where very calmly and deliberately there was un- 
covered a wooden sawhorse. 

That evening at Lincoln Park on the north side, 
Garfield Park on the west side, and Washington 
Park on the south side, there were magnificent 
displays of fireworks. At the same time the in- 
augural ceremonies of the World’s Fair Congress 
Auxiliary were held in the Auditorium before an 
audience of 3,000 persons. The oration by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, on ‘ The World’s 
Congress of 93," was a masterly effort, which in 
dicated the broad scope and the high aims of that 
branch of the work, of that department of the 
‘World's Columbian Exposition. 

Saturday, the 22nd, was given up to the dedi- 
catory ceremonies of various State buildings. In 
the morning Kansas led off at 10 o'clock, and was 
followed at 11 o'clock by Iowa and Massachusetts ; 
Judge Albert H. Horton, of Topeka, delivered the 
address for Kansas; lowa had a fine display of 
her State Militia with the Iowa State Band, and 
addresses by Gov. Boies and Hon. C. P. Suda; 
Massachusetts had a very informal affair at which 
Gov. Russell, however, was present and spoke. 
At noon, the New York building was dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies, comprising fine music 
d addresses by How. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Gov. Flower, and Archbishup Corrigan. At 2 
o'clock in front of the Ohio building appropriate 
speeches were made by Gov. McKinley, Senator 
Sherman, Senator Brice, and Hon. Benjamin 
Butterworth. At 2.30 o'clock Rhode Island had 
informal ceremonies in which Gov. Brown was a 
participant. 

Most of the guests and visitors departed, of 
course, on Saturday; but not a few remained over 
Sunday. That day, in many churches, appro- 
priately closed up the dedicatory ceremonies with 
lessons from the occasion. 











Chicago, October 31st, 1892. 

The death of Mrs. Harrison at 1.30 o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, October 25th, was not, of 
course, unexpected, but none the less lamented. 
And yet, to the patient sufferer, death must have 
been almost a welcome relief. And even lo the 
afflicted husband, careworn from his ceaseless vigil 
at the bedside of his beloved wife, rest now comes 
in his bereavement. President and Mrs. Harrison, 
even in the White House, have lived the simple 
and true life of a happy marriage, and have made 
that public mansion a genuine “home,” graced 
by conjugal and parental -affection and Christian 
ideas. With dignity they have performed their 
public social duties without being inflated with 
their high and honourable position: for no former 
associate, however humble, has ever been an un 
welcome guest at the White House. Mrs. Harr 
son was pre-eminently domestic in her tastes, and 
disliked notoriety; but she had culture, dignity, 
and grace equal to any and every occasion. 

Mrs. Harrison was 57 years of age at the time 
ofher death. She was adaughter of the Rev. John 
D. Scott, President of Oxford (Ohio) Female 
College, from which she was graduated. [t was 
while Benjamin Harrison was a student at Miami 
University in the same place, that he met, wooed, 
and won Miss Carrie Scott. They were married 
October 20th, 1853, and have thus lived together 
39 years. The next year, the young couple went to 
Indianapolis, when they began life in a very humble 
way, but gradually obtained honour and prosperity. 
They have had only two children; Russell Harri- 
son, now of Helena, Montana, and Mary Scott 
Harrison, wife of J. R. McKee. 

In appearance, Mrs. Harrison was a type of 
matronly beauty with regular features, dark, ex- 
pressive eyes, a well-shaped head with silvery hair 
in curly waves; she had also a soft voice, and 
moved about gently and gracefully. : 

She passed away quietly, just after arousing 
from an unconscious state and giving one look of 
recognition to her beloved husband. He, though 
deepiy and visibly affected, has borne himself with 
a noble and dignified fortitude. , 

Tuesday and Wednesday the remains of Mrs. 
Harrison lay in State at Washington ‘on a bed 
of flowers;” while heartfelt expressions of con- 
dolence were pouring in by mail and telegram, 
and the Press of this and other lands were vying 
with each other in honest tributes to the character 
of the deceased. Thursday morning, preliminary 
services of a very simple character were held in 
the White House. he floral tributes were nu- 
merous and very beautiful: but those present were 
very few. Music, scripture reading, and prayer 
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made up the services; after which the funeral 
party started on its way to Indianapolis. Besides 
the family, relatives, and intimate friends, the 
Cabinet officials with their wives, many members 
of the diplomatic corps (including the Japan, 
China, and Korean representatives), and a few 
other prominent persons conposed the party. 

The funeral ceremonies in Indianapolis on Fri- 
day, October 28th, were beautiful and impressive. 
They were held in the First Presbyterian Church 
in the morning as soon as the funeral train reached 
its destinatio Around the depdt about 3,000 
people were crowded, and watched silently the 
funeral procession, which, on its way to the church, 
passed through lines of the Grand Army. veter- 
ans, In thechurch, the Harrison pew was draped 
with black but beautified with lilies of the valley. 
After the church quartet had sung Mrs. Harrison’s 
favorite hymn, ‘Lead, kindly Light,” the pastor, 
Dr, Haines, gave some scriptural readings'and then 
paid an eloquentand tonching tribute to the memory 
of the deceased: Alter prayer by Dr. Hyde, and 
thehymn, “One swiftly solemn thought,” the cor- 
tége took its way to Crown Hill Cemetery, where 
at about 1 o'clock the interment took place- 

That afternoon President Harrison sent to the 
Press the following public note, which clearly 
reveals the man :— 

My dear old friends and neighbours:—I cannot leave you 
without saying that the tender and gracious sympathy which 
you have to-day shown for me and my children, and much more 
the touching evidence you have given of your love for the dear 
wife and mother, have deeply moved our hearts, We yearn to 
tarry with you and to rest near the hallowed spot where vour 
loving hands have laid our dead; but the little grandchildren 
watch in wondering silence for our return and need our care, 
and some public business will not longer wait upon my sorrow, 
May a gracious God keep and bless you all. 

Most gratefully yours, BENJAMIN HanRisow, 

At 5.30 p.in, the Presidential train left for Wash- 
ington, and reached there Saturday evening; where, 
in his loneliness, our chief executive officer has re- 
sumed his public duties. 

By common consent of all parties, political ace 
tivity was intermitted on the day of Mrs. Har- 
rison funeral. In case arrangements for meetings 
had advanced too far to be stopped, parades and 
noisy demonstrations were omitied; and in many 
cases. previous appointments were entirely cancell- 
ed. Some ofthe most appreciative and sympathetic 
paragraphs concerning the President's sorrow and 
loss were pennd by Democratic editors and in Sou- 
thern sanctums. — Political partnership may yet be 
strong, but such prejudice is too weak to withstand 
true sympathy, 

I feel incliied, from among the many tributes, 
prose and poetical, to include here these lines by 
The Hoosier poet :”— 

CAROLINE SCOTT HARRISON. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMD RILEY. 



































Now utter calm and rest, 
Hands folded o'er the breast 
In peace the placidest, 

All trials past 
All fever soothed—all pain 
Annuled in heart and brain— 
Never to vex again— 
She sleeps at last. 
She sleeps; but, Ohi, most dear 
And best beloved of her, 
Ye sleep not—nay, nor stir, 
Save but to bow’ 
The closer each to each, 
With sobs and broken speech, 
That all im vain beseech 
Her answer now. 
And, lo, we weep with you— 
One grief the wide world through ! 
Yet, with the faith shejknew, 
‘We see her still— 
Even as here she stood 
All that was pure and good 
And sweet in womanhood— 
God's will, her will ! 

At the recent meeting of the House of Deputies 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Baltimore, 
seven new bishops were named, among whom are 
Rev. Thomas Allen Tidball, D.D., for ‘* Yeddo,”’ 
and Rev. Samuel Roosevelt Johuson Hoyt, D.D., 
for Shanghai. 

Rev. Dr. John Hall and Rev. Dr. Robert Rus- 
sel Booth have resigned from the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Union Theological Seminary in con- 
sequence of that institution’s abrogation of the 
compact with the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Mrs. Baldwin, “for twenty years a missionary 
in China,” the other day stirred up a Methodist 
congregation in New York City by her strong 
praise of the Chinese and bitter denunciations of 
our anti-Chinese policy. 

Lieutenant Fletcher S. Bassett, formerly an offi- 
cer on the Colorado and the Monocacy, is now a 
resident of this city. He took an active part 
in the John Rodgers’ expedition, in which seven 
Korean forts were stormed; and in 1871 spent 
some time in Japan. He was the moving spirit 
in organizing the Chicago Folk-Lore Society, is 
its Secretary, and is the editor of its journal, Zhe 
Folk-Lorist. 

Twelve families, comprising all together fifty- 
seven individuals, of Esquimaux have arrived, and 
are located in the World's Fair grounds. They will 
build their own huts according to their style of 
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architecture, and will be here for a year. They 
are already fenced in, and can not be seen except 
upon payment of 25 cents. Occasionally one comes 
outside, and paddies around in the lake, evidently 
for advertising purposes. 

Lam here reminded, that the great mass of Ame- 
ricans, even fairly intelligent persons, are unable to 
distinguish the Japanese, the Chinese, the Koreans, 
the Siamese, the Burmese, the Persians, etc., at 
ht. For instance, I had been informed by 
several friends, that a_certain physician in this 
vicinity had married a Japanese lady; and, think- 
ing we might, perhaps, be able to help her socially, 
I called at his office to make his acquaintance, and 




















‘thus learned that his wife was a Siamese lady. 


Perhaps, however, such a mistake is not strange, 
for those Asiatics are not seen here often enough 
to be readily distinguishable. 

During the week after the dedicatory ceremonies 
of the World’s Fair, the National Commission 
and the Board of Lady Managers held several 
sessions, and discussed various matters of routine 
business. The National Commission downed a 
resolution, that the Western Hemisphere ought to 
be known, not as “ America,” but as “ Colum- 
bia ;” and voted to close the gates of the Exposition 
on Sunday, to allow the sale of liquor on the 
grounds “under appropriate restrictions,” and to 
give special rates tothe working classes on special 
days. An appropriation of $10,000 has been made 
for the expense of the “opening” exercises to be 
held on May tst, 1893. These exercises will not 
be long or elaborate, but will include music, a 
poem by an American, and an oration * by a man 
of international fame,” perhaps, Sefior Emilio 
Castelar, Prime Minister of Spain. 

The Norwegian citizens of Chicago on October 
26th reminded us, that, while Columbus un- 
doubtedly deserves great credit and honour, he 
was, perhaps, not the first white man to land on 
American soil. A festival of grapes, with ad- 
dresses, commemorated the name of Lief Erikson. 

Milwaukee was visited on October 28th by a 
very disastrous conflagration, which ravaged 23 
blocks, laid 15 blocks in ruins, rendered 3,000 
people homeless and destitute, deprived 5,000 men 
of work, brought death to four persons at least, 
and caused a loss of $5,000,000 in property. It 
began near the river on the east side, and was 
carried along by a high wind until it was stopped 
by the lake. | The devastated part contained large 
wholesale houses, the freight sheds of the Chicago 
and North.western Railway, and houses of the 
labouring classes, Aid had tobe summoned, even 
from Chicago, in fighting the conflagral which 
raged fiercely for six hours or more: and as- 
sistance, pecuniary and otherwise, is now pouring 
in from all parts of the country to the sufferers. 

In Philadelphia also there was a large conflagra- 
tion whose cost amounts to about $150,000. It 
was started by an explosion of gas and oil at the 
pumping station of the gas works on the river 
front, and wrought much damage among the 
shipping. 

As the result of the Presidential election is al- 
ready known to you, it is unnecessary for me to 
make any predictions, In fact, at this stage of 
the campaign prognostication is no easier than be- 
fore. ‘The political equation is extremely difficult 
to solve, because there are so many unknown 
quantities whose value it is impossible to ascertain. 
The most uncertain factor is the People’s Party, 
with which the Democrats have * fused” in many 
states, most recently in Colorado and Oregon. It 
really looks now as if the “ Populists,” as they are 
called, will obtain enough electors and representa- 
tives to hold the balance of power in both the 
Electoral College and the new Congress. All things 
considered, Cleveland’s chances are the best, kere- 
domo! Betting runs pretty even. 























THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
+ 
(From our own Conrssrowpenr.) 


Berlin, October 7th. 

The cholera epidemic, which has not only affected 
the intercourse between the infected and healthy 
portions of the Empire, but also reduced the flour- 
ishing trade of Hamburg almost toa standstill, has 
further placed a damper on politics, and for a 
moment. suppressed the everlasting struggle of 
uationalities parties and individuals. Butno sooner 
did the records of death show a slight improvement 
than everlasting restlessness and agitation again 
assumed the upper hand. 

‘The close of the roth century is particularly re- 
markable for the nervousness and haste which 
characterizes all action: If one notices the hurry 
with which political questions of the highest order 
are brought forward, discussed and decided upon, 
one feels inclined to think that the political actors 
are working against time and are labouring under 
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the impression that the close of the century will 
bring the finish of their political race. Germany 
seems political sense to present the focus in 
which all the predominant political forces meet. 
The reactionary ultramontane tendencies are here 
developed side by side with the revolutionary so- 
cial democratic organisation, Each in turn giving 
their own colouring to the State policy, which in 
course of a few years has hesitatingly passed 
from persecution to tolerance, and is now on the 
point of forming an alliance with the first of 
these irresistible powers. By the system of uni- 
versal suffrage which is carried in Germany to the 
extreme in the elections for the Imperial Parliament, 
the great influence remains with the centre or 
ultramoutane party, which is, however, little dis- 
posed to grant support to the government for 
nothing, and continues to exact concession after 
concession in the sense of a retrograde policy. 
Again, at this juncture, the Government is on the 
point of making a bargain with them in order to 
pass the new Army Bill, which reduces the three 
years service to Wwo years with the object of drill- 
ing a greater number of recruits every year in 
order to be able to mass up such a reserve of drilled 
men in a few years, that the military power of Ger- 
many will exceed that of France and Russia toge- 
ther. Unfortunately, this reform will cost between 
70,000,000 and 100,000,000 marks, in addition to 
present burdens, and as the Imperial finances are 
already so strained that the present expenditure is 
not even easily provided for, the necessity for new 
taxes and new sacrifices will be brought home to 
Parliament at the next sessii This new demand 
can only be carried by a majority formed by the 
centre, or ullramontane party, and the conserva: 
tives, for the other parties will scarcely be convinced 
of the necessity. What the price will be which the 
government will have to pay to the centre is at 
present difficult to conjecture, particularly as the 
government has nothing worth while to offer, or 
at least cannot give away anything of value, 
for instance the schools, without raising a storm 
of indignation all over the country. Perhaps 
the return to Jesuits may be demanded, i.e. the 
repeal of the order of banishment, which was 
passed by the Reichstag immediately after the 
creation of the Empire, a measure which was more 
of an impetuous character than the result of sound 
considerations, for in the stormy debate that 
brought about the law in question, no evidence at 
all was produced which could prove that the order 
of Jesuits had in Germany been guilty of acts 
justifying such severe measures. But to consent 
to their return, which was named by the congress 
of Catholics at Mayence lately as the next object 
for which the centre would be labouring will be 
more then Count Caprivi will dare to grant, even 
if he was not bound by a speech he made not long 
ago in the Prussian Landtag. The second de- 
mand of the centre, an interference in favour of the 
restoration of the Papal sovereignity in Rome 
is entirely out of the question, not only for Ger- 
many, but even for Austria, for it would at once 
drive Italy out of the Triple Alliance, though not 
perhaps directly into the arms of the French 
Republic. Thus the basis for an understanding 
between Caprivi and the centre in order to carry 
his army Reform Bill, is yet to be discovered, whilst 
with the remarkable ability of this party it is 
scarcely to be believed that they will be satisfied 
with anything but concrete concession and_ will 
scarcely accept promisory notes on the future. 
The desire of the Imperial Government for an 
unparalleled increase of the military strength, is 
that Germany may be prepared for all eventualities 
in Europe. However, there is ny reason whatever to 
fear immediately an outbreak of a European war. 
Russia has stoically refused the conclusion of an 
alliance with France, which is continually and in- 
sistently demanded by the French Chauvinists 
It is easy to see why Russia will not bind itself. 
‘The object of France can only be the restoration 
of Alsace-Lortaine, which in reality does not interest 
Russia in the least degree. The object of Russia, 
looking at the future from the point of view of its 
own interests, is the settlement of the Eastern ques- 
tion, in other words the possession of Constantinople. 
To Germany, the extension of the Russian influence 
on the other side of the Balkan is perfectly indif- 
ferent, or to use Bismarck’s famous word: Not 
worth the bones of one Pommernian grena- 
dier ;” but France would have to alter altogether 
its pretensions for predominance in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and forget all its Crimean sacrifices, 
if it assisted the Russian Empire to establish itself 
on the Bosporus. For Russia and France there is 
therefore no sensible basis for an understanding, 
whilst for Germany and Russia there is no diffi- 
culty at all to come to terms, except for the pre- 
sence of Austria-Hungary in the Triple Alliance. 
The Austro-Hungarian statesman are dead against 
allowing Russia the slightest incroachment on 
Bulgarin, Servia, or Roumania, for they maintain 
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that there is no stopping of Russia's progress if the 
barriers, feeble as they may be, which the Con- 
gress of Berlin has erected, were allowed to be 
broken down. ‘The celebrated ‘Treaty of Alliance 
which Bismarck concluded with Austria, and which, 
according tothe last utterances of Count Kalnoky 


remains in force in its mainfeatures as the 
vegulator of the German-Austrian defensive 
union, clearly distinguishes between the case 


where Russia should attack either Germany or 
Austria, or where the latter should attack Russia 
(say in order to protect its Kastern interests). In 
this case Germany is not bound to assist Austria 
which will have to s\ for itself. Therefore, Bis- 
marck when put into a corner had no hesitation in 
publishing the Treaty of Alliance, which for the 
time created in Russia an anything but unfavour- 
able impression ; for it proved that it was directed 
only against France and not meant to stop Russia's 
legitimate interests, The new Treaty of Al- 
liance with Italy is according to the statement 
of Count Kalnoky, not to be published, fe. to 
be kept secret, and offers, therefore, room for 
speculation which it would be a work of superero- 
gation to indulge in at present. But_ whatever it 
may be, it cannot affect the conviction that the 
Russian Emperor is to-day really the arbitrator of 
the European Peace, and judging from the emi- 
nently high-minded pacific character of Emperor 
Alexander II. who has hitherto resisted all temp- 
tations to the contrary, we may hope that the 
cause of European peace is for the present at 
least pretty well secured. Whether the energy 
of Russia will not in the meantime, seek an outlet 
on its Asiatic frontiers, is another question; but 
these efforts, natural enough on the part of a 
colossal land Power shut out almost entirely from 
a sea frontage, will not to any considerable extent 
alarm Europe— Great Britain alone excepted. We 
can therefore, in Germany, not attach any ex- 
agerated importance to the question of the Russian 
advances on Asia proper, under whatever form it 
takes place. We equally treat the news, which 
has lately come from Constantinople, of a diplo- 
matic altercation between Russia and the Sublime 
Porte on the subject of the distinguished reception 
accorded by the to the Bulgarian Premier Sultan, 
as nothing extraordinary. Even the apparent 
support given by France to Russian protests 
in this case, cannot for a moment mislead those 
who look behind the cards. ‘The two Powers are 
far from any sort of alliance at present. The 
recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, with the assistance of 
Russia, can only be obtained on the part of the 
French by their sacrifice of all dreams of supremacy 
in the Mediterranean and the aabndonment of Tur- 
key to its fate. It is possible that at this pirce, Rus- 
sia might be bought over, but even this is not by 
any means certain—and what is on the other hand 
certain is that a French Cabinet which would sign 
a Treaty of Alliance with Russia on these condi- 
tions, would not remain a week longer in office. 
Another question, not by any means an idle one, 
may be, whether if Bismarck ever returned to 
power he would not attempt to ésiablish a new 
basis for the Eastern question for the sake of a 
re-approachment with Russia? According to the 
utterances of his Press organs he pretends that 
Russia has been unduly neglected by his succes- 
sors in office, and that this ts the cause of the un- 
satisfactory State of Germany’s foreign relations. 
It may or may not be the case, but we are certain- 
ly very far from a “re-apparition ” of Bismarck, 
and probably nothing short of a tiational calamity 



































was (including the line, reserve, “ Landwehr” and 
“Landsturm ”) 2,900,000 men. ‘This was already 
more than double the strength of 1870-71. But since 
1890 a further increase of military power has taken 
place. The peace effective of three years, namely 
(1890, 1891, 1892) is transferred to the reserve, 
while only one year’s Landsturm has retired. Be- 
ides, three years effective of drilled First Class 
Ersatz Reserve,” which only began to be orga- 
nized since 1880, have been added to the “ Land- 
welir” of the Second Class. ‘I'hus, the war effective 
of the German army has already passed the total 
of 3,000,000. This increase will, without any change 
in the present system, continue. In the first in- 
stance until 1902, because ouly by that time the 
drilling of the ‘Ersatz Reserve” which com- 
menced in 1880, will have produced its results for all 
the annual contingents in favour of the Landwehr 
and Landsturm; and in the secondinstance until 
1914, because the number of newly entering re- 
cruits is greater in proportion to the number of 
men retiring tothe Landsturm. For instance, the 

















last annual effectives are by 40,000 men stronger 
than the effectives called in before 1879, and by 
40,000 men stronger that the effectives of the years 
1887-1889. Since 1890 annually, about 212,000 
men are taken in to be drilled and instructed, and 
taking the effective of 24 years and deducting 25 per 
cent for deaths, emigration, and invalids we obtain 
a total of drilled men of 3,815,000 men, Adding 
to this the number of officers and non-commissi 
ed officers, we arrive at 3,900,000 meu, a total of 
more than three times the strength in 1870-1871. 
If, now the three years’ service be given up 
and in its place the effective be increased a 
nually by 35,000 men (which is possible withou! 
increasing the present legal peace effective) there 
is an increase of 24 times 25,000, or 450,000 men, 
which would in course of time cause the army on 
its war footing to become 4,350,000 strong. What 
the consequences would be in case the legal peace 
effective should be increased, is forthe moment be- 
yond the reach of speculation, as exact statements 
are not yet forthcoming, but the papers are right 
if they exclaim that since the creation of the Ger- 
man Empire so enormous an augmentation has 
never been heard of. 

‘The French army has, according to the Par 
mentary Report, made also considerable progress 
in its development and strength, 

Iu 1869 the active army contained 24,000 officers, 
385,372 men; in 1892 ithad 28,000 officers, and 
484,015 men. The effective is, however, not the 
whole military strength, but is nearly doubled in 
case of mobilization by the reserves, and besides 
there exist reserve regiments composed of the 
former mixed regiments. ‘To ‘these troops must 
be added the territorial army, which corresponds 
to the German * Landwelir.” | ‘The total strength 
of the army would be therefore 1,650 Batallions 
of Infantry, 600 squadrons of Cavalry, and 750 
Batteries of Artillery. 

According to the estimates of la “France mili- 
taire” the French military forces are estimated as 
follows:—Standing army 577,319, to which must be 
added volunteersand re-engaged men 98,583, 26,934 
officers, and 25,795 gendarmes. Further, the reserve 
composed of the effectives of seven years at 178,246 
each year, make 1,247,722 which, deducting 3 per 
cent. for deaths, etc., leaves net 985,702. Toial in 
caseof mobilization, without officers and gendarmes, 
1,510,292. The territorial army towhich annually 
165,769 men are transferred, contains in its six 
years effective, with a deduction of 7 per cent., 
































from which heaven may preserve us, will bring him 
again to the foreground. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
pg aes 
(FROM OUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.) 





Berlin, October rgth, 

We are on the eve of a great political event. 
The Military Reform Bill of General Caprivi will 
prove the touchstone of our internal party life and 
perhaps clear out many cobwebs which are not 
exactly av ornament to the German union, For 
the present, the details are not yet published, but 
the principles are already fully discussed by the 
government organs, which are assailed from all 
sides. In view of the immense increase of the army 
which is under contemplation, it might be interesi- 
ng to examine what the present military strength 
of Germany is. 

During the war of 1870-71, the German Anny 
reached, according to official reports, its highest 
Strength with 1,350,787 men. In this are included 
not only the army in the field but all “ Etappen ” 
reserve and gatrison troops in and out of the 
Fatherland. During the summer of 1890, the 











994,614 men. ‘This, added to the above 1,510,292, 
makes a total of 2,504,906. Besides, there is th 
reserve of the territorial army composed of nine 
years’ effective. Deducting g per cent. for casual- 
ties, this is calculated at 1,266,192 men, and we 
thus arrive at a grand total, including officers and 
gendarmes, of 3,823,827 men. We thus find that 
the total of the German army already exceeds 
considerably that of the French army, besides the 
fact that the men of the latter's territorial army are 
not by any means all or sufficiently drilled, nor are 
their cadres completely organised. ‘The new mili- 
tary reform in Germany is now calculated upon the 
necessity of fighting on two frouts, with or without 
allies; but as public opinion stands to-day, it 
is doubtful whether the change will be accepted by 
the Reichstag. 


























The Blue Ribbon Army is badly needed at 
Central Pennsyivania, where an infant a year and 
a half old has come to a sad end in consequence of 
drinking whisky. According to a despatch to a 
New York paper, John Pastula’s child had just 
been christened and while the guests were cele- 
brating the occasion in the accepted fashion some 
indiscreet individual handed the baby a whisky and 
soda to taste. After trying it “the little toddler 
became very happy,” and going into an adjacent 








military authoritles stated in the Reichstag that the 
number of drilled men which could be disposed of 
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room fell into the tub of water from which it had 
been christened and was drowned. 
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LETTER FROM DENVER. 
ee et 
(From ovr own CoRRESPONDENT), 


Denver, Oct. 24th. 

Many things have happened to make Denver 
famous since last I wrote. Among them, and chief 
of all, the 2th Triennial Conclave of Knights Tem- 
plars in August, over which our city went mad with 
festivity and dollar making. But the world’s 
papers had some mention of that gathering and 
made it unnecessary that your correspondent 
should speak of the display. 

The most prominent feature of this part of the 
world is now the political hotch-potch cooked by 
local schemers. The campaign is being fought 
out with the usual amount of ‘gall,’ not only in 
the inkpots but on thestumps also, Such delicate 
insinuations are boldly made as that So and 
So—an aspirant for office—is worth three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but not a cent. of it 
stands in his own name; that he is sought for 
by creditors who cannot collect their debts, and 
that he cannot disprove the charge. It is a re- 
markable fact that the assailed candidate is of 
sound financial standing and well known and 
trusted by the best business menof the city, so that 
the slander is utterly useless. Some politicians 
find great pleasure in calling their opponents by op- 
probrious names, and the party sheets bristle with 
epithets like “ wild-eyed blatherskite,” ‘ boodler,” 
“fraud,” and “buncoe.” The Weaverites denounce 
all others as Gold-bugs, Wall Street sharks, and 
traitors to the interests of Colorado. The others are 
pleased to denounce the Weaverites as Crazy Loons 
and Calamity Howlers. Many of the most loyal 
Republicans and Democrats have forsaken their ac- 
customed standards, attracted to the * Popularist” 
platform by the Silver-plank. Bold is he who would 
prophecy the results of this conflict whether in the 
mining States, or in the agricultural States. Local 
Democrats are in two camps. ‘Those who accept 
the Cleveland straight ticket are called the “White- 
wings,” a name likely to survive the present elec- 
tion. Their delegates to the convention at Pueblo 
wore white ribbons as favours; hence their nick 
name. These are constrained to indorse many 
nominees of the ‘disgruntled’ Democrats. Aleading 
congregational pastor_of this city was nominated 
by both sections for Congress, but declined the 
honour. The stronger section seems to be that 
which has ‘bolted’ under the lead of C. S. Thomas 
and T. M, Patterson, accepting the People’s Party 
platform. It would hardly be surprising if “ Gene- 
tal’? Weaver were to carry this State, simply 
because the creed of most Colorado people is, 
in brief—Silver ought to be made worth more than 
its market price, and whoever will promise to raise 
its price is the politician for us, No one needs to 
Jearn that mines which now cannot be worked 
at a profit would pay handsomely if free coinage 
ever became a fait accompli. But no one dreams 
that Weaver will be President, or that the silver 
question would be settled by his election, The 
present crisis will only end by proving the real 
Strength of out-and-out silver men. Meantime, the 
Prohibitionists are hard at work, though silently for 
the most part, with their million vote pledges. 
Are all these men paltry souled office-hunters ? Is 
there none among them who honestly desires to 
serve his country? In the universal scramble and 
the war of epithet does altruism haveno place? A 
multiplying army of cynics say, no, to all these 
questions. It is absolutely certain that in no other 
sphere of human activity on this continent is there 
so much trickery, so much chicanery, so much 
complex machinery of private greed, as in these 
same politics. Everybody suspects every other 
body who touches the arlc of public weal. If one 
is aweary, however, the rival papers make cheerful 
literature nowadays in their descriptions of their 
opponents’ political meetings. ‘Two or three 
hungry office hunters, an old woman in spectacles, 
a policeman, and a yellow dog assembled in what 
was called a Republican rally last night. They 
shivered in the cooling air while the office-hunters 
took turns at yelling, but soon got tired of it and 
went home to bed.” “ The Pop-gun celebration at 
a came off in the usual style yesterday. Four 
persons doled for the average howl, and six persons 
listened sardonically for half an hour and the 
left them to complete their speeches to the impati- 

janitor. Colorado people have no use for 
calamity-mongers.” No small amount of ingen- 
ity is expended on political cartoons issued by 
the daily papers. True patriotism and honest 
politics can probably afford to leave these per- 
sonalities and this purposeful lying alone. 

Lady Henry Somerset is here with Miss Willard, 
to attend the National W.C.Y.U. convention, 
Denver is coming to be known, the Cosmopolitan 


says, as the City of Conventions. Cer no 
city in the land is more-beautifully situ(ted, 
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none is more willing to be hospitable when hos- 
pitality is au advertisement. 

News has recently reached here of the wreck of 
the P. and O, steamer Bokhara in the China Sea, 
Among the passengers were Mr. and Mrs, J. A. 

hain, well-known citizens of Denver and fore- 
most in Christian labours. Many people here 
were conscious of personal loss. Among the 
missionaries in Japan are some who well know 
the esteem in which Denver has long held both 
husband and wife. They were on their way 
through the Far East to Palestine. Mrs. Chain was 
an atlist of abitity, Kindly, helpful, energetic, 
they were both representatives of that cheery Chris- 
tian devotedness whichis the salt of American life, 

The Kansas City Star publishes a full account 
of a conspiracy to kill the famous “Sockless” 
statesman, Jerry Simpson, Two thousand dollars, 
itis averred, were offered to a blackguard named 
Snivell, if he would slay the unoffending Populist 
orator. Why one should think his influence worth 
destroying at such a cost passes the average man’s 
comprehension. Possibly the whole story is a 
Populist ‘‘ joke,’’ developed for the sake of winning 
such sympathy as martyrs are sure of. 

A most interesting experiment is being made at 
the State University. Hitherto, there has been 
no theological department there, but a Divinity 
School has now been formed under the cdoperative 
efforts of various Christian denominations. A 
Baptist has been elected Dean of the Faculty, Rev. 
Kerr B. Tupper, of Denver. He is supported by 
one lecturer from each of the more extensive chur- 
ches, except the Methodists, who have their own 
university close to Denver. It is curious to see what 
will happen with so cosmopolite a faculty in charge 
of theological instruction. Comprehensive views 
are to be expected in sight of these vast plains and 
stretching mountain ranges, but so far as I can 
learn this is the first time that America has found 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Baptists, Universalists, and Unitarians 
ready to unite in producing a preacher of the 
gospel. Next Sunday all preachers are asked to 
discuss the question of Christian Unity and to pub- 
lish their remarks in the local press! This is in 
honour of the Columbian celebrations and the Par- 
liament of Religions. 

If there are any budding philanthropists still in 
the Isles of the Dawn, commend the following to 
them for its lucidity of expression—good for Japa- 
nese to study—its excessive modesty, and chiefly 
for the opportunity it offers to serve their fellows. 
Vistas of scientific attainment open when ‘elec- 
tolysis” is mentioned, and possibly some occult 
means of wreaking vengeance on one’s foes, useful 
for jealous women to know. I take it from the 
Denver Republican of Oct. 25th, 1892 :— 

« For $75 [ will learn you manicuring, electrolysis 
and facial blemishes; you can make a fortune. 
Address—this office.” 

P.S.—October 2gt! Ttis clear that the vaunt- 
ed Populist party is nothing but a scheme for 
robbing the Republicans of the Western States. 
The cloven foot has appeared in the instructions 
given by the National Democratic Committee to 
the Straight Ticket Democrats of Colorado to 
withdraw the Cleveland electors and to unite forces 
with the Weaver people. Their hope is of course 
to make so close a vote on the Presidential elec- 
tion that the House of Representatives will be 
made umpire. The House is Democratic and 
would elect Cleveland. The election of Weaver is 
impossible, and was impossible from the first. If, 
therefore, this was not a plot hatched by the fertile 
brain of some political swindler whose teachery 
was expected to help the Democratic cause, ap- 
pearances are grossly deceptive. Many respectable 
and solid men have withdrawn from the new 
“combine.” 












































The members of the London Alpine Club do not 
suffer from giddiness, but there are occasionally 
mountaineers who do. For these the cure, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Quarterly, is not brandy or 
alcohol in any form. Stimulants are practically 
valueless in such circumstances. The victim will 
have to give up climbing. But there is surely one 
cure which has the reputation of having been 
effectual when tried. On one of these occasions four 
mountaineers, roped together, were just enter- 
ing on a narrow ledge where the foothold was most 
precarious, when vertigo seized hold of one of them. 
He told his companions that he dared not move. 
The leader was one of the two most famous guides 
of the Oberland about 1860, and when he heard 
the news merely gave the command ‘ Push him 

“He was obeyed immediately and the tra- 





over, 
veller was suspended off the edge of the rock for a 
few seconds and then pulled up. Then he was able 
togoopall right. Buta “pull” at the brandy flask 

i j pesavourte remedy among mountaineers 
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IN THE TOKYO COURY OF APPEAL. 
W. DBNING V. TANAKA HBIZABURO. 

We publish below the finding of the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal in the suit instituted by Me. 
W. Dening against Tanaka Heizaburo to re- 
cover certain monies lent. It will be remembered 
that when the case was first brought in the Yoko- 
hama Local Court, judgment was given against the 
plaintiff, whoat once appealed to the Tokyo Court 
of Appeal. That tribunal reversed the judgment 
of the Lower Court and the defendant appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The judges of the Supreme 
Court returned the suit to the Court of Appeal for 
re-consideration, and the case has been again 
decided in favour of Mr. Dening. 


JUDGMENT. 


W. Deninc, Appellant, 40, Imaicho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Asakura Tomorsrsu, Counsel for Appellant, 
21, Kami Makicho, Tokyo. 

Tanaka Heizasuro, Respondent, 1218, Ota 
Village, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

Orsuxa Seixicut, Counsel for Respondent, 1, 
Sanjikken-bori Nichome, Tokyo. 


This case was returned from the Supreme Court 
for reconsideration of the judgment previously 
given in an appeal from a judgment of the Lower 
Court relating toa demand for the recovery of a 
debt. The Court once more delivers its_decision 
and reverses the judgment of the Lower Court. 

The appellant possesses the right to recover 
from respondent the full amount of the debt, with 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum; 
which amount was determined in a suit instituted 
by Matsumoto Seishu against Tanaka Heizaburo 
in the Tokyo Local Court on the 28th day of 
December, 1888. 


FACTS AND POINTS IN DISPUTE. 

The gist of the statement of counsel for appel- 
lant is that, though the name of Matsumoto Seishu 
appears as the creditor on the document concerning 
a loan of 10,500 yen to the respondent, as shown 
by Exhibit No. 1A, the real creditor is W. Dening, 
appellant in the present suit; and this fact was 
known to Tayaka Heizaburo, respondent in the 
suit, Therefore, the appellant instituted a suit 
against therespondent for the purpose of compelling 
acknowledgment the fact, and demanding repay- 
ment of the debt with interest. The Lower Court 
dismissed the suit, and plaintiff appealed to the 
Tokyo Court of Appeal to reverse the original judg- 
ment. The principal points urged by counsel for re- 


















spondent are that the respondent never borrowed 
any money from the appellant; while Exhibit No. 
1A was given to Matsumoto Seishu so that he 
might appear in the suit. He acknowledged 
contracting a loan from Matsumoto Seishu; 
and for its recovery Matsumoto instituted legal 
proceedings, with the result that gespondent was 
made a bankrupt, as shown by the Exhibit No. 1B. 
By a private negotiation with Matsumoto, how- 
ever, the agreement between them was altered as 
shown by Exhibit No. 2B. Therefore, the re- 
spondent is under no obligation to repay the sum 
demanded by appellant. Again, respondent de- 
clared that he failed to understand the obliga- 
tion he was under to a person who had no interest 
in the case. The orginal judgment was therefore 
legal, and he requested the Court to dismiss the 
appeal. 
REASONS. 

As the document relating to the loan of 10,500 
yen was addressed to Matsumoto Seishu, exter- 
nally, it appeared, for all intents and purposes, as 
if the said Matsumoto was the real lender of the 
money; but a document presented by the said 
Matsumoto to appellant, as shown in Exhibit No. 
2a, contains the following words :—* Though it 
(the document) is addressed in my own name, 
you are the real creditor, therefore you can do 
what you like with it, and I have no right to gain- 
say aword,” etc. During the proceedings of the 
Lower Court a representative of the said Matsu- 
moto affirmed that the money was advanced by 
the appellant; therefore, he is the real creditor, 
without the slightest doubt. Such being the case 
it is not necessary to call that witness to repeat the 
same affirmation, Moreover, Akiyama Shuzo, 
formerly Gizayemon, who attached his name to 
the bond as security for respondent, also declared 
that he knew that the real lender of the money 
was appellant. This evidence was considered 
trustworthy. The Court therefore considers that 
the real creditor is the appellant in the present 
suit, and not Matsumoto, as alleged by respondent. 
Again, to ascertain whether the respondent knew 
whether the real creditor was the appellant or not, 
the Judge cross-examined the representative of 
Matsumoto Seishy,inthe Lower Court as follows :— 

‘The Judge~ Did you communicate to Tanaka 
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the fact that the loan contracted was advanced with 
appellant’s money? 

‘The Representative of Tanaka.—Ves. As Ma- 
tsumoto was acting as banto to Dening, and as 
‘Tanaka knew that Matsumoto did not possess a 
sum of over 10,000 yen, he (Tanaka) requested 
Matsumoto to borrow that sum from Dening.” 
—Now, Matsumoto was banto to appellant, and 
as the respondent knew that he possessed 
no money, he was asked to apply to Dening 
to advance him the amount of the proposed 
loan, Akiyama Shuzo, a witness, also stated 
that Tanaka, the respondent, knew from the very 
beginning that the money belonged to and was 
advanced by appellant. This evidence was con- 
sidered trustworthy. Again, in exhibit No. 3a, a 
letter from Akiyama to Amakura, and in exhibit 
No. 4a, another letter from Akiyama to Amakura 
and Matsumoto, Akiyama asking Amakura and 
Matsumoto to postpone the payment of Tanaka’s 
debt, used the words “ Your Master.’ Akiyama, 
the writer of those letters, declared that the words 
referred to the appellant. Akiyama was the person 
who countersigned the document of loan as 
Security, and Amakura and Matsumoto were 
employés of Dening. Thus, judging from the above 
letters only, it is plain that the respondent knew that 
his real creditor was the appellant, and that, as 
Matsumoto was in theemploy of the appellant, for 
convenience sake his name was written upon the 
document as the assumed creditor. Though the 
respondent does not accept exhil ‘its No. 3 and 4, 
it is clear, judging from the statements of Akiyama 
and Amakura and the condition of the letters, that 
they are not fabrications. ‘The Court consi- 
ders their evidence as genuine. In letters from 
the respondent to Amakura, which were shown 
in Exhibits 8 and 10, the former asked the latter 
to postpone payment. Again, Exhibit No. 5, an 
agreement between the respondent and Amalcua, 
states the method by which the debt in question 
was to be repaid. This document is accepted by 
respondent. Again, Exhibits Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
letters from Imamura Bunsuke to Amakura, are 
records of the former endeavouring to raise the 
money for the payment of the debt in question; 
and they contain sentences which interpreted 
mean that the respondent knew that his creditor 
Was Dening. Those letters were dated at the 
house of Tanaka; and there is no evidence to 
show that they were fabricated afterwards, Tak- 
ing these letters into consideration, along with 
other evidence furnished by Amakura, Akiyama, 
and Imamura,—the latter though not authorized by 
Tanaka as an agent, was actiug for Tanaka in 
obtaining postponement of the debt—it is pl 
that the respondent knew from the very beginning 
that the real creditor was appellant. Respondent 
argued that he altered the terms of agreement with 
Matsumoto; but the above evidence plainly pre ves 
that he was aware of his real creditor, therefore 
no contract made with Matsumoto can be held 
valid, unless‘it obtained the consent of the real 
creditor, Exhibit No. 2 is not only a private docu- 
ment, but its date is uncertain; and since Matsu- 
moto declared that the appellant was the real cre- 
ditor in the Lower Court, and accepted Exhibit No. 
2a, he had no tight whatever to conclude any 
such contract with Tanaka, In the suit brought 
against Tanaka by Matsumoto, Matsumoto de- 
clared in the Lower Court that he was a tedad of 
the appellant, and sued the respondent under the 
latter’s instructions. Thus, the fact of Matsumoto’s 
only acting as agent for appellant is plain; while 
itis equally clear that respondent also had know. 
ledge of the fact. All the evidence goes to prove 
that appellant is the real creditor in the transac 
tion. Since it is proved that in a judgment pre- 
viously given, as shown by the exhibit No. 1p 
Matsumoto was declared to be acting for appellant, 
it is not necessary for the appellant to ask for 
another judgment, as shown by Exhibit No. 1a. 
The Court determines that the real creditor is the 
appellant, and he may sue for recovery of the 
amount due from the respondent. 

The above judgment was delivered in the Third 
Section for Civil cases in the Tokyo Court of Appeal. 


(Kiramura Taticut, Chief Judge. 
| Kopayasnt Yosuto, Judge. 
(Signed.) 4 Hirao Nacavort, Judge. 
{| Ono Vemonpa, Judge. 
LYomiva Sewraro, Judge. 























He (rising) —Then, Miss Grace, I must leave 
you, She—Thank you. [endeavoured to make 
it plain that you couldn’t take me. 

On careful calculation it is now settled that two 
rabbits in ten years will multiply 70,000,000. 

The lands in Germany devoted to grain used in 
beer production would support 50,000,000 people. 

‘Over 50,000 tons of cotton-seed oil are consumed 





annually. Not_many years ag¢cOton-seed 
thrown away. Digitized by eri 9) 


LITERARY SOCIETY. 
ge 

A large number of members and friends at- 
tended the fortnightly meeting of the Yokohama 
Literary Society held in the Van Schaick Hall 
on Friday evening. The programme was well 
balanced with music and literature, and came 
to a close shortly before half past ten o’clock. 
he opening overture—Dar Kalif von Bagdad 
—was given by Mr. and Miss Griffin with their 
usual grace of execution. Mrs. Van Petten read 
an original paper, a résumé of which is given 
below. Mis. Brouer contributed a song, “ Rinaldo 
Von Hindel,” and Miss Wilson recited Logan 
at Peach Tree Creek.” Miss de Motte opened 
the second part with Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 
71, No. 2. Mr. J. L. Dearing’s reading “ Grand- 
ina’s Attic Treasures,” though very interesting, pro- 
ved a Wifle wearisome towards the end by reason 
of its length. Mrs. James Walter’s song, “ The 
Magic Song,” Meyer-Helmund, was very beauti- 
fully given. A recitation by Mrs. Hubbard, “ His 
Mother’s Songs,”’anda “ Das Grab auf der Haide,” 
by Mr, Studellhmann, were the concluding items. 

Mrs. Van Petten in introducing her paper— 
Farm 1 Ilinois—said that she had come to 
a diametrically opposite conclusion to that arrived 
at by Mr. Wilkin who bad, last session, read a 
paper on farm life in Canada, That paper, in- 
deed, had been a source of great discomfort to her. 
‘The farnts which she knew had been under cultiva- 
lion since the early thirties, therefore she claimed 
an experience sixty years longer than Mr. Wilkin. 
The early settlers in Illinois, knowing nothing of 
the rich coal beds beneath the surface, chose the 
wooded destricts along the river, so that the 
felled wood might be used as fuel. The railroad 
had not penetrated to those regions then, and a 
visit to friends in New Work or Massachusetts 
entailed a hard journey of six weeks, Chicago in 
those early days was cailed Fort Dearborn, and was 
aswampy,undesirablespot. Fort Clark, the modern: 
Peoria, was a favourite camping ground of Indians 
who, though not exactly hostile, were not parti- 
ticularly pleasant neighbours. The settlers were 
obliged to go 100 miles to St. Louis for their flour, 
and were often pursued by packs of hungry wolves, 
from whose jaws there were many tilling es- 
capes. For the women of those times, as well as 
for the men, said Mrs. Van Petten, I have pro- 
found respect. How one ever managed to be wife, 
mother, cook, nurse, house-keeper, laundress, and 
dress-maker, and still find time for church and 
charitable work, is a mystery to her daughters. 
Yet, in most of these relations and departments of 
work they are the best models we have. No 
wonder that among their sons were found an Abra- 
ham Lincoln and a U.S. Grant. In course of time, 
however, railroads brought the old homes within 
twenty-four hours easy travel, and after that the 
country was settled as if by magic. The coal-beds 
were uneatthed and the fertile prairies made 
accessible to the skilled and eager sons of the 
eatly farmers ; Fort Clark had become Peoria and 
Fort Dearborn Chicago, while the Indian had 
vanished. ‘The lecturer then gave a concise and 
graphic description of the change that had taken 
place in the methods of agriculture, the improve 
ments in the farmer’s house, and_his increas- 
ing comforts as the years went by. She also drew 
attention to the gradual improvement in the 
scholastic opportunities of the young. The early 
school was generally staffed by young men and 
women who were working their way through 
college by teaching. Atthe present day trained 
teachers of the State Normal have charge of the 
schools. Referring to the old fashioned diver- 
sions,—the planting and harvesting, the quilt- 
g and apple bees were all occasions of jollity 
—the speaker said that it seemed almost a pity 
that we have lost them. The farmer’s wife 
as things are now, is not so well off as her husband, 
because of the difficulty in getting servants,— 
deed, a mistress of a house has often to be her own 
servant, Having painted a glowing picture of the 
pleasures of farm life in a genial climate, both in 
winter and summer, and given a sketch of some of 
the amusements indulged in by everybody sound 
of wind and limb, the Vice-President concluded : 
One can but admire the strength and energy of the 
young men, the sell-helpfulness of the young wo- 
men, engendered by this veryjlack of servants. Take 
it altogether the life of a well-to-do farmer in Illinois, 
oralmost anywhere in the Mississippi Valley, seems 
to me to have great possibilities for health, happi 
ness, and comparative wealth. Cities are all very 
well for society and various kinds of work, but for 
real living one needs to go to the country, There 
one’s comfort is not lessened by the thought of even 
a dog that is cold and hungry, but everybody and 
everything has enough to eat and a warm place to 
sleep in. Statesmen and Philanthropists have still 
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as to do before this will be true of all people(iy 


ren the richest city of the world. Chad ebigeca 


CHESS. 
soe eg ena 
(All Communications to be addressed to the Cuaas Eprtor,) 


The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 


and Thursday evenings at the Cl 
ae iargday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 


Sou 
SOLUTION OF PropLem No. 45. 





a BLACK. 
1—Q to I—K to Q4 
—gxP 2—K x Ror to By 
3—B mates at Kt 2, or Q at Q 4, acy. 
2—Q checks at Q 8, and TERS 
3—Mates at Q 4. 

1—K to Kt 3 
2—Q to Q 8 (ch.) 2—K to Kt ies R)2 


3—R mates at K 7, or 
Qat Q 4, accy, 


Correct solutions received f 
J.D., Omega, Ed. B., Wl 


or Bg 


, rg Seaceli, WHS, 





Prosrem No. 47. 
By G. Hearucors. 
stack. 


i mamam 
oo i 
amis 


WY) 
Z Ly, 


Vdd, 
Y 


<A 
We 





ware, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


The young and brilliant master, Emanuel Las- 
ker, has added to his laurels by a complete victory 
over the veteran English player Bird. ‘Ihe match 
was played at Newcastle on Tyne under the aus- 
pices of the Newcastle Chess Club and resulted in 
a rather hollow victory for the younger man, he 
scoring five straight wins without a loss or draw. 
We copy from the British Chess Magasine the 
fourth and best game of the match, 


Two Knicuts Derencs. 


White (Bird) Black (Lasker) 
1—P to K 4 1—P to K4 
2—Kt to KB3 2—Ket 0 QBS 
3—B to B4 3—Kt to B3 
4—Kt to Kt5, 4—PtoQ4 
5—P takes P 5—KttoR4 
6—BtoKts5 ch. 6—PtoB3 
7—P takes P 7—P takes P 
8B to Q3 


Seldom played and inferior to the usual 8 Bto K a. Black's 





Best reply is 8... BtoQ B 4 
8—Kt to Kt 5? 
g-KttoKB3  9—PtoKB4 
10—P to K R3 1o—Pto K 5 





sebartene BO Kt takes P would be no good. From this point 
ed by both parties. A unique performance in the match 


11—P takes Kt 11—P takes B 


12—P takes Q P 12—P takes P 
13-Qto K2ch. 13—Bto K2 
14—Rt to Kt 5! 14—Castles 


1Is—Kt to K6 
If 15, Kt takes P, the Rook would go to K oq, with speedy 


trouble for White 
15—B takes Kt 
takes Bch. 16—K to R sq. 
to B3 17—Ktto Ke 2 
Q takes P, leading to an exchange of Queens, 


Table 
—Q to K 4 18—P to KIR 3 
19—P to Kt 4 


to get the Bishop into acti 
no sgizning to get the Bishop into action ax much as to keep 


16—! 






19-Pt0QR 
20—Kt to K 2 20—B to 8; 
21—Q Rto Ktsq. 21—P takes P 
22—P to Q 4 22—Q to Q3 
23—P to 03 23-0 R to K sq. 
24—Q takes Kt P  24—B takes P 


4 Here it is said that Black overlooked the fact that 
opjoiiit could castle 4). takes P was the correct eave” 
25—Castles 


Throwing Black on the defensive. The difference between 





taking the Pawn with the Qu og iho 
See Te ne 
25—B to B3 
2%—KttoBy!  20—Bto Kt'g 





Siar TB tae ele eepmey lagen 
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= 
27—Kt to B4 MAIL STEAMERS. 
28—R to Q 4! 26—R takes Kt! 
2g-RtakesR -29—B takes R aaa rere 
3o—B takes B PO wO4 THe NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
nis it ‘kes P, then probably 47 Q toR , regain. | #rum Shanghat, 
ngiie Piwa'at thevery least See ey take ie onthe | Nagasaki and (per N.Y. K. jay, Dec. oth 
nekt move for the sume Feason. Kobe. sssseoe 


zi—P to Q 4! 31—Kt to K 3 
32—B to K5 32—P to Bg 
33—Q to Kt6 33—R to Rsq. 
34—P to BG 





White maintains his attack in the finest style, and Black's 
defence isa model one. With aneye tothe end, it was neces- 
sary for the latter to xet rid of the Rook’s Pawn, as he does on 


the goth move, thongh the risk was great. 
34—P takes P 








35—Q takes R Pch. 35—K to Kt sq. 

36-6 to Kt 6 36—R takes P 

37—R to B sq. 37—R to R2 

38—RtoBSch, 38—Kt to B sq. 

39—Q to K8 3o—Rto KB 2 

4o—R to O8 4o—Q to K 5 

41—Q to K6? 
FA terrible blunder. Anxious to stop the threatened perpetual 
tieck, Mr. Bird here simply throws away the game. The posi- 
tion was not to be won for White. 


42—K to R2 
43—K to Kt sq. 


41—Q. to K. 8 ch. 
42—Q toR 5 ch. 
44—Resigns. 


43--Q takes R 





From America... per O. & O. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co- 
rom America... per P. M. Co. 
From Europe vid 

Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. 8. M.( 
fromCanada,&c. per CP. M.C 


To-day, Dec. 3rd * 
Sunday, Dec. 4th.t 
Monday, Dec. 12th. 


Sunday, Dec, 11th. 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. 
Monday, Dec. 26th. 











¢ Garlic Ieft San Franciaea on 
Hongkong on November asth. $ 
cisco on November 26th. 


November x6th, Ancona left 
City of Peking left San Frane 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES: 
or Europe, via 














Hongicong...... perN.D Lloyd. Sunday, Dec. 4th. 
For Kurope, 

Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co. Sunday, Dec. 4th. 
For Shangh 

Kobe, per NV. K ‘Tuesday, Dec. 6th. 

Nagasal 
For America...... ner Q. & O. Co. rsdav, Dec. 8th. 
For Canada, &c. perC. P.M.Co. Friday, Dec. gth. 
For Hong .. per #. & O. Co. Saturday, Dec. toth. 
For Victoria and 





“Tacoma... 
For America. 
For Hongkong... 


uesday, Dec. 13th. 
ssday, Dec. 20th. 
uesday, Dec. 27th. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


ine eareeiaia 
[Revrer “Srectan” To “ Javan Marz.”)] 


London, November 25th. 

An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
of the Mercantile Bank has approved of recon- 
struction. 

General Caprivi, in introducing the Army Bill 
n the Reichstag, said that Germany had no fear 
of war‘in the near future, but it was necessary for 
them to prepare for the next war on two fronts. 

London, November 27th. 

At the Monetary Conference, the delegates 
of Austria and Germany declared that they had 
been instructed that their respective countries 
cannot agree to any modification of the existing 
monetary system. France, Holland, Spain, 
and Mexico are ready to vote in favour of the 
‘American proposals, while Russia, Switzer- 
iand, Italy, Roumania, and Greece, have not 
yet voted, and reserve their opinion. Rothschild 
proposes an agreement between the Powers by 
their buying silver at a fixed price. 

London, November 3oth. 

The meeting of Parliament will take place on 
January 31st. 

‘The French Ministry has resigned. 

Rothschild’s proposals at the Monetary Con- 
ference, as a whole, have been favourably re- 
ceived in the city, but in the United States meet 
with disapproval. 


es 
(Frou tus “Sixcarone Fare Prass.”) 
London, November znd. 
An announcement has been made officially 
that the French troops have finally routed the 
Dahomeyans and that they have encamped close 
to Abomey, the capital of Dahomey. 
London, November gth. 
‘A bomb, found in Paris, exploded, blowing 
four policemen to atoms, a fragment of the 
missile fatally wounding an Inspector of Police 
There are daily meetings of the unemployed 
at Tower Hill at which increasingly menacing 
language is used. At the last meeting it was 
resclved to assemble in Trafalgar Square every 
Saturday and Sunday with a view to compel the 
attention of the authorities to their present 
condition. 
London, November 14th. 
Fifty thousand of the unemployed in London 
assembled on Sunday in Trafalgar Square and 
quietly ‘commemorated the so-called Bloody 
Sunday, otherwise the 13th of November, 1887, 
when the Military were called out to assist the 
police in clearing the streets around Trafalgar 
Square. 
London, November 15th. 
The Sailors and Firemen’s Union has issued 
a notice warning passengers against travelling 
in vessels that are manned by Lascar or Chinese 
crews, and pointing to the Bokhara and Rou- 
mania disasters. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 


aca ENS: 
ARRIVALS. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
26th November,—Otaru vid ports 21st Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 26th 
November,—Hongkong toth November, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Hussey, 26th 
November,—Kobe 25th November, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 27th 
‘November, Nagasaki, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Havima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, S. Tsuga, 
27th November,—Hakodate 25th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, Geo. A. 

ee, R.N.R., 28th November, — Vancouver, 
B.C., 14th November, Mails and General.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Frieburg, German ship, 1,895, Reitzenstein, 28th 
November,—Singapore 28th September, Ballast. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Salazie, French steamer, 4,016, A. Paul, 28th 
November,—Marseilles vid ports 16th October, 
Mails and General._—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
‘28th November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, R. D. Jones, 
‘agth November,—New York via ports, General. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2qth November,—Kobe 28th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 29th 
November,—Nagasaki 24th November, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Titan, British steamer, —-, —-——, 20th 
November,—Liverpool via ports, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
oth November,—Kobe agth November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Asagao Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,580, Selck, tst 
December, Nagasaki 2gth November, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
rst December,—Kobe 30th November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,511, Crouch, and Decem- 
ber,-—Kobe 30th November, General —Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Hinode Maru, Japanese steamer, 789, Sofuye, 
and December,—Oraru goth November, Gene- 
ral.—S. Asano & Co. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
and December,—Hachinohe 30th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
2nd December,—Hongkong 26th November, 
Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
and December,—Otaru vid ports 28th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

















DEPARTURES. 


Mikawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,202, K. Ono, 
‘25th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 





Google 


Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 





26th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
27th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Hussey, 27th 
November,—Otaru vid ports, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
‘28th November,—Otaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Havima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, S. Tsuga, 
28th November,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of Fapan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 
Lee, R., 28th November,—Hongkong via 
ports, Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Peru, American steamer, 2,540, Wm. Ward, 2gth 
November,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—P. M. S.S, Co. 

Robt. L. Belknap, American ship, 2,251, H. Staples, 
agth November,—New York vid Kobe, General, 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 29th 
November, ‘Nagasaki, Light,—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,481, J. H. Clark, 2gth 
November,—Hongkong via Kobe, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

Yotohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swaii 
2gth November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
oth November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
zoth November,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Mayu, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, rst 
December, —Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Miike Maru, from Otaru 
vid poits:—1 passenger in cabin; 20 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per American steamer Peru, from Hongkong: 
—Miss C. Wood, Mr. Robt. Douglas, Mrs. F. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. F, E. Clark and son, Mr. 
Angel Traval, Mrs. Jno. Wood, Mr. A. H. Na- 
than, Mr. H. J. H. Kirchhoff and servant, and Mr. 
M. Abraham in cabin; 1 passenger in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. K. Oppenheimer, Mr. T. Unogawa, and 
Lieut,-Major R. Harada in cabin ; 1 passenger in 
second class, and 20 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of Fapan, from 
Vancouver, B.C. :—Vicomte Bartholemy, Rev. D. 
W. Calder, Mr. F, H. B. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
A. Feigusson, Miss A. Gilbert, Mr, J. B. Gilliatt, 
Mrs. J. B. Gordon, Rev. H. J. Hamilton, Rev. 
and Mrs. Jones, Miss Jones, Mr. R. Musgrove, 
Mr. J. W. McKenzie, Mr. J. Nation, Mr. H. 

\gilvie, Mr. and Mrs. W. Pilcher, Miss Peyers, 
Mr. H. H. Rickard, Dr. T. A. Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. O. Sale, Mr. and Mrs. H. Sarstianer, 
Messrs. W. Saunders, D. G. Stewart, W. Stigand, 
M. Subervielle, H. D. Walker, E. Watjen, H. S. 
Wilkinson, W. L. Clark, T. Brown, W. F. Inglis, 
and A. Cattaneo in cabin; Miss Ballard, Miss 
Hogan, Mr. and Mrs. H. Russell, Messrs. G. 
Blundell, Upton, and Pan Sun Shi in second class. 

Per French steamer Salasie, from Marseilles 
vid ports:—Messrs. Lichteinstein, Tatsumi, Alex. 
Bordel, L. Bruey, Mishimaki, Defrennet, De- 
mangelle, Takezawa, Rodiomoff, Hardy Lomis, 
L. Huttea, D. Page, W. Crowe, Ch. Rogers, W. 
Sutter, Tamaki, Salvery, and Muller in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer /iogo Maru, from Hako- 
date vid ports:—Miss Okada and Mr. Y. Miura 
in cabin; Mr. S. Sakaguchi in second class, and 
49 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr,T. Hara in cabin; $32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe: 
—1 in cabin ; 18 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Afiike Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. Goldman and C. J. Strome in cabin ; 16 
passengers in steerage. For Hakodate: Captain 
J Brown in cabin, For Otaru and ports: 10 pas- 
Sengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, from Hong: 
kong :—His Excellency Freiherr von Gutschmidt, 
Mr. Wilh, Steinmetz, Mr. A. Jaeger, and Mr. 
Ah Kee in cabin; 9 Chinese in steerage. For 
Hyogo: Mr. Alb. Wilkens in cabin ; 3 Chinese in 


steerage. 















































DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer Peru, for San Francisco : 
—Dr. Chas. Begg, Lieut. C. Bologovsky, Captain 
‘A. Boubuoff, Mr. James Comley, Mr. A. C. Jef- 
freys, RN., Mr. S. Johnson, Mr. Chas. King, 
Miss M,N. Page, Mr. S. Parnkoff, Mr. H. S. 
Sniffen, Miss Thompson, Rev. W. M. Upcraft, 
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d Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Warren and 2 children 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fo. 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Sakurai, Rev. 
H. K: Harris, Messes. T. Tsutsumi, A. Brent, Gr 
N. Macondray, and D. Larriew in cabin; Mc. 
and Mrs, Lo Kai Yuen and child, and Mrs, Ara- 
maki in second class, and 39 passengers in steerage. 


CARGO. 
Per American steamer Peru, for San Francisco :— 
TRA. 


























emaneinct). YORE. CHICAGO, Cirte, — TOTAL. 
Shanghai = gg ee ae 
Yokohama 766 391 = 05, 
Hongkong . 47 = = = 4757 
Amoy.. — = for = 60172 
‘otal 813 566 Gor) = 1,980 
sik. 
aan new 
FRANCINCH, YORE. MARTFORD, 10TAt, 
Shanghai — | 205 
Hongkong: = 369 
Vokohama, = 1,106 
Total — 1,680 


REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Miike Maru, Captain W. 


Thompson, reports :—Left Otaru the 21st Novem: 
ber at noon ; had moderate N.W. winds with sharp 
sea and weather clear; at 10.25 passed Okushiri 





light, fresh N.W. winds and clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Hakodate the 22nd at 7 a.m., moderate 
to gentle N.W. winds and fine weather. Left 


Hakodate the 23rd at noon; had gentle S.W. 
winds, smooth sea, and cloudy weather; at 4.10 
p.m. passed Shiriya-saki; on the 2gth at 4.30 a.m. 
passed Koube-saki, fresh to strong N.N.E. winds 
with high sea; at’ 10.30 passed Kinkasan, and 
arrived at Oginohama at noon. Left the 26th at 
4a.m.; had moderate to fresh N.N.W. breezes, 
with high sea and cloudy weather; at 7 p.m. 
passed Inuboye, fresh N.N.W. breeze, high sea, 
cloudy threatening weather with rain; on the 26th 
at 3.17 a.m. passed Noshima, moderate northerly 
breeze and high southerly swell; thence to port 
had light to moderate northerly winds, fine and 
clear weather ; passed Kanon-saki at 6 a.m., and 
arrived at Yokohama at 7.30 a.m. 

The American steamer Peru, Captain Ward, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the rgth November at 
3.05 p.m.; had strong N.E, monsoon with heavy 
sea and rainy weather till the 22nd, a} noon wind 
veered to S.E. increasing in force from a strong 
breeze to a heavy gale with heavy rain and heavy 
sea from S.E.; barometer 29.93; on the 23rd at 
noon gale continued wind backing to the east, less 
sea and very heavy rain; at 5.50 p.m. passed 
Vokoshima, wind increasing and blowing a hard 
gale with heavy rain squalls and high south east- 
erly sea; barometer 29.49 and falling ; wind veered 
from S.E. to south; at 10 p.m. barometer 29.16, 
wind veered to S.W. and increased to typlioon 
force with very heavy rain and high confused sea; 
hove the ship to on starboard tack; at midnight wind 
died out, rain ceased, sky clear, barometer 28.82 
lowest reading; on the 24th at 0.50 a.m, wind 
increasing rapidly and veering W.S.W. to west, 
weather cloudy and squalls, with heavy rain and 
low flying scud, at times very high confused sea, 
barometer 28.99; at 1.30 a.m. steered in an east- 
erly direction; at 3.30 wind veered to N.W. and 
increased toa strong typhoon with very heavy 
squalls of rain and a mountainous confused sea; 
hove ship to, barometer 29.16; at 8 a.m. wind 
moderated to a strong gale, barometer 29.64; put 
ship on her course and proceeded to port; rough 
sea and high N.W. and S.W. swell and weather 
clearing at noon, strong gale, clear weather, and 
very high sea to noon on the 2gth; thence to port 
fresh N.W. winds and fine, clear weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th November at 10.42 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
M. Maisumoto, reports :—Left Hakodate the 26th 
November at noon; had gentle to moderate west. 
erly breeze and fing weather, Arrived at Ogin 
hama the 28th at 11 a.m, and left the same day at 
3.18 p.n.; had light westerly breeze and clear 
weather throughout the passage; after passing 
Noshima Lighthouse, moderate west-south-westerly 
breeze and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th November at 5.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Magato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th November 
at 7 a.m.; had light to moderate W.S.W. winds 
and fine, clear weather ; experienced fine weather 
and light westerly winds to Vries Island; thence 
wind N.E,, light and fine, clear weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 2gth November at 11.30 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports:—Left Kobe the 2gth November 
at 10 a.m.; arrived at Shiotsu at 2.30 p.m., and 
left same day for Yokohama. Moderate north- 
westerly breeze with heavy sea up to Oshima, 
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thence to port variable wind. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 3oth November at 6 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Aftike Maru, Captain 
Thompson, reports :—Left Kobe the 3oth Novem- 
ber at 4 p.m.; had moderate N.W. winds and 
cloudy weather ; at 9.33 p.m. passed Hino-misaki 
at 11.40 passed steamer Moray; on December 1st 
at 2 a.m, passed Oshima; from Oshima to Rock 
Island, had strong to moderate N. to N.W. winds 
and high sea, weather fine and clear; passing 
Omai-saki at 1.35 p.m. and Rock Island at 4.32 
p.m. ; from Rock Island to port had light to gentle 
winds; at 9.40 p.m. passed Kanon-saki, weather 
hazy. Arrived at Yokohama at 11 p.m. * 

The German steamer Nuernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports:—Left Hongkong the 26th No- 
vember at 12.30 a.m.; had fine weather throughout 
the voyage; up to Linshoten Islands, strong N.E. 
to N.N.E. winds aud rough to high sea, cloudy 
weather; thence to port N.N.W. winds and rough 
sea, cloudy weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 
2nd December at 10 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, report: Left Otaru the 28th November 
at 10 a.m.; had gentle to moderate and fresh 
westerly ‘winds to Okushiri, which was passed at 
8.30 p.m., and fine but cloudy weather; similar 
winds and fine, clear weather to port. Arrived at 
Hakodate the 29th at 5.30 a.m. and leit the 3oth 
at 8 a.m.; had from moderate to fresh and strong 
westerly breezes with heavy snow squalls and very 
thick weather to Shiriya-saki, which was passed at 
11.30 a.m.; at 3 p.m. weather cleared up with 
fresh breezes from N.W. to W. and S.W. and 
fine, clear weather; similar weather to port. Ar- 
rived at Oginohama the st December at 7.30 a.m. 
and left the same day at3.45 p.m.; had from 
gentle to moderate N.W. and S.W. winds and 
fine, clear weather to Inuboye-saki, which was 
passed at 7.40 a.m, on the 2nd; similar weather 
to Noshima Lighthouse, which was passed at 2.45 
p.m.; thence to port gentle to moderate and fresh 
N.E. and northerly winds and fine, clear weather, 
Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd December at 7.15 
pm, 




































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ps 
IMPORTS, 


We raise quotations to-day on Grey Shirtings, 
the strong enquiry for both 8} and glbs. still con- 
tinuing. In Turkey Reds, while buying has been 
moderate, holders lave been able to obtain little 
more for stocks on hand. Woollens are very 
quiet, but holders are not willing to give way in 
prices, looking for a better market in sympathy 
with the advance on Cottons. Better feeling in 
Yarns, 28/32’s and Bombays being quotably 
higher. Buyers, however, will not pay the higher 
prices if they can avoid it, hence the sales have 
been restricted somewhat, as holders are firm in 
their position. 
COTTON PIECK GOODS 








R rie 
$1.70 to 2.25 
2.00 to 2.85 
5 to 1.65 





ney Sit 
Grey Shictings—ol 
Tr. Cloth: 





e584 Tb, 38h yds. 3yi 
SHA yds. 
Ib, 24 yards, 32 in 













igo Shictings—12 yards, 44inc 435 to 1.75 

ts—Assorted,24 yards, 30inches... 15 to 2.50 
Wack,32 ren yawn. 

: a2 to 0.16 

Velvets—Hilack, 35 yar lies 6.00 to 8,50 











Law 





0.624 to 0.774 
ran vince. 


ni7h to 1-27} 


Vietor 





5, 43 inches 


‘Turkey Reds—i 





30 inches 135 tongs 
Turkey Reds—2. 

30 inches 150 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3. 

42 inches 1,62} to 1.72) 





Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
32 inches 1195 to 2.10 











Flannel -. $0.24 We 0.38 

Italian C 0.274 to 30 
Italian 

0.24 to 264 

ogo ag 

41 inches ortd ty v.19 

loths Pilot 0.30 to 0.45 





'51.@ 56 incl 
ny 54 (@ 96. tnCheR senor. 
jet and Green, 4to 34h, 





0.474 to 0.574 
0.30 to 0.65 





Hanteta— 
peeth.. 





0.35 bt» 049, 





PER icuL. 





ON VARNS 
















10/44, Qed $27.00 to 28 00 
16/24, Medin 28.00 to 29.00 
6/24, Good to Bert. 29.50 to 30.50 
6/24, Reverse... 28.00 to 30.00 
28/32, Ordinary... 30.00 to 32.50 

Nos. 28/32, Medium 32.00 to 33.50 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Hen 33 00 to 33.75, 

Nos. 38/12, Mediwm to Re 35.25 to 36.25 

No. 328, [wo-fold 34.00 to 35.00 

No. 428, Two-fold 38.00 to 40.00 











remaue, 
No. 20s, Bombay 79.00 to 79.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 69.00 to 75.00 


Nor. 0/14, Rombay 60.00 to 70.00 





MICTALS. 


More done in Bar Iron, but quotations are un- 
changed. 























Fer ricuL. 
Hat ars, 4 inch 42.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, b inch 2°95 to 3.00 
Round and square up to 2.85 Lo 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom, 

Nailrod, small size Nom. 

{ron Plates, assorted 2.95 to3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.55 to3.80 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6:80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to §.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5-00 to §.20 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.35 10 1.30 


The Glenshiel brought some 20,000 cases of 
Chester, but it has had no effect on the market. 
Prices remaining firm and sales good. 

QUOTATIONS, 








Russian Moon 1,70. to 1.72% 


SUGAR, 


About the end of last week buyers rushed into 
the market taking nearly 30,000 piculs Browns, 
and quotations on Manila and Daitong were pushed 
up 10 cents in consequence. Since then there 
have been some new arrivals and the market has 
quieted down, 


Brown Takao 
Brown Manila 
Brown Daitong 
Brown 
White 
White Refined 







EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the 25th ultimo. Since then 
settlements on this market amount to 796 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks, 19 piculs; Filatures, 527 
piculs ; Re reels, 352 piculs, while Kakeda shows a 
surplus of rejections over settlements amounting 
to 72 piculs. Direct shipments have been 164 
bales, so that the total export trade of the week 
amounts to 970 piculs. 

There has been considerably more business than 
in the previous week, one or two days being fairly 
active. Business has been done for both continents, 
some American buyers entering the market rather 
freely, taking such Shinshu Filatures as are now 
to be had, at prices ranging from $820 to $845. 
In European kinds, several parcels have been taken 
up, Filatuyes, Re-veels and Kakeda all meeting 
with some enquiry. Atclosing, the market is quiet, 
shippers having apparently filled their immediate 
orders, although there are enquiries for good silks 
from time to time, such as now no longer exist. 

Arrivals come in to a fair extent, being all cold 
weather silks, and our winter seems to have set in, 
the weather being unusually cold for the time of 
year. From the statistics given below, it will be 
observed that visible supply to date is 1,800 piculs 
less than it was last year. 

Exchange has hardened yet further, but not to 
the extent of the rise in price of silver, sterling 
exchange being iow more on a parity with the 
price of bullion in London, 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The English mail steamer 
Ravenna, on the 26th instant (since damaged by 
collision in the Inland Sea), carried 144 bales for 
Europe, and the Peru, which left port for San 
Francisco on the 29th, had 1,106 bales for the New 
York trade. These departures bring the present 
export figures up to 29,353 piculs, against 23,333 
piculs last year, and 10,253 piculs at the same date 
in 1890. 

Hanks.—A small business consisting of good 
medium Chichibu at $580. Good Hanks are very 
scarce this year and anything of special quality is 
very firmly held in strong hands. 

Filatures——More than one hali the trade has 
been done in this class, the present offerings of 
Shinshu, full size, being freely taken at prices rang 
ing from $820 to $845. Present quality is unsatis- 
factory when compared with summer reelings. 
Some few parcels of Kosku have also been done; 
Pajima, $820; other chops $800. In fine sizes, 
medium grades have been most in demand, silks 
cunning from $710 to $750 being most in request. 

Re reels.—Here there has also been considerable 
business, and among the purchases made are Five 
Girl at $775; Tortoise, $765; Tengensha, $765 
and others in proportion. Very common Bushu 
have been done at $580. 

Kakeda.—About 35 piculs medium grades at 
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$685 and $700, with something rather better at 
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$735. These purchases have been offset by large 
rejections of previous purchases. 
In other sorts no business. 









































quotations. 
Hanks—No. 14 - 
anks—No. 2 (Shinsia) Nom 
2 (Joshu) Nom. 

224 (Shinshu). $610 to 620 

ah (Joshi). ‘590 to 600 

575 to 580 

550to 560 

530 to 540 
xtra 13/15 deniers = 

jo. 1, 10/13 deniers. 840 to 850 

es—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 840 to 850 

latures—No. 14, 13/16, ¢4/17 de 8200 830 

latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers. 760 to 770 

Bilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. 760to 770 

Bilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. 740 to 750 
Re-reels—Extra = 
Re-teels—(Oshu) Hest No. 1 - 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers = 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier 770 to 780 

Re-reels—No. 2, 44/18 deniers Jeo to 710 

Re-reels—No. 2), 14/18 deniers .. 670 to 680 

Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 dei 640 to 650 
Kakedas—Extea = 
Kakedas—No. 1 = 

Kakedas—No. 1 749 to 750 


Kakedas—No. 


jo 
edas—No. 


660 
640 
620 


















Ope eee 9,887 
Amerien 18,951 
iat jen 28,838 
Is 29,353 

sees rte md tune’ $ s0,480 27,500 10,500 

Stock, and December ... 10,650 15,400 16,600 

Ise nuppliesto date 41,100 42,900 27,100 





WASTE SILK. 

In this branch there has again been a large 
trade, although not quite so much as in the pre- 
vious week. Settlements amount to 1,275 piculs, 
divided thus:—Noshi, 688 piculs;! Kibiso, 481 
piculs; Neri, 106 piculs. There is not much 
change to note in prices. Buyers are evidently 
on the lookout for good Waste, especially Nosht 
sorts, and quotations are fairly well maintained. 

Arrivals have not been on the same scale and 
the stock is still further reduced, being not more 
than 16,300 piculs. Visible supplies to date are 
about §,500 piculs in excess of last year. Some of 
the Native merchants assert that Cocoons of this 
year’s crop are not so good as last season’s, and 
give more waste at the bassine; hence the in- 
dreased supplies of Waste this year 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, the English mail steamer 
Ravenna taking 351 bales Cocoons and Waste for 
Europe. ‘The present export figures are 15,098 
piculs, against 12,610 piculs last year, and 12,943 
at the same date in 1890. 

Fierced Cocoons.—No business in these, the se- 
maining stock being chiefly of inferior grades. 

"Noshi.—The trade in Zegara has continued, $130 
being paid for best, of which grade several hundred 
piculs have been taken. A fairly good line of 
Oshu Noshi at $135, with Foshu assorted at prices 
ranging from $70 to $75. 

‘Ribiso.—Filatures have again been in request, 
$105 being paid for good quality, while many 
parcels of seconds have been done at about $90. 
No transactions of any note in Hira sorts, ane or 
two small lots of Oshu being entered at $41. 

Neri.—Considerable purchases inthis at $13 for 
common and $17 for good, both quotations being 
for the uncleaned stock. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Good to Best 






















$130 to 140 
L120 to 135 























Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 110 torts 
Noshi-ito—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 140 
Nos To to 115 
Nos! 109 to 105 
Nos! : 90 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hes 120 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best Bo to 85 
A id joto 75 
joshu, Or Goto 65 
Best selecte 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. ‘90 to 95 
ibiso—Oshu, Good to Best = 
—Shinsivu, Best... 60to 70 
's0—Shinshu, Second: soto 55 
's0—Joshu, Good to Fair Soto 45 
so—Joshu, Middling to ( 40to 35 
so—Hachoji, Good »....... 45 to 40 
'so—Hachoji, Medium to F.ow 35 to 30 
‘Good to Common rato 18 





Mawata—Good to Best 





Digitized by 


Export Table Waste Silk to 2nd Dee., 1892:-- 











Serson 1802 93. 1891-92. 4%go-gr, 
Previn, Picutas Prova, 

Waste Silk . - 12,763 1,729 12,027 
Pierced Cocoons. 2,335 ‘881 916 
15,098 12,610 12,943 

Settlements and Direct 2 Meu: teueas  ricuta, 
Export from rst July § 70700 16,950 17,300 
Stock, and December 16,300 14,750 9400 
Availablesuppliestodate 37,000 31,700 26,700 


Exchange has improved a little but the tise here 
has not been equal to the improvement in the 
price of Bullion, We quote :—:—Lonpo, 4m/s. 
Credits, 2/10}; Documents, 2/103; 6m/s. Credits, 
210k; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $69; 4m/s. U.S. 
$70; Paris, or Lyons, 4m/s. fes. 3.64. 






Estimated Silk Stock, 2nd Dec., 1392 :— 
Raw. reuus, Waste, ricuus. 
Hanks 700 
Filatures 8,300 
6,680 
110 
S10 
Total piculs ......10,650! Total piculs ......16,300 








TEA. 
No change to note iv quotations, desirable de- 
scriptions hard to find and settlements very small. 







pen ricut, 
Fine $22 to 24 
Good Medium. 1gto 24 
Medium 17 to 18 
Good Common 14to 16 
Common rato ts 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange continues to fluctuate, a slight im- 
provement in rates being the latest movement :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Banl 4 months’ sight 

g—Private 4 months’ sight 
te 6 months’ sight. 
Coe 
1e 4 months’ sigh 
Bank sight ‘ 
kong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shani ivate 10 days’ sight . 
\—Bank Bills on demand 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months’ sight 
Silver ae 





































REDERIC ALGAR, Deceased.— Pursuant to 

the Statute 22 and 23 Vic., chapter 35, in- 
lituled An Act to further amend the law of 
property and lo celieve (rustees.” Notice is Here- 
by Given, that all creditors and other persons 
having any debts, claims, or demands against the 
ESTATE of FREDERIC ALGAR, late of Nos. 
11 and 12, Clement’slane, in the City of London, 
and of 31, Warwick-road, Maida-vale, London, 
British, Colonial, and Foreign Advertising Con 
tractor (who died on the 2nd day of February, 
1892, and probate of whose will was granted on 
the rst day of March, 1892, by her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice, Probate Division, Principal 
Registry, to Frederic Percy Algar, the son of the 
deceased, and Frederick Jonathan Gurr, both of 
Nos. 11 and 12, Clement's-lane, aforesaid, the 
executors therein named), are required to send in 
particulars of their debts, claims, or demands to 
us, the undersigned, as solicitors for the executors, 
on or before the roth day of February, 1893, after 














Co gle 


which day the said executors will proceed to dis- 
tribute the assets of the said testator among the 
parties entitled thereto, having regard to the debts, 
claims, or demands only of which the said 
executors shall then have had notice, and that 
they shall not be answerable or liable for the assets 
so distributed, or any part thereof, to any person 
of whose debt, claim, or demand they shall not 
then have had notice ; and all persons indebted to 
the estate of the said deceased are requested to 
pay the amount their debts to the said 
executors. 
Dated this 13th day of October, 1892. 
GOWING & Co. 
41, Finsbury-pavement, London, England, 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 


will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 
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FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracui anp Poxonat. 


TH above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orricr :— 


Yoxouama: 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BuTreRFigLD 
AND Swirg. 


February 27th, 1892. ry: 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pill: 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 

says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
fhat I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
e of the sick, with advice gr 

yp applicants, to whom 1 serve 





Sin Samvet 
aries in Abyssini 
to inform the Faki 














These are most useful to an ex- 


quantity of Holloway’s 


Slorer, ‘aay possessing vamistakable pargative propettion, they 
Ereate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Ma, J.T, Course, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 187¢, says—* I had with me aquantity of 
Holioway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last’a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
ad the demapd became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remfining t stock" 

Sold by all (Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
Word. 












the throughout 
May ast, 1890, 





ATKINSON'S 
WHITE ROSE 


‘The most refined of all Perfumes. Sweet 
fas the Rose itself. Imitated the world 
over, but equalled by none. 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


is now universally preferred to theGerman 
Kinds. It ismore fragrant, more lasting, 
and very much more refreshing. Usenone 
that Arixsox'e. which is the nest 
Of ai Deniers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
JON! Only genuine with bicld.shay 
CTT OM or iabel & yotal Trase ieee 
a White Rose,” and address in full. 











‘Awanven CoLo Mepat L’Poot INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO.,: 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 











LLINOIS AT 


NA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 

$a 





YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
















STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we aresole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chiefadvantages are:— 
1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
2, Kirst-class Workmanship. 
3. Moderate Prices 2 
4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
§- Quickness in raising steam, 
6. [igh rates of speed guaranteed. 
* Absence of noise and vibration. 
fe build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitablefor carrying on yachits of gotons ahd 
upwards, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Vand, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. } 
Mustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy 'to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LON DONOFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIASTREET,E.C. 
‘May 7th, 1892. Ty. 








MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTSs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
makers ore EX TRAC 


° FINEST — AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
2 ea 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Indie, Scand ts 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the creas aay he coe 
Company. length of time. 


pi 
LIERIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avsrne, iondou, England. 
a dc Nai Dh aot Noch oa 















Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 14th, 1892. 











safestand most gentle 
ners ‘ : Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Hoadache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, les, and the Sick- 
‘Billous Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 








The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


Feb. 20, 1892. ry. 














= . 
A CURE FOR ASTHMA!!! 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling sensations, 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous coughs, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis, Insomnia, 
Catarrhal affections, and difficulty 
in Expectoration, are promptly relieved 
by these Cigarettes, 











HIGHEST AWARI 


ConDENSED WILK 
Largest Sale in the World. 

The Original ana the Best. 
Contains tne Most Cream. 





“"., Paria, So all themists 
> 
GRIMAULT'S 


Matico Capsules 
AND INJECTION 


eribe Grimanits 
at the same lime 
ly in the treatment 

rhese Capsules, 
ave uot the inconvenience of 
a. 













MATICO INJECTION RJ used in recent 
A 

MATICO CAPSULES in the more chronic cases 

GRIMAULT & Co., Paris. Sold by al! Chemists. 
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could successfully grapple with it, thirty-three 
houses had been burnt down, and two con- 


: siderably damaged. 


Count Okt, ex-President of the Privy Coun- 
cil, accompanied by his family, will leave the 
capital about the 14th inst. for their native 
place in Saga, Kyushu. 


Mr. Kusora, Governor of Saitama, was placed 
on the Retired List on the 3rd inst., and Mr. 
Gimbayashi, Secretary of the Tokyo City Go- 


vernment, was promoted to succeed him. 


Ir is stated that the Cabinet has decided to 
appoint Baron Senke, of the House of Peers, 
Chief Commissioner of the Bureau of General 
School Affairs in the Educational Department. 


Cononmts §, Oxamura, Y. Hasegawa, T. 
Takai, of Infantry ; H. Kawakami, of Artillery ; 
and Captains ‘T. Tanaka and Soyejima have 
received decorations of the Third Class Order of 
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Latest Commerciat... m2 


he Jagan Weekly Wail, 


“PAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 














NOTICE TO CORRESFONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Weexty Matt.” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly reauested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 

contributions be addressed to the EpiToR. 
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BIRTH. 


On December sth, at 18, Nagata-cho, Tokyo, the wife 
of G. J. H. Scnune, of a daughter. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





HLILH. Princ® Komatsu Yosuratro returned 
to the capital on the 6th inst. from Dzushi. 


Mr. Kajryama, Japanese Minister Resident in 
Korea, is reported to have left Jinsen for home. 


Mr. Suimamura, Japanese Consul-General in 
New York, left Yokohama on the gth instant 
for his post. 


A rire broke out on the 28th ult. at 3 p.m, at 
Saitsu-mura, Amakusa, Kumamoto Prefecture, 
and destroyed 43 houses. 


Mr. Hirano Tomryt, founder of the Ishikawa 
Shipbuilding Yard, Tokyo, died in the capital 
on the night of the znd inst. 


Tux survey of various proposed routes of Go- 
vernment Railways throughout the Ou, Sanyo, 
Sanin, and Kansai Provinceshas been completed. 


We lear that Their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress are slightly indisposed through 
colds. H.IH. the Crown Prince is also suffering 
from a similar cause. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message from Matsuyama, dated 
the sth inst., announces that the Chishima Kan 
has been found sunk between Mutsuki and Goko 
Islands, in 38° 56! 20” N. 133° go! F. 


Own the morning of the 21st ult. at half-past 
four o'clock, while a strong wind was sweeping 
over the town of Shimonoseki, a fire broke out 
in a house at the port, and befor firemen 
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the Mirror. 


Earty on the morning of the 3rd_ instant a fire 
occurred in the factory of the Osaka Muslin 
Manufacturing Company, and four premises 
and four sets of weaving machines were de- 
stroyed. 


A private meeting attended by Counts Yama- 
gata, Goto, Kuroda, and Oyama, Viscount Niire 
and Messrs. Mutsu. Kono, and Watanabe was 
held on the 5th instant at the official residence 
of Count Inouye, Acting Minister President. 


On the night of the sth inst. a fire broke out 
in the buildings of the Hospital attached to the 
Medical Department of the Imperial University 


_|at Hongo, and before the flames could be got 


under, two buildings were burnt down. No in- 
juries were sustained by the patients. 


During a severe gale on the morning of the 
24th ult. a junk sailing off the shore of Ujima, 
Kamige-mura, Fukuoka Prefecture, gave signs 
of foundering. Some fifteen residents of Ujima 
went to the rescue of the crew, but their boat 
colliding violently with the junk, they were upset. 
Four lives were lost. 


Sxverar leading saéé brewers, now staying in the 
capital, met at the Yanagiya on Friday last, and 
agreed to hold in the capital a general meeting 
of saké brewers throughout the country to con- 
sider their future policy in, regard to the Bill for 
increasing the sasé tax. They appear to be 
much alarmed by the introduction of the Bill. 
Tue members of the Japan Seamen’s Aid 
Society, with the support of several leading 
shipping companies and newspaper offices, are 
collecting subscriptions towards the relief of 
survivors and families of persons lost by the 
wreck of the Chishima Kan, 


A LARGE sum of money, amounting to over yen 
8,000, is reported to have been stolen from a 
person at the Nippon Ginko, Tokyo, about 11 
o'clock on the forenoon of the 5th inst. The 
money belonged to an employe of the Fourth 
National Bank, named Kawabata Seigo, who 
had just drawn the sum from the former Bank. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to over twenty 
graduates of the Military Academy took place 
on the 2nd instant at 9 a.m. H.I.M. Emperor, 
who was expected to be present at the ceremony, 
was unable to attend on account of indisposi- 
tion, but he despatched Baron Yoneda, Cham- 
berlain, as his representative. Among those 
ie were Count Oyama, Minister of State, 
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and Lieutenant-General Kodama, Vice-Minister 
for War; Chief Army Inspector Miyoshi, and 
many others. 


Dvrine last month gold, silver, and nickel 
coins were struck in the Osaka Mint to the 
following amounts :—Gold 5 yen pieces, yer 
98,830.00; silver I-yen pieces, 1,036,780.06 ; 
and nickel 5-sen pieces, yen 149,253.40. 





Tug Tokyo City Assembly resolved at its 
general meeting, held on Monday last, to present 
a letter of thanks to Mr. Gimbayashi, Secretary 
of the Tokyo City Government, who was lately 
appointed Governor of Saitama, for the eminent 
services rendered by him during his long oc- 
cupancy of office. 


Aw action brought by a Chinese gentleman 
against Mr. Hamano, a wealthy Japanese rice 
merchant of Tokyo, which demanded com- 
pensation for injuries received through a carriage 
accident in which the former gentleman broke 
his arm, was decided in the Tokyo Court of Ap- 
peal on the sth inst. in favour of the plaintiff. 
Mr. Hamano was ordered to pay yen 4,800 as 
damages. The defendant intends to appeal. 


Ir is stated that the members of the Kanagawa 
Prefectural assembly, now in session, have de- 
termined to pass a vote of no confidence in the 
Governor, the resolution having connection 
with alleged official interference in the past 
general elections, The dissolution of the As- 
sembly will be the natural result of such action, 
and the electors are consequently preparing to 
return their present representatives should such 
an election take place. The vote has yet to be 
passed, however. 


Lizut.-Grwerat Baron Nozaxr, Commandant 
of the Sixth Army Division, and Major-General 
Omura, Commandant of the First Brigade of 
Infantry in the Imperial Body Guards, were 
retired on the 8thinst. Their position have been 
taken by Major-General H.I.H. Prince Kita- 
shirakawa Yoshihisa, who was raised to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and Major-General 
Ogawa, Commandant of the Fourth Brigade of 
Infantry, who was succeeded by Colonel H.1.H. 
Fushimi Sadanaru, promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. Major-General Nogi was made 
Commander of the First Brigade of Infantry. 


Tue Import trade is not much altered, the con- 
dition of exchange seemingly acting as a deter- 
rent to business, rendering holders firmer in 
their demands and crippling the action of buy- 
ers, who are working down their stocks and 
waiting for a little stability in silver. Yarns 
and Grey goods are held for more money, but 
Woollens are unaltered in value. There is noth- 
ing to report from the Metal market. There is 
not much moving in Kerosene, and a consider- 
able addition to the stock has been made by re- 
cent arrivals, but holders are strong, and buyers, 
not having much stock in hand to go on with, 
will probably be shortly forced into the market, 
There has not been a great deal done in Sugar, 
the several sorts having fluctuated in value, 
Daitong and Canton having gone up from 5 to 
25 cents per picul, which Manila Brown and 
Java and Penang Whites have declined from 
5 to 15 cents, A fair amount of business 
continues to be done in Silk, the demand 
for quality being greater than the supply, con- 
sequently prices are fully maintained. There 
has been a large business in Waste Silk, 
close upon 2,000 piculs having passed the scales, 
and as arrivals do not keep pace with sales the 
stock is decreasing. The Tea trade is ona very 
small scale, and for what is doing prices are un- 
changed. Exchange continues to fluctuate, the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





LOSS OF THE “CHISHIMA KAN.” 

Tue loss of the Chishima Xan is an event 
sufficiently novel in the history of the Japanese 
Navy to excite much interest. One is disposed 
to think thatits very novelty ought to have 
suggested itself as the first topic of comment, 
but, strange to say, none of the vernacular jour- 
nals congratulate the country on the rarity of 
such accidents. Some critics, notably ‘the 
Choya Shimbun, discuss the possibility that 
the event may have an injurious effect on the 
atuitude of the Opposition towards the Naval Ap- 
propriations. Thisviewis founded on the factthat 
the Chishima’s fate completes a rather formidable 
list of mishapsto vessels ordered from abroad in 
recentyears. The catalogue begins withthe Une- 
bi Kan, which disappeared suddenly just before 
her arrival in Japanese waters, not the smallest 
trace of her having been subsequently discover- 
ed. Then followed the tsukushima Kan which 
met with such injuries en rouse that her voyage 
was most inconveniently prolonged. And now 
we have the case of the Chishima. It was stated 
originally that the Chishima had been ordered 
in 1887, but that appears to be a misapprehen- 
sion, At all events, her keel was not laid down 
until November 1889, and she was ready for 
sea exactly a year later. In the Medeterranean 
Sea she met with trouble, and it was found 
necessary to send materials and artizans from 
France to effect repairs. No statement hasbeen 
published as to the exact incidents of her sub- 
sequent voyage, but sheseemsto have been nearly 
two years en route, and the sequel is her total 
loss by collision, The remarkable immunity 
from serious accident enjoyed by the ships 
actually forming part of the Navy gives all the 
more prominence to these unfortunate experi- 
ences of vessels on their way to join the Navy. 
It is feared that the record may furnish fresh 
ground tor doubt to politicians who charge the 
Naval Department with mismanagement, and 
that a prejudice may thus be created against en- 
trusting public money to the present Admiralty 
for ship-building purposes. The contract price 
of the Chishima, with her armanent, was 
726,442 yen, and if the cost of repairs en route 
and of the long voyage out be added, it is cal- 
culated that she represented something like a 
million yen when she left Nagasaki on her 
fateful voyage. People ask why she was not in- 
sured, but of course the simple answer is that it 
pays the Government better to be their own in- 
surers, The Unebi happened to be insured, 
but that was owing to some special feature of 
the arrangements connected with her transfer, 
The question of insuring or not insuring is 
purely one of dollars and cents. The Choya 
Shimbun doubtless understands the mood of its 
own nationals, but truly we shall be astonished 
to find that accidents like those which befel the 
Unebi, the Itsukushima, and the Chishima are 
perverted into arguments against ordering ships 
from Europe, or entrusting the business of pro 

curing them to the present Admiralty, After all, 
the politicians of the Opposition may declaim 
as they please, but the personnel of Japan's Navy 
is the best and most highly experienced at her 
command, and on the whole she has reason to 
be proud of it. 


‘The most exicaordiuary ariiele published on 
this subject, indeed one of the most extraor 
nary articles, we are disposed to think, ever 
published under similar circumstances appears, 
in the Ao&kar. That joumal does not pretend 
to know anything about the details of the colli- 
sion. The sum of its information is that the 
Chishima was cut down and that the Ravenna 
suffered considerably. Yet it unhesitatingly de- 
clares that the fault lies with the inferior seaman- 
ship and antiquated methods of the Chishima’s 
navigators. By what supernatural process of 
reasoning this conclusion is reached we are totally 
unable to discover, The Xokkaé writes in a very 
learned manner, and has much to say about 
Kiushiki and Shinshiki (old and new style), 
It even undertakes to sit in judgment on British 
and French seamanship when last the two fleets 
worked together, the verdict being that the 
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former had to take a back seat on account of 
its adherence to Aiushtkr. We should not 
venture to query the breadth and depth of such 
nautical discernment were it not accompanied 
by.arider that the collision of the Chrshima 
with the Ravenna is like an encounter between 
a warrior and a merchant, and that the blame 
must of necessity devolve upon the warrior. 
Possibly events may justify the Ko&ar's idea, 
but nothing can ever justify its singular preci- 
pitancy in passing judgment without a jot of 
evidence, and nothing can mitigate the absur- 
dity of its warrior-merchant comparison. 


* 


Fall details of this terrible disaster says the 
Kobe Chronicle of the 3rd inst., are still want- 
ing. It was thought thata full account of the 
unfortunate affair would be brought by the 
Ancona, but it appears that when the Ravenna 
was passed, the latter vessel signalled that no 
assistance was required and the Ancona did not 
stop. The Kosan Maru, belonging to the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, came in yesterday afternoon 
and reported that on passing the Ravenna re- 
pairs were observed to be going on at the bow, 
and the steamer appeared to be getting ready to 
proceed, The Chishima Kan has sunk in deep 
water and none of her masts is to be seen 
Fishermen were engaged at the time Japanese 
steamer passed in trying to locate her position by 
meansofnets. Thefullreport of the Xosan Maru 
given by the Osaka Asaski Shimbun is as 
follows :—On arrived at Mitsugahama saw the 
Kalsuragi Kan and four other Japanese men- 
of-war in harbour. Proceeding to Horiye Bay 
found the Ravenna anchored about one mile 
from shore. Observed that she had sus- 
tained serious injuries to her bow. Her stem 
was twisted to the right, and the plates were 
broken and bent, Endeavours were being made 
to prevent the inrush of water by making tem- 
porary repairs. The exact position of the 
Chishima-kan had not been discovered, but she 
is believed to lie at a spot between five and six 
miles from Horiye Bay. The captain of the 
Kosan Maru believes it probable that when the 
collision was seen to be inevitable the cruiser in 
attempting to avoid the blow was struck on the 
port side, Both steamers, he further states, 
were in full speed at the time,-and this is 
the reason why it is now so difficult to find 
the exact position of the Chtshima Kan, both 
vessels drifting apart immediately after the 
collision. + * We have been favoured 
with the following report by Mr. F. Bischof, the 
pilot of the Empress of Fapan, who writes 
from Bakan:—On 2gth November, at 8.30 
a.m,, when passing Horiye Bay, in Eimpress of| 
Fapan, saw a vessel at anchor, sending up 
rockets; stopped engines, and after careful 
watching, found this vessel to be the P, 
& O. steamer Ravenna, at anchor, with signals 
of distress flying; steamed within one mile 
of Ravenna and let go anchor. Captain Lee, 
of Empress of Fapan, got gig lowered and 
proceeded to steamer Ravenna at once. After 
about an hour and a half a small Japanese 
steamer came alongside of Lmpress of Fapan 
with the Ravenna’s passengers, mails, and 
luggage ; embarked same on board of m- 
press; a lady passenger informed me that 
the Ravenna had been in collision with a 
Japapese cruiser that morning at 3.30 a.m., the 
latter having been cut into two halves by the 
former, The Japanese cruiser sank within a 
couple of minutes, and the collision was so 
sudden that of the whole complement of one 
hundred, eighty-four had been drowned. The 
Ravenna sustained heavy damages about her 
bows; by looking at her from the Zmpress I 
saw a big hole on port bow above water; the 
stem and bow-plating of Ravenna having 
been forced to starboard, which appeared to 
be bulged out considerably, At ‘11.30 a.m., 
after the arrival of Captain Lee on board 
the Empress, all passengers and mails be- 
ing on board, proceeded on our voyage; in 
passing Nobotsuna-Sima saw a lot of oil floating 
on the surface of the water, probably from the 
Japanese cruiser which had been forced up- 
wards, but not a particle of wreckage to be seen. 
The exact position of the collision I cannot 














give, as I did not see the pilot of Ravenna, 
and the passengers’ description of the place 
being naturally very inexact. The Mavenna 
was in charge of Mr. Kichi, a Japanese, who 
was the Company's pilot. Passed Shimono- 
seki at 5 p.m. 30th, and left Empress of Fapan 
of Rokuren Light at 5.30 p.m. making the 
distance of 106 miles in six hours. 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
IST INSTANT. 
Ir is stated that Mr, Shimizu Bunjiro, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his extraordinarily vehe- 
ment protests of inability to comprehend the 
Declaration of Policy read by the acting Minister 
President of State in the House of Representa- 
tives on the rst instant, has long been under 
instructions from his constituents to preserve 
silence in the House. This injunction was laid 
upon him because of his well demonstrated 
liability to effervesce. But on the rst instant 
he broke away from all bonds, and fumed freely 
during the space of about 50 seconds, when he 
resumed his seat amid a chorus of laughter. 
Mr. Kori Hoso, the other member who com- 
plained of the Declaration’s want of perspicuity, 
may have been on his feet in the House before, 
but we have never read his name in any debate, 
In truth, one of the most remarkable features of 
the whole affair was that no mémber having any 
claim whatever to prominence, attempted to 
criticise the declaration. Mr. Tanaka Shozo 
spoke, but then Mr. Tanaka Shozo is rather 
notorious than prominent. The House listened 
to the Declaration in absolute silence and re- 
frained from all immediate comment on it. 
The fact is interesting—and we record it from 
personal observation—because it illustrates what 
very false impressions may be gathered and 
conveyed by cursory readers and over-graphic 
describers of debates, Thus, in the columns of 
a local contemporary, we find this statement :— 
The reading of the Minister President's imposing 
and conciliatory speech so far from impressing the 
House, gave rise to a childish quibble as to the pro- 
priety of a Minister of State reading a document aloud 
inthe House, or documents being read aloud at all. 
It was declared by some that they could not under- 
stand it; by others that it was against the rules, But 
all objections were overruled by the President. 
It would certainly have been difficult to mis- 
represent the attitude and conduct of the House 
more completely than the above sentences—writ- 
ten, doubtless, in all good faith—misrepresent 
them, The incident reminds us of an assertion 
made some time ago by a writer who had never 
been inside the walls of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when he wrote, namely, that the 
Japanese Diet is a “rowdy place.” Rowdy it 
imost assuredly is not. ‘ 








“THE IMPERIAL ENGLISH AND CHINESE DIARY.” 
Tue annual issue of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh's 
“Imperial English and Chinese Diary” must 
assuredly cause many qualms of conscience to 
several folks. For it is a cogent and forcible re- 
proach to every one lacking that most essential of 
business qualities, a practical sense of order. We 
cannot conceive any compilation better calculat- 
ed to teach a man what he might be were he 
endued with that sense, or to furnish him with 
the means of cultivating it if he has not already 
done so. The volume, which costs only one 
dollar, commences with tables of Customs-duties 
and other matters essential to merchants, and 
then passes to post-office regulations and rates, 
telegram charges, calendars, and so forth. All 
this matter is prefatory tothe body of the book, 
which consists first of a diary, each leaf— 
measuring 13 inches by 8—having only two 
days, so that ample space is furnished for 
the fullest entries, A hundred and seven 
pages are devoted to this, the most important 
part of the work, and then comes a page 
of invaluable character, namely, “ Memoranda 
of Things Lent.” If the columns of this sheet 
were only kept filled, from how many losses 
would one’s library be saved, and how many of 
one’s friends might be guarded against their 
own negligence. But we observe that no page 
is added for “ Things Borrowed,” probably on 
the principle that any man precise enough 


to keep notes of what he lends, will be 
Griginal from 
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sure to remember what he borrows also. 
Each month in the year then receives a page 
for its “Cash Account”; another page is de- 
voted to an “Annual Cash Summary” seven 
pages are headed “Register of Correspondence,” 
with appropriate division into columns ; two to 
“Names and Addresses”; and “ Memo” and 
“Reminders "have one each. Happy would be 
the man who kept such a book on his desk and 
made the filling of its pages an every-day rule. 
His business would never fall into arrear, and 
order reigning supreme in all his affairs, the 
effective value of his industry would be doubled. 





H.M.S. ‘PALLAS’ ON SHORE. 

Tur Douglassteamer Zha/es (Captain Bathurst), 
which arrived from the north this morning, says 
the China Marl of the 26th ult., reports H.M.S. 
Pallas having been on shore at the Pescadores. 
The Thales left Taiwanfoo on Monday last, 21st 
inst. There was a fresh breeze blowing, and the 
barometer fell to 29.74. At midnight the baro- 
meter was still falling, while the wind had in- 
creased considerably. Captain Bathurst deemed 
it advisable, in these circumstances, to anchor in 
Battery Bay (Pescadore Islands). On Tues- 
day a heavy gale was experienced and the 
barometer fell to to 29.54, so he shifted his 
anchorage to Watering Bay, where he found 
H.M.S. Pallasand the steam-tug Samson (which 
are looking after the burying of the bodies of 
the victims of the Bokhara disaster and salvage 
operations), had already sought shelter. On 
the morning of Wednesday, Captain Bathurst 
received a letter from the Padlas, stating 
that she and the tug were on shore on a 
sand spit off Ta Tsang Island. The Thales 
stood by until high water at 2 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, when both vessels succeeded in getting off 
apparently without sustaining any damage. The 
weather became fine, the barometer was rising, 
and the Thales was able to proceed on her voy- 
age to Amoy. 


MR. KATO'S ANECDOTE. 

In the course of a recently published interview 
with a correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. Sateri Kato, a Japanese clergyman, re- 
lated an anecdote by way of response to a sugges- 
tion thata new religious sect might be established 
in hiscountry. “ One of the Emperors,” he said 
“was informed by the Prime Minister at the time 
that another sect was in course of formation. 
The Emperor treated the matter lightly, and 
asked how many sects were already in existence 
in Japan. ‘Sixty-nine,’ was the reply. ‘Then 
there is not much difference between sixty- 
nine and seventy,’ said His Majesty, and the 
subject dropped.” This story, though entitled 
to the welcome due an old and familiar friend, 
is too nearly allied to the fruit of the castanea 
vesca to justify radical deviations from its origi- 
nal form. As told by Vivero y Velasco, it was 
not a genuine emperor who made the alleged 
remark, nor was it a Prime Minister to whom 
he spoke; and the figures, instead of being 
sixty-nine and seventy, were thirty-five and thirty- 
six, It is true that the incident loses litle by 
Mr. Kato’s variations, but on the other hand it 
gains nothing, and people who have been at- 
tached to it for ages prefer to see it in the shape 
to which they are accustomed. It is unwise to 
trifle with cherished traditions. From the mo- 
ment when George Washington's cherry-tree 
began to be confounded with somebody else’s 
apple-tree, public confidence in the legend of 
the hatchet sensibly abated, and scarcely any- 
body now regards it as historically authentic. 
If liberties are wantonly taken with the medi- 
zval Spaniard’s Japanese tale, a similar fate will 
assuredly befall it. 


ORDER IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mr. Hosur Toru, whose ability as President 
of the Lower House, is admirably and con- 
spicuously displayed, seems to be, perhaps, 
unconsciously, on the eve of a reform which 
would remove the one objectionable element in 
the present mode of procedure. The custom 
in the British Parliament known as “ catching 
the Speaker's eye,” becomes, in the Japanese 
House of Representatives, stunning the Presi- 
dent's ear. A member desiring to speak—we 
do not allude, of course, to set 
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the occupants of the rostrum succeed each other 
in pre-determined order—springs to his feet 
and cries “ Gicho” (President). The quality 
of the cry varies with the interest of the occa- 


sion, and sometimes when the recognition of] as 


the Chair is not secured at once, these vocifer- 
ations of “‘ Gicho” become a veritable din, and 
convey to outsiders the idea of much disorder. 
Evidently the fact struck Mr. Hoshi on a recent 
occasion, for he suggested to the members that 
if, instead of crying ‘“ Gécho,” they would call 
out their numbers, it would be much easier for 
him to distinguish between them, So it would, 
and what is more, the effect would be far less 
undignified. Were each member restricted to 
indicating himself by number only when seek- 
ing recognition, things Would move more 
smoothly, There might, however, be occasional 
confusion. Three or four numbers called out 
nearly simultaneously could scarcely fail to per- 
plex Mr. Hoshi Toru. In the end, the House 
is pretty sure to come to the English method, 
namely, that of rising silently and remaining on 
foot until the Speaker indicates somebody. 
Mr. Hoshi appears to be developing a con- 
sciousness that the present plan occasionally 
produces consequences not at all consistent 
with the good order which habitually reigns 
under his sway, and if he begins by insisting 
on numerical calls only, he will conclude by 
forbidding calls altogether. Then he would 
have something very near a model House. 


THE LATE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
In politics, as in most human affairs, a great 
deal depends upon the point of view. Actions 
that are lauded by one party as full of gracious- 
ness, dignity, and rectitude, become base and 
contemptible when criticized by the other side. 
In October last, Mr. Cleveland, like many 
American citizens of exceptional distinction, 
was invited to be present at the dedication cere- 
monies of the Chicago Exposition. His response 
was to the effect that while he would gladly at- 
tend if he could do so solely in the character of 
an ex-President of the United States, he was 
unwilling to expose himself to the suspicion of 
seeking to gain a political advantage from the 
event. Asa President of the past, he would be 
delighted to participate. As a possible Pre- 
sident of the future he could have no share in 
the proceedings. His objections were, moreover, 
“overwhelmingly increased” by the circum- 
stance that his rival, who had also been invited 
was prevented from accepting by the grave— 
and, as it subsequently proved, fatal—iliness of 
his wife. Mr. Cleveland was probably influenc- 
ed, in announcing this decision, by the harsh 
comments of Republican journals upon his 
appearance at the Columbian festivities in New 
York, a few days before the observances in 
Chicago. He had, in company with ex-Presi- 
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dent Hayes, reviewed the military parade from a 
platform in Madison Square, and had been 
more or less emphatically’ rebuked by his op- 
ponents for making himself conspicuons at a 
time when Mr. Harrison was compelled to re- 
main in seclusion. It was doubtless inevitable 
that his motives in absenting himself should be 
diversely estimated, and that while receiving 
compliments for what his adherents termed “a 
manifestion of sensitive delicacy,” he should be 
accused by antagonists of having “ carefully 
calculated his course with an eye to popular 
effect ;” but the extremities of eulogy and cen- 
sure with which the incident was discussed were 
curiously at variance with the moderation gene- 
rally shown in this unusually well-ordered cam- 
paign. Asan example of Democratic fervour, 
we find in a leading Western newspaper the 
statement that “the true grandeur of Grover 
Cleveland’s noble nature was never more con- 
vineingly demonstrated ;” and in the opposite 
vein, a Republican organ insisted that “a dis- 
tressing calamity was utilized by one candidate 
as a means of personal self-glorification at the 
expense of the other.” The Loutsville Post ad- 
miringly declared that in this and all the actions 
of his life, Mr. Cleveland “ stands by the truest 
and noblest purposes; ”and the Defroif Tribune 
came in judgment with a shower of unpleasant 
agjectives, denouncing the letter of declination 
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as “ discreditable, disgusting, and dishonorable, 
offensively presumptuous, and in excessively bad 
taste.” The Zoledo Bee was satisfied that the de- 
mocratic chieftain had once more exalted himself 
“an honour to his country, his party, and him- 
self ;” and the Buffalo News held that such a 
“display of pretentious affectation was offensive 
to every man’s sense of the fitness of things.” 
To a distant observer this vehement eloquence 
has altogether a perfunctory air. So far as we 
may be permitted to give an opinion, Mr. Cleve- 
land's action was neither particularly magnani- 
mous, nor yet the reverse. He probably dis- 
liked the interpretation put upon his public ap- 
pearance at the New York celebration, and de- 
termined to avoid a repetition of the annoy- 
ance; and by staying quietly at home, saved 
himself a deal of trouble, and escaped a fresh 
deluge of equally unpalatable praise and blame. 


MALE AND FEMALE EDUCATION. 
In the sequel of long and patient investigations, 
Sir James Crichton Browne has arrived at the 
conclusion that there is a marked structural 
difference between the male and female brain, 
Some of the points of difference are not easily 
comprehended by every-day folks; others are 
capable of quick understanding. The female 
brain weighs about an ounce less than the male. 
It is more symmetrical, owing to its compara- 
tive poverty in secondary gyri. Its grey matter 
is a less highly nourished and developed tissue. 
Again, “ the region of the brain which in men 
is most richly flushed with blood is that supposed 
to be concerned in volition, cognitions, and 
ideo-motor processes; while the region which 
in woman is the most vascular is that which is 
mainly concerned in sensory functions.” Sir 
James thinks that these structural differences 
make themselves felt all through life. From 
first to last the male brain differs from the female 
in capacities, aptitudes, and powers. Hence he 
deduces an important conclusion as to educa- 
tion, We quote his own words from the Edu- 
cational Review :—‘ These differences of brain 
structure and function which at every stage of 
existence separate the sexes, have a special 
pathological significance at the period when 
sexual divergence is taking place most rapidly, 
and when education is being pushed forward 
with most vigour. Education, from first to last, 
can only be understood in the light of cerebral 
physiology. The high-school education of girls 
which is now so popular is full of peril for 
them, Children have no business with head- 
aches, nor with weak eyes, nor with neuralgia, 
nor with any form of nervons exhaustion, and 
Iam satisfied, from careful inquiry, that a large 
proportion of the girls in our high schools suffer 
from all these complaints, and asa result of over- 
pressure. The attempt to educate young men 
and women on the same lines and in the same 
coaches cannot but be injurious to both. “ What 
has been decided among the prehistoric proto- 
zoa cannot,” it has been well said, “be annulled 
by act of Parliament,” and the essential differ- 
ence between male and female cannot be 
obliterated by a stroke of the pen by a Senatus 
Academicus. To essay such work isto fly in 
the face of evolution. The sexes diverge from 
each other as we ascend in the animal kingdom, 
and are most marked in the human species. 
And with this divergent differentiation of the 
sexes has come reciprocal dependence and 
higher harmony. It is no question of superi- 
ority of the one sex to the other, Each sex is 
higher, each is lower; together make up the 
perfect whole. It is in the sympathetic accord 
of the differentiated sexes that human progress 
can alone be hoped for.” 








ECHIZEN, 
A Corresronpenr, writing from Fukui on the 
3rd inst. says:—This morning, a little before 
three o’clock, Fukui was visited by an earth- 
quake shock of considerable severity, the heavi- 
est that has occurred for several months. No 
damage, however, has been reported. Snow 
began falling here on the night of the 25th ult., 
and has continued at irregular intervals ever 
since, Rain, however, has fallen in consider- 
able quantities during the same period, so that 
tthe depthraf snow on the level is only a few 
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inches, Miss West reached Fukui on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 22nd, and the same even- 
ing gave a parlour talk to a gathering of about 
a hundred persons. This proved to be her last 
address, Next morning, when she started for 
Kanazawa, she was not feeling well, and when 
she had gone some four or five ri, travelling by 
jinrtkisha, she became quite sick, She kept 
on, however, and reached Kanazawa the same 
evening, having ridden twenty-two ri since the 
morning. Her engagements for meetings in 
Kanazawa had all to be cancelled, as she was 
by the time she reached that place quite ill, 
and, as you doubtless already know, that illness 
terminated fatally. 

BIG FIRE ON Y¥ATO-ZAKA. 
Yoxouama has been visited by another cala- 
mitous fire. About forty minutes past two o'clock 
on Wednesday morning the house of Kato Den- 
zaemon, No. 1, Motomachi, Itchome—one of 
the block of Japanese houses which are 
clustered in the gulley alongside the Yato- 
zaka, more familiarly known as Camp Hill— 
caught fire. A very strong breeze was blowing 
at the time right up the Bluff, and in a few 
minutes the fire had been carried to the adjoin- 
ing houses. House after house was caught by 
the flames, and soon a roaring sea of fire was 
sweeping up the hill. The fire bells had by 
this time drawn large crowds to the spot, and 
the fire brigades were soon at work, Jt was 
quickly seen, however, that nothing could be 
done to stay the flames in the densely packed 
village, while the European houses on the other 
side of the road were in great danger. Atten- 
tion was therefore directed to prevent their 
catching fire. The task was no light one, and 
the residence of Mr. E. J. Moss was twice alight, 
but through the exertions of Dr. Rogers of the 
U.S. N. Hospital, and the men under his com- 
mand, the place was saved. Lower down 
the hill, the large tenement occupied by Mrs, 
Kilgour and Mr. Pass required constant drench- 
ing to prevent the flames from getting hold. 
The woodwork was charred, and the large 
windows of the verandah cracked by the inten- 
sity of the heat. All the grass on the opposite 
slopes was burntto tinder. The trees by day- 
light exhibited asad array of blackened branches 
and scorched foliage. Altogether, one hun- 
dred and thirty houses were totally destroyed. 
This morning, the spectacle presented by the 


smouldering mass was very desolate. Here 
and there under the brow of the French 
hill a fire-proof house remains, but in a 


damaged condition. The electric light poles 
which were not entirely burnt down stand 
out amid the fallen ruins, charred from top to 
bottom. So swift was the spread of the de- 
vouring element that very little salvage was 
effected, and in the majority of cases nothing 
was saved, Atone time a rumour prevailed 
that some children had been burned to death, 
but we have not been able to obtain confirmation 
of the report. Both the Bluff and Settlement 
brigades were engaged, the Foreign Brigade 
altending under command of Superintendent 
Kipling with two steamers, hose reels, and en- 
gine, and 1g men. Much praise is due to the 
hospital authorities for their prompt aid. 


WORLD'S FAIR SOUVENIRS 
One of the devices resorted to in connection 
with the Chicago World’s Fair is the coining of 
a million silver half dollars, which are to be 
sold at a uniform price of one dollar, excepting 
five of them, namely, the rst, the 4ooth, the 
1492nd, the 1892nd, and the last. For these 
five the romantic section of the public is at 
liberty to offer as much as it pleases, and inas- 
much as ten thousand dollars have already been 
bid for the first coin, it is plain that the pro- 
jectors of the scheme did not make a false esti- 
mate of peoples’ fancies, It is possible that 
among our readers there may be some who 


desire to obtain possession of a silver souvenir, | 


and we therefore reproduce, for their informa. 
tion, a note wirich has been issued by the chief 
of the Department of Publicity and Promotio: 


The World's Fair souvenir coins are “* going like hot 
cakes,” and those who want to get one or morgof them 
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will have to bestir themselves or they willbe toolate The 
desire for one of these mementos of the Exposition seems 
to be almost as universal as is the interest in the Exposi- 
tion itself, and orders for them have been sent in from all 
parts of the United States and also from foreign countries, 

‘This souvenir half dollar, it is reported from Washing- 
» will be the most artistic coin ever issued from the 
mint. On the obverse side will appear the head of Colum- 
bus, designed from the Lotto portrait, and su rounding it 
the words, “*World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1¥g.”” On the reverse side will appear a caravel, rep! 
senting Columbus’ flag-ship, and beneath it two hemi 
spheres. Above the caravel be United States of 
America,” and beneath the hemispheres, “Columbian Half 
Dollar.” There is no doubt that this coin will be regarded 
as the most distinctive and highest prized cheap souvenir 
of the World’s Fai 

All of these souvenir coins, except five, are be ng sold at 
a uniform price of one dollar each. For the first coin struck 
off $10,000 has already been offered, and vatious prices 
have been hid for the ooth, 1492d, 18924 and the last coin. 
1g that these souvenirs be distributed as widely as 
ble among the people, and that all, irrespective of 
locality, have an equal chance to obtain them, the Exposi- 
tion authorities have sought to prevent syndicates and 
others from purchasing large quantities and thus ‘ corner- 
iny” the sale. On the contrary, they have arranged to 
supply banks, business houses and individuals in all parts 
parts of the country with as many as they may desire to 
distribute among their patrons, customers. or friends. ‘They 
require only that the orders must be for fifty coins, or some 
multiple of fifty, and that the order be accompanied by the 
cash, at the rate of one dollar for each coin. A great many 
banks and business firms have gladly complied with these 
conditions and ordered each from 50 to 20,000 of the cnins 

Notwithstanding that these concitions have been widely 
published, still a vast number of inquiries by letter has been 
received at Fxposition head-quarters asking how the coins 
may be obtained. The best way is to get them throug 
local banks, all of which are no doubt willing to accom- 
modate in that way their patrons and the residents of the 
city or town in which they are doing business. If, however, 
for any reason it is desired to ubtain them otherwise, the 
proper method is to form a club of subscribers for fifty 
coins, or some multiple of fifty, and select some one mem- 
ber of the club to send on the utder and money and to dis- 
tribute the coins when received. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to A. F. Seeberger, Treasurer, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago. 

It is probable that the coins will not be ready for dis- 
tribution until some time in December. But the orders 
are being sent in rapidly, and will be filled in the order. of 
being received. ‘Therefore it isimportant that all who desire 
coins should put in their orders as soon as possible. 
































FIRE IN TSUKISI, TOKYo. 
Fire broke out at 3 o'clock on Tuesday morning 
in the block of buildings, on lot No. 20, Tsukiji. 
The main roof, covering two dwelling houses, 
was soon one mass or flames, and the building 
is completely destroyed barring a few of the 
massive uprights which still stand in charred 
nakedness. The fire was virtually out, and all 
danger over before four o'clock. At one time 
the Hotel Metropole was threatened, but fortun- 
ately there was not much wind, and the Hotel 
just at this point presents very little but brick to 
the side the fire was on. The two dwelling 
houses were at the time unoccupied by regular 
tenants, but were used now and then for hold- 
ing auction sales in by Mr, Hall. Itis said the 
fire was caused by a hibachi used by the care- 
taker. One of the wooden outhouses caught 
fire in a small way two or three times, and Mr, 
Tyng did good work in putting out theseincipient 
flames. The nearest fire station to Tsukiji, 
with steam fire engines, is Kaji Bashi, a good 
mile off, and this and the one from Shimbashi 
were some little time before they arrived, but 
when these two, shortly supplemented by others, 
did come, the fire had but little chance, and was 
soon beaten out by the powerful streams of 
water thrown upon it. Just before the steamers 
arrived a small hand-engine put in appearance, 
and drew its supply from the fresh water tanks 
of the Hotel, and a few men did some bucket 
work. Mr. Dewett, the manager of the Hotel, 
must have lost by the naturally rough usage his 
furniture and effects suffered in their hasty 
bundling into the street, as his house was dan- 
gerously near the fire, 


JAPANESE CARDS. 
“Tae Game of Japanese Cards” is a prettily 











bound and attractive little volume by Mr. Uchi- 
yama Rossetsa, explaining, asiis name indicates, 
the manner of playing Japanese Whist, or 


“ Hana-awase.” The first foreigner whose re- 








tributed a paper on the subject to the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. It is scarcely necessary to 





subject with his usual thoroughness, We are, 
therefore, somewhat surprised to find that no 
acknowledgment of his work is made in the 
volume now before us. Mr. Rossetsu has 
mapped out his explanations in a most lucid 
manner. It seems to us that any student of 
his book might sit down confidently to play 
the difficult and intricate game discussed. Nor 
must it be supposed that’ such an achieve- 
ment would be in any sense a trifling matter. 
Our own whist resembles chess and mathe- 
matics in this that the men destined to attain 





real proficiency in it are born not made. 
The same seems to be true in an equal 
degree of Japanese Hana-awase. Its pretty 


name, ‘‘flower-matching,” was apparently 
chosen by some lover of paradox, for the 
path to successful performance is strewed with 
thorns rather than with blossoms. We shall 
not attempt to justify this assertion by any ex- 
planation of the perplexing processes of the 
pastime. Mr. Rossetsu devotes sixty-tour pages 
of pretty closely printed letter-press to the effort, 
and are do not see that he could have greatly 
abridged his exegesis without loss of lucidity. 
People desiring to be initiated must therefore be 
referred to his volume. To us it appears that 
Hana-awase is a combination of whist, picquet 
and poker. The preliminary composing of 
ahand, before the play of tricks actually com- 
mences, demands considerably more judg- 
mentand calculation than have to be exercised 
in the two last games combined, and the sub- 
sequent conduct of the game brings it into 
close relationship with whist. Some of its 
affinities to poker are quite remarkable; as for 
example, the right of electing to play or pass 
out; the holding and transfer of the “age”— 
which term, by the way, finds almost an exact 
counterpartin the Japanese “oya,” or “parent” — 
the values of pairs, triplets, fours, and so forth. 
Such resemblances seem to pass the limits of 
mere accident, and it there were any possibility 
of tracing their origin, the task might be worthy 
of attention at the hands of some leisured 
ethnologist. We believe that efforts are being 
made to introduce Hana-awase into Western 
circles, and certainly the game would be an im- 
mense addition to our repertoire of after-dinner 
amusements. The Japanese play it with the 
most insignificant little cards conceivable. This 
is referred by Mr. Rossetst to the fact that 
gambling having always been very strictly inter- 
dicted in Japan, card-players found it necessary 
to reduce to a minimum the dimensions of their 
tools of trade so as to facilitate concealment at 
critical times. In Western hands the pack of forty- 
eight will soon attain becoming and self-confident 
proportions, and since the floral designs from 
which the various cards derive their names are 
really artistic, their enlargement and luxurious 
reproduction would be a distinct gain. The little 
volume before us contains coloured facsimiles 
of all the cards and all their important combi- 
nations, an immense aid to the better under- 
standing of the text. It is well printed, the 
illustrations are excellent, and the cover is at 
once gay and attractive, the whole doing credit 
alike to its industrious compiler, and to its 
enterprising publishers, the Seishi Bunsha. 
THE BUDGET COMMITTEE. 

‘Tue Budget Committee has sounded its first 
note. Our readers are doubtless aware that the 
Committee consists of 45 members, but we 
ought perhaps to explain its method of pro- 
cedure, In the first place, the whole body is 
divided into a number of sub-committees to 
each of which a section of the Budget is entrust- 
ed for examination and report. Before these 
sub-committees go to work, however, itis neces- 
sary to determine the general lines upon which 
they shall proceed, and for that purpose a Policy 
Sub-Committee is chosen, The Policy Sub-Com- 
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mittee on the present occasion consists of four 





Jsearches extended to this particular field of | Radicals and one Progressionist. They did not 
Japanese civilization was, we believe, Mr. J./take long in preparing a draft. Appointed on 
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it recommends sweeping reductions in official 
salaries all round, as well as in the number of 
officials, When the draft came up for discas- 
sion by the Committee, Mr. Tajiri, Vice-Minister 
of State for Finance, in his capacity of Govern- 
ment Delegate, assured the Committee that the 
Government could not consent to such drastic 
measures, But no attention was paid to his pro- 
test. Mr. Ishida Kannosuke, President of the 
Policy Sub-Committee, did indeed explain that 
there was no idea of interfering directly with 
the Law of Official Salaries, and that if the re- 
forms mapped out in the statement of policy 
were accepted by the Committee, they would 
go before the House merely as suggestions. 
But that, of course, was nothing more than 
a device to escape the constitutional diffi- 
culty, for of course the House of Repre- 
sentatives has no right to interfere in mat- 
ters relating either to official salaries or to 
the establishment of the Administration. The 
Committee accepted the programme with one 
or two insignificant alterations, and in a few 
days we may look to see a report submitted to 
the House on lines as drastic as those followed 
by the Budget Committee in the first session. 
* 








«7 
The Section of the Budget Committee charged 
with the duty of determining the general policy 
to be pursued by the Committee in compiling 
its report on the Budget, consists of Messrs. 
Ishida Kannosuke, Kudo Kokan, Inugai Ki, 
Ozaki Yukio and Kawashima Jun. These 
gentlemen assembled on Friday last, and agreed 
upon the following scheme by which the various 
sections of the Committee are to be guided :— 

PROGRAMME FOR REPORT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE. 

Art. L—The salaries of officials shall be re- 

duced. 

(a.) The salaries of Shinnin, High Class and 
Hannin officials shall be subjected to suitable 
reductions, according to the accompanying 
table. 

(8) The establishment of the Administration 
being at present fixed at its maximum limit, 
a due number of officials, according to the 
amount of business to be discharged, shall be 
determined, and taken as a basis in compiling 
the estimates. 

(c.) The appropriation demanded for the Re- 
tired List shall be granted in its entirety. 

(d.) ‘The pay of officers of staff rank in the 

Army and Navy shall be reduced in the vari 
ous Sections in due proportion to the reduc- 
tions made in the salaries of Civil Officials. 

) The salaries of officials enumerated in the 
appended table shall be treated, in each Sec- 
tion, according to a different standard. 

Art. [].—The expenses for repairs in each De- 

partment shall be adequately reduced after due 
examination into the circumstances of the Depart- 
ment, 

Art. IIL.—The same principle shall be applied 

to the Travelling Allowances in each Department. 

Art. 1V.—The Miscellaneous Expenses of the 

various Departments shall be appropriately reduc- 
ed according to the following scale :— 

(a.) Entertainment Allowances shall be granted 
only tothe Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Governors and Customs Superintendents of 
the Three Cities and the Open Ports, and the 
Headman of Hakodate. 

(b.) One carriage shall be allowed for the Fo- 
reign Office, and all the rest shall be abolished, 
together with all horsed vehicles, grooms, and 
so forth. ‘This rule shall not apply, however, 
to vehicles required by the Printing Bureau 
for purposes of transp: 

(¢.) The number of jinrikisha drawers shall be 
reduced to two-thirds or less of the number 
demanded. 

(d.) The number of employés, as waiters, ser- 
vants, and so forth, shall be reduced at least 
ten per cent. 

(¢,) Allowances connected with salaries shall be 
reduced or eliminated according to the circum 
stances of each case. This refers, for exam 
ple, to money given to foreigners in the Naval 
Department, to allowances to committees for 
examining into medical matters in the Depart- 
ments of Education and Home Affairs, & 

Art. V.—The various items of Office Expendi- 

tures in the Departments, sliall be calculated on the 
principle of a general average, the articles allowed, 
as books, paper, pens, ink, and so forth, being 
estimated per capita of the fixed establishment in 
accordance with the annexed scale. Allowances 
on account of communications, transport, clothes, 
food and so forth shall be determined according to 
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the circumstances of each Department, and the 
allowance for horses shall be abolished’ in every 
case except in the case of the Foreign Department. 
SCALE. 
Cabinet; Privy Couucil ; Departments of State, 
Administrative Court; and Official Gazette Bureau 
per official of the fixed establishment :— 












Office Furniture . from 4 to 15 yen 
Sost of Printing 2 from 10 to 30 yen 
Stationery ‘from 5 to 12 yen 
Allowance for Waste...... from 6 to 8 ven 
Sundries ccc. from 10 to 15 yen 
Official Residences. Expunged 


Audit Bureau; Railway Bureau; City, Prefec- 
tural and other Offices, and Schools, per official of 
the fixed establishment :— 


Office Furniture ... 








. from 1.10 to 4 yen 
Cost of Printing Books. from 0.50 to 9 yen 
Stationery + from 2.00 to 8 yen 
Allowance for + from 0.50 to § yen 
Sundries from 2.00 to 10 yen 





Art. VL—As to Secret Service Funds, the al- 
lowance for the Cabinet shall be eliminated ; the 
allowances for the Police Bureau and the Cities 
and Prefectures shall be reduced by one half; and 
the rest shall be suitably reduced after due investi- 
gation into each case. 

Art. VIL—No new works shall be sanctioned 
except those considered to be of a thoroughly sound 
character, 

































TABLE OF SALARIES, 
Present. Salary. Proposed Salary. 
en, Yen. 

Minister President of State 9,600... 6,000 
Chief Secretary of the 

Cabinet .. te 3,500... 2,500 
Director of the Decora- 

tions Bureau . 4,000... 2,500 
Vice-director . “3,000. 2,000 
Secretary 2,400 10 2,000... 1,600 to 1,400 
Chief of the Law Bureau 4,000. 2,500 
Councillor of the Law 

Bureau 800 to 2,500... 800 to 16,c00 
Vice-director of Law 

Bureau ts 3,000... 2,000 
Examiner of Pension 

Bureau . 1,200 to 1,400... 800 to 1,000 
Ministers of State. 6,000... 5,000 
Vice-Ministers of State. 4,000 .. 3.500 


Directors of Bus eaux 2,500 to 3,000, ..2,000 to 2,500 
Councillors, Secre- 
taries and Private 





Secretaries.....1... 800 to 2,500,.. 800 ta 1,800 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
Yen. Yen. 





Translators. 
Diplomatic Officials 
and Consuls .....,Allowances for travelling ex- 
penses of Wives to be elimi- 
hated except in the case of 

Consul-General. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Yen. 


800 to 1,800,., 700 to 1,200 





Yen. 
Manager of Police 
Bureau. . 1,600 to 1,800... 
Surveyors of Engi- 
neering Bureau .. 1,500 to 2,000,..1,200 to 1,600 


1,400 












































Superintendents of 
Prisons s+. 800 to 1,800,.. 700 to 1,200 
POLICE BUREAU. 
Yen, Yen. 
Chief of Police : 3,000 
Inspectors of Police. 700 to 2,200... 700 to 1,500 
Chief of Fire Brigade . 1,000 
Medical Officer 1,000 
Directors of Prisons 800 to 800 
HOKKAIDO ADMINISTRATION. 
Yen Yen. 
Chief of Administration, 31500 
Secretaries, 600 to 1,800 
Chief of Gendarmes, 1,200 
Paymaster. 1,200 
Councillor . ‘800 
Headmen . 600 
TOKYO MUNICIPALITY. 
Yen. Yen. 
Governor 31500 to 4,000... 31500 
Secretary . 2,000. 1,800 
Chief of Tax-Collector: 1,50 1,000 
LOCALITIES. 
GovernorsoliheTwo ee 
Cities and Kight 
Prefectures + 3,500 Lo 4,000... 3,000 
Secretaries, 1,500... 1,600 
Chiefs of Gend nd 
of Tax-Collectors ...... 1,100... 
Governors of other Pre- sal 
fectures , 2,500 
Secretaries, 1,200 





Chief of Gendarmes and 
of Tax collectors ...... 
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Chief of Gendar mesin Osaka 1,400. 1,000 
Governors of Islands 1,200... 700 to 800 








Councillor One at 1,000 
‘and ove at 700 One only at 800 
Headmen of Districts...600 yen; 500,yeit to 600 
two hundred yen, and all 
specically ap- special officers 
pointed re- abolished. 
ceiving 800 yen. 
Superintendents of Pri- 





sons, 600 to 800.,, §00 to 700 
FINANCE DEPARTMUNT. 
Yen. Yen. 


Accountants and Tax 


























Officials... {800 to 2,500... 800 to 1,800 
PRIVY GOUNCIL. 

Yen. Yen. 

President of Privy Council 5,000. 2,500 

Vice-President . . 4,500. 2,000 

Privy Councillors. 4,000. 1,500 

Chief Secretary, - 34500. 2,000 

Secretaries .. 800 to 2,500... 800 to 1,800 
IMPERIAL DIET. 

Yen. Yen, 

Chief Sectetaries . 3,000, 2,000 

Secretaries 800 to 2,000... 800 to 1,800 
AUDIT BUREAU. 

Yen Yen. 

Chief of Bureau 4,000... 3.500 

Vice-Chief 3,000, 2,500 

Examiner «1,000 to 2,500,..1,000 Lo 2,000 












Assistant-Examiner. 600 to 900... 600 to 900 
Secretaries .. “1,500 Lo 2,000,..1,200 10 1,600 
ADMINISTRATIVE COURT. 

Yen, Yen. 

President of the Court... 4,000, 2,500 

Judge ... 111,200 10 3,000,,.1,000 to 2,000 
CUSTOMS. 

Yen, Yen, 


Superintendent 
Appraiser 


1,200 to 3,000, 
+1,200 lo 1,400... 


,000 Lo 2,000 
800 to 1,200 

















Assistant-Apptaiser goo or less .... 400 to 600 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Yen. Yen. 

President of Supreme Court 5,000,., 4,000 
Chief Public Procurator 

of Supreme Coutts... 4,000... 3,500 
Vice-President of Sup- 

reme Cour! ts 3x5 00... 3,000 
Judges and Procurators 

of do. 1,600 (0 3,000. 









41,200 lo 2,500 
Chief Secretary of do. . is 
Presidents of Tokyo any 














Osaka Appeal Court.. 3,000 

ef Procurators of do, 3,000 
President. of Osaka 

Local Court . 2,000 
Procurators of do. 1,600 
Presidents of other Ap- 

peal Courts 3,000 
Other Chief Procurators 3,000... 2,500 


Vice-Presidents of other 

Appeal Courts ...1,400 to 2,200, 
Procurators, 900 to 2,00 
Judges 900 Lo 1,200 
Chief Secretary 900 to 1,000.., 
Presidents of other Local 

Courts 1,400 to 2,200 
Chief Procurators 





1400 to 2,000 
800 to 1,600 
800 to 1,300 
800 to 900 
















1300 to 2,000 



































of do. , +.1,200 1 2,000.,.1,000 to 1,400 
Vice. Presidents of do. 900 to 1,200... 800 to 00 
Procurators and Judges 

of do. Judges of Dis- 

trict Courts, Procura- 

tors of do. 600 to 800... 5000 700 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Yen. Yen. 
Inspectors of Schools 700 to 1,600... 700 to 1,200 
President of Imperial 

University . 4,000... 3,000 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND GONMERCE. 

Yeu. Yen. 
Judges 1,200... ‘900 
Examiners . 600 to goo. 600 to goo 
Overseers, Forestry Of- 

cials 800 to 1,500... 700 to 1,200 

Engineers . see 50010 701 §00to0 700 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
Yen. Yen. 
General Business Of- 
ficials .. 700 to 1,200... 600 to 1,000 
Overseers . “i 1,000 800 
RAILWAY BUREAU. 
Chief of Bureau "3000 
Vice-Chiet , 2,000 
Councillor m 1,000 
General Business 
Officials . 800 to 1,200... 800 to 1,800 


gooorless .., 400to 600 
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TABLE OF RATES FOR HANNIN OFFICIALS. 
Zoku 


Foreign Department, 
Officials, 
Home Department, 
taries and Clerk: 
Engineering Superintendence 


Average 300 Yen. 





Average 300 Fen. 








Bureau, Secretaries, and 
Clerks .. Average 264 Fen. 
Prison Bureau, Secretaries, 


Wardens, Doctor Average 264 Fen. 





THE HOUSE OF PEERS AND GOVERNMENT BILLS. 
Atrnovued the opinions of the members of the 
House of Peers, says the Hocht Shimbun, on 
the reassessment of the taxable value of land, 
as well as on the proposed increase of the saké, 
tobacco, and income taxes, have not yet been 
declared or definitely settled, an estimate may 
be formed from the following :— 

THE “ KONWA-KaAI.? 

Hitherto the majority of the members of the 
House of Peers have taken very little interest 
in the land tax question. Several members of 
the Konwa-kat always expressed their readiness 
to support a Bill for reassessment, and during 
the present session their number has increased, 
so that, and especially since the Government has 
introduced the Bill, though they may not ap- 
prove it entirely, they will amend some portions 
and pass it. On the other hand, they are not 
at all in favour of the Bills for increasing other 
taxes. They metat the Nobles’ Club on Thurs- 
day last, and discussed the question, finally 
deciding to elect a committee of three members 
to investigate the subject. Messrs. Fujimura 
Shiro, Hara Chujun, and Hayashi Soyemon 
were chosen. The last named is one of the 
biggest brewers of Miye Prefecture. 

* * 8 # 
THE ‘ SANYO-KAI.”” 

The members of the Sanyo-kat have always 
been entirely opposed to reassessment of the 
taxable value of land, but before the opening 
of the present session, considering it necessary 
to investigate the question, they determined to 
present a representation relating to the establish- 
ment of a Bureau for examining the land-tax 
problem. The principal matters which the 
Bureau would have to ascertain are:—(r1) the 
advantage or disadvantage of reassessment ; (2) 
the amount of reduction ; and (3) the method 
of reassessment. The Bureau would also inves- 
tigate the reduction of the land-tax. The San- 
yo-kat have further expressed a desire that the 
members of the Bureau be appointed from both 
Houses of the Diet as well as from officialdom, 
This proposition having been made before the 
Government declared its intention of reducing 
the taxable value of land, the Sanyo-kaf are not 
likely to abandon the project now. As for in- 
creasing the taxes on saéé, tobacco, etc., the 
Sanyo-kai are absolutely opposed, and will de- 
vote their full energy to rejecting this proposal. 

* *# 8 * 
THE ‘YAMATO CLUB.” 

The members of the Yamato Club, as well as 
the Independents who follow Viscount Yama- 
nouchi, are opposed to reassessment whether 
the scheme emanates from the Government or 
otherwise. They are also strongly opposed to 
any increase of the taxes on saé, etc. Not one 
among them has expressed a favourable opinion 


on the proposition of the Government. 
eR ee 


THE “ KANKIU-KAL,” 

Though the members of the Kenkgu-kai have 
always been opposed to reassessment of the tax- 
able value of land, their chief aim is to support 
the Clan statesmen, and consequently, so soon 
as the Government proposed to undertake re- 
assessment, they forgot their former attitude and 
now declare in favour of thereform. They will 
undoubtedly approve the increase of taxes on 
sakéand other luxuries; but it is reported that 
two or three of them endorse the proposition of 
the Sanyo-kai, for establishing a new Bureau to 
investigate land-tax questions. 

s * © & 
THE CHAWA-KAT. 

The members of the Chawa-kai originally 
separated from the Kenkiu-Raé, but not with 
the intention of arranging themselves against 
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the latter on any question which concerned the 
interests of the Government. Up to the present 
they have merely expressed their willingness to 
support the Government; and have not yet 


it ing. 
held any meeting, | u 


‘THE INDEPENDENTS: 

Each independent member holds his own 
opinion on the question, and as they do not 
meet to determine their policy, it is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain their real attitude. But 
rumour says that about 70 per cent. of them 
approve of reassessment; and 90 per cent. 
oppose the projected increase of taxes on saké, 
tobacco, and incomes. 


RECEPTION DAYS. 

Our readers will doubtless find it convenient to 

be in possession of the following information as 

to the days and places of fixed receptions by 
some of the Japanese ladies of the Capital :— 
TUESDAY. 

Countess I7o.—At the Official Residence of the 
Minister President of State. (The Countess does 
not receive, of course, during the illness of the 
Minister President.) 

Marcuronxss Hacnisuxa.—From the Second Tues- 
day of January, at the Official Residence of the 
President of the House of Peers. 

Mapame Havasut.—At the Official Residence of the 
Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Maxcnioness Nasesnima—At No. 1, Nagatacho, 
Itchome, 





WEDNESDAY. 

Countess Kuropa.—At the Official Residence of the 
Minister of State for Communications, in Kobi- 
kicho (near Shimbashi). 

Mapame Sannomiva.—At No. 27, Kitamachi, Taka. 
nawa. 

Countess Goto.—At the Official Residence of the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
(near the British Legation). 

Viscountess H1yixara.—At the Official Residence of 
the Minister of the Imperial Household (near the 
British Legation.) The Viscountess is not re- 
ceiving at present on account of indispositlon. 

THURSDAY, 
THe Laptes or THe ImpgRrtat Court. 
FRIDAY. 

Mapame Mutsu.—At the Official Residence of the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Viscountkss Niret—At the Official Residence of 
the Minister of State for the Navy, opposite the 
Foreign Office. (Ihe Viscountess has not yet 
moved into this new residence). 

SATURDAY. 

Marcutoness Toxucawa.—At Mukojima, 

This list is, of course, incomplete, but even the 

partial information it contains will doubtless be 

of service. 











BLOODSHED AT YOKOSUKA, 
In old times there existed a certain class of 
rowdies whom the Japanese termed Naga- 
wakizashi (long-swords), from the fact of their 
carrying very long swords for use in their swash- 
buckling exploits. The class gradually died 
out after the Restoration, but some of its 
members still exist in the ranks of gamblers, 
preserving a semblance of organization and 
having a ring-leader. As, however, police 
supervision is so strict now-a-days, these gentry 
can seldom create any disturbance. The dis- 
trict most notorious for gamblers is Joshu and 
in the second rank stands Yokosuka. In the 
latter place are two ring-leaders, one nicknamed 
Mekane (Kosugi Kanekichi) and the other 
Konauta (Hamada Utagoro). Bitter enemies, 
these men show much energy in collecting and 
organizing followers, and collisions not infre- 
quently occur between their adherents. Lately 
the Konauta gang has been increasing very 
rapidly, and its members have often behaved 
shamefully to the followers of Mekane, so that 
the latter are said to have been biding their time 
to get even with the former. These men are 
employéd chiefly at the arsenal. On the 28th 
ultimo they all received their monthly wages. 
It is the custom to have a grand gambling 


bout on pay-day. This presented to the 
followers of Mekane their desired oppor- 
tunity. They secretly agreed to surprise the 


Konauta gang while the latter were engaged 
in gambling. With that object they marched 





to the house of Konauta the same evening, and 





provoked a quarrel. But the followers of 
Konauta had obtained information of their 
enemies’ design, and were thoroughly prepared 
to meet them. Consequently the Mekane 
party was totally defeated, and had to fly 
from the house crestfallen. This unsuccess- 
ful attempt was at once reported to their 
leader, who forthwith ordered preparations 
for a fresh attack the following day. About 
forty of his followers accordingly assembled on 
the 27th, armed with swords or spears, and 
suddenly invading Konauta’s house, wounded 
several of the immates. The family escaped 
out of doors, and the aggressors marched into 
the inner room, which is reserved for the master 
of the house and ring-leader of the other party. 
After a struggle Konauta was severely wounded 
in the head. Meanwhile, these doings having 
been reported to the police station, Miyamoto, 
a detective rushed to the scene of disturbance. 
At the gate of Kashiwada he met one Ishiwatari 
Asajiro, who was covered with blood. The 
detective stopped the wounded man and was 
enquiring into the cause of disturbance, when 
one Kurahashi Kichigoro, a follower of Mekane, 
rushed up with a spear nearly three feet in length, 
and wounded Miyamoto very severely. But the 
detectlve, nothing daunted, grappled with Kichi- 
goro, and at last bound him with ropes. After 
wounding Konauta, the followers of Mekane es- 
caped into the mountain above Iriyamasu village. 
Meanwhile, the followers of Konauta having re- 
ceived intelligence that their master was wound- 
ed, some 30 of them followed the Mekane party 
into the mountain, and a combat ensued last- 
ing several hours. Over 15 men on each side 
are reported to have received severe wounds. 
At last, by the energy of the police, the com- 
batants were separated and peace was restored. 
It is said that no fight of such dimensions had 
occurred for many years. 





DISMISSAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF SAITAMA KEN. 
For months the people of Saitama Prefecture 
had been urging Mr. Kubota Kwanichi, Governor 
of the Prefecture, to resign. But he took no 
notice of their appeal. They then despatched 
commissioners to Tokyo, to petition Count 
Inouye, Minister for Home A ffairs, to remove the 
objectionable official. But even this step seemed 
to have no effect. Finally, the members of the 
Saitama Prefectural Assembly became so in- 
dignant that they refused to discuss any ques- 
tion, of whatever importance, relating to Prefec- 
tural management. Thereupon Count Inouye 
despatched a telegraphic message ordering the 
dissolution of the Assembly; and of course 
local dissatisfaction blazed out more fiercely 
than ever against the Governor. Suddenly the 
Official Gazette announced the dismissal of 
Mr. Kubota Kwanichi. In his stead Mr. Gin- 
bayashi, Secretary of Tokyo Fu, has been 
appointed. The Saitama people ought to feel 
contented now, for not only has the unpopular 
Governor been removed, but also they obtain 
in his place one of the most able and conciliatory 
local officials in the empire. 
* ~ * 

This dismissal is another of the drastic 
measures adopted by Count Inouye since he 
assumed the position of Minister of State for 
Home Affairs—measures which clearly indicate 
a resolve not to tolerate anything like a dis- 
position to exercise undue official interference 
on the part of local officials, but which have 
nevertheless failed to receive any recognition from 
such implacables as Messrs. Tatekawa Umpei, 
Ozaki Yukio, Haseba Toshitaka, and others. 
‘These men, having ridden to the death their 
hobby of official interference, are now engaged in 
the artistic occupation of flogging the defunct 
animal. Last session we had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Tatekawa deliver his two hours’ in- 
dictment of the Government, and we must 
confess that while fully appreciating the spirit 
which prompted the Opposition to fight for the 
principle of untrammelled individual liberty in 
elections, the chief sentiment awakened by 
Mr. Tatekawa’s speech was one of surprise that 
any responsible politician could commit the 
egregious blunder of supplementing grave and 
seemingly well supported charges by accusa- 
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tions so obviously wild and so evidently based 
on pure hypothesis as to discredit the whole 
complaint, The defective judgment which be- 
trayed Mr. Tatekawa into that mistake has now 
urged him to perpetrate thestill greater error of at- 
tempting an anti-climax. The publicare pretty 
well tired of this official interference question. 
They know well that the present Cabinet is 
above all suspicion of anything of the kind, and 
that it has taken every step which can reason- 
ably be expected of it to evince its sense of the 
absolutely neutral position which officials ought 
to occupy in the field of politics. Yet here we 
have Mr. Tatekawa Umpei and thirty-five other 
members of the House declaring that the Ito 
Cabinet has paid no attention to the Representa- 
tions made by the two Houses last session, and 
actually putting up one of the number, Mr. 
Haseba, to charge the Cabinet with actively 
pursuing the very practices condemned, rightly 
or wrongly, in its predecessor, and pursuing 
them, too, for the pettiest and least profitable 
purposes. When such accusations as these are 
resorted to against Count Ito and his colleagues, 
the whole business assumes the character of 
vindictive persecution, and we shall be much 
surprised if the result is not to disgust the nation 
with politicians so careless of their own dignity 
and of the dictates of justice. 


THE VOTE OF WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 

Ar the close of a three hour's debate in the 
House of Representatives yesterday, only three 
members stood up to support a vote of want of 
confidence in the Ministry. They were the three 
representatives of the Oriental Radicals, Messrs. 
Inagaki Shimesu, Arai Shogo, and Mori Riusuke, 
The Oriental Radicals are the followers of Mr. 
Oi Kentaro, They are pledged to oppose Mixed 
Residence, and they stand now in the very 
van of a radicalism visibly approximating to 
socialism. Mr. Inagaki used to call himself an 
“‘Independent,” and used to be regarded as a 
supporter of the Cabinet. But he is now an 
associate of the Zoyo Fsyu-fo. Heis the mem- 
ber who made the sensation in the House last 
session by declaring that bribes had been offered 
tohim to support the Naval Appropriations Bill, 
and of course he was the hero of the hour. In all 
that he may have been quite honest, but when 
any follower of Mr. Oi Kentaro complains about 
the non-accomplishment of Treaty Revision, 
knowing well that his Party is pledged to oppose 
any reasonable programme of revision, we must 
be permited to doubt his sincerity. 


TENDERS FOR THE TOKYO WATER WORKS. 
Tue tenders for supplying iron pipes for the 
Tokyo Water Works have been opened and the 
figures are now known. They excite more than 
usual interest because the competition takes 
something of an international character, and 
because there has been so much talk of the 
pipes being manufactured in Japan. Some of 
the figures sent in by the competing firms are as 
follow :—Messrs. Harrison and Co., Bessemer 
Works, Alabama, $19 (gold), per ton of 
2,000lbs., for straight pipes, and from $45 10 $60] } 
for specials (ie. pipes with bends, &c.), de- 
livered at the works. Messrs. Cochrane and 
Co., Middlesbro’ from £4.10s. to £3.19s. 6d. 
per ton of 2,24olbs. for straights from 4 inches 
to 42 inches; and £11 for specials, delivered 
at the works. Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang and 
Co., Glasgow (represented by Messrs. Okura 
and Co. in Japan), from £4.5 to £4, per ton 
of 2,240lbs. for straights, and £9 for specials 
delivered in Glasgow, or £6.0.10 to £5.15.7} 
for straights delivered at Tsukudajima, Tokyo, 
and £11 for specials. Another British firm, 
represented by Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. from £6.6 to £6 per ton of 
2,24olbs. for straights, and £11.15 for specials, 
delivered in Tokyo. The same firm, through 
the Yeisho-kai, £6.3.3 to £5.17.9 for straights, 
and £11.11,3 for specials, delivered in Tokyo; 
the corresponding prices for delivery in Glas- 
gow being £4.3.3, £3,18.6, and £9.3.6 re- 
spectively. A French firm, through Messrs. 
Schoene and Mottu, 95 fr. per ton at 1,000 kilo, 
delivered at the works. A Belgian firm, 
through Messrs. Favre-Brandt, 164.92 frs. to 
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99.50 frs. per ton of 1,000 kilo., and 60 frs. extra 
for specials, delivered at the works. Messrs. 
Stewartand Co., Glasgow, £6.18.3 to £6.6.9, and 
specials £4.10 extra, per ton of 2,240lbs., de- 
liveredin Tokyo. Mr. Totaki, for pipes manufac- 
tured in Japan, 4 inch, straights, 12 kilo. each, 
4.15 yen; 6 inch, 137 kilo. each, 6.50 yen; 8 
inch, 192 kilo. each, 10.80 yen, and so on up to 
37 and 44 inch pipes weighing 2,099 kilo. and 
2,616 kilo. each, and costing 99.77 yen and 
123.26 yen respectively ; and 63.80 yen to 61.49 
yen for specials per ton of 1,000 kilos. Messrs. 
Laidlaw & Co., Glasgow, per Messrs. Illies & Co. 
£7 to £6.9 per ton of 2,240 Ibs, for straights, 
and £13.1 for specials, delivered in Tokyo. 
Messrs. Hirano & Co. (Ishikawajima), 57.36 
yen per ton of 2,240 lbs. for 4 inch straights ; 
51.68 yen for 6 inch ; 51.68 yen for 8 inch ; 50.9 
yen for roinch, 12 inch, and 16 inch; 52.62 yen 
for 20, 24, and 26 inch; and 56.36 yen for 
36 and 42 inch. The Staunton Iron Works, 
Nothingham, per Messrs. Raspe & Co., £5.2.6 
to £4.15.6 per ton of 2,240 lb., and £9 for 
specials, delivered at Liverpool. A German 
firm, through Messrs. Raspe & Co., 1574 
marks for straights and 254 marks for specials, 
per ton of 1,000 kilo. delivered at Tsukudajima. 


a" 

Among the above it will be observed that, so 
far as concerns prices for delivery at the works, 
America, France, and Belgium are remarkably 
cheap, but if prices for delivery in Tokyo be 
considered, Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang & Co. 
(per Messrs. Okura & Co.) are the most reason- 
able. Mr. Totaki’s prices are low, but inasmuch 
as he has no facilities for the work and is esti- 
mating on incredibly cheap bases of manufacture, 
it is difficult to be sure of the results. We take 
leave to doubt altogether whether the pipes can 
be made at any 1 reasonable price in this country. 





A DRIFTING STEAMER, 
Tue Customs cruiser Heiko (Captain Nielsen) 
arrived here yesterday, says the W.-C. Daily 
News of the 28th ultimo, with Mr. Forrester, 
second officer, and four native sailors belonging 
to the 7 Dorado, who were picked up from a 
boat on Saturday snorning at about evelen o'clock, 
off the Saddles, It appears that on Saturday the 
El Dorado, whilst on the voyage from Tien- 
sin to this, broke her shaft, and having no sail 
to speak of was practically helpless, aud began 
to drift out of the ordinary track of steamers. 
On Friday morning, Mr. Forrester and the 
four sailors put off in one of her boats, 
with the intention of reaching Gutzlaff, and 
telegraphing to Shanghai. They sailed in 
the boat about thirty miles in a S. by W. 
direction, and made the North Saddles. They 
landed in South Bay, and were accommo- 
dated by the lighthouse-keeper. Hearing that 
the Zeiho was in the Side Saddles they decided 
to seek her. On the way they encountered the 
Feiho, and were taken on board. The £/ Do- 
rado is drifting out to sea, with anchors down 
and some 120 fathoms of chain ; her position ap- 
proximately being N. by E. 30 miles from the 
North Saddles. The Zsang has been despatch- 
ed to her assistance. 
MR. THEODORE CHILD'S DEATH. 

Tue announcement of the death of Mr. Theo- 
dore Child, several times repeated and as often 
contradicted, is finally confirmed by a dispatch 
from Paris, dated November roth, Two days 
before, Messrs. Harper and Brothers of New 
York, in whose service the accomplished writer 
had been for several years, publicly discredited 
the report, and the London house of Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co. stated that a letter from him 
had been received within a week, giving 
information that, though he had suffered from 
an attack of cholera at Tabriz, he had on the 6th 
of September, entirely recovered. Further testi- 
mony was offered by Mr. George A. Lucas, of 
Paris, in the form of a telegram from Mr. Child, 
dated Teheran, October 5th, declaring the he was 
bout to start, in excellent health, upon a horse- 
back journey over the mountains, and that 
owing to the irregularity of communications, 
six months might pass before he could again 
aT heard four. His friends were therefore 





under no anxiety, and the positive assurance 
of his death must have been a painful surprise. 
He undoubtedly fell a victim to a second 
seizure of cholera, which was prevalent through- 
out Persia at the time of his visit. Mr. Child’s 
loss will be lamented by the literary world, and 
especially by the readers of Harper's Magasine, 
to the pages of which he was accustomed to con- 
tripute critical and descriptive articles of great 
value. He was a recognized authority on 
modern art, and his reputation rested chiefly 
upon his mastery of this subject. Of late years 
he had been more especially engaged in visiting 
remote and unfrequented parts of the world, in 
which he found material excellently suited to his 
animated and picturesque style of narrative. 
It was about four months ago that he set out 
upon the last of these excursions, accompanied 
by Edwin L. Weeks, the artist, who was to 
supply illustrations to his text. Mr. Child was 
generally supposed to be an American, but we 
believe he was born in Liverpool, about forty 
years ago. He graduated from Oxford in 1877, 
and, immediately after, devoted himself to literary 
work, in which he at once secured distinction. 
He fixed his residence in Paris, and for some 
years sent letters to Yate’s World and the Daily 
Telegraph. Latterly he had confined himself 
almost exclusively to Harper's Magazine, and 
his last published paper, entitled “ Along the 
Parisian Boulevard,” appeared in the November 
number of that periodical. 


THE KANAZAWA LOCAL ASSEMBLY. 
Tux Local Assembly of Kanazawa, in Kaga, 
appears to be determined to cross lances with 
the Governor, A telegram received yesterday 
announces that the Assembly passed a mea- 
sure for the punishment of officials who had 
interfered in the elections, whereupon the Go- 
vernor ordered that the measure be withdrawn, 
inasmuch as it exceeded the legitimate powers 
of the Assembly. The latter, however, is stand- 
ing to ilsguns, so that the situation is somewhat 
strained. Japan is not an easy country to 
govern at present, The Tanakas, the Arais, the 
Inagakis, and their confreres have sowed seeds 
productive of a troublesome crop of tares. 





COLLISION IN THE BAY. 
Tue steamship Zambesé left the anchorage on 
Thursday night bound to Hongkong direct, and 
had got as far as the Saratoga Spit when she came 
into collision with the Hokumon Maru, and 
sustained such injuries that she had to be run 
on shore to save her from sinking in deep 
water, the Hokumon having cut into the Zam- 
besi’s plates fully four feet below the water line. 
The Hokumon arrived at the anchorage next 
morning, and exhibits signs of the collision, her 
bows being completely stove in and her stem 
very much out of the perpendicular. She is a 
vessel of 678 tons, and belongs to the Hakodate 
Steamship Company. Assistance has been 
sent to the Zambesé. 
* S, * 

The Zambesi now lies in the same position 
where she was beached after the accident, 
and every effort is being made.to so lighten 
and patch her up before the advent of bad 
weather, as to raise and shift her to a place 
where she can be repaired, Her injuries 
are not of so severe a nature as to make 
it absolutely necessary that she should go into 
dock, and jit may possibly happen that a more 
expeditious and less expensive method of re- 
placing her broken plates will be found in re- 
pairing her at anchor with stern depressed and 
bow raised sufficiently for that purpose. The 
Zambest does not appear at present to be 
injured in any way beyond the broken plates on 
the port bow where contact with the Hokumon 
took place. This occurred immediately abaft 
the collision bulkhead, that is, in the fore-hold, 
which has a run of 48 feet. Of this hold 18 
feet of plating are stove in above the water line, 
measured fore and aft, the entire fracture 
taking the form of an irregular and inverted 
triangle which extends several feet below the 
water line. The fore hold contained flour, 
matches, seaweed, &c., and the top tiers of 
cargo were got out dry, while the lower portion 
Original from 
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is of course submerged, as this hold is 
full of water. The bulkhead separating the 
fore from No. 2 hold is leaking steadily, 
and there were six feet of water in the latter 
yesterday at midday upon which the pumps 
could make no impression, in fact the water was 
gaining slightly at that time. The cargo in 
other parts of the ship was intact yesterday fore- 
noon, and if the weather contiunes fine there is 
little doubt that in about three days the vessel 
will be patched, pamped, and raised, and taken 
to a place of safety. In the meantime, the Zam- 
best’s cargo and passengers will be transferred 
and forwarded, as whether the vessel be docked 
or not the necessary renewal of plates will occupy 
aconsiderable time, though no damage whatever 
has been sustained to hawse-pipes, stem, or any 
part forward of the collision bulkhead. One of 
the crew is missing, and three were injured 
when the collision took place. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF “THE TIMES.” 

The Times is not in the habit of loudly pro- 
claiming its enterprise and expenditure, but 
when it has a large object in view, it does not 
stop at trifles. The Worth American Review, 
before publishing the article which that periodi- 
cal recently secured from Mr. Gladstone, offered 
to place it at Zhe Times’ disposal for quotation 
and review. Zhe Zémes inquired as to the 
amount of matter that could be used, and was 
informed that twenty-five hundred words might 
be extracted—a little more than one half of the 
entire contribution. Whereupon an order was 
issued that the essay be telegraphed in full, at 
the cost of the London journal. This being 
done, about two thousand words appeared in 
the next morning's edition. A larger proportion 
was transmitted and paid for, and left unused, 
than the fragment which was reproduced. If 
The Times had been willing to leave the selection 
to its American representative it might have 
saveds alarge sum of money ; but the extra outlay 
was not considered too lavish for the privilege of 
making the choice in Printing House Square. 
These particulars were disclosed by way of reply 
to a London evening paper which had the 
temerity to assert that the citations were “ pirat- 
ed.” Otherwise the details of the transaction 
would never has been known to the public. 


A NEW STYLE OF WEAPON, 
Yusterpay a visitor to the House of Represen- 
tatives could not fail to be struck by the excep- 
tional vigilance which the guards displayed. 
Everyone approaching the Strangers’ Gallery 
was subjected to scrutiny of marked closeness. 
The explanation was that a visitor had been 
discovered on the previous day carrying in his 
girdle a pipe-case which contained a decidedly 
mischievous-looking dagger. His name was 
Yamada Keiji, and there was no question as 
to the authenticity of his introduction to the 
precincts of the House. Neither did it appear, 
indeed, that his intentions were open to suspi- 
cion. He explained that his constant habit was 
to carry a weapon for purposes of protection, 
and that he had forgotten to give it up at the 
vestibule. The guards contented themselves 
with taking charge of it for the moment, but the 
very close resemblance its sheath bore to a pipe- 
case, and the information that the carrying of 
such things had begun to come into fashion, 
prompted the vigilance shown yesterday. 


STRIKE IN HONGKONG. 


Tux coolies in the employ of the Hongkong 
and Whampoa Dock Company at their Hung- 
ham establishment, to the number of 2,000, 
went on strike on the rstinst. It appears thatthe 
men have been in the recept of double pay for 
night-work—all night—for some time past, and 
the company desired to reduce this to pay and 
a half, which not being acceptable to the em- 
ployés the men declined to start work on the 
1st of December, the date upon which the new 
scale of pay was supposed to commence. The 
company had fa lot of work in hand at the 
Hungham works, but as itis only at this place that 
the menare on strike, the steamers under repair 
and other work wanted quickly have been taken 
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to Aberdeen and other of the Company's esta- 
blishments. Everything is perfectly quiet, and 
the Dock officials and the leaders of the men 
are conferring with a view to the settlement of 


the dispute. 


BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 
Ever since the first session of the Diet the 
Barristers Bill has evoked much unfavourable 
criticism ; and though it was amended and pre- 
sented to the Diet during the second session, it 
did not pass both Houses. The Bill has now 
been once more submitted to the Diet, but it 
will again have to undergo a troublesome or- 
deal. Rumour says that the students of the six 
principal law colleges ate entirely opposed to 
the Bill. They assembled in the lecture hall of 
the Meiji Law College on the 2nd instant, and 
after a prolonged discussion determined to 
organize a campaign of opposition to the Bill. 
Some of them agreed to undertake the task of 
arguing with the officials of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and others promised to visit the members 
of both Houses of the Diet, and point out the 
objections to the Bill. In pursuance of this 
programme, three students of the Meiji Law 
College went to the Judicial Department, and 
saw Mr. Kiyoura, Vice-Minister for Justice, Mr. 
Kumano, Councillor, and Mr. Yokoda, Director 
of the Bureau for the trial of Civil and Criminal 
Cases. The visitors enquired the object of the 
Government in enforcing the Bill, and stated 
their arguments against it, receiving, apparently, 
a polite hearing, but producing, probably, no 
very deep impression. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXCHANGE. 

New Regulations for Exchanges have been 
compiled by the Government, and handed to a 
special committee for consideration. The Re- 
gulations consist of 32 Articles. The Com- 
mittee began to examine them last Friday. It 
is said that the Government intends to present 
the Bill to the Diet as soon as it obtains the 
approval of the committee, which consists of 
many of the best known men of business in the 
empire. They have not yet completed theirin- 
vestigations, but immediately on the draft's 
passing the committee it will be presented to 
the Diet, and we shall then publish a full trans- 
lation of the text. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. OTANI. 
Sivce Mr. Otani Kayemon was appointed Pre- 
sident of the Yokohama Traders’ Union not 
more than three months have elapsed, but dis- 
agreements and disputes have been more fre- 
quent and troublesome than ever. Mr. Otani 
presented his resignation twice, but each time 
he was advised to remain, It is now reported 
that he has presented his resignation once more, 
and that he will not withdraw it on any account. 








RE-ARREST OF MILLER. 
Mr. Cartes Epwarp Mirrer, whose name 
has recently been prominently before the public 
in connection with embezzlements alleged to 
have been committed by him at Hyogo, Japan ; 
his arrest at Singapore on board the French 
mail steamer Afelbourne ; his appearance at the 
Police Court; his remand to the Supreme 
Court, and his final release on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus granted by the Honourable the Chief 
Justice, is reported to have been re-arrested at 
Sourabaya on his arrival from Singapore. 


RAILWAYS IN SIAM, 
Tue first locomotive ever seen in Bangkok was 
started on the 7th ult. on the temporary siding 
adjacent to the Korat Railway terminus. The 
native population took immense interest in the 
trial run over the half mile of railway now laid. 
It is noted as a singular coincidence that the 
line between Kuala Lumpor and Kawang, con- 
structed by the same contractor (Mr. Murray 
Campbell) was inaugurated on the same day, 


THE TRIAL OF MR. BOX. 
Tue tral of Mr, T. H. Box on a charge of em- 
bezzlement and fraudulent false accounting will 
open in the British Court before his Honour the 
Judge and a Special Jury, at 9.30 on Wednes- 
day, December 14th. The Jury were drawn 
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yesterday. Mr. H.C. Litchfield will prosecute 
on behalf of the Crown, Mr. Tison being re- 
tained by Mr. Simon on the same side. Mr. 
J. F. Lowder defends. 


THE HOMMURA-ROAD MURDER CASE. 

Tue hearing of the Carsten’s murder case was 
resumed in the Japanese Law Courts at Yoko- 
hama, on the 8th inst. at 1.30 p.m. After 
some discussion between the Public Procura- 
tor and advocates, Chief Judge Maruyama de- 
clared that Carstens had lost the privileges of 
a subject of the German Empire, and was 
therefore amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Japanese Courts. The Public Procurator at 
once appealed against this judgment. 


MR. CLARKE-THORNHILL. 
Tue many friends of Mr. T. B. Clarke-Thorn- 
hill in Japan will learn with pleasure that the 
illness said to have reduced him to a dangerous 
condition at Oporto, turns out to be, not typhus 
fever, as reported, but ague, and that at the date 
of latest advices from: Europe, he was progress- 
ing steadily towards recovery. 


RAW SILK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue Imports of Raw Silk at the Ports‘of New 
York and the Pacific Coast for the month of 
October, 1892, amounted to 10,050 bales= 
1,550,340 Ibs.—$5,354,268; andthe imports of 
Waste Silk and Pierced Cocoons in the same 
period were 166 bales=so,100 lbs,=$24,173. 


Tus Bellona, Captain Jagaer, which arrived 
here this week, picked up a Korean drifting 
down the China Sea in an open boat, and 
brought him on to this port, but how he got out 
to sea is not known as he could only speak his 
own language which no one on board the 
steamer understood. There was another Korean 
in the boat, but he was dead. 


AccorvING to a telegram received in Shanghai 
from Anping, the diving operations at the wreck 
of the Bokhara had been so successful that up 
to the night of 18th ult. treasure to the value of 
Tls. 65,000 had been recovered and sent away 
in H.M.S. Pallas. Salvage operations were 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


Firteen vessels, says the W.-C. Daily News of 
the 2nd inst., are in the vicinity of Woosuug, 
two, the Saikio Maru and Glenfalloch, unable 
to get out, and the rest unable to get in. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ana aa 

The political situation seems to perplex many 
observers of current events. An idea apparent- 
ly prevails in certain quarters that the House of 
Representatives is decidedly unfavourable to 
the Cabinet, and that the rumoured alliance be- 
tween the Government and the Radicals has 
been made impossible by the turn of events, 
It is true that the National Unionists, though 
supposed to be on the whole friendly to the 
Ministry, have plainly indicated their willing- 
ness sometimes to assume an attitude of op- 
position as marked as that of the Progressionists, 
and that they talk of the importance of introduc- 
ing reductions of 4 or 5 million yen in the Bud- 
get. It is also true that the leader of the Radi- 
cal party in the House of Representatives 
has been endeavouring to deliver a speech 
on the Government's Declaration of policy in 
the presence of the Ministers of State. The 
Radicals too are reported to be in favour of 
sweeping reductions in the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government. But despite these 
plain facts, it is, in our opinion, premature to 
draw any inference as to the ultimate attitude of 
the Diet towards the Cabinet. Neither is it 
warrantable to assume that the Radicals are 
about to oppose the Government persistently. 
We have never been able to perceive any solid 
justification for the report that an alliance 
was meditated between the Fiyu-fo and the 
statesmen now in power. But it is an indis- 
putable fact that the Fzyu-/o leaders showed 
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strong sympathy with the Ito Cabinet when it 
was first organized, and it is also equally true 
that the same attitude is still maintained by 
them, though their ardour may have cooled 
more or less. In the House of Representatives, 
the Radicals sometimes express opinions at 
variance with those of the Cabinet; but this 
ought to create no surprise, for, being pledged 
to certain fixed views on many questions now 
before the Diet, they are under the necessity of 
endeavouring to preserve a show of consistency. 
It is noticeable by every careful observer, that the 
Radicals are at heart ready to make as large sacri- 
fices as possible to come to an honourable com- 
promise with the Government. That is illus- 
trated by their conduct on the question of the 
reassessment of the taxable value of land, At 
first it was reported that they would oppose all 
Government's Bills connected with the matter. 
But by and by they agreed to meet the Govern- 
ment’s proposals at least half way. It is now 
reported that even on the question of an increase 
the saké and tobacco taxes some of them may 
consent to the Cabinet’s proposition with modi- 
fications. So far, therefore, there is no indica- 
tion of any serious collision between the 
Government and the Diet, still less of deadly 
antagonism between the Radical politicians and 
these in power. Our opinion is shared for 
the most part by the Choya Shimbun, which 
maintains that of late there has been a 
strong tendency among the Popular Party 
to follow a conciliatory policy towards the 
Government, and that this tendency is not likely 
to abate, being inspired by experience of the 
fruitlessness of wanton opposition as exemplfied 
during the past three years. 








ane 

The Nippon thinks that it has discovered in 
the Government's Declaration of Policy certain 
passages which point to the existence of an 
understanding between the Cabinet and the 
Radical Party. These passages relate to the 
foreign policy of the Government. The 
Declaration emphasies the importance of bring- 
ing about unanimity of opinion on the question 
of Treaty Revision. This declaration, according 
to our contemporary, was made by the Cabinet 
on the understanding that the Radicals would 
elicit the views entertained on the subject by the 
majority in the Lower House, and embody them 
in an Address to the Throne. 

* 
ane 

That our view as to the attitude of the Diet 
towards the Cabinet is correct, has been signally 
proved by the ridiculous fate of a motion for a 
vote of want of confidence in the Ministry, which 
was introduced in the House of Representatives 
on the 8th instant by Mr. Inagaki Shimesu, a 
member of the Oriental Radical party, who 
gained unenviable notoriety towards the close of 
the last session of the Diet in connection with a 
scandal about alleged bribery of members by 
the Naval Authorities. The character of the 
introducer and of the supporters of the motion 
may have had something to do with its signal 
defeat. But it is a circumstance well worth 
remarking that not one of the Progressionists, 
those deadly antagonists of the Ministry, voted 
for the motion, All things considered, it is 
certainly significant that the motion did not 
find more than three supporters, including its 
introducer. 





. 
ane 

The Opposition papers do not like to acknow- 
ledge that the effect of the signal defeat encount- 
ered by the motion for a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Cabinet on the 8th instant is 
calculated to strengthen the position of the Go- 
vernment. They explain that the Opposition 
members of the House of Representatives wonld 
have given a “ hearty reception to the motion if 
ithad been introduced at the right moment and 
by the right person.” If this remark of the Fiyu 
and others expresses the views held by their 
respective parties, the latter are open, as is 
noticed by the Mippon and other independent 
papers, to the charge of entrusting important 
measures to a Cabinet which they are prepared 
‘at the right moment” to pronounce unworthy of 
confidence, The truth is that pposition 
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members of the Diet, especially the Radicals, 
are quite ready to entrust the Cabinet with 
measures of great moment, but have not the 
courage to make an open acknowledgment of 
the plain fact. Hence the ambiguous language 
which they used in opposing Mr. Inagaki’s mo- 
tion last Wednesday. 


ate 

Certain papers publish mysterious rumours 
as to the bribery of Mr. Inagaki by a Minister 
of State to induce him to bring in his motion, 
in the hope that by rejecting it, the House 
would virtually record its confidence in the 
Cabinet. Other papers report that the Radicals, 
aware of an intention on the part of the Oriental 
Radicals to introduce such a motion opposed 
it principally to gratify a burning passion of 
hatred against their quondam comrades, The 
circulation of such rumours shows the straits 
in which certain folks have been placed by 
the force of circumstances, 


* 
 * 


The resolution passed by a large majority in 
the Lower House on the 8th instant, touching 
the conduct of the Cabinet in connection with 
the House’s requests to the Ministers of State 
to attend its meeting to hear a speech by one of 
its members, is heartily applauded by the Op- 
position papers. These journals take it for 
granted that the Ministers of State having an- 
nounced their policy to the Diet, are morally 
bound to listen to a counter declaration by the 
acknowledged leader of the Opposition. Since 
they have shunned coming into direct con- 
tact with the Oppsition on the broad question of 
general policy, their conduct, according to party 
organs, is directly at variance with their avowed 
solicitude about the maintenance of harmony be- 
tween the Government and the people. The 
Ministers of State in the opinion of these papers, 
have placed themselves in a very unfortunate 
position, for their conduct virtually amounts to 
a refusal to come to a clear, mutual under- 
standing with opponents, a condition absolutely 
essential to the establishment of harmony be- 
tween the two. The Michi Nicht Shimbun ex- 
poses the fallacy of these contentions on the 
part of Opposition journals, It refuses to make 
any distinction between Mr. Kono and the 
rest of the members of the Diet. They all oc- 
cupy the same position, and if one of them is 
entitled either to ask for the special attendance 
of Ministers of State or to demand a change 
of the Order of the Day, for the purpose of 
delivering a speech, all the rest may justly claim 
the same privilege. What necessity is there, 
continues the Wicks Nicht, for the adoption of 
such an extraordinary and absurd course, when 
there are plenty of constitutional means by which 
the Opposition can make its opinions known to 
the Cabinet or seek the latter’s explanations on 
any question. The Opposition leaders have 
been betrayed into this singular step by the 
perverted notions which they entertain as to the 
proper functions of the Diet, no less than by the 
circumstance that they attach more importance to 
individual encounters with the so-called “Clan 
Statesmen” than to the conduct of the proper 
business of constitutional government. 


*. 


The proposed re-assessment of the taxable 
value of land, and increase of taxes on saké, 
tobacco, and incomes, are much discussed. 
The first of these measures, the reassessment of, 
the taxable value of land, has been practically 
settled for the present, the Government Bill on 
the subject having been passed in the Lower 
House by a large majority. But the fate of the 
three taxes is stillin suspense. The Kaishin- 
fo organs unhesitatingly oppose the taxes. In 
theiropinion, the funds required for reassessment 
as well as for the reduction of the land tax, may 
be very easily obtained by making reductions in 
the ordinary and extraordinary expenditures of 
the Government. In thefield of ordinary expen- 
ditures, 44 million yen in round numbers are to 
be reduced, while in that of extraordinary 
expenditures, 3,320,000 yen may be obtained 
by throwing out the Government's proposal for 
the construction of war-vessels. In addition to 





the shape of surplus, so that the funds procur- 
able for the purposes under consideration 
amount in all to over 10 million yes. The 
Progressionist organs declare that their party 
will consent to reassessment of land only on the 
basis indicated above should the Cabinet refuse 
to approve the Re-assessment Bill on the ground 
of the Diet’s rejectiou of the Bills for the in- 
crease of the Saké, Tobacco, and Income taxes, 
the Progressionist organs fear that the present 
Government will meet with the same ignominous 
fate as its predecessor. 


The Radical organs refrain to speak out on 
these topics. From the tone of their writings 
as well as from trustworthy information, their 
Party appear disposed to make a compromise 
with the Cabinet ; they will approve the proposed. 
increase of income tax, but supply the rest of 
the required funds by retrenchments from the 
ordinary expenditures of the Administration, 
It is even supposed that. a few of them may 
consent to the increase of the taxes on Saké 
and Tobacco within certain limits. The Na- 
tional Unionists will oppose the increase of the 
Saké, Tobacco, and Income taxes. So we may 
predict that the fate of the Saéé and (Tobacco 
Bills is sealed, while the Income-tax Bill has a 
fair chance of success. 


« 
ene 


The Michi Nicht Shimbun devotes several 
articles to impressing upon the members of the 
Diet the importance of considering these taxa- 
tion Bills in the light of their mutual connection 
and their relationship to the Bill for the increase 
of the Navy. The re-assessment of the taxable 
value of land is, in our contemporary opinion, 
a means for securing Naval augmentation. It 
observes that there being thus an evident inclina- 
tion on the Government's side to make reason- 
able concessions, the Opposition is bound to 
approach the question in a similarly conciliatory 
spirit. 


* 
* 


* 

The Fiji Shimpo fears that the Government's 
conduct about re-assessment may have the effect 
of alienating the independent section of the 
people who have hitherto been comparatively 
well affected toward those in power. Men of 
this class, says our contemporary, are opposed 
to the re-asessment of the taxable value of land. 
They do not make themselves conspicuous in 
political spheres, yet they wield immense in- 
fluence iy their respective localities, and the 
good will of such persons is of vital importance 
to the Ministry. The $i fears also that the 
Cabinet's compliance with the clamours of in- 
terested party politicians, in disregard of the 
policy its predecessors pursued, may cause a split 
within its own ranks. In short, our contem- 
porary fails to perceive the wisdom of the course 


adopted by the Ministry. 


ae 

The loss of the Chishima Kan{continues to 
excite the public, Several papers have been 
quick to hold up this incident as a proof of the 
inefficiency and mismanagement of the Navy. 
General Aoyama was weak enough to make 
himself spokesman for the indiscriminate grum- 
blers of this class by delivering in the Lower 
House yesterday a strong diatribe against the 
unfortunate officer in command of the lost 
war vessel in particular, and the Naval au- 
thorities in general. The Choya Shimbun 
and the Micht Nichi Shimbun advise their 
countrymen to conduct themselves ina digni- 
fied and thoughtful manner, and to suspend 
judgment until the close of the enquiries 
which will be held in due time. It is not un- 
natural that the vernacular press should be 
inclined to complain about Naval mismanage- 
ment, as accidents have of late rapidly followed 
each other. But this circumstance is no reason 
why the Naval authorities should be charged 
with mismanagement and incompetency. The 
Nichi Nichi also warns its readers against 
indulging in precipitate condemnation of the 
officers in command of the British ship Ravenna, 
although our contemporary itself does not think 
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British seamen the most cautious or courteous 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S DECLA- 
RATION, 


aoe e, 
| Die foreign public has now had an op- 

portunity of reading the Government’s 
Declaration of Policy made in the House 
of Representatives on the rst instant. 
Further, in our present issue, will be found 
an epitome of the comments which the 
Declaration has elicited from the verna- 
cular press. These comments possess, in 
our opinion, an interest scarcely inferior 
to that of the Declaration itself. We 
watched for their appearance with keen 
curiosity, and we are bound to confess 
that they profoundly disappoint us. As 
tothe tone of hostility which some of them 
display, that, of course, was to be expected. 
Indeed, we hesitated for a moment before 
translating the criticisms of the Kaishin-to 
organs—the Mainichi Shimbun, the Hochi 
Shimbun, the Yomiurt Shimbun, and the 
Kokumin Shimbun. The. Progressionist 
Party are at present the slaves of a mood 
of blind and uncompromising enmity to 
the Government. It is impossible that a 
Cabinet Minister can do right in their 
sight. Whatever programme Count ITo 
enunciated, short of abdicating in their 
favour, was inevitably destined to be con- 
demned by their organs. Hence, it seem- 
ed for an instant that time and space 
could only be wasted in transcribing utter- 
ances so disfigured by prejudice. Yet 
it is well to hear all sides, if only for 
the sake of learning how little there 
is to We many laugh at the 
peevish exigency of a party organ which, 
while professing to be keenly solicitous 
for the reduction of a particular tax, de- 
clares that it will never consent to such 
reduction unless it be made by means of 
funds taken from official pockets. We may 
laugh all the more at this display of wan- 
ton implacability when we remember that 
the very Party which the Hocht Shimbun 
represents, has been endeavouring, during 
three sessions of the Diet, to effect the 
reduction in question by means of funds 
a large portion of which did not come 
from the source indicated. But the seri- 
ous fact underlying such retorts is the 
implacability they indicate. The Karshin- 
to have developed one trait at least 
which qualifies them to be regarded as 
a political party in the full occidental 
sense of the term, namely, incapacity to 
This display of 
hostility neither surprises nor disappoints 
What we find most disheartening is 
the marked superficiality of the vernacular 
journals’ comments. Count Ito speaks in 
two characters; as a statesman and as a 


hear. 


feel content out of office. 


us. 


politician. The political aspects of his 
Declaration have been appreciated by all 
more or less clearly, and discussed more 
or less astutely. But the statesman’s ut- 
terances*appear to have escaped general 
Policy is to statecraft what tactics 


No intelligent critic ofa 


wrey 
Or 


notice 
are to strategy. 
campaign thinks of confining his 
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to the modes employed to bring the troops 
into action or deploy them for attack or 
defence. He scrutinizes the plan of the 
Commanders rather than the manner of its 
execution. But the Tokyo journals seem 
to regard Count Iro solely as a tactician. 
They devote themselves entirely to the 
methods of his programme, and find noth- 
ing to note in its motives. The methods 
are plain enough. Count ITo offers a 
compromise. He undertakes to carry out 
an important part of the Upposition’s most 
cherished scheme, provided that they, on 
their side, agree to appropriations for 
increasing the Navy. A golden bridge is 
thus built for the Radicals to retreat from 
their stronghold of implacability. They re- 
cently made the strengthening of the Navy 
a leading plank in their new constructive 
policy. They have always agitated for 
re-assessnent of the taxable value of land. 
The latter is now promised on condition 
They are to 
have what they want in return for approv- 
ing what they advocate. Easier terms 
could scarcely be propounded. Surely 
there must be some large project in the 
vista of such a proposal. 
and the manner of defining it that con- 
stitute the statemanship of Count ITo’s 
Declaration. He aims uniquely at restor- 
ing harmony the councils of the 
A powerful party has sprung 
up crying aloud for reforms and changes, 
and arraigning the Government as 
though it blocked the path of progress. 


that they accept the former. 


It is this project 


in 
nation. 





“What is your standard of reform,” 
asks the Minister President in effec! 
“What your limit of change? You can- 


not find in the whole world a country that 
has made so many reforms and undergone 
so many changes in twenty years as Japan. 
You and we have ample reason to be 
proud of her achievements. 
tual glory to live in such an age and to 
have contributed to the making of its his- 
tory. But the country’s advance has been 
checked. The institutions whose inaugu- 
ration ought to help her progress, have 
been perverted into instruments of ob- 
struction. The Administration cannot do 
any useful work because nothing that it 
proposes is tolerated by you. 


Tt is our mu- 


You your- 
selves can effect nothing because your 
methods are too drastic and polemical to 
Yet, 
See what was accomplished during 
the years antecedent to this squabbling. 
Are you content to have puta period to 


command general support. look 


baci. 


such advance, and could you not be con- 
Ask 
yourselves, also, whether the Diet is serv- 
ing its purpose; whether the legislative 
functions deputed to it by the SOVEREIGN 


tent to resume it at the same speed ? 


Let us then 
restore the harmony essential to success- 
ful progress. 


are bearing any sound fruit. 


The world is watching you. 
It will accept the results of your parlia- 
mentary experiment as the true standard of 
your civilization and moral capacities. 


ole our side, promise to labour 
Qle UNIVE 


honestly for the removal of every obstacle 
in the path; and, after all, the story of 
the past offers some pledges of our sin- 
cerity. Let us raise the flag of the nation 
above this cloud of factional ensigns.” 
Count ITo says all this and says it elo- 
quently. It is the real goal of his Declara- 
tion: the rest is only an indication of routes. 
But the vision of the vernacular press seems 
to be defective. It sees the tactician, but 
overlooks the statesman. Is Count ITo 
before his time in Japan, or has the time 
been thrown back by political animosities ? 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 


—+- 
T is probably justifiable to deduce from 





the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on the 3rd instant some inference as 
to'the general attitude of the Opposition 
towards the Government this session. 
Once again the Radicals introduced their 
piece de résistance, amendment of the 
Land Tax. Not a single dissentient voice 
was raised. One member ventured to en- 
quire how the deficiency of revenue caused 
by the proposed change was to be com- 
pensated. But the introducer of the Bill 
did not give himself the trouble to offer 
any genuine explanation. ‘“ There was 
money enough,” he said in effect, and the 
House rested content. Thus the Bill pass- 
ed virtually xem. con. Probably a hundred 
or more members were opposed to it at 
heart, but they understood the futility of 
open resistance. Now the mere fact that 
a majority of the people’s representatives 
vote for reduction of the Land Tax, is not 
remarkable. They are pledged to do so, 
and they have done so every session. But 
we must assume some degree of practicality 
on the part of theRadicals. By changing the 
rate of the tax from twenty-five to twenty- 
two thousandths of the assessed value of the 
land, the revenue of the State will under- 
goa diminution of about five million yer. 
How is this deficiency tobe met? Already 
a Bill has been submitted by the Govern- 
ment providing for re-assessment of the 
taxable value of land with the view of 
equalizing the incidence of the tax. To 
carry out this measure involves a loss of 
revenue amounting to 3% millions, and the 
Government announce that a considerable 
increase in various other branches of taxa- 
tion, will be necessary. It may therefore be 
assumed that, with the Budget constructed 
as at present, no margin whatever offers 
for giving effect to the change just voted by 
the Radicals. Whence, then, will funds 
be procured? It is inconceivable that the 
Radicals should pass a measure with their 
eyes open to the impossibility of carrying 
it out. The only inference we can drawis 
that they intend once more to manipulate 
the Budget according to the fashion 
adopted by them in the first session. 
They will seek to cut down the Ordi- 
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comings over outgoings is obtained. But 
such an attempt must once more pre- 
cipitate a collision between themselves 
and the Government. The latter cannot 
consent to any distinctly unconstitutional 
interference with the SOVEREIGN’S Prero- 
gative of fixing the establishment and sala- 
ties of the Civil Service. Reforms in that 
sphere must be initiated by the Govern- 
ment itself under the authority of the 
EMPEROR. Hence we find the political 
horizon clouded again. For a moment the 
public entertained a hope that some ground 
of compromise had been found: that the 
Government’s consent to re-assess the tax- 
able value of land would be accepted by 
the Opposition as a settlement of the land- 
tax question, temporarily at all events. 
It looks now as though the hope were 
vain. The Opposition has pledegd itself 
toastep the inevitable sequel of which, 
so far as we can judge, will be another 
fight over the Budget, and a revival of all 
the bitter feelings that seemed to be sub- 
siding. The Peers, of course, will throw 
out the Bill. Under no circumstances can 
it become law at present. But that can 
scarcely avert the fate of the Estimates. 
The Budget Committee is already at work, 
and doubtless there has been mapped out 
for it by the Party to which two-thirds of 
its members belong, a drastic programme 
of retrenchment. If it were possible to 
have the Land Tax Bill rejected by the 
Peers before the Budget Committee’s Re- 
port is presented, the situation might be 
alittle eased. No such exit from the di 
lemmais reasonably probable, however, and 
we can only look forward to a fresh impasse. 








POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
oF aaa a 


HE Government having announced its 

programme, the next question of vital 
interest is to determine the attitude which 
the various political parties will assume 
towards the details of the scheme. Fore- 
most among the measures contemplated 
by the Administration is reassessment of 
the taxable value of land, and in connec- 
tion with this the Cabinet has presented 
Bills providing for an increase of the taxes 
on Saké, Tobacco, and Income. Will these 
Bills pass the House of Representatives? 
Information contained in the columns of 
the vernacular press seems to furnish suf- 
ficient materials for areply. Let us take 
the various parties in succession. 

The National Unionists, who supported 
the Government staunchly last session, 
appear disposed at present to go into 
opposition. They held a general meeting 
on Saturday, the grd instant, and after 
considerable discussion, came to the con- 
clusion that they could not vote for any 
increase of the taxes on Saké, Tobacco, 
and Income. What precise form their 
objection takes with regard to the Income 
Tax, we do not discover. But in the cases 
of Saké and Tobacco they fe that to 
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augment the imposts on these articles of 
domestic production without any corre- 
sponding alteration in the Customs tariff, 
would encourage the import of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco from abroad, and 
thus impoverish the country. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the Union is to foster the 
national promote their 
development. members de- 
clare themselves unable to endorse a mea- 
sure which they regard as calculated to 
impede that purpose. They are not op- 
posed to reassessment of the taxable value 
of land, but they think that funds may be 
obtained from sources other than those 
selected by the Government. 

The Fiyu-to had a meeting on the 2nd 
instant, whem their President, Count ITa- 
GAKI, addressed them as follows :— 

Our Party has always hoped to accomplish 
amendment of the taxable value of land, simulta 
neously with a reduction of the Land ‘Tax. In 
pursuance of our object we have conducted vari 
ous investigations, but owing to certain circum. 
stances we did not include measures in that sense 
among our Pacty’s proposals during the present 
session, The fact that the Government has intro: 
duced a Bill for reassessment must undoubtedly be 
regarded as official adoption of the popular desire 
and as the attainment of our long cherished aim, 
We have to congratulate ourselves most heartily, 
T trust, therefore, that the members of our Party 
in the Diet will céoperate harmoniously with those 
who are seeking to make reassessment an accom= 
plished fact. The Government has also introduced 
Bills providing for an increase in the taxes on 
Saké, Yobacco, and Incomes. We are not alto 
gether opposed to such increases, since, on the 
one hand, the articles taxed are luxurious, and, 
on the other, the classes affected are the wealthy. 
But it is possible that since the Customs tariff 
ins still unaltered, the proposed taxation of 
products might give an undue impulse 
to imports, I invite careful attention to this sub- 
ject. As for the income tax, however, 0 
vestigations go to show that it may, perhaps, be 
increased sufficiently to furnish the desired funds 


withot touching the taxes on Saké aud Tobace 
The whole question calls for profound consideration, 


resources and 


Hence the 






































These remarks of the President did not 
provoke any expression of dissent. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the F/yu-to 
members, urged by their anxiety to assist 
the reassessment scheme, will vote for the 
Government Bills as presented. 

The Kaishin-to, we need scarcely say, 
are utterly hostile. They themselves had 
intended to introduce a Bill for reasses- 
But the 
Government having stolen their thunder, 
nothing remains but to attack the proposed 
methods. They have resolved, therefore, 
not only to vote against all increase of 
taxation, but even to bring forward a pro- 
posal for reducing the very imposts which 
the Government contemplates augmenting. 

Sixty independent members ofthe House 
have formed an association called the Giin 
Club. These, also, held a meeting on the 
2nd instant, and came to the conclusion 
that while supporting the Bill for re-assess- 
ment, they must oppose the idea of in- 
creasing the taxes on Saké, Tobacco, and 
Incomes. They are said to have adopted 
the following resolution :—‘ We cannot 
approve the Bills for increasing the taxes 
on Saké, Tobacco, and Incomes, which the 
Government hasintroduced for the purpose 


sing the taxable value of land. 


of obtaining a majority in the House.” 


le’ Domei Club is the only important’) 





.| tion. 





political association remaining to be con- 
Its members, also, have deter- 
mined to support the Bill for reassessment, 
but to oppose the Bills for increased 
taxation in other directions. Their pro- 
gramme is to obtain the necessary funds by 
cutting down administrative expenditure. 

It will be sure from the above analysis 
that, with the exception of the ¥éyu-to, 
the whole of the Lower House seems to 
stand arrayed against the Government's 
Bills for increasing the taxes on saké, 
Tobacco and Incomes. A strange turn of 
events, surely,-which brings the Govern- 
ment and the Fiyu-to into the same camp. 


sidered. 





THE TWO LEADERS OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 


pg 

HE singular action taken by the two 

leaders of the Opposition in the House 
of Representatives has provoked much 
comment and created a situation which 
adds not a little to the tension already ex- 
isting between the “Ins” and the “Outs.” 
On Thursday the tst instant the Cabinet’s 
Declaration of Policy was made in the 
House of Representatives by the Acting 
Minister President of State. In elicited 
no comment at the time from any promi- 
nent member of the House, but, on the 
following Monday, Mr. Kono HiRoNaKA, 
leader of the Radical Party, rose at the 
conclusion of the day’s proceedings, and 
announced a desire to make a state- 
ment by way of reply to the Declara- 
He added that he wished to speak 
in the presence of the Ministers of State, 
and that he trusted they would give him 
an opportunity of doing so. This was 
civil enough in its way, and did not pledge 
anybody to anything, though it could not 
fail to be interpreted as implying an as- 
sumption that the Ministers of the CROWN 
might, at any time, be summoned to attend 
in the House of Representatives by a 
member desiring to address his remarks to 
them. When the stenographic report of 
the proceedings appeared the following 
morning, people rubbed their eyes and 
wondered whether the leader of the Fiyu- 
to had really meant what he said, or 
whether he had thoughtlessly blundered 
into a position indefensible from any point 
of view. These doubts were soon 
solved. For, in the next meeting of the 
House, the leader of the Kazshin-to, which, 
as everybody knows, forms the other 
wing of the Opposition, deliberately moved 
that the President be instructed to ask 
the Ministers of State to fix a day for at- 
tending in the House to listen to speeches 
on the subject of the Cabinet’s policy. 
The Kaitshin-to are the recognised im- 
placables of the era. They oppose for 
the sake of opposition, and without any 
concern for the nature of the measure 
under debate. Their mét d'ordre is to 
stand always in the van of the assault 
upon the Government. They aspire to 
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firmament, leaving the business of cloud- 
forming to their allies the ¥zyu-to. True to 
this principle, Mr. SHIMADA SABURO, the 
Kaishin-to leader, made it his busivess to 
give practical shape to the rudimentary 
extravagance of Mr. KONO HIRONAKA’S 
suggestion. He moved, as we have said, 
that the President invite the Ministers of 
State to fix a day for attending in the 
House. The proposal was greeted with 
many marks of approval, and the Pre- 
sident, in the absence of any objection, 
promised to take the course indicated. 
Presently another member endeavoured 
to make himself conspicuous by outdoing 
the leaders of the Opposition. He moved 
that the Ministers be invited to attend im- 
mediately, and that the debate be suspended 
until a reply could be received from them. 
This proposition, being obviously in conflict 
with the motion of Mr. SHIMADA SABURO, 
which had already received the tacit 
consent of the House, was ruled out of 
order by the President. But no objection 
whatever was raised to it on its merits. 
Like the extraordinary proposal of the 
Kaishin-to leader, it seemed to excite no 
sense of astonishment or ridicule. Thus 
the situation was that the Ministers of 
State stood summoned to fix a day for 
presenting themselves in the House in 
order to listen to speeches made by mem- 
bers of the Opposition. * This is certainly 
the most singular incident that has yet 
occurred in the history of Japanese 
parliamentary institutions. The constitu- 
tion provides a clear route of communica- 
tion between the Diet and the Govern- 
ment. The’ majority in either House 
may address a Representation to the 
Government, or any group of not less than 
thirty members may formulate a Question 
with a statement of the reasons dictating 
it. These are the only constitutional 
methods of conveying the views of cither 
House, or a part of either House to the 
Government, exclusive, of course, of mo- 
tions regularly moved and passed. No- 
where in the Constitution is it provided, 
and nowhere in the parliamentary practice 
of Western States has the principle ever 
been outlined, that a member can move to 
have a summons served on the Ministers 
of the CRown, requiring them to attend in 
the House in order to listen to a speech 
made by himself or by another member. 
It will be observed, too, that not even the 
occasion for delivering such a speech 
was fixed. There did not stand upon 
the Orders of the Day, nor yet on the 
list. of propositions awaiting debate, 
any subject in connection with which 
either Mr. KONO SHIRONAKA Mr. 
SHIMADA SABURO was entitled to deliver 
a statement of views bearing upon the 
general policy of the Cabinet. The 
law of the Houses provides that “ Mini- 
sters of State and Delegates of the Go- 
vernment shall be allowed at any time 
to speak” in either House, but there is 
which 


or 


no rule 





entitles a meg to 
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deliver an address unless it be in con- 
nection with some subject standing upon 
the Order of the Day or otherwise coming 
before the House according to due methods 
of pracedure. But Messrs. Kono Hiro- 
NAKA and SHIMADA SABURO seem to have 
committed the mistake of forgetting al- 
together that there are such things as rules. 
They stand in the position of having simply 
announced their intention to speak ona 
subject of their own choosing, the leave of 
the House to introduce such subject not 
having been sought, and none of the au- 
thorized methods of introducing it having 
been adopted. 
most singular performance not a single 
member of the House of Representatives 
The President did not 
even appear to anticipate the possibility 
of protest, for no sooner had the proposal 
of Mr. SHIMADA been formulated, than he 
announced that, in the absence of objec- 
tion, he should take the step indicated. 
All this forces us to arrive at two un- 
willing conclusions: the first is that the 
Opposition has been carried off its feet by 
the pride of strength; the second that, in 
the face of a tyrannical majority, the mem- 
bers have for the moment lost their indi- 
vidual faculty of distinguishing between 
right and wrong; or, at any rate, are 
wanting in courage to assert their views. 
No one, giving to this matter a moment's 
serious thought, can entertain the notion 
that either House of the Diet is entitled 
to summon the attendance of the Mini- 
sters of State for the purpose of hearing a 
member’s speech. Neither may any mem- 
ber declare his intention of delivering a 
speech until he has complied with the 
regular procedure entitling him to be 
heard. Messrs. KONO HIRONAKA and 
SHIMADA SABURO have been betrayed into 
a course which not only indicates an 


Moreover, against this 


raised his voice. 


almost delirous estimate of a party leader’s 
parliamentary importance, but also betrays 
marked indifference to the rule of con- 
stitutional procedure. These gentlemen, 
however anxious they may be to embar- 
rass and humiliate the Government, should 
at least remember that they may them- 
selves be some day required to occupy the 
bed which they seek to make so uncom- 
fortable for the present holders of office. 
Precedents now established will be valid 
hereafter; a consideration which, in other 
countries, generally exercises a salutary 
restraint, though in Japan, for the moment, 
it seems to possess little force. Count 
Iro’s Cabinet has shown itself genuinely 
anxious to restore harmony and to con- 
ciliate the Opposition. But assuredly it 
cannot so far forget its dignity and ignore 
the rules of parliamentary procedure as to 
yield to the giddy and irregular proposals 
of Messrs. KONO HIRONAKA and SHIMADA 
SABURO. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S INTENTIONS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
gb gee 
HAT will Mr. CLEVELAND do? To 


this question, now eagerly asked in 
all commercial quarters, no authoritative 
answer on any point can be reasonably 
expected before the coming March. [t 
is far from probable, even, that the in- 
augural address will satisfy the impatience 
of those who look for a definite announce- 
ment of policy upon the vital subjects 
which occupy public attention in the 
United States. In the interval, specula- 
tion and surmise will be as various as are 
the conflicting interests which largely 
With most of 
the calculations and predictions of the 
next few months, the wish will be the 
father to the thought, since nothing is less 
likely than that the new PRESIDENT will 
allow his official declarations to be anti- 
The 
situation is graver than any he has hitherto 
been required to encounter, and his na- 
tural prudence will be doubled under the 
necessity of keeping his counsels secret 
until the moment when they may be dis- 
He doubtless feels 
that a single unwary step in the present 
condition of affairs may not only injure 
his prestige with the public at large, but 
weaken his grasp upon the confidence of 
So many un- 
certainties surround him that he may pro- 
bably wait till the last possible hour before 
fixing the lines upon which his administra- 
tion is to be conducted. For, in deciding 
what he will do, he must first of all consider 
what he can do, 


depend upon his action. 


cipated through private channels. 


closed with safety. 


his political supporters. 


what he 
It isa foregone con- 
clusion that his performances will fall 
short of his personal desires. That will 
be the inevitable result of the anomalous 
conditions of his election. Having avowed 
his rooted faith in certain priciples of. na- 
tional economy, he finds himself chosen 
PRESIDENT as the representative of a 
party by no means unanimous in the ac- 
ceptance of those principles; and for a 
long time his efforts to execute what he 
conceives to be his duty will be thwarted 
by the opposition of powerful agencies in 
his own circle. If he neglects to move 
cautiously at the outset, he may fail to 
command thorough codperation in the most 


rather than 
would wish to do, 


important of the projects to which he con- 
siders himself morally bound. 
Notwithstanding Mr, CLEVELAND’S en- 
deavours to make the tariff a party issue, 
the fact remains that an influential pro- 
portion of the northern Democracy ad- 
heres as firmly as ever to protective doc- 
Any attempt, under his leadership, 
to introduce rapid and sweeping revenue 
reforms would be resisted by some of his 
To what ex- 
tent can he run the risk of alienating these 
supporters and breeding dissension in the 
organization which has made him what he 


is ?2oyThers| jargpthose who believe him 
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most powerful supporters. 
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capable of pursuing his convictions, even 
in defiance of practical political consider- 
ations, but in this instance there is no 
reason to suppose that his convictions 
would ever lead him to extremities. He 
knows that the entire commercial structure 
of the country might be shaken by an 
abrupt assault upon the system now in 
operation, and he would be the last 
man to think of pulling down before 
the material is ready for building anew. 
Without striving to forecast events, we 
may fairly assume that Mr. CLEVELAND 
will confine himself, at least during the 
first year of his term, to making a safe 
and sure beginning in what he regards as 
the true direction. To do more would 
be to excite alarm throughout the business 
community, and to produce a needless un- 
easiness, if not more dangerous feeling, 
among his immediate partisans. 

In dealing with the silver problem, the 
new PRESIDENT will again he hampered by 
the lack of unity in his surroundings. The 
he prefer to take is as 
different as can be imagined from the 
course into which many active Democrats 
would gladly force him, if they could. 
But in this matter, the consciousness that 
he has the best financial in- 
telligence of his retinue may encourage 
him to take a more aggressive stand than 
he would venture with the tariff. There 
are, of cofrse, other grades of intelli- 
gence which he may not value highly, but 
which he cannot afford tocontemn. Signs 
have been given—signs hardly to be 
mistaken—that he would affirm his well 
known views with emphatic directness, 
if he were sure that the discontent he 
might provoke would be confined to the 
more belligerent and less responsible sec- 
tions of his constituency. As to this, he 
has not sufficient evidence, and until the 
uncertainty is cleared away, he will not 
be left free to follow his inclination. He 
‘is under deep obligations to his intimate 
advisers, and is not likely to disregard 
their admonitions hereafter, as he has 
sometimes done in the past. They can 
point too readily to the unlucky results of 
his independent action on occasions of 
moment ;—results to which he may or may 
not have been individually indifferent, but 
which are held up to his reproach as a 
political leader. Unless he is prepared to 
offend them irretrievably, he will take no 
decisive step without consulting them and 
securing their approval. But his views 
concerning silver are understood to be so 


course would 


with him 


pronounced that attempts will be made to 
bring the party into comparative harmony 
on the question, and to call forth such 
expressions of popular opinion as will 
warrant the administration in moving with 
speed and energy. We may therefore look 
for animated silver discussions in the 
American press and on the platform, from 
the tone of which the incoming Executive 
can ascertain how far it will be wise to 


proceed in this branch of its policy, In 
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accordance with the amount of favour or 
disfavour shown, the policy of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND will presumably be shaped. 

In fulfilling the duties of his office, a 
PRESIDENT of the United States is often 
influenced by personal as well as by party 
considerations. During his first term, it 
is natural that his mind should turn to the 
prospect of securing the succession for 
himself, and that his measures should, so 
far as propriety will allow, be calculated 
toward that end. Mr. CLEVELAND is sub- 
ject to no temptation of this sort. He is 
about to enter upon his second tenure, and 
is forbidden to hope for a further exten- 
sion of power. He will have no occasion 
to inquire as to the effect of his actions 
upon his own future interests. So far, he 
may work with a free hand. There re- 
main, however, the bonds of party fealty, 
from which it will not be easy to extricate 
himself, even supposing he should wish to 
do so. He is, we believe, under fewer 
direct pledges than most of his receat 
predecessors, and except by usage and 
precedent he is virtually unfettered. The 
exception unfortunately covers a very 
broad and comprehensive range of limit- 
ation. Every PRESIDENT knows that he 
has it in his power to inaugurate reforms 
the postponement of which is a national dis- 
credit; yet not one, in the last fifty years, 
has shown the courage to set about them. 
It would be vain for Americans to hope 
that Mr. CLEVELAND will seriously exert 
himself to eradicate the evils of the 
Civil Service. His party would denounce 
and forsake him if he failed to turn 
out the mass of Republican office-holders 
and replace them with men of his own 
side. Republicans cannot consistently 
censure him for continuing the methods 
by which they have always profited. To 
do this would be to utterly ignore their 
record for a quarter of a century. His 
countrymen in general appear content 
that no blow shall be struck against 
the practice of retation in office, the 
difficulties of arresting which by 
common consent acknowledged to be be- 
yond the might of any Chief Magistrate to 
overcome. Are they indeed insuperable ? 
Or could a man of Mr. CLEVgLAND’s force 
and resolution sweep them out of exist- 
ence, if he were not held in check by the 
subjugating spell of party domination? 
He is, his friends assure us, about to ad- 
dress himself to labours which in the esti- 
mation of outside spectators are not less 
arduous, and the obstacles to success in 
which are scarcely less formidable. Yet 
we are told, with what sounds like simple 
and unquestioning sincerity, that through- 
out his second Presidency, as throughout 
all time, so long as there are spoils to 
gather in the great Republic, the victors 
alone must claim and enjoy them. 


are 








THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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HE leader of the Kaishin-to in the 

House of Representatives carried yes- 
terday toa climax the curious performance 
in augurated by Mr. KONO HIRONAKA on 
the 3rd instant. Mr. Kono, a man of 
comparatively moderate views and well 
balanced mind, probably opened the drama 
without serious reflection. He wanted to 
have a debate on the Ministry’s Declar- 
ation of Policy. He wanted to have the 
Ministers present. He wanted, if pos - 
sible, to draw them into discussion. And 
probably, as one of the leaders of the 
Opposition, he wanted to involve them in 
some dilemma which would serve his 
Party’s ends. All that was fair and proper 
enough. But his method of achieving his 
purpose was utterly irregular. For he 
simply rose in his place, announced Itis 
intention of delivering a speech on a sub- 
ject not before the House, and expressed 
a wish to have the Ministers of State 
attend in order that they might listen to 
him. The thing happened at the close of 
a somewhat tedious sitting. It is con- 
ceivable that Mr. KONo’s announcement 
attracted little attention or scrutiny. But 
no such excuse can be alleged for the 
action of the members on the 5th instant, 
when Mr, SHIMADA SABURO asked the 
President to invite the Ministers of State 
to fix a day for attending in order to hear 
Mr. KONO’s speech. Mr. SHIMADA must 
have deliberately considered the course 
he was pursuing. Several of the members 
had evidently considered it. Yet, once 
more, the flageantly irregular and uncon- 
stitutional character of the whole proceed- 
ing evoked no protest. The President, 
properly regarding absence of objection 
as tantamount to endorsement, conveyed 
Mr. SHIMADA’S proposal to the Govern- 
ment, and on the 7th the latter briefly 
returned answer that the Ministers of the 
Crown being entitled to attend in the 
House whenever they please, no occasion 
exists for the latter to go to the trouble 
of inviting them. It is plain that the 
Ministry could not have returned any other 
answer. They might couch their reply in 
polite language, but they could not pos- 
sibly accept the principle that the House 
has any right to summon their attend- 
ance for the purpose of hearing member 
speak. There are too recognised methods 
of coming into’ communication with the 
Government; by Representation or by 
Question. ‘The latter is much the simpler 
of the two. It involves no reference to 
the House, and has never failed to secure 
an answer from a Minister of State in 
person when a verbal explanation seemed 
conducive to a better understanding, No- 
where, however, either in the Constitution 
orin the Law of the Houses, cana pro- 
vision be found implying that the House 
of Representatives is empowered to re- 
quire the attendance of Cabinet Ministers. 
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gth Chapter of the Law of the Houses is 
| opposed to anything of the kind. For it 
is there provided that Ministers of State 
may speak at any time in the Diet; that 
they may attend the meetings of a Com- 
mittee and there express their opinions ; 
that the fact of an impending meeting of 
a Committee must always be reported to 
the Ministers of State ; and that the Orders 
of the Day and the notices relating to 
debates must also be transmitted to them 
simultaneously with the distribution of 
such announcements among the members. 
All this plainly contemplates that the 
Ministers direct connection with the Diet 
is purely discretionary, and that their 
attendance or non-attendance depends 
entirely on their own estimate of the 
occasion. Mr. KONO HIRONAKA must be 
supposed to know the Law of the Houses 
and the Standing Orders. 
that he had no right to stand up in the 
House and declare his intention to speak 
upon any subject unless he has previously 
complied with the regular procedure of 
conveying notice to the President, and 
getting the subject entered upon the Order 
ofthe Day. He must also know that 
whenever due notice is thus given, the 
fact is conveyed in the regular routine to 
the Ministers of State. Hence, when, at 
the end of the day’s session, he rose and 
declared that he should speak on a matter 
not yet evenincluded among the announce- 
ments placed daily in the President’s hands 
to be read to the House before entry in 
the Order of a future day, he ought to 
have known that he was violating all the 
rules of procedure. And when he added 
the hope that the Ministers of the Crown 
would come to listen to hisintended oration, 
and asked the President to convey a mes- 
sage in that sense to the Cabinet, he ought 
tohave known that he was asking the House 
to betray itself into a palpable excess of 
competence. We are inclined to think 
that Mr, Kono acted without mature re- 
flection. But the opportunity offered by 
his want of care was not to be lost. The 
Kaishin-to are always on the watch to 
create friction between the House and the 


Government. Their leader saw his chance 
and utilized it with mischievous adroitness. 


On the day following the above incident, 
he moved that the Ministers of State be 
invited to fix a day for attending to hear 
Mr. Kono’s speech. That sounded simple 
enough, and since the motion was made 
in Mr. SHimapa’s most polished and 
smiling style, it was suffered to pass 
without protest. ‘Invite the Ministers. 
To be sure. Why not? It would be 
pleasant to have a field day with them.” 
Then came the polite snub from the Cabi- 
net. The situation was shaping itself ex- 
cellently to Mr. SHIMADA’S purpose. Mr. 
Kono, indeed, would fain have found an 
exit from the perplexity by taking ad- 
vantage of the fortuitous presence of a 
Minister and getting off his speech at once 
But though the House consented to the 
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quaint proposal that the Order of the Day 
be changed for the purpose, as Mr. INOUVE 
Kaxkucoro neatly put it, of hearing Mr. 
Kono deliver a lecture, the Government, 
having a clear perception of what is meant 
by Parlimentary procedure, declined to 
give its consent, and thus stood between 
the House and the establishment of a pre- 
posterous precedent. If it were possible 
for a member at any time to ask, as a 
point of urgency, that the Order of the 
Day be changed so as to give him an op- 
portunity of delivering his after thoughts 
about some statement made on a previous 
Day by a Minister of State or Government 
Delegate, the proceedings of the Japanese 
House of Representatives would be ex- 
posed to quainter interruptions than have 
ever been conceived in a similar assembly 
any where else. But all this lent itself 
admirably to Mr. SHIMADA SABURO’S pur- 
pose. The House had made an egregious 
blunder and was anxiously looking for some 
one to suggest a meansof retreat or vindica- 
tion. Mr. SHIMADA seems to have thought 
solely of making mischief. Herose on the 
8th instant, and in subtle language, the full 
import of which was not understood until 
Mr. INouYE KakuGORO translated it into 
the phraseology of his robust intelligence, 
asked the House to commit itself to the 
proposition that it has the right to require 
the attendance of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and that they acted wrongly in 
denying that right. Much courage is 
needed to openly abandon a false position. 
Apparently the House lacked that courage. 
It accepted Mr. SHIMADA’S motion, and 
thus fell an easy victim to the wily 
stratagem of the Kaishin-to leader. It 
would be difficult to conceive anything 
more undignified than the situation in 
which the members now find 
selves. They must be well aware that 
the principle embodied in their vote is 
quite extravagant, and that the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly accept it. They 
must also be aware that the country would 
laugh at them if they took the only re- 
maining means of enforcing their doctrine, 
namely, a vote of want of confidence in 
the Cabinet because it declines to admit 
liability to be summoned to the House at 
any moment to listen to a debate. The 
plain truth is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has allowed itself to be pushed 
into a humiliating and unconstitutional 
impasse by the leader of a party whose 
unique object is to prevent any approach 
to harmony between the Administration 
and the Legislature. We do not think 
that this kind of thing will be per- 
petually tolerated by the country. Rea- 
sonable opposition is one thing. But sys- 
tematic opposition inspired simply by the 
hope of rendering government impossible, 
is another and a wholly different matter. 
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NEW CODES AND OLD CUSTOMS. 
an ae 
IX. 
E shall conclude our survey of the 


Civil Code with references to a few of 
the minor chapters which offer opportunity 
forcomparison. Depositis treatedin Chap- 
ter X. of Book IIL, in the Civil Code, and 
further in Chapter X. of the Commercial 
Code. One of the first and most import- 
ant matters regulated is that of the degree 
of care and responsibility to which the 
depositary is subjected. The degree re- 
quired is ordinarily that care which he 
gives to his own; but the higher standard 
of “a careful manager” is applied, where 
he has offered his services, or where the 
deposit is solely for his beneht, that he 
may use the article when desired. Com- 
mercial deposit is regulated by Arts. 
607-608 of the Commercial Code ; and the 
higher degree of care is there required 
from depositaries receiving a reward, or 
making a business of taking on deposit, or 
undertaking to manage as well as to keep 
on deposit, or expressly undertaking 
greater than ordinary responsibility. 

Stating these rules in briefer and looser 
fashion, (1) the depositary is never liable 
for loss happening through vs major, and 
(2) it is always enough for him to treat the 
property as he treats his own, unless he 
receives money for his services, or makes 
a business of storage or has the privilege 
of using the article. The first of these 
rules was almost universally acknowledged 
in Japan. The record for Sagami Aunt, 
that “ when an object received on deposit, 
for which a storage-fee is paid, is lost 
through a calamity of Heaven, the deposi- 
tary does not make it good,” expresses the 
general rule. Only two passages assert 
the contrary rule; but they ate of course 
open to explanation on the ground that 
the depositary might in those places have 
been accustomed to undertake stricter 
responsibility, and it is obvious that even 
under the Code the depositary in those 
places would be held to his old obligation 
if it could be proved that he was under- 
stood to undertake the service as an insurer 
against “calamities of Heaven.” This 
vernacular phrase (ten-sai, corresponding 
to our “act of God,” familiar to shippers 
and carriers) has now been replaced in the 
Code by the more accurate ‘ unavoidable 
force” (fuka-ko-ryoku) ; for there was not 
complete harmony in its interpretation in 
different regions. In some places (e.g. Kaga 
uni) it appears to have included every- 
thing not due to the depositary’s fault. 
In others (e.g. the adjacent Auni of Echi- 
go) it excluded loss by fire, rats, theft, 
or robbery ; and in these cases presumably 
the storehouse-keeper was regarded as 
undertaking to provide against such causes 
ofloss. For this lack of a uniform stand- 
ard is substituted the general test of ‘ un- 
avoidable force,” which gives accurate 
form to the notion underlying ¢e-sai, just 
as our “act of God” has been improved 
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upon and displaced. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this change affects 
the judges, dealing with law as a science, 
rather than the people in their mutual 
relations ; for any depositary can specially 
increase his liability, by agreement with 
the depositor, so as to harmonize with the 
customs of the locality. 

To this exemption from absolute respon- 
sibility there are in the Commercial Code 
two exceptions familiar to all,—the ab- 
solute responsibility of e.g. the banker re- 
ceiving money on deposit (Arts. 617, 619), 
and that of eg. the innkeeper (Art. 609) 
receiving the property of guests. The 
first is fully in accord with existing Japan- 
ese ideas, and the coincidence of develop- 
ment between Roman and Japanese law is 
worth noticing. In the former a depositum 
irregulare might be made by depositing 
money and giving the depositary the right 
of using it, and in this case (the de- 
positary being usually a banker) his situa- 
tion resembled that of the receiver of 
a mutuum or loan of money, 
responsibility was absolute. In the same 
way in Japan the deposit (azwkeru), at 
first merely the handing over of a bag or 
box of money, to be specifically returned, 
became finally (in one form) equivalent to 
a loan, and the responsibility of return was 
absolute. 
told, “there has been no such expression 
as ‘the loan of money for use,’ the only 
term used for all such transactions being 
“receiving money on deposit’” (Settsu 
and Ise uni). This practice was fostered 
also by the desire to evade certain restric- 
tions to which ordinary loans but not de- 
posits were subject, and a large propor- 
tion of money loans were made as “ de- 
posits” (aswkari-kin). We thus find 
indigenous in Japan the principle that is 
of such constant application and para- 
mount importance in modern commerce, 
that “when fungibles are deposited in 
such a manner that according to contract 
or the usages of trade the depositary is 
entitled to the use or disposal thereof, the 
right of property therein and the entire 
risk of loss thereof or damage thereto is 
transferred to the depositary” (Art. 617), 
and that “in the absence of any express 


and his 


In some districts, we are even 


agreement to the contrary, deposits of 
money or precious metals made without 
being sealed up or otherwise secured, are 
to be regarded as the property of the de- 
positary” (Art. 619). So far as the term 
“fungibles,” in Art. 617 (that is, things 
made up of a number of like units, and re- 
placable by an equal amount of the same 
units) includes rice and other staples in 
addition to coined money, the principle in 
its full bearing was well known in Toku- 
gawa times; for we learn from the ‘In- 
troduction” to the volumes now before us 
that, in various trades, the warehousemen 
issued deposit receipts, which passed from 
hand to hand and were good for three 
years; and the quantity specified in the 
receipt was demandable rc holder 
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absolutely, neither fire nor any other ex- 
cuse being allowable. Here we have the 
principle of Art. 617 in its fullest extent. 
The importance of the principlein to-day’s 
commerce is our excuse for insisting upon 
its recognition in the Tokugawa days. 

We have mentioned also the absolute 
responsibility of the innkeeper and similar 
persons. This, to be sure, can be ex- 
pressly contracted away, except so far as 
the innkeeper’s fault causes the loss. Such 
a provision is wise, it would seem, for this 
absolute responsibility does not appear to 
have been recognized in Old Japan; at 
least this inference is suggested by Nos. 
46 and 47 in the volume of Legal Pre- 
cedents. 

Turning from this topic to that of the 
degree of care required, we find hopeless 
uncertainty and confusion among the 
customs. Naturally enough the expres- 
sions employed by the people to designate 
this idea are without fixity or clearness ; 
hozen suru, yoku hozen suru, moppara 
mamori-oku, 
chu-t, kwan-shu—these are popular expres- 
sions which it is impossible to render 
exactly. 
responds only loosely to our “ negligence.” 
The Civil Code adopts the uniform tests, 
sanctioned by the traditions of Roman 
and French law, of the two degrees, ‘care 
equal to that bestowed on one’s own pro. 


hozen suru, tori-shimari, 


Ayamachi is a term which cor- 


perty,” and “care of a careful manager.’ 
The Commercial Code adopts the two. 
degree principle, but for the second sub- 
stitutes ‘‘utmost care” (Art. 608). There 
will be no actual conflict ; but we may note 
that this difference in form of expression 
is liable to cause confusion and ought to 
be amended. In our own opinion the 
Anglo-American test of “reasonable care 
under the circumstances’”’ is in practice 
the most satisfactory ; but Japan has chosen 
continental models. 

The title of Prescription forms Part II., 
of Book V., inthe Civil Code. The notion 
was well known in Old Japan ; but we have 
records as yet of the prescriptive limita- 
It is not likely, 
in fact, that the principle acquired such 
definite force for land claims. Accord- 
ing to the customary records, the term 
generally accepted as outlawing money 
claims was ro years, though in some regions 
itreached 20 years. The difference be- 
tween this rule and that of the new Code, 
as might be expected, is that the pre- 
scriptive period has been much shortened. 
The chief sorts of claims are classified ; 
the longest period is 5 years; the shortest 
(for lodging, day-labour, etc.) 6 months. 
For claims not specially noted the time 
is 30 years. These periods are supposed 
to be varied according to mercantile con- 
venience. The same idea was known to 
Old Japan ; in Shimosa £unz, for instance, 
the claims of petty tradesmen were out- 
lawed in 6 months. 

The period is constantly liable to be 


tion of money claims only. 
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gthened by what are termed in the 


Code “interruption” and “suspension.” 
The chief examples of the former are the 
bringing of a suit by the creditor, which 
interrupts the prescriptive period, and the 
voluntary acknowledgment of the claim by 
the creditor. We do not find, in the pre- 
cedents before us, any example of the 
first sort ; but the second was a very com- 
mon expedient for the purpose of keeping 
a debt alive. The creditor invariably got 
the heir to renew on the ancestor’s death, 
and the debtor frequently renewed the in- 
strument several times before finally 
paying. Moreover, the rule was once 
especially laid down that actions upon 
claims ruled out by a certain prescrip- 
tive order “shall be taken up and adju- 
dicated, if the defendant admits the fact 
of the borrowing, no matter how many 
years have elapsed between the conclu- 
sion of the contract and the bringing of 
suit.’ The old judges were also familiar 
with the principle that where there is a 
running account the prescriptive period 
begins with the date of the last trans- 
action Of the suspen- 
sion of the period by of the 
minority, insanity, or other legal incapa- 
city of the creditor they do not seem to 
have known; though nothing appears to 
prove this, and the subsequently publish- 
ed precedents may show the contrary. 
We are here concerned with criticising the 
Codes as formal bodies of law; but we 
cannot help noting, in passing, that the 
Commercial Code establishes in two points 
a rule different from that of the Civil 
Code: (1) the uniform period of prescrip- 
tion is 6 years (instead of § or less), and 
(2) the acknowledgment of the debtor which 
interrupts the prescription may, in the Civil 
Code, be either written or oral, express or 
implied ; in the Commercial Code it must 
bein the form of a written promise, ex- 
cept only the case of a partial payment. 
Here there is, strictly speaking, no con- 
flict; but this variance in the rules will 
not tend to make the law plain for plain 
people. 

A few final words must be said as to the 
system of bankruptcy in Old Japan. The 
detailed regulations and elaborate safe- 
guards of modern statutes are not to be 
found. 


in the account. 


reason 


The social conditions were not 
But the funda- 
mental ideas of bankruptcy were univer- 
sally familiar in ToKUGAWA days. The 
sequestration of property, selling at auc- 
tion, and distribution among creditors,— 
these three essential steps were found 
almost everywhere. 

The modern principle of bankruptcy re- 
quires that the proceedings shall be super- 
ed by the local or judicial authorities. This 
principle was universally acknowledged in 
Japan where the unpaid claims included 
money due to the feudal lord or, perhaps, 
the local community; but in ordinary 
cases we find it acknowledged in only 
a minority of instances. In all cases, 
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seems to have taken an official part. 
The sequestration of the property pro- 
bably took place under their direction. 
We read of seals being affixed to guard 
against secret removal; and exempt pro- 
perty was known as ‘“‘unsealable”’ pro- 
perty. The laws as to exemption are 
meagrely mentioned in these records. 
The homestead exemption appears several 
times and was possibly a general one ; but 
the principle was also applied to other 
property. Where a fraudulent sale or 
removal took place, the bankruptcy would 
not be permitted. In almost every case, 
the assets of the debtor were realized by 
having his effects sold at auction, either 
by sealed bids or in the ordinary mode. 
In the distribution of proceeds the priority 
of certain claims was recognized, unpaid 
taxes always coming first, and properly 
authenticated mortgages coming next. 
One of the most important questions is of 
course whether, as in modern bankruptcy, 
the settlement on this occasion was a final 
discharge of the claim, even though only 
a percentage of the full liabilities was re- 
alized. On this point we find two-thirds 
of the passages agreeing with the modern 
theory. In the others it appears that a 
creditor could come upon the debtor again 
whenever the latter obtained means; 
though sometimes, and probably usually, 
this was only where the instrument of 
debt so provided. Whether, in the cases 
where the settlement in bankruptcy was a 
final discharge, the creditors were obliged 
to accept the dividend and lost their whole 
claim if they did not (asis usual in modern 
involuntary bankruptcy), does not appear. 
In some instances the statements point in 
that direction. On the whole, then, the 
essential and even many incidental ideas 
of a modern bankruptcy system were 
familiar in Old Japanese practice. 


x. 

WE shall not attempt to make any detail- 
ed examination of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, because there is as yet no 
authorized translation of it and because 
the complete ground is not covered in 
the volumes thus far published in the 
“ Materials for the Study of Private Law.” 
But the first volume of the Third Part, just 
issued, contains enough ‘material on the 
subject of Civil Procedure to make it very 
clear that all the essential features of our 
ordinary modern procedure were present. 
We are not here defending the Tokugawa 
legal system and policy ; and we need not, 
therefore, discuss the features of procedure 
peculiar to a feudal policy now passed 
away. What we wish to determine is solely 
whether the Courts and the people were 
in those days familiar with principles of 
procedure in any way similar to those of the 
new Code. 

It is clear beyond doubt that they were, 
and that, as we have said, all the essential 


features of our ordinary modern i Get 
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were present in the practice of the su- 
preme tribunal, the so-called Chamber of 
Decisions. In the first place there was a 
clear division of jurisdiction among differ- 
ent Courts. These Courts were classified 
on a principle which was peculiar to the 
times, but the notion was none the less 
distinct, and dismissal for want of jurisdic- 
tion is one of the topics under which the 
precedents are arranged. The jurisdic- 
tion fixed, the plaintiff applied to the 
nist prius Magistrate for a summons; 
for even Supreme Court cases were 
first heard by a single Judge. This 
summons (sasht-gami) seems to have 
been of two sorts, according as it 
was employed in a Supreme Court ora 
Lower Court case. In the former instance 
all the Magistrates added their indorsing- 
seals before issuance. Thesummons con- 
tained a statement of the complaint, and 
the names of the parties; and in one case 
there was as much of a discussion raised 
over the misnaming of the defendant (who 
had changed his name) as ever took place 
in an English court on a plea in abatement. 

The order in the summons was for the 
defendant to appear on the 7th day, if he 
was a townsman of Yedo, or some later 
day, if he was a countryman, the interval 
depending on the distance of his home. 
On this day both parties appeared and 
made their pleas. The plea might be to the 
jurisdiction, or some other dilatory plea; 
usually the defendant set forth his answer 
to the merits of the plaintiff's claim. It is 
impossible yet to know just when or in 
what order the parties’ pleadings were 
handed in, or by whom they were written. 
But what is certain is that there were 
written pleadings, at least one by the 
plaintiff and one by the defendant. For 
the complaint (meyasu) the form is not 
given. The defendant, it is said, in a 
money-action “should concisely make in 
writing the following statements as his 
written pleading: The circumstances 
under which the debt was incurred ; the 
amount already paid ; the wording of the 
instrument of debt; and the undertaking 
to submit to whatever order of payment 
may be made.” Here the plaintiff had 
probably declared by merely handing in 
the instrument of debt, as in some of our 
modern actions ; and after the defendant’s 
reply he joined issue. 

When the nature of the parties’ dispute 
had thus become clear, the Magistrate 
examined them, summoning other witnesses 
where necessary. A number of precedents 
are to be found in which several witnesses 
on each side were summoned and ques- 
tioned. The evidence was reduced to 
writing, presumably by a clerk, and a 
précis made of the proceeding. It is in 
this form that we have most of the cases 
of which a full account remains. This 
précis contained the comments of the 
Magistrate on the evidence, and ended 
with his provisional decision. The deci- 
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before the Supreme Court, and the case 
came up in its turn on the regular court 
day for the class of actions to which it 
belonged. The Supreme Court might 
question the parties again and call for 
documents; and might then or (better) at 
a later day pronounce judgment, reject- 
ing or modifying but usually affirming the 
provisional decision. 


There were numerous other points on 
which we find the Court proceeding in a 
manner quite analogous to that of the 
West—repeated deliberation in case of 
difficult points or the over-ruling of pre- 
vious practices, respect paid to precedent, 
consultation of merchants and other ex- 
perts as to the prevalence of local cus- 
toms, strict construction of the words of 
documents and conventional interpre- 
tation of particular clauses, allowance 
of priority to certain classes of actions 
(such as suits on commercial paper, or 
for eviction), fixing a minimum sum for 
claims cognizable in the highest Court, 
and many others. These we have no 
space to consider; but some note must be 
taken of the proceedings to enforce pay- 
ment by the debtor. Until 1843, great 
leniency was shown, and the claim was 
apportioned into instalments to be paid in 
several months or years. In 1843 this was 
abolished. The debtor, when judgment 
was rendered against him, signed a certi- 
ficate reciting the facts and the judgment 
and engaging to pay as ordered. This 
was given to the creditor, and served as 
his muniment of title. If payment was 
not made after a specified period, the cre- 
ditor applied to the Court and obtained an 
order for execution in bankruptcy. This 
order was directed to the defendant and 
the local officials of his ward or village, 


and contained the following statement :— 


That the Court has ordered thé defendant to 
discharge the claim within a certain term, but the 
defendant declares his inability to do so; that 
this is against law, and therefore the Court orders 
execution in bankruptcy; and, that the defendant, 
under the supervision of his local officials, is to sell 
his rice-field and upland, residence—land, house, 
storehouse, family belongings, etc., and deliver the 
proceeds to the plaintiff. 


Another document was given to the 
plaintiff, attesting the issue of the above 
order; and the parties both signed a me- 
morandum of the proceedings, which also 
contained a detailed statement of the 
course to be pursued in case the proceeds 
of the sale exceeded or fell short of the 
plaintiff's claim. Preferred claims, including 
those of a mortgagee, of course had priority 
over the plaintiff's, and if a mortgagee found 
his priority disputed, he might bring an in- 
terlocutory action to have the issue settled. 
If the debtor’s estate was subject to a 
claim for taxes which covered most of the 
assets, the creditor might pay the amount 
in arrears and take possession of the estate. 
In all this we see a system thoroughly 
feudal and clearly insufficient for the needs 
of to-day. But no one can fail tu see also 
that every essential feature of a modern 
lawsuit was present. We are as far as 
possible|fronirclaiming that the practices 
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described in the volume before us would 
be adequate for any but the social condi- 
tions amid which they grew up and by 
which their development was limited. But 
it is revealed on every page that there was 
a definite systematic procedure, and that 
the judiciary andjthe people who followed 
this procedure were in possession of all the 
essential ideas underlying the modern 
system. When special pleading was abo- 
lished in England forty years ago, when 
Code pleading came into operation in New 
York at a later date, the lawyers and the 
judges had to begin the study of these 
changes and to master the new principles. 
No one will pretend that the new Japanese 
Code of Procedure does not call for more 
or less study by the judges and the lawyers, 
and more or less effort on the part of the 
people to become familiar with some of its 
notions. What we protest against is the 
assertion that it has been imposed upon a 
nation who either know nothing of the 
principles it rests on or have been in the 
habit of conducting their litigation by 
radically different methods. The precedents 
now lying before us demonstrate amply the 
fallacy of such a belief. 


XL. 

THE material for a complete comparison 
of the commercial rules is not yet avail- 
able; but in the 
“ Materials for the study of Private Law,” 
is contained certain information which en- 
ables us to form an opinion on some of the 
essential points to be compared. 


the Introduction to 


Among the various agencies of modern 
commerce (other than those resting on 
mechanical invention) perhaps the institu- 
tions of prime and elemental consequence 
may be said to be the bank, the exchange, 
the insurance system, the brokerage con- 
tract, and the joint-stock corporation. Of 
the documentary expedients for facilitat- 
ing commerce and utilizing credit, the 
leading and indispensable types are the 
bill of exchange, the cheque, and the bill of 
lading. On these things the commerce 
of to-day is built up, and from them flow 
the majority of the relations which modern 
commercial law busies itself in adjusting. 
Now the pages of the volume before us de- 
monstrate clearly that for over 200 years 
Japan has possessed every one of these 
types of documents, and has thus been 
familiar during all that period with the 
typical and ordinary transactions which 
form the material for modern commer- 
cial law. We shall not attempt to argue 
that Japan anticipated the Western nations 
in the development of these ideas ; though 
this is easily demonstrable, for many of the 
above instrumentalities, as to all others 
than the great commercial communities of 
early modern times. It is enough to call 
to mind that these ideas are with us of a 
comparatively recent origin, and to point 
out that for more than two centuries Japan 
has made usc of institutionsand expedients 
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which have been known for the same length 
of time in but few districts of Europe. 

The guild of the bankers was organized 
in Osaka about 1660, the only European 
districts having at that time a real banking 
system being the commercial towns of Italy. 
These banks in Japan lacked none of the 
essential They 
received on deposit, honoured cheques, 
issued notes, negotiated bills of exchange, 
discounted bills drawn against merchandise, 
and acted in as the inter- 
mediaries for commercial transactions. 
The smaller banks were connected finan- 
cially with the larger ones, just as the 
country banks are with those of American 
metropolises and the provincial banks with 
those of London. They supported each 
other in times of financial embarrassment, 
performing substantially the functions of 
banks of to-day. They had some sort 
of a clearing-house system, the details of 
which are not yet clear. In short, there 
is little in the Western idea of a bank 
which the Japanese institution did not have 
or could not easily have assimilated. 


features of our own. 


general 


Exchanges were the successors, alike in 
Japan and in Europe, of markets and fairs. 
The Osaka Rice Exchange at Dojima 
dated back to half a century after the 
Royal Exchange of London. 
money exchanges also, at which quotations 
were obtainable for gold, silver, and small 
money. At the Rice Exchange were brought 
and sold the rice certificates issued by the 
storehouse-keepers of the great Daimyo, 
as well as the fice-products shipped to 
Osaka and Yedo by the farmers them- 
Dealing in futures was one of the 


There were 


selves. 
elementary notions on ’Change in Japan, 
and the Government seems to have made 
efforts, equally strenuous and only a little 
less futile than those in the West, to 
stop gambling in staple agricultural pro- 
ducts. The sales in the Exchange were 
conducted very much as they are now; 
and when the bidding was opened, there 
was, according to the chronicles, the same 
madness of behaviour and vociferous com- 
petition among the brokers of 200 years 
ago which characterise this scene in 
every Exchange to-day. Of options and 
the like varieties of Exchange transac- 
tions, nothing specific is reported in these 
volumes. But enough is given to show that 
the methods of the Exchanges were highly 
developed, and that closer investigation 
would probably reveal all of the varieties 
of transactions which we know to-day, or 
varieties equally complex and technical. 
Of insurance no details are as yet fur- 
nished us,—only enough to indicate that for 
the bulk of the sea traffic between Osaka 
and Yedo a system of mutual insurance 
was in operation (under the management 
of the guilds) for 200 years. Of the mer- 
cantile joint-stock corporation it is not 
possible certainly to say that it existed 
Further investigation may show that com- 
mercial houses like the EcHIGo House— 





where the name was borne by a family of 
five or six branches having a common stock 
and a single profit-and-loss account—were 
managed on the principle of the joint- 
stock company. Whether this was so or not 
is here less to our purpose ; for the present 
popularity of the joint-stock company in 
Japan and the vast area of business now 
managed by this form of organization puts 
beyond any question the applicability of the 
new Codes to Japanese conditions. It is, 
however, worth pointing out that Japan is 
in some respects better fitted to compre- 
hend and to apply with facility the modern 
corporate idea than the countries owning 
the sway of Englishlaw. It has taken near- 
ly acentury for the English and American 
bar and bench to work out the true theory 
of a business partnership,—the notion of 
the business as an entity, a legal person, 
quite distinct in its standing from the in- 
dividuals who make it up. The true result 
has come, partly through Germany, but 
chiefly by self-discovery. Now in Japan, 
the notion of a business as an entity requires 
no effort to appreciate and apply. In the 
idea of a family and of a family business as 
an entity it has long been familiar to them. 
The unity, the unbroken continuity, of a 
family-business corresponds closely to the 
modern notion of a partnership, and offers 
a congenial field for its application in law. 

When we come to the cheque, the bill of 
exchange, and the bill of lading, we find 
Japan threatening to dispute even with 
Italy for priority of invention. The cheque 
cannot be proved to have existed in the 
commercial transactions of Europe, out- 
side of Italy, until the late 17th or early 
18th century,—in England, indeed, not 
until about 1760. In Japan we find the 
bankers employing cheques (furi-dashi-te- 
gata) as early as, say, 1650. The volume 
before us describes some of the practices 
with reference to them. One would perhaps 
not expect to hear of “ certified cheques ” 
in Japan in these banks of the old régime ; 
but there they were. 
was as necessary in this cheque as in our 
own. The dishonoured cheque was equally 
worthless as a payment of a debt. Per- 
haps the most startling parallel of all is 
the rule that a bank which receives from 
another bank a cheque drawn against no 
funds or otherwise faulty must return it to 
the latter bank before 12 0’clock in order 
to recover payment. 


The indorsement 


For the bill of exchange there are even 
older traditions. In Europe, if we forget 
the commerce of the classic ages, and go 
back only along the lines of modern com- 
merce, we find the bill of exchange in- 
troduced nobody knows exactly where or 
exactly by whom, but certainly used and 
developed by the Lombards of the 13th 
century and later. In the Japan there is a 
law of the same century, in which such 
documents (Baye-sen) are regulated; and in 
later times there are plentiful references 
to them. The later name (kawase-tegata) 
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covered a number of varieties, brought 
into existence by the complexities of 
commerce. We need not here cite proofs 
detail. It is sufficient to say that 
the principle was perfectly understood, 


in 


and that it was applied in essentially the 
same transactions as at present. Most 
worthy of note is the fact that it served 
effectively toadjust the equilibrium of trade 
between Osakaand Yedo. The great Dai- 
myo of the West in Yedo sold their rice 
in Osaka ; but they and the people of Yedo 
relied on Osaka for most of the staple 
manufactures. Thus Osaka owed Yedo 
Datmyo for rice; Yedo wholesalers owed 
Osaka exporters for manufactures; and 
by bills of exchange an immense volume 
of exchange was settled at the least ex 
pense. This is only one indication, but 
a most important one, of the comprehen- 
sion shown in Old Japanese commerce of 
the functions of the bill of exchange. 

The bill of lading was not quite the 
same in form as ours; it purported to be 
an order by the shipper to the captain to 
deliver, or a notice to the consignse of the 
shipment, not a receipt by the company 
or captain, and the list of the goods was 
written into it, not contained in a separate 
invoice. A copy of the bill of lading, it 
seems, was, where feasible, dispatched by 
land route to the consignee ; but usually the 
bill was packed in with the goods. It was 
sometimes made out in blank, or, at least, 
in the alternative ; whether it circulated as 
representing the goods does not appear. 
The art of slicing down the vessel’s re- 
sponsibility to the smallest possible con- 
tingency was apparently unknown ; but it 
has not taken long for Japanese shipping 
companies to learn the value of these 
limiting clauses. The rules of the guild, 
however, provided for the ordinary con- 
tingencies, and questions of average and 
freight were settled by the guild rules. 

Such were the facts of Japanese com- 
merce. It is idle to contend that Japanese 
mercantile life of the last generation was 
equal in richness of development, com- 
plexity of operation, fertility of resource, 
or importance of undertakings to the 
Western mercantile life of to-day, or even 
of the last generation. But we do not 
have to go very far back to reach a point 
where the comparison is not so unequal a 
one, and what we do find throughout is 
that Japanese commerce possessed, with 
scarcely an exception, the fundamentat 
mercantile institutions and expedients 
with which Western commercial law deals. 
Europe and America have for nearly two 
hundred years had advantages which have 
been denied to Japan ; notably they have 
had the opportunity for a free exchange of 
ngs forth, 





the new ideas which each day bri 
an opportunity through the lack of which 
Japan has suffered in almost every depart- 
ment of commerce, whatever it may have 
gained in art. But meanwhile Japan has 
been in the possession of these funda- 
mental commercial notions, and, like the 
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steward who turned his one talent into 
five, this country has preserved and deve- 
loped these ideas to as high a degree as 
was possible under the circumstances. 
Greater opportunities for assimilation and 
enlargement now lie before it; and it is 
idle to suppose that they will not be 
amply utilized. What 
that our attitude towards Japan is without 
support, when we assume that the new 
Code brings in notions and rules novel to 
the people or opposed to their traditions 
of commerce. Foreign art (to employ 
comparison) indeed has offered to the 
Japanese new tools, new standards, new 
canons. Western education is in principle 
thoroughly different from the received 
The railway and the 


is now clear is 


Chinese system. 
steamship were never before known here. 
In these cases we may assert with truth 
that the Western importation cither is an 
entire novelty or is radically different from 
what existed before. But just as Japanese 
paper is turned out no less skilfully merely 
because the processes may now be carried 
on by steam-power instead of by hand, so 
we have no cause to anticipate friction from 
putting into force a modern commercial 
Code in a nation which has for two cen- 
turies possessed nearly every leading insti- 
tution and expedient therein regulated. 
It is simply giving to Japan the advantage 
of the more developed form of these 
ideas to which the West, by the favour of 
circumstances, has been enabled to bring 
them. 











SHANGHAI HORSE, DOG AND 
POULTRY SHOW. 


+ = 

‘The sixth annual Show of the Society was suc- 
cessfully held on Saturday (26th ult.) on the Race 
Course. The weather was bright, but cold, and 
there was a fairly large attendance of visitors, 
who apparently took a very keen interest in the 
exhibits, and particularly in ihe pony leaping co 
petition, Some 87 entries had been received in the 
pony classes, being considerably in excess of last 
year, The leaping contest attracted the customary 
Amount of attention, but somehow or other it did 
not appear particularly good. En Avant aud 
Puritan were markedly superior to the other 
competitors, and it was eatly apparent that they 
were the two animals likely to demand the judges’ 
greatest attention, Puritan was particularly good 
at the fences, and En Avant at the water jump, 
the latter eventually securing the first prize for the 
best general performance. The tandem driving 
was a very pretty display, and the victories of Mr. 
R. W. Shaw, in Class 5, and Mr. “Frank? in Class 
6, evidently gave satisfaction to the on-lookers. ‘The 
latter gentleman gave an exceedingly clever exhibi- 
tion of driving, his handling of Cheeky and Chunk 
the pretty black pair, being a pleasure to see. In 
the dog classes, the judges on the whole had a 
comparatively easy task. ‘The fox terriers were a 
fair lot, the English pointers poor, and the retrie- 
vers very good. [u the non-sporting dogs division, 
Mr, Harry Maitland secured a well deserved first 
with a fine bull-dog, Bully Boy. The poultry classes 
were of high average excellence, The Langshans 
shown by Mr. George Cameron were really mag: 
nificent birds, and itis pretty safe to say that they 
would have secured prizes at any show at home 
Had the show been held some six weeks later they 
would have been in still better form, but of course 
that arrangement was impossible.” There would 
have been many more exhibits but for the cold, 
which the small dogs particularly seemed to feel 
very keeuly.—W. C. Daily News. 
































IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
ECE CESS 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2ND. 
HOUSE oF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.30 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being. 


—Applications for leave of absence from various members. 
"—First Reading of a Government Bill for the amendment and 
enforcement of certain portions of the Commercial Code. 
Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon ‘the 

above. 
4—First Reading of a Government Bill for creating a Coutt of 
Jurisdictional Limitations (Kengen Sogi Saiban). 
S—Aprointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 
‘above. 


The House agreed to all the applications for 
leave preferred by members, and then proceeded 
to the Order of the Day, 

On the First Reading of the Commercial 
Code Bill, Count Yamagata, Minister of State 
for Justice, spoke as follows :— 


GewrLemen,—The Bill passed by the Imperial 
Diet in its third session for postponing the opera- 
tion of the Civil and Commercial Codes, has 
received His Majesty’s Sanction and been duly 
promulgated. The Government has not neglected 
to appoint a Committee for revising these Codes. 
But there are three parts of the Commercial Code, 
namely, the Law of Companies, the Law of Pro- 
missory Notes and Bills of Exchange, and the Law 
of Bankruptcy, for the immediate operation of 
which urgent occasion exists. These laws are 
absolutely essential to the safe conduct of the 
peoples’ financial operations in the existing state of 
commercial progress. The lack of proper order 
and method in the commercial associations of our 
country is not a mere temporary trouble. The 
frequent panics and failures of companies that 
occur are to be attributed mainly to the fact 
that speculators, taking advantage of the too 
loose meshes of the present law, are able to 
devise dishonest schemes calculated to benefit 
themselves only, To correct this abuse the 
only course to is to enact suitable and sufficient 
laws, under the provisions of which the opera- 
tions of commercial companies may be duly con- 
trolled. Hence the pressing need of the Law of 
Companies. As for the Bankruptcy Law, it is 
expecially calculated to give useful effect to this Law 
of Companies, Unless the two laws go into opera- 
tion together, the object of subjecting commercial 
associations to control cannot be attained. The 
speedy operation of the Lawof Promissory Notes 
and cheques is also important, For in these times, 
when the transactions of trade are conducted with 
the utmost celerity, commercial and industrial 
development depends, to a great extent, on a 
system of credit, and the present law relating to 
promissory notes and cheques is inadequate to 
the full existence of such a system. The three 
laws being, therefore, urgently needed, and 
not admitting of so much as a day’s neglect, 
the Government has caused certain revisions 
to be effected, and now submits to your House 
a Bill providing for their independent opera- 
tion from the ist day of the rst month of next 
year. We trust that the measure will be so fortu- 
hate as to obtain your approval and pass your 
House. It is, in fact, an outcome of the separation 
of the Judiciary and the Executive, and the reasons 
T have now stated induce us to regard the question 
as one of pressing importance, Ido not doubt 
that you, gentlemen, also will agree as to the 
urgency of the measure. Detailed information 
with regard to the various articles will be furnished 
by the Government Delegate. 


The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 15 nominated by the President, 

The Government Bill for the creation of a 
Court of Jurisdictional Limitations was then 
read. Count Inouye, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, said :— 


It seems scarcely necessary, gentlemen, that 
I should enter into any explanation of this Bill, 
‘The fact is that on one side you have the Law 
Courts, on another the Executive, and on the third, 
the Administrative Court, all more or less connected 
and atthe same time independent. Between these 
three bodies disputes frequently arise as to limits 
of jurisdiction, and in such cases it is necessary 
that some tribunal should exist to adjudicate their 
difference. Hence you will find that in the law of 
the Administrative Court reference already exists 
to a Court of Jurisdictional Limitations, so that, 

submitting the present Bill to you, the Govern: 
ment is merely treading a previously auticipated 
course. Speaking broadly, the Bill may be said 
to have its origin in the fact that the Executive 
and the Judiciary have been completely separated. 
The measure it embodies is essential under the 
circumstances of the time. ‘These, gentlemen, are 












































the general reasons for submitting the Bill. I 
have no doubt that it will meet with your approval, 
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Any information that may be desived as to parti- 
culars will be furnished by the Government 
Delegate. 

Mr. Suyematsa Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, said that the best plan to pursue, in his 
opinion, would be, not to offer any explanation 
of the whole Bill, but to reply to any questions 
that might be put by members. 

Some discussion arose as to the manner of 
appointing a Special Committee to report upon 
the Bill, but it was finally decided to entrust 
that duty to the President, the House taking a 
Tecess from 11.20 to 12.25. 

On re-assembling, the President announced 
the receipt of a Question relating to the Game 
Regulations, from Mr. Miura Yasu, and others; 
also the names of the Special Committeee nomi- 
nated to report upon the above two Bills, The 
House rose at 12.35 p.m. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3RD. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House did not meet, the Special Com- 
mittees alone being in session. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 

—First Reading of a Bill for amending the Public Meeting and 

Political Association Regulations; presented by Mr. Ito 
a.—Bls Reading of «Bill for amending the Press Regulations; 

resented by Mr. Minoura Katsuto and others. 
3.—First Reading of a Bill to amend the Land Tax Regulations; 
resented by Mr. Sugita-Telichi and others. 
4—Pitst Reading of a Bill to amend the Pablication Regala- 
tions; presented by Mr. Kagami Kahei and others, 

Mr. Ito Daihachi, introducing the Bill for 
amending the Public Meeting and Political As- 
sociation Regulations, said that the Regulations 
now in force were enacted under a bureaucratic 
regimen, and could not possibly be suited to 
these times of constitutional government. It 
did not seem necessary for him to enter into 
any detailed argument as to the necessity of 
reform. The House had already declared its 
verdict on the subject by passing, last session, 
the very Biil which was now again submitted. 
Unfortunately, the Bill had failed to come up for 
discussion in the House of Peers, but he trust- 
ed that if it were sent to the Peers at this early 
stage of the Session, it could not fail to secure 
favourable attention. (Ils provisions remained 
exactly in the form approved last session, with 
one trifling exception in the 18th Article. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, said that the Bill now before the House was 
one of three measures which might be called 
recurrent, for they made their appearance every 
session. The Government had no desire that 
such should be the case. It would be much 
better that the fate of the Bill should be definitely 
settled in one session, The group of three 
sets of Regulations to which it belonged 
occupied a place of much importance in 
the view of the Administration. The Execu- 
tive had its duties and responsibilities. These 
Regulations were not framed simply for the 
purpose of administrative facility. They had 
an intimate connection, also, with the pre- 
servation of public, peace and good order. It 
was impossible for the Government to endorse 
the Bill in its present form, The House doubt- 
less desired to pass some measure on the sub- 
ject. If so, it behoved the supporters of the 
Bill to calculate the contingencies that had tobe 
encountered. They might send forward 
measure, but, on the one hand, the reception 
given to it by the Peers had to be taken into 
account in framing it, unless failure were de- 
liberately invited ; and, on the other, they had 
to remember the Government, on whose behalf 
he assured them that unless the Bill were greatly 
amended, sanction could not be sought for it. 

Mr. Node Shozaburo asked the House to pass 
the Bill atonce. Mr. Snyematsu himself, in his 
capacity of member, had introduced a Bill for the 
reform of these same Regulations. He obviously 
considered reform necessary. Let the measure 
be adopted without further discussion. 

Mr, Uwozumi Itsuji wished to ask a question. 
Mr. Suyematsu had introduced a Bill on the 
same subject in a former session. It was true 
that his Bill had been different in some respects 
rom the one now before the House. But if 
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the present Bill were amended on the lines of 
his own, would he still oppose it? 


Mr. Suyematsu replied that, in his present 
office, he had nothing to do with Bills introduced 
by Suyematsu, the member. He appeared 
before them as Government Delegate and his 
duty was to tell them the views of the Govern- 
ment. He might add, however, that the Bill 
now associated with his name, had not been of 
his framing, not did it embody his views. His 
connection with it had simply been that, as 
President of a Special Committee, he had an- 
nounced to the House the views of the majority 
of that Committee concerning a Bill entrusted 
to it for examination and report. 


After a brief discussion, the Bill was entrusted 
to a Special Committee of 9, nominated by the 
President, a Bill on the same subject submitted 
by Mr. Motoda Hajime, being handed to the 
same Committee. 

Mr. Minoura Katsuto, introducing the Bill 
for the amendment of the Press Regula- 
tions, said that it came before the House for 
the fourth time, and that its failure to find a 
place among the laws of the land must be 
counted a legislative shortcoming. He believed 
the Bill to be entirely satisfactory as it stood. 
When sent up to the Peers last session, the 
latter had expended thirty days over its examin- 
ation, without bringing it forward for final discus- 
sion. He saw nothing to examine. The Bill 
ought to be sent up to the Peers without a 
moment's delay, and not thirty days but three 
should suffice for its passage through the Upper 
House. 


The Bill was entrusted to the Special Com- 
mittee elected for the purposes of the preceding 
Bill. 


The Bill for amending the Land Tax Regula- 
tions was then read, as follow: ts 

The First Article of the Land Tax Regulations, 
issued as Imperial Ordinance No. 7 in the 3rd 
menth of the 17th year of Meiji (1884) shall be 
altered to read as follows, the alteration to go into 
force fram the 26th year of Meiji 

Art. L—Land Tax shall be divided into two 
classes. The tax on Wet and Dry Fields shall be 
two and one-fifth per cent. of the assessed value 
of the land. The tax on Urban and Rural Build- 
ing Lands, on Salt Fields, on Mineral Spring 
Lands, on Marsh Lands, on Forest Lands, on 
Pasture Lands, and on Various Lands, shall be 
two and a half per cent. of the assessed value of 
the land. 

Provided that the term “assessed value” em 
ployed in this Article shall be interpreted to mean 
the value recorded in the Land Register. 

Mr. Tajiri, Vice-Minister of State for Finance, 
said that, as the views of the Government with 
regard to reducing the rate of the Land Tax 
had often been laid before the House, there was 
no occasion to repeat them now. The members 
understood very well that in order to meet the 
necessities of the State, the public finances were 
already strained to their utmost. A large 
diminution in one of the principal sources cf 
revenue was out of the question. 

Mr. Sugita Teiichi, the proposer of the 
Bill, felt persuaded that the House would 
pass it without difficulty, Its object was 
to relieve the burdens of the overtaxed farmers, 
and thus promote the nation’s prosperity. The 
House had already, by large votes, pledged 
itself to the principle of the measure. He did 
not contemplate arresting the reform here. His 
hope was to see the Land Tax ultimately re- 
duced to 1 per cent. But on the basis of a 
reduction of three-thousandths, in order that the 
change might be practicable side by side with 
re-assessment of the taxable value of land. The 
Government, in deference to the voice of the 
House and the wish of the people, had accepted 
the latter reform, He was persuaded that they 
would ultimately accept the formeralso. There 
was no occasion to hand the Bill to a Com- 
mittee. The question was simple. It ought to 
be decided at once. Last session, a similar Bill 
had been passed and sent up to the Peers. But 
want of time had been alleged by the Upper 
House as a reason for not debating it. Let no 
such pretext be afforded on the present occasion. 
Let the Bill be accepted forthwith, and sent on 
to the Peers without delay. 
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Mr. Hirabayashi Kuhei asked what means 
were projected for making up the deficiency of 
revenue that would be caused by reducing the 
Land Tax. 

Mr. Sugita replied that as he believed the 
surplus revenue to be sufficient to permit not 
only reduction of the Land Tax, but also the 
Reassessment of the ‘Taxable Value of Land, he 
saw no reason to think of providing any com- 
pensatory resources, 

Mr. Yamaguchi Chiosaku wanted to know 
why the Government admitted the expediency 
of Re-assessing the taxable value of land, but 
denied the possibility of reducing the Land 
Tax. Had their hands been forced by the des- 
perate agitators supporting the former measure, 
whose opposition to all public enterprises could 
not be softened by any other sop! If so, he 
and his friends would immediately setabout or- 
ganizing a party of desperate agitators in the in- 
terests of a reduction of the Land Tax. 

Mr. Tajiri said that it was simply a question 
of financial inability. They had the Budget be- 
fore them and could judge for themselves. 

Mr. Hasegawa Tai asked whether the Go- 
vernment consented to stand convicted of 
falsehood. In the sixth year of Meiji (1873) 
it had been announced by Imperial Re- 
script that the Land Tax should be gradually 
reduced. Four years later a reduction had 
been effected, in accordance with the spirit 
of the Imperial dictum. Since then, over 
thirty millions had been added to the revenue 
by miscellaneous taxes. But the Land Tax re- 
mained unchanged. How was the blame to be 
avoided of having uttered a falsehood and de- 
ceived the nation? 

Mr. Tajiri said that there was no question of 
falsehood. The Government was actually tak- 
ing measures to reduce the burden of the Land 
Tax. He invited the House to consider facts 
before forming conclusions. 

Mr. Hasegawa retorted that the country was 
in possession of two promises made in Imperial 
Rescripts. Moreover, when the Constitution 
was promulgated, Count Ito, as President of the 
Privy Council, had distinctly told the Governors 
of Prefectures that, treading in the footsteps 
of Okubo, Iwakura, and Kido, he intended to 
reduce the Land Tax. The guilt of falsehood 
was inevitable. 


Mr. Tajiri repeated his assertion that the acts 
of the Government were in accord with its 
promises. 

Mr. Kudo Kokan observed that the Govern- 
ment Delegate had very emphatically an- 
nounced the Administration’s dissent from the 
Bill, Doubtless the dissent of the Administra- 
tion was a serious matter. But be begged to 
remind the House that such difficulties were 
not necessarily permanent. The dissent of 
to-day might become consent to-morrow. They 
had an instance before theireyes. Last session, 
Mr. Watanabe, then Vice-Minister of Finance, 
had assured them that re-assessment of the Tax- 
able Value of Land was out of the question. 
This session the same Mr. Watanabe, as Mini- 
ster of Finance, had himself announced the 
introduction of a Bill for re-assessment. So, 
again, of the Codes problem. Ministers of 
State who, a short time ago, had been emphatic- 
ally against the postponement of the operation 
of the Codes, were now in favour of it. All de- 
claration must be regarded as relative. The Go- 
vernment evidently understood that if they re- 
jected the measures of the Popular Party, their 
own measures would fare ill at the latter’s hands, 
The Land Tax was the most important of all the 
public burdens. Not alone did its rate indicate 
the amount paid to the Treasury: it also mea- 
sured the sums which the people had to dis- 
burse for local purposes. No tax had such 
bearings, and therefore no tax merited such 
prompt treatment. The transfer of Prison Ex- 
penditares to the charges of the Treasury would 
afford some relief to the people. But that relief 
being small compared with the consequences 
of reducing the Land Tax, the former measure 
had been deferred for the sake of the latter. 
The Government kept up a brave appearance, 
building splendid mansions, and so forth, but the 
backbone of the country, the agricultural popu- 
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Jation, was growing weaker. He could conceive 
nothing more important as a measure of public 
relief than to reduce the Land Tax, and he 
called upon the House to pass the Bill without 
delay. 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro moved that the Bill be 
entrusted to a special Committee. Other Bills 
in the same sense but differing in details had 
been submitted. The whole should be con- 
sidered together. 

The House rejected the motion. 

Mr. Node Shozaburo moved that the Bill be 
at once carried toa Second Reading, and the 
motion was carried. 


Mr. Ta Keikichi moved that, for the sake of 
perspicuity, the language of the Bill be altered 
to read ‘twenty-two thousandths and twenty- 
five thousandths,” instead of ‘two and one- 
fifth,” and ‘two and one-half” respectively. 

Mr. Hasegawa Tai moved that the Bill be 
altered to read “two per cent.” instead of “ two 
and one-fifth per cent.” He supported this 
proposal ina long speech, the gist of which 
was that the Government, years ago, had 
solemnly promised to reduce the Land Tax; 
that Count Ito himself had repeated the promise 
two years ago; and that the 64 million yen saved 
in the Budget of 1890-91 had been destined to 
carry out this very reform. He claimed that if 
the eighty thousand Administrative officials were 
boldly cut down, three or four million yen could 
easily be returned from the public expenditure. 

Mr. Kokura Yoshimori spoke at length in 
support of the Bill, but adduced no new argu- 
ments. He declared that whereas in China, 
Holland, Italy, and Russia the proportion of re- 
venue derived from land-tax was only twenty, 
ten, five, and six per cent. respectively, in Japan 
it was forty per cent, The land-tax in Japan 
amounted to 1 yew per head of the whole popu- 
lation. It was not fair or just that such an 
unequal distribution of public burdens should 
continue, 

Mr. Hasegawa Tai’s amendment was put and 
lost, as was also Mr. Ta Teikichi’s. The Second 
Reading was then carried, and the Third Read- 
ing was voted by a large majority. 

The House then proceeded to the First Read- 
ing of the Bill for amending the Publication 
Regulations, which was entrusted. without 
discussion, to the Special Committee appointed 
to report upon the two Bills standing first on the 
Order of the Day. 

Mr. Kono Hironaka said that he desired to 
submit the views of his Party for the consider- 
ation of the Cabinet, by way of reply to the 
Declaration of Policy made by the Acting Mini- 
ster of State. He did not doubt that the Cabinet 
would give attention, and he asked whether it 
would be permissible to solicit the attendance of 
the Cabinet Minister for the purpose. 

No objection was raised to this proposal. 

The House rose at 3.20 p.m. 
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The Special and Standing Committees alone 
met. 
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38.—Private Bill (First Reading) for supplementing the Weights 
and Measures Law. 
19.—Representation relating to Funds for developing Hokkaido. 

‘The President announced the receipt of the following :— 

Question relating to the Import of Alcohol; by Mr. Kanai 
Mits 

Question relating to Official Interference in Elections; by 
Messrs. Tatekawa Umpei, Ozaki Yukio and others 

Quest'on relating to the Amalgamation of Local Districts ; by 
Mr. Ono Kisuke and others. 

Bill for abolishing the Peace Preservation Regulations; by 
Mr. Uwozumi Itsuji and others. 

Bill fr amending the Registration Law; by Mr. Motoda 
Hajime and others. 

Bill for amending the Mining Regulations; by Mr. Naka- 
mura Yaroku and others. 

Bill for abolishing the Import Duty on Raw Cotton; by Mr. 
Okada Koroku and others. 

Bill for the same purpose as the last; by Mr. Kato Masano- 
suke and others. 

Rill relating to Customs Duties; Mr. Suzuki Shoji and others. 

Bill for amending the Law of Medical Diplomas; by Mr. 
Yamada Taizo, 


Mr. Tatekawa U mpei declared that the question 
of official interference in elections remained still 
unsolved. The House, by a large majority, 
had adopted a Representation on the subject 
last session, but ag yet no suflicient notice had 
been taken of it by the Government. The 
Acting Minister President, when announcing 
the policy of the Cabinet, had asserted that 
the Government aimed at bringing the work- 
ing of the Administrative machine into prac- 
tical harmony with the Constitution and at 
securing the rights of the people. But such 
announcements, though very attractive in ap- 
pearance, seemed to have no real results. The 
whole nation had been excited by the question 
of official interference and wide-spread mischief 
had been caused, yet the present Cabinet, de- 
spite its professions, had taken no efficient steps 
to show their condemnation of such practices. 
A few Governors had been shifted, a few police 
officials removed, but the transfer of a Governor 
often meant an increase of rank or salary, and 
was in no sense an adequate evidence of Govern- 
ment disapproval. As things stood, the country 
could only conclude that official interference in 
elections had the endorsement of those in 
power. He need not dwell upon the mis- 
chievous consequence of such a belief. There 
was no desire to continue attacking the last Cabi- 
net. Count Matsukata, however, had disclaim- 
ed all responsibility for what had occurred last 
February, and before the echo of his words, had 
ceased, Viscount Shinagawa, in a speech de- 
livered in Kiushu, had publicly acknowledged 
that he had interfered in the elections. Whe- 
ther he spoke as the ex-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, or as Viscount Shinagawa, the 
individual, it did not greatly matter. His con- 
fession proved that official interference had been 
resorted to, and what they had now to consider 
was whether the present Cabinet had adopted 
any reasonably sufficient measures to mark its 
sense of the impropriety of such proceedings, 
as well as its appreciation of the opinion placed 
on solemn record by the two Houses of the Diet. 

Mr, Haseba. spoke ina similar sense. He 
claimed that the present Cabinet not only had 
failed to inflict adequate punishment on the 
offenders of February last, but was also itself 
actually engaged in a similar breach of the 
Constitution. In support of the latter assertion 
he referred the House to the cases ‘of Kago- 
shima and Kumamoto, where, as the newspaper 
reports showed, local officials had interfered in 
the election of members of the Local Assem- 
blies. Further, in Kagoshima the police had 
engaged in a campaign to promote the in- 
terests of the pro-official party, and had so 
grossly maltreated a man who declined to 
obey them, that he had instituted proceedings 
in the Law Conrts, and a constable had been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour 
anda fine. Atthe trial an attempt had been 
made to establish the constable’s innocence by 
suborning witnesses, but four of these false 
witnesses had been convicted of forgery and 
severely punished. The Government must be 
perfectly well aware of these things, yet they 
took no steps to correct them. Moreover, when 
an account of the affair was published in the 
newspapers, the Police Department had inserted 
a correction to the effect that the facts were 
misrepresented. In the same Prefecture a 
member of the Popnlar Party having been 

pbed by a political opponent on the 17th of 
last month, had complained to the Police Office, 
and had been told to come the next day. He 
had gone home, obtained medical assistance, 
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and had his wound stitched. The next day a 
surgeon had come from the Police Station, had 
cut the stitches to examine the wound, and had 
gone away without re-placing the stitches, the 
police, meanwhile, advising the man to say 
nothing about the injury he had received. 
This affair was still under examination, At 
another place, the police had ordered the 
dispersal of a political meeting. A portion 
of the audience had thereupon retired to 
another place, and the police, breaking into 
the latter, had behaved with such violence 
that several persons had been wounded. This 
happened on the 17th of last month, and 
a telegram just received said that the Pre- 
liminary Court had remanded five of the police- 
men for trial. Instances could also be adduced 
of teachers in schools who had been dismissed, 
their only offence being that they did not sup- 
port the pro-official candidates. It was not too 
much to say that the Central Government's au- 
thority could not be vindicated in Kagoshtma 
Prefecture. He could not reconcile such a 
state of affairs with the declaration of the Mini- 
ster President that the Cabinet aimed at bring- 
ing the working of the Administration into 
practical harmony with the Constitution. 

Mr. Ishizaka Shoko suggested that it would 
be better to defer speeches like the above until 
the Cabinet Ministers were present. They had 
been asked to attend to-day in order to hear 
Mr. Kono Hironaka’s reply to the Government's 
Declaration of Policy, but not one was in his 
place. 

Mr. Haseba said that he had greatly ab- 
breviated his remarks in consequence of the 
absence of the Cabinet Ministers. But since 
the question had been submitted, he, as one of 
its supporters, felt bound to say a few words. 
He hoped to have an opportunity of going into 
the subject more fully when the Ministers of 
State were in their places. He then continued 
his denunciation of the Government and con- 
cluded by declaring that the House owed it to 
itself not to let the matter rest in its present un- 
satisfactory state. 

Mr. Shimada Saburo moved that the President 
be asked to inquire when the Cabinet Ministers 
could attend in their places. They had been 
invited by Mr. Kono Hironaka, on the 3rd in- 
stant, to appear to-day, but they were not pre- 
sent. Many of the Bills now before the House 
had a close bearing upon the policy of the 
Cabinet, and it would greatly facilitate the 
House’s deliberations if Ministers were in their 
places to answer questions. 


The House approved this motion and then 
proceeded to the Order of the Day. ‘The Bill 
for reassessing the Taxable Value of Land was 
read as follows :— 


PROJECT OF LAW POR THE SPECIAL RR-ASSESS- 
MENT OF THE TAXABLE VALUR OF LAND 
UNDER CULTIVATION, 

Art, L—In cases where the present valuation of 
land devoted to cultivation is considered unduly 
high, it shall be specially amended and reduced, 
the superior and inferior limits of the total reduc. 
tion to be 150,000,000 and 140,000,000 yen. 

Art. I.—The standards observed in amending 
the above unduly high valuation shall be as 
follow :— 

(a) The assumed yield shall be reduced in pro- 
portion to the grade of the land and to the 
average yield in each district. 

(8) The assumed price of rice per koku shall be 
lowered in the same ratio in the different lo- 
calities, on the basis of the average matket 
price during the five years from the 20th to 
the 24th year of Afeii, inclusive. 

(c) The assumed rate of interest shall be six 
per cent. 


Art. HI.—The general amount to be reduced 
from the existing valuation of land in each City, 
Town and District shall be determined by the 
Minister of State for Finance, in accordance with 
the system of territorial division adopted at the 
time of the Land Tax Revision, ‘The amount to be 
reduced from the existing valuation of particular 
farms, in each City, Town or District, shall be fixed 
by decision of the Council of Landowners, Pro- 
vided that, the organization and competence of 
such Council of Landowners shall be determined 
by Imperial Ord: e 


























Act. [V.—The expenses incurred for purposes of 
reassessment in each City, Town, or District, shall 
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be defrayed by the owners of the lands the taxable 
value of which has been reduced. 

Art. V.—Lands whose valuation has been 
amended in accordance with this Law, shall be 
taxed on the basis of the amended valuation from 
the 27th year of Meiji, Provided that, in the 
case of Cities, Towns, and Districts, where the 
work of reassessment has not been completed by 
the aforementioned year, the land tax shall con- 
tinue to be levied on the basis of the present valua- 
tion until the work of reassessment is completed, 

Art. VI-—With regard to the enforcement of this 
Law, Law No. 105 of the 23rd year of Meiji, name- 
ly, the Law of Complaint, shall not be applicable. 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, said that 
the Bill needed no explanation, and he trusted 
the House would pass it at once. 

A number of questions were asked and 
answered, and the Bill was entrusted to a 
Special Committee of 9, elected by the sections, 

The Bill for amending the Saéé Brewing Tax 
Regulations was read as follows :— 

BILL FOR AMENDING THE “SAKE” BREWING TAX 
REGULATIONS ISSUED BY ORDINANCE NO. 40 OF 
THE 13TH YBAR OF “MEIJI,” 

The following amendment shall be made in the 
Saké Brewing Tax Regulations issued by Ordin- 
ance No. 40 of the 13th year of Meg, and shall be 
enforced in respect of such Breweries as shall have 
been officially inspected, on and after the 1st day 
of the r1th month of the 26th year of Me#i (Nov. 
Ist 1893). 

Art. IIL.—Brewers who apply for licenses shall 
pay License and Brewing Taxes as follow :— 

License Tax for Brewing, yen 30 per Brewery. 
Brewing Tax as follows :— 

1st kind per one koku.., 














3rd kind per one koku 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, explained 
that the object of this Bill was to make up the 
deficiency of State Revenue which would result 
from reassessing the taxable value of land. The 
two Bills were closely connected. 

Mr. Horibe Hikojiro said that the increase of 
revenue estimated by the Bill was 1,600,000 
yen, the increase of tax being 1 yen per koku. 
But according to the last statistics, the total 
quantity of saéé brewed annually was 3,840,000 
koku. Hence, an increased tax of 1 yen per koku 
should bring ina revenue of over 3} million yen. 

Mr. Tajiri said that an increase of tax would 
probably involve a decrease of consumption. 
Hence the Government's estimate. In answer 
to other questions he said that the Government 
did not consider the proposed tax prohibitive, 
and did not anticipate that it would cause 
any increase of imports. The consumers 
of imported alcolholic beverages and those 
of Japanese Sage were, for the most part, differ- 
ent altogether. There might be some effect 
produced at the open ports, but it seemed 
most improbable that imported drinks would 
find any extended sale in the interior on account 
of the proposed additional tax. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 9 elected by the Sections. 

The next two Bills were read as follow :— 
BILL FOR AMENDING THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
 saxé” BREWING TAX REGULATIONS. 

The following amendment shall be made in the 
Saké Brewing Tax Regulations, issued by Ordin- 
ance No. 40 of the 13th year of Mei7#, and shall 
come into force on andafter the 1st Day of the rth 
month of the 26th year of Meii (Nov. 1, 1893). 

Art. L—Persons who brew saké for household 
use (for private drinking, mixing with sauce and 
other purposes) shall apply for a license to the 
local authorities, and shall pay taxes according to 
the following distinctions :— 








Third kind..... ‘yen 0.50 

A license for brewing the Third kind shall 
not be granted to the following persons :— 

(1). Government officials, and those who are 
privileged to be treated as such. (2). Persons 
who pay income tax. (3). Persons who pay land 
tax amounting to yen 5 and upwards. (4). Mem. 
bers of the families of the three preceding classes 
of persons, and those who live with them, 

Art. V.—The total quantity of saké brewed for 
household uses shall not exceed the following limit 
in any one family and within any one period of 
time :— 

First kind 
Second kind 
Third kind 




















ed by (50 gle 


BILL FOR AMENDING LAW NO. 24 OF THR 22ND 
YeAR OF “ MEIJI.” 

The rate of tax set forth in Law No. 24 of the 
2and year of Meiji shall be amended as follows, 
and the amendment shall come into force on and 
after the rst Day of the rth Month of the 26th 
year of Meiji. 

The License Tax for Brewing shall be Yen 20 
per one Brewery. 

The Brewing Tax shall be as follows :— 

1st kind per one koku Yen 4 
and kind per one kotw ¥en 5 
3rd kind per one kokw. Yen 6 

After a few questions, the Government Dele- 
gate explaining that the estimated increases of 
income were 220,000 yen and 58,000 yen re- 
spectively, the Bills were handed to Special 
Committees. 

The Bill for amending the Tobacco Tax was 
read as follows :— 

BILL FOR AMENDING THE TOBACCO TAX RE- 

GULATIONS. 

The following amendments shall be made in the 
Tobacco Tax Regulations, issued by Imperial Or- 
dinance No. 20 of the 21st year of Megi, and shall 
go into force on and after the rst day of the qth 
month of the 27th year of Meifi (April 1st 1894). 

Act, VIII.—Manufacturers of Tobacco shall affix 
on their manufactures a Tobacco Stamp of the 
value of 3/10 (three-tenths) of the price of sale of 
the goods. 

Art. XXXX.—Manufacturers of Tobacco who, 
after the enforcement of the above amended Art. 
VIIL., have their goods stamped according to the 
old rate, shall make proper additions of stamps 
within three months after the enforcement of these 
amendments. This shall also apply to goods in the 
hands of middlemen and retailers. 

The Bill was handed to a Special Committee 
without question or discussion. 

The Bill for amending the Income Tax Re- 
gulations was read as follows :— 

BILL FOR AMENDING THE INCOME TAX RE- 

GULATIONS. 

The following amendments shall be made in the 
Income Tax Regulations, issued by Imperial 
Ordinance No. 21 of the 21st year of Meijz, and 
shall be enforced from the 27th year of Meij# (1894) 
and subsequently. 

Art. L—Persons in veceipt of an income the an- 
nual amount of which is yew 150 (one hundred and 
fifty yen) and upwards, shall pay Income Tax as 
herein set forth. 

‘The amount of income of any member of a 
family shall be joined with that of the head of that 
family for the purpose of calculating the family 
income. 

‘Art. IV.—The grades and rate of Income Tax 
shall be as follow:— 

Grade. Amount of Income. Rate of Tax. 
First ...Yes 30,000 and upwards ... 3 per cent. 
Second 25,000 and upwards ... 2.8 per cen 
Third 20,000 and upwards .., 2.4 per cent. 

Fourth 15,000 and upwards ... 2.2 per cent. 
Fifth 10,000 and upwards ... 2.0 per cent. 

i 6,000 and upwards ... 1.8 per cent. 
3,000 and upwards .. 1.6 per cent, 
1,000 and upwards ... 1.4 per cent. 

700 and upwards ... 1.2 per cent 

500 and upwards ... 1.0 per cent. 

300 and upwards ... 0 8 per cent. 

200 and upwards ... 0.6 per cent. 

Thirteenth. 150 and upwards ... 0.5 per cent. 
Provided that, in places where the Regulations 
relating to City and Prefectural Governments are 
in force, the electors of and persons eligible to serve 
on, Committee of Inspection of Income Tax, shall 
be men who have been registered as citizens ac- 
cording to City, Town, and Village Regulations, 
are residents of the City, Town, and Village, and 
are actually paying income tax. Government 
officials, City, Town, and Village officials shall not 
be eligible. 

The Government Delegate said that an in- 
crease of income to the extent of 250,000 yen 
was anticipated. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee, and a motion by Mr. Kudo Kokan, 
limiting the time for the various Committee's 
Reports on the above Bills, was rejected. 

The Bill relating to the Central Famine Re- 
lief Fund was then read as follows :— 


It shall be lawful for the Government to aug- 
ment the capital of the Central Famine Relief 
Fund by transferring to it money from the ordin- 
ary revenue of the State. Provided that amounts 
so transferred shall be determined in the Budget. 

The Government Delegate explained that this 
measure was necessitated by the heavy drains 
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made on the Fund during recent years in con- 
sequence of exceptional calamities. Thus the 
Kwan-to inundations in 1890 and the Ai-G# 
earthquake in 1891, had reduced the Fund by 
2,280,000 yen, and only 2,100,000 yen now re- 
mained. Unless some steps were taken prompt- 
ly to restore the Fund to reasonable dimensions 
a national calamity might find the State unpre- 
pared to deal with it. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee. 

On taking the Bill for the amendment of the 
District Local Government System, Mr. Wata- 
nabe, Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, explained 
that the Government could not agree to the pro- 
posed changes. The present method of electing 
members of District Assemblies, namely, by re- 
election by and from the members of the Divi- 
sional Assemblies, had been adopted forthe sake 
of saving the peoples’ time and expense. To 
hold a fresh general election for members of 
District Assemblies would entail needless out- 
lay of time and money. Again, the Bill proposed 
to make the office of District Headman elective, 
instead of having its holder nominated by the 
Central Government. Under existing circum- 
stances such an alteration seemed unwise. In 
point of fact, the system of District Local Go- 
vernment which the Bill sought to amend had 
been promulgated only two years ago, and had 
not come into force in more than 10 out of the 
46 prefectures. To change it already could not 
be regarded as anything but a hasty step. 

Mr. Kudo Kokan combatted these objections 
at some length. He contended that the fact of 
the District System having gone into operation 
in only ten Prefectures, was a proof of its im- 
perfections, and that it should not be forced 
upon people evidently unwilling to accept it. 
Further, if the principle of election favoured by 
the Government were extended toall Assemblies, 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives ought to be chosen by and from the 
members of the Local Assemblies, which would 
obviously be wrong. Mr. Tateiri Kiichi sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Mr. Asakura Chikatame recommended that 
the advocates of making the office of District 
Headman elective should consider how things 
fared in provincial elections now-a-days. He 
thought that the disturbances which marked 
these events did not encourage any extension of 
the system. : 

The Bill was entrusted toa Special Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

The House took a recess at 3.40 p.m. for the 
purpose of electing the Special Committees 
enumerated above. On re-assembling at 5.15 
p.m. the names of the various Committee-men 
were read out, and the House rose at 5.25 p.m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6TH. 
‘ HOUSE OP PEERS. 
The House did not meet, the Standing and 
Special Committees alone coming together. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The House met at 1.15 p.m. the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1.—Private Bill (First Reading) for amending the Law of Regi- 





stration 
—Private Bill First Reading) for amending Law By of the agrd 

year of Meiji. 
ntation relating to Funds for the Development of 











Private Bill (First Reading) relating to Copyri 
‘—Private Bill (First Reading) for transferring Prison Expendi- 
tures to the charge of the Treasury. 


The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 


AReply from the Minister of State for Agriculty 

merce toa Question submitted by Mr, Kai 
others on the subject of materials for a Steel Foundry. 

AQuestion from Mi. Shimizu Bunjiro on the subj 
Instruction issued by the M 













ference to the Government's policy towards Kore 

A Representation from Mr. Nishiyama Shicho and others, 
with reference to the extension of navigation, 

A Representation from Mr, Tango Naohei and others, with re- 
ference to opening a harbour at Matsugasaki. 

A Bill for amending the Standing Orders of the House of 
Representatives, from Mr. Kawagoye Susumu and others. 

A Bill for taxing the salaries of officials, from Mr. Ooka Tazo 
and others. 


Mr. Inouye Kakugoro desired to explain the 
questions submitted by him to the Government 
with reference to Korea. In the first session 
of the Diet he had addressed a question to the 
Government on this subject, and had received 
from Viscount Aoki, then Minister of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, an assurance that though the 
policy pursued towards China and Korea 
might have wavered in the past, it should be 
firm and resolute in the future. How had that 
promise been kept? He invited the House to 
consider the country’s relations with Korea, 
especially from the three points of view to which 
his questions were addressed ; namely, tele- 
graphs, Quelpart, and the prohibition of the 
export-of cereals. He had resided for several 
years in Korea and he had some knowledge of 
that kingdom's affairs. He could assure them 
that the prohibition of the export of cereals had 
injured not the merchants directly concerned 
alone, but the whole people of Japan. With 
regard to telegrams, an agreement had been 
made between Japan and Korea nine years ago, 
according to the terms of which aline of tele- 
graph was to be constructed from Fusan 
to Japan, on condition that Korea, during 
a space of 20 years, made no contract with 
any other country for the laying of a cable, and 
that under no circumstances should a cable be 
laid which would interfere with the profitable- 
ness of the Fusan-Japan line. Two years later, 
however, Korea had concluded with China a 
convention for the laying of a line between 
Fusan and Peking, and had placed all her tele- 
graphs under Chinese control, thus deliberately 
trampling on her convenant with Japan. It 
appeared that this empire had remonstrated, 
but ils remonstrances¢had been treated with in- 
difference. Nay more, the use of the telegraph 
from Korea to Peking had been interdicted to 
Japanese residing in Séul. Japan had protested 
against this interdict, and had demanded of 
Korea that a line of telegraph be laid between 
Séul and Fusan, which line had been completed 
in 1887. With these circumstanees before 
it, the House could be in no doubt that 
Korea had broken her treaty engagements 
with Japan, As illustrating the present state 
of affairs, he referred to the outrage at the 
residence of the Tai-won-Kun last June. In- 
telligence of the event had been sent across 
the wires by the Japanese Representative in 
Séul on the 18th of June, but had not 
reached Japan until the 23rd of that month. 
Telegraphic inquiries subsequently addressed 
to Korea by the Japanese Government had been 
delayed for days, the whole record showing 
that Chinese officials controlled the service at 
their own convenience. Was it possible to say 
that the prestige of the empire was maintained 
in the face of such events? The House knew 
that a convention had been concluded by Count 
Ito in Tientsin seven years ago. He believed 
that up to the present time the Convention had 
not been ratified. It was not his intention, 
however, to rake up events of the distant past, 
but he must remind them that the Convention 
contained clauses binding the High Contracting 
Parties to remove their troops from the penin- 
sula, and providing that neither should send 
troops there in the future without previous no- 
tice to the other. Consider this last provision 
by the light of last June's experience. Had the 
Tai-won-Kun affair assumed large dimensions, 
could there be any doubt that Chinese troops 
would have garrisoned Séul in force before 
Japan had even received telegraphic intelligence 
of what was really happening in the peninsula? 
He could not be content with Viscount Aoki’s 
assurances, but must call on the present Go- 
vernment to give them practical effect. Again, 
in 1889, the Korean Authorities had suddenly 
issued a proclamation forbidding the export of 
rice, on the pretext of an impending famine. 
Japanese merchants had already purchased and 
paid for rice to the value of 170,000 yex when 
this proclamation was issued in direct contra- 
vention of Treaty. A claim for indemnity pre- 
ferred by Japan had received such scant 
attention that not until 1892, the present year, 
had any prospect of a settlement become visible. 
There was then talk of 140,000 yen to be paid 
by Korea, but, at the latter's request, it had been 
reduced to 120,000 yen, and now, long after the 
whole thing should have been settled, Korea 
was understood to allege that she could 
not give more than 60,000 yen. He desired to 
know whether any excuse could be offered for 
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allowing the country’s just demands to be so 
deliberately flouted. Finally, although a Con- 
vention had been concluded with Korea in 1883 
giving to Japanese subjects the privilege of 
fishing on the Korean coasts, the exercise of 
this privilege had been unlawfully prevented by 
the Korean local authorities during the present 
year. He asked to be informed what steps the 
Government had taken to redress this wrong. 

Mr, Shimizu Bunjiro, who had presented a 
Question relating to the Department of Educa- 
tion, entered into an explanation of his queries, 
the gist of his speech being that officials of the 
Educational Department were in collusion with 
a bookselling firm, the Zosho Katsha, and that 
by playing into the hands of the firm, they had 
enabled it to reap exorbitant profits. With a 
capital of only 50,000 yen, the firm’s last balance- 
sheet had showed a profit of 17,000 yen, figures 
with which no other mercantile record in the 
country could compare. 

The House then proceeded to the Order of 
the Day. 

Mr. Node Shozaburo, in presenting his Bill 
for the amendment of the Law of Registration, 
said that the Bill had been before the House 
last session, and had reached its second read- 
ing. Consequently, no explanations ought now 
to be neces: But as the Government op- 
posed the desired amendments so strenuously, he 
wished to remind them that practical experience 
wasin favour of the chief change recommended ; 
namely, the transfer of registration functions 
from Courts of Law to Divisional Headmen. 
The Government asserted that this would be a 
retrogtessive step, and that better security was 
attained by the present system, but, in point 
of fact, there were more complaints now than 
there had been when the business was in the 
hands of Divisional Headmen. He failed to 
see why Divisional Headmen, superintended by 
District Courts of Law, should not be a perfectly 
trustworthy medium for the transaction of such 
business. The question of expense, too, had a 
vital bearing on the proposed amendments. At 
present the annual cost of registration opera- 
tions thronghout the empire was 570,000 yen, 
and if the changes embodied in the Bill were 
made, a great economy would be effected. He 
then briefly explained the points of difference 
between the present Bill and the Bill presented 
in the previous session. 

Mr. Kinoura Keizo, Vice-Minister of State 
for Justice, strongly opposed the Bill. The 
transfer of registration functions from Divisional 
Headmen to Courts of Law had been made in 
order to correct flagrant abuses, and that the 
transfer had been toa great degree successful 
in attaining that object was clearly demonstra- 
ted by statistics. The proposer of the Bill him- 
self admitted the necessity of legal supervision 
in such matters, since he had inserted a clause 
providing for supervision by District Courts, 
But in truth, the provision had only a nominal 
value, for no possibility existed of such super- 
vision being efficiently exercised. The Law 
Courts offered the only really suitable and trust- 
worthy machinery for the management of affairs 
already so important, and daily acquiring fresh 
importance as trade developed and as its trans- 
actions were placed on a more rigid footing. 
When the new Commercial Code went into 
force, registration by men of business would 
become more vital than ever, and it would be 
an unhappily retrogressive step were such affairs 
restored to the management of persons like 
Divisional Headmen, who, in the majority of 
cases, were wholly without legal training or other 
qualifications essential to the proper discharge 
of registration functions. The new system had 
not been long enough in force to warrant any 
conclusive deduction as to its satisfactoriness, 
but thus far it had unquestionably given better 
results than the old. As to expense, the truth 
was that the proposed changes would increase 
instead of diminishing the cost of registration, 
and assuredly there would be no improvement 
in respect of facilities. The Government re- 
cognised that additional facilities were needed, 
and if they looked at the Budget they would 
find that provision had been made for increas- 








ing by over 200 the number of places where 





registration could be effected. So far from 
thinking that the bonds of strict official 
management and judicial supervision might be 
relaxed in the matter, the Government had re- 
cently ordered that Local Courts should assist 
to secure greater accuracy and fidelity. What 
the Billinvited them to do was, not to make a 
reform, but to deliberately return to a state of 
affairs discredited by actual experience. 

Mr. Seki Shinnosuke put some questions the 
gist of which was that although Divisional 
Headmen might be less trustworthy than Court 
officials in some respects, they had the ad- 
vantage of being able to personally identify 
most of the persons applying for registration. 

Mr. Iso Arashi opposed the Bill for reasons 
similar to those advanced by the Vice-Min- 
ister of Justice. Divisional Headmen were not 
salaried officials, and served for only a fixed 
number of years, They were doubtless a better 
class of persons now-a-days than they had for- 
merly been, but it nevertheless seemed wholly 
unreasonable to entrust to such persons the 
onerous and important fanctions of registra- 
tion. It should not be forgotten that accuracy 
and order in the processes of registration had a 
most vital bearing on the security of property, 
and therefore ultimately on the rights of the sub- 
ject. ‘He failed to see how any confidence 
could be felt unless the duties of registration 
were entrusted to responsible and competent 
officials. He also insisted that the proposed 
changes would involve heavy expenditure—as 
much as eight hundred thousand yes—and he 
condemned them as not only unnecessary but 
also mischievous. Nevertheless, the Bill had 
over a hundred supporters, and would therefore 
be doubtless entrusted to a Committee. He 
trusted, in that event, that the Committee would 
pay special attention to the question of securing 
celerity in the operations of registration 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of 9 nominated by the President. 

The Bill for amending Law No. 84 of the 
23rd year of Meiji was then read as follow :— 





AMENDMENT OF LAW No. 84 OF THE 23RD YEAR 
or “ meist” 

‘The Government may impose a fine of not more 
than 50 yen or punish by minor confinement any 
person violating an Administrative Regulation. 

Presented by Nope SHozaspuro, Kagami Ka- 

Het, and Fukupa Hisamatsu. “ 

Supported by Yamapa Tost. 

(Original.—Any person violating an Admini 
strative Regulation may be punished by the Go- 
vernment with a fine of not more than 200 yen or 
imprisonment {or not more than a year.) 

Mr. Node Shozaburo explained that the 
object of introducing the Bill was to give pro- 
per effect to the 23rd Article of the constitution. 
The Law in question—No, 84 of 1890—had been 
promulgated by Imperial Ordinance within 
three months of the meeting of the first Diet. 
It gave the Administration great punitive power 
to enforce the prohibitions of regulations. 
Without such power, it would have been impos- 
sible to carry into effect such laws as the 
Premonition Regulations, The 23rd Article of 
the Constitution provided that no Japanese sub- 
ject should be arrested, detained, tried, or pun- 
ished unless according to law. It was ob- 
viously opposed to the spirit of this Article that 
there should be vested in the Administration 
competence to inflict severe punishments of 
fines and imprisonment without recourse to the 
regular processes of law. The most radical 
method of preventing the issue of such Ordin- 
ances as the Game Regulations and the Pre- 
monition Regulations, without reference to the 
Diet, was to deprive the Administration of power 
to enforce the prohibitions of the Ordinances. 
He trusted that, as the Bill was short and simple, 
it would be passed without the intervention of a 
Special Commitice. 


Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, said that the phraseology of the Bill was 
notably defective. It made minor confinement 
a punishment alternative to a fine of 50 yen, 
but it fixed no limit for the period of such con- 
finement. The framers had probably intended 
to limit the punitive power of the Administra- 
tion to penalties for misdemeanours, but they 
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had to remember that terms of minor confine- 
ment for misdemeanours varied with each 
class of misdemeanour, and that the periods 
were practically unlimited. It did not appear 
that the Bill had been framed in accord- 
ance with the real intention of its advocates. 
Further, they must remember how varied, and 
often how grave, were the offences that might 
be committed in contravention of Administra- 
tive regulations. For example, men might 
have to be punished for mixing poisons with 
drugs, for selling such a dangerous article as 
adulterated kerosene, for holding lotteries, and 
so forth. Evidently it would be futile to 
think of dealing with this wide range of 
offences by fines only, or yet by imprison- 
ment only. In some cases a fine, especially 
when limited to 50 yen, would be wholly in- 
effectual; in others minor confinement alone 
would not be deterrent; and in others recourse 
must be had to both. It was impossible to re- 
concile the provisions of the Bill with the con- 
dition of the people and the circumstances of 
the time, and he trusted that the House would 
reject it. 

Mr. Yamada 'Taizo asked whether the Ad- 
monition Regulations were good for anything 
except to facilitate official interference in 
elections. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho declined to answer 
such an irrelevant and vague question. 

Mr. Hashimoto Kiutaro strongly supported 
the Bill, but his speech was limited to a violent 
attack on the Premonition Regulations, which 
he said, could never have been enforced with- 
out the aid of Law 84. He protested against 
entrasting such power to an Administration cap- 
able of abusing it grossly at any moment. 

Mr. Miyagi Kozo spoke at considerable length 
in opposition to the Bill. He agreed that Law 
84 was contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, but he contended that the law which 
they were asked to substitute for it would 
be equally unconstitutional. The only rational 
course was to repeal the Law altogether. He 
entered into a long legal argument to prove that 
no inconvenience would be caused to the Ad- 
ministration by such a step, and reminded the 
House that if they enacted an amended form of 
the Law, it would be very difficult to repeal it 
afterwards. i 

The Bill was entrusted to a Committee of 9 
chosen by the Sections. 

The Representation relating to Hokkaido was 
then read as follows : 
REPRESENTATION RELATING TO FUNDS FOR THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF HOKKAIDO. 

The development of Hokkaido is one of the 
most urgent affairs of the country, It ought not 
to be neglected even for aday. After the Govern- 
ment had appointed a Colonial Governor in 1869, 
Hokkaido was divided into three Prefectures, 
and subsequently the Hokkaido Administrative 
Board was established. Thus, though the Autho- 
rities essayed various projects, the lapse of 24 
years, and the expenditure of 50 million yen, have 
for their only results a cultivated area of 45,000 
cho (112,500 acres) and a population of 400,000. 
How trifling is this outcome in comparison with 
its cost! The area of Hokkaido is 6,900 square 
ri, and its richness in forests and pasture lands 
renders it one of the wealthiest regions of the 
Empire. If enterprises of development be pro- 
perly managed, it can support a population of 
1,000,000 and a revenue of 100,000,000 yen can 
without difficulty be obtained from it. But if the 
Government follow the policy hitherto pursued, 
how many hundred of years must elapse before such 
results are attained? The fact inspires profound 
regret. We therefore hope that the Government 
will abandon the old system of favouritism (joji- 
tsu), wash away the accumulated abuses, adopt a 
permanent policy and pursue it without delay. To 
attain this object it is necessary to examine the na- 
tural features of the island, and investigate matters 
connected with roads, railways, and telegraphs ; 
the construction of harbours and lighthouses; the 
condition of the various mines, and the state of the 
fisheries, all of which have an intimate relation to 
the emigration scheme. It is also necessary to place 
the organization of administrative superintendence 
‘ona firm basis, When all this is achieved, the 
work of development can be begun. To ac- 
complish the above undertakings there is need 
of funds for salaries, travelling expenses, and 
other miscellaneous outlays. The Government 
ouglit to prepare an estimate, under the name of 
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“Funds for the Development of Hokkaido,” and 
present it to the Imperial Diet as a Supplementary 
Budget for the 28th year of Meijt (1893), so as to 
obtain the latter’s concurrence. 

We respectfu Poresent this Representation. 
+ Presented by Makt Boxusuty, and others. 


Mr. Maki Bokushin spoke at length in sup- 
port of the Representation, but added no argu- 
ments to those adduced in the text. His main 
points were that the policy of the Government 
had been vacillating and ineffective; that great 
sums of money had been spent with insignificant 
results; that the island, being equal in area 
to Kiushu and Shikoku combined, and being 
possessed of great resources, might be made a 
home for many millions of people and a source 
of large revenue ; that its capacities had as yet 
been only partially investigated, and that, unless 
some more vigorous procedure than that pur- 
sued by the Government were adopted, hun- 
dreds of years must elapse before any really good 
results were secured. He proposed to make the 
Committee of Investigation entirely indepen- 
dent. 

Several questions were asked, pointing to the 
probable expense of the undertaking and the 
difficulty of organizing an independent com- 
mittee, but Mr. Maki had no definite information 
of any kind to give. 

Mr. Fukuda Hisamatsu opposed the Bill in 
a speech of considerable length, not because he 
objected to the principle that had dictated it, 
but because he thought that until the numerous 
abuses now existing in the administration of the 
Island were corrected, it was useless to talk of 
developing its resources. He dwelt much on 
the alleged fact that the Regulations for the sale 
of land were not obeyed, and that people de- 
siring to obtain land were very often unable to 
do so. There was an area of 240,000 cho to be 
disposed of, but only 40,000 cho had as yet 
been allotted. He thought the Bill altogether 
premature. 





Mr. Horibe Hikojiro opposed the Bill, not] s 


because he considered it premature. He, too, 
held that the unsatisfactory state of Hokkaido 
was due to the defective policy pursued by the 
Government, but he did not think that things 
could be mended by any process of mere in- 
vestigation into the resources of the island. 
People spoke commonly of Hokkaido as “the 
thieves’ corner.” That was probably an exag- 
gerated formula. Butit did seem pretty certain 
that the root of the trouble was clan Govern- 
ment. A certain clan was said to have marked 
the place for appropriation to itself. What 
they had to do before everything was to get rid 
of such abuses. 

Mr. Ooka Ikazo supported the Bill ina speech 
of considerable length. 

The Representation was rejected by the 
House. 

The House rose at 6 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7TH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.30 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 


lications for leave of absence. 

sading of a Bill sent up from the Lower House for 
amending the Land Tax Regulations. 
Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 












The President announced the receipt of a 
Question relating to the establishment of a 
Steel Foundry, from Prince Nijo and others. 
The following documents were read to the 
House :— 


QUESTION RELATING TO THE GAME REGULATIONS. 

The Government promulgated Game Regula- 
tions by Imperial Ordinance No. 84 in October 
last, and abolished the Shooting Regulations 
issued by Notification No. rr in January the roth 
year of Meifi. But from the points of view of taxa- 
tion and the rights of the people, the Shooting 
Regulations could not be changed except by Law- 
For what reason did the Government change them 
by an Imperial Ordinance. 

In accordance with Art. 48 of the Law of the 
Houses we venture to ask the question. 


Sumwso Naonony, Viscount. 





Presented by 





Miura Yasu. ‘ 
Niso Motoutro, Prince and 
41 others, 


Supported by 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S REPLY. 

‘The Game Regulations were enacted for the 
purpose of preserving the public peace, and pro- 
moting the welfare of the people. Not only do 
they contain no provision which violates the rights 
of individuals as granted by the Constitution, but 
also they provide punishments for any one trespas- 
sing on rice-fields or cropped lands. Thus they 
protect the rights of land owners. Further, fees 
levied for shooting licences are simply administra- 
tive fees, and not taxes as contemplated by the 
Constitution. ‘The fact that they were formerly 
included among taxes was because no necessity 
then existed to clearly distinguish fees from 
taxes. In short, as there is no provision in the 
Constitution which requires that Game Regulations 
shall be promulgated as law, they were changed 
by an Imperial Ordinance. 

(Signed) Goro Suostro, Count, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

(Dated) the 8th day of the 12th month of the 
agth year of Meizi, 

On proceeding to the Order of the Day, Mr. 
Watanabe, Minister of State for Finance, ex- 
plained that the Bill for amending the Land 
Tax could not be approved by the Government, 
as the economical conditions of the time did 
not permit such a reduction of revenue. 

Mr. Ohara Shigeyasu moved that as the ques- 
tion was of great importance, the Bill be en- 
trusted to a Special Committee of 15 chosen by 
the Sections. 

The House rejected the motion by 83 to 35, 
and agreed to entrust the Bill toa Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

The House rose at 12.37 p.m. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being 


1.—Report of the Special Committee on the Government Bill for 
Special reassessment of the taxable value of land. 

a.—Private Bill (First Reading) of a Copyright Bill, 

3-—Private Bill (First Reading) for transferring Prison Expen- 
ditures to the charge of the Treasury. 

4-—Private Bill (First Reading) for amending the Bailifs: Re. 
gulations, 


‘vate Bill (First Reading) for supplementing the City 
Government Regulations. 


‘The Chief Secretary read the following com- 
munication from the Government with reference 
to the attendance of Cabinet Ministers in the 
House :— 

The Ministers of State have power to attend at 
any time in either House of the Diet. Hence, in 
order to be present there, it is not necessary for 
them to put the members to the trouble of making 
any special request in that sense. 

The following documents also were read to 
the House :— 

QUESTION RELATING TO THE GAME REGULATIONS. 

The fees for shooting licenses were formerly 
regarded as a tax both by the Government and 
the Diet. But the Government has changed them 
to administrative fees by its own decision. For 
what reason has this step been taken? 

Presented by Surm1zu Buwsino. 

Supported by WaTanape Yosuizoand 29 others. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ANSWER. 

Fees for shooting licenses have the nature of 
compensation for administrative transactions un- 
dertaken for the benefit of individuals, and do not 
belong to the taxes mentioned in the Constitution. 
Before the promulgation of the Constitution no 
necessity existed to make any accurate distinction 
between taxes and fees. Therefore at that time 
there were included among taxes many items which, 
by their nature, were not taxes at all, The 
























term “tax” in the Constitution signifies a tax in 
nature. Notification No. 11 of the rith year of 
Mesji, and Ordinance No. 33 of the 22nd year, 
were issued before the operation of the Constitu- 





tion, Thus, though some of the items of revenue 
derived from theie operation were included amoug 
domestic taxes or national taxes, that circumstance 
does not affect the principle that taxes and fees must 
be determined according to their actual nature, 
The taxes and fees enumerated in former Budgets 
cannot be regarded as a standard. The fees paid 
for shooting licenses were included among taxes, 
but were not in truth taxes at all. Therefore, 
accordance with the 2nd clause of the 62nd Article 
of the Constitution, a change in such fees could 
be made without recourse to the processes of law. 
(Signed) Goro Suosiro, Count, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 
(Dated) 6th December, 1892. 


The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 
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A Goverament Bill relating to the Tax upon the sale of Saké. 
A Supplementary Budget for the asth year of Meiji. 
ws; from Mr. Oshima Shi 
ntation relating to the reform of thé 
nd others. 
g to the Game Law 5 from Mr. Taka- 
ta Sanaye aud others. 


Count Inouye, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, spoke as follows :— 

GentLemen,—The Government has presented 
to the Imperial Diet, in the form of a Supple- 
mentary Budget for the 25th year of Meiji, certain 
expenditures on account of works in Hyogo, Oka 
yaa, Tokushima, Yamanashi, and Kochi Prefec 
tures, which suffered [rom inundations. I there 
fore propose to offer some explanations. In Jey 
last these five Prefectures were the scene of ai 
extraordinary calamity in the form of storm 
and inundation, Numerous banks of rivers, 
roads, and fields were entirely destroyed, and the 
people of the Prefectures were without resources 
to effect repairs. The Prefectural Assemblies 
passed resolutions, and petitioned the Government 
to undertake the necessary -works by means of 
funds paid out of the ‘Treasury. I therefore at 
once despatched to those Prefectures five en 
gineers, belonging to the Bureau for Superintend- 
ing Public Works, and commissioned them to 
investigate the amount of the damages. The 
report sent in by them showed a most setious state 
of affairs. The worst districts were Hyogo, Oka- 
yama, and Tokushima. ‘The area of devastation 
extended over two towns (shi), and 791 divi 
(son) ; the number of deaths was 990; the number 
of houses washed away, over 10,000; while more 
than 20,000 cho (50,000 acres) of cultivated lands 
were entirely laid waste, Rice had to be provided 
for over 130,000 persons, and the number of houses 
requiring relief out of the Famine Relief Fund, 
approximated 40,000. With regard to public 
works, the utmost economy has been exercised. 
Only the most urgent works are to be under- 
taken, For all these purposes a sum of over 
5,000,000 yer is required in the five Prefectures 5 
out of which total, 4,600,000 yex will be spent in 
Hyogo, Okayama, and’ ‘Tokushima Prefectures. 
It is our intention to make the people of the de 
vasted districts disburse as large a part of the five 
millions as their resources will permit, the re- 
mainder alone becoming a charge on the Trea 
sury, According to this arrangement the total 
sum falling to the share of the Treasury is over 
3)810,000 yer, the distribution of which is minutely 
recorded in the Supplementary Budget itseli, 
Believing that the abave expenditure cannot pos- 
sibly be defrayed from the local taxes, we have 
included it in a Supplementary Budget, which is 
how submitted for your consideration, The Go 
vernment hopes to obtain your consent as soon 
as possible, so that the necessary works may be 
commenced without any delay, and a measure of 

eace and comfort may be restored to the sufferers. 
i you require any detailed explanations the 
Government Delegate will furnish them, 

Mr. Kono Hironaka asked permission to have 
the Order of the Day changed, The President 
had been instructed to request the attendance 
of the Ministers of State, with the result indicated 
by the document which they had heard the 
Chief Secretary read. Fortunately, however, 
some of the Ministers were now present, and he 
wished to avail himself of the opportunity to 
make a statement. 

A discussion ensued, some members conten- 
ding that Mr. Kono’s speech might be heard 
without any change of the Order of the Day. 
But the President ruled that no speech uncon- 
nected with the subject immediately before the 
House could be delivered unless the regular 
preliminary forms had been complied with. 

The House voted in favour of changing the 
Order, 

Mr, Inouye Kakugoro asked to be informed 
by what title they were to call the business now 
before the Hou Was it to stand on the 
records of the Diet that one item of the Order 
of the Day was *¢ A Lecture by Mr. Kono Hiro- 
naka”? 

Mr. Shimada Saburo supported the motion, 
and Mr. Arai Shogo declared his desire also to 
make a statement. 

Mr, Inouye Kakugoro opposed the motion. 
The first item on the Order of the Day was a 
Government Bill, and he did not see why they 
should establish the precedent deferring 
debate of such a Bill for the sake of one mem- 
ber’s convenience. Even were the promised 
statement confined to Mr. Kono’s, the course 
proposed would be objectionable, but already 
other members had signified their desire to 
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speak, and it was impossible to foresee to what 
lengths this interruption might lead them. 
Supposing the Order of the Day changed as 
desired, what form would the gubstituted item 
take? Would it be> Mr, Kono Hironaka’s 
Lecture?” aie 

Mr. Takata Sanaye said that the Order had 
not been changed on Mr. Kono’s account only, 
Any one who had remarks to make might make 
them, si 
The President denied this. The Order had 
been altered on Mr. Kono’s account and on his 
account only. 

This led to fresh discussion. The President 
said that he could not tell what the members 
had in their minds when they voted, but the 
motion put by him referred to Mr, Kono Hiro- 
naka alone. Considerable altercation ensued. 
Some members claimed that the President was 
mistaken, and, when referred to the Stenographic 
Records asserted that it also erred. Others 
urged the President to yield, but he replied that 
he should never yield on a point that concerned 
the good order of the proccedings. Mr. Abe Ban- 
kon wanted to know whether the representative 
of one party alone was to be permitted to speak, 
The President replied that, sitting there as Presi- 
dent, he knew no distinctions of parties, but 
simply took cognizance of the motions as pre- 
sented. Mr, Misaki Kamenosuke recommended 
the House to give up its altercation and go on 
with its speeches, otherwise “the jewel that it 
sought to grasp would escape.” While the 
altercation was in progress, the President, hav- 
ing applied for the Government's permission to 
change the Order of the Day, announced that 
permission had been refused. Some of the 
members asked why it had been refused, but 
the President said that he had not enquired the 
reason, and was not empowered to do so unless 
the House ordered him. 

Mr. Abe Bankon moved thatthe Government 
be asked to give its reasons. 

The President urged the fruitlessness of such 
acourse. In order to debate Mr. Abe's motion 
or vole upon it, they must again ask permission 
to change the Order of the Day. It seemed 
more manly and more businesslike to proceed 
at once with the fixed Order. Doubtless the 
Government would feel itself morally bound to 
afford the opportunity desired. 

The House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day. 

Mr. Amakasu Fumiye, on behalf of the 
Special Committee, reported that the Committee 
was in favour of passing the Bill for Reassess- 
ing the Taxable value of Land. The details of 
the Bill differed in some respects from the de- 
tails of similar projects presented by members, 
but on the whole the Committee approved the 
various articles of the Government’ Bill. In 
answer to questions, he explained that the Go- 
vernment Delegate had stated that present 
financial conditions did not permit a larger re- 
duction than 3} million yen. Accurate investi- 
gations had not, however, been made as yet. 

The Government Delegate, in answer to 
questions, said that the main object of the Bill 
being to relieve the burdens of the people, the 
proposed reform had been confined to wet and 
dry fields and not extended to building lands, 
because the latter played a comparatively in- 
significant part in the poorer classes’ sources of 
sustenance. He had told the Committee that 
the time seemed to have come for this reform, 
first, because the construction of railroads 
tended to equalize prices of produce, and 
secondly because the finances could now bear 
the strain. 

Mr. Kudo Takuji strongly opposed the Bill, 
his chief ground being that a measure of such 
great importance demanded the most careful 
and thorough procedure. Such a method as 
that contemplated was altogether superficial, and 
could only breed fresh discontent. Long and 
patient investigations and surveys were needed, 
instead of the hasty and empirical devices that 
must be resorted too if this Bill were sanctioned, 
He contended that the best plan was to leave 
the alleged inequalities to be corrected by the 
automatic operation of uansfer. Overtaxed 
lands must decline in price when offered for 











sale and undertaxed lands must proportionately 
appreciate, so that in the end perfectly equal 
incidence of taxation would be secured. 

Mr. Kaku Risuke supported the Bill, and 
thought that the country should congratulate 
itself heartily on the fact that the Government 
had abandoned its former attitude of opposition 
and adopted this reform so much desired by 
the people. 

The House voted for the Second Reading by 
a large majority, and agreed to proceed with it 
at once. 

Mr. Kanmochi Tomotsune moved that the 
Sixth Article, by which the Law of Complaint 
was declared in operation in respect of reassess- 
ments made under this Bill, should be expunged. 
Such a measure as reassessment would be sure 
to give rise to many complaints, and he strongly 
deprecated any diminution of the people's law- 
ful sources of redress merely for the sake of 
carrying outa measure which could be regarded 
asa concession to the “ Implacables.” When 
once such concessions were begun, there was 
no saying where they would ‘stop, and it would 
be most unfortunate if the provisions of laws 
intended to secure personal rights were not 
preserved against the effects of these political 
agitations. 

Mr. Naito Rihachi seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fukuda Hisamatsu opposed it. He said 
that innumerable abuses, bequeathed from the 
days of bureaucratic government, had to be 
mended, and if they set about the work with all 
the nicety and precision implied by Mr. Kan- 
mochi, it would be like “helping a man to rice 
with a hair-pin.” Mr. Kanmochi’s argument 
sounded very admirable, but they must be prac- 
tical before everything, and it would never do 
to allow a reform such as the Bill projected to 
be marred by perpetual cavilling afterwards. 

Mr. Ooka Ikuzo argued in support of Mr. 
Kanmochi Tomotsune. He taunted the so-call- 
ed champions of the Constitution with setting 
the example of themselves trampling on its pro- 
visions. They were very vehement about official 
interference in elections, yet now a representa- 
tive of the conspicuously vehement Kaishin-fo, 
Mr. Fukuda, recommended suspending the ope- 
ration of a cherished law merely to secure a pe- 
cuniary advantage for a section of the people and 
to facilitate the carrying out of a party measure. 

Mr. Kudo Kokan spoke in the same sense. 

The House adopted the first five articles and 
rejected the 6th by 143 to 105. 

The Third Reading was taken at once. 

Mr. Sakamoto Sokubi made a strong speech 
against the Bill, but confessed that he had no 
hope of interrupting its passage. 

The Bill was finally passed. 

Mr, Yamada Toji said that he believed that 
some of the Ministers of State were in the ante- 
room. He requested that a Secretary be in- 
structed to see if they were, as in that case he 
desired to make an urgency motion, 

Mr. Hayakawa Ryosuke, introducing the 
Copyright Law, explained that one of the chief 
reforms contemplated was the granting of copy- 
right to newspapers and periodicals. Since, 
therefore, the Bill had a close relation with the 
Press Regulations, he trusted that the House 
would submit it to the Special Committee already 
engaged upon the Bill for amending the latter. 

This course was adopted. 

The House rose at 4.40 p.m, 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8TH. 
HOUSE OF PRERS. 
Vhe House did not meet, only the Special 
and Standing Committees coming together. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The House met at 1.20 p.m, the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1.—Private Bill (First Reading) for transferring Prison Expendi- 
tuites to the charge of the Treasury. 
t iv. ie Bill (First Reading) for amending the Bailiffs 
Regrlations, 
seUrivate Bill \Firet Reading) for supplementing the Weights 
4—Private fil; First Reading) for abolishing Law No. 18 of the 
gand year of Me 
S—Private ‘ill (First Reading) for supplementing the City 
rovernment system, 
6.—Private BU (First Reading) for amending the Law of Organi- 
fin of Law Chuirtsy 
7—Private Bill First Reading) for amending the City and Pre- 
feclure Government System, Beene 
8.—Representation relating to the management of Public Forests, 
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Private Bill (First Reading) for abolishing the Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations. 


The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 


An announcement that the Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs would attend in the House the following day to 
answer tie Questions put by Mr. Inouye Kakugoro with 
regard to Korean Affairs. 

A Memorial to the Throne on the sabject of Treaty Revision, 
from Mr. Suzuki Shoji and others. 

A Representation for abolishing the Premonition Law. 


Mr, Inagaki Shimesu asked permission to 
introduce an urgency motion declaring that the 
present Cabinet did not possess the confidence 
of the House. 

Mr. Shimada Saburo asked permission to in- 
troduce an urgency motion in order to obtain 
the sense of the House with regard to the 
answer given by the Government the preceding 
day, when the Cabinet Ministers were invited to 
attend in the House for the purposes of hearing 
a statement from the members as to the Go- 
vernment'’s policy. 

No objection was raised. 

Mr. Shimada Saburo said that there were 
Points which the House could not understand 
in the Declaration of Policy made by the Mini- 
ster President of State. Without a full explan- 
ation of these points, it was impossible for the 
House to determine its own method of pro- 
cedure. He had therefore moved that the 
Ministers of State be invited to attend in order 
that questions might be put to them, but they 
had answered that it was within their right to 
attend at any time. There was no question 
of interfering with that right. The only object 
in view was to secure the coperation of the 
Government in discussing important affairs of 
State. Considering the position in which they 
now found themselves placed, it did not seem 
that the House had failed in its duties. The 
fault lay with the Government, and it appeared 
essential that a clear expression of the House’s 
opinion on the subject should be elicited. 

Mr. Inagaki Shimesu asked whether Mr. 
Shimada proposed that another application be 
made to the Cabinet. 

Mr. Shimada replied in the negative. He 
merely wished to maké it clear that the re- 
sponsibility rested with the Cabinet. The Mini- 
sters of State would understand what that meant. 

Mr, Inouye Kakugoro inquired whether the 
idea was to pass a motion that the Ministers of 
the Crown, irrespective of the reply given by 
them yesterday, ought to attend in the House 
to hear an expression of certain members’ 
opinions. 

Mr. Shimada replied in the affirmative, The 
Ministers of the Crown had the responsibility of 
attending in the House. 

The House approved Mr. Shimada’s motion 
by a large majority. 

Mr. Inagaki Shimesu said that the reply given 
on the preceding duy by the Ministers of State 
to Messrs. Kono and Shimada’s request for their 
attendance showed that the present Cabinet did 
not discharge their responsibility towards the 
Emperor, did not discharge their responsibility 
towards the forty million subjects of the Em- 
peror, and were, moreover, criminal towards the 
country. The duty of the Ministers of State 
under constitutional institutions was to secure 
harmony between the Administration and the 
Legislature and to promote the progress of 
national prosperity. But the action of the pre- 
sent Ministers was calculated to break that har- 
mony, and their declaration of policy, so far 
from giving any indication of a genuine desire 
to lighten the people’s burdens, was a collection 
of falsehoods. In the exercise of his rights as 
a member he moved that no confidence could 
be placed in such a Cabinet. 

No objection was raised to changing the 
Order of the Day for the purpose of debating 
this motion as a,matter of urgency. 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro desired to ask the 
House’s opinion as to whether the Order of the 
Day should be changed twice consecutively for 
the purpose of debating motions which, judging 
from the language of their proposers, were based 
on the same grounds. 

Other members having urged a similar objec- 
tion, the President asked the House to vote as 
to whether the Order should be changed, and a 
majority was found in favour of the josal. 
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Mr. Inagaki said that, as a member of the 
House, he stood there entrusted with the con- 
fidence of the people and commissioned as their 
representative. In this capacity, the procedure 
of the members had a vital bearing on the wel- 
fare of the State. The time had come beyond 
all doubt to declare that the present Ministers 
of State lacked the confidence of the nation and 
were traitors (gyakusodu) to their country, For 
many years he and his fellow thinkers had been 
busying themselves with political affairs, during 
which time they had suffered innumerable hard- 
ships, imprisonment, want, and other pains. At 
last they had attained their aim and seen a 
national assembly opened. But from the 
day of its convention unending disputes had 
arisen between the Administration and the 
Legislature, and to this moment not one im- 
portant measure had been passed in the interests 
of the empire. The present Ministers of the 
Crown declared themselves opposed to any 
legislation giving real efficacy to the three great 
organs of freedom. They declined to allow any 
amendment of the narrow and exclusive Law of 
Election, and they suffered the empire's prestige 
to wane. So far from asserting the national dig- 
nity, they allowed the country to be trampled 
under foot by Foreign States. With such Mini- 
sters there was no hope of national progress or 
prestige. Nothing of real importance or public 
value was achieved. The methods of develop- 
ing Hokkaido were wholly defective, and in 
every respect the policy pursued must be con- 
demned. Bound as they were to take counsel 
with the House on all these subjects, the Mini- 
sters had nevertheless returned to the House's 
invitations a reply such as that received the day 
before. They had hoped for some change for the 
better from the Ito Cabinet, but practical experi- 
ence showed that nothing was mended, and that, 
instead of appreciating the fact that the members 
of the House carried on their debates as repre- 
sentatives of the people, the Ministers, if they oc- 
casionally attended, went away again without say- 
ing a word. The time had certainly come when 
the duty ofthe House dictated adeclaration of want 
of confidence in the Cabinet, andhe had no doubt 
whatever that his motion would receive the ap- 
proval of the majority. To cite the chief heads 
of his accusations against the Government: In 
the first place, came the question of Treaty Re- 
vision, Their failure to accomplish this was in 
itself sufficient to call for the Ministers’ resigna- 
tion. If they wanted an example of the way 
things were managed, they need not look far. 


For in the former Satake-yashiki at Makojima a 
wealthy American citizen was permitted to live, 
proving that the system of Mixed Residence 
had already been inaugurated, the Treaties re- 
maining all the while unrevised. Moreover, it 
was notorious that the Minister of State for War 
and Countess Oyama often visited the inmates 
of this residence at Mukojima, who, however 
wealthy they might be, were after all only mer- 
chants. How could the dignity of the country 
be maintained if a Minister of State humbled 
himself in this fashion? Count Ito, again, 
though appointed President of the Treaty Revi. 
sion Committee, had never attended its sittings 
more than once, With such a man at the head 
of the Cabinet, need he point out the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing Revision. Inthe second 
place, the Ministers of the Crown threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the reform of the 
Three Great Laws—Press, Public Meeting and 
Political Association—and declared themselves 
inimical to amendments ardently desired by the 
people in the system of local organization. 
Again, they showed no disposition whatever to 
abolish Clan Government or-to correctits abuses, 
For twenty years they had nominally been en- 
gaged in the development of Hokkaido, but the 
results were virtually #. On the contrary, the 
evils of favouritism made themselves so apparent 
that nothing was achieved except the growth 
of public distrust. How could confidence 
be reposed in such Ministers, let them talk ever 
so much of Constitutional methods. Were he 
to enumerate all the administrative blunders 
committed by the Government during the past 
twenty years, thirty or forty days would be 
needed for the purpose. Without attempting 








the task, he might confidently assert that the 
time had now come for decisive measures of 
reform. He asked whether any hope could be 
entertained of the present Cabinet's inaugurat- 
ing such measures. Unless this Clan Govern- 
ment were overthrown, the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the nation could never be secured. 
If the Cabinet declined to resign because of 
this vote of want of confidence, then the House 
must resolutely pursue the course leading to 
really representative government. 

The President said that in the course of his 
speech Mr. Inagaki had apparently applied the 
term “traitors ” (gyatusoku) to the Ministers of 
State. Had he really used such an expression ? 

Mr. Inagaki replied in the affirmative. 

The President said that, according to the 
Law of the Houses, such an epithet was in ad- 
missible and must be withdrawn. 

Mr. Inagaki said that since the law compel- 
led him, he should withdraw it. 

Mr. Nakamura Yaroku opposed the motion, 
not because he professed to have confidence in 
the present Cabinet, but because he thought 
that the House was not yet in a position to say 
that the Ministers of the Crown had actually 
forfeited public confidence. As for the various 
arguments adduced by Mr. Inagaki, were they 
to be discussed in detail, the whole of session 
would be fruitlessly occupied. Their confi- 
dence in the Cabinet was limited to the present 
ten Ministers of State. It was necessary to see 
first whether these ten Ministers really intended 
to act according to the genuine canons of repre- 
sentative government. If not, there would still 
be plenty of time to pass a vote of want of con- 
fidence. ‘I'he House exercised one of its gravest 
functions when it passsed a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Cabinet, and he could not think 
that the present occasion was sufficiently im- 
portant to justify such action. 

Mr. Mori Riusuke supported the motion. 
With many important national works inviting 
its attention, the Government pursued a po- 
licy of extravagance, maintaining a large 
number of superfluous and highly salaried 
officials. It had introduced a Bill for re- 
assessing the taxable value of land, but, 
on the other hand, it proposed to increase 
the duties on sa&é and tobacco. That could 
not be called lightening the burdens of the 
people. Asked to reduce the Land Tax, it said 
that no funds for the purpose were forthcoming. 
Yet all the while it made no attempt to introduce 
economy into the extravagant system of the 
Administration, It had interfered in the elections 
and caused wide-spread disorder, in defiance 
of the Constitutional rights of the people. How 
could confidence be reposed in such a Govern- 
ment? The Diet was now in its fourth session, 
but in no instance had it succeeded in getting 
its views adopted by the Government. A per- 
petual state of collision alone existed. How 
could the interests of the country or the prosperity 
of the nation be secured under such circum- 
stances? They must overthrow this Clan Cabinet. 

Mr, Ogaki Hyoji failed to comprehend the 
basis of Mr. Inagaki’s motion. Doubtless there 
was some reason for it, but he confessed his in- 
ability to fathom that reason, and he condemned 
the notion of springing upon the House a ques- 
tion of such grave importance as a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government, involving as 
it did, the dissolution of the Diet. Mr. Inagaki 
had alleged various grounds for his motion, 
placing in the foreground the fact that Treaty 
Revision had not beenachieved. But the House 
knew very well that opposition to Treaty Revi- 
sion existed in the country itself, and that 
its satisfactory achievement was a matter of 
much difficufty. As for the charge about official 
interference, they must remember that the Cabi- 
net had been in office only since August, and 
that it had found a number of troublesome 
matters to deal with within the short space of 
four months. To declare it unworthy of con- 
fidence at this early stage could not be called 
other than extremely precipitate. 

Mr. Arai Shogo supported the motion. Its 
opponents did not pretend that they had confi- 
dence in the Cabinet, but merely alleged vari- 
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of confidence ; as that the step was too hasty, or 
that the occasion was ill chosen, and so forth. 
If they lacked confidence, let them say so boldly 
The Acting Minister President had told them 
that the Government intended to clear away 
all obstacles to national progress. Had the 
Government done so? Was it doing so? 
Did it show any signs of doing so? If its 
purpose were honest, why did it not take steps 
to correct the abuse of official interference in 
elections? It talked, too, of harmony and 
céoperation between the governed and the go- 
verning, but in practice it paid no attention 
whatever to the wishes of the people as express- 
ed through their representatives, following sim- 
ply its own arbitrary ideas. Surely it was absurd 
to call such a government representative. Its 
methods had pushed the country to the edge of 
a perilous precipice. It had no fixed policy 
about the national defences, but merely drifted 
with the times, and in every respect showed 
itself unworthy of the confidence of the nation. 

Mr. Yamada Toji was one of those who 
habitually opposed the Government, but he 
nevertheless thought that the occasion was ill- 
chosen for a vote of want of confidence. Such 
a vote, based on the arguments they had heard 
advanced, should have been passed at the open- 
ing of the Diet, if at all. What they had to do 
now was to carefully observe the procedure of 
the Government, and be guided in their attitude 
by the Administration’s actual performances. 
If a vote of want of confidence were called for 
in consequence of acts contrary to the interests 
of the empire or the principles of representative 
institutions, there would be plenty of time to 
pass it. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo thought that much grati- 
tude was due to Mr. Inagaki for introducing 
the motion. They had not looked for any act so 
discourteous to the Government from a member 
of the Ri-¢o. But the motion was evidently on 
the verge of defeat, and lest the small number 
of its supporters should create an impression 
that the Party to which he, Tanaka, belonged 
had confidence in the Cabinet, he felt it in- 
cumbent to protest against any such idea. He 
also recommended the men who to-day talked 
of want of confidence, namely, the members of 
the Ryr-fo, to consider in the first place whether 
they themselves deserved confidence. 

Mr, Inouye Kakugoro said that one of the 
men whom they had been pleased to dub 2i-fo 
since the opening of the Diet was he, Inouye 
Kakugoro. He did not propose to discuss that 
point. If his opinions differed from those of 
the persons giving him such a title, that was his 
own business. But he asked the House to con- 
sider whether this motion now before them was 
likely to add to the brilliancy of their record. 
It declared want of confidence in the present 
Cabinet. But since the Declaration of the 
Cabinet's policy, only one of the measures an- 
nounced by the Ministers of the Crown had come 
up for consideration, and had been swiftly pass- 
ed through all its readings by a large majority. 
Was that their method of showing want of 
confidence? Was the very morrow of such 
a demonstration the time to declare that the 
policy of the Cabinet did not command their 
confidence in any respect? He, too, they would 
observe, was opposed to the motion, but 
they would also observe that the grounds of 
his opposition differed from those alleged by 
other members. Mr. Inagaki Shimesu, as a 
member of the Eastern Radicals, had brought 
forward this motion. He and the section to 
which he belongedmust accept the responsibility. 
It did not greatly matter that a vote of want of 
confidence, solemnly introduced as an urgency 
motion and solemnly discussed by prominent 
members, was about to receive the support of 
only three men in the whole House—for that 
seemed to be the fate hanging over the motion, 
But it did matter that the records of the House 
should be disfigured by such a motion under 
such circumstances, and he trusted that the pub- 
lic would extend to the incident nothing worse 
than ridicule. 

Count Goto, Minister of State for Communi- 
cations, said that the members had delivered 
speeches for the most part hostile to the Cabinet, 
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but he did not propose to combat what they 
had said. It seemed to him, however, that the 
discussion had not been exhaustive. The Cabi- 
net wished to hear the fullest possible expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to such a motion, 
At the same time he must remind them that the 
Ministers of State held office by the appointment 
of the Sovereign and not by that of the Diet. 

The President called for a vote by show of 
hands, when only three members rose to support 
the motion. 

The House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day. 

The Bill for transferring Prison Expenditures 





to the charge of the Treasury was read as 
follows :— 


BILL RELATING TO THE TRANSFER OF PRISON 
EXPENDITURES TO THE CHARGE OF THE 
TREASURY. 

Art. 1.—Among the expenditures now disbursed 
from local taxes those for prisons in Fu and Ken, 
their new buildings and repairs, shall be transferred 
to the 


harge of the ‘Treasury from the 26th year 
(1893). 
2.—The lands, buildings, furniture, tools, 
implements, and other properties of Prisons in Fu 
and Ken shall be transferred to the Treasury from 
the 26th year of Meiji. 

Mr. Kataoka Chokuon, introducing the Bill, 
explained that the inclusion of prison expendi- 
tures among the local burdens had been a te: 
porary measure, necessitated by financial cil 
cumstances but notin accord with administrative 
principles. Numerous petitions in favour of 
transferring these expeditures to the charge of 
the Treasury had been received, and in two 
sessions the Government had introduced a 
measure in that sense. But the House, bent 
upon reducing the taxes upon land, had refused 
its consent to any reform which seemed likely 
to encroach upon the funds required for 
that pet project. A Bill having now been 
passed, however, for reassessing the taxable 
value of land, that: difficulty had been removed. 
In view of the importance attached to this 
measure by previous Cabinets, it was difficult to 
understand why the present Cabinet had failed 
to bring in a Bill for the transfer of Prison Ex- 
penditures. Presumably some reasons of 
temporary expediency were responsible. But 
there could be no manner of doubt as to the 
desirability of the reform, and if compared with 
the reassessment of land which the House so 
strongly favoured, the transfer of Prison Expen- 
ditures would be more widely beneficial. He 
spoke at considerable length, and concluded 
by expressing the hope that the Bill would 
be entrusted to a Special Committee in order 
that the latter might devise some expedient 
for obtaining the necessary revenue to carry 
out the reform. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo spoke against the Bill, 
not because he opposed the principle, but be- 
cause of the grounds advanced by Mr. Kataoka. 
It was true that petitions had been sent from 
the localities, and that Local Assemblies had 
voted in favour of the proposed transfer, but the 
truth was that whereas the Government's alleged 
reason for making these and other expenditures 
a charge on the localities was because six mil- 
lion yen annually were needed for purposes of 
currency redemption, instead of applying the 
money to that purpose, it had been devoted to 
meet the ever-increasing outlay of an extrava- 
gant Administration. 

Mr. Ooka Ikuzo supported the Bill in an 
eloquent speech, his main point being that 
whereas the Opposition talked perpetually of 
reducing the people’s burdens, they chose a 
field of reform which did not tally with their 
declarations. What the people chiefly com- 
plained of was the weight not of national but of 
local taxation, but what the Opposition devoted 
ils energies to reducing was a partially felt sec- 
tion of the national taxes, instead ofa universally 
felt and important section of the local taxes. © 

Mr. Suzuki Manjiro did not object to the 
principle of the Bill, but thought that the op- 
portunity for such a measure had not yet offered. 
There were no visible funds available for the 
purpose, and even though there were, he should 
be in favour of devoting the money to educa- 
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tional purposes, which was the best way to 
diminish crime. 

Mr. Awaya Shinazo supported the Bill. He 
observed that amid many professions of a desire 
to lighten the people's burdens, the House voted 
hotly for reducing the Land Tax and reassessing 
the taxable value of land, but threw out every 
Bill for transferring Prison Expenditures to the 
charge of the Treasury. Yet these changes in 
the land tax could benefit only the middle and 
upper classes, whereas the transfer of Prison 
Expenditures would benefit the masses who 
really wanted relief. They had passed by 
acclaim Bills for reassessment of land and 
reduction of the Land Tax, and they had 
asked no questions about available funds. 
Ought they not to be equally sanguine about the 
Prison Expenditures Bill, instead of rejecting it 
for reasons which should have been just as 
effective in the other cases? 

The House voted against entrusting the Bill 
to a Special Committee, and rejected the Second 
Reading by 153 to 84. 

Mr. Ooka Ikuzo, in introducing the Bill for 
amending the Bailiff Regulations, explained that 
the present Bailiffs, though only nominally offi- 
cials, perverted their official status to the pur- 
poses of their own trade, and had acquired an 
exceedingly bad reputation. His object was to 
make them genuine officials and remove them 
altogether from the field of commerce. He 
himself could bear witness to the abuses of the 
present system, and to the fact that, in many. 
cases, Bailiffs were nothing better than the tools 
of usurers. The reform proposed by the Bill 
seemed the best way to correct the abuse. It 
would involve a corresponding change in the 
Code of Civil Procedure, but he understood 
that a Bill for the latter purpose was about to 
be presented to the House. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

The House rose at 5.40 p.m. 
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Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.] 


THE FOREIGN BORN POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


To THe Epiror of THe “JAPAN Matt." 


S1r,—The idea prevails among many intelligent 
people that the proportion of foreign-born popula- 
tion in the United States is much greater than it 
really is. For the benefit of such and others who 
may wish to know, I have copied off the following 
figures given by Hon. E. D. Wright, U.S. Com: 
missioner of Labour in the last number of the 
Popular Science Monthly :—Out of a population of 
62,622,250, according to the census of 1890, the total 
of the foreign bon class was 9,249,547, or 14.77 
per cent. This precentage seems to me quite 
small compared to the general notion. But the 
most important fact brought out by these figures, 
is found by comparing them with those given in 
the census of previous years. Taking the census 
years from 1850 to 1890, Mr. Wright finds the pre- 
centage of native and foreign born of the whole 
population to be as follows :— 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1850. Native 8 
1860. Nutive 
1870. Native 
1880, Native 
1890. Native 





From these figures you will see that the proportion 
has remained practically the same for the past 
forty years—not having varied 2 per cent. 
Previous to 1820, the immigration to the United 
States was small, but commencing with that year 
and counting to the census of 1890, the whole 
number of immigrants coming to the United States 
was 14,820,690. When it is remembered that this 
number is scattered over a space of seventy years 
in time, the number of foreigners who have come 
to America is not so appalling as we have been 
sometimes led to think. Nevertheless, thoughtful 
Americans are becoming more and more anxions 
concerning the matter of immigration even if the 
ratio of foreign-born to native has clanged so little. 
The two reasous that strike me as being the most 
efficignt inbring ne about this uneasiness are, first, 
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the deterioration in the quality of the immigrants. 
Until the last ten years Lam safe in saying that 
go per cent. of them came from Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Germany, whereas the past ten 
years has seen an immense falling off in these, aud 
their place has been taken by. Hungarians, Poles, 
Italians, and Russian Jews—mostly from the very 
lowest classes. Indeed, it is commonly thought by 
Americans that the shipping of criminals and 
paupers to America has been assisted or encourag- 
ed by certain foreign Governments. Second, the 
settling together of great masses of these later 
immigrants, especially in the cities, and their 
consequent endeavour to preserve their original 
language and customs, even to the point of display- 
ing strong hostility to American ideas, customs, 
instutions, and language, insulting the American 
flag, and denouncing American laws. 

It is these two facts more than the number of 
foreigners in America that are fast bringing on a 
crisis. If these immigrants, even of inferior quality 
could be scattered evenly over the country, the pro= 
blem, aided by the wonderful assimilating power 
of the American people, might solve itself. 


Yours, &¢., J. W. D. 
December 5th, 1892. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE POLICE, 











To THe Epitor oF THe “Jara Matt.” 

SiR,—I wish to testify through your columns to 
the excellent conduct of the Japanese officials and 
people at the fire in ‘Tsukiji this morning. ‘The 
large empty house at No. 20 was cunsumed, im- 
periling the Club Hotel and the residences closely 
surrounding it. The fire was confined to the one 
building, however, even the servants’ quarters, ouly 
a few feet away, being saved, While this fortunate 
outcome was due largely to the absence of wind, 
the firemen deserve commendation for the efforts 
they made to prevent the spread of the fire. From 
the top of the next house I had an excellent 
opportunity to watch the conduct of the whole 
afiair, and it is difficnlt to see how it could have 
been managed better with such apparatus as they 
had. The conduct of the police is especially to be 
commended. ‘They took charge at once of the 
surrounding premises, kept the large crowd in 
perfect order and at a distance, and so prevented 
confusion and theft. 

Lam, very truly yours, 


WILLIAM J. LAWRANCE. 
19, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Dec. sth, 1892. 





THE KEROSENE OII. CASE. 


To THe Epitor of THe ‘Japan Mart.” 

Sir,—Critics who seek to influence public opinion 
by arguments drawn from sources not open to 
general inspection owe, I believe, a certain measure 
Of good faith to those whom they address and of 
fairness to those whom they criticize. Neither 
debt has been satisfactorily discharged by your 
correspondent “W.” I venture to say that the 
spectacle of a learned person and a stranger to 
those whom he attacks employing the weapons at 
disposal in the manner of your correspondent is at 












once unseemly and by no means common, With 
your leave I will make my meaning plainer. 
Since ‘ W.” isa trained lawyer —his acquaint- 


ance with the sayings of the eminent deceased 
Shaw and the eminent living Cooley forbids a con- 
trary assumption—since “W.” isa legal expert, 
how came he to lead your readers to understand 
(as they must have understood from his letter) 
that an advocate’s “ privilege” means the right (o 
say what he pleases without interference from the 
court, when in truthsit means no more than his im- 
munity from actions in respect of words uttered by 
him in the performance of his duty?“ W.” must 
know that the Courts of Western countries can and 
do control the liberty of speech in counsel, and are 
prompt to suppressthe scandalous and the irrele- 
vant whenever it appears: yet modesty or some 
other cause forbids him to parade his knowledge. 
It hasinever been said that Mr. Takahashi laid him 
self open to an action, but it is suggested that the 
Court should have interrupted him or expressed its 
disapproval of his conduct, and this suggestion 
*W has made no fair attempt to meet. 

« W.” proceeds to say: “His (counsel's) charge, 
in a nutshell, was that according to rumour the 
plaintiffs knew they had no case and had brought 
the suit merely to satisfy the Bank’s insistence.” 
What the charge is ina nutshell—compressed that 
is to say by the removal of the more offensive 
portions—I shall not trouble to consider. In its 
original form it affirmed the existence of rumours 
as to the object of the suit, which rumours were to 
the effect that some other business in which the 
plaintiffs were engaged had come to an unpleasant 
issue, that their creditors pressed for immediate 
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payment of a debt, and that the plaintiffs for the 
purpose of excusing themselves and gaining time 
alleged that they ad incurred a very heavy loss 
through Chinese, ‘The first two rumours directly 
affect the credit of the plaintiffs, while the third 
conveys a distinct imputation on their honesty— 
that they alleged a loss through Chinese, not 
because they had in fact suffered it but in order 
to stay the demands of their creditors, Com- 
pare this result with the contents of the nut- 
shell and the difference between them is painfully 
apparent, while “ W.’s” argument which assumes 
their identity seems to lose the main part of its 
force and ail its title to respect. The moral re- 
sponsibility of counsel for his statement, I shall 
leave to his conscience and to“ W.,” merely noting 
that it was open to him to ascertain the trath or 
falsity of the rumours from the creditors, that is to 
say, if W.’s” synonym be correct, from ‘ The 
Bank.” 

I trust that I have made it clear that “the 
bitter denunciation of the Japanese Court” by 
Messrs. Mourilyan, Heinmann & Co., or in less 
pointed but more accurate language the appeal of 
that firm to the judgment of the public, was based 
on a fuller recollection of the charges made by 
counsel and a more accurate acquaintance with 
the principles which prevail in the Western world 
than your correspondent “ W.” cares to display in 
your columns, 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

December 6th 1892. 








XxX. 


A STORY FOR MR. INOUYE 
KAKUGORO. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JaPAN Mait.”? 

Dear Mr,—I have read your writing about what 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said respecting my country 
and I want you to put what I think about it in 
Japanese. 

I think this, 

Ithink I shouldlike to tell Mr. Inouye Kaku- 
goro a story which we in Corea used to often tell 
to children : and which we now tell to grown men. 

Once in Corea there wasa big yard. And the 
yard was full of bones. And in the yard there 
were the houses of two dogs. And one dog was a 
yellow dog and the other dog was a white dog. 
‘And they were both male dogs. Also there was a 
female dog. It was small and it was mangy and 
its dog-house was dirty: but it was a female dog 
and in the dog house were bones. 

Now near by there lived another dog: and it 
was large and black and had teeth a finger long 
nd its dog house had two doors. And the back 
side door led into the court yard. But the back side 
door was very often shut. And then the black dog 
weut by the front side door and got bones in other 
courts, and then the white dog and the yellow dog 
had many bones. And the dog house of the black 
dog was near by the dog house of the female dog. 
Now it chanced that the white dog and yellow dog 
quarrelled and fought about the female dog. And 
this is the reason they made one against the other. 

The yellow dog said: 1 will protect her against 
her enemies. 

‘The white dog said: I will save her from false 
friends. 

The yellow dog said: My grandfather was her 
grandfather's first cousin. 

The white dog said: My grandfather eat hers 
up. 

"Phe yellow dog said: T taught her to bark. 
The white dog said: I will teach you I can bite. 
This is what they said in the court. Also they 

growled much. 

And the female dog sat in her dog house and 
he saw a chink in the wall and through the chink 
he saw the female dog and he spoke and said ; 

Female dog do you like noise! 

And the female dog said: No, for I like quiet 
and bones. 

And the black dog said: But they will take 
your bones and your dog house. 

Therefore I will protect you. 
shut and I ce; ot come, 

And the female dog said: 
chink large and wide. 

And so they did. 

And outside the noise of barking and growling 
was great: and inside the black dog and the 
female dog bit and tore till the chink was large. 
And when the battle outside was over there was 
the black dog in the female dog’s dog house. 

And the yellow dog and the white dog were sick 
and sore ; and they could fight no longer. 

And so the female dog sat quiet and her dog 
house was made clean and there were always bones 
in it. 

But now the black dog could always come into 
the court for when his door was shut the female 
dog’s door was open: and before there were but 
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three dogs to eat the bones and now there were four. 
Bat the black dog grew strong and fat. 
And in the end there was only one dog that E. 
eat the bones. 


[We print the above exactly as it has reached us, Our, corre 
spondent can scarcely expect us to translate his remarks into 
Jepanese— Eo. Fat 


A DISCLAIMER. 


To tHe Epitor or THe “JAPAN MAIL” 


S1r,—In the review of the religious press which 
appeared in the Fapan Weekly Mail of the 3rd 
inst., reference is made to a letter to the editor 
of the Rikugo Zasshi which is described as “in- 
dotsing Mr, Asada’s view” (see Mail of Nov. sth, 
p. 557) regarding a revision of the Japanese ver- 
sion of the Bible. As the writer of that letter, may 
I be allowed to say that I did not intend to ine 
dorse Mr. Asada’s views—certainly notin matters 
of detail, My object in writing was to point out 
that Mr, Asada was wrong in his statement that 
the Japanese Version was based upon the Au- 
thorized English Version and not upon the Greek 
‘Text, and that a considerable share of his criticisms 
were directed against features for which the trans- 
lators were not responsible, as they grew out of 
the rules of the Bible Societies which bore the ex- 
pense of the work. Possibly, a more liberal inter- 
pretation of those rules might have passed without 
censure; but the committees in charge did not 
feel at liberty to go farther in the direction desired 
by Mr. Asada. Itis true, I expressed my hearty 
sympathy with his desire to see a translation of 
the Bible which should be the product of Japanese 
scholarship ; but I suppose all friends of Japan may 
unite in that desire without any necessary dis- 
paragment of the present version, beyond what i 
involved in the acknowlegment that it was not 
prepared by Japanese. Macaulay has said that 
no one has ever written anything deserving a 
place of the first rank in literature in a language 
which he did not acquire so early as to have for- 
gotten the trouble which it cost him to learn 
it. No Japanese version can have a place in 
Japan corresponding to that which King James’ 
version has won in English literature, which is not 
the fruit of Japanese labour. In saying this, I am 
not unaware of the great amount of time bestowed 
upon the present version by Japanese gentlemen 
of high literary attainments; they were, however, 
more or less hampered by the fact that the full 
responsibility did not rest with them. It was my 
privilege to spend six of the best years of my life 
as a member of the Committee for the translation 
of the New Testament, and I have had some- 
g to do with the care of the text ever since. 
For this reason, I explicitly disclaimed in my letter 
any purpose to engage in a discussion of the merits 
of the present version, though I may perhaps be 
permitted to say here that a very considerable 
proportion of the criticisms submitted to a revising 
committee appointed about a year ago were based 
upon a very mistaken conception of the Japanese 
idiom, 

There are already several Japanese of high at- 
tainments in Biblical scholarship, but such scholar- 
ship is not the only requisite. It is by no means 
certain that there will be, for several years to come, 
a sufficient number of Japanese of good Biblical 
scholarship, who enjoy also a recognized standing 
in the literary world, to render the formation of a 
new translating committee expedient. Such a 
committee would also involve large expense. 
Without foreign help this expense could not at 
present be met, and the aid of the Bible societies 
under their present rules could only be secured by 
such concessions regarding the text as a Japayese 
committee might justly hesitate to make. Taking 
all this into consideration, it does not appear that 
the day for a new version is so near at hand as to 
render new editions of the present version inex- 
pedient. In preparing for the edition in the 
Roman letter, the revision already referred to was 
undertaken, ‘This revision occupied much time 
and earnest thought, and the new edition was 
carried through the press by a special committee, 
who bestowed upon it the most painstaking care. 
It presents in the best form yet attained, a version 
which, though prepared by foreigners, has had the 
benefit of the suggestions of several widely re- 
spected Japanese scholars, and has won a place in 
the estimation of the Christians of Japan far be- 
yond the best hopes of the translators. 

I remain, yours, &c., 

Tue “ RixuGo Zassni’s ” CORRESPONDENT. 

Tokyo, December 7th, 1892. 
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THE OPENING EXERCISES OF THE 


TOHOKU GARUIN AT SENDAI. 
ee ees 

The formal opening of this school took place 
on November 19th, The school began its existence 
some six years ago in a very small way under the 
joint labours of the missionaries of the Reformed 
Church and the Rev. M. Oshikawa. But from 
the first, in spite of severe disappointments, there 
has been an unwavering conviction on the part of 
the teachers that the school would succeed. It 
has steadily increased its force of teachers, foreign 
sand native, until the faculty now has three Japan- 
ese who have studied abroad, three foreigners, 
and eight others, The students number about 
one hundred and seventy-five. The course of 
study has been gradually extended and raised, 
until now the regular course covers seven years, 
and the theological three more. The school is 
situated in the centre of the city on the broadest 
avenue, and its new brick recitation-hall is by 
far the finest piece of architecture in the city. 
The decorations that were put put up by the 
students in honour of the opening were a five 
advertisement of what was going on. The gate- 
way, trees, and buildings were well covered with 
the usual signs of festivity, and what the stu- 
dents failed to express in the ordinary free use 
of red lanterns, evergreens, flags, &c., was left 
to take shape in a huge telescope made of U.S. 
flour-barrels set up on the tower of the building. 
The main hall was filled to overflowing, all de- 
partments of the city being well represented. Civil 
and military officials as well as the faculties of 
the various schools were present. 


Being a school with distinctly Christian prin- 
ciples, the exercises were of a positively relig 
character. There were no evasion of this 
at the same time there was no offensives insistance 
on it. The spirit of patriotism was accorded a 
most generous place, especially in the address of 
Mr. Hoy, the Vice-Principal, who gave a very 
touching history of the school, aud then spoke 
with deep feeling and eloquence of the purpose 
of the faculty to give the students a well rounded 
education, one that should neglect no side of a 
young man’s well being, and one that should es- 
pecially fit him for Japanese citizenship in this 
transition period of ihe nation, Next came the 
address of Principal Ishilawa, No one who 
knows this man’s _history—how bitterly he was 
persecuted as a Chiristian years ago in Niigata, 
so that even an attempt was made to assassinate 
him on the street one night, which attempt re- 
sulted in the murder of the wrong man—can 
wonder at the power he has over lis audiences 
whenever his subject touches upon the religion to 
which he has absolutely given his lile. All the 
intense earnestness of his nature came out in 
his explanation of the principles that have in- 
fluenced his choice of Christian education as his 
life-work. The motto over his desk, Kei Shin Ai 
Fin, gave him hisstarting-point. Reverence God, 
Love Man, shows at once the trend of an eastern 
mind in selecting the more impressive word Rever- 
ence for God, while a western speaker would 
almost inevitabfy have taken the form that per- 
meates literature—Love God, Love Man. Reve- 
rence is, in the Fast, the bond of all witness, as 
Love is in the West. The weight of his speech, 
so far as it was religious, was on the word Kami, 
one of the vaguest in the vocabulary of Japan. 
But in Mr. Oshikawa’s mind, it became a most 
vivid and exalted conception, illustrated by science, 
zsthetics, philosophy, and illumined by the excep- 
tional character of his own profound experiences, 
and so was made to stand out as a living realily 
before the minds of his hearers, Turning to Edu- 
cation as based on faith in such a God, he called 
attention, in the same lofty style of language, to 
the other two mottoes which adorned the walls on 
the right and left, Humanity and Divinity, and, 
Talent, Virtue, Wisdom, Knowledge. 

This was followed by Mayor Endo, who modestly 
expressed his inability to speak after an orator like 
Mr. Oshikawa. With a few appropriate remarks 
and congratulations the Mayor sat down. 

The Governor, Mr. Funakoshi, very kindly sent 
aletter of regret that he was detained by official 
business from accepting the invitation which had 
been extended to him. He took pains also to send 
his congratulations to the teachers, both foreign 
and native on the prospects before them, 

Three cheers for the Emperor in the usual 
formula, Tennd Heika Banzai, were given by the 
guests within, and these were followed by three 
more from the students without. 

The addresses fitted into the occasion with rare 
appropriateness. Liberty was not sactificed to 
formality, yet everything was done impressively. 
All concerned are to be congiatulated. A school 
with a faculty of such men must succeed. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF ¥APAN. 


+ 
A regular monthly meeting of the above men- 

tioned Society was held on Friday, Dec. 2nd, at 

the rooms of the Geographical Society (Chigaku- 

Kiokai) Nishi-konyacho, Kiobashi, Tokyo, begin- 
ing at 5 p.m., Dr. E. Divers, F.R.S., &c. in the 
hair, 

Viscount C. Hori, G. Bigot, and K. Taka- 
hashi were unanimously elected members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Tf. ‘Lanaka was called on to report on the 
“ Re-touching Solution” that was mentioned in 
the report of the last meeting. He reported very 
fevourably, stating that he found it the best medium 
that he had, so far, used. 

Mr. Kajima Sebi showed some very effective 
prints of sunset views, and an enormous camera 
for taking dicect negatives on plates measuring 42 
X 36 inches. 

Pinhole photographs were shown by Mr. Favre- 
Brandt, Mr. Tanaka, and Messrs. W. K. Burton 
and K. Arito. These were of various sizes, vary- 
ig from about 8 X Ginchesto 18 X 12. Some 
were remakably good, showing, in the general 
opinion of these present, all the definition that was 
necessary for pictorial effect. Some members 
considered the effects betier than these of photo- 
graphs taken with lenses. 

Mr. K. Arito showed a set of prints;of Konodai 
on plane paper toned with platinum,” ‘The prints 
were made by the process described in the report 
of the annual meeting for 1891. 

Mr. K, Ogura showed a set of excellent and 
most interesting photographs of the recent military 
manceuvres. 

Messrs. W. K. Burton and K. Arito showed 
the results of a set of experiments with plates 
stained with picric acid neutralized. with am- 
monia (presumably really picrate of ammonium) 
to prevent halation. Mr. Burton had, some 
years ago, tried the effect of staining films 
with various dies to prevent halation, but 
had not been very successfnl. Asa rule, if hala- 
tion were prevented, the plate was very much 
slowed, or there was great difficulty in geuing 
density, With picric acid this was not so. The 
sensitiveness was somewhat reduced, but not 
much, whilst, so far as density was concerned, the 
difficulty had, up to the present, been ‘that 
loo great density had to be been got in every case. 
‘The picrate did not seem so much actually to slow 
the plate as to act as a retarder in development. 
This necessitated a developer strong in alkali and, 
even with very small proportions of pyro. or of 
eikonogen, the density came up too great. Doubt- 
less farther experiments would lead to the disco- 
very of aremedy. The next were to be made with 
plates coated with emulsion with which picric acid 
(or picrate of ammonium) had been mixed. 
Both halation and  solaration were completely 
prevented. 

Several hundred lantern slides were shown on 
the screen, and it was decided to hold a lantern 
evening in Yokohama at an early date. 

The proceedings terminated with 
thinks to the chairman, 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
Ee Cae R eR 
Chicago, November 11th. 

Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., has resigned 
the pastorate of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, of Boston, after a faithful service of more 
than six years. He has been honoured with the 
appointment for this year to the Dudleian Lecture- 
ship at Harvard College. This was founded in 1751 
by Chief Justice Paul Dudley, of Massachusetts : 
and the books making the series of Dudleian lec 
tures form one of the standard productions of the 
University. Dr. Griffis’s lecture, to be delivered in 
the chapel of Harvard College, will be on the sub. 
ject, “The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination.” 

Rev. J. Batchelor’s book, The Ainu of Japan, 
is published by Fleming H. Revell Co. of this city. 

It is reported here that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is arranging to place two more steamers 
‘on the route from Vancouver to Yokohama. 

‘A newspaper item has had considerable circula- 
ion to the effect that the Emperor of Japan * will 
visit Europe next year, and may be induced to ex- 
tend his journey to the United States.” Is there 
any truth in the statement 

The Japanese in Chicago gave evidence that 
they have not lost the Yamato-damashti, when 
they duly celebrated the Emperor’s birthday on 
the ged inst. ‘The Japanese workmen, about 25 in 
number, in the Woild’s Fair grounds, struck worl: 
about three o'clock, and, repairing to their lodging 
place, had an appropriate celebration. In the 
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evening World’s Fair Commissioner Tej 
his residence near the grounds, entertained a 
number of the Japanese residents of this city and 
y. There are about twenty Japanese who 
may be called permanent residents; and there are 
about thirty more who are here in connection with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 

This city is also favoured just now with a chry- 
santhemum show, which, though it cannot compare 
with those of Dangozaka, is yet very beautiful. 
The Inter-Ocean says of it :— 


‘Some one has declared that the best illustration of the doctrine 
of evolution to present to a delicate and sensitive mind is the 
chrysanthemum, the golden flower evolved from the modest 
bloom upspringing from the sacred mountain's base in fair 
Japan into the glorious perfection exhibited in the Second 
Regiment Armory yesterday. 


Palms, orchids, roses, and other flowers and plants 
add to the beauty of the exhibition, 

Rev. S. Vishner Karmarkar, of Bombay, has 
been addressing various audiences in this city on 
the phases of Christian work in India. He is “a 
high caste Brahmin,” and “speaks the English 
language fluent! 

Mr. 'W. E. Giles, a special agent of the World’s 
Fair in the Western Pacific islands, lost his life 
Sept. 12th near Loma Loma, Heand his wifeand 
two children left Loma Loma in a small boat to 
reach a steamer, and in a squall all were drowned. 

The separate building for the department of 
liberal arts will stand between the German and the 
French head-quarters in the Northern part of the 
grounds. It will be irregular in shape, it will 
contain about 160,000 square feet of ground floor 
with about 40,000 square feet in a gallery. It will 
cost $150,000, 

While the Exposition is open, there will be on 
the grounds twenty-five restaurants, each to ac- 
commodate 1,000 persons. The service will be of 
three grades; the first-class, the ordinary, and the 
lunch counter, 

The W.C.T.U. Convention was held this year 
in Denver, and will undoubtedly be fully reported 
by your correspondent at that place. It suffices 
here to say, that Lady Henry Somerst, of England, 
was present, and that Miss Frances E. Willard was 
once more elected President. 

Tae Passtpent’s Gratirune. 


Washington, November and. 
‘The President to-day requested the publication of the follow: 












































ing card 

* The expressions of sympathy with me and our family in our 
great sorrow, from individuals, from societies, from church 
Conventions, ‘from public meetings, from political clubs und 


committees of all parties, have been so tender and so full of 
respect and love for Mrs. Harrison that I reluctantly abandon 
the purpose of making a personal acknowledgment of each, 
We are grateful, very grateful, for this great cup of good will 
and for your prayerful intercessions. May God give to each 
of you in every trial that grace and strength which you have 
asked for us. Bensasin Hankison, 


The President has issued his annual proclama- 
tion of a day of thanksgiving on the last Thursday 
(24th) of this month, 

Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, died suddenly, November and, at Portland, 
Oregon, from an overdose of laudanum. 

Private Iams, the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
won great notoriety at the time of the Homestead 
troubles by cheering when the news was received 
of the attack on H. C. Frick. For that offence 
he was ordered to be strung up by the thumbs, 
stripped of his uniform, and drummed out of the 
militia, Afterwards he brought a suit before a 
Pittsburg justice of the peace against the officers 
of the militia for assault and battery. On the 5th 
inst., the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty 

The Briggs trial began in the New York Pres- 
bytery day before yesterday, but has not yet 
reached any important developments, 
ing the evening of the 7th inst. a cold wave, 
which in the north-west became a blizzard, struck 
the country, and made the election day sharp and 
cold ; but it did not seem to be able to keep many 
from exercising the franchise. 

The political campaign ended in a surprise to 
all parties. The sweeping Democratic victory was 
as unexpected to the victors as to the vanquished, 
Both parties had, of course, made big and boastful 
claims, but could not base their calculations on 
positive knowledge. The secret Australian ballot 
was an important factor in creating uncertainty 
and in making a pure and honest vote. It was a 
campaign of calm deliberation and careful weigh- 
ing of the issues, and resulted in a glorious victory 
for the Democratic party and the cause of tariff 
reform. It showed that the thoughtful voters were 
not frightened by the bugaboo of wild-cat currency, 
or by the possibility of free coinage of silver, or by 
the Solid South.” The silver question was not 
an issue except with the People’s Party, which, 
however, polled a large vote; the Prohibition 
Party not play much part in the election, 
though it may have increased its popular vote. 
The tariff question was the dominant issue on 
which the campaign was fought. 

Tt was known the morning after election, that 
Cleveland and Stevenson were surely elected; but 
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will stand, It is slow work counting the large and 
complex ballots, especially when so many persons 
declined to vote a straight ticket. In this ward, 
for instance, about 500 voters, like your corre- 
spondent, supported the Democratic candidates 
for State and county officers. Even the unofficial 
returns will, in some cases, be needed to settle 
disputed claims. There is still alittle doubt about 
some of the electoral votes. North Dakota, for 
instance, is very close, with the chances in favour 
of the Fusion electors; and even McKinley’s 
State of Ohio, if it goes Republican, will not give 
Harrison much more than 1,000 majority. The 
following table, giving North Dakota to Weaver 
and Ohio to Harrison, represents fairly the pre- 


sent condition of affairs :— 
Euxcrora Vote, 
‘Whole No. of votes. Harrison, Cleveland. Weaver. 
ban = Pas 





State. 
Alabama 
‘Arkansas... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho .. 
Minois.. 



















Maine... 
Maryland 


fititel 


Missouri 






Montana 3 
Nebraska 8 
Nevada - 
New Ham 4 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolia: 
North Dakota 
Ohio. 
Oregon 
Penneylvai 
Rhode Island 
South Carolin: 
South Dakota. 
‘Tennessee 
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Virginia: 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wiscousin}.. 
Wyoming 








Total. 444 ay 
Necessary to'a choice, 223. 
The Republicans will lose a number of votes in 


the Senate, and thus pass into the position of a 
minority. In California, New York, Wisconsin, 
and New Jersey a Republican will be replaced by 
‘a Democrat; in Montana and Nevada, and per- 
haps in North Dakota by a Populist. In the 
Senate of the next Congress the Populists will 
have at least five, the Republicans probably forty, 
and the Democrats forty-three. This gives the 
Democrats a plurality, but not a majority, and 
puts the balance of power in the hands of the 
Peoples’ Party. . 

Tu the new House of Representatives the De- 
mocrats will lave a plurality of about*go, and a 
majority of about 80. Many districts are so close 
as to be yet in doubt; but the Chicago Tribune, a 
Republican newspaper, printed this morning a 
table of 217 Democrats, 127 Republicans and 11 
Populists.. In Arkansas, Hugh Dinsmore, ex- 
Minister to Korea, was elected on a small margin; 
in California, the notorious anti-Chinese champio 
was re-elected; in Georgia Speaker Crisp was 
re-elected; the “objector,” W. S. Holman, is 
returned again from Indiana; “ Sockless” Jessy 
Simpson, of Kensas, has another term ; from New 
Hampshire comes ex-Senrator Henry W. Blair; in 
New York, Bourke Cochran was re-elected ; here 
and there valuable members, both Republican and 
Democratic, were re-elected. In the present Con- 

ress the Democratic majority has been too un- 

wieldy; in the next Congress it will be somewhat 
Tess, but perhaps more easily controlled, It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that more will be accomplished 
in the line of necessary legislation. ; 

With a few words about the State elections, this 
letter must close to catch the mail. In Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin the Democrats elected Governors : in Mas- 
sachusetts Governor Russell was the only successful 
candidate on the Democratic State ticket, In 
Nebraska, to the surprise of all, Crourese, Re- 
publican, beat Van Wyke, Populist, for Governor. 
In Colorado, North Dakota, Nevada, and, per- 
haps, Idaho and Montana, the Populists elected 
Governors. In the other States the election went 
about as was expected. 

It is said that Mrs. Harrison, knowing that she 
had not long to live, expressed a wish that she might 
live till after the election, because she had confi- 
dence that the people would honour her husband 
with a re-election. _In view of the result, it seems 
providential that she was spared the bitter disap- 
pointment of hér cherished hopes. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN THE fAPAN- 
ESE ALPS. 


22ers gee 
By Watrer Wesron, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ene- 
Lisu Captain, Kose. 
(concsuoan). 

After half an hour’s stay on the summit, we are 
reminded of the fact that we still have a long des- 
cent to make before reaching the cave at which we 
intend to pass the night, and at 4p.m, the journey 
is begun. Coming down, the loose stones on the 
flank of the mountain are anything but pleasant, 
and need a good deal of deliberation to avoid 
tumbles and sprains, but once on the snow glori- 
ous glissades are possible, though in these the 
guides decline to share, their warazi here being 
worse than useless, and the descent is made by 
them on the broken ridges above the slopes of 
snow. 

Just before nightfall—at 6.0, for daylight dies 
young in these valleys overshadowed by the steep 
hheighits on either hand—the Akasaka no fwagoya is 
reached. The coolie has just returned with the 
supplies for which he had been sent to the lower 
camp, and we proceed to enjoy our well-earned 
food and rest. Soon a cheery fire is blaz- 
ing and when our meal is over we turn 
in, our beds consisting of a few leaves and 
fetns underneath our shawls and sleeping bag 
sheets, whilst for pillow a riicksack and a camera 
suffice. Under the lee of the great wedge of rock 
we are well shelterd. The place has been a little 
improved since last year, and with an umbrella at 
our heads to keep off the night breeze that pierces 
acrevice at that end anda fire at our feet, we sleep 
the sleep of the satisfied. 

The following day, leaving the cave at 6.15, we 
passed down the valley to Yokoodani in three hours, 
picked up the rest of our baggage, and crossed the 
Tokugotdge toShimajima, the little dog our guides 
had with them on the way, securing, alter a sharp 
tussle, a yellow marten near the summit of the 
pass on the western side. 

The distance from the cave to Shimajima is 
reckoned by the bear hunters at not quite 12 74 
(30 miles), and it was only after a race against 
time from the top of the foge that we just managed 
to reach our inn by night fall (6.50 p.m.), our 
porters bringing in their baggage an hour or so 
later on. 

From Shimajima—one of the most delightful of 
mountain retreats in which to spend a quiet  off- 
day” after a long expedition—a good road takes 
one into Matsumoto, one of the largest towns in 
the great and fertile province of Shinshiu. This 
side of the range exhibits the greatest contrast to 
the solitudes of Hida on the West. ‘The latter 
province, which covers an area of 268 square ri 
(about 1,606 square miles) has only a population 
of 113,485 people ; comparatively little of the land 
is cultivated, the chief sources of livelihood being 
silk-worm breeding and timber cutting. 

On the other hand, Shinshiu, with an area of 
5,088 square miles, supports a population of 1,095, 
998, and presents an aspect of prosperity and cul- 
tivation of the most general character. 

To the north east of the town of Matsumoto, on 
the western outskirts of the hills over which the 
road to Karuizawa crosses, stands the little village 
of Asama, celebrated in all the country round for 
its hot springs, which make it the Miyanoshita of 
the province of Shinshu. 

After our ride from Shimajima, to which jinriki- 
sha had been sent by a messenger despatched to 
Matsumoto for them, we found the latter place 
extremely close and hot, for we had lately been 
spending so much time at higher elevations that 
the change was very noticeable. 

Accordingly, a visit was paid to the baths in 
question where, at Ume no Yu—a spacious bath- 
house inn of unusual size and comfort—we had a 
delightful experience. Private bath-rooms, some 
twice or thrice the size of the well known ones at 
the Fujiya Hotel at Miyanoshita, supplied with 
every convenience, proved a genuine boon after 
our somewhat rough and tumble experiences of 
the past fortnight in the solitudes of Hida. 

The water is said to be efficacious in no less 
than 28 specific diseases, the list I was presented 
with beginning with brain-disease and ending with 
paralysis. 

‘At Matsumoto I had to part with my genial 
fellow traveller whose cheery companionship had 
helped to make our Hida trip so enjoyable, and 
whilst he went eastwards, I struck out due south, 
having as my object the first ascent of Akaishi- 
san, one of the highest peaks of the great range 
between the well known rivers Tenriugawa and 
Fujikawa. Owing to its position, the lofty ridge 
of which it forms the culminating point is scarcely 
seen|from the ordinary beaten tracks, and in order 
to obtain a view of it one needs to stand on some 




















height overlooking the intervening ranges which 
shut it out. 

A native carriage was chartered for my bag- 
gage, my own person, and that of the ever obliging 
young landlord of the Shinanoya inn, at which both 
last year and this I have found the greatest atten- 
tion. On the occasion of my first visit he was in- 
defatigable in his efforts at furthering our plans, 
and now he proved no less solicitous to do the same. 
Indeed, he volunteered to accompany me as far as 
I wished on my expedition, and his ever-ready help 
made the journey all the pleasanter, And so behold 
the basha rattling down the street leading out of 
Matsumoto at the southern end of the town, as we 
turn our backs on the great mountains which for a 
fortnight past have afforded so much enjoyment. 
Atide of 2$ hours along a good road over the 
Matsumoto plain brings us to Shiwojiri, and in 40 
minutes more we are on the summit of the pass 
of that name, the well-made shindo (new road) 
taking a turn to the south-east from the village as 
it mounts the hills, and crosses them at an altitude 
of 2,800 feet. 

A long but gradual descent soon takes us into 
the broad valley of the Tenrii-gawa whose swift 
current is approached shortly after passing through 
the village of Miyaki. An hour more and we 
teach Matsushima, here bidding a glad good-bye 
to the “jaunting car” a day’s jolting in which— 
asa Scotch friend remarked of a sinrikisha vide 
over a very cobbly road—though it may be “a 
grand thing for the liver, is uncommonly bad 
for the troosers.” From Matsushimato Takatof 
our halting place forthenight, a nearly level walk 
of 8} miles took us across the valley, affording 
grand views of the summits of Komagatake of 
Koshiu in front, and the mountain of the same 
name in Shinshiu on our right, On proceeding 
to the inn at Takato, to which we had been recom- 
mended, de more Faponico, we were refused 
admittance, and the same reception greeted us at 
asecond. Finally, we sought the aid of the local 
policeman who succeeded in making our third at- 
tempt effectual. They had never had a foreigner 
here before, they said, and feared they could not 
hope to give satisfaction, but still they would try 
their best. Apparently they did, for the next 
ning when the bill was presented we were as- 
tonished to find that whilst supper, bed, and break- 
fast were charged at 25 sen each, we were called 
upon to pay go sen for a little carp and eel, 
which fish are by no means a rarity here. Takato, 
a busy, prosperous town of some 4,000 inha- 
bitants, is picturesquely situated in the valley 
of the Mibukawa about 6 miles from the point of 
junction of that river with the Tenriugawa just 
below Ina on the Ina Kaido. This road is one of 
considerable importance, and from just below 
Shiwojiri runs for many miles nearly parallel with 
the Nakasendo which it has crosses at that vil- 
lage. It is, however, separated from it by the 
great mountain chain which also divides the Kiso- 
gawa from the Tenriugawa, and whose loftiest 
summit is the well-known Komagatake of Shinshu, 
highest of all the many mountains which bear 
that name. A grand expedition, taking one from 
the Nakasendo to the Inakaido, may be made 
over the summit of Komagatake (10,300 feet) 
from Agematsu to Ina, the views afforded being, 
from the central situation of the peak, of the most 
extensive and sublime description, The distance 
is estimated at a little over 12 ri (30 miles) and 
the climb involves an ascent of 7,500 feet on the 
west, and a descent of about 8,000 on the eastern 
side. The time taken, going steadily, is about 12 
hours, though, as the expedition made by Mr. H 
W. Belcher and myself last year was the first 
crossing by foreign travellers, we had no means 
of making any comparison in the matter of times. 

Pleasant were the recollections that came 
crowding into one’s memory as I left Takato on a 
gloriously clear morning, and looked back at the 
sharp peak for which, just at this time a 
year ago, my friend and 1 were starting. 
When on the top of the mountain then we 
were much attracted by the appearance of the 
great parallel range far beyond the broad valley 
of the Tenriugawa, and now the interest then 
aroused is stimulating one to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with these peaks of which but little is 
at present known. 

Leaving Takato behind us, our route leads us 
high above the broad strong stream of the Mibu- 
kawa in whose company we keep for more 
than half the day. The most striking object 
in the landscape is the rugged form of the Koshiu 
Komagateke, which, though well seen from Takato 
itself, appears most to advantage at a point some 
5 miles to the South, where the valley of the Kuro- 
kawa opens out on the left and discloses a mag- 
nificent prospect of the great precipices and ridges 
and the dark wooded lower slopes of the moun- 
tain, The ascent from this, the western side, should 
be an interesting expedition, but we were able to 
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gain very little information about it. Indeed, the 
ignorance of the people in this locality concerning 
its topography is surprising, and it was only by 
dint of the most minute and persistent enquiries 
that I was able by degrees to get any information 
‘of the mountain towards which our steps were 
bent. The character of the scenery in this neigh. 
bourhood is pretty witlout anything very striking 
to attract the atiention when once Komagatake 
has fallen behind and is hidden from view by 
intervening lower ridges. At Ichinose (also called 
Entsuji) a halt was made for lunch, and a long wait 
was necessitated by the late arrival of the pack- 
horse we had chartered for our baggage, the load 
being, nevertheless, a very lightone. Immediately 
‘on reaching the house which does duty for an inn— 
for few but the inhabitants of the valley use this 
road—we made arrangements with our host for a 
fresh horse to replace the one en voute from Ta- 
kato. The prospective transport, he said, would 
arrive tadaima—a word which is popularly sup 
posed to mean “immediately,” but as a matter of 
fact does mean, as has been pointed out already 
by a great authority on the language, any time be- 
tween now and Christmas! In the present  in- 
stance it had to be translated by 2} hours,’ a dis- 
advantage at a place where the swarms of flies 
were in excess of anything I ever beheld. ‘The 
house at which we rested during this time was 
pleasingly deceptive in the matter of personal ap- 
appearance. On entering, a dirty bare space with 
a large untidy room at the far end is all that is to 
be seen, but as a matter of fact there is a great 
deal more behind than appears at first. sight, 
for, on turning to the right through a matless 
apartment, devoted, as most rooms in these parts 
are to the culture of silkworms, a lovely little 
guest room greets the traveller, and by its very 
neatness and coolness tempts him to rest an in- 
ordinate length of time. The mats are spotless, 
and the woodwork beautifully polished, in curious 
contrast to the front portion of the building. 
Nearly three hours had passed before we could 
move on, and when we did we found the walklay up 
the close valley, narrowing al every few yards, into 
which the sun beats down fiercely with all the 
power of its early afternoon rays, Three miles 
‘out from Ichinose finds us at the head of the valley 
on the summit of the Ichinose-toge, 4,442 feet 
above sea-level; but not before I have had a 
narrow escape of making the quickest descent on 
record to the bed of the stream, down a nearly 
perpendicular bank thickly overgrown with thick 
bushes and young trees. Forin this neighbourhood 
wild raspbrerries of great size grow in abundance, 
and their crimson fruit proves a constant tempta- 
tion to stray from the pathway we are on, 

From the summit of the pass the narrow road 
still goes due south, and as it has just left the 
source of the Mibugawa behind, so here it dis- 
covers the birthplace of the Kitairigawa (or Kashi- 
ogawa as it sometimes called, from the name of 
the locality through which it flows) until, farther 
down, it joins the waters of the Koshibugawa on 
its way to swell the mighty torrent of the Tenriu- 
gawa itself. The path continues to descend 
through a shady forest of firs, maples, and sawara, 
and as most of the few inhabitants of the valley 
gain their livelihood by working up the timber in 
various ways, saw mills form a large proportion of 
the erections one passes on the downward way. 
‘The character of the scenery now improves, and 
on the hill side about half down to Ichiba, a few 
scattered cottages under the name of Onnataka 
are worthy of notice by reason of a curious report 
anent them, On dit that here women only are 
looked on as the heads of the households, whilst 
if any outside “ Lord of creation” (what a misno- 
mer here!) should have the temerily to aspire to 
the hand of one of these fair ladies, his life then is 
of but short duration. For though it is popularly 
supposed that the hen-pecked husband is in fai 
Japan a non-existent personage, or at any rate a 
yara avis, the reverse would seem to be the case 
here; since it is assuredly owing to the crushing 
weight of the burden of matrimonial life that these 
unfortunates come to such untimely ends. 

Near Ichiba the scenery grows more pictur- 
esque as the valley opens out, and the pretty village 
with its cottages dotted about on either side of the 
broad river, here crossed by a long narrow bridge, 
at length greets our eyes. We had been recom 
mended to the inn—doubtless the better of a 
poor pair—on the left bank of the stream, but owing 
to sickness in the house we could not be taken in, 
and had therefore to try the modest establishment 
just across the bridge, the Dai Maraya by name. 
Here we were successful, and whilst waiting for 
the baggage to arrive T enjoyed the nightly 
luxury of a furd, than which nothing is more 
refreshing and soothing to the traveller when a 
good day's work has heen done. As it was only six 
o'clock when we ceached Ichiba T decided 10 wait 
for my own provisions rather than fall to on the 
native food with which my companion speedily 
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proceeded to regale himself. By about 8 p.m., 
however, no beast of burden had arrived, and the 
inner man began to assert its claims so. persist- 
ently that I was obliged to called for gosen to satisfy 
its needs. Hour alter hour still dragged on in 
weary expectation, until it at length appeared as 
if this Micawber-like state of waiting for * some- 
thing to turn up” might go on indefinitely, 

By midnight, therefore, as the baggage did not 
turn up, [turned in, é.e. turned over on the futons, 
on which Thad for some five hours been already 
reclining, and went to sleep. 

It is a fact of common experience that misery 
acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows, and 
this occasion was no exception to the rule, for 
how many of that domestic insect, which is 
always so much athome in the hostelries of Japan, 
I fed with my own hand, though truly against my 
will, [ should be afraid to say. How they fared I 
can not clearly tell, for though I may have been faint 
through want of sustenance, they certainly had no 
cause for complaint. However, it was the first time 
they had been out to dinner on foreign food, so 
one must make allowances for them, but I regret 
to state they made none whatever for me. 

An early start next day was impossible, as it 
was not until 8.15 that the truant pack-horse and 
his laggard leader appeared on the scene. To 
account for the 12 hours delay, the latter explained 
that the former had become weak by the way, an 
excuse which could deceive no one, for on unload- 
ing the animal of its burden, it transpired that 
my share of it was only a small one, the would-be 
wily rustic having en route engaged for a mere 
trifle to carry on astill greater cargo for some one 
else, though I was to pay the full hire myself in 
addition to this extra charge. 

The trick, however, failed of its object, and my 
friend was the loser by his cunning, since now 1 
declined to pay more than a fair share, and not the 
whole of the hire, and the rest he was compelled 
to whistle for, or get it as he could, 

A glorious moming made the walk on from 
Ichiba to Okawara, 24 miles, very pleasant, and 
grandly did the rocky cliffs below the former village 
stand out as the Kashio.gawa, down which we 
have been travelling, leaves us at the turn it takes 
westwards to join company with the Koshibu-gawa 
whose course we now have to follow almost up to its 
very source. A wide valley now opens out amongst 
the well-cultivated hills and on the lower slopes of 
these to the left, the pretty cottages and picturesque 
little temple of Okawara are perched in a shelter- 
ing grove of cryplomeria. 

‘As we pass along the pathway leading up from 
the river bed to the village, the local belfry attracts 
our attention. ‘This consist of a flat board of very 
hard wood, in shape like the ordinary notice-boards 
of the country, suspended underneath a narrow 
wooden roof, between two posts. When struck by 
awell wielded truncheon the board gives out a 
note which resounds far and wide as a call to the 
villagers to cease their labours and gather to the 




















spot to hear the announcement it is desired to 
Iwas told that this was once quite a com- 


make. 
mon object in country villages in former times, 
but that it is now very rarely met with except in 
the remotest parts. 

And yet close by stands the largest and neatest 
village school I have seen for some time, a curious 
contrast with its foreign face side by side with this 
old relic of by-gone days. 

A kindly welcome was accorded at the inn kept 
by Imai Takijird, and though it was the first time 
he had been called on to cater for a foreign guest, 
yetso zealously did he, his family, and his domestics 
exert themselves that I fared more comfortably in 
this little out of the way hamlet than any where 
else during the whole of my trip. A chair and 
a desk were borrowed from the school, and every 
attention was shown that simple native courtesy 
could devise, So it was with an anticipation 
of genuine satisfaction that, when I had to say 
good bye for a couple of days or so, I was able to 
look forward to spending Sunday's quiet rest on 
my teturn to this hospitable inn, 

We had been told at Ichiba that probably the 
local policeman of Okawara, one Hasegawa, would 
be able to give or gain information about Akaishi 
San, and our expectations were not disappointed. 
For shortly, thanks to his intervention on our be- 
half, the very person we wanted arrived, a hunter, 
Morishita Takiya by name, who last year suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit of the peak in 
company with an official of the War Office who 
had been sent to carry out certain surveying opera- 
tions in this neighbourhood for which the height 
and position of Akaishi-san were particularly [a 
vourable. Him we at once engaged, and asa 
companion for him one of his friends whom he at 
once went to seek, By the time we had finished 
preparations, the men were both ready, and we set 
out for a walk of six miles to the place at which 
we had been told we could spend the night. 
The path thither was a remarkably good one for 
































the most part, though here and there an awkward 
passage hiad to be made over the débris of recent 
landslips which had obliterated all traces of the 
road and carried destruction far down the moun- 
tain sides to the river below. |.eaving Okawara 
behind, the character of the scenery soon changes, 
a magnificent wild gorge succeeding the bright 
open valley with its level fields and terraced slopes. 
‘The road winds round the forest-clad heights far 
above the great torrent of the Koshibugawa, aud 
passes through the neat village of Kamasawa, on 
the side of a steep promontory where a lateral 
valley opens out on the left, 3f miles from Oka- 
wara, Then comes a descent to the level of the 
stream, and a tributary torrent is crossed by a 
bridge, after which an almost equally steep ascent 
takes us up once more to a height of some hundreds 
of feet above the river. Butat length we come toa 
full stop, as the path suddenly ends, dipping down 
to the edge of the torrent, and then disappearing 
in the most abrupt and unexpected way. 

But just above the spot where the track loses 
itself, stands the curious establishment of which we 
had been told. This consists of a rough structure 
containing one big room downstairs and several 
smaller ones in the ngkas, these latter being for the 
accomodation of the country folk who occasionally 
resort hither for the sake of the sulphur water bath 
which gives this odd shanty its vasson d'étre. To 
enter the house one has to pass by the two baths 
which stand on a raised platform on the left under- 
neath a wooden shed. One of these is artificially 
heated to a temperature of about 120°, whilst the 
other is left at its natural temperature of half that 
amount. The advantage of having the two side 
by side is very great, aud nowhere have I enjoyed 
this kind of bathing more than at this queer out 
of the world spot at the bottom of this lonely glen. 

How politely the old grey patriarch of 73 received 
me and apologized for all the roughness and dirt 
which he said, he knew would beso trying | With 
modest pride he presented me with a little packet of 
| yubana, the solidified deposit of the mineral spring 
which to him was no doubt, the most wonderful 
thing in the world. With what alacrity he skipp- 
ed about--activity astonishing in one of his years 
—to get ready the best room he had got, turning 
out, as 1 afterwards discovered to my regret, a 
party to whom he had previously given it, Never 
shall I forget the polite amazement with which he 
watched his first foreign guest prepare and de- 
spatch the evening meal. T have had many pleas- 
ant experiences of kindly civility in one part or 
another of this land of bows and smiles and pretty 
speeches, but never, either in or out of Japan, have 
Tmet with a truer gentleman than this poor, un- 
tutored rustic dwelling all his days in an out of 
the way valley which * Civilisation ” in its onward 
march has not yet reached. 

Half-past six on the following morning saw us 
onthe march for Akaishi-san and as the route 
thither first lay up the torrent bed of the impetuous 
Koshibu-gawa—which by the way, gives to the 
bath house here its name of Koshibu-no-Yu— 
our climb was almost a repetition of that to 
the foot of Yari-ga-take a week before. It was, 
however, never possible to take to the banks, 
and the whole of the time we were in the bed 
of the torrent our way lay over its rounded 
slippery boulders. Occasionally we had a grand 
bit of real climbing when in some narrower part 
of the channel it was necessary to turn some great 
rock at the side that jutted far out into the stream 
and barred the way. But the coolies seemed 
hardly to appreciate this form of recreation and 
on the descent studiously avoided such spots wher- 
ever it was possible. On either hand the cliffs 
that hem in the torrent, wooded very nearly from 
base to summit, rise up so steeply as to only leave 
quite a narrow band of the clear blue sky, which 
shows in lovely contrast with the dark hues of the 
sombre sides of the ravine. At length, after 24 
hours, steady going, during which we liad crossed 
and re-crossed the stream a score of limes or more, 
we were able to call a halt at the point where we 
had to leave its course and take to the precipitous 
pine-clothed slopes of the great spur thrown out 
on the western side of Akaishi San. On the 
left a wide valley opens up, the birthplace of the 
Koshibugawa, which is here joined by the wild 
waters of a torrent hurrying down from the south 
western slopes of the mountain, ‘The spot is known 
to the hunters as Hirokawa, and may fairly be 
considered as the fumoto of Akaishi, the true base 
ofthe peak. Two hours’ hard scramble through 
the pine forest on the spur, brought us close to the 
point of its junction with the main mass of the 
mountain, our course being till now due east. A 
hollow spot here, called Funekubo, in allusion to its 
supposed resemblance to a boat—proved a capital 
place for lunch, and on making a move again we 
began to worle round tothe north. A couple of 
hours over the bare loose reddish rocks of the 
western slope brought us to a place in the midst of 
a great stony wilderness where the coolics—or 
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rather the one who was acting as “ guide”—averred 
we should find water. 

This, however, was a delusion, for none was to 
be seen, so, after depositing the baggage in a safe 
spot, we once moreturned our faces eastwards and 
in an hour we were on the aiéte which cuns from 
the summit of Akaishi nearly due north and forms 
part of the boundary between the provinces of 
Shinshiu and Sucuga, the latter of which here 
thrusts up a tongue like portion of its area between 
Koshiu and Shinshiu. This is bounded on the 
east by the great Shirane-san range, and on the 
west by that of which Akaishi is the highest point, 
whilst in it the head waters of the Oigawa (here 
known as the Tashiro-gawa) Lake their tise. 

The climb up to the ridge, though not difficult, 
was somewhat tiresome, as the mountain path here 
isin avery bad state of repair, albeit as we safely 
arrived at the wished for goal it may be inferred 
that we left no stone unturned, both literally and 
figuratively, to secure success. 

‘Once on the aréte, another hour of ups and 
downs due south, brought us to its highest point, 
and so at 4 p.m., after not quite 10 hours’ going, 
inclusive of halts, we were by the mark put up by 
the Rikugunshé official who was last year the first 
traveller to set footon the summit. In fine weather 
a grand and extensive view must be gained here, 
but unfortunately the dark masses of gathering 
clouds and the commencing snow prevented us 
from seeing much of the distant landscape. Now 
and then, though, the daik curtain would be 
swept aside by the chilly wind and reveal just a 
glimpse of the neighbouring peaks of Shirane-san. 

Inthe immediate foreground, looking eastwards, 
the view was unusually wild and grand. 

The arte on the right plunges down most 
abruptly into lonely valleys, some of which are 
partly filled with snow, and care is needed as we 
tread the edge of the sharp ridge and turn an oc- 
casional corner, to avoid the most serious con- 
sequences. After spending an hour on the top, 
taking boiling- point observations and waiting vain- 
ly for a view, we turned to descend. ‘The gover 
ment survey gives the attitude of Akaishi-san as 
10,147 feet which would appear to be about correct. 

On arrival at the spot where the baggage had 
been deposited, the dark clouds now coming up 
swiftly from the south and the heavy rain-drops 
beginning to fall, warned us that no time was to 
be lost, and gathering up our goods we fled with 
all speed towards the head of a ravine down the 
north-east flank of the mountain where, the “guide” 
said, we should find water, wood, shelter. Quite 
suddenly, however, at about 6.30 a pall of black 
vapour swept up the valley and in a few minutes 
we were almost in da:kness, Sending the two 
coolies on to deposit the baggage at the prospec- 
tive bivouac and gather firewood, my Matsumoto 
companion and I followed more leisurely, for we 
were making the descent of the loose steep rocks of 
a dried-up water course, which, in the fading light, 
was most trying to my imperfect powers of vision, 
By and bye, however, we came down to a place 
where one of the coolies was engaged in clearing a 
space out of the dense patches of haimatsu on the 
edge of the torrent bed.“ Where is the camping 
place?” We asked. “Why, here it is,” was 
the reply. 

“But the cave?” 

“Oh, it’s further down.” 

“ How about the water, then?” I said. 

“Well, the fact is the stream has dried up just 
here and water rises some distance lower down the 
ravine,” said the coolie, 

Preferring a little extra stumbling whilst once 
we were at it, with the prospect of a decent shelter, 
to a night spent out inthe open and ata distance 
of I knew not how far from our water supply, I 
gave orders to move on, and by 7 o'clock or so, we 
were at the “grand cave” of which our ‘guide’ 
had spoken in such admiring tones. I had not 
expected very much, itis true, but I must confess 
to somewhat of disappointed feelings when I found 
the shelter to consist merely of a couple of pieces 
of rock leaning against each other in such a way 
as to leave a space between them at the 
bottom of about 8 feet by 3, whilst as their 
upper ends did not meet there was nothing to 
hinder whatever the elements might bring 
in from above. However, I managed to stretch 
overhead a piece of oiled paper, meant to serve as 
atent in case of need, so as to form a kind of roof. 
And just as this operation was finished down came 
the storm which had been brewing for some hours 
past. Whilst a thunderstorm is always a grand 
spectacle, it is nowhere so magnificent as among 
the mountains, as Byron has i 









































Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leapsthe live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
Hut every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her alond ! 


(Childe Harold, C, 92) 
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‘Though on this occasion the storm only lasted 
about half an hour, it was sufficiently severe for 
us in our scanty shelter, but soon the sky began 
to clear, and the stars looked out from above to 
answer the light of our campfire now beginning to 
blaze. Before turning in,—or rather, going to 
ground, I: produced my revolver and fired a shot 
into space,{much tothe astonishment of the hunters 
who had never, they said, heard such an awful report 
as that which now echoed amongst the sides of the 
ravine. Asa rule, their own old fashioned muskets, 
which much resemble an ancient horse-pistol with 
elongated barrel, emit a bang no more stunning 
than that of the penny pistol with its pink paper 
caps with which we struck terror into the hearts of 
very juvenile brothers and sisters in the days of 
our childhood, And on the present occasion it 
was ludicrous to note the extreme surprise of my 
companions, ‘I say, what a tremendous noise it 
makes !” exclaims one. 

« Please Sir,” says the other, don’t shoot again; 
it is too much, my ears won’t stand it.” 

From the various reports given by the rest of 
our party the next morning, I am disposed to 
think that the night they passed was neither peace- 
ful nor pleasant. For myself, however, Iam able 
to do no more than remark, that having left flea 
infected futons in the valley far below, and judg- 
ing by the fact that when I awoke at dawn my 
head was securely wrapped up in my mackintosh 
cape, the probabilities are that some portion of 
the night at least was passed in obliviousness to 
surrounding circumstances. 

Alter the storm of the previous night a perfect 
morning greeted us as we made our way from our 
bivouac at 6 a.m. and climbed to the head of the 
ravine to rejoin our tracks of the day before. Not 
till we got well up on the west slope of the moun- 
tain did we realize the magnificence of the view 
which Akaishi San can give. Whilst the land- 
scape on its eastern side was shut out by the inter- 
vening aiéte (and this must include the whole 
mountain mass of Koshiw, with Fuji and the sea), 
the prospect westwards was grand. The long 
range of Komagatake (in Shinshiu) stands ont in 
the nearer foreground, whilst more to the north 
the whole chain of the Hida mountains, of which 
the sharp peak of Yarigatake is the most striking 
feature, tises up in all the massive grandeur of 
its snow streaked ridges and its granite cliffs. 

A quick descent through the cool scented shade 
of the forest of firs; a slow one over the boulders 
of the torrent, and shortly after one o’clock we are 
once more welcomed by the genial old custodian 
of the baths. And yet for all his trouble and at- 
tention he only wanted to charge us 4 sen apiece, 
and when pressed to take more was overwhelmed 
—sincerely, I believe—with gratitude. He told 
us that Hasegawa San, having grown anxious at 
our non-appearance in Okawara earlier in the day, 
had come up to the bath house to make enquiries 
about us. So when we arrived at the village later 
on, that worthy was relieved to find us safe and 
sound, Whilst in Okawara the landlord of the inn 
sent a messenger to a village some distance off 
for a curious stone which he thought I might 
be interested to see. It was about the size and 
shape of a turkey's egg, of a buff colour and 
quite smooth and round except on one side where 
a piece had been chipped off. From the frequent 
admiring references I heard made to this before I 
actually saw it, I judged it to be a great curiosity 
and wondered whatever it could be, since I was 
told that it had been discovered some time ago in 
the stomach of an iwa shika, a mountain antelope, 
the chamois of Japan. 

That the animal had swallowed it I could scarce- 
ly believe, and yet it was certainly a puzzle to know 
how it had reached the creature’s interior from 
without. It was not until I got back home and 
happened to be reading a chapter in Dr. Bonney’s 
“Alpine Regions ” that I obtained any clue to the 
mystery, but there I came across what is evidently 
the solution of it. On page 180 (chap. VI., Alpine 
Mammalia, &c.) I read as follows :—* Owing pro- 
bably to the resin contained in so much of their 
food, and its fibrous character, a hard, dark colour- 
ed ball, from the size of a walnut to that of an egg, 
of a bitter taste, but pleasant odour, is often 
found in their stomachs. This is called ‘ Bezoar,’ 
and it was anciently supposed to cure all evils, and 
be a protection even against musket-shots. A 
sceptical anyalist, has, I fear, expelled it from the 
pharmacoparia.” 

Taking a regretful farewell of the kind-hearted 
people who had been my hosts with such good 
will, a sentiment of which I received a touching 
proof when the old lady of the house, on my leav- 
ing, proudly presented me with six potatoes, a 
real luxury when one can get so few fresh veget- 
ables with one’s food, we left to retrace our steps 
over the Ichinose-toge to Takato, Spending an- 
other night there, we then crossed over the 
Sle end of the Koshiu range by the Kana 
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zawa-toge from Midogaido to Kanazawa, on the 
summit being confronted with a glorious—almost 
startling view of Yatsu-ga-take, the eight peaked 
mountain.” From here I went down the Koshiu 
Kaido in a basha to gaina littletime. Externally 
the basha is across between an ambulance waggon 
and a prison van—certainly the feelings it is con- 
ducive of are not inappropriate to both these unde- 
sirable velicles, and only those who have suffered 
a couple of days’ torture in it can possibly realize 
the anguish of the most trying means of locomo- 
tion that this land of novelties can produce, 

‘The road was in many places undergoing repair, 
ie. at frequent intervals large portions of it were 
covered with boulders from the size of a football 
downwards, with the result that a good deal more 
of our route was walked than we had bargained 
for, with a corresponding loss of time, After the 
solitudes of the mountain valleys on the other side 
of the range, the busy traffic and bustling life on 
this great highway was a great change, but not a 
very pleasant one, although it had its diversions. 
One of these came on me in a curious way, Pass- 
ing by a cottage which stood on a bank some 20 
yards fromthe road, 1 was startled, almost horri- 
fied, at the sight of a human head lying, haie up- 
wards, ona wooden table in front of the house. 
Whether it was a horrible reality or a native effort 
at reproducing the well known conjuring trick of 
Maskelyne and Cook I could not at first be sure. 
But at last as we drew closer, the truth dawned on 

. It was the master of the house enjoying his 
hot bath in the cool of the afternoon, with the tub 
placed where he could unhindered watch what was 
going on before his cottage door. 

A thunderstorm broke on us between Kofu and 
Kajikazawa, though fortunately a roadside shelter 
was reached just in time to escape a drenching. 
Never have I seen more vivid forked lightning 
than on that afternoon ride. But the rain served 
us well, for after the drought of the previous weeks 
the torrent feeders of the Fujikawa had been some- 
what impoverished, and now their volumes swelled 
so rapidly that the river itself was sensibly affected, 
and on our arrival at Kajikazawa it was prophesied 
that our journey down the rapids would be of more 
than average quickness. 

At 4.30 a.m, on August 25th I said good-bye 
to my Matsumoto friend and embarked in the 
mail boat that was to take me down the river to 
the Tokaido at Iwabuchi. On the previous night 
Thad been offered a private boat at $2, though 
according to “ Murray” the usual hire is $4.50. 
However, as I knew the mail boat was obliged 
to be in Twabuchi in time for the 12-7 up train 
to Tokyo doka koka, by hook or by crook, and 
having found on enquiry that the number of 
passengers would not be large, I preferred to book 
aseat in the same, for which I paid the sum of 
35 sen, and did not regret the arrangement. Like 
the route I had travelled down the Koshiu-kaido, 
the trip down the rapids of the Fujikawa is too 
well known to need description. The scenery, 
though by no means tame, is so much less striking 
than that of the Tenriugawa, the passage of which 
I made last year, that possibly I was insensibly 
led to underrate it. Perhaps the most curious 
type of a Japanese gentleman I have ever met 
was my next door neighbour in this mailboat. 
Long grey hair, carefuliy brushed over his head 
and neck, a fine almost white beard partly cover- 
ing his chest, and cheeks as rosy and round as a 
peach in full bloom, all contributed to make a 
most interesting object for contemplation, and for 
once, in spite of the interesting surroundings 
through which we were passing, one here at least 
was constrained to drift by it heedless, though 
mindful of the poet's words that:— The proper 
study of mankind is man.” For his part my 
picturesque old friend seemed disposed to think 
otherwise, or at any rate only to give a partial 
acquiescence to that well-worn dictum. He ap- 
peared to hold that the proper study for him, at 
any rate, was the care of his moustache, for a 
large part of his spare time, when he was not 
engaged in eating or smoking, was spent in ex- 
tracting, with a pair of forceps such as are used 
for drawing out splinters from the flesh, all stray 
hairs which a careful search detected in his upper 
lip. And I am bound to say that he did his work 
remarkably well, inasmuch as that part of his 
person was ultimately rendered as smooth as that 
of an infant. 

So well did the sendoes work, and so strong was 
the current that in 6} hours we were at Iwabuchi 
Station, Some of my fellow passengers whose 
hopes, raised high by the rate at which we had 
been travelling, were set on catching the 11.12 
down train to Nagoya, however, had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing it just steaming out as we came 
gliding in. 

‘Weil, and after all what is the good of this 
mountain climbing; isn’t it all making a toil of 
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whose favourite pastime it is. No better answer 
to such an enquiry can be given than to quote 
some remarks one made by one of the foremost 
pioneers of the Alps, Mr. E. Whymper, the 
well known conqueror of the Matterhorn” and 
explorer of the great Andes of the equator. For, 
mutatis mutandis, those remarks bave a similar 
force whether used with reference to the Alps 
of Switzerland or those of Japan. He tells us 
that the moral of mountaineering is this—that 
“it is the purest, healthiest, and manliest of all 
sports, And often, in grappling with every-day 
difficulties, sometimes in apparently hopeless tasks, 
encouragement has been found in the remembrance 
of hard-won victories over stubborn Alps. We. 
who go mountain-scrambling lave constantly set 
before us the superiority of fixed purpose or 
perseverance to brute force. They know that 
each height, each step, must be gained by pati 
labourious toil, and that wishing cannot take 
the place of working. ‘They know the benefit 
of mutual aid, that many a difficulty must be en- 
countered and many an obstacle must be grap- 
pled with or turned but they know that where 
there is a will, there’s a way,’ and they come back 
to their daily occupations better fitted to fight the 
battle of life, and to overcome the obstacles which 
obstruct their paths, strengthened and cheered 
by the recollections of past labours, and by the 
memories of victories gained in other fields.” 

Of the mountains which well deserve the title of 
the Alps of Japan the traveller who penetrates 
within these charmed regions may rest assured 
that he will find man and his works conspicuous 
by their absence, for here 

Beyond earth's voices there is peace. 

Here he can wander and climb to his soul’s content, 
holding communion, in all that is best and noblest 
in his being, with that nature which at every turn 
bears the impress of its great Creator’s hand. For 
who can breathe the pure clear air of alpine heights 
and snows without feeling that there where he is 
drawn up intoa nobler, better atmosphere, moral as 
well as material, his soul is being lifted up through 
nature into intercourse with nature’s God? 

And so the aspiration of the great Hebrew musi- 
cian comes to have for him a two fold signification : 


I will jift np mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help, 


As it has been intimated that in connection with 
the foreging articles, some hints on travel in the 
higher mountain districts of Japan might be pro 
fitably added, a few suggestions are accordingly 
offered in the hope that they may of use to those 
whose experience has not yet reached to the dis 
tricts remote enough from the beaten tracks to 
need alittle special care and preparation for travel 
of arougher kind than an ordinary visitor is ac- 
customed to. 

With regard to the general question of outfit, 
etc., for mountain travellers and explorers, the most 
valuable information ever published is to be found 
in the “ Report of the Special Committee on equip- 
ment for Mountainers,” in the Journal of the 
English Alpine Club for may 1892, (published by 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, price 2s.) 
Every department of the question is dealt with in 
the most thorough manner, and the hints, mutatis 
mutandis, will be found to be of equal use to the 
traveller in the Alps of Japan or those of Switzer 
land, or on the * Frosty Caucasus ” itself, 

Valuable suggestions also are to be found in the 
Introductory portion of Murray’s ‘Handbook to 
Japan,” too well-known to need recommendation, 
though less information in the mountain routes is 
given in the body of the present edition of the 
work than could be wished by those travellers who 
prefer the unbeaten tracks to the regular round, 

With regard to dress, a Norfolk-jacket with 
plenty of pockets, and loose knickerbockers, of a 
strong grey flannel will be found serviceable, whilst 
for under-wear the lightest and thinnest woollen, 
or silk-and-woollen, vests and shirts are best, since 
there is less risk of getting a chill after being over 
heated and ther down, A light travelling 
maud is also useful during halts at high attitudes, 
or bivovacs in the open. 

If warafi are worn, care should be taken to have 
the soles of the ¢abi much thicker than those used 
by the natives, otherwise the feet are likely to 
suffer. The warafi give a better foothold on 
smooth rocks than hob nailed boots, but the latter 
are best when ordinary walling is being done. 
‘The blue cotton gaiters called kiya-han afford much 
more protection to the legs than woollen stockings 
when a way has to be made through the rongh 
undergrowth so often found on the lower slopes of 
the mountains. 

For ordinary boots a supply of Pound’s Water- 
proof grease is invaluable. 

A sheet, made into a bag and capable of being 
tied at the top ; a ring air cushion to put under the 
hip when sleeping on the ground; and a water- 
proof ground sheet, will be found ul when 
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nights are spent away from inns, In such cases 
a good substitute for a tent can bemade by means 
of three large pieces of strong oiled paper. 

One piece is A shaped by folding it over a line 
tretched between two uprights, and the other two 
re tied to it by strings fastened on the edges. 

For carrying purpose, the native kori is most 
convenient for provisions, books, instruments, &c., 
and if two or more are taken, they should fit into 
each other in such a way that when one is emptied 
the other may be put into it and so lessen the bulk. 

For cloties and soft things, however, the Swiss 
ritck-sack is {ar better than anything else in the 
way of knapsacks and similar contrivances. 

They are sometimes made of Willesden canvas, 
but I have found a sort of water proof cloth better. 
They consist of an oblong bag, say, 24 inches by 
20, fastened at the.top by a cord which can be 
attached toa brass ring about two inches in diame- 
ter. On this ring are sewn two straps which go 
over the shoulders, and, passing under the armpits, 
are fastened to the lower corners of the bag so as 
to allow the weight to rest in the strongest part of 
the back, just above the loins, the position being 
regulated by ordinary buckles. ‘This “sack” is 
much the most comfoitable and convenient device 
of the kind and has only to be used to be appreci- 




















ated. By fixing straps and buckles under the 
lower end of the bag a mackintosh, shawl, or coat 
may be carried with little extra trouble. 

For carrying drink a vulcanite bottle covered with 
thick felt may be strongly recommended. If the 
liquid is wanted hot, the felt covering will keep it 
warm for along time, while if it be desired to have 
it cool the bottle should be dipped in cold water, 
the evaporation of which fiom the soaked felt will 
keep the contents cold, 

Maps, note books, etc., should be wrapped in 
some thin waterproof material to preserve them in 
case of one’s clothing getting wet on the march. 

A railway reading lamp’ is a great boon when 
in country places wliere the native lamps are usu- 
ally of a: poor kind ; and it is far more satisfactory 
also than the native chdchin when walking has to 
be done at night on strange toads orrocky hillsides. 

The question of food is to most persons of con- 
derable importance. A man who is able to sub- 
sist entirely on the scanty resources of an out of 
the way hamlet is a rarity, and even if he is able 
to it is'a question whether it is wise to do so. 

Sometimes, however, one may be cut off from 
all sources of supply for several days, and it is 
well to have as much as possible in concentrated 
forms. “ Bovril” makes a capital soup, and where 
hotywater for this caunot be got, Valentine’s meat 
juice with a little cold water is a valuable stimulant. 

Halford’s curried fowl is very appetising at the 
end of a day’s work, and De Jongh’s cocoa is the 
most conveniently made, and perhaps the most 
easily digested, by those who care for that kind of 
drink. Some travellers carry cold tea on the march 
and consider it both stimulating and refreshing. 
This is best made with cold water, and not with 
hot water afterwards allowed to cool. Few people 
would believe the difference there is between the 
two until they have tried both, The ordinary 
quantity of tea should be used, but instead of 
standing 5 minutes or so it should stand for as 
many hours. 

Where it can be taken, however, cold coffee is 
perhaps still more refreshing, and can be strongly 
recommended. 

‘A handful of good prunes, raisins, or dates may 
be put into the pocket at the beginning of a climb, 
the last being especially sustaining as well as tasty 
ring the walk. Rice can always be got where 
the dwellings of men are met with, sometimes fish, 
and often eggs. A few simple medicines for or- 
dinary ailments will generally be carried, and it is 
possible to get most of such things put in the form 
of tabloids. 

Of these perhaps the most handy and suitable 
for the ordinary traveller are the compressed drugs 
prepared by Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co. of Snow- 
Hill Buildings, London, E.C., and made up into a 
small pocket case under the name of * The Alpine 
Case.” This is recommended by Mr. Clinton Dent, 
formerly President of the Alpine Club, a well 
known physiologist and surgeon, as well as a cele- 
brated mountaineer. This case only weighs 8 ozs., 
aud costs 21/-; a somewhat larger and more com- 
plete thing of the same kind being the “ Moun- 
taineer’s Case,” weighing 13lbs., and costing 255. 

Where the use of simple remedies is properly 
understood, much gratitude is the sure result of a 
little kindly employment of them in cases liere and 
there met with amongst rustic folks, who never see a 
doctor once in a life time, perhaps, and know litle 
of proper treatment for their common ailments. 

A few little tifles taken as presents often help to 
secure the goodwill of those on whose help one is 
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Joften quite dependent. A pocket-knife or a small 
compass given to the hunter who acts as guide, a 
Sle scissors to an inn-keeper, or a doll to his 








little daughter, cost but little, and may bring in 
what is, under the circumstances, a cousiderable 
return. Above all things, he as polite as you can 
in your way, as the natives are in theirs, and you 
will often find things work much more smoothly. 
One generally finds that on many of the highways 
of foreign travel in Japan, the manners of the inn- 
keepers, &c., are extremely objectionable. There 
may be other explanations, but one certainly is 
this The lack of politeness and courtesy too 
often shown by the foreign traveller himself, the 
tepetition of which in succeeding instances comes 
at last to be reflected in the unmannerly behaviour 
of Ule native himself. Whilst ice-axe and rope 
can practically be dispensed with in the Alps of 
Japan, unlike those of Switzerland, a piece of stout 
line often comes in useful and so will a good Alpine 
walking-stick, such as is sold for about 255. by Hill 
& Co. 4, Haymarket, or Hennig & Co., 25, Coven- 
try St., Haymarket, London. 

As it is often necessary to do one’s own cook’ 
whether at the country inns or when bivonac! iz 
on the mountain side, some sort of canteen is 
essential. It should he as compact and as light as 
possible. After trying various kinds, the present 
writer has at last found one which answers the 
above requirements almost completely. It is made 
of strong block-tin, and consists of a sort of sauce 
pan, 6 inches square at the top and 5} at the 
bottom, the depth being 4} inches. 

A double handle of strong iron wire, about 3th 
of an inch in thickness, is fixed at one of the 
corners, being made so as to flold flat with the sides 
when not in use. Inside this pan is another which 
fits closely, but can be taken out and replaced 
with readiness, Inside this again are four oblong 
boxes the lids of which overlap the bodies an inch 
or so, fitting as tightly as possible. 

‘These can be used for tea, coffee, jam, condensed 
milk, or whatever may be needed for constant use. 
The cover of the whole forms a frying pan, having 
a folding handle at one corner, whilst at the bot- 
tom, and closely fitting on to it, are a couple of 
plates, though of course the number may be easily 
increased if wanted, 

‘The weight of this canteen is about 3}lbs., and 
with the addition of a couple each of enamelled 
iron cups, knives, forks, &c., meets the needs of 
two persons. Of course a spirit lamp must also 
be taken with it, though it can be used, if neces- 
sary, over a fie or kidachi. Supplies of spirits or 
wine are to be obtained at chemist’s shops in such 
towns as Takayama, Matsumoto, Takato, and 
elsewhere. [At all these places milk also is 
obtainable, but must be erdered overnight.] 
One of the greatest annoyances from which there 
is rarely any escape in native houses, is the 
ubiquitous domestic flea. Sometimes Keating’s 

sect Powder” will keep it off, unless it be 
unusually hungry and correspondingly reckless. 
A solution of Jeyes’ fluid in water, when used for 
washing the hands, arms, and neck, is also often 
efficacious, Another source of trouble is the un- 
pleasant odgur common to all Japanese inns, 
though this may generally be overcome by the 
constant use of a solution of Jeyes’ fluid, a con= 
centrated and more portable form of which, how- 
ever, is to be had under the name of Creoline. 
This solution is also good for washing scratches 
and cuts, which may be further treated to advan- 
tage with an ointment known as Lano-creoline.” 

‘The above suggestions, it is hardly necessary to 
rematk, may be added to or modified according. 
to individual preference, though as nearly every 
item enumerated has been tested by the pre- 
sent writer in practical experience on one or other 
of a number of journeys in the mountain districts 
off the heaten tracks in Japan, itis believed that 
they may be of some little help to those travellers 
who wisli to undertake journeys of a similar kind, 

None of the writer's country trips have been 
made in the company of the “guides” usually 
taken on the most popular routes, with the result 
that expenses have been correspondingly low. A 
good companion is most desirable, and if the 
traveller has not enough knowledge of the Japan- 
ese language to make himself understood, a trust- 
worthy native servait who understands him will be 
found sufficient. This plan is strongly recom- 
mended by some of the most successful of the tra- 
vellers in the interior known to the writer, though 
he has found that even the country people are asa 
rule intelligent that a very litle Japanese generally 
goes a long way. 
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In conclusion, the all important question of ex- 
penses claims a word. ‘These are, naturally, much 
less when one travels off instead of on the ordinary 
routes most freguented by foreigners. In the 
former case innkeepers usually charge from 15 to 
40 or 50 sen for haiago (‘supper, bed, and break 
fast) though a chadai is of couse expected in 
addition. Tv the latter, the almost invariable price 
is 75 sen, whether the native food is eaten or nol. 


OF fgibeayizebegxpenses are those of transportation 
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of baggage, and, where a jinrikisha is available, of 
the traveller's person. For these, the remarks in 
“Murray” should be studied, though, it may be 
pointed out, the prices actually paid will often de- 
pend upon the persuasive powers one can employ 
in that most trying of all situations—striking a 
bargain. In any case this should be done over 
night, loss of time, patience, and money being 
thereby avoided. 

‘The cost of the trip from Kobe to Yokohama de- 
scribed in the above columns, exclusive of pro- 
visions, etc., not purchased en route, but inclusive 
of expenses of a Japanese friend who travelled with 
the writer for the last nine days, came to $68. 














CHESS. 
ae 


(AU Counsmunications to be addressed to the Cuxss Eptron.) 





The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Tharsday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 

Sotution oF Prosiem No. 46. 
waite. BLACK. 

1-Kt to Kt 6 1—K to B3, 01 K3 

2a—Kt to K 7, or B 4, acc. 

(double ch, and mate) 
1—-K to Q3, K 5,0 

2—Q mates at Q 7, Kt7, Bs 

or Q 4, acc. 

Correct solutions received from J.D., Omega, 
Scacchi, W.H.S., J.W.E., O. Balk, and Digamma. 

M.A.W.—Bto K B3 is Black’s reply to your 
key-move. 

Correct solution of No. 44 received from O. Balle. 





By C, PLANCK. 


Prostem No. 48. 
puck. 





White to play and mate in two moves. 


‘An unusually large chess match is on the tapis 
in England, the Northern counties having chat- 
lenged the Southern counties. It is proposed to 
hold the meeting at Birmingham and to have fifty 
players on each side, We await further news with 
much interest. 

In the City of London Chess Club the usual 
winter tournament is now in progress. There are 
no less than 140 players who have entered: “the 
list embraces the very cream of the Club, and the 
first class will include some of the very strongest 
metropolitan amateurs.” 

The new star Lasker, went over to New York at 
the end of September and is not expected to return 
to Europe before the beginning of 1893. 

The following is one of the games recently play- 
edin the Master’s tourney at Belfast (Ireland). 
We take the score and notes from the British 
Chess Magazine :— 

Zoxerrort’s OPenine. 












White (Lee) Black (Blackburne) 
1-KttoKB3 =P to Q4 
aaPtoQ4 2—Ktto K B3 
3—P to Bg 3—P to K3 
4—Kt to B3 4—B to K2 
5—Pto K 3 5—Castles 
b—B to Q 3 6—P to B 4 
| We should be disposed to agree with this most fally. 
7—PtQKt3  7—Ktio B3 
8—Kt to K 2 8—Q to Ba 
g—Castles 9—R to Oeq. 

sl (On the principle of “Pat your Rock in frost of the 


opjasiig Queen an matter how many pieces intervene,” Besides 
White’s weak point is his Queen's pawn. 
10—B to Kt 2 to—Kt to O Ks 
n—PwQR3 1m-Kix B 


LA most excellent exchange, which White should general 









‘ey to avoid, especially as after retaking, the Q remains 
wate ara at thc love of this Bie fat everely 
later. 

12—P x BP 
13—P to Q Ktg 





14—Kt to 
Digitized by 


‘Goo ( 








1g-Ke te to 15—P x P 
16—Kt x Q 

pee 17—Bto R3 
BK Rto QB sq. 18—Kt to O4 
19—Kt to KS 19—B to K B3 
20—Kt (Q 4) to B6 20—R to Q 3 
21—Bwo Q4 21—B to Kea 
22—-RtwOB2  22—B(B3) x Kt 
23—Kt xB 23—P to K B3 
2y—Ktto KB3  24—P to IK 4 
25—B to Kt2 25-Q RtoQ sq. 
26—R to Q 2 26—K to B2 
27-0 RtoQsq. 27—Kto K3 
28—K to B sq. 28—P to OQ Kt4 
29—K to K sq. 29—Kt to Keg 
3o—R x Rh. 30-R XR 
31-—-R x Rech. 31—-K x R 
32—K to K2 32—B to 04 

_. Here begins a fine specimen of end game play. 
33-PtoQKt4 33—Ktto Bs 


34—B to B sq. 34—B x Ktch. 
B 





35—K x 
a Px B, K to Q 4; 36 K to Q 5 isatall events not immediate. 
Ip worse. 
35—K to O4 
36—K to K2 36—P to K5 
is an important point (see last note!. 
37—P to R3 37—P to B4 
38—K to 9 sq 38—P to Kt3 
39—K to B2 39—Ktto Kq 
40—B to g 2 40—Kt to Q6 
41—P to Bg 41—P xX Pep. 
42—P x P 
Clearly Black wins by Px PiffK x Kt. 
42—Ktto K4 
43—P to B4 43—Kt to BS 
44—K to Q3 


It would be of no use te play B to B sq. and let the King walk 
in by way of his K 5. 
4a—Kt x B 


asi . Not at first sight so obviously advantageons as Kt x P, 
but’ see how it works out! A pretty ending to a well-played 
Lee fought well but was quite outplayed. 


game. 
4s—-K x Ke 45—K to Bs 
46—K to B2 46—P to OR3 
47—-PwKR4  47—-Pto RR4 
48—-K to Q2 48—K toKt 6 and wins, 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


RS Sasa 
(Revrer “Spectat” To “ Jaraw Matt.”] 











London, December 2nd. 
There is reason to believe that the report of 
the commiltee of the Monetary Conference will 
be against Rothschild’s scheme of purchase of 
silver at a fixed price, and that the prospects of 


any practical outcome of the deliberations of - 


the Conference are vanishing. 
Mr. Clayton has been unseated for Hexham, 
his return having been found to have been 


obtained through illegal acts. 
(Delayed in transmission.} 


London, December 6th. 

The Committee of the Monetary Conference 
has pronounced almost unitedly in favour of the 
gradual withdrawal of gold coin under twenty 
francs and small banknotes, 

The Times considers that the Monetary Con- 
ference has already failed, and that a sharp fall 
in silver will probably ensue. 

Mr. Jay Gould is dead. 

M. Ribot is forming a new Cabinet, and will 
combine the Premiership with the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. 





Later. 

Rothschild has announced that he will with- 
draw the proposals he made at the Monetary 
Conference in view of the refusal of the Ameri- 
can delegate’s support. 

Mr. Hill has introduced a bill in the Senate 
for the repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act. 





[“Srecur” Terrcram to “Japan Mart.”] 


Nagasaki, December 4th. 
The Ravenna has arrived safely at this port, 
o the damage through the late accident has 
gle found to be confined to the bow forward 





of the collision-bulkhead. There is a large 
hole above the water-line, and the stem below 
water is badly bent, but the collision-bulkhead 
remains intact, and no cargo has been damaged, 
local cargo only being discharged. No parti- 
culars in regard to the cause of the collision are 
obtainable, nor will these probably be made 
known until they come out at the enquiry. 
Nagasaki, December sth. 
It has now been decided to discharge and 
land all the Ravenna’s cargo, and dock the ship 
for repairs immediately. 
Nagasaki, December 6th, 
The Ravenna goes into dock here to-morrow. 
It is stated that the enquiry into the circum- 
stances of the collision will probably be held in 
Yokohama. 


From Et Comercio." 
Madrid, November 18th. 
The King and Queen of Portugal, who have 
been attending the Columbus celebrations, 
returned to Lisbon to-day, after a commercial 
treaty had been concluded between Spain and 
Portugal. 











MAIL STEAMERS., 
——_+—___ 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Shanghai, 
N per N.V.K. 


ki and 

From America ... per P. M. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... pee M. M. Co. 
From Hongicong. per P. & 0. Co. 
From anada,&e. per C. P.M. Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyd 
From Ameri per UO, & 0. Co. 


* City of Peking lett 


Saturday, Dec. toth. 


Monday, Dee, 1ath.* 
Sunday. Dec. asth-t 














Saturday, Dec, 17th.t 
Sunday, Dec. 18th. 
Monday, Dec. 26th. 


Wed’day, Dec. 28th. 
Saturday, Dec, 31st, 











0 Francisco on Novem! 
co vid Honolulu on Decembs 
{Gith English mall) ett Shangal on December tet 





th, f China 
th. 2 Yarra 





THR NEXT MAIL 


For Shanghai, 
‘and 


-RAVES 


Kobe, } pec N.V.K 


per P. & 0. Co. 
. per N. P. Co, 
a 


. per M.M. Co. 
. pec P.M. Co. 
for Hongkong... per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong 


Tuesday, Dee. 13th. 
Sunday, Dec. 11th. 
Tuesday, Dec, 13th. 
Sunday, Dec. 18th. 


Tuesday, Dec, aoth. 
Tuesday, Dec. 27th. 









perN.D Lloyd. Friday, Dee. goth. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
a ee 


ARRIVALS. 


Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
31d December,—San Francisco 16th November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
4th December,—Hongkong 25th November, 
Nagasaki 30th, and Kobe 2nd December, Mails 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,871, Dwyer, 4th 
December,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,783, Jamieson, 
4th December,—New York vid ports, General. 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,845, Davis, 
5th December,—London vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, J. R. Edwards, 
7th December,—Tacoma, Wash. via Victoria, 
B.C., 16th November, General.—Dodwell, Car- 
Hill & Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 1,674, Jaeger, 8th De- 
cember,—Hamburg via ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R,, 8th December,—Hongkong vid ports, 
goth November, Mails and General.—Frazar & 
Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 8th 
December,—Hongkong 2nd December, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdine, 
gth December,—Kobe 7th December, General. 


Ni Yi \. 
ongireriane Sasha 
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DEPARTURES. 


Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
4th December,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Salasie, French steamer, 4,016, A. Paul, 4th 
December,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Titan, British steamer, 1,525, Brown, 4th Decem- 
ber,—London vid ports, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, R. D. Jones, 
4th December,— Hongkong vid ports, General. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
5th December,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, 6th Decem- 
ber,—Kobe. 

Exe, British steamer, 1,308, Watson, 7th Decem- 
ber, — Hongkong vid Moji, Light—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Worcester, British steamer, 1,894, Morice, 7th 

{"December,—New York vid ports, General— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Freiburg, German ship, 1,895, Reitzenstein, oth 
December,—New York via Kobe, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co, 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., th | December,—Vancouver, B.C., 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
roth December,—San. Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 








PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 
—Judge J. H. Boalt, Mrs.’ Boalt, Mr. A. Guil- 
leaume, Mrs, Guilleaume, Mrs. S. Arnold, Mr. 
Lewis Morris, U.S.N., Rev. A. A. Bennett, Mrs, 
Bennett and infant, Chas. B. Bennett, Edwin T. 
Bennett, M. Elsie Bennett, Bertha F. Bennett, 
Albert A. Bennett, Harriet F. Bennett, Messrs. 
Chas. L. Dri Chas. A. Taylor, Emma M. Lee, 
and Dr. H. Tripler in cabin. For Hongkong : 
Mr. D. L. Bliss, Mrs, Bliss, Miss Hope L. Bliss, 
Mr. Chas. T. Bliss, Miss Ada E. Tobey, Mr. 
A.T. Holden, Rev. E. S. Bickford, Mr. Stuart 
M. Brumagim, Mrs. E. S. Flowers, Miss Maud 
Morgan, Mr, Jas. McWilliams, Miss Regina 
M. Bigler, M.D., Dr. J. C. Sundberg, and Mrs. 
Sundberg and infant in cabin, For Shanghai 
Rev. A. Sydenstricker, Mrs, Sydenstricker, Edgar 
C. Sydedstricker, and Miss Alice M. Stanton in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Commander Bell, Miss Vigers, Miss 
Andrea, Mrs. Brent, Miss Moss, Messrs. E. A. 
Bird, Arthur Brent, and Lew Fai Woon in cabin, 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Tacoma, 
Wash., vid Victoria, B.C. :—Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
147 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of India, from 
Hongkong vid ports:—Mr. A. Gregory, Miss 
Ross, Mr. D. E. Brown, Miss Parker, Miss Ste 
wart, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Partch, Miss Howard, 
and Mrs. Mordhorst, Mr. M. de Bunsen, Mr, 
G. E. Woodhall, Lieut, O. Ehlers, Mr. and Mrs. 
sand family, and Mc, A. Lopez de Vega in 
Messrs. R. W. Rolfe, Shuttleworth, Hugh 
S. Rose, T. G. Allen, and W, L. Sachtleben in 
second class; 7 passengers in European steerage, 
and 326 passengers in Asiatic steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. J. M. Kelly and W. H. Wallace in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. ‘Waslainkoff, Mr. Lopez de Vega, and Mrs. 
Oyagi in cabin; Mr. Uyeno and Mr. Hagi in 
second class, and 27 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, for Hongkong 
vid ports :—H.E. Minister Nakajima and family 
(Japanese Minister for Rome), Prof. Paternostro 
and family, Dr. L. Busse and family, Captair 
Lieutenant Etienne, Messrs. F. B. Hayes, D. 
Thorp, Dankwerts, and one Indian in cabin; 
Messrs. Lo Duck Ton, Ching Mong Tow, Le Vee 
Pat and child, and E. Man Kai in second class, 
and 27 Chinese on deck. 

Per French steamer Salasie, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Messrs. M. Abraham, Wong Liow Wo, 
Chow Tuan Lip, Sutter, Salvery, Mr.and Mrs, 
Flothow, Messrs. Ah Yam, Veith, Koehler, J. 
Bertrand, Boelle, Gamain, H. Veaux, Monge, 
Meikle, C. H. Thompson, Mrs, and Mrs. J. Me- 
Nab, Miss McNab, Messrs. John McNab, Jone 
McNab, Kitamura Hichiro, and Walter Herring 
in cabin, 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Campbell, Mr. and Mes, 
Hurlburt, Mrs. J. M. Jones, and Me, H. L. Philip 
in cabin, 


Per British steamer Empress of Indja,for_Van- 
Dic OO 


ed by 














































































couver, B.C.:—Mrs. Bruen, Mr. L. Boissevau, 
Mr. D. E. Brown, Mr. Gregory, Miss Harding, 
Miss R. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Mordhurst, Me. 
and Mrs. S. V. Morgan, Miss Morgan, Mr. G. 
Morgan, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Patch, Miss Parker, 
Miss Rose, Mr, and Mis. Rollins, Miss Stewart, 
Rev. and Mrs, G.S. Smith, Miss E. Smith, Mr. 
Vegas, and Mr. C. F. Heinlein in cabin; Messrs. 
Allen, Rose, Rolfe, Shuttleworth, and Sachtleben 
in second class. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
=Mr. J. O. Averill, Commander Bell, R.N. 
Madame Benezet, Messrs. I. B. Cunningham 
A. Fraser, S. L: Husted, Jun., R. Isaacs, Miss 
Rose Isaacs, Messrs, J. M. Kelly, Kurino Shin- 
ichiro, C. T. Lindner, John Middleton, O. H. P. 
Noyes, H. D. Page, A. Parsons, O. A. Poole, J. 
P. Reid, Robinson, Miss Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shinamura, Mr. J. Stratz, Mr, Geo. Trotter, and 
Hon. Justice Wood in cabi 









CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Salazie, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France, 249 bales; Waste 
Silk for France, 608 bales. 





LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Sa get, 
IMPORTS. 


In Cottons both 8} and glbs. Grey Shirtings are 
quoted a little higher to-day, as are also T.-Cloths 
and Indigo Shirtings. Turkey Reds and Wool- 
lens, on the contrary, are slow of sale and prices 
remain as last noted. The great decline in ex- 
change rates has caused importers of Yarns to put 
up prices and stand firm at the advance; but 
buyers are loth to pay prices asked and are trying 
as far as possible (o work down their stocks, pur- 
chasing for actual necessities only, and hoping for 
a change perhaps in their favour. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 
Per 








pices 

















Grey Shistings—84M, 384 yds. sginches 1.75 to 2.35 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 4ginches 2.00 to 2.90 
T. Cloth—7}h, 24 yards, 32inches 1.35 to 1.80 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 441 135. to 1.80 
Prints—Assorted, 4 yards, 30inches... 1.05 to 2.50 
Cotton—Italiansand Satteens Wlack,32 ren vino. 

inch 0.12 to 0.16 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 6.00 to 8,50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, hes 





0.624 to 0.77% 





fachalan, 12 yards, 43 in 








Turkey Reds—1.t5 to 2%, 24/25 yards, ran ri 
So fnches soi ise soot 17h to ta7b 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 
40 inches 1138 tongs. 
Turley Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 
i 1450. to 1,60 


Turkey Reds 
3a inches 


3 1,62} to 1.72) 
Turley Reds—4 to 4.8%, 24/25 yards, 



























gainches ... tgs to 2.10 

FEN YARD. 

$0.24 to 0.38 
jo yards, 32 inches hest 0.27) to 30 

jo yards, 32 inches 

on Og to 264 

on7hto 33 

ott ty 0.19 

r 0.30. to 0.45 
0.474 to 0.574 

Gloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inche 0.30 to 0.65 

Scarlet and Green, 4to 34h, 

i eateeat 0.35 to 0.49 

COFTON VAR bin diguis 
Nos. 10/a4, Ordinary $27.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 29.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Gooil to Be: 31-00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29.50 to 30.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 30.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 32.00 to 33.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Bent 34.00 to 34.50 
Nos. 38/12, Mediwm to Nest 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 338, fwo-fold 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 4as, I'wo-fold 38.00 to 40.00 

Pee enuee 


71.00 to 80.00 
70.00 to 76.00 
60.00 to 70.00 


No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. to/s4, Bombay ls 
MICTAL 


Nothing new in Metals. 
Pan ricut. 
$2.85 to 2.90 
2.95 to 3.00 
2.85 to 3.00 


Iron Plates, assort: 
Sheet Iron. 
d 





Pig Iron, No. 4 





KIROSIEN EE, 


Since our last report the Port Adelaide and 
Flintshire have arrived with cargoes of Comet oil 
increasing the stock of that brand by about 
116,000 cases. There is very little business doing. 
sila are strong with the fall in exchange, and 


buyers begin to realize the fact that they may 
have to pay more for oil in the future. 








QUOTATIONS. 
ch $175, to774 
Cor 172k to 1.75 
Der 
Ru 





Ss 
Russian Moon 1170 to.0734 


Not much done this week ; but prices for Daitong 
and Canton are up 5 to 25 cents, while Brown 
Manila and White Java and Penang are down 5 to 
15cents. Market closes fairly strong at quotations. 













aR icvL, 
Brown Takao = 
Brown Mani 4.40 to 4.45 
Brown Daitong 3.90 to 3.95 
Brown Canton 3.85 to 3.90 
White Java and Penang 5.85 to 5.90 
White Refined 5.65 to 7.90 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last was dated the 2nd inst. Since then, 
settlements on this market amount to 676 piculs, 
ded thus :—Hanks, 47 piculs; Filatures, 367 
piculs; Re-veels, 158 piculs; Aukeda, 104 picul: 
Direct shipments have been 34 bales, so that the 
otal export trade for the week amounts to 710 
piculs. 

There has been a fair amount of business doing 
from day to day, one or two days being fairly ac- 
live. The tone of the market is much as last re- 
ported. Considerable business has been done in 
autumn-reeled Filatures, full size, and these are 
now exhausted in their turn, leaving nothing but 
winter reelings for future use. In sorts available 
for Europe, there are still some good parcels to 
be had, and reelers are current in their ideas, 
making a few sales from day to-day. Best quali- 
ties of all descriptions are scarce and well held, 
the constantly declining exchange helping sellers 











to get fair prices for their wares. 

Accivals come in pretty freely, falling off some- 
what at the close, The stock shows a slight in- 
crease on the week, but the visible supply to date 
shows a further decrease when compared with this 
day last year. 

Exchange has drooped every day, with rather a 
smart drop at the end upon receipt of cable news 
to the effect that silver in London was down to 
38} pence per ounce. This should stimulate the 
export trade, but in the absence of any good news 
from the consuming markets, we do not seem likely 
to have higher prices here in the near future. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French and German mail 
steamers leaving port together on the 4th instant. 
The former vessel, Salasic, carried 249 bales 
for France, and the latter, Nuernburg, had 75 
bales for Genoa in transit. These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 29,687 
piculs, against 26,515 piculs last year, and 10,676 
piculs in 1890. 

Hanks.—Rather more doing in this department, 
several small parcels being taken. Fujroka, $585; 
Shinshu, $570; Hachiofi, $515. The stock is very 
small—less than 400 piculs, and firmly held. 

Filatures.—Some few buyers have operated in 
silks suitable for the United States, and claim that 
they have cleared out all the autumn reelings. 
The prices paid have been about equal to last 
week, and what decent quality remains is held in 
strong hands. In fine sizes, there has been a 
fair enquiry without heavy settlements, the higher 
grades somewhat neglected, but medium sorts have 
found buyers at prices ranging from $700 to $780. 

Rereels.—There has been some business in this 
department, and an advance of $10 has been paid 
on Five chop. Shinshus have also been done 
at $7623, with Bushus at prices ranging from $740 
to $640, while very low grade have been done, as 
before, at $555- 

Kakeda.— Several transactions noted on the 
basis of $680 for No. 2 Aorsehead, and $730 for 
Musume; Stork chop, $710; Tortoise, $695. 


In other sorts no business. 











QUOTATIONS, 














anks—No. 14. - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) —_ 
Hanks—No. Nom. 
Hanks—No- Nom, 

t “$580 to "590 















84oto 850 

Bao to 830 

+2, 10/15 deniers 760 to 770 

2, 14/18 deniers, 760to 770 

3, 14/20 deniers 740 to 750 

ORG teeter Ne cpant3/t6, n4/t7 a s» 770t0 780 
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Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 
No. 3, 14/20 deniers 


710 
680 
650 












































730to 740 
N b90to 700 
Kaledas—N 650 to 660 
Kakedas—N 630 to 640 
Kakedas—Ni 61oto 620 
Kakedas—N, = 
Oshu Send: = 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Sodai—No, a4 ed =_ 
Kxport Raw Silk Tables to gth Dec., 1892 :— 
Seen 18a 1893. 1892-93. 1890-91. 
Recre, Hecke, inure, 
10,209 9 3.440 
18,95! 16,738 6,952 
Frat Vales 29,160 25,832 10,302 
oe “VU Piculs 29,687 26,515 10,676 
ste carisinaa route, reuns, 
Export from ast July 994007 P1500) 
Stock, oth December...... 10,900 14,000 16,100 
Available suppliestodate 42,000 44,400 27,600 


WASTE SILK. 

In this branch there has been again large busi- 
ness, buying marching on with giant strides. 
Settlements aggregate 1,859 piculs, divided thus: 
—Cocoons, 248 piculs; Noshi, 344 piculs; Kibiso, 
1,129 piculs; Sundries, 138 piculs. No direct 
shipments this week. 

Arrivals fall off considerably, and the stock is 
reduced 1,200 piculs on the week. The visible 
supplies to date are about 5,000 piculs more than 
last year. Prices are somewhat lower, dealers be 
ing fairly current for nearly all descriptions. More 
than one half the stock consists of Noshi sorts, the 
bulk of the demand running on Kibsso. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
French mail steamer Salagie taking 608 bales of 
Waste and Cocoons, all for Marseilles. The Ger- 
mail steamer Muernberg carried 254 bales Noshi 
and Kibiso for Trieste, Milan, and Marseilles. 
‘These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 17,839 piculs, against 13,947 piculs last year, 
and 14.368 piculs to the same date in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The remaining stock of good 
Cocoons has now all been purchased and 500 piculs 
still on hand consists of Majiko, Sakusan, and 
other inferior sorts, such as are classed under the 
head of Waste Cocoons. 

Nosht.—Trade has fallen off from the previous 
week, and the settlements noted of late show some 
slight reduction in price. Shinshu, $95; Oshu, 
$125 to $1303 Filature, $127}; Hachoji, $125 to 
$1353 Foshu, $70. 

Kibiso.—A large business in this department. 
Filatures have been freely done at prices ranging 
from $90 to $105; ilarge purchases of Foshu and 
Bushu ordinary atfrom $35 to $25. 

Mawata.—No business. herein. 
with apparently no demand. 

Nevi.—Some large parcels have been done at 
$17, ranging down to $13} for common quality. 

QuoraTions. 
Cocoons—Good to Best. 
lature, Best. 

















Stock small 









$120 to 125 

























110 to 115 
130 to 140 
109 to 105 
goto 95 
120 to 135 
o—Joshu, Best - 
4 1o—Joshu, Good oto 75 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . Goto 65 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected too to 105 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds goto 95 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 60to 70 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds soto 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, ¢ soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, goto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common i2to 18 


Goud to Bes: 





‘Table Waste Silk to gth Dec., 1892:— 















Sasson 1892-93. 1891-92. 1890-98 
Picuts, Proves. Prev 

. 15504 12,620 13,247 

25335, 45327 1120 

17,839 13,947 14,368 

Settlements and Direct bndeadd oan ee ag 

Export from rst July } 221500 18,000 17,800 

Stock, gth December .. 15,100 14,300 9,200 

Available supplies todate 37,600 32,300 27,000 


Exchange has constantly declined and is un- 
settled at the following tates:—Lonpon, 4m/s. 
Credits, 2/92; Documents, 2/9}; 6m/s. Credits, 
2/98; New Vorx, 30d/s. U.S. $67}; 4m/s. U.S. 
$68}; Paris, or Lyons, 4m/s. fcs. 3. 


Digi 








d by 





Estimated Silk Stock, gth Dec., 1892 :-— 
















Raw. nrouts, wa uu. 
Hanks 390 | Cocoons 499 
Filatures 45540 | Noshi-ito 8,120 
Re-reeis «4.780 | Kibiso 5,850 
Kakeda 660 | Maw: 110 
Oshu 4 530 
Yaysaam Kinds 

Total piculs .. Total piculs ......15,00 





Total shipments to date (not including the 
American and Canadian steamers of the gth and 
roth inst.) is 28,038,971Ib. against 28,966,823Ib. 
for corresponding date 1891-92. Small business 
doing at unchanged rates. 

ran ricuL, 
$22 to 24 
19 to 21 








1a tors 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange continues to fluctuate, but the main 
tendency is towards further decline. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 








is—Private 4 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight 

Bank sight .... 

Private vo days’ sight . 

On America—Banik Bills on demand 

i ivate 30 days’ sight 

ivate 4 months’ sight. 








On America— 
silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 
ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 

will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 

Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 


Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 
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Ta: 
WHITE ROSE 


esl 3 a 
ATKINSON'S. 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


When of good qual 














FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracui anp Poronat. 


Te above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orrice :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurrarFigLp 
AND SWIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. ry: 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sanat, his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 

Abyssinia,” says— I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In T 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills, These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in he i 
skin diseases, and in arresting and s 

Mi. Je Te C 








Baxer, 





















extraordinary travels 
with me a quantity of 
ment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in'upon us, until at last’a teax 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 






1871, says—" I hi 
int 


and the demand became so great that Twas obliged to lock up 
the small remai stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughouy 
Word. ‘May ast, 1890. 











‘Awanoen CoLo MeDAL L’Poot INTERW'L ExwisrTiOn, 1888. 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture,” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL Sizes. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Metablished a Quarter of @ Century. 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


DES 


CONDUITES D’'EAU 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY AT LIEGE (BELGIUM), 


FOUNDRIES. 


WATERWORKS AND GASWORKS ENGINEERING. 


THESE Foundries are capable of manufacturing yearly 45,000,000 Kilogrammes of Pipes 
cast vertically out of WILKINSON’S FURNACE (second melting). 





Jriginal Trorr 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 









STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we aresole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel 

2. Kirst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 

cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of gotons and 
upwards, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., &c. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

are also sole makers of the 


KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, th to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
Limes the power, weight for weight. of any other engine. 
‘Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Jand, 1890, in competition oven to all makers. 
Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 

‘Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & C0. 





YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


Macuinery CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 








WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,B.C. 
May 7th, 1892. ae 









The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S BYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette. 


Feb. 20, 1892. ty. 





WATER 
JAPAN 


(neoisrenep) 


The most delightfully 
Bom freshingToilet Water. 
“renders the skin 
@B grm, relieves mos- 
‘a delicate fragance 


quito bites and imparts 
and feeling of comfort. 


RIGAUD'S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 
RECOMMENDED 
KANANGA GRACIOSA 
LOUIS XV TRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 
LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET « 'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 

ROSINA LILY oF tHe VALLEY 


‘A complete assartiment of every other odour. 


RIGAUD & C’, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 


Digitized by 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


ASK FOR 


Mal=en ele S\N has 
EXTRACT. 
OF MEAT: 


o FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonie in all 
‘To be had of all Storckeopers and Dealers thronghont Indla. cases of Weakness. | 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the pater pegs 
Company. Jength of tame. 


y: 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 









And see that each Jar bears Baron Lisbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 











Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June 14th, 1892. 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 














TR ae Hi ce ToSK toh D 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


(Prag 
FLUID VA A 
\/MAGNESIA / fats 


N.B.--ASK_ FOR _DINNEFOR 








IAGNESIA, 











oogle 








— =| 


=" ¢MILKMAID 

CoNDENSED JiiLk 
Largest Sale in tre World. 
. The Original ana ine Best. 
nwoe wm. CONtAINS the Most Cream. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No aotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Werkty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particulariy reauested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue Jenriu Kan \eft Shanghai on the 7th inst, 
for Keelung. 


Count Ito, Minister President, is making 
gradual progress towards recovery. 





H.LM. rae Empress, who has been indisposed 
for some time through cold, has now recovered 
her ordinary health. 


Tuer Imprrtat Hicunessts Princes Arisu- 
gawa Takehito and Komatsu Yorihito visited 
Yokosuka on Friday las' 








Tur presentation of diplomas to graduates of 
the Naval Academy at Etajima, in Hiroshima 


Prefecture, will take place on the rgth inst. 


Terecrapaic intelligences from Kanazawa and 
Toyama announce that @ violent earthquake was 
felt there on the forenoon of Friday last about 
10.42 o'clock. 


Tue Budget Committee in the Lower House 
has submited its report, showing reductions to 
the amount of nearly 8 million yen in the Ordin- 
ary Rependiture. 


Ir is stated that several wealthy merchants of 
Osaka and Sakai contemplate establishing a 
steel factory in the latter town with a capital 
of yen 300,000. 





Tueir Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress have given donations towards the re- 
lief of the families of persons lost by the wreck 


of the Chishima Kan. 


Tue House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution pronouncing the Game Regulations 
unconstitutional, and declaring them’ without 
binding force from the outset. 


Tue Authorities have granted permission to 
the promoters of the Atami Yinritisha Railway 
Company to construct the line. ‘The original 
movers of the scheme met in the capital a day 


or two ago, and elected Mr. Takashima Toku- 
Digitized by 





,| trough cold, has recovered 





Ogle 


yemon as Chairman of Committee. Among 
the promoters are Messrs. Okura Kihachiro, 
Hiranuma Senzo, and Tanaka Heihachi. 


H.L.M. raz Ewreror, who has been in disposed 

his usual health, 
and H.LH. the Crown Prince, who has been 
suffering from fever, is also making progress to- 
wards recovery. 


| Mr. Yosurpa Masanaru, Secretary of the Com- 


munications Department, has received permis- 
sion from the Decorations Board to accept de- 
corations conferred on him by the Shah of Persia 
and the Sultan of Turkey, 


An earthquake was felt in Tokyo on the r1th 
inst. at rh. 34m. 398. a.m. The duration was 
2 minutes 30 seconds, and the direction from 
W.S.W. to E.N.E., the maximum horizontal 
motion being 1.1 milimetre in 1.1 second. 


Tue members of the Tokyo Educational 
Society have presented a gold medal to Mr. 
Gimbayashi, newly appointed Governor of Sai- 
tama, by way of expressing their thanks for the 
services rendered by him while President of the 
Society. 


HE. Baron von Gutscumipr, the new German 
Minister to this Court, proceeded to the Palace 
on the roth inst. at 10 a.m., to present his cre- 
dentials to H.I.M. the Emperor. He was 
afterwards received in audience by H.I.M. the 
Empress. 


Tue total quantity of coals exported through 
the port of Moji in Kyushu daring last month 
was 18,689 tons, of which 4,045 tons were for- 
warded to Shanghai, 7.395 tons to Hongkong, 
1,765 tons to Chefoo, 750 tons to Jinsen, and 
4,734 tons were for ship’s use. 


Mucu friction exists in the localities, several 
Prefectural Assemblies having passed, or 
threatened to pass, votes of want of confidence 
in the Governors and Chiefs of Police in the 
Prefectures. Suspension or dissolution of the 
Assemblies has followed in most cases. 


A meetine of the Cabinet was held at the 
residence of Count Inouye on the forenoon of 
the roth inst, at which there were present 
Counts Kuroda, Yamagata, and Golo, and 
Messrs. Mutsu and Watanabe. Shortly after 
mid-day the Acting Minister President drove 
to the Palace to have audience with the Emperor. 





A rata landslip is reported to have occurred 
in Yuokedani, a small village in the Kahoku 
district, Ishikawa Prefecture, shortly afler mid- 
night on the 4th inst. Two houses and two 
godowns were buried beneath the débris, and 
three persons were crushed to death. Two 
villagers were severely injured, and several 
others slightly wounded. 


Tue returns of telegraphic messages and 
receipts therefrom in the Empire for the 
month of November last were as follow:— 
Inland: messages, 405,044; receipts, yen 
87,189.120; Foreign: messages, 4,373; re- 
ceipts, yen 10,837.324, As compared with the 
corresponding month of the previous year, the 
above figures show an increase of 317 Domestic 
messages and yen 2,020.890 in receipts ; and §5 
Foreign messages ani yer 1,673.182 in receipis, 


A suakp shock of earthquake was felt in Tokyo 
on the gth inst. at 8h. 1m. ts. a.m. The tremor 
was experienced for 1 minute 30 seconds in the 
direction from S.E. to N.W., the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.8 milimetre in 0.4 
second. Another earthquake occurred at 10h. 
43m. 57s. the same morning, the oscillation 





lasting for 2 minutes 40 seconds, The motion 
travelled in the direction from E.S.E. to W.N.W., 
and the maximum horizontal motion was 1.5 
milimetre in 1.5 seconds. The shock was 
weak. 


Snven shipwrecked Koreans are reported on 
to have arrived in Yamaguchi Prefecture the 
5th inst, The Koreaps left Torai-fu in a boat for 
Chohatsu-ken on the 2gth ult. A severe gale 
coming on, the boat was soon carried outto sea. 
They suffered severely from want of food, and 
were in a desperate condition when discovered 
on the sth inst. by Japanese fishermen, engaged 
in fishing near Mirusbima. The Japanese took 
them to Senzakiura, in the Otsu District of the Pre- 
fecture, and reported the event to the Authorities. 


Snortty after midnight on the 6th inst., a 
fire occurred at Maye-tanichi-mura, Momoo-gun, 
Miyazaki Prefecture. The flames, being fanned 
by astrong wind, spread in every direction, 
and before they could be got under sohonses 
had been burnt down, and others considerably 
damaged. Some 14 dwellings were totally de- 
stroyed and g partly damaged at Fukuso-mura, 
in the Ashida District of Hiroshima Prefecture, 
on the fornoon of the 2nd inst. Early on the 
morning of the 5th inst., an outbreak of fire took 
place in a house at Kiyamacho in the Upper 
Masaki District of Kumamoto Prefecture. The 
flames were confined to the buildings where the 
fire originated, but a man and a horse were 
burnt to death, 








Marquis Matsuparra Koso, ex-Chief of the 
Echizen clan, who has been staying in England 
for some time for the purpose of completing 
his studies, returned to the capital on the rith 
inst, Among the large number of persons who 
assembled at Shimbashi Railway Station to 
welcome the Marquis were Mr. Tsutsumi, 
Director of the Bureau of Imperial Works; Mr. 
Saito, Chief Commissioner of the Trade and 
Industrial Bureau in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department; the Governor of Toku- 
shima; Judge Kuritsuka, of the Supreme Court; 
Judge Hasegawa, of the Tokyo Court of 
Appeal; Viscount Yuri, Barons Honda, and 
Aoyama, of the House of Peers ; and Mr. Wata- 
nabe, Mr. Kato, and Mr. Oka, of the House of 
Representatives. 


Turk is very, litle to be said about the import 
trade as markets remain mostly in the condition 
recently reported. The fall in exchange has 
continued. and those buyers who have been 
forced into operations have been compelled to 
pay enhanced prices, though much against the 
grain, as merchants in the interior seem in- 
clined to run their stocks down to bare boards 
rather than spring another cent. ‘This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to Manchester goods, 
and consequently these have heen taken ona gra- 
dually declining scale. Metals are alsoin small 
demand, though rates are unchanged for the . 
few transactions put through. There is a good 
steady demand for Kerosene, that most in re- 
quest at the moment being Russian oil, and 
full prices are paid. There is a fair amount of 
Sugar changing hands, and prices are un- 
altered. Considerable activity in the Silk 
market for Europe has caused a bit of a 
flutter among buyers for the United States, 
and the combined purchases for shipment in 
both directions amount to close upon 2,000 
piculs. Prices continue on the upward line, 
unaffected by exchange. Waste Silk has also 
been well bought, and stocks show a slight re- 
duction though these are still heavy. There is 
nothing to report in Tea. Exchange has con- 
tinued on its downward course, though the 


latest jis 2 /faint-indication of firmness. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO” ON THE SITUATION. 
Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo’s utterances on poli« 
tical subjects must always be discounted, for 
the periodical is too strongly in sympathy 
with the so-called Popular Party, especially 
the Progressionist wing, to be regarded as 
an impartial critic of current politics. With 
due allowance for this circumstance, however, 
justice compels us to acknowledge that our 
contemporary’s articles are always interesting 
and often instructive. Such certainly is the 
case with its latest essays on the present political 
situation, What will be the issue of the im- 
pending struggle between the Cabinet and 
the Popular Party? Before answering this 
question, the Kokumin takes a survey of the 
positions occupied by the confronting armies. 
The present Ministry’s situation is peculiar. Its 
predecessors had reserves on which they could 
fall back in case of necessity. But the Ito 
Cabinet has no such reserves, If it be defeated, 
the event will mark the final defeat of the Mei 
Government. Count Ito and his colleagues 
thus occupy a position of the gravest responsi. 
bility. Will they be able to maintain th 
ground? In the first place, the Kokumin dis- 
cusses the strong points of the present Ministry. 
Foremost among them is its Minister President, 
Count Ito, “who, whatever complaints there 
may be against him, must be regarded as 
the foremost statesman of the present day.” 
He understands what constitutional govern- 
ment means, and is credited with the in- 
tention of conducting the administration on 
constitutional lines. Nobody else can _pre- 
side over the elder statesmen now in power. 
Secondly, the present Cabinet has no fear of 
restraints from outside: there are no Kuro- 
maéku statesmen to impose terms. Thirdly, the 
chiefs of departments are in most cases men 
of sufficient ability and influence to maintain 
discipline among the officials under their control, 
Fourthly, whether deservedly or not, the Ito 
Cabinet enjoys the reputation of being a strong 
one. Fifthly and lastly, its conciliatory tendency 
and its apparant impartiality have had the 
effect of soothing the perturbed minds of the 
people. But numerous and important as its 
strong points are, they dwindle, the Kokumin 
thinks, into insignificance when compared with 
its weaknesses. First, its cohesion is defec- 
tive, because it is composed of civil and 
military elements, mutually as repellant as oil 
and water. Whatever may be their private 
intimacy, Count Ito and Count Yamagata are 
not infrequently opposed to each other on 
political questions. There is also a constant 
danger of conflicts between the respective fol- 
lowers of these statesmen, Secondly, absence of 
avowed partisans in the Diet is a distinctly weak 
element. It is true that the National Unionists 
are opposed to the Popular Party, but they can 
never be counted unfailing supporters of the 
present Ministry. Thirdly, the Ministers of 
State have disappointed the high expectations 
which the people entertained of their willingness 
to correct administrative evils. In this context 
allusion is made to the half-hearted manner in 
which the question of interference in elections 
has been dealt with by the Government. 
Fourthly, another difficulty of the Cabinet is 
that it has to pay the debts of maladmini- 
stration contracted by its predecessor. Fifthly, 
its so-called “negative policy” disgusts the 
people. They think that the Cabinet lacks 
courage either to adopt the Popular party's plat- 
formn or to strike owt an independent course of 
its own, Sixthly, the members of the Ministry 
are said to have lost much of their old energy; 
they have, in short, nearly played out their game. 
Seventhly and lastly, their long seclusion within 
the pale of officialdom has made them incapable 
of understanding the real wishes of the people. 
“Tn other words, they are not in touch with 
the times.” Then, summing up the strong and 
weak points, our contemporary concludes that 
the latter outweigh the former very appreciably. 


* 
* 


* 
The Xokumin next proceeds to apply the 
same process of examination to the case of the 
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Popular Party. It commences by enumerating 
the Min-/o's weak points. First, its opponents 
allege against it a want of able men, and the 
Tokyo periodical, though declining to traverse 
or endorse this criticism, acknowledges that the 
Opposition cannot boast of so many men of 
rank and distinction as there are in the Govern- 
ment. Secondly, the Popular Party lies under 
a charge of pursuing destructive tactics. Thirdly 
it lacks knowledge as to details of administrative 
affairs. Fourthly, it labours under great dis- 
advantages in matters of political combination, 
public meetings, and publications, in con- 
sequence of stringent laws bequeathed from 
the despotic régime of former years. Fifthly 
and lastly, it has promised much to the people, 
but has been unable in most cases to redeem its 
pledges. The Afin-fo is not to blame for this, 
but the fact itself cannot fail to tell against its 
influence. The Koumén then turn to the con- 
genial task of saying the best it can about the 
Popular Party, First, that Party has the credit 
and honour of representing the national aspi- 
rations of the people. ‘It is the child of re- 
form and progress,” the mainstay of the political 
life of the present day. Secondly, it possesses 
an undoubted majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives ; its entire strength is estimated 
at 171, consisting of 88 Radicals, 38 Progres- 
sionists, 19 members of the Démef Club, 11 
members of the Tohoku Dantai, 5 members 
from Kii, and 10 Independents. Thirdly, not 
only does it command a majority in the House 
of Representatives, but it is also supported by 
the majority of the people, whose confidence it 
has deservedly earned by its heroic devotion 
during the past ten odd years. Fourthly, 
it pursues an aggressive programme, its prin- 
cipal aim being to pull down Clan Government, 
to establish a system of responsible administra- 
tion, and thus to bring officialdom into touch 
with the desires of the people. Fifthly and 
lastly, if it be wanting in experience, it abounds 
in energy and activity ; in other words, though 
its past history has been short, the future lying 
before it is of the most promising and bright 
description. 











aa 


Comparing in this fashion the relative posi- 
tions of the Government and the Popular Party, 
the Kokumén finds it easy to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the latter will have everything in its 
hands in the present fourth session of the Diet. 
As for the criticism often made notonly by sup- 
porters of the Government but also by the in- 
dependent section of the public, that the Diet 
has not much to show for its three years of ex- 
istence, our contemporary indignantly protests 
against the injustice of ignoring what has been 
accomplished by the Diet. First, ithas effected 
reductions in public expenditure—reductions, 
which, though falling short of the Popular Party’s 
expectations, have been of sufficient amount to 
compel the Government to reduce the salaries 
and number of its servants. Secondly, the Diet’s 
watchful attitude has had a most salutary effect 
upon the management of the State’s finances. 
Thirdly, the Diet has placed the country under 
a great obligation to it by instilling reformatory 
energy into the Executive. The Kokumin in- 
stances the good effects produced by the drastic 
changes in official organization proposed in the 
first session, and by the contemplated address 
to the throne on Military affairs in the second 
session. Fourthly, it has corrected many of 
the existing abuses in the Government and pre- 
vented the carrying out of certain injurious 
measures, Under this head, reference is made 
to the cases of the grant of subsidies to the Tea 
Manufacturers’ Guild, the projected abatement 
of the selling price of the Miike Coal Mine, the 
sale of land under the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, and so forth. Fifthly and 
lastly. the Diet has the credit of having forced 
the Government to restore some degree of 
discipline in its rank and file. Had there not 
been a Diet, woald it have been possible, asks 
our contemporary, to effect these desirable 
reforms? Moreover, the blame that the Diet 
has not done more ought, in the Aokumin's 
opinion, to rest upon the shoulders of those 
who have persistently opposed radical reduc- 














tions of public expenditures, amendment o 
the laws relating to newspapers and publica 
tion, reassessment of the taxable value of lanr- 
and reduction of the land tax, and many othed 
reforms. As to the contention that the Popular 
party neglects the industrial interests and defence 
of the country, the Tokyo periodical begs its 
readers to consider what the Government has 
effected in these fields. Spending more than 
240 million yen upon the Army, even important 
forts stillremain tobe constructed. The Navy has 
consumed about 130 million yer, but its total ton- 
nage is barely 50,000 tons, and even that figure 
includes old and useless ships. In the field of 
industry, what has the Government done? No- 
thing ofimportance. Such being the past record 
of the Government, it is very natural, says the 
Kokumin, that the Popular party should think it 
advisable to make thorough investigations and 
statisfy itself that the Government can be trusted, 
before it confides to the latter the conduct of any 
new undertaking in the fields just alluded to. For 
the Popular party is anxious to have full return 
for the money invested in any work. In con- 
clusion, our contemporary would like to know 
whatline of action the Government intendsto take 
onthe following questions ;—reductions of public 
expenditure; amendment of the organization 
of the different branches of the administration ; 
re-assessment of the taxable value of land; the 
amendment of the Newspaper, Publication, 
and Political’ Association Regulations; aboli- 
tion of the Game Regulations ; amendment of 
the system of local autonomy ; colonization of 
Hokkaido ; amendment of the Law of Election; 
and abolition of export duties. These questions 
are to be brought up for discussion in the present 
session of the Diet. It is now too late for the 
Cabinet to think of the creation of a majority 
favourable to it in the House of Representatives. 
Hence, the only course left, in the Kokumin’s 
opinion, is to adopt the programme of the 
Popular party and thus put an end to the long 
history of clan administration. Otherwise the 
Cabinet is said to be doomed to an ignoble fate. 





THE ‘ CHISHIMA” COLLISION. 
Aw account has been sent to a Shanghai paper 
by one of the passengers of the Ravenna who 
was transferred to the Empress, in which the 
writer appears to have very much economised 
the truth. The journal declined to publish the 
full statement, but among other items given 
itis said that the French agent on board the 
Chishima bad his wife and child with him, both of 
whom were lost, and that the second mate of the 
Ravenna had four fingers cut off. Both of these 
statements are denied by the Vagasakt Express, 
from which we take the following :—According 
to report, which of course must be received with 
all reserve, pending the official enquiry, the 
Revenna had just passed the Kurusima Strait, 
when the red light of an approaching vessel was 
observed by the pilot and chief officer on watch, 
Being “red to red” no danger was apprehend- 
ed, but as the sighted vessel appeared to be 
going at a very high rate of speed, to make 
doubly sure, the Ravenna’s helm was ported to 
a slight extent, and judging by appearance the 
other vessel ported too. The Aavenna was then 
just south of Musuki-shima, and when those on 
board thought everything was all right, much 
to their surprise, as they gradually drew closer, 
its was observed that, for some unaccountable 
reason, the approaching vessel had altered its 
tactics, and had starboarded, asa green light sud- 
denly hove in sight. The Razenna’s helm was at 
once put hard-a-port, but as the red light had by 
that time disappeared, leaving the green light 
only visible, it was evident that the vessel was 
attempting to cross the Ravenna’s bows. The 
close proximity of the vessels, added to the 
speed at which they were going, now rendered 
it utterly impossible to avoid a collision; and 
although the orders were instantly given to go 
“full speed astern” and ‘‘hard-a-starboard,” 
on board the Ravenna, there was no time for 
these orders to take effect. The inevitable then 
ocenrred, and the (wo vessels came together 
with a terrible crash, which can be better im- 
agined than described. The Ravenna struck 
the Chishima right amidships, between her two 
Original from 
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funnels, and virtually cut her in two halves, 
causing her to sink almost instantly, taking 
with her all those who happened to be below 
at the time, or who were killed or injured in 
the collision. This, combined with the fact 
that the engines were going full speed astern, 
brought the Ravenna almost to a stand-still. 
Her boats were then immediately lowered, 
and search made for the survivors of the un- 
fortunate sunken vessel, resulting in sixteen 
being picked up, including Lieut. Kaburaki, 
who was in command of the CAsshima, and the 
French engineer. In the meantime the condi- 
tion of the Ravenna was examined, and happily 
it was found that although her bow was com- 
pletely stove in above the water-line, and twisted 
all out of shape below water, the forward 
collision bulk-head was thoroughly intact, and 
abaft that was not making any water. Shortly 
afterwards, the C. P. R. Co.’s mail steamer 
Empress of Japan, bound from Kobe to Shang- 
hai, came on the scene, and by request took the 
Ravenna’s passengers for that port and beyond 
on board. The Ravenna then steamed slowly 
to Horiye Bay, where temporary repairs were 
commenced, and steps taken to report the mat- 
ter to the Co,’s Agents here, to which was added 
a request for a quantity of cement and bricks to 
be sent up in the Co.’s steamer Ancona, just 
on the point of leaving bound to Kobe when 
the unfortunate news was received. On Satur- 
day morning the Ravenna resumed her journey 
under steam, anchoring off Isaki Lighthouse 
during the night, and arriving here on Sunday 
moming, The same day her local cargo was 
discharged, and early on Monday morning the 
discharging of her Hongkong and through 
cargo was commenced. This was completed 
yesterday, and she will be taken into the Mitsu 
Bishi Co.’s dock for repairs to-day. The damage 
to the Ravenna can be plainly seen from the 
shore with the naked eye, especially when she is 
broadside on; and a close inspection shows full 
well, not only the tremendous blow she must 
have struck the ill-fated CAéshima, but also her 
thorough capability of withstanding it without 
fatally damaging herself. The damage com- 
mences by a comparatively clean cut through 
the stem and bow plates along the 24 foot mark, 
which extends aft some eight feet. From this 
down to the vicinity of the water-line, some six 
or eight feet is completely smashed in; and be- 
low that, down to, and including the forefoot, 
is so badly bent to starboard that it will have 
to be entirely renewed. On Monday morning 
we understand that Capt. Browne formally ap- 
plied to H.B.M.’s Consul for a Court of Inquiry 
to be held, a full report of which we shall use 
every endeavour to obtain and publish as early 
as possible. Pending the official inquiry con- 
siderable reticence is, of course, observed with 
regard to giving information, consequently we 
are not in a position to state anything further.” 


THE POWER OF THE ARISTOCRACY IN CHINA, 


Tue talented author of “ Chinese Characteris- 
tics” seems to be again contributing some most 
interesting essays to the Worth China Daily 
News under the heading of ‘Co-operation in 
China.” Referring to the influence exercised 
by families of which some member holds a high 
official prosition, he tells the following excellent 
tale :— 

During the 18th century there lived a family named 
Lu, one of the members of which, attained to the lofty 
eminence of Ko Lao, or Grand Secretary. A family of 
this class, especially if it should be the only one of the 
sort in the district, exerts a commanding influence, 
and it is necessary for the local magistrate to conduct 
himself discreetly, in order not to win the ill-will of 
such a powerful corporation. It is well if heis able 
to collect from them even the ordinary land-tax, which 
all the soil of the Empire is supposed to pay. It is 
telited of this family, that upon one occasion the 
district magistrate, having ordered the local constable 
to see to it that this tax was produced, the constable 
being helpless, was unable to do as he was told. 
Having been repeatedly beaten for his delinquencies 
in this respect, he presented himself at the entrance of 
the premises of his wealthy neighbour, and with earnest 
prostration begged the gatekeeper to intercede for 
him, and get the tax paid. The elderly widow, who 
was the manager of the establishment, having been 
informed of this plea, ordered her cart haruessed, and 
proceeded to the district magistrate’s yamén for an in- 
terview. ‘The official perhaps entertained a wild hope 
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that she had come to settle up her arrears of taxes, 
and even planned to borrow a sum of money of her, 
but she soon dispelled this idea, by telling him in so 
many words that she herself required a “loun” of a 
certain number of thousand of taels, which the magi- 
strate was obliged to promise to get for her, at the 
earliest possible moment, As she rose to take her leave, 
she remarked incidentally that her gatekeeper had 
been much anuoyed by some of the yamén underlings 
who hung about the premises under pretence of want- 
ing a grain-tax, adding that she should expect to hear 
no more of such proceedings in future! Upon another 
occasion, while the the Xo Lao himself was alive, 
a complaint was made to the district magistrate 
that a son of the Ko Lao had « maid-servant who was 
virtually imprisoned in the family mansions. She was 
originally hired, but having been betrothed and al- 
though it was time for her to be married, her employer 
refused to let her go. ‘The district magistrate sent for 
the son of the Xo Lao, made known the charge, and 
desired the release of the person detained. He even 
went to the length of beating the attendant of the Lu 
family, who had accompanied his master, the latter 
being himself too lofty a subject for punishment, The 
son went to his home in a towering rage, and wrote 
a letter to his father in Peking, detailing the circum- 
stances. Soon after this, the magistrate received the 
news of his promotion from the grade of chih-chot to 
that of chih-fu, or prefect, in the province of Szchuan. 
The journey to a new pest is often a most serious 
matter for an official, and where, as in this case, 
he has the entire empire to cross, the trouble and 
expense are very great. He had no sooner reached 
this distant post, than he received a notification that 
he was promoted to another in the province of Yiin- 
nan, again involving an expensive and tedious journey. 
When he had at length taken up the duties of this 
office it was only to be informed that he was promoted 
afresh to the high rank of Taotai in some region 
beyond the Great. Wall, He now began to perceive 
the significance of this strange series of events, and 
wholly unable either to bear the ills which he already 
had, or to support the prospect of perhaps greater 
ones yet to come, he ‘ swallowed gold,’ and thus escap- 
ed further promotion and ruin! 














ASSAULT ON MR. SHIBUSAWA ELICHI. 
Tue fates are particularly unkind to the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Representatives. So 
surely as they assemble their forces for a cam- 
paign of eloquent diatribes against the residua 
of bureaucratic arbitrariness, and vote the Peace 
Preservation Regulations out of legislative ex- 
istence, some incident immediately occurs to 
remind the public that the disturbers of good 
order whom these regulations are intended to 
control, need only opportunity to be as mis- 
chievous as ever. The most striking example of 
this discrepancy between radical theory and 
administrative practice was furnished when, in 
the interval between the passage of the abolition 
Bill by the House of Representatives and its 
debate by the Peers, the Government were 
obliged to put the obnoxious Regulations into 
force for the protection of the very members 
who had voted them superfluous, Other practical 
proofs that exceptional legislation is still neces- 
sary in Japan were forthcoming immediately 
on the passage of the Bill each session, and 
now, on the very day after the House of Repre- 
sentatives, despite the protest of the Govern- 
ment Delegate, recorded their opinion that the 
Regulations should be abolished, the soshé have 
again offered a convincing contradiction of 
that view. On Sunday, as Mr. Shibusawa Yei- 
ichi, the well known banker and merchant, 
was driving through Kabuto-cho, in Tokyo, 
on his way to Imado, four men dressed in 
the garb of jrarikisha coolies, ran up to the 
carriage and hacked at the legs of the horse. 
Happily, instead of disabling the animal, they 
only alarmed it, and so accelerated its move- 
ments that their apparently projected assault 
upon Mr, Shibusawa himself became impos- 
sible, As the horse galloped off, however, they 
smashed the glass of the carriage windows, and 
one of the pieces cut Mr. Shibusawa’s hand. 
Two of the men were arrested immediately, 
but we have not yet received any information 
as to their names or antecedents. 








DOES CHLOROFORM ACT UPON THR HEART? 
Tue correspondent of The Times at Hyderabad 
has announced an important medical discovery, 
which, if fully substantiated, will go far to re- 
lieve the most powerful of angsthetics of its 
worst reputation, Surgeon-Major Lawrie, he 
reports, has succeeded in proving positively, 





by means of “ cross-circulation ” experiments, 





that chloroform has no direct action upon the 
heart. In the operations conducted by this 
investigator, when chloroform was given so 
that it had access to the brain alone, the 
blood-pressure fell, anwsthesia was produced, 
and the breathing stopped in the usual manner. 
When the chloroform was so applied that it had 
not access to the brain, but was carried to the 
heart and other organs, anssthesia did not fol- 
low, no effect upon the breathing was percep- 
tible, and there was no fall of the blood-pres- 
sure, The correspondent added that the details 
of this discovery, with tracings of the experiments 
would speedily be published in the Lance. 
THM PRIZE WINNERS IN THE RECENT AUSTRO= 
GERMAN RIDE. 
As is well known, Austrians showed superior 
horsemanship in the recent prize contest with 
German military officers. For of the seventeen 
high prizes, thirteen were won by the Austrians, 
and of the forty-two smaller prizes, twenty-five were 
won by the same army. The list of officers, times 
of ride, and the prizes given, are as follow :-— 
t—-Prince Starhemberg, record 71 hours 34 minutes. 
Reward, svecial honours—Ehrenpreis of the German Em- 
peror and 20,000 Marks. 
2.—Baron Reitzenstein, 73 hours and 6 minu, 
from the Austrian Emperor and 10,000 Marks. 
3-—Von Miklos 74 hours 24 minutes and 5 seconds. 
6,000 Marks, 3 
Franz Hofer, 74 hours and 42 minutes. 4,500 Marks. 
‘Von Czavossy, 78 hours and 16 minutes. 3,500 Marks. 
Oblt Muzyka, 77 hours and 26 minutes, 3,000 Marks. 
Von Hlinie, 77 hours and 35 minutes, 2,500 Marks. 
[pceh Scherber, 78 hours and 6 minutes, 2,000 Marl. 
‘on Thaer, 78 hours and 16 minutes, 1,800 Marks. 
10 —Von Kroneniels, 79 hours and 6 minutes, 1,600 
Marks 
11.—Lieut, Schmiedt, 79 hours and 10 minutes, 1,400 
Marks. : 
12.—Von Férster, 79 hours and 44 minutes, 1,200 Marks. 
13-—Baron Kielmannsegg, 79 hours 57 minutes, 5 seconds 
1,000 Maris. 
14-—Graf Batthyany, 80 hours, 900 Marks. _ 
15.—Heinrich Scherber, 80 hours and 24 minutes, S00 
Marks, 
16,—Oblt. Hofman, 80 hours and 37 minutes, 700 Marks. 
17.—Rittmeister Stdgl, So hours 40 minutes, 600 Marks, 
Those who received 500 Marks each are as 
follow :— 
Ganaan Osricerss 


Honors 











errs 





Avstniaw Orricens, 


Rittmeister Stool, 
Lieut. Gormass. 





1. Second-Licut. Kimmerle. | 1. 
2. Rittmeister Esebeck 2. 





3. Rittn Tepper- | 3. Oberlt, Baron Sara- 
Lasui dagna, 
. Pr. Lieut. Graf Westarp. | 4. Oberlt. Baron Wolf. 


Oberlt: Graf Vay. 
. Rittmeister Baselli. 
Oberlt, Graf Lubienski, 
Rittmeister Haller, 


+ Sec Lieut. Massow, 


4 
+ Sec. Lieut. Hey!- 5. 
6 

M z 

Pr. Lieut. Distel. 


4 
5 
6. Pr. Lieut. Kummer. 
8. 





9. Prince Leopold of | 9, Oberlt, Buffa 

Prussia 10: Oberit, Graf Paar, 
10. Ritt v, Heyden-Linden, | 11, Oberlt, Creutzer, 
11, Rittmeister v, Gossler. ' | 12, Rittmeister Tarjanyi. 
12) Rittmeister v. Kramsta. 





13. Rittmeister v. Witaleben. 

This is only an approximate record, ascertained 
from the facts at hand. The German papers 
allege that the Austrians had the advantage in 
the race, in this, that they had the down grade 
while the German riders had the opposite. The 
decline is said to be 220 meters. Whether this 
made any perceptible difference in so long a 
race is perhaps open to doubt. The loss on 
both sides is said to be 32 horses. The riders 
were royally entertained at the points of desti- 
nation, some of the leading officials taking part 
in the fée. 


SUPLLEMENTARY BUDGET. 


Tue following is the Supplementary Budget 
now before the House of Representatives :— 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. 

(PAYMENTS TO BE DISBURSED BY THE TREA- 

SURY, OTHER THAN THOSE SET FORTH IN THE 

ORDINARY BUDGET.) 

1.—To renew the contract of one foreigner in 
the service of H.I.J.M.’s Legation stationed in 
Rassia, for the following period:—From January 
1st of 27th year of Meiji to December 31st of 31st 
year of Meifi, at the monthly salary of $39.00 
(thirty-nine yen) gold. 

2.—To newly employ one foreigner for H.I.J. 
M.'s Consulate at Mexico from April 1st of 26th 
year of Mesjfto March 11th of 3rst year of Mesfi, 
atthe monthly salary of $100.00 (one hundred yen). 

To pay one foreigner who lad been in the 

service of the Finance Department, alife pension of 
$1,200.00 (twelve hundred yen) per annum, com- 
mencing with the 26th fiscal year of Meiji. 
.—To pay one foreigner in the service of the 
Department of Communications, a life pension of 
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$600 00 (six hundred yen) per annum, commenc- 
ing with the 26th fiscal year of Meijé. 

5-— The term of employment of one foreigner in 
the service of the Custom House of Yokohama 
having expired, to employ another for three years 
commencing with the 26th fiscal year of Meigi (the 
time stipulated in the contract), at the monthly 
salary of $300.00 (three hundred yen), providing 
him with an unfurnished house, and paying his 
passage money for the voyage home on the expira- 
tion of the term of service. 

6.—To contract, in the 26th Fiscal year Me 
for the payment of sums not exceeding the follow- 
g limits, the payments to take place in the 27th 
Fiscal year of Afery 
For Military Schools :—Provisions, 
For Military Schools :—Horses 
For Colonization Arm: Provisions 
For Colonization Army :—Emi 

Expenses . $13,600.00 
7-—To renew the contract of one foreign Instruc- 
tor in the service of both the Naval College and 
Naval Accountant’s School, for three years from 
June of 26th year of Meiji, at the monthly salary 
‘of $200.00 (two hundred yen). 

8.—To renew the contract of one foreign Instruc- 
tor in the service of the Medical School of the 
Navy for four years from April of 26th year of 
Meifi, at the monthly salary of $70.00 (seventy yen), 

9.—To contract, in the 26th Fiscal year of Afeiyi, 
for the payment of sums not exceedIng the follow- 
ing limits, the payments to be made in the 27th 
Fiscal year of Me: 

For Naval arms, Ammunition, and 

Torpedo Expenses + $80,000.00 
For Shipbuilding and Repairs ) $50,000.60 

10.—To renew the contract of one foreigner in 
the service of the Judicial Department for the period 
beginning January tst of the 27th year andending 
November 31st of 31st year of Afeiji, at the montly 
salary of $200.00 (two hundred yen), and on expira- 
tion of the term of service to pay $350.00 (three 
hundred and, fifty yen) as passage money for 
voyage home. 

11.—To contract, in the 29th Fiscal year of Meiji, 
for the payment of the following sums for the 
Attillery Arsenals of Tokyo and Osaka, and for 
the cloth factory at Senju, to purchase machinery 
and materials, as matters of special Finance, the 
payments to be made in the 27th Fiscal year of 
Meiji, and not to exceed the following limits :— 

Manufactory expenses for Tokyo 











+ $80,000.00 
. $40,000.00 
+ $13,400.00 
ration 







































Artillery Arsenal «+ $40,000.00 
Manufactory expenses for Osaka 
Artillery Arsenal... $40,000.00 


Raw materials for Tokyo Artillery 











Arsenal + $70,000.00 
Raw material rtillery 

Arsenal 1+ $120,000.00 
Raw materials for Senja Cloth 


Factory . $140,000.00 
12.—To contract, in the 26ih Fiscal year of 
Meisi, for the payment of the following sums for 
ship building work at the Yokosuka and Kure 
Naval Stations, the same to be disbursed out of 
the Shipbuilding Materials’ Fund; which forms a 
matter of special Finance, and the payments to 
be made in the 27th Fiscal year of Medi, within 
the following limits :— 

For Yokosuka Admiralty . $210,000.00 

For Kure Admiralty .. $8,090.00 

13.—To renew the contracts of Eight Foreign 
Professors of the Imperial University, or to em- 
ploy substitutes, and to newly employ one more 
Professor on account of urgent necessity, on terms 
as hereinafter mentioned :— 

One Professor from September rst of 26th to 
September roth of 31st year of Meiji, at the month- 
ly salary of $400.00 (from hundred yen), with a 
payment of $650.00 (six hundred and filty yen) as 
passage money for voyage home, in the year 
when the term of employment expires. 

One Professor from November rgth of 26th to 
November 13th of 2gth year of Mezfi at $370 (three 
hundred and seventy yen) per mensem, together 
with $650.00 (six hundred and fifty yev) as pas. 
sage money as in the preceding clause. 

One Professor from May 26th of 26th to May 
25th of 2gth year of Meifi,at $350.00 (three hun 
aud fifty yen) per mensem, together with $650.00 
(six hundred and fifty yen) as passage money as in 
the preceding clause. 

One Professor from April rst of 26th to July roth 
of 2gth year of Mei, at $300.00 (three hundred 
yen) per mensem, together with $65000 (six 
lundred and fifty yer) for passage money as in 
the preceding clause. 

One professor from 26th Fiscal year of Meifi 
(time stipulated in the contract) to July roth of 
2gih year of Meizt, at $370.00 (three hundred and 
seventy yen) per mensem, together with passage 
money to the amount of $650.00 (six hundred 
d fifty yen) as in the preceding cases. 
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One Professor from October 22nd of 26th to 
July roth of 2gth year of Meij#, at $350.00 (three 
hundred fifty yen) per mensem, together with 
$650.00 (six hundred and fifty yen) for passage 
money, as in the preceding cases. 

One Professor from November r1th of 26th to 
July 31st of 28th year of Mesf#, at $370.00 (three 
hundted and seventy yen) mensem, together with 
$650(six hundred and filty yer) for passage money 
as in the preceding cases. 

One Professor Irom May 23rd of 26th to July 
1oth of 27th year of Meizi, at $125 (one hundred 
and twenty five yen) per mensem, together with 
$500.00 (five hundred yen) for passage money, as 
in the preceding cases. 

For each of the above eight Professors, to pro- 
vide an unfurnished house, or to pay $40 (forty 
yen) per month in lieu thereof. 

One Professor from April tst of 26th to July 
roth of 2gth year of Meiji at a monthly salary of 
$125.00 (one hundred and twenty. five yen). 

14.—The term of employment of one foreigner 
in the service of the Higher Commercial School, 
having expired, to employ a substitute for three 
years from April ist of 26th year of Meifi, at the 
monthly salary of $120.00 (one hundred and 
twenty yen). 

15.—To renew the contract of one foreigner in 
the employment of the First Higher Middle School, 
from September gth of 26th to September 8th of 
27th year of Afegji, at the monthly salary of $200.00 
(two hundred yen). 

16.—To renew the contract of one foreigner in 
the employment of the Fifth Higher Middle School 
from May 8th of 26th to July 31st of 27th year of 
Meiji, at the monthly ‘salary of $200.00 (two 
hundred yen). 

17.—The term of service of one foreigner in the 
employment of the Yamaguchi Higher Middle 
School having expired, to employ one substitute 
for the following period from July 22d of 26th to 
July 21st of 28th year of Medi, at the monthly 
salary of $200.00 (two hundred yen), providing 
him an unfurnished house, and paying him $250.00 
(two hundred and fifty yen) as passage money for 
voyage home, on expiration of the term of service. 

18,—To raise the monthly salary of one foreigner 
in the service of the Railway Bureau, the present 
amount of which is $575.00 (five hundred and 
seventy five yen), to $000.00 (six hundred yen) 
from the 26th Fiscal year of Meiji. 














** CHOSEN-AME,”” 


Mr. Kopayaxkawa has been good enough to 
send us a specimen of his Chosen-ame, which 
isa decidebly palatable affair. Probably most 
of our readers are agreeably acquainted with it, 
but we imagine that their pleasant associations 
will be increased by perusing the delightful 
advertisement attached to each box :— 
CHosen-amE. 
the celebrated Japanese cakes known as the main products 
of Higo-province, which we manufacture of selected sub- 
stances after a selected best mode. It is a special point of 
the cakes, that both the color and the taste would never 
vary thaugh preserved for any long times. So theymay 
be caried as provisions for army, for navigation, or for 
travelling on railway. 
To USE cut it to pices by knife, string, or, after all, by 
scissors. 
Reeort OF EXAMINATION CHOSEN-AME 
manufactured by 
K. Ropavaxawa 
Semba itchome no. 12 
Kumamcto 


Quantative analysis March 16th. 1892 





‘This article is whitish square long tender mass. mil 
taste 


sweet 
Dissolved by water it makes white turbid. By 
it proves to exist of the followings: 

Water 
Nitrogenous.. 
Sugar . 
Starch .. 
Fat. 
Malt 
Dextrine .. 
Inorganic allaloid 




















100.000 
‘The examination proves itself good comfotable food. 
Artist K, Shimada signed 
Chife of Osaka sanitary Bourd 
Assistant artist M. Kitao signed 
manager of th Bourd 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
“Toany one,” says the Asforian, “ who does 
his thinking and talking and writing in a foreign 
language, the English must be a queer one. A 
foreigner down on the U. P. dock yesterday 
looking at the steam vessels coming and going 
hither and yon, said :—“See what a flock of 
boats.” Some one said that “ flock” was wrong ; 
what a ‘fleet of boats” is the proper expres- 
sion, Well, a lot of boats together would be a 
fleet, a fleet of sheep would be a flock, a flock of 


gle 











gitls would be a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is 
called a drove, anda drove of thieves is called 
a gang, and a gang of warriors is called a host, 
and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a 
shoal of cattle is called a herd, and a herd of 
children is called a troop, and a troop of part- 
ridges is called a pack, and a pack of swans is 
called a whiteness, and a whiteness of geese is 
called a gaggle, and a gaggle of brant is called a 
gang, and a gang of ducks is called a team, and 
a team of widgeons is called a company, anda 
company of teal is called atrip, and a trip of 
snipe is called a whisp, and a whisp of herons is 
called a sedge, and a sedge of quail is called a 
flock, and a flock of larks is called an exalta- 
tion, and an exaltation of peacocks is called a 
strut, and a strut of beautiesis called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and 
a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap 
of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of black- 
guards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is 
called'a school, and a school of worshippers is 
called a congregation, and a congregation of 
soldiers is called a corps, and a corps of sailors 
is called a crew, and a crew of pirates is called a 
band, anda band of bees is called a swarm, and 
a swarm of people is called acrowd, and a crowd 
of—but this is enough to show that the English 
language has a good many words that while not 
exactly synonyms can be applied to mean an 
aggregation of units.” 


MEMORIAL ON TREATY REVISION. 
Tue Popular Party in the House of Representa- 
lives have prepared an Address to the Throne 
on the subject of Treaty Revision. The following 
is a translation :— 


AN ADDRESS TO THE THRONE ON TREATY 
REVISION 

May it please Your Majesty :— 

I, Your Majesty’s most loyal and faithful servant 
and President of the House of Representatives, 
desire most humbly to address Your August and 
Enlightened Majesty : 

We, insignificant and ignorant though we be, 
have been charged, by Your Majesty’s grace and 
by the choice of the people, with the weighty 
responsibility of representing our country in the 
Diet; and we are therefore at all times earnestly 
solicitous not to impair Your Majesty’s prestige or 
slight the trust reposed in us by ihe people: Thus, 
though sensible of our own demerits, a feeling of 
the deepest and most faithful loyalty to Your 
Majesty, and a zealous desire to obey the Great 
Constitution which Your Majesty has graciously 
granted lo us, and to express the true opinions of the 
people, inspire a hope that the fruits of a constitu- 
tional polity will be realised, and that the national 
honour may be made to shine brightly throughout 
the world, 

More than two thousand five hundred years 
have elapsed since Your Majesty’s Imperial An- 
cestors ascended the Throne, and began to govern 
the people of this Empire. During that long pe- 
riod, owing to the enlightenment of our Rulers, on 
the one hand, and the loyalty of the people on the 
other, foreign countries were conquered, invasions 
were beaten back, and never once was the nation’s 
honour forfeited or impaired. But in the eras of 
Kayet and Ansei (1848-1859) the Government of 
the Shogunate lost its power, and the people fell 
into a state of inactivity. It was then that ad- 
vantage was taken of our condition by foreign 
countries, and we were induced to conclude most 
unfair treaties with them. 

Your August and Enlightened Majesty then as- 
cended the Throne, and grieving over the decline 
of the Imperial Household, and angered al the 
corruption of the Government, employed the 
weapons of war to eliminate accumulated abuses. 
Thus matters at once presented a new appearance 
and moral virtue grew daily. Alone the unfair 
treaties remained unrevised. ‘The consequence is 
that our jurisdiction does not extend to foreigners, 
living within our borders, nor do we possess tariff 
autonomy. Notrespass on our national rights can 
be greater than these; and whenever our thoughts 
dwell upon the subject we are constrained to bitter 
regrets, The exercise of the extraterritorial sys- 
tem enables foreigners to obey only their own 
laws and to be subjected to their own judi 























[within the territories of this Empire. Yet we, 
in their countries, are compelled to obey their 
laws, and submit to their jurisdiction, Further, 
the restrictions imposed in respect of Customs 


tariff, disable us fiom exercising our natural right 

to tax imported goods, whereas foreign countries 

impose eavy, duties on goods exported by us, 
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Thus our judicial and fiscal rights being alike im- 
paired, foreigners are enabled to behave in an 
arbitrary manner. The result must be that our 
commerce and industries will daily deteriorate, 
that the national wealth will decrease, and that in 
the end there will be no means of recuperating our 
resources. The fault of concluding such treaties 
must be attributed to the fact that the people of 
Your Majesty’s realm, both high and low, were 
basking in tranquillity and peace, and as the 
country had been isolated for a long time, the 
Ministers of State were entirely ignorant of fo- 
reign conditions. 

The considerations make it impossible for Your 

Majesty's subjects the forget to urgent necessity of 
Treaty Revision. 
Majesty, benevolent and enlightened, 
grieving over the decline of the national power, 
and graciqusly considering the trouble of the 
peoplo, sent, in early days, ambassadors to Europe 
and Ametica, and instructed them to discuss the 
question of Treaty Revision with foreign Govern- 
ments. ‘That was in the 4th year of Meizi (1871). 
Thenceforth, during a period of over twenty 
years, the Ministers of State have been com- 
manded to employ their utmost ability and energy 
for the settlement of the question. ‘There has 
been no interval of neglect nor any suspension of 
energy. But the efforts of those statesmen were 
continually unsuccessful, and they failed to ap- 
preciate the Imperial purpose, because they did 
not consult the opinion of the country at large. 
We, Your Majesty’s servants, judging from the 
condition of other countries, are persuaded that 
every matter relating to international intercourse 
must be arranged tn accordance with popular 
opinion, since such questions have a direct and 
vital bearing upon the welfare of the country. 
No Ministers of State are competent to settle these 
matters in accordance with their own views alone, 
Had popular opinion been consulted, and nego: 
tiation with Foreign Powers conducted in accord- 
ance with it, the treaties might have been success 
fully revised ere now. The right of concluding 
treaties belongs to the Prerogatives of Your Ma- 
jesty; and we, Your Majesty’s servants, are not 
permitted to interfere with it. But since Your 
Majesty has made oath to the gods in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, to manage all the 
affairs of the nation and to administer the empire 
in accordance with popular opinion, we, Your 
Majesty’s servants, representating the Lower 
House of the Diet and the opinion of the people of 
the Realm, may be permitted humbly to express our 
opinions. They are :—firstly, that the extraterrito- 
rial system be abolished; secondly, that the em- 
pire's tariff autonomy be recovered ; thirdly, that 
the privilege of taking part in the coasting trade be 
reserved; and fourthly, that all foreign interference 
in our domestic administration be removed. 

Your Majesty, wise and benevolent, has never 
disregarded the desire of the country. "We there- 
fore humbly pray that Your Majesty will gracious- 
ly grant our petition, and hasten the conclusion of 
treaty revision, thus enabling us to live joylully 
under the full exercise of Your Majesty’s Pieroga- 

ves, and to bathe in Your Majesty's benevolence. 
Thus most worshipfully do we venture to present 
this humble address to Your Majesty. 


(Suzuki Suosut. 

| Ivacaxr Suimesu. 
Misaki Kamenosuxe. 
Karo Heisuiro. 

Presented by) Sirmapa SABURO. 

| Ozaki Yuxto. 
Takata Sanave. 
Kawasnima Jun. 






































ALconoL, 


Tue following is the text of the Government 
Bill for taxing alcohol :— 


BILL FOR IMPOSING A TAX ON THE SALE 
OF SPIRITS. 

Art. I.—Persons engaged in the sale of alcohol 
shall be divided into the following classes :— 

1. Wholesale merchants, namely, those who sell 
alcohol to other merchants. 

2. Retail merchants, namely, those who pur- 
chase alcohol from a wholesale merchant and sell 
it to consumers. 

Act. IL—Any person desiring to sell alcohol 
must obtain a license from the Authorities. 

Art. IIL—Any person desiring to obtain a 
license shall, in accordance with Administrative 
Rules, deposit a sum of not less than 10 yer and 
not more than 1,000 yex, in cash or in national 
bonds as security. 

Art. IV,—When any merchant delays the pay- 
ment of his business tax, the amount shall be de 
ducted from above security. If the security is 
insufficient, the merchant shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions contained in the 
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Law relating to Delay of Payment of National 
Taxes, promulgated as Law No. 32 in the 2and 
year of Mei 

Art. V.—Any person who obtains alicense, shall 
pay a tax annually at the following rates :— 

1. Wholesale merchant—12 yen per koku of 
alcohol. 

2. Retail merchant—6 yen per koku of alcohol. 

Any person who sells alcohol that has not passed 
through the hands of a wholesale merchant, shall 
pay the tax for wholesale dealing as well as that 
for retail. 

Art. VI.—The business tax shall be paid before 
the g1st day of the rst month af the following year. 
Provided that any person who abandons his trade 
shall pay up to the time he closes the establishment. 

Act. VIL—Every merchant shall keep an ac- 
count book, and record all the transactions he has 
made. 

The above account book shall be liable to in- 
spection by officials appointed for the purpose. 

Art. VIIIL.—Officials, in accordance with duly 
delivered orders of their superior, may inspect the 
account-book and other articles used in the trade. 

Art. IX.—Any person engaging in business 
without a license shall be punished by the con- 
fiscation of all the alcohol, as well the articles and 
machines used in his business, in addition to being 
fined three times the amount of the tax. Pro- 
vided that if any portion has been sold, the price 
obtained shall also be confiscated. 

Art. X.—Any person making a fraudulent entry 
in his account book, or intentionally omitting any 
entry $0 as to reduce the tax, or who has so re- 
duced it, shall be fined not less than 10 yen and 
not more 500 yen. 

Art. X1.—Any person who neglects to enter 
items in his account book, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than 2 yen and not more than 20 yen. 

Art. XIL—In the case of any person who vio 
lates the present Law, the provisions for diminu- 
tion of penalties, for aggravation of penalties on 
account of repetition of the offence, or for the con 
currence of several offences committed by the same 
person, shall not apply. But cases falling under 
the rst clauses of Art. 75 of the Criminal Code 
shall be excepted. 

Art, XIIL—The present Law shall become ope- 
tative on and after the ist day of the qth mouth 
of the 26th year of Mety4, 








THE ATTACK ON MR. SHIBUSAWA EIICHI. 
NorHine definite is as yet publicly known about 
the motives of the Sosht who attacked Mr. 
Shibusawa’s carriage on Sunday. But the 
opinion generally entertained appears to be that 
his opposition to the project of manufacturing 
the iron pipes for the Tokyo Water Works in 
Japan, instead of procuring them from abroad, 
provoked the Soshé to assault him. A cer- 
lain coterie of exceedingly naive persons in 
the Capital believe, or profess to believe, 
that iron pipes manufactured in Japan would 
be not only cheaper but much better than 
pipes made in England, America, or elsewhere. 
Mr. Shibusawa knows much better. He is a 
practical man of wide business experience, and 
he understands the absurdity of supposing that 
any people could suddenly start in and get 
ahead of the world in a maiden effort to manu- 
facture an article requiring considerable skill, 
ample command of cheap matertal, and 
thoroughly organized works. The truth of this 
view was amply demonstrated when the ten- 
ders for the first batch of Water Works pipes 
were opened recently, Only two Japanese 
firms made any offer, and while one, which 
possesses a plant of machinery and has long 
been engaged in cognate work, frankly admitted 
inability to produce more than a fraction of the 
pipes within two years, asking, at the same 
time, prices considerably higher than those of 
European and American tenderers, the other, 
having no plant at all and no facilities as yet, 
boldly undertook to do everything, and advanced 
financial proposals based on obviously imprac- 
ticable hypotheses, But the Soshi do not trouble 
themselves about such detail They deem it 
patriotic to deny the possibility of anything fo- 
reign being equal to anything Japanese, and 
since Mr, Shibusawa’s patriotism does not take 
that form, they set about drubbing him. 








No. 11. OF ‘COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS.” 
Mr. Ocawa has published the second volume 


of his “Costumes and Customs.” It contains 





twelve collotype pictures, all of them equal, in 
point of excellence of technique, to the best 





work hitherto done by this very successful artist. 
The subjects are, for the most part, Tokyo 
Geisha, chosen doubtless from among the most 
beautiful of their class. The grouping and 
posing are distinctly good, butin this matter it 
is necessary to note that Mr. Ogawa has not 
worked alone, no less than six of the twelve 
plates having’ been contributed by Professor 
Burton. These six, with one exception, are 
particularly effective, two, which represent 
dances at the Koyokan, being the most beauti- 
ful things of their kind we have seen, The 
tenderness of the collotype does not, perhaps, 
lend itself readily to colouring, but it seems to 
us that a little skilfully done tinting would add 
immensely to the attractiveness of these interest- 
ing volumes. Mr. Ogawa has the field to himself 
in the matter of collotypes: no other Japanese 
artist appears to approach him. His series of 
albums, when concluded, will be a unique 
index to the scenery and costumes of Japan. 


THE GLYPTIC EXHIBITION. 
Tue display of glyptic work recently brought 
to a close in the Art Galleries in Uyeno was 
notup to the level which we have been accus- 
tomed to expect in recent years. That, however, 
is easily explained by the fact that all the best 
artists are now busily engaged preparing articles 
for Chicago, whither the bulk of Japan's ex- 
hibits will have to be shipped in the course of 
the’ next three months. ‘There was, however, 
one very remarkable object in the Uyeno gal- 
leries, namely, an ivory eagle in the act of rising 
from arock. The wings measured six feet from 
tip to tip, and the modelling was full of force 
and grace. Needless to say, that every feather 
was chiselled with the greatest care, and that 
the details were in every respect most accurate. 
This extraordinary and unique specimen was 
originally designed for the World's Fair, we 
believe, but it has been secured by the Imperial 
Household Department, and will doubtless be 
placed somewhere in the Palace, where it will 
constitute a striking and beautiful object. The 
artistis Mr, Kaneda, of Muko-yanagi-haramachi, 
Asakusa. He spent something like three years 
over this work, the proportions of which may 
fairly be called colossal when we remember the 
material composing it. Certainly his long 
labour is well justified by the result. The idea 
of such an immense mass of ivory suggests, at 
first, a certain degree of coldness and deadness, 
but no impression of that nature is conveyed by 
the object itself, probably because the lines are 
so fully of vitality and force, and the chiselling 
of the surface is so delicate. Truly it seems a 
pity not to let this most imposing specimen of 
the ivory carver’s skill go to the World’s Fair, 
whether the Imperial Household Department or 
Mr. Kaneda himself sends it. Very few pieces 
of equal merit, and certainly none surpassing it, 
are likely to appear among the exhibits, so that, 
to hold it altogether from the view of the millions 
visiting the World’s Fair would be to remove an 
important feature from Japan's advertisement. 


CouNT ITO. 


Count Ito is steadily mending. Two of the 
wounds on his head have healed completely, and 
the third is in a much better condition than 
could have been hoped under ordinary circum- 
stances. Within the past few days there was 
some inflammation attended by suffering in the 
wounded jaw, and yesterday the physicians in 
attendance finally decided that the four front 
teeth must be removed. To save these had 
naturally been an object, but it is certain that 
their removal—which was effected yesterday 
without much difficulty—will relieve all pain 
and be speedily followed by the recovery of the 
injured part. On the whole, it may be predict- 
ed that the Count’s complete restoration to 
health will be speedier than the original estimate. 
UNION CHURCH. 
Tux Gospel Meetings held with Dr. Meacham’s 
Congregation at the Union Church for the past 
ten days have steadily increased in numbers and 
interest. The Society of Christian Endeavour 
recently organized there by the Rev. Dr. Clark, 
of Boston U.S.A., has greatly aided the pastor 
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in his efforts to awaken a religious activity 
among his people, and the series of services 
thus happily commenced are to be con- 
tinued for some days to come. Last even- 
ing's discourse by the Rev. W. H. Daniels, 
the missionary evangelist who is the chief 
Speaker at these meetings, was on the 
gospel of the future. This signified the pro- 
phetic, as distinguished from the historic, 
Kingdom of the Son of God; which Kingdom 
is mentioned in the New Testament no less than 
57 times, and is a prominent theme not only in 
the gospels but in the Epistles, and especially in 
the Revelations. The speaker thought that 
the word ‘* Kingdom” was used in the pro- 
phetic scriptures just as it is in the historic 
scriptures, and that it signifies an actual 
government, over actual people, on this planet, 
of which state the Son of God is to be 
the personal and visible head; an absolute 
monarchy conducted according to the principles 
laid down in the teachings of Christ as recorded 
in Matt., chapters five, six, and seven. This 
Portion of the first Gospel usually mis-called 
“The Sermon on the Mount” is really Christ's 
sannouncement of the Code of His Coming King- 
dom. The address closed with a brief suggestion 
of what this Divine ideal of a Kingdom might be; 
including also a few hints at the ideal Church, 
the ideal family, the ideal business system, and 
the ideal Society, all on the basis of Christian 
loyalty, and by the actual application of “The 
Golden Rule.” 
* *: * 

Atthe Union Church on Wednesday, the Rev. 
W. H. Daniels continued the discussion of the 
Gospel of the Future. The special topic was 
the manner of the coming of the Kingdom for 
which Our Lord has taught his people to pray. 
First, the Kingdom will be ushered in by the 
appearance of the King in person, accompanied 
by a retinue of his resurrected and glorified 
saints. It is not necessary to set the theory of 
the gradual coming of the Kingdom over 
against the doctrine of its personal and imminent 
appearing; both these truths are taught in the 
Scriptures, only we need to be careful to dis- 
criminate between the internal kingdom as it 
exists in the hearts of Christ's faithful followers 
and the outward and formal projection of that 
kingdom as the actual government over mankind. 
Second ; the coming of the King, for the second 
time, will be with power and authority, in con- 
trast with his first coming as the child of a 
peasant woman born in a stable in Bethlehem, 
With that Kingdom the patient persuasion of 
rebellious sinners ends, and the almighty power 
of practical righteousness takes control of the 
world. Thenceforth during all the personal 
reign of the Son of God on earth, with the ex- 
ception of a brief period near its close, outward 
sin willbe impossible. There will be no evil 
Spirits to tempt men to do wrong and the rebel- 
lions of those who shall still reject the love and 
service of Christ will be curbed and crushed by 
the sovereign will of the King. He will secure 
at least outward obedience at all hazards, and 
thus the spread of sin will largely be prevented. 
Sinners sometimes imagine that because they 
are now at liberty to disobey the laws of Christ’s 
Kingdom, that it will always be so: but the 
divine King is publicly pledged, in the sight of 
angels and men, to take unto himself his great 
power and to reign over the nations, Finally, 
the coming of the Divine King to set up his 
personal Kingdom on earth will be sudden, to 
the horror of his enemies and the joy of his 
friends. In view of all these truths our safety 
as well as our duty calls us to seek the favour and 
friendship of Christ the coming King. 

* e * 

“ Christ may come within the life-time'of per- 
sons now living,” said the speaker, the Rev. W. 
H. Daniels, at the gospel meeting in the Union 
Church last night, The unwise attempts of 
some students of prophecy to fix definitely the 
date of that future event had, ashe believed, 
done great mischief to the faith of many good 
people: but, like all other gospel truths, the 
doctrine of the second personal coming of 
Christ, to reign on this earth, must endure not 
only the opposition of its enemies but the in- 
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judicious advocacy of its friends, there are a 
few plain teachings as to the approaching end of 
the present age, in the scriptures, but when men 
attempt to read between the lines they are sure 
to read into the text some very hurtful errors. 
We cannot be too careful to follow the exact 
line and limit of the divine revelation, especially 
where there is wide and honest difference of 
judgment among learned and religious men. 
“The gospel must be preached in all the world ” 
before the personal coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ, but that work is now going forward right 
royally ; and we who watch for the appearing of 
our Lord in power and glory may lift up our 
heads for the time of our redemption draweth 
nigh.—There will be no gospel meeting to-night 
on account of the funeral of Miss West. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


From an essay by Mr. R. S. Gundry in the 
Fortnightly Review, under the above caption, 
we take the following :-— 

Writing two years ago, after a visit to Manchuria, 
with the fate of Barmah and Tonquin fresh in his 
recollections, the present et of the United States 
at Peking hazarded a conjecture that “the vast out- 
ing territories on the north and west of the Chinese 
Empire will some time be subjected to a 
similar experieuce"; and Sir Thomas Wade, late 
H.M.'s representative in China, has expressed even 
graver apprehensions in speaking of the ignorance 
and apathy of the Chinese. 

The words are pregnant with suggestion regarding 
the possibilities of the future in Eastern Asia. “They 
echo, too, an anxiety which finds expression in high 
places in China itself; for, though the charge of 
ignorance is true as regards the mass of the people, 
there are enlightened statesmen who can perceive 
the danger. 

The Taeping rebellion, and the advance of the 
Anglo-French armies on Peking, gave Russia the op- 
portunity of wringing very important concessions from 
China in a treaty containing the following clauses— 

“The left bank of the river Amoor, from the tiver 
Aryoum to its mouth, shall belong to the Empire of 
Russia, and its right bank down to the river Usuri to 
China. The territories situated between the river 
Usuri and the sea, as up to the present, shall be pos- 
sessed in common by the Empire of China and Russia 
until the frontiers between the two States shall be 
defined.” 

In 1850, General Ignatieff succeeded in imposing a 
fresh treaty confirming the first and ceding beside, the 
whole coast line between the Usuri and the sea, as far 
south as the Tumen river which constitutes the boun- 
dary of Korea. 

Russia has been frequently accused of a desire to 
overstep the Tumen and add Korea to her Pacific 
board.  Vladivostock, her most southera port, is ice. 
bound during a portion of the year, whereas, the 
harbours of Korea are free from that inconvenience. 
She repudiates, of course, any such conception, and 
placed her disclaimer on record during the negotiations 
thst attended our withdrawal from Port Iamilton, 
But China seems hardly yet convinced; having ob- 
served perhaps, like ourselves, that circumstances are 
occasionally tov strong for the good intentions of the 
Czar. She may, however, find in the conflicting in- 
terests of others a safety greater than even treaties 
could ensure. For another great Power, hitherto 
little credited with designs of aggrandizement in the 
Far East, has been showing, lately, an interest in the 
once Hermit Kingdom that’ may prove its best safe- 
guard against annexation to Primorsk. 

At the opposite end of the long frontier the Marquis 
Tseng was able, at the next neyotiations, to recover 
some of the lost ground sacrificed with such Oriental 
liberality in Chung-how’s famous treaty. The Mar- 
quis procured the surrender of Kuldja without more 
serious concessions than the right to appoint. Russian 
cousuls at various points in Mongolia and Turkestan 
and facilities for commercial intercours 

One important reason for China’s anxiety to recover 
Kuldj« was, that it constituted, in Russian hands, an 
open door into Sungarias and it is mainly because 
they command passes into Kashgaria that she is dis 
d by Colonel Yanoff’s occupation of the Pamirs, 
is hardly possible for China to defend these 
outlying territories against Russia The distances are 
too great in the absence of transportation facilities 
It is’ 2.500 miles {from Peking to Kashgar by the 
straightest route across Mongolia, and a railway must 
admittedly lengthen the distance by goo miles. The 
mere mention of such distances is sufficient to affirm 
the urgency for railway communication if the territory 
is to be made defensible, and such an undertaking Is 
surely beyond the reach of the Chinese Government 
under its present organization. 

‘Turkestan and Mongolia are, however, regions of 
great distances, and it has been plausibly contended 
that China’s best way of defending them will be by 
attacking Eastern Siberia, in case the emergency arise, 
It is indeed mainly towards Manchuria that Russia 
professes to be looking with apprehension where she 
speaks of China’s aggressive designs 













































































The construction of line northward from Tientsin 
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toward Manchuria has actually been sanctioned, and 
the work so far advanced that the dispatch of troops 
during the late rising was materially facilitated. It is 
intended to push it on eventually to Kirin, the strategic 
centre of Manchuria, Kirin is situated in 43} N. and 
127 E, on the upper waters of the Limgari, and is in 
communication by means of that river and its affluents 
with Isitschar, Sansien, and other principal rivers in 
northern Manchuria. Its importance has been re- 
cognized by the construction there of an arsenal 
which astonished Mr. James by its completeness and 
eficiency—"'a large establishment filled with foreign 
machinery, with boilers and engines, and steam- 
hammers, such as one might see at Woolwich or at 
Elswick, all erected and managed by Chinese (trained 
of course under foreigners in China) without foreign 
assistance of any kind, turning out apparently excellent 
weapons, from repeating-rifles to machine-guns, Kirin 
is. in fact, the centre upon which all traffic between 
China and northern Manchuria hinges, and the roads 
are execrable, so that a railway would have a com- 
mercial as well as a strategic value. Up to seventy 
years ago, Chinese immigration into Manchuria was 
forbidden, but, although the prohibition was then 
removed, the absence of organization, and uncertainty 
of life and property, prevented at first, any consider- 
able movement. Gradually, however, the tide gathered 
strength, and millions of Chinese are said to have 
crossed the frontier within the last twenty years, and 
are now spreading into Mongolia, and stretching out 
like a fan over Kirin and Tsitschar, 

China's wisest policy is to encourage this move- 
ment, Russia understands this well, and is said to 
entertain a lively fear of the progressive increase of 
Chinese colonization in the Usuri region, where the 
few Russian settlers command bnt indifferent success. 

China is certainly pushing forward her military pre- 
parations more rapidly than’ her railways, but what is 
almost more surprising than her slowness to improve 
communications by land, is her neglect of the mean- 
of access by water expressly secured by the very trea 
ties that register the Russian depredation. ‘There is 
not a Chinese boat on the Amoor. 

The bugbear of Russian aggression is ever present 
in Peking, as in Constantinople or Calcutta, and it is 
by no means impossible that China and England may 
gravitate to an alliance by force of circumstances, 
The Russians themselves have recognized the possi. 
bility of such an event; Turkey is no longer ta 
be reckoned on, Persia is too weal, but China sup- 
ported by British money and arms might render ex- 
cellent servic 





























GOLDWIN SMITH’S SUGGESTION. 

Iv a letter to Zhe Times, Goldwin Smith sub- 
mits a solution of the silver problem which 
he thinks is not now offered for the first time, 
but which he “respectfully commends to the 
attention of bimetallists.” He credits it to “an 
ingenious gentleman” in Washington. The 
proposal is that coins shall be made partly of 
gold and partly of silver, in order that “ changes 
in the values of the two metals should exactly 
balance each other,” and thus produce “a 
spontaneous adjustment.” ‘In laying this device 
before the bimetallists, Mr. Smith suggests that 
“Ca study of its properties and principles might 
put them on the road to truth.” It might be 
convenient if the learned professor would follow 
the cautious example of Artemus Ward, and 
notify his readers at what point he leaves off 
being serious and begins to jest. Nothing in 
his letter marks the point of separation,—if 
there be one. 








THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 
Tux Opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives, if the credit of being in earnest is to be 
extended to it, evidently imagines that Japan is 
a country into whose soil the most exotic in- 
stitutions can be transplanted full grown; a 
country where systems can come to maturity in 
two decades that have barely attained complete 
development elsewhere in ten. The Radicals 
and Progressionists, severing at one blow all 
the bonds that have hitherto tied the press, 
would set it completely and finally free. Such 
large faith is greatly to be admired as a curiosity, 
but not at all to be commended from a common- 
sense point of view. Glad as we should be to 
think so, we find it impossible to believe that en- 
tire freedom of the press is yet possible in Japan, 
The men on whom devolves the responsibility of 
governing the realm and preserving the public 
peace are equally sceptical, But the F1yu-to 
and the Kashin-¢o, who have no such ‘Tespon- 
sibility, and who find the efficiency of their 
agitation hampered by any restraint upon liberty 
of speech, public meeting, political association, 
or organized demonstration, would boldly re- 
scind every limiting law or regulation. In the 
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three first sessions of the Diet they introduced 
and passed a Bill for radically altering the 
Press Regulations. Want of time or inclination 
on the part of the Peers prevented these Bills 
from becoming law, and now, once more, in the 
fourth Session, the measure was introduced in 
the Lower House. Having been already so 
often debated and passed, the Bill seemed likely 
to be voted forthwith. But an unlooked for 
incident occurred. The present Cabinet—the 
Harmony Cabinet it might well be called—is 
anxious above all things to remove the friction 
existing between the Administration and the 
Legislature. It gave the House to under- 
stand. that, while very willing to meet the 


liberty-of-the-press men half way, a wholesale | ( 


removal of restrictions could not be consented 
to. The House thereupon wisely entrusted the 
Bill to a Special Committee, with the fully ap- 
preciated understanding that its provisions 
should be amended in the sense of a compro- 
mise. The Committee acted accordingly. It 
ascertained the irreducible minimum of the 
Government's demands, and introduced altera- 
tions preserving the article which requires 
that any one starting a newspaper must 
pay security, retaining in Government hands 
the power of suspension, but limiting its exer- 
cise toa week, and authorizing the Ministers 
of State for War and the Navy to prohibit 
the publication of any military matter concern- 
ing which secrecy seemed advisable in the na- 
tional interests. ‘These conservative changes 
having been made by a specially appointed 
Committee under a clearly appreciated under- 
standing, seemed likely to be accepted at once. 
But the House suddenly turned round and re- 
jected every one of them, voting the original 
Bill in its integrity. So uncompromising was 
the mood of the members that they not only 
threw out amendments of procedure and prin- 
ciple, but declined to listen even to emenda- 
tions of the text on account of perspicuity 
and construction. In short they virtually declar- 
ed their resolve to have no manner of compro- 
mise with the Government. This, of course, 
signified the sacrifice of the Bill. It will either 
be rejected by the Peers, or amended in the 
sense of a compromise, or vetoed by the Sove 
reign. But the thorough paced character of the 
Opposition’s animosity continues beyond cavil. 
Do these men really want to effect reforms, or 
is systematic opposition their sole object? 





THE BUDGET COMMITTEE, 
Tue Budget Committee's amendments are now 
out. They aggregate nine million yen of re- 
duction, roughly speaking. There can be little 
doubt that the House will endorse them, and 
the burning question then arises, what will the 
Government do. Will it withhold its consent 
to the changes falling within the scope of the 
67th Article of the Constitution? If so, the 
Second Reading cannot be voted by the House, 
the Budget will not come into existence, and the 
old zmpasse will be once again created. Or will 
there be a compromise? The latter is the course 
now beginning to be regarded as most likely, in 
view of the general policy of Counts Ito and 
Inouye, with whom are Mr. Mutsu and Count 
Kuroda. But the Government's willingness to 
compromis emay not be reciprocated by the 
Opposition. Such a contingency seems very 
probable, judging from the mood displayed by 
the Opposition towards the compromise effected 
by it sown Special Committee in the matter of 
the Press Regulations. 


TAX ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


Tue tax on official salaries which is now in con- 
templation, a Bill on the subject having been 
submitted to the Diet, will be a tax in every sense 
of the word should it beadopted. The proposer 
of the Bill is Mr, Ooka Ikuzo, an Independent 
member who has hitherto given his support to 
the Government in the great majority of cases, 
and whose speeches and manner of voting are 
always distinguished by moderation and good 
sense. Such being the case, one is disposed 
to think that the Bill may be intended as 
a sort of compromise between the very drastic 
reductions of official salaries proposed by 
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the Opposition, and the reasonable changes 
to which the Government might be disposed 
to agree in that direction. If, on the one hand, 
the reductions advocated by the Radicals were 
carried out, and, on the other, this new tax were 
imposed, Adminisirative officials would find 
themselves in very sorry plight. According to 
Mr. Ooka’s Bill, an official receiving a salary of 
100 yen annually or less would be exempt from 
the tax. But all salaries over a hundred yen 
would be liable. In order to convey a clear 
idea of the working of the Bill we shall set down 
a few figures :— 
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If, again, this tax were imposed in addition to 
the reductions recommended by the Opposition, 
then the results would be thus :— 


Present Salary. New Salary. Yen 
Yen. 


Office. (reduced and taxed.) 
ster President of State, 








9,600... 5,349 

Ministers of State... 6,002... 4850 

Directors of Bureaux ...... 24$09 to 4,000... 1,809 to 2,250 

Chief Secretaries 1,922 t0 3,500. 744 to 2,950 
Bees, dee. 


It is possible that official salaries are a little too 
high at present in Japan, but such sweeping 
reductions as the above seem beyond all reason. 
A tax of from 5 to rr percent., as contemplated 
by Mr. Ooka's Bill, seems an ample diminu- 
tion, A judge of the lowest grade who receives 
only 75 yen per month, would find it a serious 
business to be required to hand over to the tax 
collector 3.75 yen of this already very slender 
amount, and a Governor of a Prison seeing 
himself mulcted to the tune of 2.50 yen monthly 
out of his pattry stipend of 50 yen, would curse 
the day that saw a Diet convened in Japan. 
oe 

Political caloric is seldom accompanied by 
consistency. Mr. Yamada Taizo, a leader 
among the Radicals, has distinguished htmself 
each session by vigorous support of his Party's 
pet scheme, reduction of official salaries, At 
present the Puisne Judges of Japan receive a 
wretched salary of from 900 to 1200 yen ‘per 
annum. They bareiy attain the salary level of 
chief tax-collectors, Inspectors of Gendarmes, 
or Probationers in the Railway Bureau, and 
they stand considerably below Examiners in 
the Audit Bureau, Appraisers in the Cus- 
toms, and Private Secretaries. Nevertheless the 
Radicals would still further reduce the emolu- 
ments of these very underpaid but very im- 
portant officials, and Mr. Yamada Taizo is a 
prominent Radical. When, however, Mr. 
Motoda Hajime introduced, on the oth instant, 
a Bill for abolishing the system of Collegiate 
Courts, Mr. Yamada Taizo did not hesitate to 
advance, as a reason for supporting it, that he 
should prefer one highly trained and competent 
man on the Bench to {a conclave of mediocre 
judges. If Mr. Yamada really entertains this 
view, why does he vote for reducing the sala- 
ries of the Judges? The highest pecuniary 
prize within reach of the Bench, according to the 
Fivu-to’s financial programme, would be only 
4,000 yen annually. They would give the Pre- 
sident of the Supreme Court only 500 yen an- 
nually more than a Vice-Minister of State. And 
they would give to Puisne Judges stipends of 
less than 70 yen monthly. Yet Mr. Yamada 
Taizo talks of preferring a few highly trained 
and erudite Judges to a number of mediocrities, 
The fact is that the %/'yu-/o's programme would 
accentuate the fault of the system already exist- 
ing: it would drive all the good men from the 
Bench to the Bar, and make the former a re- 
fuge for incapables, 








METALS. 
S. W. Royse & Co.'s report of October 2gth, 
says :—Business in Pig Iron has been in an 
unsatisfactory state during the whole of Octo- 
ber. Prices have fallen slowly but steadily 
for Middlesbrough Iron, the total drop being, 
however, only some 9d. per ton: Scotch 
Iron is also a little lower. Stocks in public 
stores at Glasgow have decreased by some 








@%o|about 15/- per ton, 


selling, and buyers waiting in the confident 
expectation of a further fall in prices, as ship- 
ments to some ports have now practically 
ceased for some time to come, though it 
is thought that there may be some demand 
for shipment to Scotland, prices for Middles- 
brough being so much lower than for Scotch. 
Shipments from Middlesbrough are returned as 
49,472 tons, up to the 24th inst., as against 
66,466 tons during the corresponding period of 
last year. In the higher priced metals there is 
often an upward movement at this time of the 
year, and this is the case at present. Copper 
has advanced steadily from about £43 58. to 
£45 158. Tin is about £2 per ton dearer, and 
is firm. Spelter is steady at an advance of 
Lead has fluctuated a 
little, but the changes have been unimportant. 


AVE ATQUE VALE. 


Mr. anp Mrs. J. H. Wigmore leave Tokyo on 
Monday by the 3.35 train from Shimbashi. It 
isa subject of great regret that Mr. Wigmore 
has determined to return to America, though we 
can well understand his desire to pursue the 
wider career which his abilities cannot fail to 
open to him in the States. During the three years 
of his residence in this country, his researches 
have been remarkably close and extended, 
and their results have thrown a flood of light on 
the customs and canons of the Japanese in pre- 
Restoration days. His last contribution to the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society is in itself 
a work that might well represent the resulc of 
three years’ labour. Occupying 443 pages of 
the Proceedings, it traverses almost the whole 
ground of private law in old Japan, and though 
Mr. Wigmore calls it by the modest title of 
“Materials for the Study” of that difficult and 
hitherto untouched subject, we are strongly dis- 
posed to think that the essay will remain a mono- 
graph for many ayeartocome. This, however, 
represents only a small fraction of Mr. Wig- 
more’s work. His letters to the Masion, his 
articles in these columns, his lectures and his 
various papers on Japanese financial, parlia- 
mentary, and legal problems, indicate a power of 
research and a capacity of analysis and syn- 
thesis of a very high order. Mr. Wigmore’s 
continued presence in this country would have 
enormously helped to clucidate much which has 
remained, and must remain, a ferra incognita, 
unless some one similarly gifted with industry 
and acumen undertakes to exploit it. In bid- 
ding him farewell, we may be permitted to pre- 
dict for him a career of high achievement and 
solid usefulness, and to thank him in the name 
of all students of Japan in particular and of 
ethnology in general for the admirable results 
he has accomplished. Mrs. Wigmore, we re- 
gret to learn, has been confined to her room 
for some days bya severe attack of lacquer 
poisoning, and has thus been obliged to dis- 
pense with many of the farewell visits which 
her numerous friendships, both foreign and 
Japanese. would otherwise have dictated. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DIBT. 
Tue fate of the Government's taxation Bills was 
definitely settled yesterday in the House of Re- 
presentatives. They found no supporters, Even 
Mr. Awaya Shinazo, hitherto a staunch and 
fearless friend of the Cabinet, revolted openly 
and went over to the Opposition, announcing his 
disaffection in a most significant speech. The 
Government is thus placed in an embarrassing 
dilemma. Its own measure for reassessing the 
taxable value of land has been carried through 
the Lower House and presented to the Upper, 
whereas the sources of revenue by means of which 
it intended to carry out the reform are cut off. 
The Representatives are determined that Ad- 
ministrative expenses shall be economized sufli- 
ciently to provide funds for not only the reassess- 
ment of the taxable value of land but also a 
reduction of the rate of the Land Tax. More- 
over, the Peers also, by a slender majority 
of 3 in a House of 133, yesterday voted to 
present to the Government a Representation 
urging the necessity of cutting down official 
salaries. This, undoubtedly, is the burning 
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position without fatally impairing the efficiency 
of the Administrative machine? On the 
other hand, is there any chance that an exit 
from the present impasse will be found by 
such a concession on the Government's part? 
Can the Cabinet retain sufficient prestige 
and authority to administer the affairs of the 
empire if it admits, at the dictation of the 
opposition, that many millions of public money 
may be saved every year, and yet have not 
hitherto been saved? And supposing that the 
admission would not be fatal to all conservation 
of authority, is it reasonably probable that the 
Opposition will rest content with such a victory 
and refrain from further obstruction? These 
are immensely difficult problems. 


CHINA NOTES. 

Tue simmering disquiet lately reported from 
Ichang has at last found vent, and a collision 
has occurred between foreigners and a Chinese 
mob. Curiously enough, the occasion chosen 
for the outbreak was the arrival of the newly 
appointed General ; the moment the Kiang/ung 
hove in sight with His Excellency on board, 
shouts of ‘ Kill! Kill!” arose on all sides, and 
a serious scrimmage ensued. The roughs fol- 
lowed the foreigners into the Customs premises 
—whether they had retreated—and_ proceeded 
to reduce everything they could lay their hands 
on to its constituent atoms as far as their skill 
permitted. At last one of them, more valiant 
if less discreet than his fellows, aimed a blow 
at one of the Customs staff, and was promptly 
sent sprawling on the floor. ‘Then,” says the 
Ichang Correspondent of the V.-C. Daily News, 
“some fun began.” The assistants were driven 
into the compound, and the gates locked. They 
found themselves caught like rats in a hole, and 
the Customs men fell to work in what the 
chronicler calls glorious style, thwacking and 
banging the entrapped miscreants without mercy, 
entirely unmoved by the howls which testified to 
the effectiveness of the retribution administered. 
While the rank and file were being thus be- 
laboured, the ringleader was secured; seeing 
which, his followers rushed out at a side en- 
trance in dismay, as many of them as possible 
getting their heads cracked en rouse by a couple 
of foreigners stationed on either side for the 
purpose. Meanwhile, Captain Ravenhill landed 
a party of bluejackets, the mob being’ still 
“howling and dangerous,” and the outlook 
decidedly threatening. But no sooner did the 
men put in an appearance than the entire rabble 
dispersed, ‘like crabs on the sand.” By this 
time the City Magistrate had emerged from his 
lair in order toawe the crowd, but happily there 
was no crowd to awe; the bluejackets returned 
to their ship, the electric search-light (which 
had done good service) was withdrawn, and 
order once more reigned in Warsaw, What 
the General thought ofitall is not stated. The 
Correspondent whose account of the affair we 
have been summarising thus concludes :— 

Thus we have taken one step “forrader” to the 
goal. Next time 1 suppose we may look for a little 
more letting of blood, for, according to the oldest 
inhabitant, had the steamer but arrived earlier, and 
the rioters got to work before, there would still have 
been more fun for they would have endeavoured to 
eke out the daylight at mischief. 

This then, is the welcome accorded to the new 
general at Ichang and two foreign ladies, who, | hear 
arrived by the same steamer, take up a permanent 
residence here. We now await future developments, 
but meantime the plucky fellows of the Customs staff 
here deserve high praise; first for their great for- 
bearance before they actually started; secondly for 
preserving the property of their employers from 
wreck; and thirdly, for the splendid way in which 
they broke heads when once they commenced busi- 
ness. Some ofthe Customs Chinese boatmen also 
fought like niggers ; and their conduct deserves to be 
recorded. ‘The captured leader has been handed over 
to the city authorities ; he admits he is a student. 

Mr, Everard, the British Consul, has acted through- 
out a very trying week in a vigorous manner and with 


the help of Captain Ravenhill can be relied on, what. 


ever happens, to give the foreign residents prompt 
assistance, 

















Are any of our readers familiar with the ex- 
pression *‘ Yankee Cow?” It seems to be much 
in use among foreign seamen in the China Seas, 
and a Correspondent of the Daily News writes 
a letter explaining its origin. The “absurd 
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combination,” he says, is nothing more than the 
English mariner’s attempt to pronounce the 
syllables Yang-kiich Kou, or Ram’s-horn Hol- 
low, the name ofan ancient sea-port in Shantung. 
Corruptions of this sort are common enough, 
and their evolution is a most interesting and 
instructive study for those who have nothing 
better to do. A well-known example is John 
Tuck, a mysterious magnate familiar to British 
tars anchored off Canton in the days of the 
occupation. If referred to the Viceroy, whose 
Chinese title is Tsung-tQ ; in Cantonese Tsung- 
tuk. Another is the public-house sign of Goat 
and Compasses from the old pious legend 
‘God encompasseth us.” The number of such 
is legion. 
* 
ane 

Apropos of mobs and riots, a most interesting 
letter from Dr. Griffith John of Hankow (un- 
fortunately far too long to quote) relates how 
two friends, dupes, and adherents of the noto- 
tious Chou Han, have been convinced of the 
error of their ways by personal experience of 
missionary doctors. So great was their distrust 
to begin with that one of them refused to drink 
Dr. John’s tea, lest it should be bewitched. The 
young man had come to see if he could be cured 
of ahare-lip, but repeatedly went away from the 
hospital door, unable to screw up his courage to 
enter such an uncanny place. But he subse- 
quently made Dr. John’s acquaintance, was 
perfectly cured of his malformation, and ac- 
knowledged how grossly he had been deceived. 
Both he and his friend expressed their intention 
of going to ‘have it out” with Chou Han him- 
self, and begged Dr. John to write a letter to 
that extraordinary genius for them to deliver in 
person, The following paragraph is worth ex- 
tracting :— 

lasked Mr. Jen why he hesitated to come to the 
hospital, and this was his reply :—" I was afraid that 
if L once entered I might never come out again, | 
thoroughly believed that the foreigners did gouge the 
eyes and cut out the hearts of men, women, and 
children. I know now that it is all false; but this is 
to be ascribed to the fact that Ihave seen. I believe 
that if Chou Hau himself could only see, his feelings 
would change just as mine have changed.” Then he 
told me that in Chang-sha ninety-nine out of every 
hundred at least throughly believe these reports about 
the foreigners and their doings. If two or three ex. 
perienced Missionaries could settle down in Chang-sha, 
and carry on their work of preaching and healing 











natural causes. But of course that is no reason 
why it should not be removed, even according 
to Chinese modes of thought. 

* 


as 

We congratulate our Shanghai morning con- 
temporary upon having at last found salvation 
upon the currency dispute. It has been wob- 
bling for some time ; but now the logic of facts 
appears to have grown too strong even for tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. arly in the present month 
it published an excellent and decisive leader on 
the subject. Since then it has shown signs of 
that peculiar zeal which is characteristic of con- 
verts—which expresses grieved astonishment at 
the continued blindness of former associates. 
“It is curious,” exclaims the Shanghai journal, 
“how obstinately the London papers adhere to 
monometalism.” We suspect that not so very 
long ago the Daz/y News would have written, 
“Tt is satisfactory to note how firmly the Lon- 
don papers adhere to monometallism.” We 
welcome the change, which is all the more 
noticeable a little further on. Our contem- 
porary must not rat again. 





- 
ae 

Two notable utterances have been made lately 
about this question. One is by Sir John Lub- 
bock, who is not a bimetallist. Sir John pro- 
poses that the rupee should be taxed; that is, 
that a tax of ten per cent. should be levied on 
tupee-coinage for the benefit of the Indian 
Treasury, the effect of which would be to ap- 
preciate the rupee in its relation to gold, and at 
the same time to increase the revenue. “That 
sounds right,” says the Spectaor, “and would 
be very pleasant to the Indian Government; but 
it rather increases our intellectual difficulty, 
which is this: All monometallists say, and we 
should primd facte agree, that no action of any 
Government cam alter the ratio between gold 
and silver, that being a question of their relative 
supply and demand. Sir John Lubbock agrees 
with this, but then observes that taxation at the 
Mints weld alter the ratio. If so, then State ac- 
tion can alter it, and the first idea of the 
bimetallists, however unsound their method may 
be, is in principle correct.” Of course it is. 

* ba * 

Mr. Balfour's speech seems to have been 

very bold and uncompromising. It was de- 





at Chang-sha, #s they are doing at Hankow, a great 
revolution would soon take place in the’ Hunan 
sentiment with regard to us. I pray that that day 
may soon come. 
ae 

The North China Daily News appeals to 
the Japanese Government to lend a hand in the 
eternal crusade against the Woosung Bar. It 
appears that a case has recently occurred in 
which a Japanese steamer was detained no 
fewer than eight days by this intolerable obstruc- 
tion, And not only have ocean-going vessels 
been thus inconvenienced ; coasting-steamers, 
and even the light-draught Ningpo and river- 
steamers, have had to wait for hours and even 
days, to get sufficient water to cross. ‘‘ This 
and similar detentions will, we hope, stir up 
the Japanese Government, if our Government, 
are tempted to lie back, satisfied with the as- 
surance that the Chinese did with the dredger 
Anding everything that was possible, and that 
the removal of the Woosung Bar is an impossi- 
bility, and the obstruction an Act of God, to be 
borne patiently and no longer struggled with. 
As we have Said before, this despair is un- 
reasonable, and the interests at stake are far too 
large and too important for the Bar to be left as 
itis.” 





* 
* 

Prince Kung’s reference to the Bar as a 
*‘Heaven-sent Barrier” has been much criticis- 
ed—as though the Prince had spoken of it as a 
Divine gift, specially vouchsafed to the Celestial 
race asa means of inconveniencing their bar- 
barian invaders, But the word JX or Heaven 
is constantly used, not only in philosophical 
works, but in the commonest parlance, in the 
sense of Nature. A “heaven-produced” thing 
means simply a natural thing. The probability 
is that Prince Kung intended to say no more 
than that the Woosung Bar was the product of 


* 





livered at Manchester, and was of course 
particularly acceptable to his audience. His 
idea is—we quote from the Specfafor—that the 
appreciation ofgold, which goeson continuously, 
and has no visible limit, is an injury to the 
world; that it is necessary to found currency 
on the wider basis of the two metals; and that 
aratio between the two canz be maintained by 
the Governments of the world. He maintains 
that the contrary theory, that the price of a com- 
modity is outside the reach of legislation, is 
untrue, for that legislation does affect the value 
of silver both in England and France. ‘Of 
all conceivable systems of currency,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “that is the worst which’ gives you a 
standard steadily, continuously, and indefinitely 
appreciating.” On the face of it, a medium of 
exchange which fluctuates in value is a mon- 
strous anomaly. Suppose the sovereign were 
worth 19/6 to-day and 21/- next week, what 
basis would there be for the commonest mer- 
cantile transactions in England itself? Let 
monometalism be established between Caith- 
ness and Cornwall, for say a month, How 
many monometalists would there be in Great 
Britain at the end of it? 





MR. HOSHI TORU. 
Ir is alleged that a plot has been discovered to 
attack Mr. Hoshi Toru by night. Mr, Hoshi, 
as President of the House of Representatives, 
has shown himself a fearless, impartial, and re- 
solute man, He respects neither persons nor 
parties, but does his duty boldly and conscien- 
tiously. This does not altogether please the 
implacables. In their field of vision there 
is no such thing as a v/a media. A man 
must be either wholly in one camp or wholly 
in the other. So soon as they detect a sem- 
blance of impartiality, they immediately construe 
it into an evidence of disaffection. Some of 
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these gentlemen have prepared and circulated 
a document declaring that Mr. Hoshi does not 
sufficiently consult the interests of his Party, 
and, moreover, that he is in communication with 
the Government. The intention of such accu- 
sations was to pave the way for an attack by 
soshi which the plotters contemplated. But it 
is said that happily the whole scheme has been 
discovered, and that the police know the names 
of the youths designated to carry out the attack. 


THE TOKYO CLUB MONTHLY DINNER. 
Avout cighty persons sat down to the last 
monthly dinner of the Tokyo Club in the Roku- 
meikan. Four Ministers of State were present, 
Count Inouye, the founder of the Club, Count 
Goto, Mr. Mutsu, and Viscount Nirei. After 
dinner Professors Milne, Burton, and Mr, Ogawa 
delighted the convives with an admirable display 
of dissolving views, representing the beauties 
not only of Japanese scenery but also of the 
Japanese fair sex. Some really exquisite land- 
scapes were shown, and also some most interest; 
ing pictures of earthquake effects, A particularly 
vivid representation of disaster at Charleston 
or Casamicciola was unexpectedly succeeded 
by a striking likeness of ‘* Our Vice-President,” 
Mr. H. W. Denison, which elicited an outburst 
of applause. Mr. Edwin Dun also appeared, a 
good deal larger than life but not more cheery, 
in the interval between the reflections of a vigor- 
ous geyser and a placid Fujiyama, and Mr. 
T. B. Glover’s portrait in a characteristic posi- 
tion provoked a chorus of “Auld lang syne.” 
The evening was delightfully spent, and proved, 
as usual, a means of bringing Japanese and 
foreigners into hearly fellowship. 











MISS WEST'S FUNERAL IN TOKYO. 


A LARGE congregation assembled in the Azabu 
Methodist Church yesterday, at 10 a.m., to pay 
its last respects to the lamented disciple of 
Gospel temperance, Miss West. The services 
were opened by singing ‘Rock of Ages” in 
English, after which the assembly was led in 
prayer by Rev, Kumiyama, pastor of the M. E 
Church in Tsuk President Ikeda of the Mei; 
Gakuin read the opening Scripture lesson. The 
gentleman appointed to deliver the funeral address 
not being present, Dr. Cochran, in his stead, 
delivered a very forcible and touching address 
respecting the departed friend and the noble 
work in which she was engaged. This was 
interpreted afterwards into Japanese by the 
Pastor, Rev. Hiraiwa, with some additional 
remarks. Rev. J. H. Ballagh, from Yokohama, 
offered the closing prayer in a very touching 
manner, The congregation then joined in 
singing “In the sweet by-and-bye,” after which 
the Rev. Daniels offered the benediction. The 
remains were then taken to Shimbashi, and 
thence to Yokohama per train, where further 
services were held. 






FOREIGN EMPLOYES IN JAPAN. 
Tue KXokka¥ has this paragraph :—“ The 
salaries of the foreign employés of Japan are 
exceedingly high. We do not say this from the 
point of view of the country’s wealth. The fact 
is that compared with the emoluments they 
would obtain in their own countries, the sums 
paid to them here are excessive. Hence their 
services might be secured at rates much less 
than those paid to them by the Japanese 
Government at present, When a new em- 
ployé, coming to Japan, sees that a man 
of the same qualifications as himself, or even 
inferior qualifications, is receiving a higher sa- 
lary, he makes comparisons in his own mind, 
and either asks for higher pay, or is too dis- 
contented to work as well as he might. This 
surely is very bad economy. Of course there is 
no help for the cases of persons who have al- 
ready been engaged and whose terms of service 
have not yet expired. But it is advisable that 
officials who have to do with these matters 
should give serious attention to the question.” 
e ni . 

Japan is, of course, entirely justified in seek- 
ing to obtain the services of foreign experts at 
the lowest possible figures. We do not in the 
least quarrel with the Xoéka# for urging that 
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view of the question, But we greatly doubt 
whether our contemporary’s general proposition 
as to the excessive rates now paid will bear ex- 
amination, Let us consider actual figures. In 
a Supplementary Budget now before the House 
of Representatives, appropriations are sought 
for re-engaging eight foreign Professors in the 
Imperial University. The salaries of these 
Professors vary from $300 to $400 per month, 
The general rate is $370, and only one among 
the number reaches $400. That is to say, men 
of the highest attainments, filling the most pro- 
minent and honorable positions in the sphere of 
Japanese education, receive from £600 to £640 
annually, Does the Xo&&as imagine for a mo- 
ment that such rates of pay are high in com- 
parison with the emoluments attaching to similar: 
positions in Great Britain or America? If so, 
our contemporary labours under a very serious 
hallucination. The question is perfectly plain 
and simple. The Xokékay alleges that the fo- 
reign employés of Japan receive excessively high 
salaries ; not merely high as viewed from the 
point of Japan’s capacity to pay such stipends ; 
bat also * exceedingly high ” as compared with 
the remuneration which their services would 
command in their own countries. Now, if this 
allegation be true, it admits of incontrovertible 
demonstration, We invite the Xok&ar to de- 
monstrate it. There can be no doubt that our 
contemporary speaks in good faith. Let it then 
set two columns of figures side by side; one 
representing the sums paid by Japan to her fo- 
reign employés ; the other, the sums attaching 
to similar posts in Great Britain or America. 


* 
ane 


We have thus far spoken of simple arithmetic. 
Even on that score we distinctly challenge the 
correctness of the Xokéai’s assertions. But 


simple arithemetic isvery far from exhausting the 


question. ‘here is another vital consideration 
that has to be included in the calculation. It 
is this—that the foreign employé in Japan has 
no future whatever before him. Promotion 
never comes. Public recognition never comes. 
An increase of emoluments never comes, or 
at best comes only in the form of a fitful 
and very limited recognition. There is no 
career before him. He is a mere hireling ; 
a veritable servant. He has cut himself off 
from all the chances that lie in the path of 
industry and intellect in his own country. His 
monthly stipend, the enthusiasin of science, and 
the approval of his own conscience are his only 
rewards. At any moment he may be dis- 
charged, and find himself as low down on the 
ladder of fortune and fame as he was when he 
first placed his services at the disposal of Japan. 
The case is altogether different with persons 
treading the same paths in England and 
America. Every year of successful service 
constitutes there a title to larger recompense both 
financial and moral. Permanency of office, 
growing emoluments, increasing reputation, 
public recognition, an assured future, and a 
comfortable old age—these are the prizes that 
attach in Great Britain and America to scientific 
and scholastic posts such us we have been con- 
sidering. Factors of this kind weigh many 
times heavier in the balance that a mere differ- 
ence of so many dollars more or less per month. 
It is beyond all question that every fifty cents of 
professional salary in England possesses. more 
real value than a yen in Japan. Let the Kokkai 
take this into consideration. In the temper of 
the present time, the note struck by our con- 
temporary may easily swell into a diapason of 
discontent. Let us then having something like 
the truth told. 
. 


a* 6 

The Kokkai may ask why, if a position in 
England or America is so much preferable to a 
position in Japan, Englishmen and Americans 
do not stay at home instead of taking service in 
this country, The explanation is simple; the 
salaries paid by Japan are higher at the outset 
than those obtainable in the West, and, more- 
ever, the novelty of the field is attractive. A 
man commencing his career in Great Britain or 
the United States cannot obtain as high rates of 
remuneration as Japan offers. Neither does he 





understand that his prospects here are virtually 
limited to the reward offered at the start’ He 
hopes that in Japan, as in the West, the future 
has always something brighter for a zealous, 
clever man than the past has given him. 
It is a vain hope, but by the time its 
vanity has been discovered, the race has 
left him behind. He cannot go home and 
take the place he would have reached had 
he been in the competition throughout. There- 
fore he holds to what he has. Japan has 
in her service several men who, so far from be- 
ing over paid as the Xo&éafé alleges, are receiv- 
ing salaries far below what their attainments 
and work should command, and far below what 
they would be receiving in their own country after 
the same time and the same general success. 
. * * 

We are not blaming Japan in this matter, 
She chose her course from the outset dnd has 
trodden it steadily. Her decision has always 
been not to give rank to any foreigner exempt 
from her jurisdiction, and not to recognise him 
as a member of her permanent service. She 
would probably have chosen differently had 
circumstances permitted, bug since her choice 
has relegated her foreign employés to the place 
of mere servants, the fact must not be left out 
of the account when a comparison is made be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages of 
their position. 


WHAT ENGLAND IS SAYING OF JAPAN, 
‘Tue process by which Englishmen learn to 
know about Japan is slow and somewhat for- 
tuitous. The comparatively few persons who 
travel eastward read, doubtless in many cases 
though not in all, the standard works about the 
country, and some, even though they do not 
contemplate a journey of such length, read the 
writings of men like Norman, Arnold, “ Loti” 
and so forth, for the sake of the literary ability of 
these authors and of the novelty of their subject. 
But there is all the while going on another and 
a much wider kind of education, the education 
imparted by the columns of the daily press and 
the periodicals. Frequently it is a decidedly 
misleading education, but on the whole, it 
arouses interest in things Japanese and helps to 
dispel the clouds of insularity which are hap- 
pily beginning to lift from the horizon of the 
old country. Lei us see what this ephemeral 
schoolmaster had to tell the people of Great 
Britain in the interval between our last two mails : 


awe 

The Court Circular has discovered that the 
Emperor understands French. The news is 
conveyed in the following paragraph :— 

M. de Guerville, who has just returned from a 
isit to Japan, says that when he was given Royal 
audience the Mikado insisted that he should be 
addressed in French, which he understands well. 
‘The Empress was becomingly dressed in a costume 
of light-grey silk, the creation of a Paris dress- 
maker, and made in the latest style. 

* 

a" 

The Gentlewoman, as becomes her sex, dis- 
cussed a more domestic subject :— 

Japanese laundresses have increased their prices ! 
T must say L think they are justified in doing so, 
for their original charge was one penny for every- 
thing, froma collar to a counterpane, Some of 
the washer-folk have ventured to try and get a little 
more money than this from some of the foreigners, 
so a company has been started to wash all ladies’ 
thing at 2 dols. (8s.) per 100, and gentlemen’s at 
1} dols. (6s.) per 100. 

‘Oh, how [ should welcome some of these 
moderate souls over here! When one thinks of 
3s. 6d. to 55, for a white dress it makes one green 
with envy. 

Who can fail to sympathise with the plaintive 
lament of this dear little thrifty body whose 
frocks pass so expensively through the wash 
tub, But we may comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that the rise of prices spoken of by 
her is not universal throughout Japan. Take a 
foreign household in Tokyo, for example. The 
charges paid for washing are 2 sen per piece, 
large and small, for the general articles of 
daily use, and 1 sen per piece for things 
appertaining to the nursery, Two sen is not 
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and one sen isa littie less thana half-penny and 
a little more than a farthing, But why does the 
Gentlewoman taunt us with the suggestion that 
our doilar is worth four shillings. Ichabod! 

* iy * 

Hokkaido, even distant Hokkaido, has just 
been attracting English attention. The Finan- 
cial Standard has this to say abont it:— 

‘The longer we wait the more we see the simi- 
larity between this country and the islands which 
form. the Mikado's Empire. A Consular re- 
port just received from Japan states that Govern. 
ment surveyors entirely bear out the estimate of 
Awerican engineers with regatd to the coal de 
posits of Vezo, which is an island about a large 
Ireland, containing no less than 150,000,000,000 
tons of marketable coal, This is two-thirds the 
quantity which England is reputed to posses. After 
this discovery we do not see a very bright pro- 
spect for the coal beds of Tonquin, for which Me, 

hater, the well-known Hongkong financier, has 
obtained a concesion from the French Government. 

The Liverpool Mercury has a startling para- 
graph on the same subject, butthe Glasgow En- 
gineer gives a much more inoderate estimate, for 
it states that according to an elaborate Japanese 
report, published last March, embodying the 
results of the most recent surveys, the workable 
seams in Yezo contain over 600 million tons, 
the total for the rest of Japan being 700 millions. 
There is a big difference between six hundred 
millions and a hundred and fifty thousand 
millions. 





* * * 
Industries. dealing in thoroughly practical 
matters, gives the following statistical items :— 


During last_ month (September) Japanese im- 
ported from Great Britain 98 tons of bars and 
angles, 465 tons of railway material, 145 tous of 
cast and wrought iron, and 51 tons of lead, as 
compared with 446 tons, 31 tons, 154 tons, and 76 
tons respectively in September, 1891. 

According to the report of the Japanese Cotton 
Spinning Mills Association, thirty-four spinning 
mills, representing 324,800 spindles, were at work 
doring the first six months of the present year. 
During that period the quantity of yarn spun by 
these mills amounted to 41,138,791Ib., giving em- 
ployment to 5,420 men and 16,110 women, 

A correspondent also addresses the same 
journal thus :-— 

Str—I have read with much interest your recent 
leading article on this subject, which gives a very 
good idea of recent industrial progress in that 
country. As you remark, however, the official 
report on which the article is founded is not “so 
perfect as it might have been, either in matter or 
arrangement, as it is evident that those who sup- 
plied the information do not seem to have pos- 
sessed the necessary technical skill and com. 
mercial knowledge to make it a model of what 
such a report should be.” They especially 
have not distinguished between passing phases 
and permanent effects. They might have known 
that alternate periods of depression and of rapid 
extension in business seem to be the necessary 
consequence of the present industrial arrangments 
or rather want of atrangements, There can be 
little doubt that in Japan there were too many 
cotton mills started within a very limited time, 
and that the competition which was brought 
to bear upon them, and which they exercised 
on one another, had the effect of reducing their 
profits at the time the report was prepared. But 
that seems to have been only a very temporary 
effect, and soon after the report was completed 
a very great improvement took place. I find 
from a report which was published in one of the 
Japanese journals that a remarkable revival also 
took place in the demand for yarns, with the result 
that a great improvement took place in the divi 
dends of the various companies, 

Itis stated that the general increase of prosperity 
shown by the dividends for the first half of this 
year is mainly due to the increase in the demand 
for yarn, but, to a certain extent, it isfalso owing to 
the raw cotton being purchased at a cheaper rate, 
and to the improvement in female labour. As you 
point out, Japan as well as Lancashive is finding 
out that the economic conditions of industry ave 
more important than even the technical. 

As to the question put by they writer of the 
Consular Report—whether it is wise fora nation 
of artist artisans to take upon itself the burden of 
competition with the woild in the great staples of 
Western manufacture—the leaders among the 
Japanese think that it is possible to attain a high 
position in the world of industry without sacrificing 
any of the peculiar artistic faculties for which their 
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country is celebrated; in fact, that modern industry 
may open up new and much wider fields for these 
faculties, Yours, &c., OrienTaL. 

London, 22nd October, 1892. 

. * * 

Mr. Okoshi’s paper on the proverls of Japan, 
read at the 5th Ordinary Meeting of the Japan 
Society on the 12th of October, has excited 
interest. Somebody has described proverbs 
as the “crystallised idiotcy of ages,” but such 
an epigrammatic blasphemer has no business 
to be seriously regarded. Proverbs are the 
most delightfal of all intellectual links between 
the minds of our fathers of old and the thoughts 
of our own time, The rate of their disappear- 
ance from daily use is a fair measure of the 
widening interval that reparates us from the past. 
Japan loves them and quotes them because her 
cults and creeds inspire above all things re- 
verence and love for the men that are no more. 
She has time to look backwards. But for the 
busy world of the West there is only one im- 
pulse, a perpetual rush towards what the dying 
Laureate called the “star capped heights.” A 
peculiar and decidedly novel feature of Mr. 
Okoshi’s lecture was that his recapitulation of 
Japanese proverbs was accompanied by object 
lessons. “ The subject of the lecture,” we read in 
the Queen, “* was illustrated by pictures, objects 
in metal, ivory, in lacquer and wood, which 
were lent by Lady Colin Campbell and Mr. 
Hart. The connection between the illustra- 
tions and the objects was pointed out by 
Mr. Ernest Hart in a lively description of the 
idea hidden in the artistic work, which is 
generally admired for its quaintness rather than 
its meaning. The miniature articles in ivory, in- 
stead of being merely carps, badgers, cats, &c., 
illustrate, it would seem, hundred of proverbs, 
such as ‘To be beaten is to win,” “When in 
haste avoid short cuts,” ‘‘ When the cat fs away 
the mice will play.” To the “wit of one and 
the wisdom of many,” the Japanese have added, 
in their artistic rendering of proverbs, a skill 
which is as delightful in its cunning as are the 
proverbs which they interpret, proverbs which 
have become part of the daily speech and the 
written language of the people. 

* * * 

Mr. Douglas Sladen’s book, with the execrable 
title of Zhe Faps at Home, seems to have 
been favourable received Why on earth a 
man should choose such a title it is difficult to 
conceive. Imagine calling a book The Brits 
at Home, or The Germs and their Domestic 
Customs, or The Chins and their Habits. A 
good title is difficult to evolve, but a worse title 
than Mr. Sladen’s would also be difficult to dis- 
cover, Mr. Sladen made up his mind that the 
Japanese are closely akin to Ttalians. He re- 
fers to this remarkable resemblance again and 
again in his book, but he gives only too grounds 
for the novel faith, One is that the curio shops 
of Yokohama remind him of nothing so much 
as the Mercato Vecchio, and the other that Mr. 
Shigeo is tbe Double of a Florentine. This 
is a capital example of the isolated pin points 
upon which some writers erect pinnacles of 
general theory. The peculiarity about the 
particular person alluded to by Mr. Sladen is 
that he differs in qnite a remarkable degree 
from the ordinary type of Japanese, To take 
him as a standard of comparison is to deduce a 
universal law from an accident. But if we find 
it hard to share Mr, Sladen’s mood in this re- 
spect, we by no means intend to condemn his 
book on the whole, for we regard it as a de- 
cidedly interesting and well-written addition to 
the library of works on Japan. 


a" 

The Daily Chronicle has the following in- 
teresting note :— 

A few weeks ago we referred to the wreck of 
Japanese junis on the north-west coast of America, 
and to the possibility of the continent having been 
unwittingly discovered and peopled by Chinese 
through a similar accident happening to a pre 
historic Chinese vessel. Apropos of this, there 
has recently been found among a collection of ob 
jects from an Indian grave-house near the Chileal 
village, at the month of the Chileat River in Alaska, 
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a wooden mask, which has for its eyes two large 


The natives declare that 
ne man who 


Chinese bronze coins. 
the grave is that of a famous me 
lived 200 years ago, and Lieutenant Bolles, who 
found the object, is firmly of belief that the coins 
were obtained from a wrecked junk, This is not 
unlikely, though no dependence is to be placed on 
Indian’ chronology. In the climate of Alaska a 
wooden mask could scarcely survive for two centux 
ries. Moreover, it must be remembered that for 
nearly a century there has been intercourse between 
China and the American coast, and that the early 
four traders sold their peltry in China, and refitted 
theie vessels for Nootka and the northern coast in 
Canton or Shanghai 








YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Tue attendance at the Yokohama Literary 
Society meeting in Van Schaick Hall last even- 
ing fell short by one only of a hundred persons. 
The readings and original paper were all on 
Russian subjects and the music was principally 
from the works of Russian composers. The 
programme was as follows :—Pianoforte duet: 
“ Sonate a la Russe” (Weber) Mr. J. T. Griffin, 
and Miss Griffin; Reading: ‘Introductory 
remarks on Russia, Mr. J. T. Griffin ; Original 
Paper: ‘ Tolstoi,” Miss Birkenhead; Songs: 
“Fair Miuka” “The Postillion,” Mr. F. Herb ; 
Reading : “ Nijni Novgorod,” Rev. E. S$. Booth; 
Pianotorte duet: *‘ Spanish Dances” (Moskow- 
ski), Mrs. Thorn and Miss Thorn; Reading: 
“ Russian Gastronomy,” Mr. J. T. Griffin; Song 
“Fiddle and I,” Mrs. Borthwick, Violin obli- 
gato, Miss Moss ; Reading: ‘Herr Wickey and 
the Archimandrite’s Banknotes, Mr. Balk ; Song, 
Punchinello, Mr. Pollard; Russian National 
Anthem, Mr, Griffin. 








‘THE KANAGAWA PREFECTURAL ASSEMBLY. 
Ir is stated that the Cabinet has decided on the 
suspension of the Kanagawa Prefectural Assem- 
bly, and that an order in that sense was for- 
warded yesterday through the proper channels. 
We do not see what other course can be adopt- 
ed towards the recalcitrant assemblies. They 
deliberately and willingly exceed their powers 
when they pass votes of want of confidence in 
Prefects and Chiefs of Police, and it is quite 
plain that if they were permitted to dictate to 
the Central Authorities whom they will have 
and whom they will not have to govern them 
and direct the local police, the appointment of 
these officials by the Government would become 
a mere farce. Whether the system now in ope- 
ration be right or wrong, it must be maintained 
until altered by lawfal process. But assuredly 
all this friction is most unhappy and disquieting. 





“THE AWKWARD SauaAD.” 
Tur Mew York Sun has a delicious bit of chaff 
at the expense of those who are investing lyrical 
tears in their hopes of inheriting the Laurel 
Wreath, We give it exactly as it stands :— 


« Don’tlet the awkward squad fire over my grave,” said 
Burns. The awiward squadis firing over Tennyson’s grave. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr- Alfred Austin, 
hree of the aspirants for the laureateship, have lapsed 
into elegy. they have produced three pieces of sickening 
doggerel which ought to be punished with solitay im- 
pri onment for life, or compulsory reading of their own 
works. Mr, Morris asks: 

“Dear friend and hononred master, art thou deai ?”” 

Undoubtedly ‘Tennyson is dead, Mr. Morris. Haven't 
you heard of it? And you have given new reason why his 
Geath should be deplored. “1am Merlin, 1 am dying, 
am Merlin who followed the gleam,” remaries Mr. Austin, 
Mr. Merlin can’t die, Mr. Austin. Vivien is probably 
making the old man’s life unhappy now by reading your 
verses to him in the forest of Brocellande or Bredigan. 
Sir Edwin Arnold's elergy is not only the worst piece of 
verse produced sinoe the time of Amos Cottle, but it is as 
bad as anything else that he has written, 











MR. CLEMBNT SCOTT'S VISIT TO THE RAST. 

Mr, Cement Scort has, we learn by yesterday's 
mail, postponed for a few days his departure on 
his long journey round the world, in order to be 
present at the Lyceum Theatre on the first night 
of Henry Irving’s revival of King Lear,” which 
is fixed for Saturday, 5th November, if not the 
Thursday before. Mr. Scott has been present 
at every Lyceum first night since 1863 (thirty 
years ago), when Fechter took the theatre to 
produce “The Duke's Motto,” and Kate Terry 
enchanted all literary and artistic London, He 
has seen and criticised every performance of 





Henry Itving and Ellen Terry since they first 
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stepped on the stage, with the exception of Irv- 
ing’s performance in “Ivy Hall” and Ellen 
Terry’s juvenile gambols under Mr. Charles 
Keary, though of course Mr. Scott was a boy 
playgoer long before that. The first performers 
that Mr. Scott can distinctly remember are 
Madame Vestris in ‘King Charming” at the 
Lyceum in the “forties,” and James Anderson 
with Miss Vandenhoff in the ‘Lady of Lyons” 
in 1850 at Drury Lane—not bad memories for 
a man of fifty. Mr. Scott sails for Egypt on 
board the P, and O. Pe&in on 11th November. 


THRE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
We regret to learn that His Imperial Highness 
the Prince Imperial is very ill. The malady is 
said to be typhus fever, but we trust that this 
rumour may yet turn out to be erroneous, The 
Prince is not naturally robust, and a sickness 
so grave as typhus fever could not fail to expose 
him to considerable danger. 
ane 

We are glad to be able to state thatthe Prince 
Imperial’s malady shows signs of distinct im- 
provement. Since Monday the fever has sensibly 
abated, and the physicians now look forward to 
a speedy recovery, The news of this happy 
turn will be received with universal rejoicing in 
Japan, not merely because the Prince is the 
Emperor's only son, but also because his Im- 
perial Highness gives promise of very high 
capacities. 








* 
* 


The Prince Imperial is now pronounced out of 
danger. His temperature and pulse are normal, 
and complete convalesence may be looked for 
soon, 


LIKUTENANT ROOKE. 

Tur escape of Lieutenant Rooke, one of the 
nine only survivors of the Roumania disaster, 
can hardly have been more miraculous, says an 
Indian paper, than his preservation on the fron- 
tier eighteen mgnths ago. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Rooke was cut down by a fanatic, 
and that whilst he lay on the ground helpless at 
the mercy of the Ghazi, his horse launched out 
with his heels and protected his master from 
what would undoubtedly have been a death- 
blow, till assistance arrived. The would-be 
murderer, who declared that he had no personal 
feeling against Lieutenant Rooke, but was actu- 
ated solely by a desire to win Paradise by slaying 
a Sahib, was subsequently hanged at Quetta. 


THE AMATRUR PERFORMANCE. 
We desire to draw attention to the array of 
talent set forth in the advertisement of the 
amateur performance to be given in aid of a 
local charity and the funds of the Public Hall 
on Tuesday evening next, and to point out that 
there is every probability that there will not be 
a seat untaken. We are in a position to state 
that each item of the musical portion of the 
entertainment will be great treat and a distinct 
success, and it is only necessary to glance over 
the names of the ladies and gentlemen engaged 
in “ Little Toddlekins” 
rattling old farce will be represented in such 
fashion as to bring down the house. 


THE RAILWAY COUNCIL. 
Tur meeting of the Railway Council, for which 
the public has been looking forward with no 
inconsiderable interest was held for the first 
time on Tuesday in the room usually used for 
holding Courts of Marine Enpuiry in the De- 
partment of Communications. We learn from 
the vernacular papers that the day was occupied 
wholly in determining the regulations for con- 
ducting the meetings. The second meeting was 
to take place yesterday morning at ten o'clock, 
when questions relating to the extension of sevé- 
ral private railway lines were to be considered. 
TOKYO TEMPERATURE. 

Tue temperature in Tokyo has been lower 
during the past ten days than for some years 
past in the corresponding period of the year. In 
places which the sun does not reach ice remains 
the whole day. Hopes are entertained that this 
cold wave will purify the air and (wa 
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ease, a muggy December having often been 
attended by a considerable amount of sickness. 
Reports from various parts of the country show 
that there have been great variations of tem- 
perature, in some places as much as 40 degrees 
in 24 hours, and in several districts this has 
induced numerous cases of various ailments. 
THE STRIKE IN HONGKONG. 
Matters remain very much as they were at the 
Kowloon Docks, the boilermakers and engineers 
being the only men actually on strike. Little 
inconvenience however, has been experienced 
by the Company, and the necessary repairs to 
the Varra were soon effected. Though the 
malcontents have not shown any disposition to 
give trouble, preparations have been made for 
any ebullition of feeling. 


* 
ae 


The Dock strike was brought to a termination 
yesterday, says the Dasly Press of the 7th inst., 
the men practically agreeing to accept the 
Company's terms, and to-day they will return 
to work. The arrangement come to is that the 
men are to work increased hours to entitle 
them to a day's pay for overtime. Whereas 
formerly they got a day's pay for working four 
and a half hours overtime, they will in future 
work six hours for the same wages. 





THE SPANISH CABINET. 

Tux Oficial Gaseffe announces that, according 
to a telegram from Viscount Nomura, Japanese 
Representative in France, a change has taken 
place in the Spanish Council of Ministers, 
Sefior Sagasta becomes President of the Council 
instead of Sefior Antonio Canovas del Castillo, 
and the Marquis de la Vega de Armijo takes 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, vice the Duke 
of Tetuan. The Cabinet, in short, returns to 
its composition of 1890. 








ANOTHER RIOT AT ICHANG. 

Tue W.-C. Daily News of the 5th inst. says :— 
News was received yesterday afternoon by wire 
of ariot having occurred at Ichang on Friday 
evening on the arrival of the Zifuh, or Provin- 
cial Commander-in-Chief. H.M.S. Zé landed 
a force of blue-jackets for the protection of the 
Europeans, and no foreigners were injured, 
All is now quiet. Our Ichang correspondent 
hinted in his last letter that some more trouble 
might be expected, with the large number of 
students now in the city. 





Tue Messageries Maritimes steamship Farra, 
now in the dock at Yokosuka, is expected to 
return to Yokohama on Sunday, 18th instant, 
to secure her departure from this port to Kobe 
and Shanghai, on Tuesday, 2oth,inst.. at 6 a.m. 





Tu Asahi Shimbun states that while on he: 
way to Kobe the Weirsfein has taken the ground 
at Ohama, near Bakan, owing to an accident to 
her machinery. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ay 

An alarming rumour is circulated in the 
capital to the effect that, in view of the refrac- 
tory tendency of the Diet, the Government 
tends to advise the Sovereign to order a proro- 
gation. It is further reported that, should the 
Diet remain unreasonable after the termination 
of the prorogation, it will be dissolved. This 
rumour is not believed by a large section of the 
public, bnt there is no doubtas to its circulation 
in circles supposed to be well informed of poli- 
tical secrets. The Choya Shimbun evidently 
credits the story, for it warns the members 
of the Diet against going too far in their 
wanton opposition to the Government, The 
Cabinet, having done everything in its power 
to conciliate the Diet, naturally expects to be 
met by the latter in a like spirit. Should the 
members of the Diet prove so perverse as to 
mistake the Cabinet's anxiety to pacify them for 
a_sign of weakness, they will very soon find out 








CXF oie 


For, in that event, the Cabinet 


will not hesitate to adopt decisive measures. 
The Choya even goes so far as to remark that 
the present Minisitry, when once it makes up 
its mind, will be far more prompt and firm in 
the execution of its decision than were any of 
its predecessors. 
* 
ane 

The ¥iyu, the Radical organ, observes, evident- 
ly in reply to the Choya, that the Popular Party is 
not afraid of a dissolution of the Diet. But at 
the same time it professes to doubt whether the 
Cabinet is so ignorant of its own interests as to 
resort to such a suicidal course. The last 
general elections resulted in the return of a 
number of men who owed their success entirely 
to official protection. The presence of such 
men is a disgrace to the Diet, and the Radical 
organ would welcome an opportunity to deprive 
them of their seats. In this respect, a dissolu- 
tion of the Diet would. in our contemporary’s 
opinion, be a great favour to the Popular Party. 
Strong as the ¥ivu's language apparently 
is, no careful reader of its article can 
fail to porceive that it is at heart very 
anxious to avert the threatened catastrophe. 
For it takes much pain to pursuade the Cabinet 
of the unwisdom of dissolving the Diet. It 
may even be assumed that the Fiys's apparent 
equanimity is the result of confidence that the 
impending collision between the Cabine tand 
the Diet on the Budget and other questions will 
not be suffered to reach a dangerous point. 


* 
ane 


The principal subject of discussion in the 
press during the present week has been the re- 
solution passed by the House of Representatives 
on Tuesday to the effect that the Imperial Or- 
dinance relating to the Game Regulationss is a 
violation of the constitution, The arguments 
advanced on both sides have been noticed 
in these columns, and we shall here con- 
fine ourselves to a review of the opinions en- 
tertained by the papers of different parties as to 
the bearings which the resolution has upon the 
Ministry. The organs of extreme Progres- 
sionists, such as the Hoché Shimbun and the 
Mainichi Shimbun, maintain that the Cabinet 
ought either to dissolve the Diet or to resign, 
The interests affected by the Game Regulations 
are comparatively insignificant, but the question, 
say these journals, involves constitutional points 
of great importance. Now that the Diet has 
at tast unanimously declared the Regulations 
unconstitutional, the Ito Cabinet must decide 
between an appeal to the country andjsurrender 
of power. 


ate 


The Radical organ, the F#yu, is more mode- 
rate and perhaps also more ambiguous. It is 
not satisfied with Count Goto’s declaration that 
the Government will take no cognizance of the 
resolution under consideration. Such a de- 
claration it regards as a slight upon the Diet, 
and it advises the Cabinet to treat the Diet at 
least as its equal. Beyond these generalities, 
it refuses to travel, not deeming it opportune 
to define what course of action the Cabinet 
ought to take in the juncture. Evidently, the 
Fiyu does not agree with the Kaishin-/o papers 
in thinking that the Ministers aré bound to 
tender their resignation. 

. 
* 

Some of the Progressionists themselves seem 
to think that the Ministers are not called upon 
to resign, The Yomiuri Shimbun, which al- 
ways expresses the views of the moderate section 
of that Party, believes that everything will go 
right, if the Cabinet advises the Sovereign to 
sanction the new Game Law now about to be 
passed by the Diet. 


* 


are 
The Michi Nichi Shimbun ridicules the re- 
solution as afchildist act. A resolution passed 
by one House of the Diet has no effect, ac- 
cording to the principle of the Japanese Con- 
stitution, In spite of all the talk of the House 
of Representatives, “the Game Regulations,” 
says the Wichi Nichi, “will remain in force, so 
as the Ministers of State take no notice of 
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THE POLICE IN TOKYO. 
SS 

N a recent issue we alluded to the con- 

duct of a Tokyo policeman who requir- 
eda foreign lady to descend from her horse 
when the Imperial cortége was passing 
along the street. Further particulars 
subsequently learned have modified the 
view we then expressed. It appears 
that the lady was not in the street 
along which the EMPEROR was about 
to pass, but in a side street leading 
thither. She was, in fact, unconsciously 
approaching the line of the Imperial route, 
and, when informed of the fact, would 
have turned and ridden back had not the 
policeman insisted on her dismounting. 
In so acting, the constable of course ex- 
ceeded his orders. Neither custom nor 
regulation prescribes that the public shall 
be detained on foot in every avenue of 
approach to the road reserved for the 
EmMPEROR’S passage. As to whether it is 
permissible to sit on horseback or in a 
carriage in the actual line of route, we can- 
not speak with assurance, but certainly the 
habit of the police is merely to keep the 
centre of the street clear, and to allow 
the public to congregate on either side, on 
foot ot in sinvikisha. or horsed 
vehicles, however, appear to be kept out 
of the crowd as far as possible. On oc- 
casions of State Progresses the whole 
street is reserved, as well as a certain 
portion of the approaches to it. The 
chief difficulty with foreigners is that they 
are not accustomed to the observance of 
invariable ceremonial in respect of Im- 
perial comings and goings. In Great 
Britain the QUEEN, under ordinary circum- 
stances, passes through the streets in pre- 
cisely the same manner as do any of her 
subjects. She does not disturb the traffic 
in the smallest degree, and the idea of 
anyone being obliged to dismount from 
horseback or draw his carriage to one 
side until the Royal vehicle has gone by, 
is never entertained. But on occasions of 
State Progress the case is very different. 
The police and troops then reserve the 
street just as they doin Japan, and, from 
the mere point of view of safety to life 
and limb, we doubt greatly whether any 
equestrian or any vehicle drawn by horses 
would be permitted to remain in the 
actual street along which the cortége is 
to travel. As to the side streets, how- 
ever, there can never be any doubt. 
Nor is there in Japan. The officious 
constable on the 25th ultimo behaved 
in a manner that his superiors would 
never sanction, and it is to be regretted 
that steps cannot be taken to identify him 
for purposes of reprimand. What has to 
be remembered, however, is that, although 
a nominal distinction exists in Japan be- 
tween State and Ordinary Progresses of 
the SOVEREIGN, every passage of the EM- 
PEROR through the streets is, in fact, in- 
vested with a degee of ceremonial unknown 


in the West except on rie CACY 


Horses, 





Foreigners will do well to be prepared for 
this, since in such matters visitors to this 
country must of course comply with the eti- 
quette of the land. Neither a Chinaman 
nor a Parsee removes his head-gear as a 
token of deference in his own country, but 
if either the one or the other were to remain 
covered ina London street when the QUEEN 
passed he would quickly discover his mis- 
take. So, in Japan, foreigners must comply 
with Japaneseforms. Ontheotherhand, itis 
certainly desirable that the police of Tokyo 
should be instructed more accurately. On 
the 29th ultimo, a constable sought to 
compel a foreign lady to remove her hat 
as the EMPEROR passed, and, contrary to 
the habit of Tokyo police, he showed 
some rudeness in attempting to empha- 
size his view. There can not be any 
regulation which requires ladies to un- 
cover their heads on such occasions. We 
believe that this constable, also, was led 
away by ignorant zeal. In point of fact 
foreigners are, as a rule, more willing 
than the Japanese themselves to show re- 
spect to the EMPEROR as he passes, and 
it is alike unfair and injudicious to signal 
them out for a display of wholly needless 
and misdirected authority. The Japanese 
nation would be greatly humiliated were the 
belief to be entertained and declared by 
foreigners that whenever the SOVEREIGN 
leaves his Palace, Occidentals had better 
shut themselves into their houses. It 
would be very easy to establish such a 
creed, however, if a few constables were 
to follow the unwarranted example of their 
two comrades on the 25th and 2gth ultimo. 
Therefore we venture to suggest to the 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police that, for 
he sake of the country’s reputation, to 
say nothing of courtesy and hospitality, 
constables should be more clearly instruct- 
ed as to the precise nature of their duties 
in connection with the comings and go- 
ings of the EMPEROR. 





TOKUSHIMA PREFECTURE, 
BS SS 


HE exceedingly unsatisfactory state 

of affairs in some of the provinces has 
driven the Cabinet to take an exceptional 
step. Readers who have followed the 
course of events must have perceived that 
the example of baiting and defying the Go- 
vernment which has been so persistently 
set by the Kaishin-to and the Fiyu-to since 
the opening of the Diet, has gradually 
extended to the localities. When 
like Messrs. INAGAKI SHIMESU, ARAI 
SHOGO, TATEKAWA UmPEI, TANAKA SHOZO 
and others, under leaders of such light and 
learning as Messrs. SHIMADA SABURO and 
Kono HIRONAKA, make it their daily 
to obstruct the progress of 
belittle the Ministers of the 
Crown, and propagate the notion that under 
representative institutions the patriotic 
and proper course forthe people’s represen - 
tatives is to be perpetually in antagonism 


men 


business 
legislation, 








the same programme should be adopted by 
the constituencies which have sent these 
gentlemen to the Diet. Perhaps, indeed, 
the cases should be reversed. Perhaps, 
the parliamentary obstructionists only 
echo the sentiments, and carry out the 
wishes of the constituencies. But it is 
hard to think that. The inhabitants of the 
provinces used always to be such law- 
abiding and peaceful folks, and their 
development of defiant qualities has 
followed by such a long interval the 
commencement of truculent displays in 
the Diet, that we can scarcely regard 
the latter as not standing in a causal re- 
lation to the former. At all events it is 
beyond question that if anything like 
harmony reigned in the House of Repre- 
sentatives between the political parties 
and the Government, the wretched fric- 
tion now reported from the provinces 
would never have taken~- place. Whe- 
ther the Opposition is justified in adopt- 
ing such tactics we need not consider 
here. Oppositions have frequently be- 
haved similarly in the Occident with- 
out losing contemporary credit or being 
pilloried in history. But the point is that 
Japan has never been accustomed to any- 
thing of the kind. It is still beyond her 
comprehension that warfare in the Diet 
may be consistent with peace outside its 
walls, and that the authority of the So- 
VEREIGN’S Government may be deserv- 
ing of all deference though the Ministers 
authorized to exercise it are treated with 
something very like contempt in parlia- 
ment. The country will learn this lesson 
sooner or later, but in the interim the 
provincials have so far lost their heads 
hat the task of governing them is exceed- 
ingly difficult. In Saitama, in Niigata, in 
Fukuoka, and in Tokushima the Prefectural 
assemblies have virtually declared that 
their Governors must be changed, and 
news telegraphed from Okayama on the 
12th instant indicates that there also 
strong pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Local Assembly with the object 
of forcing it to pass measures which 
will at once produce a deadlock. 
short, the attitude of these various places 
must be described as frankly defiant. 
Now, whatever a Governor of a Prefecture 


In 


may be, and however faulty his methods, 
it is plain that so long as he holds his 
commission from the SOVEREIGN, a Pre- 
fectural Assembly is not vested with com- 
petence to vote for his removal, 
abstain from all practical exercise of its 
deliberate functions while he remains in 
office. There are duly prescribed methods 
of moving the Central Authorities to 
transfer or retire a local Governor, but 
no Local Assembly is entitled to take 
the matter into its own hands, and if 
the Central Government permitted any- 
thing of the kind, the efficient administra- 
tion of the empire would at once become 
impossible. A decisive measure had there- 
forebeenadoptetin Tokushima Prefecture. 
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In accordance with the 89th Article of the 
Law of Organization of Cities and Prefec- 
tures, an Imperial Ordinance has been 
issued dissolving the Assembly. New 
members will have to elected within 
three months, during which interval 
the Governor has competence to admini- 
ster the Prefecture on his own authority. 
It is to be feared that a similar step will 
have to be taken in other prefectures also, 
and inasmuch as the people everywhere 
declare their resolve to return the former 
members, conditions of friction are inau- 
gurated which may involve very serious 
results. Nothing could be more regret- 
table than such a state of affairs. That it 
is a reflection of the systematic opposition 
carried on in the Diet seems an unavoid- 
able conclusion. 








THE GAME REGULATIONS. 


a EAE 

N Tuesday the House of Representa- 

tives, by a vote 174 to 73, decided 
that the Game Regulations issued in 
October are unconstitutional. A great 
deal has been written and said about these 
Regulations, but so much of it has been 
the outcome of obvious ignorance, that 
the debate in the House comes asa wel- 
come indication of the views really held 
by the opponents of the Regulations. 
Those views may now be stated in the 
briefest manner. 
issue of any such Ordinance is in excess 
of the powers vested in the SOVEREIGN 
by the gth Article of the Constitution. 
Secondly, that since Regulations 
modify an existing tax, their enactment 
by any process other than that pre- 
scribed with regard to “laws” 
violation of the 62nd Article of the Con- 
stitution. Thirdly, that since the 27th 
Article of the Constitution guarantees the 
right of property of every Japanese sub- 
ject against any restrictions other than 
those imposed by “law,” therefore an 
Ordinance imposing such restrictions is 
unconstitutional. Let us very shortly 
examine these three points. 

The gth Article of the constitution 
declares the EMPEROR competent to issue 
Ordinances “necessary for the mainten- 
ance of public peace and order and for the 
promotion of the welfare of this subjects.” 
The Ordinances here referred to are not 
“urgency Ordinances,” but ‘‘ Administra- 
tive Ordinances.” That is to say, they 
are Ordinances issued under ordinary 
circumstances. So faras the gth Article 
is concerned, if it can be shown that an Or- 
dinance isin any way calculatedto maintain 
public peace and order and to promote the 
welfare of the people, its issue is constitu- 
tional. No one attempts to deny that 
the Game Regulations are more or less 
designed to secure these ends. The intro- 
ducers of the condemnatory motion them- 
selves admit as much. Hence their essay to 
establish a violation of the 9th Article was 


an obvious extravagance. 
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The 62nd Article of the Constitution 
distinctly provides that neither can a new 
tax be imposed or an existing one modified 
except by recourse to “law.” But the 
same Article, with equal distinctness, ex- 
cepts “administrative fees”? from 
“taxes” contemplated in the above re- 
strictions. The payments prescribed by 
the Game Regulations are voluntary pay- 
ments made by persons desiring to ob- 
rain shooting licenses. They differ es- 
sentially from taxes in the fact that 
they are not levied for the purposes of 
revenue or imposed as a common duty 
to be discharged by all. Their voluntary 
and partial character, however, though it 
may suffice to exclude them from the 
category of ordinary taxes, does not suffice 
to include them in that of “administrative 
fees.” For the latter purpose it must be 
shown that payment of a license fee secures 
to the payer some special compensatory 
service from the Administration. This 
is where the real difficulty of the problem 
occurs. Much may be said on both sides. 
The Government, acting with the advice 
of the best Japanese and foreign experts, 
has declared its absolute conviction that 
fees paid for game licenses are admini- 
strative fees. The Opposition, with equal 
assurance, assumes a contrary view. It 
has to be remembered, that 
whereas the Government’s original judg- 
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ment was not affected by any interest or 
prejudice whatever—the question being 
absolutely without political importance— 
the parties in opposition are, on the con- 
trary, swayed by a paramount desire 
to condemn all official procedure. All 
thoughtful outsiders will agree that only 
the temerity of ignorance can betray any- 
one into a dogmatic verdict in either sense. 

The 27th Article of the Constitution 
guarantees the right of property of every 
Japanese against all restrictions other 
than those imposed by “law.” It is al- 
leged that the holder of a shooting license 
acquires some sort of title to trespass 
upon other people’s lands, and thus to 
disturb their right of property. The pre- 
tence is beyond the range of any ordinary 
comprehension and need not be considered 
here. It does seem, however, that unless 
the Opposition had been conscious of an 
exceedingly weak case, they would never 
have attempted to bolster it up by such 
arguments as the first and third of the 
above. 

The supporters of the motion consisted 
of the Fiyu-to, the Kaishin-to, and the 
Domet Club, together with some National 
Unionists and Independents. It does not 
appear that they regard their decision 
very seriously, for they declined, by a 
majority almost equally large, to amend 
the language of the motion in the sense 
of challenging the Government's tenure 
of power. 

The motion itself is peculiar in more 
than one sense. It is not a Bill, but simply 
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words, it does not go up to the Peers. 
Hence it now stands unchallengeable so 
far as parliamentary action is concerned. 
Further, it proceeds to the extraordinary 
length of declaring that an Imperial Ordi- 
nance which has been in operation for a 
month, was invalid from the outset. It re- 
scinds retrospectively as well as prospec- 
tively. Thatissomething novelin the history 
of legislative assemblies. It is also some- 
thing impossible in administrative practice. 
The House of Representatives is very 
happy in being free from the responsibility 
of giving effect to its own decisions. 








“ SOSHI.” 
Sipe 
FR™u what we gather as to the ways 

of soshi, these gentry proceed in such 
a manner that the people on whose behalf 
they appear to exercise their lawless 
methods are often léess responsible than 
might be imagined. A case illustrating 
this recently came to our notice. The 
hero is a quiet unobtrusive member of the 
House of Peers, who, during the sessions 
of the Diet, lives in perpetual apprehen- 
sion of intrusion by soshi. He does not, 
indeed, fear any violence at the hands of 
these political parasites. They do not 
either threaten or demonstrate, but merely 
solicit. On the eve of the Diet’s opening, 
or immediately after its session com- 
mences, the youths present themselves by 
twos and threes at the member's resi- 
dence, and ask for food and lodging 
Gifts of money they never seek. All 
that they require is a roof to cover 
them and food to sustain them. In 
return, they undertake to act in the 
interests of their host, without, of course, 
defining the precise nature of the action 
contemplated. Up to the present he has 
succeeded in keeping them out, but one 
of the penalties of his success is that he is 
obliged to rent a part of his house, since, 
if the soshi saw him occupying a spacious 
mansion and possessed apparently of 
sufficient means to keep it up, he would 
find it almost impossible to resist their 
importunate attempts to quarter them- 
selves on him. We do not suppose that 
there are many instances of a member so 
much annoyed on the one hand, and so 
willing, on the other, to live under the 
shadow of an unnecessary annoyance. 
But the strong probability is that, in 
numerous cases, the soshi have found it a 
successful policy to thrust themselves upon 
reluctant patrons by insidiously limiting 
their proposals to food and shelter and 
refraining from any definition, which might 
be startling, of the services they pro- 
pose to render. A Japanese finds it very 
difficult to refuse importunities of such a 
kind, especially if the persons seeking 
hospitality happen to belong to his own 
province and even to his own district, a 
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a Go (1 aaa ” (Ketsugt-an). 
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texture of Japanese life there is a thread 
of obligation often too slender to seem 
worthy of notice in Western eyes. In 
prosperity, a man is expected to recognise 
the claims of his most distant relations, 
When he becomes an official, his duty is to 
extend every possible aid to the young 
office-seekers of his native place. When 
he starts an industry or inaugurates a 
commercial enterprise, he must find em- 
ployment forall persons having the slightest 
claim of consanguinity. When he reaches 
a position of any prominence in polities, 
he is morally bound not to turn his back 
upon such of his provincials as choose 
politics for a career. One result of these 
widely ramified obligations is that the 
Japanese seem to fail constantly in matters 
of organization. There 
freedom of selection, The man best suited 
to fill a post has to be set aside in favour 
of some one witha moral claim, and the 
number of persons associated for the con- 
duct of an undertaking has to be regulated 
by considerations other than those of pure 
economy. Another result is that sosht' 
can grow and flourish. These unwhole- 
some parasites, instead of being peremp- 
torily dismissed, are temporized with in 
deference to some tenuous claim or on 
account of some remote contingency. To 
give food and board to four or five of 
them for a few weeks is not a serious tax. 
Morally invertebrate people find such a 
concession much less painful than a stern 
refusal. Thus the sosh? obtain a tolerated 
footing in a household, and by and by 
they take muscular means of showing their 
gratitude or demonstrating their necessity. 
It is an evil that feeds upon itself, and 
grows fatterall the timeby the process. Mr. 
MINAYE, the latest victim before Mr. SHIBU- 
SAWA, appears to have harboured soshz, 
and through their lawless zeal in his behalf, 
he had his arm hacked by other soshi, Thus 
an atmosphere suited to the development 
When vio- 
lence is in theair, they find a ratson d’étre. 
They would soon cease to exist were the 
time less deficient in moral courage. 


is no absolute 


of these parasites is created. 





THE END OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
CAREER. 
aay a 
serious illness immedi- 


O reports of 

ately preceded the announcement of 
Mr. Jay Goutp’s death, and it may there- 
fore be inferred that his end was sudden ; 
yet the event could not have been wholly 
unexpected, in view of the numerous and 
rigid precautions with which the failure of 
his health had latterly compelled him to 
surround himself. On more than one oc- 
casion, warning had been given that his 
life was dependent upon precarious 
chances, and that accident might at any 
moment bring his course of adventure toa 
fatal close; and although these statements 
were for a considerable time believed to 
be deceptively designed, to facilitate the 
execution of his gigantic schemes, the 
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evidence of his increasing weakness be- 
came at last too direct and pronounced to 
bedisputed. After his pitiful collapse in 
the midst of a memorable railroad con- 
ference, no one questioned that his bodily 
power was wasted beyond 
Since that occurrence, few signs of his 
participation in great enterprises have 
been visible, and it was supposed that his 
business activity could no longer be direct- 
ed to the accumulation of new stores of 
wealth, but merely to the establishment of 
a firm legal claim upon the vast posses- 
sions already in his grasp. To accomplish 
this, and to preserve what remained to him 
of physical vitality, were thought sufficient 
tasks for his declining energies. 

The duty of reviewing, however hastily, 
the life and achievements of this extra- 
ordinary man is not an attractive one. If 
adherence to the rule that nothing but 
good be spoken of the dead were demand- 
ed in his case, the only possible alternative 
to an annalist guided by common opinion 
wouldbe to pass his name unnoticed and his 
deeds unrecorded. For it does not appear 
that, by the great bull 
men, he was ever credited with a worthy 


recovery. 


of his country- 


action or—unless in his intimate domestic 
relations—with an impulse that was not 
selfish and predatory. In what light his 
cahracter will be regarded by justly critical 
Americans of the next generation, we can 
not foresee clearly. But contemporary 
judgment, loudly and repeatedly proclaim- 
ed, has been so scathing and relentless 
that it has often seemed to us incredible 
how any human being could year after 
year continue to exist under it. To pass 
from early manhood to mature age through 
aceaseless storm of invective; to know 
that one is shut out from the sympathy of 
his fellows by an animosity which is never 
for an instant relaxed, and never tempered 
by a word or thought of kindness ; to feel 
one’s self the object of an abhorrence 
which is always manifest, even when thinly 
disguised under a pretence of servile 
adulation ;—these are ordeals which few 
men have been called upon to bear. Yet 
JAY GOULD is said to have endured them 
not only with composure, but with a 
perpetual air of careless and sneering 
At no time did he suffer 
himself to appear sensible of the odium in 
whichhe washeld. To popular opinion and 
its moral consequences he seemed utterly 
different. 
personal peril by some supremely hazard- 
ous exploit that his assurance deserted 
him ; and experiences of this kind were so 
infrequent, and so dexterously veiled in 
obscurity, that they had but slight effect in 
diminishing his reputation for callous and 
ss effrontery. He over-rode, said his 
critics, the hostile sentiment of the com- 
munity as audaciously as he scoffed at its 
rights and trampled on its laws. 

To observers from afar it has been a 
marvel that a career like his, if truly re- 
Sole by common report, could prosper 


unconcern. 


It was only when brought into 





rec 


in any land where society is held together 
by principles of order and integrity. It 
has been pointed out, however, thathis rise 
and first steps of progress were coincident 
with a period of such disorganization and 
instability as the great Republichad never 
before witnessed. The excesses of the 
war had uprooted many of the old tradi- 
tions, and the bonds of moral restraint 
were everywhere loosened. Opportunities 
for desperate speculation were open to the 
unscrupulous in all directions. A little 
while before, JAY GOULD had been a toil- 
ing civil engineer, without means, and 
without expectation of fame or fortune. 
Chance threw him into contact with that 
mass of tinselled imposture, JAMES Fisk, 
just then emerging from the chrysalis of his 
peddler’s waggon, and beginning to soar 
in the spangled metropolitan sphere of his 
choice. Hand in hand these kindred spirits 
plotted and pillaged, until the more aggres- 
sive and notorious of the pair was laid low 
by an assassin’s bullet,—the victim of one 
of his own horde of victims. It was re- 
garded as characteristic of the survivor 
that he lost no time in converting to 
his private possession, by methods re- 
cently disclosed in the New York courts, 
the entire bulk of his murdered part- 
ner’s property, leaving the latter’s family 
in a state of comparative penury, from 
which they never afterward rose. With 
the disappearance of Fisk from the scene, 
many supposed that stupendous 
game of so-called spoliation would come 
to an end, but it was soon apparent that 
Jay GOULD’s unaided resources were more 
than sufficient to keep alive and to multi- 
ply the projects previously conducted by 
the joint combination. All that he handled 
turned to gold for his purposes, and to 
ashes for the needs of other men. There 
seemed to be no limit to his ambitious 
greed, or to his faculty of satisfying it. 
Great lines of railroads, telegraphs, and 
steamships fell into his clutch, some to 
be wrecked and plundered, others to be 
futilized more permanently in his campaigns 
of conquest and absorption. 
terrors for him, the tribunals with which 
he mainly had to deal being merely con- 
venient parts of his system. If meddle- 
some newspapers asked ugly questions, 
he bought them, and used their influence 


the 


Law had no 


for his special ends. Once or twice, not 
oftener, he met with rebuffs, and was forced 
to disgorge some of the millions he had 
gathered ; but the millions thus refunded 
bore but a small proportion to his immense 
aggregation, and before he reached his 
fiftieth year he had amassed a property 
surpassing in magnitude the largest ac- 
quired by any other citizen’s individual 
exertions, and exceeded by only a few— 
perhaps two at the most—of the great 
inherited American fortunes. 

That Jay GOULD was in many import- 
ant senses a danger to the country in 
which he dwelt, and that the course he 


consistently | purged was menacing to 
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public confidence and tranquillity, has been 
persistently maintained by persons familiar 
with the financial history of the United 
States during the past third of a century. 
The exceptional power which he wielded 
was always thought liable to be exercised 
to the injury of the community. Property 
of every description was contaminated by 
his touch. The slightest rumour that he 
was about to connect himself with any 
railroad or similar corporation had the in- 
stant effect of creating a panic among the 
shareholders, and lowering the market 
price of stock and bonds. Toward the 
close of his life he was commonly regarded 
as incapable of any proceeding in which 
some discreditable motive could not be 
detected. When he took the step— 
unprecedented in his record—of offering 
a gift of thirty thousand dollars to a certain 
church fund, presumably at his daughter’s 
request, a chorus of derision followed the 
transaction, in which the donor and the 
recipients were assailed with equal con- 
tumely. We can recall no other example 
of a man so conspicuous in the world’s 
affairs, whose name was never mentioned 
with consideration or respect, and for 
whom no reputable place could be found 
in the estimation of his fellow creatures. 
His death will be the subject of many 
melancholy commentaries, but that it will 
elicit any sincere expression of regret, 
outside of his circle of personal association, 
Yet, 
in recording this contemporary view of an 
extraordinary man’s career, we are strong- 
ly tempted to doubt whether many persons 
could be found who, possessing his excep- 
tional faculties, would have used them dif- 
ferently, and whether a great part of the 
obloquy heaped on his name is not inspired 
by sentiments as unworthy as any of those 
attributed to him. 


it would be unreasonable to believe. 








NEW CODES AND OLD CUSTOMS. 
aes 


XU. 
T remains to take notice, briefly, of 
certain criticisms, recently made, that 
bear upon the present subject. 

The first to be considered are contained 
in the Manifesto of the Code Opponents, 
appearinglast June. Of the innuendoesand 
loose statements contained therein it is im- 
possible, even ifit were worth while, to take 
notice. We have in the preceding chapters 
endeavoured to be concrete in method, and 
we shall notice those points only where 
that document specifies distinctly the 
point of conflict between custom and Code. 
This it does in eight instances only ; four 
of these concern family law and public 
law, which are here out of our purview. 

The first charge is that Art. 22 and 26 of 
Book II., declare barracks, Government of- 
fices, etc., tobe public property and untrans- 
ferable as such, and, hence, “even though 
the Diet sanctions the sale, none of the 
above named property may be-disposed of 
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to private individuals. This * * no longer 
forms a part of modern codes, and certainly 
does not agree with the prevailing prac- 
tice in Japan.” But it will be apparent to 
any one that an Administrative ordinance 
may at any time declare such property 
no longer devoted to public purposes, that 
is,no longer ‘hors du commerce;” and 
it is then immediately acquirable by private 
persons. The assumed perpetual untrans- 
ferability of such preperty is absolutely 
without foundation in the Code. 

The next charge is that Art. 233 of Book 
Il. 


confers on individuals the right of using for in- 
dustrial or agricultural purposes any water found 
in streams or canals, even though the appropria- 
tion of such water causes great inconvenience to 
lunidreds of persons, and even though the water has 
to be conducted through other people’s grounds in 
order to be utilized. + If these laws go into 
force, a few greedy individuals would be able to 
appropriate the supyly which has heretofore suf- 
ficed to meet the wants of hundreds of agriculturists. 








We quote the full statement because it 
will show how deliberately demagogic is 
the misrepresentation which the authors 


have here dared to make. Art. 233 reads: 


Every proprietor who has the right to use natural 
or attificial waters lying without his estate may, 
aying compensation, require a passage over 
the intervening estates, for industrial as well as 
for agricultural and domestic purposes. 





The harmony of this provision with exist- 
ing custom has already been shown. But 
the statement in the Manifesto erroneously 
reports this Article ; no right to use waters 
is given by it, but merely a certain facility 
is given to those who (by other principles) 
are found to possess such rights. The 
Manifesto has read into this Article the 
provision of Art. 229, establi 
of taking flowing water for riparian owners. 
Even here the effect of the Article 
grossly misrepresented. We need 
take account of the qualifications imposed 
(without modifying the direction or the 
volume”) which the Manifesto completely 
ignores ; we need only cite the next Article 
(230) which prescribes that 





hing rights 


is 
not 


in case of disagreement between riparian owners 
and others desiring to make use of the water, 
the Courts sliall decide, taking into consideration 
local usages and harmonizing the needs of house- 
hold hygiene with the interests of agriculture and 
industry. 


In the face of this Article, how was it 
possible for authors not planning to de- 
ceive their readers to employ the posi- 
tive and sweeping language above quoted, 
and to assert that 


a few greedy individuals would be able to appro- 
priate the supply which has heretofore sufficed to 
meet the wants of hundreds of agriculturists ? 


This one instance ought to be sufficient 
to discredit the whole document; but we 
must note briefly the third citation. This 
is Art. 31 of the Commercial Code, which, 
it is said, requires “every trader to keep 
minute accounts of his business,” and then 
sets forth the various transactions requir- 
ed to be entered. The moral is said to 
be that 


to keep books after the fashion prescribed would 
involve the employment of a trained book-keeper 
and of a law student, an expense which the ma- 
jority of traders are not position to defray. 
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beginning of this Art. 31 occurs the pro- 
vision (which the Manifesto carefully ig- 
nores) that the trader “is bound to keep 
books in the manner usual in the branch 
of trade in which he is engaged, and fully 
setting forth the conduct of his business,” 
and four classes of transactions in parti- 
cular are then specified for daily record, 
The clause in italics puts quite a different 
complexion on the meaning of the Article, 
though it did not suit the purpose of the 
authors to refer toit. It is a fact, of which 
these writers are apparently ignorant, 
that the art of book-keeping has been 
carried to a very fair degree of variety and 
complexity by the Japanese merchant, and 
that the requirements of the Code will 
clash very seldom with their usages. This 
these lawyers might doubtless have learn- 
ed if they had even glanced at the 100 
pages describing Commercial Books, in 
the ‘Collection of Commercial Customs,” 
printed 12 years ago and described in the 
“Introduction” before us; but such a 
method, or indeed any method, of inform- 
ing themselves on their subject has been 
sedulously neglected by these masters of 
innuendo and evasion. 

A fourth citation Art. 824 
allows Japanese registration to ships 
owned (1) entirely by Japanese subjects, 
or (2) by firms or companies domiciled in 
Japan under Japanese jurisdiction, provid- 
ed (a) all the partners, or (3) one half the 
partners, if a limited firm, or (c) a// the 
directors, if a stock company, are Japanese 
subjects. The authors declare, carefully 
abstaining from setting forth this Article, 
or the words in italics, that ‘it will be 
possible for ships to be owned and regis- 
tered by companies more than one half of 
whose shares are held by foreigners ;” 
and on this basis alone it protests that “a 
law which plays into the hands of foreign- 
ers is certainly to be deprecated. With 
such a law in operation the coasting trade 
would soon pass into the hands of foreign- 
ers.”. This is a fair sample of the extra- 
vagant, not to say baseless, conclusions 
that are put forth to readers from whom 
the evidence for these conclusions is 
carefully concealed. That all the directors 
of acompany shall be Japanese subjects 
is a safeguard sufficient at once to dis- 
credit the statements of the Manifesto ; 
but they allow no intimation to escape that 
any such limitation exists. 

We have spoken very plainly about this 
Manifesto, because we think that the 
evidence of insincerity is too clear to be 
doubted, and because a demonstration of 
this, on the points where demonstration is 
possible, will enable us to judge how 
trustworthy are, its authors’ statements 
where they confine themselves to general 
and intangible assertions which elude 
direct disproof. 


remains, 





XU 
THE other criticism of which some notice 
idable is contained in an article 
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published some months ago under the 
title “ Tokugawa Laws and their Admini- 
stration.” It was professedly a résumé 
of the material contained in a collection 
of Tokugawa laws recently published in 
Japanese. The “ Materials for the Study 
of Private Law” will show, on a comparison, 
how un-representative and untrustworthy 
the former collection is. But upon it were 
based certain generalizations so incorrect 
and misleading that attention must here 
be called to the new opportunities offered 
for their disproof by the volumes of the 
Asiatic Society. We shall not attempt 
here to offer this disproof of the errors 
founded on the perusal of the Japanese 
collection ; ample refutation will be found 
without difficulty in the pages of the 
‘Asiatic Society’s volumes. We shall only 
say that among the generalizations thus 
worthy of peremptory contradiction are 
the following :— 

A perusal of such reports of the law cases as are 
extant reveals the fact that the morality or immo- 
rality of actions, rather than their legality or ille- 
gality, was the chief subject of inquiry with the 
Tokugawa judge. , 

“The laws issued were of the vaguest description, 
savouring more of the character of moral precepts 
and exhortations than of laws. 

‘The laws were all based on the fundamental 
principle of Confucianism—the submission of the 
younger to the elder, of children to parents, wile 
to husband, and so on, 

With the judge who administered these laws the 
relationship of the litigants determined the nature 
of the verdict. 

Individual rights, as such, were not recognized. 

Men's social acts were invariably controlled and 
guided so as to be made to subserve political end. 

Law and Morality were to the men of those days 
synonymous terms. Tokugawa legislators them- 
selves saw no distinction betweeu them, 

‘The written laws which guided their decisions 
were few, and such as existed were so loosely 
worded as to be capable of the most varied in- 
terpretatio 

In the majority of cases which came before the 
courts, social custom, political considerations, and 
the current ethical code, rather than any written 
law hearing on the case sub judice, swayed the 
mind of the judge. 


Wefeel bound todeclare, with the Asiatic 
Society’s volumes as our vouchers, that 
every one of these nine generalizations is 
either totally untrue or radically mislead- 
ing. Some of the charges are of so seri- 
ous a nature that one is impelled to call 
them nothing less than gross libels on the 
Tokugawa legal system and on the civili- 
zation of Japan. Some future time must 
serve for a detailed refutation ; meanwhile, 
the reader who wishes to have correct 
ideas can do nothing better than erase 
these generalizations completely from his 
memory. But one statement in particular 
we feel it necessary to disprove here, be- 
cause it bears most intimately on the 
methods of Tokugawa jurisprudence and 
upon the legal traditions and spirit of the 
country and their harmony with the juristic 
spirit of the West. Besides, the demonstra- 
tion of the error in this case can be made 
so clear and in so short a compass that it 
will perhaps be accepted as a type of 
what might be effected with the remainder 


also. The passage reads :— 


In the days of Hidetada, a magistiate called 
Shimada Yuyu, who had been administering jus- 
tice for 20 years, purposed publishing a full ac 
count of the cases thathad come before him. This 
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was forbidden by the Shogun, who acted on the 
advice of the Gorogiu, or Chief Councillors of State. 
The ground of the objection is worth recording. It 
was contended that since the verdict in each case 
must depend on the facts elicited, and since these 
facts cannot possibly coincide in any two cases, if 
weuld only lead to mistakes were the decisions of| 
judges to be based on verdicts pronounced by others. 
The process of generalisation is one which the legal 
expert must use sparingly. Every case must be de 

cided om its own spectal merits, and the power to 
detect those merits 1 one whose development would 
be seriously hindered were the habit of vesting ver- 
dicts on precedents to become common. Such was 
the view of the legislators of the Tokugawa era. 


The italies are ours, and they represent 
generalizations of which the writer (follow- 
ing his own phrase) should have been more 
sparing. We have not seen the passage 
from which the above statements are am- 
plified; but it may be said without any 
hesitation that they are absolutely incor- 
rect and represent the exact opposite of 
the truth. 
which the Tokugawa judiciary approxi- 
mated to the English rather than the 
French or German judges of to-day was 
their greater reliance upon legal precedent. 
The first resort of the Tokugawa judge in 
case of doubt was to search for precedents. 
It is not too much to say that this was one 
of the distinguishing and notable features 
of their jurisprudence, as exposed in the 
official compilation published by the Asia- 
tic Society. We quote a few of the clear- 
est examples, short passages which, even 
apart from their context, will demonstrate 
this characteristic. The pages are those 
of Part IIL, Section I., of the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s series :— 


I then examined the precedents. (29.) 

I made further examination, and finding no 
precedent in my own Court, I inquired of the 
Superintendent, etc. (/6.) 

I accordingly asked the [Town Magistrate] 
about this; and he answered that, although there 
had been no precedent for this suit of Chiye, wile 
of Shinshichi, etc., yet it was the ordinary practice, 
etc. 

We have perused your letter, in which you say, 
etc., that you think it desirable for the two Courts 


For the one particular point in 





to adopt a uniform practice on the subject. (31). 
We understand you to refer to the case, etc., and 
we searched for precedents on that point, but 





found none. We discovered, however, a case in 
which this Court was asked, in Gembun, IV., 10 
(November, 1839), etc. But in Kwansei, VI. 
(1794) etc., the Full’ Chamber decided (there being 
no precedent), etc., etc. We trust that you will 
lay the matter before the Full Chamber, so that our 
practice for the future may be determined. (34). 


The date of this case was 1829; the 
search had therefore covered nearly 100 
years at least. 


‘This has been our regular practice, elc., so that 
if we suddenly changed it and ordered, etc., much 
confusion might occur. * * We have no pre- 
cedent for allowing, etc. We shall feel it necessary, 
at least in the suit now before us, to adhere to our 
former practice. * * You explain that it has 
been customary with you to, etc, and that it would 
be very inconvenient were this custom to be sup- 
planted by a rule requiring, etc. We think that 
you are right, But, on reviewing the precedents 
to which you referred us, we find that in these 
the rule you follow is applied without distinc- 
tion between the, etc, We are desirous to see’a 

iformity, if it be possible, in the practice 
of the different Courts, and we made inquiry of 
[the Temple Magistrate]. He replied that your 
custom of making no distinction between, etc., 
though settled as far as you are concerned, has 
hot yet been the subject of a general agreement of 
the Courts, so that it cannot be regarded as un- 
changeable. (46-48.) 

OF course in principal actions there are some- 
times cases, etc. But such cases are rare, and 
onal cases may be treated in an exceptional 
For ordinary actions, whether, etc., we 























may lay down the general rule, etc. (48.) 


gle 


We have sought for precedents on this point, 
but have found only one, a ruling of the Chamber 
of Decisions, in Kyoho II. (1717); running as 
follows, etc. In analogy to that case, if the plain- 
tiff here, etc,, you may, etc. (57.) 


This case is dated 1838; thus the rule 


ran back 120 years. 

But we do vot think that any exception should 
be made for that class of debtors. First, it would 
result in non-uniformity of practice if we employed 
different processes in similar actions, etc. (93.) 

The matter may perhaps be regarded of lesser 
consequence for, etc. But our decision in this case 
will be taken as a precedent for the future. Fur- 
thermore, the exceptional treatment of the loans of 
the Lord of Ki, etc., might give rise to the rumour 
the Government makes distinctions between near 
and distant relations, which might, etc., stain even 
the honour of the Shogun himself. (144.) 

Upon searching for precedents it appeared that 
in the last Ape year (1848) a similar case had 
come before our colleagues of the other Depart- 
ment, etc. In that case they had not been able to 
dace any precedent, and had inquired of us. 

153. 

In order to avoid non-uniformity of practice 
we beg to bring the matter before you. (154.) 

We made inquiry of you recently, etc., and 
desired to know whether there was any precedent 
for, etc. You then replied that, although in your 
Department also no precedent existed, you were 
of opinion, etc. (155.) 

Such is my opinion, though after careful search 
I can find no precedent applicable to the case. I 
enclose, however, a case which I found; though 
after all you may not consider it worth notice. 


(161.) 

Are we not reading the letter of some 
English or American case-lawyer of to- 
day? 


On due consideration we find that no instance 
has ever been known (except in the case of, etc,), 
where one of the gentry has brought an action for, 
etc. We except also the case of Matsudaira 
Tarozayemon, who recently, etc, It is true that 
there are precedents when, etc, But these were 
cases of genuine deposits, etc. If those should be 
allowed to, etc., all sorts of irregularities would be 
introduced. On the whole, reflecting that ever 
since the period Horeki (1751-1763) interest loans, 
etc., have invariably been, etc., we regard it as 
unreasonable that this Office should now make a 
special exception for the benefitof, etc. (170-172.) 


This case is dated 186t. 


Money loan actions shall, as above provided, be 
determined according to the old usages and pre- 
cedent. (179.) 

Being unable to discover any enactments or 
precedents on the point, you have made inquiry of 
us as to the existence of any enactments or pre- 
cedents relating to, etc. (180.) 

We have no precedents covering the cases you 
state, but wesend you, as above, our opinion. 
(189.) 

Tshould like to obtain some precedent. . . . 
My answer is that after due search Fcan find no 
precedent on the point you inquire about. (216.) 

Of these actions before [the Town Magistrate. ] 
Idid not know last year, when the action was 
decided as above by ne; but now, on being ap- 
prised of them, and on comparing the different 
actions, I perceive that though in each case the 
fact of the forfeiture of the benefice existed, yet 
two opposite rules have been adopted for the same 
state of facts, etc. Such a result is quite undesir- 
able; and, on further reflection, I concluded that 
decision of [the Town Magistrate] was the correct 
one for the following reasons. . . . Desiring, 
therefore, to establish a uniform rule for such cases 
(which we cannot suppose will not occur again), I 
now etc, (239-40.) 

As it is undesirable that there should be conflict- 
ing rules on the same subject, I have considered 
the matter again. (241.) 

With this precedent before us, it seems proper 
enough that Zenyemon, the surety, etc. (/6.) 

I cannot find any precedents in my office, and 
I therefore consult you on the point... . Your 
letter of consultation has been received, and search 
has been made for precedents. I found that there 
has been a regular practice on the subject. (307.) 

These arearguments in favour of regarding him 
as Ichisaburo’s successor. How should the action 
be decided? There are no precedents to go by. 
There are, however, cases in which it has been 
held, etc. Shall we follow this principle? etc. Tam 
unable to come to a decision and beg to consult 
you. (335.) 


A perusal of the pages of the volume it- 
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self of Legal Precedents gives one a much 
more vivid impression of this characteristic 
of Tokugawa judges than these bare ex- 
tracts can convey. If, therefore, each of 
the statements above italicized were taken 
in exactly the reverse sense, it might then, 
and only then, be said with truth, in sum- 
ming up, that “such was the view of the 
legislators of the Tokugawa era.” 

But, it will of course be asked, how is it 
that we can receive such contradictory 
impressions from two such similar sources 
of information? The explanation is not 
difficult. It is as if one should take up 
the report of some trial in the Elizabethan 
Star Chamber and predicated on this 
foundation certain generalizations con- 
cerning the English legal system of 
the present century; or as if one should 
attempt to judge the jurisprudence of 
the United States, not knowing the 
volumes of the National or State Su- 
preme Courts, from the records of trials 
in the backwoods. In other words, the 
collection which served as the founda- 
tion of the article in question is not repre- 
sentative of the TOKUGAWA legal system 
either in the time it deals with or the 
sources it represents. The rules of certain 
daimyo for the behaviour of their samurat 
cannot be taken as the real material of juris- 
prudence, any more than the barrack-room 
regulations of His IMPERIAL Majesty’s 
Lancers can be ranked with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court or the statutes of 
the Diet. Most of all, the TOKUGAWA 
era is not tobe judged by the legal material 
of the first half of the 17th century ; and 
the regulations cited in the above article 
are all within on close to that period. 
The Supreme .Court had not then been 
fully established. IyEMITSU had scarcely 
completed his (and his grandfather's) great 
work of laying the foundations of a strong 
administrative system. The inheritance 
of these two rulers was disorder and mar- 
tial misrule; their bequest to their suc- 
cessors was peace, order, and commercial 
prosperity. Only in the beginning of the 
next century, under the great YOSHIMUNE, 
the 8th Shogun, did the fruits begin to 
show themselves plenteously. The first 
period from which we have the right to 
judge the full grown parliamentary system 
of England is the time of Pitt; the first 
period in which we have a right to look 
for material representative of the Toku- 
GAwa legal system is the time of YOsHI- 
MUNE. Of what account is it, then, that 
a certain SHIMADA figures, in the early 
days, in the incident related above? 
Whether such a request was made, or 
was rejected, or why it was rejected— 
all this avails nothing in the face of 
the copious proofs that the spirit and 
practice of the law for the last century 
and ahalf have been to exactly the con- 
trary effect. When we treat Japanese 
laws historically, we may take all the grist 


that comes, placing it in proper perspec-|" 


tive and proportion. 








But when one is con. 
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fessedly attempting (as in the article above 
quoted) to found a political argument for 
the new Codes on the defects and crudi- 
ties of the legal system already existing 
here, then one is bound to draw the line 
fairly, marking the limits of the last and 
best periods of the TOKUGAWA era, the 
periods by which it has a claim to be 
judged. 

Our survey, so far as the material at 
hand has made it possible, is now com- 
plete. We have endeavoured to be con- 
crete and to employ no 
inferences for which the evidence was not 
at hand. We began by asking the ques- 
tion: Are the new Codes in conflict with 
the existing customs of Japan? . We at 
first expected, it may be confessed, that 
the answer would be less satisfactory than 
it has been. The doubts that may be 
raised, the direct discrepancies, and the 
points of legislative policy open to dispute, 
have dwindled far below our expectations. 
We have seen that the leading ideas of 
Code and custom (where comparison is 
possible) have the same content; that 
where latitude could be given, the new 
Code has allowed to local varieties of 
usage the freest play; and that where 
novelties or inflexible rules have been de- 
termined on, the conditions were such as to 
admit of the exercise of legislative discre- 
tion. Looking once more over the detailed 
comparisons of the foregoing chapters, we 
cannot see how there can be more than 
one answer to the question we started 
with,—the answer that in any fair sense 
the Codes are of in conflict with the exist- 
ing customs. The ultimate thing to be 
ascertained is whether this nation has 
been so devoid of legal institutions and 
notions that the principles of the new 
Codes will be utterly out of place amid 
this civilization ; or if not, whether the new 
scientific rules are substantially out of 
harmony with fixed notions already prevail- 
ing in unscientific shape. Whether we 
take details of comparison, or whether we 
measure the conditions of the situation 
broadly and in the rough, it seems to us 
that both these inquiries are to be answer- 
ed distinctly in the negative. 


in method, 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9TH. 


HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The House did not meet, the Committees only 
coming together. 


The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 


1.-Government Bill relating to the Tax on the Sale of Alcohol. 
Appointment of » Special Committee to report upon the 





‘same. 

Private Bill (Fiest Reading) for supplementing the Weights 

and Measures Law. 

4—Private BII (First Reading) for rescinding) Law No, 12 
of the sand year of Meiji. 

g—Private Bill (First Reading) for supplementing the City 








6.—Private Bill (Iirst 
of the Law Courts. fi 
y—Private Iill (First Reading) for amending the Organization 
of Prefectures and Cities. 
8,-Representation relating to Public Foresis. 
Private Bill (First Reading) for rescinding the Peace Pre~ 
servation Regulations. 
“Representation relating to the control of the four great 
rivers, Kiso, Yodo, Tone, and Shinano. 
11_Private Bill (First Reading) for abolishing the import duty 
‘on raw cotton. 











1a.—Private Bill (First Reading) for amending edi 
vate Bill First Reading) ding the Medical 











13-—Private Bill (First Reading) for amending the Standing Or+ 


3 fers of the House of Representatives, 

The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 

‘An anawer from the Minister of State for Finance to the Ques- 

tion on the subject of the import of alcohol. 
A Question relating to the loss of the Chishima Kan, (rom Mr. 
‘Aoyama Hogara and others 

The Question with reference to alcohol—sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kanaye Mitsugi and others—set 
forth the fact that the import of alcohol had in- 
creased immensely of late years, being 3} times 
as great in 1890 as in 1889, and 7 limes as 
great in 1892 as in 1889; that the spirit was 
largely employed for the purpose of manufac- 
turing Japanese saké; that the brewing of the 
latter had consequently diminished to the ex- 
tent of causing a loss of over five millions of 
revenue to the State ; that while the Government 
found it necessary to impose a heavy tax on 
saké and tobacco in order to obtain funds for 
reassessing the taxable value of land, this im- 
portant source of loss was neglected ; and that 
foreign imports were thus encouraged. The 
Questioners asked what steps the Government 
had taken or intended to take. 

The Answer of the Minister of State for 
Finance was as follows : 


The Government considers it advisable to im- 
pose a tax on alcohol and has inteoduced a Bill 
in that sense. 


Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, said 

GenTiemew,—I have with me here a copy of cer 
tain Questions addressed to the Government by 
Mr. fnouye Kakugoro and others, with referenée 
to Korean affairs. It is my intention to answer 
these Questions as fully as possible, but as some 
of the matters touched bear upon phases of foreign 
policy which require reserve, it may not be in my 
power to give you entire satisfaction. ‘The mai 
points of the Questions are four, and I shall a 
dress myself to answering these in detail. With 
regard to the first, namely, the Government's action 
in respect of an alleged breach of the Telegraph 
Convention—which I find wrongly described in the 

uiestion—with Korea, I regret that Lam not ina 
position to speak openly. Not that there is ques- 
tion of anything so important as a secret of foreign 
policy, but merely that this Telegraph Convention 
was concluded in relation to an agreement made 
by Korea with a certain German firm, and as the 
s still unpublished, the former must also 
private. Some of you, gentlemen, appear 
to regard this Telegraph affair as of great moment, 
hutthatis an exaggerated estimate. The Conven- 
tion is of no serious consequence. It was made when 
Count Inouye held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and [can assure you that the rumours of Korea 
having treated it as waste paper are not well 
founded. In the second place, with regard to the 
line of telegraph between Fusan and Séul, there is 
no special reason why I should offer explanations, 
and there isa distinct difficulty in the way of my 
doing so. For Fusan and Sdul, as you know, lie 
in Korean territory, and when [am asked to 
describe the methods of working a line of Korean 
telegraph lying within the Korean borders, it is 
not easy for me to give an explicit answer. Look- 
ing, however, at the speech delivered by Mr. 
Tuouye when presenting the Question, I observe 
that he has fallen into rather agrave error. I find 
it there asserted that telegrams sent by Japanese 
over theline are delayed. That, probably, is the 
ground of complaint. But you will agree that if 
between man and man it is essential to adduce 
distinct evidence in support of an accusation—as, for 
example, when the Korean telegraph officials ave 
charged with purposely delaying telegrams handed 
in by Japanese—similar accuracy is all the more 
necessary when the question is international, ‘Che 
Koreans, however, are still more or less_inex- 
perienced in the use of telegraphs, and itis not 
easy to determine in their case how much be due 
to wilful neglect and how much to intentional 
obstruction, ‘The presenters of the Question refer 
tothe incident which occurred in the residence of 
the Tai-won Kun, but that will not be found asuffi- 
cient proof, I see by Mr. Inouye’s speech that he 
alludes to a long delay having occurred in the 
transmission of a telegram sent by the Japanese 
Representative in Korea to the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo, but Iam sorry to have to inform him that 
he is wrong in his facts. He alleges that Mr. 
Kajiyama’s telegram relating to the Tai-won Kun 
incident was despatched on the 17th of the month, 
and did not reach Tokyo until the 22nd, But the 
truth is that the telegram was handed in on the after- 
noon of the 21st and that it was received in Tokyo 
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day between the two capitals can be called rapid 
transmission, but certainly it cannot be regarded 
as proof of wilful tardiness. I may mention that 
the incident in the Tai-won Kun’s residence is here 
stated to have occurred on the 16th, but in reality 
it occurred on the 17th. You will doubtless find ail 
these details tedious, but I could be briefer were 
the Question couched in clearer terms. ‘The third 
point refers to the prohibition of the export of 
rain. This occurred in September, 1890, and 
much trouble and time were involved in determin. 
ing whether and to what extent losses had been 
caused. The Korean Government came distinctly 
to the conclusion that the action of the local au 
thorities had been a violation of the Treaty, 
the amount of compensation to be paid is 
under discussion, But there has been no question 
on either side of cutting down or increasing (he 
amount demanded by the other. Nevertheless, 
the delay that has occurved being distinctly in- 
convenient, I have been taking all the steps in my 
power to bring the matter to a'settlement. When 
it comes toa question of actually paying money, 
we cannot be surprised that delay should occur. 
Japan and Korea do not furnish a solitary example. 
1 think you will find that in almost all cases, nego- 
tiations between States for determining the amount 
to be handed by one to the other, have been more 
or less tedious. It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that bargaining is taking place between 
Japan and Korea. “But it would not be con 
sistent with my official duty to explain to you 
the details of negotiations now actually in progress. 
Coming to the fourth point, the fishing business at 
the island of Seishu, I find the ideographs em- 
ployed a little perplexing; but reading them as 
they stand, the meaning appears to be that the 
Japanese Government has failed to take note of a 
breach of so-called “ fish regulations.” “There 
are no such regulations, The 42nd Article of the 
Trade Regulations is also indicated. Neither of 
the two Governments has failed to consider that 
Acticle, Japanese fishermen were in the habit of 
fishing off the coast of Seishu, and the Korean 
Government repeatedly asked the Japanese Go 
vernment to have these operations suspended until 
the goth of November, 1891. The ‘Trade Regula- 
tions were to come into force from the Ist of 
December of that year, and on the 1st of December 
some Japanese, going thither to fish, got into a 
fight with the Koreans, The affair was described 
in very graphic terms by the Chinget Mippo, 
but it was not by any means such a serious 
business. The fact seems to be that the local 
authorities of Seishu were ignorant of the time 
when the Trading Regulations came into force, 
and, in their ignorance, they interfered to prevent 
fishing. It has been alleged that the Koreans at- 
tacked our countrymen with guns and spears; and 
it has also been alleged that our countrymen raid- 
ed the local office with various lethal weapons in 
their hands. But all that is gross exaggeration. 
The fishing is now going on peacefully enough, 
and there is no breach of Treaty, so far as we can 
see, on Korea’s part. I think these explanations 
will suffice. 



































Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said that the Minister 
had spoken of difficulty in deciphering the 
ideographs used in the Questions. Very likely. 
He, Inouye Kakugoro, was not a scholar. He 
was a farmer's son ; if he wrote badly, he could 
only confess his ignorance. Butif the meaning 
were obscure on account of the caligraphy, he 
ventured to think that the Minister might have 
inquired what was intended, and that such a 
course would have been more dignified and con- 
siderate than to bring the matter before the 
House. He had been corrected, also, in his 
terminology. He had employed an abbreviated 
term in alluding to the Telegraph Convention. 
But truly that wasa paltry matter. Much more 
important was the question of secrecy. He al- 
leged that an agreement had been violated, 
and the charge was met by a statement that 
the agreement was secret. “Such a reply sug- 
gested that so long asa Foreign Minister did 
not choose to divulge the nature of a convenant, 
he could never be called to account for having 
failed to enforceit. Secret the convention might 
have been, but its violation was open, and under 
the circumstances it was surely necessary to ex- 
plain its terms. Again, the Minister had correct- 
ed his dates. The telegram of Mr. Kajiyama 
had not been despatch 
learned, until the 22nd. Very well. Ile ac- 
cepted the correction, But another question 
arose, The’ incident in the Tai-won Kun’s re- 
sidence had occurred on the 7th. How did it 
happen that Mr, Kajiyama sent no information 
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of it to his Government until the 22nd? Was 
that the way to discharge the functions of Japan- 
ese Minister in Séul? Then, Mr. Mutsu had 
said that really he could not undertake to tell 
them how a line of telegraph was worked which 
lay within Korean territory. Perhaps not. But 
when the manner of working the line had con- 
nection with a convention between Japan and 
Korea, he ventured to think that such an answer 
hardly became a Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
‘They had been told that the Korean local offi- 
cials had made a mistake. Ignorant of the fact 
that an international convenant had gone into 
force, they drove away the Japanese fisherman 
by force. Well, as to that, if they went to 
the prison at Tsudajima, they would find a 
great many unfortunates working out penal 
sentences for violating laws of which they had 
been ignorant. Not to know the law was 
never admitted to be a valid excuse in the case 
of an individual. Why should it be admitted 
between nation and nation? Finally, the Mini- 
ster had told them that whereas the prohibition 
of the export of grain had occurred in August 
1890, and whereas the fact of its being contrary 
'to Treaty had been admitted, the amount of 
indemnity was still undetermined. What could 
be said about such a method of negotiation? 
The minister had told them that questions relat- 
ing to money payments by one State to another 
were always tedious. He found no proof of 
that in history. Delay was often involved in 
determining whether a country had been in the 
wrong, but once that fact was established, there 
should be no difficulty in determining the amount 
of indemnity. 

Mr. Matsu replying, said that Mr. Inouye 
had propounded a difficult question, but truly 
only one answer could be given, namely, that 
the facts of the Telegraph Convention might 
not be divulged. However often they asked 
him, his answer must be the same. So long as 
the Convention did not appear in the Ofictal 
Gazette, his mouth was sealed. With regard 
to the indemnity for the prohibition of the ex- 
port of grain, there appeared to be a misunder- 
standing. The difficulty was not between the 
two Governments. There had not been any 
demand made by Japan, or any counter proposal 
advanced by Korea, It was simply a question 
of examining the numerous claims put for- 
ward. They could understand this easily 
if they remembered that a great number of 
taders had been affected by the prohibition, 
and that each had his own case to put forward 
and his own statement of injury to make. As 
for the allegation that the Korean local au- 
thorities had violated the Treaty and that the 
Japanese Government had overlooked the in- 
cident, he could only say that Mr. Kajiyama 
had addressed himself with all proper prompt- 
ness and resolution to the Korean Government, 
and that the incident had been satisfactorily 
closed. He begged the House to make its 
mind easy. There remained no unatoned-for 
violation of treaty on Korea’s part, The Mini- 
ster concluded by paying a compliment to Mr. 
Inouye’s eloquence and erudition, 

Mr. Inouye asked the House whether it con- 
sidered that the Minister's answer had been 
satisfactory, but did not press for a reply. 

Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro asked a question about 
Korean affairs, but the President ruled that as 
it had no connection with Mr. Inouye’s Ques- 
tion, it could not be put without going through 
the prescribed formalities, 

Major-General Aoyama Hogara explained his 
Question about the loss of the Chishima Kan. 
He dwelt upon the importance of a navy, as 
illustrated by the fact that the first Napoleon 
found nothing in the whole world that he 
could not conquer except the British Navy 
under Nelson, He claimed that the collision 





by which the Chishima was lost, had occurred | 





within the effective radius of a light-house’s 
illumination and on a moonlight night. He 


lost to the small Japanese Navy, as the Onedé 
and CAishima had been lost; and he declared 
that the object of his inquiries was to strengthen 
public confidence in the Admiralty. But his 
questions did not extend beyond asking the 
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Minister of the Navy to explain the steps which 
had been taken to fix the responsibility of the loss. 

Mr, Takata Sanaye, as President of the Com- 
mittee, made a brief report of the Committee's 
progress, explaining that owing to the very large 
humber of petitions presented, he refrained from 
entering into details, but would ask the House 
to examine the printed report distributed among 
the members. 

The House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day. 

Mr. Tajiri, Vice-Minister of Finance, explain- 
ed that alcohol had come to be largely used in 
preparing spirituous liquors in Japan, and the 
Government found it necessary, for fiscal rea- 
sons, to take some measures. It would be 
superfluous for him to tell the House what they 
already knew, namely that the import of alcohol 
had largely increased, and that if its sale were 
not taxed, the State would suffer a heavy loss of 
revenue. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
nominated by the President. 


Mr. Imai Isoichiro, introducing the Weights 
and Measures Supplementary Law, said that 
the Weights and Measures Bill had been very 
carefully considered by the Upper House in the 
first session, but, owing to lack of time, had not 
received full attention from the Lower. The 
Law was very good so far as it went, but prac- 
tice had demonstrated some defects, and the Bill 
now introduced was intended to remedy them. 

The Bill, after a brief discussion, was passed 
through all its Readings in the following form: 


BILL RELATING TO ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS OF 
THE LAW OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

‘The following clause shall be added to Art. VILL. 
of the Law of Weights and Measures :— 

Any person who has obtained a license for 
sale, may repair scale-cords and weight-cords, 
which are not made of metal.” 

‘The following clause shall be added after the 
gid clause of Art. IX. of the Law of Weights and 
Measures. 

“Repaired scale-cords and weight-cords, which 
ave not made of metal, tequire no Inspection.” 








The Bill for abolishing Law No. 12, by which 
the cities of Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto were 
placed under a special system of government, 
was opposed by the Government Delegate, but 
the House passed it through all its Readings. 

The Bill for supplementing the Law of Organi- 
zation of Cities was also passed without debate 
in the following form :-— 


BILL FOR SUPPLEMENTING THE LAW oF 
OKGANIZATION OF CITIES. 

‘The following clause shall be added to Art. 72 
of the Law of Organization of Cities, which was 
promulgated as Law No. 1 in the 21st year of Megji. 

In Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, the Headman of 
each Ku, or his representative, may assist and 
control the administrative affairs, and matters 
telating to finance, under the direction and super- 
intendence of the Headman of the Shé and of the 
Revenue Officers. 

Mr. Motoda Hajime, introducing the Bill for 
amending the Organization of Law Courts, ex- 
plained the principal features of the Bill namely, 
the abolition of Collegiate Local Courts ; pub- 
licity of proceedings in Collegiate Courts ; ele- 
vation of Bailiffs to the place of officials, and 
so forth. 


Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, Vice-Minister of Justice, 
said that the Government was strongly opposed 
to the abolition of Collegiate Courts. The 
jury system did not exist in Japan, and in order 
fully to carry out the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and to secure due administration of justice, 
a bench of associated judges was deemed ab- 
solutely essential. With regard to the other 
proposed amendments, there was no special 
objection, 

Mr. Miyagi Kozo opposed the Bill. He 
strongly objected to meddling with matters of 
such grave importance as the organization of 
the Law Courts until ample time had elapsed 
for testing the system now in force. It had 
had only two years’ trial, and there was no 
guarantee that, if the present Bill were passed, 
jfresh alterations might not be proposed in 
two years more. They could not conceal 
|from themselves the fact that this problem, so 
vital to the interesis of the people, was in 
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danger of being obscured by the dissensions 
of Law Schools wedded to the systems of differ- 
ent countries. He spoke at length in favour of 
Collegiate Courts. 

Mr. Yamada Taizo preferred one good cap- 
tain toa number of half-trained soldiers. He 
should vote for abolishing Collegiate Courts. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

The Bill for amending the Law of Organiza- 
tion of Cities and Prefectures was then intro- 
duced, the chief changes proposed being that 
members of City and Prefectural assemblies 
should be elected directly, instead of being 
chosen from and by the members of District 
Assemblies ; and that the special provisions relat- 
ing to large land-owners should be rescinded. 

The Government Delegate opposed the Bill, 
as did Mr, Ogaki Hyoji, the latter pointing out 
that whereas, under the present system, over six 
million persons had a voice in the election of 
members of City and Prefectural Assemblies, the 
proposed change would reduce the number to 
a little over a million. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of g chosen by the Sections. 

The House rose at 5.45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER IOTH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.20 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
Report of the Special Comm 


establishing a Court to 
Competence. 


The President reported the receipt of various 
Bills from the Lower House ; and of the Govern- 
ment’s Reply toa Question from Prince Nijo 
and others with relation to a Steel Factory. 

Marquis Hosokawa, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported in favour of the Law for 
Establishing aCourt to Litigate Disputes relating 
to Official Competence, and explained the rea- 
sons for establishing such a Court, as well as the 
amendments which the Committee recommended 
in the provisions of the Law. He added that, 
according to the information given by the Go- 
vernment Delegate, the expense of the Court 
would be very small. 


Law ror Tae Litigation or Disputes 
RELATING To OrriciaL CoMPETENCE. 
CHAPTER I.—ORGANIZATION. 

Art. L—Disputes relating to the limits of official 
competence shall be adjudicated in the Court of 
Official Co tence, as provided for in this law. 

Act. [1.—The Court of Official Competence shall 
have one Chief, and thirteen Counsellors, all of 
whom shall be holders of other official posts. 

Art. I1L.—Counsellors shall consist of five judges 
of the Court of Cassation, three Counsellors of the 
Administrative Court, and five Administrative 
officials of high grade. 

Art. IV.—The Chief Judge of the Court of Off- 
cial Competence shall be the chief of the said 
Court, unless prevented by circumstances from so 
acting, in which case the senior Counsellor shall 
take his place. 

Art. V.—In the adjudication of a dispute coming 
under this law, the Court shall consist of the Chief 
of the Court and six Counsellors, four of whom 
shall be judges of the Court of Cassation and 
Counsellors of the Administrative Court. 

Art. VL—The Court of Official Competence 
shall have secretaries in its service. 

CHAPTER 11,—COMPETENCE. 

Art. VIL—The cases to be adjudicated in the 
Court of Official Competence shall be such as may 
be brought before the Court by the Minister Pre- 
sident of State, the Ministers of State, the Super- 
intendent General of Police, the Governor of 
Hokkaido, the Chief of the Railway Bureau, and 
Governors of Cities and Prefectures, relating to 
the transactions of administrative offices, and bear- 
ing upon matters under their respective control and 
management, under the following circumstances: 

1. When a case before any of the Judicial Courts 
is considered to come within the competence of 
either an Administrative Office or the Administra- 
tive Court, and not tobe judiciable by a Law 
Court. 

2. When a case before the Administrative Court 
is considered to come properly within the compet- 
ence of an Administrative Office, and not to be 
judiciable by the Administrative Court. 

CHAPTER LIL. 
Art. VIII,—Disputes as to Official Competence 
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shall be brought before the Court in writing, stating 
the reason, or reasons thereof. 

Such document shall consist of the original and 
two copies, except in case of the presenter being 
one of the parties to the suit, in which case only 
one copy is required. 

Art. IX.—The documents relating to disputes 
as to Official Competence shall be forwarded to the 
Court of Official Competence through the Court 
within the jurisdiction of which the case arises. 

The Court shall issue a receipt for the docu- 
ments when received. 

Art. X.—When a case is brought before the 
Court of Official Competence, its prosecution in a 
Law Court shall be suspended. 

A suit before the Court of Official Competence 
shall be considered to commence when the docu- 
ments in reference thereto are sent into the Court 
within the jurisdiction of which the case arises. 

When, in accordance with the tenor of t 
article, proceedings in a Law Court are suspended 
after the completion of oral discussion, judgment 
cannot be given in the suit. 

Act. XL—When the nature of the case brought 
before the Court of Official Competence, is such 
that a Court of Law has already been able to give 
temporary effect to its judgment, the Law Court 
within the jurisdiction of which the case arises, 
shall suspend the said effect, and no appeal shall 
be allowed against the suspension 

Art. XIL.—On receiving the documents relating 
to disputes of Official Competence, the court shall 
forward information to the parties to the suit, to- 
gether with copies of documents. When one 
party to the suit is an administrative office the 
information shall be sent to the other party only. 

Art. XIIL—The party receiving the information 
as stated in the preceding Article, can send in a 
reply within a period of fourteen days, accompanied 
with two copies of the same. 

Art. XIV.—On receipt of the reply, the Court 
shall send a copy of the same to the Administrative 
Office by which the suit was instituted, 

Art. XV.—After the lapse of the period stated 
in Art. XILL, the Court, whether in receipt of the 
reply or not, shall forward all the documents relat- 
to the disputeto the Court of Official Competence, 
together with a document stating its own views. 
Should the case have been instituted by a Court of 
Law, the documents shall be forwarded through 
the Minister of State for Justice. 

Art. XVI—When a case of dispute relating to 
Official Competence is brought by a lower Ad- 
ministrtive Office, the Minister of State under 
whose control the office is, can forward his views in 
writing to the Court of Official Competence. 

CHAPTER IV.—WITHDRAWAL OF A SUIT. 

Act. XVIL.—The Administrative office bringing 
a suit can apply to withdraw it, at any time belore 
judgment is given. 

The Minister of State can apply for the with: 
drawal of a suit brought up by any of the Admi 
strative offices under his supervision, at any time 
before judgment is given. 

Art. XVIIL—The Application for withdrawal 
of a suit shall be forwarded to the Court of Offi- 
cial Competence. 

Act. XIX.—When a suit is withdrawn by ap- 
plication, all the documents in reference thereto, 
shall be returned to the Minister of State for Jus- 
tice, or to the Administrative Court. 

The Minister of State for Justice shall return 
the same to the Court within the jurisdiction of 
which the case arose. 

The said Court shall inform the parties of the 
withdrawal, and shall then be competent to con- 
tinue the suspended legal procedure, or to cancel 
the suspension of the temporary effect of the 
judgment, 

CHAPTER V.—ADJUDICATION. 

Art. XX,—On a day previously appointed, the 
Court of Official Competence shail open the Court 
by summoning the parties to the suit, when they 
will be orally examined. 

‘The Court shall not suspend its sitting even if 
either of the parties fail to appear on the day ap- 
pointed. The merits of the absentee's case shall 
be judged by documentary evidence. 

Art. XXI.—The Chief Official of an Administra- 
tive Office may appoint a substitute to appear in 
the Court. 






































The said substitute shall prove his capacity to] 3. 


act by a document prepared for the purpose. 
Art. XXII—A decision of the Court of Official 





Competence shall be determined by the opinion of | § 


the majority of the judges. 

Art. XXIIL—The reasons for the decision shall 
be stated in the judgment of the Court, which shall 
be signed and stamped by the Chief Judge and 
the Counsellors. 

‘The original of the said decision shall have the 
stamp of the Court of Official Competence affixed 
thereto and shall be countersigned and stamped 
by the secretary of the said Court. 


Art. XXIV.—The Court of Official Competence 
shall forward one original text of its decision to 
the Administrative Office by which the suit has been 
brought, and three copies of the same document 
either to the Minister of State for Justice orto the 
Administrative Court, When feference to the 
Court of Official competence has been made by one 
of the parties to the suit in question, the above 
documents sent to the Minister of State for Justice 
or to the Administrative Court, shall be two in 
number. 

The Minister of State for Justice shall forward 
the said documents to the Law Court within the 
jurisdiction of which the case arose. 

Art. XXV.—The Law Court within the jurisdic- 
tion of which the case arose, shall forward the 
original text of the decision to each of the parties 
to the suit. 

Art. XXVIL—The decision of the Court of Offi- 
cial Competence shall be binding on Law Courts, 
on the Administrative Court, and on Admini- 
strative offices, so far as concerns the matter of the 
su 











Art. XXVIL—Re-examination shall not be 
made after the Decision of the Court of Official 
Competence. 

Art. XXVILL—The court within the jurisdiction 
of which the case originally fell, shall continue the 
suspended legal procedure, or cancel the suspen- 
sion of temporary effect of its judgment, made in 
accordance with the tenor of Art. XI, in the follow- 
ing instances :— 

1. When the case is decided as coming within 
the competence of a Law Court, and not within the 
competence of an Administrative Office or the 
Administrative Court. 

2, When the case is decided as coming within 
the competence of the Administrative Court, and 
not within the competence of an Administrative 
office, 

Art. XXIX.—When a case has been decided as 
hot coming within the competence of the Court 
before which it was originally brought, no costs 
shall be charged. Any disbursements already 
made on this account shall be equally borne by 
both parties to the suit. 

Art. XXX.—No fees shall be charged in con- 
nection with a suit in the Court of Official Com- 
petence. But any expense incurred in bringing 
the suit shall be defrayed by the party incurring it. 

Surrtementary Recurations. 

Art, XXXI.—Documents relating to disputes as 
to official competence shall be signed and stamped 
by a barrister-at-law, except when such documents 
are forwarded from an Administrative Office. 

Art. XXXI The Administrative Offices re- 
fered to in Articles VII. and XXVIII. include 
the public offices which transact administrative 
affairs of Fu, Ken, Districts, Cities, Towns, and 
Divisions. 

Art, XXXIIIL—When a judgment has already 
been given on a case, but no appeal has yet been 
made, the case is considered in law as still belong- 
ing to the Court by which the judgment was given. 

‘Act. XXXIV.—Any procedure not provided 
for in this Law, with reference to the litigation of 
disputes relating to the limits of official competence, 
shall be governed by the Law of Organization of 
Courts, and the Law of Civil Procedure, and the 
Court of Official Competence shall be guided by 
the provisions ot those Laws. 

Art. XXXV.—Rules and regulations necessary 
for the enforcement of this Law shall be determin- 
ed by Imperial Ordinance. 

A long discussion ensued, Messrs. Kinoshita, 
Watanabe, and Viscount Tani opposing the Bill, 
on the ground that the Court would become 
chiefly a tribunal for standing between the 
people and the remedies offered by ordinary 
processes of law. 


The Second Reading was ultimately thrown 
out, and the House rose at 2.30 p.m. 























HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
‘Report of the Special Committee on the Barristers Bill. 
Representation relating to the management of Public 
forests. 
Private Bill (First Reading) of a Bill for rescinding the 
Peace Preservation Regulations, 
4.—Repres relating to the engineering control of the 
Four Great Rivers, Kiso, Yodo, Tone. and Shinano. 
—Private Bill (First Reading) for abolishing the duty on im- 
ported Cotton. 
The President announced the receipt of the 
following :-— 


‘Answer from the Minister of State for Education to a Ques- 
tion from Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro. 


QUESTION RELATING TO EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 

On the 2gth of October in the present year, the 
Minister of State for Education issued an Instruc- 
tion to the effect that the decision of the various 
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Cities 
ethics required in the Primary Schools should be 
deferred until the 4th month of the 27th year of 
Meiji. Concerning this Instruction we desire to 
ask the following questions :— 

(1) After the promulgation, on the 3oth of Octo. 
ber in the 23rd year of Meaji, of an Imperial Re- 
sctipt relating to moral education, the Department 
of Education fixed the Policy to be adopted by 
it on this subject, and having assembled the 
educational officials of the various Cities and Pre- 
fectures, explained to them the spirit of the Im 
perial Rescript, the Departmental Notifications 
and the Ministerial Instructions. Further, with 
regard to that policy, the following communica 
tion was addressed by the Chief of the Bureau of 
School Affairs to Governors of Cities and Pretec 
tures on the 7th of Oct. in the 24th year of Afeizi:— 

With reference to the instructions given by Inspectors 
of Schools in the sth month of the 20th year of Meiji, to 
the effect that the Sections of Ethics in the Primary 
Schools should refrain from coming to any decision on the 
subj-ct of educational text books, 1 am now directed by 
the Minister of State for Education to inform you that a 
decision on this subject is required. As_a_point of ‘pre- 
caution I may add that the text books decided upon as 
above will of course be subject to the inspection and ap- 
proval of the Department of Education. 

In accordance with this communication, it follow- 
ed, asa matter of course, that after October of the 
24th year of Megji, the Governors of the various 
Cities and Prefectures set about investigating and 
deciding the question of ethical text books. But 
in October of the following, that is to say the pre 
sent, year, Departmental Instruction No. 8 was 
issued, deferring a decision for two years lunger 
Was this because the educational policy is not yet 
determined, or was there some other necessity 
for the issue of such an [nstruction ? 

(2.) Two years have already elapsed since the 
issue of the Imperial Rescript on the subject 
of Education, yet its spirit does not seem 
to have yet been carried into effect. The Minis. 
ter of State for Education ought therefore to 
lose no time in coming to a decision on the 
subject of ethical text books, whereas insruc 
tion No. § alluded to above, tends to produce 
fresh delay. The Government is responsible that 
the Imperial Rescript does not receive perfunctory 
treatment. We therefore venture to seek an 
explanation upon this point also. 

(3.) Instenction No, 8, alluded to above, re 
quired that Governors of Cities and Prefectures 
should defer any decision on the subject of eth 
text books until the 4th mouth of the 27th year o! 
Meiji, But the examination and determination of 
such books by the Department of Education  itsel! 
does not appear to have been suspended. If the 
Department has vot suspended the operations of 
the examiners, and if certain text books have 
already been decided upon, with what object is 
their temporary tse forbidden between the present 
time and the 27th year of Afeizi? 


Presented in accordance, &c. 





















































(Signed)  Surmizu Bungtro and others. 
REPLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
‘The communication addressed by the Chief of 

the Bureau of School Affairs on the 7th of the roth 
month of the 24th year of MeiZi 
decision woul be tequived on the subject of ethical 
text books, cannot be supposed to have referred to 
an immediate decision, but merely indicated that 
the appearance of suitable text books which, on 
exanmnation, would be found to satisfy the standard 
laid down at that time, should be looked for. 
To the 5th month of the present year, instructions 














were imued that as the choice of good text-books 
vital importance to the success of educa 


tion, the publicativn of suitable books should be 
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awaited, and afier the most careful examination a 
choice should be made, anything like a hast 
decision on such a subject being avoided. ‘The 
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at variance with the policy 
previously followed. In fact, the purpase of those 
various Instructions was to emphasize the fact that 
in view of the vital importnce of moral education 
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be found for the nse of temporary text books, and 
motruyer, economucal considerations forbade it. 
(Signed) Koxo Togama, 


Minister of State for Education. 
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d Prefectures with regard to text books of | A Question from Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro with regard, to money 


paid to Korea. 

Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro declared himself dis- 
satisfied with the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion's answer, and hoped that the Minister 
would himself attend and offer explanations. 
He also spoke with regard to his Question 
about money returned to Korea. It was under- 
stood that a sum of twenty-two thousand yen, 
being interest which had accumulated on a loan 
made to Korea, had been returned to the latter 
last spring, and that the return had been obtain- 
ed through the efforts of Messrs. Omiya Chobei 
and Masuda Nobuyuki, employés of the Korean 
Government, and through the good offices of 
Mr. Kurino, Chief of the Political Bureau in the 
Foreign Office, who belonged to the same pro- 
vince as Mr. Omiya. It appeared that the 
transfer of this sum to Korea on the authority 
of the Foreign Office alone, had been a distinct 
excess of competence, and full explanations 
were desirable. 

Admiral Ito, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Navy, said that he proposed to answer the 
Question put by Major-General Aoyama the 
preceding day, with reference to the loss of 
the Chishima-Kan. 


Mr. Abe Bankon moved that the reply be 
given in secret session. 

Major-General Aoyama declared that there 
was nothing secret about the business, 

Admiral Ito proceeded to explain that Major- 
General Aoyama had been mistaken in saying 
that the collision took place on a moon-light 
night. The moon had already set when the catas- 
trophe occurred. As to the question of which side 
\vas in fault, no opinion could be pronounced until 
the regular investigation had been concluded. 
The complaint made by Major-General Aoyama 
that whereas the contract speed of the Chishima 
was 214 knots, she had only made 19 knots on 
her uial, was true, But the fault did not lie 
with her build. The trouble was in the boilers. 
Such incidents were common in ship-building, 
wherever the dock-yard. The contract price 
of the ship with her armament had been 669,689 


‘|yen, and she was not insured. 


Mr. Konishi Juninosuke asked why a Vice- 
Minister of State had come to reply to Major- 
General Aoyama’s Question, A Minister of 
State should have come. Was any explanation 
offered ? 

Mr. Seki Naohiko complained generally of 
the method adopted by the Government in an- 
swering Questions. A Question had to be sup- 
ported by over thirty members. It ought to be 
answered by a Minister in person. The habit 
of sending a written answer to be read by the 
Chief Secretary, or deputing a Vice-Minister to 
reply showed an insufficient sense of the im- 
portance of such matters. He moved that the 
Honse express an opinion on this point. 

Major-General Aoyama said that he had asked 
an important Question, being much troubled 
about the loss of the Chishimz. He wanted to 
know what business the Captain of the ship had 
to come back alive, having lost his vessel. 

The President said Mr, Seki’s motion must 
take the form of asking the House to determine 
whether Ministers of State might answer Ques- 
tions by proxy. He inquired whether Admiral 
Ito appeared as representative of the Minister 
of State for the Navy. 

Admiral Ito replied in the negative. 

The House proceeded to the Order of the Day. 

Mr, Maruyama Neisei, on behalf of Mr. Ha- 
toyama, Chairman of the Special Committe, 
reported that the Committee approved the Bar- 
risters Bill with some amendments, the principal 
of which were, first, that no restrictions should 
be imposed on the place of practice of barris- 
lers; and secondly, that they should not be 
required to pay security into the Local Court. 

After some questions and desultory discus 
sion, the Second Reading of the Bill was voted:— 





Law vor Barristers, 
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Art, II.—Those who desire to become barristers 
must possess the following qualifications :— 

(a) They must be Japanese male subjects 
having the competency of the Civil Code. 

(6.) They must have passed the two Regula- 
tion Examinations set for that purpose. 

Art, III._—By the first examination the extent of 
legal knowledge, and by the second the practical 
skill of the candidates, will be tested. 

Regulations for the examination and practical 
training of candidates shall be determined by the 
Minister of Justice. 

Art. 1V,—Graduates in Law of the Imperial 
University, or of the previous Tokyo University 5 
graduates of the previous Law Academy attached 
to the Department of Justice, and supplementary 
officials of that Department, shall not be required 
to pass the first examination. 

Persons having the qualifications of a Judge or 
a Public Procurator shall be admitted to the privi- 
leges of a Barvister without examination, 

‘Art. V.—No person can be admitted a barrister 

(a.) Who has been convicied of a crime, un- 
less such crime be of a political nature, and 
who has not been rehabilitated. 

(6.) Whohas been convicted of a delict punish- 
able with hard labour. 

(c.) Who has been adjudged insolvent and 
has not been reiabilitated, or who is an 
undischarged bankrupt. 

Art. VL—A Barrister is not permitted to. oc- 
cupy any public office to which a salary is attached. 
He may bea member of the Imperial Diet, a stand- 
ing member of local assemblies, or discharge func- 

jons specially entrusted to him from a public office. 
A Barrister is not permitted to engage in com- 
mercial affairs, unless he has obtained permission 
from the Barristers? Society. 
Cuarrer II.—Recisrex or Barristers’ Nanas. 


Art, VIL—Every Local Court shall be provided 
with a copy of the Register of Barristers. 

A Barrister must belong to the Court where his 
name is filed. Provided that ine cannot file his 
name in more than one Local Court. 

Barristers belonging to a Court wherein a suit 
is instituted shall alone be employed as coimsel 
for persons wlio come under Art, 258 or 279 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Art. VIIL.—Those who desire their names re- 
gistered shall be presented to the Minister of State 
tor Justice through the medium of the Public Pro- 
curatot’s Office to which they belong. 

To the form of registration shall be subjoined 
testimony relating to Arts. 2 and 6, 

Art. [X.—Persons who have received permission 
to register as Barristers shall pay 20 yen as commis- 
sion. 

Every change of register from one Court of 
Justice to another necessitates the payment of 10 
yen commission, 

Att. X.—Regulations relating to the Registra- 
‘on of Barristers shall be determined by the 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Cuarrer III].—Ricurs ann Duties or 
BarrisTErs. 

Art. XIL—No person can discharge the duties 
of a Barrister before his name is properly filed in 
the Register of Barristers. 

No Barrister can practise in the Supreme Court 
before the expiration of three years after his name 
is registered. 

‘The above provision does not apply to Judges 
or Public Procurators who have served as such for 
over three years, 

Art. XIL—Any Barrister may practice his pro- 
fession within the territorial limits of the Local 
Court, in the Appeal Court to which the Local 
Court is attached, and in the Supreme Court. 
When a case in which he is concérned is trans: 
ferred to another Court, he may practise there 
without regard to the present provision. 

‘This article does not prevent Barcisters from 
appearing in suits for others in Special Courts of 
Justice appointed by Special Laws. 

Aut. XI[L—In the case of a deficiency in the 
number of Barristers practising in a District Court, 
official authority may be given to the adjoining 
Courts to allow some of their Barristers to assist in 
the work of the Court, or, on application, suitable 
candidates may be admitted. ; 

Art. XIV.—Unless a Barrister can certifiy an 
appropriate and reasonable excuse he cannot refuse 
to discharge any duties which the Court aay 
relegate to him. 

Art. XV.—Barristers may not practise in suits 
of the following nature :— 

1, Cases in which the Barrister has been in con- 
sultation with both parties, or received the 
private instructions of the opposing party, 

2. Cases which have been conducted before him 
while acting as Judge or Public Procurator. 

3. Cases in which he has acted as mediator, 
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Art. XVI.—Barristers cannot contract to receive 
a portion of the benefit arising from a suit, neither 
can they acquire by money any right therein. 

Art. XVIL—Should a Barrister be denied full 
instructions on matters concerning a suit, he shall 
promptly report the affair to his principal, aud if 
he does not properly discharge all the functions 
appertaining to the prosecution or defence of a 
suit, he shall be liable for all the damages thereby 
caused. 


Art, XVILI.—Barristers shall fix the District Bu- 
reau to which they belong near to the Local Court 
within whose territorial limits they practise, and 
they shall present their reports to the Bureau. 

Should Barristers leave the Bureau for more than 
a week they are required to report to the Bureau, 

Art. XIX.—At the time of registration a Barvis- 
ter is required to deposit asum of money as secur- 
ity for any indemnity or fine which may arise from 
any miscarriage in’ his profession, in the Local 
Court where he files his name. When his security 
is reduced, he shall not be permitted to practise 
again until he has raised it to the full amount. 

‘The amount of such security shall be determin- 
ed by the Minister of State for Justice according 
to the conditions of the different districts. [tshall 
not be less than 100 yez and not more than 300 yen. 

Art. XX.—Barristers are allowed to ultilize the 
services of aspirants to the Bar who have passed 
their first examination, as such employment would 
materially assist the latter in their practical train 
ing. 

Cuarer IV.—Barrisrers’ Societies. 

Art. XXI.—Barristers shall institute a Barristers’ 
Society in which those who belong to a Local Court 
may be enrolled members. 

Art. XXIL—The Barristers’ Society shall be 
under the supervision ‘of the Public Procurator 
General in the Local Court. 

Act. XXILL—A Barristers’ Society shallliave a 
President; and a Vice-President, if necessary. 

Art. XXIV.—A Barristers’ Society shall meetin 
general session at stated times yearly, and in case 
of necessity an extraordinary session may be 
called. ~ 

Att. XXV.—A Barristers’ Society is permitted 
to admit supernumerary members at its own di 
cretion, but if it has more than 20 ordinary mem- 
bers it ought to admit no supernumeraties. 

Art. XXVI.—Each Barristers’ Society shall 
regulate itself by rules which must receive the 
sanction of the Minister of State for Justice, being 
presented to him in the first instance through the 
medium of the Presiding Public Procurator. 

Barristers shall strictly observe the Rules of the 
Barristers’ Society to which they belong. 

Act, XXVIL—The rules for Barristers’ Societies 
shall determine the election and duties of the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President; regulation of the Gene- 
tal Meetings; the procedure of the Society and its 
supernumerary members, the debates, guarantee, 
and fees, and the maintenance of the morals of 
Barristers, besides rules necessary for the perform. 
ance of other business of the Society. 

Art. XXVIIL—The result of the election of Pre- 
sident and Vice-President, the general and super- 
numerary members’ Meetings, with the subjects 
of debate, must be presented to the Public Pro- 
curator General. 

Art. XXIX.—In a Barristers’ Society no subject 
other than laws, orders, or matters expressly pro 
vided in the Rules of the Barristers’ Society, and 
questions submitted from the Minister of State for 
Justice, shall be discussed. 

Art. XXX.—The Presiding Public Procurator 
can at any time enter a Bartisters’ Meeting and 
has the power to forbid the Society from reporting 
the matters of debate. 

Art. XXXL—If any of the resolutions of a Bar- 
tister’s Meeting infringe the laws, orders or 
rules of the Society, the Minister of State for Jus- 
tice can either declare them ineffectual or totally 
abolish them. 

Cuarrer V.—Discipcinary PuNisHMENTS, 

Art. XXXIL—Should a Barrister commit an 
act which is contrary to his professional status or 
which is deemed sufficient to destroy his profes- 
sional credit, the President of his Society, in order 
to submit the transgressor to disciplinary punish- 
ment, shall, after the decision of a general or 
supernumerary Meeting, report the fact to the 
Presiding Public Procurator. The Public Procu- 
rator General, acting on the report of the President 
of the Meeting, shall grant the request demanded. 

Art. XXXIIL—Disciplinary punishments pass- 
ed against members of the Barristers’ Society shall 
be referred to the Appeal Court which controls 
the district. 

Art- XXXIV.—Disciplinary Punishments shall 
be as follow :— * 


(a.) Reprimands. 



























































(c.) Suspension of professional privileges for 
a-period not exceeding one year. 
(d.) Expulsion. 

Art. XXXV.—As regards the execution of 
Punishments, the same regulations as to the Dis- 
ciplinary Punishment of Judges shall be applied. 

Suprtementary Rugs. 

Art. XXXVI.—Persons at present practising 
at the Bar are permitted to be made Barristers 
without examination, if they have petitioned for 
the registration of their names 60 days before this 
law comes into force. 

Art, XXRVIL—Barristers now practising can 
carry on their business until otherwise determined, 
despite territorial limits, if cases are placed in their 
hands before the date of operation of this Law. 

Art. XXXVIIL—The provisions of clause 2 of 
Act. XI. shall not apply to. Barristers enrolled 
before the promulgation of this Law. 

Art, XXXIX.—The present law shall come into 
operation on the rst day of the 5th month of the 
26th year of Meiji (1st May, 1893). 

Notification No, 14: of the Department of Justice, 
dated the 13th year of Megi (1880), relating to 
Regulations for Barristers, shall cease to be opera- 
tive from the day on which the present Law comes 
into force. 

Mr. Saito Riosuke, introducing the Represen- 
tation as to Public Forests, explained that the 
object in view was the ultimate transfer of pub- 
lic forests to the hands of private individuals. 
At present the aim of the Government seemed 
to be to get all the best forests into its own 
hands. But the results of the system were very 
insignificant. The gross revenue derived from 
State forests was only a million yen, and the 
expenditure exceeded six hundred thousand. 
The Government was engaged in a survey 
which had been undertaken on the hypothesis 
of fifteen years’ work, Twelve years had still 
to run, and it did not seem at all wise from a 
financial point of view that so much delay 
should take place. Want of funds was the 
alleged reason, but the money required for 
completing the survey in the course of a 
year or two, would be easily recovered when 
the forests now in the hands of the State 
were sold to private individuals, He adduced 
statistics to show that in European countries 
the proportion of forest land in the hands of 
private persons was much larger than in Japan. 
He desired to see at least from 12 to 13 million 
acres transferred to private enterprise out of 
the 22 million acres now held by the State :— 

The Representation ran as follows :— 


REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE MANAGEMENT 
OF STATE FORESTS. 

The management of forests having long been 
neglected, the growth of the nation’s wealth has 
been correspondingly impeded. Investigations into 
the actual condition of forest lands were unde: 
taken by the Government with the view of revising 
the system of control. But the chief object of the 
revision was to obtain official possession and direc- 
tion of all the good forests; a measure which, even 
supposing that it might have remedied some of the 
existing abuses, could scarcely fail to beget others 
in their stead. We consider it advisable that all 
foresis, except those the official ownership of 
which is absolutely essential to the preserva 
tion of public peace, sliould be transferred to 
the hands of private individuals or local asso- 
ciations, and we are persuaded that the trans 
fer wonld promote the prosperity of the country- 
It would be necessary, however, that a system of 
superintendence and limitation should be establish- 
ed. The Government has undertaken to survey 
all the forests in a period of fifteen years, twelve 
of which have still to elapse. the develop- 
ment of the national resources is too urgent a 
matter to permit such leisurely methods. Some 
means must be devised for enabling the survey to 
be quickly completed. We therefore request the 
Government to. prepare and submit to this House 
a Bill for the management of State Forests, to- 
gether with estimates of the expenditure required. 

Presented by Satro Rrosuxe, 

Kuroxawa Snuzo, 
and 33 others. 

Mr. Nakamura Yaroku found himself obliged 
to oppose the Representation. In the Budget 
two years ago a sum of 850,000 yen had been 
appropriated for the survey of forests, and the 
Government had then explained that the main 
part of the survey was already completed, and 
that the whole would be concluded and the maps 
drawn by 1894. He saw no reason therefore, 
to take any such step as that now suggested, 





























After some further discussion, the Representa- 
tion was entrusted to a Special Committee of 9 
nominated by the President. 

Mr. Uozumi ltsuji, introducing the Bill for 
rescinding the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
said that the abolition of these Regulations had 
been already three times voted by the House, 
but the Government had been always opposed 
lo the measure. The present Cabinet, however, 
might take a different view. It professed to be 
anxious to bring the workings of the administra- 
live machine into harmony with a constitutional 
polity, and it could show the sincerity of its 
desire by agreeing to abolish these Regulations, 
which belonged essentially to despotic methods 
of Government. 

Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister of Home Af- 
airs, said that the Government was compelled 
to oppose the proposition. The statement that 
the Peace Preserviation Regulations were not 
in keeping with constitutional institutions was 
applicable to their form only. The fact was 
that they served to secure the peaceful working 
of such institutions. The House must be very 
well aware that the fever of politics had attained 
a very high degree of late years and that num- 
bers of irresponsible waifs banded together to 
disturb the political arena, resorting to force in 
times of elections, subjecting law-abiding peo- 
ple to all sorts of intimidation, and even assault- 
ing the members of the House themselves. It 
was impossible, in the face of such a state of 
affairs, to think that the time had come for 
abolishing these Regulations. 

Mr. Yamaguchi Chiosaku wished to ask the 
Government Delegate whether any benefit had 
been derived from the exercise of the Regulations. 

The Vice-Minister answered in the affirma- 
tive, In answer to another question, he said 
that, according to the Government's belief, the 
time was not far distant when the Regulations 
might be abolished. He frankly admitted that 
mistakes had been made on the last occasion 
of enforcing the Regulations, but said that in- 
vestigations were now in progress to make 
amends for those errors. 

The House voted for the Second Reading of 
the Bill, and passed through the Second and 
Third Readings at once. 

The Representation relating to the Engineer- 
ing Control of the Four Great Rivers was then 
briefly discussed, and entrusted to a Special 
Committee of 9 nominated by the President. 
The Representation ran as follows :— 
REPRESENTATION RELATING TO TH® ENGINEER- 

ING CONTROL OF THE FOUR GREAT RIVERS. 

In the second session of the Imperial Diet, in 
the a4th year of Meizi, the House of Representa- 
tives presented to the Government a Representa- 
jon relating to the engineering control of rivers, 
and investigations into the condition of the nine 
great rivers, as well as other smaller rivers under 
direct control ofthe Government, werecommenced. 
But among tivers under the direct control of the 
Government, there are some for which engineering 
works must be concluded as rapidly as possible. 
These rivers are, the Kiso, the Yodo, the Tone, 
and the Shinano. It is for the interest of the 
country that works connected with these rivers 
should be accomplished without any delay. We 
venture to indicate some of the most urgent works 
in this category :— 

1. Kiso River.—For the repairs of this river, 
we trust that the Government will present to the 
Diet during the present session, a Bill increasing 
the amount of continuing expenditure already 
granted so asto hasten the completion of the works 
for the Kiso, Nagara, and Ibi Rivers, the increased 
grant to be included in the appropriations for the 
present year, 

2. Tone River.—For the repairs of this river, we 
trust that the Government will present to the Diet 
during the present session, a Bill for increasing 
the amount of continuing expenditures, already 
ted, so as tohasten the improvement of the 
banks which are not safe in flood time. 

3. Yodo River.—As the repairs of this river 
have been suspended at present, and in conse- 
quence the Fu and Ken along its course are suf- 
fering greatly, we trust that the Government will 
present to the Diet during the next session, a Bill 
increasing the appropriations so as to hasten the 
works. 

4. Shinano River.—With regard to the repairs 
of this river those on the upper and lower parts, 
and on the Aka River, have not been completed 























(b.) A fine of less than 100 yepr rior to the completion of the survey, Onittivdbertiavance granted, and in consequence 
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much damage has been sustained by the peopie 
along their course. We therefore trust that the 
Government will draft a Bill increasing the amount 
of continuing expenditures, and present the same 
in the next session of the Diet. 


Presented by Yumoto Yosiinort. 
Supported by Marano Kaceraka 
and 100 others. 
The House rose at 6.15 p.m. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 12TH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.40 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
—First Reading of a Government Bill forre-assessing the Tax- 
able Value of Land. 
‘Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 
ame. 
st Reading of Bill sentup from the House of Represen. 
tatives for snioplementing the Weightsand Measures La 
Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the sa 
5.—Virst Reading of a Bill sent up from the House of Re 
sentatives for abolishing Law No. 12 of the 2and year of 
Meiji. 
Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the same. 
7-—Kirst Reading of @ Bill sent up from the House of Rep: 
sentatives for supplementing the Town Government Org 































zation Law 
8.—Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the same. 

The President reported the receipt of the 
following :— 


A Bill for taxing Official Salaries, and exempting Incomes ; 
presented by Mr. Hara Tadaosa and others. 

A Representation relating to the Reduction of Official Sala- 
ries presented by Mr. Kaga Noburori and others. 

A Bill for amending the 17th Article of the Conscription Law ; 
presented by Mr. Hayashi Tomoyuk’. 


The Minister of State for Finance said :— 


GenTLEMeEN,—I think it advisable to submit for 
your consideration the views I entertain with 
regard to the Bill for reassessing the Taxable 
Value of Land. The measure has more or less 
connection with the various Bills submitted by the 
Government to the House of Representatives for 
providing sources of State revenue, and in speak- 
ing of it Lam consequently obliged to refer to the 
general financial policy of the Government. I 
trust, therefore, that you will excuse me if | appear 
to pass beyond the subject under immediate con- 
sideration. It is scarcely necessary for me, I 
think, to speak of the national administration, see- 
ing that you are well acquainted with it, But I 
may call attention to the Government’s conviction 
that the paramount objects to be kept in view are 
the increase of the empire's prestige abroad, and 
the development of the people’s tesources at home, 
these two aims being pursued simultaneously with 
whatever degree of celerity circumstances of the 
time and the finances of the country permit. 
You will agree, I am persuaded, gentlemen, that 
the best interests of the State forbid that either of 
these objects should be neglected on account of the 
other, or that one should be subserved to the 
other. The Budgetof the present year is compiled 
in accordance with this policy. One of the 
methods which we propose to adopt for strengthens 
ing the country’s military defences is to make 
arrangements for the construction, within a period 
of severt years, of two powerful armoured vessels, 
and, within a period of six years, of one cruiser 
and one despatch boat. Again, among the plans 
which we desire to pursue for the development. of 
the national resources, are the more vigorous pro- 
prosecution of work for the engineering control of 
rivers, which have for some years been under con- 
sideration, and the removal of inequalities in the 
incidence of the Land Tax by reassessing to a cer- 
tain extent the taxable value ofthe land. ‘These 
measures will produce a deficiency of revenue to the 
extent of twenty-seven or twenty-eight hundred 
thousand yen, and to meet this deficit we consider it 
most advisable to increase the taxes on Saké, To 
bacco, and Incomes, Bills for which purpose have 
been prepared and submitted to the House of Repre- 























sentatives, Such are the main lines of our financial 
policy. In the House of Representatives I ex- 
plained fully that the various financial measures 





bearing upon it were related to each other, and 
ought to be discussed in that mutual connection, 
but the Representatives passed only the Bill for 
reassessing the Taxable Value of Land, the other 
financial Bills being still in the hands of Special 
Committees. I am firmly persuaded that the 
Representatives, not neglectful of the duty of 
providing for the security of the realm and 
the yrowth of national prosperity, will not al- 
low such an unhappy contingency to arise as 
that no provision of funds can be made for the 
building of men-of-war and the reassessment of 
the taxable value of land, Nevertheless, as the 
House of Representatives has passed only this Bill 
for the Special Re-assessment of the “ able Value 
of Land, and has not yet discussed the financial 
measures connected with it, Tam sorry to be 
obliged to ask you to consider whether it will be 
advisable to come to an independent decision upon 


this Reassessment Bill, pending the sy ae of 
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|that the working of the local administrative 


the question whether financial resources will be 
provided for carrying it out side by side with the 
building of men-of-war for the defence of the 
Empire. I trust that you will give the matter your 
fullest attention and extend due consent to the 
Bill. 

Mr. Yamaguchi Naofusa said that from the 
Minister's speech he inferred a close relation 
between this Bill for Reassessment, and the 
other Bills relating to increases of taxation. Was 
it to be understood that the Bills must stand 
and fall together, and that the Government de- 
sired the House of Peers to suspend final judg 
ment on the Reassessment Bill until the fate of 
the taxation Bills in the Lower [House was 
known? 

The Minister of Finance replied that he had 
not thought of making any suggestion as to the 
House's manner of voting, but that he had 
sought merely to convey the fact that the reform 
contemplated by the Reassessment Bill could 
not possibly be carried out unless some compen- 
satory sources of revenue were found. It was 
true that inequalities existed in the incidence 
of the land tax, and it was also true that the 
Government desired to amend them, if possible. 
But the financial circumstances of the State had 
to be considered, and the Government by no. 
means considered that the hardships of this un- 
equal incidence were so severe as to call for re- 
dress at all costs, 

Viscount Soga inquired whether the necessary 
funds might not be obtained by some system of 
reducing Administrative Expenditure. 

The Minister replied that if some system of 
effecting reduction were forthcoming, the needed 
surplus of revenue might doubtless be found, 
but unless the proposed system were expounded, 
it was impossible for him to give a definite 
answer. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 15 elected by the whole House. 

The Supplementary Weights and Measures 
Bill was entrusted, after some questions, to a 
Special Committee of 9 nominated by the Pre- 
sident, as were also the Bills for abolishing Law 
No. 12, and for supplementing the Town Go- 
vernment Organization Law. The House rose 
at 3.30 p.m. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 

the Day being :-— 


4.—Report of the Special Committee on a Private Bill for amend- 
ing the Law of Pablic Meeting and Political Assuciations. 

a.—Report of the Special Committee on a Private Bill for amend- 
ing the Law of Regist ation. 

First Reading of a Private Bill for abolishing the Import 

5 Duty on Raw’ Cotton, : Ps 

4-—First Reading of a Private Bill for revising the Medical 
Dinloma Regulations. : 

First Reading of a Private Bill for amending the standin, 

Orders of the House. . . 

Representation relating to the Extension of Navigation. 

Representation relating to theopening of Matsuzaki Harbour. 

First Reading of a Private Bill for taxing Official Salaries. 


The President announced the receipt of the 
followin; 


A Question relating to the administration of Cities and Pre- 
fectures; presented by Mr. Fukuda Hisamatsu, and others. 
Bill for abolishing Governmental Savings Banks; presented 

by Mr. Kozka Zennosuke and others, 

Bill for abolishing the Tax on Marine Products in Hokkaido; 
‘4 Billfor suoplementing Imperial Ordinance No. 6 of the 
aith year of Meji; a Bill for extending the operation of the 
Uusiness Tax and Miscellaneous Tax Regulations to Hoke 
aido ; Bill for extending the operation of the Local Land 
‘Tax Regulations to Hokkaido ; and a Bill for establishing a 
Local Assembly in Hokkaido; presented by Mr. Hyakuman 
Umeji and others, 

Bill for abolishing the tax on vehicles ; and a Bill for amend- 
ing the Shippiny Tax Regulations; presented by Mr. Tsuzaki 
Hidetaro and others. 


The House then proceeded to the Order of 
the Day. 

Mr. Fukuda explained that his Question as 
to the administration of Cities and Prefectures 
was dictated by the unfortunate friction now 
existing between Governors and Local Assem- 
blies. He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had any policy for ameliorating such a 
serious situation, His own belief was that 
official interference in elections had been only 
the proximate cause of the trouble, and that the 
real origin lay much deeper. But, however that 
might be, some remedy must be found, Con- 
sidering what had recently occurred in Saitama, 
Tokushima, and Niigata, it might almost be said 














machinery was completely out of gear. In reply 
to the action taken by public-spirited men in 
the localities, the Government had explained 
that Sle Local Governors held office by au- 
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thority of the Emperor, it was most improper 
that votes as to their removal or transfer should 
be passed by Local Assemblies. Such an an- 
swer seemed inconsistent with the spirit of repre- 
sentative institutions. The Government appeared 
to have no resource except to suspend or dissolve 
the Local Assemblies. Was that the policy they 
intended to pursue? He desired to have an 
explicit answer, because upon the nature of the 
plan indicated by the Government must depend 
the subsequent steps taken by him and his 
fellow-thinkers, 

Mr. Ito Daihachi, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported in favour of the Bill for 
amending the Law of Public Meeting and Poli- 
tical Association, with certain modifications. 

The House voted to proceed with the Second 
Reading at once, and after discussing the Bill 
clause by clause, passed it finally as amended 
by the Special Committee. 

Mr. Node Shozaburo, on behalf of the Spe- 
cial Committee, reported that the Committee 
recommended the passing of the Bill for revis- 
ing the Registration Law, but had modified it 
so that, instead of transferring the whole busi- 
ness of registration from the District Courts to 
the Divisional Headmen’s Offices, either the 
former or the latter should be available for the 
purpose according to the convenience of the 
persons desiring to register. Several minor 
changes had also been made. 

The House voted for the Second Reading, 
after some discussion. 


Mr. Kato Masanosuke, introducing the Bill 
for abolishing the import duty on Raw Cotton, 
entered into statistics showing the progress of 
the cotton spinning industry in Japan, and said 
that it was of vilal importance to the prosperity of 
the country to encourge manufacturing enter- 
prise. There seemed a reasonable prospect that 
Japan might one day be able not only to supply 
herself with cotton manufactures, but also to 
export them to Korea and China. One method 
of bringing about that desirable conjuncture 
was to facilitate the supply of the raw material, 
and hestrongly urged the necessity cf removing 
all duty upon the import of foreign-grown raw 
cotton, 

Mr. Higashio Reitaro inquired whether, in 
event of the Government abolishing the duty 
upon a foreign import, it would not forfeit the 
power to re-impose the duty, 

Mr. Kato replied emphatically in the negative. 

Mr. Sasaki Shozo asked whether it was 
certain that Japanese manufacturers would 
benefit by the proposed change. Might not the 
foreign merchants continue to charge the same 
price for the imported cotton ? 

Mr. Kato thought that no one need be 
uneasy on that score. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Messrs. 
Watanabe Yoshigi and Kanmochi Tomotsune 
opposed the Bill on the ground that Japan should 
try to grow her own cotton and that there was 
hope of her being able to do so, whereas the 
free introduction of foreign raw cotton at the 
present juncture would certainly delay the 
process. They urged that manufacturers 
evidently found their account already in the 
cotton-spinning industry and needed no special 
help. If there were question of encouraging 
the export of Japanese cotton manufactures, the 
best method to pursue would be a system of 
drawbacks. i 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of g chosen by the Sections. 

Mr. Yamada Taizo, introducing the Bill for 
amending the Medical Diploma Regulations, ex- 
plained that the chief object of the Bill was to 
preserve from extermination the physicians of 
the old school who still played a useful part in 
the country, 

Dr. Hasegawa Tai asked how proposers of 
the Bill reconciled his project with the fact 
that the drugs and simples of the school he 
wished to preserve were no longer articles of 
commerce. 

Mr. Yamada replied that he did not take 
count of such things. His sole idea was to 
secure’ equal treatment for all schools of 
medicine. 


MrOHeifbe| dsked) how examinations as to 
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the proficency of physicians of the Chinese 
School were to be conducted; to which Mr. 
Yamada answered that he left that point to the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, 

Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister for Home Af- 
fairs, being questioned as to whether he saw 
any method of conducting such examinations, 
said that truly he failed to perceive what could 
be done except to take the Shokanron as text 
book. But he took the opportunity of saying, 
on behalf of the Government, that the adoption 
of the course indicated by the Bill must be dis- 
tinctly injurious to the progress of sound medi- 
cal science in Japan. 

The Bill was finally entrusted to a Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

The House rose at 6.30 p.m, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13TH. 


HOUSE OF FEERS. 
The House did not meet, the Committees 
alone assembling. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.20 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1—Decision relating to the constitutionality of the Game Re- 
gulations, 
a—Private Hill (First Reading) for a system of Game Regula- 
tions. 
3-Private Bill (First Reading) for amending the Standing 
Grder of the House. 
4—Representation relating to the Development of Navigation. 
FoRepresentation “eelating to the opening of Matengasaki 
farbour. 
vate Biil (First Reading) for taxing Offclal Salaries, 
fivate Bill (Eirst Reading) for amending the Mining Law. 
Representation relating to the reform of the Nav 
Representation relating to the rescinding of the 
Law. 


The first measure on the Order of the Day 
was read as follows :— 

DECISION WITH REGARD TO THE GAME 
REGULATIONS. 

The Game Regulations, promulgated by Im- 
perial Ordinance No. 48, being opposed to the 
Constitution, are inoperative from the outset. This 
House, therefore, decides that it does not accept the 
Government’s Ordinance. 

Mr. Takata Sanaye, introducing this measure, 
said that its general purpose was to pronounce 
the Regulations unconstitutional, and to declare 
that, consequently, they had no binding force. 
In discussing the matter, he should address 
himself first to prove that the Regulations were 
contrary to the Constitution ; and, secondly, to 
show how the House ought to proceed with re- 
gard to them. The Articles of the Constitution 
which the Regulations violated were the 9th, 
the 62nd, and the 27th, He did not deny 
that the Game Regulations might be more or 
less necessary “for the maintenance of public 
peace and order, and for the promotion of the 
welfare of the subject,” as laid down in the 
gth article, where the Sovereign’s power to issue 
Ordinances was defined. But he contended 
that Ordinances issued under the gth Article 
must be chiefly calculated “ for the maintenance 
of public peace and order, and for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the subject,” whereas 
these Game Regulations were ciiiefly designed 
to protect individual rights. The former Game 
Regulations had been submitted to the Senate 
for approval, but these new Regulations had 
been promulgated simply on the authority 
of an Imperial Ordinance; a difference of 
process which plainly indicated their unconsti- 
tationality. ‘Turning now to the 6and Article, 
they found it laid down that new taxes could 
not be imposed or existing ones modified except 
by law. This limitation did not extend, how- 
ever, to “administrative fees or other revenue 
having the nature of compensation,” and the 
point to be considered consequently was whe- 
ther the license fees fixed by the Game Regula- 
tions were of the nature of taxes, or whether 
they belonged to the category of administrative 
fees or revenue having the nature of compensa- 
tion. He maintained that they belonged to the 
scheduie of taxes, Speaking frankly, it must 
he admitted that they partook to some extent 
of the nature of administrative fees, but on the 
whole they must be classed with taxes. The 
most convincing proof was that a distinction 
was made between pursuing game for sport 
and pursuing it as a means of livelihood. 
If the charge for a passport were an ad- 
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ministrative fee, pure and simple, why should 
a sportsman have to pay more for his license 
than a man who made the capture of game 
a profession? In point of fact, the distinc- 
tion ought to tell in exactly the converse 
sense. The conclusion must be reached that 
the license fee was a tax on luxuries (Kyofun-se1) 
and such imposts were regarded as taxes by all 
students of jurisprudence in the West. More- 
over, in Budgets compiled previously to the 
new Regulations, the fees for shooting licenses 
had invariably been included among “taxes ;” 
a fact sufficient in itself to show that the 
Government did not regard them as ad- 
ministrative fees. The Government, in reply 
to Questions, had denied that these fees for 
shooting licenses belonged to the domain of 
taxes, but he thought that, after what he had 
said, the fallacy of such a contention would be 
apparent. The problem of what constituted 
and what did not constitute a tax might be dis- 
cussed with more propriety by jurists than by 
politicians. For the House, the plainest course 
to pursue in coming to a decision was to observe 
the system hitherto followed by the Govern- 
ment. According to that system, the fees were 
undoubtedly a tax, and if the Ministry desired 
to change a tax, they must obtain the consent 
of the Diet. Otherwise, they were guilty 
of a distinct breach of the Constitution. 
Finally, the 27th Article of the Constitution 
provided that the right of property of every 
Japanese subject should remain inviolate and 
could not be restricted except by law. A man 
carrying a license to pursue game could not, 
however, avoid trespassing on the property of 
other persons and thus violating’ their rights. 
To subject individual rights to any such restric- 
tion the processes of law were alone competent, 
and to attempt anything of the kind by Imperial 
Ordinance was distinctly unconstitutional. The 
Ordinance being unconstitutional, could not 
possess any binding force, and he therefore 
called upon the House to declare its resolve not 
to accept it. 


Mr. Awaya Shinazo asked whether the Re- 
gulations would lose binding force simply by a 
declaration of the House that it refused to ac- 
cept them. 

Mr. Takata replied that without any such 
decision the Regulations already possessed no 
real binding force. 

Count Goto, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, said :— 


Gaxrtemen,—You have now before you a re- 
solution on the subject of the Game Regulations. 
The Government regards it with unbounded sur- 
prise. Mv, Takata’s statement of the reasons for 
introducing it, enables me to form some conception 
of the meaning, and leads me to offer a brief 
expla Mr. Takata has told you that the 
Ordinance is in conflict with the provisions of Art. 
9 of the Constitution. But it was precisely in the 
exercise of the power conferred by that Artic 

that the Government issued the Ordinance. Mr. 
‘Takata affirms that any Ordinance issued under 
Art. 9 must be chiefly devoted to promoting the 
welfare of the people and maintaining peace and 
public order. I confess that Iam unable to follow 
him. How is this question of “chiefly” to be 
determined, Does it refer to a third of the Ordi- 
nance, or toa fourth of it, or to what fraction of 
it? If you admit, as Mr. Takata has done, that 
the Regulations are in some degree designed to 
preserve peace and order and promote the welfare 
of the people, then you cannot escape the con- 
clusion that their issue is authorized by the gth 
Article. As for the alleged infraction of the 62nd 
Auticle, it depends upon the assertion that fees 
for shooting licenses are taxes and not administra- 
tive fees. But the Government. is absolutely 
assured that they are administrative fees. The 
inference drawn from their former Budgetary 
classification as “taxes” has no value, for the 
Government does not regard the items of the 
Budget as establishing any standard in such mate 
ters. Further, there is not the least validity in 
the argument that the Game Regulations impose 
restrictions upon the right of property. On the 
contrary, their purpose is to maintain that right, 
The Government is persuaded, therefore, that the 
Regulations do not in any way violate the Con- 
stilition. Mr, Takata told you that so soon as 
the Regulations are shown to be unconstitutional, 
their conflict with other laws need not be de- 
monstrated. So, too, since I have shown you that 
they are not unconstitutional, it is unnecessary 



































for me to enter into other points. But with regard 
to the character of your proposed decision, I wish 
to saya word. Let me ask you, what possible 
value can your declaration have that you do not 
ccept the Regulations. Are not the Regulations 
already in operation in Japan? I have never heard 
of sucha contention ‘as that a decision of this 
House can deprive an Imperial Ordinance of 
retrospective binding force. Even ifthe Regula- 

ons be unconstitutional, surely your decision on 
the subject should be confined to declaring them 
so, Ican assure you that, for the reasons I have 
stated, the Government will not be swayed by any 
decision at which you may arrive of such a nature. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo said that the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce had recently 
told the House that the Cabinet Ministers held 
office by appointment of the Emperor, and would 
not resign whatever decision the Dict pro- 
nounced. There was no reason to be sur- 
prised that a Minister enunciating such a doc- 
trine should differ from the House’s inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. But he desired 
to be informed distinctly whether Count Goto 
intended to announce that the Cabinet would 
similarly disregard the decision of the House 
in this instance, or whether Count Goto agreed 
with Count Ito’s commentary on the Constitution. 

Count Goto replied that the vote of want of 
confidence which had elicited the comment in 
question and the matter now before the House 
were different. He saw no occasion to bring 
them into the same category for any purpose. 
As to whether his interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion tallied with that of Count Ito, he had never 
discussed renderings of the Constitution with 
other members of the Cabinet, and he did not 
feel called upon to submit any interpretation of 
the Constitution to the House in answer to 
questions put at the present juncture, 

Mr. Tanigawa Shochu said that the gth 
Article of the Constitution interdicted the altera- 
tion of any existing law by means of an Ordi- 
nance. Were the Game Regulations any kind 
of law? 

The President called the member to order, 
He was not entitled to discuss Constitutional 
interpretations under the guise of questions, 

Mr. Tanigawa altered his query into—" Are 
the Game Regulations a law or not?” 

Count Goto replied that they were not. 

Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro congratulated Count 
Goto on the thickness of his skin. The cele- 
brated Chushi might take points from him in 
shamelessness. 

Count Goto said that the thickness of a man’s 
skin did not appear to be an especially suitable 
subject for debate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Konishi Jinnosuke opposed the motion. 
He agreed in thinking the Game Regulationg un- 
constitutional, but he considered that the House 
would be altogether exceeding its competence 
if it undertook to declare that the Admini 
tive measure, promulgated by Imperial Ordin- 
ance and put into operation some time pre- 
viously, had been from the outset unconstitu- 
tional and without binding force. The correct 
course in his opinion would be to memorialize 
the Throne as to the unconstitutionality of the Re- 
gulations and to abide by the Imperial decision, 

Mr. Yamada Toji said that the gth Article of 
the Constitution forbade the alteration of any 
|existing law by the machinery of an Ordinance. 
But if the Game Regulations were examined, 
they would be found to contain a special provi- 
sion relating to the punishment of fraud. That 
was plainly an alteration of the Criminal Code. 
As to the last speaker's contention that a decla- 
ration of an Imperial Ordinance’s invalidity 
would be contumelious, he claimed that the 
House's first duty was to determine the consti- 
tutionality or otherwise of a measure. He had 
heard with unbounded astonishment the state- 
ment of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce that no respect would be paid 
by the Government to the House’s expression 
of opinion. Such a position could scarcely 
be assumed by a Cabinet having any respect 
for the spirit of representative institutions. 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro opposed the motion 
and strongly condemned the course to which 

















its proposers would fain commit the House. 


These very men had raised their voices only 
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three days previously against the impropriety of 
passing hasty judgment on such an important 
issue as the House’s confidence in the Govern- 
ment; yet here they were inviting the House to 
declare that the Government had been guilty of 
a violation of the Constitution, and that an Im- 
perial Ordinance which had already been some 
time in operation could not be allowed and was 
without effect. They had the right of making 
representations to the Government or ad- 
dressing the Throne. The latter course would 
place them in the route to obtain a clear and 
impartial verdict as to the constitutionality of the 
Regulations, but instead of adopting it, they 
were invited to take a precipitate and grave step. 
The fact was that this question was being treated 
in a party spirit, and the supporters of the 
motion, instead of being guided by the letter 
and spirit of the law, were allowing themselves 
to be carried away by what was supposed to be 
public opinion. They had already acquired 
some experience of the results of deciding con- 
stitutional questions precipitately. Every attempt 
of the kind had ended in their discomfiture. As 
for the legal arguments advanced in support of 
the motion, they were told that a tax could 
not be imposed or altered by an Ordinance, that 
a Law could not be changed by an Ordin- 
ance; and that restrictions upon the subject's 
right of property could not be imposed by an 
Ordinance, But with regard to the first point, 
they themselves admitted that a fee for a game 
license partook of the nature of an administra- 
tive fee. Yet, while making this radical ad- 
mission, they maintained that inasmuch as the 
fees for game licenses had been included among 
taxes in the Budget from days prior to the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution, therefore, they 
must be regarded as taxes now. In other words, 
because a mistaken classification had been 
adopted in the times when accurate distinctions 
on such points were not required, therefore 
the principle represented by the mistake must 
be accepted as final in perpetuity. It was 
true that a Law might not be modified by 
an Ordinance, but before building any argu- 
ment on that foundation, they had to prove 
that there was question of a law. In pre- 
Constitution days Ordinances and Laws had 
been virtually one and the same. Many enact- 
ments which undoubtedly belonged to the 
category of laws had been promulgated by 
Ordinance. They must consider not the legis- 
lative methods of the past, but the nature of the 
measure themselves. To say that the old Re- 
gulations were a law, and that therefore they 
could not be altered by Ordinance, was merely to 
beg the question. He regarded itasvery singular 
and alittle inexplicable that they should show so 
muchreadiness to deduce hard-and-fast prin 
ples from the ancient procedure of a Govern- 
ment which they were now so prompt to accuse 
of unconstitutionality, Previous speakers had 
contended that the right of private property 
was restricted by the regulations: that they 
conferred on a licence-holder competence to 
trespass on another's land, Such an argument 
must be termed a mere make-shift. No man’s 
land need be trespassed upon if he choose to 
adopt any of the ordinary precautions against 
trespass, neither did the fact of possessing a 
game license entitle its holder to put so much 
as one foot into the property of another if 
the latter were unwilling. Finally, even grant- 
ing that the Regulations were unconstitu- 
tional, it was exceedingly doubtful whether the 
House had competence to pronounce any deci- 
sion as to the validity or otherwise of an Or- 
dinance ab initio. He warned them to pause 
before they placed themselves in a false position. 
There were other and legitimate means of set- 
tling the question. 

Mr, Tsunoda Shimpei supported the Bill, but 
adduced no new arguments. 

Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro, in a speech of 
considerable length, supported the proposal, 
but moved an amendment, namely, that instead 
of declaring the impossibility of endorsing the 
Regulations, the House should invite the Go- 
vernment to consider ils responsibility in con- 
nection with them. He condemned the whole 
policy of the Cabinet, and declared that this 
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opportunity should be taken either to compel 
a fresh appeal to the country or to bring about 
the Cabinet's resignation. 

Mr. Tatekawa Umpei followed in the same 
generai sense, but opposed the suggested 
amendment. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, traversed all the arguments advanced in 
support of the unconstitutionality of the Game 
Regulations. They were not in conflict with 
‘the goth Article of the Constitution, be- 
cause their purpose was ‘to maintain public 
peace and order and promote the prosperity 
of the people.” They were not in conflict 
with the 27th Article, because, so far from re- 
stricting the right of property, they assisted to 
protect it. They were not in conflict with the 
Gand article, because the fees levied under 
them did not belong to the category of taxes. 
The only argument of any apparent force ad- 
duced to show that license fees were taxes, 
was the statement that they had been classed 
with taxes in former Budgets. But a Budget 
dealt simply with revenue and expenditure. 
It was not an instrument for determining 
and distinguishing the legal character of the 
various items included in it. Apart, too, 
from the question of constitutionalily, they 
were about to pronounce a decision as to the 
validity of the Ordinance ab initio. How could 
effect be given to such decision? How could 
its operation be made retrospective in respect of 
the various measures already taken under the 
Ordinance? He called upon them to think 
seriously before they took a step so subversive 
of good order. 

The closure was put and carried 

A motion to entrust the measure to a Special 
Committee was put and lost. The House de- 
cided to vote by closed ballot. 

The ballot with regard to Mr. Takanashi’s 
amendment, showed 78 * ayes” and 176 “noes.” 

The ballot with regard to the original measure 
showed 174 “ayes” and 73 “noes,” 

The Project for a new Game Law was then 
introduced and entrusted to a Special Committee 
of g chosen by the Sections. 

The House rose at 5.45 p.m. 








WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14TH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The House did not meet, the Special and 
Standing Committees alone assembling. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day bein; 
1,—Supplementary Budget for the asth year of Meiji. 


2.—Second Reading of the Barristers Bill. 


3+—Report of the Special Committee on the Newspaper Regula~ 


—Report of the Special Committee on the Publication Regula- 
tions. 

The Chief Secretary read the following docu- 
ments :— 

REPLY OF THE MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE NAVY 
TO A QUESTION BY MAJOR-GENERAL AOYAMA. 
The Minister of State for the Navy has not 

neglected to take all necessary procedure with re- 

gard to the loss of H.I.M.S. Chishima-Kan, which 
was sunk by coming into collision with the British 
merchant steamer Ravenna, on the 30th Novem- 
ber, between the Islands of Yoko and Mutsuki, off 
the coast of Tyo. But as the Court of Inquiry 
convened to examine into the circumstances of 
the collision and to determine on which side the 
fault lay, has not yet reached a decision, the 

Minister cannot furnish any information on these 

points, As to the question of the vessel’s speed, 

it is true that on trial she attained a speed of only 

19 knots, whereas her contract speed was 21 knots, 

Butas the former speed was sufficient for the duties 

she would have been required to perform, the De- 

partment agreed to take herover, in consideration 
of a reduction of 429,563 francs from her contract- 
ed price. Her failure to develop the estimated 
speed was due simply to aleakage of steam, and had 
nothing to do with her general construction, Had 
the defect in her machinery been repaired, it was 
expected that she would have developed the original 
estimated speed. Her price, armament inclided, 
was 534,630.872 yen, and thetotal expensesincurred 
in connection with her up to the present day have 
been 13,339.505 yen. She was not insured for the 
voyage out, because delivery having been taken in 


























France, and the Japanese flag having been hoisted 
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there, she became from that moment a unit of the 
Imperial Navy, and consequently was not insured, 
none of the ships of the Navy being insured. 
REPLY OF THE MINISTERS OF STATE FOR FI 
NANGH AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 70 A QUESTION 
BY MR. SHIMIZU BUNJIRO- 


In the 15th year of Afeifi, the Treasury placed 
in the hands of the Specie Bank a sum of 
170,000 yen, to be lent to Korea. The rate 
of interest charged by the Treasury was 4 
percent, The Bank lent money to Korea at 8 per 
cent, it having been agreed that the 4 per cen 
over and above the interest payable to the Treasury 
T per cent-—which excess did not belong to the 
Treasury—should go to the Bank by way of Com- 
mission, and the remaining 3 per cent, should be 
allowed to accumulate, and be held by the Bank 
for disposal in accordance with instructions from 
the Ministers of State for Finance and Foreign 
Affairs, These two Ministers instructed the Bank 
to restore the amount to Korea, and a sum of 
20,727,611 yen was accordingly paid over, 

The President announced the receipt of the 
following :-— 

A Bill for amending Law No. x5 of the sand year of Mei 
presented by Mr. Nakamura Yaroka and others. 


A Bill for amending the Regulations of the Bank of Japan, 
and a Bill for taxing the Bank of Japan; presented by Mr. Ishida 
Kannosuke and others. 

















Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro complained that the re- 
ply given to his question was not satisfactory. 
He understood that the accumulation of interest 
had been intended as a precaution against 
any failure on Korea's part to act up to 
her agreement. Why, then, had the money 
been fruitlessly paid over to her? That was 
what he wanted toknow. Further, if the money 
did not belong to the Treasury, to whom, then, 
did it belong? 

The House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day. 

Mr. Kono Hironaka, on behalf of the Budget 
Committee, explained that the Committee had 
authorized him to report on the Supplementary 
Budget for the current year in advance of the 
general Budget for next year, because rapid 
changes in the market prices of goods and finan- 
cial convenience dictated that order. The portion 
of the Supplementary Budget relating togrants on 
account of inundations, had not yet, however, 
been fully considered, ithaving been submitted 
to the Committee ata late date. With regard to 
the rest of the items, the Committee reported 
favourably, certain reductions being recom- 
mended, and some items in the Department of 
Communications being eliminated as not pro- 
perly belonging to a Supplementary Budget. 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, said that 
as the proposed reductions would entail con- 
siderable inconvenience, he trusted the House 
would agree to the Budget in its original form. 


Many questions were asked, especially with 
reference to the item for “ Joint Police Expendi- 
ture” in the Department for Home Affairs, some 
of the members being evidently suspicious as to 
the circumstances which had necessitated an 
an increase of 124,793 yen in this branch. Con- 
siderable discussion also took place with regard 
to the additional sums demanded for the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the Department of Com- 
munications, the House being disposed to infer 
that despite ils previous refusal to sanction the 
new works contemplated by that Department, 
the Minister had persisted in following his own 
original plans. 

The Supplementary Budget was then taken 
item by item, the Committee’s amendment be- 
ing voted in every instance with one exception, 

Before putting the Budget finally to the vote, 
the President inquired whether the Govern. 
ment’s consent was required in respect of any 
of the items, and having been answered in the 
affirmative by the Chairman of the Budget Com- 
mitlee, asked the Minister of State for Finance 
to inform the House whether the Government's 
consent would be given. 


Mr. Watanabe, Minister of State for Finance, 
replied :-— 

GentTLeMeN,—The items of expenditure ine 
cluded in the Supplementary Budget for the 25th 
year of Meisi, are all necessary. Tiat such is the 
case has been explained by me from the beginuing 
of the session, and confirmed distinctly by each of 
the Government’s Delegates. Your House, never- 
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theless, has deemed it advisable to make reductions 
in several items, and I am now asked to state 
whether the Government gives its consent to such of 
these reductions as fall within the purview of 
the 67th Article of the Constitution. It is needless 
for me to say that great difficulties will be ex- 
perienced when these altered items have to be car= 
tied into practice, and that the Government would 
prefer to invite your careful reconsideration of the 
Budget as originally submitted. But the time for 
giving effect to the provisions of this Supplemen- 
tary Budget being very close, its passage withouta 
day’s delay is desirable, as was explained to you a 
short time ago by the Chairman of the Budget 
Committee, We have uo recourse, therefore, but 
to come to an immediate decision: I accordingly 
inform you on behalf of the Government that we 
consent to the reductions proposed by you in such 
items of this Supplementary Budget as fall under 
the provisions of Art, 67 of the Constitution. 


The Supplementary Budget was then voted. 

The Barristers Bill was discussed item by 
item, but before passing the 7th Article the 
House was counted out at 5.50 p.m. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER ISTH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS, 
The Standing and Special Committees alone 
met. 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES. 
The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 


3-—Barristers Bill ; Second Reading continued. 
2—Report of Committee on Bill for amending the Press Re~ 
gulations, 





3 —Repurt cf Committee on Bill for amending the Publication 
Regulations. 

4cReport of Committee on hill for amending the Copyright 
Regulations. 


§—Report of Committee on Bill for amending the District 
Government system. 

6.—Private Bill (First Reading) for amending the Standing 
Orders of the House. 4 i 

4.—Representation relating to the extension of Navigation. 


The President announced that the Govern- 
ment had requested that the debate on the Ad- 
dress to the Throne with reference to Treaty 
Revision be held in secret session. 

Also, that the Government requested the 
House to use all possible expedition in discus- 
sing and disposing of the Bills for amending the 
Income Tax Regulations, for amending the 
Saké Brewing Tax Regulations, for amending 
the Supplementary Sa&é Brewing Tax Regula- 
tions, for amending Law No. 24 of the 22nd 
year of Meiji, for amending the Tobacco Tax 
Regulations, and for adding to the Capital of the 
Central Famine Relief Fund. 

‘A Reply was read from the Minister Presi- 
dent of State to a Question relating to the amal- 
gamation of Local Districts. 

The President announced the receipt of 


A Bill for changing the Limits of the Jurisdiction of Law 
‘Coutts; presented by Mr. ‘Takasu Minezo and others, 


Mr. Kono Hironaka, Chairman of the Budget 
Committee, reported the Committee's decision 
as to the Budget for the next fiscal year. He 
confined himself to saying that the amended 
Budget had been placed in the hands of the 
President, and reserved his explanations as to 
the principles that had guided the Committee. 

The House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day. 

Mr. Yamada Taizo moved as an amendment 
to the Barristers Bill that no Judge or Public 
Procurator should be allowed to practise as 
a Barrister until the expiration of one year 
from the time of resigning his position as 
a Judge or Public Procurator. He advocated 
the amendment in a speech of some length, 
emphasizing the great importance attaching to 
the proper discharge of a Barrister’s functions, 
and pointing out that a strong tendency existed 
at present to resign the Bench for the sake of 
practising at the Bar, and that it did not appear 
expedient to exchange the duties of Judge or 
Procurator at a moment's notice for those of a 
barrister. In answer to a question, he explained 
that his amendment had reference only to the 
case of a Judge or Procurator acting as Bar- 
rister in the Court where he had been hitherto 
serving as Judge or Procurator. 

The motion did not obtain the fixed number 
of supporters. 

The remainder of the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, the Committee’s amendments 
being accepted in almost every case, including 
the elimination of ‘Art. XIX., which provided 
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that Baristers, on registration, must deposit a 
sum of not more than 300 yen and not less than 
100 yen by way of security for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. 


Mr. Hatano Denzaburo, on behalf of the 
Special Committee, reported in favour of the Bill 
for amending the Press Regulations, with cer- 
tain amendments, the principal of which were 
the granting of the ‘power of suspension of a 
newspaper fora period not exceeding one week; 
the granting of power to the Ministers of War 
and the Navy to forbid the publication of mili- 
tary items injurious to the interests of the State, 
and the exaction of security money in varying 
sums according to the place of publication. 


These amendments evoked several questions. 
The House finally voted to proceed with the 
Second Reading, and to open it at once. 

On coming to discuss the Bill article by 
article, the House showed a disposition to reject 
the Committee’s amendments and vote for the 
original Bill. 

Mr, Suyematsu Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, reminded the members that when the Bill 
was originally introduced, the Government's dis- 
sent from it had been distinctly announced. It 
was understood, however, that with some modi- 
fications the Government might consent, and in 
view of that understanding the Bill had been 
entrusted to a Special Committee, although, 
considering that it had been passed in previous 
sessions, such a preliminary might have been 
dispensed with. But the House now seemed 
disposed to reject the Committee’s amendments 
and adopt the Bill in its original form. It be- 
came, therefore, his duty to point out that 
whereas the Government’s consent might be 
secured by mutual concessions, that consent 
must inevitably be withheld if the Bill were 
passed as it stood. 

The House nevertheless rejected the Com- 
mittee’s amendments in every case and voted 
for the original Bill. 

Mr. Ito Daihachi, President of the Special 
Committee, while expressing his great regret 
and humiliation that the Committee’s amend- 
ments had met with so little favour at the hands 
of the members, begged the House to pause 
before passing the Bill in its present form. They 
were carrying their animosity to unreasonable 
lengths. Many provisions of this Bill, as it 
now stood, were at variance with the Bill already 
sent up to the House of Peers for amending the 
Law of Public Meeting and Political Associa- 
tion, He did not in any degree resent the 
rejection of the amendments advocated by the 
Special Committee, but he should greatly regret 
to see the House pursue such a contradictory 
course. : 

Mr. Hatano Denzaburo spoke in the same 
sense, He charged the House with endorsing 
a Bill which they had not examined, precisely 
after the fashion alleged to be practised by 
inefficient Administrative Chiefs of Bureaux who 
affixed their seals to documents without reading 
them, and he declared that such procedure was 
merely playing at legislation. 

Mr. Motoda Hajime said that there was now 
no hope of getting the Bill into proper form. 
Better send it as it was to the Peers. 

The President thought that to re-commit the 
Bill to a Committee would only lead to fresh 
complications. He advised passing it as it was. 
A means of amending it would doubtless be 
found subsequently. 

The House voted the Second and Third 
Readings at once. 


Mr. Ito’ Daihachi, on behalf of the Publica- 
tions Regulations Amendment Bill Committee, 
reported in favour of the Bill with certain 
amendments, and hoped that the House would 
treat these amendments with more consideration 
than it had done in the case of the last Bill. 


Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, Government Dele- 
gate, said that the Government had no desire 
to withhold consent from the House’s measures. 
He therefore trusted that this Bill would be 
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passed in such a form as not to necessitate dis- 
sent, and that the House would remember the 


connection between this measure and that relat- 
ing to the Press. 

The House voted to carry the Bill toa Se- 
cond Reading. 


Mr. Ito Daihachi, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported that very few amendments 
had been considered necessary in the Bill for 
amending the Copyright Regulations. 

The House voted to carry the Bill to a Se- 
cond Reading. 


The First Reading of the Bill for amending 
the District Government system was then taken. 

The discussion turned at the outset on the 
amendment providing that District Headmen 
should be elective instead of being nominated 
by the Government as at present. 

Mr. Sakamoto Kitei asked whether such an 
amendment would not bea violation of the Con- 
stitution which provides that the Emperor ap- 
points and dismisses officials. 


Mr. Kudo Kekan denied that anything un- 
constitutional was contemplated. The House 
was merely asked to vote whether the office of 
District Headman should be elective or not, 


Mr. Asakura Chikatame strongly opposed the 
proposal. He asked the House to consider the 
experiences already furnished by elections; how 
the public peace was disturbed, what corruption 
took place, and what ill will was engendered. 
If such lamentable results attended the election 
of members of the Diet whose personal connec- 
tion with the electorate was comparatively small, 
what might not be expected in the case of elec- 
tions for the purpose of choosing Headmen, who 
were intimately connected with the electors? 

Mr. Kato Kichiyemon contended that such an 
argument constituted no solid objection when 
compared with the advantages to be gained 
by the reform, As yet the system of District 
Government had gone into operation in only 13 
Prefectures, and the present was the time to 
amend it. 


The House voted to carry the Bill to a Second 
Reading, but declined to proceed with it at once. 


The Bill for amending the Standing Orders 
of the House was read as follows :— 


BILL FOR AMENDING THE STANDING ORDERS OF 
‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

(N.B.—Portions included _in brackets are to be excised’ 
and italicised portions added.) 

Art. 86—Any member desiring to proposea Law, 
Address, Representation, or resolution (ketsugian) 
which expresses the opinion of the House, shall 
make adratt thereof, and present it, with an ex- 
planatory note, to the President, after it is signed 
by the required number of supporters. “The Pre- 
sident shall thereupon cause the draft to be print 
ed, and distributed among the members. 
t.92.—Al the second reading of a Bill eac 
article shall be read and voted upon separatel 
succession. Jn the case of an Address or Represent~ 
ation the whole draft shall be read. 


Art. 127.—When the President considers it 
necessary, or when it is demanded by not less than 
twenty members of the House, an open or closed 
ballot shall be employed in lieu of a show of hands. 


If objection be made to the method of voting, 
and if such objection be supported by more than 
twenty members the objection shall be considered 
valid withoul any further discussion. 

Att. 160—If for some reason a member expects 
to be unable to attend the House for several days, 
he shall apply for leave of absence for a definite 
period, stating the reason, and leave shall be grant- 
ed. Ifa member has not been able to attend the 
House for some time, owing to [official business] 
sickness, or some other inavoidable cause, he shail 
send in an excuse for his absence stating the 
reason therefor, 


Presented by 














Kawacoye Susumu and 

Isomura Yosutyuxt. 

Uyepa Riraxo and 20 
others. 

After a brief discussion the Bill was rejected. 

The House rose at 6 p.m. 


Supported by 





THE YOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 
pee 
This Club having concluded its sixth season, 
during which 24 races have been sailed, viz., 12 
by each Division, we now give the following 
analysis of the sami 
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A. Division. B. Division. 
Chatacter| s ssie.| Petrel. | Viol ueenie.| SA¥o- 
Date. | Courses. Wind, [or nace| Winners. Date. Isabel, | Jessie.) Petrel. | Violet. |Queenie Way)" 
May 23) Home | 8.5 | Stronj Class |x- Daimyo. el hms. | hams. h.m.s 
y se SS |r Princess Maud. | stay Rasae lnassé ae 
May a4] Nakane |29.5 | Variable |Handicap)t- Daimyo. June 1.07.42 | 1.05.23] 1.08.42] — 
a. Momotaro. June .02,54| 1.03.55] — = 
|g Molly Bawa. | June 1.00.40 | 1.00.35 = 
June 3] Tomioka |17.0 |Very Light|Handicap|'- Daimyo. July nguty = 
a» Mat July 
Pri aay Sh Ss 
Jone x8) Home | 85 |VeryLight| Class [i+ Daimyo. ME 3.0648] 330. 
Hi Melly Bawn. | SK: 75 “ 
July 4|Kawasaki-26.25] Light |Handicap|t- Princess Maud. | Sept, 1.26.52 | 1.13.17 
Nakane Fresh |Handicaple: Memos ere ‘0 
July 4) Nakane |19.5 ‘resh [anc Heaps. Poe Nand. Oct: 
July 3¢] Tomioka |r7.0| Fresh |Handicap|z- eesolate, B. Division. 
j3- Mary Jane. vate, ca Gloriana.| Jessica.! Hat, | Fastest Speed. 
‘Aug. ai] Home | 8.5 |Very Light| Ciass_ |r Aborigine, Batty. |Alamabo (G) yeaslon | Hats [eastent (Sort 
fr Daimyo. m8. nots. 
re Noe nina: hum. hms. fame knot: 
x} Home | 4 ight] Daimyo. = = 
Sept. 10] Home | #.$ |Very Light] Class jx. Daimyor = = 
Sept. a4] Honmokulrt.2:] Moderate |Handicap}s. Melly Bawn. 
Tsurumi 3: Daimyo. S| ay! es 
Oct. 3 Home” | 8.5 | Variable |Handicap|Not Finished. ea She th eS 
Oct. 22|Honmoku-\t1.25| Light |Handicap|s. Daimyo. = = = 
V Tsurumi 3. Molly Bawn, = | aug.ts} acry37 
A. Division. i ns Me 
oa asco |= "| = | 
gléel@ = | 4.00.00! — [Sayonara 
e}a |e | In the above tables all the distances are ex- 
rst. and,f3ed-/| "| pvessed in nautical miles, and the elapsed 
are computed from the actual times taken to sail 
Maid Marion. —|=|=|-}- each race, without any correction for time al- 
aaeeee SIZING Jlowance, which is omitied on account of the yachts 
ou 2|x/—[-} 3 | having sometimes sailed under arbitrary handicap. 
eae he It will be seen at a glance that the Sailing Club 
—|1le a | las not been at all fortunate in the matter of wind. 
Molly awn 3] 1] t [4] ¢ | The B, Division suffered most from this cause but 
rincess Maud... [24 rit N 7 i ‘i 
cons Mauda a4 | 38 '028)4055¢1 $3, [2 | 2 | 2 |S | with two or three exceptions all the races this 
jl teas! aga! day | —|— | — l= | season were sailed in very light breezes, and one 
A. Division race could not be finished. 
A. Divistos. The Record Prizes in the various classes were 
& ) Abori-) Momo-) pan, | Dar | Mary | WON aS follows:— : hesda 
Date. wing: [stare -|_mvo. | Jane. | 39 Raters ...... Aborigine with ...... 2 Points, 
a = Rams) hams. | hms 132 Raters ...... Daimyo with 20 Points, 
Bayay =] 45338 | 90.30] gions | 5 1358] 26 Raters ...... Molly Bawn with 19 Points. 
June 7 = | 8500 |" | sons3 | sat4e/ 17 Raters Fessie with 17 Points. 
pane aes =] *s9) S| 58ret| Ss] rhe average speed of the Record Prize winners 
fe rn = | ssee8] = | 43305 is lower even than last year which was also a sea- 
ere a sear] gars | — | danse son of light winds. As these prizes have again 
Sept. 10... SN Sous] = | gars heen won by the same boats we are able to give 
Bert = | a4 Tea ety 4 the results of the two seasons together for com- 
Cota =, as] — | 3inx0]" — | parison 
Raters 1851. 92. 
A. Division. 39 Aborigine 14.0 miles at 3.28 knots.....8.¢ miles at 2.17 knots. 
ee oe 3 bainsa™ segiomites at $y knots. izes miles at 374 knots, 
Molly [Princess] Box of | Sans | pastest Speed, | 20 Molly Bacon'a4s.5 miles at 3.48 knots 125.75 miles at 34s Knots. 
Dates | paws] Mand | C Sower,| Fastest Speeds | yeas g6.g miles at giz kiots,.n....58-5 miles at ®t Knot 
pom.s.| haam.s, | Teams, | Ram nots | : ‘i 
Pee oS roe as 7 nemosarof There is little to be said about the 39-rat 
sci Daimyo 47! class, only one out of three boats entered in that 
May 26 one = | DANS £8] class having finished a single race. 
Jone fo ERS SES = [Diino Daimyo again held her own against the whole 
July 4 Boas] 748.88 = | Daimyo 347] fleet, as well as in her class, and appears to be| Austi 
bea Pee pees = [Mometare £28) ciiling better than ever; Momotaro, her only 
August 37. | Molly Haws 2-2 dangerous opponent, being only able to beat her 
Dams oo Lg] in a good breeze, for which opportunity seldom of- 
eved in the prevailing light winds of last summer. 
Daimvo ses 38 : f 
The interest in the 26-rating class has some- 
ss. what decreased in consequence of the withdrawal 
Per i of Lady Louise, Tortoise, and Mary Fane. ‘The last 
é character) yy, uamed was altered in the spring, her centre-board 
Date. | Courses. | = | Winds f'Race. inners. liaving been removed and a lead keel substituted, 
| 4} __ Vode aera, | making her a fine, able boat. Her sail plan was 
May 14] Inside | 4.5) Light | Class jt Nolet ® Tet |icreased at the same time, thus placing her in 
June 4| Inside | 4.5 | Moderate 1. Tessie. the 32-rating class. This leit the racing in the 
tune i] inside [45] Fresh) Class eae: 26-rating class practically between Molly Bawn 
funessy ieede [431 Meiene "| clase. [tes and Princess Maud, who divided the honours fairly 
July 33 33] Keesh |rtandicap| evenly, The 21-rating class never seems to have 
‘aug’ tah tastad igh aha found favour, although under the present rules a| scte 
Aug. so/Special In] 7-3 | Light [Handicap good seaworthy boat for this class, fit to cruise 
des Sel staph (sibidea oe eael anywhere in the Bay, could be built and kept up : 
Sev a Class. |i. Jessie. 2, Sa-| at much less expense than a 26-rater. A boat on | that 
re It yonara. similar lines to the Jsabel would answer well for 
Oss ca) “asides 555); Ta Se ee Saba this class; she would be a safe and comfortable 
Get. asSpecigh iv} 6 | Light |itandieap|t,Siyonata.” 2.) boat, with plenty of room for a party of friends and 
vide esvicas a, Jessie 7 























Tsabel Naz | aa | sa (07 15] 3.05 ETc et 
i | | Re. 
| cord 
Jessie inlt6 | 12 | 8.5 /20.c6! 298 t' |e 
Petrel 26 | £3 | 4813 [tsea6) seid -|s 
Violet {io | a] 320 29) a Pas 
Aloha ve) ofa She 
White Wings 143] 2) °— | —| — | har 
| i wt [Tatton | 
Queenie 13] 3 | 22.0] 457] 242 rf 
Sayonara cia | 3 | 330 [tag] 2 8s EAT, 
‘Akambo wr | 6 | 1.2 | 6.53] 2.09 H 
Gloriana 00 xa | | 4's | 2-08] acy | ae ie 
Jessica zo] 5 | t9.3 | y.2tl 208 1 
Hat ve] 3 | as =| 
Seagull tt a 

























































































comparatively inexpensive. At the present time 
the small boats of the 17-rating class seem to be 
coming more into favour, and thirteen of these 
have competed at different times during the sea- 
son, The plan of offering a second prize for the 
smaller boats of this Division has had the effect of 
bringing out some new ones, and giving increased 
interest to the racing. If the Sailing Club Com. 
mittee are careful to encourage the little 12-raters 
we may look for still better sport next season, as 
boats of this size are very inexpensive, and do not 
require a sendo to look after them, ‘The breale- 
water when completed will much improve the har- 
bour for small boat sailing, and the small boat 
sailers are already looking forward to having a 
good time next year, Fessze was, as usual, at the 
top of her class, but towards the end of the season 
Petrel, having been improved by some slight al- 
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terations, began to come to the front, and another 
season may yet prove herself to Le as fast as her 















hitherto successful rival. Jsabel was most unfor- 
tunate, as she is the strong wind boat of this class, 
and strong winds not being the order of the day she 
failed to get any prizes. 

In England many of the small racing boats are 
owned and successfully sailed by ladies, but as yet 
in Yokohama the sport has not become popular 
with them, and although ladies are sometimes 
seen afloat in the harbour, with one or two excep- 
tions they seldom venture themselves in a race. 
We were one day pleased to see a lady at the 
lielm of the Momotaro, sailing ler in a fresh 
breeze, and for the encouragement of the fair sex 
we must mention, that on that occasion the Aomo- 
tayo came’in a winner by half an hour, by far her 
best performance this season. Yachting is a 
healthy recreation, and one of the few sports in the 
East in which ladies can juin with their husbands 
and brothers. Of course the rough part of the work 
must be left to stronger hands, but they can easily 
learn to steer, and not only get enjoyment out of 
the sport for themselves but add zest to it for the 
sterner sex by their presence. 

The Yacht Ra¢ing Association of England will 
soon have to consider whether they will continue 
the present Length and Sail Area Rule or make 
some new rule. Whether there is any change 
made or not, we may expect much valuable inform- 
ation from experts before it is settled, and yachts- 
men will no doubt find a great deal about their 
favourite sport in the pages of the Field during 
the coming year that will be of interest of them, 











LETTER FROM LONDON. 
eineer oe gee 
(FRom our own Corresronpent) 


London, October 28th, 

All that was mortal of the late Poet Laureate, 

was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey last Wed- 

Next to the late Robert Browning in the 

Poets’ Corner, was the place selected for the last 

resting place of the late Lord Tennyson. The 

state funeral accorded the late poet was the most 

impressive ceremony witnessed in London for 

many years. The Queen and the Prince of Wales 

were represented at the service, and sent wreaths 
to be placed on the grave. 








There has been considerable speculation since 
Lord Tennyson’s death as to whom the Queen 
would elect to fill the vacant Laureateship. The 
suspense, however, virtually ended when it be- 
came known that’ Sir Theodore Martin would 
have the first refusal of the appointment. While 
the selection was still a matier of conjecture, a 
number of names were put forward as being 
eligible for the offices of * Poet in General to the 
Queen,” among which may be mentioned those of 
GC. Swinburne, Edwin Arnold, Lewis Mortis, 
Robert Buchanan, William Mortis, and Alfred 





The Japan Society of London held a meeting in 
the Society of Arts last week, when a lecture was 
given under the chairmanship of Mr. Diosy on 
the similarity of English and Japanese proverbs. 
‘The audience learnt that such sayings as “Set a 
thief to catch a thief,” and “ I's never too late to 
mend,” had their counterpart in Japanese. Dr. 
Ernest Hart entered into some very interesting 
explanations of the specimens of Japanese art 
which he had lent from his large collection to illus- 
trate the lecture. The Combative Carp werethere in 
Weir hundreds by the side of realisticstatues Phryne 
and Hercules & la Faponaise, and the God of 
Laughter. Dr. Hart related the myths connect- 
ed with the Japanese Olympus. Two leviathan 

lent’ by Lady Colin Campbell were also 
exhibited—splendid specimens of the golden age 
of Japanese art, for Dr. Hart seems to think 

matters relating to art, the East is at pre- 
sent in as much a state of decadence as the West. 
One of the screens represented the seven philo- 
sophers walking in a bamboo grove. After the 
lecture, the chairman, Mr. Diosy, stated that the 
society now numbered 275 members and he hoped 
it would have reached its third hundred when it 
meets again in two months’ times for a discussion 
on the fascinating subject of fans, 

Considerable consternation was caused when 
the news reached London of the wreck of the 
P. & O. steamer Bokhara, Several messages had 
been received in reference to the vessel’s delay in 
arriving at Hongkong, but until the very last it was 
believed that the worst that could have happened 
was that the engines had broken down and the 
ship was making for port under sail. The sad 
intelligence of the large number of lives lost, and 
the total wreck of the vessel, therefore burst 
upon those interested with terrible suddeness. So 
seldom have P. & O. steamer been lost or even par- 
Wally wrecked, and the reputation of safe carriage 
obtained by the company from this fact has been so 
thoroughly established of recent years, that people 
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have come to look upon a voyage in a P. & O. 
steamer as attended with about as much risk as a 
constitutional walk in the Park. This sad cala- 
mity, however, most unpleasantly reminds one that 
the risks to which those “ who go down to the sea” 
are exposed, are by no means a thing of the past, 

The Inman liner, City of Paris, has broken ail 
previous records across the Atlantic during her last 
voyage, having gained an hour and 34 minutes on 
the hitherto quickest time, which was also accom- 
plished by the same vessel in July last. On the 





last trip she arrived at Sandy Hook from the] 4 


Mersey, including wie stoppage at Queenstown, in 
6 days 2 hours 24 minutes. Her time from Queen- 
stown to Sandy Hook being 5 days 14 hours and 
24 minutes. The best day’s run was 530 knots, 
as against 520. maximum made in July ; whilst the 
average speed for the voyage, 20.7, is nearly a 
quarter of a knot increase on the previous perform- 
ance. 

Among the list of new publications this week, 
appears a work entitled ‘The Japs at Home,” 
by Douglas Sladen ; Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 
publishers; 15/. The book, which is splendidly 
illustrated, has had a large sale, and I understand 
the first edition was sold out a few days after 
leaving the Press. A second edition will be ready 
next week, 

“ How long will a ship last, under ordinary 
cumstances, is a question that has been dealt with 
by Mr. Robert Thompson, the new President of 
the Northeast Coast Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
who states that the period vaties according to 
where the ship is built. Vessels constructed in 
Norway last on an average thirty years. Italian 
ships average twenty-seven ; Brilish, twenty-six; 
German, twenty-five; Dutch, twenty-two ; French, 
twenty, while those built in the United States hold 
out for eighteen years only, ‘The average death 
rate of the world’s shipping is about 4 per cent. 
and the birtherate exceeds this by 1 per cent. 

The Imperial Institute is now approaching 
completion. The rooms set apart for the accom. 
modation of Fellows have been open since mid- 
summer, and the portion available to the general 
public is now almost finished. The crowning 
feature of the Institute will be a complete peal of 
bells, which will be second in London only ‘to the 
great peal of St. Paul’s. These bells are the 
gift. of an aged Australian lady, in commemo- 
ration of Her Majesty's Jubilee, and by permis- 
sion of the Princess of Wales are to be designated 
the “Alexander peal.” The only condition speci- 
fied by the donor is that the bells shall be rung on 
the birthday and accession day of the Queen, and 
the birthdays of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
They are to be completed and rung for the first 
time on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
Institute by ihe Queen next year, 

Mr. Joseph Whitehead has just completed a 
bust of the late Mr. W. H. Smith which is to be 
placed in the vestibule of the Council Chamber of 
the City of London, where the busts of Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Derby, General Gordon, and va 
ous city dignitaries at present stand. The bust is 
executed in Carrara statuary marble, and presents 
a very effective likeness of the late statesman. 

The case of Mrs. Maybrick is revived again by 
Mr. Stead in this month’s Review of Reviews. 
Aletter has been received by the Editor of the 
“R, of R.’s” purporting to contain the dying con- 
fession of aman who declared that he couspired 
with another person to bring suspicion on Mrs. 
Maybrick, by putting arsenic in the wine-glass 
and food that had been used by Mr. Maybrick. 
This, however, he stated, was done after Mr, May- 
brick’s death and to his knowledge no poison was 
adi ered tohim at all. The letter comes from 
South Africa and is written in broken English 
by a Dutchman, who had promised the dying 
man to send his statement to Sir Charles Russell, 
the leading counsel for Mrs. Maybrick at the trial. 
As, however, he received no reply from Sir Charles 
he decided to put his case before Mr. Stead. Mr. 
Stead believes in the authenticity of the communi 
cation, and liaving reviewed the whole of the evi- 
dence in the case which has come to light, [states, 
as his conclusion that Mrs, Maybrick is being ter- 
tured to death for a crime of which she is innocent, 
After realistically describing the horrors which 
Mrs, Maybrick is undergoing in her solitary con- 
finement, Mr, Stead winds up by strongly ur; ing 
the Home Secretary to take immediate action in 
the matter, 

The Prince of Wales made his first appearace on 
the race-course last week since the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, when he was present at the Newmarket 
Autumn meeting, to witness the Casarewitch. 

A team of amateur cricketers sailed last week in 
the Kaiser-i-7Zind, bound for India. Several of 
the members are almost unknown to the cricket 
Public, but included in the list are the familiar 
names of Lord Hawke, Mr. F. S. Jackson, Mr. G. 












































F. Vernon, and Mr. C, W. Wright. Lord Hawke 
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has been the moving spirit in the enterprise. At 
Bombay the cricketers are sure to meet with a 
hearty welcome, for Lord Harris is said to be in as 
good form as ever, and in no way allows his Go- 
vernmental duties to interfere with his enjoyment 
of his favorite game. 

Mrs, Langtry seemsto be having rather a bad run 
of luck just now. After a short run of the Queen 
of Manoa” which proved a complete failure, a new 
commercial play “Agatha Tylden, Merchant and 
Shipowner,” by Edward Rose, was staged on Tues 
jay evening, and the verdict of the public is 
again decidedly unfavourable. Miss Tylden isthe 
daughter of a Blackport shipowner who has died 
before the plot begins. Having no one to advise 
her but a weak-minded old head clerk, it seemed 
natural that the most satisfactory way of carrying 
on the business would be to marry a man of some 
commercial enterprise. However, Miss Tylden 
thinks differently. She rejects the proposal of one 
friend, Macfarlane, who suggests amalgamati 
his firm with hers by entering into a life partuer- 
ship and refuses to marry another, Hugh Ains- 
worth, although he has been devoted to her from 
childhood and bids fair to creditably fill the posi- 
tion formerly held by her late father. It is the ambi- 
tion of the young heroine to carry on the business 
herself. ‘Ten years elapse, and things have not 
been going over well, For some reason, best know 
to the author, Hugh Ainsworth, who is now a part- 
ner in a well-known firm of London financiers, is 
sent down to examine the books of Messrs, Tylden. 
Here comes the crisis of the play. The scene is 
in the office of Miss Tylden, telegraph tape, tele- 
phone speaking tubes well en evidence, Ains- 
worth having gone through the books of the fiem 
declares it to be hopelessly insolvent, In impas- 
sioned language be begs Miss Tylden to sign a 
petition in bankruptcy. However, in the nick of 
time a blind nobleman who, as he says, is “ ab- 
surdly rich ” comes to the rescue with £80,000, and 
the. Been of Tylden & Co, sails merrily on. The 
heroine, again the head of a prosperous concern, 
accepts the offer of her former suitor, Ainsworth, 
who, by the way, has been by no means too 
tender in his financial dealings with her, and 
then the play comes to an end. Mrs. Langtry 
with charming grace tries to make the most of 
the title r6le, and although the character is well 
adapted to her natural resources, it was easily 
seen that she was fighting against too great odds. 
‘The unsympathetic tendency of the play and the 
absurdly intricate commercial details that had to 
be waded through, are for the most part perfectly 
unintelligible to the major part of the audience. 
By the way, time appears to deal kindly with the 
«Jersey Lilly,” and at the present time she looks 
as young and piquant as when she first made her 
début on the stage. 

Mr. Geo. Grossmith, the popular “one-man” 
entertainer, left England for America on Wednes- 
day in the Teutonic. Lunderstand that if he can 
make his engagements fit in, he will make the 
return trip by way of the Orient, giving entertain- 
ments en route. 

Buffalo Bill’s * Wild West’? show came to an 
end last week, when the buck-jumpers, mustangs, 
saddles, harness, grand stands, scenery, tents and 
general “ props” were sold under the hammer, 
Colonel Cody sat on horseback near the auctioneer 
during the sale, and gave the bidders the benefit of 
his personal knowledge, which seemed to be so 
universally in favour of every animal sold that 
some of the buyers were ungracious enough to in- 
sinuate that the gallant colonel might have “ spoke 
sarkastick ”? in some case: According to the 
colonel, the animals were given away at the prices 
they fetched, but taking into account that it is not 
every one who wants to go scampering over rough 
prairies at break-neck speed, and then stop sudden- 
ly with ajerk of the bit that would be enough to pull 
any ordinary hackney’s head off, the figures obtain- 
ed were really quite as good as might be expected. 
The majority of the horses fetched an average of 
abouttwenty guineas, while Colonel Cody's own cob, 
a present to him from Rosa Bonheur, realised 100 
guineas. The last lot on the catalogue was a team 
of four handsome mules, which have been driven 
daily in the “ Deadwood Coach” during the season, 
Three hundred and eighty guineas was the price 
paid for these, with their elaborately ornamented 
harness, and it was rumoured that the proprietors 
of Pears’ Soap were the buyers, 
































SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET FOR 
1892. 


a ee 
(Passep By THE Lowgr Houss.) 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Derarrmenr or Home Arrarrs. 
8.—Hokkaido Administrative Board. 
20. Weights and Measures 
Examination Ex- 











































penses ‘ 259.562 unchanged 
Fu and Ken Expenditures. 
Management of 
Foreign Settle- 
ments and Repairs 1,825.950 unchanged 
9. Joint Police Ex. 
enses + 124, unchanged 
16. Weights Maas, Oe 
ures Examination 
Expenses .........11,881.643, not allowed 
Total ......  138,761.062 126,619,857 
DerarrMent o¥ Finance, 
3.—Rewards and 
Pensions ......4.. 233,642,483 unchanged 
2. Civil Service 
Pensions . 43,202.089 unchanged 
3 Military Pensions 162,873.845 unchanged 
4. Naval Pensions — 27,566.549 unchanged 
6.—The House of 
Peers 40,045.000 45,941.000 
1. Salaries 41,400.000 unchanged 
3. Travelling 
penses rs, 3,804.000 unchanged 
4. Miscellaneous 
Salaties ...... 841.000 737.000 
7.—The House of 
Representatives 122,933.500 _122,620.500 
1, Salaries ++ 103,446.000 unchanged 
. Travelling Ex- 
penses ++ 13,691,000 unchanged 
4. Miscellaneous 
salaries... 1,860,500 1,762,500 
5. Office Expenses 3,936,000 3:721,000 
10.—Official Gasette Bureau. 
6. Expenses of 
Publication... 42,173,252 unchanged 
Total wu. 444,794235  444,377.235 


DEPARTMENT oF WaR. 
2.—Military Ex- 





penses 379,024.954 unchanged 
4. Food . 261,533.440 unchanged 
6. Horses unchanged 





+ TN7,491.514 
3—Gendarmerie, "49 


770.497 unchanged 


66.472 





unchanged 
++ 446,202,923 446,202,923 
DerartMenT of ComMUNICATIONS. 
3-—Expense of Com: 
munications 








388,632.922 236,363,172 












1. Salaries 78,688.000 35,302.00 
3. Works of 
munication... 271,950.716 181,150.670 
4. Travelling Ex: i 
penses , 26,006,900 11,359.263 
5. Miscellaneous 
Salaries 9,068.630 519244430 
6. Office Expenses 2.918.676 2,626,809 
Grand Total of 
Ordinary Ex. 
penditures ... 1,418,391.142 1,251,822.749 














EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

Derarrment or Home Arrarrs. 

8.—Buildings and 
Repairs , 


1, New Buildings —_19,556.705 3,456.705, 
13.—=Reconstruction 
of Offices de- 
stroyed by Fire - = 


1. Sapporo Ku Office 
and Police Station 




















rebuilt ., 1,484.010 unchanged 
t4—Borchase of Lau | * e 
in Hokkaido .,, - = 
1, Land Purchased 139.456 unchanged 
Total ciiieicess 21,180,771 5,08.171 
DerarrMenr or Finance. 
1.—Subsidies - - 
1. Subsidy to the 
Japan Railway 
Company ..... 187,396.221 unchanged 
DerarrMent or War. 
4-—Buildings and 3. 
Repairs ‘ - _ 
4. New Bu dings 
Offog Batradkal, 17,710,768 154693.750 
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Department or Navy. 
1.—Building of Men- 




















the last game of the series at the Manhattan Chess 
Club with E, Delmar. The game in full :— 




















obewar, tia os ute qaaslortian Devence. | 
1. Building of Men- White (Bair Blas Cases 
of-war wssesese  178,110.482 unchanged Let eta i ktio AA 
Department oF COMMUNICATIONS. 3—P to O4 a—F X 
3. Buildings and 4—Kt takes P FP we K Kt3 
Repairs 198,258.230 _98,708.960 5—B to K3 5—Bto Kt2 
7. Buildings of Parcels 6—B to K 2 bP to Q3 
Post Office... 181,928.230 81,908.960 7—Ktto B3 
8, Repairs of Parcels 8—Castles 
Post Offices. 16,330,000 16,800,000 g—P to B3 9—P 0 O4 
—_—— ro—Kt x Kt 1o—P x Kt 
Grand Total of Ex- 11—P to K5 1r—Kt to K sq. 
traordinary Ex- 12—P to KB 4 12—P to B3 
penditures ... 602,655,872 484,989.584]  13—P x P 13—B x P 
| 4K to Q2 14—Kt to Q3 
Grand Total ... 2,021,047-014 1,736,812.333 15—Kt to B3 15—R to Kt sq. 
16—-Rto Ktsq. 16 -Oto Ba 
17—-Kt to Q 4 17—B to Qe 
18—B to Kt 4 18—Kt to B§ 
CHESS. 19-BtoBsq. — 19-B X B 
—_—e——_ ze 
{Att Communications to be addressed to the Cuxa¥ Eo1Ton.) 20-9 ks a ee x Kucts 
The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 22—Q to K2 22—Q to B 4 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 23—B to Q2 a5 te 
86, Main Street. 24—Q P XP 24—Q to B 7 
= 25-K RtoQsq. 25—R x BP 
Sotution or Prosiem No. 47. 26—Q to Ksq. 26—-Rto K5 
witiTe. BLACK. 27—Q to B2 27—R to K B sq. 
1-BtoR7 1—Anything 28-9 to BS 28—Rto K7 
2—Q, Kt, B, or R mates acc. 29—-Rto KB sq. 29—K Rio B7 
30—P to K6 3o—R x Reh. 
Correct solutions received from Omega, Scac- 31-RXR 31—R x R ch. 


chi, W.HS., O. Balk, J-D., and Digamma. 





Socution or Prostem No. 1 (sy E. G B. 


Vauee) in Presipenr’s PROBLEM 


Comperitiow. 
1—K to B6 —K x Kt 
2—K to Q 5 (dis. ch. 

and mate). 1—P x Kt 


2—R mates at Q 7. 


1—-Q moves or P ad- 


2—Kt x Pon K 2, or 
to R 8, ace. (mate). 
if Q to Kt Sor to R sq 
either of these moves mates.] 
1—-R moves 
2—Kt x P on Kt 5 (mate). 


vances 


Correct solutions received from W.H.S., Shogi, 
Omega, J-D., Ed. Batavus, O. Balk, G.S., and 


H. L. Fardel. 


Propuem No. 49. 
By R. H. Seymour. 








White to play and mate in two moves. 











The tournament is progres 


rounds next week. 
Davieson, Mason, and Schiff are going strong an 


the final tussle will probably be contested by some 


of these players. 





Here Lasker seems to be continuing his tr 
phant progress in the New World. 


Times :— 
Aw Artistic Cuess Game. 
LASKER DEFEATS J. W. BAIRD IN A REMARK- 
ABLY CLEVER CONTEST. 


Here Lasker gave another exhibition of fine 


chess strategy yesterday afternoon, when he bea 
J. W. Baird in a most artistic manner. 


The game was one of the best contested of the 
series, the unlooked-for sacrifice of the pawn by 
Lasker on his twenty-third move and the rare 
Ihe brought about 


vigour and precision with wh 
the utter demolition of the adverse position are a 
lustration of the German master’s style. 

is is Lasker’s twentieth victory 








ng well in the local 
Chess Club, the second round now being played. 
We hope to give the score of the first and second 
As itlooles now, Messrs. Balk, 


am 
We clip the 
following from a recent copy of the New York 


will play 


esh one. 
Digitized by OC gle 


3ja—Resigns. 








A JAPANESE CENTRAL MISSION. 
ee 
By Rev. W. T, A. Barser, M.A. 


‘The present state of Christian Missions ip 
Japan, and the effect of the anti-foreign reaction on 
the adherents of a creed necessarily introduced 
from foreign lands, offers a most interesting pro- 
blem to the sympathetic onlooker, and a’ most 
important subject to the faith and prayer of the 
Western Churches. ‘The world is familiar with 
the revolution which, ina moment seized a gallant 

‘1 from the further edge of the East, and set 
marching abreast of the progress of the world. 
hree or four years ago that nation reached the 
crest of the westernising ; the schools were cram- 
med to suffocation with boys and girls learning 
English, and the ordinary routine of the mathe- 
matics and science of the West; the picturesque, 
but inconvenient, native dress was rapidly disap- 
pearing in the great cities—even the pretty Japa- 
hese ladies, with their becoming coiffureand robes, 
were rapidly changing themselves into waistless 
and dowdy imitations of second-rate English- 
women, Parallel with these signs came a large 
nflux into the Chiristian—ie., the Western— 
Charch. But the barque of Japanese life rides on 
choppy and changeful seas ; already it has passed 
from crest to trough. Native dress is once more 
in the ascendant ; schools, built large for the hopes 
of the moment of success, lic half-empty, and the 
commanicant rolls of most of the missions are 
diminished or stationary. The reasons of this 
rapid change cannot be enlarged on here, The 
immediate irritating cause has been the ill-success 
of the attempt of Japan to shake herself free from 
the extra-territoriality clauses of the European 
treaties. By the conditions of these, foreigners 
resident in Japan are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of their own consuls, aud not to Japanese law. 
The aspirations of a Westernising nation naturally 
yearn for the removal of the last stigma of bar- 
barism. But popular confidence takes long to 
grow, and so far the Western Powers decline 
to take the risk; Japanese amour propre has 
heen deeply wounded, and the vainest race in 
the world revenges itself by a hasty recoil 
from the manners of the civilisation which thus 
demonstrates its contempt for its imitator. The 
self-styled national party, which distinguishes 
itself by its anti-foreign expressions, yet out-Wes- 
ternises the world in ils agitation, during the first 
year of the new-fouuded Japanese Diet, asked for 
powers beyond those of the recent Liberal Con- 
stitution. It seeks to force the Government to 
resign if censured by the majority of the Diet, and 
has liad to be content with the calin firm-seatedness 
of a Cabinet formed on the Prussian model and 
receiving its appointment imperturbably from the 
Emperor, irrespective of the blatancy of political 
parties. But deep beneath all other reasons and 
expressions of reaction lies the innate fickleness 
and love of change of the Japanese. Like the 
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Ever since Paul wrote to the Galatians the 
Christian missionary has found quick initial success 
and subsequent special difficulties in dealing with 
such a people. It is of no use to grow discouraged 
and to give up the attempt. The solution of the 
problem is thiss-recognising the volatile elements 
of change, by a holy opportunism to use the right 
feans for winning the respect and affection of a 
nation, quick and susceptible, even if unstable. 
Thus itis that the desire for education has been 
utilised by almost every one of the missionary 
societies at work in Japan; large and handsome 
Mission Schools are to be found everywhere, and 
no inconsiderable degree of successhas been gained 
though this means, Notable among these is the 
Doshisha, at Kyoto, where, even in this time of 
depression, some 700 boys and girls are being 
taught, and where it rarely happens that a 
“graduate” has not in his course become a 
Christian, Our own Society is not represenjed, 
but our work is suitably and ably done by our 
healthy daughter, the Methodist Church of Canada. 
‘The traits of resemblance are perfect, and there is a 
curious thrill of pleasure to the British Methodistin 
passing from the work of other missions, excellent 
End satisfactory as it is, to that which vibrates 
with the same modes and utterances of spiritual 
life as his own, Naturally the work in ‘Tokyo, 
the new capital of the empire, excites special 
interest. A splendid girls’ school, taught by 
devoted women, instinct with true Christian life, 
gives much hope for the homes of the future. 
Society classes, led by three of the gisls, one of 
them sorely beset by unbelieving parents ; regular 
Bible lessons; meetings for prayer in which g 
voices sound—Methodist in utterance of spirit 
communion ; a strong Christian influence leading 
to the Saviour—all these signs delight with the 
hope and belief that here is being built up the 
firmest future of the Church. In fact, to attend a 
service in the large Azabu Church, with its Cana- 
dian-educated native pastor, its self-supporting 
congregation, its pews of bright boys and gitls, is 
an inspiration to the visitor, who listens while he 
longs for the interpreter of the gift of tongues. 

















Elsewhere are similar congregations, though 
unassisted by schools. But the nrost striking de= 
partment of the work of the Mission is the Central 
Tabernacle service of Rev. Dr. C. S. Eby, who 
avowedly imitates the West London Mission of 
Rev. H. P. Hughes. ‘The phrase, “a holy oppor- 
tunism,” has been used above. None more fit can 
be found for Dr. Eby’s modes. His reasoning is 
this, “The Japanese love change, debate, show. 
We will have no hole-and-corner business in se- 
cluded parts of the city. We will settle ourselves 
in acentral site, and will show them we mean to 
stay and to win this city.” Tokyo is the citadel 
of the nation’s intellectual life, Ils university and 
its graded schools give a tesident population of 
some fifty thousand students, from schoolboys 
tipwards, Win these, argues Dr. Eby, and 
Japan is won. A. tabernacle has been built, 
burnt, rebuilt, electric lighted, organed, pianoed, 
and frequently filled—all during’ the’ last. two 
years. Something like 20,000 dollars have been 
Spent, Social and literary meetings, lectures, 
concerts, and the like, are means used to draw 
the young men, and the religious aim of the en- 
terprise is always held well to the front. Durin 

a recent short visil'td Tokyo: I nialurally. visited 
this seat of work, so utterly unlike anything pos- 
sible in unprogressive China. ‘The Weduesday 
evening meeting was notable by the extension of 
the right hand of fellowship to those who had 
joined the Church during the preceding quarter. 
Some of these were quite little boys, atiending 
the primary or middle schools of the neighbour- 
hood, who, though the sons of heathen parents 
had experienced no hindrance in their desire to 
confess Christ: During the eighteen months of the 
active work of the Mission there have been a hund- 
ted applications for baptism, and more than filty 
have been recived intothe Church, In many cases 
these were young men coming up to the University 
from districts where Christianity had scarcely 
been known, The peculiar minglement of the 
social with the religious was evidenced in the 
conduct of this meeting, where, aller an address 
on mission work in China, volubly translated by a 
graduate of the University, ices were served 
round, and a violin duet by two girls, students in 
the Tokyo School of Music, followed by the story 
of Daniel given by a youth after the fashion of 
the teashouse story-tellers, occupied the rest of the 
evening, which closed with a double doxology in 
Chinese’ solo and in Japanese unison! ‘The ar- 
rangement had been left in the hands of the 
Japanese themselves. The following Saturday 
evening was devoted to a regular entertainment, 











French, brave, vain, artistic, neat, sensitive, quick, | comprising recitation, readings, vocal and in- 

in| they are also, like the French, ever ready to toss|strumental musi¢ in the style to which England 

tudythe toy of the previous hour and toclutch a|is so accustomed. ‘The main interest. natur- 
ally. altaghed to the Sunday services. 1 
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morning service of the ordinary Church type 
is not largely attended. In the afternoon an 
audience of some couple of hundred young men, 
almost entirely unbelievers, assembled to hear a 
lecture from Rev. Dr. Cochrane on “ Moses, the 
Liberator and the Legislator.” This formed one 
of a series, reminding me strongly of a similar set, 
delivered at the Madras Christian College, a 
series offering a magnificent, even unique, oppor- 
tunity of reaching a thoughtful and independent 
class of the nation’s brightest youth. The lecture 
was first delivered in pointed English paragraphs, 
and then translated into flowing Japanese by the 
same Tokyo graduate as has been mentioned 
before. I felt fairly thrilled at the skill and power 
with which the lecturer brought home to the con- 
sciences of his hearers the great moral and spiritual 
truths of his theme. He concluded by announcing 
as his next Sunday’s theme, ‘Justin Martyr.” 
In the evening a crowded audience assembled to 
hear a sermon, illustrated with magic-lantern slides. 
Dr. Eby has in his own house a manutactory 
of Scripture slides, photographed and coloured by 
Japanese, and hopes, ere long, by the sale of spare 
Copies, to make this part of his mission self-support- 
ing. He binds himself down to no absolute con- 
tinuity of detail in his plans, but changes as he 
notices flagging of interest. Of course, the main 
reliance is in the strong Christian influence among 
their fellow.students of the young men already 
brought to Christ. 

It would be unwise to appraise this bold effort. 
It seemed to ne that the experiment is well worth 
trying. The results are probably less satisfactory 
than those of ordinary steady mission work in the 
solidity and premanence of the Church built 
up, and there are evident traces of the danger of 
attracting from the more ordinary Churches around, 
But the Canadian Mission is proving its worth of 
the high trust reposed in it by neglecting no means, 
determinately and bravely aiming at the flower of 
the nation’s youth, and its reward is in a thorough- 
ly representative and all-round work, which must 
Nave a grand effect on the future. Here, at 
any rate, there is growth and life. Different 
types of Christian intelligence will lead to sym- 
pathy with different sides of this work. As ex 
perienced in the mission problems of another 
land, [rejoice in both sides. Coming fresh from 
afield where patience is the first of all needful 
qualities, [couldn't help asking Dr. Eby what he 
and his English prototype would have done had 
their lot fallen in China, and expressing my belief 
that less than a year would have broken either of 
them down. His answer was suggestive. “ God 
knew that was so, He has sent neither of us there. 
My work is here, Fuse this method.” By fruits shall 
we know. Let one personal trait conclude these 
notes. Struck with the expense of the under- 
taking, I asked Dr. Eby, “ Have you the audacity 
[Lused a shorter Anglo-Saxon term] of your pro- 
totype?” “Ah, sir,” said he, “I think I should 
have at home; but it is hard to have—audacity— 
at five thousand miles distance.” 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


sence 
(Revrer “Srectat” To “ Japan Matt.”] 


London, December gth. 
The Monetary Conference is now about to 
discuss the general bimetallic scheme. 
London, December 12. 
In the United States Senate, Mr. Stewart 
moved an amendment to the Sherman Act by 
the free coinage of silver and the issue of Trea- 
sury Bonds based upon silver deposits. 
London, December 15th. 
The Monarchists and the revolutionists of all 
shades are seeking to fan the growing discon- 
tent, both in Paris and throughout France, with 
the present régime, consequent upon the daily 
extension of the Panama Canal scandal. 


[“Srrctac” Tezecram To “Jaran Mart.”] 


Nagasaki, December 13, 
The Ravenna Court of Enquiry will be held 
in Yokohama about the zoth inst. 


[From rua “Stuoarone Free Parss.”] 

The United States Delegates have submitted 
their proposals to the International Conference, 
and consider that it will be necessary to establish 
an International agreement for providing an 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver bul- 
lion into full debt-paying money, fixing the ratio 
of both the metals and creating a uniform charge 
to the public for coining their gold and silver. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
a ee 





THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghat, 
Nagasaki and }perN.V.K. Friday, Dee, 25rd. 
Kobe... 





To-day, Dec. 17th. 
Sunday, Dec. asth.t 
Sunday, Dec. 18th. 

Monday, Dec. 26th.|l 


Wed’day, Dec. 28th. 
Saturday, Dec, gist. 
‘Thursday, Jan. 5th 


from America per P. M. Co, 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Hongicong. per P, & 0. Cov 
From(.anada,&e. perC.?.M.Co 
From Europe via 

Hongkong: perN.D. Lloyd 
From America... per 0. & 0. Go. 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Ci 





© City of Peking left San Fran 
left San Francisco vit Honolul 
of China left Vancouver on Deet 


1coon November 26th. $ China 
fon December Oth. Emprass 
ber 33th. 





THK NEXT MAIL Laavas 
For Europe, vid 








Shanghai per M.M. Co. Tuesday, Dec. aoth. 
For Ameri perP,M.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 20th. 
for Shanghai, 

Kobe, ‘and ® pec N.V. K Tuesday, Dec. 2oth 

Nagasaki ... 


. Saturday, Dec. agth. 
Tuesday, Dec. 27th. 
Thursiay, Dec. agth. 


For Hongkong 
For Hongkong 












Friday, Dec. 30th. 
Friday, Jan. 6th. 


Thursday, Jan. 12th. 


perN.D Lloyd 
 perC. P.M. Co. 


|. BP. Co, 





Tacoma 








LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
roth December,—Otaru via ports 6th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
roth December,—Shanghai and ports 4th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
1th December,—Fushiki 4th December, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Pak Ling, British steamer, 1,910, Long, rth 
December,—I.iverpool via ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 12th 
December,—Nagasaki, Coal,—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Walter, 
12th December,—Kobe roth December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tacoma, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, rath 
December,—Hongkong vid ports, General,— 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Ulysses, British steamer, 2,300, Wm. P. Lapage, 
12th December,—Liverpool via ports, General, 
—Butterfield & Swire. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034,) Tipple, 
12th December,—Kobe 11th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Brown, 13th 
December,—Kobe 12th December, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
14th December,—Otaru vid ports 8th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, 14th De- 
cember,—Kobe. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
15th December,—Hachinohe 13th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
15th December,—Yokosuka 15th December, 
Light.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yarra, French steamer, 2,126, De Maubeuge, rsth 
December,—Marseilles vid ports 3oth October, 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, J. R. Edwards, 
16th December,—Kanazawa 16th December, 
Light.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co, 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
16th December,—Hakodate vid ports 14th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Fanctvo, American steamer, 2,246, 
J. T. Smith, 17th December,—Hongkong ‘roth 
December, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
16th December,—Shanghai and ports 8th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
16th December,—Kobe 15th December, Gene- 
cal. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
17th December,—Shimonoseki, Gene! ip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 























DEPARTURES. 
Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
roth December,—Otaru, Light.—S, Asano & Co. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdive, 
toth December,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 




















Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,845, Davis, 
roth December,—London vid ports, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
11th December,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
11th December,—Yokosuka, Light.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
12th December,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, Pender, 
T2th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Jaeger, 13th De- 
cember,—Hamburg via ports, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 13th 
December,—Nagasaki, Light.— Mitsu BishiSha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, H. 
Walter, 13th December,—Otaru via ports, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
13th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tacoma, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, 13th 
December,—Tacoma, Wash., vid Victoria, B.C., 
General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,783, Jamieson, 
14th December,—New York vid ports, General. 
—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
14th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
15th December,—Otaru via ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ulysses, British steamer, 2,300, Wm. P. Lapage, 
isth December,—London via ports, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Yarra, French steamer, 2,126, De Maubeuge, 16th 
December, — Yokosuka, Light.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
16th December,—Yokosuka, Light.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
16th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
seu Kaisha. 

Pak Ling, British steamer, 1,910, Long, 16th 
December,—London vid ports, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,871, Dwyer, 17th 
December,—Hongkong vid ports, General.— 
Dodwell, Catlill & Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
17th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yur 
sen Kaisha. 





PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports:—Messrs. Z. Kadoya, G. Jinko, M. 
Kunimatsa, and T. Ino in cabins 69 passengers 
jn Bectaze. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Lucy B, Blanchard, Rev. 
H. J. Foss, Mrs. Uchida, and Mrs. Ouyeda in 
cabi'; Mr. Yamada and Mr. Vamamoto in second 
class, and 52 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Tacoma, from Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr. J. H. Miller and Mr. W. E. Bridge- 
man in cabin; 79 Chinese and 7 Japanese in 
steerage. For Tacoma: Mr. and Mrs. F. Dodwell 
and 2 children in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe : 
—1 passenger in cabin ; 5 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fom Kobe : 
—Mr.J. Hara, Governor of Yamaguchi, Mr. H. 
Tomioica, Chief Engineer (Navy), and Lieutenant 
Commander K. Ito in cabin 3 passengers in 
second class, and 18 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Yarra, from Marseilles vid 

ports :—Messrs. Turuda Komekitchi, Riband, 
Cherel, Devergie, Mrs. Marshall, Messrs. Hatano, 
Munter, Wilson, and Hanbury in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, fcom Hako- 
date via ports:—Mr. Y. Yagihashi in cabin; Mr. 
T. Takahashi and Mr. Y, Kotoku in second class, 
and 37 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Whitthall 
and daughter, Mrs. Wm. Thompson and 2 chil- 
dren, Mr. M. Abraham, and Mr. Wallace in 
cabin; Messrs. John Sullivan, H. W. Flint, and At 
Ninckam in second class, and 23 passengers in 
steerage, Far Hakodate. \passengecs in staet- 
age. For Otara: 2 passengers in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Miss Funk, Rev. Chas. Beal’s son, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Medhurst and 2 children in 
cabin. 

Pet American steamer City of Rio de Fanciva, 
from Hongkong :—Messrs. J.B. Cousin 
ielclaiieue Jp: BeGousingy Joh 
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Doe, and Chun Fat Chum and native servant in 
cabin. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Messrs. A. H. Nathan, L. M. Conwell, 
C. H. Hill, J. B. Gilliat, F. H. B. Ellis, W. H. 
Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Fein Son and child, Mrs. 
Fun Lum and child, and Mr. Ah Yet and child in 
aabin; 3 Chinese and 2 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mrs. Michinaga, Miss ‘T. Stewart, 
Mrs. Ishikawa, Mrs. Steadman, Mr. Lee Bew 
Sang, and Mr. S, J. Caswell in cabin; Mr. S. 
Imanichi in second class, and 45 passengers in 
steerage. 








CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk, 97 bales; Waste Silk, 494 bales. 

















Per British steamer Tacoma, for Tacoma, 
Wash., vid Victoria, B.C. :— 
TEA. 

vacirig New onan 

Coasre YORK. citcaco. cites. TOTAL. 

Shanghai 3 - —-— — 

Hyogo... Br - 172, 305558 

Yokohama 69 - 347 _- 416 

Total ... 181 Coed S19 305 1,005 
SILK. 

waw YORK, OTHRR cITH roTAL. 

Shanghai 280 280 

Yokohama. 500 500 

Total .. 780 : 780 





Per|Japenese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Treasure, $24,000.00. 








REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Otaru the 6th December 
at 2 p.m.; had strong W.N.W. winds and passing 
snow squalls; had same weather to Hakodate, 
where arrived the 7th at 9.15 a.m. and left the 8th 
at 8a.m.; had gentle S.S.W. winds and cloudy 
weather. Arrived at Oginohama the gth at 6.30 
am. and left at 0.20 p.m.; had strong N.W. 
winds and clear weather; off Inuboye wind light 
and variable with light rain showers; thence clear 
and fine weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth December at 1 p.m. : 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the qth Decem- 
ber at 11a.m. Arrived at Nagasaki the 6th at 3 
a.m. and left the same day at3 p.m. Arrived at 
Moji the following day at 3 a.m. and left again at 
7 a.m. Atrived at Kobe the 8th at 3.20 p.m, and 
feft the gth at noon, Arrived at Yokohama the 
following day at3 p.m. Experienced moderate 
N.E. winds and fine, cloudy weather to Nagasaki; 
thence to Kobe had light northerly winds, and 
dull, cloudy weather, moderate N.E. winds were 
met with and fine, clear weather along the coast 
to Yokohama. 

The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Cap- 
tain Olsen, reports :—Left Fushiki the 4th Decem 
ber at midnight; had light winds from N.W, and 
fine weather until 4 p.m. on the 5th when the wind 
freshened from the south with increasing sea and 
every appearance of bad weather ; at 6 p.m, wind 
chopped round to westward, and freshening all the 
time with heavy squalls and rain, increasing sea; 
at 11 p.m, blowing a whole gale from N.W., dan- 
gerous cross sea, ship labouring heavily with a 
heavy list to starboard and taking large quanti- 
ties of water overhawl; decided to run to Funa- 
kawa; at midnight similar weather, squalls much 
heavier; on the 6th at 1.35 a.m. anchored at 
Funakawa, the weather continuing the sane 
throughout the whole day; on the 7th, at 7 a.m., 
weather having moderated slightly left for Volo 
hama at 8am. Wind and sea increasing, ship 
making very little head way ; at 9.20 a.m. terrific 
gale, sea confused and dangerous; ship sometimes 
entirely submerged in water; bow up again for 
Funakawa, arrived their at 10,35 a.m.; on the 8th, 
at 8 a.m, left again for Yokohama; had moderate 
W. and §.W, winds with heavy sea and squally 
weather to Shiriyaesaki, which was passed at 1.7 
on the gth; thence to Kinkasan, which was passed 
at 10.50 p.m. moderate S.W. and W. winds, fine 
weather and moderate sea; thence to Inuboye, 
which was passed at 4 p.m. on the roth, moderate 
N.W. and variable winds; at g p.m. wind fresh- 
ening feom westward with very heavy sea; al 
midnight blowing a whole gale high dangerous 
sea, shipping large quantities of water forward; 
at 6.55 a.m. on the r1th rounded Noshima, wind 
and sea moderating a little and gradually de- 
creasing on nearing Yokohama, which arrived at 
noon, had strong north-easterly current between 
Inuboye-saki and Noshima. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports :—Leit Kobe the 11th December 
at 10 a.m, and proceeded full speed for Shiwotsu; 
fresh W.N.W. breeze and clear weather. Arrived 
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at Shiwotsu at 1.24 p.m. and left at 2.50 p.m. 
same evening and proceeded full speed for Yoko- 
hama; had moderate to fresh breeze at N.N.W. 
with clear weather and smooth sea to Oshima, 
h was abeam at 8.46 p.m.; thence to port fresh 
lo strong W.N.W. and west winds with fine, clear 
weather and high following sea. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the t2th December at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Afiike Maru, Captain 
Thompson, reports :—Left Otaru the 8th Decem- 
ber at 2 p.m.; had moderate S. to S.W. winds, 
overcast sky, and threatening to snow; on the gth 
at §.30 a.m. passed Okushira light, strong south- 
easterly winds and freshening, slight sea, cloudy, 
overcast weather with sleet; at 10 a.m, moderate 
gale from N.N.W. with hard squalls of wind ac- 
companied with frequent heavy snow storms, 
moderate sea, same weather continued throughout 
to Hakodate; passing Shirakami at 1 p.m. and 
arrived at Hakodate at 5 p.m. Left the irth at 
8 am.; had strong N.W. winds and freshening, 
accompanied with thick snow, land obscured; at 
noon moderate gale from W.N.W., hard squalls 
of id with blinding snow storms, weather clear 
at times, high sea; at 12.30 p.m. passed Shiriya- 
saki; at 8 p.m. wind and sea decreasing less snow 
and weather cleared; on the rath at 3 a.m. passed 
Yamada, gentle to moderate westerly winds and 
fine, clear weather, slight sea, which continued 
throughout to Oginohama, arriving there at 2 
p.m, and left the same day at 11 p.m.; from Ogi- 
nohama to Inuboye, passed at 6.30 p.m., had 
gentle to moderate S.W. to westerly breeze with 
fine, clear weather, slight southerly swell ; at mid- 
night moderate wind and fine, clear weather, high 
southerly swell; on the 14th at 3.40 a.m, passed 
Noshima, strong breeze and freshening with high 
sea; at 7.13 a.m. passed Kanon-saki, light airs 
and misty. Arrived at Yokohama at 8.45 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain M. 
Matsumoto, reports:—Left Hakodate the 14th 
December at 10 a.m. ; had gentle west-north-west- 
erly breeze and snowy weather till g p.m.; thence 
similar breeze and fine weather. Arrived at Ogi 
nohama the 15th at 9.25 a.m, and left at 1.50 p.m.; 
had gentle north-westerly and fine weather, Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 16th December at 3.15 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 8th December 
at 1,43 pain. ; encountered strong N.W. gales with 
occasional snow showers, up to arrival at Nagasaki 
the roth at 8.20 p.m. Left Nagasaki the 11th; 
had continued strong N.W. gales and snow showers 
at intervals, Arrived at Kobe the r3th att p.m. 
and left the 1gth at noon; had fresh to moderate 























N.W, and NCR. winds and fine, clear weather up 
to arrival at Yokohama the 16th December at 5.30 
p.m, Passed nothing of note except, large sailing 
ship standing for Kobe off Rock Island, yesterday. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Pender, reports :—Left Kobe the 15th December 
at noon; had from gentle to moderate north- 
westerly winds andfine, clear weather to Oshima, 
which was passed al 8.25 p.m.; thence to midnight 
gentle to light variable windincreasing to moderate 
breeze from N.N.W., with clear weather continu- 
ing to Rock Island, which was passed at_11.30 





a.m. on the 16th; wind then hauling to N.E. with 
cloudy weather and moderate breeze, simi 
winds and weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
at 6.25 pn. On the 16that 10.40 a.m, passed 
German ship Frieburg 10 miles W.S.W. of Rock 
Island and steering west. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Left Hongkong the roth 
December at 3 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 
17th December at 1.50 a.m. Passage, 6 days, 9 

















hours, and 8 min, o the north end of Formosa 
had strong N.E. gales with a very heavy head 
sea; thence to Yokoshima had moderate N.N.W, 
breeze ; thence to port fine weather. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ae 
IMPORTS 

The Market remains, in most respects, as last 
noted. The drop in exchange has continued, and 
buyers have been compelled to pay full prices for 
goods purchased, which they claim leaves but little 
or no margin for them, as interior merchants are 
far below the parity of this market—and will pro- 

bably go without rather than pay up. 
COTTON PIECK GOO 














PER PiECRe 














Grey Shirtings—84%, 38h yds. syinches $1.75 to 2.35 
ey Shittings—glh, 384 yds. ainches 2.00 to 2.90 
T. Cloth—71h, 2g yards, 32inches ..... 1.35 to 1.80 
ludigo 12 yards, gyinches... 1.35 to 1.80 
Prints—Assorted, 25 yards, 165 to 2.50 
‘ou—HaliansandSattecas Wack, 32 ran vanp. 
inches een ee o12 to 0. 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, azinches 6.00. to 8,50 
Victoria Lawas, 12 yards, 42-sinches... 0 624 to 0.773 








a yards, 43 inches 


gle 
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Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2lb, 24/25 yards, ran rice. 

30 inches 17h to #375 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.81b, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 135 toa 4s 
‘Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31h, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches 1450 to 1,60 
Turkey Reds—3.4to 3.81b, 24/25 yard : 

32 inches 1,62} to 1.724 
‘Turicey Reds—4 to’ 4-815, 24/25 yards, 

32 inches ne 195 to 2.10 

WOOLLIENS. Pen YARD, 








$o.24 to 0.38 






























jo yards, 32 inches hest 0.270 30 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 
Medium 0.34 to 36) 
Heatian Clot 
amon 0.17} to 
Mousseline de 7m S 
inches ond to 049 
SOinches 0.30 to 0.45 
54 @ 56 inch 0.474 to 0.578 
1 54 18 56 inch 0.30 to 0.65 


‘carletand Green, 4 to 3! 




















0.35 to 0.49 
COLTON VARNS, pan peut. 

16/44, Ordin $27.00 to 29 00 
. 16/24, Media 29.00 to Aree 
| 16/24, Good to Rew 31.00 to 31.50 
116/24, Reverse 29.50 to 30.50 
+ 28/32, Ordinar: 30.00 to 32.50 
28/32, Medium 32.00 to 33.50 
28/32, Good to Bent. 34 00 to 34.50 
38/42, Mediun to Best. 36.00 to 37.50 


No. 32s, fwo-fold .. 


oot 
No. 428, Two-fold seo te a5 98. 


438.00 to 49.00 
rennaces 





No. 20s, Bombay 71.00 to 80,00 




























No. 16s, Bombay - 70.00 to 76.00 
Now. t0/'4, Roralay 80.00 to 70.00 
METALS, 

Demand small, at unchanged quotations. 

. ranricu. 

Hat Bars, 4d inch $2.85 to 2.90 
Hat Bars, d inch . 2.95 to 3.00 
Round and xquave up to € incl 2.85 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 
Nailrod, small size . Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.95 to 3.15 
Sheet [ron 3.55 to 3.80 
Galvanized tron sheets 6:80 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5-00 to §.20 





Tron, No.3. 1. 





5 $01.30 





KEROSENE, 

Steady trade continues, Russian brands at the 
moment being especially sought for; prices ob- 
tained in some cases being a little higher than 
quotations given. 


Quotations. 
Chester. 





$1.75 torg7e 






Comet 1.72} tot 
71S 

Devoe 1.674 to 1, 

Russian Anchor pte as 





Russian Moon 1,70 to 0.72% 


SUGAR, 
Market unchanged, with fair business doing. 





Brown Takao sed 







Brown Manila + $4.40 to 4. 

Brown Daitong Soto 398 
Brown Canton 3.85 to 3.00 
White Java and Penang. 5.85 to 5.90 
White Refined 5.65 to 7.90 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the oth instant. Since then, 
settlements on this market amount to 1,650 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks, 148 piculs; Filatures, 1,232 
piculs; Re-reels, 145 piculs; Kateda, 107 piculs; 
Oshu, 18 piculs. In addition to this, direct ship- 
ments have been 144 bales, and the total export 
trade of the week is tlerefore 1,800 piculs, 

_ The fair daily business reported in our last has 

since increased until we had a very large business, 
with advancing prices, The initiative seems to 
have come from Lyons this time where there has 
been apy ntly a considerable revival in trade. 
This news has led to large operations on this 
market, principally in fine.sized Filatures of me- 
dium and best quality. The activity thus caused 
has induced some little buying also for the United 
States, and altogether we have had a lively week 
with high prices, in spite of further weakness in 
exchange. 

Supplies come in from the interior toa fair ex- 
tent, but not sufficient to keep pace with the sales, 
and the stock shows a decrease on the week of 900 
piculs. It will also be noticed from our statistics 
given below that the available supplies to date are 
aver 3,000 piculs less than they were this time last 
year. 

Exchange has drooped from day to day, until at 
last we are once more about on a parity with the 
price of silver bullion in London. 

_ There have been four shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, The Canadian. steamer, 
Empress of India, December oth, took 426 bales; 
the American mail Oceanic, December 10th, 278 
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bales ; the English mail Ancona, December rith, 
97 bales for Europe, and the Northern Pacific 
steamer Tacoma, on the 13th, had 500 bales for the 
New York trade. These departures bring the pre- 
sent export figures up to 31,036 piculs against 
28,993 piculs last year, and 11,446 piculs at the 
same date in 1890. 

Hanks.—Some revival in the demand, and about 
one-third of the stock on this market has been 
settled at about late rates, hardening towards the 
close, especially for anything of decent quality. 

Filatures.—The great bulk of the trade has been 
inthis department, principally for Europe, although 
the coarse-sized Filatures, such as they are, have 
been much enquired for the last two days. In 
European sorts, a rise of $20 or $25 has been paid, 
and quotations now stand as per our list at foot. 
Good, desirable parcels are now getting to be 
scarce and with the prevalent demand are very 
firmly held. 

Re-veels,—A small business in this department, 
quality generally being very unsatisfactory, even 
taking into account the time of year, Tortoise 
chop has been done at $780, with others in propor= 
tion Very cominon Re-veels are noted at $550. 
In other chops no business. 

Rakeda.—Considerable enquiry for best grades, 
of which the stock is very small. One parcel sup. 
posed to be Extra is reported sold at $790, while 
there is a talk of some No. 1 at $772}; other 
grades, as to which buyers complain of the mixed 
quality, are held as follows: No 1 Horsehead, 
$730; No. 2, $680; No. 3, $640. 

In Oshu and Zaysaam sorts, no business has 
been done. 





QUOTATIONS. 






















































ks—No. + - 
Hanks—No. . 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nom. 
Uanks—No. 24 (Shins! $590 to 600 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh '580 to 590 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 575 to 80 
Hanks—No. 3 550to 560 
Hanks—No. 3 530 to 540 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... - 
Filatures—No. t, 10/13. di 840 to 850 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 840 to 850 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, ¢4/17 den., 820 to 830 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 760 to 770 
es—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 760to 770 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 740 to 750 
Re-reel: Extra =— 
Re-reels—(Oshu) Hest = 
Re-reels—No. 770 to 780 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers joo to 710 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 670 to 680 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 640 to 650 
Kakedas—Extea 790 to Soo 
Kakedas—No. t 770 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 14 730 to 740 
Kakedas—No. 2 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 24 650 to 660 
Kaledas—No. 3 630 to 640 
Kakedas—N: 6ioto 620 


Kakedas—N 






Sodai—No. ab... .- 
Kxport Raw Silk ‘Tables to 16th Dec., 1892 :— 




















Season s8oa-1893. 1891-92. 1890-91. 
Bags, Barge, a 

10,306 3,918 

20,155 7.228 

iets Bales 30,461 11,146 

ai lad { Piculs 31,036 11,446 

A Direct 2 TeMa: tome. rove, 

Export from tst July } 32,900 30,500 Le aad 

Stock, 16th December ... 10,000 15,500 16,000 

Available suppliesto date 42,900 46,000 27,900 





WASTE SILK. 

There has again been a large business in this 
branch, although settlements are not so plentiful 
as in the previous week and the buying entered in 
the daily sales amounts to 1,300 piculs, distributed 
thus: Cocoons, 64 piculs; Noshi, 590 piculs; 
Kibiso, 646 piculs. Direct shipments have been 
trifling, and the business of the week practically 
stands at 1,300 piculs. 

Prices are firm in sympathy with the Raw Silk 
market, but without any notable advance. Ar- 
rivals from the interior do not keep pace with 
sales and the stock is reduced 800 piculs on the 
week. 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote. The Empress of India, 
December gth, carried one bale of Tama for the 
New York trade. The English mail Ancona, 494 
bales for Europe and the Port Adelaide, (Canal 
steamer for New York December 14th), had 12 
bales of Cocoons. These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 19,336 piculs against 
15,275 piculs last year, and 15,335 piculs at the 
same date in 1890. 

Cocoons.—The remaining stock is cleared out on 
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the basis of $65 for medium grade, and the season 
for these may be considered closed. 

Noshi—Good inquiry for Foshu and some large 
lines are entered at from $65 to $72. There have 
been large purchases of Oshw also at from $130 to 
$140. Nothing done in other sorts. 

Kibiso.—A large business at the beginning of 
the week, but latterly the market is more quiet. 
Filatures have been done to some extent, prices 
ranging from $85 to $100. In Hira sorts a large 
parcel of Hachoj? was entered at $253; another 
parcel of Afino at $62} and some Zagur? at $54. 

Nothing reported this week either in Mawata 
or Neri. 











































quorations. 
}d Cocoons—Good to Best — 
ito—Filature, Best... = 
ture, Good 20 to 135 
o—Filature, Mediu no to.115, 
130 to 140 
100 to 105 
to 
‘o—Bushu, Good to Hest 120 to 435 
‘o—Joshu, Best = 
o—Joshu, Good 7oto 75 
Noshi-ite—joshu, Ordinary foto 65 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 100 tc 105 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds goto 95 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 6oto 70 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second: soto 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Co yoto 35 
Kibiso—Hacheji, Good 45 to 4o 
biso—Hachoji, Medium to l.ow 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 12to 18 





Mawata—Good to Bes! 


Export Table Waste Sill to 16th Dec., 1892:— 























Season 1893-93. 1891-93. 18g0-91. 
Picwta, Picuta. Brouus 

Waste Silke 16,974 13,632 14,130 
Pierced Cocoans 2362 1,643 «1,205 
19,335 15,275 15,335, 

Settlements and Direct 2 eit. meuta.  rloute. 
gore rom ist Joly, 23862 19,600 18,500 

Stock, 16th December ... 14,300 13,500 9,000 
Available supplies todate 38,100 33,100 27,500 


Exchange has continued its downward courses 
closing rather firmer: Present quotations are :— 
Lonnow, 4m/s. Credits, 2/9}; MDocuments, 2/92; 
61n/s. Credits, 2/9}; Documents, 2/92; New Voux, 
od/s. U.S. $674; 4m/s. U.S. $683; Paris, ot 

















































Lyons, 4m/s. ics. 3.52. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 16th Dec., 1892:— 
Raw. neue Was ricuts, 
Hanks 250 | Cocoons 110 
Filatures 3,900 7,720 
Re-reeis 4,790 5,800 
Kakeda 570 no 
Oshu . 460 | Sundries. 560 
Yaysaam Kinds 30 
‘Total piculs .u.4.10,000 Total piculs ...«.14,300 
TEA. 
Nothing new to report. 
rer rieut, 
Fine $22 to 24 
19 to 2 
17 ti 
14 t016 


12 tors 
EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has continued to fall, but there is a 
slight, though unquotable, reaction at the close. 

















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 9/88 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 28h 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight alok 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 2/98 
On Pari ‘Rank sight ......... 342 





On Paris—Private 4 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sigit 
On Shanghai—Bank sight . 

On Shanghai—Private to days’ 
On Ameri ke Bills on de: 
On America—Private 30 days? sight 
Qu America—Private 4 months? 
Silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


Ms H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 
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FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronal. 


spas above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 
“HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orrice :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 





Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurrerFietp 
AND SwIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. 1y: 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sim Sauvat. Barer, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
aries in Abyssinia,” says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful fo an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative propert 
Ereate’ an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy or bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceratioi 
of al lod.” Ie acts ntracuovsly i healing ulcerations curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflagmatione: 

Mx. J. T. Coor ‘i ry travels 











in his account of his extraordinary travels 

1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway T gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratita i nee, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last’a tea 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining * stock,” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. May aBt, 1890, 











ATKINSON'S 
E ROS 


ATKINSON'S 
OPOPANAX | pa dl 
WOOD VIOLET TREVOL 


n Perfumes are 
ners for their strength, 





d Street, London. 
ith shield 











‘Awawoeo GoLO MEDAL L’POOL INTERN’ EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


HLH. Pence Komatsu (junior) left the capi- 
tal on Friday last for Sano. 





‘Tae Law of Premonition was put into operation 
in Tokyo and Yokohama on the 21st inst. 


Tue political situation causes much uneasiness. 
Universal uncertainty prevails as to the issue. 


Mr. Tanto Tosut, Sectional Chief, and Mr. 
Saito Kyushin, engineer, of the Yokohama 
Waterworks Office, have been dismissed. 


Tue Honse of Representatives has voted, in every 
case up to the present, the sweeping reductions 
recommended by the Budget Committee. 


Tue sittings of the Imperial Diet will be 
closed for the Winter vaction on the 24th inst., 
and will be resumed on the gth of January 
next. 


Terucrapatc intelligence from Matsuyama 
under date the 16th inst. announces that several 
rice-brokers having gambled in stocks have been 
arrested. 


An Imperial New Year's entertainment will 
be given to the members of the both Houses of 
Imperial Diet on the 5th prox. in their respec- 
tive Houses. 


Taz Emperor has sanctioned a marriage 
between H.I.H. Princess Ayake, elder sister of 
HLLH. Prince Kunihiko, and Viscount Takeno- 
uchi Koretada. 


Mapame Yanactwara, a Lady in Waiting, was 
despatched by the Empress on the 18th inst. 
with an Imperial present to Marquis Date, who 
has been suffering from a dangerous illness. 


Aw application of Mr. Asano Soichiro, of 
Tokyo, for permission to construct oil tanks at 
Kanagawa has been accepted by the Local 
Authorities. The cost of the work is estimated 
at yen 30,000. _ 





Tur House of Peers has unanimously rejected 





the Bill for reducing the rate of th; nd OO 
Digitized by 


and by a majority of 110 to 40 has thrown out 
the Representatives’ Bill for rescinding the Peace 
Preservation Regulations. 


Tue spread of rinderpest in Tokyo was believed 
to have beer checked, and the order preventing 
cattle passing through Asakusa and the ueigh- 
bourhood was rescinded on the r9th inst. But 
the disease has appeared again. 





Tue rumoured removal of the Japanese Mini- 
ster Resident in Korea has become an accom- 
plished fact, Lieutenant-Colonel Kajiyama being 
released from his post on the 16ih inst. Mr. 
Oishi Masami has succeeded him. 


Tue Ravenna-Chishima collision case, which 
had occupied the Court of Enquiry at H.B.M. 
Consulate since Tuesday last, was concluded to- 
day, when the President announced thatthe Court 
would adjourn until two o'clock on Wednesday 
next, when its decision would be given, 





Tue editor and publisher of the Miché Micht 
Shimbun have been sentenced to imprisonment 
with hard labour and a fine of 50 yen for libel- 
ling the House of Representatives, a criminal 
suit having been instituted against them by di- 
rection of the House. They have appealed 
against the sentence. 





A CONFERENCE attended by Counts Inouye, 
Goto, Kuroda, Oyama, and Yamagata, and 
Messrs. Mutsu, Kono, and Watanabe was held 
in the Ministers’ Chamber in the buildings of 
the Diet on the afternoon of Friday last. The 
proceedings commenced at one and concluded 
shortly before five o'clock. 





Tuk dividends of the following companies 
for the second half “of the present year are 
estimated as tollow:—Kanegafuchi Cotton 
Spinning Company, 8 per cent.; Tokyo Yarn 
Company, 24 per cent. ; Japan Edible Sea-weed 
Company, 12 per cent; Japan Weaving Com- 
pany, 5 per cent.; Tokyo Tramway, ro per 
cent.; and Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
54 per cent. per annum, 








HLLH. Prince Krrasuiraxawa, who was lately 
appointed Commandant of the Sixth Army 
Division, Kumamoto, gave a farewell entertain- 
ment on the r8th inst. at the Hama Detached 
Palace to members of the Imperial Family, 
Ministers of State, high officials of fhe Army 
and Navy, the Superintendent-General of the 
Metropolitan Police, the Vice-Ministers of vari- 
ous Departments, and the Governor of Tokyo. 

A TRLEGRAPHIC message from Osaka under date 
the 19th inst. reports that in consequence of the 
rise in price of the chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of matches, the manufacturers of the City 
have agreed to cease working on the 20th inst. 
Another telegram from that City announces that 
owing to the greatconflagration at the premises 
the Osaka Cotton Spinning Company, the price 
of the shares, which were sold at yen 137 each 
on the 19th inst., dropped to yen go the following 
day. The message further states that the re- 
mains of eighty-eight persons who were burnt 
had been discovered up to the evening of the 
2oth inst. 








On the 15th inst. the body of a young woman 
was discovered at Shimo-machiya, in the Koza 
District of Kanagawa Prefecture. which is located 
along the line of the Tokaido Railroad. The 
circumstance was at once reported by the Koza 
Police to the Procurator’s Bureau in the Yoko- 
hama Local Court. Public Procurator Kokubu, 
proceeded to the District the following day to 
inspect the body, and the examination proved 
gle the woman much have been strangled. It 


is also believed that the murder took place on 
a train, and that the body was thrown out of 
a carriage. 


Deraits of the great conflagration which took 
place in the town of Shidzuoka on the night of 
the r4th inst., showthat at 11.40 0’clock when the 
flames broke out in the residence of a woman 
called Murata Shin, at No. 21, Hitoyadocho, 
Itchome, astrong gale was blowing over the town. 
Ina few moments, the flames had been carried in 
all directions, and they destroyed about 370 
houses, of which 12 were situated in the street 
where the fire originated, 125 in Ryogayecho, 76 
inQuecho, 119in Gofukucho, 2 in Suimoishicho, 
32 in Fudanotsujicho, and 2 in Shichikencho. 
All the official buildings in the town, with the 
exception of the Prefectural Government office, 
were burntto the ground, and the offices of the 
Taimu Shimbun, the Shidsuoka Nippo, the F4- 
tsuré Nappo, and the Shidsuoka Minyu were 
also destroyed. 


A vxspaten from the Hokuroku province 
reports that severe shocks of earthquake were 
felt there on the gth and the roth inst. At 
Anamidzu, the tremors were most severely 
felt and mach damage was done to buildings. 
At Seppi-mura the oscillations were not less 
severe, but no injuries were discovered. The 
earthquake was even more strongly felt at 
Kanamaru in Kajima District, where some 
three or four houses were totally overthrown, 
and about fifteen were considerably damaged, 
few buildings in the district remaining un- 
injured. Many landships also occurred, and 
several fissures were produced. The earth- 
quakes, which have not occurred in these dis- 
tricts for some time, were during the night, and 
great excitement was caused, but no loss of life 
is reported. 


Tue Import trade is as good if nota little better 
than last reported, exchange conditions being a 
great drawback to transactions. The sale of 
Yarns has been restricted partly on account of 
the uncertainty of rates, and buyers are held 
off by the attitude of holders, who are ask- 
ing from 50 cents to a dollar a picul above 
recent quotations. Grey goods are firm, though 
no actual rise has been obtained for parcels 
taken, More money has been paid for Turkey- 
Reds, and these have been freely bought. 
Woollens are not in much demand, but prices 
are well maintained. There is a slight im- 
provement in the Metal trade, and though the 
lots taken have not been large, rather better 
figures have been reported. Holders of Kerosene 
are strong in anticipation of the coming demand 
consequent upon exhausted supplies reported 
from the interior, There has been rather more 
done in Sugar, and quotations for Canton Brown 
have been raised. In the principal Export things 
have been lively—* bordering on a boom” 
being a fair description of the week’s business 
in Silk. Shippers complain of being unable to 
find parcels to suit the requirements of their 
nts, yet over 3,000 piculs have been taken, 
more business could certainly have been 











nd 





done had the quality been forthcoming. Waste 
Silk has also been a heavy business, 3,416 
piculs leaving passed the scales. Stocks of 


both have been reduced, the arrivals bear no 
comparison to the sales, and the stock of Raw 
is at present less than half the amount on the 
market here at the same date last year, A 
few hundred piculs of Tea have been bought, 
but the business is trivial, The export amounts 
to 28,303,000 Ibs. Exchange goes down, down, 
and rates are the lowest ever known in’ Japan. 
At the close there is a firmness, but this perhaps 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE RADICALS AND THE PROGRESSIONISTS. 
As we foretold, the relations between the 
Radicals and the Progressionists have become 
more and more strained with the progress of 
the session, until an apparently final estrange- 
ment has now taken place. [t is true that all 
friendly intercourse between them was stopped 
a few weeks ago in the sequel of the offence given 
by a speech of Mr. Shimada Saburo, a Progres- 
sionist leader, But they still continued to nego- 
tiate about mbvements in the Diet, in the name of 
the Clubs to which the members respectively 
belong. Even that, however, is now to be 
discontinued. The immediate occasion for 
this last rupture was furnished by the con- 
duct of the Progressionists about the Bill for 
Amending of the Newspaper Regulations 
At the outset, they made a compact with 
the Radicals to adopt the moderate amend- 
ments of the Special Committee. Not only, 
however, did they ultimately disregard this 
agreement, but by a clever ruse they also man- 
aged to betray the Radicals into supporting the 
original Bill, which, we may mention, had been 
introduced by one of the Progressionist members, 
‘The ruse was this:—Seeing that the Radicals 
were resolved to back the Special Committee, 
the Progressionists invented a story that the 
National Unionists intended to oppose the 
Special Committee’s recommendations and steal 
the Radicals’ thunder by supporting the original 
Bill. The Radicals, being a comparatively 
simple-minded and straightforward set of men, 
believed this story, and thinking that there 
was no hope of the amendments proposed by 
any committee being passed by the House, very 
reluctantly agreed to please the Progression- 
ists by supporting the Bill in its pristine form. 
But when it came to a division, the National 
Unionists voted for the Special Committee's 
amendments, whereupon the Radicals were 
naturally indignant at the trick played upon 
them by the Xarshin-fo politicians. On the 16th 
instant they sent a delegate, Mr. Nishiyama, 
to the Progressionists to give them notice 
that henceforth there should be no intercourse 
whatever between the two parties under whatso- 
ever guise. Mr.Nishiyama saw Mr. Shimada and 
made this announcement directly tohim. Mr. 
Shimada tried to explain away the misunder- 
standing, but the Radical delegate declined to 
listen, alleging that he had been entrusted only 
with the duty of carrying the notice and not 
with that of discussing it. Nothing is as yet 
known as to the sequel of this affair. 








THE RAILWAY COUNCIL. 
Tue second meeting of the Railway Council 
was held in the Department of Communications 
on the rgth instant. Although stenographic 
records of the proceedings are said to be 
taken, the meetings being secret, only the 
main points of the matters taken under con- 
sideration by the body find their way to the 
vernacular press. From these we gather that the 
questions dealt with at this meeting were the ap- 
plication of the Settsu Tramway Company for 
permission to alter its line to an ordinary rail- 
way; that of the Nippon Railway Company for 
the construction of a branch from Shiriuchi to 
to the port of Same vii Hachinohe, and 
that of the Kobu Railway Company for the 
extension of its line from Shinjiku to Misaki- 
cho in Tokyo, Whilst the two former ap- 
plications were passed without much debate, 
the Misaki-cho extension caused considerable 
discussion, “nt the close of which the major- 
ity were in favour of postponing the subjectantil a 
decision had been reached about to the “Central 
line" to connect the capital with Nagoya ; for in 
case of the adoption of the alternate line starting 
from Hachioji instead of that from Gotemba the 
purchase of the railway would become necessary. 
To allow of the extension of thelinein face of these 
facts was considered inexpedient. The question 
of altering the Standard gauge of Japan from 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 8} inches arose. A 
special committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 
Matsumoto, Ishiguro, Watanabe, Murano, and 
Takahashi, was nominated to investigate and 
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report on the subject. The third meeting is to 
be held on the 2oth instant. 


* 
are 


We learn that the more important work of the 
Railway Council will not probably begin till 
next year, when the results of the surveys of the 
various lines proposed to be constructed within 
the so-called “ first construction period ” are ex- 
pected to be completed. ‘The several parties of 
engineers of the Railway Department who were 
despatched during the summer to make the sur- 
veys, returnedat the endofthe lastmonth. They 
have since been busily occupied in the prepara- 
tion of drawings and reports, with the view of 
getting themin a presentable form for the Coun- 


cil by the end of this month. 


* 
ae 


As the Railway Council is destined to become 
a body of which a great deal will be heard 
hereafter, and as several additional nominations 
have recently been made to it, it may not be 
out of place to give the names and positions ot 
the persons composing it :— 
PRESIDENT. 
General Kawakami Soroku, Sub-chief of 
General staff, 
MEMBERS. 
Viscount Inouye Masaru, Director of Railway 
Mr. Kawazu Sukeyukt, Vice-Minister of Com 
munications. 
General Kodama Gentaro. 
Mr. Atishima Takeshi, Chief of the National Debt 
Bureau. 
Mr, Saito Shuichiro, Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture and Commerce 
Matsumoto Soichiro, Chief of the ‘Traffic 
Bureau, Railway Department. 
Mr. Furusawa Usuu, Chief of the Post Bureau, 
Communications Department. 
Colonel Takahashi Koreno 
Captain Arima Shinichi, LJ 


the 








Mr. 








N. 

















Me. Koti o Tsoji, Engineer of the Public Works 

General Viscount Tani, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Viscount Hotta Seiyo, Member of the House of 
Peers. A 

Mr, Watanabe Koki, President of the Ryomo Rail- 
way Company avd Member of the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. Kawada Koichiro, President of the Baule of 
Japan and Member of the House of Peers. 
Mr. Murano Sanjin, Vice President of the Sanya 

Railway Company and Member of the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. Komuro Shinobu, Member of the House of 
Mr. Wakao Ippei, Member of the House of Peers. 
Mr. Ito Daihachi, Member of the House of Re 
presentalives, 
Mr. Sato Riji, Member of the House of Represen= 


tatives. 

Mr, Minoura Katsuto, member of the House of 
Representatives. 

SPECIAL (RINJt) MEMBERS. 

Major Yamane Takesuke. 

Major Yamaguchi Keizo, 

Mr. Nakane Jinichi, Councillor of the Railway 
Depattment. 








Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi, President of the Tokyo 
hamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Tamura Tahei, President of the Osaka Cham- 





ber of Commerce. 
MANAGER (KARJI). 
Mr. Den Kenjiro, Secretary of the Communica- 
tions Department 


THE MERTING OF THE RADICAL MEMBERS OF 
THE DIET, 
Tue Radical members of the Lower House 
held a meeting on the 17th instant. Count 
Itagaki was in the chair, Addressing his fol- 
lowers on the subject of the much talked of 
Bill for the amendment of the Newspaper Re- 
gulations he regretted that an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance—he alluded to the ruse said to have 
been employed by the Progressionists—had led 
to the rejection of the moderate recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee. The views of 
the Commite being well kuown to represent 























the attiide of the Radicals, their compara- 
tively moderate nature had evoked much un- 
favourable criticism from the Kaishin-fo or- 





gans and other papers, Count Itagaki, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to declare his conscien- 





cle. that the course originally adopted 


e 





by his Party was best calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom of speech, since 
otherwise there was no hope of the Bill 
receiving the approval of the Government, 
After the delivery of this speech, the Radicals 
resolved to adopt the Government's Income 
Tax Bill with some modifications, one amend- 
ment being to fix the lowest limit of taxable 
income at 300 yen. This was followed by an 
announcement that with regard to the proposals 
made by the Progressionist Party to abolish 
the tax on vehicles, the Radical Party had 
declined to confer with the Progressionists. 
After the meeting, Count Itagaki convened a 
conference of the divisional heads of the Party, 
and urged on them the necessity of rejecting 
the Government appropriations for the construc- 
tion of war-vessels, so long as the Government 
did not take steps to adopt the measures pro- 
posed by the Radicals for the reform of ‘the 
Navy. He alluded to the rumour that some of 
the Radicals had changed their minds and 
agreed to support the appropriations, But the 
divisional heads assured him that the rumour 
was unfounded, There is a suspicion, however, 
that they were not quile sincere in their assurance, 


THE LATR CAPTAIN SAMS. 


A “Starr Orricer” writes to the Standard: 
—I have not seen it noticed in any reports on 
the loss of the Bokhara, that the Captain of 
that ill-fated vessel served as chief officer of 
the Ganges, of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, when the latter vessel was our Army 
floating hospital in the Harbour of Suakin, dur- 
ing the Eastern Soudan Campaign of 1885. I 
returned to England in the Ganges on the expi- 
ration of hostilities, and can testify to the high 
character forkindness and seamanship shown by 
Captain Sams, under Captain Andrews, then the 
commanding officer, to all on board, sick, 
wounded, and convalescent. I made an effort to 
getthe medal and Khedive’s star granted to both 
these officers, a precedent having been given in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, but for some 
reason, although the late Colonel Duncan, M.P., 
took the matier up, and Sir G. Graham, the 
General commandiug the forces, supported the 
application, the Naval authorities declined to en- 
tertain it; consequently these slight recognitions 
were not obtained. In view of the fact that we are 
anxious to encourage officers of the Mercantile 
Marine to join the Royal Naval Reserve, it seems 
a pity when opportunities of recognition occur, 
they should not be seized, especially as, in 1882, 
Commanders and Chief Officers of Transports 
received these decorations. I may add that I was 
quartered at Hongkong in 1873, when the Bok- 
hara, Ithinkon her first voyage soon afterleaving 
with the Home mails, ran on an unknown rock, 
now named the “ Bokhara rock,” had to return 
to Kowloon, and was only saved by the pluck 
of her then Commander, Captain Tomlin, and 
the way in which her stokers kept the fires 
going until she was docked. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE CONSTITUTION, 
Ir is highly amusing to read the conflicting 
opinions expressed by the different party-papers 
upon Lord Salisbury’s article in the last Vational 
Review. The Spectator calls it brilliant, and 
says it is the ablest contribution the writer has 
yet made to the political discussion before the 
country. The Sfar pretends to “pause in 
blank astonishment "as it reads “ the schoolboy- 
like, or at best undergraduate-like,” effusion. 
The Standard says the earlier portion of it isa 
clever piece of sardonic criticism and the con- 
cluding half a timely, temperate, and conclusive 
dmonition of the perils that are threatening us. 
Phe Daily News of course has nothing but con- 
temptuous anger for both article and writer, while 
the Sa/urday Reviewis probably rightin guessing 
that the latter part of the Marquis’s essay will be 
more distasteful to Ministerialists than the earlier. 
Lord Salisbury deals delightfully with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's now notorious article about 
“Driving Home Rule home.” It is curious, 
indeed, that a grave philosopher and teacher 
should have laid himself open to such almost 
universal ridicule ; the five hundred Gladstonian 


weeps with whom he threatens to the 
“Oona ftom eee 
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House of Lords will probably not soon be for- 
gotten, any more than his Bombastes Furioso 
description of the Lords inevitable and dis- 
mayed surrender when “ Mr. Gladstone and the 
nation are thundering at their doors.” In such 
a case, remarks Lord Salisbury, the Lords pro- 
bably would surrender—even #f the nation were 
thundering alone. The dry humour of that is 
exquisite. ‘“ But it must bea real nation and 
real thunder.” At present those conditions are 
certainly not fulfilled. Lord Salisbury further 
points out that if 21 constituencies, with Glad- 
Stonian majorities varying from 3 to 62, and 
amounting in sum total to only 765 out of some 
six millions, had gone the other way, there 
would have been no Gladstonian majority at 
all. “Can any one in his senses,” asks the 
Spectator,“ speak of that number of votes in 
the balance—a number attained, too, in most 
cases by distracting the minds of men from the 
true issue, by all sorts of petty interests and 
promises which have no connection with the true 
issue,—as giving a result that the merest breath 
of popular caprice might riot easily reverse?” 
Not less cogent, too, are the remarks of the 
St. Fames's Gasette. “Let the Home Rulers 
“sweep the country:’ let them come back to 
power, on an election fought affer the country 
has seen the Home Rule Bill, a hundred seats 
to the good in Great Britain alone, to say noth- 
ing of Ireland ; and then they may indeed speak 
with the Peers in the gate. In the meanwhile 
the House of Lords may laugh at Gladstonian 
threats, whether they emanate from demagogues 
or philosophers. For every Gladstonian knows 
in his heart that if the Lords did delay or defeat 
Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, so far from 
falling victims to the just wrath of a roused and 
indignant nation, they would be rapturously 
applauded bya large minority in Ireland, in 
Scotland, and even in Wales, and enthusiastic- 
ally supported by the great bulk of the people 
of the not unimportant country named England.” 











COUNT OKUMA ON THE SITUATION. 
Tue Nippon has again been able to elicit from 
Count Okuma some very interesting remarks on 
the situation. Indeed, interesting accounts of 
interviews with distinguished stalemens have 
become one of the principal attractions of that 
enterprising if somewhat adventurous journal, 
We do not pretend to know how far the present 
account may be correct, but judging from past 
experience, we find no difficulty in believing 
that our contemporary’s report is trustworthy on 
all essential points. The distinguished leader 
of the Progressionist party commenced by ex- 
pressing disappointment at the unexpectedly 
weak conduct of the Diet in the present session. 
The Popular party is the principal motive force 
in the Diet, but he regretted to observe that its 
note had been discordant from the outset, and 
that of late there had been indications of arupture 
between the various sections composing it. He 
was sure, however, that neither the Radicals nor 
the Progressionists would combine or céoperate 
with the National Unionists, because between the 
latter and either of the former there lay an im- 
passable gulf of antagonism not only in political 
opinion butalsoin personal feelings, Then turn- 
ing to the present condition of the struggle 
between the Government and the Diet, Count 
Okuma observed that war is waged with one of 
two objects, either to humble an enemy or to get 
something out of him. The present struggle 
between the Diet and the Government is, in 
his opinion, conducted on the latter principle. 
The Diet is well satisfied if it obtains some 
substantial gains from the Government. The 
Cabinet has no fixed policy towards the Diet: 
it merely shapes its conduct according to 
the requirements of the moment. One of the 
principal causes that prevent the Government 
from pursuing a definite policy is, in the 
Count's opinion, the peculiar relations existing 
between the Minister of Justice, Count Yama- 
gata, and the National Unionists. Count Ito 
and Count Inouye are unable to carry on the 
Government in a more brilliant manner, “ be- 
cause they are surrounded by a fog of common- 
place ideas.” But nevertheless, these two states- 


men are the foremost of all thoyé conuected t wishes to compete.” 
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with the Government, and when the situation 
reaches an extreme stage, they have, Count 
Okuma believes, courage cither to resign or 
to dissolve the Diet. Either of those courses 
would be advantageous for the Government to 








pursue, But the Count proceeded to say that 
there was yet another possible course, name- 
ly, to induce Count Itagaki and a few other 





politicians of the Popular party to take office. 
That, in his opinion, would be the least advis- 
able programme of all. He then made the fol- 
lowing avowal :— With regard to administra- 
tive policy, I agree with Counts Ito and Inouye; 
the only point on which I differ from them re- 
lates to the constitution of the Cabinet. Count 
Ito insists on the system of Neutral Cabinets 
(Chosen Natkaku), while I advocate the system 
of Responsible Cabinets. Here is the root of 
all the difference between us. Count Inouye, 
however, inclines towards Responsible Cabi- 
nets. I wonder if Count Inouye will be able 
to turn Count Ito from his erroneous opinion 2” 
The Progressionist leading again assured his 
interviewer that, speaking individually, both 
Count Ito and Count Inouye are remarkable 
statesmen, But looking at them as parts of the 
Cabinet, they lose their individuality in the 
common-place atmosphere that environs them. 
The same remark, said the Count, applies 
equally to the statesmen of the Opposition. 





* 
ae 

Alluding to Count Okuma’s remarks about a 
coalition between the Ito Cabinet and the Radi- 
cals, the Nippon observes that, although that 
course is deprecated by the Progressionistleader, 
many persons are impatiently desirous of bring- 
ing about such an alliance. Our contemporary 
even goes so far as to state that the scheme is 
taking a practical shape. 

; a" 

The Mippon attaches a mysterious note to the 
above account of its representative's interview 
with Count Okuma. “A light has come from 
the south,” it says, “while another light has 
issued from the north. They have met in the 
skies and became one light.” These two lights 
evidently apply to Count Inonye and Count 
Okuma, respectively, Assuredly the air is full 
of mysterious rumours. 


INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION oF GOLD. 
Is the currency question going to be settled for 
us in what both bimetallists and monometallists 
would agree in considering the most natural 
way? Silver is not the only metal whose pro- 
duction is increasing, after all. The scarcity of 
gold appears to be no longer what it was, Here 
are the figures, vouched for by The Times :— 





‘The yield, it says, is yearly increasing and that of 
18.1 was the lurgest ever recorded. In round num. 
bers, the production for the last five years wasi— 
1887. § 097,600 0z.; 1888, 5,251,000 oz 5 1889. 
5,641,000 02.5 18905 5,585.00 07, ; ansi 1891, 6,033,000 
oz ‘The chief fenture of recent yenra has been 
the development of the Witwatersrand Goldfieds. In 
1889 it was only 34,897 oz; it was in 1891 720,213 
‘The total tor the whole Transvaal in 1892 is ex- 
pected to reach 1,250,000 oz; or 21 per cent. of the 
world’s supply. At present the nations stand:— 
United States, 1,586,500 oz.; Australia, 1,160,200 oz ; 
Russia, 1,019,000 oz; but it is expected that in 1893 
the Fransvaal williexch the second place. It is a 
curious reflection that the little States formed by men 
whose only desire was to get away from civilisation, 
and lead a patriarchal untouched by outside in 
fluences, should end in being fed by the greatest gold 
mine the world has ever seen. 


There is a letter upon the subject in the Spe 
ctator, which is also worth considering. 























RENAN-ANA. 
Tue Fortnightly Review has three most charm- 
ing articles upon Ernest Renan. The last, by 
M. Hugues de Roux, deals with Renan’s table- 
talk, and shows the great Hebraist and critic as 
aman of the gentlest and most polished wit, 
Here are one or two examples, When M 
Freycinet, the Minister for War, was standing 
for the Academy with a considerable political 
position bat no literary qualifications, some one 
asked Renan if he would vote for him. With a 
good bumoured smile he answered, “T'll vote 





for him with both hands—unless, indeed, M. 
On another oc- 





casion Princess Mathilde was speaking a little 
bitterly of M, Taine for having written as he 
did of Napoleon I.—but for whom she might 
then have been selling oranges in the streets of 
Ajaccio. ‘Ah, Princess,” said Renan, nod- 
ding, “for merely having told the truth I fell 
into the bad graces of a much greater lady 
than you.” “Whom do you mean? “ Our 
holy Mother Church,” was the reply. “Oh, 
M. Renan,” cried aa old woman to him once 
(she had just lost her only son), “if God 
is good why does He allow such things to 
happen?” With a sigh Renan extended his 
hands, palms outward, in deprecation. “He 
would like to prevent it, but He is not able to 
yet.” For Renan believed that God Himself 
was in process of development. But then his 
ideas of God were peculiar. So must have 
been some of his literary tastes, great critic as 
he was; for he avowed himself unable to read 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary” on the ground 
that it was too badly written! 


MR. TAGUCHI UKICHI ON THE ABOLITION OF 
EXPORT DUTIES. 
Mr. Tacucnt Uxicut, editor of the Kefsai 
Zasshi, delivered an interesting lecture on the 
subject of the abolition of export duties, at a 
recent meeting of the Economicel Association, 
which was attended by a large number of the 
members of both Houses of the Diet. He com- 
menced by expressing satisfaction at the in- 


creasing interest taken in the question by 
practical men of business. The abolition of 
export duties, he thought, was the most 


urgent of the many questions now demand- 
ing immediate attention, He regretted that, 
although his countrymen had come to un- 
derstand the importance of the position Japan 
is destined to occupy in the new political 
and comnercial system likely to be developed 
in this part of the globe after the completion of 
the Siberian railway and the opening of the 
Nicaraguan Canal, they do not yet seriously 
consider the means of enabling Japan to 
take advantage of the unique opportunity that 
then be will thrown in her path, The so-called 
Oriental Question (Zosho mondai) is now a 
very popular theme of discussion in a certain 
circle of scholars and pojiticians, the most pro- 
minent figures in this field being Mr. Inagaki 
Manjiro, author of Fapan and the Pacific, and 
Mr. Oishi Masami, author ofthe Vippon Né-dat 
Seisaku, who was recently appointed a Minister 
Resident. These two men have written and 
spoken much on the subject; but their 
incessant efforts do not extend beyond encou- 
raging their countrymen, in general terms, 
to make full use of the splendid opportunity 
coming in sight. They make no attempt to 
indicate what practical measures are essen- 
tial to the realization of these high expect 
ations. Indeed, the views which they have lately 
been proclaiming with such noise, Mr. Taguchi 
claims to have treated of as early as the 
beginning of 1889. It is true that they have 
laid stress upon the importance of construct- 
ing docks; but that, too, is an old question, 
already fully discussed by Mr. Taguchi him- 
self and by men like Mr. Tekutomi Lichiro, 
editor of the Kokumtin-no-Tomo, and Mr. 
Sakatani Yoshiro, of the Finance Department. 
Mr. Taguchi regrets extremely that Messrs, 
Inagaki and Oishi have not made the slightest 
allusion to the important question of abolishing 
export duties. That, in his opinion, is one of 
the most vital measures to be carried out by 
Japan, if she wishes to become a prosperous 
commercial nation. Indeed, Mr, Inagaki even 
hints disapproval of the abolition of exportduties. 
Free trade, Mr. Taguchi declares, is one of the 
essential conditions of Japan's future prosperity, 
and the abolition of export duties is advocated 
as an initiatory step in the right direction. The 
instance of Hongkong is cited by way of illus- 
trating the beneficial effects of free trade. The 
wonderful development which that litle British 
colony has made in the short space of half a 
century is ascribed to the circumstance that its 
harbour is thrown open to the commerce of the 
world without any injurious artificial restraints in 
the shope of customs duties, The question of 
eicurade yingoutside the scope of the present 
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twenty years of endeavour. The Foreign Office 
had not taxed foreigners, as it might have done 
The Foreign Office had not yet asserted Japan- 
ese jurisdiction over the foreign communities. 
For all these failures it was to be punished by 
a fine of 29,880 yen. At the same time, Mr. 
Ozaki was careful to point out that there was 
no intention of “ bullying” (iimeru) the 
Foreign Office. The idea was simply to rouse 
its officials to greater zeal. If they consent 
to be roused, then, doubtless, Mr. Ozaki will 
vindicate his reputation for consistentency by 
Proposing that they be restored to the nation’s 
good graces, and re-instated in the annual en- 
joyment of the 29.880 yen now taken from them. 
tis really startling to hear such a speech from 
aman so clever as Mr. Ozaki Yukio. He has 
succeeded in converting into a veritable bur- 
lesque the attitude of the Budget Committee 
towards the Foreign Office, and in commit- 
ting the House of Representatives to arrogate 
the Sovereign’s prerogative of reducing or 
augmenting official salaries according to the 
merits and achievements of their recipients. 
Of course the explanation of this quaint ebulli- 
tion is to be sought in the fact that the Kaishin- 
fo—among when Mr, Ozaki occupies a leading 
place—are particularly hostile to the present 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Any opportunity 
to attack the Department over which Mr, Mutsu 
presides is welcome to them. 


COUNT OKUMA AND COUNT YAMAGATA, 
Tue Nippon of the zoth instant reports a 
meeting which recently took place between 
Count Okuma and Count Yamagata. It says 
that on the 17th instant a four-wheeled carriage 
was observed to enter the gate of Count Okuma’s 
residence at Waseda. The visitor, who proved 
to be no other than the ex-Minister President 
and present Minister of Justice, was at once 
shown into a secret chamber where he had a 
long conversation with his host. While the 
interview was taking place, no person, even a ser- 
vant, was allowed to enter the room. Such is the 
version of the story published by the Véppon, 
which journal is naturally perplexed to under- 
stand what business these two statesmen, stand- 
ing, as they do, at opposite extremes of political 
opinion, could have found to require a secret 
conference. Did the Mippon refer to this con- 
ference when it spoke in its previous issue of a 
mysterious meeting of two lights in the skies 
one coming from the north and the other from 
the south? We thought that our contemporary 
meant Count Inouye by “the light from the 
south,” because it talked of thunderbolts and so 
forth, and Count Inouye is sometimes known by 
the name of “the thunderbolt statesman.” Per- 
haps the Wippon, was at first misinformed and 
supposed that the recent visitor to Waseda was 
really Count Inouye, Be this as it may, we are 
in a position to help our contemporary out of its 
perplexity regarding the meaning of the strange 
meeting between the Kaéshin-fo leaderand the 
Minister of Justice. The factis, that the meeting 
had uo political significance whatever. On the 
lamented death of Count Yamagata’s son a 
short time ago, he received extremely touching 
messages of sympathy from Count Okuma. The 
meeting which has been magnified into such 
significance by the Aippon, arose simply out of 
Count Yamagata’s desire to return thanks to 
Count Okuma personally. According to our 
information, Count Yamagata had meant onl 
to leave his card, but was specially asked by 
Count Okuma to enter and have a talk. When 
they were seated together, they were joined by 
Mr. Koizuka, editor of the Afafnicht Shimbun, 
and a few members of the Diet, and the party 
talked for some time on indifferent topics of 
various kinds. 








THE LAW OF PREMONITION. 
Onck more the course of events has proved 
singularly unkind to the champions of liberty in 
the House of Representatives. We have betore 
remarked that so surely as they vote for 
rescinding the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
some incident occurs to prove that unfortunately 
the time has not yet come for such a reform 
Apparently fate intends to be similarly ironical 
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about the equally-obnoxious Law of Premoni- 





tion. Against this also the House of Re- 
presentatives has been arraying itself, and 
now, while the Diet is actually in session, the 


disagreeable Law has bad to be put into opera- 
tion. The Chief of Police, acting, of course, 
under due authority, issued orders for the en- 
forcement of the I.aw att p.m. on the 21st inst., 
and before evening 24 sosh had received warning 
to depart from the capital within twenty-fours. 
The operation of the Law was extended to Yoko- 
hama also, but we have not yet learned any details 
concerning the latter. It is not stated, of course, 
what circumstances constitute the proximate 
cause of the measure thus taken by the police, 
but we can easily conceive that the soshi were 
discovered to have contemplated more or less 
serious breaches of the peace during the exist- 
ing crisis of political events now closely im- 
pending. Several good citizens of the capital 
will breathe much more freely now that these 
truculent and irresponsible young agitators 
are banished out of harm's way. But it is to 
be sincerely regretted that recourse to such an 
expedient has again been found necessary. 
The Peace Preservation Regulations and the 
Law of Premonition are pieces of legislationwhich 
constitute a dark blot on Japan’s escutcheon 
and greatly disturb the worlds estimate of her 
law-abiding character. It is not the existence 
of such statutes that disgrace her, however, but 
the necessity for their existence, and all her 
well-wishers will heartily welcome the day when 
she can safely dispense with both of the obnoxi- 
ous laws, 


MR. THEODORE WORRES’ PICTURE. 
By the kind hospitality of the Mexican Repre- 
sentative and Madame Rascon, the leading 
Japanese residentsand the membersof the foreign 
community of Tokyo were enabled, last Saturday, 
to view the picture just painted by Mr. Theodore 
Worres, whose representations of Japanese life 
and customs have already attracted attention in 
Europe and America, The picture is the largest 
and most elaborate of any hitherto painted by 
Mr. Worres in Japan. It represents one of the 
celebrated danseuses of Kyoto dancing to the 
music of a Koto. The scene is laid in a ver- 
andah of Yaami’s Hotel in Kyoto, so that the 
trees surrounding the inn and the extended view 
over the city—the view so familiar to all who 
have visited Kyoto—afford an excellent middle- 
distance and background. Mr. Worres has 
chosen for the pose of the little matko the 
moment when she is just sweeping round, 
fan in hand, with the peculiar undulatory move- 
ment characteristic of the Japanese dancer. 
The drapery is painted with admirable realism, 
and the picture constitutes, on the whole, a 
remarkable contribution to the gallery of Japa- 
nese scenes now growing rapidly in Western 
salons, It is to be sent to the World’s Fair, we 
believe, where is will doubtless attract attention. 
The arrangements made on Saturday for the 
display of the picture were excellent, and the 
|hospitalities of the Mexican Legation were, as 
| usual, dispensed with all the grace conceivable. 


| THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION oF 
WAR VESSELS. 
Mempers of the Diet, who are desirous of 
having the taxable value of land re-assessed, 
are exerting themselves to get a majority in the 
Lower House for the support of the Govern- 
ment’s appropriations for the construction of 
war-vessels. Mr. Amakasu, a well known mem- 
ber of the Radical party and chairman of 
the Special Committee charged with the Bill 
for the Re-assessment of the taxable value of 
land, is said to have had a conference with the 
Minister of Finance. As the result of this con- 
ference, so the story runs, a number of Radical 
members of the Diet now intend to support, 
with some modifications, the appropriations 
|asked by the Government for the construction 
| of war vessels. It is believed that, unless these 
appropriations are granted, the Government 
| will withdraw the Bill for the re-assessment of 
the taxable value nf land. The leaders of the 
Fiyueto have heen thrown into great conster 
‘nation by the reported change of mind on the 
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part of some of their followers with respect to 
the Naval appropriations. As we have already 
noticed, Count Tlagaki- strongly condemned 
such a course ata recent meeting of the F1yu-to 
members of the Diet. It is now reported that, 
not satisffed with his recent admonition, he has 
since addressed a circular to his followers in 
the Diet, calling upon them to be true to the 
decisions of their party, and warning them that, 
if they disregard those decisions, decisive mea- 
sures will he taken against them, This letter 
will no doubt bave the effect of terrifying into 
submission many of the wavering members, but 
it is doubted whether some of the Radicals may 
not even brave such consequences by supporting 
the Navy appropriations in exchange for a 
reform which has occupied their attention more 
than anything else. 
* 


a*e 
The Chu-6 Shimbun publishes the following 
table showing the number of members of all 


parties for and against the appropriations for 
the construction of war-vessels :— 












Those 
Against. For, who did not 
votes 
Radicals 85 .. 
Progressionits «, 38 


Kii Members 
Démei Club 
Yuraku-Gumi 
Koritsu-ha 
National Unionist: 
Chu-6 Késhd-bu 
Oriental Radicals 
Shiba Shukaijo 
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Total 148 sssssesse 145 


From this table, itis seen that those in favour of 
the appropriations are in a minority of three. 
Bat it is hoped that the five members from 
Kii, who at present intend to absent themselves 
when the question comes up for discussion, may 
be induced to change their minds, for they are 
supposed ‘to be under the influence of Mr. 
Matsu, Atany rate, the fight on this question 
will be a close one. 
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KILLED BY A JELLY-FISH, 
Ar Port Darwin a boy who was bathing in the 
sea baths met his death by being stung by a 
jelly-fish. The fish fastened itself to the boy’s 
body and so tenacious was its grip that it could 
only be released by pulling it off in lumps, which, 
however, was only a matter of seconds, assist- 
ance being promptly at hand. A doctor living 
within a few hundred yards was sent for, but as 
soon as he saw the boy he pronounced him 
beyond all human aid. On one arm and on the 
left side of the body of the boy were the marks 
made by the jelly-fish, but death was probably 
due in part to the sudden shock and extreme 
pain which attended so unexpected an attack. 
From the stinging to the boy’s death was only a 
matter of from two to three minutes, 


PUNERAL OBSEQUIES FOR THE OFFICERS AND 
MEN OF THE ‘‘ CHISHIMA KAN.” 
A FUNERAL service on an imposing scale was 
conducted yesterday on account of the officers 
and men of the Imperial Japanese Navy who 
lost their lives by the sinking of the Chishima 
Kan. HerBritannic Majesty’s Chargé d’A ffaires, 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, Captain Ingles, 
RN., anda Lieutenant and a party of Seamen 
from H.B.M.’s Leander were among those pre- 
sent. The Captain of the Zeander was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness from attending. 





EARTHQUAKES AT TIMOR, 
Captain SHannon of the E, & A. Steamship 
Co.'s steamer Casferthun, on his last voyage up 
from Sydney, report: On the ship's arrival at 
Timor (3 p.m., 28th November) it was report- 
ed that a very heavy shock of earthquake had 
been felt at 2 a.m, that morning, and while the 
ship was at anchor there during the night of 
the 28th, two shocks were distinctly felt on 
board, the vessel shivering all over as if grat- 
ing along a coral reef. One shock was felt at 
9.30 and the other at 11.40, and each was ac- 
companied by a low rumbling noise. The 
shocks were so distinct that they were felt by 











every one on board. The residents of the place 
Original from 
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were in great fear, but up to the time of the 
ship's departure no damage had taken place, 
with the exception of the side of a house (the re- 
sidence of a Mr. Santos) having fallen in and 
several walls having collapsed. 
THE METROPOLITAN JOURNALISTS AND THE 
NEWSPAPER REGULATIONS. 
Tux journalists of Tokyo are making stremous 
efforts to secure the passage through the Upper 
House of the Bill for the Amendment of the 
Newspaper Regulations. The representatives 
of the different newspapers and magazines in 
the Capital, held a conference on the rgth in- 
stant at the Xyoson Doshu Club at Hiyoshicho, 
Shimbashi, nearly thirty persons being present. 
They decided to form a league for the attain- 
ment of their object, and discussed the principal 
points of the Bill recently sent up to the Peers 
by the Lower House, Recognising, apparently 
that the Bill in its present form has no hope of 
receiving the assent of the House of Peers, they 
resolved to approve the provisions requiring 
security money from publishers of political 
journals and rendering journalists liable to im- 
prisonment with hard labour. As to the vital 
question of suspension, they were ready to ap- 
prove prohibition of the sale and distribution of 
the particular issue of a journal containing 
obnoxious matter, but declared themselve op- 
posed to the idea of suspending a journal for a 
number of days. On this point alone, they 
mean to stand firm; the rest may be left to 
the Government's option. Such is the basis 
which the Tokyo journalists league would 
have the Peers adopt in modifying the Bill. It 
was also resolved, first, that four Xanjé be 
elected to take charge of the business of the 
league; secondly, that an office be established 
in a convenient quarter of the city; thirdly, 
that the members of the House of Peers be inter- 
viewed on the subject ; fourthly, that a reunion 
of the journalists of the capital he held on the 
22nd instant; and fifthly, that communications 
he opened with provincial journals to secure 
unanimity of action. 
a*s 


It is very likely that, should the Peers be dis- 
posed to send back the Bill to the Representatives 
with modifications on the lines mapped out by 
the Metropolitan Journalists’ League, the Lower 
House will agree to the amendments. 


THE HOUSE OF RRPRESENTATIVES VERSUS THE 
“NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN.” 
Tue libel case brought by the President of the 
House of Representatives against the publisher 
and editor of the Wichi Nichi Shimbun was 
heard at the Tokyo Local Court on the 21st in- 
stant. The seats reserved for the public had 
all been occupied some time before the proceed- 
ings commenced, and a large number of eager 
spectators could not obtain admission. The 
most conspicuous places in the gallery were 
filled by the writers and publishers of the incri- 
minated journal. Justice Matsunaga presided, 
the prosecution being conducted by Public Pro- 
culator Kawashima, and the defence by Messrs, 
Yamada Kinosuke, Suzuki Jubi, Shionoya Tsu- 
netaro, and Miyako Keizaburo. The Public 
Procurator maintained that the articie in the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 16th instant, was 
a gross libel upon the whole House of the Repre- 
sentatives. That the whole House was attacked 
he claimed, because of the expression “three 
hundred heads,” with which the article opened 
He argued that the action of the publisher and 
the editor of the Miché Nichi fell under the 
scope of Art. I. of Law No. 28, 1889. The 
points raised by the defence were numerous. 
First, it was pleaded that the publisher, Mr. 
‘Amenomori Iwanoshin, having been confined to 
his house by sickness at the time the article was 
written and published, as proved by a medical 
certificate, could not be held responsible for 
the contents of the paper. Secondly, that 
even if he had not been absent from his 
office, he ought not to be held responsible, 
since the Newspaper Regulations make an 
explicit distinction between an ‘editor and a 
publisher, and he, being the publisher, was | 


not properly subject to any Ge for what 
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appears in his paper, except in certain special 
cases. Thirdly, that the article in question 
was not libellous, having been written for 
the sole purpose of admonishing certain mem- 
bers of the Lower House who, for some time, 
had been behaving in a most discreditable 
manner, especially with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Newspaper Regulations. Counsel 
for the defence produced copies of several Tokyo 
papers, such as the Nippon, the Kokumin 
Shimbun, the Kokkai, the Mainichi, etc., 
which had criticised the conduct of members 
in similar language. What the Nicht Michi 
Shimbun did was merely to repeat the criti- 
cisms that had been written by other papers 
about the notorious conduct of some members 
of the Diet. Fourthly, as tothe nature of the 
expressions used by the Vichi Méchs, it was a 
delicate question to determine whether they were 
defamatory or not. Such a point must be de- 
cided with due regard to the character of the 
persons against whom the remarks were direc- 
ted, as well as to the nature of the occasion 
which elicited the article. Counsel further 
quoted expressions that had been used by some 
members of the Lower House in speaking 
of Ministers of State, and claimed that, in ad- 
dressing politicians so regardess of delicacy 
and dignity, the Wich# Nichi was justified in 
using strong language, for upon such persons 
ordinary language would produce no impres- 
sion. Fifthly and lasty, Counsel contended 
that the article was not directed against the 
House of Representatives collectively, but only 
against some of its members. The term 
“three hundred heads” did not necessarily 
mean the Lower House collectively, the word, 
“three hundred” having been used simply in 
the sense of “many,” a common figure of 
speech under similar circumstances. The pro- 
ceedings, which commenced at 10 a.m. were 
concluded at a quarter past noon, and judgment 
was delivered on the 23rd instant. The Court 
found Mr, Yamasaki Yosuke, editor, and Mr. 
Amenomori Iwanoshin, Publisher and Printer, 
guilty of the crime laid to their charge, and 
sentenced them to one year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour anda fine of 50 yen each. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this wonderful 
sentence was at once appealed against. 


H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Tue Winter Vacation will cominence on Satur- 
day, the 24th December, 1892, and end on the 
Tuesday, roth January, 1893. Duringthisperiod 
no ordinary civil suits other than those already 
set down for hearing will be heard, except by 
special order, and the time allowed defendants to 
answer petitions filed between the days above 
named will be computed fromthe rrth January, 
1893. Admiralty, Bankruptcy, Summary, Civil, 
and Police cases will be taken as usual, and the 
Offices of the Court will be open from 10 to 
12 o'clock daily. 


TROUBLE IN SAPPORO. 
A rexecraw despatched from Sapporo on the 
Tgth instant at 8 p.m. announces a curious 
episode. On the 18th instant, at 1 p.m., says 
the message, the people of the Hokkaido Mat- 
nichi Shimbun stirred up the firemen, caused 
the fire-bell to be rung, and with overa hundred 
men, made a raid upon the office of the Hoku- 
mon Shimpo, which they set on fire. Much dis- 
turbance ensued, and over ten persons were 
wounded. This is newspaper rivalry with a ven- 
geance. 


MADAME MUTSU. 
We are requested to state that as Madame 
Mutsu is occupied attending to her only daugh- 
ter, who is seriously indisposed, she desires to 
convey to her friends her regrets and excuses 
at not being able to receive them on Wednes- 
days daring the remainder of the year, or to 
have the pleasure of visiting them. 





THE PREMONITION LAW, 
‘THERE are many conjectures, of course, about 
the enforcement of the Premonition Law, but 
the Tokyo New Agency alleges that the proxi- 
mate cause is the discovery of the soshi's 
le to make things hot for certain big. 
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merchants who are supposed to be contributing 
largely to the spending of Japan’s money abroad, 
and for members of the House of Representa- 
tives who oppose the Popular Party’s measures. 
The Police, alone, understand these things fully. 


THE P. AND 0. FLEET. 
On the 1st October the P. & O. Company pos- 
sessed a fleet of 54 steamers of 220,898 regis- 
tered tonnage and 225,150 horse-power ; since 
then the Bokhara has been lost. The dustralia 
and the Himalaya head the list in size, being of 
7,000 and 6,898 tons respectively ; then follow 
the jubilee steamers, Arcadia, Oceana, Victoria, 
and Britannia of over 6,000 tons each. 








AN 0.B.C. DIVIDEND. 
Mr. Bremner writes :— I have the pleasure to 
inform you that I have now received instruc- 
tions from the Liquidator by telegram to pay a 
dividend of 20 per cent. on 16th January next 
to creditors whose claims have been sent in and 
admitted.” 


THR HEIGHT OF YARIGATAKE. 
In the paper recently published in these 
columns, ‘Mountaineering in the Japanese 
Alps,” the height of Yarigatake was incorrectly 
printed as 10,000 feet. It should have been 
10,500 feet. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 





A momentons crisis seems to be impending 
in the political world, judging from the gene- 
ral tone of suspense and uncertainly which pre- 
vades the whole press of the capital, Every- 
body seems to feel that things are out of joint, 
and that something startling may take place at 
any moment. But nobody is certain as to the 
character and the shape which the expected 
incident will assune. Situations like the pre- 
sent have happened often enough in the past 
few years. But there is one significant circum- 
stance which distinguishes the present case from 
all others. On the eve of past crises, the organs 
of some one party at any rate were always found 
ready and willing to define the course of policy 
that ought to be pursued by their fellow-thinkers. 
Butin the present juncture, all parties seem to be 
equally unwilling, or unable, to speak out their 
minds. The only apparently reasonable inter- 
pretation of this circumstance is that all are 
alike uncertain as to the part they will have to 
play in the coming drama. They all hope to 
find themselves in leading positions, but all 
shrink from attempting anything which may 
compromise their hopes. To speak plainly, it 
seems to be generally believed that the Govern- 
ment is contemplating a definite approach to 
either or both of the two wings composing the 
Opposition, Will it succeed in securing the 
cdoperation of both at the same time? If not, 
with which of them will it decide to ally itself? 
Such appear to be the principal questions now 
engrossing the attention of practical politicians. 
We do not of course pretend to say that the 
Government is really considering such a step. 
On the contrary, we are rather disposed to think 
that the statesmen now in office are in the last 
degree unlikely to pledge themselves rashily to 
any course virtually amounting to the introduc- 
tion of Government by party. Things are not 
yet ripe for that consummation in Japan, Hence, 
in what we write here, our endeavour is simply 
to reflect faithfully the impressions produced 
by a careful perusal of the vernacular press 
during the week. 








* 
* 


The only paper that has spoken frankly about 
the present situation is the Fiji Shimpo, al- 
though suggestive articles have been published 
by the Choya Shimbun and the Chit-6 Shimbun. 
The ¥#j? Shimpo considers that the Govern- 
ment is now on the bank of the Rubicon, uncer- 
tain and hesitating to take a final decision. In 
this critical situation two courses offer. The 
first is to fall back, though at the eleventh hour, 
and pursue an independent line of policy, regard 


less of the wanton oppositiou of the Popular 
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party but in conformity with the wishes of 
the independent section of the nation, The 
second is to boldly cross the stream and unite 
with the Popular party. For its own part, our 
contemporary would like to see the Govern- 
ment adopt the former course. The #1 be- 
lieves that, standing aloof from party politics and 
disgusted with the destructive attitude of the 
Opposition, there is a section of the nation 
large and powerful, although the men forming 
it do not noisily advertise themselves after the 
manner of political agitarors. Persons of this 
description are found everywhere throughout the 
country. They have been disappointed, accord- 
ing to the Fijé, at the step which the Government 
has taken on the question of land re-assessment, 
They would not have refused to give whatever 
moral support they could to the present Cabinet, 
had the latter remained true to its duty and 
pursued an independent course of policy, 
instead of trying to please the Popular Party 
by adopting a reform which is regarded by 
all impartial observers as antagonistic to the 
best interests of the nation. But it is never 
too late to mend. The F7ji advises the 
Government by all means to return to its 
original standpoint and resume an independent 
policy, with the true interests of the country 
always in view. Nevertheless, the 7#i fears 
that the Government has gone too far to retrace 
its steps. In that case, it has no alternative but 
to direct its course towards the establishment 
of a Responsible Cabinet. At all events, the 
Government has to make its decision promptly 
and finally ; for nothing, in the %#'s opinion, 
can be more dangerous than to continue an 
attitude of uncertainty and hesitation, The 
present Cabinet has, on the one hand, alien- 
ated the affections of the independent classes 
by its ill-considered endeavour to please the 
Popular Party, while, on the other, the Popular 
Party itself shows no signs of receiving its quon- 
dam foes with openarms. Deserted by one and 
treated with indifference by the other, the Cabinet 
is in danger of serious dissensions within itself. 
It is advised to make a decision as quickly as 
possible. 





* 
ae 


The Cha-6 Shimbun, which is believed to be 
the organ of a section of the National Unionists, 
takes much pains to pursuade the public 
that the Progressionist Party has undergone, 
or is about to undergo, a metamorphosis. Our 
contemporary believes that Count Okuma, the 
leader of thatparty, is now ready andeven anxious 
to enter the Cabinet. His alleged declaration 
to a representative of the Kokumin Shimbun that 
neither Count Ito nor Count Inouye would dare 
to bury the past in oblivion, is interpreted 
as a hint to these statesmen that if they can see 
their way to receive him back into their com- 
pany, he will be very glad to join them. The 
Chi-o is evidently ill pleased with the turn 
things are taking, and endeavours to heap abuse 
upon the Kaishin-to as well as on the Jiyu-to, 
so as to discredit them with the people. 

* i * 

The same remark, we are obliged to confess, 
may be applied to the Chova Shimbun. It has 
been doing its utmost to ridicule the Radicals for 
their alleged transformation into a moderate and 
conciliatory party. It now advises the Progres- 
sionists to show their true character either while 
the Diet is in session or when it comes to a 
close. The true and most congenial. rdle for 
the Progressionists is not to oppose the Go- 
vernment, but to serve as its unreasoning in- 
struments, ‘The sooner you doff your mask, 
the better for all parties concerned.” Such, in 
brief, is the gist of the Choya's article—a pure- 
ly dust-stirring composition. 





are 

The Radical organ, the //yw, alluding to the 
recent meeting between Count Okuma and 
Count Yamagata, observes that all the idle 
rumours now circulated concerning alleged 
negotiations between the Cabinet and the Pro- 
gressionist party are matters of utter indifference 
to the Radicals. These rumours, continues our 
contemporary, only indicate that the Cabinet has 
began to be uneasy aboutits ability to cope with 


the Opposition. “Appearances go show,” 
Digitized by Cot 





war-yessels. 
igle 


that the Ministry is now endeavouring to adopt 
the wishes of the people and pursue a new 
policy. The forces have already been set in 
motion, and we only wonder how the commotion 
will terminate.” 





> 
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The Progressionist organs maintain profound 
silence, although on minor questions of the day 
they write as though the Popular Part were deter- 
mined to fight with the Government as inveter- 
ately ever. 


* 

The Budget, which is now under discussion 
in the House of Representatives, does not, 
strange to say, receive from the press half the 
attention concentrated on it in former sessions 
of the Diet. Not only in the press but within 
the House itself, there is observable a marked 
degree of indifference. The large reductions 
recommended by the Budget Committee are 
being voted by the House without the slightest 
show of resistance. It is also noticeable that 
nearly one-third of the members’ seats are 
vacant, Such a state of affairs is curious. 
There is no doubt that the present House of 
Representatives attaches at least as much im- 
portant to the Budget as its predecessor did. 
Two explanations offer. One is that the op- 
ponents of the Budget Committee’s Report, 
finding themselves completely outnumbered, 
think it useless to offer any resistance. The 
other and more probable is that they have in 
their minds certain future contingencies which 
alter the situation so completely as to make it 
possible or necessary to go over the same ground 
on anew basis. It is even rumoured that the 
debates on the Budget are not hurried forward, 
as they would be under ordinary circumstances, 
the delay being designed to defer the final stage 
of the discussion to some time in January, when 
the Minister President may have sufficiently re- 
covered to attend to the question personally, In 
short, it seems to be agreed on all sides that 
some sort of compromise will be effected before 
the Diet meets again after the New Year's vaca- 
tion which commences from the 25th instant, 
Whatwer may be the explanation, it is an un- 
doubted fact that the papers are paying com- 
paratively little attention to the subject. Only 
the Progressionist organs make some comment 
But they pretend to believe that the Goverment 
will find difficulty in agreeing to the amend- 
ments now being voted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, because the Ministry has already 
accepted the far more sweeping reductions 
made in the Supplementary Budget for the 
current year. The Minister of Finance’s speech 
is also taken as a proof of the conciliatory 
attitude of the Government. 

a"e 

The Nippon regrets very much that serious 
political complications should arise year after 
year on the same question of public expenses. 
Until this question has been disposed of finally, 
it will be impossible to carry on constitutional 
Government smoothly. Onur contemporary 
holds the Yamagata Cabinet primarily respon- 
sible for such state of things, for in that Cabinet's 
Budget extremely incomplete and the sweeping 
reductions voted by the Diet had to be agreed 
to, After its first victory, the Diet naturally 
imagines that it can vote reductions in any 
money bill introduced by the Government, In 
the case of the Budget now before the House 
of Representatives, the Nippon thinks that there 
are grounds for some of the reductions that 
have been proposed by the Committee. Tt de- 
clares the Cabinet bound to putyan end, once 
and for all, to this unsightly practice of bargaining 
over the Budget after the manner of petty traders. 








* ~ * 

The questions of the re-assessment of the 
taxable value of land and the construction of 
war-vessels attract much journalistic attention. 
They are regarded as inseparably connected. 
The Bill for re-assessing the table value of land 
is now before Upper House, Even if that 
House should pass it, however, its acceptance 
by the Government is generally believed to 
depend upon the Lower House's willingness to 
vole the appropriations for the construction of 
The Kokumin Shimbun, which is 
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strongly opposed to the building of men-of-war, 
remarks that the reason why the Upper House 
still defers discussion on the Re-assessment Bill 
is because, in obedience to the desire of the Go- 
vernment, it awaits the verdict of the Lower House 
on the Naval appropriations. So soon as the latter 
are rejected by the Representatives, the former 
will be thrown out by the Peers, and vice versa. 
Oar contemporary bitterly complains of the un- 
reasonable conduct of the Peers, but has nota 
word to say against the Representatives. 
* i ” 

The Opposition organs have been violently 
shocked by a report that several members of the 
Popular party propose to vote for resuscitating 
the Naval appropriation which have been en- 
tirely erased by the Budget Committee. The 
degree of consternation into which these jour- 
nals have been thrown by the report is proved 
by their violent condemnation of ‘the con- 
duct attributed to the zealous supporters of the 
Re-assessment Bill within the Popular Party’s 
camp. These men are threatened with ex- 
pulsion from their respective parties, and are 
assured that they will be branded with the dis- 
grace of deserting the people’s cause. The 
distressed journals are not inclined to think that 
the present Cabinet will stoop to the use of 
money for getting the Navy appropriations pas- 
sed by the House of Representatives ; but they 
believe that the shrewd tacticians in the Cabinet 
will not lack means to bring over to their side 
some of the Opposition members of the Diet. 


* 
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The House of Peers is honoured by all sorts 
of preaching from the vernacular press on the 
subject of the Bill for the amendment of the 
Newspaper Regulations now in its hands. The 
metropolitan journals, with a few exceptions, 
have formed a league for the sole purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Peers, and 
they are inviting their provincial comtemporaries 
to send delegates to the capital for a demonstra- 
tion which they have in mind. The Special 
Committee of the Upper House has decided to 
recommend the retention of the provisions relat- 
ing to security money, punishment with hard 
labour, and suspension. As to the last men- 
tioned clause, the Committee propose to 
fix the maximum length of suspension at 
one week, The papers are very angry with 
the Committee for proposing to preserve 
the clause relating to suspension at all. The 
Opposition journals in particular being loud in 
their condemnation of the Committee’s amend- 
ments, The Peers are warned against being 
duped by false scholars who are dependent upon 
official favours, They are also threatened with 
a violent outburst of popular passion should they 
be weak enough to be guided by these false 
prophets. The Wippon thinks the attitude of 
the Peers on the question of the Newspaper Re- 
qulations will furnish on unerring guide as to 
the real character of the Cabinet, which lays 
claim to being a constitutional Ministry. 

i 

The Bill for the imposition of a tax on 
the sale of alcohol seems to be in prin- 
ciple approved by the majority of the me- 
tropolitan papers. But they are agreed in 
doubting whether the measure proposed by the 
Government will suffice to effect the desired 
object, namely to check the undue importation 
of alcohol from foreign countries. In the first 
place, they ask whether the Government has 
well considered that protest which the foreign 
Powers are sure to make against the imposition 
of the new tax, Secondly, they are afraid that 
the proposed law will not prove any obstacle to 
people who buy alcohol direct from foreign 
merchants and convert it into various kinds of 
drink. This apprehension is based on the fact 
that the law provides only against the sale of 
alcohol, and cannot be enforced against foreign 
merchants, Thirdly, the law does not exempt 
alcohol employed for medicinal purposes as well 
as in many useful industries. Altogether the 
draft project submitted to the House is pro- 
nounced very incomplete, and the papers advise 
the Committee entrusted with it to make tho- 


rough investigations and due amendments, 
riginal trom 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE “ NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN.” 
og Se 

HE House of Representatives on the 

16th inst. decided by an almost unani- 
mous vote that the President be instructed 
te take criminal action against the Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun on account of an article 
which had appeared in the columns of that 
journal. We have translated the article 
in our report of the proceedings, so that 
readers can judge for themselves what 
nature of provocation the House had to 
endure. As to that we refrain from com- 
ment, a criminal suit being on the ¢apis. 
It may be interesting, however, to note 
that the law under which the prosecution 
will doubtless be undertaken is No. 28 of 
1889, entitled “A Law for protecting the 
Diet and its Members” 
gi-in hogo-ritsu), of which the 1st article 
runs as follows :— a 


Gikat narabi ni 


Any person who slanders or insults the legally con- 
stituted Diet, shall be punished by imprisonment with 
hard labour for a period of from two months to two 
years, together with a fine of from 10 to 100 yen. 
Provided that, criminal proceedings must be taken by 
the House before any question of crime can be raised 


It is a common saying in the West that a 
corporate body has no soul to be saved nor 
any character to be blasted, but the laws 
of Japan protect the Diet, at all events, as 
a corporate body, and the President of the 
House of Representatives should have little 
difficulty in obtaining judicial cognizance 
of his plaint. Doubtless this incident will 
recall the celebrated debate in the English 
House of Commons on the 12th of March, 
1771, on the motion of Colonel ONSLOW 
to bring before the House for punishment 
“three brace of journalists” who had 
ventured to publish a speech of the Colo- 
nel’s and to call him ‘‘littke Cocking 
George.” The debate lasted till 5 o'clock 
in the morning during, which time the 
House divided twenty-three times, one 
division being on an amendment that not 
only the printers be summoned, but also 
“their compositors, pressmen, correctors, 
blackers, anddevils.” The Japanese House 
of Representatives, proceeding by clearly 
defined provisions of law, had no difficulty. 
A very short time .sufficed for it to make 
up its mind and pass an almost unanimous 
vote. 

It cannot fail to strike any one reading 
the Debate that if the House is jealous 
of utterances outside its walls which may 
impair its dignity, it pays very little heed 
to what transpires in its own debates. 
Nothing written about it by any public 
journal could possibly disgrace it so much 
as did the conduct of Mr. TANAKA SHOZO 
in connection with this very question. Mr. 
TANAKA stood up in his place and declared, 
in the most emphatic manner, that the 
newspaper article concerning which the 
House was about to instruct the President 
to institute criminal proceedings, had been 
inspired by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, composed in the Cabinet, 
and written by Mr. Iro Myoji, Chief Sec- 
retary of the Cabinet. Not a single mem- 
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ber rose to remonstrate against the mon- 
strous libel. The House not only passed 
it in silence, but suffered Mr. TANAKA to 
repeat it in still more energetic language, 
and allowed another member, Dr. Hase- 
GAWA TAI, to express approval of Mr. 
TANAKA’S accusations. Thus, while in- 
dignantly taking measures to vindicate 
itself against insulting journalistic utter- 
the House of Representatives 
permitted one of its own members to 
openly insult the whole Cabinet in the 
grossest manner and to utter a malicious 
bel against a Minister of State and a 
Chief Secretary. Everything said by a 
member of the House in his place is 
privileged : the Law of the Houses guaran- 
tees him against legal prosecution or 
administrative punishment. Underlying 
the liberty thus secured to himis the theory 
that, standing in the presence of a tribunal 
which is the very fountain head of law and 
order, he will never be allowed to trespass 
beyond the limits of due propriety. The 
Japanese House of Representatives has 
unhappily demonstrated that its seuse of 
the responsibilities attacking to its pri- 
vileges is glaringly inadequate. Were 
it animated by a genuine sentiment 
of self-respect, we cannot think that it 
would have suffered one of its members to 
disgrace it so signally. Mr. TANAKA SHO- 
ZO, indeed, is not regarded very seriously. 
He has established for himself the un- 
enviable privilege of being treated with 
comparative indifference. 


ances, 





But so long as 
he remains a member of the Diet, the 
House of Representatives must accept the 
responsibility of his acts, and those acts, 
unrebuked as they are, appear to us in- 
comparably more hurtful to the House’s 
reputation than fifty newspaper articles 
could be. 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE GAME REGULATIONS. 





na 

HE House of Representatives persists 

in treading the curious route which it 
entered when it passed a vote annulling 
That it 
should have recorded its opinion as to 
the constitutionality or otherwise of the 
Regulations was perfectly en régle, for 
many people hold that the issue of such 
Regulations, except by due process of 
law, is a distinct violation of the Constitu- 
tion. The general public, indeed, if we 
may judge from journalistic utterances, 


the new Game Regulations, 


seems to have formed onlya very superficial 
estimate of the affair. We read expres- 
sions of horror, for example, at the notion 
that such a subject as the preservation of 
game could have been held to justify an 
urgency Ordinance, and that any Govern- 
ment, professing to be guided by the spirit 
of representative institutions, should have 
ventured to play the arbitrary part of ab- 
stracting the matter from the purview of 
the Diet. These criticisms sound plausible 
fe even forcible, but their value is im- 
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paired by the fact that there never was 
question of an urgency Ordinance at all. 
The Constitution reserves to the EMPEROR 
power to issue two kinds of Ordinances 
having the effect of law, namely, urgency 
Ordinances and Administrative Ordi- 
The former are issued under the 
of the 8th Article, and are 
warrantable only in the presence of “an 
urgent necessity to maintain public safety 
or to avert public calamities.” The latter 
are issued under the gth Article, and the 
justification for their issue is that they 
must be ‘necessary for the carrying out 
of the laws, or for the maintenance of 
the public peace and order, or for the 
promotion of the welfare of His Majesty's 
subjects.” The Game Regulations were 
issued as an Administrative Ordinance, 
under the provisions of the gth Article, 
and that the EMPEROR is entitled by that 
Article to issue any regulations which he 


nances. 
provisions 


may consider essential to any of the objects 
enumerated therein, is beyond all question. 
There is, further, another important differ- 
ence between Urgency and Administrative 
Ordinances: the former have to be sub- 
mitted to the Diet during its next session ; 
the latter need not be submitted to the 
Diet at all. It is difficult to be influenced 
by the arguments of critics who have 
evidently failed to distinguish even the 
fundamental character of the legislation 
they diseuss. But whether the Ordinance 
be of the Urgency or of the Administra- 
tive class, the power of issuing it must be 
exercised within the limits of the law. In 
other words, no provision of the Ordinance 
must conflict with any provision of exist- 
ing laws or of the Constitution. It is here 
that the difficulty occurs. The Game Re- 
gulations provide that a certain sum must 
be paid for a license by any person desir- 
ing to pursue game. The Constitution 
provides that no tax can be imposed or 
modified without the consent of the Diet. 
If, then, the price paid for a license be a 
tax, its imposition or modification by an 
Ordinance, instead of by due process of 
law, is unconstitutional. But if it be classifi- 
able as an Administrative fee, then to deal 
with it by means of an Ordinance is per- 
fectly lawful and constitutional. The Go- 
vernment claims that such payments are 
administrative fees ; the Opposition avows 
that they are taxes. That is the whole 
question. Evidently it is an exceedingly 
delicate question, well worthy of discussion 
by experts. But the critics are, for the 
With the 
assurance that does not characterize angels, 
they rush in and denounce the Govern- 
ment in terms which suggest that the 
Ministers of State have been guilty of some 


most part, absolutely confident. 


flagrant and heinous ‘abuse of power, and 
that only contempt for Constitutional re- 
strictions could push them to such 
excess. This extravagance is amusing. It 


an 


also consists well with obtuseness displayed 
in connection with the subsequent history 


of the affair. For we find these extremely 
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confident critics waiting to see what re- 
ception the Representatives’ “ Bill” will 
receive from the Peers, whereas the strik- 
ing feature of the affair is that the measure 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
was not a Bill at all but merely a Resolu- 
tion (Ketsugi-an). It was simply a de- 
claration of the House’s opinion, and as 
such does not go up to the Peers or to the 
Throne either. Now, that the House of 
Representatives is entitled to record its 
opinion on any topic, is beyond dispute. 
But that the House of Representatives, 
which forms only a fraction of the Legis- 
lative body, has competence to pronounce 
an Imperial Ordinance invalid a5 initio, is 
a startling and novel proposition. Yet 
that is what the House of Representatives 
did. Not only did it announce its convic- 
tion that the issue of Game Regulations 
by means of an Ordinance was unconstitu- 
tional—which it had an indisputable right 
to do—but it also went on to determine that 
the Ordinance was invalid from the outset 
—which it certainly had no manner of 
right to do. Laws are enacted, repealed, 
or modified by the SOVEREIGN and the 
two House of Diet. One House alone is 
utterly incompetent to deprive any law 
or Ordinance of validity. It was open to 
the House of Representatives to pass a 
Bill for annulling the Game Regulations 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, and 
to send the Bill for discussion by the Peers, 
aud ultimately for Imperial sanction, by 
duly prescribed process. But of its own 
solitary authority to rule an Ordinance 
out of the statute book, was a flagrant 
excess of power on the part of the Lower 
House. In the very act of asserting the 
Constitution, the Representatives set an 
example of seriously violating it. More- 
over, as stated above, they are persisting 
in their false route. For the Budget Com- 
mittee has excised from the items of re- 
venue all fees collected on account of 
game licenses, the alleged reason for the 
excision being that the license fees must be 
classed as taxes. It was pointed out to 
them that to invite the Government to 
include under any heading whatsoever in 
the Budget, monies collected under the 
provisions of an invalid 
hanging the highwayman and appropriat- 
ing the proceeds of his theft. But they 
would not listen to any of these things. In 
short, the Representatives are behaving just 
as though the legislative powers divided 
between the SOVEREIGN and the two 
Houses of the Diet were combined in the 
Lower House alone. 
to be the second gravely false step taken 
by the majority in the Lower House during 
the present session. 
on the motion of Mr. SHIMADA SaBuRO, 
they voted a resolution that the Ministers 
of State may be summoned to listen toa 
speech made by one of the members ; which 
amounts to declaring that any member is 
competent to make a Representation to 
the Government, whereas the 





law, was like 





This appears to us 


The first was when, 
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fers such competence only on the House 
in its collective capacity. The second is 
this usurpation of independent and final 
authority with regard to an Imperial Or- 
dinance. 
prised that errors should be perpetrated 
in these early days of parliamentary in- 
experience, but unfortunately the two 


There is no reason to be sur- 


errors distinguishing the present session 
greatly accentuate the difficulty of the 
situation in which the Administration and 
the Legislature find themselves. 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
a + 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER I6TH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.50 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :—- 


1.—Bill (First Reading) for abolishing the Peace Preservation 
Regulations ; sent up from the Lower House. 

—Aprointment of a Special Committee to report upon the s 

Bill (First Reading) for amending the Public Mecting and 

Political Association Regulations; sent up from the Lower 

joase 

4-—Appointment of a Special Committee to report npon the same. 

SOBML viret Reading) tor amending the 17th Article of the Con. 
scription Law ; resented by Viscount Havashi Tomoyuki. 

6.—Representation relating to the reduction of Official Salaries 
presented by Mr. Kaye Nobanori. 


Viscount Tani said that the disaster which 
had befallen the CAsshima Kan and her crew, 
could not be passed over in silence. He de- 
sired, on behalf of the House, to convey expres- 
sions of sincere sympathy to the friends and 
relatives of the deceased officers and men, and 
also ‘to place on record the House's regret for 
the loss of the ship. 

Prince Konoye and several members sup- 
ported the motion, which was passed without 
comment. 

The President asked the House's permission 
to change the Order of the Day in order to dis- 
cuss the Supplementary Budget for the current 
year, which had been sent up from the Re- 
presentatives, and concerning which the Go- 
vernment had requested all possible despatch 
to be used. 

The House consented. 

Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, President ofthe Budget 
Committee, said that the Committe would under- 
take to presentits report on the supplementary 
Budget by the rgth instant, if the House in- 
structed it in that sense. 

The House agreed, and then proceeded to 
the Order of the Day. 

No questions being asked as to the Bill for 
abolishing the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
it was entrusted to a Special Committee of 9 
nominated by the President. 

Viscount Soya said that this Bill had now 
been three times sent up from the Lower House, 
but, owing to one cause or another, had failed to 
evoke a decision fromthe Peers. The fact had 
provoked much criticism, and he now desired 
to move thatthe Special Committee be instruct- 
ed to present ils report within a week's time, 

The House passed the motion. 

The Bill for amending the Public Meeting 
and Political Association Regulations was en- 
trusted to a Special Committee of 9 nominated 
by the President, but a motion of Mr. Hayashi 
Sovemon, that the Committee be instructed to 
present its report within one week, was thrown 
out, as was also a motion by Viscount Matsu- 
daira that the report must be presented within 
two weeks. 

The Bill relating to the Conscription Law 
having been temporarily withdrawn, the Repre- 
sentation relating to Official Salaries was read as 
follows :— 

REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE REDUCTION 
OY OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


When a nation’s resources are duly husbanded, 
its people are harmonious and happy, and dili- 




















gently engage in their respective businesses, so 
that the nation, even though small, becomes rich 
aud strong, But when the public resources are 
misapplied, the people grow discontented and lazy, 
so that poverty and feebleness result for the na- 





tion, even though it be large. Japan isa small 
“Ole the East. Having remiained for several 


e 








hundreds of years in seclusion, she has now to 
take her stand in the arena of universal com- 
petition, and must seek to occupy a successful 
position by fostering her national suength. ‘To 
that end, education must be encouraged, the mili- 
lary equipment must be completed, commerce and 
industry must be developed, Hokkaido must be 
opened, and in other directions also various outlays 
have to be incurred, All these undertakings in- 
crease the expenditures of the State. Yet our 
aunual revenue is not much more than eighty 
million yen. If such an amount be compared 
with the incomes of powerful foreign nations, 
the discrepancy makes us lament our insiguifi- 
cance and feebleness, Now is the time for the 
people both high and low, to economize all un- 
necessary outlay, and to apply the mouey saved 
to some practical use. According to the existing 
Administrative Organization, the amount of offi- 
cial salaries is over fifteen million nine hundred 

ndeighty thousand yen. Deducting the sala- 
ties of military and naval officers, and diplo- 
matic and consular officials abroad, a sum of over 
ten millions two hundred and sixty thousand yen 
remains. This total represents more than twelve 
percent. of the whole revenue of the country, 
On the other hand, inasmuch as officials receive 
such high salaries, they gradually become luxurious 
and wasteful, and everything appertaining to the 
Government is splendid and showy, with the result 
that the simplicity of the people is impaired and 
they fall into extravagance; while there simultane- 
ously spring into existence the abuses of commer- 
ial immorality, personal greed, and the predomi- 
nance of in dual interests. The wealth of the 
nation decreases. Deceitfulmerchants and over paid 
officials alone become daily richer. The people at 
large grow discontented and lazy. Friction between 
rulers and ruled augments to such an extent that 
cries of “reduce Administrative Expenditures” 
and “lessen the burdens of the people ” resound all 
over the empire. Unless the Government corrects 
these abuses vow with a strong hand, the future of 
the nation is indeed critical and lamentable. We 
therefore sincerely hope that the Government will 
return to its original intention of economizing the 
wealth of the nation, and that having regard to 
the cause of universal discontent, it will at once 
reduce official salaries to about seven per cent. of 
the revenue, dismiss all superfluous officials, and 
economize all needless expenses, thus setting an 
excellent example of industry and simplicity, If 
such a courageous measure be adopted, able and 
faithful scholars will come forth to serve admini- 
strative posts regardless of the amount of the 
emoluments they may receive. Further, a veduc- 
tion of expenditure to the extent of over four 
million five hundred thousand yen will not only 
enable us to build two ion-clad men-of-war an- 
nually, but the goodwill of the people will also be 
reawakened, their discontent will change into 
satisfaction, and their laziness into diligence, Thus 
the nation will once more become simple, and its 
burdens being decreased, it will grow rich and 
nd strong, So soon as the Government shows 
discretion in choosii able and honest’ men, 
abolishing the abuse of favouritism, cortect- 
ing the habit of extravagance, and cdoperating 
harmoniously with the people, the national rights 
will be asserted and we shall attain a permanently 
superior position in the world. What can be 
better than such a prospect of tranquillity and 
happiness? Ever since the 18th year of Meizi 
(1885) though the Administrative Organization 
has undergone several reconstructions, uo effort 
has ever been made to restore to the people joy 
and content, We therefore venture to present this 
Representation relating to the reduction of official 
salaries. With regard to the abolition or amalga- 
tion of various offices and the dismissal of super- 
fluous officials, so as to facilitate administrative 
processes and thereby not only economize wastefu 
expenses but also make the Administration effi- 
cient, since these reforms belong to the functions of 
the Government, we make no detailed reference to 
them here. 


Presented by Kage Nopumort. 
Supported by Prince Konove Atsumori, and 
others. 




























































Mr. Kage Nobunori said that to secure the 
happiness and prosperity of a State nothing was 
more essential than harmony between rulers and 
ruled. It could not be said, however, that such 
harmony existed at presentin Japan. ‘The con- 
stant cry of the nation was for economy of ad- 
ministrative expenditure and lightening of the 
burdens of the people. He believed that the 
abuse chiefly responsible for this unhappy state 
of affairs was to be sought in the inequality ex- 
isting between the emoluments of the official 








class and the circumstances of the people. The 


salanies, and) luxurious habits of officials were 
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out of proportion with the general standard of 
living, and it resulted that not only was a per- 
nicious example set, but also great discontent 
was engendered. He trusted that these con- 
siderations would secure the support of the 
House for the Representation which he had the 
honour to present. 


Viscount Tani supported the Representation. 
His views had not been hastily formed. The 
Representation now before the House was, in 
truth, in accord with the Representation (Kinken 
Shobu no Kengi-an) introduced by himself last 
session. He did not support the doctrine now 
so prevalent among the people that administra- 
tive expenditure should be reduced merely for 
the sake of cutting down the Land Tax. His 
contention was that many other works of national 
importance called for prompt action. If the 
resources of the State permitted, he would be 
the first to vote for liberal salaries to officials. 
But when he observed the country’s urgent need 
of an increased Navy, of military equipment, and 
of coast defence, he was ready to give even 
the clothes off his back to further these vital 
objects. The need of the time demanded that 
all should make every possible sacrifice on behalf 
of their country, and, being thus persuaded, he 
entertained no doubt that the Representation 
would be adopted by the House. 

In answer to a question by Baron Ozawa, 
Mr. Kage said that the first purpose of the Re- 
presentation was to secure a reduction of official 
salaries. But it also aimed at cutting down the 
number of superfluous officials. 

Mr. Miura Yasu said that since the Restor- 
ation many reductions had been effected in 
official salaries, but it was impossible to feel 
satisfied yet. The example of luxury and 
extravagance set by officials must be ascribed to 
their excessive emoluments. In 1870, when the 
late Okubo had set about building for him- 


self an official residence in Nagata-cho, 
Saigo Takamori had found fault witb its 
magnificence. Yet the house in question 


would scarcely pass to-day as the official resi- 
dence of an ordinary sonin officer. With regard 
again to the full dress uniform of officials, it 
used originally to be worn only in connection 
with foreign intercourse. But now it was used 
on all occasions and by all officials, As to 
official residences, he saw no reason to grant 
them, except to the Minister President and the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
splendid houses and luxurious manner of living 
now characteristic of the official classes, had 
led to a perfunctory manner of discharging duty 
and were calculated to impair the general stand- 
ard of morality. The Diet, in its first session, 
had effected a reduction of 6} millions in the 
Budget. But the consequences were scarcely 
perceptible. Now, once more, the Committee 
in the Lower House were said to be engaged in 
making retrenchments, and he believed that in 
the item of official salaries alone, a reduction of 
about four million yes would be effected 
Doubtless the reform could be carried out with- 
out any difficulty. He himself, when serving 
as an official, had been very sensible of the ex- 
travagance of his salary, and he was persuaded 
that among his hearers there were many officials 
conscious of the same fact. He urged them to 
openly support the Representation, and acquire 
the honorable reputation of having led this 
patriotic reform. 

Baron Ozawa moved that the Representa- 
tion be entrusted to a Special Committee of 
9, nominated by the President, for amendment, 
as the language used in some places seemed 
unduly harsh. 

Mr. Mitsukuri Rinsho, speaking as an official 
and as a member of the House, opposed the 
Representation, He reminded the House that 
an official had to be a man of certain atiain- 
ments, and that, to qualify for his position, he 
was obliged to obtain an expensive education. 
It seemed only right and wise that the State 
should remunerate its competent servants in a 
sufficient manner. Underpaid officials were a 
source of grave abuses, Faults of administra- 
tion were due ina much greater degree to in- 


adequate than lo excessive i os His own 
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conviction was that the scale of official salaries 
instead of being too high, was too low at present. 

Viscount Matsudaira approved of the spirit of 
the Representation but objected to its phrase- 
ology. He seconded Baron Ozawa’s motion 
for a Committee of Amendment. 

Mr. Watanabe Kyoshi opposed the Represen- 
tation, If it were claimed that official salaries 
were too high, some proof of the fact ought to 
be offered. A mere assertion in that sense could 
not carry conviction, The State oughtto pay its 
servants, Undue economy in this respect could 
only result in incompetent or corrupt service. 
He fully endorsed the language of the Repre- 
sentation where’it referred to the abuse of favour- 
itism, but he failed to see what that had to do 
with official salaries, or why salaries should be 
reduced because favouritism was practised. He 
noticed, too, that members who supported this 
Rpresentation did not themselves always set 
th example of practising the virtues which they 
prached. Receiving the same pay as the rest of 
th members, they were frequently conspicuous 
bytheir absence from the House. Such lax habits 
were not permitted to officials, who had to work 
long, regularly, and hard, to earn their stipends. 

Inspector-General Takagi said that he had 
never before addressed the House, and that he 
fell considerable diffidence about doing so. 
He was not altogether opposed to the Represen- 
tation, but he could not believe in the possi- 
bility of putting its principle into practice. Seri« 
ous discontent would at once be created through- 
out the whole body of officialdom. Already 
men were far from satisfied with their emolu- 
ments, and if sweeping reductions were now 
made, it seemed inevitable that the resulting 
discontent would beget neglect of duty, and that 
the injury to the public service would far out- 
weigh the pecuniary advantage of the proposed 
economies. For this practical reason he felt 
compelled to oppose the Representation, though 
he endorsed the theory it embodied. 

Baron Ozawa’s motion was then put and lost. 

The President said that in view of the im- 
portant character of the Representation, it seem- 
ed advisable to take a closed ballot. 

Objection being raised to this course, the 
opinion of the House was taken, when a majority 
voted for proceeding by the ordinaty method of 
a show of hands. 

The President called for a show of hands, and 
declared the Representation lost, but his decision 
being challenged, an open ballot was taken, 
when 68 voted in favour of the Representation 
and 65 against it. 

The House rose at 2.30 p.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.10 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :-— 


1—Third Reading of the Barristers Bill. 

a—Report of the Special Committee ot 
the Sake Brewing 1ax Regulations. 

3—Report of the Svecial Committee oi 
No 24 of the 2and year of Meiji 

4—Representation relating to the extension of Navigation. 

5—Representation relating to the opening of Matsugasaki Har- 
dour 

6 Hil (i 


the Bill for amending 





the Bill for amending 





Reading: for taxing Official Salari 
7 Representation relating to Reform of the N 
{Representation relating to the despatch of commissioners to 
examine iuto the state of Foreign Industries, 
The President announced the receipt of the 
following : 


ABill for amending the Mining Regulations ; presented by 
Takasu Minezo, 
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n relating to the establishment of a Steel 
| presented by Mr. Kashiwada Moribami and 





Mr. Takata Sanaye, on behalf of the Petitions 
Committee, reported that 1,853 petitions had 
been received, and that the Committee had di- 
vided them into two classes, the first for submis- 
sion to the House, and the second for rejection. 

After some discussion the Third Reading of 
the Barristers Bill was passed. 

Mr. Suzuki Shoji, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported against the Bill for increas- 
the Tax on Suéé Brewing, The reason tor the 
Committee's adverse d n was that the sole 
object of the Government in seeking to impose 
this increased tax, was to obtain funds for re- 
assessing the taxable value of land. But the 
Committee believed that ample funds for that 
purpose could be obtained by cutting down ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Budget. They did 
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jot say that if occasion arose, an increase of the), 


Brewing Tax might not be advisable, but they 
considered that, from the point of view of equal 
incidence of taxation, this impost ought not to 
be the first to undergo augmentation. Another 
consideration which influenced them was the 
marked increase of late years in the importation 
ofalcohol. Even withthe Saké Brewing Tax as at 
present, foreign alcohol was rapidly taking the 
place of the domestic manufacture, and it was 
impossible to doubt that if further obstacles were 
placed in the way of Sa&é brewers, the import- 
ation of alcohol could not fail to receive a great 
impulse. 

Mr. Awaya Shinazo, as a member of the 
Special Committee, asked permission to add a 
few words. He too opposed the Bill. They 
knew how he had hitherto supported all the 
Government's measures. They had called him 
the captain of the pro-official company, and had 
asserted that whatever emanated from the Go- 
vernment was sure of his support. That 
estimate was not correct. It was true that his 
attitude hitherto had been invariably favourable 
to those in power, but the reason was that he 
had approved their measures. It did not matter 
to him who supported or who opposed a Bill. 
If he believed in it, he voted forit. Buthe now 
found himself compelled to take part against 
the Cabinet. The object of this Bill and of ine 
measures allied with it was to favour the farmer 
at the expense of the manufacturer. He did not 
for a moment believe in such a policy. More- 
over, le was weary of attempting to discuss 
measures on their merits. No such method of 
discussion existed any longer in the House. 
Everything was subserved to party interests. 
They had a Fiyu-to, a Katshin-to, and a Koku- 
min Kyokai. The sympathies and antipathies 
of these decided the fate of every Bill. He 
abandoned all hope of harmony between the 
Administration and the Legislature until a 
coalition Cabinet were formed. Nothing short 
of the admission of Count Itagaki and Count 
Okuma to the Cabinet could possibly place 
matters on a harmonious basis, It was im- 
possibly for any Cabinet to be stable or to 
pursue a conscientious and resolute policy under 
existing circumstances. Henceforth. he must 
not be counted as the captain of the pro-official 
party. He abdicated the position definitely. 

On a vote being taken to carry the Bill to a 
Second Reading, only one member, Mr. Suye- 
matsu Kencho, stood up to support it. 

Mr, Suzuki Shoji, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported adversely to the Bill for 
amending Law No. 24 (é.e. the Law relating to 
licenses for brewing Saéé.) His reasons were 
the same as in the case of the previous Bill. 

On a vote being taken to carry the Bill toa 
Second Reading, it found no supporters. 

The Representation relating to Navigation 
was then read, 

REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE EXTENSION 
OF NAVIGATION. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the important 
selation that maritime communications bear to 
the welfore of the state. Especially is this tue 
in an insular country like ours, the prosperity of 
whose inhabitants must largely depend on their 

immunications by. wal Tt is ensentia 
¢, to consider the subject profound! 
public has already recognized that the extension 
of navigation is one of the most urgent needs of the 
nation, and that it ought not to be neglecied even 
foraday. Nevertheless the maritime enter prise 
of out country has been but ttle extended abroad. 
Phe only regular services are to the coasts of China, 
Korea, and Manila. In order to develop such ine 
terprise, it is absolutely necessary to make exten= 

















sions Wo foreign countries, ely: Australia, 
Europe, America, and Viadivastock, With respect 
to these lines discretion must be used in determin. 


ing which shall be firstorganized. We consider 
a line to Australia to he the most urgent, aud that 
a line to Ewope should follow vext in order, As 
for the American line, it will not be too late to 
establish it after the Nicaraguan canal has beea 
completed, The Viadivostoc’ line should beopened 
before the completion of the Siberian Railway, but 
the Austalian line and the European line should be 


























established at once. There is at present no regular 
service between Anstialia and any Oriental na- 
tion, but « certain’ State has been attempting 
to owanize such a service, and thus deprive 


Japan of the opportunity which, if she loses it, 


vel ma freadily offer again, For that reason the 
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Australian line should be established first. There 
are regular services of foreign companies? steamers 
to Europe, and all Japanese ave carried by them, 
eighty per cent. of the profits derived from freight 
being monopolized by those vessels, and only 
twenty per cent. remaining for Japanese steamers. 
In order to recover this profit now it is best to open 
a new line to Europe. The adventages will be 
very great when our sleamers voyage to all the 
European harbours, For these reasons the Euro- 
pean line ought to be opened in the second place. 

To establish these two great lines and undertake 
such enterprises in consideration of appropriate 
subsidies, it is necessary lo have a strong steam: 
ship company. At present there is no suitable 
company in existence except the Japan Steamship 
Company (Nippon Yusen Kaisha). ‘Therefore 
that company must be ordered to undertake the 
enterprise. If, howeyer, additional subsidies he 
gy anted tothe Company for the above purpose, we 
seem it necessary to alter the system now pursued 
wilh regard to the company. 

The nature of the subsidy granted to the Japan 
Steamship Company at present is very vague and 
we cannot consider it proper. It must be altered 
and brought into accord with the method common. 
ly practised in other countries ; that is to say, the 
amount of each subsidy must be determined 
separately with regard to the mileage of the line 
and its difficulties. Such we believe to be the most 
approved method. 

Subsidies should be granted for navigation 
abroad only, and no such allowance should be made 
on account of the domestic coastwise trade. The 
responsibilities imposed on the Japan Steamship 
Company with respect to the domestic cabotage 
by the provisionsof Art, VIL, of the Company's 
Charter, should be uulled d subsidies should 
be granted on account of services in foreign waters 
ouly, namely: the Yokohama-Shanghai line, the 
Kobe. Viadivostock line, the ghai-Viadivosiock 
line, the Kobe-Tieutsin line, the Kobe-Newchwang 
line, and the Kobe-Manila line, Morever, the 
amount of the present subsidies should be reduced. 
In the case, however, of any line, such as that to 
Hokkaido, which seems absolutely necessary for 
purposes of communication, the Government may 
investigate the matter, and prepare a Bill for sub- 
mission to the Diet. 

As the Government has rendered itself respon- 
sible by contract for the subsidies to the Japan 
Steamship Company, negotiations ought io be 
opened with the latter, in order to devise some 
meaus of changing the contract, When an agree. 
ment has been arrived at, the period of the new 
contract might be prolonged so as to cover that 
of the newlmes. The sources of subsidies for the 
two new lines should be determined by the Go 
vernment and a Bill on the subject should be sub- 
mitted for the concurrence of the Diet. Provided 
alwaysthat the Government shall, as far as possible, 
seek such sources in econmies of Administrative 
expenditure. 

The yist of the above Representation may be 
summarized as follows :— 

1.—The nature of the subsidies to the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company should be changed, the 
amount of each subsidy being determined sepa- 
rately on the basis of the mileage of the line and 
its difficulties. 

2,—Subsidies should be for foreign navigation 
only, none being allowed for the domestic. By this 
ual amount of the subsidies now 











































system the 
id may be reduced. 

3—Regular lines to Australia. and 
should established and subsidised. 

4.—To effect the above changes the Government 
should negotiate with the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company. 

5.—The sources of the subsidies should be de- 
termined by the Government and submitted for 
the consent of the Diet. Provided always that the 
Government, as far as possible, should seek such 
sources in economies of Administrative Expendi- 
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ture. 
Nusaivama Suicno. 
Presented by 9 Suzuki Suicero, 
and 7o others. 
Kono Hirowaka, and 
30 others. 


Supported by 


Mr. Nishiyama Shicho made a long speech 
in support of the Representation, He dwelt 
upon the importance of maritime facilities to a 
country like Japan, and referred to the his- 
tory of England showing how enormously the 
wealth of a country could be increased by 
means ofacommercial navy. Japan resembled 
England geographically and in respect of her 
natural formation, and there could be no doubt 
that her best plan was to take a lesson 
from England’s history. So soon as the 
Nicaraguan Canal and the Siberian Railway 
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were finished, this country would find herself 
most advantageously situated on one of the 
greatest routes of the World's Commerce, and 
she ought to prepare to take full advantage of 
the opportunity. But he did not urge the im- 
mediate opening of lines to America and Vladi- 
vostock. Such lines did indeed call for establish- 
ment, but they might be deferred for the present 
in favour of lines to Australia and Europe. 
Above all, a regular service of Japanese steamers 
to Australia was essential. it would probably 
suffice if a subsidy were granted at the rate 
of 2 yen per mile on the Australian route, 
and 1.70 yen or 1.80 yen on the European 
route, Looking round, however, at the ship- 
ping companies that now existed in Japan, 
only two of any size presented themselves- 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha. The latter, however, seemed 
scarcely available for the contemplated pur- 
poses, and they were consequently obliged 
to fall back on the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha, That Company was now in receipt of a 
subsidy of 880,000 yen annually, in connection 
with the carrying trade in domestic waters. 
He considered that no occasion whatever ex- 
isted for such a payment from the Treasury, 
and he proposed that, in view of establishing a 
line of steamers to Australia, the Company 
should receive a subsidy of 500,000 yen, and 
should be deprived altogether of the subsidy 
now paid to it on account of the domestic coast- 
wise carrying service. ; 

Mr. Wada Hikojiro asked whether it was in- 
tended that no subsidy whatever should be 
given for navigation in home waters, and that the 
Treasury should assist navigation abroad only. 

Mr. Nishiyama answered in the affirmative. 
He admitted that some inconvenience might 
result from stopping the subsidy for service to 
such a place as the Goto Islands, but his belief 
was that maritime enterprise had now been suffi- 
ciently developed to need no State protection 
so far as home waters were concerned, 

Mr. Ugai Ikujiro, in a speech of some length, 
urged the importance ofimmediately establishing 
aline of steamers between Niigata and Vladivo- 
stock, and moved an amendment in that sense. 

The Repesentation was entrusted to a Com- 
mitte of 9 nominated by the President. 

Mr. Kuroda Tsunahiko asked permission to 
introdnce an urgency motion with regard to an 
article which had appeared that day in the Wiché 
Nichi Shimbun. 

Permission was granted. 

Mr. Kuroda presumed that the members had 
read the article in the Wich# Michi Shimbun of 
that day with reference to the House. Neverthe- 
less it would be necessary to read it aloud :— 


Alas for the empire! Once again we have to 
say so. Three hundred heads! ‘They are not the 
heads of puppets. They have eyes to see; ears 
ta hear ; mouths to speak feet and hauds to move. 
Emaciated they may be, but do they not bear the 
burden of the nation’s hopes? Coarse their brain 
tissue may be, but do they not constitute the 
legislative machine? What kind of responsibility 
devolves on them towards the Sovereign above; 
towards the people below? Do they discharge 
their duty when they idly become noisy frogs; 
become cicadas; become crows; become fish. 
hawks; become owls? In the morning they cry 
“aye; at eve they shout “no;” on theright they 
applaud; on the left they denounce : their incon- 
stancy has robbed them of the nation’s confidence. 
The uprightuess and virtue which they habit 
profess constitute no real object of their 
‘The interests of the country and the prosper 
the people have no abiding place in their intellect. 
Let them be stirred up, they become as oxen, be 
come as horses, Collide with them, they become 
as wild boars, become as stags. ‘Cajole them, 
they become as cats, become as chin dogs, ‘Talent. 
less, brainless, they have no fixed point of view. 
By single sounds of censure or applause from 
those about them they are prosuiated; are elevat- 
ed; are enraged; are deprived of life; are moved 
to mith; ave melted to tears; are excited to 
cawing vehemence. The expectations which the 
people based on them are dissipated. ‘There is no 
further use for them in the world. They are as 
boneless lampreys. Let them be boiled and eaten. 


He bore no ill-will to the Wichi Nichi Shimbun, 
but he claimed that such an article was dis- 
tinctly calculated to bring the House into con- 
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tempt, and that it could not possibly be passed 
over in silence. He moved that the President 
be instructed to take criminal proceedings 
against the Wicht Michi Shimbun for slander- 
ing the House. 

Mr. Yamada Taizo moved that the matter be 
entrusted to a Special Committee. 

Mr. Ito Daihachi expressed surprise that any 
member could hesitate under the circumstances, 
and called upon the House to adopt the motion 
unanimously. 

Mr. Suzuki Rinzo opposed the motion. He 
did not attempt to defend the language used by 
the Michi Nicht, but he asserted that other 
journals were daily writing the same thing in 
different phraseology, and he urged that the 
manliest course for the House would be to over- 
look the incident. 

Mr. Yamada Toji declared that the obnoxious 
article was not directed against individuals but 
against the Legislature. It wasa direct insult 
to one of the most important branches of the 
Executive. Emphatic and prompt action should 
be taken, 

Mr. Nakamura Yaroku opposed the motion. 
He agreed entirely as to the objectionable 
character of the article, but he asked the House 
to consider the character of the defendant in 
the proposed suit, Was it not a mere Go-yo 
Shimbun (official organ). When a dog came 
looking around for food, human beings did not 
trouble themselves to drive itaway. He was for 
letting the thing alone. 


Mr. Tatekawa Umpei supported the motion. 
The Mich? Nicht Shimbun made a constant 
habit of attacking individual members. That 
might be passed over, but when the whole House 
was insulted, the case assumed a different 
aspect. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo not only supported the 
motion, but went a good deal further. He 
claimed that some one must have inspired the 
article in the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, and that 
its inspirer had been the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. Why had not the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs suspended the news- 
paper? He affirmed that the writer had been 
Mr. [to so-and-so, and that the article had been 
composed in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho said that no special 
occasion presented to speak on behalf of the Go- 
vernment in this matter, but he could not refrain 
from surprise at hearing a member of the House 
urge that a newspaper should be suspended. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo wanted to know how Mr. 
Suyematsu could sit in his place as a member 
at one moment, and appear in the seat of a Go- 
vernment Delegate the next. What did he know 
about the sentiments of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs? He was not fit to be a Govern- 
ment Delegate. He (the speaker) was prepared 
to declare distinctly over and over again that 
the offensive article had been inspired by the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

. Mr. Hasegawa Tai supported the motion and 
applauded Mr, Tanaka Shozo’s remarks. 

After some further discussion the motion was 
voted almost unanimonsly. 

The Representation relating to Matsugasaki 
Harbour was then taken :— 

REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE OPENING 
OF MATSUGASAKI HARBOUR. 

Matsugasaki Harbour in the Province of Ye- 
chigo in Niigata Prefecture, is one of the 
best anchorages in the country. But in cons 
sequence of a special agreement with Niigata 
Town, the harbour has never been opened to 
ships. It is not only contrary to natue to 
leave a_fine natural harbour in the hands of a 
Local Division, thus depriving the public of a 
general benefit, but also the present time and cir- 
cumstances, which eall for the speedy develepment 
of communications, do not sanction the continued 
closure of such a good port. We therefore hope 
that the Government will adopt appropriate meas 
sures to open the said harbour, thus confecrin 
much benefit and convenience on the public atlarge- 

Tanco Nosunet. 

Presented by {Tews Kvreore 

Supported by Sasaki SHonyo, and 75 others. 

The Representation was entrusted to a Special 
Committee of 9 nominated by the Pre sident. 

The House rose at 5.35 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17TH. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The Standing and Special Committees alone 
met. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House met at 1.20 p.m., the Order of 
the Day bein; 


4.—Report of Special Committee on the Law relating to capital 
for the purchase of articles for State Railways, 

2.—Report of Svecial Committee on the Railway Bonds Bill, 

3.—First Reading of the Bill for taxing Official Salaries 

4-—Representation relating to Reform of the Navy 

§-—Representation relating to Commissioners to inspect Foreign 
rndustries 

6.—Report of the Special Committee on the Bill for amending 
Law Sth of the aged year of Mei 

7—Second Reading of the Bill to amend the Law of registra- 
tion, 




















The President announced the receipt of An- 
swers to various Questions, which were read as 
follow :— 


I.—QUESTION RELATING TO AMERICAN POACHING 
VESSELS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE 
KURILE ISLANDS. 

For several years it has been cumoured that 
American vessels visit the seas adjoining the 
Kurile Islands for the purpose of poaching, Fur- 
ther, it is now alleged that the number of such 
vessels has increased gradually, and that the 
profits earned by them are very great. If, despite 
these facts, the Government take no measure to 
restrain such proceedings, it is impossible to 
measure the injury that may be done hereafter to 
the nation's rights. The question therefore, ap 
pears to be of grave importance. We desire to 
know whether the Government has received intel- 
ligence of the above doings; whether it has ever 
seized any of the poaching vessels, and what 
measure it intends of adopt against them in 
future. 


2.— QUESTION RELATING TO THE SALE OF LAND. 

It is stated that certain persons who have bought 
or rented lands sold or let by the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministrative Board, in accordance with existing 
Regulations, are violating the conditions expressly 
provided in the Regulations, since they either fail 
tocultivate the lands at all, or cultivate small 
portions ouly of them, leaving the rest untouched. 
In short, they hold the land simply for purposes of 
speculation. Yet the Administrative Board has 
taken no measures against them, If such a state 
of affairs be suffered to continue, the land of Hok- 
kaido will entirely fall into the hands of speculators, 
and no cultivation of it can take place, We desire 
to know why the Government does not compel 
these violators of the Regulations to return their 
lands. 

3-—QUESTION RELATING TO THE PROCESS OF 

PAYING CONTRACTORS FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 

It is reported to be the custom in Hokkaido that 
when the Administrative Board concludes a con- 
tract for a public work, should the latter not be 
completed at the end of the year, the officials con 
nected with the work enter into collusion with the 
contractor, to send notice of the mpletion of the 
work, together with an application for payment of 
the amount of the contract to the Administrative 
Board. The money is thus obtained from the 
accountant, and kept in the hands of the officials 
until the completion of the work, when itis paid 
over to the contractor. In some cases it is alleged 
that the officials spend the money held by them, 
and the contractors do not receive the sum agreed 
upon for the work; are such rumours well founded ? 

4.-—QUESTION RELATING TO THE TAX ON 
MARINE PRODUCTS. 

A heavy tax was imposed on the Marine pro- 
ducts of Hokkaido from the time when the island 
was governed by the Matsumaye clan till the 
rgth year of Meifi (1886), But in the latter 
year Count Yamagata and Count Inouye went 
round the island, and amended the old system 
of taxation by taking as a basis the average pro- 
duce of the 16th to the 18th year of Meiji, By 
this amendment the tax was reduced to less tha 
220,000 yen. Thus the people were enabled to 
increase the number of nets, and the fisheries 
became more prosperous. Subsequently, the Go- 
vernment took the avarage produce from the 
2ist to the 23rd year of Afeizi—the most pros- 
Perons time—as a basis of taxation, and the total 
tax was consequently increased to. 310,000 yen. 
The people engaged in the fisheries thus had to pay 
an additional 90,000 yen. Moreover, a special sys- 
tem was adopted for collecting the tax; that is to 
say, a tax office was established, and a number of 
employés were engaged for thepurpose of collection. 
The expenses of this office and its employés had 
to be paid by the people, so that they found them- 
selves embarrassed, the number of nets decreased, 
and the fishing industry gradually deteriorated. 
Such are the statements made by the People 
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also desire to know why the Administrative Board 
did not take the average produce for the 3 years 
commencing with the 18th year; and why the ex- 
penses of collecting the tax have to be paid by the 
people. 

In accordance with Art. XLVIIL of the Law of 
the Houses, the above Questions are asked, and 
we hope that the Government will favour us with 
an immediate reply. 


Presented wf 


Karo Masanosuxs. 

Asaxa KarsuraKa. 

Fuxupa Hisamatsvu. 

Yamamoto Noporv 
and 29 others. 





Supported by 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ANSWERS. 
. ANSWER [. 


It being reported that foreign poaching vessels 
visit the seas adjoining the Kurile Islands, the Go- 
vernment despatched the Kaimon Kan, a man-ol- 
war, in the 24th year of Meiji (1891), and the 
Twaki Kan, another man-of-war this year, to cruise 
about the Kurile Islands. But no poaching vessel 
was discovered or seized. Steps have been taken 
to investigate the number of schooners entering 
Yokohama and Hakodate harbours during the 
2gth year of Mefji, and it has been ascertained 
that there were 15 vessels—i1 entered at Yoko 
hama and 4 at Hakodate. Further, according to 
a report prepared by the /waki Kan, 6 American 
fishing vessels and 1 British entered Hakodate 
during January and June of the present year, and 
5 vessels entered Atsukishiiro and Kotan for pro- 
visions and water, but whether they were poach- 
ing vessels or not was not ascertained, 

For the last 30 years or more some America 
salmon ships have been in the habit of sailing fram 
San Francisco to the Sea of Okotsk oid the Kurile 
Islands. The number of such vessels is increas 
ing annually, nevertheless it is reported that their 
average catch is 7 or 8 thousand koku per a 
But whether they fish in the territorial waters of 
this Empire or not, has not yet been ascertained, 

Henceforth, as in the past, the Government 
intends to despatch men-of-war in the fishing 
season, and to encourage Japanese subjects to 
fish in the above seas, so as lo give no oppor 
tunity to any foreign vessel to poach in Japa- 
nese waters, For this purpose the Goverment 
ncluded in the Budget an appropriation to conduct 
investigations in the marine products so as to as. 
certain the best fishing districts, and to improve 
the fishing interest generally. 

(Signed) Goro Sxosrro, Count, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, 
ANSWER 1. 


Whenever land rented in accordance with the 
provisions of the existing Regulations is dis 
covered to be neglected, the Administrative Board 
has always ordered its return, and land is never 
sold except to persons who cultivate it, No 
neglect is shown in punishing violators of the 
Regulations. Inasmuch, however, asthe land 
rented has increased yearly in area and the labour 
and expense of superintendence increases pros 
portionately, it is not possible at_ present to carry 
on thorough and active supervision, The Go- 
vernment, therefore, looks to adopt some appro= 
priate means for making mote thorough investi- 
gation. 















































ANSWER III, 

There is no such custom as that stated in the 

juestion with regard to the payment of contract 
sums for public works under the Hokkaido Admi- 
nistrative Board. It was found, however, that au 
official did resort to such a scheme, and that he 
spent the money received for the contractors. The 
Board, therefore, at once took appropriate mea- 
sures to punish him. But no suit at law was 
brought against the Board by any contractor. 

(Signed) Inouye Kaoru, Count. 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
ANSWER IV. 

‘The reason of taking the average rate of produce 
of the 21st to the 23rd year of Meiji, in determin- 
ing the price of marine products, in accordance 
with the provisions of Art. XVL of the Regulations 
relating to Taxes on Aquatic Products in Hok- 
kaido, was that those years were the latest on 
record. The fact that the Tax-payers Committee 
were ordered to pay the expenses of colleeting the 
tax from the members of the Association of Tax 
payers, was because a provision to that effect is 
contained in Art. IX. of the same Regulations. 

Finally, as the amended rate of taxation is en- 
forced from the present year, its results cannot 
yet be ascertained. But the Government does 
not consider that it will cause the fishing industry 
to decline. 


(Signed) 

















Waranase Kunitake, 





QUESTION RELATING TO OFFICIAL INTERFERENCE 
IN ELECTIONS. 

(1) In the second month of this year, at the 
general elections of members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, official interference took place, with 
reference to which the House of Peers presented a 
Representation and the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution. But the Government, in spite 
of these things, has uot yet punished the officials 
who interfered. What is the ceason ? 

(2) The misconduct and lawless procedure of 
the Prefectural and Police Officials of Kagoshima, 
Kumamoto, and Ishikawa’ Prefectures, is altog 
ther to be tegarded as an abuse surviving from 
official interference in elections. Why does the 

ment leave these things uninvestigated and 
unpunished ? 
(Presented by) Tarekawa Umret and others. 
THE GOVERNMENT'S REPLY, 

The prime aim of the present Cabinet's domestic 
policy is to promote the improvmeent of the ad- 
istrative machinery by bringing its working into 
strict accord with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; and, on the one hand, to strengthen the 
foundations of the State in conformity” with the 
great polity of the realm; on the other, to promote 
the welfare of the people by protecting their rights. 
In other words, to secure to the people of the 
Empire the exercise of the privileges granted to 
them by the Constitution and the Law of Elec- 
tion, is the prime duty of the present Cabinet, 
‘The Government is resolved to proceed to the 
limit of the powers vested in it for the pure 
pose of eliminating all obstacles to the exercise 
of the right of election, whether such obstacles 
are dite to an improper use of official authority of 
to the bad conduct uf other persons. On the oc- 
casion of the general election of members of the 
House of Representatives in the second month of 
this year, the fact that officials misconducted them- 
selves being established, some of them are to this 
day about to receive the judgment of Courts of 
Law, the injured parties having themselves sought 
the protection of the Courts, or having been wiped 
to do so by the police, or having had suits instituted 
on their account by the police, and the Government 
is offering all facilities for the pursuit of such 
inquiries. But with regard to the superintendence 
of administrative conduct, the present Cabinet 
sees no occasion to take retrospective action. The 
misbehaviour of policemen in Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture has already led to a judgment against 
them in a Court of Law, but they have appealed 
against the sentence and the appeal is now 
in process of hearing. ‘The Goveruior, so soon as 
the judgment of the Court of First Instance was 
pronounced, deprived the men of their office. 
With tegard to other Prefectures, in cases where 
the methods of officials have been contrary to law, 
or have violated the rights of the people, there has 
been no neglect on the part of the present Cabinet 
either to have them punished administratively in 
respect of administrative action, or to have the 
necessary steps taken for summoning them before 
Law Courts in other instances, 


The President also announced the receipt of, 


A Question relating to poaching Seals and Sea Otters in 
Hokkaido ; presented by Mr. Kato Katsuya and others, 


Mr. Wakahara Kanzin asked permission to 
introduce an urgency motion for conveying ex- 
pressions of the House’s sympathy with the 
relatives and friends of the officers and men 
who had lost their lives by the wreck of the 
Chishima Kan. As their obsequies were to be 
performed the following day, he ventured to 
bring forward the subject. 
































Several members urged that it would be more 
expedient to defer the consideration of this 
matter until the Government Bills had been 
disposed of, and the House, adopting that view, 
refused to grant urgency. 


Mr. Katsuya, explaining his Question about 
proaching in Hokkaido, complained that the 
answers hitherto given by the Government to 
queries on this subject had been unsatisfactory. 
He claimed that a loss of fully three million yen 
annually was inflicted on Japan by the poach- 
ing operations of foreign ships in her north- 
ern waters. There could be no doubt that 
poaching was carried on constantly. He had 
collected information on the subject during 
his stay in America, and he submitted it 
to the House, expressing the hope that the 
Government would give a distinct and unequi- 
vocal answer to his Question. 


Mr. Haseba Junko said that he had intended 
to press for an answer to his Question about 
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of the Government's Reply had anticipated his 
action. After due consideration of the Reply, 
he should have other questions to put. Mean- 
while, he wished to say that the Reply was not 
satisfactory. The principles enunciated at the 
outset were beyond cavil, but the facts adduced 
were erroneous. Moreover, the Reply pointed 
out that a legal remedy always existed for per- 
sons who experienced unlawful treatment, That 
was true. But he claimed that if administrative 
measures were wisely conceived and properly 
carried out, the necessity for seeking legal re- 
medies would not arise. The fault lay with the 
Administration, 

The House proceeding to the Order of the 
Day, 

Mr. Kanmochi Tomotsune, on behalf of the 
Special Committee, reported in favour of the Bill 
relating to the purchase of articles for State 
Railways, and in favour of the Bill relating to 
Railway Bonds. 

Mr. Matsumoto, Government Delegate, in 
answer to questions from Mr. Ooka Ikuzo and 
others, said that commissions for railway material 
had hitherto been given chiefly to foreigners 
because the latter's tenders had been the cheapest 
and their goods the best. Occasionally, orders 
had been given to Japanese, but at the moment 
he could not state exact details. As to the sug- 
gestion that the Railway Bureau had reduced its 
rate of commission from 24 to 1 per cent, in de- 
ference to public criticism, he said that public 
criticism did not enter into the question at all, 
When orders were fewand small, high commission 
had naturally to be paid ; when they were numer- 
ous and large the rate of commission might 
be lowered. He also explained fully the origin 
and subsequent treatment of the floating and 
fixed capital funds. 

The House voted to carry theJtwo Bills to a 
Second Reading. 

The Bill for taxing Official Salaries was then 
read :— 

BILL FOR IMPOSING A TAX ON OFFICIAL SALARIES, 

Art, L—The salary, allowance, or emolument of 
whatsoever designation, received by any person 
from the Treasury at fixed times, shall be liable to 
a salary tax at the following rates :— 





Per Cent, 





Over yen 100 to yen 200 per annum ... 
From yen 200 to yen 500 per annum 
From yen 500 to yer 1,000 per anuum 
From yen 1,000 to yen 2,000 per annum 
From yen 2,000 to yen 3,000 per annum 
From yen 3,000 ‘i 


Art. Il.—The proceeds of the tax shall be ap- 
plied to purposes of military equipment. 

Act. IIL—The proceeds of the tax shall be in- 
cluded by the Treasury in the Budget, as a special 
account. 

Art. [V.—The tax shall be levied from the 26th 
year of MeiZi, and shall be abolished in the 45th 
year of Meizi. 















Ooxa Ikuzo, 

Arsucut Masatosat, 
Vasura Hacntro, 
Kawauara Mosuxg, 
Yumoro Yosuinort, and 

39 others. 

Mr, Ooka Ikuzo spoke at length in support 
of the Bill, He said that the attention of the 
Diet in its first sessions had been directed 
entirely to cutting down administrative expenses 
in order to divert the money to reducing the 
tax on land. No thought seemed to be given 
to the vital questions of developing the indus- 
tries and resources of the country or to streng- 
thening its military equipment, On the coi 
trary, proposals in this sense had been negatived 
But now, happily, men began to talk of building 
railways, extending navigation, and strengthen- 
ing the Navy, It was a most fortunate change 
of view, and ought to be encouraged in every 
possible way. Nevertheless, sullicient heed 
was not yet given to the vital problem of 
military armament. In France every unit of 
the population had to contribute 4.42 yen an- 
nually to the national defence ; in Germany the 
figure was 2,23 yen, but in Japan it was only 32 
sen. England hada Navy of 300 ships. Even 
Spain had 60 ships. Bat Japan had only 30. 
These comparisons showed the necessity tor 
some effort to increase the funds available for 
military equipment. Hence the Bill which he 
now had the pleasure to introduce, The_prin- 
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ciple embodied in it was fortified by precedents 
in other countries, and would doubtless meet 
with the House’s approval. 

Mr. Kurokawa Shuzo wished to know why 
the burden of increasing the military equipment 
should be imposed on one class of the nation 
only. Already rumour pointed to the Navy as 
a Satsuma institution. Did not this Bill mean 
that additional emphasis would be imparted to 
that view, and that, in the end, the Army would 
be called Ofdon no Rikugun (Oidon=my, in 
Satsuma dialect), and the Navy, Ofdon no 
Kaigun ? 

Mr. Ooka replied that his proposal was 
limited merely to one source of revenue for 
developing military equipment. ‘ 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro was disposed to sup- 
port the Bill, but desired to know whether these 
taxes on official salaries were to be imposed in 
addition to the reductions recommended by the 
Committee. 

After some debate, a proposition to submit 
the Bill to a Special Committee was negatived by 
110 to 101, and the House refused to carry the 
Bill to a Second Reading. 

The Representation relating to the Reform of 
the Navy was then read. After a brief discussion 
the House decided to defer the consideration 
of the Bill to a future date, 

The President announced that, in accordance 
with the House’s instructions, he had placed 
in the hands of the Pablic Procurator the com- 
mission to proceed criminally against the Wich: 
Nichi Shimbun, and had received the latter's as- 
surance that steps would be immediately taken. 


The House rose at 5,35 p.m. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 19TH. 

HOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.45 a.m, the Order of 
the Day being + 


1—Rerort of the Chairman of the Petitions Committee, 
a.—Report of the Special ( 

1! putting into operation certain portions of the Commer- 
ial Code. 
rst Reading of the Bill for amending the Press Regula- 
tions; sent up from the Lower House, 
Ap ointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 


















Prince Nijo, Chairman of the Petitions Com- 
mittee, reported that 2,217 petitions had been 
received, and that the Committee had examined 
them, the results of the examination being em- 
bodied in a printed report now in the hands of 
the members, 

On the motion of Mr. Hayashi Soyemon, the 
House agreed to change the Order of the Day, 
for the purpose of at once discussing the Sup- 
plementary Budget for the current year, which 
had been sent up from the Lower House some 
days previously, 

“Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, on behalf of the 
Budget Committee, reported that the Committee 
recommended the passing of the Budget as 
amended by the House of Representatives. 

The Minister of State for Finance briefly ex- 
plained the circumstances under which it had 
been found necessary to submit a Supplemen- 
tary Budget. 

The Budget was voted item by item as sent 
up from the Lower House, some questions being 
asked and some amendments unsuccessfully 
proposed. In the Department of Communica- 
tions Mr. Kioura, Government Delegate referred 
at some length to the fact that the Lower House 
had increased one of the appropriations asked 
for by the Government in consideration of having 
greatly redu another. Such a course was to 
be distinctly condemned as a trespass by the 
Legislature on the domain of the Administra- 
tion. The function of compiling the Budget 
rested with the latter, and the former's legitimate 
part was limited to reducing or rejecting the 
various items. To diminish one and on that 
account increase another was a distinct usurpa- 
tion of the function of compilation. Such a 
precedent was highly dangerous. The Govern- 
ment, in view of the pressing character of this 
Supplementary Budget, did not wish to raise 
any definite objection, but it seemed advisable 
to draw the attention of the House to the fact. 
Tani reminded the Iouse that he 
had raised precisely the same objection in the 















Preceding session with regard to the Lower 
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House’s treatment of the Railway appropria- 
tions. Unfortunately, the House had not en- 
dorsed his contention, but it now appeared, 
from Mr. Kioura’s remarks, that the Govern- 
ment held the same view. He deemed it very 
regrettable that such precedents should be al- 
lowed to stand. 

Mr. Kioura said that Viscount Tani had mis- 
apprehended his remarks. The Budget was 
finally passed. 

Marquis Saionji, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported that the Committee had 
unanimously approved of the Bill for amending 
and putting into operation certain parts of the 
Commercial Code. A number of changes of 
phraseology had been made. Further, the Bill 
proposed that the portions in question should 
go into operation from the rst of January, but 
as it seemed scarcely possible to carry out that 
programme, the Committee recommended that 
the date be postponed to July rst, 1893. 

Mr. Yokota, Government Delegate, expressed 
great satisfaction at the Committee’s report. 
The Committee had devoted a whole fortnight, 
sitting for long hours every day, to the consider- 
ation of the Bill, and its decision, coming from 
such eminent experts, should carry much 
weight. With regard to the date of operation, 
there had been two views in the Committee ; 
one favouring the rst of April; the other the 
rst of July. The Government thought that 
public advantage would be consulted by putting 
the proposed laws into operation at the earliest 
possible date, and therefore hoped that the 
House would decide in favour of April 1st. 

The House voted to carry the Bill toa Second 
Reading, but declined to proceed with the Read- 
ing until the next day. 


Bit RELATING TO THE AMENDMENT OF POR- 
TIONS oF THE COMMERCIAL Cope AND THE 
REGULATIONS FoR PUTTING THE SAME 
INTO OPERATION. 

Art, The portions of the Commercial Code 
and the Regulations for its operation shall be 
amended as in the following appendix. 

Art. 2.—In the Commercial Code, 
Chapters VI. and XIL, and Book IIL, as well as 
the Regulations relating to the Operation of the 
me, Arts 1 to 33 5 to 473 35 to 45; 47 to 51; and 
the 3rd clause of Art. 53, shall become operative 
from the 1st day of the 1st month of 26th year of 
Meij# (January rst, 1893). 

Art. 3.—Iu Book I, Chapters I. and IV. the 
regulation relating to commercial partnerships and 
companies only shall become operative at the 
above time. 


Book I., 














APPENDIX. 
luded in brackets have been excised, 
icised portions amended or added.) 

Art. 67.—Partnerships and companies carrying 
on business contrary to public or good morals 
may be dissolved by order of the Court on the 
application of the Public Procurator [or of the 
police authorities] or by the Court of its own mo- 
tion, Immediate complaint may be raised against 
such order. 

Art. 73.—Every partnership and Company has 
its own separate property and independent righ 
and duties. It can [in particular, in its own name, 
acquire rights and incur liabilities, acquire pro- 
perty moveable and immovable,] sue and be sued 
in Court. 

Art. 81.—No partnership may commence busi- 
ness operations until registration has taken place. 
Where a partnership fails to comply herewith, its 
operations are to be stayed by order of the Court. 
Immediate complaint may be raised against such 
order. 

(Nore.—Slight changes of phraseology have been made 
in this Article, but the meaning remains the same). 

Art, 82,—Where operations are not commenced 
in six months from the date of registration, 
the registration and publication become inopera- 
tive. 

(Norg.—Here again occur slight changes in the word- 
ng, but the meaning is unchanged.) 

Act. 98.—[The heir or other successor of a part- 
ner cat succeed to his place, unless it is expressly 
provided to the contrary in the contract ; but he is 
only entitled to share in the management with the 
consent of all the partner: 

Art. 112.—The partnership property is, in the 
first place, liable for the obligations of the partner- 
ship, and thereafter every partner is [undividedly] 
Jointly liable to the full extent of his property. 

Au ‘The membership of a partner is ter- 
minate: 
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2. By his death [unless his heiror other suc 
cessor takes his places]. But when by contract, or 
consent of the other partners, his heir or other suc- 
ecssor takes the place of the deceased, the latter 
shall be exempt ; 

3. By his bankruptcy ; 

4. By his loss of capacity, unless it is otherwise 
agreed upon. 

‘Art. 155.—A_ joint-stock company [is to be 
deemed to be a commercial company] shall 
obey the provision of the present section as well as 
those of the following section, even if its object is 
not the carrying on of 4 commercial business. 

Art. 176.—A certificate is to be issued in respect 
of each share, and such certificate is to bear the 
amount of the sum of money for which it is issued, 
the date of issue, its number, the firm name and 
seal of the company, the namesand the seals of the 
directors, and the names of the shareholders. 

Provided that, at the request of a shareholder, one 
certificate may be prepared for several shares to 
gether. ‘ 

—The transfer of any share [upon which 
one-fourth of the amount thereof has 
been paid] before registration has taken place, is 
void. 

Art. 182.—The transferor of a share on which 
less than (one half] the full amount has been paid 
up, continues liable to the company as a surety for 
the full amount unpaid thereon, 

Art. 191.—Every company is in general meeting 
to elect from amongst the shareliolders [at least 
three] not less than two inspectors to hold office 
for a period not exceeding two years, and who at 
the expiration of such period, are eligible for ve- 
election. 

‘Art, 192.—The duties of the inspectors ar 
follows :— 

1. To see that the conduct by the directors of 
the affairs of the company isin conformity with 
the laws and ordinances, the regulations of the 
company, and the resolutions passed in general 
meeting [and, generally, to expose all mistakes 
and irregularities committed by the directors in 
the course of such conduct]. 

‘Act. 206.—A company may increase its capital 
by raising the amount of every share [or of bonds]. 
A company may reduce its capital by lowering 
the amount of every share, or reducing the number 
of shares; but its capital may not be reduced to 
less than one fourth of the total amount thereof 
[Every bond is to bear the name of its holde 
with respect to its amount the provisions of Article 
175 apply.] F 

Any company may issue bonds ; and every such 
bond must bear the name of its holder, and the pro 
visions of Art.175 shall be applicable to its amount. 

‘Art, 217.—-Shares declared to be forfeited, or 
which have been assigned to or have devolved on 
the company in satisfaction of a debt or otherwise, 
are, within [one month] two months, to be publicly 
sold, and the amount realized deposited in the 
treasury of the company. : 

‘Art. 222.—Every company is bound to keep at 
its head office as well as at each branch office a 
list of its shareholders, and its prospectus, regula- 
tions, charter, resolutions passed in general meet- 
ing, statements of each business year, inventories, 
balance sheets, business reports, schemes for the 
distribution of dividends or interest, and a list of 
its mortgage creditors, and creditors having a 
pledge of immovables, and is on demand to allow 
[any person] any shareholder or creditor of the com= 
pany to inspect such documents during ordinary 
business hours. 

Act. 237—Alter registration every disposition 
of property of the company, otherwise than for the 
purpose of liquidation, and all transfers of its 
shares are void [unless sanctioned by the Court 
for special reasons]. : 

When the liquidators desive to continue the busi- 
ness for the purpose of liquidation they must obtain 
the sanction of the Court. 

Art, 253.—Add the following clause: 

When the liquidators have handed over the 
affairs to the manager of the bankrupt's property 
their responsibility is considered to be terminated. 

Art. 256, Section 2.—If they commence business 
operations before registration. 

(Note.—A slight charge in the wording has been made, but 
the meaning remains the seme,) a 

‘Art. 208.—When a person participates in the 
commercial transactions or business of another by 
contributing property thereto, on the understanding 
that he is to share, in return for such transfer of 
ownership, the profits and losses without his name 
appearing in the firm name etc. : 

Art. 699.—Bills of exchange and promissory 
notes are instruments of credit running to order or 
to bearer and which provide for the [unconditional] 
payment of a certain sum of money and import, as 
of course, lawful consideration. 

No condition shall be provided in Bills of Ex- 
change. 
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Ait. 710.—The possessor of a bill, note, or 
cheque, who has acquired it by lawful means and 
without gross negligence, catinot be requiced to 
deliver up such bill, note, or cheque, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, except in cases where (the demand 
so to do is based on such facts as would constitute 
a plea to a claim on his part for delivery up of the 
instrument to to him) tie reason of his claim 
became void. 

Art. 712.—Claims arising on a bill or note 
against the acceptor or maker, respectively, are 
prescribed after a period of three years, calculated 
(as beginning to run) from the day of maturity; 
the rights of recourse of the holder and of the in- 
dorsers, respectively, against the drawer and priot 
indorsets ate prescribed after a period of three 
years running from the day of (protest or) notifi- 
cation of the claim, 

Att. 717.—The drawer may draw the bill pay- 
able to his own order or (if payment is to be made 
at a place other than that where the bill is drawn), 
he may draw it upon himself. 

Att. 723.—Each indorsement on the bill must 
contain the date and place, the signature and seal 
of the indorser and the names of the indorsee; a 
bill may, however, he indorsed (in blank) ay sig- 
nature and seal of the indorsee only. 

Att. 730.—An indorsement for purposes of 
agency, where such object is indicated on the bill, 
entitles the indorsee to the exercise of the rights and 
duties of the indorser, (in particular, to the right of 
making a further regular indotsement, unless a 
prohibition to make a further regular indorsement 
is stated on the bill] Provided that, unless a special 
condition is mentioned, no regular indorsement 
can be made. 

Aut, 731.—Ja an indorsement for a guaranty 
[(Bill’ Pledge, Bill Deposit) is a regular indorse 
Mment,even where such object is not stated on the 
bill, with the exception that every party liable on 
the bill may raise against the indorser the plea of 
payment, or other charge of the debt which was 
thereby intended to be guaranteed] ¢f its object és 
stated, the indorsee can exercise the same rights and 
duties as the indorser. Provided that, such a re- 
gular indorsement can only be made’ in case no 
demand of repayment of debt is made. 

Art. 732.—An indorsement is only effective for 
the indorser where the series of indorsees up to 
himself is duly connected; a bill indorsed for pur- 
poses of agency or guaranty may be further in- 
dorsed by the indorser [as well as by the indorsee] 

Act. 734.—The holder of a bill may, in the ab- 
sence of anything therein to the contrary, present 
it before maturity to the drawee for acceptance, 
and in the event of non-acceptance [wwst] may 
st the bill [on the day next following]. 
‘The drawer of a bill [payable elsewhere than at 
the place of residence of the drawee,] may state 
therein that the same is to be presented for ac- 
ceptance under pain of loss of the right of recourse. 
In the event of non-acceptance he must protest the 
bill on the day next following. 

Art. 735-—If the drawer of such bill refuses to 
duly accept the bill, or to date the acceptance, the 
bill [must] may be protested [on the day next fol- 
lowing]. In such case the day of protest is to be 
taken as the day of presentment, Failing protest, 
[the day of maturity isto be calculated from the 
last day of the period for presentment] the last day 
of the period for presentment shall be regarded as 
the day for presentment. Provided that, when no 
protest is made on the day next following, the right 
of suing the drawer and endorsee shall become void. 

Art. 739.—Where the drawer has relused ac- 
ceptance either in whole or in part, or where the 
acceptance is to be regarded, in accordance with 
the provisions of Arts. 737, and 738 as refused, the 
holder is forthwith to notify the drawer and the 
indorsers of the protest. [Failure to give such 
notice is attended with the loss of every right of 
recourse against those to whom it has not been 
given] 

Act. 790.—Every protest is to be made by an 
officer of the Court or by a notary, or where there 
are no such persons atthe place [by the protest- 
ing party himself in the presence of two male wit- 
nesses, who have attained majority, and who 
should, when possible, be traders] the Heads of 
Cho or Son shall make it. 

Art. 791.—In cases of necessity, protest may be 
made at the Court [or] at the office of a notary, 
or at the Office of Cho or Son. 

Art. 793-—Protest may [not] be made [even 
with] when the consent of the party against whom 
it is to be made is obtained, at any place other than 
such as is appointed by law. 

Art. 795.—(add the following clause after sec- 
tion 6) -— 

7-—In cases of Art. 793, a consent of the party 
against whom it was made. 

‘Art. 798.—Officers of the Courts [and] notaries, 
and Heads of Cho or Son are bound to enter in full, 
day by day, ina register the protests drawn up by 









































them, and, on demand, to issue duplicates thereof 
to the persons protesting, 

Art, 800.—Such rate af exchange must in no case, 
not even in the case of the successive drawing of 
two or more return bills, exceed the rate of ex- 
change for a sight bill drawn at the place of pay- 
ment of the original bill on the place of issue of the 
same. [Each of these rates of exchange must be 
certified by a broker.] . 

Ait. 801.—The return bill is to be accompanied 
by the protest bill, and the protest [and the re- 
couse account,] together with the two certificates 
of the vate of exchang: 

Art. 818.—A cheque is transferable by indorse- 
ment, and [where it is indorsed in blank] dy the 
name and seal of the indorser only, or dvawn pay- 
able to bearer, by delivery. 

Art. 819.—A cheque requires neither acceptance 
hor protest, Claims on a cheque are prescribed 
after the expiration of three years from its date. 
[Iu the event of a cheque not being presented or 
forwarded for payment within three days of the 
day of its issue, Ue holder bears the consequence 
of the delay.] 

A cheque must be presented for payment if the 
place of payment is within the localitity of issue 
within three days; if it is elsewhere, within seven 
days. 

Art. 820.—When, on presentment n the same 
locality, as that of issue, paymtent of a cheque is not 
made, the holder and every indorser has, during a 
period of ten days, or fifteen days in case of a dif- 
ferent locality from the date of the cheque, a tight 
of recourse; the holder agaist all indorsers and the 
drawer, and each indorser against the parties prior 
to himself and the drawer, even if the period has ex- 
pired, payment of a cheque is made on the following 
day of its issue is valid. As against the drawer 
[however,] such right of recourse continues even 
after such’ period has elapsed if he had no credit 
open, or had exhausted the same, or had counter- 
manded payment. 

In the event of litigation the drawer is bound to 
produce his cheque-book and pass-book in Court. 

Act. 979 —The person trading who suspends 
payment or, in the case of a [commercial] par 
ship or company, the managing partners, ditectors 
or liquidators are within five days of the suspen- 
sion mclusive of the day on which it took place, 
to notify such suspension with a statement of the 
causes therefore to the Court of the place of the 
seat of business or domicile in writing ot for entry 
in a protocol. 

Art. 910.—The adjudication rule is to contai 

1; The date of suspension of payment. 


























Pro- 
vided that the date shall be determined by the 
decision of the Court or it may be altered. 





Add clause 7:—The date of judment of bankruptcy. 

Art. 990.—Every act, otherwise legal of the 
bankrupt, subsequent to suspension of payment or 
within ten days immediately previous thereto, by 
which he procures out of his property [a gratuitous 
advantage for another is, as of course, null and 
void as against the estate; such are in particular, 
donations, burdensome contracts incurring obliga- 
tions gratuitously or with disproportionate con- 

ideration], donation, gratuitous act, or contract 
with disproportionae consideration, payment of 
debts not due and the irregular payment of debts 
due, aswell as the giving of guarantees for obli- 
gations previously incurred, 

Art. 1002.—Together with the adjudication of 
banks uptcy, the Court shall order seals to be placed 
upon the movable property of the bankrupt [and 
lis immediate detention or official surveillance 

[The above measures may be ordered to 
the bankruptcy adjudication by the local police 
authority on the application of one or more of the 
creditors, if the debtor has absconded, or is about 
to abscond, or if he secretes any portion of his 
property.] 

In the case of [commercial] partnership or 
companies the [persons and] property of all mem- 
bers whose liability is joint and several and un- 
limited are subject to these measures. 

Art. 1003.—[I the debtor has complied with th 
provisions laid down in Article 979 and there is 
otherwise no ground for his detention or surveil- 
lance, the same may be omitted; the Court can, 
however, later on at any time, and of its own mo- 
tion order the same.] 

When there is a fear of the bankrupt absconding, 
or secreting any portion of his property, the Court 
may order his inmediate detention or official sur- 
veillance, 

In the case of partnerships ov companies the fore- 
going measures shall be enforced against respon- 
sible members or directors. 

The [debtor] bankrupt may not quit the place 
of his residence without the permission of the 
Court; and the Court has power at any time to 
order the compulsory production of the [debtor] 





























bankrupt. 
Att, 1019,—For the following acts of the admini- 
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strator, so far as they relate to a subject-matter 
{of the value of at least one hundred yen], the 
hearing of the bankrupt and the sanction of the 
commissioner are first necessary; etc. 

Art. 1034.—A wife can only enforce against her 
husband’s [rights of propeity] estate such rights of 
claim as she is entitled to in respect of property 
which is exclusively her own either by law, under 
express agreement, or by undisputed custom. 

Art. 1051, clause 5.—Not fulfilled the obligations 
prescribed in Articles 32, 979, and the [second] 
third paragvaph of Article 1003. 

Art, 1052,—The penal provision in the last two 
Articles contained, apply also to managing pact- 
ners and directors and liquidators of [commercial] 
partnerships and companies respectively; and 
those contained in Article 1050 to bankruptcy 
administrators and to all those who have assisted 
the perpetrator in the commission of the publish- 
able act or have committed it in the interest of a 
bankiupt. 

‘Ait. 1054.—A debtor who is adjudged bankrupt 
or a member with unlimited liability or [director] 
of a bankrupt [commercial] partnership or com- 
pany respectively is disqualified, until he has 
obtained rehabilitation, from attending Exchanges, 
from trading as a broker, or as/a_ member of 
an ordinary or of a limited partnership or as a 
director of a joint-stock company, from exer 
the functions of a liquidators, bankruptcy admi 
stralor, or representative in commercial matters, 
from membership of a chamber of commerce, and 
from other mercantile posts of honour. 

Art. 1055.—In the event of a composition, how- 
ever, the attending Exchanges and, where it relates 
to a [commercial] partnership or company, the 
continuance of the same by members who are 
unlimitedly liable or [by directors] is permite 
g that which 
the first paragraph of this article prescribed. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho,Government Delegate, 
said that the Bill for amending the Press Re- 
gulations, as sent up from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, contained much to which the Go- 
vernment could not possibly consent, but, it 
would perhaps be more convenient if he entered 
into detailed explanations before the Special 
Committee. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Committee of 9 
nominated by the President. 


The House rose at 2.40 p.m. 






































HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The House met at 1.20 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1.—The Budget for 1893-94. (Discussion to terminate at 3 p.m.) 
21—Report of the Special Committee on the Bill for amending 
the Tobacco 1ax Regulations. 
4.—Report of the Petitions Committee on a Petition for amené- 
ing the Land ‘Tax Regulations. 
4.—Report of the Petitions Committee on a Petition for rescind- 
Hi Ting the Confectionaty tax Regulations. 
§.—Representation for the Reform of the Navy. 
6\—Representation for the Despatch of Commi 
amine into the State of Foreign Industries. 
7.—Report of the Special, Committee on the Bill for amending 
Law No. 8; of the agrd year of Meiji. 
8.—Second Reading of the Bill for amending the Law of Regis- 
tration. 
The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 


A Government Biil relating to Exchanges. 

‘A Private Bill relating to the control of State Property; Pre- 
sented by Mr. Inouye Hikozayemon 

A Private Bill for abolishing Export Daties; Presented by Mr. 
‘Tsunoda Shimpei. 


Mr. Kono Hironaka, on behalf of the Budget 
Committee, explained that the object kept in 
view by the Committee in amending the Budget 
had been to meet the wishes of the nation. 
The people looked earnestly for reductions of 
official expenditure, and the Committee believed 
that such reductions could be made without in 
any degree impairing the efficiency of the Ad- 
ministrative machinery. Their principal re- 
trenchment had been in the matter of official 
sdlaries, where they had effected an economy 
of 2,140,000 yen. He strenuously denied that 
this diminution of salaries would interfere with 
the public service, or deprive officials of emolu- 
ments adequate to the functions discharged by 
them, In the revenue side, he directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the item for game licenses 
had been eliminated. That was because of the 
House’s decision that the Game Regulations, 
being unconstitutional, had no effect ab initio. 
The appropriations for building men-of-war 
had also been expunged, but the Committee 
wished it to be distinctly understood that its 
consent would not be withheld from these ap- 
propriations if the reforms desired by the 
majority of the House were carried out by the 
Naval Department. It might be imagined that 
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the reductions recommended by the Committee 
were too sweeping. But the Committee had 
been guided by the consideration that a reform 
of this nature had better be made boldly once 
and for all, Nothing was more to be deprecat- 
ed than a system of perpetual paring of the 
Budget year after year, The Committee thought 
that the full reductions should be made at once, 
so that henceforth a firm basis for compiling 
future Budgets would be established. He sin- 
cerely trusted that the Government would coura- 
geously accept the suggested amendments, The 
Minister of State for Finance had agreed to the 
reductions made in the Supplementary Budget 
for the coming year, though they aggregated 
more than 14 per cent. of the total. It was to 
be hoped that the frank step taken in that in- 
stance would be followed by similar courage and 
resolution in the case of the General Budget. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
REVENUE. 


Orptnary Revenug. 
Badget Committee's 

Ge Government. 
1. Taxes -.66,676, 136.476 



































2. Licencesand Fees 2,173,088.576 - 
3. Receipts from Go- 
vernment Indus- 
tries and Pro- 
perties -.10,625,658.641 - 
4. Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts ... 623,977-405 - 
5- Intereston Money 
deposited 
Total ......81,042,611.008 as 
Exrraorpinary Revenue. 
1. Donations... +39576.000 - 
2. Sales of Govern- 
ment Properties —§54,953-949 - 
3. Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts 153,921.650 - 
4. Amounts trans: 
ferred from the 
Funds for pre- 
pating and issu- 
ing Consolidated 
Public Loan 
3 85,450.000 - 
5. Amount transfere- 
ed from the Fa- 
mine Relief Fund 145,300.00 - 
6. Amount transferred 
from the previous 
fiscal year 3,809,642.858 - 
Total ...... 4.788,844.457 3 





Grand total of 
Revenue... 8§,831,455-555 
EXPENDITURE. 
Orptwary Exrenpirure. 
1, Crown «+ 3,000,000.000 


Department or ForeiGn Arrarrs. 
1.—The Department 





























proper 131,648,000 101,768.483 
1. Salaries 93,408.750 74,228,750 
2. Repairs 4,000.00 3.600.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses , 3:268.000 1,268.000 
4. Miscellaneous 
Salaries 9.026.250 5,670.600 
5. Departme 
penditures .. 19,445-000 14,5011 
6. Reception Ex. cae 
penditure 2,500.000 unchanged 
2.—Legations and 
Consulates 557:504.688  485,656.568 
1. Salaries 340,005.764  20.576.344. 
2. Repairs 6,891.000 unchanged 
3. Law Courtand 
Prison Expenses 1,222,184 unchanged 
4. Management of 
Settlements in 
15,857.360 unchanged 
5.434.000 unchanged 
6. Travelling Ex- Sst = 
penses 32,378-700 _30,337-700 
7. Miscellaneous 
Salaries 12,020.000 _10,320.000 





8. Office Exp 45,677.00 

g. Reception Expenses 7,400.000 

to. Students Abroad 10,905,760 
Relief Fund for 


41,105.300 
unchanged 
6,945-760 


Tigpanese Abccad 191.000 unchanged 
12, Transmission of 

telegrams 1,819.820 unchanged 
13, Cemeteries . 200.000 unchanged 





14. Secret Service 


nd ++ 40,000,000 
‘ gle 


30,000,000 











15. Salaries for Fo- 
reign Employés unchanged 


587,425.050 
101,727.636 


1,352.100 


689, 152.688 





Total ,.. 
Reduction 





DepartMenT oF Home AFFAIRS. 


1.—The Shrine of Ise 
2.—The Department 


27,113.000 unchanged 







































Prop 309,849.79t  248,320.129 
1. Salaries 183,005.805 — 135,285-805 
2. Opium Expenses  10,000.000 unchanged 
3. Repairs 4 4,762,000 4,726.000 
4. Travel 

penses 24,328.440 22,328.440 
5. Miscellaneous 

Salaries + 26.353.125 24,897.000 
6. Departmental. 

Expenses 50,132,921 — 39,815'384 
7. Preservati 

Old Shrines ... 10,000,000 unchanged 
8. ete Ex- 

ses... 1,267.500 unchanged 
3 ines, etc. 179,696.500 nnchanged 
4.—Office for Super- 791690-5 ig 
intending Publics 
124,452.373 99,656.160 
81,525,250 58, 133-250 
820.000 unchanged 
penses 27,721.00 unchanged 
4. Miscellaneous _ 
Salaries ... 4,260.000 3,834.000 
5 Office Expenses 8,926.123 8.032.910 
@. Surveying Ex- 
penses 1,200,000 1,115,000 
5.—Expenses of Peni- 
tentiaries. + 341,642.505 — 320,721.383, 
1. Salaries 36,500 750 23,512,750 
2. Repairs 9,307-140 unchanged 





3. Prisoners’ Ex- 


PENSES sevssersevee  1875127.937 
4. Prisoners Expenses 





unchanged 
































in Fu and Ken. ——7,603.400 unchanged 
5. Travelling Ex- 

penses + 9.042.485 unchanged 
6. Miscella 

Salaries 63,822.523 59,852.71 
7. Office Expenses 28,238.270 24,274.60 

6.—Metropolitan, Police 

Bureau 291,272-111  211,084.608 
1. Salaries 193,439.798  132,219.798 
2. Repairs 2,768.000 unchanged 
3- Rewards 252.183 unchanged 
4. Superintendence 

of Foreigners in 

Tokyo + 3:642.333 3,478.733 
5. Travelling 

penses ++ 3:4§0.000. unchanged 
6. Miscellaneous 

Expenses,, 31,962.797 -25,000.458 
7. Office Expenses 37,757.000 34,515.436 

. Secret Service 

Fund 18,000,000 9,000.000 

7—Police Expenses 
of the Seven Is- 
plande of Izu. 3543-147 3:495-147 


. Allowances for 











* Dead and Wounded 18.000 unchanged 
2. Repairs ... 21.000 unchanged 
3 Travelling Ex: 

penses ., 1,365.730 unchanged 
4. Miscellaneous. 

Salaries 2... 1,398.297 1.350.297 
5. Office Expenses 740.120 unchanged 





kkaido Admi- 


nistration Board 967,753.918  891,730.735 

1, Salaries ......  194,577.000 _150,447.000 

2. Conscription : 
Expenses...... 508.715 unchanged 


3: Weight and Measures 


























Examination Expenses 754.314 not allowed 
4. Public Works 

Expenses 69,253.000 unchanged 
5. Wrecked Ships 

Expenses, 236.000 unchanged 
6. Reward an 

lief fund . 1,727.000 unchanged 
7. Travelling Ex- 

penses.c..... 53,046,000 unchanged 
8, Miscellaneous 

Salarie 141,851.264  129,534.327 
9. Office Expenses 104,234.000 _90,078.068 
10. Management of 

Sailors... 166.000 unchanged 

» New Works Ex- 

penses . 259,061.278 unchanged 


12. Sanitary Expenses 13,217,416 
13. Educational Ex- 

penses 19,787.000 
14. Relief Fund 3,721.00 
15. Industrial Expenses 8, 105.575 


6, ht 
1 GHERRAT PROT 29998000 


unchanged 


unchanged 

unchanged 

unchanged 
271447000 
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17. Prisoners’ Ex- 2, Travelling Expenses 745.465 unchanged | 2. Repaits ..... 775.000 697.500 
penses .. 27,555-911 unchanged 3. Miscellaneous 3. Travelling Ex- 
18. Contingent Fund 33,010.445 unchanged Salaries... 5:936.968 §,603.815, PEUSES .ceseee 3,500,000 unchanged 
19. Hakodate Quarantine 4. Office Expenses 1,942,000 7,690.920| 4. Miscellaneous 
Office, 8c. 600.000 unchanged | 15.—Local Police Expenses 2,620,000 2,364.560 
20. Secret Service Fund 6.344.000 4529.00] of Oshima . 7,501.00 7.047.013] 5. Office Expenses 7.719.000 6.643.246 
g.—Sapporo Agricul- 1. Allowance for Dea 9.—Administrative 
ul School, 26,450.000 unchanged and Wounded 37.585 unchanged 44:589.000 _20,985.460 
. Salaries 14,892.000 unchanged 2, Travelling Expenses 644.150 unchanged 1 36,420.00 15,300.00 
2. Repairs 450.000 unchanged 3. Miscellaneous 2. Repair 445.000 ‘400.000 
. Travelling Expenses 911.250 unchanged Salaries 1... 5,252.868 4:955-521| 3. Travelling Ex- 
4 Miscellaneous 4. Office Expenses 1,566,397 1,409.757 penses vss. 371.000 unchanged. 
Salaries .. 643.000 unchanged —. —-——|_ 4. Miscellaneous 
. School Expenses 7,602.750 unchanged Total 1,875,096.385 6,976,900.367 Salaries ...... 1,853.000 1,601.000 
é Texpenses for Reduction 898,196.015 5. Office Expenses 5,500.00 3.313.460 
tudents 1,951.000 unchanged a 10,—Official Gazette 
10.— Hokkaido 2 Z Dassrnias 08 Risianen Boe 195,301-420 186,941.08 
tentiaries. 567,863.583  §49,057.899| 1 The Department 1. Salaries. 15,873.000 10,685.000 
1. Salaries 48,565.050 38,305.65 Proper 362,430,167 313,097-270| 2. Repairs 296.000 260.400 
2. Expenses of Pri- 1, Salaries 252,482.67 — 219,738.167] 3. ‘Travelling 
soners 339.507.714 unchanged 2. 4,076,000 3.010.953] ~" penses .. 296.000 236.800 
3. Repairs 2,537-687 unchanged 3. Publication of Rates 4. Miscellaneous. 
4. Travelling Ex- of Exchange for Cus- Salaries . 5,700,000 4,681.780 
penses .. 12,359-183 unchanged toms tariff 400.000 unchanged 5. Officeexpenses 8,805,420 6,740.100 
5. Miscellaneous. 4. Travelling . 14,747.000 —-13,247.000] 6. Expenses of 
Salaries ......  119,964.343 112,476,342] 5+ Miscellaneous Publication......  164.331.000 unchanged. 
6. Prison Expenses 44,929.00 43,811 316 Salaries ...... 33:070.000 _30,182.800] 11.—Custom House 217,610.000 —_184,467.350 
11,—Fu and Ken Ex- 6. Departmental 1. Salarie 121,337.000 100,912.00 
penditures ...... 4,848,454-721 4,237,497.750 Expenses...... 56,538,000 44,801.359] 2, Repairs 9.100.000 8,190.000 
2,475,082.000 2,014,052.000| 7: Expenses for prepar- 3. Purchase o} 
2. Conscription Ex- ing Government Bonds Dutiable goods. 1,070,000 _ unchanged. 
anes 15145861490" Ganchanged. and notes 1,117,000 unchanged | 4, Travelling Ex. 
3. Weights and Measures National Debt 20,943,750.000 unchanged penses , 3,901.000 unchanged. 
Ex. w Repayment 9 of 5. Miscell: 
++ 34470.022 not allowed Bonds ........ 4,890,074.235 unchanged Salaries ....... 46,535,000 42,312,900 
4. Rewards and 2. Interest on 5 Office Expenses 33,037.000 _38,081.450 
Relief Fun 150,577.000 unchanged Bonds ++ 14,029,415.943 unchanged ~ Salaries for Fo- 
5. Wrecked Ship 774.000 unchanged 3. Commission on Re- 2,630.000 not allowed. 
6. Management of Fo- payment of Bonds 
reign Settlements with interest. 80,509,822 unchanged 
and Repairs... 129,915.129 125,371,935] 4 Redemption of mestic Taxes... 1,741,308.063 1,529,935.293 
7. Preservation of auxi ay, Bank 1. Salaries. 1,004,765.099 _818,405.099 
Yokohama Pub- Not +++ 000,000,000 unchanged 2. Repairs . 889.000 unchanged. 
lic Garden ... 950.000 unchanged 5: Interest on 3. Expenses of In 
8. Repairs of Yoko- Deposits ...... 943,750.00 unchanged vestigating In 
hama Explosives 3.—Rewards and come Tax 27,840.001 unchanged. 
Warehouses... 2,045,000 unchanged Pensions 1,338,939-654 1,338,639.654] 4. Moneys handed 
g. Expenses for Na- 1, Annual Pension with to Shi, Cho, and 
gasaki Foreign Decorations 131,272,000 unchanged ‘Son 148,417.61 unchanged. 
Cemetery...... 279.850 unchanged 2. Civil Service 5. Expe 
10. Joint Police Ex- Pensions... 283,766.679 unchanged contecilon with 
penses . 920,872.000 unchanged | 3: Military Service arrears of tax 
1. Travelling Ex- Pensions... 77%,186.461_ unchanged payments and 
penses ..... 450,360.000 unchanged 4. School-Masters? violations of Re- 
12, Miscellaneous Pensions ... 711.000 unchanged gulations........ 14,559,707 _ unchanged. 
Expenses...... 120,335,103 99,091.348| 5: Pensions for Oki- 6. Expenses of 
£§ ‘Office Expenses, «349,007,000 - 247,277,000. nawa Ken... 150,203.514 unchanged Stamps and Li 
14. Quaran) fice, 6. Pensions to censes . 82,994.786 unchanged. 
aa76a7 Hanchanged Foreigners... 1,800,000 1,500,000] 7, ‘Travelling E 
35,234.250 unchanged | 4—The Cabinet 256,939-500 157,342.187 penses . s+ 211,705,740 unchanged. 
16, Secret Service a peti uBi703 500 106,154-500] 8. Miscellaneous 
Fund 114,500.000 7,250.000| 2: Repa 1553000 2,297.700 Expenses ...... 1537-881 49,984.92 
12.—Local Expenses 9 3. Reward 9.  Ofire Expeiises: ignsobi79,  igetabaee 
of the Bonin Islands 8,481.000 8,348.200 apHonour ...... 18,266.000 unchanged | 13.—Cost of dealing 
1. Salaries ., 1,186.000 1,120.000| 4 Travelling Ex- with Currency.  458,690.792 unchanged. 
2. Expenses of Prisoners 130.000 unchanged penses ... 1,112,000 889.600] 1, Expenses of ex- 
3. Repairs .. 720.000 unchanged 5: Miscellaneous changing defaced notes 432.356 unchanged. 
4. Wrecked Ships 27.000 unchanged Salaries ......  13,866.000 _10,620.975] 2, Money paid to the 
5. Travelling Expenses 127.000 unchanged 6. Office Ex- Nippon Ginko.. 450,000.00 unchanged. 
6. Miscellaneous penses.. 31,003,000 17,677.412] 3, Miscellaneous 
Salaries 209.000 194.600] 7+ Expenses for Pub- Expenses in 
7. Office Expenses 524.000 471.600 lication of Laws and dealing with the 
8, Educational Expenses 692.000 unchanged Regulations . _1,436.000 unchanged Paper Currency —_8,258.435 unchanged. 
9. Industrial Expenses 3,295.000 unchanged 8. Secret Service 14.—Fund for Mis- 
10. Public Works... _1,271.000 unchanged Fund «4.44 40,000,000 not allowed cellaneous Re- 
11. Reserved Rice Fund 300.000 unchanged | 5—The Privy Council 121,978.00 46,085.415 payments and 
13.—Local Expenses of 1. Salaries 109,024.00 37,540.00 for Supplying 
Okinawa Ken... 162,300.736 —-158,544.076| 2. Repairs 1,241.000 1,116.900 deficiences and 
27.365.200 25,941.400| 3. Travelling Ex- __laiatt jsweosees 154,927.00 unchanged 
2,484.000 unchanged penses 741.000 592.800] 1. Miscellaneous 
4. Miscellan Repayments. 145,000.00 unchanged 
penses....... 13,122,000 unchanged Salaries ...... 3,160,000 2.437.680] 2. Supply of De- 
4. Wrecked ships 34.000 unchanged 5. Office Expenses _7,812.000 4398-035 ficiences ......  6,327.000 unchanged 
5. Travelling Expenses 3,180.400 unchanged | 6.—The House of 15.—Pensions of 
6. Miscellaneous Peers 240,033.750 —-218,116.617 former Officials 
Salaries ...... _§,840.190 4.486.291 | 1. Salaries 192,230.000 177.730.000| __ of Senate... 40,867.90) unchanged 
7. Office Expenses 9.465.610 8.486.649 | 2. Repairs 1,425,000 1,140.000 | 16.—Reserve Fund 
8. Public Works.. _ 6,176.380 unchanged | 3. Travelling Ex- of the Treasury 2,000,000.000 1,250,000.000 
9. Sanitary and Hospital penses . 4,522,000 unchanged 1. The First Re- 
Expense 13,395.000 unchanged . Miscellaneous. serve . 1,000,000.000 _§00,000.000 
10. Education; Salaries .. 21,546,750 18,540.617] 2. The Secor f 
penses . 22,023.600 unchanged 5. Office Exper 20,310,000 16,184.00 S€CVE sssssssee 1,000,000.000 750,000,000 
11. Minor Office Ex- f 7.—The House of Re- ry 
enses .....  19,840.000 unchanged presentatives  333.107.750 _316,221.350 a 
1a, Orphanage Expenses’ 9.000. unchanged | 1, Salaries 3pgg6o.eee — 265.405.000 Total .+1...28,586,197.005 27,263,430.683 
, 13. Expenses for NoURGae 2. Repairs 741.000 unchanged Reduction s+ 1,322,766.322 
tions, etc... 1,918.000 unchanged 3. Travelling Ex- * 
14. Industrial Expenses 3,811.600 unchanged penses 15,150.000 unchanged DerartMent or War. 
15. Petty Officials’ 4. Miscellaneous” 1.—The Department 
Salaries 33,635.756 unchanged Salaries ..... 21,546.750 18,709.350 proper 202,878.727 182,751,540 
14.—Local Police Expenses 5. Office Expe 20,310,000 16,216.00] 1. Salaries 134,295.040 118,201.50 
of Tsushima 8,722.00 —-8,137.767 |8.—Bureau for Audit 1,124 282 1011 854 
1, Allowance for Dead of Accounts ...  139,324000 — 106,933.306 887.180 unchanged 
and Wounded le Salaries ....., 124,710,000 93,758,000! id Hera llowances 440,000 unchanged 
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974-217 
6,017,880 


31,270.000 


760,086.471 





228,534 304 
153,158.663 
2,482,000 


unchanged 
17,807.190 
15,162.755 
38,433.136 
§21,109.426 


246,674.750 
unchanged 


72,993-701 


8,117.00 
54,027.970 


unchanged 
61,666.978 
351440.000 
700.000 
9,874.00 


3535-930 
12,111,040 


29,639.550 
13,320,000 
unchanged. 
unchanged, 


31246.500 
9.224.440 


61,877.00 
300.000 
not allowed. 


not allowed. 


32,860.00 
76.000 





874,924.258 


186,426,154 


126,974,334 
2,063,900 


17,805.101 
16,951-564. 
22,031.255 
18,572.137 
12,453.900 

776.900 


1,836.00 


642,579 
1,862.758 


unchanged 
4:697,059.110 
877.717 000 
12,902.898 
3:490,698.139 
78,917,275, 


6 4.776.666 
172,048.132 


98,013.720 
36,505.000 
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5. Travelling Ex- 10. Medical Attten- 13. Tokyo _ Blind 
Penses ie  13,718.440 12,893,314 dance .. 15,338.550 unchanged and Dumb School —_2,000.000 

6. Miscellaneous « Prisoners’ Ex- 14. Tokyo Library. 8,216,000 
Expenses...... 21,452.854 unchanged penses. 1,257-510 unchanged | 4.—! ries to Direc- 

7. Office Expenses 30,960.931 27,864.838] 12, Contingent Fund 83,q62.991 unchanged tors of Normal 

2.—Military Ex- 13. Office Expenses 192,853.87 154,283.096] Schools in Fu 

11,905,195,128 11,738,122.421] 14. Travelling Ex- and Ken. 70-000 
4478,885.324 4.357.652.584 apeses 135,886.700°  126,889.260 a pans carey 
+ 191,736.11 18,847,015] 15. Miscellaneous otal 1,045,975-572 
3. Arms and Gan- ' Salaries ......  236,456.018 — 212,810.417 Peduciii 4 » 385,889,101 
5,889, 
powder 1,019,940.250 unchanged | 16. Secret Service 

4. Food .. 1,980,238.966 unchanged Fand ., 10,000.000 unchanged | Derarrent or AcricutTurs anp Commerce, 

5. Uniforms 1,628,931.850 unchanged 17. Indemnity 100,000 unchanged | 1.—The Department 

6. Horses... 715,712.712 unchanged | 18. Salaries to o- Proper 310,966.127 

7- Medical Atten- a veigners ...... 3:240.000 unchanged L Salaiiés : 203,238, 663 
dance 39,121.796 unchanges —_———|_ 2. Repairs 3:406.540 

8, Survey 6, 403. unchanged 5,915,586.289 5,462,380.451] 3+ Expenses, lor 

g. Reviews 453.205.838 ; 

vo, emcee, 462503988 uuclanged |” Deranratans oF Justice. Heats ane ah 

tired Soldiers 70.000 unchanged pace ey saigeaicgs, tuspesgargy| oo Deavelng 

12, Office Expenses §75,759.932 unchahged = eat 1,800,000 unchanged - Sate Be 23,380.75 

13. Travelling Ex- ; ce Expenses _57,121.419 

: penses hee 299,971.50 unchanged 4: Wisi: © eee 3/090:000 12, corey Offic 573:830 342 

14. Miscallaneout i cabas uagendss Salaries esses 5:552.000 4.273.600] 3° Repaice eT SoBGne 

15, Expenses BSE ie 5 occ spases 27,339-509 -17,940.870] 3° Travelling Ex- ‘ 

a . Students’ Xe 
rardivg let penses .... 748.683 unchanged | 4 Mtiseel 73,811.240 
Porat fovea, © ~aisaneibegy nehianged. yore Siete to Fo- Ne tection Salaries 8,546.600 

6. t Si reigneta.. gGad:pen at sallaws 5. Office Expenses 60,097.752 

: ed See 32,000.000 unchanged 2,—Courts of Law. 3:495420.433 2,861,363-941] 6. Construction of 

3.—Gendarmerie ... 296,408,111 289,122,543) 1 Salaries . 2,570,066.075 2,136,010.075 Forests and 

“1. Salari 190,974.440 188,777,440 3: Cae SSIS Oe shee so Management of 

2, Repairs 1,779.85t 1,601,866] 3: Law Cots 1073+ 1265: Timber. 135,748.00 

. Arms and Gun- 4 Traveling Ex: 3-—Offices for Super: 

Sc owier 8.427.013 uuchanged eHSE3 wrens 78,584.623 68,179.35 ]°" intending Mines 108,248.083 
Uniforms 23,880.333 unchanged 5. Miscellaneous 1. Salaries. 50,800.000 

fi Harte, Thgstao 11,418,494 Expenses... 224,440.500 86,066.50] 3° Repairs if 0¢.000: 

pee 6. Office Expenses 455,326.779 340,469,287) 3° Travelling 
*penses ws... 936.000 unchanged | 7- Settled Bxpen: Penses 19,749-509 
‘ E: 969.920  30,575.928 4. Miscellaeonus 

z Seat 33:969-9 30:575.9) Kocho Registry aries... 5,802,637 
penses.........  6,969.580 unchanged Offices... is 4314000 unchanged). “Ogice Expenses 30,396.86 

9. Miscellaneous 8, Secret” Service 4.—Local _ Agricul- 

Salaries ...... 71512.480 7:333.880 Fund .... 4.440.000 unchanged tara iteawwiitas> 
He Scere Seve 10,000,000 9,000.000 Total 3r635,320-625 2,972,787.194 eee Bsns 
4.—Colonial Militia 444,599-333  435,852.369 Reduction ++ 662,533-531 2. Repairs ‘900.000 

1, Salaries 109,784.262 106,740,762 Department or Epucation. 3. Travelling 

2. Repairs 3,325,000 2,500,000 | 1,—The Department penses. 2,948.610 

~ Arms and Gun- voper . 145,974-431 116,461. Miscellaneous | 

3 powder wn. 14,195,831 unchanged ii Setaies $7.049.005 63.929 008 PS alaies ts 3,665.50 

4. Heed : 164,939 223 lidehatiged 2. Repai _ 2,500-000 500.000] 5. Office Expenses 13,934 920 

5. Uniforms . 28,300.055 unchange! 3. Travelling Bx: Aquatic Exami- 

6. Horses .. 7,810,216 7,640,216 penses . 6,000,000 4.309.140 nation Offices. 33,920.000 

7. Medical Atten- 4. Miscellaneous 1. Salaries. 6,660.000 
dance 6,703.879 6,033,492 Salaries . 9:244.000 6,274,000] 2, Repair: 50.000 

8. Reviews. 15,886.930 13,886,930] 5. Office Exp 14,041,425 13,909.227] 3. Travelling 

9. Prisone is , 6. Students’ Ex. penses , 2,827.00 
penses 1,824.67 1,762,052] penses «. +. 25,340.000 unchanged} 4. Miscellaneous 

10, Emigration a Gyn) T dttemational Salaries ... 4.903.000 
penses . 44328.212 44,010,642!“ Surveying In- . Office Expenses — 19,480.800 

11, Office Expenses 17,778.837 unchanged Sitution 600.000 unchanged > 2 

12, Travelling Ex- 2.—Earthquake In: Total 1,062,134.484 
penses ne 16,578,810 14,920,929 vestigation Redaction’ : aisiGpasa 

13. Miscellaneous Association... 18,230.00 _14,412.975 

_ Expenses is 13,077.400 unchanged 1. Salaries . 1,080.000 990.000 DeraRTMENT or CoMMUNICATIONS. 

»— Donations to the . Repairs 150,000 not allowed | 1. —The Department 

Se Vesubunet Shrines, -7,850.060; cuichanged 3. Travel Pe prapeerint aie (anisioGee 
———— ENSES veescesesses — 24500,000 2,000.000| 1, Salaries . 147,826. 
Total ......12,856,631.299 12,653,398.864| 4," Miseelianeos 2. Repair Bigacoe 
Reduction ++ 202,232,435, Salaries 4,250-000 3,660.435| 3. Travelling Ex- 
Department ov THE Navy. 5, Office Expenses 10,250,000 7.852.540 23,740.135 
1.—The Department 3-—Schools an 
proper : 121,081.240 101,108,517 braries 845,801.14t — 597,942.123 10,972.087 
. Salaries 83,227.400 70,782.300] 1, Imperial Un 5. Office Expenses  30,038.128 
i 800,000 720,000 versie ; 414,440.286 — 334,729.251 | 2. ec Ralleey. Bureau —-23,638.874 
2, High Normal 15,503,900 
3:280.950 2,952,855, School . 35:151.000 unchanged| 2, capes 
. Bema 
a SearipalSclsely: <ayaabasoe” “waaivagea | {© penses. 2,448.000 
5. Office Expenses 4. High Commer 4. Miscellaneou: 
2.—-Naval Expenses §.794,505.049 §:361,271.034 ial School . 32,032.000 23,665.380 Salaries 923.975 

1. Salaries 2,103,073.742 2,012.970.442| 5. ‘The First High 5. Office Expenses 2,759 000 

2, Repai 55:141.046 46,869,890 Middle School... 77,875.000 unchanged] 6. Students’ Ex- 

3. Rations 661315575 611,315,575] 6. The Second penses.. 1,000,000 

4. Uniforms 231,071.407 unchanged High Middle 3.—Expenseof Com. 

5. Purchases Sloe = 41,591,000 not allowed munications... 5,487,503.722 
articlesfor men- . The Third High « Salaries . 1967, 129.000 
of-war and for T Middle Selosl.. $6,300,855  unchanged| 2, Repairs 15,178.703 
Naval Stations §57,933.868 446.347.0905] 8. The Fourth 3. Works of Com- 

6. Reviews 30,000,000 unchanged High Middle munication .... 4,095,550.709 

7. Arms, Gunpow- School... 40753000 notallowed] 4. Travelling Ex: 
der, and Far- 9 The Fifth High 104,812,900 
pedoes......... 809,871.437 769,377,866 iddle School... _45,885.000 not allowed 

8. Building and 10. Tokyo Techini- * 75:434-901 
Repeitiig “eal Schoal -..  34883:009 25,673420] 6 Office Expenses Beng ces 
Ships wc. 615,645,000 — §54,080.500] 11. Tokyo Fine Art 4.—Expense for Nau- 

g. Expenses for © Selva 17,800.000 14,568,330 tical Signals.. 134,637 490 
making water . Tokyo School 1. Salaries. 59,4d1.000 
COUrseS wee 51257275 unchanged Erol Music . 11,622,000 10,246 500° 2, Repairs, 631.000 
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3. Construction of unanimous vote, threw out the Second Reading 
Nautical Signals 48,375.240 38,918.007] of the Bill. 
4, Travelling Ex- Mr. Takata Sanaye, on behalf of the Petitions 
Miesiescez: 4801000 3,848.00! Committee, said the House was now asked for 
5 MGalaries nn. 18,720,250 1§,900.863] the first time to pronounce a special decision 
6. Office Expenses ‘2,661,000 5,203,850] With regard to the propriety of accepting a peti- 
5—Marine School tion, namely, the petition for amending the Land 
Expenses 38,830.500 —32,605.644| Tax Regulations. 
1, Salaries. 13,808.00 —10,928.000/ Mr. Kato Katsuya strongly opposed the 
2. Repairs. $31,280 451.588] acceptance and forwarding of such a petition. 
3. Travelling Ex- It would be, in effect, a surrender of the legisla- 
% Bano 725.120 580.062 tive power vested in the House, since to present 
ee eelerte ee. | cariadwon 2,709 S00] * Petition to the Government wonld be tant- 
5. Office Expenses 6,582,100 5.339.760] Mount to asking the Government to frame and 
6 Students’ Ex. introduce a Bill in the desired sense, whereas 
PENSES.........  13,996.000 12,596.400| the House was competent to do so itself. 
6.—Tokyo Postal The House decided notto accept the petition. 
and Telegraph Mr. Suzuki Manjiro, on behalf of the Petitions 
School . + 20,295,800 15.642.568] Committee, explained that since the Con- 
a Salaries, 9,264.00 6,308.00 fectionary Tax had been transferred from the 
3, Travelling Exe oe 455-°°°/ Local Taxes to the National Taxes, its 
penses. 198.000 158.400| burden had increased so greatly that the 
4. Miscellaneous. number of confectioners had decreased by 
Salaries ...... 1,157.55 983.918] 30,000 or more, and the number of offenders 
5. Office Expenses 6,436.250 5,301.250| against the Regulations had augmented cor- 
6. Students’ Ex- respondingly. Either the tax ought to be re- 
penses. 2,749.000 2,466.000| transferred to the Local Taxes or adequately 
etal Sobray! poi yipayy| "duced. Hence the Committee recommended 
I sess 5:929,017.071 5048,319-3331 that the petition be accepted and forwarded. 
Peay ret 881,297,738 After some discussion, the House agreed to 
rand Lote) ol accept and forward the Petition. 
Ordinary Ex- 
pandiiures ses 70,595711-416 62,599,652.671 The House rose at 5.40 p.m. 
Total Reduction 7,995,058-745 TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20TH. 
The Minister of State for Finance said :— Louse 62 canes: : 
GewrLemen,—The reasons which call for the] ‘The House met at 10.55 a.m., the Order of 
appropriations in the various items of the Budget | the Day being :— 
of General Revenue and Expenditure for the 26th ay DEINE 
year of Meiji, and the financial policy underlying | s APE Reading of the Bavrioters Bill, sent up from the Lower 
the whole, are fully set forth in the explanatory| House. 
appendix and in the documentary demands of the|$—Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 





vatious Departments, I presume, therefore, that 
you are in the main acquainted with them. But 
in looking at the amendments proposed by the 
Budget Committee, I find that very large reduc- 
tions are made in certain items. The object 
of these reductions, as I understand from the 
explanation just offered by the Chairman of 
the Committee, is to economise Administrative 
expenditures. I need scarcely say thatthe Go- 
vernment is not opposed to the principle of econo- 
mizing Administrative expenditures. Not only is 
it not opposed, but in the past it has endeavoured 
to effect such economies; it may now justly be said 
to be endeavouring to effect them; and it, does 
not hesitate to declare emphatically that it will 
endeavour to effect them in the future, provided 
that too sudden or violent means be not adopted. 
But I am unable to think that reductions such as 
have been proposed by your Committee would 
be consistent with the harmonious working of 
the Administrative machinery, or would promote 
the welfare of the nation, The several Mini- 
sters of State and the Governmeut Delegates 
will lay before you in detail the essential reasons 
with regard to each section of the Budget, so that 
it will be sufficient if I invite your attention to the 
general question. I presume that with reference 
to items falling within the purview of the 67th 
Article of the Constitution, you will seek the Go- 
vernment’s consent at the proper time, in ac- 
cordance with precedent. I beg you therefore to 
understand that I refrain from entering into de- 
tailed explanations except at the necessary time. 


























After a briet discussion the House went into 
Committee of the Whole. 

A great number of questions were asked by 
the members and answered either by the Go- 
vernment Delegates or the Heads of Sections of 
the Committee. At4 p.m. the House resumed 
its regular sitting. 

Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei, on behalf of the Spe- 
cial Committee, reported unfavourably to the 
Bill for amending the Tobacco Tax Regulations, 
The purpose of the Bill, as declared by the Go- 
vernment, was to increase the revenue with the 
object of providing funds for the re-assessment 
of the taxable value of land, but the Committee 
saw no reason to increase the revenue by such 
means, inasmuch as the required funds could 
be obtained by reductions of the Administrative 
expenditure. Further, the import of foreign 
tobacco showed signs of increasing, and would 
be encouraged by adding to the burden on the 
home-grown leaf. 





The House, without any rae and bya 
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4—Second Reading of the Bill for amending and putting into 
‘operation certain portions of the Commercial Code, 


The President announced the receipt of 


A Bill relating to Game Regulations; presented by Mr. Tsuru- 
dono Tadayoshi and others. 

A Question rel Interference in Elections ; 
‘Presented by Viscount Nabeshima Naoyoshi and others. 


Mr. Kioura Keigo, Government Delegate, 
said that as full explanations of the Barristers 
Bill had been given in the preceding session by 
the then Minister of State for Justice and others, 
and were, moreover, contained in the documents 
accompanying the Bill, he need not enter into 
details. But as considerable amendments had 
been made in the Lower House, information 
should be furnished to the Special Committee 
with regard to each article. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of 9 nominated by the President. 

The Bill relating to the Commercial Code was 
then taken. 

Mr. Yamawaki Gen moved that the portions 
of the Code referred to in the Bill go into opera- 
tion from April rst, 1892. 

Some discussion ensued, Mr. Murata Tamotsu 
contending that, in view of commercial custom, 
the rst of July would be amore convenient date 
than the rst of April. 

The House rejected Mr. Yamawaki's amend- 
ment by 67 to 64, and voted in favour of July 
Ist 1892. 

The Committee's amendments of the various 
articles were then discussed and voted in detail. 

After the mid-day recess, Viscount Matsu- 
daira Nobumasa moved that the Special Com- 
mittee be instructed to report by the 16th of 
January upon the Bills for amending the Press 
Regulations and the Public Meeting and Politi- 
cal Association Regulations. 

The President said that the opportunity for 
making such a motion had been lost. 

Viscount Soga and Prince Konoye objected 
to this ruling, and urged that such a motion 
should be possible whenever the necessity for it 
occurred to the members. 

Mr. Murata Tamotsu did not consider that 
the Bills were of sufficient importance to warrant 
a special instruction to the Committee. 

Viscount Soga said that these Bills had hitherto 
been killed by neglect whenever they came to 
the House of Peers. He considered such a 
result discreditable. Let the Bills be passed or 
ital out, it would be better and more straight- 
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forward that the House should pronounce its 
verdict about them. : 

Viscount Ogasawara supported the motion. 
He thought Mr. Murata’s attitude towards the 
Bills exceedingly strange. 

Mr. Komatsu Yukimasa observed that the 
Bills had failed to come up for discussion last 
session owing to the shortness of the Session. 
But on this occasion there was ample time to 
deliberate. He saw no reason to hasten the 
Committee. 

Viscount Matsudaira’s motion was put and 
lost. 

The discussion of the Commercial Code was 
then resumed, the Committee's amendments 
being voted in every case. 

On the motion of Mr. Miura Yasu, the Third 
Reading was taken at once and the Bill passed 
without opposition, 

The House rose at 2.25 p.m. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House met at 1.15 p.m,, the Order of 

the Day being :— 
Supplementary Budget for the asth year of Meiji. 
Se ee ae Melting ata 
tions to the Capital of the Central Famine Relief Fund. 
3.—Second Reading of the Bill relating to the Capital for the 
material of State Railways. 
Stcond Reading of the Bill relating to Railway Bonds. 
Representation for the Reform of the Navy. 
Representation for Despatching a Commission to inguire 
tate of foreign industries. 

Reading) for abolishing Banks of Deposit, pre- 
Mr. Kozaka Zennosuke, 
Reading) relating to Taxation of the Bank of 
resented by Mr. Ishida Kannosuke. 


Reading) for amending the Regulations of the 
Bank of Japan; presented by Mr. Ishida Kanuosuke. 


The President announced the receipt of, 


ABill for rescinding certain portions of Law No. a8, of the 
‘aand year of Meiji, introduced by Mr. Konishi Jinnosuke. 


Mr. Kono Hironaka, on behalf of the Budget 
Committee, reported in favour of the Supple- 
mentary Budget for the current year. 

ADDITION TO THE SUPPLEMENTARY 

BUDGET FOR 1892. 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
DaearrmenT of Home Arrains. 

3. Subsidies towards 
Expenses of Pub- 
lic Works ...... 3,811,755-940 
17, Inundation Fund 
for Hyogo Pre- 
fecture 4. 
18, Inundation Fund 
for Okayama 
Prefecture ... 1,729,325-410 
19, Inundation Fund 
for Tokushima 
Prefecture ... 1,123,497-924 
20, Inundation Fund Berg 
for Yamanashi 
Prefecture ... 
21. Inundation Fund 
for Kochi 
Prefecture .., 






















824,956.544 


52,225.517 





81,750.545 


A number of questions were asked and an- 
swered. On coming to discuss the Supple- 
mentary Budget, 

Mr. Maruyama Meisei commented in very 
strong terms on the absence of both the Mini- 
ster and Vice-Minister of State for Home Af- 
fairs. He did not oppose the granting of these 
sums in aid, but he considered that a distinct 
undertaking should be furnished by the Central 
Government of its intention to adopt ample 
measures of supervision. They had before 
them the example of Aichi and Gifu. No less 
than 34 million yen of public money had been 
paid out of the Treasury to relieve the distress 
caused in those Prefectures by the great earth- 
quake, but inquiries conducted og the spot 
showed that only half the money had been ac- 
tually applied to purposes of relief, the rest hav- 
ing gone into the pockets of goyo shonin (offi- 
cially patronized merchants), Prefects, and mem- 
bers of Standing Committees. Large works had 
been undertaken, but in no instance had the 
Local Assemblies been called upon to consider 
the method of procedure. It had been a case of 
robbery on a gigantic scale. In making the 
present grants, he thought that the House should 
obtain from Government explicit assurances of 
full supervision being exercised, and he deemed 
it most perfunctory on the part of the Minister 
and Vice-Minister of Home Affairs to be absent 
on the occasion of the appropriations coming 
ap fog, Aiscussion. Were they to regard this as 
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typical of the conduct of a Cabinet acknow- 
ledging no responsibility to the Diet? 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo said that as these fellows 
(é.e. the official merchants, Prefects, and mem- 
bers of Standing Committees) had perpetrated 
murder and arson in the days of Viscount 
Shinagawa and Mr. Shirane, there was no reason 
to suppose that they would have stopped at 
robbery. But was the last speaker unable to 
trust the present Cabinet also? 

Mr. Maruyama replied that what he wished 
was to have no recurrence of the doings which 
had taken place under the last Cabinet. 

Mr. Fujita Magohei moved to excise the 
grant to Yamanashi Prefecture, as furnishing a 
bad precedent. the people of the Prefecture not 
having borne their due share of the loss. 

The motion was rejected, and the whole Sup- 
plementary Budget was voted as submitted by 
the Government. 

Mr. Ito Sukekata, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported adversely to the Bill for 
making Additions to the Central Famine Relief 
Fund. The Committee considered such ad- 
ditions unnecessary, being of the opinion that, 
in the event of any calamity calling for excep- 
tionally large relief from the Treasury, the money 
could be obtained by convening a special ses- 
sion of the Diet. Moreover, the sum still re- 
maining was sufficient, judging from past ex- 
perience, for the needs of the next eight years. 

The Second Reading of the Bill was rejected 
by a large majority. 

The Second Reading of the Bill relating to 
Capital for the Purchase of State Railway 
Material was then taken, and voted clause by 
clause, the amendments of the Committee being 
accepted. The House voted to dispense with 
the Third Reading. 

BILL RELALING TO CAPITAL FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF ARTICLES FOR PUBLIC RAILWAYS, 

Art. I.—There shall be a Capital Fund for the 
purpose of purchasing articles required on state 
Railways for defraying the various expenses in- 
curred in establishing traffic and for constructing 
new lines of state Railways. A special account 
shall be made to include these items. 

Art, I.—The capital for the purchase of Articles 
for State Railways shall be 1,800,000 yex which 
shall be taken from the current capital of State 
Railways. 

Art, [11.—The expenses of manufacturing, remo- 
delling, or repairing Articles purchased with the 
above fund shall be disbursed from the same fund. 

Act. IV.—The selling price of articles purchased 
with the Capital for the purchase of Articles for 
State Railways shall be determined with due re- 
gard to ordinary wear and tear, to cost of manu- 
facture, of remodelling and of repairing, as well as 
with regard to other sundry expenses incurred in 
purchasing such articles. : 

Art, V.—When there is any surplus of the Capi: 
tal for the Purchase of Articles for State Railways, 
after the accounts are made up, such surplus shall 
be included in the ordinary revenue of that year. 

Ait. VL—The Government shall prepare a 
special Budget of Revenue and Expenditure of 
Capital for the Purchase of Articles for State 
Railways annually, and shall present it with the 
Badget to the Imperial Diet. 

‘Art, VIl.—Regulations relating to accounts of 
receipts and disbursements of Capital for the 
Purchase of Articles for State Railways shall be 
specially determined by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. VIIL.—The present law shall become opera- 
tive from the 27th year of Meiji. 

The Bill relating to Railway Bonds was then 
carried through its Second Reading, and the 
Third Reading was dispensed with. 

BILL RELATING TO ACCOUNTS OF RAILWAY BONDS. 

Art. L—The revenue and expenditure relating 
to Railway Bonds issued under the provisions of 
the Law for the Railway Extension, promulgated 
as Law No, 4 in the 25th year of Meiji, shall be 
‘om the Ordinary Revenue and Ex- 
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penditure, and entered in a special account. 
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Ant It shall be lawful to. pay in advance 
the price of articles purchased for the extension of 
State Railways constructed with the proceeds of 
Railway Bonds, such articles being purchased out 
of the Capital for the Purchase of Articles for 
State Railways: 

Art. [I.—The second article of the present Law 
shall become operative from the 27th year of Meiji 
(1894). 

The Representation for the Reform of the 
Navy was then read. 
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REPRESENTATION ON REFORMS IN THE NAVY. 

The Army and the Navy are equally essential 
in the system of national defence. ‘The Army is 
nearly complete in its equipment, and there being 
no absolute necessity to increase it, attention must 
now be paid chiefly to ils improvement and effi- 
ciency. Much, however, remains to bedone in the 
improvement of arms and in the construction of 
forts. According to a pian evolved by the Autho- 
rities some time ago, the construction of seven 
forts and the mounting of guns on them were cal- 
culated to involve an outlay of neasly thirty mil- 
lion yen from the 25th fiscal year of Meiji. The 
erection of above twenty forts will, therefore, 
require au immense sum of money—a sum for the 
disbursement of which no resources are now visible. 
The construction of forts, consequently, can hardly 
be expected to be carried to completion in any 
short space of time, But even supposing that the 
work were completed at an enormous cost, the 
coast defence of the empire could not yet be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Ours being a maritime 
country, Naval equipment is absolutely neces. 
sary for its safely. The strength of our Navy, 
however, scarcely exceeds fifty thousand tons in ail, 
Seventy thousand tons have yet to be added even 
to bring up its strength to the Government standard 
which is a hundred and twenty thousand tons, [tis 
stated that this deficiency cannot be supplied for 
less than 58} million yen, Thus the simultaneous 
construction of both forts and war vessels requires 
an outlay entirely beyond the resources of the coun- 
try. Moreover, their construction, as planned by 
the Government, will be far from completing the 
defence of the country, Indeed, we fail to per- 
ceive any fixity of purpose in the Government's 
proposed method of carrying out these works. The 
Government adopted the hand-to-mouth method of 
replacing old and decrepit war-ships by new, and 
sought the consent of the Diet. But tie Diet, for 
weighty reasons, refused to give its consent. Now 
once more, in the Budget for the 26th fiscal year, 
the Government has asked the Diet to consent to a 
* continuing expenditure fund” of about 19,550,000 
[yen for the construction of new wat-vessels aggre- 
galing 26,500 tons. This scheme, too, is open to 
be called temporizing. In completing the Naval 























armament, it is necessary to fix a permanent plan 
in conformity with a fundamental policy which shall 
be pursued in perfecting the general defence of the 
country. The Government, however, has hitherto 
repeatedly changed its policy with regard to the 
augmentation of the Navy, and there has been no 
fixity of purpose in its plans for the construction of 
war-vessels, Such vacillating conduct is the na- 
tural result of a generally unstable policy. Unless 
a policy is fixed once and for all, the mere construc- 
tion of war-vessels will be of little avail for purposes 
of national defence. The general policy to be 
pursued by any country in the completion of its 
armament has to be determined with respect to its 
grographical position, its general condition, and 
its financial resources. When a general policy of 
national defence has been once decided upon, it 
will be easy to fix a permanent plan for the in- 
crease of the Navy. Now, in our opinion, the 
first requisite for completing the Empire’s de- 
fence is neither to surround the country with a 
Ine of innumerable forts nor to construct a large 
number of war-vessels. Such undertakings are 
more than the national resources can bear, What 
is most urgently needed is uot a large num- 
ber of small and weak ships, but a few large and 
powerful ironclads. Let us consider the state of 
things in foreign countries. Occidental Powers 
vie with each other in increasing their naval arma. 
nent, extending their commerce and navigation, 
and promoting emigration and colonization. Powers 
which have au interest in the Eastern Question 
are especially active in the increase of their naval 
forces, and the day is not far distant when the situa- 
tion in this part of the world will be completely 
changed and when the safety of our own shores 
will be affected by the altered state of affairs. It 
is a matter of the most urgent importance for 
Japan to maintain equlibrium with foreign Powers 
by increasing her naval forces according to a 
plan which will be in harmony with her general 
condition and within the limits of her resources, 
If we increase our war-vessels to the aggregate 
strength of 15¢,000 tons, our Navy will be able to 
maintain its ground in the East, The present 
stiength of our Navy being about 50,000 tons, it is 
necessary to add 100,000 tons, The effective 
strength’ of a Navy depends, however, not upon 
mere tonnage, but upon the nature and dimen- 
sions of the vessels composing it, The au- 
thorities ought to elaborate a plan for the con- 
struction of warships by taking the above men- 
tioned circumstance into consideration, and ought 
toseek the Diet’s consent by forming a mature 
project as to the sources from which the re 
quired funds may be obtained, The Diet has 
hitherto repeatedly withheld its consent from the 
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Government’s appropriations for the construction 
of war-vessels, because the naval policy of the 
Government has had no fixity of purpose; because 
the Navy is a hot-bed of abuses; because the or- 
ganization of the Navy is defective, and because 
the method of its administration is not worthy 
of confidence. If, however, the Government 
decides upon a definite and permanent policy; 
sweeps away all abuses from the Navy; 
if it economizes the expenditures in that Depart- 
ment; and if, in short, its Naval administration 
becomes worthy of confidence, the Diet will not re- 
fuse to give its consent to all necessary appropria- 
tions for the increase of the Navy. It is to be 
deeply regretted that the Government’s failure_to 
eradicate accumulated abuses in the Naval De- 
partment prevents the consummation of the much 
desired increase of the Navy. Reform of the 
Navy is thus one of the most important concerns 
for Japan. Hence the necessity for the present 
Representation, The principal points of reform are 
as follow:— 
L—Tae Necessity of seraratinc tHe Com- 
MANDING AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCHES. 
‘The commanding and the administrative bran= 
ches of the Navy are in their nature entirely 
distinct. The former being invested with power of 
moving the Navy, ought to consist of combatant 
officers. The Naval Administration, on the other 
hand, has to dowith the management of business. 
Any person though tot a combatnt officer can 
easily conduct the administration if he only pos- 
sesses the required talent for business. Conse- 
quently, in most countries the Minister and Vice- 
Minister of the Navy are not necessarily trained 
sailors. These posts are mostly filled by civilians 
who are responsible to Parliament and who assume 
office or resign it together with the rest of the 
Ministry, The Minister of the Navy being charg- 
ed with the management of the general political 
business of the Department, and with exercising 
control over the commissariat, accounts, and perso- 
nal sections, it is not at all necessary that he 
should be an officer of naval or military training. 
The control and direction of Naval squadrons, on 
the other hand, must be assigned to officers of 
proper qualifications. The mixing of command 
and administration is the source of all evils. In 
order to separate the two from each other, it 
is necessary to establish in the Navy a Cent- 
ral Naval Command Office charged with mat- 
ters relating to warfare, preparations for war, 
maritime defence, and so forth. The present 
Council of Admiralty must be replaced by a High 
Council of the Navy, composed of the Minister of 
the Navy, the Vice-Minister of the Navy, the Head 
of the Contral Naval Command Office, and so 
forth, This Council should be charged with 
deliberating on matters that fall within the scope 
of both the Naval command and the Naval ad- 
ministration, such, for instance, as the construction 
of war-vessels, By this arrangement, the con- 
flict between the various sections of the Navy will 
be avoided. ‘There is at present a Central Staff 
Office in the Navy, but as it isunder the authority 
of the Minister of the Navy, it has no independent 
power of command. It is, therefore, important to 
establish a Central Naval Command Office, which 
shall be placed under the direct control of His 
Majesty the Emperor, and which shall be presided 
over by on officer of proper qualifications. The 
backward condition of our Navy isto be principally 
ascribed to the abuses resulting from mixing up the 
Naval command and the Naval administration. It 
is essential that the one be separated from the other 















































Il.—Necessiry or DISCONTINUING THE PRac- 
TICE OF APPOINTING Nava Orricers To CiviL 
Posts tn THE Derarrment Prorer. 

According to the present organization of the 
Naval Department, civil posts are filled by naval 
officers. These officers being unaccustomed to 
civil affairs, their appointment to civil posts has 
caused delay in the despatch of business and has 
led to an increase of officials, for, being unfamiliar 
with the conduct of ordinary business, these officers 
are unable to discharge their duties without em« 
ploying as their assistants a large number of civi 
clerks. Moreover, in proportion as these officers 
become accustomed to the transaction of business 
on shore, they inevilably lose their efficiency for 
duties at sea. Devotion to civil affairs has a ten- 
dency to injure the martial spirit of an officer, and 
the time spent by him among official documents 
would have been better employed in improving 
himself in the science of war. Again, naval 
officers have certain duties to perform at sea, and 
cannot long remain on shore to conduct civil 
business. The result is that frequent changes 
of personnel are necessary, and this circum- 
stance seriously interferes with the despatch 
of business, Consequently, the civil posts in 
the Department proper must be opened to other 
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business must be entrusted to civil functionaries. 
For instance, although it is proper that on board 
war-vessels accountant’s business should be attend- 
ed to by Paymasters possessing the same status as 
Lieutenants, it is not at all necessary that such 
officers should be appointed to take charge of ac- 
count business on shore. In the latter case civil 
officials ought to be employed. According to the 
existing organization, the accounts in the Depart. 
ment proper are taken charge of by Shuket Sékan 
Shukei Tatkan, Shuket Shokan, and so forth, 
who have the status of Rear-Admirals, Captains, 
Commanders, and so forth. Thus the Naval De- 
partment being entirely composed of officers, it 
has become a hot-bed of abuses which are not 
easily ty be swept away. Hence the necessity of 
discontinuing. the practice of appointing officers 
to civil posts in the Naval Department proper, 


IIL.—Limitinc THE NUMBER oF OFFICERS 
ABOVE THE RANK OF LiguTENANT. 

In every country there are certain general rules 
as to the term of service for naval officers, in or- 
der to prevent their indiscriminate promotion and 
to secure their professional efficiency. In this 
country, too. there are terms of service for officers 
below the rank of Rear-Admiral. But when com- 
pared with the corresponding terms of service i 
England, our terms are too short, For instance, 
asecond Lieutenant in England has to serve for 
about 39 years to become a Rear-Admiral, while 
in this country a space of only 23 years sepa- 
rates these two ranks, It is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of such a state of affairs that our officers 
are deficient in professional efficiency. Another 
result of the shortness of terms of service in our 
Navy, is that there will soon bea superfluity of 
high’ officers as Vice-Admirals, Rear-Admitals, 
and Captains. There is not much difference be- 
tween our practice and that of England as to the 
age at which naval officers have to retire from 
the service, but, as already stated, there is a wide 
difference in the length of terms of service for 
officers ofa particular rank. Moreover, there is in 
our country no limit as tothe number of naval 
officers; and promotion being made by special 
selection, there are cases of officers promoted re- 
gardless of the specified term of service. These 
promotions are obtained in most cases, not by 
professional aptitude, but by clan interest. It is, 
therefore, important that, besides fixing terms of 
service, the number of officers in each rank should 
also be limited. In the case of great Naval 
Powers like England and France, the number of 
naval officers is proportionately large, but no 
comparison is possible between their circumstances 
and those of Japan, Examining the figures relat- 
ing to the number of war-vessels and officers in 
some of the small Naval Powers, we find that in 
Holland there are 2 Vice-Admirals, 4 Rear-Admi- 
rals, and 26 Captains forg1t7 men-of-war; and 
in Germany 2. Vice-Admirals, 7 Rear-Admirals, 
and 31 Captains for gt war vessels. Similar pro- 
portions between the numbers of war-vessels and 
officers are maintained in every other county. 
The number of war-vessels in Japan is 35, and 
neatly the same figure applies to the case of Swe- 
den, But while there are in Sweden only 1 Vice- 
‘Admiral, 1 Rear-Admiral and 20 Captains, there 
are in this country 5 Vice-Admirals, 8 Rear-Ad- 
mirals, and 45 Captains. Even when the number 
of our war vessels shall have been increased to 
sixty, it ought not to be necessary to provide 
more than 1 or 2 Vice-Admirals, 3 or 4 Rear- 
Admirals, and 20 or 25 Captains. As Japan 
aspires to become the greatest Naval Power 
in the East, it would not be proper to take for 
our models the smaller maritime Powers of Europe. 
But in order to attain our object of increasing the 
Navy, it is of paramount importance to reduce the 
dumber of officials and to curtail unnecessary ex- 
penditures. ‘That in respect of the number of 
Officers our Navy may be compared with the great 
Naval Powers of the West, may perhaps be as. 
cribed to the circumstance that naval officers have 
Leen freely promoted for the purpose of maintain. 
ing equilibrium with the promotion of officers in 
the Army and of civil functionaries in the other 
Departments of State, But Naval officers are in 
their nature entirely different from, and cannot 
be compared with, the Government officials in 
other Departments, In short the present ab 
normal increase of Naval officers is the result 
of the abusive system of promotion from per- 
sonal consideratiot ‘The increase of our Navy 
in the future will involve a proportionately large 
number of officers, Few only of the higher 
officers of the present day possess professional 
training, being surpassed in this respect by their 
younger aud junior comrades in the service. Now 
in order (o promote the younger and abler officers 
so as to increase the effectiee strength of the 
Navy, it will be necessary to dismiss. the older 
and the less efficient, which measure will also tend 
to correct indiscriminate increase of number of 
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officers, ‘These considerations point to the neces 
sity of limiting the number of officers above the 
rank of Lieutenant. 


IV.—Epucation or Orricers, 

The two requisites in the education of naval 
officers are scientific knowledge and practical 
taining. With regard to scientific knowledge, 
the system of optional attendance now pur- 
sued at the Naval University will have to be 
abandoned in favour of a system requitlng every 
officer in the rank of First Lieutenant and Gom- 
mander to pass a term in the Naval University 
during the intervals of their official duties. En- 
couragement should be given to those who have 
satisfactorily passed their course in the Univer- 
sity, while those failing to do so ought to be 
denied promotion, The progress of naval science 
is so rapid that an officer who has exclusively 
devoted himself to the discharge of the practical 
duties of his office for seven or eight years, is 
sure to find himself very much behind the time in 
point of scientific equipment. Consequently it is 
highly important for officers in the ranks of First 
Lieutenant and Commander to enter the Naval 
University and supply their deficiencies in scienti 
fic.attainments, With regard to those of the rank 
of Captain, it may be left optional with them whe. 
ther or not to attend the University, but those of 
inferior rank must be compelled to do so, except 
in the case of 2nd Lieutenants, who, having just 
finished their course in the Naval College, ought 
to be well versed in the latest developments of 
naval science, and are consequently under the 
necessity of devoting themselves to the acquire 
ment of practical training rather than to attending 
the courses in the University. As to practical 
training, it is important to cause the officers to 
make voyages on the high seas. Such voyages 
must, however, be limited to the sphere within 
which our Navy is likely to be called upon to 
test its strength. Our naval officers can reap 
great benefit in matters of practical tranining by 
making voyages to Wladiwostock, Korean ports, 
Newchwang, Tientsen, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
French Annam, Singapore, the South Sea Islands, 
and Australian ports, and by taking observations 
of the geographical situation and general cireum- 
stances of these places. The effective strength of 
the Navy does not depend upon the number of war- 
vessels alone: it depends also iu a large measure 
upon the professional training of the officers. 
Hence the necessity of educating Naval officers. 























V.—AMENDMENT oF THE PRESENT SYSTEM oF 
Navat Srations. 

In completing the Naval armament, considera- 
tion must be given, as already stated, to the coun. 
try’s geographical position as well as to its finan- 
cial resources. The establishment of five Naval 
Stations (Chinju-fu) in Japan is probably in imi- 
tation of the French system. But it is a great 
mistake, In the case of France, her squadrons in 
the Mediterranean and in the British Channel are 
in ‘time of war in danger of being separated by 
the British fleets stationed under the strong forts 














of Gibraltar, Moreover, French seamen are 
rectuited for each fleet from particular dis. 
tricts. Owing these circumstances, France is 


divided into five naval districts, each under 
the jurisdiction of a particular Naval Station, 
In Germany's case, too, her fleets in the North 
Sea and the Baltic are separated from each 
other, and it is difficult to. maintain communica. 
tions between them in times of emergency. Ger. 
many, therefore, maintains two independent Naval 
Stations, one in the Baltic and the other in the 
North Sea. Thus, in the case of these countries, 
the system of Naval Stations has been determined 
by the necessities of their respective geographical 
situation, Japan is circumstanced very differently 
from the above mentioned countries. She is sur- 
rounded on all sides by sea, and communication 
between the different parts of the coast is quite 
free and unobstructed. Consequently, there is io 
necessity for parcelling out the country into differ- 
ent Naval districts under different Naval Stations. 
Such a system only tends to divide and weaken the 
strength of our Navy. For in case of war each of 
these Stations will have to be defended and the 
forces required for that task would be so much 
deducted from the aggresive strength of the Navy. 
Naval Stations are institutions charged with 
making preparations for war, defending Naval 
ports, keeping watch on the sea, and enlisting and 
training mariners, Another important function of 
Naval Stations is to construct and repair war 
vessels. It must be pronounced uneconomical to 
establish so many Naval Stations in Japan, where 
at present there are so few occasions for the con: 
struction and repair of war-vessels. A Naval 
Station’s functions are not confined, indeed, to 
the construction and repair of war-ships: it has 
also to minister to preparations for war and 
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forth. But even taking this circumstance 
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into consideration, it must be acknowledged 
that the present number of our war-ships 


does not warrant the maintenance of so many 
Naval Stations. France possesses about three 
hundred men-of-war, and in her case it is necessary 
to distribute them ‘among five Naval Stations, 
In our country, on the other-hand, there are only a 
little over thirty war-vessels, and consequently it 
is a grievous mistake to imitate France and go to 
the great expense of establishing five Naval 
Stations. Any increase of the number of naval 
stations ought to go hand-in-hand with the growth 
of requirements for them as a consequence of aug- 
menting the fleet and the marine establishment, 
Leaving the two Stations at Yokosuka and Kure, 
the one at Saseho should be abolished, though 
the naval stores at the latter place may be 
left as heretofore. In the case of the Yokosuka 
aud Kure Naval stations (Chinju-fu), their names 
should be changed into the Ist’ Naval Sta- 
tion and the 2nd Naval Station respectively. 
At the Kure and Sasebo Naval Stations, there is 
very little business to be transacted. Neverthe- 
less, a large number of officers are kept there. In 
some instance functionaries are maintained who 
have no business to attend to, This is a result of 
discriminate adherence to the provisions of the 
Official Organization. In such cases, several 
bureaux and sections ought to be combined, or the 
same officers may be made to transact the business 
of different bureaux and sections, In the case of 
the Yokosuka Naval Station, the Commander of the 
Port may be at the same time appointed to the of- 
fice of Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Stations. 
In the case of the Kure Naval Station, things may 
be simplified toa still greater extent by amalga- 
mating sections and bureaux and. by appointing 
the several offices at the same time. A special 
bureaux of stores ought to be established in the 
Naval Department proper, with a branch offices 
at each of the Naval Stations. Provisions and 
other commodities, which these branch offices are 
to supply to wat-vessels, should be previously sent 
to them from the Central Bureau of Stoves. Such 
a system will have the effect of unifying and ex- 
pediting the conduct of financial business. In 
order to increase our Navy, it will be necessary, 
in the first place, to alter the system of the 
Naval Stations, so that the money saved by cur- 
tailing superfluous expenditures may be devoted 
to the construction of warevessels, It is contrary 
to the due order of things and exceedingly injuri- 
ous to the national economy to establish a large 
number of Naval Stations without first providing 
for the increase of the fleet. The object of the 
Naval Loan, amounting to 17 million yen, must 
have been the construction of war-vessels, but the 
money realized by this loan has been mostly con- 
sumed in the erection of buildings for Naval 
Stations and so forth. ‘The money spent during 
the four years from 1886 to 1889, inclusive of the cost 
of building offices at the Kure and Sasebo Naval 
Stations, amounted to 2,405,000 yen; while the 
sums appropriated for continuing expenditures are 
as follow:—2,164,000 yen for the construction of 
a dock at Kure; 1,622,000 yen for the construction 
of a dock at Sasebo; 2,531,000 yen for the con- 
steuction of arsenals at Kure. These different items 
aggregate 8,723,000 yen. Besides this total, a 
stim of 1,963,000 yen is to be appropriated from 
the 26th fiscal year as continuing expenditure for 
the docks at Kure and Sasebo, If the decks at 
Kure are to be capable of undertaking the con- 
struction and repair of war-vessels above 10,000 tons 
the works now going on there may be continued, 
provided a definite plan be adopted for the increase 
of the Navy. If, on the other hand, the docks 
are designed for the construction and repair of 
vessels of only a few thousand tons capacity, the 
works had better be suspended. As to the docks 
at Sasebo, the works should be entirely abandoned, 
since they have not yet heen carried towards com- 
pletion, The present number of war-vessels is 
only thirty-five, and there being three docks at 
Yokosuka, it would be possible, at the rate of one 
vessed per mouth, to repair thirty-six vessels during 
the year atthat place alone. Should, however, the 
docks there prove insufficient, repairs may be 
made at the Naval docks of Onohama and Ishi- 
kawajima, or at the Nagasaki private dock. 
Besides these, one of the docks at Kure having 
been abready completed, there will be no incone 
venience in matters of repair, even if twenty or 
thirty war-vessels be added tothe Navy. Weare 
informed that the arsenal at Kure has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of manufacturing 24 
centimetre guns for the Navy, But the Ar: 
tillery Arsenal at Osaka is capable of turning 
out 24 centimetre guns for forts, and the Naval 
guns in question may be manufactured there 
if a sum of about 70,000 yer be spent for the 
purchase of machines and the erection of buildings, 
In the face of such facts, a great sum of 2,530,000 

is, wasted by establishing a special arsenal at 
yinal Tro 
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Kure. The amount astually spent up to the 25th 
fiscal year does not exceed 290,000 yen, but the 
remaining sum of 2,240,000 yen is to be spent 
from the 26th fiscal year, The works thus far 
completed at the arseual at Kure, are confined to 
the preparation of the ground, and nothing has yet 
been done towards the erection of superstructures. 
We, therefore, consider it advisable to stop these 
works, Thus the money appropriated for the esta 
blishment of the Naval Stations has been in too 
many cases spent on unnecessary works. Not only 
have funds vequired for the construction of war~ 
vessels been largely applied to the establishment of 
Naval Stations, but even the portion employed for 
the original purpose of building war-vessels has 
been disbursed in a manner far from economical. 
Our Naval appropriations have hitherto been em- 
ployed, not for the increase of the effective strength 
of the Navy,:but for the purpose of mere show and 
ornament, the consequence being general un- 
thriftiness of financial management. Such has 
been the case most conspicously with regard to the 
establishment of Naval Stations, Hence the neces- 
sity of modifying the system for Naval Stations, 
V.—Creation og Reserve Savaprons, 

It is the general practice of maritime countries 
to create reserve squadrons for the purpose of pro- 
longing the effective life of war-vessels and at the 
same time economizing ordinary expenditures. In 
England, out of 444 war-vessels, 225, that is to 
say, more than one-half, constitute the reserve 
squadrons. In France, 185 out of 295 war-vessels, 
namely almost two-thirds of the whole, are on the 
reserve. There are only 35 war-vessels in this 
country, but as there is little to be done in time of 
peace, 18 of them should be selected for the duties 
of active service, while the remaining 17 should be 
set apart as reserves, Not only has the system of 
reserve squadrons not been adopted in this coun- 
try, but the maintenance of war-ships has been 
generally too costly, If more attention is paid to 
economy, it will be possible to introduce large re- 
ductions in the expenses required for the main- 
tenance of ships on active service. By putting 
one-half of the present war-ships on the reserve, 
it will be possible to save about 500,000 yen an- 
nually out of tbe ordinary expenditures. Hence 
the necessity for creating reserve squadrons, 
VII—NecessiTY FOR EXERCISING MORE STRICT 
SUPERVISION OVER THE PURCHASE or ARTICLES 

REQUIRED BY WAR-VESSELS 

‘The bulk of the expeuses required by each squa 
dron is devoted to the purchase of varions com- 
modities. Consequently the manner which 
these purchases are supervised by proper func- 
tionaries seriously affects the naval economy. 
The commissariat functionaries the Naval 
Department proper ought to examine the man 
ner in which the ships of war are supplied with 
necessaries, and the promotion of such officers 
as may have been guilty of waste should be stop 
ped, rewards being given such as may have dis- 
tinguished themselves by economy. In this way, 
it is believed possible to effect no inconsiderable 
amount of saving. There is no denying that the 
method at present pursued in supplying ships wit 
necessaries is very wasteful, through the negli- 
gence of the authorities who ought to exercise 
strict supervision, If the duty of supervision is pro- 
perly conducted, itwill go far to introduce economy. 
Hence the necessity for more strict supe: vision over 
the purchase of commodities for war-ships. 
VIIL—Axotition or Taz MupicaL ano THE 

PAYMASTERS’ COLLEGES. 

The Navy is provided with a special College for 
the education os medical officers- But a large 
number of students graduate in the Medical Col- 
lege of the Imperial University, and the medical 
staff of the Navy may be very easily recruited from 
these graduates, There is, therefore, no occasion 
to educate special students for service in the Navy. 
It may be urged that, failing a special Medical 
College for the Navy, there is danger of medical 
officers falling behind the scientific progress of the 
day. Butthe graduates of the Imperial Univer- 
sity will have ample meansof keeping touch with the 
progress of science by greserving their connection 
with their alma mater. The danger in question 
is greater in the case of officers educated in a 
special Medical College under the Naval Depart. 
ment, There is alsoa Special College for the 
education of Paymasters, but this institution is 
equally unnecessary. for Paymasters may be 
appointed from the graduates of schooly where 
book-keeping is taught. There is no reason why 
the principles of mathematics or medicine should 
not be the same in the Naval Department as they 
are elsewhere. What is necessary is that can- 
didates for the Naval posts under cousideration 
should be accustomed to the rules and practices 
prevailing in the Navy. It is the height of econo 
mical shortsightedness to establish such educa 
tional institutions in the Navy. If the candidates 
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are at first employed as probationers under the 
supet vision of proper officers, there will be no occa: 
sion to maintain special institutions for the 
taining. Hence the necessity for abolishing the 
Medical and the Paymasters’ Colleges in’ the 
Navy. 





1X.—Repuction of THe EXPENDITURES FOR THE 
Navac University. 

One of the steps most vital to the increase of the 
Navy is to elevate the standard of scientific attain 
ments among naval officers. As many officers as 
possible should be made to attend the Naval 
University. But, in 1891, the number of such 
officers was only 28, while the expenditure of the 
University amounted in all to 54,944 yen. At the 
end of the same year, the number of instruc: 
tors, business officials, and employés connected 
with the Naval University was almost ninety. 
Is it not astonishing that so many unneces- 
sary functionaries should be employed at the 
University? If improvement has since been ef- 
fected, it is highly desirable that all superfluous 
officers should’ be dismissed and all unneces. 
sary expenses curtailed, so that the funds may be 
truly devoted to the advancement of the profes- 
sional attainments of naval officers. ‘The scope of 
the institution should be enlarged and its expenses 
increased in proportion to the increasing number 
of officers attending its course. Moreover, the 
Presidentship of the Naval University need not be 
filled by a Vice-Admiral or a Rear-Admiral. A 
Captain or a Commander will be sufficient for the 
post, the corresponding position in the Military 
College being occupied by a Colonel. At present 
the Naval College is conducted on (oo large a 
scale, and its maintenance is too expensive. Hence 
the tiecessity for the reduction of its expenditure. 

The points thus far emunerated represent only 
the general features of the reforms which ought 
to be introduced in the Navy. As to other defects 
in the administration of naval affairs, they are 
too numerous to be specified here. ‘T'o sum up, 
the principal points dealt with in the present Re- 
presentation may be reduced to the following :— 
The fixing of a definite policy for the defence 
of the country; 

The reform of the organization of the Navy; 
and 

The improvement of the financial system of 
Navy. 

If the authorities will only determine a fixed and 
permament policy for the defence of the country, 
and adopt a proper scheme for the constructiou of 
war-vessels, there ought to be no difficulty in attain. 
ing the desired object. It will also be easy to in 
augurate a new epoch in the history of our Navy, 
if the authorities only alter the organization of the 
Navy so asto correct the mistake of appointing 
combatant officers to civil posts and so as to ex 
tend due recognition to men of talent by sweeping 
away the abuses of personal preferment. If, 
again, improvements be applied in the financial 
system of the Navy and suiet economy be in- 
troduced, it will be possib'e to effect a reduction of 
more than 1,000,000 yen in the field of ordinary ex 
penditures, and a further reduction of over 4,000,000 
yen in the continuing expenditures, ‘The amounts 
thus saved may be applied to very useful purposes 
for the future increase of the Navy. [fthe Govern- 
ment will take decisive steps for the reform of the 
Navy aloug the lines indicated in the present Re- 
presentation, if it will fix a definite policy for the 
Navy, and if it will elaborate a proper scheme for 
the increase of the Navy by finding due sources to 
supply the required funds, the Diet will will not 
refuse to give its consent, It is matter for sincere 
regret that the increase of the Navy cannot be 
undertaken for the reason that reforms have not 
yet been introduced. The Government should at 
onceapprove the Representation and submit a fresh 
scheme of Naval development for the consent of 
the Diet before the end of the present session, 
The Diet has alveady twice rejecied the appro- 
priations for the construction of warevessels, be- 
cause the Government has failed to effect the 
reform of the Navy and to fix a definite and per. 
manent policy for that branch, But the Govern 
ment has again asked fora grant of more thai 
19 million yen, utterly regardless of the clearly ex- 
pressed opinion of the Diet. [tis simply a’ tem- 
porizing measure to increase the number of war- 
without either fixing the fundamental 
policy of the country’s defences or carrying out the 
teforms of the Navy. Such a measure is ill calcu 
lated to promote the object of Naval augmentation, 

Mr. Sugita Teiichi said that the reason why 
the House had been obliged to refuse the ap- 
propriations demanded by the Government for 
purposes of ship-building, ever since the second 
session, was that the organization of the Navy 
demanded reform and no fixed plan seemed to 
have been formed as to its development. If 
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the Government expected the House to grant 
money for such a purpose, it ought to take steps 
in the direction of placing the organization ona 
satisfactory footing and formulating some fixed 
policy. To come before them again with propo- 
sals for ship-building while the Navy remained 
just as it had always been, was to betray 
singular indifference to the views of the 
House. The Acting Minister President had told 
them, in the beginning of the Session, that the 
Navy ought to be increased. Everybody was 
agreed upon that point. But to make a mere 
general statement of the necessity without in- 
dicating the extent to which the proposed 
increase ought to be carried, though it might 
do very well for the speech of a student at a 
graduation ceremony, did not at all become a 
Minister of State’s declaration of policy. They 
must assume that if the Government was 
not more explicit, the reason was to be 
sought in the uncertainty of the Cabinet's 
views. Since the r5th year of Aferj#, the naval 
policy of the Government had changed four 
times, and since the opening of the Diet, it had 
undergone many more alterations, In the first 
session, the plan had been to devote a sum of 
over fifty million yen spread over a space of 
seven years in the form of continuing expen- 
diture. In the second session, the idea had 
been a period of nine years; and in the fourth 
session, there had been yet another change, the 
tonnage spoken of being 87,800 tona. Doubtless 
naval schemes must alter more or less with the 
growth of scientific discovery, but so many 
changes in that short space of two years, re- 
minded them of a turkey-cock’s plumage or 
water-weeds tossed by the current. It was 
wholly out of the question to grant money 
for any ship-building scheme which formed 
part of such an unstable policy. Japan was 
a sea-girt country. If fortresses were to be 
trusted for purposes of national defence, their 
construction must be undertaken on a scale 
quite beyond the resources of the empire. A 
strong fleet was therefore essential. He believ- 
ed that a fleet of 150,000 tons would be suffici- 
ent, as compared with the naval strength of 
other States. Unless the officials concerned 
arrived at some definite estimate and received 
the approval of the House, appropriations for 
ship-building must be withheld. He then 
summarized the principal reforms desired in 
the Navy, as set. forth in the Representation. 
It must not be supposed that because they 
lacked confidence in the Government they op- 
posed themselves to measures for national 
defence. There was no question of con- 
fidence or lack of confidence. Their belief 
was simply that to build ships before a proper 
system existed for utilizing them would be like 
putting a Masamune blade into the hands of a 
tyro, He did not pretend to have set forth all 
the abuses existing in the Naval Department, 
but for the moment he refrained from entering 
into details of a more or less secret character, 
If the occasion demanded it, he would not 
hesitate to speak. The head and front of all 
the reforms needed was to free the Navy 
from the dominating influence of the Satsuma 
Clan. If the Government would act upon 
the suggestions made, he and his Party were 
ready to grant ample funds for ship-building. 
The reform of the Navy had now become the 
question of the day, and he called upon the 
House to adopt the Representation by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Vice-Admiral Ito, Vice-Minister of State for 
the Navy, said that, though he did not desire to 
intrude upon the debate, it seemed advisable to 
say a few words about the reforms now actually 
in progress, and the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue thenceforth. It went 
without saying that every effort should be made 
to increase the technical skill of officers and 
men. The efforts of the Admiralty were already 
directed towards that object. As for the accus- 
sation that the Government had frequently 
changed its naval policy, lie did not claim that 
consistency had been possible. But, as pointed 
out by Viscount Kabayama on previous occa- 
sions, the Government had been constrained 
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by the progress of the times. Such modifica- 
tions of procedure were unavoidable, and would 
be necessary, however definite the basis of the 
policy adopted. The Representation dwelt on 
the advisability of keeping the combative and 
non-combative branches separate, but in point of 
fact they were already divided, the officers and 
officials belonging to each branch being, as far 
as possible, assigned functions appropriate to 
their qualifications. The Navy actually con- 
sisted of three branches; the personnel, the 
store, and the financial. The first constituted 
the fighting force; the second had to do with 
machinery and stores; the third with the mone- 
tary business, It was erroneous to state that 
the organization was purely military. Equally 
mistaken was the assertion that no fixed es- 
tablishment existed. A glance at the Navy List 
would dispel such a misconception. The advi- 
sability of promotion by regular routine of 
service was urged by.the Representation, but to 
follow such a method explicitly was possible 
only in the lowest ranks, In the upper grades 
consideration must of necessity be given to 
merit, Promotion by merit, so far from facilitat- 
ing favouritism, was in truth an obstacle to any 
exercise of partiality, especially as such ques- 
tions had always to be decided by the Con- 
sultative Promotion Board (SAsukiu Katgi) and 
were entirely beyond the sphere of the Minister 
of Marine’s control. As to the education of 
officers, there was nothing to be said. He 
noticed that the case of the CAéshima Kan had 
been adduced as evidence that the officers of 
the Navy were deficient in navigating skill. No- 
thing{could be more unfair, The Chtshima Kan 
was a small vessel of 750 tons, not designed 
for such a long voyage as that from France to 
Japan. She had, nevertheless, been successfully 
navigated over thousands of miles of ocean, and 
had, despite of many difficulties, arrived without 
accident to her crew in the Inland Sea of Japan 
when a misfortune occurred against which, if 
they might judge from the experience of other 
countries, no amount of skill could completely 
guard. To construe that misforiune into a proof 
of want of navigating skill was most extravagant 
criticism. Again, the Representation urged the 
abandonment of all Naval Stations except two. 
But the Station at Sasebo was absolutely indis- 
pensable for the defence of the Western part of 
the Empire. Its abandonment would be a grave 
and perilous error, Neither could they endorse 
the policy of entrusting the construction of the 
naval armament to the Osaka Arsenal only. 
The Osaka Arsenal could not undertake the 
work, even if it could be deemed a rational 
policy to rely entirely upon one place for the 
supply of the whole Navy's vital needs. He 
refrained from occupying the House by entering 
into further details. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo inquired how it happened 
that as the experience of the Navy ought to be 
developing, losses of ships seemed to be grow- 
ing more frequent. 

The Vice-Minister answered that casualties 
at sea were beyond ordinary calculation. They 
depended upon causes which defied analysis. 
Assuredly no hard and fast inference as to the 
competence of the Navy's personnel could be 
drawn from such happenings. 

Various questions were asked. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro, referring to the statement of Mr. 
Sugita that he and his Party regarded 150,000 
tons as the proper tonnage of the Navy, in- 
quired what time and what expense would be 
involved in reaching that figure. 

Mr. Sugita confessed that he had only spoken 
in round numbers. It would be for the Naval 
Authorities to prepare and submit the necessary 
estimates. 

Mr. Inouye asked whether the House was to 
conclude that, while declaring the Naval De- 
partment to be under the sole control of the 
Satsuma clan, and while calling for its whole- 
sale reform, the proposers of the Representation 
were nevertheless willing to entrust the duty of 
planning and carrying out the details of their 
programme to this same Department ? 

Mr. Sugita said that they should trust those 
whom they deemed worthy of trust, In answer 


to another member, he said th construc- 
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tion of large powerful ships in preference to 
small was recommended in the Representation 
because that appeared to be the policy of all the 
great Western States, The figure of 150,000 
tons as a total had been founded on compari- 
son with the effective strength of other countries. 
Being asked whether he supposed it possible 
that the large changes recommended by the 
Representation could be planned in detail and 
embodied in a Bill for submission during the pre- 
sent session of the Diet, especially by officials who 
were supposed to be have been treading a dif- 
ferent groove for so many years, he said that if 
the Representation were adopted, he saw no 
particular difficulty. 


Mr. Ushiba Takuzo agreed with the Repre- 
sentation in same respects, but must vote aganist 
it for several reasons. Above all, he found 
a grave inconsistency between the professions 
of its proposers and the practice advocated by 
them, They urged the importance of increas- 
ing the Navy, but they obstructed all progress 
in that direction for the sake of pushing a pro- 
gramme which was, in effect, impossible. The 
Representation fixed 150,0c0 tons as the total 
to which the Navy must be raised. He presum- 
ed that if this increase were to be of any prac- 
tical use, it must be effected within the course of 
ten or twelve years. Silver, however, the metal in 
which Japan reckoned her revenue, was steadily 
declining in its gold price, with the inevitable re- 
sult that ships and guns purchased from gold- 
using countries must call for larger and larger 
outlays of silver. It was a fair estimate that to 
obtain the hundred thousand tons of shipping 
needed to bring the Navy to such a strength, 
they must be prepared to spend seventy or 
eighty million yes. In other words, they must 
provide for an outlay of about seven million yen 
annually during the next ten years. On the 
other hand, they were determined to have the 
Land Tax reduced and the Taxable Value of 
land reassessed ; they talked of extending mari- 
time facilities and protecting sericulture ; and 
they had voted for the building of a number 
of railways. In brief, their various schemes, 
unless they were to be regarded as empty 
words, involved an expenditure of about twenty 
million yen annually, Where was the money 
to come from? He did not oppose, but on 
the contrary advocated, administrative eco- 
nomy. ‘There were limits, however, to that 
source of saving. No one supposed that it 
could afford more than a small fraction of 
twenty million yen. Hence, they would find 
themselves confronted by the necessity of im- 
posing new taxes or increasing the old. But 
their powers in either direction were limited 
so long as the Treaties remained unrevised, 
and moreover, he did not suppose that the 
House would apply itself to augmenting taxa- 
tion in one direction for the sake of reducing it 
in another. This, then, wastheissue: Forthe 
sake of ventilating an airy scheme which they 
had no ability to carry out, the growth of the 
Navy, on behalf of which they professed to be 
working, would be suspended altogether, and 
programmes which at any rate had the merit of 
being practical and practicable, would be re- 
jected. He could never consent to vote for 
such a contraditory Representation. Further, 
the terms of the Representation seemed in ex- 
cess of the proper functions of the House. It 
was the business of the Administration to de- 
termine a general line of policy, and submit 
tothe Diet whatever schemes seemed necess- 
ary for carrying out that policy. The Diet, 
on its side, was competent to traverse the 
policy of the Administration and to make 
Representations advising modifications of its 
schemes. But the Representation now before 
them went far beyond anything of that kind. It 
dictated a newpolicyand a new scheme for carry- 
ing out that policy, and it called upon the 
Administration to adopt the former and elabo- 
rate the latter. Finally, the Representation 
required that these sweeping changes should be 
embodied in a Bill and submitted to the House 
during the present session. If the introducers 
and supporters of the document considered that 
grave affairs of State could be dealt with in that 
(clined and summary fashion he confesse: 
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himself unable to agree with them, That reforms 
were needed, he did not deny. On the contrary, 
he strongly advocated reform, and since he re- 
garded the country’s Navy as the chief bulwark 
of her safety, he wished to have its organization 
and the management of its affairs as perfect as 
possible. But even if the Government, accept- 
ing the theories of reform now submitted to it, 
were to make them the basis of a practical pro- 
gramme and embody the latter in a Bill for sub- 
mission to the House in the brief space of a 
couple of months, he should hold the Govern- 
ment plainly guilty of treating the vital interests 
of the State with unpardonable levity. 

Mr. Kawashima Jun moved that the Repre- 
sentation be entrusted to a Committee of 9 
nominated by the President. 

Mr. Tatekawa Umpei moved that the discus- 
sion be continued, and that a decision be taken 
without reference to a Committee. 

The House voted in favour of submitting the 
Representation to a Committee. 

The President said that he desired to decline 
the duty of nominating the Committee. His 
reason was that the Committee nominated by 
him for the purposes of the Press Regulations 
Bill had been discredited. Were he assured 
that nothing of the kind need be apprehended 
hereafter, he would make the nomination. 

The House vigorously signified its resolve to 
endorse the President's choice, and rose at 





6.35 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21ST. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 

The House met at 10.45 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 

‘Report of the Special Committee on the Bill for rescinding 

the Peace Preservation Regulations. 

Kepretentation relating {2 the esiablishment of «Steel 
ctition relating to a change in Districts. 

etition for abolishing the export Duty on Silk 

Petiion for laying a submarine cable to the Okinawa (Riu- 
Petition relating to the amalgamation of Districts. 

‘etition relating to the control of the Shinano River. 

The Order of the Day was changed for the 
purpose of immediately discussing the Supple- 
mentary Budget sent up from the Lower House. 
Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, President of the Budget 
Committee, undertook to present the Commiteee’s 
report on the Supplementary Budget by the fol- 
lowing noon, The House endorsed his pro- 
posal, and proceeded to the Order of the Day. 

Viscount Okabe, Chairman of the Special 
Committee, reported that the Committee re- 
commended the rejection of the Bill for totally 
abolishing the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
as unfortunately the state of the times necessi- 
tated the existence of such a law. 


Viscount Soga inquired whether the Com- 
mittee thought that parts of the Regulations 
might be rescinded and parts preserved. 

Viscount Okabe replied that the Bill related 
to their total abolition, and that the Committee 
saw no Course save to recommend its rejection. 
In answer to Mr. Ando Sokumei, who asked 
whether the Committee had considered the con- 
flict between the Peace Preservation Regulations 
and the spirit of the Constitution as well as of 
existing laws, Viscount Watanabe repeated that 
in the Committee's opinion the times did not 
permit the abolition of the Regulations. The 
Committee had not come to any conclusion as 
toa conflict between the Regulations and the 
laws of the land. 

Mr. Ando pressed his question, and referred 
it to the Government Delegate, adding an in- 
quiry as to the reasons for enacting regulations 
onthe disquieting basis of providing against in- 
surrection, and the reasons for including a 
provision with regard to a radius of 3 ré from 
the Imperial Palace. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho replied that the 
Regulations were, in fact, designed to prevent 
disorder, and that the limit of 3 r# had been 
dictated by considerations of police con- 
venience. 

Prince Konoye failed to understand what had 
occupied the attention of the Special Committee 
during the week devoted by them to the com- 
pilaion of their report. He moved that the 
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Viscount Tani seconded the motion, as did 
also Viscount Seki and Mr. Ando Sokumei. 

The House rejected the motion. 

Viscount Tani regretted that the motion had 
been lost. The replies given by the Chair- 
man of the Committee had convinced him that 
the Bill did not receive due attention from 
that body. From the moment that the Con- 
stitution went into force, it had scemed to 
him that a body of regulations conflicting so 
flagrantly with its provisions as did the Peace 
Preservation Regulations, must of necessity and 
spontaneously cease to have binding force. Such 
did not appear to be the case, however, A 
Bill had therefore been introduced, and he ex- 
tended to it his hearty support. He invited the 
House to examine Articles 24 and 76 of the 
Constitution, The former provided that no 
Japanese subject should be deprived of his 
Tight of being tried by the judges determined by 
law, the later ordained that all legal enactments, 
of whatsoever kind, should continue in opera- 
tion after the enforcement of the Constitution 
in so far as they did not conflict with it provi- 
sions. The Peace Preservation Regulations 
did indisputably deprive Japanese sudjects of 
the right of being tried by lawful judges. 
Therefore they conflicted with the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore their continuance in force 
was constructively denounced bythe 76th Article. 
If the House voted to continue them in force, 
it would be distinctly voting to violate the Con- 
stitution. Hereminded them of the disturbances 
that had taken place at the last general elec- 
tions, and asked whether it was not possible to 
prevent such lamentable occurrences by some 
better means than the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations. 

Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro did not defend the 
Peace Preservation Regulations on general prin- 
ciples. He was as anxious as anyone to see 
them rescinded. But he held that the state 
of the times did not permit sucha step. Vis- 
count Tani, referring to a state of affairs which 
had certainly called for exceptional control, 
suggested that better means of preserving order 
might be found. Nothing was more desir- 
able. Were such means forthcoming, he would 
at once vote to rescind these Regulations. 
But the House of Representatives had simply 
sent them a Bill for abolishing the Regulations 
in foto, without furnishing any substitute, That 
plan of procedure could not be approved. The 
carrying out of the Regulations was entrusted 
to the police. If the police did their duty 
judiciously in applying the Regulations, ex- 
cellent results would certainly be achieved. 
If the police abused their authority, then 
indeed the Regulations might become an in- 
strument of tyranny. But that there was need 
of some means to preserve order in the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, seemed beyond 
dispute. What means were proposed by way 
of alternative? Viscount Tani had vaguely 
alluded to some means, but had left them en- 
tirely in the dark, The House of Representa- 
tives had voted to dispense with the only means 
offering, and had provided nothing in their 
stead. For his part, so long as the conditions 
of the era called for exceptional measures, he 
should vote to maintain the measures actually 
available until, at any rate, some efficient and 
preferable substitute was forthcoming. 

Mr. Ando Sokumei had been one of the small 
minority opposed to these Regulations ever since 
the day, five years ago, when they were sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Their supporters asserted 
that the present state of political excitement 
and party agitation rendered it necessary to 
expel riotous characters from the capital. There 
were said to be some three hundred of such 
characters. What were three hundred unruly 
spirits, and what would be effected by their 
expulsion? It was like brushing away flies 
from a bowl of rice or throwing a stone among 
a school of fish, The insects and minnows 
might disperse for a moment, but would re- 
assemble immediately afterwards. If there were 
question of expulsion, then the men to be ex- 
pelled were the ringleaders and instigators of 
the disturbers of the peace. As for these Re- 
gulations, they should never stand on the 
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statute book under a constitutional government 
and representative institutions. They violated 
the Constitution. They conflicted with the 
laws of the land. They contained a provi- 
sion providing, in so many words, for the 
security of the Imperial Palace and the Im- 
perial Places of Sojourn. But there was not in 
the whole of Japan a single person who would 
think of raising his hand against the Emperor. 
The Fapan Mail of Yokohama had criticised 
this provision as a national disgrace, and he 
could not but regret that a foreign journal had 
found it necessary to use such language. Was 
it possible that the House could reconcile itself 
to preserve Regulations containing such a 
clause. There had been flagrant examples of 
the abuses possible under the Regulations if 
thev were carelessly enforced by the police. 

Viscount Sakai asked whether Mr. Ando 
could give any details as to abuses caused by 
carelessness on the part of the police. 

Mr. Ando replied that, on the occasion of the 
first enforcement of the Regulations in 1887, 
many innocent persons had been expelled from 
the captal by the police, but at this distance of 
time he was unable to give details. 

Mr. Miura Yasu supported the Bill. The Ito 
Cabinet had declared that one of the chief ob- 
jects was to bring the working of the Adminis- 
trative machine into harmony with the Constitu- 
tion. The Peace Preservation Regulations were 
in frank conflict with the Constitution. No one 
attempted to reconcile them with it. Therefore 
their continued operation under the Ito Cabi- 
net was obviouly inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by that Cabinet. Even the 
supporters of the Regulations admitted that the 
results of their operation were good or evil 
according to the conduct of the officials apply- 
ing them. Laws that depended for efficacy 
upon the volition of the agents carrying them 
out could not be tolerated under representative 
institutions, He made an eloquent appeal to 
the House to vindicate the supremacy of the 
constitution by sweeping from the statute book 
these humiliating Regulations. 

The closure was put and carried, and the 
House, by a vote of 110 to 40, rejected the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

The House rose at 2 p.m. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House metat 1.15 p.m., the Order of the 

Day being :— 
—The Budget, 
2—Project of Law (Rirst Reading) for the establishment of a 


Bourse ; presented by the Government. 
ppointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 





jon relating to the despatch of Commissioners to 
examine into the state of industries abroad. 
—Bill (First Reading) for abolishing Banks of Deposit. 
iil (Pirst Reading) for taxing the Kank of Japan. 
= Vill (First Reading) for amending the Regulations of the 
Bank of Japan. 


The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 


‘A Question relating to Works of Repair on the Kiso River. 

‘A Question relating to the Government’s Policy in Hokkaido, 
ill relating to the Domestic Brewing of Sake. 

‘A Bill for establishing 2 Siik Conditioning Warehouse. 

A Representation relatiny to the Bank of Japan. 

A Bill for abolishing the Export Duty on Edible Seaweed. 











The House voted against going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the questions on the Budget. 

Mr. Konishi -Jinnosuke asked permission to 
have the Order of the Day changed, for the 
prepose of bringing in an urgency motion to 
re-submit the Budget to the Committee. In the 
Committee's Report it was explained that the 
fees for shooting licenses, to be levied under the 
recently promulgated Game Regulations, had 
been excised, inasmuch as they were entered 
in the Revenue under the title of Administrative 
Feesand the Committee decided that they ought 
to come into the first section of the Revenue 
under the heading of taxes. But such a deci- 
sion seemed to distinctly conflict with the Re- 
solution passed by the House on the subject 
of the Game Regulations, The House had re- 
solved that the Regulations, being unconstitution- 
al, were without binding force from the outset. 
Yet the House was now invited to say that fees 
levied under the provisions of these invalid Re- 
gulations could be included in the Revenue 
columns of the Budget. Such procedure was 











obviously contradictory. If the Regulations 
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were inoperative, no fees could be levied under 
them, nor could they in any way become a source 
of State revenue. Hence he wished to move, 
asa point of urgency, that the Budget be re- 
committed to the Committee for more mature 
examination, 

The motion failing to obtain the prescribed 
number of supporters, did not become a subject 
of debate. 

Mr. Maki Bokushin asked why no declara- 
tion had been made by the Government Dele- 
gates with regard to the trespass of competence 
recommended by the Budget Committee's 
Report. There could be no question as to the 
fact of the trespass. The Report advised altera- 
tions of official salaries and reductions of the 
Administrative establishment. In short, it was 
compiled on lines precisely analogous to those 
adopted by the first Budget Committee in the 
first session of the Diet, and on that occasion very 
explicit declarations as to an excess of power 
had been made by the Government Delegates. 
What was to be understood by their silence on 
this occasion? 

Mr, Tajiri, Vice-Minister of Finance, said that 
when the time came for the House to seek the 
Government's consent to reductions or rejections 
falling under the provisions of the 67th Article 
of the Constitution, the Government would not 
fail to announce its views. Meanwhile, the de- 
claration officially made in the first session 
held good. 

Mr. Maki Bokushin opposed the Committee's 
Report. He maintained that reductions of 
official salaries and of the Administrative esta- 
blishment could not properly be made by means 
of the Budget. If the House advocated such 
reductions, it should present an Address to the 
Throne or a Representation to the Government. 
To proceed by means of the Budget was mani- 
festly unconstitutional. He moved that the 
Budget be re-submitted to the Committee, with 
instructions not to disturb the salaries or es- 
tablishment of officials. 


Mr. Iwasaki Manjuro was surprised that the 
last speaker should endeavour to pledge the 
present Cabinet to the error enunciated by its 
predecessor, There was nothing whatever un- 
constitutional in the course proposed by the 
Committee. The House was not invited to pass 
any vote interfering with official salaries or the 
Administrative establishment. It merely for- 
mulated an opinion on these subjects and then 
sought the Government's leave to embody that 
opinion in a resolution relating to the Budget. 
If the Government's consent were withheld, the 
action of the House must be suspended. 
Whether the Government introduced reforms 
in deference to a Representation or an Address, 
or whether it agreed that reforms suggested by 
the House be rendered operative by means of 
the Budget, the Constitution’s provisions were 
equally complied with. The present Cabinet 
had indeed declared its inability to agree to 
the sweeping alterations proposed by the Com. 
mittee, but had not said one word as to the 
unconstitutionality.of the course contemplated. 
Turning to the general question of official 
salaries, he thought it must be universally agreed 
that the rates in Japan were too high. Whence 
the standard had been obtained he could not 
tell, but assuredly it was a standard quite 
out of proportion to the general scale of living in 
Japan. That scale might be reasonably assessed 
at about 5 ye per month, whereas in England, 
France and other Western countries, the scale 
was three or fourtimes as high. Yet in Japan, 
a Minister of State drew a salary of 6,000 yen 
annually, against seven or eight thousand paid 
to Ministers. That reductions were called for 
needed no demonstration, The majority in the 
House of Representatives thought so, and the 
House of Peers had embodied the same view in 
a Representation. The Committee's Report com- 
templated a total reduction of 2,140,000 yen in 
salaries ; the Peers spoke of four millions as a 
reasonable figure. The same considerations ap- 
plied to travelling expenses and other allow- 
ances. For his own part, he was inclined to 
criticize th nallness rather than the excess of 
the projected rewenchment. The Government, 
indeed, called it too drastic, but he wished to 
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remind the House that the total reduction pro- 
posed in the Ordinary Budget exceeded by only 
610,000 yen the reduction agreed to by the Go- 
vernment itself in the first session, The pre- 
sent Cabinet had declared its intention of work- 
ing on constitutional lines, and had laid much 
stress on the importance of establishing har- 
mony between rulers and ruled. The oppor- 
tunity had now come to put these excellent prin- 
ciples to the test. The country unquestionably 
desired retrenchment. Would not the Govern- 
ment frankly accept and give effect to the coun- 
try’s verdict in accordance with the true spirit of 
representative institutions? It did not redound 
to the credit of either the House or the Govern- 
ment that the Budget should fail to come into 
existence. But the representatives of the people 
were bound to abide by the mandate of their 
constituencies. If they failed once to assertthe 
people’s wishes, they must only try again and 
again. There could be no abandonment of their 
plain duty. He ventured to hope that the Go- 
vernment would see its way to a harmonious 
and happy agreement with the House’s wishes. 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, pointed 
out that no inference must be drawn as to the 
Government's future attitude from its silence 
up to the present. It was entitled to choose its 
own occasion for speaking. He also reminded 
the House that to base estimates of official 
salaries on the precedents of foreign countries 
might prove embarrassing. The President of 
America, who represented the head of the Go- 
vernment, received sixty-three thousand dollars 
annually. 

Mr. Sasaki Shozo, though not opposed to all 
the Committee's amendments, was unable to 
vote for the Report in view of the fact that it 
recommended a course obviously in excess of 
the House’s lawful competence. He moved 
that the Budget be re-submitted to the Com- 
mittee with instructions not to disturb the por- 
tions which the Constitution excluded from the 
direct action of the House. In this way only 
could they avoid the difficulty as to the Govern- 
ment’s refusing to grant its consent. 

Several members supported Mr. Sasaki’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Saito Keiji opposed the motion. He 
denied that the Constitution contained anything 
to bind the hands of the House, and thought 
that there was more necessity for Mr. Sasaki to 
re-consider his allegations than for the Com- 
mittee to re-examine the Budget. 

-Mr. Motoda Hajime strongly supported the 
motion. There would be no such things as 
Imperial Prerogatives were the Budget employed 
as a means of trespassing upon domains ex- 
pressly reserved by the Constitution for the 
control of the Sovereign. The claim that the 
salaries of officials could be reduced by the in- 
strumentality of the Budget meant that the Courts 
of Law might be abolished by the same means. 
It wasimpossible toreconcile such procedure with 
the Constitution. Whatever subtleties of argu- 
ment were employed, the plain fact was that the 
Constitution reserved to the Emperor the power 
of fixing official emoluments, whereas the House 
was now endeavouring to fix them according 
to its own views. No hesitation was shown. 
They had even dealt with the Privy Council, 
cutting down by nearly one half the salaries 
of officials who discharged the high duty 
of advising the Sovereign. Mr. Iwasaki had 
quoted the procedure of the House of Peers by 
way of justification. But if any deduction were 
to be drawn from that procedure, it was thatthe 
Peers had acted constitutionally while the Re- 
presentatives were violating the Constitution ; 
for whereas the former had limited themselves 
to embodying their views in a Representation, 
the latter were seeking to enforce their opinion 
through the instrumentality of the Budget. 

The motion was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Nakano Buyei supported the Committee's 
Report. He pointed out that the reductions 
recommended were as follow, namely, in the 
section of salaries, 2,225,000 yen in round num- 
bers; in that of office expenses, 477,500 yen; 
in that of travelling expenses, 85,500 yen ; in 
that of miscellaneous salaries, 188.000 yen ; and 
in that of expenses for repairs, 45,000 yen. It 
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could not be honestly asserted that these were 
excessive reductions, and if the Government 
declined to endorse them, its professions of a 
desire to restore harmony between rulers and 
ruled must count for nothing. 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro was much disappointed 
by the speech of Mr. Nakano Buyei. Among 
the many able and brilliant exponents of the 
Popular Party's policy, he had found no tougher 
or more inveterate opponent since the opening 
of the Diet than this same Mr, Nakano. Yet 
now, when he had hoped to hear a string of 
powerful arguments, there had been nothing 
forthcoming except an arithmetical catalogue 
of the various reductions made by the Com. 
mittee, and a plea for their acceptance because 
they were so small. Comparing the reductions 
made this year by the Budget Committee with 
the reductions made in the first and second ses- 
sions, the spirit shown on this occasion had 
certainly been one of moderation, On the other 
hand, the Governmentalso had made plain efforts 
to reduce Administrative expenditures. Thus 
both sides showed a disposition to cometogether, 
which was matter for sincere rejoicing. The 
House had just discussed the question of the 
propriety of making the Budget an instrument 
for interfering with official salaries. He should 
not go over that ground again. But he reminded 
them emphatically that it would have to be 
traversed once more. For, as the Minister of 
State for Finance had told them, they would have 
to seek the Government's consent at the appoint- 
ed moment, and then their competence to follow 
such lines would again become the problem of 
the hour, The total reduction proposed, which 
would come under the provisions of Article 67 
of the Constitution, was 2,764,000 yen. They 
knew very well that the Government would never 
agree to this. It could only agree to it by ut- 
terly abandoning its administrative policy. Mr. 
Nakano claimed that the object of these ‘re- 
ductions was to lighten the people’s burdens 
and to develop their resources. Everybody 
endorsed these excellent objects. Butthe Com- 
mittee recommended the excision of 34 million 
yen demanded for purposes of Naval augmen- 
tation. 
cord with the nation’s wishes. Their own Re- 
presentation, now under consideration, placed 
that point beyond all reach of doubt. They talk- 
ed much of the people’s burdens and resources, 
but they had the monopoly of purpose in such 
matters. The Matsukata Cabinet had pro- 
posed the transfer of prison expenditures to 
the charge of the Treasury. The Ito Cabinet 
had proposed reassessmeut of the taxable value 
of land. These measures, plainly directed to 
relieve the burdens and develop the resources 
of the people, showed what the Government's 
sentiments were. As for the so-called Popular 
Party, its members put up Mr. Sugita Teiichi 
to propose a Representation which should 
serve as an excuse for refusing to grant 
any appropriations for the increase of the 
Navy. It was mere lip service to talk of con- 
sulting the people’s welfare, and at the same 
time to run counter to the people's wishes. 
As for the reductions proposed, Mr. Iwasaki 
claimed that the method of striking off a per- 
centage had not been followed. But Mr. Na- 
kano had told them what percentage of salaries, 
what percentage of office expenses, and so forth 
had been reduced. Mr. Kono Hironoka, also, 
when introducing the Committee's Report, had 
explained that since the Government had con- 
sented to a reduction of 13 per cent, in the 
Supplementary Budget for 1892, it might be 
expected to make no difficulty about a reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent. in the General Budget for 
1893. It was perfectly plain that a system 
of percentages had been followed with- 
out any regard to the merits of each case. 
He could never accept such a method of re- 
trenchment. They, however, proceeded stout- 
ly with their reductions, crying out that they 
wished to diminish the Land Tax and re- 
assess the Taxable Value of Land, which things 
were mere pretexts for throwing dust into the 
eyes of silly folks. He did not oppose all the 
recommendations of the Committee ; on the con- 
trary, many of them seemed worthy of support. 


Most assuredly that step was not in ac- | 3. 








But the general system followed was indefensible. 
They claimed to be desirous of harmony be- 
tween the Legislature and the Administration. 
The Government declared itself desirous of 
harmony. But their present procedure meant 
that they would abandon to the Government the 
credit of having sought to compass harmony, 
and would saddle themselves with the respon- 
sibility of have conspired to prevent it. He 
did not urge them to enter into negotiations with 
the Government, or to re-examine the Budget. 
But he reminded them that while the Govern- 
memt’s avowed policy was one of harmony they, 
on their side, made a fixed habit of perpetually 
maintaining an attitude of hostility. For his own 
parthe found much more to applaud in the policy 
of the Government than in the practice of the 
Opposition. The Ito Cabinet had been in office 
only some three months, Yet the Opposition as- 
serted that it should already have removed the 
abuse of clan influence; should already have 
settled all questions connected with official inter- 
ference in elections; should already have in- 
troduced radical reforms into the Navy. Such 
demands were contrary to all reason, and could 
never be endorsed by rational men. 

The President announced that the general 
discussion of the Committee's Report was now 
concluded, and that the sections should be 
taken in detail the following day. 

Count Goto briefly explained the generalneces- 
sity for establishing a Bourse, and said that the 
Bill submitted to the House had been framed 
in accordance with the views of the various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the Empire. 

Several questions were asked by Mr. Naka- 
mura Yaroku and answered by Count Goto. 

The Bill was finally entrusted to a special 
Committee chosen by the Sections. 

The House rose at 6 p.m. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22ND. 
HOUSE or 
The House met at 11 a.m., the Order of the 
Day being :— 
t= Representation relating to the establishment of an Iron 
foundry. 
Petition to a Change of District in Tochigi Prefecture, 
Petition for the Abolition of Export Duty upon Cotton Varna; 
#—Petition for laying a Submarine Cable to. the Okinawa 
Petition relating to Amalgamation and Divisi istricts 
Kagoshima Prefecture. aaa 
tition relating to the control of the Shinano River. 
‘Supplementary Budget for the agth year of Meiji, 
The Representation relating to the establish- 
ment of an Iron Foundry was read as follows :-— 


REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN IRON FOUNDRY. 

This House recognized the necessity of establish- 
ing a Steel Foundry for military and industrial 
purposes, but inasmuch as the Government's in 
vestigations into the subject were not thorough, 
we, last session, presented a Representation re- 
questing the authorities to appojut a number of 
commissioners to inquire into the accessiblity of 
raw material and into the best method of establish- 
ing a steel-foundry. ‘The Government adopted 
the Representation, anda number of Commissioners 
having been appointed in the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, investigations were 
undertaken and completed. Our inquiries into 
the result. of these investigations have elicited the 
information that 15,600,000 tons of ir 
obtained from the mines at Kamaishi, Sennin, and 
Akadami alone, and that there are numerous other 
iron mines in the empire. Further, the ores of 
the above mentioned mines having been treated 
and steel manufactured from them, it was found 
to be of excellent quality, not inferior to the im- 
ported article. Notwithstanding such a satisface 
tory result, the Government has not sought any 
appropriation from the Diet for the establishment 
of a steel foundry, but has simply demanded a 
sum of 24,600 yen for. continuing the investiga- 
tion, The reasons assigned for this course do not 
establish any necessity for further inquiry prior 
to establishing the foundry. We therefore deem 
it more advisable to determine first that the 
foundry shall be established, and subsequently 
to vote any expenditure that may be required for 
farther investigation, At present, railways are 
about to be extended and domestic industries are 
developing rapidly. ‘hese will create a great de- 
mand for manufactured iron and steel. At such a 
time, if the establishment of an iron foundry be 
unnecessarily delayed, great disadvantages must 
result both to the defences and to the etonomy 
of the nation, In the absence of any valid reason, 
we must consider it a mistake that the Govern- 
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ment has not included an appropriation for the 
establishment of an Iron Foundry in the Budget. 
We therefore trust that the Government will apply 
for such an appropriation in a Supplementary Bud- 
get during the present session. 
Presented by Viscount Narro MasaTomo 
Supported by Prince Niso Moromrro and 
102 others. 





Viscount Naito explained that he had been a 
member of the Committee originally appointed 
to investigate the question of a Steel Foundry, 
and that the Committee had actually assured it- 
self of the existence of a supply of iron aggre- 
gating 15,600,000 tons at Kamaishi, Sennin, and 
Akatani alone, not to speak of other places. He 
spoke at considerable length, the gist of his 
argument being that there was now ample evi- 
dence of the feasibility of manufacturing steel 
in Japan from material obtained in the country, 
and that instead of delaying the establishment 
of a Foundry until fuller investigations could be 
made, the plan best adapted to the interests of 
the State was to establish the Foundry at once, 
and proceed subsequently with whatever further 
investigations might be required, 

Mr. Ando Sokumei supported the Represen- 
tation. He dwelt upon the unwisdom of depend- 
ing, in these troublous times, on foreign coun- 
tries for supplies of steel to build _men-of-war, 
he pointed also to the case of the Tokyo Water 
Works, in connection with which so much 
commotion had been excited because means of 
manufacturing the pipes did not exist in Japan. 

The House adopted the Resolution. 

The Supplementary Budget for the 25th year 
of Meiji was next taken, Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, 
Chairman of the Budget Committee, reported in 
favour of the appropriations, and said that the 
Committee had assured themselves of theincapa- 
city of the Prefectures in question to make head, 
without State aid, against the disastrous inunda- 
tions that had visited them. The total sum asked 
for was 3,811,750.94 yen, and the Commitee 
recommended that it be granted in its entirety 
as voted by the House of Representatives. 

Count Inouye, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, recommended the Budget for favourable 
consideration, and entered into details, similar 
to those given in the Lower House, as to the 
aggregate losses of life and property caused by 
the inundations. 

The House passed the Budget without any 
comment or question. 

The Petition relating to a change of District 
in Tochigi Prefecture was then adopted, after a 
brief explanation from the acting chairman of 
the Petitions Committee. 

Mr. Matsuoka Koki, on behalf of the Petitions 
Committee, explained that numerous petitions 
had been received on the subject of abolishing 
the export duty on Cotton Yams, butthe Com- 
mittee had decided to present to the House this 
petition from Mr. Tamura Rihichi, of Kitakoga- 
machi, Surugadai, in the Kanda District of 
Tokyo, and others, as containing the clearest 
exposition of the arguments on the side of the 
petitioners. The manufacture of cotton yarns 
was making great strides in Japan, During the 
latter half of 1888, the total manufacture had been 
only 20,680 bales, but in 1891 it rose to 151,215 
bales. Taking the price of a bale at 70 yen, the 
present export duty of 5 per cent. meant an im- 
post of 3.50 yen per bale. There could be no 
doubt that the removal of this duty would greatly 
facilitate the access of the yarns to foreign 

. markets. 

The House accepted the Petition. 

The remaining Petitions were also accepted, 
and the House rose at 2.25 p.m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :-— 
t.The Snaget for 193.94. 








3.—Bill (First Reading) foF postponing the operation of the Bank 
and the Deposit Bank Rega 

3-—Representation for the despatch of a Commission to inquire 
into the State of Foreign Industries. 

4—Bill (irst’ Reading) for abolishing the Deposit Bank 


Regulations. 
Reading) for taxing the Bank of Japan. 
ng) for amending the Regulations of the 





ge— Hill (Fics 04) for amending the Mining Megulations. 

BCReport of the Special Committee on the Bill for amending 
Taw S4of the a3uil year of Meijie 

9.—Second Reading of the Bill for amending the Law of Rev 
istration, 
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The President announced the receipt of the 
following :— 

A Question relating to the continuance in office of police 
‘Officials who had been guilty of lawlessly killing and 
wounding Japanese subjects; presented by Mr. Tanaka 
Shozo and others * 

Representations relating to, the amendment of the Regulations 
for Middle Schools, and the Regulations for Upper Middle 

A bil for amending the Mining Regulations, 

The House then proceeded to discuss the 
Budget, the section of the Department of Fo- 
reign Affairs being taken first. 

Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, said that as the Minister of State 
for Finance would, in due time, address the 
House wlth reference to the items falling within 
the purview of the 67th Article of the Constitu- 
tion, he should refrain from commenting on 
that part of the Expenditures of the Foreign 
Department. It was necessary, however, to 
say a word on the subject of Travelling Ex- 
penses and Salaries. The former item referred 
in part to the cost of travelling in Europe, and 
America, but it referred also to journeying in 
China and Korea, where the circumstances were 
not open to any question, The proposed re- 
duction under this heading would therefore 
cause much practical inconvenience. As to 
Miscellaneous Salaries, they included the pay 
of printers and compositors whose services 
were absolutely essential to the work of the 
Department. The figures of the Commitee, 
in this case also, would entail great difficulty if 
adopted. 

Mr. Ozaki Yukio, representing the section of 
the Budget Committee charged with reporting 
on the Foreign Department, said that the House 
would observe that considerable reductions were 
recommended in the first part of the Foreign 
Office section, namely, the Department Proper. 
The reason of the recommendation was that the 
work accomplished by the Department was not 
proportionate to the money spent. For example, 
twenty years had been devoted to Treaty Revi- 
sion, but it was not yet accomplished, and Japa- 
nese jurisdiction was still unexercisable within the 
Foreign Settlements. Again, the power of taxing 
foreigners was not restricted by Treaty, yet the Fo- 
reign Office did notexerciseit. With theexception 
of a small impost upon foreign patent medicines 
and the tax now proposed on alcohol, the power 
might as well be non-existent. Similar instances 
might be adduced without number. The Fo- 
reign Office had yielded one point after another, 
until Japan’s rights could scarcely be asserted 
atall, To such a Foreign Office it was out of 
the question to allot a sum so much in excess 
of the work accomplished as 131,000Jen would 
be, and the Committee, influenced by these 
considerations, had reduced the appropriation 
to 101,000 yen, in round numbers. Had the 
Committee been desirous of embarrassing the 
Foreign Office, they might have effected much 
larger reductions, but as their object was only 
to spur the officials of the Department to a 
keener sense of their duties, reductions had 
been very moderate. As for the item of travel- 
ling expenses it had been reduced by the 
amount demanded for sending persons to Korea. 
The Committee saw no reason to send any one 
thither, There were plenty of Japanese in Korea 
who could do everything required. The fact 
was that these journeys were undertaken simply 
as pleasant summer trips and because money 
for them was forthcoming. No one was sent to 
China or Hawaii, Under the heading of Mis- 
cellaneous Salaries they had cut out the item for 
wages of printers to print secret documents. 
The only documents in question were the Gai- 
kotu Iho (Foreign Reports), and these might 
just as well be public. In fact, it was proposed 
toask the House to rule that they should be 
public, The secrecy observed was quite 
excessive, and did not at all conduce to the 
development of Japanese intelligence in mat. 
ters of foreign intercourse. In the Section of 
Legations and Consulates, very trifling  re- 
ductions had been made. The salaries of Mini- 
sters and Consuls not actually serving had been 
excised, as also had the pay of such officials in 
places where they were not wanted. The tra- 
velling expenses of the wives of diplomats and 
Consuls had also been eliminated, except in the 





cases of Consuls-General and Ministers. It seem- 
ed as though the Foreign Office exercised no dis- 
crimination whatever in its choice of Ministers 
and Consuls. The men sent abroad were, in 
many instances, disgraces to Japan, The Fo- 
reign Office had often chosen men who had 
been convicted of treason, as though the object 
was to rehabililate their reputations; for ex- 
ample, Messrs. Mutsu, Otori, and Yenomoto. 
Such procedure was distinctly objectionable. 
They had reduced the Secret Service Allowance, 
because it seemed excessive, and they had 
eliminated the item of Consulates in Korea be- 
cause they did not consider Consuls necessary 
in a country to which a Minister was accredited, 


Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, said that apparently Mr. Ozaki 
had made the Budget an opportunity for attack- 
ing the Foreign Office. His remarks in that 
sense did not call for reply, With regard, how- 
ever, to the choice of diplomats and Consuls, 
the Department selected the men who seemed 
best fitted for their various posts. Mr. Ozaki, 
referring to travelling expenses, had asked why 
persons were not sent to China and Hawaii as 
well as to Korea. The answer was simple. 
They were sent. 

Mr. Sasaki Zenyemon was entirely opposed 
to the Budget Committee's Report. Mr. Ozaki 
had stated that the Foreign Office had effected 
nothing in 20 years. That was simply because 
Mr. Ozaki did not know what the Foreign 
Office had done. He might mention, for ex- 
ample, the recent fact that foreigners had been 
placed on the same footing as Japanese with 
regard to the pursuit of game. Mr. Ozaki ob- 
jected to the Foreign Office’s choice of diplo- 
matic officials. The Foreign Office had chosen 
the late President of theirown House. Did Mr. 
Ozaki object to that? He was totally opposed 
to the Committee’s amendments. 

The House voted the Committee’s amend- 
ments in the whole of the first chapter of the 
Foreign Office. 

On coming to the second chapter, Mr. Iro- 
kawa Saburobei made inquiries about the 
Consul de carriere in Lyons and the Honorary 
Consul in Milan. He wished to know whether 
these officials received allowances for postage 
and telegrams, and whether heavy losses had 
not been caused by their negligence with regard 
to the silk trade. 

Mr. Hayashi said that they received such 
allowances, but that as to their efficiency. or 
otherwise, he could not immediately reply. The 
Foreign Department considered them efficient. 

Mr. Otsubo Rishin said that these amend- 
ments of the Committee having been prompted 
by the F/yu-fo and the Kaishin-to, their adop- 
tion from first to last was a foregone conclusion. 
There was consequently no occasion to call for 
show after show of hands, item after item. Better 
vote e# bloc and be done with it. 

The President declined to treat the Budget in 
such a manner unless the House instructed him 
to do so. 

The second chapter was passed, item by item, 
in the form recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee, 


Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, 
explained in detail that the reduction recom- 
mended in that Department would entail very 
great difficulty and embarrassment. 

Mr. Saito Keiji observed that the item for 
Repairs had been reduced by only 36 yen, Yet 
the Government Delegate spoke of this as a 
large reduction. How much embarrassment 
would it cause ? 

Mr. Watanabe :—‘‘ Very great embarrass- 
ment, 

The House voted the rst, 2nd, and 3rd 
chapters as amended by the Committee. 

On coming to the 4th chapter (Superinten- 
dence of Public Works), Mr. Furuichi Kintake, 
Government Delegate, protested strongly against 
the proposed reductions, The Committee 
claimed to have treated the salaries of technical 
experts with liberality, yet while reducing the 
appropriations for salaries in the Department 


proper by 26.7 per cent, it had reduced the 
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salaries in the section of Superintendence of 
Public Works by 31.3 per cent. He pointed 
out the great practical inconvenience of these 
and other reductions recommended, and re- 
minded the House that whereas the appro- 
priations for this office had been 200,000 yen 
six years ago, they were now only 124,000 yen, 
The Government, in fact, was doing everything 
possible to reduce them, yet the House was 
not satisfied. ' 


After a brief discussion, the items in this 
chapter also were voted as amended by the 
Committee. 

On coming to the item ‘“ Metropolitan Police 
Bureau,” Mr. Haseba Tanko complained of the 
conduct of the Police. He alleged that a close 
friend ofhis, Mr.Abe Mitsugi, who was employed 
in the office of the Ko&umin Shimbun, who be- 
haved in a perfectly correct manner and had never 
sought pecuniary aid from any one, had been 
driven out of Tokyo under the provisions of the 
Premonition Law, enforced the day previously. 
He wished to know why this step had been 
taken, 

The Government Delegate considered that 
such a question should be put according to the 
prescribed forms and not in connection with the 
discussion of the Budget. An excited con- 
troversy ensued, Mr, Haseba moving that the 
debate of the Budget be postponed until his 
question was answered. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 
reminded the House that the Premonition Law 
had been put into operation on the responsibility 
of a Minister of State. Yet they were now in- 
sisting on having their questions about it answer- 
ed by a Vice-Minister. A few days ago they 
had objected to a Vice-Minister's replying toa 
question about the Chishima Kan, and to-day 
they were taking precisely the opposite course, 

The House rejected Mr. Haseba’s motion. 

The President trusted that the Government 
Delegates would thenceforth make every effort 
to give full and speedy answers, so as to ex- 
pedite the business of the House. 

Mr. Kitagaki, Chief of the Hokkaido Admini- 
stration, spoke at length against the Committee's 
amendments in the Hokkaido Section, 

Mr. Kurata Jungoro claimed that the appro- 
priations in this section had been treated with 
exceptional leniency. 

The whole of the items in the Department of 
Home Affairs were voted as amended by the 
Committee. 

The Bill for postponing the operation of the 
Bank Regulations and the Deposit Bank Regula- 
tion, issued as Laws No. 72 and 73 respectively, 
in the 23rd year of Meg, until the portions of 
the Commercial Code connected with those 
Regulations should go into force, was then read, 
and at the request of the Government Delegate, 
the House agreed to dispense with a Special 
Committee, and to dispose of the Bill in one 
reading, inasmuch as the date (1st January, 
1892), originally fixed for the operation of the 
Regulations, was close at hand. 

Mr. Kozaka Zennosuke moved an amend- 
ment that the Deposit Bank Regulations be 
rescinded, on the ground that the existence of 
such Banks, while affording no special facilities, 
would have the injurious effect of concentrating 
the people’s money in the three great cities only. 

Mr. Tajiti, Government Delegate, urged the 
inconvenience of raising this question now. It 
could be discussed afterwards. The urgent busi- 
ness of the moment was to postpone the opera- 
tion of the Regulations. 

The House passed the Bill. 

The Representation for a commission to 
Foreign Countries was then read :— 
REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THE DESPATCH 

OF COMMISSIONERS TO INQUIRE INTO THE 

STATE OF FOREIGN INDUSTRIES. 

Believing that, if a certain number of industrial 
experts be selected and sentto the Great Colum- 
bian Exhibition which is to be opened next year, 
for the purpose of examining the actual condition 
of foreign industries, results of great benefit will 
accrue to the industries of the empire, while the 
expense incurred would be small, this House hopes 
that the Government will agree with the above 
proposition, and will, without loss of time, present 
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to the Imperial Diet a Supplementary Budget 
providing for the necessary expen. 
Presented by Takeout YasuKane. 
Suimapa Saburo. 
Nakamura Yaroxu- 
Waranase Koki. 
Kanmrau Tomorune. 


Supported by Fusira Takayux, and 22 
others. 


Mr. Shimada Saburo spoke at length in 
support of the Representation, urging that such 
an opportunity as the Chicago Exhibition was 
not likely to offer again for many years. He 
considered that the Commission should consist 
of 12 or 13 persons, including an interpreter, 
and that its expenses should not be more than 
300,000 yen. 

. Various trivial questions were asked and 
answered. 

After a brief discussion the Representation 
was rejected. ' 

The House rose at 5.50 p.m. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


soeets 


THE RECENT “ KIRMISS.” 


To tae Epiror ov THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Thanks to the Press and a generous 
public, the result of the “ Mother Goose Kirmiss” 
held at the Public Hall, on the 14th inst., enabled 
the King’s Daughters to add $225 to the fund 
for a fvee bed for women and children at the 
Foreign Hospital, besides reserving a small sum 
as working capital. 

Yours faithfully, 

THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


December 19th, 1892. 


THE GORMAN FUND. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Six.—Having met with so much kindness from 
the gentlemen of the press, excuse me for trespas- 
sing still farther by asking you to insert in your 
paper, on behalf of my children, a few words of 
heart-felt thanks to the whole community of Yoko- 
hama for the great kindness and generosity to us. 
Tread in your journal an account of the meeting 
held at the Chamber of Commerce, and have been 
told indirectly of what has been done, and in my 
children’s name I most deeply thank every one for 
their great, great kindness. I also thank most 
sincerely the warm-hearted ladies of the com: 
munity who have individually helped in so many 
kindly ways, and whose kindness itis impossible to 
repay by thanks. 

From a widow's and mother’s most grateful 
heart, I thank everyone in Yokohama. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

SOPHY GORMAN. 
61, Settlement, Yokohama, 
December 20th, 1892. 








“LITTLE TODDLEKINS" AT THE 
PUBLIC HALL, 


A combination of the musical and dramatic 
atlent of the Settlement gave on Tuesday one of 
the best entertainments that has taken place with- 
in the walls of the Public Hall for a considerable 
period. The programme consisted of six numbers 
of vocal and and afler an 
interval of te ates, wound up with the well- 
known farce “ Little Toddlekins.” The first itern 
of Part I. was the overture to “Der Freischutz,” 
by Mesdames Klobukowski and Bayne, and Misses 
Orth and Meier, very nicely rendered on two capi- 
tal grand pianos kindly lent by Messrs. Moutrie, 
Robinson & Co., and deservedly applauded. ‘Two 
morceaux by Terschak for flute and piano, follow- 
ed, and being executed with much taste by Mrs. 
Bayne and Mr. de Micheaux, .were heartily ac- 
knowleged. No. 3 brought on Mons. Launay, 
who sang “ Le Pardon de Pidermel ” (Meyerbeer) 
and “Tl fait bien noir, Mademoiselle” (Ma- 
quis). ‘The latter being eminently suited to Mr. 
Launay’s powers and style, went very well, 
and the audience tried hard to bring him on 
again, but he only returned to acknowledge 
the encore. No. 4 was a pretty sonata of Handel's 
very tastefully played by Mr. Rausch, accom- 
panied by Mr. Griffin, and No. 5, the gem of the 
programme, was sung by Miss Gibbens, who was 
in capital voice, in her most charming manner, 
the audience persisting in prolonged applause with 
a view toa repetition, but the lady only reappear- 











ed to acknowledge the warm compliment. No. 6, 
aquartette of Mozart's in G minor for strings 
and piano, by Messrs. Rausch, Ramseger, Crane, 
and Griffin, which was warmly received, closed the 
first part. 

“ Lie Toddlekins,” as was fully expected, went 
briskly from beginning to end, Mr. Bayne, as 
Brownsmith, being a host in himself, Barnaby 
Babbicome was capitally suited to Mr, Read, and 
Mr, Showler was fully equal to the part of Captain 
Littlepop. The acting and make-up of Mrs, 
Martin as Amuanthis, was entremely good, Mrs. 
Stone was an acceptable Annie Babbicome, and 
Mrs. Read a charming Susan. The house was 
well filled. 











EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS. 
Snes Dee e 

A private view was given on Thnrsday at the Pu- 
blic Hall of a fine collection of water-colours—and 
a few oils—by Mr. Smedley. With two or three 
exceptions the pictures are Japanese subjects, most 
of which ave readily recognised and many of 
them are familiar scenes. With such delightful 
subjects as the scenery and blossoms of Japan 
the true artist can scarcely fail to score, and Mr. 
Smedley is ta be congratulated alike upon the 
extended vatiety of his selections as well as the 
execution of his pictures. Many of the scenes 
depicted were sketched from nature when the 
maple and lotus, the cherry and wistaria, were at 
the height of their splendour, and there are two 
studies, No. 60 (Peonies), and No. 27 (Chrysan- 
themums), in which the colours glow with a living 
reality. Fuji, of course is a prominent figure, and 
appears partly clad in a variety of atmospheric 
characteristics—in mist and cloud, sunshine and 
snow—delicately treated from Dzushi, from Go- 
temba, from Otome-togé, and various other points 
of vantage, and always with delightful effect. 
Japanese temple architecture is largely drawn 
upon, and forms the subject of many of the best 
sketches in the collection, the neutral tints in seve 
ral instances being delightfully delicate and rest- 
ful, The sea has furnished one or two excellent 
examples both of drawing and colour, conspicuous 
among which are “Fishing Boats—Mississipi 
Bay” (27), and “ Fisherman’s Huts—Dzushi” 
(33). Of figure subjects there are several, and 
though these do not generally lend themselves so 
readily to the fine effect of colours as do landscape 
and blossoms, there is one (No, 10) * Japanese 
Girl serving Saké,” in which the colouring is deli- 
ciously dainty and out of the common, while the 
pose of the figure is exceedingly graceful. Of 
strong colouring, No. 7, “ Maples at Taki-no-gawa, 
Oji,” is a brilliant example, as are also No. 2, 
“Wistaria—Kameido,” No. 24, “Cherry Blos- 
soms at Ikegami,” and No. 8, “Cherry Tree and 
Tea-house near Miyanoshita.” Two highly 
finished and striking pictures are Nos. 15 and 17, 
“Bush Scenes in Australia,” ‘These were sent by 
Mr. Smedley to the exhibition of the Society of 
Arts of New South Wales, on the Council of which 
he served for several years, 

The collection, which will be open to the public 
to-day and to-morrow, should be visited as early 
as possible, as the room in which the pictures ace 
hung is not entively satisfactory as regards the 
matter of light, especially at this time of the year. 
‘The community owe a debt of gratitude to M 
Smedley for the opportunity afforded of viewing 
so choice a collection of sketches, a pleasure which, 
we trust, will he repeated by the exhibition of the 
work of the Yokohama Sketching Club in the 
Spring. Following is a catalogue of the pictures, 
which are on view from teu till six o’cloc! 







































1. The Tomb of Iyeyasu, Nikko, the founder of the 
‘Tokugawa dynasty. 

2. Wisteria, Temple of Temmangu, Kameido, Tokyo. 

3. The Shrine Wakamiya dedicated to the son of the 
God of War, Kamakura, 

|. Fuii from Gotemba (winter evening). 

. Fuji from Dzushi (winter evening). 

. The Lotus pond at the Temple of Hachiman, 
Kamakura. 


one 





7. Maples at the Taki-no-gawa, Oji, Autumn. 
8. Cherry Tree and ‘Tea House near Miyanoshita. 
9. Village of Dogashima near Miyanoshita. 


. Japanese girl serving Saké. 

The great Buddhist Temple Tensoji, Asakusa 

Kwanon, Tokyo, dedicated to the Goddess of 

Mercy. 

Japanese Flower Seller. 

. Mausoleum Iemple of lemitsu, 3rd Shogun of the 
‘Tokugawa régime, 

. River Scene near Yokohama. 

Bush Scenery, Illawarra, N. S, Wales, Australia. 

The Golden Temple, Uyeno, Tokyo. 

. An Australian Settler's Clearing, Illawarra, N. S. 

Wales, Australia, 

Temple and Ground, Nikko. Courtyard of the 

‘Temple of lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 

dynasty. 
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. Japanese Cake Seller. 
. Japanese Corn Field, Bokenji. 
: Gateway to Temple, Shiba, Tokyo. 





22. Japanese Acrobat. 

23. Japanese Girl. 

24. Cherry Blossoms, Temple grounds at Ikegami. 

25. Maples at Oji (Autumn). 

26. The tomb of Will Adams, a native of Gillingham 
in Kent, and his wife, who resided in Japan a.D. 
1600. Gokesaka. 

27. Fishing boats. Mississipi Bay. 

28. Cherry Blossoms and Féte at Asuka.Yama, Oji 
(Spring). 

go. Lake Chusenji near Nikko (morning). 

31. Japanese Pepper Seller. 


. Japanese Girl. 

. Fuji from Gotemba (evening, winter). 

The Island of Enoshima. 

. Fishermen's Huts, Dzushi. 

}. Tea House, Enoshima. 

, Study : Group of Chrysanthemums. 

. Study : Cherry Blossoms. 

Enoshima, 

Bridge at Negishi near Yokohama. 

. Fuji from Gotemba (winter morning). 

. Temple of Keisanji, lomioka. 

. Japanese Woodcock, 

The Stone Bridge, iko Bashi—entrance to Ka- 

makura Temple grounds. 

. Japanese Junk, Mississippi Bay. 

. Entrance Jute Temple at Ikeyama. 

Fujiyama from Otome-toge Pass (Autumn). 
emple of Hachiman, the God of Wat, Kamakura. 
. Entrance to Sydney Harbour, N. S. Wales. 

. Temple of Kusatsu, lomioka. 

+ Mandarin Ducks. 

. Old gate to a Goshiki, Yedo. 

. Dancing Sweet Seller, Japan, 

Japanese Dancing Girls 

. The High Priest at Sugita. 

‘The great Gate at the Shiba Temples. 

. Gateway to the Temple of lemitsu, Nikko. 

. Interior of the Great ‘Temple of Hommonji, cele- 
brated as the place where the Buddhist saint, 
Nichiren, died 4.p., 1282, Ikegami, 

. The Canal Negis 

Study Japanese Peonies. : 

‘The Gateway and grounds of the temple of Hachi- 
man, Kamakura. 

Phe Old Shimabara Theatre, Tokyo. 

| Stream and Bridge, Miyanos 

The Shrine, Shira-tata-juya, dedicated to Yori- 

tomo Kamakura. 

Interior of the great Temple of Hommonji, cele- 

brated as the place where the Buddist Saint 

Nichiren, died a.p, 1282, Ikegami, 

66. Old street, Enoshima. 

67. The Monastery, Honmoku. 

68. Mississippi Bay. 
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SERIOUS FIRES IN OSAKA. 
Sg 
Osaka, Tuesday, 8 p.m. 

A terrible disaster, which recalls the catastrophe 
caused by the earthquake of last year to the Nani- 
wa Mill at Dembo, has occurred to the Osaka 
Boseki Kaisha’s mills at Sangenya, Osaka, which 
were destroyed by fire early this morning with a 
terrible loss of human life. ‘The Osaka Boseki 
Kaisha has three mills at Sangenya, two of which 
have been completely gutted, while the third, 
erected comparatively recently, has escaped injury 
with the exception of some slight damage by fire 
and water to the engine-house. 

Of the two mills destroyed, one wasa building of 
three stories and the other of one storey, and be- 
tween them they had about 26,600 mule-spindles 
and preparation supplied by Messrs. Platt 
Brothers. As is well known, Japanese cotton 
mills work continuously, there being two shifts, 
one for night and the other for day. About a 
quarter-past four this morning fire broke out in 
the top floor of the three-storied building, 
caused, it is believed, by friction engendered 
by a mule tin roller, which set fire to some 
woodwork near by, and spread with alarming 
A stampede was at once made to the 

r, and itis said thatin the mad rush for life the 
stair-cases became jammed and many of the un 
fortunate people were crushed to death before the 
flames reached them. So quickly did the fire 
spread that the walls began to collapse before those 
working in the lower stories knew what had hap 
pened, and many of these were killed by falling 
beams and bricks while endeavouring to escape. 

Fire brigades were promptly on the scene, but 
were wholly unable to cope with a fire of such 
magnitude, In an incredibly short time the first 
building was a heap of ruins, and the adjoining 
mill, a one-storied building, was next attacked by 
the flames aud completely gutted in itsturn, “The 
efforts of the fi were successful, however, in 
saving the remaining building, with the exception 
of the engine-house, which, as already stated, is 
slightly damaged, 


‘The dwellings of the workmen weie not so 
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fortunate, These are separated from the mill by 
a small stream, and though they were ‘distant 
about sixty yards from the building where the fire 
broke out, the devouring element, fanned by a 
strong wind, swept across the intervening space 
and destroyed thirty-five houses before the bri- 
gades could get control over it. 

Itis estimated that between one hundred and 
one hundred and twenty persons lost their lives in 
this conflagration, while many others have been 
injured. ‘The fire was extinguished between eight 
and nine this morning, and all day long the search 
for the bodies has proceeded. Up to six o'clock 
this evening some eighty bodies had been recover- 
ed from the ruins, and it is believed that the bo- 
dies of the twenty or thirty others who are missing 
have been calcined by the fierce heat of the flames 
and will not be discovered, 

‘The Osaka Boseki Kaisha, of which Mr, Matsu- 
moto is president, is the largest cotton-spinning 
company in Osaka, having in its three mills at 
Sangenya some 60,000 spindles. How the disaster 
is likely to affect the company is not known, or 
whether the building is insured, but we hear that 
projects of rebuilding are already being discussed, 
and that before many months are over work is 
likely to be again in full swing, under, it is to be 
hoped, improved conditions regarding the safety 
of the work people. 

Osaka, like Kobe, seems to be suffering from a 
serious number of fires. Besides the destru 
of the Sangenya mill yesterday morning, a ser 
fire is reported to have occurred on the previous 
day which resulted in the loss of five lives. It 
broke out in the house of Takimoto Usaburo, a 
dealter in baskets, at No, 51. Satsumabori, Mina 
mi-dori, and, fanned by the strong wind blowing 
at the time, spread with alarming rapidity, des- 
troying eleven dwelling-houses before it could be 
extinguished. So quickly did the fire take hold of 
the building where it originated that a man and 
four children who were in the second storey of the 
house had no time to escape and were burnt to 
death before assistance could reach them,—Xobe 
Chronscle. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pete cae 


[Revrer “Sreciat” to “ Jaraw Mait.”] 


London, December 17th. 
Admiral Fairfax will be tried by Court-martial 
for the loss of Her Majesty's ship Howe. 
In the Panama Canal prosecutions, no warrant 
for or against M. Ferdinand de Lesseps will be 
issued, owing to his age and the weak state of 


his health. 
London, December rgth. 

The Cabinet is discussing the draft of the 
Home Rule Bill. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has dismissed 
the petition for the compulsory winding up of 
the affairs of the New Oriental Bank Corporation. 

London, December 2tst. 

M. Guichard, Vice-President, has replaced 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps in the Presidency of 
the Suez Canal. It has been agreed to pro- 
secute all the Senators and Deputies proved to 
have been connected with the Panama Canal 
scandal. 





(Spectat” Tececram To “ Japan Marz.”] 


Kobe, December 2oth. 
Fire broke out this morning at 4 a.m. in the 
Sangenya Cotton Mill, and two out of the three 
buildings of the factory have been destroyed. 
It is stated that a hundred persons have been 
killed and wounded. 


(From tite: Sinoarore Free Prass.”) 
London, 1st December. 

Major-General Sir George S. White, K.C.B., 
V.C., has been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 

The British Government are despatching a 
special Commissary with an escort to Uganda 
to report upon the present position of the 
country, 

London, December 3rd. 

The report of the approaching betrothal of 
H.R.H. the Duke of York with Princess May 


CHESS. 


{All Communications to be addressed to the Cuass Eitor.) 


‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Socution or Prostem No. 48. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1—P to B4 1-B x P 
2—Kt to K 4 mate 

if Kt x P 


2—Kt to Kt 3 mate 
if Kt x PatQ4. 
2—R x Kt mate 


if KttoQ3 
2—R to QB 7 mate 

if KttoQ5 
2—B to K7 mate 4 

if Bto Kt 5 
2—Q to B7 mate 

ifPx P 
2—Q x P mate 
“2 if Pto Kt3 


2—Q x Bmate 
if any other move. 
2—P to Kt 6 dis. ch. mate 


Correct solutions received from W.H.S., J.D., 
Scacchi, O. Balk, Ed. B., Omega, J.W.E. and 

Correct solutions of No. 47 also received from 
Ed. B., and J.W.E. 

J.W.E. will oblige by sending his solutions of 
the President’s Competition Problems direct to 
the President. 





Prostem No. 50. 
By W. T. Pierce. 


BLACK. 





ware, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


The Tournament in the Yokohama Chess Club 
seems todrag a little, some of the tardy players not 
having completed their heats in the first round, 
while the more earnest members are ready for the 
third round. It is to be hoped that, when the 
Christmas feasting is over, all will settle down 
to work in good earnest. 

The recent journals do not give much news about 
Chess matters in England. The many Clubs there 
were all actively opening their winter sessions and 
Blackburne more suo was delighting his many ad- 
mirers by numerous examples of his unrivalled 
skill as a player sans voir. 

The “Sicilian defence” which used to be the 
great stand-by of our fathers (Staunton speaks of 
it_as the very best answer to the first move of P to 
K 4) seems to be falling into disrepute in these 
later days. The veteran Bird is said to be the only 
player of any note who now believes in its invin- 
We append a game in the late Belfast 
Tourney (with notes from the /Ilustrated London 
News) showing how he handled this defence in a 
contest with James Mason :— 

Game PLayeD IN THE MasTers’ TOURNEY BE- 
Tween Messrs. Mason anv Birp. 
Sicttian Derence. 

White (Mr. Mason) Black (Mr. Bird) 












1—P to K 4th 1—P 0 Q Bath 
2—Ktto KB 3rd > 2—Kt to'Q B 3rd 
3—P to Q 4th 3—P takes P 
4—Kt takes P 4-P to Q 3rd 
5—Kt to QB3rd 5—Bio Q 2nd 


6—Kt takes Kt 


Black's Bishop new comes,to a very Ist i i 
proved fatal in the end fo White, "7 OR Position, which 


6—B takes Kt 


7—B to Q 3rd 7—P to K 3rd 

8—Castles 8—P to K Kt 3rd 
9—P to B 4th 9—P to K R 4th 
10—P to B 5th 1o—Kt P takes P 


White's attack seemed promising, but Black, who plays the 





of Teck is again revived and remains undenied. 


gle 


whole game with excellent judgment, goes ouly so far in re- 
ponse as to open the K Kt tile for his own attacking purposes. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Dec. 24, 1892.] 
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11—P takes P 11—Q to Kt 3rd (ch.) 
12—K to R sq. 12—Castles 

13—P takes P 13—P takes P 

14—Q to K and 14—P to K qth 


15—B to K 4th 15—Kt to K and 
16—Bto Ktsth 16—P to Q gth* 
17—B takes Kt 17—B takes B 
18—B to B sth (ch) 18—K to Kt sq. 
19—P to Q Kt 3rd 
Apparently fearing the loss of this Pawn, and also the attack 
Black would obtain by B to Q 3rd if Q takes P (ch) 


"19—P to K sth 


20—Kt to R qth 20—Q to B 2nd 
21—P to B qth 21—Q to K qth 
22—P takes P 22—B to Q 3:d 
23—Pto Kt3d = 23—B takes P 


24—Q RtoBsq. — 24—P to K 6th (dis ch.) 
25—Kto Ktsq. — 25—Q R to Kt sq. 
Obviously intending R takes P (ch.) which would win at once. 
206—Rto KB3:d = 26—B takes R 
27—Q takes B 27—R to K B sq. 
This is one of the few important tourney games in which the 
Sicilian Defence has recently proved successful. Mr. Bird's 
Play is as accurate ‘and vigordus as ever, hits Maven Bele 


scarcely at his best. 
lost one game to Mr, 





point out that Mr. Mason only 
is contest, 


We m: 
in thi 





Sotution or Prosiem No. 2 (sr J. P. Tay- 
Lor) tN PResipent’s ProsLem Competition. 


ee “ a 
1—Q to I—K lo 
2ORt mates at Ba, 

1—K to K7 


2—Kt to B 3 (double ch. 
and mate). 
1=P on Q7 “Queens” 


(ch.) 
2—Kt to Q 3 (double ch. 
and mate). 
1—P on Kt7 “ Queens” 
2—Kt to B 2 (dis. ch, 
and mate). 
1—Same P becomes a K 
2—Q mates at B sq. 
1—Any move of Kt or B 
2—Kt to B 3 (dis. ch. 
and mate). 


Correct solutions received from G.S., Shogi, Ed. 
Batavus, O. Balk, W.H.S., Omega, J.D., H, L. 
Fardel, and Omicron. 

What the solvers say:— Very good problem, 
but key-move somewhat obvious ;”" “difficult as 
well as beautiful; ” “elegant but obvious; ” “ex. 
cellent; “good enough, but not so neat as No. 
1;” “difficult and very pretty ;” “less difficult 
than No. 1, but more brilliant,” 

J.W.E. is credited with a correct solution of 
No. 1. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 





Friday, Dee, a3rd, 













per C.P.M.Cu, Monday, Dec. 26th + 
per 0, & O. Co. Saturday, Dec, 31st. 
From Europe 
Hongkong ..... per M. M, Sunday, Dec, asth.§ 
FromHongiong. per 0. & 0 Monday, Dee. 26th. 
From Europe vi 
Hongkong... Wed’day. Dec. a8th 
Fromflongkong. per P. & Sunday, jan. ist. 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co, Thursday, Jan, sth. 





4 Empress of China left Vancouver on December s3th. t Bulgic 
left San Feanciaco on December tgth. § Melbourre(with Frenth, 
mail) left Shanghai on December aoth. |) Gaslie (with English 
mail) left Hongkong on December ast. 





THE WRXT MAIL CRAVRS 


For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Dec. 24th. 
For Hongkong... per C.P.M.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 27th. 
For Shangh: 
and $ per N. V.K. 


per U..& O. Co. 
perN.D Lloyd 








Wed’day, Dec. 28th. 
Thursday, Dec. agth 








For America .. 
For Europe, vid 





jay, Dec. goth. 






per M.M. Co. 
c. perC. P.M. Co. jan. Ott 
. perP.M.Co. Tuesday, Jan. roth. 


Thursday, Jai 


ath, 





per'N. P. Co, 





LATEST SHIPPING. 
gs 
ARRIVALS. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
17th December,—Yokkaichi 16th December, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steame 

ttized by 





Searle, 17th December,—San Francisco 26th 
November, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
18th December,—Kobe 17th December, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Setsuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,011, Kawano, 
18th December,—Kobe 17th December, Gene- 
ral.—Kabushiki Kaisha. 


Tai Yuan, British steamer, 1,459, R, Nelson, 18th 
December,—Liverpool via ports, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Yarra, French steamer, 2,126, de Maubeuge, 18th 
December,—Yokosuka 18th December, Light. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
19th December,—Otaru, Coal.—S. Asano & Co. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
1th December,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, roth 
December,—Nagasaki 15th December, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Malwa, British steamer, C. F. Preston, 19th 
December,—London vid ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral. =P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
19th December,—Vokkaichi 18th “December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Katsuvagi Kan (7), Japanese composite-sloop, 
Captain Mochida, 20th December,—Shinagawa 
2oth December. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
20th December,—Koba rgth December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tartar, British steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 20th Decem- 
ber,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, S. Tsuge, 20th 
December,—Kobe 19th December, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdine, 
2oth December,—Otaru vid ports 16th Decem. 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 21st. December,—Honolulu 6th Decem 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japauese steamer, 875, Eden, 
December,—Moji, Coal,—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
2ist’ December,—Yokkaichi. 20th’ December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Fushikt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
zand December,—Kohe 20th December, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tsukushi Maru, Japanese steamer, 636, J. Will, 
2and December,—Nagasaki, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 22nd 
December,—Yokkaichi 21st December, General, 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
22nd December,—Kobe 21st December, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wim. B. Seaburys 
23rd December,—San Krancisco vid Honoluly. 
6ih December, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, H. 
Walter, 23rd December,—Otaru vid ports, Ge. 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuyuga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
23rd December,—Vokkaichi_ 22nd’ December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, S. Tsuga, 
24th December,—Nemuro, General.-Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 














21st 














DEPARTURES. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Shimadzu, 
17th December,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,168, R. Pender, 
17th December,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
17th December, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Aigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 


18th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Vu. 
sen Kaisha. 


Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renny, 
18th December,—Yokosuka, Light.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 








Sth 
ao 5g he Yusen Kaisha. 


December,—Otaru via ports, General. — 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, roth December,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Mayu, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 19th 
December,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
19th December,—Vokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yarra, French steamer, 2,126, De Maubeuge, 20th 
December,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
heral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
J.T. Smith, 20th December,—San Francisco viA 
Honolulu, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Glenorchy, British steamer, 1,822, Ferguson, 20th 
December,—Hongkong vid ports, Geneval.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 20th 
December, —Nagasaki, Light,— Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Moray, British steamer, 1,511, Crouch, 20th De- 
cember,—New York via ports, General.—Dod- 
well, Carlill & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese sieamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
2oth December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Yozohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2oth December,—Shanghai and’ ports, Mails 
and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tai Yuan, British steamer, 1,459, R. Nelson, 21st 
December,—Australia vid ports, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
21st December,—Otaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co: 

Hokumon Maru, Japanese steamer, 678, Oka 
Kinjiro, 21st December,—Shinagawa, Light.— 
Hakodate Steamship Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
atst December,—Otaru vid ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kenderdine, 
21st December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Touruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 742, Fukui, 
21st December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Bobre (5), Russian gunboat, 
22nd December,—Kobe. 
Coreets (7), Russian gunboat, Captain Fulissoff, 

22nd December,—Kobe. 

Dimitri Donskoi (20), Russian cruiser, Captain 
Alessen, 22nd December,—Kobe. 

Vitiax (12), Russian cruiser, Captain Zarine, 22nd 
December,—Kobe. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 555, S. Tsuge, 
zand December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Sakai, 
22nd December, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
23rd December,—Shimonoseki, General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 23¢d 
December,—Moji, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Matsumoto, 
23rd December,—Hachinohe, General—Nip- 

pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Arai, 23rd 
December,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 











Captain A. R. Boyle, 





PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—15 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Franeisco:—Mr. F. W. Hopps, Jun., Mr. Leonard 
Elger, Rev. Warren Hastings, Miss Edna Saun- 
ders, Mr. F. F. Chrestien, Mr. C, H. Hinton, Mr. 
H. E. Grepe, and Miss M. Snodgrass in cal 
For Hongkong: Mrs. M. A. Wheeler, Miss A. 
Ashley, and Miss W. Moore in cabin; 406 Chi: 


nese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, from Kobe : 
—3 passengers in cabin ; 22 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Mala, from London vid 
ports :—Miss Mair, Miss Casati, Miss Vikers and 
maid, Miss Scobell, Assistant-Surgeon Geo, Roth- 
ganger, Mr. R. de B. Layard, Captain Browne, 
Messrs. E. W. Brown, E. G. Potts, W. Throcke 
morton, P. Manton, and D. A. S. Duncan in 
cabin ; Miss Willing (Miss Scobell’s maid), Messrs, 
Roxburgh, Abdool Cader, J. Lime, W. Bown, W, 
H. Thomas, B. Allilion, A. Gee, and Silva in 
second class, and Messrs. W. Ashworth, M. 
Clanncy, J. Stevenson, H. Paddick, and 3 Lascars 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs, S. Wada, K. Uyemura, and M, Yama- 














UNIVERS 


{mibt6) Ih @abii Ho passengers in steerage, 
Per Japanese steamer Kamashiro Maru, from 
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Honolulu :—Consul_ and Mrs. T. Masaki and 2 
daughters, Messrs. T, Niikuni, S. Hayakawa, M. 
Kawata, and N. Akisu in cabin; Messrs. G. 
Turner, T. G. Eyton-Walier, K. Furukawa, and 
Miss Kobayashi in second class, and 231 passen= 
gers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, ftom Kobe; 
—Mr."M. Yamada in second class and 26 passen- 
gers in steerage. 

SsPer British steamer China, from San Francisco 
ViA Honolulu :—Mrs, Feann and 2 children, Mrs. 
M. C. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, Messrs. 
J. E. Raymond, E. F. Leeds, C. C. Paine, Percival 
Lowell, Fred. Mauget, J. W. Stockbridge, and 
Mrs. H. E. Breons and daughter in cabin,” For 
Hongkong: Miss A. B. Hartwell, Miss Zet Burn, 
Rey. and Mrs, C. W. Prewitt and 3 children, M 
Chan Pak Kwi, and Mr, J. B. Paylord in cabi 
DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Varra, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Mr. Oppenheimer, Mr. Von der Steyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Sarsteiner, Mr. and Mrs, D. L. 
Bliss, Mr. Ch, E. Bliss, Miss Hone Bliss, Miss 
Ada Tobey, Mr. and Mrs. Boalt, Mr. Hardy 
Inniss, and Me. Jourdier in cabin. 

Per American’ steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco, vid Honolulu :—Mrs. FE. L. 
Coombs, Miss Coombs and governess, Mr. E. H. 
Barnes, Master Beal, Mr. R. Becker, Mr. and Mrs 
C. M. Belshaw, Mrs. F, A. Cassidy and 3 children, 
Mr. W. A. Dibble, Mr, Frederick Freienstei 















































Miss Funk, Mr. I. Gee, Mr. F. Grunwald, Rev. 
and Mrs. C.S. Medhurst and 2 children, Mrs. W. 
L. Merriman and 2 children, Mes, M. M. Miller, 


Mr. W. W. Miller, Mrs. J. P. Parker and infant, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, Parsons, Mr. M, Perolafsky, 
Dr. Rothganger, U.S.N., Rev. and Mis. J. W. 
Saunby and 2 children, Mr. T. ]. Stewart, Sur- 
geon-Major-General and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Wigmore, Mr. Yone Inouye, and 
Mr. Yozo Nomura tn cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai_ and ports:—Miss M. A. Snodgrass, 
Miss D. Fitzgerald, Miss E. A. Bender, Admiral 
K. Incuye, Mr. A. Maslenikoff, Mr. J. 8. Davison, 
Mr. K, Oyagi, and Master Curtis in cabin; Mr. 
R. Shinachi, and Mr. K, Mitsumi in second class, 
and 47 passengers in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Yarra, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Raw Sill for France, 1,139 bales; for 
Engiand, 61 bales, Waste Silk for France, 631 
bales. Treasure for Shanghai, $150,000. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :— 


























TRA. 
san NRW oruen 
sma YORK. cHIcAdo, cir! tora, 
Hyogo . = = a 
Yokohama... 76 = —= — 76 
Total. 76 — = 261 337 
SILK. 
san naw 
MHAHOINCO, YORK. HARTFORD. so1Aty 
Shanghai - 4 = 4a 
Hongkong — 335 = 335 
Vokohama. — = 766 67 «833 
Total = 14042 67,109 
REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Jahasago Maru, Captain 
Nivei, reports: —Left Yokkaichi the 16th December 
at 5.40 p.m.; had light to fresh north and north- 
easterly breeze and light overcast weather and 
smooth sea, right way throughout the passage; 
passed Rick Island at 4.30 a.m. on the 17th. Are 
rived at Yokohama at 11,30 a.m. 

The Americn steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, report countered a succession of 
westerly gales with rough sea and very heavy swell 
throughout the passage, with the exception of the 
first night ont from San Francisco when we ex- 
perienced aS E. gale; crossed 180 meridian in lat, 
34.43 N. radays out. Time, 20 davs and 7 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Tipple, reports :—Left Kobe the 17th December at 
roam. Arrived at Shiotsi at 1.8 p.m, and left at 
5.08 p.m.; abeam of Oshima Lighthouse at 11.16 
p.m.; had strong northerly breeze and fine, clear 
weather; thence strong north-westerly breeze with 
high sea up to Rock Island, and moderate north. 
erly breeze up to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 
18th December at 10.10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Vagato Mars, Capt 
id, renorts :—Left Kobe the roth December 
at noon; had moderate westerly winds and fine, 
clear weathers exnerienced moderate-light north 
erly winds and fine, clear weather during the 
voyage. Arrived at Yokohama the 20th Decem- 
ber at 3.30 p.m. 


























The Japanese steamer Tokio MarwgCaptain 
Kenderdine, reports -pfiefiy/ ayy the 16.0) { 








cember at 10.15 a.m.; had gentle breeze and fine 
weather till midnight; thence to Hakodate, thick 
with light snow, where we arrived the 17th at 7.30 
aan. Left Hakodate the 18th at 8.15 a.m.; had 
fresh breeze and dense snow squalls; off Shiriya- 
saki wind freshened to @ moderate gale with high 
sea; at 8 p.m, weather moderated and had gentle 
breeze and fine weather to Oginohama, which 
was reached the rgth at 8.10 a.m. Left again the 
same day at 4.15 p.m.; had light winds from 
N.E., overcast and drizzling rain to Inuboye; 
thence Lo port fresh breezes and fine, clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 20th December at 8 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Honolulu the 6th December 
at 3.50 p.m. ; crossed the meridian of 180 on the 
rith in lat. 24.26 N.; had fine weather with smooth. 
sea till approaching the Japan coast, where north- 
erly gales with heavy rain and lead sea was met 
with continuing wind to Noshima ; passed same at 
2.25 p.m. on the 2oth, Arrived at Yokohama the 
21st December at 6.35 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Fushiki Maru, Captain 
Barstow, reports :—Left Kobe the 20th December 
at 4.10 p.m. ; Oshima abeam the 2tst at 3.25 a.m. ; 
at 8.24 the same morning saw junk flying signal 
of distress, bore down upon her, her mast and 
rudder gone, and took her crew on board, consist- 
ing of three men and a boy; then proceeded to 
take her in tow, but owing to fresh wind and 
choppy sea, junk broke adrift, settled down and 
sank; gentle to moderate wind all the way. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 22nd December at 7.30 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Capiain M. 
Matsumoto, reports :—Left Kobe the 21st Decem: 
ber at 12.15 p.m.; had gentle northerly breeze and 
fine weather till Omai-saki which was reached on 
the 22nd at 10.2 a.m.; thence moderate westerly 
breeze and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2and December at 7.25 p.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 6th December at 
4.2 p.m, to Honolulu, 5 days, 17 hours, and 52 
minutes detained Honolulu, 10 hours and 40 
minutes; Honolulu to Yokohama, 10 days, 7 hours, 
and 27 minutes ; San Francisco to Yokohama, 16 
days, 11 hours, and 59 minutes. Had fine wea- 
ther up to 2oth inst. since then heavy westerly 
gales and high seas. 

















SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 

Malwa, British steamer, C. F. Preston, 19th De- 
cember,—London via ports, Mails and General. 
—P. & O.S.N. Co, 

Tartar, British steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 20th Decem- 
ber,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—Dodwell, 
Carlill & Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, J. R. Edwards, 
16th December,—Kanazawa 16th December, 
Light —Dodwell, Carlill & Co, 


SAILING VESSELS, 


Arctic, British schooner, 49, Wilson, 20th Novem- 
ber,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.—Captain, 

Aurora, British schooner, 41, C. Touisant, 15th 
November,—Victoria, B.C., Ballast.—Captain. 

Diana, American schooner, 74, Peterson, 7th 
October,—Sealing Cruise, 137 Seals, 46 Otter, 
and 4 Bear skins,--Captain, 

Narwhal, British steam-schooner, 142, Flanders, 
24th Octaber,—North Pacific sth October, Bone 
of 2 Whales.—Eastern Whaling Co., Limited. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, J- Curney, 1gth 
November.—Sealing Cruise, 103 Sealskins.— 
Jas. Pyne. 











MEN-OF-WAR, 


Katsuragi Kan (7), Japanese composite-sloop, 
Captain Mochida, 20th December,—Shinagawa 
2oth December. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Castle, 14th De- 
cember,—Kobe. 








LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
rae 
IMPOR 


Grey Shirtings are firm at quotations, but with 
few sales to note. Quite a strong inquiry for 
Turkey Reds set in, and sales have been made at 
the advance noted below. Woollens have been 
slow of sale, but prices have not given away. In 
Cotton Yarns buyers willing to go on at quotations, 
but importers are very firm (asking from go cents 
to $t over quotations given) and trade is therefore 
restricted—little or nothing having been done. 


COPTOT MECC GOODS 























Grey Shintings 84%, 484 yds. 3yinches #175. to 2.35 

Grey —olh, 384 ys. 45inches 2.00 to 2.90 

T, Cloth—7hh. 24 yards, a2 inches 1.35 10 180 

tnd nys—i2yards, 4ginches... 1.35 to 1.80 
4.65 


or pePsorted. 24 yards, soinche: 


OHV 


Cotton—Ital 
el 








ndSatteens Wlack,32 ren vano 
too. 
00 to 8,50 


0.624 to 0.77} 











yards, 44 inches 



































Turkey Reds—s.15 to 2Db, 24/25 yards, im PLECR 
30 inches 125 to 13a} 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8%, 24/25 yards, 
430 inches 1.42} to 1 52h 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3lb, 24/25 yard: 
30 inches 1.62} to 1.67) 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3.81b, 24/25 yards, 
4a inches 1,70 to 1.80 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.81, 24/25 yards, 
gainches 1974 to 2.15 
WOOLLINS. PER YARD. 
2. $0.24 tu 0.38 
40 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 30 
loth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
: 02g to 26) 
o.n7h lo 33 
oth te vag 
0.30. to 0.45 


: o.47h to 0.574 
ion, 54 @ 56 0.30 10 0.65 


jet and Gi 













0.35 tH 0.49 
COTTON VARNS PER PICUL. 

Nos. 16/44, Ordinary. $27.00 to 29 00 

Nos. 16/24, Mediuni 129.00 to 31.00 








Nos. 16/24, Good to Bort.. 10 to 31.50 
/24, Reverse 29.50 to 30.50 

28/32, On 30.00 to 32.50 
28/32, Med 32.00 to 33 50 
28/32, Good to Went. 34 00 to 34.50 
38/12, Medivm to Heat. 36.00 to 37 50 

No. 328, Two-fold 44.00 to 35 00 
No. 428, Two-fold 38.00 to 40.00 





to 80.00 
to 76.00 
to 70.00 


71.00 
70.00 
60.00 





Bombay 
Now. to/ea, Bombay 


MICTALS. 


Some business done at slightly advanced prices. 
Pam ricut. 
92.85 to 2.90 
2.95 (03.00 
2.85 to 3.00 
Nom. 
Nom. 
2.95 to3.15 
3.55 to 3.80 
6.80 to 7.20 
4:50 to 5.00 
5:00 to 5.20 
1.25 to 1.30 


Sheet Iron 
Galvani 

Wire Nails, a 
Plater, per hox.. 
Pig tron, No. 3 





Holders are strong at prices; both buyers and 
sellers anticipate that consumers must soon come 
into the market. 


QuorATions. 





75, 101.778 






Comet 1:72} to1.75 
Devoe 1.6714 to 1.70 
Russian Anchor 11724 ton75 
Russian Moon 170. to 73k 





SUGAR, 
Rather more doing and holders are strong at 


quotations, 
' 





neve. 


$4.40 to 4.45 


Brown Takao 
Brown Manila. 









Brown Daitong 3.90 to 3.95 
Brown Canton 3.95 to 4.00 
5.80 to 5.90 
5.65 to 7.90 

EXPORTS, 

RAW SILK. 


Our last was dated the 16th instant, Since then, 
settlements on this market amount to 2,810 piculs, 








divided thus :—Hanks, 92 piculs; Filatures, 1,814 
piculs; Re-reels, 760 piculs; Kakeda, 143 piculs; 
Oshu,t picul. “Direct shipments have been 229 


bales, making the total export trade for the week 
3,050 piculs. 

‘The large business reported in our last issue has 
continued, with a very active market and heavy 
settlements. Still more business would have been 
done, but shippers complain that they cannot 
readily find the sille which their customers require. 
Arrivals are small; stocks arediminishing rapidly, 
and among the 7,350 piculs to which our stock is 
reduced there are vot many desirable parcels, 

As before noted, the mainspring of the trade 
seems to be in Lyons; at the same time, buyers 
for the United States havs protected themselves to 
a_certain extent, buying suitable parcels both in 
Filatuves and Re-veels, at advancing prices. 

Supplies from the interior are now very scanty 
the arrivals for the week not being more than 400 
piculs, From the statistics given at foot it will be 
noticed that our present stock is less than half 
what it was on the same date last year and that 
the visible supply to date is more than 4,000 piculs 
less than it was at Christmas, 1891. 

Exchange has still further declined in sympathy 


cee Ee stands at the lowest rate 


cRERV OE aire ce a temporary 
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firmness yesterday and further decline seems to be 
checked for the moment, 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the American and French 
mails both leaving port on the 20th instant. The 
former, City of Ri, carried 833 bales for the New 
York trade; the latter, Yarra, had 1,200 bales for 
Europe. These departures bring the present ex 
port figures up to 33,099 piculs against 29,731 
piculs last year and 11,637 piculs at the same date 
in 1890. 

Hanks.—These have been enquired for. Fine 
qualities are very scarce, and it is reported that a 
small lot of prime Shinshu Shiban brought the 
extreme figure of $680. Considerable business 
also done in Low Hachioji at from $500 to $520. 

Filatures—I this class we have had a huge 
business principally for Europe, although the 
United States have taken a fair share. Prices 
have to be again advanced, and there seem to be 
earger buyers at present quotations. 

Rereels.—Considerable business in these, buyers 
making up their minds to accept such quality as 
now exists. Among the most recent sales are Five 
Girl at $810; Tortoise, $800; Tengensha, $807}, 
with others in proportion, Medium grades, Shoru- 
sha, Ichtmurasha, Sanetsha and similar silks have 
brought $740 0 $765. Common Bushu have been 
dealt in to a considerable extent at $650, Akita 
bringing $590. 

Kakeda.—Considerable business herein, best 
qualities being very scarce. No. 1 Horsehead 
are now held for $760, $745 having been freely 
paid in the early part of the week. Other grades 
in proportion, but with the stock list reduced to 
400 piculs, mostly of the lower grades, holders are 
very firm, feeling sue that they will get their 
price by waiting. 

In Oshu and Taysaam kinds no business has 
been done beyond a solitary sample bale. 

quorarions. 





























































Nom 
500 to 600 
24 (Joshu) 380 tO 590 
Hankes—No. 24 to 3 575 to 580 
Heal Nees asta 550 to 560 

Janks—No. 3h eeccseeecce sass 0 to 
Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers... eee 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... fae 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 860 to 870 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 860 to 870 
No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 den Byo to 850 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 770 to 780 
Bilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers: . 770to 780 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 740 to 750 








800 to 810 

i 740 to 750 

No. 24, 14/18 de 670 to 680 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 040 to 650 
Kakedas—Koxtra ne 
Kakedas—No. 1 = 

Kakedas—No. 14 750 to 760 


jto to 
670 to 
650 to 
630 to 


q20 
680 
660 
640 


Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Rakedas—No. 4 
Nom. 
Nom; 


ile Tables to 23rd Dec., 1892:— 

















Sassow s8oa-1893- 1899-92. 1890-91 
Bere, Harms, Mad 

41,506 10,571 4,813 

20,988 18,468 7,228 

tai Males 37,494 29,039 11,341 
“UPiculs 33,099 29,731 637 

Settlements and Direct } "ult meus. route, 
Export from tst J S508: sree 124890 
Stock, 23rd December ... 7,350 15,350 15,900 
ablexuppliestodate 43,300 47,400 28,500 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in this branch has also been very ac- 
tive, settlements amounting to 3,416 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus:—Cocoons, 54 piculs; Noshi 2,634 
piculs; Kibiso, 728 piculs. No direct shipments 
this week, 

The great run has been again upon Noshi, 
which buyers take in large quantities at present 
quotations, which are practically the same as 
those of last week. Kibiso has also drawn con- 
siderable attention, and stocks all round show a 
large reduction upon those of a week ago. 

The French mail steamer, which left port on the 
2oth instant, took 109 bales Cocoons and 522 bales 
Waste for Europe. These shipments make the 
present export figures 21,347 piculs, against 16,391 
piculs last year and 16,210 piculs at the same date 
in 1890. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing to add to our last. 
The only business done has been in Common 
Najiko at $16 per picul. 








Digitized by Go gle 





Noshi.—Very heavy dealings in all kinds. Oshu, 
$130; Filatures, $100 to $130; Foshu, $60 to 
$753 Fine Hachyi, $135; Yonesawa Tegara, 
$120. The stock 1s much reduced and shippers 
will soon be complaining that desirable parcels are 
scarce. 

Kibiso.—A good business in Filatures at from 
$90 10 $102; Shinshéu, $724; Zaguri, $60. In 
Low Curlies nothing has been done. 

Sundries.—No wansactions this week either in 
Tama-ito or Neri. 





























QuoraTions. 
2—Good to Best - 
e, Hest... = 
e, Good $120 to 125 
o—Filature, Medium 110 to 115 
o—Oshu, Good to Best. 130 to 140 
100 to 105 
goto 95 
120 to 135 
‘o—Joshu, Best = 
Joshu, Good ......- 7oto 75 
joshu, Ordinary foto 65 
ture, Best selected too to 105 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... goto 95 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... — 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best i 60to 70 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... soto 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshe, Middling to Common. 40to 35 
Kibiso—Hach 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hach 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri 12to 18 






Mawata—Good to Best 

















Export Table Waste Silk to 23rd Dec., 1892:— 
Seaton 1892-03. 1891-92. 1890-91 
Preven, Ph Picwus, 
Waste Silk .. 18,657 14,614 15,005 
Pierced Coca 2,690 4,777 205 
21,347 16,391 16,210 
Settlements and Direct aie st i Lpesrschiy 
Export from st July } 27.200 21,600 19,100 
Stock, 23d December .. 11,500 12,600 8,800 
Available supplies todate 38,700 34,200 27,900 





Exchange.—The downward course continues, 
but latest advices would seem to indicate that the 
drop in bullion is checked at least temporarily 
We quote :—Lonpon, qm/s. Credits, 2/9}; Docu» 
ments, 2/933 6m/s. Credits, 2/9}; New York, 
3od/s. U.S. $673 4m/s. U.S. $68}; Paris, o: 
Lyons, 4m/s. tes. 3.52. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 23rd Dec., 1892 :— 


Raw Wasi 
















Hanks. 180 | Cocouns 100 

Filatures 2,300 | Noshi-ito 55150 

Re-reeis .. 3,980 | Kibiso. 55540 

Kakeda . ‘400 | Mawara 110 

, Oshu o 400 | Sundries. + 600 
Yaysaam Kinds 30 

‘Total piculs 7350! Total piculs 1,500 

TEA. 


Very little done, settlements amounting to only 
afew hundred piculs, it being the fag end of the 
season. Exports to date are about 28,300,000lb. 
being 900,000Ib. less than for the season 1891-92. 








Fine $12 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to 21 
Medium 17 to 18 
Good Common 14 to 16 
Common tors 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange further declined during the week, but 
hardened somewhat at the close, and the downword 
movement has received a temporary check. 

Bank Bills on demand 2/8 
—Bank 4 months’ sight 28h 
-—Private 4 months’ sight 2/9) 
29 
3-44 

























On Paris—Banke sight .. 
On Paris—Private 4 months’ 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Honglong—Private 10 days’ sigitt 
On Shanghai—Bankk sight . 
On Shanghai—Private 1 day: 
On Am ic Bills on des 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
On America—Private 4 months? sight 
Silver 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS. 


ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 
will be happy to receive and accommo- 
date Missionaries and others during their stay 
in Yokohama. 
Trrms:—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 
Children under Twelve Half Price. 
February 18th, 1892. 














tf. 





Origine 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracut anp Poronat. 


TH above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 

HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 

Heap Orricz :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 

No. 13, Minami Tida- 
machi, Tsukiji. 
Agents in Hongkong, Messrs, BurrerFIzLp 
AND SwWIRE. 


February 27th, 1892. 1y: 





HE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maint: 


ed by the use of these Pills. 










‘ays—‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
rorm the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 

ith advice gratis. In I 
me I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,”* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certainfremedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously'in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J.T. Coorsr, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—*"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment, I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, for 
Butter, and horse feed poured in‘upon us, wutil at last’a t 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Word. ‘May ast, 1890, 
































E ROSE 


c itself. 
shtful 


sh, its 


ATKINSON'S. 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


absolutely superior to all other makes 
for the fineness of itsaroma, its strength, 
and its exceedingly refreshing qualities, 

‘Arnixsox’s Exozisn is the best. 

Of ail Dealers, 
J. & B. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
GAUTION! Onty genuine with shield-chape 
‘blue & yellow label & usual Tradi 

a“ White Rose,” and address in full 











‘Awanoen ovo MEDAL L'poot INTERW'L ExHioITION, 1888, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 





RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRIGE LISTS ON _APPLIGATION. 


Metablishea a Quarter of = Century, 











| from 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 





“STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others, 
The chief advantages are:— 
1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
2. Kirst-class Worlemanship. 
3, Moderate Prices. 4 
4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
5+ Quickness in raising steam. 
6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 
(bsence of noise and vibration. 
fe build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of gotons and 
upwaids, We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., &c, We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the % 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 14 to 6 HP. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Aeicaed Bisse Prize by Rayal Agricultural Socety Eng: 
Tand, 1899, in competition oven to all makers. 
Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LONDON OFFICE: 171, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,B.C, 
May 7th, 1892. ry. 














The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 


Feb. 20, 1892. ly. 














A CURE FOR ASTHMA! 
GRIMAULT’S 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthmatic people who suffer from Op- 
pression in breathing, stifling se 
Hoarseness, and Loss of voice, Ner- 
vous congas, Laryngitis, Colds, with 
Wheezing, Bronchitis,’ Insomnia, 
Catarrhal ‘afiections, and difficulty 
on, are promptly relieved 
arettes, 
GSIMAULT 4 CO., Paris, Sold by all Chemists. 



















GR i(MAULT'S 
Matico Capsules 
AND INJECTION 










tay) Natisea, 

ICO INJECTION is used in recent 
AND 

CO CAPSULES 














YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 





ASK FOR 







And seo that each Jar bears Baron Lichig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


o FINEST — AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonto in all 

To be had of all Storskeopers and Dealers throughout India. jensen of: cakress:: 

Ke id in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and ne aay 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Execraic light is about to be installed in the 
Naval Department. 


HLH. Prince Artsucawa TakkHITo proceeded 
to Dzushi on Tuesday last. 


HLM tue Emersss visited the Aoyama Palace 
on the 26th instant at 2 p.m. 





Governor Yamada, of Osaka, has arrived in 
the capital on official business. 


Tue Minister of State for Home Affairs d 
solved the Niigata Prefectural Assembly on the 
23rd inst. 





A Kone telegram reports that five ships of the 
Russian Asiatic squadron arrived there on the 
24th inst. 


Jupce Kawapara GiTaro, of the Nagasaki 
District Court, has been removed to the Yoko- 
hama Local Court. 


Tux departure of Mr. Oishi, Japanese Mini- 
ster Resident in Korea, for his post, is fixed for 
the rsth of January. 


Tur Emperor's New Year's Review of the 
Army will take place on the 7th prox. at the 
‘Aoyama Parade Ground. 


Tux dividend of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Company for the past half-year is estimated at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 


Tur election of the President of the [raders’ 
Guild of Yokohama took place on the 25th inst., 
and Mr. Iijima Yuzo was successful 


Ir is stated that the Cabinet has decided to 
appoint Mr. Onoda, Secretary of the Hyogo 
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Gimbayashi, late Secretary of the Tokyo City 
Government. 


Tue buildings of the Chofu Town Office in 
North Tama District of Kanagawa Prefecture 
were burnt down during the night of the 21st 
inst. 


Tur Zambest-Hokumon collision case occupied 
a Court of Inquiry in the British Court yester- 
day and to-day. The decision will be given on 
Monday next. 


*! Tue total number of members of the Japan 


Agricultural Society is at present 5,151, of 
whom 86 are honorary, 524 special, and 4.541 
ordinary members. 


Te election to reorganize the Kawagawa Pre- 
fectural Assembly, which was dissolved by the 
Home Minister the other day, will take place 
on the rst of February next 





"| Aw outbreak of fire took place on the after- 


noon of the 24th inst. at Shibuya-mura in the 
Koza District of Kanagawa Prefecture, destroy- 
ing 31 houses and 1 temple. 








Tar Premonition Law has been put into force 
in Tokyo against five persons since the evening 
of the 22nd inst. up to the Friday noon, ‘This 
brings the numbers up to seventy-nine. 


A wmrtine of the Privy Council was held on 
Friday last, and was attended by Counts 
Higashi-Kuze and Sasaki, Viscounts Fukuha, 
Tanaka, Sano, and Enomoto, and Mr, Ozaki. 





Tue dividends of the Dogashima Rice Ex- 
change and the Electric Light Company, Osaka, 
for the past half-year are estimated at the rate 
of 36 per cent. and 12 per cent. respectively per 
annum, 


Mr.K. Kataoxa, Chamberlain, was despatched 
by the Emperor on the 24th inst. to the family 
of the late Marquis Date. His Majesty was also 


graciouly pleased to grant yen 1,000 towards the 
funeral expenses. 


Lrevrenant-GENeraL Yamaj1, Commandant of 
the First Army Division, has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the New Year’s Review 
of the Army, which is to take place at Aoyama 
on the 7th of January next. , 


Tue Kanagawa Local Authorities have re- 
ceived an order from the Hawaiian Government 
to despatch a company of Japanese emigrants, 
consisting of 585 men and 146 women, to the 
Islands in February next. 








Mr. Orro E. Enters, the famous German ex- 
plorer, and Dr. Oscar Kellner, German Instrac- 
tor in the Agriculinral College in the Imperial 
University, were received in audience by the 
Emperor on the 27th inst. at 10 a.m. 


Tue total quantity of kerosene that arrived at 
Yokohama from Russia avd America during 
this year, amounted to 1,760,000 cases, the 
number of cases forwarded to the interior being 
2,100,000, Some 239,000 cases remain in stock, 


Mrssrs. Taxepa SHorcutro, Yamamoto Shin- 
zaburo, Mitayamoto Katsu, and Kotaka Junichi, 
of Tokyo, propose to establish a labourers’ as- 
surance company to be called the Nippon 
Rodo Hoken Kaisha with a capital of yen 
100,000. 


Durine a severe storm on roth inst. 10 fisher- 
men belonging to Awami District of Yamagata 
Prefecture, who were at work off Tobishima- 
mura, were caught in the tempest, and are still 
missing. A junk was wrecked the same day 





Prefecture, and 5 men belonging to Akita Pre- 
fecture were drowned. 


Tue officials of the Patents Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department have 
presented three silver cups to Mr. Okuda in re- 
cognition of services rendered by him while 
acting as Chief Commissioner of the Bureau. 





A. TELEGRAPHIC message from Shidzuoka re- 
ports that during the night of the 2gth inst. a 
destructive fire occurred at Shimada-jiku on the 
Tokaido, and before the firemen could get con- 
trol of it, one hundred and forty-five buildings 
were burnt down, 





A raat accident, by which a youth named 
Sagara Kenjiro, 19 years of age, shot a lad 
Suyekichi, by name, aged 10 years, with a rifle, 
took place at Sakuragawacho, Tokyo, on the 
25th inst. ‘The incident was a pure accident. 


A pesparcu from Korea says that the father 
of the Emperor of Korea, who has been very 
ill for some time, is now determined to proceed 
to China for the benefit of his health. The 
journey is said to have been advised by the 
Chinese Representative. 


A reteram has been received from Nagano 
Prefecture stating that a spinning mill in the 
factory of Mr. Ogushi Zenji at Suwa fell in on 
the morning of the 26th inst. Four persons were 
killed, seven being more or less severely injured, 
and the buildings were considerably damaged. 


Triecraruic intelligence from Kagoshima re- 
ports that Police Constable Nagata Kichinosuke 
was sentenced by the Local Court on the 24th 
inst. to four months’ major confinement for 
having illueated a wounded Afin-to partisan 
during the election disturbances in the Prefec- 
ture. 


Generar Le Genpre, Foreign Adviser of the 
Korean Government, who has been staying in 
Tokyo for some time on official business, left 
the capital on the 25th inst. for Kobe, whence he 
sails for Korea on the 27th inst. by the Genkat 
Maru. The General will return to Japan in a 
few months, 


As usual, close to the end of the year, the Im- 
port trade has declined, and very little will be 
done for the next week or ten days. Deliveries 
of goods and the closing up of contracts has 
occupied most of the buyers, spot purchases 
having been few and far between, though prices 
continue to be well maintained both for Yarns 
and Piece-goods. Metals are dull, and nothing 
extensive is likely to be done in this market till 
after the holidays are over. The arrival of the 
Harewood with a cargo of Russian Kerosene 
made a further addition to the stock, though 
25,000 cases of it will go to Kobe, where stocks 
have run very low and high figures have been 
paid. Quotations on this market are unaltered, 
and holders are exceedingly firm. The Sugar 
market is quiet, and dealers appear to be fully 
satisfied for the time. The Silk trade still con- 
tinues active, and orders are on hand which 
cannot be filled, as the quality demanded is not 
forthcoming, nor will it be this season. The 
stock is now nearly 10,000 piculs less than at 
same date last year, and all the best Silks have 
been already exported. A large business has 
been done in Waste Silk at full rates, and the 
heavy stock of two months ago has been very 
much reduced. Tea has been bought on a very 
small scale. just sufficient to fill a few small 
orders that come in. Exchange has been fairly 





steady during the week and a slight improvement 
in rates is reported with firmness at the close, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





COUNT OKUMA AGAIN. 
Count Oxuma monopolizes public attention at 
present, A member of the staff of the Kosumin 
Shimbun visited him on the zoth instant and 
asked him about his reported meeting with 
Count Yamagata. Count Okuma assured his 
visitor that the meeting had no political signifi- 
cance whatsoever. ‘Count Yamagata’s recent 
visit,” said the Progressionist leader, ‘‘ was meant 
as an acknowledgment of the condolences which 
Thad offered to him through my wife for the 
loss of his beloved son, I sympathise sincerely 
with him, for the anxiety and pain caused by 
lus bereavement have made him a different 
man from the stout Yamagata of former days.” 
When our contemporary’s representative alluded 
to the possibility of the formation of a coalition 
Cabinet between a section of the present Mini- 
stry and a section of the Popular party, Count 
Okuma shook his head and regretted to observe 
that it was not in the nature of human beings 
to entirely forget and forgive each other’s 
wrongs and shake hands as if the past had been 
amere dream. Neither Count Ito nor Count 
Inouye, he feared, would have the courage to 
make sucha daring attempt. To the sugges- 
tion that Count Inouye, at least, may have such 
courage, the Progressionist leader replied that 
the present Minister of Home Affairs is a man 
of straightforward nature, and that, though he 
has little learning, he possesses the faculty of 
forming rapid decision at momentous con- 
junctures. For all that men said against 
him, he was one of the foremost statesmen 
in the Government. His only defect was 
proneness to be deceived by others. The man 
who possesses the qualities of a true states- 
man, according to Count Okuma’s view, is the 
present Minister President of State. Though 
sometimes accused of shirking his responsibili- 
ties, Count Ito can never turn his back on poli- 
tics, for he possesses definite political opinions 
as well as ability and position to give them force. 
Even if he wished to assume indifference to the 
state of things in the political world, it is out of 
his power to do so. Count Okuma then de- 
livered his opinions about each of the Cabinet 
Ministers, declaring this man antiquated, that 
unfit for constitutional Government, and so forth. 
Coming to Mr. Mutsu and Mr, Watanabe, he 
observed that they were men of considerable 
ability, especially Mr. Mutsu, whom he described 
as a shrewd man, whose interest counselled that 
he should make an independent position for 
himself, instead of consenting to be a mere 
assistant to Count Ito and Count Inouye. Un- 
less a man had great independence of character, 
he could hardly hope to make his influence 
felt in a Cabinet governed by clan considera- 
tions, The Xatshin-fo leader is then represented 
as leaving his seat and, with his back tothe fire, 
proceeding to discuss the subject of the Land 
Tax. He thought that the Government ought to 
settle this vexed problem by adopting the views 
of the Popular Party. If the Land Tax question 
were satisfactorily disposed of and Administra- 
tive expenses cut down to the lowest feasible 
figures, it would then and then only be possible to 
enter upon a new epoch of progress in the con- 
stitutional history of the country. Supposing 
that such a new epoch had been inaugurated, the 
first problem presenting itself for solution would 
be Revision of the Treaties. Generally in Oc- 
cidental countries, customs duties formed the 
mostimportant part of the State revenue, and in 
the case of Japan, too, the revision of the exist- 
ing treaties would supply her with an addition of 
income more than sufficient to cover the defici- 
ency occasioned by reducing the Land Tax. He 
therefore thought that Treaty Revision was one 
of the most important questions of the day. The 
Diet had made a Representation on the subject 
but a representation was not likely to produce 
much effect. The Diet ought to press the Go 
vernment to explain the reasons why this ques 
tion has been left unattended to during the past 
thr ears. 














* 
* 

In another place, the Aokumin, on the autho- 

rity of a certain member of the Progressionist 
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party who happened to be at Count Okuma’s 
when Count Yamagata called there, notices 
that the Minister of Justice told his host, in the 
course of conversation, that the National Union- 
ists were not to be relied upon. He further 
explained the reasons why they would actively 
oppose the Cabinet, should the latter try to adopt 
the programme of the Popular party. He even 
asked, in a casual way, whether the Popular 
party would give proper support to the Cabinet 
if the latter could see its way to adopt the for- 
mer’s views. Suchis the gist of the information 
said to have been elicited from the Progression- 
ist in question. But we observe that even the 
paper publishing the statement refrains from 
guaranteeing its accuracy. 
* 











o*s 
Our contemporary also mentions that on the 
17th instant, the same day on which Count 


Yamagata visited Count Okuma, the latter re- 
ceived a short note from Mr. Kono, Minister of 
State for Edacation. The Koéumin does not 
profess to know the contents of the note, but 
tells us that Count Okuma instructed his secre- 
tary to reply that he would be at leisure on the 
22nd and 23rd instant. We reproduce these 
items for what they are worth, 





THE LARGE MURDER. 
Tue Hochi Shimbun publishes a statement that 
the police of the Kuragi District in Kanagawa 
Prefecture have arrested a man who now lies 
under suspicion of being the murderer of Mr. 
Large. His name is said to be Horimoto Tei, 
and he is the seventh son of one Yoshiakira, 
who resides at No. 32 Miyashita-cho, in the 
Azabu District of Tokyo. Of late, however, he 
has been calling himself Ikenohata Horimoto- 
ura, and lodging with a haberdasher named 
Kaneko in the Shitaya district. The atten- 
tion of the police was drawn to him by his 
lavish use of money, and by his pawning 
articles which seemed over-good for his cir- 
cumstances. The point that connects him 
with the Azabu murder is said to be that 
among tha articles pawned by him some are 
undoubtedly the property of Mr. Large. But to 
us this statement appears to have precisely an 
opposite significance, for the simple reason that 
no articles at all were carried off by Mr. Large’s 
murderers, Had the men stolen anything, there 
might have been beter hope of tracing them, 
But the solitary clue to their identity was a pipe 
case and tobacco-pouch which one of the drop- 
ped inhis flight. We fear that this will tnrn out 
to be another of the many spurious murderers 
who have temporarily figured during the past two 
years as the perpetrators of the Azabu crime. 


a*s 
Vernacular newspapers persist in considering 
that the man Horimoto, of whose arrest we 
spoke in a recent issue, is connected with the 
Large murder. His identification as the Azabu 
miscreant was originally spoken of by the Hoch?’ 
Shimbun, which mentioned vaguely that some 
of the articles pawned by Horimoto had been 
the property of Mr. Large. The Fomiurt Shim- 
bun is now more explicit, for it says that one 
of the articles in qnestion is a ring which be- 
longed to the murdered missionary. This is 
the first we have heard of a ring. Considering 
that the struggle between Mr. Large and his 
assailants commenced from the moment they 
entered his room and terminated only when he 
fell dead, it is scarcely possible that they could 
have taken a ring from him, At all events, 
since there was no question of anything of the 
kind at the inquest or in subsequent references 
to the affair, we are strongly disposed to think 
that the present story is altogether a canard. 














THE SAPPORO TROUBL 





We referred briefly in a previous issue to the 
raiding of the office of the Hokumon Shimpo in| 
Sapporo by a party of firemen, Further parti- 
culars now publisied show that the unfortunate 

had provoked the enmity of these 
ug with blunt accuracy a re- 
s of the Ward Headmen 
ot the town officials made some ui 
pleasant comments on the behaviour of the fire- 
men, and charged them with extorting money 









These 





U 


from the citizens. The habit of the firemen is 
to visit the houses of well-to-do folks, and per- 
form various gymnastics on fire-ladders, after 
which they secure for themselves substantial 
“recognition” by free recourse to abusive and 
violent language towards any householder who 
declines to appreciate their doings. Such, at any 
rate, was the procedure attributed to them by the 
ward officials, and the Hokumon Shimpo pub- 
lished the charges without any circumlocution, 
Evidently they were true charges, for the firemen 
lost no time in confirming them, At2 p.m. on 
the 18th instant, they went in a body to the 
office of the newspaper and asked to see the 
editor. He was absent in Tokyo, and the sub- 
editor, fortunately for himself, happened to be 
out. So the visitors, faute de mieux, fell upon 
Mr, Ureshino Tsusho, the only responsible 
person on the premises, and having with fists 
and clubs pammelled him into insensibility, 
they carried him out and buried him in the 
snow, believing him to be dead. Fire was then 
thrown about the office, the mats were torn up, 
and the alarm bell was rung, the scheme of the 
roughs being to create the impression that they 
had assembled for the purpose of quenching 
aconflagration. The police have arrested the 
ringleaders. 





THE LATE MARQUIS DATE. 
In the person of the late Marquis Date Muneaki, 
who died on the 2oth instant, Japan loses one 
of the greatest of the ex-Daimyo who figured 
most conspicuously in Restoration days. His 
friends and co-workers, Shimazu Nariakira (elder 
brother of Shimazu Hisamitsu), of Satsuma, 
Tokugawa Rekko of Mito, Matsudaira Sbungaku 
of Echizen, Yamanouchi Yodd of Tosa—these 
personages long since passed away. In truth 
Date was the ouly remnant of the princely re- 
formers whose noble devotion to public interests 
contributed so much to the success of the Re- 
volution planned by men like Saigo, Iwakura, 
Kido, and Okubo. He was born at Yedo 
on September 1, 1818, and was the second 
son of Sagami-no-kami Yamaguchi Naokatsu, 
one of the principal immediate vassals of the 
Shogun, Adopted, at the age of 11, into the 
family as scion of the Daimyo of Uwajima in 
Iyo, he was named, in the following year (1829) 
heir to (that Daimiate. It is stated that from 
his boyhood he showed signs of uncommon 
intelligence and aptitude for learning. He 
studied the Chinese classics under the famous 
scholars Koga Doan and Sato Issai. One of 
his prominent traits was great fondness for col- 
lecting information about the condition of things 
in European countries, and unquenchable thirst 
for scientific knowledge. When Takano Choei, 
one of the most heroic pioneers of the 
introduction of Western learning in Japan, 
effected his escape from the prison in which he 
had been confined by the Shogunate Govern- 
ment for publishing a tract on a foreign subject, 
he was welcomed into the territory of the late 
Marquis Date, where he remained several years 
a sort of tutor to his generous protector. 
Similar protection was readily accorded to 
Omura Masujiro who had fled from the pursuit 
of the detectives of the Shogunate. The clan 
of Uwajima took the lead in introducing the 
Western mode of military tactics and in con- 
structing ships after European models. It is 
also on record that Date Muneaki caused his 
sister to be vaccinated so as to dispel the pre- 
judices at first entertained by the people of his 
territory against the introduction of this cus- 
tom. Many of the improved industries to day 
prospering in bis former fief, are said to be due 
to his inception and encouragement. After the 
Restoration, he held the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs for some time, and subsequently served 
as Minister of the Home Department, and 
Minister of Finance. In 1871 he went to 
China as Ambassador to negotiale a treaty with 
that country. Shortly after his return, be retired 
from the Cabinet and became an Attendant in 
the Musk Chamber (faéé-no-ma). Thence- 
forth he led a quiet uneventful life, respected 
and admired by all who came into contact with 
him. Only when, on rare occasions, he ap- 
peared before the public in the congenial réle of 
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receiving distinguished foreign visitors, did his 
numerous friends have an opportunity of greet- 
ing the courteous and genial nobleman, who 
had contributed so materially to inaugurate the 
new order of things, and whose declining years 
were spent in quiet contemplation of the pro- 
gress with which his name will always be as- 
sociated. The Marquis was buried on the 
25th instant. His funeral was attended by a 
large assemblage of notables of the Civil, Mili- 
tary, and Naval Services, by two Princes of the 
Blood, by nearly all the Cabinet Ministers, by a 
number of his fellow-nobles and by several 
foreigners, the Foreign Corps Diplomatique 
being represented by H.E. the Chevalier de Mar- 
tino, Italian Minister, and by the French Chargé 
d’Affaires. The burial place was the Uyeno 
Cemetery, and the immense cortége that followed 
the bier constituted one of the most inposing 
ceremonies of the kind ever seen in Tokyo. 





THE BUDGET AND THE PARTIES. 
Iris reported that the Cabinet has decided to 
reject the amendments proposed in the Budget 
Committee’s Report. There is nothing singular 





been slandered. The Court gave judgment 
against the defendants, Messrs. Ota Kintaro 
and Shimoi Kakutaro, editor and publisher re- 
spectively, and sentenced them to two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour and a fine of 10 
yen. The judgment has been appealed against. 








CUSTOMS RETURNS. 
Tur following is a summary of the customs 
Returns for November, showing the foreign trade 
of the empire for the month :— 





1893. 
Exports 7,096,452.570 8.513,640.690 
Imports 51540, 188,350 6,800.430.930 





‘Total exports and imports 


15,344,127.620 
Excess of exports . 


1,743,253 760 








customs porias, 





231,412 151 


Miscellaneous « 10,472 835 











Total + 431,486.77 
JOTAL VALUE OF AXPORTE TO 440 IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS roRZiON 
ounentan, 

Exports. Imports. Total. 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 


United States of Ame- 





































s rica + 41354457.850 _ 293,759.850 4,648,331.700 
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The above report has elicited an interesting 
article from the Radical organ, the Fiyu,— 
interesting as serving to throw light upon the 
relations between the Radicals and the Progres- 
sionists. Hitherto it has been the fashion of 
the latter to ridicule the moderate and concilia- 
tory tendency of the former. But the position 
has been reversed, and the Radicals are now 
returning the compliment to the Progressionists. 
The Radical organ, for example, expresses a 
fear that, should the Cabinet be disposed to 
approach the Opposition in a conciliatory spirit, 
the latter may be weak enough to agree to acom- 
promise, for there is now a party endeavouring 
to please the Government by resucitating the 
expenses for the three Higher Middle Schools 
erased by the Budget Committee.” Itis scarcely 
necessary to add that the allusion is to the 
Kaishin-to. 

* i * 

Itis natural enough that the F/yu-/o should 
now distrust the Kaishin-to, and vice versd. 
The split between the two parties seems to be 
complete. 


other. But whether the Government can profit 


materially by their dissensions is another ques- 
The Fiyu-to, the Kaéshin-to, and the 
Kokumin Kyokai are apparently incapable of 
To enter the camp of any 
one of the three would be to inevitably anta- 


tion. 
fusion at present. 


gonize the other two. 


THE “KOKKAI” AND THE BARRISTERS’ EXANI- 


NATION. 
Turse are hard times with the Kokkat Shim- 
bun. 


political meeting, and on the following day the 
libel suit instituted against it was decided in 
favour of the plaintiff. The suit arose out of 
some statements made by the Koka? in con- 
nection with the Barristers’ Examination, They 
were exceedingly rash statements, and the event 
has proved them to have been absolutely with- 
out justification, The injured persons were 
Mr. Koga, Public Procurator, with respect to 
whom the article was held to constitute the 
crime Kanri bujyoku, or bringing officials into 
contempt, and Messrs. Naoye Morinosuke and 
Okawa Kinjiro, who complained that they had 
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Itis said that each has pledged it- 
self to oppose any measure introduced by the 


On the 26th instant it was suspended for 
publishing the speeches delivered at a secret 
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By Japanese Merchants { 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
Tue following notice to Mariners, relating to 
the Buoyage of Hainan Strait, in the Kinngchow 
District of the China Sea has been issued from 
the Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Im- 
perial Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby 
given that the under-mentioned Buoys have been 
laid down in Hainan Sirait, Middle Channel.— 
Middle Channel Buoy.—A ten-foot conical 
Buoy, painted in red and black horizontal bands 
and surmounted by a black spherical cage, 
moored in 13 fathoms. Approximate position:— 
Latitude 20° 17’ 35”N., Longitude 110°58! 20” 
E, This Buoy marks the fairway of the eastern 
entrance to the Middle Channel. South Chan- 
nel—Magpie Rock Buoy.—A six-foot conical 
black Buoy, surmounted by a black triangular 
cage, moored in 8 fathoms about 2 cables to the 
eastward of the rock and about 1,8; miles to 
the south-eastward of Hainan Point. This 
Buoy must be left on the port hand by 
vessels entering the Strait from the eastward. 
Hainan Head Bank Buoy.—A six-foot conical 
red Buoy, surmounted by a black’ inverted 
frustum cage. moored in 44 fathoms about 9 
cables N. 67° E. from Hainan Point, This 
Buoy must be left on the starboard hand by 
vessels entering the Strait from the eastward. 
Hainan Reef Buoy.—A six-foot conical black 














Buoy, surmounted by a black spherical cage, 
moored in 12 fathoms about 24 cables to the 
northward of the outer rock of Hainan Reef, 
which is marked on the British Admiralty Chart 
No, 876, “dries 4 feet.” This Buoy must be left 
on the port hand by vessels entering the Strait 
from the eastward. The bearings given are 
magnetic aud the depths are for low water of 
spring tides. Directions.—With the Buoys in 
the positions above described, the best track for 
vessels to follow when using the South Channel 
is to pass 3 cables eastward of the Magpie Rock 
Buoy and then steer to pass the Hainan Head 
Bank Buoy at about the same distance, taking 
care to guard against being set towards the 
shore, and remembering that it is safe to borrow 
towards the banks on the starboard hand, of 
which the lead, which should be kept going, 
will give warning, while on the other side the 
bottom is rocky and uneven and the lead gives 
no warning. The Hainan Reef Buoy may be 
rounded at a distance of 1 cable or more at 
discretion, 


THE SHOEMAKERS’ DEMONSTRATION, 

Tue shoemakers who assembled recently, to 
the number of 150, at the House of Representa- 
tives to emphasize their protest against the Go- 
vernment’s intention of teaching the Army how 
to make its own foot-gear, have had to pay for 
their demonstration, The law forbids such 
gatherings unless due notice be given and per- 
mission obtained from the police. The shoe- 
makers doubtless understood that their action 
was unlawful. But they also understood that to 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Regula- 
tions would have involved abandoning the 
demonstration, for assuredly the police would 
not have given them leave to march in force to 
the House of Representatives. Atall events they 
have suffered for their act. Summoned before the 
Tokyo Local Court, two of them were senten- 
ced, on the 27th instant, to pay fines of 12.50 
yen each, eleven mulcied in sums of 10 yen 
each, and the rest were acquitted. Whether the 
demonstration was intrinsically worth 135 yen, 
is a doubtful question. If the Authorities have 
made up their minds, after due investigation, 
that the interests of the country will be best 
served by organizing boot and shoe manufac- 
tories entirely under military control and with 
soldier operatives, the apparition of 150 protest- 
ing shoemakers at the doors of the House of 
Representatives is not likely to deter them. 


COUNT ITAGAKI AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

On the 23rd instant, delegates of the Radicals 
not having seats in the Diet held a secret meet- 
ing, at which Count Itagaki is said to have de- 
livered his opinions on some important subjects. 
The proceedings being kept strictly confidential, 
none of the enterprising papers of the capital 
have been able to obtain trustworthy information 
on the matter. But the Xo&éai, by instituting en- 
quiries in various quarters, professes to have been 
able toprocure some fragmentary facts which, be- 
ing pieced together, read something to the follow- 
ing effect. The Radical leader, in the first place, 
drew the attention of his hearers to the importance 
of interviewing those Radical members of the 
Diet who are inclined to sacrifice everything for 
the sake of the consummation of their cherished 
object of re-assessment, The Count strongly 
condemned the proposed exchange between the 
appropriations for the construction of war 
vessels and the re-assessment of the taxable 
value of land, On some questions, he would 
not object to a compromise with the Cabinet; 
bat on the question of Naval reform, no com- 
promise could be accepted by the Radical Party. 
The Navy is the hot-bed of clan influence, and 
a strong lever is required to effect reforms in it. 
Such alever has been found in the appropri- 
ations for the construction of war vessels. Conse- 
quently, Count Itagaki thought it extremely un- 
wise to grant those appropriations in exchange 
for the re-assessment of the taxable value of 
land, much as he desires to carry out the 
latter reform, He requested his followers to use 
their endeavours to dissuade such Radicals as 





might be disposed to act countrary to the 
policy of their party, In the next place, 
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he called upon his followers to bring strong 
pressure to bear upon the members of the Upper 
House. The object of the establishment ot the 
Upper House was, he is believed to have said, to 
secure stability and moderation in the action 
of the Diet. But he regretted to observe that 
the House of Peers had gone too far in check- 
ing the wishes of the people as expressed 
through the House of Representatives. Almost 
all the popular measures introduced by the 
Lower House had been either positively rejected 
or indifferently shelved by the Upper House. 
Judging from their past conduct, Count Itagaki 
was constrained to believe that the Peers had 
the interests of the Cabinet more in mind than 
those of the people. The obstructive propensity 
of the Peers had of late become stronger than 
ever, and if they were left unrestrained, they 
would prove a great embarrassment to the 
State. The Radicals were charged by their 
leader with the grave duty of giving timely ad- 
monition to the Peers. Should the latter disre- 
gard the warning and persist in their mischievous 
career, it would be necessary to have recourse to 
the final measure of presenting an Address to the 
Throne praying for the abolition of the House of 
Peers, Sucha step was of course to be adopted 
only in the last resort. . Still, the Radicals were 
advised to bear it always in view when they went 
to interview the members of the Upper House. 


.* 


It is reported that in pursuance of their lea- 
der's advice, the Radical politicians not having 
seats in the Diet are now considering the plan 
of action to be followed “ for teaching the Peers 
their proper duties.” There is a strong probability 
that the result of their agitations may be re- 
newed enforcement of the Premonition Law or 
the Peace Preservation Regulations, for the rank 
and file of the Radical Party have never showed 
themselves very circumspect in their methods of 
urging their views upon opposing politicians. 
Count Itagaki may discover, one of these days, 
that his responsibilities are beyond his strength. 
Nothing appears to check him in his career of 
radicalism, Should it ever be his lot to exchange 
the functions of an agitator for those of an 
administrator, the public will probably be 
shocked by the contrast between his necessary 
conservatism in office and his sweeping liberal- 
ism in opposition. Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate the rash precipitancy of his disposi- 
tion than to find him talking gravely of the abo- 
lition of the House of Peers as a proper subject 
for popular agitation within two years of the 
date when the Constitution first went into force. 
Bat it is possible that the Ko&kaz's report mis- 
represents him in this particular respect. The 
general accuracy of the report is challenged by 
the ¥éyu, which ought to be well posted in every- 
thing relating to the Radicals, 





* 








SHANGHAI. 
By last advices the weather at Shanghai was 
intensely cold. Much disquietude was being 
felt abont the prevalence of small-pox, many 
foreign residents having been attacked ; and 
vaccination was being largely resorted to. | The 
death is reported of Mrs. R. W. Mansfield, wife 
of the British Vice-Consul. ‘The funeral service, 
which was attended by large numbers of sympa- 
thisers and friends, took place at the parish 
church of St. Joseph, being conducted by the 
Rev. Father Colombelle. The departure of 
the Safhio Maru was postponed no fewer than 
four times before she finally got away. The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 
has purchased the O.B.C. premises upon the 
Bund for £16,000, which is certainly an ex- 
tremely low price. On the 4th January (ihe 
first issue in 1893), the Morth-China Datly 
News is to be permanently enlarged, to make 
room for its advertisement matter, with which 
the editor seems to be somewhat hampered. 





A FEVER sTRIC 
Tar German steamer Nanyang (Capt. Magle-| 
by), which arrived here on Sunday last from) 
Java, says the Hongkong Daily Press ot the 
14th have had a terrible ex 

perience on her voyage to Hongkong. It is 
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difficult to obtain any very detailed information, 
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but from what we gather no less than eighteen 
of the crew after leaving Batavia were prostrated 
by Java fever, which is of a peculi:rly malig- 
nanttype. ‘The captain himself was incapaci- 
tated from duty the whole of the voyage, and is 
only at the present moment recovering slowly 
from the effects of the altack. Shortly after the 
commencement of the voyage two men, pro- 
bably while in the delirium of the fever, jumped 
overboard during a heavy N.E- gale and were 
seen no more. One was a Manila man and 
the other was a German seaman. Both men 
deliberately leapt over the bulwarks in broad 
daylight and such spontaneous acts of suicide 
could only have been committed, under the 
circumstances, by men whose minds were tem- 
porarily unhinged. We believe that all the 
men who were stricken with the fever have 
how recovered, or at any rate are convalescent. 


COUNT ITO AND THE DIET. 
Everysopy is now looking forward with im- 
patience to the day when the Minister President 
of State will be able to attend the Diet in person, 
It is generally believed that the uncertainty of the 
present situation will be cleared up one way or 
the other by his appearance on the scene. The 
Nippon, which can never be accused of parti- 
ality to the Government, seems to be disposed to 
think that things will be all right so soon as 
Count Ito is able to resume active control. Our 
contemporary’s information is to the effect that 
the original plan of the Government was that 
Count Ito should assume in person the duty of 
confronting the Diet onall important questions, 
while the rest of his colleagues should confine 
their energies to carrying out reforms in their 
respective Departments, But the unfortunate ac- 
cident that befell the premier dislocated the 
programme, and has led to the present un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. If, therefore, Count 
Ito recovers sufficiently to resume personal 
control when the Diet meets again in Januaty, 
and to carry out the original scheme of action, 
the Wippon doubts not that he will be able to 
obtain the support of all intelligent observers. 

* 


ae : 

The Kokumin Shimbun also believes that 
the situation will change when Count Ito attends 
the Diet in person, but refrains from predicting 
what direction the alienation is to take, 

. 

Meanwhile, Count Ito is progressing most 
favorably. We explained in a recentissue that, 
owing to somewhat obstinate inflammation of the 
gum, the physicians deemed it necessary to ex- 
tract the four front teeth, which, though loosen- 
by the accident, were not removed at first, a 
hope being entertained that possibly they might 
be saved. Relief was not immediately secured 
by this operation, owing to the presence of 
splinters of bone, which had not been anticipat- 
ed. Two of these were removed, and two have 
since come away, so that complete recovery 
may now be looked for soon. Meanwhile, the 
Count is able to move about: his spirits and 
appetite are excellent and he converses without 
dificulty. The interval of a fortnight remaining 
before the Diet re-assembles will probably suf- 
fice for his complete recovery. 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Tue lightning, real or fictitious, that flashes at 
present on the political horizon, is beginning to 
concentrate about Counts Inouye and Itagaki. 
It is very extensively rumoured that a meeting 
between these two statesmen is being arranged 
through the medium of Mr, Furusawa Shigeru, 
Director of the Bureau of Posts in the Com: 
munications Department, who was formerly a 
trusted assistant of the Radical leader. The 
Chu-o Dempo News Agency tries to explain 
the rumour away by alleging that it owes its 
origin toa visit which Count [lagaki recently 


























received from Messrs. Masuda Ko, Oye Taku, 
and Isono Koyemon, who desired to learn the 
Cow ewe on the question of the Bourse 
The relations which Mr. Masuda maintain 
with Connt Inouye, as well as the name of Mr. 
Oye, naturally led some people to attach poli 





tical significance to the visit ; and thus by degrees 
talk arose of a meeting between the Radical 
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leader and the acting Minister President of State, 
Such is the explanation offered by tbe News 
Agency. But people do not seem inclined to 
be content with it, The Kokumin Shimbun at 
least emphatically declines'to accept such a hy- 
pothesis. How, our contemporary asks, coulda 
visit of Messrs. Masuda, Oye and Isono, suggest 
a story that Mr. Furusawa, who had nothing 
whatever to do with that visit, is exerting himself 
to arrange a conference between Count Inouye 
and Count Itagaki? According to the Kokumsn's 
information, the general belief is that some per- 
son, whoever he may be, is very much interested 
in bringing CountInouye and Count'Itagaki toge- 
ther and is doing his best toeffect an arrangement 
for theirmeeting. Our contemporary, however, 
judiciously refrains from alleging that the inter. 
view is desired by the two Counts themselves, 
Mr. Takenouchi Tsuna’s sudden return to the 
capital seems to be connected with the affair some 
how or other. What germs of truth, if any, these 





rumours contain, we do not profess to say, but 
they indicate, atall events, the nature of the 
contingences which people consider probable, 


THE “KOKKAL” AND THE “ g1yU.” 
Tue Kokkai has been suspended for publishing 
matters prejudicial to the public place—the 
authorities do not point out the particular article 
incriminated, but there is little doubt that the 
offence consisted in publishing a speech alleged 
to have been delivergd by Count Itagaki ata 
recent secret meeting of the Radicals not having 
seals in the Diet, The Radical organ, the Fiyu, 
alluding to the subject, complains of the incor. 
rectness of the report published by its contem- 
porary, but does not pronounce it absolutely 
false. Indeed the Ffyu’s indignation seems to 
have been excited rather by the fact that the 
secret was divulged than by the alleged inac- 
curacy of the manner of divulging it. Natur 
ally, the Fsyu is prevented from pointing out 
in what respects the Kokar's report is in- 
accurate, because to do so would involve un- 
permitted revelations. The speech itself, as 
reported by the Ko&kaé, is incomparably 
stronger than any utterances hitherto  attri- 
buted to the Radical leader. If it truly re- 
flecis the advice given in private by Count 
Itagaki to his followers, the attitude of the 
Fiyu-to towards the Government is empha- 
tically implacable. The Count, almost in so 
many words, recommends his Party to employ 
the Naval appropriations as a means of em- 
barrassing the Cabinet and accomplishing the 
Opposition’s much desired consummation, go- 
vernment by party. We imagine, however, that 
the gravamen of the offence consists, not in the 
strength of the language employed, but in the 
fact that the prohibition has been violated which 
forbids the publication of speeches delivered at 
political meetings not duly authorized. The 
law imposes a simple veto in such matters, and 
the law, whether good or bad, must of course 
be respected. We trust, however, the ban of 
suspension will soon be removed from the Aod- 
at, for the independence of its tone and the 
general acumen of its judgments are character- 
istics too rare to be conveniently dispensed with. 





THE SITUATION AT ICHANG. 
No fresh riots had occurred at this port up to 
last advices, but the air was thick with rumours. 
The students have taken up a threatening at- 
titude ; and one afternoon a small knot of evilly 
disposed persons gathered at the entrance of 
the residence of the Rev. G. Cockburn, head 
of the Church of Scotland Presbyterian Mission, 
shouting “Kill! Kill!” Now Mr, Cockburn, 
having « sick wife and five little children on his 
hands, was indisposed to stand any nonsense; 
as the correspondent whom we quote very aptly 
says, “ there is small wonder that the saint should 
have given way and the man asserted himself. 
After bearing with it for some time, the nozzle of 
a revolver is said to have peeped over the veran- 
dah, and a voice behind it assured the ag- 
gressors that killing was a double-handed game, 
and depended for success upon more than empty 
words, The new argument seems to have been 
convincing to most of the little crowd, though 
their leader did not immediately follow his 
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retreating rabble. The frowning nozzle of the re~ 
volver, however, eventaully persuaded even him 
that it contained a very stinging retort or reply 
to a battering-ram, and he decamped, leaving the 
mission unmolested for the remainder of the 
day.” Our Shanghai morning contemporary, in 
commenting upon these outrages, uses the follow- 
ing very moderate and most appropriate expres- 
sions:—‘ This late rioting,” it says, “‘ shows what 
a grave mistake Sir John Walsham made in not 
insisting on some punishment on last year’s rio- 
ters. Nota soul has been punished for that riot; 
a money indemnity has been secured, but that 
does not touch the people who did the damage. 
The old General, who was so overcome last year 
by the radeness of his own men that all he 
could do was to sit on the British Consul’s sofa 
and be revived with champagne, is dead ; and 
the arrival of his successor has been made the 
occasion for the new rioting. Our Hankow 
correspondent shows, how energetic the Chi- 
nese officials can be if they have to deal with 
a riot in which injury is done to another official’s 
yamén. They sent troops from two capitals to 
put down what was only a village quarrel, 
dignified the affair by the name of a rebellion, 
and cut off any number of heads. ‘ Contrast 
with the above,” says our correspondent, “ the 
way things are managed at Ichang. There we 
have a great city ona river open to steam 
navigation, furnished with a strong native garri- 
son and telegraphic communication. A riot 
breaks out and damage is done compared with 
which the destruction at the Liling yamén was 
but a flea-bite. Yet no one is punished, no 
official is censured, but rioting is allowed to 
become chronic. Why this great difference ?” 
MR, MINAYE'S ASSAILANT. 
Juvexrnt was delivered in the Tokyo Local 
Court on the 27th instant in the case of Susa 
Kakitsu, a Sosh? of the association called the 
Chuo Dantai, who, on the 24th of November, 
attacked and wounded Mr. Minaye, a member 
of the Diet, as the latter was leaving his house 
to attend the opening of the Diet. The Sosh# 
was found guilty and sentenced to 6 months im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Considering that 
he showed so much persistence in pursuing his 
victim, and that he used a lethal weapon ob- 
viously carried for the purpose, his punishment 
of six months’ imprisonment contrasts strangely 
with the sentence of twelve months imprison- 
ment pronotnced, a few days previously, by the 
same Court—the judges of course being different 
—against the editor and publisher of one of the 
best journals in Japan for inserting an article 
which certainly brought the House of Repre- 
sentatives into some ridicule, but which could 
not possibly be counted malicious or criminal 
in intention. 





JAPANESE PRISONS. 
Amerrca has conceived an interest in Japanese 
prisons. One of the great magazines which 
spare no expense to provide new sensations for 
their readers sent out to the East Mr. C. Long, 
with a commission to “ write up” this little-ex- 
plored ground. Arrangements were at the same 
time made for the publication of Mr. Long’s 
researches simultaneously in France and Ger- 
many. The organizers of the enterprise were 
evidently under the impression that they were 
about to procure areal live sensation for the 
public. Their ideas of Japanese prisons were 
based on the stories circulated thirty years 
ago, when the lively imagination of enterprising 
travellers added nota little to the genuine hor- 
rors of Japanese judicial processes. They 
thought that Mr. Long would be able to recount 
histories such as those which a leading Lisbon 
journal published a few months ago. Espe- 
cially with regard to the treatment of female 
prisoners his observations, if he succeeded in 
making any, were expected to be startling. 
Most persons predicted, indeed, that access to 
the female prisons would be absolutely denied 
to him, the cruelties practised there being such 
as must never see the light of day. Undoubt- 
edly it is difficult to obtain entry to the female 
prisons in Japan, because a general rule of 


privacy is strictly observed ther m this 
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fact persons ready to be suspicious have pro- 
bably been able to draw welcome inferences. 
Mr. Long, of course, had no difficulty, He 
had been preceded by Mr. Norman who gave 
to the world the first substantial account of 
Japanese prisons. But Mr, Norman merely 
took the prisons en passant, whereas Mr. Long 
made them the sole object of his visit to Japan, 
and since his researches into prison management 
and methods in Europe and America have been 
extensive, we look forward with mach interest 
to his accounts. They will of course be very 
disappointing to persons who anticipate “ sen- 
sation.” The only sensation experienced by 
Mr. Long seems to have been one of astonish- 
ment at finding things so very different from 
what he had been led to expect. An interesting 
episode of his visits to the prisons was the diffi- 
culty of photographing the female prisoners, 
The Authorities had no objection whatever to 
the taking of pictures, but the women did em- 
phatically object to being permanently recorded 
in prison garb, and their decidediy feminine but 
very respectable sentment was so far respected 
that Mr. Long, or rather Mr. Ogawa who 
assisted him, could only obtain instantane- 
ous pictures taken sud. rosd. A number of 
prisons, both in the capital cities and in pro- 
vincial centres, were placed under contribution 
for the purposes of the essay which Mr. Long 
is preparing, so that it will not be possible to 
read him us an exponent of the “show” peni- 
tentiaries only. Before he left Japan, a member 
of the staff of this journal, curious to learn the 
general impression made on him by what he 
had seen, asked him a few questions, with fol- 
lowing result :— 

What do you think of Japanese criminal laws ? 

Like everything else ese, 0 far as I have seen 
there has been a vast improvement in the laws during 
the past 20 years, but of course I have not had time 
as yet to go thoroughly inte them or to make com- 
parisons as to the increase or decrease in crime, 

How about Japanese prisons ? 

That isa most dificult question to answer, From 
Japanese standpoint I should say that in most 
instances they are very good. Certainly with few 
exceptions they are kept clean, not too much crowded, 
well aired, and the work required of prisoners 
is not too heavy. But the system which places the 
different prisons under differen! managements I should 
say is bad. Then, from the foreign view, the food, 
while excellent for |apanese who are accustomed to it, 
is not suitable. The most serious objection I have, 
however, to the prisons from a foreigner's standpoint 
is non-provision of any heating during the winter 
months, Huropeans would suffer greatly from the 
cold, 

Are the prisoners well treated ? 

Too well, 1 should say. [t is all moonshine for 
foreigners to tell harrowing tales about Japanese 
cruelty to prisoners. I don't know what was done 
days gone by, but certainly to-day the prisoners are 
much better treated than in either Europe or America 




















Their work is not too heavy, the hours for work] 


are not too many, and, best of all, they are allowed a 
certain percentage of the sales of their work. his 
provides them with means at the expiration of their 
sentence and enabley them to lead honest lives. 

Have you been afforded every facility to inspect 
the prisons? 

The Government has been very kind to me, They 
evidently had no desire to hide anything and gave me 
every facility to execute my work, for which I am most 
grateful, They were, however, somewhat tardy in 
granting permission ‘to take photographs of the 
prisoner- from a fear I believe that the prisoners’ 
feelings might be injured. However, I have obtained 
a full set of photographs of male and female prisoners 
and the buildings, all of which will appear next year 
in magazine form, 














THE LATE CAPTAIN DUNN, 
We take the following notice of the late Captain 
of the Hongkong team, who perished inthe wreck 
of the Bokhara, from the Meld of Nov. 12:— 
“ Cricketers will have seen the announcement of 
the melancholy fate which overtook the Hong- 
kong Team travelling home from Shanghai in 
the Bokkara which was lost off the Pescadores 
on the night of Oct. ro. Among them was 
Captain J. Dunn, of the King’s Liverpool Regi- 
ment, whose unusual excellence had placed 
him, not only in the frontrank of army players, 
but also among the leading ranks of English 
cricketers. In 1879 and 1880 he was in the 
Harrow Eleven, and his correct but vigorous 
style gave great promise for the future. At 
Sandhurst his performances were excellent, and 
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was already great. His best year was 1889 in 
which he compiled the altogether remarkable 
total of sixteen centuries, having twice lopped 
the 200, In 1888 he went out with the team of 
Trish cricketers to America, where he favourably 
impressed all who saw him play; his best score 
was 126 against Fifteen of New York. The 
year 1889 saw him quartered at York, and he 
then played at the Scarborough Festival, and 
made fifty-five for England v. Middlesex. A 
distinguished career in first-class cricket would 
probably have been his. But circumstances led 
to his sailing for Hongkong in the winter of 
1889, where he soon became know as the ‘W. 
G. Grace of the Far East.’ His average for the 
1890-9 season was 107, with a top score of 
208 not out, “Johnny Dunn” was deservedly 
popular among all cricketers and all his brother 
officers. Few who have met him or played with 
him will forget the cheerful keeness and activity 
which he displayed in all his occupations, but 
especially in cricket. His style was free and 
attractive, and his hitting often terrific ; he ex- 
hibited great dash in the field, and had a very 
sure pair of hands. His loss will be mourned, 
not only by his most intimate friends at Hong- 
kong and here at home, but also by all those 
who have ever met him, or can remember his 
unflagging zeal, constant good temper, and, 
above all, his modest unpretentious character, 


A PLEA FOR THE SEA-SERPENT. 


Tue contemptuous incredulity with which people 
are in the habit of meeting all stories of alleged 
glimpses of “the sea-serpent” has always ap- 
peared to us a little unscientific. When we 
realise the wonderful world which lies hidden 
from us at the bottom of the great seas,—its 
mountains and valleys, its strange scenery, its 
delicate and amazing vegetation, its rare colour- 
ing, and the infinite variety and number of its 
inhabitants—there is surely nothing very out- 
rageous in the belief that there may be snake- 
like or dragon-like monsters there, larger and 
more formidable than any that mariners are 
known to be familiar with, Itis at any rate a 
curious fact that scarcely a year passes in which 
credible and respectable witnesses do not seri- 
ously aver that they have seen something an- 
swering to the required description. Here is 
the latest instance, The whole of the officers, pas- 
sengers, and crew of the mail-steamer Angola, 
says the Sf. Fames's Gasetle, which arrived the 
other day at Liverpool, have signed a statement 
that they sawa gigantic marine monster in the 
neighbourbood of Lagos on the West African 
coast. One of the officers has even sketched 
it for the Daily Graphic. It is apparently as 
long as Oxford Street, with a head and neck 
which look like across between a giraffe and 
a boa-constrictor. In this head were two great 
green eyes, which occasionally glared at the 
ship. ‘Only the most sceptical,” observes the 
St. Fames's, “will contest that the creature is 
beginning to grow tangible.” We wonder it never 
occurred to the late Mr. Phineas T. Barnum to fit 
out an expendition in search of aspecimen. It 
would have been worth a colossal fortune to him. 


FIZZLE NEAR NEWCHWANG. 
A certain Emperor of China is dead. Not, be 
it understood, His Imperial Majesty Kuang 
Hsii, but some infatuated young villager who, 
through the folly of his grandfather, a member 
of one of those curious sects with which China 
is honeycombed, had been proclaimed Son of 
Heaven to his own exceeding disadvantage. 
The following notice of it, which we take from 
the W.-C. Daily News, will be found of interest. 
The writer, who dates from Newchang, says :— 


We have just had a sort of rebellion in a teacup 
about twenty miles from here. A villager belonging 
to some unknown sect proclaimed his grandson Em- 
peror, and with half a dozen friends, whom he declared 
like himself to be invulnerable, marched upon the 
district city some fifteen miles away. As his following 
did not increase, he returned home, when he had got 
within a mile or two of the town, In the night the 
fupao secretly carried information to the magistrate, 
who sent a Posie of constables to arrest these Madmen, 
as I think we may call them. ‘The constables went to 
the village, but “alarmed by the story about invulner- 
ability, made no attempt to seize any one, and came 
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for troops, and despatched a force of a couple of 
hundred men to the village. When the soldiers ap- 
proached, the rebels set fire to their houses—there 
were only eight families of them—and marched out 
boldly to the fray, men and women, about twenty in 
all, armed with fowling pieces, pikes, and cudgels. 
The soldiers opened fire upon them from a discreet 
distance, but failing to hit any one, began to believe 
in their invulnerability and to feel that perhaps di 
cretion was the better part of valour. At last, ho 
ever, one of them bowled over a man, aud then they 
made short work of the rest. A dozen or more were 
killed and the rest escaped into the hills. 

Another Correspondent of our contemporary 
appears to have actually come across the dead 
body of the sof-disant Emperor. The writer was 
out shooting, and this is what he saw:— 

‘The next morning, taking it rather easy, we were 
surprised about 10 o'clock, to see many persons run- 
ning towards the brow of the hill, on the right of our 
road near the village of Huaichuantun, As our carters 
and servants seemed desirous of ascertaining what was 
the cause of excitement, we rode across the ploughed 
and now deserted cotton fields, till we arrived near 
the object of attraction—a dead Chinaman, but from 
all accounts the remains of a very distinguished 
individual, indeed some say that he was the Emperor 
of China ; others have it that he was only the leader 
of an incipient rebellion, which had just been nipped 
in the bud. For some time meetings had taken place, 
at the instigation of a Buddhist priest Li Ting-ho 
and a young fellow named Li Shing-wun was pro- 
claimed Emperor. ‘The priest made {he people believe 
that he possessed a medicine which rendered the 
body impervious to bullet or sword thrust. Well, in 
the evening of 28th November, a number of soldiers 
sent to arrest the rebels suddenly surrounded the 
latter, and took twenty prisoners. Li Shing-wun, who 
had imbibed the wonderful antidote, was fired at in 
front without effect, but the Captain of the military, 
for a change, shot him in the back, which caused him 
to run five /i, when, the effect of the medicine having, 
I suppose, passed’ away with the bullet, another 
Emperor of China went the way of all flesh, and his 
remains were found by us, as described above. We 
now learn that the whole family of Li, six persons, 
are dead, several heads being hung in baskets as 
customary, some on the high road, and the head-piece 
of, the Emperor, false or not, is ornamenting a part of 
the city wall of Kaichow, 3o miles to the south of this. 
































FEMALK DETECTIVES. 
Tue complaint of women that there are few 
careers of usefulness open to them will soon 
become an anachronism. Steadily and surely 
they are corkscrewing their way into any 
number of professions which for millenniums 
have been a monoply of the other sex, Their 
latest achievement appears to have been in the 
private-detective line. Nowa “ female detective” 
does not strike one, on a first hearing, as a 
particularly happy, or even pleasant, idea. It 
is improbable thatany man would care to marry 
a female detective, or to know that his mother 
wasone. And yet, if we may believe a writer in 
Cassell’s Saturday Fournal, woman are doing 
really good work inthis direction, and some of 
them appear to be by no means the repulsive 
creatnres that one would naturally suppose. 
“The employment of the sex in this capacity,” 
says the writer, “is increasing largely, for it 
has been amply proved that a reasourceful 
woman is frequently far more succesful in solv- 
ing unusual situations and mysteries than a man 
would be.” A female detective must of course 
be a bit of an actress, one day marquerading 
asa Hallelujah lass, and another as a noisy 
burlesque chorus-girl. No doubt there are 
many women to whom all this would be attrac- 
tive enough, and who would thoroughly enjoy 
the adventurous element in their strange call- 
ing. That women of good principle might, 
however, do really very beneficial work as detec- 
tives may be gathered from the two following 
stories, the authenticity of which is vouched 
for :— 

Objections have been raised to women’s undertake. 
ing private inquiry upon the ground that there is 
something sneaking and underhand about it. But 
against that may surely be set the opportunities they 
have for helping one another in grievous wrong. ‘‘T 
was glad,” said one of the cleverest young women 
now engaged in the work, “to help one poor girl who 
came to my firm for assistance.” It appeared that the 
girl had answered an advertisement in a weekiy pap 
and had been most cruelly deceived, Under promise 
of marriage and getting the furniture for the home, 
she had been induced to let the rascal have her little 

















fund of savings, with which he promptly disap 
peared, leaving ber absolutely destitute in her dir 
need, and without leaving the smallest clue by which 
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struck the detective herself that from the cool deli 
berateness with which he had evidently acted he 
habitually practised this heartless form of fraud. She 
therefore thought she would try the effect of an adver. 
tisement in the same paper for a husband, announci 
herself as good-looking, young, and possessed of a 
little ready money. ‘rhe trap was well laid; and the 
very first answer she opened happened to be from the 
black-guard wanted. With confederates within call, if 
necessity arose, she had one or two meetings with him 
until his intentions became quite plain enough to 
justify the theory she had formed ; and in the end he 
was convicted at the Woolwich Police Court of obtain. 
ing money under false pretences. 

A part often taken by the female detective is that of 
aservant, and it is generally in this capacity that she 
has some of het most tragic experiences, In the Inte 
General Election ouly a detective could have told the 
true story of why a popular county member did not 
seek re-election. ‘Mor along time he had been missing 
sums of money. The only person he could suspect was 
his secretary, though it was impossible to produce 
any evidence against him, His solicitors advised the 
employment of a woman as detective, and she, when 
consulted, stipulated that no one—not even his wife— 
should know her true mission. It was not long before 
she discovered that the real culprit was the wife her- 
self, and that the reason of her theft was to supply a 
former lover with money. ‘The detective waited ‘until 
she had overwhelming evidence of both facts, and 
then simply put the question to the husband: "Do 
you know a Mr—?"" He only thought for an instant, 
and then the whole situation flashed upon him, He 
generously forebore to take any public action, but he 
shut up his country seat, and has left Kngland—a 
disappointed, heartbroken man. On the subject of 
the election, too, it may be mentioned that a number 
of women were employed in various constituencies by 
both parties to trace and establish alleged offences 
under the Corrupt Practices Act. 

















THB HUANG-PU RIVER. 
Tue changes that are going on the bed of the 
Huang-pu between Shanghai and its estuary 
seem to be very rapid, and the consequences 
will probably be such as no one can accurately 
foretell. At the point where the river Woosung, 
commonly called the Soochow Creek, falls into 
the Huang-pu, the change has been so great as 
to cause a serious subsidence of the Garden 
Bridge, which will have to be repaired forthwith, 
But a far more serious event is approaching 
further down—nothing less, indeed, than the 
swallowing-up of the great island Tsung-ming. 
A Shanghai resident who lately visited Tsung- 
ming island informs our morning contemporary 
that the current is washing away the land in 
front of the principal city on the south side of 
the island. In the space of seven years, at least 
one //has been encroached upon and the oc- 
cupants of the land have had to remove their 
houses further inland. The natives state that 
if the water eats away the land at the same rate 
that it has done, in less than three years the city 
walls will be in danger. A short distance from 
the city, there is a tract of land at least four 
miles square which was dry ground a year ago, 
but is now entirely submerged, The authorities 
of the island some years ago, consulted foreign 
experts as to the possibility of constructing a 
breakwater to resist the current, but as the price 
was considered too high, the negotiations fell 
through. At the same time that the water is 
encroaching upon Tsung-ming, it is depositing 
accretions on Tashing Island further to the east, 
but the N.W. end of Bush Island is washing 
away, 





CHRISTMAS IN TOKYO, 
Curistuas exercises in Japanese Churches are 
being observed with an enthusiasm and Chris- 
tian ardour akin to the spirit of western congre- 
gations. During Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
the several chapels in the city were nicely and 
neatly decorated, and, from’ reports to hand, 
the exercises by the children gave great credit to 
their ability to learn, and to their teachers for 
their untiring efforts in teaching them. One 
noticeable feature of the recent exercises is 
the absence of foreign labour in a greater de- 
gree than in the past, and the ability of Japanese 
Christians to arrange, prepare, and conduct an 
entertainment on strictly Christian customs and 


"| principles. 
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suffer the old question ot official interference in 
electiogs to die in any semblance of peace. 





Two of their most inveterate agitators, Messrs, 
Tatekawa and Haseba, have identified them- 
selves with this particular onslaught upon the 
Government, and are not unlikely to rally their 
Party for another charge. A meeting of the 
Second Heads (Buch) of the Fivu-to was held 
on the 23rd instant for the purpose of discus- 
sing the propriety of renewing the programme 
of last session by making the subject the text of 
a fresh Address to the Throne. No definite 
decision was come to, the time intervening be- 
fore the New Year's recess not being deemed 
sufficient to discuss the matter thoroughly. But 
renewed consideration will be given to it next 
month. Meanwhile, rumour says that a majority 
of the Sectional Heads are in favour of re-open- 
ing the question in the Diet. 


THE SUSPENSION OF TH OSAKA LOCAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
Tue Local Assembly Osaka was suspended on 
the 26th instant, According to information 
received by the metropolitan press, the meeting 
of the Fu-Awaf on that day was marked by a 
scene of extraordinary disorder and confusion. 
The subject of debate was the second reading 
of the clause in the Estimates relating to ex- 
penditures on account of police des m@urs. All 
other business of the session had purposely been 
given precedence over this clause. The total 
amount of expenditure in question was origin- 
ally 12,000 yen, but had been cut down to 8,000 
yen by the Standing Committee. When the 
day's proceedings were opened, several members 
of theextreme party,suchas Messrs. Takaoka Ya- 
taro, Mori Sakutaro and others, put several ques- 
tions to the delegatesof the Governor with regard to 
the conduct of the latter and of the police at the 
time of the last general parliamentary elections. 
The propounders of these questions alleged that 
when Mr, Oi Kentaro’s lecture meeting at Ike- 
uchi in the Province of Kawachi was invaded 
and disturbed by 80 or go ruffians, the police 
constables in attendance left the intruders to 
work their own sweet will ; that the same locality 
was vigorously canvassed by Mr. Nagaya Aki- 
kage, a clerk of the Osaka City Government, in 
the interest of an official candidate ; that Mr, 
Nakahara Shobei and another individual at Ima- 
bashi, in Osaka, were forced by the chief of the 
police station of the District to sign a written 
declaration that they would not vote for Mr. 
Joyoda Bunzaburo, a Popular candidate; and 
that roughs in the employ of the official candi- 
dates were fed and entertained out of the secret 
service fund of the police. Mr. , Yamashita, 
Chief of Police, in-reply, declared that no inter- 
ference was attempted in elections, but refused 
to take notice of the above questions as they 
did not lie within the scope of the subject then 
under the Assembly's consideration, One of 
the propounders of the questions thereupon in- 
troduced a motion for making a representation 
to the Minister of Home Affairs for the removal 
of the Governor and the Chief of Police. This 
proposal was the signal for a tumultuous outburst 
of applause, not only from the members’ seats 
but also from the strangers’ gallery. Wher the 
President, Mr. Kitada, rose to put the motion to 
the vote, several of the moderate members, who 
had by this time recovered their courage, at- 
tempted to prevent the voting by striking the 
table and shaking the sorodan (abacus) which 
forms part of the usual paraphernalia of the 
members of a Local Assembly. Despite these 
obstructions, the voting took place, and the mo- 
tion obtained the support of a majority. But 
the members of the Moderate party, apparently 
rendered desperate by the situation challenged 
the President's decision. Some of them went so 
far as to throw at him the blocks on which their 
numbers are written, while a few rushed to- 
wards the platform where the President's table 
stood, for the purpose of dragging him down 
from his place. These truculent gentlemen 
were, however, met in front of the President's 
seats by several members of the Extreme Party, 
and a fight ensued, The noise being heard by 
the police constables stationed before the As- 
sembly building, they at once hastened into the 
Hall. An apparition so unusual as this invasion 
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and directing the indignation of both sides 
against the constables who had dared to violate 
the sanctity of the Assembly Hall, Appeals 
were addressed to the President to take strong 
measures against the police, and he in turn 
complained to the Chief of Police, who pro- 
mised to investigate the matter. Order having 
been at last re-established, the President 
formally gave notice to the Secretary of the City 
Government, who was in the Hall, that the 
Representation having been duly voted by the 
Assembly, would be forwarded to the Minister 
of Home Affairs. Mr. Oura, the Secretary, then 
warned the Assembly, that the voting of a reso- 
lution in direct violation of the 33rd Article of 
the Local Assemblies Regulations would involve 
suspension, which warning was shortly afterwards 
followed by a notice from the Governor, order- 
ing the suspension of the Assembly and inform- 
ing the members that during the time of sus- 
pension they need not stay in Osaka, 


ate 


Mr. Oura, the Secretary, was at once despatch- 
ed to Tokyo to report the affair to the Home 
Minister. It is believed that the sentence of 
suspension will be followed by one of dissolution. 
A rumour is already circulated to the effect that 
the present Governor, Mr. Yamada, will be 
succeeded by Mr. Nakaye Kozo, a member of 
the Upper House and lately Governor of Shiga 
Prefecture. 





THE “KOKKAL” AND THE FOREI 

OF THE GOVERNMEN' 
Tue Kokkaz, just before its suspension, returned 
to the subject of the foreign employés of the 
Japanese Government, Before answering to 
the criticisms which its first article elicited from 
this journal and others, the Tokyo newspaper 
again makes some general observations on the 
position and influenee of the foreign servants of 
the Government. In early history there are 
many instances of Koreans and Chinese rising 
high in the Imperial service, but they were in- 
variably naturalized as Japanese subjects before 
being admitted into the service. Moreover, 
even in the case of naturalized Koreans and 
Chinese, there were always certain limits be- 
yond which they could not hope for promotion. 
Tn pursuance of this national custom—con- 
tinues the Kokkai—Japan excludes foreigners 
from civil as well as military services. But 
the high trust reposed in men like General 
Capron, Mr. Morley, Mr. Boissonade, Colonel 
Mecker, and so forth, and the treatment given 
to them, far exceed anything within the reach of 
Japanese officials of corresponding rank and 
position. These gentlemen were all men of 
uncommon ability and rendered signal services 
to this country. Butin the case of other foreign 
employés of the Government, there have been 
some who have positively disgraced the branches 
of service to which they belonged. To mention 
a few cases,a Professor of chemistry in the Xaise? 
Gakko was so addicted to hard drinking that he 
was one day seen sleeping on the stone steps 
in front of the shrine of Shimmei at Shiba, while 
another professor in the same institution turned 
out to have been a book-keeper in a small mer- 
cantile house in his own country. Even these 
persons received handsome salaries, and were 
well treated by their employers. Indeed, every- 
body coming out to Japan expects to receive a 
high salary, and consequently Japan has been 
unable to obtain the services of men of real 
ability and accomplishments, on account of 
their costliness, With a few exceptions, all 
the foreigners hitherto engaged by the Japanese 
Government have been men unworthy of notice. 
“ Thus their services,” says our contemporary, 
“have been not only uneconomical but injuri- 
ous to the reputation of our country.” The 
Kokkai next asserts that foreign employés of 
the Government have been the means of divulg- 
ing State secrets to the outside world. “ Through 
whom did Count Okuma’s Treaty Revision 
scheme leak out? And who again disclosed 
Japanese military secrets to Berlin society?” 
The Kokka# then goes on to speak of the vast 
influence which foreign employés are capable) 
of exercising over the minds of the Japanese. 
It cites the case of Mr. Boissonade, whose Lec- 
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tures on Jurisprudence form the basis of the 
legal education of the majority of Judges and 
lawyers in this country. In his case, however, 
our contemporary confesses that his influence 
has been beneficial to Japan, but its purpose in 
alluding to the extent of the good done by him 
is evidently to point to the possibility of an ex- 
actly opposite instance. It applauds European 
Universities which, though they open professor- 
ships in pure science to foreigners, never ex- 
tend similar privileges to the latter in the case 
of studies calculated to exercise great influence 
over the character of the students as Sociology, 
Political Economy, Politics, Science, History, 
and Philosophy. 
* ‘ * 

The Ko&&ai questions the accuracy of a Yoho- 
bama journal's remark that life in Japan is more 
expensive than in Europe, That the reverse is 
true is amply borne out, say the Kodéai, by the 
testimony of Japanese returning from Europe 
as well as of European travellers in Japan. It 
also refers to the luxurious mode of life among 
missionaries in this country, and to the savings 
effected by the Professors and instructors en- 
gaged by the Japanese Government. These 
facts all point to the inexpensiveness of life in 
Japan, and should any doubt be still entertained 
on the subject, readers are referred to the London 
Economist of October 1, 1892. With regaid 
to another assertion, namely, that the result of 
dispensing with the services of Englishmen in 
Provincial schools, has been to lower the stand- 
ard of proficiency in the use of the English 
language among the pupils in those institutions, 
the Kokkai replies that, in its opinion, what is 
needed by Japanese youths is not proficiency 
in speaking’ or writing English, but ability to 
read books written in that language. This is 
an important educational question, and the Kos- 
tai refrains from dwelling upon it at any length. 

* % * 

Replying to our own criticisms, the Ko&kar 
regrets that we mentioned only cases of professors 
in the Imperial University, ard did notallude to 
menlike Dr. Roeslerand others, whoreceive more 
than a thousand yew per month. Yet the Ko&- 
kat itself confesses that these employés are en- 
titled to receive large salaries. Even in the case 
of the University Professors, it is to be borne in 
mind that, though their salaries range between 
300 aud 400 yen, they are allowed to occupy 
turnished houses free of rent. Weneed scarce- 
ly say that in this statement the Kokkai is 
greatly misinformed. Moreover, our contem- 
porary asserts that the salaries offered by the 
Imperial University are by no means despicabie 
in the eyes of some of even the best scholars 
in Europe, as is proved by the willingness of a 
man of a certain Doctor's standing to accept 
the offer ofachair. With regard to our com- 
parison between the prospects of a foreign 
employé in Japan and those to be hoped for in 
a similar walk of life at home, the Kokkat 
remarks that men who could not easily make a 
successful start in life in their own countries, 
have been enabled to obtain good positions at 
home on their return from Japan by the work 
which they had accomplished and the position 
they had occupied in the latter country. In this 
catalogue are included Dr. Griffis, Prof. Morse, 
Prof. Fenollosa, Prof. Chamberlain, Dr. Cutter, 
and Dr. Brown, Our contemporary also men- 
tions that the Japanese Government increases 
the salaries of its foreign employés. As to 
honours and recognition, it refers to the cases 
of General Capron, Prof. Lyman, Mr. Morley, 
Colonel Crawford, and others, who were granted 
Imperial audiences, were decorated with su- 
perior orders of merit, and were rewarded with 
other marks of honour and respect. Indeed, 
the Xo&kaé maintains that the foreign employés 
of the Governmentare actually enjoying respect 
and honour which they could never receive at 
home. In short, our contemporary is convinced 
that the majority of foreign employés in Japan 
establish a title to a reputation at home by their 
stay in this country, that they are capable of 
saving money while here, and that they enjoy 
in Japan profound respect and honour. 


We shall not pursue this subject. ‘The Keke! 
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kaé's errors of factimight be cited to discredit its 
general argument, But to what purpose? If 
Japan thinks herself competent to dispense with 
ioreign aid in educational, scientific, legal, 
medical, and commercial fields, let her by all 
means make the experiment. Nothing that we 
can say would materially affect a belief based on 
sentiment rather than on logical conviction. We 
do not quarrel with the sentiment. It is legiti- 
mate and natural. But we do most distinctly 
quarrel with the tone of complaint underlying 
the Kokkai's article. Did that journal frankly 
say that foreigners have served Japan faithfully 
and zealously, but that the time has come when 
the nation thinks itself capable of walking in- 
dependently, we should have nothing to object. 
It is not for foreigners themselves (o assert their 
own indispensibility. 


* 
Pars 


Looking back over the history of the past 25 
years, we can recall, and do not hesitate to 
acknowledge cases of foreign employés who did 
neither credit to themselves nor useful service to 
Japan. But such instances were altogether 
exceptional, and serve only to give greater 
prominence to the generally zealous and efficient 
character of the work done by Japan’s foreign 
assistants. It is noticeable that the good posi- 
tions obtained by so many foreigners on their 
return to their countries, is attribnted by the 
Kohkai itself to the work which they accomplish- 
ed in Japan. Such an assertion is difficult to 
reconcile with the depreciatory tone underlying 
our contemporary’s article. ‘There has always 
been a disposition—and of late it has distinctly 
increased in strength—among Japanese of the 
junior generation to belittle the capacities and 
deny the usefulness of the foreign employé. He 
eclipses their efforts and stands more or less in 
their path of promotion, A sentimentso obviously 
dictated by self-interest is explicable enough 
and can easily be discounted. But we did not 
expect to find it echoed in the columns of the 
Kokkat, a journal whose mental horizon had 
not previously been limited by the jealousies of 
personal ambition or the envies of premature 
aspiration. It is not for us to appraise what 
Japan owes to her foreign employés. The task 
would be ungracious and unbecoming, and 
moreover, despite the utterances of the Aodkat, 
we have too much faith in the judgment of the 
Japanese nation to believe that it will arrive 
atafalse or an unfair estimate. It has been 
shown by actual figures published in our cor- 
respondence columns, that the salaries paid 
by Japan to her foreign employes, so far from 
being, as the Kokkari claims, in excess of 
the emoluments attaching to similar positions 
in the Occident, are greatly inferior, But that 
is a point which we should not have thought 
of raising had not the Kokéai's remarks been 
addressed to it in such a misleading manner. 
We should not have thought of raising it for the 
simple reason that to gird at a salary voluntarily 
accepted does not become a man of common 
sense. The foreign employé serves Japan be- 
cause he finds his account in doing so. Japan 
employs him because she finds his services worth 
paying for. It is a question of mutaal con- 
venience and benefit. But no one must imagine 
that the foreign employé lives by the banks of 
any Pactolus or sees before him the bays of any 
Parnassus when he devotes his abilities and 
energies to Japan’s service. He is kindly and 
courteously treated ; he receives his salary with 
unyarying regularity; he is even honoured, in 
some cases, with marks of valued distinction. 
But he has no career, uo future. The kindest 
advice, the advice that we have never failed to 
offerto any fellow-countryman who showed a dis- 
position to devote himself for a lengthy period to 
Japan’s service, is to make all haste homeward, 
before anchors are cast which cannot easily be 
raised, and before the chances of winning 
distinction and a competence elsewhere be- 
come as slender as they have always been for fo- 
reigners in this country. We beg the Kokkas to 
note that these words are not written in any spirit 
of complaint. Service in Japan, as has been said 
above, is not compulsory: if a foreigner chooses 
lo serve here, he has no business to blame others 


because, his choice proves less happy than he 
iginal from 
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anticipated. Let cach side be just, however. 
Japan has not overpaid her foreign employés, 
neither have they served her ill. If she thinks 
that she can dispense with their aid, let her try. 
We wish her success, and are ready to congra- 
tulate her if she wins it. All that we object to 
is an attempt to place the question on the false 
bases of excessive emoluments and inefficient 
services. There has been nothing of the kind 
as a general rule. 


THE PROGRESSIONISTS AGAINST THE RADICALS. 
Tue Choya Shimbun reports that the principal 
members of the Progressionist Party recently 
held repeated conferences in the residence of 
their leader at Waseda. These meetings having 
been kept strictly secret, the particulars of what 
took place there are not known. But our 
contemporary professes to have been able to 
obtain trustworthy information abont the attitude 
of the Progressionists towards the Radicals. So 
long as Mr. Hoshi Toru, President of the House 
of Representatives, continues to exercise such 
vast influence over his Party, the Progressionists 
have no hope of maintaining friendly relations 
with the Radicals. For the present, the Xazshin- 
fo will refrain from coming into collision with 
the Fiyu-/o, but will try to co-operate with 
the latter on minor questions. But so soon as 
a favourable occasion offers, they will not he- 
sitate to declare war against the Radicals and 
will spare no pains to attack and humiliate 
them. When that moment arrives, the Kyushu 
section of the Radical party will go over to the 
Kaishin-fo camp. Such is the information sup- 
plied to the Choya. We reproduce it for what 
it is worth, noting, however, that it is confirm- 
ed by the New’s Agency's intelligence, which 
interprets the outcome of the above meetings to 
have been a strong determination on the part 
of the Kaishén-to to attack the Radical fortress 
with the utmost vigour. The conclusion sup- 
posed to have been arrived at by the Progres- 
sionists is that the Yfyn-fo alone constitute 
a strong political association. As for the 
National Unionists, they are regarded simply 
as an assemblage of conservatives out of touch 
with the time, and of business men who have 
their own interests chiefly at heart. But the 
Radicals, rising on the crest of a tide of popu- 
larity, are foemen worthy of Aaishin-fo steel. 
From a romantic point of view that may be a 
good reason for assaulting the Fiyu-so strong- 
hold, but in other respects it does not appear 
very intelligible. 


THE “REASSESSMENT PARTY.” 


Tue so-called Re-assessment party is a tem- 
porary combination of members of the Lower 
House pledged to the consummation of this long 
cherished object at whatever cost. All sorts 
of rumours are spread about their doings, and 
it is not easy to distinguish truth from. false- 
hood in the mass of talk. The latest story is 
that certain members of this combination begin 
to show signs of alarm lest summary treatment 
be accorded to them by their respective parties 
should they support the appropriations for the 
construction of war-vessels. But by way of set- 
off to this story, it is reported that one of the 
Radical members of the combination, Mr. Hi- 
gashiro Heitaro, has had a secret conference 
with the Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. Furu- 
sawa Shigeru being represented as the means 
of bringing about the meeting. 


INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL HARRISON. 


Tue following account sent by Mr. Sydney 
Gedge to The Times of his interview at the White 
House with General Harrison, gives, says the 
Daily News, an idea of the U.S, President's 
calibre as a statesman :— 

The President began with th 
stituents (at Stockport) like the McKinley tariff 2” 
Jot at all,”? was my reply. “But I doubt whether you, 
Sir, will keep their manufactured goods out of Ameriaca, 
for’ you have corn of the value of £100,000,c00 to sell to 

and certainly won't be paid fur it in gold? © Why 
asked the Presilent. “ Hecause,” I replied, “we 
cannot spare it. It’s douhtful whether we have so much 
gold in the couvtry.”’ ‘ The: *T shall drive 
you into bimetallism, which I w: “But, if we 
do pay you in gold,” 1 asked, 4 use will the gold 
anuiac- 





question, *¢ How do your 














not 2? 








f wha 
be to you unless you spend it in productions or 


tures Which you don't possess?” Mr. Harrisoi 
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that he considered it the chief commercial object of every 
country to hoard up as large a store of gold as possible in 
the national treasury. Respect for the President’s posi- 
tion stopped the retort which rose to my lips—that in 
England old women like to do the same in a stocking. 

‘The President then asked me how, in my opinion, their 
corn would be paid for, and was evidently annoyed at the 
confident tone of my reply, * With our goods,” and chal- 
lenged me to prove it. I said, ‘* Well, Sir. wishing to take 
to my people at home some chvice presents from the United 
States, [have been to your best shops in New York and 
Washington, and could find nothing suitable for the pur- 
porse except things made in England or France, and the 
storekeepers told me that they had no high-class article of 
American manufacture, ‘The Engtish goods are best,’ said 
they; ‘our rich people will have ticm, whatever they have 
to pay,’ and they certainly have to pay half as much 
again as we do.” ‘*Well,”” said Mr. Ha rison, “free 
trade may be best for England, but protection is best for 
America’? “D’m glad you think so, Sir,” was my reply, 
“because, although if the United States were,to abandon 
protection the trade between you and us would largely 
increase, yet you, with our enormous advantages, would 
soon undersell us in the neutral markets and drive us from 
them, wheress now we keep them to ourselves.” Neutral 
markets,” soid he, scoffingly. * half-savage places!” 

‘And so we parted. 

















THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 


Tux Japan Society of London now numbers 315 
members. It has certainly had a most successful 
career up tothe present. The Society's pro- 
gramme for the next few months contains an 
interesting series of papers. The next is to be 
read by Mrs, Salwey on the subject of “ Japan- 
ese Fans,” and the following are promised :— 


“ Certain Instances of the Adaptation of Euopean Designs 
to the Decoration of Japanese Swords,” by Mr. M. B, 
Hai LL.B., Member of Council 

mily Relations in Japan,” by Mc. D. Goh, Hon. 

Secretary. 

“ Japanese Shipping, Ancient and Modern by Dr. 
Elgar, LL.D., F.R'S.E., (late Director of Dockyards at 
at the Admiralty, &c.) Member of Council, 

“Some Difficulties encountered by beginners in the Study 
of the Japanese Spoken Language,” by Me, A. Didsy, 
Hon. Secretary. 

©The Popular School of Japanese Pictorial Art,’” by Cro- 
fessor Wm. Anderson, ¥.'€(5., Chairman of Council 

“Ancient Japanese Lacquer Wortt and Atists in Lac,” by 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Member of Council, 

Application to Japanese Artistic and In- 

dustrial Design,” by Mc, Georgy Cawley, M.1,M.E, 

M J.S., &c. (late Imperial Engineering College, Tokyo). 




















FIRE, 

A narrow escape from a conflagration of con- 
siderable dimensions occurred on Saturday 
evening at No. 58, the business premises and 
residence of Mr. Jno. W. Hall, between six and 
seven o'clock. A suspicious smell of smoke 
led toa search, and fire was discovered in a room 
on the north side of the building. Here the 
mantelpiece was found burning, the body of the 
fire being at the back of it, and the portion al- 
ready consumed being fully a foot above the mir- 
ror. Bytgaring down the mantelpiece and mirror 
the interior was got at, and a liberal application of 
water extinguished the flames. Two or three min- 
utes later, however, the fire would have reached 
the roof, and been entirely beyond control. 
The room was heated by a stove, the pipe of 
which was led through a large stone, and not- 
withstanding that the ironwork in the stone was 
originally a quarter of an inch thick, rust and 
heat had caused holes through which apparently 
sparks or ignited soot had dropped between the 
walls and raised a fire. The lesson taught by 
this is that no matter how well and strongly fitted 
originally, all such affairs should be occasionally 
overhauled. 


MRS. BROWN POTTER. 
We (4.-C. Datly News) hear from Mrs. Brown 
Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew that the hope to 
visit Shanghai again before long. They have 
been playing Zola’s realistic drama Therése with 
great success in the States, and the Washington 
Post says of them:—Mrs. Potter's Therése is 
quiet, contained, but weirdly effectively. She 
is an impressionist rather than an clocationist 
now, and her every pose and expression carries 
a thought more swiftly and surely than speech. 
She was best in the quieter scenes, although in 
the third act she rose to the occasion with 
power, if not to entire satisfaction, Mr, Bellew’s 
admirable methods are too well known to need 
additional commendation, and his Zaurend isa 
perfect counterpart of Zheré, 








. WOOSUNG BAR AGAIN, 
Tue U.S.S, Afarton arrived at Woosung from 











having on board some of the officers 
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and men and stores belonging to the Palos. 
As the Marion could not cross the bar to land 
these, the U.S.S. Afonocacy was sent down to 
Woosung to take the men and stores from her. 
The Wgankin was detained outside Woosung 
owing to want of water on the Bar. She met 
H.MS. Porpoise bound up at 6.30 a.m. on the 
13th instant off Huangchow, the German gun- 
boat Wolf bound up off the Little Orphan at 
5.30 p.m. the same day, and the French gun- 
boat Viper? bound down off Dove Point two 
hours later. The Satéio Maru, after being 
detained outside Woosung from the 14th inst., 
managed to cross the Bar yesterday (18th). 


THE EASTERN WHALING CO., LIMITED 
A mretine of the shareholders of this company 
was held at No. 75, Yokohama, on the evening 
of the 22nd to discuss as to the advisability of 
carrying on the company or winding it up 
forthwith. Mr. John Milne proposed that the 
company be carried on, and this proposition 
was seconded by Mr. H. J. Snow. Mr. Jno. 
W. Hall stated that the greater part of the capi- 
tal had been lost, but if the affair was now 
wound up the company could pay its debts, 
and the shareholders get back a small portion 
of the money invested, and as an amendment 
to Mr. Milne’s proposition, proposed that the 
company be wound up forthwith. The amend- 
ment was seconded by Mr. T. Abbey, but on 
being put to the meeting was lost. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 
Tuere will be no ordinary meeting of the 
Society in January of 1893, but the Committee 
are trying to arrange for a lantern meeting, to 
be held in Yokohama, about the middle of the 
month. The next ordinary meeting of the 
Society will be held on Friday, February 3rd, 
1893, at the rooms of the Geographical Society 
(Chigaku-Kiokai), Nishikonyacho, Kiobashi, 
Tokyo, beginning at 5 p.m. On the same day, 
and at the same place, there will be a special 
meeting at 4 p.m, to consider the resignation of 
the Japanese Treasurer, and the appointment of 
a new Treasurer, also to consider the appoint- 
ment of two new members of Committee. 


DECORATIONS, 


We mentioned some time ago that His 
Majesty the Emperor had been pleased to 
confer on Captain J. Ingles, R.N:, Adviser to 
the Imperial Naval Department, the Second 
class of the Order of the Sacred Mirror. The 
fact is now announced in the Official Gaselte. 
From the same source we learn that Major 
Baron A. J. von Grutschreiber, of the Prussian 
General Staff, has been honoured with the Third 
class of the same Order, as has also been the 
distinguished Italian artillerist, Major Braccia- 
lini. Lieut. Baron G. de Labry has received the 
Fifth class of the Sacred Mirror, 


THE BANKING REGULATIONS, 
Tue Bill for postponing the operation of the 
Banking Regulations, as well as the Deposit 
Bank Regulations, having passed both Houses 
of the Diet, has received Imperial Sanction and 
been published in the Ofictal Gasetie. The 
necessity for deferring the operation of these 
Regulations arises from the fact that their pro- 
visions are closely connected with those of the 
Civil and Commercial Codes, and since the 
latter are not to be enforced for some years, 
the former, of course, cannot be put into im- 
mediate operation. 





COLLISION OFF WADA POINT. 
A cottiston took place, says the Kobe Chronicle 
of the 22nd inst., between the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha steamer Ajikawa Maru and a junk 
named the Afinato Maru, on her way to Kobe 
from Moji, off Wada Point, on Monday after- 
noon, Both vessels were slightly damaged, but 
were able to proceed on their respective ways 
without assistance 





THE HINDOO APPRECIATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT wriling on the silver question 
in the Limes of India says:—The prudent 
HindoO atanyaate betieves that gold has touched 
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its highest point, that the tide is on the turn, 
for he has for the first time in the last fifty 
years, begun to sell largely of his stores. In 
1891 we see the imports of gold valued at 580 
lakhs of rupees; the exports at 71 lakhs of 
rupees. In 1892 for the first six months the 
figures are 54 and 210 ‘espectively. I think 
the Indian holders may be trusted to have right- 
ly gauged the financial condition of gold. 


RADICALS IN CHIBA PREFECTURE. 
Tux Prefecture of Chiba is one of the principal 
strongholds of the Radical party. Out of the 
g Representatives returned to the Diet from that 
focality, 7 belong to the Fiyu-to. The local 
Radicals held a general meeting on the 25th 
instant at the Kano-ro, Chiba. The meeting 
was attended by more than a hundred persons, 
including the Radical members of the Diet from 
the locality as wellas Mr. Kanamori who ap- 
peared as a representative of the Yiyu news- 
paper. Mr. Ito Tokutaro occupied the chair, 
The first business of the day was the election 
of the local delegates of the party, but the elec- 
tion was postponed to the 15th of January next, 
when votes are to be sent to the office of the 
Tokai Shimpo, a Radical organ at Chiba. 
Mr. Nishimura Jinyemon then introduced a 
motion for the establishment of a Radical 
club at Chiba, and produced draft regula- 
tions. The motion was duly seconded and 
passed, and the regulations were entrusted to a 
committee, the members of which were named 
on the spot by the Chairman of the meeting. 
This committee was also entrusted with the duty 
of fixing the amount to be contributed by the 
local Radicals towards the general expenses of 
the Party. This completed the business of the 
day, and the company sat down to a supper 
which was very plain, we read, but satisfactory 
to all present. A special feature of the enter- 
tainment was the absence of geisha, which cit- 
cumstance is highly praised by the Fryz, our 
source of information. Before the company 
dispersed, the Committee reported that, with 
regard to the burden to be borne by the locality 
for Party expenses, the amount had been 
fixed at 100 yen per annum distributed in 
varying proportions among the different rural 
divisions (gun). 


Peay 

Chiba Prefecture seems to be one of the few 
localities in which the relations between the in- 
habitants and the local officials are not strained. 
While, in many other places, attention is 
distracted by serious collisions between the local 
assemblies and the Governor, the Ken Kwai of 
Chiba completed its session on the 24th instant 
in peace and harmony. On the same evening, 
at the instance of the President of the Local 
Assembly, a réunion was organized. It was 
attended by both the local officials and the 
principal citizens of the place. 





LORD GEORGE BENTINCK AS A STARTER. 

A tate resident in Japan writes from home :— 
“T find in a recent issue of a sporting paper 
a sketch of the late Lord George Bentinck asa 
sportsman, and I could not help being struck 
by the writer’s description of his lordship's 
style of starting a large field of horses, seeing 
that precisely the same tactics were adopted 
ata couple of meetings in Yokohama with ex- 
cellent results. It is fair to assume that the 
Yokohama starter had not heard of Lord George 
Bentinck’s method of getting a field off well 
together without delay, seeing that his lordship 
died in 1848, but the systems adopted are 
so precisely similar that I attach the cutting as 
showing a strange coincidence which I think is 
worth reproduction. Notwithstanding the good 
results achieved at the Yokohama meetings 
referred to—the almost invariable level starts, 
and the avoidance of false starts and delays—I 
distinctly remember that there were not wanting 
persons who found fault—not with the results, 
bat with the method—simply because their 
ideas of starting were not followed out. Here 
is the reference to Sir George Bentinck --— 

“A starting-flag in his hand, and followed by eight- 
and-twenty ravehorses, stepping like a troop of old 
Franconi’s, bearing a tulip.bed aloft—so brilliantly 
shone the silken jackets of the ng es oO sun—the 
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observed of a hundred thousand eyes, Lord George 
ck, as steward of the races. undertook to start 
mmense field for the Great Yorkshire Handicap 
on a plan of his own invention, 

“Hitherto the functionary who had performed the 
office of starter, after doing his best, or rather his worst, 
to get the horses in line, simply ordered the jockeys to 
“go las frequently having to recall them by a distant 
signal, after they had galloped over three paris of the 
distance, by reason of some obstinate brute—man or 
horse—refusing to obey the order and remaining fresh 
for the next essay. Lord George rectified this very 
inefficient plan by an equestrian trigg-r of his own 

he posting a man with an advance 
flag directly in’ view of all the jocks—on whom they 
were to fix their undivided attention and to ‘ go!’ with- 
out fail, on pain of a pecuniary fine on seeing the 
colour dropped in front, 

“The main duty rested with the noble starter in 
getting the horses in line, a manceuvre he necomplished 
by great patience, and occasionlly walking them back. 
wards and forwards, till assured on his part that they 
were 5, when he, standing on their flink—unseen by 
horse or rider—suddenly lowered his flag, in signal to 
the man ahead to do the same; when, if the juckeys 
were disposed to act fairly, or a horse was not especi- 
ally restive, a false start was next to impossible 

* On this occasion the immense field bounded off at 
the first signal, notwithstanding it was Lord George's 
first essay, and the countless throng cheered the gal- 
lant starter with deafening shouts of delight and ad- 
miration. 

The foregoing sketch, it will be observed, presents 
Lord George also in his character of lurf ‘reformer, 
which constitutes his strongest claim upon the grati- 
tude of racing men, 





























THE RADICALS. 


Ir is reported that the Radical members of the 
Diet held a meeting on the 25th instant, and 
considered their policy towards other political 
bodies. They confessed that in some instances 
they had been too confiding in their attitude, 
and that to this circumstances they owed a part 
of the humiliating defeats suffered by their 
measures. They consequently resolved that, 
with the exception of questions absolutely de- 
manding communication with other parties, no 
correspondence whatever should be opened, 
and that they should vote independently of all 
other political associations. 
ss 

The Radicals who do not possess seats in the 
Diet recently elected a committee of admini- 
stration, The members of the committee, 
Messrs. Matsuda Kichisaburo, Kadowaki Shi- 
geo, Yamada ltaro, Nakajima Matagoro, and 
Sato Sadamoto, held a conference on the 27th 
instant, and voted the following resolutions : 
First, the names of all Radical members of the 
Diet absenting themselves from the House shall 
be published in the papers of the following 
morning. Secondly, the names of persons at- 
tending the conferences of the Radical members 
of the Diet shall be similarly published. Third- 
ly, Radicals who do not possess seats in the 
Diet, shall hold a réenfon on the rrth of Janu- 
ary next. Fourthly, a meeting of the Commitee 
of Administration shall be held on the 3rd of 
January next. I: will be noticed from the above 
that the Radicals not having seats in the Diet 
are bent upon exercising strict supervision over 
the conduct of their Representatives in the 
Lower House. 


THIEVES IN TOKYO, 
Tue foreign residents in Tokyo have recently 
been unpleasantly reminded of the fact that 
there are such things as thieves in Tokyo. 
Outside Tsukiji, where a burglary embarrass- 
ing to its victims marked the commencement 
of the cold weather, there have been three 
crimes of robbery within as many weeks. The 
first occurred at the residence of Major-General 
Palmer, in Azabu. In this case the thieves, 
bafiled by iron bars protecting the sitting-room 
window which they had chosen as their place of 
operations, were only able to appropriate a purse 
lying on a table within arm’s reach of the 
window. But their plan of operations nearly in- 
volved a conflagration, for the taper which they 
thrust through the bars to direct their proceed- 
| ings, setfire toamuslin curtain, and by what happy 
| chance the flame failed to spread, it is difficult 
to say. The second attempt was at the house 





coat, which, being new, probably seemed a 
desirable acquisition in the cold weather. The 
third took place at the residence of Mr, Y. Duer, 
in Shiba Park. The barglars in this instance 
cartied off quite a number of articles of apparel 
and jewelry, happily not of great value. Watch- 
dogs will become valuable if this kind of cam- 
paign continues. 
* bs * 

The closing days of the year in Tokyo are 
usually distinguished by a marked increase in 
the number of burglars, It is recorded, how- 
ever, that this year is an exception, so far as the 
Japanese residents are concerned, whatever 
imay be the experience of the foreign. The 
happy result is attributed to police vigilance. It 
is stated that the Metropolitan Police Bureau 
recently instructed the Chiefs of Police Stations 
throughout the city to be more than usually 
vigilant in preventing pilfering and burglary, 
and that, in consequence of this instruction, 
about 400 detectives have been placed on watch, 
in addition to 350 constables on regular duty at 
out stations, and 353 constantly on patrol. This 
large force has had the desired effect. The 
maximum number of burglaries and petty 
latcenies reported on any one day this fall has 
hot exceeded seventy, which shows a marked 
decrease as compared with the record of former 
years, 





YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETT. 


A most enjoyable entertainment was given by 
the Literary Society last evening in the Van 
Schaick Hall, the spacious room being crowded. 
The programme was exceptionally long, but 
its numbers comprised some sparkling gems, 
Among them were the violin selections of Mr. 
Ramsegger—one of which, a Menuetto in E, was 
of his own composing. It was a dainty piece 
of writing and found full expression at its 
author's hand. Miss Proctor's songs were very 
charmingly given; while the March from 
““Athalie” went with vigour and good execu- 
tion, The programme, which had to be altered 
here and there on account of indisposition on 
the part of some of the advertised performers, 
was as follows :— 



























Overture ** Il Barbiere di Siviglia 0+ Rossi 
Original Paper |." Christmas in Meacham, 
P.F-and Violin... Menuetto in Mozart, 












BS (a) ** Good it 1. Franz. 

fb) « The Maiden’s Wich * Chopin, 

P.F. Solo q Mason, 
Song “Mattei, 
juator Mendelssohn. 
Duo ‘Weber. 
Song... Lindsley. 
Violin Soio ast 
Song... Sullivan. 
Recitation Carleton: 


PF, Solo Chopin, 
Behrend: 


Warren. 








“the Chord of Love 
‘Tam o’Shanter's ride 















‘The Chief Mate’s Stor; Pontet. 
SM Rock me to sleep, Mother’ So*Donnel. 
Jerusalem ”. Parker. 
"The Childzen of the Ci Adams. 


Mendelssohn. 


THE PROPRIRTORSHIP OF THE “PALL MALL 
Gazerre.” 
AccorDING to the November number of the Re- 
view of Reviews, the statement we reproduced 
the other day to the effect that Sir Charles Dilke 
was the purchaser of the Pall Mall Gasette, is 
untrue; the paper in question having passed 
into the hands of the Unionists. Mr. Stead 
moans and shrieks about the transference as 
though he had lost his head. One would think 
a Derby winner had been taken straight from 
the paddock to finish its days between the shafts 
of an omnibus, or some beautiful and virtuous 
maiden sold against her will into disreputable 
slavery, Listen to this:— They ”—its jealous 
contemporaries—“ were not even able to raise a 
chortling chorus of satisfaction when the news 
came that the Pall Mall had been sold toa 
company-promoter, who was reported to be the 
agent of a son of Israel, who, after cooling the 
fever of speculation by libations of Kops's ale, 
desired to complete his experience by owning a 
paper., Here was Samson sold as bond-slave 
to the Philistines in good sooth, and yet the 
lords of the Philistines had not even the heart 
to laugh aloud when the purchaser proceeded 
to put out the eyes of his thrall.”"—This is 
surely a curious subject for complaint. Fancy 











a man being aggrieved because no one gloried 


jood. Here the thief was content with an overs) at) hig | expense !—“ Yet a sense of fraternity 


is Lieut. T. H. James, in the same neighbour- 
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might well have evoked an expression of sym- 
pathy, if not of protest, at so sorry a spectacle 
as the sale of an organ of public opinion in the 
open market-place. Mr. Thompson had, of 
course, a perfect legal right to do as he liked 
with his own. But if the Czar were to sell St. 
Isaac's Cathedral to the Mohammedans, he 
might still be within his legal rights, but his ac- 
tion would probably cost him his crown. There 
has seldom been a more cynical and unashamed 
exercise of the money power in journalism, and 
in the interest of the profession it is sincerely to 
be hoped that it will prove an unprofitable in- 
vestment.” But after all said and done, what- 
ever the Pall Mall may have been in years 
gone by, it has now long ceased to have much 
political power. When a paper goes in heavily 
for illustrations, and a “Children’s Page,” it 
ceases to be the organ of serious politicians. 





APPALLING DISASTER NEAR CANTON, 
A Canton correspondent sends us (China Afail) 
the following particulars of a terrible catastrophe 
which occurred at a place about 50 miles west 
of Canton, some two weeks ago :—‘‘ At Kam Li 
in Shiu Hing district a temple had been visited 
by a hand of robbers who demanded a sum of 
several thousand taels which was refused by 
those in charge of the temple. An immense 
mat-shed in front of the temple was crowded with 
people who were witnessing a theatrical per- 
formance then in progress. This shed the 
robbers set fire to, and the people rushed panic- 
stricken into the temple, the main entrance of 
which caught fire, and the result was that over 
fourteen hundred (1,400) people were either 
burned to death or smothered; most of the 
deaths were caused by suffocation, the wind 
having driven the smoke into the temple. A 
carefui register, just taken by the Magistrate re- 
sults at present in 1,940 missing. On December 
4th the native hospital (Oi Yuk Tong) sent over 
700 coffins to the scene of the disaster, besides 
many that were taken from the shops, Fatshan 
also sent hundreds of coffins. I have never 
seen the Chinese so awe-struck over anything 
as over this disaster which has resuited in such 
fearful loss of life.” 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
We learn from the W.-C. Dafly News that 


A protest signed by fourteen merchants and brokers, and 
the agents of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
oration, and the Bank of China, Japan and the Straits, 
in Calcutta, has been lodged with the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ‘against the memorial of the Indian Currency 
Association. “They declare that ‘the mem based 
upon a highly incorrect representation of facts, and its 
prayer to Parliament to empower the Government of India 
to deal with the Currency as it may deem fit, is one which, 
in our opinion, should on no account be granted.” In_ve- 
gard tothis protest the Englishman says —" Itis curious 
that signatories have apparently been unequal to the tasic 
of meeting the arguments of the memorialisis, or of sub- 
mitting reasons why their prayer should not be granted. 
OF the two banks with appear among the signatories, one 
was only established in Calcutta during the present year, 
while the other is the only Exchange Bank: that is worked 
entirely on a silver capital, and is therefore vitally in- 
terested in preventing the fall in the metal wi 
follow the declaration of a gold standard for India. 
contribution to the currency controversy the protest is 
significant. The number of its signatories makes a poor 
show as compared with the sixty-six members of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce who signed the original memorial.”* 





























DOG STEALING. 
Tue N.C. Daily News says:—* The stealing 
of dogs and shipping them away from the port 
seems to have become an organised business, 
and residents at the outports are requested to 
note the advertisement on our front page, in 
which the matter is referred to.” When a valu- 
able dog is missed in Yokohama, the first thing 
the owner doesis to communicate with friends in 
Shanghai with a view to its recovery, 





THE PACIFIC MAIL AND 0. AND 0. ROUT 
Ir is announced that during the winter months 
on the trips from Yokohama to San Francisco, 
the steamers of these companies will not go 
North of Latitude 40, thereby avoiding the cold 
and disagreeable weather so often experienced | 





on the Great Circle Track, which on the route | 


to San Francisco reaches Latitude 48 North. 


THE KEROSENE OIL CASE. 
be remembered that the appellants, 


Mourilyan, Heinman & Co., ied 
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this case to the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture after the decision in the appeal case 
which was in favour of the respondent, the 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken. We now learn 
that the former Court confirmed the judgment 
of the Tokyo Appeal Court and dismissed the 
appeal on the 22nd instant. 


SERVICES DUKING THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
Sunpay, Jan. 1.—Sermon on the Saviour's Gifts 
for Men, The Rev, G. M. Meacnam. 
Moxpay, Jan, 2.—Humiliation and Thanks- 
giving. The Rev. H. Loomis. 
Turspay, Jan. 3—The Church Universal. 
The Rev. W. T. Austen. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 4.--Nations and their Rulers. 
Mr. A. J. Wiexry. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 5.—Foreign Missions. 
The Rev. G, F. Draper. 
Frivay, Jan. 6.—Home Missions and the Jews. 
The Rev. E, S. Boorn. 
Saturpay, Jan. 7.—Families and Schools. 
Mr. W. D. S. Epwarps. 
Sunpay, Jan, 8.—Sermon on the Promised Out- 
Pouring. The Rev. A. A. Bennett. 
The sermons on the rst and the 8th will be 
preached at rr o'clock in the Union Church. 
The other services will be conducted in Van 
Schaik Hall at 5 o'clock p.m., except on Wed- 
nesday, when it will be: at 8 o'clock. 


HEALTH RETURNS. 
Dysentery has made great ravages this year 
throughout Japan. According to official in- 
vestigations, the total number of cases up to the 
2ist inst, was 69,231, of which 15,811 ended 
fatally. ‘The rate of mortality was thus 22 per 
cent. 





* 
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Small-pox is prevalent in many places, 
especially in the Prefectures of Gamma, Yama- 
guchi, and Hyogo. The total number, of cases 
reported from these places are 75, 19, and 121 
respectively. The disease has also invaded 
Hokkaido, where the number of cases has 
reached 2,469, of which 859 have resulted in 
death. 


CHINESE GALLANTRY. 
A Custom House officer, while on duty at 
the C.N. Co.’s wharf, Shanghai, accidentally 
walked over one of the pontoons into the water, 
where he remained for a considerable time till 
he was rescued by a quarter-master on one of 
the steamers. Several Chinamen came and 
looked at him as he was holding on to the pon- 
toon, but did not render him any assistance. It 
was a bitterly cold night, but the officer has not 
suffered any ill effect from his involuntary bath. 


FUNERAL OBSEQUJES FOR THE OFFICERS AND 
MBN OF THE “ CHISHIMA KAN.’ 
A. FUNERAL service on an imposing scale was 
conducted yesterday on account of the officers 
and men of the Imperial Japanese Navy who 
lost their lives by the sinking of the Chishima 
Kan, Her Britannic Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires, 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, Captain Ingles, 
R.N,, and a Lieutenant and a party of Seamen 
from H.B.M.’s Leander were among those pre- 
sent, The Captain of the Leander was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness from attending. 


Ick ON THE PRIHO. 
A corrrsronpent gravely informs the W.-C, 
Daily News that the steamer Fu Ping, on her 
way down rhe river from Tientsin, had to blow 
her whistle to warn carts to get out of her way. 
“This, L believe,” says the writer, “is not'a 
yarn, but itdoes not happen every day that land 
and water traffic impede one another. I sup- 
pose three inches of ice will bear carts and will 
yield to a steamer under way.” 


A TREATY WITH KOREA. 
Tue Ostasiatische Lloyd states that the heir pre- 
|sumptive to the Anstnan Throne, who 1s to 
leave Pola on the 15th inst., will proceed from 
Yokohama to Soul, to ratify the Treaty between 
Austria-Hungary and Korea, 



























SIR CKCIL ques nvr SMITH. 
A_Lonpon telegram in the Sydney Morning 
Heral e" that failing the appointment of 
oc 





Viscount Gormanstone, Governor of British 
Guiana, it is thought probable that Sir Cecil 
Clementi Smith, Governor of the Strait Settle- 
ments, may succeed Sir Robert Hamilton at 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


DISMASTED. 
Tur British barque S/rathmore put into Singa- 
pore on the 13th inst. for repairs, having been 
dismasted while on her way from the Philippines. 
It appears, says the Sfrag/s Times, that she left 
lloilo on the 17th November, bound for St. 
John's, Newfoundland, with a cargo of sugar 
and hemp. She encountered various winds up 
till the 30th November, when she got into a re- 
gular whirlwind in lat. 4°22 N. long. 110°30 E. 
Both her fore and main topmasts were carried 
away, and the mizenmast went by the board. 
Jurymasts were rigged up, with which she sailed 
into Singapore. 


THE CHINA ASSOCIATION. 

Tue N.C. Daily News is informed that Mr. W. 
H. Talbot has consented to act, on invitation, 
as Hon. Sec. and Treas,, pro ¢em.. to the pro- 
onal local committee of the China Associa- 
tion; and that the committee propose to calla 
meeting of resident members early in 1893, at 
which they will submit a report and resign their 
offices, in order that a committee may be then 
elected for the year, the members hereafter 
electing their committee annually. 





SHORT CROP. 
Tux Foochow Echo says the orange crop is 
very deficient this year. As compared with last 
year, the crop will be at least 50 per cent. short, 
and the price in consequence is at present $1} 
dearer than last year. At this increase of price 
shippers who had contracted in good time are 
doing but little. 





HYOGO ELECTION. 
Arrcecram from Hyogoannounces thatthe elec- 
tion of a member of the House of Representa- 
tives for the Second District of that Prefecture, 
has resulted in the return of Mr. Okuno Ko- 
shiro, the Zéyu-fo candidate, who obtained 993 
votes, against 939 polled by his opponent, Mr. 
Fujii Tomojiro, the Katshin-fo nominee, 


BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 
Tue Right Rev, Bishop Bickersteth left on Sun- 
day morning by the P. & O. steamer Malwa, 
ona visithome. He intends staying a while at 
Delhi, his old mission station, and hopes to re+ 
turn to Japan by November. 





SHANGHAI SHIPPING. 
Durtnc November 241 vessels entered at the 
Shanghai Customs and 17 Chinese lorchas as 
follows :—British 143 ; Chinese 53 ; German 19; 
Japanese 16 ; French 4; Austrian 4; and Nor- 
wegian 2. 





ECCENTRIC—IF TRUE. 
Tue N.C. Datly News learns that the U.S, Con- 
sul at Amoy has officially notified that his post 
will be filled during his absence from the port by 
his Chinese interpreter. 


THE BRITISH MINISTER TO CHINA, 
Mr. Nicnoras O'Conor has been received in 
audience by the Emperor. The audience took 
place in a pavilion situated in the Palace grounds, 
but not in the Palace itself. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
nice caliias 





The situation remains unchanged and un- 
certain, The Jii Shimpo, which last week 
advised the Government either to retrace its 


path and pursue an independent 
take further steps in the direction of party 
Government, now positively recommends it 
to adopt the latter course and organize a coali- 
tion Cabinet. So far as the present struggle 
between the Cabinet and the Opposition 
over the Budget is concerned, that, in our 
contemporary’s opinion, is a comparatively in- 
significant affair, for there will be some means 


policy or to 
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tending parties. But the repetition ‘of these 
harrassing struggles years after year is highly 
prejudicial to the true interests of the country. 
Therefore, the Fs// is very anxious to find some 
method of settling the dispute once for all. It 
is convinced that mere compromise on the 
question of the Budget can contribute little to 
the solution of the problem. For the true mo- 
tive actuating the Popular party in its opposition 
to the Cabinet, is not a desire to cut down pub- 
lic expenses but unquenchable thirst for a share 
in the conduct of the Administration. No ar- 
rangement will answer the purpose which does 
not satisfy this engrossing desire for political 
power on the part of the Popular party. But 
our contemporary does not seem to think it 
practicable to introduce at once a system of 
party Government. Its advice is that some 
provisional arrangement be effected between 
Clan Government and Government by Party. 
Such an arrangement may be contrived by or- 
ganizing a Coalition Cabinet; in other words, 
by inducing men like Count Itagaki and Count 
Okuma to join the present Ministry. Our con- 
temporary fears that the members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet and the leaders of the Opposition 
may feel equally disinclined to take the initiative 
in this matter, but thinks that, as the necessity 
is urgent, the elder statesmen in the Govern- 
ment as well as in the Opposition ought to 
put aside the awkwardness of the situation and 
join once more for the sake of the country. 
The Fiji observes that, should such a coalition 
Ministry be formed, it would serve as an effec- 
tive respite from the present distracting struggle 
between the Government and the Opposition 
and thus lead to the smooth introduction of a 
system of Government by Party. Such is the 
gist of the F's opinion. It appears to be 
shared by no small section of the public. 





ame 

Many doubts are entertained, however, as to 
whether such an arrangement would produce 
the desired effect. Itis feared by some that, 
even if both Count Itagaki and Count Okuma 
should consent to join the Cabinet, the ma- 
jority of their adherents would refuse to follow 
their leaders into the official camp. That 
such a dénouement is probable may be seen 
from what the Yomiuri Shimbun says on the 
subject. Our contemporary declares that the 
final triumph of the Popular Party is already in 
sight, and that the best policy for that Party to 
pursue is to stick to its original programme. 
The people at large, it says, are discontented 
with the Government, and are looking about 
forasaviour. Such a saviour, in our contem- 
porary’s opinion, will appear among the mem- 
bers of the Popular Party. Hence, nothing could 
be\more unwise for the Popular Party than to con- 
clude an ignoble peace with the Government. 
The Yomiuri, however, notices with regret that 
the leaders of the two parties constituting the 
Opposition are now inclined to moderate views. 
It then alludes to Count Itagaki’s speech on the 
subject of the Newspaper Regulations, and to 
Count Okuma’s conversation on the situation. 
From the former, it discovers that the Radical 
leader is ready to make large concessions to the 
Government on the questions which have figured 
most conspicuously in the Opposition pro- 
gramme, while from Count Okuma’s conversa- 
tion it learns that the Progressionist leader is 
not disinclined to join a hybrid Cabinet, com- 
posed of clan and party elements. Our con- 
temporary wonders what had made these states- 
men change their political creed so radically. 
A plain hint is given them that, if they mean to 
join the Government under such conditions, 
they must be prepared to part company with 


their present followers. 
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With regard to the question of the Budget, 
it is generally believed that some form of com- 
promise will be effected between the Cabinet 
and the Opposition. Rumour goes so far as to 
say that Count Ito is inclined to agree to the 
reductions recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee, But people do not believe that. The 
Progressionist organs exhort the Popular Party 
to stand to their guns, and make no compro- 
mise with the Cabinet. mise would 
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iis the tax on sake, tobacco, and incomes, 


be a virtual surrender on the part of the Popular 
Party, while, on the contrary, in the opinion 
of these papers, there would be no such humi- 
liation on the part of the Ito Cabinet in agreeing 
to the Budget Committee's report, since re- 
duction of public expenditure is the avowed 
object of Counts Ito and Inouye. The Hochi 
Shimbun places special emphasis on this point. 
It strongly recommends Count Ito to adopt the 
Budget Committee's ‘report and thus fulfill one 
of the cherished objects of his political career. 
There is nothing strange in our contemporary’s 
views, but we are disposed to think that their 
tone is significant. It appears to be the tone 
not of an enemy merely desirous of embarrasing 
the Cabinet, but rather of a writer anxious to 
find out an honourable pretext for those in 
power to agree to the proposed reductions in 
the Budget. Such inferences may, of course, 
be erroneous, but the impression produced by 
the Hoch#'s articles is distinct. Read in this 
light, the Progressionist organ’s recommendation 
to the Cabjnet must be taken as an indication 
of a change in the attitude of its party toward 
those in power. fs 
Paar 

bene Nichi Nichi Shimbun is not opposed to 
a compromise between the Government and the 
Opposition on the question of the Budget, but 
does not hesitate to pronounce the Budget 
Committee's reductions so entirely impractic- 
able that the Cabinet can never consent to 
them. They have been proposed, not because 
they are possible, but because they provide 
funds for cutting down the land tax and re- 
assessing the taxable value of land. Reduc- 
tions proposed for such ends can never be 
agreed to, especially when they are very unequal 
in different branches of the Administration. 
Should the Cabinet be weak enough to yield 
to these unreasonable changes, the Wicht Nicht 
is convinced that the whole nation, with the 
exception of party politicians, will strongly con- 
demn the Government. 
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‘The Opposition journals continue to use pur- 
suasion and intimidation to prevent the House 
of Representatives from approving the resuscita- 
tion of the appropriations for the construction of 
war-vessels.. The Kokumin Shimbun begs op- 
position members of the Diet who are disposed 
to support these appropriations in exchange for 
the re-assessment of the taxable value of land, 
to bear in mind that, although Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro and others pretend that the Govern- 
ment will agree to re-assessment if the Naval 
appropriations be granted, serious credit is not 
to be placed in the prediction, They further 
assert that Gount Inouye himself was unable to 
give a definite answer, when recently questioned 
by a certain Popular member of the Diet, as to 
whether the Government would carry out re-as- 
sessment, if the Diet consented to the construc- 
tion of war-vessels; and that, even if the 
Government were disposed to make an exchange 
between the Naval appropriations and re-assess- 
ment, the House of Peers might not consent 
to the Re-assessment Bill. 

oe 

The Fomiuri Shimbun advises Opposition 
members of the Diet who are pledged to sup- 
port the Re-assessment Bill, to go down to their 
constituencies while the Diet stands adjourned 
and ask the electors whether they would like to 
have their land values reassessed in exchange for 
the construction of war-vessels. Should the elec- 
tors be inclined to accept re-assessment at that 
cost, their representatives should expound the ob- 
jections to such acourse. Our contemporary 
understands very well the difficult situation in 
which these members of the Diet find them- 
selves, but sees no reason why they should not 
be able to convince their electors of the absolute 
necessity of rejecting the Naval appropriations 
in order to compel the reform of the Navy. On 
the other hand, the Vomiurt recommends the 
Government to withdraw the Re-assessment 
Bill. Both Count Inouye and Mr. Watanabe in- 
sisted that the fate of the Re-assessment Bill 
must depend on that of the Bills for incteas- 








[The latter Bills havin; 
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ed by the Lower House, there is no hope, 
according to the Government’s view, of realiz- 
ing the funds tor Re-assessment. Consequenily, 
the Yoméur? requests the Cabinet to withdraw 
the Re-assessment Bill. Moreover, such with- 
drawal must be effected before the appropria- 
tions for the construction of war-vessels come 
up for discussion. For should the Bill be 
withdrawn, after the appropriations have been 
rejected by the House of Representatives, the 

overnment will be open to the charge of sacri- 
ficing to political considerations a question of 
such importance as the re-assessment of the tax- 
able value of land. 
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Much journalistic indignation is vented 
against the members of the Upper House, on 
account of their having rejected all the mea- 
sures initiated by the Lower House, those mea- 
sures being in accordance with the well ex- 
pressed wishes of the people. It is reported 
that the politicians pledged to the reduction of 
the land tax have under consideration a plan 
for organizing a demonstration on a large scale 
against the House of Peers, and that a manifesto 
to be addressed to all the landowners through- 
out the country has nearly beencompleted. The 
Kokumin Shimbun observes that there is no truth 
in the remark that the Japanese are a radical and 
excitable people, for had such been their dis- 
position, they would not have tolerated the ex- 
istence of a House of Peers bent upon thwarting 
their wishes. The House of Peers during the 
past three years has steadily opposed the ex- 
tension of liberty of speech and publication, the 
reduction of the land tax, and the re-assessment 
of the taxable vulue of land. But the people 
have never raised their voice against such un- 
reasonable conduct, neither have the press ques- 
tioned the right of the hereditary branch of the 
Legislature to exist. Nevertheless, our contem- 
porary does not think that the House of Peers 
can continue permanently in such a route with 
safety. ‘‘ How long,” says the Kokumén in con- 
clusion, “are our countrymen going to bear 
patiently with such a House of Peers; and how 
long is the House of Peers going to cling to 
such large privileges?” 


* 
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Even a paper of the ijf Shémpo's standing 
is inclined to believe that the House of Peers is 
too subservient to the Government, and recom- 
mends its members to show their independence 
by taking prompt and impartial measures to 
dispose of the question of re-assessment of the 
taxable value of land. 


* 
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The Peers find a strong friend in the Choya 
Shimbun, That journal has no sympathy with 
the present agitation against the Upper House. 
It fails to see any reason why men of indepen- 
dent opinions should have acted otherwise than 
the Peers have acted. Their opposition to the 
removal of restrictions upon liberty of speech 
and publication, is approved by every intel 
gent observer outside the sphere of party politic: 
while their rejection of the land tax and other 
Bills, is based on the indisputable ground that 
in the present condition of thiugs itisimpossible 
to obtain the funds for carrying out such re- 
forms. Thus their conduct being approved by 
all impartial observers, the Peers are exhorted 
to stand firm and do their duty fearlessly. 














MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS. 
Sere a 

The press of the month just passed, gives an 
instructive view of the tendency of present re- 
ligions thought and life in Japan. The prevail- 
ing tone among Christian writers is that of 
encouraged faith and hope. Among Bud- 
dhists the confidence of the Christians is mark- 
edly supported, negatively, by a general lament 
over the degenerate condition of the official 
guardiansof established Buddhism, and, directly, 
by an explicit recognition of the persistent 
strength of Christianity elsewhere in the world, 
and the maturing among the Japanese people 
‘Of jthesefcomitions which at length will favour 
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the spread in the empire of the great religion of 
the West. Closely allied with this recognition 
of the power and progress of Christianity, is 
the increasing momentum of a newly aroused 
ethical sense, which of late has enlisted 
the services of a number of earnest thinkers, 
and is now formulating in definite plans 
for influencing the general public. Seve- 
ral writers are urging the rebuilding of the 
memorable Yedo shrine dedicated to Con- 
fucius, and the re-establishment of the festival 
once celebrated in memory of the Chinese sage. 
In no direction, however, is there any clearly ex 
pressed conviction that the religious institutions 
of the past in Japan are able to meet the needs 
of the people, in their present social and politi- 
cal changes. The advocates of Shinto seem 
to feel that they are part of a forlorn hope. 
The leaders among the Buddhists are altern- 
ately rebuking the members of the priesthood, 
and appealing to the pure teachings of the 
saints of ancient times in aid of their 
cause. Even the movers of the project for 
reviving and magnifying the influence of Con- 
fucius, admit that the new age needs new 
methods and a _uew interpretation of the 
ancient maxims. The general impression made 
by the current literature is, in a word, that re- 
ligious thought and life show a decided tendency 
to express in some way the progressive forces 
operative among the people, and, indeed, to 
admit that the religious influences which have 
come from the West, are, sooner or later, to 
direct the development of religion and ethics in 
Japan. During the month there have been no 
notable religious assemblies. Last month's 
great failure, the meeting of the Shingon sects, 
still evokes considerable unfavourable comment 
from Buddhist writers, The proposed Inter- 
national Conference of Religions at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, has been the subject of 
extended discussion, especially in the Buddhist 
periodicals. 
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The most noteworthy article coming from 
among Christians is one by that prolific and in- 
telligent writer, Rev. J. T. Yokoi, in four succes. 
sive issues of the Airisufokvo Shimbun (Con- 
gregational), entitled “Japan's Ethico-Religious 
Regeneration.” Mr. Yokoi first clears his way 
by a critical review of the religions prevalent in 
Japan in the past. Shintoism, he says, is in- 
lerior in its philosophy to Buddhism, and in its 
general ethics is surpassed by Confucianism, 
but, as a system of national ethics, in its teach- 
ings concerning loyalty and filial piety, it has 
taught the people a glorious national ideal. 
Buddhism, although negative in morals and 
pessimistic in motive, brought the arts of civili- 
zation in ancient times to uncivilized Japan; it 
set forth life as having possibilities beyond and 
above worldly pleasure ; its ceremonies are living 
poems; it softened the harshness of a wild 
people ; it inculcated honesty and obedience ; it 
had a positive beneficial effect upon general 
morality. Confucianism, whose Classics were 
the bible of the middle and upper classes, 
taught loyalty, filial piety, love, and uprighine: 
It was largely the source of the forces which 
brought about the last great reformation of the 
government. But, as living powers, these re- 
ligions are things of the past. The people, 
deprived of their guidance, became rapidly 
degenerate and the nation was confronted with 
the serious problem of how to bring about a 
necessary moral regeneration. By the recent 
importation of material civilization from the 
West, the people were blinded. Various at- 
tempts have been made to remedy the evil 
Christianity has been proposed asacure. Many 
books upon ethics have been written and cir- 
cenlaied. Confucianism has been recommend: 
ed anew; so, also, Buddhism. But the ad- 
vocates of Confucianism do not understand the 
new conditions and needs of society. They can- 
not sympathize with the minds of the young 
men who read Mill, Comte, Spencer, and Heel 
The servile students of the Chinese Classics 
thirty years ago, do not resemble at all the 
students of the same Classics to-day. To-day, 
Confucius is read critically. The Classics do 
not settle ethical questions by rational pro- 
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cesses. Nor can the sayings of Confucius 
be applied to the changed society of to-day. 
For seli-culture, family and state government, 
they have still many excellences, but for the 
social status of woman, for the new relations of 
the aged and young, they have no authoritative 
voice now. Again, Confucianism has not now 
any great men among its exponents. It is 
powerless to remedy the present evil. Budd- 
hism, too, is powerless. It is not really philo- 
sophic, however much this character be claimed 
for it. Itis like one whose support has been 
cutaway. In fact, continues Mr. Yokoi, the 
Japan of to-day is in many respects like the 
Rome of two thousaud years ago. And as then, 
no religion but Christianity could meet the 
needs of the Roman empire, so now in Japan, 
Christianity only can solve the nation’s problem, 
True, it is said that the Christian principle of 
individualism is not in harmony with the social 
organization of this people. But the Japan of 
thirty years ago is no more. By acceptance of 
the new civilization in recent times, ghe. old re- 
lations in society are radically changed. Men 
and even women are no longer held by the old 
bonds. The principle of individualism has be- 
come dominant. Religion henceforth must 
become individualistic. Christianity, which has 
in it all that was excellent in Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and which can hold together 
society, organized as modern society is, under 
the principle of individualism, is the  re- 
ligion which is needed for the new Japan. 
In a Sermon on the “Creed of Christ,” in the 
same periodical, Mr. Yokoi gives his ideal of 
the Christianity he advocates for the new Japan. 
Christ’s creed was ‘ Love to God and Love to 
Man.” This creed should be made our own, 
not by external ceremony, nor by obedience to a 
Church, but by earnest, inward faithfulness, 
This subject is further illuminated in the Kirisu- 
to-kyo Shimbun by Mr. S. Sugiyama in an article 
on “The Mission of Christianity in Japan. 
The article is offered by way of protest to the 
declaration of the Rev. J. Barnet, of Toynbee 
Hall, London, that the Japanese people having 
become insincere and untrustworthy, should be 
brought under the teaching of the Old Testament 
and the Ten Commandments, which humble 
and awe men, rather than under the Gospel 
of the New Testament which proclaims human 
dignity. Against all this Mr, Sugiyama enters 
an earnest protest. He admits that the Japanese 
people now are self-conscions and critical, but 
that an appeal to the Old Testament will not 
humble and convert them. They must be met 
by proclamation of the love of God, as aGod 
of love. They must have placed before them 
the great message of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. This is the mis- 
sion of Christianity to Japan, and only in ful- 
fulling this mission is there real hope for the 
welfare of the people. Inthe Mutuin Shimpo 
(Presbyterian) Mr. Hyodayu Shimanuki writes 
as though there were now no longer any ques- 
tion as lo the right of Christians to consider 
Japan as not only certain to be a part of Chris- 
tendom in the near futare, but as appointed to 
be the herald of Christianity and of Christian 
civilization to the whole Orient. His theme is 
“Two Great Missions of Japanese Christians.” 
He is convinced, first, that God has given to 
the Christians of this land the task of solving 
the social problems of the people. He quotes 
largely from Hevry George's “Social Pro- 
blems” and from General Booth’s ‘Darkest 
England,” and urges Christians here, to forward 
the work of social regeneration. He is also 
enthusiastic under the conviction that Japan is 
the head of the countries of the Eastin the arts, 
the sciences, law, commerce, politics, and in 
religion, His plea is, that as Japan has receiv- 
ed, so should she also give. Referring to the 
question raised in the late Osaka Conference 
about sending a missionary to Korea, Mr. 
Shimanuki says that the Japanese Christians 
are in duty bound to send heralds of the 
gospel and of the new social life into. all 
surrounding lands, to Saghalien, Kamtschatka 
iberia, Manchuria, China, Formosa, Siam 
and Burmah, This should be done, not under 
the impulse of emotion, but seriously, and 
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under a'clear sense of duty. In the Fukuin 
Shimpo also, Mr. S. Yuya seeks to mediate 
between the Conservative and Liberal Christi- 
anities, in the interests of one Christianity for 
Japan. He is described by the editor asa poet 
among Christians, His article may be taken as 
one among many signs that the sharp antagon- 
isms which divide the various Christian de- 
nominations of Europe and America, are not of 
radical importance to the Christian bodies in 
Japan who bear the names of the Western 
Churches. Mr, Yuya declares that it is not 
wise to act an old drama ina new theatre, This 
is attempted here not only by Confucianists and 
Buddhists, but by Christians also. When Liberal 
Christianity was first brought to Japan, it was 
considered to be Satan by the Christians already 
here, When the Pentateuch was criticized, 
many thought that violence was done to the 
memory of Moses, whom God had caused to 
write by his own right hand. When miracles 
were criticized, it was to many Christians as 
though a castle were being besieged. Couserva- 
tives among Christians had taken the ideas re- 
ceived thirty years ago, and had established them 
as final for Christianity. Buttheologyisa progres- 
sive science, and the true orthodoxy should be 
received and upheld by both Conservatives and 
Liberals, who should be united in their common 
work, Thus far Mr. Yuya. We should be glad 
to set forth Mr. Yuya's exposition of this true 
and harmonizing orthodoxy, but the writer 
closes his article with the mediating exborta- 
tion only, Atany rate, the article is a good 
illustration of the larger sympathies by which 
Japanese Christians are moved. 
o*s 

As for the remaining orthodox Christian pe- 
riodicals, the issues of the month do not give 
any especially noticeable articles. They are 
devoted chiefly to the “things which edify,” 
and to ecclesiastical news. Considerable notice 
is made of the visit to Japan of Father Endea- 
vour Clarke, the organizer of the first “ Young 
People’s Christian Endeavour Society,” which 
in a few years has been followed by the o-gani- 
zation of fellow societies more than twenty 
thousand in number, having a membership of 
more than one million workers. Christmas and 
the New Year festivals are brightened by many 
hymns, sermons, and notes which occupy a good 


deal of the December space. 
* 








ae 

Among the Liberal Christian magazines we 
notice an article in the Fiyu Kirisutokyo Zas- 
shi on the “ Aim of Liberal Christianity,” which 
is an exposition, especially of the purpose 
of the Universalist mission to Japan. The aim 
is practical, to cultivate man’s mental and 
moral character by placing before him a perfect 
moral ideal. To this end, we should bring men 
into personal contact with Christ's mind. Our 
aim is to make men, men. The Shiuri (German 
Evangelical) contains this month very few articles 
by native writers. Dr. Christlieb, a new mem- 
ber of the mission, makes two valuable contri- 
butions in religious history and philosophy, and 
there is a reprint of Mr. Spinner’s paper of a few 
yearsago,onIndia, The Shuyo (Unitarian) has 
a large number of articles, all by native writers, 
some of them of considerable note, such as Ru- 
sakabe Sannosuke, who contributes a paper on 
the “Relation between Common School Edu- 
cation and the Right of Freedom in Belief,” 
referring to the late Kumamoto school trouble. 
Masataro Sawayanagi, writes on “ Moral Con- 
duet;” Rev. J. T. Yokoi’s English address at the 
farewell banquet to Mr. Schmiedel appears in 
Japanese form, and Jitsunen Saji begins a 
series of papers on the “ One Divine Being.” 
Denshichiro Tajiro continues his articles on 
“ Why Educators are indifferent to Religion.” In 
the Buddhist magazine Denso, the Editor takes 
the professors and officers of the Koya San 
school severely to task for the sympathy shown 
hy some students there for the doctrines of the 
Unitatians, Some letters from several Koya 
San students were published in last month's 
Shukyo, expressing great admiration for the 
rational religion taught in the Unitarian maga- 
zine, and advancing the hope that ten thousand 
priests right be converted to such doctrines, 
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The editor of Denfo sees great danger ahead 
for an institution with such students. 
* . * 

In the Buddhist press we meets with a number 
of unusually interesting essays. Among articles 
of exceptional value to those who are studying 
the religious developments of the times, is one in 
the Keiset Hakugi by Mr. Masahiro Iwao, under 
the rather startling title, ‘A Christian Reaction 
is Coming.” The writer says ; Christianity has 
great power. This power lies not in its piety, in 
its offer of pardon through Christ, or in Church 
Governments. Christianity is to be feared. If 
royal power could suppress it, it would hive 
been suppressed long ago by Rome. If philoso- 
phy could destroy it, it would have has been 
destroved by the Greeks. It Barbarism could 
ruin it, it would have gone down before the 
Northern Barbarians. If other religions could 
annihilate it, it would have disappeared under 
Mohammedanism. If Civilization could obliter- 
ate il, it would have been blotted out by Modern 
Civilization. If it depended upon a nationality, 
it would have failed in the Middle Ages. Chris- 
tianity has irresistible power. Where is this 
power? When Christianity came to Japan it 
started upon a career of rapid growth, but at the 
issue of the Imperial Rescript not long ago, its 
career was suddenly checked. It was dis- 
covered that Christianity conflicts with the 
fundamental principles of Oriental Society, — 
loyalty and filial obedience. True, Christians 
have a principle of loyalty and filial obedi- 
ence, but it differs from that of Japan. In 
the East loyalty involves personal love with 
service ; in Christianity loyalty is simply service 
in a political sense. It is true that in the Ten 
Commandments it is written, ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother,” but Christ widened 
this principle and placed humanity before 
parents. Remember how Christ behaved to- 
wards his own mother. Christianity makes 
God and Christ the centre of devotion. In the 
East devotion centres on the Sovereign as in 
Christianity it centres on God. Can the career 
of Christianity in Japan be renewed? Oriental 
morality depends upon the glory of the Imperial 
House. If that fade, there is no obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in thisempire. Buddhism 
has not the historical merits of Christianity, but 
in doctrine it is much deeper and nobler. Yet, 
Buddhists are relying upon the power of the 
national ideal to resist the encroachments of the 
foreign faith. Apparently ‘this reliance is in 
vain. Christianity can be defeated only by the 
truth in Buddhism itself. Buddhists seek pro- 
tection in the wrong direction, Events are 
opening the way for the dominion of Christianity, 
We see many evidences of the coming revival 
of Christianity. The spirit of nationalism is 
growing weak and cold. This is Christianity’s 
opportunity, The New Buddhists, who sent 
for Mr. Olcott, are disappearing. This gives 
an advantage to Christianity. The wings for 
the Christian flight are already forming. Witness 
the many young men who have been educated 
in Christian schools, and the myriad changes in 
the political and industrial realms, under West- 
ern influence. And note too, the general weak- 
ening of antipathy to Christianity itself. Mr. 
Iwao thus closes his significant warning. It is a 
remarkable expression of the shikata ga nat 
mood into which more than Mr. Iwao have fallen, 
concerning the religions future of this country. 
Somewhat in the same vein the editor of the 
Bukkyo Koronwrites in view of the near comple- 
tion of the great Amida Temple of the Higashi 
Hongwanji. Many think, says the writer, that 
Buddhism is flourishing, but really Buddhism is 
relying for its support upon old men and 
women, while Christianity is finding its reliance 
in hopeful young men and in men of social in- 
fluence. Look at the Doshisha. See its flourish- 
ing nine departments, especially its school of 
science. We must not content ourselves with 
crying, “Long live Buddhism.” When we look 
at the Buddhist priesthood we fear for the 
future of our faith. Our enemy is near and our 
soldiers are weak. Hongwanji should not 
be satisfied with its achievements; all our 
sects should be earnestly at work. In the 
Hansei Zasshé, under the heading, ‘‘ Formal- 
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ism among Buddhists,” the writer bewails the 
evident decline of Buddhism. He says, the 
priests have become like mere hanashika (story 
tellers), and are only servants of the cemeteries. 
Many of them eat meat and drink wine. Bud- 
dhism is nominally universal in Japan, but its 
spirit has fled; there remain only customs and 
ceremonies. The empire of the faith has already 
disappeared, The Denfo summons believers 
to brave courage concerniig their beliefs, 
since great men among Buddhists are not 
to be found, and there is no great hope 
to be placed on the young men of the day. 
Further, in “Some Words on the Condition of 
Society,” the editor of the Bukkyo Koron is 
greatly distressed at the present social state. 
The common people could be directed into the 
path of truth, but those who have all the luxu- 
ries of life at command care little for their own 
honour and uprightness. Politics cannot unite 
the people. Present education cannot be trust- 
ed with young men. Law cannot declare what is 
just and unjust. We are in the dark age of truth. 
There is a mighty call for men who shall save 
society. Those who are now entangled in pre- 
sent society, cannot save it, Only superior men, 
living above society, can deliver society. Real 
religious men and true Buddhists are the demand 
of the hour. 











* 
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Per conira, however, some Buddhist writers 
are unwilling to admit that their cause is failing. 
In the Gokoku, Mr. Mokurai Shimaji sees now 
a great “ Opportunity for Spreading Buddhism 
in the West.” Already the Shojo (the Smaller 
Vehicle) has found many adherents in Europe 
and Americ: It has been taken there, not 
by priests of the faith, but by foreigners 
themselves. The Westerns, proud of their 
own civilization, are thus becoming enlighten- 
ed, Religion is the only force in which the 
Western people know that they are inferior to 
the nations of the Kast. Buddhism in all its 
forms is deep in doctrine and life. But the 
Shojo is far inferior to the Daijo (the Great 
Vehicle). If, then, the Shojo is meeting with 
such wide acceptance abroad, what will be the 
effect if the Dasjo can be proclaimed there? 
The conflict between materialism and spiritual- 
ism can be settled only by the Dazjo. Letus wed 
the Daijo and Western Thought. Heaven has 
now given us the opportunity to do this. At 
Chicago next year the fitting time will come. 
Here is a gleam of light for our truth. Let us not 
ignore it, With the bloom of Buddhism in the 
West, here it will flourish but the more. In the 
Hanset Zasshi, Mr. Saishi Nakajima writes from 
Peking of the “ Missionary in China,” admiring 
the work of the Christian missionaries there and 
advising the Japanese Buddhists to send their 
own representatives to that country, The field 
isready, and Buddhists will fail in their duty 
if this field is not occupied by them. The 
Dento is opposed to any stimulation of an.anti- 
foreign feeling in Japan. What relics of this feel- 
ing there are now constitute a just reason why 
Japan is not great, and why Buddhism isnot more 
prosperous. Under the heading “ Influence of 
Civilization upon Religion,” a writer in the 
Bukkyo Koron thinks he has discovered dis- 
tress among Christians, conscious of the destruc- 
tion of the basis of their faith by the forces 














at work in civilization. Here is hope for 
Buddhism, In the same magazine, the edi- 
tors notes an interesting movement among 


Japanese Buddhists for the restoration of the 
ancient Indian home shrine of Sakya Muni, 
which has long been occupied by Biahmans. 
An office of the organization for this purpose has 
been opened in the Shiba Koen. Several other 
articles which relieve the almost universal pessi- 
mistic tone of the Buddhist periodicals of the 
month, might be noted were space at command. 
* ve * 

The commotion caused by the disturbed Con- 
ference of the Shingon sects at Toji, Kyoto, last 
month has not yet subsided, Its seceding mem- 
bers are compared in the Denso to soshé and 
disobedient children, The Doga&u characterizes 
the discussions as like the fight of an ape and a 
dog. The Conference effected nothing but a 
widening of the gap between the old and new 





sects, when such great questions as education 
and the many other social reforms of the day 
should have received earnest treatment. 

a" 

Several Buddhist writers devote considerable 
space to the coming International Conference of 
Religions at Chicago. In the Bukkyo, Mr. Soen 
Shaku encourages his fellow believers to take 
part in the Conference. The Chicago mani- 
festo proclaims among its fundamental princi- 
ples both! theism and immortality, and seeks to 
strengthen opposition to materialism, YetBudd- 
hists should not ignore the Conference on this 
account. They should freely present their own 
opinions. Materialism may be considered the 
assistant, rather than the enemy, of spiritualism. 
The object of Buddhism is to’ make spiritual 
light bright without destroying mater. Of 
course we are in conflict with theism, but im- 
mortality is a problem in which all religions are 
concerned. The other articles of the Manifesto 
are of great importance to Buddhists. The 
fear that the Conference is to be a Christian 
movement against other religions should not 
affect us. We are not to be mere toys there. 
The Conference isone of our great opportunities. 
The aim proposed may not be reached, but the 
event is one of the significant things of history. 
No rocky mountain should come between us 
and it. Through it, we can send Buddhism to 
the West. Somewhat more generously the 
editor of the Hansei Zasshi writes on the 
same subject. The Conference is a light 
spot in the present age, through ils open- 
ing of sympathy among believes. If we can 
not unite in theology, we can consider such 
subjects as temperance, labour, and the differ- 
ences between rich and poor. By going to 
Chicago, our minds will be opened, and America 
will be hospitable to us all. The United States 
are called the heavenly kingdom of freedom, 
and we may look for the coming of a Washing- 
ton of the spirit. And here is the opportunity 
to make Buddhism known to the world. 








. 
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Last, but not least, among the topics of the 
month is the essay of Mr. Seiran Ouchi in the 
Gokoku, on the ‘ Revival of the Confucius 
Festival.” This festival was established more 
than one thousand years ago. It flourished 
until the Restoration. Its chief place of cele- 
bration was at the Shohei-ko in Hongo. But 
with the Restoration, although in many respects 
the country was improved, the moral forces 
among the people weakened ; the public morality 
fell away ; reverence for Confucius disappeared, 
and the memorable festival became extinct. 
Although a Buddhist, Mr. Ouchi says he is seri- 
ously troubled over the impotence of the me- 
mory of the Chinese teacher in the life of Japan 
He would revive that memory if possible. He 
would take away from the Uyeno Hakubutsu- 
kwan the old statue of Confucius, nowonly the 
object of the careless sight of curiosity seekers 
and would réenshrine it in a worthy temple 
and establish anew the neglected festival. By 
this means he would seek to stimulate the weak- 
ened ethical sense of the people. There is now 
but one Confucian temple in Japan, that of the 
Shizutani School, in Bizen. To the shame of 





Tokyo, the seat of Government and the 
resort of scholars and educators, the old 
shrine of Confucius exists no longer. Let us 


build again this holy place, establish anew the 
ancient festival, and inspire the people with the 
morality of the sage of the East. 


* 
awe 


Among minor notes we observe that Mr, Mo- 
kurai Shimaji, whose opinions are summarized 
above, has been unanimously elected by Hon- 
gwanjiasits representative to the Universal Relig: 
ous Conference at Chicago, and that Mr. Junjiro 
Takahashi has received a scholarship from the 
University of Oxford, the first Japanese student 
so honoured, It has been voted by the Hon- 
gwanji to have a Summer School next year, 
probably at Hakone. Mr. Nakanishi, whose 
remarkable concessions concerning Christianity 
we have several times noticed during the year 
past, has becomes editor of the Osaka Maicho 
Shimbun. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


AND ITS LANGUAGE. 
ceseaianre = 


HE President of the House of Repre- 

sentatives delivered a very singular 
ruling on the 23rd instant. The House is 
disgraced by the presence of some three 
or four members who appear to think 
violence of language an efficient substitute 
for solid argument, and who do not hesi- 
tate to pervert into gross license the 
liberty of speech secured to them by the 
Constitution. These members make them- 
selves particularly prominent where there 
is question of any radical change in exis 
ing laws, as, for example, when the Op- 
position trots out its pet hobbies, removal 
of the restrictions upon newspapers and 
public meetings, abolition of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations, and so forth. 
Yet, if the plain truth be told, the most 
sanguine believer in Japan’s moral balance 
and rapidity of assimilation must be stag- 
gered he hears the excesses to 
which these clamorous champions of free- 





when 


dom are betrayed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Crying loudly for liberty, they 
offer in their own practice a conspicuous 
example of the perils of premature free- 
dom. That the general sentiment of the 
House is opposed to such displays, there 
can be no question, and the President has 
more than once shown a strong disposition 
tocheckthem. But on the 23rd instant, he 
madea ruling strangely at variance with his 
usual tendency. Mr. HASEGAWA TAI, ex- 
plaining a series of Questions addressed by 
himself and others to the Government, used 
language of the most unbridled character. 
“Tdo not hesitate,” he said, ‘to declare 
positively that the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education are criminal violators of 
Imperial commands and criminal violators 
of the Imperial Ordinances (ichoku no gai- 
nin chorei than no zainin to dantei suru 
nikabakaranu de arimasu). * * * Why 
does not the Government bring such aden 
of ogres into subjection (uaze seifu ga 
kaku no gotoki bake-mono-yashiki no taiji 
wo shinai no de avimasu)?” At the con- 
clusion of the long speech in the course of 
which these words were used, the Govern- 
ment Delegate rose and inquired whether 
such expressions were in order, whereupon 
the President ruled that they were. Upon 
what grounds this remarkable ruling was 
based we are unable to understand clearly. 
Mr. Hosut Toru is usually very explicit 
and distinct in ( 

but on 


his utterances from the 
chair, this occasion he was so 
vague that it remains still uncertain whe- 
ther he intended to say that the phrases 
in question were permissible as being 
after a fashion, interrogative, or whether 
he held them in order as mere expressions 
At all events, he 
allowed them to go unrebuked, and we 
believe that a ruling so singular must 
stand as the chief of the very rare mistakes 
he has made since his elevation to the 
difficult position of President of the 


of individual opinion. 
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House of Representatives. If such langu- 
age as Mr. HASEGAWA used be in order 
it is obvious that no exist to 
the license exercisable within the House. 
Happily there is a limit, however, name- 
ly, the good sense of the members 
themselves. It must be recorded to the 
credit of the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives that with the exception of 
a very small coterie of professional agita- 
tors, numbering not more than five at the 
utmost, the members are invariably cir- 


limits 


cumspect and decorous in both language 
and demeanour. They show no sympathy 
with men like Messrs. HASEGAWA Tal, 
TANAKA SHOZO, and so forth. But, on the 
other hand, they have certainly shown too 
much indulgence towards them, and itis 
a very happy episode in the history of 
Japanese representative institutions that 
arrangements are now at last made for 
the purpose of putting an end to this dis- 
grace of unparliamentary language. After 
the wild charges preferred by Messrs. 
MarvuyAMA MEISEI and TANAKA SHQZO, 
against central and local officials in con- 
with the disbursement of the 
Earthquake Relief Funds, and especially 
after the performance of Mr. HASEGAWA 
Tal on the 23rd instant, the various Parties 
in the House came to the conclusion that 
the time had arrived for decisive measures. 
Accordingly, on the evening of the 24th, 
when the Order of the Day had been con- 
cluded, the House went into secret session 
to consider what course would best con- 
duce to purge its debates from this dis- 
graceful element. The proceedings having 
been closed to the public, we are unable 
to report exactly what occurred, but there 


nection 


can be no doubt that a decision was 
reached which will greatly strengthen the 
hands of the President, and enable him to 
remove an abuse that now constitutes the 
only blot upon the procedure of the Japan- 
ese House of Representatives. There is 
no cause why the language used in the 
Lower House should not be just as well 
balanced and circumspect as that used in 
the Upper. When that desirable con- 
summation is achieved, there will be one 
reason less for doubting the administrative 
capacity of the men who now set them- 
selves up as administrative reformers. 





DR. FLORENZ'S “ NIHONGI” 
ares Sy ees 
F it was an achievement to give to the 


public for the first time the Kojzki in 
a Western language, it is an achievement 
equally notable and perhaps of more 
general interest to have translated the 
chronicle known as Nihongi. Nothing 
can take away the honour of having laid 
the true foundations of Western know- 
ledge of early Japanese mythology; and 
that honour is Professor CHAMBERLAIN’S. 
The Nihongi, however, has two qualities 
which for some time to come will adda 
special interest to itfor Western students of 
Japanese institutions ; it contains some of 
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the earliest records which can be accepted 
as true history; and it covers a period in 
Japanese annals second in interest only 
to the present,—the period, when Chinese 
influences remodelled in large part the 
national polity. The Nihong? is practic- 
ally our only authority for the 6th and 7th 
centuries A.D, Of its fifteen volumes 
(containing thirty Books), two deal with 
the purely mythological period, seven with 
the time from JimmMu TENNO till the end 
of the 6th century ; and the remaining six 
with the seventh century. The Kaiki 
comes down nominally to 628 A.D, but 
for the years after 500 A.D. is given 
almost nothing more than the names of the 
EMPERORS, their residences, children, and 
burial places. Thus we must go to the 
Nihongi for the wants of the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

We have already become greatly in- 
debted to Dr. FLORENZ for his essay on 
“Early Japanese Civilization,” 
be considered as the vade mecum in the 
hands of the reader of the Nihong?; the 
chief value of the Néhongi will, for most 
persons, consist in the light it throws on the 
institutions of the earliest historical period. 
It would be impossible for us to generalize 
as yet on these results; for the portion of 
the work now issued covers Books 22-24 
only, or from 593 to 645 A.D. But we may 
note some of the more interesting passages, 
and the conclusions which they suggest. 

One of the most interesting sections is 
that relating to the firstrecorded systematic 
legislation in Japan—the so-called Seven- 
teen Laws of SHOTOKU TAISHI, who was 
Crown-Pirnce and Regent in the reign 
of the Empress Suiko. The translation 
here given is, we believe, the first ever 
made. 


which must 


These Seventeen Laws (issued in 
604 A.D.) are, to be sure, largely mora 
precepts only, and in this respect may be 
compared with the Hundred Laws of 
IyEYASU, the feudal constitution of one 
thousand years later. But they are to be 
considered nevertheless as a genuine con- 
stitution (without attempting to anachron-. 
ize the meaning of their title, Kempo, 
which now means strictly constitution), in 
that they aim at a delineation of the 
fundamental principles of State policy. 
They reveal some interesting phases of the 
times. One is, as Dr. FLORENZ points 
out, that the Chinese learning was then 
beginning to bear fruit in theories of State 
unity which were being applied by the 
chief feudal family to strengthen its 
political position, In his essay already al- 
luded to, Dr. FLORENZ has shown that the 
dominent people at this time and earlier 
were divided into a number of mj? or clans, 
and that the Zenno (a later name) was 
merely the head of the chief xz, and that 
his actual power over others was seen 
chiefly in military operations and in ex- 
ternal relations and very little in internal 
matters. In these Seventeen Laws we 
now find no mention of the az, but 
in their place appear ‘the people,” 
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Phrases borrowed from the Chinese Cla: 
sics, exalting the ruler and embodying 
the new theory of State, are frequently 
interspersed. Heaven covers all, and the 
Earth sustains.” ‘In a single State there 
cannot be two rulers, and the people can- 
not have two masters.” The noticeable 
point, however, is that the facts of govern- 
ment did not as yet correspond to this 
theory, and that it here appears as the 
forerunner of a condition which was not 
fulfilled for another century. 

Another thing to be noted is the dis- 
tinctness of the records pointing to sys- 
tematic judicial administration. The judi- 
cial history of Japan had already begun. 
Japan belongs to those peoples whose law 
has been developed purely by judges,— 
ranking in this respect with England and 
the Germanic peoples, and differing from 
Arabia, India, and Ireland, where the law 
was developed by a priestly caste, and 
Rome, where, after the earliest period, it 
fell into the hands of the jurisconsults. 
The Seventeen Laws devote many pas- 
sages to expounding the spirit in which 
justice should be administered: ‘In liti- 
gation render impartial judgments. In 
one day the disputes among the people 
bring up a thousand matters ; if then there 
are so many in one day, how much greater 
the number in many years? If the judges 
make it their habit to obtain material 
profit for themselves, and if they render 
judgment after accepting bribes, the suit of 
the rich man will be like astone thrown into 
the water, and the suit of the poor man 
will be [as vain] as if one dashed water 
against a rock.” (Art. V.). “Decisions 
should not be reached by a single person 
only, but consultation should be had with 
others. * * Yet only in case the mat- 
ter is a weighty one and there is fear that 
one might err, must he consult with others 
and thus reach a clear understanding of 
(Art. XVIL.) Here we see the 
germ of the idea so ingrained in this 
people, that compromise and conciliation 
should ever be the path to satisfactory 
results. 

Another interesting feature of the Nihon- 
gz is the records it furnishes of the gradual 
progress of Buddhism. In the early 7th 
century it was still a foreign religion and 


the case.” 


had to win its way on its merits. Many 
of the priests were of Korean or Chinese 
birth, and one of them, ina letter, so much 
retains his nationality as to speak of the 
King of Kudara, in Korea, as “my King.” 
The Japanese nobility had given Buddhism 
a welcome, and had shown great willing- 
ness to listen, like the Athenians, to all 
that the new religion could say for itself. 
But its position was still an unstable one. 
In the year 622 a Buddhist priest seized 
an axe and struck his grandfather; and 
such was the popular commotion over this 
impious crime that pressure seems to have 
been brought upon the EMPRESS to expel 
the new religion 7 foto. The punishment 
was finally allotted to the guilty party only ; 
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but thenceforth two supervisory officers 
(sojo and sosu, Archbishop and Bishop) 
were appointed over priests and nuns, and 


there began to be a strict and regular 
censorship over religious persons. At this 


time the full strength of Buddhism amount- 
ed to only 46 temples, 816 priests, and 
569 nuns. 

The process of subduing the East and 
North-east, with its hordes of Vemishi or 
(as now called) Ainu, is also here to be 
traced. In 637, for instance, is an account 
of an uprising of the Vemishi, who, it is 
said, neglected to come as usual to the 
Court to pay their homage. A romantic 
story is told of how the wife of a Japanese 
warrior, when the rebels had the victory 
almost in theirhands, brought about their 
complete defeat. This was in 637, and all 
the rebels were made prisoners. In 642 
there is another record of a surrender by 
the Vemishi, to the number of several thou- 
sand. Shortly afterwards, one of the chief 
nobles invited the leading men of the con- 
quered Yemishi to his mansion and con- 
doled with them over their reverses. These 
passages are of peculiar interest and im- 
portance with reference to the ethnolo- 
gical problem of the constitution of the 
Japanese people. They point to the con- 
clusion, first, that the conquered Vemishi| 
were notexterminated but were broughtinto 
servitude by the victors; and, second, that 
they were not treated with extreme seve- 
rity, but were to some extent conciliated 
and, presumably, to maintain 
themselves in the conditions of tributaries 
Dr. FLORENZ 
affirms that the conquered communities 
probably came into a state of servitude ; 
and if we remember rightly, he notes those 


allowed 


rather than domestic slaves. 


in his essay above mentioned, as pro- 
bably one of the important modes in which 
Certainly it 
would seem that, if from time to time 
hundreds and thousands of Yemisht were 
brought into subjection and became a 
part, but the lowest part, of the Japanese 


persons becames slaves. 


people, there is some ground for supposing 
that the people, 
whom in later times we find emerging 
from serf-like restrictions, may be traced 
back to the original conquered communi 


mass of the common 


ties. 
of what is found in the history of other 
countries—that where a community pos- 
sesses a large serf population, the serfs 
represent the conquered, the masters the 
This was the opinion of Dr. 


If this be so, it will be an instance 


conquerors. 
SIMMONS, as expressed in his “ Notes on 
Land Tenure,” and the Vihougi evidence 
Of course the key 
question is, what proportion did the serf 
population of 600-700 A.D. bear to the 
dominant population? That question has 
yet to be answered. 

Dr. FLORENZ gives (on the authority of 
a Japanese scholar, Mr. SHIRANO) a solu- 
tion to that much-discussed problem, the 
origin of theterm Azzu. Thesolutionisnew, 
we believe, to Western readers and carries 


goes to corroborate it. 


UNIVERSITY 


URBANA- 





much plausibility. The words Vemish 
and Yedi-su are the Japanese pronunciation 
of characters pronounced 4az-¢ in Sinico- 
Japanese. The 7#is the familiar “ barba- 
rian”; Aa/ is an abbreviation of Aainu, an 
old equivalent of aizu. The ideograph 
pronounced daz and yebi or yemi siguifies 
“crab”; and thus came to be applied to 
the phonetically identical Aad as abbreviat- 
The plausibility of this 
theory rests on the fact that the word is still 
used among the northern people to designate 
the higher classes, Ainw being applied tothe 
mass of the population. 


ed from hainu. 


Moreover, Arn 
has no better authority for its adoption than 
the reports of travellers and Buddhist 
missionaries who brought it back with them 
not more than about 50 years ago. 

These records show also that the path 
of sovereignty was not always as as 
we have believed. Japanese writers are 
apt to assert, with Dr. Yosuupa, in his 
“Feudal System in Japan,” that “the 
Imperial dynasty is the oldest in the 
world,” and that “in our history no Stuart 
follows Tudor on the throne, no Carolin- 
gian drives out Merovingian.” If this is 
meant to convey the idea that there were 
no dynastic dis 
tradicted by the facts of history ; for the 
contests between SAT-CHO and Toku- 
GAwA, IyEYAsU and HiDETADA, MINA- 
MOTO and TAIRA, were no different in 
essence from those between CROMWELL 
and CHARLES, YORK and LANCASTER, 
HAROLD and WILLIAM. in 
the earlier days, as far back as the 
period chronicled in the Néhongi, the 
succession was by no means setttled 
invariably without bloodshed. The in- 
cidents attending the accession of JOMEI 
TENNO, 629, only be 
preted as a violent dynastic dissension. 
Another indication of the same sort is 
the story of IRUKa'S assassination in 645 
on the charge that he 
against the Imperial line. 

Of the intercourse of Japan with the 
Continent there are here many records. 
The kingdoms of Korea—Shiragi, Mimana 
Koma—are frequently mentioned, and the 
bringing of tribute and reception of ambas- 
sadors is chronicled from time to time. 
Whether the Koreans regarded their pre- 
sents as tribute would be another question. 
What is worth noting, too, is that the 
naturalization of immigrants from Korea 
and elsewhere is not infrequently recorded. 
Perhaps it would be worth while for cer- 
tain patriotic Japanese to remember that 
in the epoch of the past which most re- 
sembles the present era—an epoch of 
copious absorbence of foreign influences— 
the process of naturalization was appar- 
ently much easier for the foreigner than it 
is to-day. 

We have now noted some of the topics 
which a hasty reading of this interesting 
volume suggests. The whole work, when 
completed, will be a notable monument 
of learning and a storehouse of institu- 
tional lore. The next volume promises 
to be even richer than the present, and 
we trust that Dr. FLORENZ’s labours may 
attain rapid fulfilment. 


ensions, then it is con- 





But even 


in can inter- 


was conspiring 
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A CURIOUS SUB-LITERARY TANGLE. 


+ 
HE easy step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was taken in October last by 

several London journals, in passing froma 

discussion of TENNYSON’S early manifest- 
ations of genius to an inquiry as to the 
authorship of an alleged burlesque of the 
youthful Cambridge poem, ‘‘ Timbuctoo.” 
Column after column was occupied by let- 
ters from various sources, offering sugges- 
tions and claiming accurate knowledge 
respecting the origin of the droll quatrain, 
which is familiar to most of the public in 
something like this form 


If Lwere a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missionary, 
Skin and bones and hymn-boole too. 


The subject was opened in The Times 
by Mr. DE LA PRYME, who attributed the 
doggrel lines to THACKERAY; and within 
a week the leading journal announced that 
it had been “inundated ” with correspond. 
ence on the matter to such an extent 
that only a minute proportion of the 
letters could possibly be published. Those 
allowed to appear, however, exhibited 
differences of opinion that 
to result in an animated controversy. 
Writers of such position as Professor 
Hux_ey, Sir GEORGE GROVE, and Mr. W, 
GREENWOOD, not to speak of a host of 
others less noted, joined in the debate and 
offered “reminiscences,” but in no instance 
was there an identity between the versions 
given by each contributor. It is hardly 
worth forth the several 
readings, the general sense, as well as the 
terminal rhymes, being the same in all 
cases ; but we may mention that every one 
of them varied, in greater or less degree, 
‘from what we understand to be the com- 
monly adopted form, as presented above. 
What is perhaps more noticeable is the 
fact that no two persons were able to 
agree upon the question of authorship. 








promised 


while to set 


The whole range of literature appeared to 
have been searched in the endeavour to fix 
the responsibility to popular satisfaction. 
The stanza was ascribed, in the first place, 
to THACKERAY, and afterward to SYDNEY 
SmirH, THEODORE Hook, Tom Hoop, Lord 
Neaves, Bishop WLIBERFORCE, Porson, 
the Greek Scholar, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Mary Bovyte, Professor DE MORGAN, 
Baruam, of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” 
SAMUEL WARREN, EDGAR POE, Professor 
CONINGTON and—mirabile dictu —the 
Prince Consort. In the absence 
direct evidence, there is nothing remark- 
able in the supposition that the lines 
may have been produced by any of 
the recognized humorists here cited, 
and it is not inconceivable that writers or- 
dinarily addicted to serious composition 
might occasionally relieve themselves by 
"falling off” into comic verse. Even PoE, 
in an exaggerated mood of inverted 
fantasy, might have tried an experimental 
flight of this sort, without thorough con- 


of 


sciousness that he was wandering beyond 
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the “Ercles vein” of eccentric magnilo- 
quence. But to find the PRINCE CONSORT 
included in the probable list of perpetrators 
sends a shock through every nerve that 
sympathizes with the ideals of intense re- 
spectability. Never before, so faras we can 
recall, has imagination been strained to 
the extent of associating the PRINCE Con- 
SORT with a frolicsome pleasantry. Nega- 
tives cannot be proved, and no one can 
say that anything jocular is impossible,— 
particularly when we remember that Dr. 
JOHNSON is on record as having once 
dictated a rollicking couplet terminating 
with an invitation to beer. But the intellect 
spontaneously rejects a suggestion of jin- 
gles emanating from the latter-day em- 
bodiment of courtly decorum, precisely as 
it would reject a picture of MACAULAY 
dancing a fandango, or the late Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY leading the refrain in a 
convivial chorus. 

No actual proof of THACKERAY’S con- 
nection with this bit of word-twisting is 
submitted,—though a recollection of his 
“Little Billee” might serve as a founda- 
tion on which to build a reasonable hy- 
pothesis,—and it occurs to us that his 
authenticated parody of ‘ Timbuctoo,” 
first printed in the Cambridge Snod, may 
have set afloat the conjecture that he 
likewise created the familiar quatrain. 
But the verses known to be THACKERAY’S 
bear no resemblance to the subject of the 
recent disputation, The advocate of Pro- 
fessor CONINGTON’S claim asserts that this 
gentleman delivered the lines in a burst of 
impromptu inspiration, before a certain 
gathering in the Common Room of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Ifsuch were really 
the case, corroborative evidence ought 
not to be lacking, yet none has been 
vouchsafed. To Miss BOYLE the gift of 
extemporaneous recital is also accredited. 
Her witness affirms that the lady was 
once challenged to provide a rhyme for 
Timbuctoo, and that she thus showed her- 
self instantly ready and equal to the oc- 
casion. If the power to discover difficult 
thymes entitles a candidate to enrollment 
in the catalogue of presumable authors, 
it 
“Rejected Addresses ’’ were not classed 
among the suspected; for their facility in 
this direction was beyond rivalry, as was 
shown in their successful matching of 
exceptional words like “chimney.” It 
does not seem probable that the investiga- 
tion will be carried to a conclusive result, 
or that public appreciation will have the 
opportunity of concentrating itself upon 
any individual poet. The pretensions 
are too positive and peremptory, It may 
be remarked that no person has had 
the hardihood to attempt encircling his 
own brows with the disputed laurel, and 
from this it might on hasty consideration 
be inferred that the writer, whoever 
he or she may be, is no longer living. But 
reflection will show that the ground for 
such judgment is insufficient. A sensitive 


is a wonder that the writers of the 


UN 


lyrist, remembering the fierce contests for 
the still unawarded honours of ‘ Beautiful 
Snow,” might well shrink from provoking 
a similar warfare in the present case. 
There may be a score or more of claimants, 
all waiting for somebody to assert his title 
as the signal fora simultaneous rush to 
seize the prize. In such a scrimmage the 
rightful applicant would stand a poor 
chance of winning his own. COLERIDGE’S 
experience with his little Jew d'esprit upon 
“The Ancient Mariner’ must not be for- 
gotten. He had no sooner inserted it 
anonymously in the daily paper for which 
he was then writing political essays, 
than he was confronted by an army of 
soi-disant epigrammatists, all affecting 
apprehension lest of the 
“Rime” should resent the liberty they 
had ventured to take with his august re- 
putation. After the first jar of astonish- 
ment, the poet clearly saw that he should 
make an enemy of every man he contradict- 
ed, and, hardening his heart to temptation, 
silently suffered himself to be eclipsed. 
Like the Saturday Review, which 
elevates the controversy to the dignity of 
a leader in its largest type, we fear there 
will be no happy agreement on the ques- 
tion of authorship. 
is that the stanza belongs to the category 
of things supposed to be bright, if not in- 
deed particularly bright, which many per- 
sons would have been pleased to origi- 
nate, and which the same persons, by 
hasty repetition after the first hearing, 
manage to convince themselves, more or 
less innocently, that they did originate. 
An incident in the quick-witted career 
of Mr. WHISTLER, the artist, affords an 
illustration in point. Having executed 
an ingenious mof in the presence of Mr. 
Oscar WILDE, he was rewarded by the 
admiring exclamation, — ‘“ WHISTLER, I 
wish I had said that!’ To which the 
artist flashed back the repartee,—‘ You 
wall say it, OSCAR; you will say it.” We 
quote without book, and the story, how- 
ever den trovato, may not be literally 
vero. But it exemplifies a certain process 
of the human mind which it might be 
harsh to call piratical, yet which cannot 
be reconciled with a rigid conception of 
honesty. 
why most of the clever sayings current in 
society can never be traced to their proper 
sources, and gives abundant warrant for 
the expectation that the Timbuctoo trifle 
will eventually be assumed as private pro- 
perty by competitors without number, 
known and unknown, in all parts of the 
globe where English is spoken. And it 
will not in the least surprise us to receive 
from one or more correspondents the most 
solemn asseverations that the quaint rhyme 


the author 


Our own conviction 


It lets us into an explanation 


is the invention of one or more residents 
in the Far East,—in Japan, not to he too 
expansive,—whose spirits woke to song on 
that one brilliant occasion long ago, and 
have slumbered in Oriental desuetude 
ever since. 
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THE “ RAVENNA"-“« CHISHIMA” 
COLLISION. 


——+ 

E are precluded at present from 
commenting on the verdict of 

the Naval Court organized to investigate 
the circumstances of the collision between 
the P. & O. Co.’s steamship Ravenna 
and H.1.J.M.’s ship Chishima Kan. The 
question is still sud judice in the Japan- 
ese Naval Court-martial and in the cri- 
minal proceedings instituted at Naga- 
saki against the pilot of the Ravenna. 
Moreover, there is strong likelihood that 
a civil action will be instituted for damages. 
The finding of the Court of Inquiry, even 
assuming that it be accepted in the main, 
which is, of course, a doubtful hypothesis, 
will probably be thought to justify such an 
action, on the ground of the clause which 
refers to delay in stopping and reversing 
the Ravenna's engines. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is evidently the duty of the 
press to say nothing that might pre- 
judice a fair trial. But a word should be 
written with regard to a phase of the case 
that has caused much pain and some 
anger on the part of Englishmen. Certain 
Japanese journals, with a degree of pre- 
cipitancy that can not be too strongly 
condemned, did not hesitate to formulate 
conclusions about the navigation of the 
two vessels, before any inquiry had been 
held and while an official investigation 
was pending, and one of them, the A/ai- 
nichi Shimbun, in terms that we can only 
describe as disgraceful, charged the people 
of the Ravenna with brutal carelessness 
of human life and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of Japanese officers and 
seaman rescued from the jaws of death. 
This question did not properly form any 
part of the subject to be investigated by 
the British Naval Court. The function of 
the Court was simply to determine how 
the collision occurred, and whether it was 
due in any degree to defective seamanship 
on the Aavenna's part. But the Court, 
doubtless impelled by a desire to clear up 
a matter so gravely affecting the reputa- 
tion of British mariners, allowed great 
latitude to the counsel representing the 
owners of the Ravenna, and he took full 
advantage of the privilege to elicit a 
minute account of the conduct of the 
Ravenna’ s folkstowards the rescued officers 
and men of the Chishima. We are dis- 
posed to think, indeed, that undue and 
not altogether prudent insistence was 


shown in pushing this matter into the fore-|* 


ground of the investigation. That dissatis- 
faction must necessarily exist, in greater 
or less degree, under such circumstances 
was inevitable, and it would perhaps 
have been better to rest the case for 
the Ravenna’s people on general or 
even negative evidence instead of chal- 
lenging individual opinion in every in- 
stance. However, we can fully sympathise 
with the wish of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company to invite the fullest and 
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frankest inquiry, and if the result was not 
absolutely satisfactory, it at any rate de- 
monstrates how unwarranted and unjust 
were the cruel accusations of the Mainichi 
Shimbun. Lieut.-Commander KaBuraai’s 
testimony alone was conclusive. ‘I was 
quite satisfied,” he said, “with the treat- 
ment I received on board the Ravenna, 
and I heard no complaints from any 
of my men.” It is true that he after- 
wards made a statement slightly qualifying 
this explicit admission, but it was a state- 
ment obviously prompted by cofsidera- 
tions apart from the mere facts of the 
case, and it dealt entirely with points of 
etiquette which seemed farcically paltry 
by the side of the sweeping denunciations 
of the vernacular newspaper. Indeed, we 
are constrained to say that Lieut.-Com- 
mander KABURAGI would have served his 
own reputation much better had he re- 
frained from giving publicity to the petti- 
nesses detailed in his second statement. 
The main point is, however, that he him- 
self was “quite satisfied” with the treat- 
ment he received, and that not one of his 
men attempted to make any complaint. 
Everyone sympathises sincerely with the 
grief and distress which the Chishima’s 
survivors must have felt at the terribly 
sudden death of so many of their comrades 
and at the total loss of their ship, and 
everyone understands that some sentiment 
of umbrage or discontent was inevitable 
at the first moment under such circum- 
But we are persuaded that even 
the Mainichi Shimbun, after reading the 
evidence given by its own nationals before 
the Court of Inquiry, must acknowledge 
that anything more than the people of the 
Ravenna did for the survivors of the Chi- 
shima would have constituted exceptional 
kindness such as might, perhaps, have 
been exercised but certainly ought not to 
have been expected. Nothing remains 
but to bury beyond the reach of further 
reference this unhappy incident of a sad 
catastrophe. The disaster was bad enough 
in itself, without being suffered to inspire 
feelings which have no basis in truth or 
justice. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
oo ig 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23RD. 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The House met at 10.50 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1-First Reading of the Bill relating to Accounts of Railway 





Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the same. 
Varst Reading of the bill relating to Purchase of materials for 
State Railways. 
4Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the same. 
5—Report of the Special Committee on the Bill for amending the 
nd Tax Regulations. 

The President announced the receipt, from 
the Lower House, of the Bill for postponing 
the operation of the Banking and Deposit 


Banks Regulations, and said that the Govern- 





ment desited the Bills to be discussed as soon | * 


as possible. 

The House granted urgency, and after a 
short speech from the Minister of State for 
Finance, passed the Bill. 

The two Railway Bills, having been briefly 
explained by the Minister of State for Finance 
and the Government Delegate for the Rallway 

Jt 
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7 
Bureau, were entrusted to a Special Committee 
of 9 nominated by the President. 

Prince Konoye, on behalf of the Special 
Committee, reported that, after careful inves- 
tigation and deliberation, the whole Committee, 
with the exception of Mr. Wakao Ippei, were 
opposed to the Bill for amending the Land Tax 
Regulations. However desirable a thing re- 
duction of the Land Tax might be, it was 
not permissible if the times did not permit 
it, That the Japanese Land Tax was high 
as compared with the same impost in Eng- 
land and France, could not be denied. 
But they imust consider the circumstances and 
history of the nation. Already the Tax had 
undergone various reductions, and to cut it 
down still more at the present time, seemed out 
of the question. Especially unpractical was the 
project when entertained ‘simultaneously with 
Reassessment of Land Value, a Bill for which 
had been introduced by the Government and 
passed by the House of Representatives. These 
inroads upon the revenue must be met by 
some corresponding compensation, whereas the 
Lower House had thrown out the Govern- 
ment’s Bills for increased taxes on Saké and 
Tobacco to make up the deficiency caused 
by Reassessment. People talked, indeed, of 
obtaining the necessary fands by economising 
Administrative expenditure. But that was mere 
formula. To put it into practice was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter. Thus, on the whole, 
the Committee could not see their way to re- 
commend a measure the consummation of 
which was financially impossible. 


Mr. Miura Yasu thought it scarcely neces- 
sary to add anything to the lucid explanation 
given by Prince Konoye. He might point out, 
however, that the persons who clamoured for 
a reduction of the Land Tax before the inequali- 
ties of assessment were remedied, seemed to 
forget that the lower the tax, the more salient 
would the inequalities become. Undoubtedly, 
if any reform were essential in the realm 
of the Land Tax, it was reassessment. The 
circumstances of the era had imperatively 
necessitated great haste and corresponding 
inaccuracy in completing the surveys upon 
which the present tax was levied. To remove 
the injustice consequent upon those inac- 
curacies was the first duty of the Admini- 
stration, 80 soon as it found itself financially 
competent to approach the problem. Hence 
the Government had introduced a reassessment 
Bill and the Lower House had passed it. But 
the Representatives had also introduced and 
passed a Bill for reducing the Land Tax, 
though it was manifestly impossible to carry out 
the two schemes simultaneously, To correct 
this precipitancy was a task well becoming 
the House of Peers. Reforms must be un- 
dertaken in proper order and with due regard 
to financial conditions. Plainly the reform 
demanding prior attention was to correct the 
injustices done by the present unequal assess- 
ment of land, and until that was achieved all talk 
of reducing the Land Tax must be abandoned. 

No other members desiring to speak, the 
President called for a show of hands as to 
whether the Bill should be carried to a Second 
Reading, when Viscount Satake alone was found 
to support it. 

The House rose at 11.50, the President hav- 
ing announced that the New Year's recess would 
commence from the 25th instant and continue 
until January oth. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House met at 1.15 p.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 
1.—The Budget. 
2.—Bill (First Reading) for taxing the Bank of Japan. 
3—Eull (First Reading) for amending the Baik of Japan Re- 
gulations, 
Eill (First Readi 
feport of the S 





for amending the Mining Regulations, 

2 pecial Committee on the Bill for amending 

Law No. 84 of the agrd year of Meiji. 

6—Second Reading of the Bill for amending the Registration 
awe 





The President announced the receipt of the 
following :- 
A Question relating to Education, 
A Kill relating to Special Ports of Export. 
‘A Question relating to Money restored to Korea, 
A Reply from the Minister of State for Home Afairs to a 
Juestion with regard to the operation of the Premonition 
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QUESTION RELATING TO THE LAW OF PRE- 
MONITION. 

Abe Michiiye, a commoner of Kumamoto Pre- 
fecture, is a man of uniformly good behaviour em- 
ployed on the editorial staff of the Kokumin Shim- 
bun. He has never instigated any one nor ever 
attempted to extort money, Yet, on the 21st 
instant, he was suddenly subjected to the operation 
of the Law of Premonition. What reason was 
there for this? Since the matter has an important 
bearing on the rights of the subject, we desire to 
receive as explicit an answer as possible, 

(Presented) Hasna Junno and others. 
THE GOVERNMENT'S ANSWER, 

The chief of Police, judging that the conduct 
of Abe Michiiye, a Commoner of Kumamoto Pre 
fecture, fell within the purview of the third clause 
of the first article of Law of Premotion, issued 
orders, in accordance with the duties of his office, 
on the 21st day of the rath month of the 25th year 
of Meisi, that the provisions of the third clause of 
the second article of the said Law should be put 
in force against the said Abe Michiiye, for the 
better preservation of public peace and good order. 

‘The reference to “instigation” made in the 
Question, having no connection with the orders 
issued, calls for no explanation, 

(Signed) Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Mr. Hasegawa Tai, explaining the Question 
relating to Education, charged the officials of 
the Educational Department with taking bribes 
from booksellers and violating the Imperial 
Rescript, the Government with pursuing a Napo- 
leon-the-First policy in matters of Education ; 
the authorities with providing education for the 
upper classes only; and the Department of 
Education with being aden of ogres (dakemono- 
yashiki). 

Mr. Shimizu Bunjiro, explaining the Question 
relating to the restoration of money to Korea, 
declared himself dissatisfied with the answer 
given previously by the Government. That 
answer declared that the interest accumulated 
in the Specie Bank—namely the interest on a 
loan made by the Treasury to Korea—did not 
belong to the Treasury. But it must have been 
somebody's property. He wished to be in- 
formed clearly to whom it did belong? 

Mr. Kubota, Government Delegate, said that 
Mr. Hasegawa Tai, in the speech just delivered 
by him, had referred to the officials of the De- 
partment of Education as ‘‘criminal violators 
of the Imperial Rescript (échoku no sainin), 
and to the Department of Education with being 
aden of ogres. He wished to know whether such 
expressions were permitted by the Law of the 
Houses ? 

The President did not consider the expressions 
out of order, inasmuch as they were used in a 
more or less interrogative form. 

The Budget was then continued from the pre- 
ceding day. 

Mr. Watanabe, Minister of State for Finance, 
spoke briefly with reference {o the reductions 
recommended by the Budget Committee on the 
Section of the Department of Finance. He re- 
cognised that the spirit dictating these reduc- 
tions was one of economy, and therefore de- 
serving of all applause. But he claimed that 
the Government did not yield to the House in 
its desire to cut down administrative expenses, 
and that it was, in fact, making every possible 
effort to reduce them. No officials knew better 
than those of the Finance Department what was 
signified by the burden of taxation, and none 
‘were more anxious to lighten it. But it was 
quite out of the question to agree to the sweep- 
ing reductions proposed by the Committee. 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, followed 
in the same sense. He pointed out that the 
item of Salaries in the Finance Department had 
been reduced to the extent of over 120,000 yen, 
in 189t, and that it was again reduced in the 
present Budget by more than 50,000 yen. The 
further reductions proposed by the Committee 
were altogether excessive. 

With very little debate the House passed the 
whole of the First Chapter in this section as 
amended by the Committee. 

Mr. Ozaki Yukio asked why no efforts had 
been made to reduce the high rate of iuterest 
(7.5 per cent.) paid by the Treasury on its debt 
to the Fifteenth National Bank, 
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Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, said that 
the debt to the Bank had been contracted in 
1867 at the time of the Satsuma Rebellion, when 
the Government, being in financial difficulties, 
was on the point of further increasing the 
volume of the fiat currency. The Bank, which 
had just then been established, had come to the 
aid of the State from patriotic motives, and had 
lent the Treasury a sum of fifteen million yen. 
Six years afterwards, when preparations for the 
redemption of the paper currency were in pro- 
gress, the Bank had consented to receive back 
five millions of the loan on condition that the 
remainder was allowed to stand at 7.5 per cent. 
interest for a fixed term. Seven and a half per 
cent. was a high rate of interest in these da: 
but it was by no means high nine years ago. 
These considerations possessed such weight in 
the Government's eyes that no proposal had 
been formulated to pay back the loan or re- 
duce the interest before the fixed time. 

After some further questions, the whole of 
the Second chapter in this section, as amended 
by the Committee, was passed, as were also the 
Third and Fourth chapters. 

On coming to the Fifth chapter, namely, the 
Privy Council, the appropriation for which had 
been cut down by the Committee from 122,000 
yen to 46,000 yen, 

Mr. Hirabayashi Kuhei strongly opposed the 
Committee's recommendations. He denounced 
as a flagrant excess of competence and as dis- 
respectful to the Throne, this attempt on the 
part of the House to subject to sweeping reduc- 
tions the salaries of the officials appointed by 
the Sovereign himself to be his advisers, and 
constituting the highest Council in the land. 

The House voted the whole chapter as 
amended by the Committee. 

Mr. Hatano Denzaburo opposed the Com- 
mittee’s amendments in the Chapter relating to 
the House of Peers. He proposed that the 
salary of the President of each House be re- 
duced to 3,000 yen annually; the salary of the 
Vice-President to 1,500 yen; and that the sala- 
ries of the members be changed toa daily al- 
lowance of 5 yen from the day of the convening 
of the Diet. 

Mr. Ooka Ikuzo denounced the proposal as a 
mere bid for popularity. If there were question 
of abolishing the allowance to members altoge- 
ther, the matter might be considered. But even 
then, it must form the subject of a Bill duly in- 
troduced, for the Salaries of the President, Vice- 
President, and members were fixed by law and 
could not be altered except by due process of law. 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro supported the motion, 
though he found it no easy matter to persuade 
himself to do so when he remembered how the 
rest of the Budget had been treated by the pro- 
poser and his friends. He ridiculed Mr. Ooka’s 
talk about bidding for popularity, and recom- 
mended that gentleman to review his own conduct. 

The House rejected the motion and voted the 
chapter as amended by the Committee. 

Mr. Hatano proposed the same amendment 
in the chapter relating to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the House rejected it, and voted 
the chapter as amended by the Committee. 

The whole of the remaining chapters in the 
Department of Finance were similarly voted. 

The Bill for taxing the Bank of Japan was 
then read :— 

BILL RELATING TO THE TAXATION OF THE 

BANK OF JAPAN. 

When the net profits of the Bank of Japan ex- 
ceed six per cent. of the paid up capital, there shall 
be deducted from the said profit a sum of six per 
cent. of the paid up capital, together with sums for 
purposes of reserve, rewards to officers and other 
expenses, and of the remainder a sum of fifty per 
cent. shall be paid to the Government by way of 
tax; such payment to be made in two installments, 
namely, on the 31st day of the 8th month for the 
first-half year, and on the 28th day of the 2nd 
month for second half-year. 

‘The present law shall go into force on and after 
the tst day of the 7th month of the 26th year of 
Meigi. 
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Mr. Ito Tokutaro supported the Bill in a 
speech of some length, but his arguments did 
not go beyond asserting that the profits of the 
Bank of Japan were excessive, and that to main- 
tain the burden of taxation and to refrain from 
inaugurating many useful enterprises, owing to 
financial difficulties while the Bank was reaping 
such rewards at the expense of the nation, was 
indefensible. 

Mr. Tajiri, Government Delegate, said that 
whereas the Bank of Japan discharged many im- 
portant functions for the State of which the gene- 
ral public had no clear perception, it was only 
ably to pay a dividend to its shareholders of 6.5 
per cent. The Government could not approve 
the proposal to tax it. 

Many questions of minor importance were 
asked. 

Mr. Katano Toshio supported the Bill on 
the ground that the Bank of Japan alone 
among the business enterprises of the country 
was not taxed. The Bank had been founded, 
he understood, on the model of the Bank of Bel- 
gium, but the original had not been copied in 
the matter of taxation, and he attributed this 
omission to that old abuse of favouritism. 

The Bill was finally entrusted to a Special 
Committee of 9 nominated by the President. 

The Bill for amending the Regulations of the 
Bank of Japan, after a brief discussion, was 
entrusted to the same Committee. 

AMENDMENT OF THE REGULATIONS OF THE BANK 
OF JAPAN. 

Art. X.—The words “at least ten per cent. 

from the remaining sum,” shall be changed to not 





the net profit the 
lend shall be substracted, and of the remain- 
ing sum at least ten per cent. shall be reserved for 
the following objects :-— 

1. To make up losses of capital. 

2. To make up insufficiencies of dividend, 

‘The above law shall become operative on and 
after the 1st day of the 7th mont of the 26th year 
of Meiji. 
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The House rose at 5.55 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24TH. 
MOUSE OF PEERS. 
The House met at 10.55 a.m., the Order of 
the Day being :— 


1.—Report of the Chairman of the Petitions Committee. 
Petition relating to Local division in Hiroshima Pretecture, 
3-—Petition relating to Pension Bonds. 


Prince Nijo, chairman of the Petitions Com- 
mittee, reported that 325 petitions had been 
received and examined since the date of his 
last Report, among which the Committee had 
selected several for submission to the House, 
the two most important being upon the Order 
of the present day, 

The Petition from Hiroshima Prefecture was 


adopted by the House for transmission to the 
Government. 

Prince Nijo, introducing the Petition relating 
to Pension Bonds, said that it came from 481 
shisoku who had been deprived of their pensions 
at the time of the rebellion in the South. The 
petitioners belonged to the five Prefectures of 
Yamaguchi, Kumamoto, Saga, Fukuoka, and 
Nagasaki. They had been relieved from the 
ban of that time by the Imperial Amnesty 
granted in the year 1889, and they now prayed 
to have their pension Bonds restored to them, 
The Committee, deeming their case worthy of all 
pity, had decided to ask the House to accept 
and forward the Petition, 

Viscounts Hayashi and Nabeshima spoke 
strongly in support of the Petition. 

_ Mr. Miyamoto Koiichi said that several peti- 
tions had already been forwarded by the House 
to the Government, but in no case had any 
favourable result been achieved. It was like 
shooting ata mark in the dark. He proposed 
that, since the Petition now before them had the 
approval of the whole House and referred to a 
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really pitiful case, the Government be invited to 
make a reply. 


Viscount Soga opposed the petition on the 
ground that the Government would be embarras- 
sed if a precedent were established on the pro- 
posed lines. 

Viscount Itakura opposed it on the ground 
that amnesty ought not to extend to restoration of 
the emoluments previously enjoyed by persons 
guilty of a crime. 

After some further discussion, the Petition was 
adopted. 

The House rose at 12.09 p.m. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House metat 1.15 p.m., the Order of the 
Day being :— 
‘The Budget. 
First Reading of the Government Bill, sent down from the 
Peers, for amending and putting into operation certain por 
tions of the Commercial Code, 
‘Appointment of a Special Committee to report upon the 
me. i 
4— hill for amending the Mining Regulations. 
5-—Report of the Special Committee on the Bill for amending 
Law No. 84 of the ard year of Meir, 
6.—Second Reading of the Bill for amending the Law of Re- 
gistration, 
The President announced the receipt of, 


A Representation relating to a School of Sericultur 
A Bill for amending the Conseription Regulations. 
A Representation relating to Technical School 


The following was read :: 

QUESTION RELATING TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

We venture to ask the following questions on 
matters relating to Local Government :— 

I. Measures to remove friction between 
Local Authorities and the people. 

‘The friction between the local officials and the 
people in variaus districts is becoming more and 
more serious daily ; and in consequence Local Ad= 
ministration is much embarrassed. By what means 
does the Government intend to restore harmony ? 

2, The Government's Reply to the Petitions sent 
from local districts. 

As the friction between the local officials and the 
people is so great and the local administration is 
thereby embarrassed, it is inevitable that the people 
should present petitions praying for the removal of 
such officials. But the Government alleges that 
the people are overstepping their rights. And 
thus it seems as though the Government intended 
to close its ears against the people's complaints. 
Does the Government consider that such a course 
is in accordance with its duties? 

Delay in adopting measures to remove the 
friction between the local officials and the people. 

The Government has delayed long in adopting 
measures to remove the above friction, the conse. 
quence being that the mischief has spread through- 
out the Empire. Does the Government think such 
tardiness appropriate to the occasion ? 

Presented by Fukupa Hisamatsu. 
Supported by Hapano Denzanuro 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S ANSWER. 

1, In some local districts harmony between offi- 
cials and people is reported to be disturbed of late. 
The Government therefore has instituted a very 
strict system of supervision, and should any mise 
government occur on the part of the offi 
should the conduct of the people be considered 
unlawful, appropriate measures will be enforced. 
It is thus hoped that the Administrative founda- 
tions will be rendered firm as possible, and that 
local administration will become as smooth and 
peaceful as ever, As the Government intends to 
adopt suitable measures according to the circum= 
stances of each case, it is not necessary to describe 
them beforehand, 

2. When the people in local districts present 
petitions relating to local administration, the Go! 
vernmentis always willing to hear their statements, 
and has never once attempted to close the doors 
againstthem. But the petitions and complaints are 
s0 numerous that the Government cannot satisfy 
them all in practice. 

3. When any friction is found to exist between 
the local officials and the people, the Government 
investigates the question and adopts appropriate 
measures, either immediately or subsequently, 
according to the circumstances of the case. But 
no wanton delay has ever taken place in adopting 
such measures. 

(Signed) Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Home Offairs. 

Mr. Takata Sanaye, Chairman of the Petition 
Committee, reported the nature of the petitions 
which the Committee had decided to lay before 
the House, and of those which they had decided 
to reject. 

The discussion of the Budget was then re- 
sumed. 
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Mr. Kato Masanosuke, Chairman of the War 
Office Section of the Budget Committee, ex- 
plained that the Commitiee’s amendments in 
this Section had been comparatively small, 
because the Department of War had, of its own 
motion, adopted approximately the amendments 
of the last Budget Committee and compiled the 
estimates accordingly. Nevertheless, the item 
of salaries had been reduced, in accordance 
with the general scheme of Budget Amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee. He then 
entered into a detailed explanation of the vari- 
ous items altered in this Section. 

After several questions and explanations ; 
and after the Government Delegate had given 
along explanation about the Colonial Troops 
Bank in Hokkaido, the War Office Section was 
voted as amended by the Committee. 

Mr. Noda, Government Delegate, spoke briefly 
with reference to the subject of foot-gear for the 
troops. He said that the War Office had long 
contemplated theestablishment of a military boot- 
making factory, in order that the supply of foot- 
gear in war time might be assured. The 
experience of the rebellion in the south had been 
adduced as proving that straw sandals were 
better suited to Japanese soldiers than boots. 
But the Military Authorities did not endorse 
that view. Besides, it had to be remembered 
that the army was not intended merely to quell 
insurrections. Its prime function was to protect 
the country, and in the discharge of that duty, 
it might be required to fight beyond the sea. In 
that event, leather foot-gear would be essential. 
Hence the War Department adhered to the 
principle of supplying the troops with boots, and 
desired as far as possible to arrange that the 
army should be independent of outside aid in 
this important matter. 

On coming to the Naval Department Section, 
Mr. Kato Masanosuke, on behalf of the Budget 
Committee, stated that the comparatively large 
reductions made in this section, were due to the 
defective manner in which the Naval estimates 
were compiled, and also, in some cases, to the 
excessively high allowances asked for. 

Vice-Admiral Ito, Government Delegate, 
denied that there was the slightest difference 
between the methods of rendering accounts in 
the Army and Navy, and pointed out that the 
growth of the latter involved an inevitable in- 
crease in the item of salaries. 

Mr. Hasegawa Tai asked several questions 
which were answered. 

The House voted all the items in this Section 
as amended by the Budget Committee. 

Mr. Kioura, Government Delegate, argued 
strongly against the reductions proposed by the 
Committee in the Department of Justice, and 
showed in detail that such a cutting down of the 
appropriations would seriously interfere with the 
efficiency of the Department, and impair the 
working of the Judiciary. In answer to Mr. 
Node Shozaburo, he said that the Department 
would be very glad to elevate members of the Bar 
to the Bench, but unfortunately members of the 
Bar did not want to be thus elevated. On the 
contrary, occupants of the Bench showed a dis- 
position to transfer themselves to the Bar. 

The whole of the items in this Section were 
voted as amended by the Budget Committee. 

The Bill relating to the amendment and 
operation of the Commercial Code was then 
taken. 

After some questions had been asked and 
answered, Count Yamagata, Minister of State 
for Justice, said :— 

GenrLeMeN,—The Bill submitted by the Goe 
vernment for the amendment and enforcement of 
certain portions of the Commercial Code, has 
received the approval of the House of Peers and 
now comes before you for deliberation. I venture 
therefore to trouble you with a brief explanation 
of the Government’s views in submitting the Bill, 
Having regard to the state of affairs now existing 
in the “country, we are persuaded that nota day 
should be lost in giving effect to the Law of 
Companies, the Law of Bankruptcy, and the Law 
of Bills of Exchange and Cheques. ‘These three 
Laws form part of the Commercial Code, the opera- 
tion of which has been postponed. ‘To restore to a 
state of due order the present irregular conditions of 
Commerce, to check and prevent the abuses brough 
and corrupt persons who 
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engage in speculation for purposes of purely selfish 
aggiandisement, we believe that no better way of- 
fers than to enforce the two Laws of Companies and 
Bankrupicy, and we therefore regard the speedy 
operation of those laws as an urgent necessity of 
the time, Further, as the development of trade 
progresses and as the volume of transactions be- 
comes larger, ready money is less and less used, 
its place being taken by cheques, promissory 
notes, and so forth. The marked tendency in 
this direction shown in the commercial business 
of our country is a subject of congratulatio 

It becomes, therefore, the duty of the country’s 
legistators, under such circumstances, to provide a 
proper and sufficient Law of Promissory Notes 
and Cheques in lieu of the imperfect Law now in 
operation. [have no doubt, gentlemen, that you 
agree with us in thinking that a day’s delay in 
Putting these three Laws into force, means a day 
added to the life of the abuses I have mentioned. 
I feel that it would be superfluous to do more than 
to submit the Bill to your favourable consideration, 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of 9 nominated by the President. 

Mr. Nakamura Yaroku, introducing the Bill 
for amending the Mining Regulations, explain- 
ed its principal points, and reminded the House 
that the Bill had been passed last session, but 
had failed to secure a favourable vote in the 
Upper House owing to the fact that when it came 
up for discussion by the Peers, only two days 
remained before the going into operation of the 
Regulations in question. The chief amendments 
Proposed were ; first, to abolish the offices for 
superintending mines, with the object of econo- 
mizing expenditure; secondly, to abolish the 
system of experimental mining, which leads 
to many abuses ; thirdly, to abolish the system 
of preparing estimates for works a year in 
advance, which entails needless labour upon 
officials and miners; fourthly, to entrust the 
Police supervision of mines to ordinary instead 
of special police; fifthly, to eliminate all un- 
necessary official interference ; sixthly, to amend 
the present method of collecting taxes; and 
seventhly, to bring the collection of mineral 
dust under the provisions of the ordinary Min- 
ing Regulations, 

Mr. Nishimura, Government Delegate, said 
that the Government could not endorse the pro- 
posed amendments. The Regulations had been 
in operation only six months, and there had not 
yet been time to arrive at any practical concep- 
tion of their defects or advantages. It was true 
that some complaints had been made, But 
careful investigations were now in progress, and 
if amendments were required, the Government 
would in due time introduce a Bill embodying 
them. 

The Bill was entrusted to a Special Com- 
mittee of 9 nominated by the President, 

Mr. Ogasawara Sadanobu, on behalf of the 
Special Committee, reported that the Committee 
approved the Bill for amending Law No. 84 of 
the agrd year of Meiji, but suggested a slight 
modification, The original Law fixed the limits 
of punishment for violation of Administrative 
Ordinances ata fine of 200 yen, or two years’ 
imprisonment. The Bill proposed to amend 
these limits, reducing the maximum fine to 50 
yen, and substituting “ minor confinement” for 
“two years’ imprisonment.” But the Commit- 
tee, considering it essential to limit the term of 
such minor confinement, Proposed to fix the 
limit at 7 days. Tthad been argued that since 
the 23rd Article of the Constitution guarantees 
Japanese subjects against arrest, detention, trial 
or punishment, unless according to law, to 
punish under the authority of an Admini. 
strative Ordinance was contrary to the Con- 
stitution. But it appeared to the Commit- 
tee that since the Constitution undoubtedly 
invests the Government with power to issue 
Administrative Ordinances, it assuredly intends 
that power to enforce such Ordinances should 
also exist. The only question related to limits 
of penalties, and the Committee believed that 
the requirements of the case would be met bya 
fine of 50 yen and 7 days minor confinement, as 
maxima. The Government Delegate, however, 
had insisted very strongly that the Law must be 
left in its original form. 

The House voted to carry the Bill to a 
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The President announced that the House 
would rise on the 25th instant, for the New 
Year's recess, and re-assemble on the 9th of 
January. 

The House rose at 6 p.m. 
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‘THE RECENT FIRE IN OSAKA. 





To THe Epiror ov THE “ Japan MAIL.” 

Srr,—The deplorable loss of life wh ich occurred 
in consequence of the recent fire at the Osaka 
Cotton Mills points to the probability that certain 
simple but highly necessary precautions were either 
cutirely wanting, or had been rendered inopera- 
tive by neglect or misuse, 

(..)—Every building of an intflammable nature, 
or filled with inflammable materials, where large 
numbers of operatives are employed in upper 
storeys, ought to be provided with external stai 
Gases open to the air, properly fitted and instantane- 
ously available. 

(2.)—The doors leading on to these staircases 
should open outwards. 

(3.)—The doors should be secured inside with a 
single simple fastening or bolt fitted with a power- 
ful lever handle, so that in no case can they get 
jammed or set fast. 

(4.) Il it is necessary to lock them, to prevent 
improper use being made of them, the lock might 
consist of alean rivet, clenched with a seal or stamp 
kept by the manager (as is sometimes done with 
safety lamps in mines) and so arranged as to be 
easily sheared by the action of a lever handle. 

(5.)—The external staircases should be of iron, 
s0 as to be uninflammable, and they should be kept 
clear of windows or other openings through which 
flames could play upon them or those using them. 

(6.)—For the same reason, and also to avoid 
the converging rush of conflicting streams of fugi 
tives, there should be at least one independent 
staircase for each story. 

(7.)—The staircases must be strong enough to 
bear as many persons as can possibly be crowded 
upon them, with a continuous handrail easy 10 
grasp on each side, absolutely straight without 
turns or zigzags (if this is impracticable, an easy 
spiral or a quadrilateral with central space is pre- 
ferable to a zigzag) and of a gradient not steeper 
than rin 14, or say with treads 10 inches wide and 
risers 6} inches high, and they must be kept abso- 
lutely free from any obstruction or barrier, such as 
a pay-office, time-keeper’s gateway, &c. 

(8.)—The number of staircases to each floor, 
and their width, must of course depend on the size 
of the building, and the number of employés. 

(9.)—Every few weeks, at irregular intervals 
and without previous warning, the ordinary exits 
Should be barred, and the external staircases or+ 
dered to be used. If never brought into use, their 
very existence might be forgotten in a sudden 
alarm : and the practical knowledge that by theiv 
means the whole building could be cleared in a 
couple of minutes or so would go far to prevent a 
panic or a mad tush, 

Some such regulations as the above ought to be 

made compulsory in the case of every factory of 
qmore than one storey high from the ground-floor 
where more than 20 persons are employed on any 
one uppet floor, and should also be applicable 
Under similar conditions to such buildings as 
theatres, schools, hospitals, &c. 
In new buildings such external staircases might 
many cases take the place of and supersede, 
internal staircases, which form a natural chimney 
for the updraught of flames and heated gases, and 
for the spread of a conflagration from one floor to 
another. 

‘Of course I make no claim for originality in 
offering these suggestions, which are merely an 
outline, and not an exhaustive specification. On 
the other hand, I need offer no apology for calling 
attention to them at the present time, 


Your's truly, W. SILVER HALL. 
Tokyo, 22nd Dec. 1892 
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A BRIEF GLANCE AT THE STATUS OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
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Six,—It has not been long since what is known 
as the Higher Criticism sprang up in the religious 
field of thought to vex the righteous soul of By 
Christians, This vexation is largely unnecessar 
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been seriously affected. ‘hese religions comets 
which so suddenly appear in the firmament need 
not awaken alarm. Such sudden appearances set 
people a thinking; and the discovery of truth is 
the usual outcome. No field of thought has been 
so productive in theory as the religious field. ‘Theo- 
ries on every phase of God’s word have been sown 
and industriously nourished till the harvest of tares 
appeared; then they were cast away for something 
else. That famous Tabingen school which at 
tempted to radically modify some of the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity is an illustration in 
point. Prof, Harnack says of this school :— 

‘The, possible picture it sketched was not the ral, and the 
key with which is attempted to solve all problems did not suffice 
for the most simple...» They (the Tabingen i 
deed been compelled to undergo very large modifications. 
fas regards the development of the second century, it may safely 
he said that the hypotheses of the Tabingen school have proved 
Nfemselven everywhere inadequate, very erroneous, and are to- 
day held by only a very few scholai 

The above mentioned religious school, of which 
Christian Baur was the founder, now has a very 
scanty following at the university of Tabingen. 

‘The weakness in the rationalistic method was, 
that the contents of the Bible must harmonize with 
fa preconceived idea of what would seem natural 
in vany given case. And where any event is 
recorded which would, in the least, challenge the 
ready belief of the reader, the record of that 
event must be taken as an interpolation, or the 
event be a superstition, OF course, this was simply 
to destroy all prophecy and miracle i’ the Bible, 
‘This extreme rationalistic scliool has had its day, 
and its sun is now beginning to decline. Nothing 
is now to be feared from it, To grant the ex- 
istence of God, which the school did, was only to 
allow an element in the theory which destroyed its 
method of excluding miracles. 

But now, in more recent years, a somewhat new 
tendency in the study of God’s word has set in, 
inside what is known as the Higher Criticism. 
This tendency is not to attack any accepted beliefs 
of the gospel so much asa re-examination of the 
gospel facts from a_ historical standpoint. This 
Kind of high criticism is, more properly speaking, 
an historical criticism, And, in fact, this method 
would seem to be about the only correct way to 
get at the meaning of God's word, Revela~ 
tion is a. history; and as history, it can 
best be studied. It is God’s history, adapted to 
the intelligence of man, his most exalted creature. 
The springing up of this historical metiod of stndy 
has awakened intense interest in many of the im- 
portant doctrines of scripture; for instance, ine 
spiration, imagery, dates of the various books, 
authorship, etc. Upon all of these questions, many 
of the best minds have been engaged. And the 
interest at this time is especially lively. But still 
the Book of all ages remains the Book of God, and 
the opposing hosts of sceptical criticism have not 
been able to prevail against it. 

It is feared by some of the extreme conserva- 
tives that even this free, but devout, study of God’s 
word is fraught with evil tendencies which may 
lead away the younger members of the church into 
sceptical tertitory. But even this fear would seem 
not to be well grounded, if we hear in mind the 
words of Bishop Ellicott in reference especially to 
the Old Testament. He say: 


1 come myself very clotely into contact with young men 
of eamestness and intelligence; and, as yet, I have certainly 
Shot with no examples of the class in whose interest we are 
Tage! to reconsider our current views of the character and com- 
postion of the Old Testament. Four times, each year ax 
asses, I have the opportunity” of contact with young min 
pain to the present time, 1 do not remember to have met wi 
a iintle instance in which any serious difficulty appears to have 
patntelein reference to the Old Testament; nor have I been led 
Pointer from what has been told me that doubis and ditticulties 
Hato that portion of the Book of Life prevail among the general 
Bigs of the students at our Universities, to anything like the ex- 
tent which it is alleged, is now to be recognized, 































































So far, then, as Biblical criticism is concerned, 
there is, at this time, a good degree of lively 
cussion. ‘The work of the extreme “ higher critics e 
has been destructive, rather than constructive. 
The milder class of the same school has diligently 
studied; but nothing very new or valuable has 
been produced. Their method, which, however, 
is not altogether new, is valuable and commend- 
able. Anyone could adopt it with profit. 

So much for historical criticism. 

When we turn to the more practical phases of the 
gospel, we find the general interest none the weaker. 
The great educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises of Christians to-day are. something wonder- 
ful, The question is, where will it allend? These 
good works, too, break through the denomina- 
tional barriers, and call into union the strength of 
all sects. Whether this is a condition resulting 
from the growing spirit of union, or causal condi- 
tion of that spirit, may be considered a ques- 
tion, But it is evident that in no field of religious 
jife is there wider awakened interest than in the 
practical, Pure religion is beginning to be under- 
stood as it never was before. 

‘And what effect, too; will all this have on the 
vital le. of Christian union? Much, [thas 
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already had much, It is clearly seen that God’s 
church, divided as it is, cannot convert the world. 
Christians, mistaking the addition of a few con- 
verts yearly as an indication of prosperity in the 
spread of the kingdom, have been content to look 
abroad no further than to the confines of their own 
fold. Such a view is now seriously regarded as 
unworthy the Christian, The conversion of the 
world to Chiist is now prayed for as never before. 
And when Christians earnestly pray, they will 
soon also earnestly act. ‘They know what an 
irresistable power united Christendom would be. 
‘The realize also their responsibility in this matter. 
And teunion of the church will simply be a matter 
of time, It will come when Christians of the various 
sects satisfactorily readjust a few ancient and 
inexpedient customs to a more considerate and 
brother-loving conscience. When Christians come 
to look upon the question as the late Dr. Howard 
Crosby did, then will the readjustment process 
begin in earnest. He said + 

‘The Christian Church isdivided Paul Apollos, and Cephas are 
setupas header instead of Christ, and thecuree ofthe Corinthian 
Charch rests upon Christendom to-day. Apostolic “utterance 
and that is the utterance of the Holy Spirit, is against us and 
Wwe are bound to take heed on every reason of reverence and 
Zafety. “There can be no millenium fora divided Church. It 
matters little that the names that divide us are expressive of im- 
portant ideas, I presume the Corinthian Church could have said 
the same, and certainly the names of Paul and Cephas and 
Apolios were as good as those of Luther, Calvin, and Wesley. 
The fact remaine, and the trouble lies in the fact, that we are 
divided, when no ideas, important or otherwise, ought to divide 
us. Itisthe oneness of believers that our Lord declares to be 


the mighty argument to the world, that th y believe 
that the Father hath sent him, Sega ney saute 









































Finally, there is one more important indication 
which I may mention, the way the church, the con- 
gregation, is beginning to be looked upon, It was 
recently that the subject of the diminishing author- 
ity of the church was before the cugregationalists 
in America. That so many organizations, inside 
and outside the church, were springing up and 
exercising authority divinely belonging to the 
church, was looked upon as tending towards serious 
consequences. And even as radical a mind as 
that of Dr. Briggs was led to fear that even the 
very foundations of the church may be undermined 
by these innumerable organizations, Such prog- 
nostications only add impetus to that alleady 
matked returning towards Apostolic, or New 
‘Testament, Christianity, which returning has in it 











the purifying, unifying, and glorifying of the church 
senging Gate ee nt 
Respectfully E. SNODGRASS. 


No. 14, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Dec. 16th, 1892. 





THE PROVINCES. 


To tx Epiror oF tHe “ Jaran Matt.” 

Si,—In my last letter I referred briefly to the 
peculiarly difficult situation into which this pre- 
fecture had been plunged through the “patriotic 
efforts” of local politicians, and explained that the 
cause of this phenomenal occurrence was their en 
deavour to have the Chief of Police removed on 
the alleged ground that he had interfered in the 
last general election while discharging the duty of 
chief of police in Saga. 

More than a month has elapsed since I wrote, 
but the agitation isas active asever. Its fomenters 
are evidently emboldened by the recent success of 
the Saitama people in having their unpopular Go- 
vernor removed. The enthusiasm of our politi- 
cians has resulted at last in the suspension of the 
Local Assembly and dissolution is: not uulilely to 
follow 

Mr. Tanaka, the object of the crusade, is said 
to have temarked that he is greatly indebted tq 
the people of Ise for bringing his vame much be- 
fore the public, and the Miye folks, in their turn 
should be grateful to him for having supplied them 
with an opportunity of exercising their political 
ability and showing to the world that they are not 
so apathetic in public affairs as is generally sup 
posed. At the same time, it is to be regretted for 
heir sakes that the attitude they have assumed 
thus far toward the Chief of Police savours con- 
siderably of extravagance. The name Tana- 
ka Konroku has become a veritable bugbear. On 
the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday, for in- 
stance, when it is the yearly custom for local 
officials and people alike to hold conjointly a 
garden party in honour of the day, great were 
the difficulties experienced by the managers on 
account of the refusal of the citizens to join the 
feast so long as Mr. Tanaka participated in it. 
Even more comical was,a sight witnessed shortly 
afterwards ata farewell banquet given by the lead- 
ing officialsandcitizens to an officialabout toproceed 
to another post. Owing tosome misunderstanding, 
just as the feasters were about to enjoy themselves, 
who should appear but the terrible Tanaka. At 
once a hush fell upon the room where much sound of 


























merriment had been heard a moment before. The 
silence lasted a few sccunds, until one citizen, who 
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seemed to have more pluck than the rest, rose 
and, taking with him his tray of edibles, stalled 
out of the room. ‘This example alone was needed. 
One after another the convives followed the 
leader, and marched out, no one omitting to carry 
off his way laden with gochiso. The result was a 
distinct division into two distinct camps, so that 
the guest of the evening had a somewhat onerous 
task, sitting half an hour in one room and half an 
hour in another quite apart. 

My last letter gave the programme mapped out 
by the malcontents for the persecution of the 
Chief of Police, but [ have now to report that most 
of it was very wisely omitted, the whale of the 
agitators’ energy being reserved for the occasion 
of discussing the Police Expenditure Bill in the 
Local Assembly, ‘The method chosen to approach 
this subject was highly character Tt showed 
at once the prudence and the timidity of the people 
of Ise. In every Local Assembly the Police Ex 
penditure Bill has to be discussed atthe outset. But 
the Miye Assembly reversed this order, and post- 
poned the deliberation of the all-important sub- 
ject to the last, the object evidently being to avoid 
losing the chance of voting the rest of the bills, 
thereby bringing about the undesired result of 
having the budget for the preceding year carried 
out once more; in the event—plainly anticipated 
—of the dissolution of the Assembly. This device 
was certainly’ astute, but it was also much less 
manly than the procedure of the Saitama politi- 
cians under similar circumstances, for the latter 
passed a vote of want of confidence in the Governor 
and Chief of Police at the very commencement of 
the session, and were thus relieved from the trouble 
of discussing the bills, sentence of suspension being 
pronounced at once and followed by dissolution. 
Previous to the Police, Expenditure Bill being 
brought in, conference after conference was held 
secrelly by the members, to determine their pro- 
cedure on this vital question, and to persuade the 
doubters to join the “ patriotic movement.” 

At last all was ripe and the Bill was introduced. 
The assembly-room was crowded with an eager 
audience. The Chairman of the Assembly had 
agreed to play the part of spokesman. Surrender- 
ing his chair temporarily to the Vice Chairman, 
he took a seat among the members. The moment 
the Bill had been read, the ex-chairman rose and 
said that he had an urgency motion to bring for- 
ward. He then delivered a short set speech, 
proposing a vole of want of confidence in Mr. 
Tanaka, and that application be made to the 
Home Minister in the name of the Miye Assembly, 
to have him removed from the Prefecture. 
was at once seconded by several members as pre- 
viously arranged. But before there had been 
time for much airing of sentiments, the Governor, 
who was sitting on one of the seats reserved for 
official deputies, rose and asked the Chairman 
whether he intended to allow the proposed discus- 
sion to proceed, The reply being in the affirma. 
tion, the Governor declared the Assembly sus- 
pended for exceeding the legitimate powers vested 
in it. Every member knew perfectly well that to 
discuss such a question in the Assembly was 
entirely unlawful, But they had made up their 
minds that the ship, once launched, must be 
brought into port no matter how, and that a loud 
noise was the best way to promote the voyage. 
So the Assembly was sacrificed. It has to be 
noted, however, that the project of passing a vote of 
confidence in the Chief of Police was not unanimous. 
Even alter repeated conferences and the employ- 
ment of various means to win over those who 
were against the step, there remained two mem= 
bers, out of forty-eight, who adhered firmly to their 
original opinion. They said that, ready as they 
were to cOoperate in the movement provided legal 
means were resorted to, they could not conscien- 
tiously join in a proceeding which was simply 
tantamount to prostituting to uses at once rash and 
illegal the Assembly which ought to be the fountain 
head of local good order, When the Assembly was 
declared suspended, these two gentlemen sent in 
their resignations and went home. Theic less 
scrupulous colleagues, however, were in high 
spirits, and proceeded from the Assembly-1oom in 
a grand parade of ginrikisha to a certain restau- 
rant, where a “friendly meeting” was organized 
and the evening passed in revelry. There they 
selected two deputies to represent the case to the 
Home Minister. 

The next day they dispersed and started for 
their homes. 

‘The Governor and hwo deputies were at once 
despatched to the capita¥'to interview the Home 
Minister. 

Yours, &c., T.Y. 


Tsu, Miye Prefecture, December 2oth, 1892. 
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A QUESTION OF SELECTION AND 
FITNESS. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—In the House of Representatives, on the 
22nd instant, a prominent member of the Opposi- 
tion expressed the opinion that the “procedure” 
of the Foreign Office, in sending abroad diploma- 
tists who in past years had been engaged in active 
hostility against the Government was’ “distinctly 
objectionable; and that representatives of this 
class were “disgraces to Japan.” The author of 
this emphatic denunciation is understood to be 
well informed in contemporary history. If he 
were asked to name the particular acts of the 
United States Government, after the close of the 
Southern rebellion, which called forth the warmest 
acelamations of the civilized world, and were 
hailed as precedents which enlightened nations 
could not afford to disregard, he would naturally 
point to the almost unrestricted extension of cle- 
mency to the men who had endeavoured to destroy 
the Union, and the appointment of such among 
them as were deserving of trust to responsible 
positions in the public service. Is it, then, this 
gentleman’s conviction that a course which when 
taken by America is universally applauded, must 
be considered disgraceful when followed by Japan? 
And is he willing to stand in the position “of con- 
demuing his country on grounds which are recog- 
nized by mankind at large as coustituting one of 
her strongest claims to approbation and respect 

‘The Vice- Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in replying to Mr. Ozaki’s complaint, remarked 
that the diplomatic agents of this Government had 
been chosen with a view to their fitness for the 
duties to be performed. Upon this principle, an 
example of peculiarly fortunate selection may be 
found in a certain Minister who successfully nego- 
tiated the most advantageous treaty ever secured 
by Japan—the only treaty in which the equal 
rights of the Empire are fully and explicitly main- 
tained, and which is believed by the firmest de- 
fenders of the national dignity to be a model for 
all Conventions with foreign Powers. Yet this 
treaty, as everybody knows, was the work of an 
Envoy specified by the adverse critic as unworthy 
of the office to which he was assigned, and a dis- 
grace to his native land. 

Very truly yours, 

Tokyo, December 23rd, 1892. 



























THE RECENT NAVAL COURT OF IN- 
QUIRY INTO THE “ RAVENNA ”-“ CHI- 
SHIMA-KAN” COLLISION. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Si1r,—Now that the finding has been rendered 
in this Inquiry, I venture to elicit,information on a 
point of procedure which has struck many persons 
as very singular and extraordinary. 

The Cout in the first place examined the British 
witnesses belonging to the Ravenna, each witness 
before being called being allowed to remain in the 
Courteroom and hear what testimony the other 
witnesses were giving as well as the questions put 
to them. 

The Court then began to take the depositions 
of the officers of the Chishima Kan, of her French 
engineer, and of two of her crew, It was at this 
period that the course adopted by the Court seems 
to have been most unusual and indeed unprecedent- 
ed, for of its own motion it ordered all the witnesses 
of the Chishima Kan to leave the Court-room and 
vot to be present there during the Inquiry until 
their turn to depose came. 

1am well aware that it is a very common prac- 
tice for Courts of Inquiry as well as Courts of 
Justice in England and in America, before com- 
mencing to hear evidence to order all witnesses 
out of Court so that no witness may hear the evi 
dence given by the others. I amalso well aware 
that witnesses during the course of the proceedings 
are sometimes ordered out of Court on the appli- 
cation of the Counsel of a party, But I am not 
aware that itis proper for the Court to do so at 
such a period of its own motion, although it no 
doubt has the power, unless the witnesses in re- 
ference to whom the order is made are primd facie 
unworthy of credit or unless the nature of their 
evidence is very peculiar and special and different 
in kind to that already adduced in the proceedings. 

The impression left on the minds of the witnesses 
with regard to whom the order was made it is not 
difficult to appreciate, and the sooner this imprese 
sion can be removed by a satisfactory explanation 
in your editorial or correspondence columns the 
better it will be in the interests of the friendly feeling 
that every one must desire to see existing between 
foreigners and the people of this country. 

Lam, Sir, faithfully yours, 
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Yokohama, 29th December, 1892. 





THE SMALL SALARIES PAID TO EURO- 
PEAN PROFESSORS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ Japan MAIL.” 
Srr,—In regard to the question of the enormous 
salaries paid to foreign teachers in Japan, permit 
me to cite the figures of salaries paid to various 
professors, not in the greatest, but in some of the 
lesser Universities of Great Britain :— 






















University oy Guascow. — | Professorships. Salary. 

Professorships. Salary. 2 
2 | Natural History . 

Humanity 641 | Chemistry 

Greek sia | Anatomy, 

Mathematics 758 | Logi = 04 

English Literatur B50 | “Univensity or Koisavinou. 

Chemistry... Humanity 

Natural Poi Greek 

gic 

Natur 








Unive 
Humanity. Chemistry . ed 
Greek. Anatomy 
Mathematics 

This list might be enormously lengthened. I 





have cited only the Scotch Universities. Let the 
Japanese wiseacre who imagines foreign professors 
overpaid, consult for himself the figures of salaries 
paid in the higher universities and the amount of 
fees exacted. He will be able to discover for him- 
self that the salaries of foreign professors in Japan 
are disgracefully low—something to blush for. 
Yet there is but one Imperial University. 

Yours, &c., 

December 28th, 1892. 








THE LATE JAY GOULD. 


To THe Epiror of THE “Jaran Matt.” 

Sir,—Your article upon Jay Gould I read with 
more than interest, and with the concluding para- 
gtaph I heartily agree. But with many of the 
critical remarks I cannot. It appears to me that 
the article does some involuntary injustice to the 
largeness of the man. It suggests, firstly, that he 
was a speculator; and, although the word is 
susceptible of a signification much more extended 
than that of a financial gambler, it conveys to the 
general reader the idea of one whotempts chances. 
Secondly, it reiterates an exploded error—at oe 
time universally credited—that Gould was assisted 
by men like Fiske and others, who are referred to 
as comparable with him,—as his equals or partners. 
And, thirdly, it seems to me to assume too decided- 
ly that the career of the great operator was that of 
a destroyer rather than of a constructor. I may be 
wrong in certain points; still, I would like to 
express some views of my own about Gould, at 
variance with those of your interesting leader, 

One of the happiest suggestions in that leader, I 
think, was that posterity may judge Gould other- 
wise than he has heretofore been generally judged. 
That such will be the case appears to me almost cer- 
tain, He was far toolarge a character to be justly 
estimated during his-lifetime ;—moreover, the 
world saw little ok him, and long felt his presence 
directly only as a dangerous force. In his case more 
particularly than in that of any other unpopular 
personage of his time, public hate was the result 
of public fear—a fear augmented by the long 
comprehensibility of the methods and powers that 
made panics. For Gould worked always in the 
dark ; and much of his wonderful career still re- 
mains mysterious, and will not be understood for 
years to come. The individual intellect that could 
master all opposition, defy all combinations, and 
affect the values of the world’s markets as a solar 
disturbance affects magnetic needles,—was known 
of merely by the results of its will. At first, 
its existence was not even understood and 
its work was attributed to a number of common 
individualities, sensational characters, who were 
only its dupes and puppets. Gould had no real 
confidants, no real partness, no business friends, 
Those who imagined themselves, or were imagin- 
ed by the public, to be his confidants, soon lea 
ed they were merely pawns in his game—pawns 
to be cast aside when the game had been played. 
Such was especially the case with Fiske; but Fiske 
was only one of amultitude. He was enriched by 
Gould, used by Gould, permitted to absorb public 
attention by Gould: he was a creation that crum- 
bled down the same instant that the powerful hand 
which had lifted him out of obscurity was with- 
drawn. Hundreds of others were used likewise, 
like rooks! And even after they had been dropped 
out of public sight with a crash, the combination in 
which they had been utilized, remained to them as 
mysterious asever. It isa total mistake to imagine 
that Gould was assisted to success by friendship or 
by patronage. He first entered New York, penni- 
less,—as the inventor of a peculiar kind of mouse- 
trap. The success of the mouse trap supplied the 
means of makidg traps of a larger sort,—traps for 
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financial gamblers ; but these latter were mathe- 
matical. While the belief existed that Gould was 
only @ailent partner of Fiske & Co., lie was himself 
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considered only asan unscrupulous speculator. But 
when the amazing discovery came that all those 
known speculators were merely puppets ;—that all 
the monstrous combinations and schemes by which 
railroads changed hands, by which vast corpora- 
tions were suddenly bankrupted, by which the 
money-market was convulsed as by an earthquake, 
were the creations of one small, silent man,—then 
it fitst become known that Gould was a power to 
be universally feared. But even then that power 
was underrated. It was deemed of the moment 
only,—the chance of a corrupt era,—destined to 
vanish in bankruptcy and scorn. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to underrate one’s enemy; and 
the incapacity to comprehend Gould caused utter 
ruin to thousands who deemed themselves able to 
cope with him. He was really so far beyond his 
time in those capacities for which he was dreaded, 
that it was only toward the latter years of his life 
that he was understood at all. 

He was not in the common sense of the word, 
a speculator. If questioned on the subject I think 
he could have truthfully answered that he never 
trusted to chance in any single action of his life. 
He used speculators; he never risked an interest 
of his own. He was a consummate mathematician 
who played at finance precisely as Paul Morphy 
played at chess, The only occasion upon which 
he was obliged to disgorge—(when the English 
stockholders of Erie and others formed a combi. 
nation to fight force with force, and scheme with 
scheme),—was like a game in which one champion 
plays blindfolded against any number of oppo- 
nents. Justice should confess it was a drawn 
game, with all the advantage on Gould’s side. 
He then took out of his pocket a small tin 
box, and threw it down upon the table ;—the 
stockholders having bound themselves to attempt 
no prosecution, and to be satisfied with the re- 
turn of certain values. The values were in the 
little tin box. They represented seventy-five mil- 
Lions of dollars? It was a large sum to toss back; 
yet in spite of this unloading, Gould rernained a 
heavy winner. He never made a losing move,—a 
mistake in play. He felt, with the intuition of a 
genius, difficult for us even to understand, every 
weakness in a financial system, every defect ina 
monoply,—and as it pleased him, instantly brought 
to bear upon such weaknesses an irresistible power 
that shattered the fabric like a wedge driven by a 
steam hammer. Sometimes, indeed, he assaulied 
something tou vast to breale;—as on that evil day 
when he taught the United States that under certain 
conditions a “corner in gold” was possible, and 
something to be everlastingly providedagainst. Bat 
before the Government could come to the assistance 
of the country, the shock of thatawful crash had been 
felt round the world. It was a horrible event for 
tens of thousands—but it was also a salutary 
financial warning; and it is quite safe to say that 
no other ordinary mau of business would have 
hesitated to make a corner in gold, and reap every 
advantage of it, could he have found the same 
opportunities. 

Tt has been customary to speak of Gould’s career 
as acareer of spoliation: it is impossible to call 
his methods moral; it is justifiable, from the reli- 
gious point of view, to call them criminal, Yet 
there is much, I think, to be said in his favour. 
The methods used by him were the methods 
used by other men throughout the world of com- 
merce and speculation—methods occasionally cri- 
ticised by moralists, but for all that established by 
usage, and in the present industrial condition im- 
possible to abolish. As used by other men, how- 
ever, their effects are generally confined within 
small limits; and in regard to speculation, pure 
and simple, most operators are obliged to lake 
risks, and the changes of fortune preserve a sort 
of even balance, which keeps the evil within en- 
durable bounds, But Gould’s genius suffered no 
limits; and Gould’s foresight changed common 
speculation into absolute certainty. He not only 
mastered chance; he made chance. He did 
not} seek opportunity. He created In the 
terrible fable of Swift, those deformities imper- 
ceptible in the Liliputian, become insufferable in 
the Brobdignagian ;—and the common vices of spe. 
culative method appeared unendurable in Gonld 
for no other reason than that they were enormously 
magnified by his genius, and were seen from the 
Liliputian point of view. The methods of intimi- 
dation used by the Tweed ring and by other 
were utterly foreign to Gould’s character ; he would 
have scorned to use them; he fought his batiles 
entirely with money,—and he used money as other 
men used it, but as a mastec-player, asa genius,— 
sometimes like a Machiavelli, sometimes like a 
Napoleon. That he had any knowledge of his 
own marvellous powers at fist is not credible. 
He learned his strength only by measuring it with 
that of others. It was not long before he found that 
he could afford to despise not only any individual 
opposition, but even any combination, 
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after railroad, telegraph-line after telegraph-line, 
fell into his hands when he employed the ordinary 
means of “bearing” or “bulling” stocks to his 
own interest. Such work is thought clever,— 
(perhaps, because of the danger involved)—when 
confined within small limits,—such as the purely 
local value of a staple, the price of a manufacture 
in one particular market. But the same methods 
used by Gould were thought diabolical, because 
they had an instantaneous range of many thou- 
sand miles, and because they were applied to 
values deemed capable of resisting any pressure. 
Gould was denounced wholly because he was 
colossal—colossal beyond all precedent. He was 
to the ordinary speculator what a Moltke or a Na- 
poleon might be to the commonest country-recruit. 
He followed the systems of money-making sanc- 
tioned by custom if not by morality; but the results 
seemed contrary both to custom and morality be- 
cause they were gigantic. He was thought cruel, 
because he followed the business:law that there is 
no friendship in business,—nor did it seem to him 
a reason for making any exception to that rule that 
his power reached from the Canadian frontier into 
Mexico City, and from New York to San Francisco, 
—and radiated through neatly every State. 

I.is true that at one time, people were afraid to 
invest in any undertaking with which his name 
was in any way connected. But of late years the 
reverse became the case; and wherever Gould was 
positively known to have complete control, large 
investments were made without hesitation, I might 
cite, for example, the value of stocks in the New 
York elevated railroads. Investments were ouly 
unsafe when Gould was not in control, and 
tended to get control, In any such collision, small 
shareholders had good reason to fear being ground 
to pawder,—as they certainly were by thousands 
in various instances. But it is now, I think, justly 
acknowledged that every large system which fell 
under Gould’s control was thereafter placed upon 
a better working basis than it had ever been 
betore. The desire of the man does not appear 
to have been primarily money-making, but rather 
the control of all systems of communication. 

‘Those who know much more of Gould than I, 
have assured me that with good health it would 
have been an easy matter for him in time to have 
obtained the control of every railroad and tele- 
uraph system in the United States. There was, 
however, a serious obstacle to any further strain ot 
his power feeble health. The most wonderful 
brain of its kind in the world, was carried upon 
one of the very smallest and feeblest of bodies 
imaginable. Failing stiength made even the nerv- 
ous strain of managing the enormities already in 
his hands, difficult to bear, One of the most sober 
of men in his habits, his comparatively early death 
was certainly due to the vast disproportion of 
cerebral and physical capacity. He was so small, 
that no honest able-bodied man would have dreamed 
of striking him—not at least after seeing him face to 
face; and an enemy whom he had ruined, having 
once actually seized him, was contented, in spite 
of rage, with lifting him over a railing and drop- 
ping him into an area, After that, however, 
Gould was usually followed by professional ath- 
letes, who would have promptly checked any at- 
tempts to offer him violence. 

Besides the task of managing so colossal a pro- 
perty, Gould had also the perpetual task of de- 
fending himself against combinations. Enormous 
combinations were repeatedly formed against him, 
with absolute certainty of success. If any combi 
nation of financial skill and capital c-uld have 
ruined Gould, he would have been ruined twenty 
years ago. But after each battle, he left the 
field richer than ever; while his enemies were 
glad to beg for permission to bury their dead. 
Over and over again, week by week, month 
by month, year by year, such attempts were 
renewed, only to terminate in disaster for those 
who undertook them. ‘That Gould's name became 
a name of white terror in Wall Street is perfectly 
true, Even the late Mr. Vanderbilt’s gigantic in- 
vestments in four-per cents. are said to have been 
made solely with a view to protect himself against 
Gould, Doubtless no man was ever hated more 
in financial circles; but the hatred was the hatred of 
fear,—and no man had ever less reason to show 
mercy, than the object of that hate. 

Yet he was certainly capable of generosity; and 
thece will be many to mourn sincerely for him. 
He never forgot a kindness; and those-who had 
the opportunity of doing him one, he made rich 
If, however, they ventured their riches afterward 
in any speculation which he thought proper to 
break, it was vain to ask for pity. In finance he 
had no pity,—following the natural law. But out- 
side of finance, he could do, and often did, gracious 
things. On one occasion he told a young man in 
whom he took an interest to buy certain stock. ‘The 
man declared he could not; he lacked the means, 
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which he used as directed. On the following 
day he found himself, after having repaid his bene- 
factor, a rich man, and he followed the salutary 
advice which he then received: “ Never speculate 
again.” Ifhe had speculated afterwards and lost, 
Tam quite sure Gould would not have helped him 
a second time. But in this Gould would have 
acted quite justly. He had no mercy on specu- 
lators,—however friendly they might have been 
previously, or whatever use they might have proved 
tohim, This, however, is surely the law of busi- 
ness. If a merchant on the point of bankruptey is 
spared by his creditors, is not the cause interest 
rather than kindness ? 

‘The statement about Gould’s taking particular 
means of seizing the property of James Fiske, 
is, to the best of my belief, untrue. Fiske 
was ruined before his death: and it is said 
that be knelt down and wept, and begged 
Gould for mercy. No mercy was shown him. 
The friends of Fiske have accused Gould of cruelty 
in this refusal. Whether cruel or not, it was per- 
fectly consistent with Gould’s invariable policy. 
But that he ever condescended to go out of his 
way to seize one man’s property, would seem 
totally inconsistent with his character, The pro- 
perity of twenty-thousand persons might pass into 
his hands as spoils of war; he thought no more of 
the individual sufferer than a general thinks of the 
late individual pangs of the enemy’s dead. But 
asa cule, in everything that he did, whether it be 
called good or evil, Jay Gould was not simply 
large: he was colossal. ‘he hundred caricatures 
of him r&echoed the popular impression of this 
fact: he was neatly always represented as Mephi- 
stopheles ; and the character of Mephistopheles is 
not small. 

That is should seem strange that Jay Gould 
could scoff at the obloquy which men tried to heap 
upon him, at the caricatures drawn of him, at the 
sermons preached against him, at public opinion 
generally, and at Society in particular, which pre- 
tended to despise him after having discovered that 
he could afford to despise it much better,—is be- 
cause, | think, few fully understand the character 
of this extraordinary being. He was somewhat 
like Archimedes studying geometry during a 
siege: he paid no attention to anything which did 
not directly or indirectly affect his projects and 
plans. The good opinion of society could have been 
of no possible use to him; nor could its hatred 
hinder his course any more than a spider’s web could 
check the progress of a railway express. Society 
inay be useful to men needing opportunity, money, 
martiage—it is, to some extent, a mutualchelp as- 
sociation ; it trades upon certain conditions, which 
nearly all independent characters of ability have 
found themselves obliged to refuse at least once in 
a lifetime. Of Society Gould needed nothing: he 
created opportunity, and he could make Vander- 
bilt tremble for his wealth. Society also means to 
some degree sympathetic companionship, intel- 
lectual intercourse, &c. Gould was a sufficient 
companion to himself. He felt in his daily 
toil and his nightly plans the keen pleasure 
of a master-mathematician—he had no desire for 
contact with minds smaller than his own. What 
is not generally known about him is that he was 
also a scholar;—he was an adept in Greek, es: 
pecially ; and his library was rich in classical texts. 
I knew an instance of one who, stating from 
memory an observation of Herodotus in his study, 
—was confounded by the instant observation that 
the verb of the original sentence had a totally 
different meaning; and by Mr. Gould’s taking 
down the volume ‘and confirming his criticism by 
pointing to the Greek paragraph. He had a few 
friends belonging to the best of New York society, 
who visited him occasionally; but, as a rule, 
he had litte inclination or time for visitors. 
and these were usually entertained by other mem- 
bers of his family. His various residences were 
museums of things beautiful: he possessed a col- 
lection of paintings worth a prodigious fortune; he 
had undoubted taste in art matters;—yethe had 
little leisure to enjoy these things. His steam 
yacht, the Atalanta—(yacht is a queer word for 
her, she is a beautiful ocean-steamer, as large as a 
Government ctuiser)—made twenty-five knots an 
hour, normal speed ; and he travelled prodigiously 
both in her and upon his cailroads,—but his trips 
were always “lightning-trips,” made only for busi- 
ness, His existence was absorbed by practical 
questions of thelargest scope. Yet, when he spoke 
uipon other topics, those who conversed with him 
were amazed by the profound penetration and im- 
mense grasp of facts which his pithy observations 
revealed. A man of great influence and talent in 
newspaper circles who had visited him more than 
once about financial problems then under dise 
cussion, told me this:—No intelligent man can 
talk to Gould for five minutes witout learning 
to vesnecy lim. Tt is wue we denounce his morals 
n 
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mire his brains.” Gould’s few famous public 
appearances in court confirmed this verdict. He 
puzzled and astonished judges and lawyers. On 
one occasion being asked whether he did not 
agree that a certain petty form of speculation 
was immoral and injurious to the business com- 
munity, he replied that so far as the practical 
side of the question was concerned those methods 
were extremely beneficial. The audacity of this 
reply,—denying all precedent business-opinion, 
proved less of a surprise, however, than his 
immediate and correct quotation from memory 
of monetary statistics illustra! the effect of the 
practices in question upon the volume of circula- 
tion, and totally confuting the views of those 
opposed to them. Whenever questioned upon his 
ideas of business mor: , he was invariably able 
to confound his questioners by an appeal to solid 
and irrefutable fact. 

Certainly his own conception of morality in busi- 
ness was different from accepted standards ; but it 
was practical; and if some people imagine that 
Gould was troubled with remorse of conscience, it 
is because they have no conception of the character 
of theman. TI feel assured he could have proved 
by figures and facts that his career was of incalcu= 
lable value to the country of his birth—notwith- 
standing appearances tothe contrary. Imyselfhold 

ion. T think of Gould as of agiant moving, 
and unable to move without breaking something 
because of his mere weight, Disasters were the 
dust of his steps. But he wrecked to build; and 
he built like a Titan and systematized like a Ben- 
tham, He reached for ends out of common view, 
without counting the cost of the stride to what he 
trod upon; he thought only of the result, as justi- 
fying the means. 

Such morality may certainly be questioned, 
although events show that there is often a blind 
natural morality in genins larger than that of 
churches, Gould did not live to accomplish all 
the ends of his labours; it would be hard to judge 
him only by his incompleted work, That he believ- 
ed himself justified in all he did, is certain. In 
a world of financial trickery, his was the master- 
trickery ;—and he followed the codes of that world 
to their atmost logical conclusion, If we judge his 
actions only by those of his fellow-men, we find 
him no worse in theory ;—wherefore condemn him 
for being larger in practice? And if we are to 
judge his worst acts by their results, we must still 
acknowledge his usefulness, since the very evils of 
them were lessons which could in no other manner 
have been solucidly taught. The vices of a system, 
vices commonly hidden, were suddenly magnified by 
his power as bya solar microscope :he wasa great 
sociological revelation in himself,—a great expoun- 
der. He invented nothing ; he merely utilized exist- 
ing methods, and developed existing ideas, and 
pushed both to their logical extremes which start- 
led the universe; yet those whomost decry him, would 
assuredly have done likewise with the same powers 
and opportunities, It is a world of hypocrisy we 
live in, where those without ability to do what is 
called wrong, tov often claim merit for obeying a 
moral code they dare not break. Gould, at least, 
was never a hypocrite, He bought papers, he 
bought judges, he bought legislatures—because 
they were for sale to the highest bidder ; and he 
frankly said so in public:—* When [ want a 
Legislature, I always buy it!” What a colossal 
sarcasm! As for his politics he stated with equal 
plainness,—‘ In a Republican state | am a Repub- 
lican, and in a Democratic state a Democrat; but 
Lam always and everywhere, first a Gould-man.”” 
People may have sneered when he gave $30,000 to 
a church, to please his daughter,—who is a very 
pious and sweet little lady; but in so doing he 
certainly never thought or cared about the good 
will of the church, or about the criticisms upon his 
gift. He gave himself no concer at all about 
such matters; they neither interested nor annoyed 
him. He thought only about railroads and tele- 
graphs and stocks and telephones and steam- 
boat-lines, over the map of the world, printed, 
upon his marvellous brain better than within any 
atlas. That he had no friends outside of his family, 
is, not surely, a blameworthy fact. The plain 
truth for every man who has had much experience 
of life is that outside the family, we have no sound 
reason to expect affection in the existing order of 
things,—that friendships are largely governed by 
interests which clash. We try to deceive ourselves 
about the common law of life with all manner of 
sophistries; we try to create a faith in man, 
like a religion, Just as keenly ashe saw whe 
to planta railroad terminus or to stretch a tele- 
graph line, did this man see where human 
sentiment and human interest lay. He made 
no mistakes; he was never the dupe of treachery 
or ingratitude, He saw life only as a great and 
wonderful battle of minds,—and he went into that 
battle single-handed, and made himself king, 
able to command whatever h 
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ghost can sneer at the vain imagination that he 
had less in inis lifetime of goodwill or affection than 
he himself desired. And so long as the guerdon 
of success in this sublunary sphere is to force and 
cunning,—so long as we preach out of business 
what we do not practise in business,—so long as 
we applaud trivial success due to trifling with 
moral idealism,—we cannot, I think, judge Jay 
Gould with harshness. The necessity of life is to 
make money and to win  position,—neither of 
which we acknowledge can be done without over- 
coming obstacles,—and this means in plain langue 
age, at somebody else’s expense. We are all 
trying to do on a petty scale what Gould did upon 
acontinental scale. There is only a difference of 
degree,—against which we can merely urge the 
question Why should not a man content him- 
self with a million or two, anyhow?” To this 
question, the answer is:— Why should a man 
who knows himself capable of using a thousand 
millions, and only capable of fully exercising his 
talents with a thousand millions, confine himsel! to 
any lesser sum?” For one fact about Gould must 
not be overlooked. He sed his wealth; he made 
millions only to employ them, and as a capitalist 
he was probably the greatest Living force of his age. 


Yours truly, y. 
December 26th, 1892. 

















FUDGE MOWAT AT THE YOKOHAMA 
EIGO GAKKO. 
Sh orang ett 

His Honour Judge Mowat took the chair on Fii- 
day evening at the first prize giving of the Yoloha- 
ma Eigo Gakko. The occasion was one of more 
than common interest, marking as it did the public 
recognition of a remarkable institution, There 
were also present Mr. James Walter, Mr. Carew, 
the Marquis Nembrini Gonzaga, Mr. Fardell and 
others. ‘The pupils present must haveaggregated 
more than one hundred, 

Alter some speeches and a dialogue by the 
scholars, the Principal of the school submitted his 
report. 

Mr. Konpo said—Mr. Mowat, 
Gentlemen : I—thought it better, before reporting 
on the working of this school for the past year, to 
give you a brief account of how this school came 
into existence. Perhaps it would surprise you to 
hear that this school (the Yokohama Eigo Gakko) 
has been working for one year only, F myself 
have been teaching English to Japanese students 
for neatly 7 years; but never attempted teach- 
ing on such a large scale as this, until the be- 
ginning of this year. The reason why I started 
this school and made it a night school only, was, 
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because in my long experience of private teaching, 
I observed that a great number of parents found it 
really difficult to pay more than 50 cents a month ; 
and, moreover, that their sons were unable to attend 
a day school as they were mostly employed in 
local Japanese and foreign firms; others having 
to attend to their Japanese studies during the day. 
To meet this great want, I was determined 
to open this night school. I need not tell you, 
ladies and gettlemen, that I had a great deal 
of trouble to contend with at first, as I had 
tocatry on this school unaided, and entirely by 
the small fees paid by the students, and my own 
limited means, which I receive as an assistant in 
the Yokohama Water Works Office, and the fees 
obtained by out-door teaching and’ translations. 
But by degrees, the number of pupils increased, 
and after 3 months [ found Lhad 104 pupils. This 
fact alone will show you how necessary the school 
was. Now, another and a greater difficulty oc- 
curred, I found that it was quite impossible to 
teach English conversation. under Japanese 
teachers. The result of teaching the classes by 
Japanese teachers was that the students made 
Qreat progress in understanding difficult. words 
aud phrases; but were very backward in speaking 
English and pronouncing words correctly. To 
overcome this difficulty there was only one way, 
and that was, to employ foreign teachers. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, foreign teachers are very 
expensive articles, and to meet this extra expense 
T would have to sell a great many more school- 
tickets, as more tickets represent more scholars. 
To day Ican proudly say that I have never re- 
ceived a single dollar for the support of my school, 
except by the teaching of students. My request 
has always been “please send me some students.” 
The following gentlemen were kind enough to 
take tickets for students: Mr. Otani, Mr. Mogi, 
Mr. Asada, Mr. Watanabe, Mr. Kimura, Mr. 
Minoda, Mr. ‘Takeda, Mc. Ohama, and others. 
The total number of tickets taken by these gentle- 
men amounted to 60, ‘The sale of these extra 60 
tickets enabled me to employ a foreign teacher. 
Three months after this [ found the necessity of 
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tunate enough to secure the services of Mr. Russell, 
who has been with me ever since. From this time, 
the students made great progress both in reading 
and conversation ; and the attendance increased 
to nearly 200, I may here mention that to meet 
the extra expense of the second foreign teacher, 
I was reluctantly compelled to slightly raise the 
fees of the three highest classes by 20, 30, and 50 
cents respectively; as the additional foreign 
teacher was more for the benefit of these three 
classes than for any other class in the school. 
The classes in this school run from “A” to 
” that is, “A” being the first and lowest 
standard, and “F” being the sixth and high- 
est standard, the same as in English Ele- 
mentary Schools. Longman’s English Readers 
with explanations being taught to all the classes 
with the exception of F”’ class, where Arnold 
Forster’s Citizen Reader is taught. A. & B. classes 
are taught Longman’s rst and 2nd Readers with 
spelling, meaning, and conversation. C. & D. 
classes are taught Longman’s 3rd and 4th Readers 
with spelling, meaning, explanation, and dicta- 
tion; conversation, grammar, and English history 
forming their other studies. E. class is taught 
Longman’s fifth reader with explanation, para- 
phrasing and conversation. Swinton’s World's 
History and Grammar, are also taught to this 
class; while for conversation lesson each student 
prepares a subject about which he converses with 
the foreign teacher. F. class is the highest class 
in the school, and as I said before, is taught the 
Citizen Reader, Macaulay’s Lord Clive, and News- 
paper Reading (extracts from which are kindly sup- 
plied weekly by the Fapan Mail office free of 
charge). The Citizen Reader gives this class a good 
idea of the constitution of England, as well as that 
of their own country, and teaches them the duties 
owed by them to their country, their countrymen, 
and themselves. In addition to these studies they 
are taught letter writing and advanced conversa- 
tion, Thelessons set by the foreign teachers are 
explained to all the classes by two competent Japa- 
hese teachers, who have a sound knowledge of 
English. This system of Japanese explanation 
enables the students to thoroughly understand 
what they are learning, not only in English but in 
th mother tongue. These teachers also at- 
tend to the teaching of translation (Japanese into 
English and English into Japanese). Lastly, a 
new and very interesting feature has been intro- 
duced into the teaching of this school, in which 
I receive great and valuable support from my fo- 
reign teachers. It is the teaching of oratory. On 
the third Saturday of every month, instead of the 
usual night classes, a general meeting of all the 
scholars is held at 7 p.m, in the large class 
room. ‘Two boys are previously selected by turn 
from each class by their fellow students to re- 
present their class at the meeting. ‘These boys 
prepare a lecture, or some short story or poem, 
which they deliver at the meeting before the 
whole school on lecture day. Of course, A. & B, 
classes only recite small, simple poems; but the 
other classes all endeavour to make a lecture, how- 
ever short it is, and strive to say it as nicely as 
possible, so as to obtain the greatest applause for 
their class, This not only gives the boys practice 
in speaking English correctly, but by it, they 
acquire a great deal of self possession and the 
manner of speaking in public. I feel proud of 
this new step, as it seems to me a successful at+ 
tempt to fill a gap in the present educational 
system of the lower schools in Japan; and more- 
over, it is very necessary, as this class of students 
could never get an opportunity of learning to 
speak in public with any degree of confidence. 
At first the students showed litile or no progress, 
but from the time foreign teachers were engaged 
great progress was made in all the classes; 
especially after Mr. Russell joined the school. 
Two examinations are held yearly, one in the 
spring and one in the autumn. The last examina. 
tion was held in November, when about 110 boys 
competed. The result was that from A. class 63 per 
cent. of the boys passed., from B. class 59 per cent. 
fromC. class 54 pet cent. from D. class 7o per cent., 
from E. class 15 per cent., D, class showing thelar- 
gest percentage and E. class the lowest. The small 
percentage in E. class was due to the fact that most 
of the students in this class were new boys who 
had only been in the school a few months. So you 
see, gentlemen, a total average of about 60 per 
cent. passed the examination. The examina- 
tion papers are on the table for inspection. 
I would like to say a few words about the class 
of students who attend this night school. As [ 
said at the beginning, many of the students are 
employed in foreign and Japanese firms. We have 
boys from Messrs. Kelly & Wash, Winckler & 
Co., Hall & Co., Averill & Co., Tuska & Co. 
Retz & Co., Cocking & Co., Bagnell & Hilles, 
Berrick Bros., E. T. Mason & Co., W. J. Shand 
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reign firms. These boys have to go to work 
during the day, and so find a night-school a great 
help to them. TI feel sure that if more of the 
foreign firms in Yokohama knew of the existence 
of this school, they would be only too willing 
to send their assistants, clerks, and boys, for im 
provement tothe night lessons, as the fee is so 
small and the advantage so great. One year’s 
hard study could give a boy of ordinary capacity 
a very good idea of English, that is, he would be 
able to converse in English ; and to understand all 
that was said to him regarding his office work. 
He would be able to attend to customers or visitors, 
and talk to them in English; moreover, he would 
be well able to make fair copies of letters, and file 
the correspondence of the office in good order. If 
he continued longer in the school he would learn 
a great deal more. The teachers at present in the 
school are:—Mr. Russell, Mr. Hooper, Mr, Tana- 
ka, Mr. Murai, Mr. Ishikawa, and myself, Mr. 
Russell is my head teacher, and to him my very 
best thanks are due for his excellent teaching, and 
the valuable assistance I have always received from 
him during the past six months. Mr. Tanaka 
is my head Japanese teacher, and has been with 
me from the commencement of this school : to him 
also, my best thanks are due for his work during 
the past year. My thanks are also due to Messrs. 
Parrie, Walker, Wells, Gomes, and Scott, for as- 
sistance rendered during the past year. ‘To con- 
tinue the school in the present manner and retain 
the present working staff, some 250 students would 
be necessary, this number representing nearly $150. 
To this Ican add my own official salary, and the 
amount I get for private out-door teaching and 
the translation of Japanese letters, But we have 
never had more than 200 students, so that, the 
school has never really paid, and has always been, 
more or less, in debt. Not in debt, gentlemen, in 
the usual sense of the word; but. in debt to the 
Principal; that is, I have received nothing for the 
time, labour, and money I have devoted to this 
school. The school was held in July last in a 
building in Sumiyoshicho, but from the time of 
the engagment of foreign teachers the number of 
students increased so rapidly that larger ac- 
commodation became necessary, and the school 
was therefore removed to the present building, 
which was rented for three hours a night, ie. 7 to 
10 p.m, for $10 per month, But we now find that 
even this building is too small for our require- 
ments. We cannot use the lower portion of the 
building, as it is engaged at night by its proprietor, 
so I hope soon to be able to build a school, if I get 
the support I expect from the Japanese residents 
of Yokohama. I estimate that it will not cost more 
than 2,000 dollars, This is all I have to say about 
the school, but before I sit down I would like 
to saya few words about the boarding-school 
which is held in connection with this school. At 
the request of some of the students and the parents 
of boys in the suburbs of Yokohama, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be a great improve- 
ment if a boarding school were opened in conjune- 
tion with the night school, and the services of a 
foreign resident teacher engaged. Application 
was accordingly made to the foreign Minister in 
Tokyo, and a permit received, and the services of 
Mr. Russell engaged as resident teacher. He re- 
sides in the boarding-school, where a room in fo- 
reign style has been fitted np for him. This I find 
isa great benefit, as he is constantly with the 
pupils and always converses with them in English. 
Gentlemen, [ thane you for your courteous atten. 
tion —(Applause.) 

Mr. Mowat, who was warmly received, said— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and pupils of the Eigo 
Gakko—I have been a good deal surprised at 
what I have heard and seen since entering this 
room to-night, I was surprised to discover that 
I was expected to say something —and that I need 
hardly say was not an agreeable surprise—(laugh- 
ter)—and I am genuinely surprised, but very de- 
lighted, to find such a flourishing school. It is 
evident that it is flourishing from the looks on the 
faces of the scholars—they are all happy and ex- 
pectant. But I am more surprised at the excel- 
lent report just read by your Principal. It speales 
volumes for his industry; I will go further and 
say thatit speaks more for his patriotism.—(Ay 
plause.) He not only gives his time, his abil 
ty, and his industry, but I gather from the 
report that he also gives to the school, out of 
his private means, a considerable amount. of 
money. It isto his highest credit. I sincerely 
hope that in the time to come he will be 
warded—that he will receive that reward which 
he would desire most—a large accession of scholais. 
I hope he will be enabled to send out fror 
his school many a good man, but to do this 



























































he must receive your cordial co-operation. You 
must be as diligent in your lessons as he has 
been diligent towards your interests. I am 


a man of few words, and not Revues to 
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deliver addreses to children and elder lads, so 
Iwill ask Mr, Walter, who is sitting near me, to 
say a few words to you. But before resuming my 
seat I must say, once again, that I hope you will 
take advantage of every opportunity which this 
school offers to you. I hope that from the New 
Year the institution will receive a fresh impulse 
and obtain extended support from foreign firms, 
for itis of a character not conceived of by foreigners 
in Yokohama.—(Loud Applause.) 


Mr. James Waiter said—Pupils of the Eigo 
Gakko—I was very pleased to accept the in- 
vitation of Mr. Kondo to appear here this even: 
ing, and, like Mr. Mowat, I am surprised at 
the event. T fully agree with the objects Mr. 
Kondo has in teaching you the English language 
thoroughly and giving you a commercial educa 
tion. Japanese lads and men are of great use to 
foreign firms in Yokohama as clerks and office 
boys, and their numbers are increasing daily. I 
think there is a very large opening for you boys in 
commercial life. Not in Yokohama only, for_this 
is but a small place, but in Japan generally. Com- 
mercial matters are engaging the attention of 
everybody more or less now-a-days, and you boys 
in future life may find openings for yourselves in 
China, Korea, and even in America. In the united 
States you will find in every large centre of popula- 
tion some Japanese employed in the stores or offices. 
As I said just now, the field before you is very 
large; you must study hard, stick to your lessons 
and master the English tongue; for the English 
language will carry you everywhere, or almost 
everywhere, in the commercial world. You have 
a splendid opportunity afforded you in this school, 
and itis your own look-out if you do not take ad- 
vantage of it in every way.—(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Mowat then distributed the prizes and at 
the close was greeted with three hearty cheers in 
English fashion, The visitors then left and the 
school resolved itself into its various classes. 














LETTERS FROM CHICAGO. 
Bie aoe Ae 
(From our own Corresronpyt.) 





Chicago, November 21st. 

‘The Japanese residents of this city have or 
ganized themselves into a club for ® mutual benefit 
and support; and have chosen Dr. M. Ikuta, of 
the University of Chicago, as President; T. 
Sasaki, a clerk in the office of The Horseman, as 
Secretary; and K. Nakayama, who is about to 


open a Japanese store here, as Treasurer. They 
will meet monthly. 
The other day I yisited the World's Fa 


grounds, and by special permission was allowed 
to go on the wooded island when the Japanese are 
at work, Mr. Kuru, the architect, and Mr. 
Takeshima, superintendent of construction, both 
happened to be absent; but Mr. S. Ota, of the 
Nippon Doboku Kaisha, was there, and kindly 
gave me such information as I needed. An 
architectural draughtsman of the Exposition hap- 
pened to be present when I was looking at the 
plans, and remarked that he had never, ian ex- 
perience of several years, seen such fine and beauti- 
ful work. He was, however, so worried over the 
apparently loose foundation and frail character of 
the building, that he was scarcely satisfied, when 
Mr, Ota assured him that structures which could 
withstand the high winds, even typhoons, of Japan 
ought to be safe here, unless a cyclone should 
come along ! 

The Japanese workmen were merrily engaged 
in their labours, and seemed delighted to have a 
foreigner address them in their own tongue, They 
asked about the weather, which that morning was 
sharp and cold; and inquired anxiously about the 
snow and the cold of the coming winter, They 
attract, of course, a great deal of attention, and 
have been pictured in several dailies, which also 
contained descriptions of their unique methods of 
carpentry. 

The foundations of the Héddo (Phoenix Hall) 
are all laid, and the frame work of the north wing 
(which represents the Fujiwara epoch) is standing. 
The main building in the centre will represent the 
Tokugawa period, and the south wing is to repre= 
sent the Ashikaga age. There are 17, and soon 
will be 25, mechanics at work on the grounds. 

I also visited that day the Esquimaux village 
the World’s Fair grounds. ‘These people were 
enjoying the bitter wind more than the Japanese, 
and looked very comfortable in their thick fur 
suits, When they arrived, they were 57 in number, 
but now count up to 59: three babies having been 
born, and one died, on the grounds. Some of 
them come from far northern localities, where they 
have liyed in nothing but ice-houses or skinetents ; 
othevs have been accustomed to sod-houses; and 
some al occupied wooden huts, Here they will 
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all live in wooden cottages, which are now in 
process of erection. They are being gradually 
weaned from a meat diet, and are learning to eat 
and to like vegetables. The oldest, however, can 
not be induced to eat vegetables, and are home- 
sick: but most of them are happy in their new 
surroundings. They attract crowds of visitors, 
and are well worth seeing ; and they are themselves 
very curious to see Caucasians. Their managers 
area little apprehensive of the effect on them of 
summer weather, and are wondering how to keep 
them sufficiently cool ! 

‘The Chinese are still successful, one way or an- 
other, in evading the Exclusion Act, and have 
recently been entering this country from Mexico 
in large numbers. 

This little item has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers :— 


‘The Mikado of Japan has no mere floricultural little country 
torule over. He’is the sovereign of 40,002,000 people who live 
in 13,000 towns and villages. 


Another paragraph informs us, with how much 
truth I know not, that the decline of Buddhism in 
Japan is evidenced by the fact, that in 1877 there 
were 3,737 temples, and now there are only 3,256, 
—most 400 less, 

‘The influence of Christianity in Japan has been 
pictured by the following paragraph :— 














TESTIMONY OF 4 JAPANESE LADY. 


We Christian people whose husbands are Christians, are so 
tappy because of their lives being so 
before. Instead o 


gambling house, 
us as equals, and have family prayers with us. 
The wife of the Korean Minister at Washington 
has joined the Presbyterian Church, and other 
members of the Legation are expected to follow. 


‘The Methodist Episcopal Church of this country 
will spend this year on foreign missions more than 
$700,000. 

‘The American Baptist Missionary Union, in 
this centennial year of missions, will send out 8t 
missionaries, of whom 29 return to fields of labour 
after vacation, and 52 go out for the first time. 

The New York Presbytery, after hearing the 
reading of the charges and specifications, and dis- 
cussing technical questions, adjourned till Novem- 
ber 28th, when the trial will begin. At Cincinnati 
the trial of Rey. Henry P. Smith is now going on, 
and seems likely to end in his acquittal. 

It is possible that absolute closing of the World's 
Fair is not after all an assured thing, and that a 
compromise may be effected. At arecent meeting 
of the Board of Directors lengthy resolutions were 
passed by an almost unanimous vote to the effect 
that Congress be petitioned to reconsider its vote 
for Sunday closing, and to allow the gates to be 
open, with no running of machinery, merchandis- 
ing, or unnecessary manual labour. The art gal- 
lery, horticultural building and exhibits of mecha- 
nical art would also be open, and religious services 
would be held within the Exposition grounds. 

Some wealthy Chinese residents of America are 
planning for an immense theatre and restaurant 
near the World’s Fair grounds. For this purpose 
the Wah Yung Company has been organized with 
a capital stock of $80,000 in $50 shares. It will be 
built of brick, stone and iron; will be three stories 
high and 97 by 100 feet. It will be part pagoda, 
part chalet, part modern Romanesque, decorated 
with vermillion and gold in all sorts of salamander 
and dragon designs. It will contain restaurants 
for both Chinese and American edibles; tea-store, 
tea-rooms, and other stores; and theatre parlours. 

The vacant mission to Turkey has been filled by 
thelappointment of David P. Thompson, of Oregon, 
and that to Italy by the appointment of William 
Pollock, of Pennsylvania. Neither appointee is 
well kno: 

The indictment of Labour Commissioner Peck, 
of New York, for destroying public records, has 
been declared illegal by the Supreme Court of that 
State, So ends the one dramatic episode of the 
political campaign. 

‘The exact number of electoral votes which will be 
cast for each of the three leading Presidential can- 
didates is not yet known. ‘The official count, 
which will be needed to ascertain the exact status, 
is proceeding very slowly. The intricate Austra 
lian ballot, which, however, proved its efficiency i 
the late election, retards the count. California in 
now very close, but will probably give Hartison a 
very small plurality. Wyoming will, perhaps, give 
Harrison a few hundred plurality. Ohio also is 
in the doubtful column, with the chances in favour 
of 22 for Harrison and 1 for Cleveland. It hap- 
pened that many voters, wishing to vote the 
straight ticket, instead by puting a maik before 
the party appellation, put the mark before the 
name at the head of the electoral list. By law 
such ballots are counted only for the candidates 
marked. ‘Then the head man on each electoral 
ticket ran ahead of his fellows by several thousand 
votes, Inasmuch, therefore, as Ohio is not likely 
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to give more than 1,000 Republican plurality, one 
Republican elector is sure to be defeated by one 
Democrat. We 
The following table gives California and Wyo- 
ming to Harrison, and leaves Ohio in doubt:— 
Euscrorat Vore. 


Whole No, Harti. Cleve- In 
States, of votes. son, land. Weaver. doubt. 
Alabama TE cone me 












Colorado.. 
Connecticut 
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Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Neyada .. 
New Hampsl 
New Jersey 
New York... 
North Carolinas 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio... 

Otexon” 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolinas. 9 
South Dakota... 4 
Tennesee ... 
Texas. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
Washingt 
West Virgi 
Wisconain 
Wyoming 


Total Yeo 
Necessary to'a choice, 235. 
If Ohio is divided as indicated above, the result 

is Cleveland 268, Harrison 152, and Weaver 24. 

These last figures show Cleveland’s lowest possible, 

and Harrison’s highest possible, vote. Cleveland, 

therefore, at the lowest estimate, has a clear majo- 
tity of g2 in the electoral college, and, without 

New York, would have a clear majority of 20 

electors. It is very gratifying, therefore, to learn, 

that he could have been elected without the aid 
of Tammany. ) 

‘The post-election lessons are numerous and in- 
teresting. The ‘Solid South” was true to De- 
mocracy ; but the “ Solid West” of Republicanism 
was broken. Ilinois, Indiana, and Wisconsing 
were lost to the Democrats; Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, and North Dakota were captured by 
the Populists; while Ohio (sic), California, Neb- 
raaska, Montana, Wyoming, Washington, South 
Dakota, and Oregon were uncomfortably close. The 
Prohibition vote was slighty increased ; the Popu- 
lists drew from all parties, particularly from the 
Republicans in the West, and thus practically de 
feated them in that section. It is also evident, 
that the people trusted Cleveland more than his 
party on the silver question, and the matter of 
State bank notes. His strong personality and 
dependence won for him the victory; and his 
well-known stand on the question of tariff reform 
was an important factor, President. Harrison, 
too, as a man enjoys the good opinion of all citizens 
for his sincerity, integrity, honesty, dignity, and 
ability; he was defeated only because he is a 
high-tariff Republic; 

In case the Kansas legislature proves to have 
a Fusion majority, it is barely possible that Sena- 
tor Perkin (Republican) may be succeeded by 
Mrs. Lease. Her name is being seriously con- 
sidered in that connection, 

This morning’s papers brought the welcome 
news that the Homestead strike, which lasted 
almost six months and cost $5,000,000, has been 
officially declared off. In the meeting of the 
Amalgamated Association the motion to that effect 
was carried by a vote of 101 togt, The strikers, 
except the ‘black sheep,” will all probably be 
taken back by the Carnegie Company. In the 
meantime the trial of Critchlow, one of the strikers, 
is going on in Pittsberg; and the Senate commit- 
tee of investigation is meeting in this city, but has 
not yet elicited any important testimony, 

We have had several days of sharp cold, which 
some are inclined to attribute more or less to the 
comet (Biela’s?) which is careering around in 
close proximity to the earth, ' 

Day before yesterday the first World Fair 
souvenir coin was struck off at the mint in Phila- 
delphia, and delivered to an Exposition official. 
For this coin a bid of $10,000 has been made. 
The four-hundredth, fourteen-hundred-and-ninety- 
second, and the eighteen-hundred-and-ninety- 
second, were also coined. 

The chief of the foreign affairs d 
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Allen, that the Korean government is actively 
engaged in preparing its exhibit, which will soon 
be shipped to Chicago. 

Rev. Charles T. Wyckoff is advertised to deliver 
a lecture on “Japan and the Japanese” before 
the Stenographers? Club of this city. 


Chicago, December rst, 1892. 

Minister Von Holleben is known among his as 
sociates in Washington, D.C., on account of hi 
invariable good-humour, as “the man who laughs.” 

Rev. Doremus Scudder has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the East Cong:egational Church, 
Brooklyn, N.¥., and is now in that city. 

At the close of a recent prayer-meeting of the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, an informal busi- 
ness meeting was held to consider the subject of 
the church’s relations with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. Dr. Lyman Abbott stated 
that, as the Board is a “ close corporation,” it was 
a question not so much of theology as of liberty. 
But yet the Board, contrary to the belief of the 
Plymouth Church, had declared, that there was 
no hope for the heathen, and that God’s mercy 
for him ended at death. Consequently the con- 
tributions of the church had been made under pro- 
test. Ou the motion of Dr. Abbott, it was voted that 
all of the next collection, unless otherwise design- 
ated, should go to “the Noyes mission” in Japan. 

There are eight Japanese students this year at 
Harvard, one at Boston University, and one at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 

‘There are nearly 300 female students in the 
Harvard Annexe, 

University Extension work, especially in con- 
nection with the University of Chicago, is rapidly 
growing, and permeating the general public 
with inytruction and knowledge. ‘That branch of 
university instruction has been appropriately called 
the missionary department of education. Tu Chi 
cago and vicinity there are now some twenty-five 
centres, at which instruction is given at least once 
aweek, The subjects include literature, political 




















opposing but really cone 
and labour. 

The Economic Fuel Gas Company is now sup- 
plying natural gas in the North and South Divi- 
sions of this city. It is proving very useful for 
both heating and cooking purposes, and is no more 
expensive than coal. It is brought here in pipes 
from Kokomo, Indiana; and, unless the coal com- 
bine stops its extortions, may to a great extent, 
even totally supersede anthracite coals. 

A great deal of disappointment was felt in scien- 
tific circles because clouds prevented astronomers 
this country from making careful observations 
of the comet on the 26th and 27th ult, Before 
those days there were some meteoric displays, 
which were expected to be magnificent about the 
27th, I in now pretty generally believed that the 
comet in not Biela’s. The superstitious and the 
wicked are greatly relieved, that the comet did not 
strike the earth, and thus put end to the present 
dispensation | 

Itis, however, probable that the proximity of 
the comet caused atmospheric disturbances, which 
manifested themselves, here and there, in cold and 
windy weather, In San Francisco Bay, particular 
ly, the high winds caused heavy seas, which da- 
maged wharves and produced collisions ; and all 
along the Pacific coast, and inland in Northern 
and Central California, the storm raged. But the 
weather has since moderated, and is now very 
delightful. I should have stated also, that the comet 
brought the first snow of the season. 

The following item shows the continued pros- 
perity of the Canadian Pacific Railway :— 


rent interests of capital 








New York, Nov, a9.—The October statement of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad shows gross earnings of $3,112,763; operating 
expenses, $15088,3605 net earings, $1o0849603, an increase. ok 
$15,838. "From Jan. 1 to October 39 the rots earnings -were 
$7,430,764; operating expenses, $10,%:0.8483 net earnin, 
$6,596,916, an increase of $455,465. 

Rev. John W. Scott, D.D,, the venerable father 
of Mrs. Harrison, has been unwell ever since 
the death of his daughter, and finally passed away 
November 2gth “as quietly and as peacefully as 














and social science, Biblical literature, history 
(American, English and general), science (natural 
and physical), political economy, ethics, and an= 
thropology. ‘This relates only to the lecture-study 
department; the class-work (evening and corre: 
spondence departments) are also flourishing. 

President E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., was added to the body of the 
representatives of the United States at the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, now in session at 
Brussels: India, lias two representatives, General 
Richard Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Molesworth. 

Sir John C. Abbott, on the 25th ult., resigned 
his position as Premier of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and Sir John Thompson was at once named 
by Lord Stanley as successor. The new Premier 
once held a similar position in Nova Scotia; has 
served in the Dominion Parliament, and was 
Minister of Justice under the late Sit John Mc- 
Donald. 

Lieut, and Mrs, Peary, of the recent Greenland 
expedition, have been in this city to confer with 
Chief Putnam of the Ethnological Department of 
the World’s Fair concerning an exhibit illustrative 
of the life and customs of the Greenland Esqu 
maux, especially of the tribe known as the Arctic 
Highlanders, “The Esquimaux already on the 
ground are from Labrador. 

An interesting ceremony took place the other 
day at the Fair grounds. “The site of the Turkish 
building was dedicated by the resident Turks with 
Moslem ites, in which the sacrifice of a sheep was 
an important element. 

This is a reminder that about thirty concessions 
have been granted for side shows” in connection 
with the World’s Fair. ‘These include model vil- 
lages, streets aud settlements of various nationali- 
ties, panoramas, a uatatorium, a volcano, cocoa 
company, New England clam-bake, etc. 

It now seems quite likely that the exhibits of 
Chinese merchants will exceed the estimates, and 
will need largely increased space. In fact, in every 
department of this already immense affair, the 
realization is rapidly oulgrowing the expectation. 
There will not be anywhere in the Exposition 
much waste space; there will be much crowding. 
In conception, in preparation, in management, in 
realization, in success and influence, the World’s 
Columbian Exposition will stands forth as unique 
and extraordinary, 

At the recent annual meeting of the Knights of 
Labor, Grand Master Workman T. V. Powderley 
was re-elected. 

Large numbers of the strikers have been re- 
ceived back to work in the Carnegie mills at Pitts 
burg, Homestead, Beaver Falls, etc,; but many 
must submit to lower wages even than those 
against which they struck. Thus the great strike 
has resulted practically in a complete failure, but 
may prove beneficial as a moral lesson and an 
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a child falls asleep.” He was 92 years old. 
Brief services are to be held in the White House 
this afternoon, and interment will be made to- 
morrow Washinton, Pes Dr, Scott was a 
teacher during the prime of his life in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 

Mrs. Annie Bssant, the apostle of theosophy, 
has arrived in this coyntry, and will go about 
giving lectures on that subject. She claims that 
theosophy is ‘steadily gaining ground,” as is 
indicated by the large space given to it by news- 
papers. That is not, however, a sure sign of healthy 
growth and purposes, but often an indication mere- 
y of notoriety and of a morbid popular curiosity. 

The Briggs trial in New York City, and the 
Smith wial in Cincinnati, are both going on, but 
have not yet excited the public to any great extent. 
Dr. Briggs, in this own defence, claimed that the 
amendments to the original charges were irregu- 
lar and_in several test votes he has scored vic- 
tories. Dr. Smith, in defence, pleaded ambiguity 
in the charges. 

The University of Chicago is elated over the 
fact that the Ogden bequest, which it was feared 
might not bring in more than $300,000, will net 
about $500,000, This will be a welcome assist- 
ance in founding the scientific school. 

Mis. Leese, whose name has been mentioned 
in connection with the Kansas Senatorship, has 
published the following statement :— 


I shall not enter the race for the place. The office should seek 
the woman aswell asthe man, When Isay I shall make no 
fight, I say it with this proviso: That 1am not attacked solely 
becatise Lam a woman. Thereis one very peculiar fact connected 
with my candidacy. Ihave received hundreds of letters of 
couragement from men since the announcement of my. ca 

cy, but not one from a woman, I naturallyexpected some e1 









































courayement from my sex. Single-handed and alone | have doi 

more for weman’s suffrage than all of them, I had a suffrage 
plank incorporated in the Populist’s platform and I forced the 
Republican party to do the same thing. If the politicians see 


fit to attack me because of my sex, | shall fight this thing to a 
Bnish asa matter of principle 





‘There is a proposition to divide Kansas into 
two states, with perhaps a part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory included in the division. 

President Harrison is hard at workfon his mes- 
sage which he hopes to be able to transmit to 
Congress next Tuesday (6th instant). 

The complexion of the next Congress is not yet 
accurately known, A Republican estimate cuts 
down the Democratic majority to about 80 with 
the following divisions,—Democrats 318, Republi- 
can 128, Populists 8, Vacancies 2 (R.J.). In the 
two Rhode Island districts, as no condidate secured 
an ab-olute majority, there will be another election. 

The official returns in Ohio elect 22 Republican, 
and 1 Democratic, electors. California is still 
doubtful; and North Dakota is so close, that 
Weaver may lose its four votes to Harrison, The 
right of Indians to vote will be a factor in the final 
result. Cleveland gets 7,125 plurality in’Indiana, 
and 456 ‘0 plurality in New Yori. It isa curious 
(apt) ai atrroum 1864 New York has never failed to 
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alternate in Presidential elections, as follows.— 
1864, Republican; 1868, Democratic; 1872, Re 
publican; 1876, Democratic; 1880, Republican ; 
1884, Democratic; 1888, Republican; 1892, De- 
mocratic. [1896, Republican ?] 

The Wah Mee Exposition Company, with a 
capital of $1,500,000 in 300,000 shares of $5 each, 
has been incorporated at Ogden, Utah. Its pur- 
pose is to establish at the Woild’s Fair a Chinese 
village, tea-garden and café, bazaar, theatre, and 
joss-house. ; 

Spain has appropriated an additional $200,000 
for World’s Fair purposes; and will erect a build- 
ing to be an exact reproduction of the famous 
exchange building at Valencia. 

It is now doubtful whether the Liberal Arts. De 
partment will obtain a building for itself. It is, 
however, possible that the exhibits of ethnology, 
hygiene and sanitation will have a small buildi 
by themselves; and that the educational exhibit, 
then partly relieved, will lave 150,000 square feet 
in the Manufactures Building, as originally con- 
templated. 

The Nicaragua Canal Convention began 
meetings yesterday in New Orleans, but has not 
yet go ten down to real work. Any report must, 
therefore, be postponed till the next letter. 











LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
ae 
(From a TRAVELLING CoRRESPONDENT,) 





Munich, November rsth. 

Even ina rather hurried trip around the world 
from Japan to Germany by way of India, we can 
see evidences of the influence of Japan’s taste and 
work. In Shanghai, the first stopping point, we 
observe Japanese wares in the shops, and we find 
Japanese articles adorning the houses, If a per- 
3on living there wishes to send home a beautiful 
gift to a friend, he chooses something made, not 
by the Chinese, among whom he lives, but by the 
Japanese. When we get farther south to Hong- 
Kong, we come across some of the handiwork of the 
Chinese, but the largest and finest art store in the 
whole town is filled with the products of Japanese 
labour. Itis almost one of the foreign art stores 
reproduced from Yokohama, and all set out and 
arrayed with lacquer work, and kakemonos, and 
pottery ware, and carvings, and pictures, etc. 

‘There are some very pretty, and unique speci- 
mens from the workshops of the * Celestial land,” 
The paintings on rice paper are curious and attrac- 
tive, The material, I suppose, is not made in 
Japan at all, at least I never saw any while there, 
but is of a soft, snowy whiteness. The designs 
chiefly represent Chinese lifeand manners, such as 
the different grades of mandarins, costumes, educa- 
tion, marriage, punishments. The brush used is 
like that found in every writing-box in Japan, and 
the painter dashes off the figures with wonderful 
quickness. The smaller sizes are sent home by 
the foreigners as Christmas greetings. They are 
more strange, than, but not nearly so durable as, 
those made in Yokohama for a similar purpose, In 
Canton also, I was shown large establishments for 
silk work, for lacquer manufacture, for embroid- 
ery, bronze productions, ivory carvings. ‘The de- 
mand for the last seems to be very large, if one 
might judge by the great quantity of specimens 
turned out. T was indeed sceptical whether so 
much ivory could be found in one town, and, as the 
Chinese have a wide reputation for skill in imita- 
tion, I enquired if the elephants hadu’t been cre- 
dited with many artificial teeth. But Iwas assured 
by impartial judges that it was nearly all genuine. 
In needle-work also there seems a steady ‘call, as 
I saw some spacious show rooms set out with 
screens, covers, hangings, and curtains, 

Twas much interested in hearing the opinion of 
an old Canton merchant, in compatlng the Chinese 
and Japanese works of art. He was an American, 
who could easily pass for an Englishman, and he 
had been in the Asia for some thirty years’ and 
showed a pretty full acquaintance with the Far 
East. Hesaid each was superior to the other in 
one direction, The Japanese had more taste, and 
the Chinaman had more skill. The Japanese ex- 
celled in design and the Chinaman in execution, 
‘The Japanese creations were more beautiful and 
the Chinese creations were more accurate. For in- 
stance, let a Japanese ornament a screen with his 
needle. He puts in one tree with possibly a bird 
on it. Let a Chinaman symbolise this idea with 
his needle and he thinks if one bird on the tree is 
beautiful, two birds will be more so, and half a 
dozen or more still better, and finally each branch 
has a feathery mass or twoon it. ‘The Japanese 
gives us something asthetic and striking in its 
appeal to our senses. ‘The Chinaman’s efforts 
result is something grotesque and barbaric. But 
scrutinise both in their details, and it will be found 
that the Chinaman’s stitches are more even and 
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regular, and he has followed the lines of his copy 
with more painstaking fidelity, 

This was substantially his view. 1 give it 
for what it may be worth, as | am no judge 
in such matters. But, on my voyage, I heard 
another testimonial to Chinese handicraft that is 
in keeping with this belief in Chinese exactness of 
reproduction. A marine engineer, a Scotchman, 
going home from Singapore, where he lad 
superintended Chinese workman for several years, 
gave the fullest credit to this imitative faculty. 
He said he had given out the most delicate and 
intricate parts of machinery in his shop to Chinese 
mechanics, and the Chinamen had returned sub: 
stitutes for the broken prices, just as faithful and 
true to the original as any English or Scotch 
mechanic on earth could do. He also declared 
that if he had a model to show what he wanted 
done, he would defy any European to surpass the 
Chinaman, and, in most instances, the Chinaman 
is better because he is more patient. But in his 
opinion the drawbacks to the Celestial were two; 
he had no power of originating, and he was far 
slower than his white brothe: 

In Singapore there is quite a colony of Japanese, 
andon the whole, they are prospering, sv far as I 
heard, As was to be expected there were also to 
be found beautiful things from Japan, In Penang 
one could also see some evidences of Japan’s att 
roductions, and the same could be observed even 
n Colombo, where we would naturally look for the 
field to he fully occupied by the East Indians. But 
the greatest surprise of all for me was in Aden, 
There in this spot, so many thousand miles away 
from Japan, the most pretentious curio shop in all 
the town was filled with Japanese work, almost to 
the entire exclusion of all else. With the exception 
of a few ibex horns, some skins, and some shells 
and bows from the beach, all the cases were filled 
with lacquer, silk, kakemonos, kimonos, pictures, 
carvings, pottery, etc., from Japan, ‘The dealer 
(ied to pass them off as local productions, but this 
was too transparent to deceive anyone who lad been 
in Japan half a day even, It is hardly necessary 
to say that the prices were suchas to bring to mind 
the exaggerations of the Arabian Nights. 

In Egypt, Japan’s influence is not so clearly 
seen, as art workers here are both numerous and 
low-priced, and they turn out articles that are in 
high demand. But in spite of such strong com. 
petition, I could see in some windows specimens 
that must have originated in that Far Easter land 
of the Rising Sun, In one of the largest hotels, 
the entrance hall was adorned with vases, the exact 
counterpart of those in the shops in Yokohama. 
On the dining table also, the flowers rested in vessels 
cribed with Chinese characters, and pictured 
with figures in flowing Japanese robes, flanked with 
the pine and bamboo. ‘The most of these ornaments 
were not of the best quality, though of course they 
must have been dear by time they reached Cairo. 

Even in Naples and Rome, I noticed on the din- 
ing tables some specimens of Japanese taste and 
labour. Here in Munich, the two large show win- 
dows of a pretentious establishment are set out with 
objects that remind me of my sojourn in Japan. 
Iam not sure whether the lacquer displayed in 
Europe is really genuine Japenese work or not, as 
Thave heard that there have been imitations of 
this in some parts of Europe. 

Bat Japan comes most vividly and numerously 
before your eye in the jinrtkisha which is found 
bowling along at every place around to Colombo. 
I did not see any in Aden, though I kept a sharp 
look out for them. I fear the natives of that barren, 
rocky point are alitile too lazy to wheel a man 
around in that way, and besides, it would be too 
expensive, as runners must have water, and water 
there has to be paid for, to every mouthful even. 

But the Chinaman, with all his name for tena- 
cious, adhesive conservatism, has widely adopted 
this two-wheeled vehicle, and has introduced some 
modifications in it, He turns many a penny asa 
puller, and in Shanghai he is almost aggres- 
sive in his demands for “a fare,’ and_ will 
follow you as persistently as a  blood-hound, 
But he was not entirely satisfied with the style of 
the Japanese “pullman car,” and made some 
slight changes. It can easily be foreseen that with 
all his practical ways of life, all his variations 
would be in the direction of comfort and usefulness, 
rather than of taste and beauty. All his machines 
area little larger, a little heavier, a litle slower, 
a little more comfortable, and a little uglier, than 
those used in Dai Nippon. The back is higher, 
the cushions softer, the springs easier, and you 
have more room to spread yourself, and to stretch 
out your legs, than in those for common hire in the 
open ports of Japan. In one respect, we can cere 
tainly say he bas made a district. improvement in 
his adaptation. In Shanghai, many of these car- 
riages have rubber tired, ball-gearing bicycle 
wheels. ‘They are very large, and run easily 
and noiselessly along the gravelled streets; the 
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shafts also are set differently, They are longer and 
stand up higher, and the whole body of the ve- 
hicle seems to swing further backward, and a more 
agreeable position ts thus obtained for your back. 
But no matter what kind the vehicle may be, 
whether high or low, the Celestial carries you 
along at a smooth gentle trot, with the same 
calm sedateness and seriousness of countenance 
that he does all things. He is sure to get 


you there, but he has none of the dash and 
Stapping’ vigour of his Japanese brother, He 
is also larger and stronger, and he does not 


have to strain so much when he comes to a 
slight ascent or a little glutinous mud. He 
has set the fashion for all jinrikisha outside 
of Japan, You will find these carts the same 
after once leaving Kobe on your southward voy- 
age, and you will sit behind the “ pig-tailed ” son 
of the Middle Kingdom whenever you tide in a 
invikisha until you get to India. It seems with 
zhim in this, as in all industries he enters, he is slow 
but he will ‘eventually drive ont nearly all com- 
petitors. This patient, plodding care makes itself 
felt in all other branches through the East till he 
gets to India. There it seems an unwritten but in- 
violable law of trade and labour, ‘thus far can 
you go and no farther.” But even among the 
teeming millions of that peninsula, he has thrust 
himself in and gathered a slight foothold. In places 
he is the chief reliance of the foreigner for such 
skilled labour as carpentering and lathe-turning. 

I also learned that in India, or in the Island of 
Ceylon at least, Japan through one of her natural 
products makes a material contribution to one of 
the great industries of the place. In the mountains 
of Ceylon, I thought I observed something familiar 
about the boxes in which the tea was being packed 
at a tea factory. On enquiry, | found that the 
boards had been brought all the way from Japan. 
Large quantities of tea are shipped every year, 
and thus Japan gets some good out of her rival in 
the tea trade. [believe most of the tea drunk in 
America comes from Japan. I don’t know how it is 
packed into the boxes, but I hope it is done in a 
nicer-looking way than in Ceylon. ‘There it is 
tramped down by the bare feet of half-naked men 
—and tatall clean-looking feet in several in- 
stances, but of course the process has nothing 
dangerous in 

It was here in Ceylon also, at Kandy, away up 
in the mountains, that I found some hearty sym- 
pathy with Japan in her eflorts to break the bonds 
of extra-territoriality. An Irish gentleman, who 
has spent more than a quarter of acentury in Cey- 
lon, showed a full appreciation of this question and 
of the work of the Fapan Mail with vegard to it. 
He expressed his admiration for “ Captain Brink- 
ley, who always speaks so ably and fairly for Japan 
in the columns of his paper.” He thought’ Eng- 
land had shown much lukewarmness towards 
Japan’s proposals and attributed it all to the in- 
Huence of the merchant class who have been the 
controlling element for so many years in the Eng- 
lish government. It was a pleasant surprise, at 
that distance, to meet one who understood this 
chief question in the international relations of 
Japan, and who was so decided in his sentiments 
of goodwill. 























MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
ete 

THE “ ZAMBESI"-" HOKUMON” COLLISION. 

Yoxouasta, Decemser ora, 1892. 

‘The Court of Inquiry to investigate the circum- 
stances altending the collision between the British 
steamship Zambesi and the Japanese steamship 
Hokumon Maru, which occurred on the oth of 
December in Tokyo Bay below Tomioka, assem- 
bled to-day, 

"Ihe Court was constituted as follows :— 

James Trou?, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, President, 

Arruur Haves Sapuur, Esq. Lieutenant, 
R.N., H.M.S. Leander. 

Davin Stuart Batcey, Esq., master of the Bri- 
lish steamship Tartar. 

E. J. Leneavp, Esq., Clerk of the Court, 

Master-at-Arms Mr. Aurrep Unous, R.N. 
H.MSS. Leander, 

‘The Clerk of the Court read the various letters, 
documents, and log of the Zambesi in reference to 
the calling of the Court. 

Mr. Lowder—I appear on behalf of the master, 
mates, and crew of the Zambesi. I have two Ch 
nese witnesses to examine and have brought an 
intrepreter, who attends at considerable incon- 
venience to his employer. I would lilee, with the 
permission of the Court, to have the Chinese wit- 
nesses examined first. 

The President—The Court grants permission. 

Kwong Cheong was sworn inas interpreter of 
Chinete. 
edly Sys guorn sid—I was on board the Zam- 
esi on the 8th-gth December. I am a sailor 
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boardthat ship. I wenton watch at twelve o’clock. 
I was stationed on the forward bridge. I was on 
the lookout there. Shortly after gomg on watch: 
I sawa white light. [can’t say exactly at what 
time I saw it, but it was after the steamer had 
left the harbour. The light was on the poct 
bow; when I saw it I struck the gong. I said 
nothing when I saw the white light, but when 
I said a red light [holloaed: “ Lighton the port 
bow.” I said this in English. I saw the white and 
red lights together. I looked at the lights on board 
my own ship then, I noticed that our own lights, 
the red and green, were burning very brightly, I 
have been to sea in English ships for three years. 
After [ had seen these lights I saw a green light. 

To the President—This was after seeing the 
red-light. 

To the Court—Soon after seeing the green light 
the ship was in collision. 

Mr. Lowder—Very soon after ?—Yes ; imme- 
diately after, 

‘The President—Did he see the red and the green 
lights together—all at the same time f—I saw the 
three together. 

For how long ?—A very short time. 

Wong Ah Ying, sworn, said—I was on board 
the Zambesi on the night of the th December. I 
went on duty at t2o'clock. Tam helmsman-quarter- 
master, I was steering a course S.3!E. when I went 
on duty. [did not change my course from then 
till the time of the colli While on duty [heard 
the gong sound once. This was about a quarter past 
twelve, When I heard the gong strike I looked for- 
ward and saw a white light. [twas forward on our 
port bow. Soon after this I heard a man holloa, 
and then I saw a red light. Immediately after I 
saw a green light. The collision occurred im- 
mediately after my seeing the green light. 

‘The President—Did you hear that a man was 
missing—disappeared—out of the steamer, after- 
wards ?—After the steamer had been into collision 
the men were clecked and one was found missing. 

When was that?—Three-quarters of an hour past 
twelve. 

You did not know before that that a man was 
missing ?—No, before that I had had no time. 

After the collision took place what did you do? 
—I still attended to the wheel. 

Did the ship stop or go off somewhere else ?— 
The ship stopped. 

For how long ?—The ship stopped at the mo- 
ment of collision, but after the collision we were 
going again. 

In what direction ?—The same course S.3’E- 

How long did you go on that course ?—A very 
short time; for soon afterwards the officer on the 
bridge gave me orders to “ steady-port,” and soon 
after the ship ran on shore. 

For how long after the collision was the course 
S.PE. kept ?—For a very short time. 

Could you say how many minutes or seconds ? 
—Tcould not tell exactly, but it was for a very 
short time. 

Had the shock of the collision any effect upon 
the compass ?—Yes, the compass shook a little. 

Mr. Lowder—I understand that the order 
“steady port” was given to him in order to pre- 
vent him from going to port. I should like to 
elicit from witness whether the beach upon which 
the ship was run lay right in front of him at the 
time of the collision, or whether the ship’s head 
was turned either to the right or left in order to 
reach the land on which they beached her? 

The President put the question and witness 
answered—The ship turned. 

Lieut. Sadler—In which way ?—To the East, but 
I could not tell which point. 

‘The President—Is he quite sure of that ?—The 
ship went on straight and then went to port. When 
the helm is turned to port the ship goes to star- 
board. 

In which direction was the ship’s head ?—After 
the collision it pointed towards the land. 

Ah Soy, recalled, said, in answer to the President, 
<I first knew that a man was missing after the 
ship had been beached. 

Captain George Joseph Edwards, sworn, said— 
Tam master of the Zambest. I hold two master’s 
certificates—one English and one Japanese. My 
English certificate is No. 504, Hongkong, which 
under existing rules is equal to a Board of Trade 
certificate. I was employed on board the Zambest 
‘on the Sth-gth of December. We left Yokohama 
at night. At 11.34 p.m. I began to manceuvre— 
to turn my ship’s head, I passed the light-ship 
at 11.47. I was in charge of the bridge myself. 
At the light-ship Ishaped my course S.g/E. by the 
bridge compass, 2 degrees of error ; told the second 
officer of the course, and seeing Kanonsaki light, 
distant 12 miles, said: “ Just keep that light on 
your port bow a degree or so.” Probably a 
quarter of an hour afterwards I saw, at a distance 
of 4to smiles a bright light, and half a minute 


























afterwards, through my glassesysaw the red light 
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As my red light was opposed to her red I had 
not the slightest apprehension that anything 
could occur, About eight minutes afterwards, the 
ship being approximately about four lengths from 
me on the port bow, I suddenly saw her three 
lights, as she turned round, then her green. I 
jumped to the telegraph, remarking to the second 
officer, What on earth is that fellow trying to 
do.” T stopped the engine, and seized the whistle 
rope and blew a prolonged blast. { had no time 
to do anything to get out of the other vessel’s way. 
We were struck on the port bow, as near as pos- 
sible at right angles of the striking ship. I may 
say, [heard the bright red light reported some time 
afier [had seen it from the bridge. 

To Mr. Lowder—I saw it through my glasses 
first, then seven minutes or so afterwards with the 
naked eye. 

‘To the Court—I said to the second officer, “Swing 
out the boats.” The chief officer at this’ moment 
came up on deck, and 1 said tohim, “A fellow has 
run into us, go forward and ascertain the damage 
and sound thewell.”” He came back and said: “The 
whole bow is stove in, there is 10 feet of water ; 
she is hit abaft the collision bulkhead.” By this 
time I could see that she was sinking forward, and 
having a fairly good local knowledge of the coast 
I decided to beach her. In. fact, it was the only 
thing to be done, so I went full speed ahead and 
put my helm a port, Simultaneously, I told the 
purser to muster the passengers on deck and get 
them ready for the boats, to allow them no bag- 











gage. I did not steer any regular course, but 
was guided by the faint outline of Graham 
Bluff. I looked at the compass, after I had 


steadied her, and saw that her head was W. by 
N.3N. [saw the other vessel just after the colli- 
sion making towards Yokohama, Nothing passed 
between either of us. As I was making towards 
the beach the water gained so rapjdly that I easied 
down, fearing that the bulkhead would go from 
the pressure of the water. TI took the ground very 
easily, going very slow. After grounding, at which 
time she had 24 feet of water in the forehold, 
I put engines half-speed aliead for a short 
time, in order to ensure her not gliding off. I 
then’ mustered the crew and passengers; found 
one fireman missing and three hurt. T had a 
crew of 56 all told, and 146 Chinese passengers. 
The cargo was miscellaneous, principally flour, of 
which there was about 1,500 tons. I then sent the 
second officer to Yokohama in one of the life- 
boats; the third officer also went, as near as we 
could judge, to cruise round the scene of the 
disaster, in order to see if there was any chance 
of the missing man being found floating around, 
His name is spelt on the articles Seang Tai. I 
sent for a doctor to attend to the injured men. 
These men had been sleeping in their bunksalong 
the side where the ship was struckand they were cut 
by the broken plates. The missing man had been 
sleeping in this place too. The doctor when he 
examined the injured men said that the only 
danger was that erysipelas might setin, Ihave 
some photographs of my own vessel and of the 
Hokumon, taken after the collision, they show the 
damage we received to our bows. I can identify 
the Hokumon from the photograph. [ have seen 
the damages which she sustained and they are as 
the photograph depicts. The photographs were 
taken by an amateur and [ obtained them from him. 

‘The photographs were put in and marked. A 
and B were marked as photograph of the Zambesi, 
showing the damage sustained by her, C and D 
were photographs of the Hokumon, showing the 
damage sustained by her. 

Mr. Lowder—Supposing you had put your en- 
gines full speed astern, instead of stopping them, 
when you saw the green light, what effect would 
it have had upon you P—It would have had the same 
effect as porting my helm. She would have paid off 
and I should have been struck further aft and 
should have gone down. 

Supposing that the other vessel had held her 
course, at what distance would you have passed 
her ?—About three of my own lengths, 

‘What is your length ?—333.6 feet. 

What sort of a night was it?—Moonlight. I 
could see Sagami light over 12 miles away. It 
was a littlecloudy. The moon was about two or 
three days after the full. 

Were your lights trimmed ?—They were burn- 
ing brightly; they were fresh trimmed before leav- 
ing port. 

To the Court—They are reported every half 
hour, and I had received one report at twelve 
o'clock, viz. Lights burning brightly.” I could 
see them from the bridge, When I ordered them 
to be taken in, after going or shore, I looked at 
them and noticed that they were burning brightly 
then, 

To Lieutenant Sadler—I did not alter my course 
at all after sighting the light. 

At what speed were you going ?—About (it) 





knots. There might have been a } knot current 
with her, as it was ebb tide, 

The dent—Was there any other vessel near 
you at the time of the collision beside this one ?— 
I saw no other, 

What was the exact time of the collision ?— 
Twelve fifteen. My knowledge of the time is 
taken from the engineer’s log-book. The third 
officer when lie came back three hours after [had 
dispatched him reported that he had seen no one. 

To Lieut. Sadler—Sagami light should be Ka- 
nonsaki light. I made a mistake; L could not 
see Sagami light at that point. The true course 
would have been S.11/E. had there not been 2 de- 
grees of error. 

Ernest Herbert Lawrance, sworn, said—I am 
second officer on board the Zambesi. I hold a 
master’s certificate of competency—Board of Trade, 
issued at London—No 015924. I was on the bridge 
with the captain at the time of the collision. Tre- 
lieved the third officer on the bridge at 12 o'clock, 
He reported a light ahead; it was Kanonsaki 
light. We were steering S.g'E. true, 2 degrees of 
Easterly error, that made the course by thestandard 
compass on the bridge S.11/E. Shortly after 12 
o’clock—about {seven or eight minutes past mid- 
might—I sighted another bright light ahead, On 
taking the glasses I discovered a red light right 
beneath it. . It was on our port bow, We kept on, 
steering a steady course, gradually approaching, 
and after about six or seven minutes, when the 
vessel was about four lengths off our port bow, he 
suddenly sta: boarded his helm, showing all three 
lights. The Captain at once remarked, “What 
on earth is that fellow doing,” jumped to the 
telegraph and stopped the engines and blew one 
prolonged blast with the whistle. Before we had 
time to do anything else the other vessel came 
crashing into us on the port bow. I received 
orders from the Captain then to get the life sav- 
ing apparatus and the boats ready. The chief 
officer then went up on the bridge—he had turned 
out without being called, having been awakened by 
the shock. I gotthe boats swung out with the 
assistance of the third officer and crew, and got 
them lowered level with the rail. After I left the 
bridge I could see the ship heading for the shore, 
this was while I was getting the boats out, As 
soon as the vessel was grounded I was sent away 
up to Yokohama in a boat to get assistance. I 
calld at the office, secured assistance, and returned 
o the ship. 

To Lieut. Sadler—The course was S.o’E. true, 
with 2 degrees of error. 

To the President—You are sure you are correct 
that it was S.11/E. by the standard compass on 
the bridge ?—Yes, quite sure. 

Captain Edwards, recalled, 

Lieut. Sadler-—Are you quite sure about the 
course, whether it was S.9/E. or S.11/E. 2—When 
I shaped the course it was S.g'E. or S.11'E, by the 
bridge compass, It is really a straight course, but 
we keep off a point or so, so as to clear Saratoga 
spit. 

Tay A. Thompson, sworn, said—I was on 
duty as chief engineer of the Zambesi on the night 
of the collision, It took place at 12.15 a.m. by 
the engine-room clock. 

To the Court—The third engineer stopped the 
engines, but I can’t say whether they were stopped 
before the collision occurred. It seemed to me, 
as I was coming along the deck, that the en- 
gines stopped just as the other ship struck us. 
Both things happened together. 

John King, sworn, said—I am third engineer 
of the Zambesi. I was on duty in the engine-room 
at the time of the collision, The exact time of the 
collision by the engine-room clock was almost 
12.16a.m.. The engines were stopped ten or fifteen 
seconds before the collision. 

Mr. Lowder said he had no other witnesses to 
produce. He had the chief officer in Court, but as 
he was not on deck at the time of the collision he 
did not propose to put him on the stand. 

The Court adjourned at twelve o’clock for tiffin, 
and upon resuming, 

Oka Kinjiro, master of the Hokumon Maru went 
into the box. He was cautioned and then depos- 
ed—lI was in command of the Hakumon Maru on 
the night of the 8th-to-oth December. She was 
from Nemuro bound to Yokohama. I know Kanon- 
saki light. I passed it at fourteen minutes past 
eleven o’clock that night, It was on my left side 
—port hand—at a distance of one mile. I was 
in command of the deck, standing at the port side 
of the bridge. It was not my watch at the time, 
but I was on the deck as I was in narrow waters. 
Passing Kanonsaki light my course was N.W. by 
N. 23 degres westerly deviation by compass. 

Lieut, Sadler—Was that your course to take you 
up to the Honmoku Light-vessel P—I steered for 
a point two cables distant of a red buoy-light. I 
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To the Court—A very heavy fog came on after 
that, and as [could not see very clearly T put the 
ship at half speed, 

Lieut, Sadler-—What was the course after pas- 
sing the buoy P—I passed that buoy at two cables 
distant, and kept the same course until twelve 
o'clock. 

To the Court—I was going at seven knots an 
hour at first, but when I went at half speed this 
was reduced to 34 knots. 

Lieut. Sadler—What lights did you see at twelve 
o’clock ?—At twelve o’clock I saw the Kanonsaki 
light astern. At that time the weather was very 
variable—clearing and clouding. It was raining 
and clearing and foggy at times. 

‘The President—What lights did you see ahead 
of you at twelve o'clock ?—I did not see any. 

Lieut. Sadler-—What lights did you see ahead 
after twelve o’clock?—I saw lights ahead, first 
about a quarter past twelve; they were a white and 
agreen light, and were about a point and a half 
on the starboard side. I did not see the lights 








until that time, as the fog only then lifted. 


‘The President—Were you still steering that same 
course then ?—I changed the course at midnight, 
before I saw the light, a point and a quarter W. 
of North. To the Court—Up to that point I had 
been going as before, now I changed it to N. by 
W.4W, [did not change that course again be- 
tween 12 and 12.15, At a quarter-past twelve I saw 
the white and the green lights one point and a 

uarter on the starboard bow. I was of opinion at 
that time that there would be no danger if I kept on 
my course, but as it was night and I suddenly saw 
those lights at intervals between fogs, I thought it 
better to exercise extra care, so I turned the bow of 
my ship one point to the left—I ported. I went on 
that course for sometime. I thought that as [had 
changed my course one point in shore I was safe, but 
I saw these white and green lights coming in my 
direction as if the ship would strike me amidships. 
Iwas thinking what could be the meaning of this 
near approach when I suddenly saw the red and 
green lights of the other ship. As I was wondering 
what to do, I blew two blasts of my steam whistle to 
Jet them know that I was going to the left--I had no 
room to got to the right. I judged from the way 
the ship was bearing down upon me that I should 
be struck a little forward of amidships. At thetime 
I blew the whistle I gave the order to the quarter- 
master to “hard-a-starboard,” and the second 
mate, who was on the bridge with me, signalled 
to the engine-room, “stop,” then‘ fullespeed 
astern,” at my direction, The other ship seemed at 
that time to be nearly stopped or going but slowly 
ahead, The ship struck me obliquely on the star- 
board side and passed on, When I gave the order 
to go astern, I blew three blasts of my whistle Lo let 
them know what I was doing. I think I had stop- 
ped at the time. ‘This was at 12.20 a.m. After 
the other ship had struck me I sang out, saying 
that I was the Hokumon Maru and asked for the 
name of the other ship. No reply came, but the 
other ship went off to my right. My ship’s head 
was N.W. by W., that is, two or three points to- 
wards the N., but I could not tell positively. 

‘To Lieut. Sadler-—The starboard bow of my 
ship was smashed ; the bow was twisted from star- 














board to port. The stem was broken and turned 
to port; it was broken and stuck to the side of the 
ship. I can’t say to whatextent, but Tthink it 
was damaged wording for 16 feet below the water. 

The President at this point said that witness’s 
statement had better be read over as some 
corrections were necessary he thought. The stat 
ment was accordingly read out, Some add 
tions were made and the wording amended to the 
foregoing. At one point witness was about to 
refer to a paper in his hand, which he said was 
his private note of his courses, when the President 
asked him if he objected to producing the 
document for the benefit of the Court. 

Witness said he had an objection to do so, as 
the paper was only for his private use. 

Mr. Lowder—I demand the production of that 
document. 

‘The President—You have no right to demand 
that, Mr. Lowder, 

Mr, Lowder—I have no right to appear here? 

The President—I did not say that, This is a 
matter for the Court alone to decide. There is 
only one party represented here, this is a one-sided 
case, and witness does not appear here as your 
witness. 

Mr, Lowder—I submit, as a matter of law, that 
Lhave a right to demand from witness the produc 
tion of that document for the benefit of the Court. 

‘The President—I think you are not aware 
that the witness appears here through permis- 
sion of the Department of Marine to submit such 
evidence to it as he was able to give is. He was 
not summoned by the Court to appear heres—the 
Court had uo power to do thatriti7aq) by 























Mr. Lowder submitted that as witness appeared 

1 that Court to give evidence, he appeared as 
ordinary witness before the Court, aud as such 
should be treated in accordance with the rules of 
evidence prevail British Courts of Law. 

The President—I don’t think the Court has any 
power to compel him to produce any such docu- 
ment, 

Mr. Lowder—I shall be content with your ruling, 
sir. I submit that I was quite within my rights to 
make the demand. 

The President—If we can compel witness to 
produce the document then you can demand him to 
produce it, but as we cannot compel hin to do so 
then you have no right to demand such a thing. 

Mr. Lowder—By the rules you can compel him 
to produce it. 

‘The President—What rules ? A 
The rules of the British Courts of 
to and in regard to evidence. 




















Mc, Lowder 
Law appertainir 
‘That was my point. 

The President—The Court cannot compel wit- 
ness in this manner. 
witness was within the jurisdic~ 

he would be amenable to the 
this Court, but if witness in not 

the jurisdiction of the Court then Lam quite 
in my rights if I should ask the Court to strike 
out at my request the evidence which he has given. 
But, as I said just now, I submit to the ruling of 
the Court. 

‘The President—Does witness object to produce 
the document. 

Witness— Yes. 

Mr. Lowder—Might I ask if the entries were made 
at the time of the collision or-at a later date ? 

The President—I don’t think that it matters. 
He has not made any reference to the paper yet. 
He has not used it before, 

Mr, Lowder—I thought he was refreshing his 
mind from it during the whole of his statement. 

The President—Oh, no, he was not. He was 
only first attempting to do so when you noticed it 
in his hand, 

Mr. Kenny said that he had interpreted the 
whole statement to the witness and it was correct, 
word for word. 

Mr, Lowder—Has the witness a certificate P— 
Yes, it is on my ship. 

Before the collision could you see the Honmoku 
hightship ?—I could not see it. 

How far could you see the Kanonsaki light on 
that night ?—I could see it off and on that night; 
sometimes I could not see it on account of rain and 
fog. 

Do you keep an official log ?—I keep a diary of 
gation, an ordinary log. ly keep the one 
sailing log. 

Where is this log-book kept?—The chief mate 
has charge of this log. He is responsible for 

When is it written up ?—From time to time. 

illing to produce your log to this 
Court?—I can’t say of my own motion whether 
T can produce it or not to this Court. 

The President—Does he want to obtain the 
permission of any authority ? 

Mr, Lowder—Whom does he want to consult ? 
—This log is a book which I am not able to pro- 
duce without first asking the permission of the 
Marine Department. 

If the Marine Department gives you permission 
have you any objection to producing the log ?—I 
have no objection myself to produce it. 

The President—Is it possession of the Ma- 
rine Department ?—It is on board my ship. 

Mr. Lowder—Was there any moon that night? 
—There was a moon that night, but it was not 
clearly visible owing to the fog and 

Would the fact of it having been rainy or foggy 
that night, prior to the collision, appear in your 
log?—Yes, I have a record of all these things in 
my log, Rain or fog or collision, any of these 
things have to be entered in that book, 


Now the master of the vessel with which you 
collided says that it was a bright, moonlight night 
without any mist or fog, do you deny that ?—There 
was of course a moon, I suppose, but I could not 
see it on account of fogs. What the master of the 
Zambesi said does not concern me, as I only speak 
of what I saw. 

Are fogs very frequent in December ?—In Tokyo 
Bay they are independent of seasons. 

Are they frequent in December ?—I can’t say 
positively that they do appear frequently. 

Did you hear the whistle blown {rom the other 
ship ?—No. 

When you saw the other vessel on which side 
was she ?—On the right—the green and the white 
lights were both on the right. 

Did you see any other light before you saw the 
white and the green light belonging to the Zam 
besi ?—No, I did not. 

Were Te not steering for a light?—No, I was 
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I though you said that you was steering for the 
light on Saratoga spit?—I came up with that 
light before twelve o'clock. I passed it two cables 
off. 

In order to make what light ?—I intended to go 
on my course tell 12 o'clock, then take bearings by 
the patent log to ascertain the position of the ship. 


What was the next light you expected to see— 
I think that was what my question was ?—If it had 
been clear I could, upon that course, have seen the 
Yokohama lightships. 

If it had been clear could you not have seen 
that light from the place where you collided ?— 
If it chad been clear I might have able to have 
seen it. 

How far could you see that night ?—I cannot 
say how far I could have seen on that night be- 
cause in that kind of weather near objects often 
look far away and distant objects look near. The 
fogs destroy the sense of distance, 

Why did you change your course at twelve o’clock 
that might ?—I changed it to make Yokohama. 

Did you see anything at twelve o'clock to in- 
duce you to change your course, or did you know 
exactly where you were!—I knew my. position, 
and I knew by altering my course then that I 
should make Yokohama, 

Mr. Lowder asked if the Court intended taking 
any more witnesses that afternoon, as he had still 
several questions to ask and he was afraid he 
should not finish that day. 

The President—We do not intend taking any 
further witnesses toeday. Might I ask on what 
grounds your questions will be based? Is it upon 
the credibility of the witness? 

M wder—Yes, it is. 

‘The President—Willa quarter of an hour suffice? 

Mr. Lowder—I think not. 

The President—There are still some five move 
Japanese witnesses to examine, if they all take as 
long as this one— 

Mr. Lowder—Oh, he is, [think, the most i 
portant. I should not like my cross-examination 
to be curtailed. 

The President—The Court cannot rule how far 
your cross-examination should go, or go so far 
as to say that your questions are unnecessary 
upon certain points. Lthink, under the circum- 
stances, the Court will now adjourn till halfepast 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The Court then rose, 



































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
aa 
[Reurer “Speciat” ro “ Jaraw Matt."’] 





London, December 24th, 

There is growing consternation in Paris at 
the attitude of the socialists and dynamiters. 
A Bonapartist meeting has been held, and an 
envoy has been sent to Brussels to see Prince 
Victor about drafting a manifesto. 

London, December 2sth. 

A resolution, prompted by Mr, Cleveland, 
will be introduced to Congress to empower the 
President to suspend purchases of silver when- 
ever it is considered that circumstances might 
require that course. 

London, December 26th. 

Mr. Davitt, who was returned in the last elec- 
tion for the North Division of County Meath, 
has been unseated on petition through proof of 
undue clerical influence. 

A dynamite outrage, committed outside Mor- 
ley’s offices in Dublin, has resulted in the killing 
of a detective and in inflicting great damage in 
the neighbourhood. 

London, December 28th. 

In consequence of the explosion in Dubiin, 
the police detailed to the duty of guarding the 
public buildings in London have been greatly 
augmented in numbers. 

An attempt will be made to involve President 
Carnot in the Panama Canal scandal, 





[Reuter “Srectac” ro “Japan Mart.”] 


Kobe, December 2gth. 
Charles Edward Miller, put upon his trial 
to-day on a charge of larceny at the United 
States Court, was found guilty and sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment. 
; Nagasaki, December 3cth. 
Pilot Kichido, of the Ravenna, has been com- 
mitted for trial by the Saibansho at this port on 
a charge of homicide. The officers of the Ra- 
venna Hati@uansdop@haed toappear at the trial, 
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CHESS. 








(AIL Com nunications to he addressed to the Cass Error.) 


‘The Yokohama Chess Club meets on Monday 
and Thursday evenings at the Club Rooms, No. 
86, Main Street. 


Sovution oF Prostem No. 49. 


wate. BLACK. 

1—Rto KB3 1—Any move. 

2—Q, Kt, B, or R mates 
‘accordingly. 


Solutions of this problem will be acknowledged 
next week. ; 

Omicron is credited with correct solution of No, 
48. 


Prosiem No. 51. 
By J.C. J. Wanwricut. 


BLACK. 





White to play and mat 





in two moves, 


The problem in this iesue forms the last in the 
competition for the prize offered at the beginning 
of the present year. The full score will be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


Soxuriow or Prosiem No.3 (BY A. ANDERSSEN) 
in Prestpent’s PRoBLiM ComPeTition. 


White. Black, 
I—R to K'sq. —K x R. (If Ke x P, 
PxKi—mate. Ifany 
other move of Kt, R 
mates at Q 3). 
2—P to K4. 2—P x P en passant 


, (forced), 

3—R mates at Q sq. 

Correct solutions received from Shogi, W.H.S., 
O. Balk, Ed. Batavus, and H. L. Fardel. 

What the solvers say:—" An instructive pos- 
ition ;” “a very neat problem ;” “very simple ;” 
“not difficult ;” “ obvious.” 

GS.—If Black plays P to Bq in reply to 
B x Kt, there is no mate. 








The festive season has apparently interferred 
with the usual attendance at the Yokohama Chess 
Club and but few players have frequented the 
Club Rooms, New Year and its customary visit- 
ing is also a disturbing time but doubtless Chess 
activity will revive ere long. 


The veteran master Bird (doyen we believe of | g, 


the English Chess players) continues his vigorous 
play. He has recently been engaged in a contest 
at Newcastle from which we give an example of 
the Queen's Fianchetto. The next home journals 
should give us news of Herr Lasker and of his 
reappearance in Europe. 


Game played in a match between Messrs. Hey- 
wood and Bird. 
Queen’s Funcuerto Derence. 
White (Mr, H.) Black (Mr. B.) 


1—P to K qth 1—P to 9 Kt 3rd 
2—P to Q qth 2—P to RK 3rd 
3—B to © 3rd 3—B to Kt and 
4—B to R 3rd 4—Kt to Q R 3rd 
5—P to QB 3rd 5—P to QB 3rd 
6—Kt to K and 6—Kt to B and 
7—Castles 7—P to Kt 3rd. 
8—Kt to Q and 8—P to K R 4th 
g—Ktto K Byrd = 9 —-Q to K and 
1o—P to Q Rath 


This eccme a little premature, as his game is hardly developed 
enough, ( to Q and is a more attractive move. 
10—Kt to K R 3rd 
11—P to R 3rd 11—B to Kt and 
12—P to Q Kt 4th 
the greatest care this will also tend to weaken the 
\e. 


12—Kt to Kt sq. 
13—B to K R 31d 








wi 
Queen’ 
13—Q to Band 
Bogie B 14—Kt takes B 
15—Q to Q 2nd 15—P to Q qth 


Well played! For if he takes the Puithe Kt comes in with 
effect, and if P to K sth, then Kt to K B 4th, etc, 





Digitized 





16—P takes P 
17—P to Rgth 
18—P takes P 


Here we think P to R 6th gave White the better position, fo 
in answer to B to B sq.; Kt to K sth threatening at «nce Q'B P 
and Kt to K B 4th, or B takes Kt P according to Black's play. 


18—P takes P 
19—B takes R 
20—K to Kt 2nd 


16—Kt takes P 
17—K to B sq. 





19—R takes R (ch.) 
20—Kt to B ath 
21—R to K sq. 
Kt takes Kt at once shutting the B out of play, was surely 
a 


more correct. 
21—P to Q Bath 
22—Q P takes P 22—P takes P 


23—P to Kt sth 23—R to Q sq. 
2K takes Kt 24—B ee Ke 
25—Q to K Bath 25—P to B 3rd 
26—O to K 3rd 26—Kt to B and 
27—B to K 4th 27—B takes B 
28—Q takes B 28—P to K 4th 
29—R to R sq. 29—P to B 4th 
30—Q to B and 30—P to K sth 


31—Kt to Q and 31—Q to Q and 
This wins his best Pawn. White has not played the ending 
so. well asthe early stages of the game, and the: older matter 
now outplays him and scores in good style, 


32—Kt to B sq. 32—Q takes P 
33—P to Q Bath 33—0 to K sq. 
34—Kt to K gid 34—0 to K 4th 
35—R to R 7th 35—R to O Ki sq. 
36—Q to Osq. 30—Q to O sth 
37K to O 7th 37—G takes ’Q (ch.) 
38—R takes Q 38—Kt to K gth 
39—R to Q sth 39—R to Kt 8th (ch,) 
40—K to R 2nd 4o—Kt to Q 6h 
41—R to Q7th(ch.) 41K to Bed 
42—Kt to Q sth (cb.) 42—K to K 4th 
43—R to KRt 7th 43—Kt takes P 
44—R takes P 44—P to R sth 


45—P to Kt 3rd 45—P takes P (ch.) 

46—R takes P 40—R to QB 8th 

47—Kt to Kt 6th 47—P to Bsth 

48—R to Kt sth (ch.) 48—K to Q sth 

49—R to Q sth (ch.) _49—K to K Oth 
White Resigns. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
aS aees 
TUK NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
Krom Shan 
Nayasald 
Kobe. J 
From America per O. & O. Co. 
From America .. pec P. M. Co, 
From Hongicong. per P, & 0. 
From Hongkong. pec C. P. M. 
From Europe vid 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. M, Co. 
from Canada,&c. per C. P.M. Co. 






per N.V.K. Friday, Jan. 6th 
Saturday, Dec. gust. 
Monday. Jan. oth 
Sunday, Jan 2 
Thursday, Jan. 5th.§ 











Sunday, Jan, 8th. 
Sunday, Jan. 8th. 
Monday, Jan. 23rd. 





Belgie left San Francisco on December tsth. $ Peru left San 
Francisco on December agth. t Verona left Shanghai on Decem- 
ber a8th. § Empress of Japan left Hongkong on December 28th. 





THE NEXT MALL LEAVES 
For Rurope, vid 











Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, Jan. 1st. 
For Sha 

Kobe, and & per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Jan. 3rd. 

Nagasaki ... 


For Canada, &c. perC.P.M.Co. Friday, Jan. 6th. 











For Hongicng... per. & O Saturday, Jan. 7th. 
. perP.M.Co, Tuesday, Jan. roth. 
perN.P.Co, ‘Thursday, Jan. sath. 
For America...... per P.M. Co. Thursday, Jan. 19th 
For Hongkong... per C. P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, Jan. 24th. 


Mor Ametica...... ner O. & U. Co. Saturday, Jan. 28th 








LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Sendat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Tipple, 
2gth December,—Kobe 23rd December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 25th 
December,—Marseilles 25th November, Hong- 
kong 17th December, Shanghai 2oth, and Kobe 
2gth, Mails and General.—Messageries Mari- 
times Co, 

Harewood, British steamer, 1,665, R. Neverson, 
25th December,—Batoum, 86,739 cases Oil. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
25th December,—Otaru vid ports 20th Decem- 
ber, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer,1,350, Kenderdine, 
25th Decsmber,—Kabe 24th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Paerne, 
26th December,—Hongkong 21st December, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. 
Archibald, 26th December,— Vancouver, B.C., 
13th December, Mails and General,—Frazar & 
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URBANA 


Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 26th 
December, —Nagasaki, Coal,—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
26th December,—Shanghai and ports 20th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Olsen, 
26th December,—Fushiki vid Hakodate 20th 
December, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Prometheus, British steamer, 1,492, Webster, 27th 
December,—Liverpool viA ports, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Matsushima Kan (20), Japanese cruiser, Captain 
M. Enelo, 27th December,—Tateyama. 

Kanazawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 895, Nakai, 
28th December,—Otaru, Coal.—S. Asano & Co. 

Takasago Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,286, Nirei, 
28th December,—Otaru vid ports 23rd Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nuernberg, German steamer, 2,007, B. Blanke, 
2gth December,—Hongkong 231d December, 
Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 642, Murray, 
2gth December,—Shanghai vid ports, General. 
—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Fuyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 29th 
December,—Moji, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,475, Okuma, 
29th December,—Otaru, Coal.—S. Asano & Co. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
2gth December,—Kobe 28th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,034, Walter, 
agth December,—Kobe 28th December, Gene- 
ral. Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Zabiaka (4), Russian gunboat, Captain de Livron, 
2gth December,—Kobe. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
goth December,—Shimonoseki 27th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lok Sang, British steamer, 963, N. Moncur, 3oth 
December,—Hongkong vid ports, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

eee 
DEPARTURES. 

Tsukushi Maru, Japanese steamer, 636, J. Will, 
24th December,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. M. 
Young, 24th December,—Otaru viA ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, Wm. B. Seabury, 
2gth December,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Malwa, British steamer, C. F. Preston, 25th De- 
cember,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, S. Tsuga, 
25th December,—Kushiro, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha..h 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,053, Thompson, 
25th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sendai Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,034, R. Tipple, 
25th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Renuy, 
25th December,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, F. Brown, 
26th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Vu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Empress of China, British steamer, 3,003, R. Archi- 
bald, 27th December,—Hongkong via ports, 
Mails and General.—Frazar & Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 28th 
December,—Nagasaki, Light.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Kender- 
dine, 28th December,—Otaru via ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
28th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aurora, British schooner, 41, P. Touisant, 2gth 
December,—Sealing Cruise, Gear.—W. E. Pine. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
29th December,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kanazawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 895, Nakai, 
agth December,—Otaru, Light.—S. Asano & Co. 

Prometheus, British steamer, 1,492, Webster, goth 
December,—London vid’ ports, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 























PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Sendaf Maru, from Kobe : 
—2 passengers in cabin ; 15 passengers in steerage. 
Per French steamer Afelbourne, from Marseilles 
via ports :—Mr. P, Benoist, Mrs. Brand and ser- 
vant, Mr. Berdoulet, Mrs. Nozena Roto San, Mr. 
Philippe, and Mr. Doering in cabi 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Otaru 
vid ports:—Mrs. Kinpo and Mr. Yokoyama in 
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cabin; 7 passengers i 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs, W. W. Campbell and Mis. Sog 
Tsu Ching and servant in cabin; 5 Chinese 
steerage, For San Francisco: Commander J. E. 
Goodrich, R.N., Mrs. S, Martini, Mrs. E, Re- 
mington, Messrs. G. M. Wynter, S, M. Brumagim, 
J. M. Twiddy, H. Hancock, and W. C. Duncan 
in cabin, 

Per British steamer Empress of China, from 
Vancouver, B.C, :—Mr. A. M. A. Evans, Mr. H. 
Baggally, Mr. and Mrs, E. B. Bowman, Mr. J. 
Buchanan, Mr, and Mrs. A, H. Dare and children, 
Mr. Douglas Dick, Mr. Daniel, Mr. W. Harper, 
Mr. R. Hosking, Mr. Innes, Mr. M. Inaba, Miss 
Killerby, Me. W. L. Matthews, Mr. J. J. McGrath, 
Miss Robinson, Capt. Ross, Mrs. E., H. Sharpe, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Smith, Mrs. Sydney and child, 
Mr. E, P, Thomsen, Mr. C. R. Whitehead, Mrs. 
Whitehead and daughter, and Mr. C. D. Velie, in 
cabin; Miss Burford, Rev. G. F. 
kechocker and child, Miss Rice, Miss Stayner, 
Mr. G, Yoshemira, Mr. Y. Woyeno, and Mr. G. 
Nagai, in second class, and 346 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs, H. G. Colby, Mr. C. Ey 
Tallman, Mr, E. B. Holmes, and Mr. S, Shibuya 
ii in; Mr. and Mrs, Hayashi, Mrs. S. Shi- 
buya, Mr. A. Pearn, Mr. T. Horiuchi, and Me. 
Kajimoto in second’ class, and 50 passengers in 
steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. H. G. Colby, 
Mr. C. Churchill, and Mr, R. S. Myrick in cabi 

Per British steamer Prometheus, from Shanghai : 
—Mr. Crook and Mr. McKee in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Otaru vid ports: —Mr. K. Hori in cabin; Messrs. 
Hirano, Fujii, and Tadatani in second class, and 
37 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer Nuernberg, from Hong- 
kong :—Lieutenant Asakawa and Mr. Leonard in 
cabin; 7 Chinese in steerage. For Kol Mr. 
and Mrs, Eckstrand and .Mrs, Mary Runger in 
cabin; 7 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sendai Maryn, from Kobe: 
—3 passengers in cabin ; 14 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Kobe :—18 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Right-Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, Rev. D. 
A. Murray, Messrs, O. N. Benton, H. G. Tread- 
way, and R. Kirby in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
Mrs. Fearon and 2 children, Mr. and 
Kei and child, Lieut. Kobayashi, Li 

. H. Fukuda, Mr. M 
Mr. Scherer, Lieut. Sakamoto, 1 . 
Arai, Lient. N. Tanabe, and Mr, S. Komioji in 
cabin; 29 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. Colgate Baker, Jun., Paymaster and Mis. 
H. G. Colby, U.S.N., Mr. Frank Leyburn, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Meier, Mr. R. S. Meyers, Brigade- 
Surgeon and Mes, W, Miller, Mr. H. O. Piullips, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Simon, 2 children, and nurse, 
and Mr, L. K’G, Smith in cabi 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong via 
ports:—Silk, 997 bales; Waste Silk, 286 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $32,559.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mart, for Shanghai 





second class, and 29 pas- 
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and ports Treasure, $142,000.00. 
ish steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco 
TRA. 
san Mew omen 
MMANCINCO. TORR. Ci 
Shangh: Se 
Yokoha 45490 
Hongkong, 221 - - 
Votal ous = 
SILK. 
YORE. HARTFORD, suitat. 
Shanghai 280 — | ‘280 
Hongkong 266 — 266 
Vokohama, os 978 sed 978 
‘Total — 524 





REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain F. 
Brown, reports :—Left Otaru the 20th December; 


had light easterly winds and fine weather. Ar- 
rived at Hakodate the 21st at 10 a.m. and left the 
23rd at 8a.m.; had fresh N.W. winds and snow 
squalls. Arrived at Oginohama the 24th at 7.30 
a.m, and left at 12.30 p-m.; had moderate N\W. 
winds and fine weather, Artived at Yokohama 
the 25th December at 1 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th Decem- 
ber at noon; had fine but cloudy weather and 





Digitized by 


moderate breeze till ¢ a.m. on the 25th; thence 
had strong N.N.W. winds to Rock Island ; thence 
to port had moderate northerly breeze with fine, 
clear weather. Artived at Yokohama the 25th 
December at 6.15 p.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 21st December at 
6.47 p.m. ; had light N.E. winds and fine weather 
to Vokoshima ; thence to port strong to moderate 
N.E. wind and clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th December at 6.21 a.m. Passage, 
4 days, 21 hours, and 52 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Captain 
Olsen, reports :—Left Fushiki the 20th December; 
had strong N.W. winds and increasing with high 
N.W. sea; at 8 p.m. blowing a fresh gale with 
heavy snow squalls and increasing sea; at midnight 
decided to put into Yebisu Bay for shelter, which 
arrived at 0.40 on the 21st, blowing hard through- 
out the day; at 6.30 a.m. on the 23rd left Yebisu 
Bay had strong S.W. winds and increasing with 
very heavy sea ru 33 m. blowing a whole 
gale with terrific squalls from N.W. and high 
dangerous sea; shi ing and labouring heavily, 
shipping large quantities of water overhawl; at 
10.30 a.in. on the 23rd arrived at Hakodate, heavy 
snow squalls throughout the forenoon; at 6,20 
n, on the 24th left Hakodate, had moderate vari- 
able winds and fine weather toward Kinkasan, 
which was passed at 7.30 a.m. on the 25th; thence 
































.Jand hard N.W. winds. 


Go 





to Innboye, strong N.W. ds and fine weather 
with very heavy N.E. swell, which was passed at 
T 1 the 26th; thence to port moderate N.W. 
winds and fine, clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th at 1.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 20th Decem- 
p.m.; anchored insi 
on account of low tide; left again next 
crossed Woosung Bar at 1.40 p.m. with 16 ft. 5 in, 
of water on Bar, for Nagasaki, and arriving there 
the 23rd at 1.45 a.m.; experiencing on the pass- 
age light southerly winds with fine, clear weather; 
leit there again for Shimonoseki the same day at 
5 p.m. and arriving there at 7 a.m, on the 2gth; 
coaled ship and left again for Kobe the same day 
at I1a.m, and arrived at Kobe the 25th at 6.50 
a.m. and leaving there for Yokohama the same 
day at 6.30 p.m. arrived here the 26th at 9.15 p.m. ; 
experiencing light winds from N.F. to N.W. with 
fine, clear weather throughout the passag 

The British steamer Prometheus, Captain Web- 
ster, reports :—Left Shanghai the 23rd December ; 
experienced fine weather and moderate to fresh 
N.W. breezes to noon on the 25th; thence light 
variable winds with overcast sky and rain to 11 
.m_on the 26th; thence to port moderate N.E, 
winds and fine weather, 

The German steamer Nuernberg, Captain B. 
Blanke, reports :—Left Hongkong the 23rd De- 
cember at 6.40 p.m.; had fine weather, moderate 
N.E. and N. winds and sea; in Van Dieman 
Straits, changeable winds, smooth sea, passing 
hail showers, and thunderstorms ; from Siwo Point 
fresh N.W. to W. winds and rough sea, cloudy 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 29th Decem- 
ber at 6.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th Decem- 
ber at noon; had strong north-easterly winds and 
heavy sea to Oshima; thence light breeze and 
smooth sea and fine weather to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 29th December at 10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Fushiki Maru, Captain 
Barstow, reports:—Left Shimonoseki the 27th 
December at 5 p.m.; passing Oshima the 28th at 
11.13 p.m, strong breeze and heavy sea; at 8 a.m. 
on the 2gth, experienced fresh gale with heavy sea 
Arrived at Yokohama 
the goth December at 2.18 a.m. 
















































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
see SEO 
IMPORTS. 

Owing to the approaching holidays business has 
been almost ata standstill. Some native dealers 
have made extra efforts and have taken delivery 
of goods, thus closing up existing contracts, while 
others have bought sparingly but at full quotations. 
Little business is looked for during the next ten 
days, until the Japanese get thoroughly over the 
festive season 


corron 


PIECE GOODS 





012 to 0.16 
6.00 to 8.50 
0.624 te 0.774 



























Turkey Reds—1.15 to ath, 24/25 yards, ran 

yoinches + hag’ to 1 jap 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2-8Ib, 24/25 yards, 

30 inche: - 1 42h to 1 sab 
Turkey Reds—a.12 to 3lb, 24/25 yards, 
_ 30 inches Gab Ww 1,674 
Turley Reds—3.4 to 3.8Ib, 24/45 yards, 

gainches ... 3 1,70 to t.80 
Turley Reds—4 to 4.815, 24/25 yards, 

sainches ..... Hg7d to ans 
















inches 
te. $4 
dente, 54 @ 56 inc 
, 54 1@ $6 Inches 
n, 4to 


sr 
tin 





0.90 to 0.45 
OTA to 0.574 
0.30 tn 0 by 








ass te 04g 


COLLON Vanns oan Fiewts, 
. $27.00 to 29 00 
29.00 to 31,00 
. 31.00 to 31.50 
29.50 to 30.50 

30.00 to 32.50 


toa. 49/44, Qed 
16/a4, M 
16/24, Goo: 





32.00 to 33.50 
34 00 to 3450 

38/42, Medium to Heat 0.00 to 37,30 

No. yas, wo-fold 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 428, Uwo-fold 38 00 to 40.00 


Coren 
71.00 to 80,00 
70.00 to 76.00 
. 60.00 to 70.00 





MIKIALS, 


Market quiet at quotations, and it is probable that 
little or nothing will be done till after New Year. 













an ricut. 
92.85 to 2.90 
295 to 
Round a Eee 
Nailrod, asworted.. 











Nailrod, amall size 

Iron Plates, assorted 
Sheet fro 
Galvanized Iron sheet 
Wire Nail 
Tin Plat 
Pig Ivon, No. 4 


2.95 toss 
3.55 to 3.80 
6.80 to 7.20 
4.50 to 5.00 
5:00 to §.20 
1.5 to 1.30 
















KEROSINK, 
The Harewood brought some 87,000 cases Rus- 





an oil, of which about 25,000 are for Kobe. We 
hear thatthe stock of oil m Kobe has run un- 
usually low, and very high prices have been re- 
alized there. 





75 tonz7b 
72) to-75 
674 to 1,70 
744 to1.75 
170 to 4.734 





SUGAR, 


Market very quiet, dealers appearing to have 
enough stock to carry them over the New Year, 
ran nieve, 







$4.40 to 4.45 








Brown Daitong 3.90 to 3.95 
Brown Canton 3.95 to 4.00 
White Java and Penanj 3.80 to 5.90 
White Ketined a 5.65 to 7.90 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last was dated 23rd instant. 
settlements on this market amount to 1,029 piculs, 
divided thu ks, 20 piculs; Filatures, 486 
piculs; Re-veels, 435 piculs; Kakeda, 88 piculs. In 
addition to these figures direct shipments have 
been 161 bales, making the total business for ex- 
port equal to 1,200 piculs. 

The market remains active, but_with less doing 
than d the previous week. ‘There are many 
enquiries in hand for grades of silk which cannot 
be found, and our stock stands at 9,500 piculs 
less than it did on this day last year. Avail- 
able supplies to date are also 4,350 piculs less, and 
the result is that holders of good sill are very 
strong; fully believing in their position, and that 
their silks will be worth good money after .the turn 
of the year, 

Buying has continued for both continents, and 
mail steamers bound east and west have good 
cargoes. 

Prices for the higher grades have still further 
advanced, choice parcels and desirable assorte 
ments being at a decided premium, 

Exchange has been steady, hardening a little at 
the close, and it seems as though we had touched 
bottom for the present. 

here have heen two 
since we last wrote, the 
mails of 24th and ‘2gth 
steamer Malwa, carried 


Origina trom 


Since then 




















shipping opportu 
English and Ame; 
instant, The former, 
997 bales for Europe, 
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and the latter, steamer Gaelic, had 78 bales for 
the New York trade. These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 35,102 piculs against 
31,287 piculs last year, and 12,933 piculs at the 
same date in 1890. The German mail steamer 
leaving to-morrow morning will probably have 
something for the Italian and French ports. 

Hanks.—Some enquiry continues, but the stock 
is very small andof poor quality. The few parcels 
booked have been at high figures; Shimare, $620 ; 
Shiban, $680. Nothing done in Foshn or Bushu. 

Filatures.—A fair amount of transactions re 
corded; fine size, medium quality, being freely 
taken in small lots. For the United States full 
sizes in autumn reelings have been taken up toa 

extent, Koshu Yajima being noted at $840, 
with other silks at proportionate prices. 

Re-reels—A fait amount of business has been 
done, chiefly in medium and common qualities, at 
prices ranging from $580 to $700. Chop Silks 
have brought long figures; Five Girl, $810; 
Kanra, $820, and these are now held for a further 
advance, the reelers of Five Girl chop standing 
out for $825. 

Kakeda.—Some few parcels were booked on the 
basis of $675 for No. 2} silk. Best grades are 
very scarce. A few boxes Daruma realized $780, 
but anything in really prime quality does not exist. 

Oshu and Hamatsuki—No business at all; 
prices more or less nominal. 















Quorarions. 
























































680 
+2 (Joshu) Nom. 
224 (Sh ‘$620 to 625 
224 (Joshu) Nom. 600 to 610 
Hanks—No. 2! toy Nom. 575 to 580 
Hanks—No. 3 - Nom. 550to 560 
Hanks—No. 34. Nom: 530 to 540 
Filatures—lixtra 10/02 deniers... 390 to 900 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... = 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 denier: 860 to 870 
Kilatures—N. 4/16 860 to 870 
840 to 850 
115 deniers 170 to 780 
+2, 14/13 deniers. 770 to 780 
+3) 14/20 deniers 740 to 750 
Re-reels—(Oshu) - 
Re-teels—N — 
Re-reels—i 810 to 810 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 den 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 670 to 680 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 640 to 650 
Kakedas—Ixtia . = 
Kakedas—No - 
Kakedas—No 150 to 760 
Kakedas—No. 2. 710 to 720 
Kakedas—No. 24 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 3 .. 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No. 34 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
Oshu Send — 
Hamatsuk Nom, 
Nom. 


Kxport Raw Silk Tables to goth Dec., 1892 :— 





Seasun 1802-1893. 189892. 1890.91, 
faves, Maven, a 
WYO ccs ae 10,735 
Auievice 19,809 





{lintee, sea69 
“=U Piculs 35,102 











Settlement Direct riewta, 
tener ;: ef Hes 31,950 13,400 
Stock, 3oth December 16,400 15,700 
Available suppliestodate 44,000 48,350 29,100 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade in this branch has again been active and 
settlements heavy, amounting to 2,672 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus:—Cocoons, 47 piculs; Noshi, 2,018 
piculs; Kibiso, 607 piculs. 

Once again Noshi has had the lion’s share of 
attention and buyers for Switzerland have operated 
freely. Prices on the whole are well maintained, 
with a tendency in favour of sellers; stocks now 
being very much reduced, and the trade all round 
much more cheerful than it has been in recent 
months. 

The English mail steamer, which left port on 








considerable business, 
$85 and $95, with better qualities at $100. In Hira 
sois, Sandanshu, $51; Oshu, $56; Foshu ordi- 
nary, $37. 


at the followlng rates:—Lonbon, 4m/s. 
2/9}; Documents, 

York, 30d/s. U 
or Lyons, 4in/s. fes 


as low as $70; Yechigo has brought from $60 to 
$873; Afino, $107}; Shinshu, $0. 


Kibiso.—A good deal of enquiry resulting in 
Second grade Filatures, 


Mawata.—Nothing done; no change in the 


situation, 


Sundries—There is a fair supply of Meri on 


offer, but sellers and buyers do not quite agree 
upon the price. 
but without any sales having been made of any 
importance. 


Tama-ito is also in large supply, 





quorations. 

Cocoons—Good to Best. 7 - 
v—Filature, Best... + $130 to 135 
120 to 125 





FOR SALE, 
THE BEST HOKKAIDO COAL: 


Soracnr anv Poronal, 





“ERE above Coals are very well adapted for 
House use as well as for Steamers and 
Factories. 
HOKKAIDO BAITAN GUMI, 
Heap Orricr :— 


Yoxouama : 
Bentendori, Nichome. 


Toxyo: 
No. 13, Minami Iida- 




































Ho to 115 
u, Good to Best 130 to 140 
‘ito—Shinshu, Best hes! 
ito—Shinshu, Good 100 to 105 
inshu, Medium 90 to 95 
‘Good to Best.. 120 to 135 
70 to 75 
ito— jos! y. Goto 65 
o—Filature, Hest selected tov to 105 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. goto 95 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Bes = 
KibisoShinshiu, Best 60to 70 
Kibiso—Shinsiiu, Secon: soto s5 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ........ 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 12to 18 





Mawata—Good to Best ... 





























Export Table Waste Silk to 30th Dec., 1892:— 

Stanow 1892.03. 1891-92, 1890-0 
Previs. Brew Pient 

Waste Silk a 19)5'5 15,939 15,265, 

Pierced Cocoons 2,090 1,888 1,205 

22,205 17,827 16,470 

22,500 20,500" 

9,000 12,500 8,000 

Available supplies to date 38,800 35,000 28,500 


Exchange lias improved a little and closes firmer 


edits, 
/9§ ; 6in/s. Credits, 2/92; New 
$6735 4m/s. U.S. $683; Panis, 
3:54 

Estimated Silk Stock, 3oth Dec., 1892:— 



























Raw. ves. Wass, ricuns. 
Hanks 170 | Cocoons 180 
Filatures 2,260 | Noshi-ito 3,870 
Re-reeis 3,620 | Kibiso.. 3,990 
Kakeda 379 100 
Osnu 460 860 
Yaysaam Kinds 20 

tal piculs ...... 6,900! Yotal piculs ...... 9,000 

TEA. 


Each week shows a falling off both in quantity 


and quality, which naturally makes the amount of 
business dwindle down proportionately. 


ren rev, 






Fine $22 to 24 
Good Medium 19 to 21 
Medium 17 to 18 
Good Common 14 to 16 
Common 12 tots 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been somewhat more steady dur- 


ing the week, improving slightly and closing firm. 


Sterling—Bank Hills on demand 
Sterling—Banle 4 months? 
Sterling—Private 4 months? 
Sterling—Private 6 months? 
On Pi nk sight. 

On Paris—Private 4 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days? si 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig! 
On America—Bank Bills on demand 
On America—Private 30 days’ sight 
Qn America—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Silver 
































the 25th instant, carried 286 bales of Waste silk 
for Mediterranean ports; and her departure makes 
the present export figures 22,205 piculs, against 
17,827 piculs last year and 16,470 piculs at the 
same date in 1890. 

Cocoons.—The remaining stock consists entirely 
of very common Waste Cocoons and the only 
purchase during the week was a parcel of Najiko 
at $20 per picul. 

Noshi.—The trade has boomed along, all sorts 
having a turn, Filatures, Oshu, and fine Bushu all 
bringing from $130 to $135 per picul. Some long 
lines and large parcels of Foshu have been weigh- 
ed up at prices ranging from $55 to $75 per picul. 
Tegara has had its turn also, $115 and $120 being 
freely paid. Somecommon Zegaya has been done 


n 
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BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR MISSIONARIES & OTHERS, 


M ISS H.G. BRITTAN, 2, Bluff, Yokohama, 


will be happy to receive and accommo- 


date Missionaries and others during their stay 


Yokohama. 
Terms :—One Dollar and a Half per Day. 


Children under Twelve Half Price, 


February 18th, 1892, te 


UNIVERS 


Original from 





URBA 





machi, Tsukiji. 


Agents in Hongkong, Messrs. BurtERFreip 
AND Swirg, 


February 27th, 1892. qy: 


THE GREATESTSWONDERKOF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERsoNs suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sin Sawust Baer, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu. 
aries in Abyssinia,” says—“*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the ‘best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis: 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served’ outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to anon, 
Plorer, ‘as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satishes 
them of their value,”* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


18. certainjremedy for bad le; 
ofall kinds. “Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammation 
in it; J- T+ Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in afr, says—" I had with me n quantity ot 
Holioway’s Ointment, | Tyave some to the people, and. nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, foals 
batter, and horse feed poured in ‘upon us, uutil at last’a teat 
spvonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pecs; 
and the demand became so great that T'was Obliged © 1x ap 
the small remaining “stock,” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Word. 











ad breasts, and ulcerations 















Vendors the throughout 
‘May rst, 1890, 





“ATKINSON'S EP 
WHITE Ros 


The original and only genuine, Re- 
po fiughoat go 
“Chauisite Perma: aa een ast 
ATKINSON'S 
FRANGIPANNE | STEPHANOTIE 
88. pouguer | jockey clue 
nd" other wall ieown Reh ee ary 


Superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragrance, 


Of all Dealers, 
J&E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


CAUTION! Ontygenaine with shiett-angy 
blue & yellow label & uaual Trade Ms 
2 “White Roso,” and adios ia fae 











Awanoeo Goo Meoat Loo. InTemu'. Exniairion, 1886, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL BRANDS -— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture ® 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 

‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plu; Cavendish} 


ES. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Retadlisued | Quarter of a Century, 
eS ees, 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Foreign Govern- 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in al) parts of the Wi 








STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
‘The chief advantages are:— ° 
* Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
 \irst-class Workmanship. 
Moderate Prices: 
Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 
. Quickness in raising steam. 
” Tigh vates of speed guaranteed. 
7., Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 4otons and 
upwacds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&e, uc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 

‘are also sole makers of the 
KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 
Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
dimes the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
‘Awarded Hirst Prize. by Royal Agricultural Society Eng- 
Tand, 1899, in competition o en to all makers. 
Tlustrared Cutalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
‘Send for Copy to” 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LON DON OFFICE: 171, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C, 
May 7th, 1892. hy. 


on foepe 
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The Original BRISTOL BIRD'S NE, of 
highest quality, for Pipe and Cigarette, 
Fe 2 


‘eb. 20, 1892. ry, 









RIGAUD’S KANANGA 
2» WATER 
JAPAN 


(neotsTeRED} 







quito bites and imparts a delicate fragance 
and feeling of comfort. 


RIGAUD’S CHOICEST NEW EXTRACTS 


RECOMMENDED 










KANANGA GRACIOSA 

LOUIS XV IRIS BLANC 
ASCANIO IRIS AMBRE 
LUCRECIA YLANGYLANG 


LILAS DE PERSE | PEAU D'ESPAGNE 
BOUQUET «L'ELYSEE | WHITE VIOLETS 
4 BOUQUET ROYAL | WHITE HELIOTROPE 


ROSINA LILY of THe VALLEY 


A complet: assortiment of every other odour. 











RIGAUD & C, PARFUMERS — PARIS. 
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YARROW’S” 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 









And see that each Jur bears baron Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Tuk across the Lab.” EXTR: 





CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest. 





To bo had of all Storekecpors and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, ani ivr any 
Company. length of ture. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Eagiand, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 14th, 1892. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 










Bi The Physician’s Cure 
‘for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel; the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 














‘ “| 
™&MILKMAID 
’ GONDENSED WiLK 
Largest Sale in the 
©) The Original ana tre Dest. 
wor wm, OONEAINS the Most 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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